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The  Race  Horse. 

There  was  a  time  before  the  introduction  of 
railroads  and  locomotives,  and  at  a  later  period 
the  electric  telegraph,  -when  the  fast  horse  was 
the  readiest  mode  by  which  important  intelli- 
gence could  be  communicated  overland.  At 
that  time  therefore,  there  was  just  one  good 
reason  for  the  rearing  of  fast  horses;  but  do 
we  now  really  need  the  race  horse  ? 

We  believe  tolerably  fast  horses  to  be  desir- 
able even  now,  for  a  variety  of  purposes;  but 
how  fast  should  they  be,  to  inure  most  to  com- 
mon morality  and  real  civilization  ?  Should 
they  be  of  the  true  race-horse  breed,  to  benefit, 
in  the  highest  degree,  either  those  who  raise 
them  or  those  who  use  them  ?  Quite  a  change 
of  sentiment  upon  this  subject  is 
observable  in  the  tone  of  nearly 
every  agricultural  journal  in  Eu- 
rope, and  a  few  in  America,  and 
these  are  expressing  grave  doubts 
as  to  their  real  utility. 

That  they  are  of  any  general 
service  to  the  agriculture  of  a 
country  may  well  be  doubted,  for 
there  is  no  operation  in  the  whole 
routine  of  farm  labor  that  requires 
the  speed  of  the  race-horse,  except 
it  be  the  running  down  of  wild 
cattle ,  in  itself  a  mere  concomitant 
of  semi-civilization,  and  which,  if 
really  necessary,  can  be  per- 
formed by  the  common  mustang 
of  our  plains,  quite  as  well  as  by 
the  high-bred  racer. 

To  our  mind  there  seems  to  be 
something  at  the  present  day  in 
the  word  "fast,"  as  applicable  to 
a  portion  of  the  animal  creation, 
rather  equivocal  in  its  significa- 
tion, and  perhaps  this  has  had  its 
tendency  in  giving  to  some  a  bias 
unfavorable  to  its  further  propa- 
gation in  whatever  class  or  species 
of  animals  the  "fast"  may  be 
found  to  exist. 

However,  as  people  will  have 
the  race-horse,  and  will  bet  and 
make  or  lose  money  on  their 
speed,  we  would  call  their  atten- 
tion to  one  which  we  here  illus- 
trate, as  among  the  finest  of  this 
character  of  horses,  both  as  re- 
gards his  faultless  form  and  his 
reputation  for  speed.  This  horse  is  the  property 
of  C.  C.  &  K.  H.  Parks,  of  "Glen  Flora  Farms," 
Waukegan,  111. 

Bonnie  Scotland  is  a  blood  bay,  over  1G  hands 
high,  and  for  beauty,  substance,  style,  symme- 
try and  faultless  proportion,  is  said  to  be  un- 
equaled  by  any  horse  in  America.  He  ran  suc- 
cessfully in  England,  beating  the  best  horses  of 
his  day,  among  them  Ellington,  winner  of  the 
Derby,  and  other  first-class  race-horses. 

On  the  arrival  of  "  Bonnie  Scotland"  in  the 
United  States,  the  following  appeared  in  the 
N.  Y.  Tribune  from  the  pen  of  Wm.  H.  Herbert 
(Frank  Forrester) : 

"In  the  ship  Baltic,  from  Liverpool,  among 
other  animals  brought  to  this  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  profit  for  their  owners,  and, 
if  possible  of  improving  our  native  stock,  is  a 
thoroughbred  stallion  called  ' '  Bonnie  Scot- 
land." He  is  a  blood  bay,  black  legged  horse, 
without  one  spot  of  white  about  him,  except  a 
star  on  the  forehead — the  richest  colored  bay 
that  we  have  ever  seen.  He  stands  full  sixteen 
hands  high,  has  the  longest  shoulder,  deepest 
heart-place,   best   fore-hand,    shortest  saddle- 

Slace,  and  the  most  powerful   quarters  of  any 
orse  now  before  the  public,  in  our  opinion. 


He  is  the  biggest  race  horse,  the  best  walker, 
and  the  best  trotter  we  have  yet  laid  our  eyes 
upon,  in  the  shape  of  an  importation.  There 
is  no  richer  or  purer  blood  in  England." 
Premfums  Awarded. 
"Bonnie  Scotland  "  took  the  $50  premium 
at  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  and  the  $50  premium 
in  sweepstakes,  as  the  best  of  all  classes.  At 
the  United  States  Fair,  at  Cincinnati,  the  $500 
premium,  and  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  at  Day- 
ton, took  the  sweepstakes  premium  $200, 
over  the  best  ring  of  stallions — over  30  in  num- 
ber— ever  shown  in  Ohio. 


Peach  Leaf  Blight. 

The  leaves  of  a  tree  are  its  lungs,  so  say  all 
vegetable  physiologists;  as  such  they  are  like 


this   belief   alone,  that  we  venture  our  opinion 
in  reference  to  the 

Cause  of  the  Evil. 

A  tree  under  the  influence  of  a  high  cultiva- 
tion, and,  perhaps,  a  full  exposure  to  the  sun's 
rays,  may  put  forth  its  leaves,  not  perhaps, 
prematurely,  or  this  may  be  ;  but  with  a  tender, 
delicate  organism,  unfitted  to  bear  uninjured, 
the  extremes  of  temperature  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected. A  few  days  of  warm,  mild  weather, 
serves  to  advance  the  leaves,  perhaps  prema- 
turely, bringing  them  into  the  very  condition 
most  likely  to  be  affected  injuriously  by  the 
cold. 

A  cold  night,  though  not  necessarily  freez- 
ing, comes  on,  perhaps  a  succession  of  them  ; 
the  leaves  are  suddenly  chilled,  their  delicate 
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those  of  animals,  organs  of  delicate  mechanism, 
and  liable  to  be  affected  injuriously,  often  from 
the  most  trival  causes.  Thus,  all  sudden 
changes  from  heat  to  cold,  would  be  likely  to 
affect  injuriously  their  peculiar  mechanism, 
made  more  sensitive,  perhaps,  by  the  artificial 
condition  of  culture  and  growth  of  the  tree  ; 
the  use  of  stimulants  as  of  heat  and  moisture,  or 
manures  and  high  cultivation,  forcing  a  prema- 
ture growth,  and  less  hardy  than  if  left  to  com- 
bat more  with  the  obstacles  of  an  uncultivated 
condition. 

And  the  same  would  apply  to  old  varieties 
that  had  been  long  under  a  system  of  forced 
cultivation,  whilst  seedlings,  or  comparatively 
new  varieties,  possessing  more  vigor,  might 
wholly  escape.  And,  it  is  quite  probable,  that 
the  "poorest  peaches,"  spoken  of  by  a  corres- 
pondent in  another  column  of  this  week's  pa- 
per, as  being  untouched  by  the  blight,  are 
seedlings,  which  accounts  perhaps,  for  their 
poorer  quality.  The  conditions  named  above, 
tend  to  make  the  leaves  highly  sensitive  to 
all  extraordinary  influences ;   and  it  is  upon 


organism  feels  its  effects,  in  fact  the  tree  is 
attacked  by  a  cold  on  its  lungs,  or  it  has  the 
dyspepsia,  or,  perhaps,  the  exact  nature  of  the 
disease  is  not  fully  understood  ;  but  the  condi- 
tion seems  to  be  this,  that  whilst  the  alburnum 
is  constantly  sending  forward  its  full  and  undi- 
minished supply  of  sap  to  the  leaves,  it  is 
equally  true  that  they  cease  properly  to  elabo- 
rate that  sap  and  send  it  back  for  the  production 
of  new  wood,  or  as  food  for  the  young  fruit. 

Resulting  Effect. 

The  accumulation  increases,  a  morbid  growth 
is  the  consequence,  the  leaves  swell,  and  are 
puffed  up  into  strangely  corrugated,  irregular 
and  uneven  surfaces,  that  finally  results  in  dis- 
ease and  a  dropping  of  the  leaf,  and  generally 
the  fruit ;  the  latter,  however,  not  from  disease, 
but  from  a  positive  lack  of  properly  elaborated 
food,  resulting  from  the  loss  of  the  leaves. 

We  would  account  for  the  appearance  of  the 
curl  in  different  parts  of  the  same  orchard,  or 
where  two  varieties  of  peaches  are  grown  on  the 
same  tree,  one  portion  affected  and  the  other 
not,  which  is  frequently  the  case  where  one  of 
the  old  varieties  is  glowing  upon  and  along 
with  a  seedling  variety,  by  supposing  that,  as 
with  men,  so  with  trees,  some  are  found  more 
sensitive,  more  disposed  to  colds,  and  more 
easily  affected  by  climatic  influence  than 
others. 


If  the  leaf  is  not  affected  by  the  curl  some 
seasons,  but  is  in  others,  it  is  simply  because 
that  certain  condition  of  growth  favorable  to  its 
development,  when  acted  upon  by  the  influ- 
ences of  heat  and  cold,  did  not  intervene  be- 
tween the  setting  of  the  leaf  and  its  arrival  at  a 
growth  and  maturity  beyond  being  affected  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  climate. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  peach  leaf 
curl,  is  produced  by  cold  or  heat,  or  certain 
climatic  influences  entirely  independent  of  ac- 
tual frost  or  the  attacks  of  animalcule,  and  a 
disease,  that  so  far  as  relates  to  its  general 
prevalence  in  certain  years,  is  without  a  known 
remedy. 

Swiss  Wines. 

Many  of  the  common  Swiss  wines  possess  a 
higher  bouquet  or  aroma,  than  do  many — except 
the  very  best — French  or  German  wines.  It 
is  said  that  the  higher  vines  can 
be  grown  on  the  sides  of  the  Alps 
and  perfect  their  fruit,  though 
not  as  productive  as  in  the  lower 
country,  the  higher  or  more  inten- 
sified the  flavor  of  the  grapes  pro- 
duced. It  is  admitted  by  travel- 
ers, that  to  get  the  very  best  wine 
the  country  affords,  call  for  the 
wines,  the  produce  of  the  district 
of  country  you  happen  to  be  in. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of 
this  fact,  and  except  in  the  mere 
production  of  champagne  wines, 
which  are  generally  the  product 
of  more  level  countries,  the  rule 
has  attained  and  holds  good  with 
all  the  wine  countries  of  Europe. 
The  wines  of  the  Rhine  hills  are 
proverbial ;  the  Germans  know  of 
none  better.  The  Italian  boasts 
of  the  wines  of  the  Apennines, 
and  the  French  and  Castilian  will 
tell  you  there  are  none  that  for 
real  delicacy  of  flavor,  equal  those 
of  the  Pyrenees.  Thus,  while 
wine  makers  of  other  countries 
are  producing  their  finest  wines 
from  the  more  elevated  of  their 
respective  districts,  we  are,  as 
yet,  too  much  wed  to  the  valleys. 
We  may,  therefore,  and  per- 
haps, in  no  very  distant  future, 
find  our  very  best  wines  to  be 
the  product  of  vineyards  upon 
lands  at  present,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, unclaimed  and  unowned — 
except  by  the  government — lying 
along  the  base  and  extending  high  up  among  the 
lower  mountains  of  the  Sierras  ;  instead  of, 
as  at  present — from  the  wine-cellars  of  San 
Francisco. 


Vine-Gboweks  Faib. — The  Fair  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Vine-Growers  and  Wine  and  Brandy 
Manufacturers  Association,  will  be  held  in  Sac- 
ramento in  connection  with  the  State  Fair,  com- 
mencing the  19th  of  September,  and  continuing 
until  the  28th.  Two  thousand  dollars  is  offered 
in  premiums  ranging  at  about  fifty  dollars  each. 
By  an  advertisement  in  another  column  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  association  will  hold  a  business 
meeting  at  Sacramento,  on  the  25th  of  July,  and 
that  the  attendance  of  all  interested  is  requested. 
All  wine-growers  should  be  present  to  assist  in 
forwarding  this  great  industry. 


Foubth  of  July. — On  account  of  the  4th  com 
ing  on  Thursday — a  day  on  which  we  never 
mean  to  do  much  work  if  we  can  help  it — the 
Ruba.Ii  goes  to  press  one  day  in  advance  of  its 
usual  time  of  publication. 
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Correspondence. 


Notes  of  Travel  in  Napa  County. 

(By  Oar  Traveling  Correspondent.) 

St.  Helena. 
This  beautiful  little  village  is  located  18 
miles  northwest  of  Napa  and  about  58  miles 
distant  from  San  Francisco.  The  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  the  most  prominent  lo- 
cality in  tthis  vicinity,  having  been  de- 
scribed in  your  issue  of  last  week,  I  will 
merely  mention  the  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial pursuits  in  which  the  inhabitants 
are  occupied.  First,  however,  the  town  of 
St.  Helena  contains  about  500  inhabitants, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  little 
villages  in  the  county.  It  has  the  usual 
business  interests  of  aplaceof.its  size;  con- 
tains two  hotels,  the  principal  of  -which  is 
the  National,  presided  over  by  H.  L. 
Chandler.  Among  its  leading  business 
men  are  J.  G.  Francis,  the  pioneer  mer- 
chant and  dealer  in  groceries,  hardware, 
etc.;  and  F.  A.  Todd,  successor  to  D.  B. 
Carver,  acting  as  postmaster,  and  dealer  in 
dry  goods,  clothing,  hardware,  etc.;  A. 
Jackson  &  Co.  manage  to  dispose  of  about 
$75,000  worth  of  lumber  annually,  show- 
ing activity  and  advancement  in  the  vicin- 
ity. Fully  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  place  and  the  neighborhood  are  Ger- 
mans, and  the  wine  interest  is  consequently 
in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Hop  Ranch. 
Mr.  A.  Clock  owns  two  hop  ranches  near 
here,  one  one-half  mile  and  another  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  St.  Helena.  One 
of  these  ranches  has  15  acres  and  the 
other  30  acres,  all  in  hops.  He  has  one 
kiln  36x40,  capable  of  drying  800  pounds 
at  a  time,  and  proposes  building  a  large 
one  of  concrete  54x66  feet.  He  employs  8 
men  regularly,  and  in  the  picking  season 
has  from  130  to  140  men  at  work.  His 
ground  yielded  last  year  an  average  of 
1,700  pounds  per  acre,  and  he  expects  a 
larger  yield  this  year,  probably  one  ton  per 
acre. 

Vineyards. 
All  of  the  region  hereabouts  is  covered 
with  vineyards,  and  the  wine  interest  is  of 
course  prominent.  It  is  difficult  to  enum- 
erate all  the  fine  places  that  I  passed,  but 
among  those  that  I  visited  was  that  of 
John  York,  at  which  place  I  got  a  few 
figures  as  to  the  profits  of  the  business, 
which  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers. 
His  place  is  about  one  mile  northwest  of 
St.  Helena,  and  comprises  140  acres,  50  of 
which  are  in  vines.  He  does  not  manu- 
facture wine  himself,  simply  raises  the 
grapes  and  disposes  of  them  to  the  wine- 
makers.  The  crop  last  year  averaged  six 
tons  per  acre,  for  which  he  obtained 
twenty  dollars  per  ton  delivered  at  the 
railroad  depot— or  §120  per  acre.  The  va- 
rieties raised  are  principally  Mission,  with 
some  Black  Malvoisie,  Zinfindel,  Golden 
Chasselas,  and  Chasselas  Fontanbleau. 
The  balance  of  this  little  farm  is  in  hay 
and  grain,  and  all  the  labor  is  performed 
by  members  of  Mr.  York's  own  family. 

The  above  item  was  given  so  that  you 
might  get  some  idea  of  the  profit  of  vine- 
growing,  and  the  following  list  of  vine- 
growers,  showing  the  number  of  vinos 
bearing,  and  gallons  of  wine  made  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  the 
business  is  carried  on  near  here. 

Vines  and  Wines  near  St.  Helena. 
Pellet  and  Career  vines,  30,000,  2  to  6 
years;  Pellet  and  Career  wine,  gals.,  60,- 
000— vintage  1871;  C.  Krug,  vines,  40,000, 
from  3  to  9  years;  C.  Krug,  gals,  wine, 
35,000,  1871;  Doc.  Crane,  gals,  wine, 
30,000,  1871;  Doc.  Crane,  vines,  50,- 
000,  3  to  9  years;  Lewelling,  vines, 
75,000,  1  to  8  years;  Rule,  vines,  15,000, 
4  to  9  years;  Backus,  vines,  16,000,  4 
to  9  years;  Backus,  gals,  wine,  9,000; 
Keyes  vineyard,  vines,  30,000,  4  to  10 
years;  Keyes  vineyard,  gals,  wine,  15,000; 
York,  vines,  75,000;  Hudson,  vines, 
75,000;  Lyman,  vines,  20,000;  Lyman^ 
gals,  wine  12,000;  Giausque,  gals,  wine, 
20,000;  Giausque,  vines,  30,000;  Mc- 
Cord,  10,000;,Vann,  18,000; Hastings,  100,- 
000,  1  to  3  years;  Stanley,  5,U00;Armstead, 
40,000,  3  to  5  years;  Penwell.  10,000;  Has- 
kin,  5,000;  Fountain,  4,000;  Starr,  6,000; 
Sumner,  3,000;  Smith,  8, 000;  All  en,  4^000; 
Stratton,  5,000;Doc.  Parsens,  4,000 ;Kitter' 
6,000;  Hall,  8,000;  Cooley,  2,000;  Fulton' 


10,000;Owens,  5,000;  Capt.  Sayward,  8,000; 
Gibson,  3,000;  Cruey,  4,000; Osborn,  1,000; 
Behnken,  7,000;  Lazarus,  10,000;  Schultz, 
10,000;  Clark,  4,000;  Fulton,  gals,  wine 
12,000,  Stratton,  5,000. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  wine 
growers  who  has  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  the  business  in  this  section  of 
country,  gives  me  the  names  of  the  follow- 
ing varieties  as  those  best  adapted  to  this 
locality  in  the  order  of  their  excellence ; 
Johannesberg  and  Franklin  of  the  Reisling 
variety ;  Black  Malvoise  and  Zinfindel  for  red 
wine;  Muscatel;  the  varieties  of  the  Chas- 
selas. The  same  gentleman  intends  this 
season  getting  out  a  Catawba  vineyard  for 
making  Catawba  wine.  l.  p.  mc. 

San  Bernardino  County. 

Editoks  Rural  Press: — Leaving  San 
Jacinto  and  its  pleasant  groves  of  cotton- 
wood  we  enter  a  canon  penetrating  the 
ridge  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Santa 
Ana  from  those  of  the  first  mentioned 
stream.  It  appears  odd  to  say  anything 
about  water  after  traveling  in  dry  arroyas 
and  river  beds  for  the  last  hundred  miles 
or  more;  nevertheless  there  was  veritable 
water  running  out  of  this  canon,  and  as  the 
road  ran  along  the  bed  of  the  creek  for 
miles,  one  could  not  avoid  contrasting  the 
limped  element  with  the  scorching  sand  of 
some  similar  roads  we  had  traversed.  As 
we  neared  the  head  of  the  canon  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  perceive  any  way  of  exit  from  the 
cul-de-sac,  as  the  sides  of  the  canon  were 
almost  perpendicular,  but  the  road  led  up 
the  point  of  one  of  the  dividing  spots  to 
the  mesa,  at  an  angle  which  compelled  one 
to  dismount  to  enable  the  animals  to  scram- 
ble up  the  five  hundred  feet  of  acclivity 
which  separated  the  bottom  from  the  table- 
land above. 

The  mesa  once  reached,  we  bowled  along 
merrily  a  few  miles  to  the  San  Gorgonio 
plain,  "which  forms  one  of  the  best, 
natural  passes  over  the  Sierras,  nere  be- 
gins a  new  verdure,  sustained  by  thousands 
of  perennial  springs  in  hundreds  of  valleys 
and  plains,  extending  northeastly  and  west- 
wardly  a  hundred  miles  at  least,  present- 
ing the  most  inviting  argument  for  a  rail- 
road imaginable. 

Land  Subsidies  and  Grants. 
It  docs  appear  a  little  singular  that  a 
subsidy,  should  be  required  to  induce  any 
railroad  company  diverge  a  little  in  order 
to  traverse  a  country  susceptible  of  the  ut- 
most production,  in  preference  to  passing 
the  same  distance  over  an  entirely  unpro- 
ductive desert,  as  the  present  proposed 
route  from  Fort  Tejon  to  the  Colorado  is. 
This  part  of  San  Bernardino  county  al- 
though comparatively  thickly  populated, 
is  capable  of  sustaining  ten  times  the  num- 
ber of  its  present  inhabitants  and  would,  if 
the  Grant  and  Railroad  Subsidy  incubus 
could  be  dispensed  with.    • 

There  are  settlers  above  Frinks'  Ranch 
that  have  occupied  that  land  undisturbed 
fourteen  years,  who  are  now  swooped  down 
upon  and  their  land  taken  by  trumped  up 
grants  and  there  are  many  other  cases  of 
the  same  kind  in  Southern  California. 
Many  millions  of  dollars  would  have  been 
added  to  the  taxable  property  of  this  State, 
by  agricultural  improvements  alone,  if  the 
grant  question  had  been  definately  settled, 
as   it  should  have  been  fifteen  years  since# 

What  a  Glorious  Panorama 
Unfolds,  as  the  traveller  leaves  the  San 
Goniotio,  going  north.  The  valley  for 
twenty  miles  spreads  out  like  a  map,  be- 
low, with  each  village,  hamlet,  and  ranch, 
lined  by  living  green.  The  coloring  is  so 
grateful  to  the  eye,  one  is  never  tired  of 
looking.  Almost  the  first  place  upon  en- 
tering the  valley  proper  of  San  Bernardino, 
from  the  south,  is  that  of  Dr.  Barton's, 
on  the  sight  of  the  old  mission.  Evorthing 
about  the  premises  indicates  substantial 
liberality  and  prosperity.  The  grounds 
are  watered  by  an  acequia,  taken  from  the 
Santa  Ana  river,  some  ten  miles  above;  of 
a  capacity  to  run  any  needful  machinery, 
as  well  as  to  irrigate  thousands  of  acres  of 
land. 

A  Geographical  Error. 
Before  leaving  the  vicinity  of  San  Gor- 
gonio entirely,  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
a  grave  error  of  the  geographer  in  placing 
that  prominent  landmark,  Mt.  San  Jacinto, 
at  least  twenty  miles  away  from  its  actual 
position.  It  flanks  San  Gorgonio  Pass  on 
the  south,  as  Mt.  San  Bernardino  does  the 
northern  side  of  the  Pass — instead  of  being 
twenty  miles  away,  as  the  map-makers  have 


it.  This  beautiful  picture  spread  over  a 
stretch  of  country  farther  than  the  eye  can 
reach,  is  a  standing  rebuke  to  those  fishers 
for  subsidies,  who  feign  would  have  the 
people  believe  that  a  railroad  was  going  a 
hundred  miles  through  an  irreclaimable 
desert,  when,  by  a  divergence  of  fifty 
miles,  such  a  succession  of  productive  val- 
leys can  be  passed  through  and  their  at- 
tendant business  obtained. 

Dr.  Barton  has  eighty  acres  in  vineyard, 
with  substantial  brick  store-house  and  dis- 
tillery for  wines  and  brandies;  he  has  also 
a  thrifty  bearing  orange  orchard,  together 
with  a  choice  selection  of  other  fruits  and 
foreign  vines.  Passing  through  old  San 
Bernardino  we  must  not  forget  to  notice 
the  prolific  orchard  of  Von  Devoin,  three 
orango  trees  within  which,  brought  its 
owner  $200  last  year  for  their  fruit.  Pass- 
ing from  San  Bernardino  toward  the  south- 
west, down  the  Santa  Ana,  we  leave  River- 
side, with  its  parched  fields  and  its  victim- 
ized hunters  for  earthly  paradises,  on  our 
left,  and  in  twenty-five  miles  come  to  the 
Rincon  settlement,  which  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Santa  Ana,  instead  of  on  the 
south,  as  laid  down  on  the  maps. 

Hickey's  Ranch. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Hickey  has  here  one  of  the 
choice  locations,  just  within  reach  of  the 
sea  breeze,  and  watered  by  living  springs. 
This  is  literally  the  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  The  distended  udders  of  the 
fifty  or  more  fine  American  cows  attests 
the  excellence  of  the  adjacent  pastures 
and  meadows,  three  hundred  acres  of  which 
are  owned  by  Mr.  Hickey,  who  has  just 
bought  from  the  "Rincon"  grant,  and 
thinks  he  can  subsist  upon  this  morsel  of 
mother  earth,  if  the  cows  continue  to 
thrive  as  they  have  the  past  two  dry  years. 

Here  let  us  say  a  word  for  the  lands  that 
cannot  be  irrigated.  One-half,  at  least, 
of  the  land  that  will  produce  small  grain 
will  also  produce  the  vine  in  its  utmost 
perfection,  as  is  attested  by  actual  trial.  A 
vineyard  of  eighty  acres,  where  I  am  now 
writing,  is  in  the  fullest  bearing — vines 
five  years  old — and  has  not  had  a  drop  of 
water  except  what  has  fallen;  an  effectual 
estopel  for  tho  mouths  of  the  croakers. 
F.  M.  Shaw. 

Los  Angeles  Co.,  June  15,  1872. 


A  Viniculturist  on  Alcohol  in  Califor- 
nia and  Foreign  Wines. 

Editors  Pacific  Rural  Press:— As  a 
grape  grower  and  wine  manufacturer  of 
twelve  years'  experience  in  California,  will 
you  allow  me  to  criticise  your  article  on 
California  wines  published  in  your  issue 
of  Juno  1st,  also  the  criticism  of  Mr.  G. 
Backus,  of  St.  Helena,  which  appeared  in 
your  issue  of  the  22d  inst. 

I  will  preface  this  article  by  admitting 
that  a  large  proportion  of  our  California 
wines  contain  an  excess  of  spirit,  and  are 
as  a  consequence  heady;  but  I  must  differ 
with  you  in  your  statement  that  they  con- 
tain from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of 
alcohol. 

Every  intelligent  vintner  knows  that  two 
per  cent,  of  sugar  will  produce  when  well 
fermented,  one  per  cent,  of  alcohol ;  our 
grapes  at-the  time  of  the  vintage  contain 
from  twenty  to  thirty  por  cent,  of  sugar. 

If  the  must  (  grape  juice  )  contains 
twenty  per  cent,  of  sugar,  the  fermentation 
will  be  completed  in  from  four  to  six  days, 
the  wine  will  then  be  dry,  and  contain  ten 
per  cent,  of  alcohol;  if  it  contains  twenty- 
four  percent.,  the  fermentation  will  last  a 
little  longer,  and  then  tho  wine  when  dry 
will  contain  twelve  per  cent,  of  spirit. 

If  the  must  contains  thirty  per  cent,  of 
sugar,  the  fermentation  will  be  very  active 
until  twelve  or  thirteen  percent,  of  alcohol 
has  been  eliminated,  when  the  fermentation 
will  stop,  and  from  four  to  six  per  cent,  of 
sugar  will  remain  in  the  wine,  there  doing 
enough  alcohol  present  to  preserve  the  re- 
maining sugar,  and  prevent  further  fermen- 
tation, 

According  to  this,  no  wine  containing 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  alcohol  can  be  made 
through  the  natural  process  of  fermen- 
tation, much  less  any  containing  twenty 
per  cent. 

I  have  no  doubt,  you  can  find  wines  with 
the  percentage  of  alcohol  you  mention,  but 
they  are  all  fortified  by  the  addition  of  a 
ceitiin  amount  of  spirit,  and  consequently, 
not  the  pure  and  simple  result  of  natural 
fermentation. 

French  and  German  dry  wines  vary  from 
nine  to  eleven  per  cent,  of  alcohol;  under 
nine  they  will  not  stand  shipmont ;  any- 
thing above  eleven  per  cent,  is  fortified, 
and  belongs  to  the  stronger  kinds,  such  as 
port,  sherry,  madeira,  etc. 


Water  Cannot  be  Used  to  Reduce  Wines, 
Not  even  before  fermentation;  it  is  true, 
water  reduces  the  percentage  of  alcohol, 
but  water  and  sugar  are  not  the  only  ele- 
ments necessary  to  make  a  good  wine; 
nature  alone  produces  and  elaborates  all 
these  elements  through  the  process  of 
growth  and  ripening  of  the  grapes.  I  have 
tried  introducing  water  with  the  various 
kinds  of  grapes.    The  only  way 

To  Make  a  Good  Light  Wine, 
Is  to  pick  the  grapes  before  they  are  too 
ripe, this  will  insure  a  prompt  fermentation , 
and  produce  a  light  and  well-flavored  wine, 
not  at  all  heady,  as  I  am  ready  to  prove  to 
you  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  call  on 
me  and  sample  the  contents  of  my  cellars. 

Vina. 
St.  Helena,  Napa  Co.,  June  25,  1872. 

Fossil  Discoveries   in   Solano   County. 

Editors  Press: — There  has  recently  been 
an  interesting  fossil  discovery  near  this  lo- 
cality, of  one  more  of  those  gigantic  mammoths 
which  in  the  olden  time,  clothed  in  flesh,  must 
have  made  the  wilderness  reverberate  with  the 
echo  of  their  loud  trumpetings.  Th  e  fossils  just 
discovered  consists  of  one  underjaw  with  the 
molar  grinder  entire;  one  upper  grinder  and 
part  of  another;  some  bones  of  the  neck  and 
back;  some  pieces  of  ribs;  part  of  one  shin- 
bone  from  the  knee-joint  down  to  the  ankle;  a 
piece  of  a  tusk  about  one  foot  in  length  and 
a  great  many  pieces  of  different  bones  much 
broken  up. 

These  fossils  were  discovered  by  a  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Allison,  on  his  farm  about  three 
miles  west  of  Rio  Vista,  in  Solano  county.  The 
remains  were  found  in  a  ravine  where  they  had 
been  partly  washed  bare  by  the  excessive  rains 
of  last  winter.  They  were  embedded  in  the  sub- 
stratum of  yellow  clay  that  usually  underlies 
the  alluvium  deposit  of  block  adobe. 

The  bones  evidently  belonged  to  some  huge 
mammoth,  Elephas  Primagtnus.  The  pieoe  of 
tusk  is  seven  inches  in  diameter  and  must  have 
been  broken  off  at  least  six  feet  from  the  head 
of  the  animal.  The  knee-joint  is  thirteen 
inches  in  its  longest  diameter.  I  have  in  my 
possession  one  of  the  upper  teeth  that  is '1  , 
inches  on  its  grinding  surface,  and  part  is  gene 
at  that.  The  neck  bones  are  iy%  inches  in  di- 
ameter. They  are  the  bones  of  a  very  old  ani- 
mal, as  evinced  by  the  tooth  in  the  under  jaw 
being  nearly  worn  down  even  to  where  the 
gums  must  once  have  been. 

There  are  probably  more  of  the  bones  that 
can  be  obtained,  and  Mr.  Allison  saj's  he  will  try 
to  find  the  other  tusk  which  may  be  in  a  better 
state  of  preservation. 

How  interesting  it  would  be  could  we  only 
look  back  at  the  condition  of  the  earth  in  the 
far-distant  past,  when  these  huge  mammoths 
and  mastodons  roamed  at  will  in  vast  herds 
unmolested  by  the  presence  or  obstructions  of 
man.  How  long  ago  that  was  it  is  useless  to 
conjecture,  as  their  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered under  such  peculiar  circumstances  as 
to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  ocean  has  milt  d 
its  stormy  billows  over  the  laud  since  they 
ceased  to  exist  upon  it.  W.  R.  Frink. 

Rio  Vista,  June  18,  1872. 


About  that  "Four  Years  on  a  Farm." 

Editors  Rural  Press  : —  I  have  just 
read  the  letter  of  "Four  years  on  a  Farm," 
in  the  Rural  of  the  15th  inst.,  and  I  fear 
it    is  another   hint  from   Mrs.  Artemesia 

M to    build    her  a  house,  as    well  as 

a  front   fence.      However,   I    know   Mrs. 

M    has   no     trouble    gathering    the 

eggs,  for  the  birdies  have  nice  nests  made 
in  lime  barrels  placed  on  scaffolding,  out 
of  the  reach  of  skunks,  rats,  etc.,  and  as 
for  roosting  places,  they  perch  themselves 
very  comfortably  on  the  comb  of  the  barn ; 
and  those  not  able  to  climb  the  ladder,  or 
fly  so  high,  accommodate  themselves  on 
the  edge  of  the  horse-mangers  and  harness 
pegs. 

Chicken  Fatality. 

One  thing  I  do  not  understand,  why  it 
is  that  chickens  are  so  short-lived  in  tho 
country;  mine  generally  begin  to  die  off 
at  from  12  to  18  months  old ;  they  have 
free  range  over  a  large  exteDt  of  cultivated 
ground,  and  it  seems  that  they  might  get 
a  sufficient  amount  of  insect  food  to  keep 
them  in  health,  as  I  only  keep  two  or  three 
dozen  grown  ones  together  at  a  time. 

Harvest 
Is  about  over  in  this  neighborhood ;  as  the 
crops  were  short,  nearly  everything  was 
cut  for  hay.  Good  hay  is  selling  at  from 
$8  to  $10  per  ton,  in  the  field,  and  from 
$12  to  $13,  baled.  Corn  and  vegetables 
are  not  looking  so  well  as  at  this  time  last 
year,  in  consequence  of  so  much  cool 
weather  this  spring. 

Fruits  of  all  kinds  will  be  abundant  this 
season,  notwithstanding  the  frosts  of  April. 

St.  Helena,  June  17th,  1872.  j.  m. 
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Maple  Sugar — Its  Formation. 

The  formation  of  the  sugar  in  the  sap  of  the 
maple,  like  many  other  organic  processes,  is  not 
perfectly  understood  by  chemists,  but  the  fol- 
lowing facts  are  well  ascertained,  and  afford  a 
partial  explanation  of  the  mystery.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  summer  considerable  starch  and 
similar  substances  are  deposited  in  the  cells  of 
the  sap  wood  of  trees.  These  are  the  stores 
laid  up  for  the  manufacture  of  the  foliage  for 
the  next  summer.  When  spring  comes  the 
roots  of  the  trees  wake  up  from  their  winter 
sleep,  and  imbibe  large  quantities  of  water  from 
the  soil,  long  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell. 
This  water  is  of  course  charged  with  various 
salts,  some  of  which,  like  carbonate  of  lime, 
are  held  in  solution  by  the  carbonic  acid  con- 
tained in  the  water,  while  others  are  soluble  in 
pure  water.  This  water  is  gradually  carried  up 
the  stem  of  the  tree  by  capillary  attraction  and 
by  osmose ;  but  as  it  ascends  through  the  cells 
it  converts  some  of  their  contents  into  sugar, 
becoming  denser  and  more  saccharine  as  it 
rises,  until  finally  it  reaches  the  buds. 

If  now  the  weather  is  warm  enough,  the  buds 
expand  and  soon  burst  into  leaves  and  flowers. 
The  first  energies  of  the  tree  are  devoted  to  per- 
fecting these  important  parts;  and  when  this  is 
accomplished  the  leaves  commence  to  prepare 
the  material  for  the  growth  of  another  year. 
This  is  deposited  in  the  new  layer  of  wood 
which  is  formed  directly  under  the  bark,  ready 
to  be  taken  up  again  the  next  spring  for  the 
formation  of  new  twigs  and  leaves,  and  thus  the 
circulation  goes  on  from  year  to  year.  The 
only  part  of  the  trunk  that  takes  any  active  part 
in  the  circulation  is  the  sap  or  light-colored 
wood.  The  old  dark  portion  of  the  wood  in 
the  interior  has  become  clogged  up  with  insol- 
uble matter,  and  is  no  longer  capable  either  of 
conducting  sap  or  of  performing  any  other 
function  in  the  economy  of  the  tree. 

If  we  wish  to  make  sugar  from  the  sap  of  any 
tree,  it  must  be  tapped  at  the  time  of  year  when 
it  is  most  abundantly  charged  with  that  liquid, 
and  this  is  usually  a  month  or  two  before  the 
leaves  begin  to  expand. 

Nearly  all  our  hard-wood  trees  will  yield  more 
or  less  sugar,  but  only  a  very  few  of  them  fur- 
nish it  in  large  quantities,  or  pure  enough  for 
domestic  use.  The  Acer,  or  Maple  family, 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  this  respect, 
and  chief  among  these  is  the  Acer  Saccharinum, 
or  sugar  maple,  the  juice  of  which  contains 
from  three  to  six  per  cent,  of  cane  sugar.  That 
which  comes  from  the  tree  when  it  is  first 
tapped  is  much  richer  than  that  which  flows 
later  in  the  seison.  The  first  sap  ascending 
the  stem  naturally  dissolves  out  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  starch  and  gum.  After  the  sap 
is  drawn  it  is  concentrated  by  boiling  until  it 
commences  to  crystallize,  when  it  is  allowed  to 
cool  and  deposit  the  sugar. 

During  this  concentration  of  the  sap  the  lime 
salts  which  have  been  held  in  solution  are  grad- 
ually precipitated  as  the  syrup  becomes  more 
dense.  This  deposit,  or  "nitre, "as  it  is  called, 
consists,  according  to  some  authorities,  of  car- 
bonate of  lime ;  others  consider  it  to  be  malate 
of  lime  or  saccharate  of  lime.  The  flow  of  sap 
varies  much  with  the  state  of  the  weather,  be- 
ing most  abundant  when  the  nights  are  cool  and 
the  days  warm. 

This  has  been  explained  on  the  supposition 
that  on  warm  days  the  air  contained  in  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  expands,  thus  forcing  the  sap 
out;  while  as  the  tree  cools  off  at  night  the  air 
contracts,  and  the  sap  rises  from  the  roots  to 
supply  the  vacuum,  to  be  again  forced  out  the 
next  day.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  commence  to 
expand  the  flow  ceases,  because  then  the  leaves 
are  able  to  evaporate  all  the  water  that  the  roots 
can  supply.  But  the  continual  tapping  °f  the 
tree,  and  the  withdrawal  of  its  stores  of  nour- 
ishment, soon  causes  it  to  languish,  and  it  can- 
not survive  such  treatment  many  years  any 
more  than  a  man  could  survive  the  loss  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  blood  each  day. — Ex. 

Artifical  Water  Lime. — It  has  been  long 
known  to  chemists  that  water  lime  consists  sub- 
stantially of  quick  lime,  burnt  clay,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  magnesia,  but 
scarcely  any  effort  has  been  made  to  utilize  this 
knowledge.  All  yellow  or  red  clays  contain 
iron,  and  most  specimens  of  lime  in  use  contain 
the  required  magnesia.  If  burnt  clay  or  brick 
dust  in  the  fine  powder  be  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  fresh  slacked  lime,  and  twice  this 
weight  of  clean,  sharp  sand  be  added,  a  com- 
pound will  be  formed  which  will  harden  under 
water  equal  to  the  best  hydraulic  cement. 

Chemical.  Action  in  Porous  Filters. — In  the 
course  of  an  examination  of  filters,  at  the  in- 
stance af  the  British  Medical  Journal,  Professor 
Wanklyn  has  had  proof  that  filtration  through 
beds  of  porous  materials  includes  very  poweful 
chemical  action,  albuminoid  matter  being  in- 
stantly resolved  into  ammonia  and  other  prod- 
ucts by  the  action  of  the  filter,  which,  indeed, 
behaves  in  this  respect  like  a  boiling  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potash.  A  good  filter  is  a 
sanitary  engine  of  great  power. 

One  of  the  salts  most  sensitive  to  heat  is  the 

double  iodide  of  silver  and  mercury.  Its  natural 

color  is  yellow,  but  it  turns  red  if  warmed,  and 

eturns  yellow  again  on  cooling. 


The  New  Mode  of  ConveyiDg  Compressed 
Air  as  a  Motor. 

We  made  reference,  a  few  months  since  to 
some  interesting  experiments  which  had  just 
then  been  concluded  in  Portland,  Maine,  with 
regard  to  an  improved  method  of  conveying  air 
or  steam  for  motive  purposes,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  usual  amount  of  friction  against  the  walls 
of  the  conducting  pipe.  The  principle  involved, 
and  mode  of  testing  the  same,  is  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Given  to  transmit  the  full  effect  of  an  air 
compressor  (notof  theprime  motor), at  a  press- 
ure of  say  40  lbs.  to  the  inch.  The  first  step  is 
to  determine  the  size  of  the  conduit  pipe.  Set 
a  pressure  gauge  on  the  reservoir  which  receives 
the  compressed  air,  and  when  a  pressure  of  40 
lbs.  is  indicated,  open  an  orifice  in  the  res- 
ervoir so  large  as  to  exhaust  the  effect  of  the 
compressor  as  fast  as  delivered. 

The  compressor  is  now  working  into  the  res- 
ervoir, the  orifice  is  now  blowing  off,  and  the 
gauge  stands  at  40.  Suppose  the  orifice  to  be 
one  inch  in  diameter.  Now  attach  to  the 
same  a  pipe  of  one  inch  calibre,  say  100  foet 
long.  At  a  point  near  the  outer  end  of  this 
pipe  set  a  pressure  gauge,  and  the  pressure, 
with  the  pipe  wide  open,  will  be  found  to  be 
something  less  than  40  lbs.  The  element  of 
friction  has  been  developed  in  the  pipe,  and 
will  accumulate  rapidly  as  the  distance  is  in- 
creased, and  it  is  evident  that  a  pipe  of  the  di- 
ameter of  the  original  exhaustive  orifice  will 
not  convey  the  force  without  loss. 

Take  a  new  pipe  1%  inch  diameter;  on  this 
find  the  point  where  a  slight  diminution  of 
pressure  is  indicated  by  the  gauge.  Just  be- 
yond this  point  insert  a  ring  of  one  inch  orifice 
in  the  pipe,  giving  a  shoulder,  all  round,  of  % 
inch,  and  the  lost  pressure  will  be  found  to  have 
been  restored. 

The  effect  of  the  ring  or  diaphragm  is  to  line 
the  pipe  with  a  hollow  cylinder  of  air  through- 
out, which  cannot  advance,  being  prevented  by 
the  ring  and  held  against  the  pipe  with  a  press- 
ure of  40  lbs.  to  the  inch,  and  all  the  friction 
which  occurs  is,  consequently,  that  of  air 
against  ah-. 

There  are  now  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  reservoir,  an  orifice  of  one  inch,  and  a  press- 
ure of  40  lbs.  to  the  inch,  and  there  being  no 
more  than  these  at  the  reservoir  itself,  no  force 
has  been  lost  in  the  transmission.  The  reser- 
voir has  been  virtually  moved  forward  to  this 
point.  Repeating  the  operation  at  the  same 
distance  out  from  this  point  as  from  this  to  the 
reservoir  produces  the  same  result.  Each  joint 
or  section  of  the  pipe  charges  the  succeeding 
with  original  force,  and  it  would  seem  that  there 
can  be  no  limit  to  the  application  of  the  princi- 
ple." 

This  invention  is  the  product  of  the  ingen- 
ious brain  of  an  old  Californian,  Mr.  Eobert 
Spear,  who  not  only  conceived  the  idea  in  San 
Francisco,  but  made  his  first  experiments  here 
in  July,  186G.  Mr.  Spear  afterwards  went  East, 
where  he  continued  his  experiments,  and  when 
he  made  his  application  for  a  patent,  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  sent  its  ablest  examiners 
to  Boston  to  test  it.  The  Department  would 
not  grant  his  claims  to  their  full  extent,  until 
after  such  test  had  been  made — so  i*  is  reported 
in  the  Boston  Advertiser. 

So  preposterous  were  his  claims  that  the  com- 
missioners thought  he  was  crazy  when  he  first 
made  his  application  for  a  patent. 

Mr.  Spear  demonstrates  the  correctness  of  his 
idea  of  the  mode  of  the  passage  of  the  currents  of 
air  or  steam  through  his  new  conduits  by  using 
colored  fluids  in  glass  tubes  provided  with  his  in- 
vention, and  by  which  it  is  plainly  shown  that 
the  propelled  current  is  kept  in  the  center  of 
the  tube,  without  any  friction  at  the  sides.  If, 
by  a  diaphragm  pierced  with  holes  at  the  sides, 
this  current  is  forced  to  divide  and  seek  pass- 
age next  the  inner  surface  of  the  pipe,  it  at 
once  resumes  its  course  in  the  centre  after  the 
obstruction  is  passed.  Mr .  Spear  has  also  dis- 
covered that  while  any  angle  or  bend  in  any 
ordinary  pipe  obstructs  a  fluid  flowing  through, 
by  enlarging  the  pipe  at  angles,  the  friction  and 
loss  of  power  is  overcome.  At  Mount  Cenis 
and  at  the  Hoosac  tunnel  it  has  been  found 
necessary  greatly  to  enlarge  the  whole  conduct- 
ing pipe  for  every  mile  of  distance  the  com- 
pressed air  has  to  be  forced.  This,  of  course, 
seriously  increases  the  expense.  Mr.  Spear's 
invention  greatly  reduces  the  size  of  conduits 
necessary  for  long  distance. 

The  claim  set  up  that  this  invention  proves 
the  existence  of  an  exception  to  the  law  of  phy- 
sics, that  there  can  be  no  motion  without  fric- 
tion— that  not  a  particle  of  difference  can  be  de- 
tected between  the  pressure  at  the  reservoir  and 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  conduit  pipe, 
must  still  be  taken  with  many  grains  of 
allowance  notwithstanding  "the  concurrent 
testimony  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
country  to  that  effect."  There  must  be  friction 
in  passing  the  iron  rings;  and  it  cannot  be  pos- 
sible that  even  a  current  of  air  can  pass  through 
air  at  rest  without  friction. 


Drying  Lumber  by  Steam. — All  the  piano- 
makers  in  New  York,  and  some  cabinet-makers, 
dry  their  lumber  by  steam  heat.  The  process 
is  very  simple.  A  large  room  is  provided  with 
systems  of  iron  tubes,  through  which  the  steam 
circulates,  and  so  arranged  that  the  water  of 
condensation  flows  by  itself  back  to  the  boiler 
No  steam  or  water  can  get  out,  so  that  only  the 
heat  gets  into  the  room,  in  which  the  lumber 
is  kept  for  weeks,  and  even  months,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  100  to  150"  F.  Another  process  is 
to  expose  the  lumber  to  the  steam  itself. 


A  New  Invention. — It  is  probable  that  before 
loDg  the  usual  notice  to  be  sees  on  board 
steamboats,  "  No  smoking  allowed  abaft  the 
funnel,"  will  have  to  be  discontinued,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  any  funnel  abaft  which  smoking 
can  be  prohibited.  Smokers  will  be  simply  re- 
quested to  discharge  their  smoke  into  the  water. 
According  to  the  Swiss  Times,  two  Austrian 
marine  officers  and  a  marine  engineer  have  dis- 
covered by  united  experiments  a  method  of 
conveying  away  under  water  the  smoke  from 
the  steam  engine,  instead  of  through  a  funnel 
into  the  air.  They  make  use  of  double  ventila- 
tors, which  compress  the  smoke  and  force  it 
overboard.  For  propelling  these  ventilators 
they  employ,  according  to  circumstances,  either 
water  power — that  is,  the  pressure  of  the  water 
between  the  surface  of  the  water  and  the  place 
where  this  apparatus  is  fixed — or,  for  smaller 
vessels,  steampower.  The  advantages  of  this 
discovery  are  the  greater  security  of  ships 
of  war,  as  in  armor-plated  ships  the  only 
vulnerable  part,  the  funnel,  will  be  taken  away. 
Other  advantages  will  be  the  saving  of  space 
now  occupied  by  the  passage  of  the  funnel 
through  every  deck,  as  well  as  security  against 
danger  from  fire;  complete  regulation  of  the 
draught,  and  in  consequence  of  that,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  method  for  consuming  the  smoke, 
thereby  effecting  a  saving  of  fuel;  and,  finally, 
better  ventilation  of  the  boiler.  For  submarine 
and  torpedo  ships  and  monitors  this  discovery 
will  be  of  great  value,  as  these  last  will  be  ren- 
dered quite  invulnerable.  The  trials  that  have 
been  made  have,  it  is  alleged,  resulted  in  a  com- 
plete success,  even  to  the  smallest  details. 


The    Wild    Flowers    of  San    Joaquin 
Valley. 

[Written  for  the  Eubal  Press,  by  Ralph  Rambler.] 
Reader,  have  your  wanderings  in  pursuit  of 
business  or  pleasure,  ever  led  you  through  San 
Joaquin  Valley  ?  And  were' you  ever  there  when 
April  showers  have  freshened  its  verdure,  after 
the  abundant  rains  of  winter  have  brought  our 
native  plants  to  their  full  perfection  ?  If  so, 
where  did  you  ever  see  a  richer  or  more  beauti- 
ful garden-spot  of  wild  flowers  ? 

Wherever  the  plowshare  has  not  lately  turned 
the  fertile  soil,  and  where  the  rank  grain  is  not 
waving  in  a  unbroken  surface  of  green,  the  na- 
tive sod  is  densely  studded  with  varied  flowers 
of  almost  every  hue — some  of  unsurpassed 
beauty  and  fragrance.  Here  as  elsewhere  in 
our  State, 

Nature 
Has  sown  with  unsparing  hand.  Away  from 
our  river-bottoms,  our  fooihills  and  mountains, 
in  which  alone  our  timber  grows,  and  wherever 
the  busy  farmer  has  not  disturbed  the  reign  of 
Nature,  this  flower-bed  of  annual  plants,  vary- 
ing in  hight  from  a  few  inches  to  rarely  more 
than  two  or  three  feet,  extends  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  with  not  a  single  tree  or  shrub 
to  interrupt  the  view. 

Such  a  sight  is  here  presented  as  greeted  the 
eyes  of  the  hardy  pioneers  of  the  Southern  and 
Northwestern  States,  when  they  gazed  for  the 
first  time  upon  their  broad  prairies  where  the 
Red-man,  the  deer,  and  the  buffalo  roamed  in 
undisputedpossession.  And  as  the  early  deni- 
zens of  these  wild  prairies  have  long  since  van- 
ished before  the  steady  march  of  civilization, 
and  with  them  may  have  perished  many  of  the 
flowers  of  their  day,  so  must  the  lapse  of  a 
quarter  or  a  half  century,  make  similar  changes 
in  our  valley.     Come  then,  let  us 

Ramble 
Together,  and  as  a  pastime  and  pleasure,  let  us 
study  and  chronicle  the  names  of   some  of  our 
floral   beauties,  before   they  shall   have  passed 
away. 

For  even  though,  dear  reader,  none  of  these 
flowers  shall  finally  perish  to  be  seen  no  more, 
the  spring-time  will  soon  end,  the  rains  will 
cease,  the  plains  now  so  richly  carpeted,  will 
then  be  dry  and  sere,  and  our  wild  flowers  will 
leave  us,  until  another  spring,  like  a  resurrec- 
tion morn,  shall  bring  them  again  to  beautify 
and  cheer  our  way.  And  let  us  take  the  chil- 
dren with  us  in  our  rambles,  for  they  all  love 
flowers,  and  can  learn  some  useful  lessons  from 
their  study.     What  then  are  the 

Flowers 
That  most  attract  the  eye  on  our  sandier,  or 
lighter  soils  V  They  are  the  orange-colored 
poppy,  blue  and  pink  lupines,  lovegroves,  blue- 
bells, the  painted-cup,  or,  as  it  might  be  very 
suitably  named,  princess'  plume,  the  flax-flower, 
wild  chrysanthemum,  star-thistle,  milk-weed, 
dandelion,  lark  spurs,  evening-primroses,  and 
several  others  worthy  of  record,  but  which  as  yet 
unfortunately  have  no  common  English  name, 
such  as  the  white  collinsia,  the  purple  calandri- 
nia,  the  lilac-colored  phacelia,  and  the  two  spe- 
cies of  gilia. 

The  most  common  on  our  harder  and  heavier 
soils  are  yellow,  white  and  purple  tulips,  two 
kinds  of  yellow  poppy,  and  a  white  variety 
which  is  comparatively  rare,  the  white  lupine, 
the  cowslip,  white  heliotrope,  several  members 
of  the  lily  and  asphodel  families,  clovers,  Indian 
wheat,  and  a  tall,  odd-looking  member  of  the 
mint  family,  most  likely  a  species  of  dragon- 
head, with  its  delicately  fringed  and  lilac-tinted 
flowers  resting  in  a  bed  of  thorns.  The 
latter  plant  is  commonly  but  incorrectly  called 
"thistle,"   on  account  of  its  prickly    leaves. 


It  may  be  well  to  mention,  in  passiu 
pine  is  the  common  name  of  what  is  1,  ly 

known  to  many  as  the  pea-plant.  AnotLu  j- 
mon  name  for  it  is  sun-dial,  given  from  its  pe- 
culiar habit  of  always  turning  the  upper  surface 
of  its  leaves  towards  the  sun,  thus  regularly 
following  his  daily  course  from  east  to  west. 
Larkspurs  and  many  other  flowers  most  abun- 
dant on  our  looser  lands,  are  also  fouud  on  our 
heavy  soil,  where  they  usually  indicate  its 
greater  fertility  by  their  ranker  growth. 

Along  our  streams  alone,  are  found  wild 
roses,  violets,  sun-flowers,  wild  tobacco,  the 
yellow  monkey-flower,  a  large  vetch  or  pea  vine, 
with  pale  purple  flowers,  equal  in  size  and  beau- 
ty to  those  of  the  sweet  pea,  Indian  lettuce, 
some  of  the  larger  varieties  of  clover,  and  the 
very  beautiful  willow-herb  with  its  showy  pink 
and  purple  flowers,  reminding  one  at  a  glance 
of  the  fuchsia,  to  which  it  is  closely  related. 
And  while  we  enumerate  the  most  noted  of  our 
wild  flowers,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
prince  among  our  many  plants  suitable  for 

Pasturage; 
We  mean,  the  Fil-e-ree  (accent  on  last  syllable), 
as  we  really  pronounce  it,  by  a  short  and 
natural  corruption  in  English  of  the  Spanish 
alfilerilla.  Although  it  is  not  a  native  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  thougn  its  small  pink  flowers  are 
not  among  the  most  conspicuous,  the  whole 
plant  with  its  finely  divided  leaves  and  queer 
seed-pods,  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  beau- 
tiful, as  well  as  one  of  the  most  generally  dis- 
tributed over  the  valleys  and  foothills  of  our 
State. 

These,  which  comprise  our  most  showy  wild 
flowers,  and  many  other  pretty  ones  for  which 
we  have  as  yet  no  common  names,  meet  our 
gaze  until  they  become  like  the  familiar  faces 
of  so  many  friends,  on  every  walk,  or  drive 
or  ride  throughout  our  broad  valley.  Peeping 
out,  or  towering  high,  from  among  their  rich 
green  leaves  and  our  various  grasses;  or  inter- 
mingled with  the  young  and  thinner  grain,  they 
paint  the  roadsides  with  every  tint  of  the  rain- 
bow, or  with  the  purest  white. 

In  our  future  rambles  and  chats,  we  shall  try 
to  describe,  if  not  all,  at  least  our  most  attrac- 
tive flowers,  so  that  anyone,  with  a  little  ob- 
servation and  care,  can  recognize  them  by  their 
common  names,  some  of  which  are  mentioned 
above.     We  shall  also  give  their 

Latin,  or  Systematic  Names, 
Selected  by  the  leading  naturalists  of  the  world, 
so  that  a  professional  botanist  may  identify 
them,  and  any  other  reader  who  wishes  to  do 
so,  may  learn  these  names  and  know  the  reasons 
why  they  have  been  chosen.  For  there  should 
be  no  wish,  connected  with  his  studies,  dearer 
to  one  who  loves  the  noble  and  useful  sciences 
of  botany  and  natural  history,  than  to  remove 
the  prejudices  existing  against  them  among  the 
masses  of  our  people,  on  account  of  many 
technical  terms  necessary  to  secure  the  proper 
accuracy  and  system  in  every  science,  that  they 
too  may  find  that  feature  attractive,  which,  un- 
less properly  understood,  must  very  naturally 
be  repulsive.     While  we  should  enter  the 

Temple  of  Nature 
With  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  the  humble  faith  and 
love  of  a  little  child,  we  should  strive  to  study 
its  wonders  and  beauties  with  the  zeal  and  ac- 
curacy of  a  trained  and  true  philosopher,  who 
would  learn  from  the  Great  Architect  of  the 
Universe  by  "  Looking  through  Nature  up  to 
Nature's  God;"  and  by  seeing  that  the  princi- 
ples thus  obtained  are  reconciled  and  combined 
with  the  unfailing  truths  of  His  revelation. 
As  the  only  sure  foundation  for  all  our  inquiries 
after  light  and  truth,  let  us  cling  unswervingly 
to  this  principle :  The  works  and  words  op 
the  Creator  can  not  contradict  each  other, 
when  both  are  properly  interpreted.  This  is 
at  once  the  foundation  and  corner-stone  and  key 
of  all  true  science. 

Descriptions  of  some  of  our  wild  flowers  will 
be  attempted  in  future  numbers. 

San  Joaquin  Valley,  May,  1872. 

Plant  Flowers. 

The  following  short  sermon  from  the  Farm- 
ers' Advocate,  by  "Theodore,"  will  commend 
itself  to  our  readers  for  its  good  sense  and 
beauty : 

Farmers'  wives  and  daughters,  here  is  a  sub- 
ject in  which  you  all  feel  an  interest.  Taste 
leaps  with  joy  at  its  discussion;  pride  approves 
the  choice,  judgment  confirms  it,  health  re- 
joices at  the  prospect,  and  the  angels  of  the 
household  will  furnish  willing  hands  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  object.  The  object  is  for 
the  queen  of  the  household  to  surround  it  with 
shrubbery  and  flowers,  make  it  attractive, 
healthy,  cool,  comfortable  and  refeshing. 

Would  you  be  surrounded  with  flowers, 
spring,  summer  and  autumn?  Would  you  live 
in  a  home  of  roses?  Would  you  inhale  sweets 
ness  and  perfume?  Would  you  gaze  upon 
beauty  until  it  is  reflected  permanently  in  your 
cheeks,  and  your  breath  becomes  one  with  their 
fragrance?  Then  plant  about  you  the  choicest 
shrubbery  and  flowers  which  bloom,  each  suc- 
ceeding the  other,  and  make  your  home  a 
charmed  spot,  and  the  envy  of  all  around  you. 
This  is  not  man's  work,  but  woman's  work, 
it  is  one  of  her  Hghts;  guard  it  vigilantly  and 
see  that  no  trespassing  hand  deprives  you  of 
your  "inalienable  rights." 

Would  you  excite  the  envv  of  your  friends, 
the  noblest  emulation  of  your  neighbors,  the 
admiration  of  your  visitors  and  the  passer-by, 
the  love  of  your  husband,  the  spirit  of  refine- 
ment and  the  love  of  beauty  in  your  children, 
the  gratitude  of  all,  and  the  approbation  of 
your  own  conscience,  then— plant  JUnvers. 


jP  jR,  E  8  B  * 


[July  6,  1872. 
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San  Jose  Farmers'  Club  and  Protective 
Association. 

[Reported  specialty  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Meeting  of  June  29th. 
President  Casey  in  the  chair.  Mr.  O.  Cot- 
tle reported  that  the  Board  of  Managers  hud 
rented  a  new  hall,  in  Balbach's  block,  at  $20 
per  mouth.  Mr.  Holloway,  for  the  Committee 
on  Taxing  Growing  Crops,  reported  against  the 
tux.  He  accompanied  the  report  with  a  few 
remarks.  He  said  assessing  the  laud,  then  the 
improvements  and  then  the  crops,  was  very 
much  like  assessing  a  horse,  then  his  legs  and 
then  his  shoes.  Real  estate  means  ownership 
in  land  in  all  appurtenances  thereunto  belong- 
ing, and  should  all  be  assessed  together.  Mr. 
O.  Cottle  could  not  see  much  in  the  report. 
Was  it  not  just  the  same  to  take  two  listings, 
one  of  land  ut  $500,  and  one  on  improvements 
of  $500,  as  to  make  one  of  real  estate  at  $1,000. 
The  valuation  of  property  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Assessor.  Then  our  remedy 
lies  in  electing  good  men  to  that  positition. 
There  is  not  the  least  danger  of  the  Supervisors 
levying  too  high  a  rate  per  cent.,  as  sug- 
gested in  the  report.  They  are  men  of  fair 
ability,  and  now  they  have  the  value  of  all  the 
property  in  the  county  and  know  how  much  tax 
must  be  raised,  it  is  only  an  easy  problem  in 
the  rule  of  three,  which  a  ten  year-old  boy 
might  work.  The  question  was  raised  that 
there  was  nothing  belore  the  Club,  and  the  dis- 
cussion out  of  order,  whereupon  Mr.  York 
moved  the 

Adoption  of  the  Report. 

Mr.  Holloway  hud  two  points  to  make;  first, 
was  to  resist  the  tax;  and  the  second,  to  be  rep- 
resented before  the  Board  of  Equalization.  He 
knew  a  man  who  had  a  few  mustangs  worth 
from  $10  to  $15  per  head,  which  were  assessed 
$30  each.  He  would  rather  pay  the  tax  than 
lose  a  day  going  before  the  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion. As  soon  as  a  man  is  elected  to  office,  he 
acts  us  if  he  was  a  fed  counsel  against  the  poor 
people.  This  thing  of  dividing  and  subdividing 
property  on  the  assessment  rolls,  is  only  to  get 
additional  taxes.  We  must  attend  to  it  before 
the  Board  of  Equalization,  or  there  will  be  tens 
of  thousands  collected  of  the  poor  to  favor  the 
Mill ( is  and  the  Stanfords.  Small  estates  are 
assessed  above  their  true  value,  while  the  large 
estates  are  assessed  far  below.  A  bold,  united 
front  ought  to  be  presented  to  this  thing. 

Mr.  Cottle  said  he  was  still  unchanged  in  his 
opinions;  even  after  listening  to  the  arguments, 
he  could  see  no  good  in  the  report.  The  whole 
question  of  valuation  lies  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Assessors.  The  only  plan  is  to  elect  com- 
petent men.  He  don't  want  that  report  to  go 
out  as  the  opinions  of  this  Club. 

Mr.  Bui-gland  considered  this  tax  unjust.  It 
was  discouraging  to  labor.  One  man  works  and 
puts  in  a  crop  and  is  taxed  for  it;  another  idles 
away  his  time  and  goes  free.  It  works  against 
industry ;  it  is  offering  a  premium  to  idleness. 
Such  a  thing  was  not  heard  of  in  the  country 
where  he  came  from. 

Mr.  J.  Hobson  said  that  revenue  must  be 
raised  and  as  we  were  different  from  other  peo- 
ple of  necessity,  we  would  have  different  plans, 
but  he  did  not  like  the  separate  listing;  it  gets  at 
the  property  of  the  poor  more  closely  than  of 
the  rich.  On  small  divisions  the  improvements 
are  noticed  more  particularly  and  assessed 
higher.  Wealthy  people  whose  property  is  in 
bonds  and  money  are  assessed  no  higher  than 
usual  but  the  poor  are. 

The  vote  being  taken  six  voted  for  the   adop- 
tion of  the  report  and  one  against. 
Storing  Grain  in  Bulk. 

Mr.  Wade  of  Alviso  offered  to  furnish  sacks 
to  those  wishing  to  store  their  wheat  in  the 
grain  bins  of  his  brick  warehouse. 

Mr.  Pebbles  in  behalf  of  Committee  on  Rail- 
roads reported  progress.  Considered  the  pros- 
pect of  securing  a  narrow-gauge  road  to  Alviso 
as  very  favorable. 

The  Question  adopted  for  discussion  at  next 
meeting  is  Grass  and  Grazing. 

The  Club  next  took  up  the  License  Question. 
Mr.  Pebbles  thinks  it  better  to  preserve  a  sys- 
tem of  License.  Those  who  trade  should  help 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  government.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  License  there  would  be  whisky 
shops  at  almost  every  door.  The  license  sys- 
tem keeps  them  thinned  out. 

Mr.  Thompson  said  that  they  tried  the  free 
trade  system  in  Ohio  and  it  did  not  work  well. 
Whisky  shops  became  such  a  nuisance  that 
they  were  soon  compelled  to  resort  to  the  Li- 
cense system  for  a  partial  relief. 

Mr.  Bnrgland  had  lived  where  there  were  no 
such  taxes,  and  he  thought  if  the  license  sys- 
tem were  abolished  there  would  be  less  drink- 
ing. The  poor  suffer  more  by  it  than  the  rich. 
It  comes  from  them  indirectly.  All  tax  should 
be  direct  and  should  be  levied  on  property,  no 
man  should  be  taxed  for  his  vocation. 

Mr.  Holloway  said:  "There  is  something  in 
this  question.  He  wants  to  abolish  all  license 
but  not  encourage  licentiousness.  Many  ap- 
peared to  think  an  old  lie  better  than  a  new 
truth.  We  have  discovered  that  it  is  not  best, 
for  a  few  dollars,  to  license  a  man  to  steal  or 
kill.  Why  can't  we  see  the  same  in  the  liquor 
trade?  He  for  one  did  not  want  to  be  guilty  of, 
or  have  any  part  or  parcel,  in  licensing  all  the 
crimes  of  such  an  iniquitous  business.  Let 
them  have  liquor  if  they  must,  but  not  by  me." 


Selling  the  Right  to  Do  Evil. 

Selling  of  privileges,  or  license,  originated 
amongst  the  aristocracy  as  against  the  masses. 
In  San  Jose  a  man  can't  sell  a  few  vegetables  on 
the  streets  without  being  fined.  If  he  has  a 
horse  for  sale  he  does  not  cry  it  on  the  Btreet 
himself,  but  has  to  fee  a  petty  auctioneer.  He 
supposed  that  the  town  of  San  Jose  was  making 
money  out  of  it,  but  it  was  all  a  mistake;  he 
finds  that  the  judges  fees  for  trying  the  "drunk" 
that  result  from  the  system,  is  more  than  the 
sum  collected  for  license. 

Mr.  J.  Hobson  said  formerly  there  were  but 
few  licenses  sold  ;  now,  most  everything  is 
licensed,  even  a  farmer  can't  sell  his  vegetables 
to  the  consumers.  They  have  to  pass  through 
the  hands  of  licensed  traders,  which  makes  all 
kinds  of  provisions  come  much  higher.  There 
are  subjects  that  people  appear  to  be  afraid  of, 
those  are  the  subjects  we  should  investigate. 
There  is  do  question  so  important  as  the  liquor 
license  question,  and  we  are  guilty  of  taxing 
money  from  it  to  pay  part  of  our  taxes. 

Mr.  Pebbles  thinks  we  should  keep  to  tho 
question  and  not  spend  the  time  in  Temperance 
Lectures.  He  recommendes  altering  but  not 
abolishing  the  license  system.  Taking  up  men 
three  or  four  times  for  a  drunk  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question.  What  is  the  use  of  abol- 
ishing the  license  until  we  can  stop  the  sale  of 
liquor  ?  Mr.  Wade  said  that  in  Europe  where 
the  system  of  licensing  the  sale  of  liquors  orig- 
inated, the  intention  was  to  let  none  but  good 
moral  men  sell  it  and  also  to  require  them  to 
furnish  victuals  to  travelers.  He  said  the  mat- 
ter was  worse  in  San  Francisco  than  anywhere 
else;  there  none  but  licensed  parties  could 
trade  and  they  were  so  independent  and  selfish 
that  they  did  just  as  they  pleased,  kept  what 
they  liked  and  sent  you  ihe  balance.  He  was 
opposed  to  those  troublesome  little  licenses  on 
the  sale  of  farm  produce  but  thought  the  sale 
of  liquors  ought  to  be  curtailed  by  license. 

The  committee  on  the  purchase  of  sacks  re- 
ported that  they,  individually,  were  going  to 
purchase  here  in  California,  instead  of  sending 
oft',  that  they  thought,  everything  considered, 
it  would  be  the  most  profitable.  Adjourned  to 
meet  next  Saturday  in  the  new  hall. 

San  Joaquin  Farmers'  Club. 

The  San  Joaquin  Farmers'  Club  met  in  regu- 
lar weekly  session  Saturday  afternoon,  June 
22d,  at  2  p.  M  ,  Dr.  E.  S.  Holden.  President,  in 
the  chair.  The  Chair  announced  that  the  sub- 
ject agreed  upon  for  discussion  was  "Fertiliz- 
ing the  Soil." 

Mr.  Hewlett,  of  the  firm  of  Jones  &  Hewlett, 
came  into  the  hall  accompanied  by  Mr.  B.  Ers- 
kine,  and  introduced  the  latter  gentleman  to  the 
Chair,  who  introduced  Mr.  Erskine  to  the  Club. 
The  latter  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  I. 
Case  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  improved  thresh- 
ing machines,  of  Bacine  (Wis).  Mr.  Erskine 
stated  that  the  firm  he  represented  manufac- 
tured on  a  very  large  scale,  and  he  desired  to 
introduce  the  Case  machine  in  the  Pacific 
coast  market.  He  expressed  a  willingness  to 
have  the  machine  tested  in  the  field  in  competi- 
tion with  others,  and  thereby  enable  farmers 
to  judge  of  its  practical  operations  from  their 
own  personal  observations.  Mr.  Hewlett  desired 
to  ascertain  the  object  of  testing  machines  in 
the  field,  and  how  and  in  what  manner  such 
contest  was  designed  to  be  conducted.  As 
agents  for  the  sa'e  of  the  Hall  and  the  Pitt's 
machines,  his  firm  had  no  authority  from  the 
manufacturers  to  place  them  in  competition 
with  others  at  the  manufacturers'  expense;  and 
being  engaged  in  seUing,  and  not  in  farming, 
his  linn  had  neither  suitable  men  nor  teams 
to  enable  him  to  put  the  machines  successfully 
in  the  field.  Mr.  Erskine  had,  however, 
authorized  him  to  put  the  Case  machine  in  the 
field  in  competition  with  any  and  all  others 
that  might  offer. 

Mr.  Hewlett  remarked  that  he  was  ready  to 
contribute  $25  towards  defraying  the  necessary 
expenses  of  a  test  of  threshing  machines.  Mr. 
Levis  moved  that  two  more  members  be  added 
by  the  Chair  to  the  committee,  on  Threshers. 
The  motion  was  carried,  and  Messrs.  Phelps 
and  Smyth  were  added  to  the  Committee. 

A  New  Industrial  Interest. 
President  Holden  briefly  addressed  the  club, 
and  stated  that  mixed  crops  would  soon  become 
an  absolute  necessity  with  the  farmers  of  Cali- 
fornia— mixed  crops  in  true  Yankee  style. 
Farmers  would  not  always  raise  wheat  and  noth- 
ing else.  He  called  the  attention  of  the  club  to 
a  sample  of  native  brandy — the  pure  article- — 
which,  by  a  newly-discovered  chemical  process, 
was  thoroughly  divested  of  ether,  fusel  oil,  and 
every  other  objectionable  element.  Samples  of 
fusel  oil  and  ether,  which  had  been  extracted, 
were  also  exhibited.  Dr.  Holden  then  intro- 
duced Dr.  Curtis  of  Yolo  county,  who  briefly 
addressed  the  club  in  relation  to  the  operations 
of  the  Johnson  Brandy  and  Wine  Manufactory 
of  Sacramento,  the  establishment  which  pro- 
duced tho  article  of  brandy  which  Dr.  Holden 
had  exhibited  to  the  members.  He  had  been 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  State  Pomological 
Society,  and  he  was  visiting  different  localities 
and  working  in  the  interest  of  the  State.  He 
strongly  urged  the  planting  of  fruit  trees,  and 
very  forcibly  the  profits  and  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  more  extensive  cultivation  of  the 
grape.  He  likewise  urged  the  necessity  of  erect- 
ing a  home  diBtillery  as  a  means  of  keeping 
money  at  home  and  increasing  local  industries. 
He  submitted  a  paper  containing  an  estimate  of 


the  necessary  expense  of  a  brandy  manufactory 
in  Stockton,  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extract : 

1 .000  tons  of  gTapoi: $18,000 

D  Of  distillery 14,700 

Brick  warehouse,  40x100 feet,  two  stories 4,300 

Revenue  tax  on  26,000  gallons  brandy(g)55e.  g"ld 

coiu 14,:ioo 

Bevenue  tax  on  S.OOO  gallons  used  in  wln«@66o.  2,750 
Labor  Account 2,000 

Fuel 800 

Salary  c.t  Superintendent  and  Secretary 2.500 

Care  at  wine  one  year 1,500 

Watchman  nine  months 450 

Casks  for  50,000  gal  Ions  wine  10c 5,000 

Casks  for  20,000  gallons  brandy  at  10c 11,000 

Insurance  on  distillery,  $12,000  one  year  at  4  per 

seat 480 

Insurance  on  $60,000  in  warehouse,  one  year  at 

'.'-in  per  cent 540 

Sundries 750 

Total $70,670 

PRODUCT   FOR  ONE    TEAR. 

50.000  gallons  port  and  sherry  at  $1.00 $50,000 

26,000  gallons  brandy  at  $2.00 52,000 

Total $102,000 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  expense  of  building 
is  included  in  the  above,  which  will  be  clear 
profit  for  the  next  year.  The  estimate  is  based 
upon  fifteen  pounds  grapes  to  a  gallon  of  wine, 
and  forty-three  galli  ins  brandy  per  ton  of  grapes. 
Mr.  Phelps  said  that  he  would  shortly  offer 
a  resolution  in  the  club  favoring  the  exemption 
of  certain  manufactures  from  local  taxation. 
On  motion,  the  club  adjourned. 


Oakland  Farming.  Horticultural  and 
Industrial  Club. 

Lecture  on  Scale  Insects. 

This  Club  held  another  highly  interesting 
meeting  Wednesday  evening,  June  20th,  in  the 
chemical  lecture  room  of  the  University,  Prof. 
Carr  presiding.  Before  the  meeting  was  called 
to  order  Prof.  Carr  exhibited  to  the  members  a 
number  of  silkworms,  eggs  and  cocoons  which 
he  had  procured  on  a  recent  visit  to  San  Jose-. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  pre- 
vious meeting,  and  the  transaction  of  some  reg- 
ular club  business,  Dr.  W  P.  Gibbons,  of  Ala- 
meda, delivered  a  short  lecture  upon  "Scale  In- 
sects." The  subject  of  scale  insects  in  trees 
had  been  agreed  upon  as  the  topic  for  the  even- 
ing, and  the  doctor  had  given  these  pests  to  hor- 
ticulturist some  attention  since  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  club,  preparatory  to  telling  the  club 
something  about  the  nuisance  which  has  really 
become  a  plague  to  horticulturists  in  this 
neighborhood.  The  doctor  illustrated  his  lec- 
ture with  pencil  drawings  and  blackboard 
sketches,  throwing  much  light  upon  a  subject 
in  which  all  felt  a  deep  interest,  but  with  which 
they  were  but  little  acquainted.  Several  of 
the  species  of  scale  insects  were  described,  and 
their  habits,  so  far  as  he  had  observed  them, 
commented  upon.  The  doctor  then  explained 
the  manner  in  which  trees  are  injured  by  the  in- 
sects, and  in  reply  to  questions  as  to  remedies 
or  the  soil,  gave  some  solid  advice.  The  re- 
porter of  the  Oakland  News  adds  the  following 
notes  of  the  lectnre : 

'  'The  Doctor  exhibited  a  drawing,  many  times 
enlarged,  of  one  species  of  scale  insects  which 
are  making  sad  havoc  with  the  fruit  trees  in  this 
vicinity.  It  is  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  a  half- 
pea,  and  varies  in  size  from  the  size  of  a  half- 
pea  down.  When  lifted  from  the  tree  with  a 
knife,  it  appears  like  a  hollow  case  filled  with  a 
downy  substance.  They  have  antennae,  gener- 
ally with  ten  joints  and  three  legs  on  each  side. 
Outside  the  antennae  there  are  fourteen  spires 
encircling  the  body,  which,  he  at  first  believed, 
were  used  for  breathing,  as  the  insect  has  no 
mouth.  Each  foot,  or  rather  termination  of 
the  leg,  has  three  bristles,  which  adapt  them- 
selves to  any  surface  and  urge  the  insect  along. 
The  Doctor,  having  described  the  insect,  ex- 
plained how  it  injures  the  trees.  He  said,  if 
we  take  the  young  branch  of  a  tree,  we  shall 
find  tho  surface  coated  over  with  a  white  fine 
down,  an  enlarged  view  of  which  shows  a  large- 
basis  and  that  it  contains  cells.  This  down  he 
believed,  serves  as  important  a  purpose  as  do 
the  leaves,  in  furnishing  nutrition  to  the  tree. 
He  believed  there  was  much  vitality  in  the  bark 
of  a  tree,  and  that  there  was  as  much  going  on 
in  the  bark  towards  sustaining  life  in  the  tree, 
as  in  the  leaves — that  the  bark  was  not  merely 
a  covering.  No  sooner  does  the  little  animal 
detach  itself  from  the  egg  than  it  enters  the 
buds,  some  between  the  leaves,  others  at  the 
base  of  the  bud,  and  some  around  the  base  of 
the  leaves.  As  soon  as  the  eggs  are  impreg- 
nated, the  female  attaches  herself  to  a  branch  of 
the  tree  and  never  moves  again  until  the  eggs 
hatch,  when  the  scale  drops  off  and  tho  young 
walk  forth  perfect  insects.  With  scale  insects 
covering  the  surface  of  a  tree,  the  first  effect  is 
the  destruction  of  the  downy  appendages  that 
form  a  part  in  sustaining  life  in  the  tree.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  bark  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  respiration  and  absorption,  and  the 
tree,  which  was  before  strong  and  healthy,  be- 
comes ruined." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Doctor's  remarks, 
the  subject  under  consideration  was  discussed 
by  Prof.  Can-,  C.  W.  Dwindle,  Mr.  Dewey,  Mr. 
Pryal,  Mr.  Webster,  John  Kelsey,  and  others. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Dwindle,  the  Doctor  said  a 
mild  solution  of  caustic  potash  was  a  remedy. 
He  further  added  that  there  is  a  strong  ten- 
dency in  this  country  to  the  formation  of 
mosses  at  the  foot  of  trees.  This  moss  forms  a 
favorable  resort  for  the  insects  during  the  pe- 
riod of  incubation.  If  the  tree  were  once 
cleaned  of  the  insects,  and  a  coat  of  tar  placed 
on  the  bark  near  the  ground,  they  would  not 
trouble  the  tree  again.  He  believed  the  best 
thing  a  man  could  do  for  the  country,  when  he 


found  a  tree   covered  with  them,   would  be  to 
cut  it  down  and  burn  it  up. 

Mr.  Pryal  then  read  a  paper  on  potatoes,  a 
a  subject  he  said  he  had  studied  for  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Webster,  of  Fruit  Vale,  promised  an  es- 
say for  the  next  meeting,  announcing  as  bis 
subject  "  California— Its  Past  and  Present." 

A  vote  thanks  was  tendered  to  Dr.  Gib- 
bons for  his  very  interesting  lecture,  and  the 
compliment  was  subsequently  extended  to  Mr. 
Pryal.  Upon  being  requested  to  continue  his 
lectures,  Dr.  G.  promised  a  series  that  he 
would  term  "Morning  walks  among  fruit 
trees." 

We  have  solicited  from  Dr.  Gibbons  a  more 
extended  description  of  the  insect,  with  a  view 
to  illustrate  it  with  sketches.  We  intend  to 
report  future  lectures  and  proceedings  of  the 
Club  phonographically,  so  far  as  they  may 
prove  interesting. 

Messrs.  Hunt  &  Pryal  volunteered  to  bring  in 
some  branches  with  scale  insects  upon  them  at 
the  next  meeting. 

A  resolution  was  presented  by  Secretary 
Dewey,  embodying  in  the  order  of  business 
that  written  questions  be  received  by  tin 
retary  from  members  during  the  meetings,  said 
questions  to  be  read  when  called  for  and 
answered  in  the  club.  Verbal  questions  are 
also  (included.  This  will  afford  a  convenient 
opportunity  for  ladies  and  aU  others  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings. 

The  suggestion  was  also  offered  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  considering  the  subject  of  holding  a 
harvest  festival  in  August. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  subject  of  taxing 
glowing  crops  should  be  brought  up  at  some 
subsequent  meeting. 

Silk  Worms. 

Prof.  Carr  presented  for  inspection  some 
specimens  of  silk  worms,  brought  during  his 
stay  from  Joseph  Newman's  cocoonery,  San 
Jose\  The  worms  were  of  different  sizes,  and 
from  a  few  hours  old  upwards.  Two  varieties 
of  cocoons  for  hatching  were  shown,  and 
specimens  of  eggs.  These  were  exhibited  to 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present  by  Mis.  Carr, 
and  added  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting 

Adjourned  till  next  regular  meeting,  Friday 
evening,  July  12th. 


Canning    Fruits. 

The  fruit  grower  should  be  able  to  can  his 
own  surplus  fruits.  There  is  no  mystery  about 
the  process,  for  every  intelligent  housewife  in 
California  having  the  fruit,  has  before  this, 
tried  the  experiment  and  succeeded.  It  is  only 
those  who  have  no  "  vim  "  in  them,  that  ne- 
glect to  provide  themselves  and  their  house- 
holds with  the  cheap  luxury  of  fresh  fruits  the 
year  round;  we  mean  of  course  such  fruits  as 
cannot  be  kept  fresh  in  any  other  way. 

Half  the  currants  of  last  year's  crop,  we  are 
told  by  one  of  the  principal  producers  of  this 
fruit,  were  sold  to  the  canning  establishments 
at  not  exceeding  three  and  one-half  cents  a 
pound,  which  just  about  pays  tho  cost  of  grow- 
ing them;  but  if  canned  at  this  price  would  pay 
largely.  There  is  a  large  demand  for  this  fruit 
in  a  canned  condition  to  go  sea- ward;  indeed 
all  the  more  acid  fruits  are  preferred  for  sea 
voyages. 

While  the  grower  can  realize  six  or  even  five 
cents  a  pound  from  the  bushes,  it  pays  well  to 
raise  them;  for  less  than  this,  the  profit  would 
be  small. 


Narrow  Escapes  in  Nicaragua. — We  have 
received  a  neatly-printed  pamphlet,  published 
by  Spaulding  &  Barto,  entitled  "  Adventures 
and  Narrow  Escapes  in  Nicaragua,  in  1866 
and  1867,"  by  Joseph  Worth.  The  little  vol- 
ume gives  a  pleasant  account  of  the  inci- 
dents and  occurences  of  a  trip  through  Central 
America,  and  will  be  found  of  interest  to  per- 
sons who  enjoy  reading  works  of  travel  and 
adventure.  A  very  good  idea  of  the  country 
and  the  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  may  be  ac- 
quired from  a  perusal  of  this  work. 

Melon  Scoab. — Send  to  Dewey  &  Co.,  338 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  for  a  copy 
of  a  pamphlet  of  50  pages,  on  Indigenous 
Sugars,  and  directions  for  making  sugar  from 
melons.  Send  50  cents  in  coin,  or  GO  cents  in 
currency  or  postage  stamps,  and  send  before  the 
edition  is  completely  exhausted. 

Fruit  Drying. — W.  C.  Blackwood,  whos 
Post  office  address  is  Haywood,  Alameda  Co., 
Cal.,  wishes  to  find  the  Agent  of  Alden's  proc- 
ess of  drying  fruit  by  steam.  It  is  simply 
strange  that  an  agent  desirous  of  selling  rights 
for  the  use  of  a  valuable  invention,  will  not  let 
the  world  know  of  the  same,  by  a  judicious  sys- 
tem of  advertising, 

Meteoboixjgical. — The  mean  range  of  the  ba- 
rometer for  the  month  of  June  in  this  city  was 
29.99  inches;  the  mean  temperature  was  59°; 
the  prevailing  wind  was  from  the  southward ; 
and  the  hottest  day  was  the  21st,  when  the  ther- 
mometer stood  79°  in  the  shade. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY. 

Ledger,  June  22:  Never  before  have  the 
inhabitants  of  this  section  of  the  State  been 
more  industriously  occupied  than  at  pres- 
ent. The  work  of  harvesting  tthe  grain 
goes  bravely  on,  and  the  sound  of  the  steam 
•whistle  and  the  music  of  the  thresher  is 
heard  in  every  field.  Employmentatgood 
wages  is  given  to  all  who  desire  work.  The 
hotels  and  restaurants  are  crowded.  Over 
one  hundred  harvest  hands  laboring  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Antioch  have  taken 
their  meals  in  the  American  Exchange 
Hotel  during  the  last  two  weeks,  and  other 
boarding  houses  have  a  proportionate 
number.  Numerous  improvements  are 
being  made  in  town.  The  .  sound  of  the 
saw  and  the  hammer-  can  be  heard  in  all 
directions,  and  substantial  works  of  im- 
provement can  readily  be  seen.  There 
have  been  no  buildings  erected  thus  far 
that  have  not  been  needed,  and  we  hear  of 
several  parties  desirous  of  coming  to  An- 
tioch to  live  who  cannot  at  present  find 
suitable  accommodations. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

News,  June  22:  Ripe  Grapes. — Upon 
our  table  is  a  stem  containing  fifty-one 
ripe  grapes  and  as  many  more  green  ones. 
The  ripened  fruit  is  dark  purple  and  the 
flavor  is  excellent.  The  grape  is  the  Eu- 
nisfcon,  imported  from  New  York  by  Post- 
master Clarke,  and  the  vine  from  which 
the  fruit  was  plucked  is  less  than  two  years 
old. 

The  San  Luis  Obispo  Tribune  says  there 
are  many  acres  of  white  beardless  wheat  in 
that  county  which  will  yield  60  bushels 
per  acre.  The  heads  average  four  and  a 
half  inches  in  length,  well  filled. 

We  saw  something  the  other  day,  at  Los 
Alamitos  Ranch,  which  we  think  would 
somewhat  surprise  the  good  people  away 
down  east.  It  was  wild  celery — a  whole 
pond  full  of  it — and  grown  to  such  a  pro- 
digious size  that  one  stalk  measured  over 
eight  inches  in  hight,  and  two  inches  in 
diameter  two  feet  above  ground.  It  is 
good  to  eat  at  the  proper  season,  but  is 
now  too  old  and  woody.  It  has  the  same 
taste  and  smell  as  the  tame  article,  and  is 
a  favorite  food  of  wild  ducks,  which  flock 
there  in  great  numbers  to  eat  it.  Mr.  D. 
Lyon,  lessee  of  the  ranch,  proposes  to  bank 
up  and  blanch  some  of  it  another  season, 
and  see  if  it  cannot  be  made  as  good  for 
man  as  it  is  now  for  the  birds. 
NAPA. 

Register,  June  29:  Harvest  News. — 
We  learn  from  farmers  from  different  sec- 
tions of  the  county,  that  harvest  is  fairly 
begun.  A  great  many  are  cutting  and 
some  are  already  threshing.  Very  few 
idlers  are  left  to  lounge  about  the  saloons, 
or  stand  on  the  street  corners  in  town.  The 
yield  of  wheat,  it  is  generally  thought, 
will  be  better  than  has  been  anticipated — 
damage  from  rust  not  being  as  extensive 
as  was  feared,  and  the  weather,  excepting 
a  few  excessively  hot  days,  having  been 
rather  favorable  to  the  late  sown  grain. 

Mammoth  Figs. — We  received  this  week, 
politeness  of  Dr.  Pond,  some  mammoth 
figs  from  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Sol.  Decker,  in 
Vaca  valley.  They  were  about  four  inches 
in  length,  by  five  and  a  half  in  circumfer- 
ence. They  were  just  ripe  and  nicely  fla- 
vored. We  learn  that  Mr.  D.  has  fifty 
trees  of  the  same  variety. 

An  Extensive  Farmer. — As  an  index  to 
the  extent  of  agricultural  productions  of 
our  valley,  we  need  only  state  that  we  have 
one  farmer  in  our  midst,  whose  bill  of  ex- 
pense for  the  one  item  of  sacks  alone,  in 
which  to  sack  his  crop  of  the  present  year, 
Is  estimated  to  be  upwards  of  $30,000. 
This  unpretending,  plain  citizen  is  John 
Mitchell,  Esq.,  of  our  county,  who  has 
sown  to  grain  this  present  year,  on  his  own 
lands,  30,000  acres.  The  question  natural- 
ly presents  itself — is  not  Mr.  Mitchell  the 
greatest  wheat  producer  in  the  world?  If 
not,  where  is  the  man  who  excels  him?  If 
there  can  be  any  one  individual  farmer 
found  who  surpasses  him,  we  believe  that 
next  year  Mr.  Mitchell  would  go  him  many 
acres  better,  as  he  has  yet  thousands  of 
acres  in  our  valley  uncultivated  that  will 
be  ready  for  the  plow. 
SACRAMENTO. 

Twice  a  Week,  June  29:  Alfalfa. — Lux 
&  Miller,  who  are  among  the  largest  cattle- 
raisers  in  the  State  for  beef,  own  extensive 
grazing  ranges  of  land  on  the  San  Joaquin 
and  its  tributaries.  Of  late  they  have  seed- 
ed large  tracts  of  land  with  alfalfa, 
which  flourishes  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  one  acre  of  land  supply  as  much  food 
for  cattle  as  was  formerly  yielded  by  twenty 
acres.  More  than  this,  the  alfalfa  ground 
supplies  food  for  cattle  all  the  year  round, 


whereas  hitherto  the  land  furnished  graz- 
ing only  five  or  six  months  in  the  year! 
From  this  it  appears  that  seeding  land  with 
alfalfa  is  calculated  to  economize  in  twc 
ways:  It  prevents  the  waste  and  expense 
of  driving  cattle  to  distant  ranges  for  food; 
and  also  makes  available  large  tracts  of 
land  for  general  cultivation.  The  gener- 
al introduction  of  alfalfa  into  grazing 
regions  will  not  only  improve  the 
quality,  but  increase  the  quantity  of  beef, 
and  besides  enable  the  grazers  to  dispense 
with  the  use  of  three-fourths  of  the  lands 
now  occupied  by  them.  Doubtless  the  ex- 
ample set  by  Messrs.  Lux  &  Miller  will 
soon  be  followed  by  all  stock  men  whose 
lands  are  "so  situated  as  to  be  subjected  to 
the  systems  of  irrigation  now  being  intro- 
duced in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  region. 
STANISLAUS. 

Modesto  News,  June  28  :  Some  months 
since  we  made  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
grain  yield  of  Stanislaus  county.  We 
then  placed  our  figures  at  6,000,000  bush- 
els. Many  of  our  city  contemporaries, 
not  being  informed  as  to  the  area  sown  to 
grain  in  this  county,  and  knowing  still 
less  of  the  productive  quality  of  the  soil, 
doubted  our  estimate,  and  claimed  that  it 
was  visionary.  An  investigation  of  the 
extensive  grain  districts  of  the  county 
soon  proved  to  the  doubters  that  it  was 
not  at  all  impossible  for  that  amount  of  grain 
to  be  produced  the  present  year  within 
the  borders  of  Stanislaus  county.  Our 
farmers  are  now  in  the  midst  of  their  har- 
vest, and  in  every  instance,  thus  far,  the 
grain  yield  has  exceeded  our  own  esti- 
mates, and  even  went  above  the  most  san- 
guine calculations  of  the  farmers  them- 
selves. On  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin river  the  grain  matured  more  rapidly 
than  in  other  localities,  and,  consequently, 
farmers  are  well  advanced  with  their  work. 
Competent  judges  inform  us  that  there 
are  but  few  fields  in  that  section  turning 
out  less  than  25  bushels  to  the  acre,  whilst 
many,  especially  those  sowed  to  barley 
will  reach  fifty  and  sixty  bushels.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  estimate  of  100,000 
acres  sown  to  grain  in  that  section  of  our 
county  is  far  from  the  mark,  nor  can  an 
average  of  25  bushels  to  the  acre,  for 
that  section,  now  be  considered  exorbitant. 

Weekly  News,  June  28:  Last  Saturday 
was  the  hottest  day  experienced  in  this 
section  of  the  valley  for  the  past  two  sea- 
sons. The  mercury,  in  low  wooden  build- 
ings, reached  as  high  as  109  degrees,  and 
in  the  sun  148  degrees. 

But  little  grain  has  been  hauled  to  the 
various  switches  and  depots  on  the  line  of 
the  railroad,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
teams  are  mostly  all  employed  in  harvest- 
ing. Preparations,  however,  for  ship- 
ment are  active  at  various  points. 
SAN  DIEGO. 

Union,  June  27:  Acorns. — A  gentleman 
from  the  mountains  informs  us  that  the 
oak  trees  on  the  Smith  and  other  neighbor- 
ing mountains,  are  loaded  with  large  crops 
of  acorns  this  year.  In  consequence,  the 
farmers  will  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
good  cheap  bacon,  as  they  can  fatten  their 
porkers  on  acorns,  instead  of  corn  or  bar- 
ley. 

Wool  in  small  quantities  is  still  finding 
its  way  into  town.  We  notice  several 
small  lots  in  Culverwell  &  Jorres'  ware- 
house ready  for  shipment  to  San  Francisco. 

San  Bernardino  Produce. — A  farmer, 
from  San  Bernardino,  arrived  in  town  yes- 
terday with  a  load  of  ranch  produce.  The 
butter,  which  sold  readily,  was  of  excellent 
quality. 

Bulletin:  Splendid  strawberries  were 
brought  to  this  city,  yesterday,  by  Mr. 
Miencer,  of  Paradise  Valley.  They  were  as 
fine,  luscious  fruit  as  any  market  affords. 
They  sold  readily  for  about  thirty  cents  a 
pound. 

Good,  dry,  live  oak  firewood  sells  for  $7 
a  cord.  In  San  Diego  a  "cord"  is  only 
two-thirds  of  a  cord,  if  the  wood  is  cut 
into  stove  lengths.  If  the  measurement  is 
guessed  at  it  may  be  only  half  a  cord. 
SAN  JOAQ.UIN. 

Republican,  June  20:  Farm  Help. — To- 
day numerous  farmers  are  in  town  looking 
for  harvest  hands.  We  met  at  least  a 
dozen  men  who  are  in  need  of  from  one  to 
three  hands  each.  Laborers  who  are 
anxious  for  situations  should  leave  their 
names  at  the  Farmers'  Club  rooms,  Main 
street,  with  B.  F.  Kolhberg. 

Gone  to  Work. — For  the  first  time  in 
several  weeks  the  street  corners  are  com- 
paratively clear  of  clumps  of  men  hunting 
work,  and  praying  they  will  never  find  it. 
All  who  want  work  can  find  it,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  men  accepting  the  fair  wages 
offered  and  going  out  into  the  grain  fields. 
Good  Season. — Boatmen  tell  us  that 
this  year  the  San  Joaquin  river  will  con- 
tinue in  good  boating  conditon  until  late 
in  the  season.     This  will  enable  the   farm- 


ers living  near  the  river   to   market  their 
grain  without  being  forced  I  to'  submit   to 
the  extortion  of  the  railroad  company. 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Tribune,  June  29:  Wheat  Crops. — If 
all  reports  be  true  that  we  hear,  and  the 
specimens  of  grain  presented  to  us  are  a 
correct  index  of  the  fields  from  which  they 
were  taken,  we  may  reasonably  expect  a 
heavier  yield  of  cereals  in  this  county  this 
year  than  at  any  previous  one.  Mr.  Irvin 
Johnson  has  shown  us  some  specimens  of 
wheat,  consisting  of  three  varieties,  club- 
head,  Siberian,  and  Red-chaff  Sonora,  the 
heads  of  which  are  all  large  and  well  filled, 
some  of  them  being  seven  inches  in  length. 
He  has  150  acres  of  the  above  named  varie- 
ties in  on  Mr.  John  Harford's  place,  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  Lagoona  Rancho, 
which  he  assures  us  will  average  sixty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Messrs.  Hanson  & 
Parker,  of  the  Moro,  have  also  shown  us 
samples  of  white  Australian  wheat,  grown 
directly  on  the  Coast,  the  stocks  of  which 
are  seven  feet  in  highth  and  surmounted 
by  large,  well-filled  heads.  This  goes  to 
prove  the  falsity  of  the  old  fogyish  idea 
that  wheat  cannot  be  successfully  grown 
in  the  Coast  counties.  As  far  as  we  can 
learn,  there  is  very  little  rust  in  the  grain 
fields  of  this  section  this  year. 

From  all  parts  of  the  county  we  hear  of 
continual  depredations  of  wild  beasts. 
Mr.  McLeod,  of  the  Arroyo  Grande,  in- 
forms us  that  California  lions  have  made 
great  havoc  among  his  colts,  one  having 
been  carried  entirely  off,  and  two  others 
badly  crippled  within  the  last  month. 
Last  week  one  of  these  animals  attempted 
to  walk  off  with  a  fine  brood  mare  which 
had  her  ears  bitten  off,  and  was  horribly 
lacerated  about  the  head  and  neck,  but 
succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  clutches  of 
the  ferocious  animal. 
TULARE. 

Crops  in  Tulare. -Times,  June  29:  Crops 
in  this  county  are  now  being  harvested 
and  are  turning  out  better  than  in  any 
year  since  1868.  While  the  area  sown  was 
probably  one-third  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore, the  yield  per  acre,  on  an  average,  is 
gratifying  in  nearly  every  instance;  ex- 
cept in  some  isolated  cases  where  grain 
was  sown  too  late  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  heavy  winter  rains.  It  is  hard  to  refer 
to  especially  a  locality  where  crops  are  ex- 
ceptionally good.  They  are  so  in  every 
direction.  On  Tnle  River,  King's  River, 
Mussel  Slough,  in  the  foothills,  every- 
where, the  labors  of  the  husbandman  have 
been  rewarded  bountifully.  The  late 
frosts  which  it  was  feared  would  seriously 
injure  crops,  did  not  do  nearly  so  much 
damage  as  was  anticipated.  The  people 
of  this  valley  have  certainly  abundant 
cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  harvest  of 
the  season.  The  general  productiveness 
of  our  soils  has  been  fully  established,  and 
every  barn  filled  with  plenty. 

NEVADA. 

Truckee  Republican,  June  25:  The  Ex- 
cursionists.— About  120  excursionists  ar- 
rived on  the  special  train  last  night,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  were  ladies.  Fifty  of 
the  party  left  for  Tahoe  City  immediately 
opon  the  arrival  of  the  train.  The  remain- 
der were  accommodated  at  the  Truckee 
Hotel,  Keiser  House,  and  at  Private  hous- 
es. A  large  party  went  out  this  forenoon 
to  visit  Donner  Lake.  Nearly  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party  will  go  up  to  Tahoe  to-day 
and  will  return  to-morrow  evening  and 
leave  for  Stockton  on  Thursday. 

Stage  Connection. — J.  M.Benton, stage 
proprietor  at  Carson,  was  in  town  to-day 
endeavoring  to  effect  arrangements  for  dai- 
ly communication  between  Carson  and 
Truckee  via  Glenbrook  and  Tahoe  City. 
Mr.  Benton  finds  it  difficult  to  secure 
steamer  connection  daily  between  the  two 
last  mentioned  places.  It  would  be  an  ac- 
commodation to  the  travelling  public  if 
such  communication  could  be  had  with 
Carson,  and  especially  by  this  route.  A 
large  steamer  on  the  lake,  adapted  for  both 
passengers  and  freight,  is  much  needed. 

More  Freight. — Twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  of  freight  arrived  here  to-day  from 
San  Francisco,  for  the  Lake  Tahoe  region, 
The  freight  goes  across  the  lake  to  Spoon 
er's  Station.  This  new  route  is  becoming 
popular,  and  is  much  cheaper  and  better 
than  the  roundabout  way  of  Reno,  steam- 
boat Springs  and  Genoa. 

OREGON. 
Willamette  Farmer, June  22:  TimeFixed. 
The  time  for  holding  the  next  State 
Fair  has  finally  been  fixed  at  Monday, 
Sept.  30,  to  continue  six  days.  This  delay 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the 
Washington  County  Agricultural  Society 
had,  previous  to  the  assemblying  of  the 
Board  in  January,  fixed  the  time  of  hold- 
ing the  Fair  in  that  county  about  the  above 
date,  and   it  was  desired  that  no  conflict 


should  exist  in  holding  the  Si  .nd 
County  Fairs.  The  Washington  ,nty 
Fair  will  be  held  on  the  14th  of  October 
instead  of  the  7th,  as  heretofore  announced. 

Long  Wool  Sheep. — H.  L.  Rudd,  of 
Peoria, *Lynn  County,  writes  us  as  follows, 
under  date  of  June  15th,  1872:"  "I  see  by 
the  last  Farmer  that  you  want  to  hear  from 
some  man  owning  long-wool  sheeD.  My 
sheep  are  pure-blood  Cotswolcl,  imported 
by  myself  from  Canada.  They  were  two 
years  old  last  April.  One  of  my  bucks 
sheared  seventeen  pounds,  and  one  nine- 
teen pounds;  the  ewe,  eleven  pounds.  The 
ewe  has  raised  two  fine  large  lambs,  and 
they  have  had  nothing  but  ordinary  keep- 
ing. The  wool  is  clean  and  free  from  dirt. 
The  gross  weight  of  the  bucks  is,  one,  319 
pounds,  the  other,  302%  pounds.  If  any 
one  has  larger  sheep,  I  should  like  to  hear 
from  him." 

Oregonian:  Rain  Needed. — A  gentle- 
man who  has  just  returned  from  a  visit 
through  the  agricultural  districts  of  the 
valley,  informs  us  that  in  every  section  of 
the  country,  the  crops  are  suffering  severe- 
ly for  the  want  of  rain.  Considering  this 
drawback,  from  every  portion  of  the  culti- 
vated districts  we  hear  of  good  crops  with 
but  few  exceptions,  and  these  only  in  low 
lands  where  standing  water  has  prevented 
an  early  sown  crop,  and  the  dry  weather 
effects  more  seriously.  A  few  timely 
showers  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
maturing  crops  and  very  materially  in- 
crease the  yield. 

They  have  a  Farmers'  Club  in  the  Waldo 
Hills,  Marion  county,  called  the  Highland 
Farmers'  Club.  Fones  Wilbur  is  Presi- 
dent, B.  A.  Leonard  and  W.  Cranston, 
Vice  Presidents,  K.  Hibbard,  Treasurer, 
and  T.  W.  Davenport,  Secretary.  The 
regular  meetings  are  the  first  and  third 
Saturdays  of  each  month. 

Observation  of  Crops. — A  gentleman 
from  a  tour  through  the  western  counties 
of  the  State,  writes:  "We  everywhere  ob- 
served what  we  regarded  as  tokens  of  thrift 
and  industry.  The  breadth  of  grain  sown 
seemed  to  be  much  greater  than  we  had 
observed  in  any  former  year;  and  the  early 
or  fall-sown  grain  was  well  grown  and 
characterized  by  a  very  healthy  green. 
So  also  were  many  of  the  crops  sown  in 
February  or  March.  And  yet  as  to  later 
sowing,  the  farmers  feared  that  without 
much  more  rain  they  would  be  short." 

Salmon. — It  is  said  there  is  a  greater  run 
of  salmon  this  year  than  ever  before  known. 
The  traps  are  so  overrun  that  great  num- 
bers are  thrown  away,  the  canning  and 
salting  works  not  having  capacity  to  keep 
up  with  the  catch. 


Thoroughbred  Short-Horn  Cattle.  —  for 
many  years,  Dr.  E.  S.  Holden  of  this  city,  has 
given  a  large  share  of  his  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  live-stock,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
gentlemen  in  San  Joaquin  Valley  who  invested 
largely  in  imported  thoroughbred  cattle.  The 
famous  Durham  bull,  Blanco  (white)  is  an  ani- 
mal known  by  every  stock-raiser  for  prominence 
in  the  State.  "Blanco"  was  purchased  when 
two  months  old,  by  Dr.  Holden,  from  John  D. 
Patterson,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1804.  He  was 
sired  by  the  4th  Duke  of  Airdrie;  dam,  Rosette, 
by  Harold  4th;  g.  dam,  Bosa,  by  imported 
Harold  2d;  gr.  dam,  White  Bosa,  by  Don  John, 
Jr.,  gr.  gr.  g.  dam,  a  thoroughbred  cow  import- 
ed by  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  of  Ashland,  Kentucky. 
Blanco  was  calved  April  20th,  1804,  and  when 
two  months  old  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Holden 
for  three  hundred  dollars.  This  beautiful  and 
valuable  animal  is  in  fine  condition,  weighs  two 
thousand  pounds,  is  gentle  as  a  lamb,  and  is 
very  handsome.  We  enumerate  some  of  the 
fine  stock  now  in  Dr.  Holden's  possession, 
and  which  has  all  been  raised  by  himself, 
except  the  cow  "Nelly"  which  is  sixteen 
years  old,  red  and  white,  and  was  pur- 
chased from  J.  D.  Patterson  for  $800.  From 
this  cow  seven  fine  calves  have  been  raised. 
She  weighs  about  900  pounds,  and  is  a  very 
fine  milker— giving  twenty-five  quarts  por  day. 
The  cow  Fanny  weighs  nino  hundred  pounds, 
is  four  years  old,  red  and  white,  sired  by  Blanco; 
dam,  Nelly.  Cow  Mio,  five  years  old,  sired  by 
Blanco;  dam  Bosa.  (Rosa was  killed  by  a  loco- 
motive on  the  railroad  track.)  Mio  weighs 
eighteen  hundred  pounds.  Blanch,  two  years 
old,  white,  sired  by  Blanco;  dam,  Rosa,  with 
calf  by  Oak  Home.  Fawn,  white,  sired  by 
Blanco;  dam,  Fanny,  two  years  old,  with  calf 
by  Oak  Home.  Snowdrop,  white,  sired  by 
Blanco,  dam,  Nelly,  thirteen  months  old— a 
splendid  animal.  Rosa  2d,  rod  and  white;  dam, 
Nelly,  sired  by  Blanco,  seventeen  months 
old.  Bull  Nevada,  red  and  white,  sired  by 
Alpine;  dam,  Fanny;  eight  months  old. 
Bull  Onkdale,  sired  by  Blanco;  dam,  Nelly. 
Cow  Daisy,  two  years  old;  dam,  Rosa;  sired 
by  Blanco.  One  little  calf,  dropped  June  10th, 
sired  by  Blanco;  dam,  Eliza.  Stockraisers  vis- 
iting this  city  would  undoubtedly  find  much  to 
interest  them  by  visiting  Dr.  Holden's  stock- 
yard.— Stockton  Ex. 

The  Flood  caused  by  the  overflow  of  the 
Colorado  and  Gila  rivers,  hns  subsided. 
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Best  Breeds  of  Cattle  for  Hairy 
Purposes. 

A  writer  on  Dairy  stock,  in  the  Mark  Line 
Btpresa,  thus  alludes  to  the  breeds  most  in  es- 
teem in  Great  Britain: 

"Of  breeds  in  general  use,  and  of  acknowl- 
edged merit  for  dairy  purposes,  are  the  Dutch, 
Short  Horns,  Crosses,  and  the  Ayrshire.  Dutch 
cattle  are  of  large  size;  prevailing  color  black, 
with  sometimes  a  white  patch  over  the  back, 
reseoj  bli  ng  a  sheet,  and  are,  from  this,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  sheeted  cows.  They 
are  heavy  milkers,  but  the  milk  is  of  rather  poor 
quality,  and  not  very  productive  of  butter.  Fur 
this  reason  they  are  more  suitable  for  parties 
who  have  large  contracts,  and  supply  work- 
houses, prisons,  hospitals,  and  other  public 
institutions  with  milk,  than  for  the  ordinary 
farmer  who  has  to  manufacture  his  product  into 
butter  and  cheese.  Another  very  serious  objec- 
tion to  Dutch  cattle  is  the  difficulty  of  fatten- 
ing them  when  past  their  prime,  and  the  large 
quantity  of  food  they  consume  in  tho  endeavor 
to  prepare  them  for  the  butcher.  On  account 
of  these  two  faults  in  the  character  of  this,  at 
one  time  rather  popular  breed,  they  have  of 
late  years  been  going  down  in  public  estima- 
tion. 

Of  all  other  descriptions  of  cattle,  Short 
Horn  crosses  are  now  the  most  popular,  where 
dairy  business  and  rearing  and  feeding  are  carried 
on  simultaneously.  They  are,  for  the  most  part. 
admirable  milkers;  their  calves,  both  heifers 
and  bullocks,  can  be  fed  off  at  an  early  age. 
and,  coming  to  heavy  weights,  bring  large  and 
remunerative  prices;  while  the  cows  themselves, 
when  no  longer  useful  for  the  dairy,  are  easily 
fattened,  and  can  be  quickly  got  rid  of.  In  the 
three  kingdoms,  but  more  particularly  England 
and  Ireland,  this  variety  of  cattle  is  to  be  found 
in  every  county,  and  on  every  kind  of  land, 
varying  in  size,  of  course,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  land.  The  same  distinctive  fea- 
tures are,  however,  always  retained,  and  they 
attain  immense  size,  and  give  extraordinary 
quantities  of  milk,  where  the  soil  is  rich  and 
the  climate  congenial  to  their  habits  and  con- 
stitution. 

The  Ayrshire  next  claims  attention;  and  it 
may  be  concluded  with  safety  that  when  dairy 
produce  is  the  sole  object,  and  the  land  is  light 
and  of  indifferent  quality,  this  breed  is  the 
most  valuable  of  any.  Mere  size  in  this  case  is 
not  much  of  an  object,  as  the  small  Ayrshire  is 
considered  a  better  dairy  cow  than  the  larger  or 
medium  sized  variety.  To  keep  them  small  in 
size,  and  partly  to  adapt  them  to  the  inferior 
pastures  of  Ayrshire  and  neighboring  counties, 
they  are  very  moderately  kept  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  growth,  particularly  in  the  sec- 
ond year.  This  is  supposed  to  add  to  their 
milkiug  properties,  and  as  they  are  generally 
made  to  produce  at  the  age  of  two  years,  an 
Ayrshire  cow  on  her  native  pastures  is  usually 
very  small  indeed.  When  removed  to  other 
countries,  and  placed  upon  richer  pasture,  they 
grow  larger;  but  by  doing  so,  the  milking  pow- 
ers are  unquestionably  injured.  So  marked  is 
this  principle,  that  the  Ayrshire  cow  is  seldom 
found  in  the  same  perfection,  as  a  milker  as 
she  is  to  be  seen  on  her  native  soil,  which  may 
be  said  to  comprise  the  county  from  which  she 
derives  her  name,  and  the  adjacent  counties  of 
Lanark,  Kenfrew  and  Dumbarton.  There  she 
takes  her  position  as  the  dairy  cow  par  atctU 
lence,  and  is  highly  and  deservedly  prized." 

Jersey  Cows. 

Mr.  John  Giles,  of  South  Woodstock,  Vt., 
having  had  very  nrmy  letters  of  inquiry  respect- 
ing this  breed,  their  milking  qualities,  calves, 
etc.,  thus  answers  through  the  Rural  JVeio 
Yorker: 

First.  Their  calves  are  red  and  white,  yellow 
and  white,  gray  and  white,  and  cream-colored. 
The  cattle  should  be  yellow  round  the  eyes,  and 
within  the  ears,  bordering  on  the  orange  color; 
the  best  animals  have  a  yellow  tinge  at  the  root 
of  the  tail;  there  is  a  similar  color  in  the  butter 
made  from  their  milk. 

Second.  The  size  and  form  of  the  Alderney 
differs  little  from  the  Jerseys;  they  should  have 
a  fine,  slender  nose,  a  fine  skin  and  deer-like 
form.  The  Guernsey  cattle  are  larger  boned, 
taller  and  coarser  in  all  respects,  and  have  a 
less  fine  coat.  From  the  Islands  of  Alderney 
there  are  not  over  fifty  cows  exported  a  year, 
as  the  island  will  not  sustain  over  400  cows. 
From  the  Island  of  Jersey  there  are  more  ex- 
ported, as  the  island  is  some  six  wide  and  twelve 
miles  long.  A  great  many  cows  that  are  sold 
as  Alderneys  or  Jerseys,  are  not  Channel  Island 
cows  at  all,  but  small  Breton  and  Norman  cows, 
whose  value  is  little  more  than  one-half  of  the 
pure  Jersey. 

Third.  Price  of  cotes  on  the  Island. — A  good 
cow  will  readily  bring  from  $125  to  $150.  Some 
more  than  that.  Young  stock,  of  course,  can 
be  bought  lowrr. 

Fourth. — Our  own  experience  as  to  milk  and 
butter. — They  are  not  deep  milkers,  seldom  giv- 
ing over  25  to  32  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  We 
had  one  which  we  sold  to  the  Itev.  Henry  Ward 
Bee^her,  that  gave  42%  pounds  of  milk  per 
day.  As  that  gentleman  justly  observed,  "the 
Jerseys  did  not  give  much  milk,  but  what  they 
did  give  was  all  cream."  The  most  butter  per 
week  we  ever  had  a  Jersey  cow  give,  was  16 
pounds.  We  consider  14  pounds  per  week  an 
average.  Some  talk  of  18  to  20  pounds  per 
week.  We  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to 
own  or   see   such   cows.     Some  say   that  from 


four  to  six  quarts  of  milk  will  make  one  pound 
of  butter.  Such  has  not  been  our  experience. 
We  say  from  five  to  seven  quartz  will  make  one 
pound  of  butter,  and  such  butter  that  will  make 
an  epicure's  lips  smack. 

Sixth.  I  was  born  on  a  farm;  always  had  a 
taste  for  stock.  Nearly  sixty  years  ago  I  used  to 
see  the  Jersevs  before  the  mansions  of  the 
aristocracy  in  England  (for,  be  it  known,  I  am 
a  John  Bull  by  birth,  but  have  been  nearly 
forty  years  in  Yankee  land,)  with  strap  around 
the  neck,  and  long  chain  attached  to  a  movable 
shed  on  the  lawns,  kept  for  their  rich  cream 
and  butter.  I  then  admired  their  deer  like 
form,  little  thinking  at  that  time  that  I  should 
ever  be  one  that  would  import  such  valuable 
animals  into  this,  my  adopted  and  beloved 
country. 

Hanging  Bracket  and  Adjustable  Shelf. 

The  object  of  this  simple  and  useful  inven- 
tion, is  to  supply  a  want  which  has  long  been 
feltin  every  well  regulated  household,    namely; 

Fig 


other  household  purposes  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. Its  simplicity  is  shown  in  the  following 
description  and  accompanying  cuts. 

Figures  1  and  2  represent  the  improved  ex- 
tension shelf.  The  form  shown  in  Fig.  1  is  com- 
posed of  two  light  iron  arms  or  trusses  suitably 
ornamented  and  having  at  their  ends  sockets  ex- 
tending along  the  ends  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  arms,  sustaining  and  clutching  the  board 
which  forms  the  shelf.  The  outer  side  of  the 
sockets  are  grooved  to  contain  rubber  or  any  other 
elastic  material,  so  that  the  rubber  will  rest 
against  the  wall.  A  sliding  device  operated  by 
a  screw  at  the  center,  where  the  arms  are  placed 
between  the  projections  of  the  wall  forces  die 
rubber  at  each  end  against  the  wall,  firmly 
gripping  it,  supports  the  shelf.  Numerous 
hooks  can  be  cast  on  these  arms  for  supporting 
various  articles.  Fig.  2  shows  a  modification 
of  the  above  device,  in  which  the  sockets  are 
cast  to  fit  the  board  for  forming  the  shelf,  the 
rubber  being  placed  in  the  outer  groove  as  be- 
fore. One  of  the  sockets  is  provided  with  a 
clamp  and  set-screw,  the  clamp  working  against 
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— an  adjustable  shelf  which  can  be  readily 
raised,  lowered  or  removed  without  either  the 
assistance  of  a  carpenter  or  carpenters'  tools, 
(which  are  so  seldom  to  be  found  in  every  house 
when  required,)  also  a  drop  or  hanging  bracket 
to  be  attached  to  the  adjustable  shelf,  or  to  be 
used  independently  under  a  horizontal  surface, 
such  as  a  low  ceiling,  an  ordinary  shelf,  etc. 

Before     describing    the     above     inventions, 
we  will  give  a  brief  description  of  their  capabili- 


the  board  and  the  set-screw  against  the  socket. 
By  turning  the  screw  the  rubber  is  forced  against 
the  wall,  the  shelf  sustaining  all  the  weight  the 
board  will  support. 

Figures  3  and  4  show  two  forms  of  the  patent 
drop  or  hanging  bracket  used  for  supporting 
various  articles.  Fig.  3  represents  a  drop  suit- 
able to  a  horizontal  surface.  A  conveniently- 
shaped  hub  is  used,  having  a  screw  at  one  end 
for  the  purpose  of  attaching  it  to  the  ceiling, 
etc.,  the  sides  of  the  hub  containing  any  num- 
ber of  slots  or  dovetails,  into  which   the  hooks 
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ties  and  merits.  The  adjustable  shelfjwill prove 
invaluable  on  book-cases  where  they  can  be 
easily  lowered  or  raised  according  to  the  sizes  of 
books;  in  pantries  and  drawers  as  a  security 
against  the  collection  of  vermin,  as  they  can  be 
removed  and  washed;  to  papered  or  hard- 
finished  houses  they  are  particularly  adapted, 
not  defacing  or  injuring  the  wall  in  the  slighest 
degree,  dispensing  entirely  with  the  use  of  nails, 

Fig.  IV. 


are  inserted  so  as  to  project  at  any  angle  re- 
quired. The  hub  may  swivel  on  the 
screw  and  the  arms  project  all  around, 
and  by  this  means  any  article  may  be 
turned  conveniently  to  the  person  requiring 
it.  Figure  4  is  a  modification  of  the  above, 
suitable  to  a  vertical  plane  standing  at  right 
angles  to  the  wall,  etc.,  and  can  be  used  with 
any  number  of  hooks.  This  is  designed  to  take 
the  place  of  the  ordinary  clothes-hook,  over 
■  which   it  has  numerous  advantages.     Further 

Fig.  111. 
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and  affording  the  paper  hanger  or  whiten  er 
facilities  for  working,  which  no  other  arrange- 
ment of  shelf  can  possibly  present.  In  chang- 
ing dwellings  it  can  be  removed  without  diffi- 
culty. Some  of  its  forms  can  be  adapted  either 
to  recesses  or  projections,  for  hanging  signs, 
cornices,  etc.,  and  when  erected  with  any  of  the 
many  forms  which  the  drop  will  take,  will  make 
a  complete  wardrobe. 

In  stores,  show  cases,  country  houses,  ships' 
cabins,  office  closets,  and  wherever  space  is 
limited,  it  wouldalmostbeimpossible  to  overrate 
the  value  of  this  combination.  The  hook  alone, 
is  as  protean  in  its  adaptabilities  as  the  adjustable 
shelf.  It  can  be  used  equally  as  well  on  verti- 
cal or  horizontal  planes,  without  injuring  its 
surface,  with  one  or  many  drops,  either  revol- 
ing  or  stationary,  and  will  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  hat  racks,  clothes-horses,  meat  hooks,  or 
revolving  dryers  in   laundries,  and  a  thousand 


information  concerning  this  patent  can  be  had 
of  S.  N.  Bliven  &  Co.,  (under  the  What  Cheer 
House,  Sacramento  street)  who  are  the  agents 
for  the  sale  of  it. 


Syrian  Wheat. — The  Sonora  Indepen- 
dent says:  A  new  variety  of  wheat  bearing 
this  name  has  made  its  appearance  in  our 
market.  Only  a  small  lot  has  been  offered 
for  seed,  which  brought  25  cts.  per  pound. 
The  wheat  was  raised  by  It.  M.  Chene- 
worth,  and  weighs  64  pounds  to  the 
bushel,  and  is  said  to  be  so  prolific  as  to 
yield  84  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  wheat 
greatly  resemles  the  "Hungarian  wheat," 
so  popular  in  some  parts  of  California, 
about  ten  years  ago. 

Sheep. — A  drove  of  about  three  thous- 
and head  of  sheep  belonging  to  Diggory 
Hobbs,  of  the  Cosumnes,  passed  through 
town  a  few  days  since,  on  their  way  to  pas- 
tures green  in  the  mountains. 
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Full  List  of  U.  S.  Patents  Issued  to 
Pacific   Coast    Inventors. 

[Fbom  Official  Repobts  to  DEWEY  fc  CO.,  U.  8.  am. 

Foreign  Patent  Ahents,  and  Publisher*   of 

THE  Scientific  Press.) 

FOB   THE    WEEK    ENDING   JUNE  llTH. 

Grain  Cleaner. — John  H.  De  Force,  Healds- 
burg,  Cal.;  antedated  June  7,  1872. 

Gripisg-Pulley.  —Andrew  S.  Hallidie,    8.    F. 

1;kiistkai>-Fastemng. — Seneca  Jones,  S.  F., 
Cal. ;  antedated  May  23,  1872. 

Rock-Dkii.i.ing  Macuine. — Asahel  J.  Sever- 
ance, S.  P.,  Cal. 

Wind-Whkei..— William  I.  Tustin,  S.   F.,   Cal. 

Attachment  for  Wuiffietbees. — James  T. 
Williams,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Oyster-Nursery. — Benjamin   F.  Lyford,  S.  F. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreifrn  Patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  k  Co.,  in  the  shortest  time  possiblc(by  tel- 
egraph or  otherwise)  at  the  lowest  rates.  All  patent 
business  for  Pacific  coast  inventors  transacted  with 
greater  security  and  in  much  les6  time  than  by  any  other 
agency 

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained  through 
Dewey  &  Co's  Scientific  Pbess,  American 
and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the  following  are 
worthy  of  mention: 


Improved  Baling  Pbess. — F.  A.  Huntington 
and  J.  F.  Carter,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  This 
press  is  intended  for  baling  hay,  straw,  wool, 
cotton,  or  other  balable  substances.  It  consists 
mainly  in  the  combination  of  a  single  horizon- 
tal baling-chamber  with  a  follower,  which  is 
operated  by  a  toggle  or  knee  lever  without  the 
intervention  of  any  gearing  or  other  machinery. 
It  also  consists  in  a  novel  construction  of  the 
sides  of  the  chamber  and  the  end  door  and  its 
fastening,  for  strength  and  facility  of  discharge. 
The  chamber  for  holding  the  material  to  be 
baled  has  an  end  door  having  a  flange  or  rim 
so  as  to  inclose  and  hold  securely  the  sides  of 
the  chamber,  which  are  slightly  beveled;  when 
closed  this  flange  incloses  the  side  and  top  walls 
of  the  baling  chamber.  The  walls  of  the  cham- 
ber may  be  either  elastic  or  hinged  a  short  dis- 
tance back  from  the  end  so  as  to  separate 
easily  to  allow  the  bale  to  be  removed.  The 
door  is  secured  by  a  hasp  on  one  side  and  a 
sort  of  cam-lever  on  the  other.  The  latch 
hooks  on  a  small  projecting  catch  on  th. 
when  it  is  standing  out  from  the  body  of  the 
press;  and  by  drawing  the  lever  down  against 
the  side  it  draws  the  latch  tight  and  secures 
the  door.  The  follower  is  made  so  as  to  move 
easily  in  the  chamber,  and  has  guiding  bars  at 
the  sides.  A  lever  is  hinged  to  the  center  of 
the  back  end  and  extends  out  to  a  point  where 
it  is  pinned  to  the  end  of  another  lever. 

Machines  fob  Concentrating  and  Amalgam- 
ating Obes.— W.  T.  Kickard,  Monitor,  Al- 
pine Co.  Cal.  The  invention  consists  of  a 
horizontal  tank,  cylindrical  in  form,  through 
which  a  central  shaft  passes.  V  or  X  shaped 
plates  are  secured  upon  this  shaft  so  as  to  swash 
the  contents  of  the  tank  back  and  forth  as  the 
shaft  is  revolved.  The  plates  may  be  amalga- 
mated if  desired.  The  machine  can  also  be  used 
as  a  churn  if  desired,  the  same  motion  being 
suitable  for  converting  the  cream  into  butter. 


How  to   KiiiL  Squirrels. — The    Santa 
Barbara  Press  relates  that    "  some   time 
since,  Mr.  Dixie  W.  Thompson  took  us  out 
in  his  buggy  to  an  outside  lot  on  which  the 
squirrels  had   '  squatted '    and   taken   up 
their  claim,   and  were   in  high  glee  over 
their  possessions.     He  had   with   him  a 
large  '  man  bellows,'  to  which  he  had  at- 
tached about  a  yard  of  gutta-percha  hose. 
On  reaching  a   squirrel   burrow,  where  a 
colony   had  evidently  settled,  he   set  his 
machine  down,  thrust  the  end  of  the  hose 
into  one  of  the  numerous  squirrel-holes, 
threw   some  shavings,  cobs,   and  sulphur 
into  the  tea-kettle,  struck  a  match,  set  the 
shavings  on  fire,  caught  hold  of  the  bel- 
lows, and  in  a  moment  the  sight  and  smell 
suggested  another  fire   and   brimstone  re- 
gion, for  the  earth   all  around  began  to 
send  up  puffs  of  jellow  and  infernal-look- 
ing smoke   wherever  a  squirrel   had  ever 
run  his  underground  road.    The  precau- 
tion had  been  taken  to  cover  all  the  holes 
with  earth   before  the  smoke  was   forced 
into   the   burrow.      In   one  instance    the 
smoke  rushed   out   of  a   hole  over   thirty 
feet  distant  from  the  main  entrance  of  the 
nest.     It  takes  about  five  minutes  to  smoth- 
er a  whole  colony  of  these  troublesome 
pests,  and  they   never  show   any   signs  of 
life  again,  the  holes  remaining  closed  and 
undisturbed.     The  work  of  extermination 
is    complete,  and    is    accomplished    at   a 
trifling  cost.     A  multitude  of  squirrels  can 
be  thus  destroyed  by  one  man  in   a  single 
day." 


July  6,  1872.] 
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Composition  of  Patent  Medicines. 

A  German  has  written  a  very  interesting  and 
useful  book,  on  Secret  or  Patent  Medicines, 
from  which  has  been  selected  the  result  of 
analysis  of  a  number  of  the  nostrums  popular 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  and  as  many  of  our 
readers  deal  in  such  articles,  and  should  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  composition  of  what  they  sell, 
we  reproduce  the  formula  for  their  benefit: 

Coca  Pills,  by  Sampson,  New  York.  Accord- 
ing to  Hagar  and  Jacobsen,  composed  of  pow- 
dered coca  and  extract  of  coca  in  about  equal 
quantities;  value,  about  one-fourth  of  price. 

Eau  de  Cythere,  a  hair  color  restorer,  consists 
of  4  chloride  of  lead,  8  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
88  water.  A  similar  composition  was  Eau  de 
fees,  which,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  was  intro- 
duced here.  The  writer  found  in  a  sample  also 
some  alkalies,  earths,  and  traces  of  nitric  acid, 
originating  probably  in  the  spring  or  pump  wa- 
ter used.  Hagar  and  Jacobsen  give  the  follow- 
ing formula:  Hyposulphite  of  lead,  1%;  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  3  ;  glycerine,  7  ;  water,  88 
parts. 

Granular  Effervescent  Citrate  of  Magnesia, 
by  Bishop,  of  London,  consists  merely  of  bi- 
carbonate of  soda  and  tartaric  acid. 

Pommade  des  Chatelaines,  a  hair  invigorator, 
consists  of  benzoinated  lard  and  some  volatile 
oils. 

Hamburg  Tea,  by  Frese  &  Co.,  of  Hamburg  : 
Senna,  6;  manna,  3;  corianda,  1. 

Magnesian  Aperient,  by  Moxon,  of  England, 
is,  according  to  Sillier,  anhydrous  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  31 ;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  14  ;  bi- 
carbonate of  soda,  30;  tartaric  acid,  25  parts. 

Swedish  Essence  of  Life,  is  made  also  in  this 
country,  under  various  names.  As  usually 
made  by  apothecaries,  it  is  a  tincture  made  from 
4  aloes,  1  agaric.  1  rhubarb,  1  zedoary,  1  gen- 
tian, 1  myrrh,  1  theriac,  with  100  to  120  dilute 
alcohol.  The  secret  medicine  manufacturers 
usually  substitute  cheaper  articles  for  the  high- 
priced  saffron  aad  rhubarb. 

Syrup  of  Horseradish,  by  Grimault.  Hagar 
gives  the  following  directions  :  50  p.  each  of 
fresh  scurvygrass,  buckbean,  and  watercress  ; 
GO  of  horseradish,  40  of  fresh  orange  berries, 
are  infused  with  3  cinnamon  in  50  p.  white 
wine,  and  after  a  day  expressed;  250  p.  sugar 
are  dissolved  in  the  filtrate. 

Iodinized  Syrup  of  Horseradish,  by  Grimault, 
contains  10  iodine,  and  5  potassium  iodide  in 
8,000  of  the  former. 

Myrrhine,  by  J.  B.  George,  of  Paris,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  teeth:  Glycerine,  38,  myrrh, 
7,  arrowroot,  5,  chalk  54,  oil  of  cinnamon  1 
part. 

New  York  Pills,  by  Sampson,  of  New  York. 
The  1%  grain  pills  consist  of  powdered  coca  25, 
extract  of  coca  30,  and  powdered  iron  35  parts. 

Opiate  pour  les  Dents,  by  Pinaud.  Syrup 
70,  chalk  21,  gypsum  7%,  magnesia  1%,  col- 
ored with  aniline  red.  containing  arsenic,  and 
flavored  with  oil  of  cloves,  and  of  spearmint. 

Brandreth's  Pills,  contain  resin  of  podophyl- 
lum, inspissated  juice  of  poke  berries,  saffron, 
cloves,  oil  of  peppermint. 

Holloway'sPillsare  composed  of  aloe,  myrrh, 
and  saffron. 

Morrison's  Pills,  2%  grains  each,  consist  of 
aloe,  cream  of  tartar  and  colocynth  ;  another 
kind  contains  the  same  ingredients,  besides 
gamboge. 

Radway's  Ready  Relief,  according  to  Peck- 
olt,  is  an  ethereal  tincture  of  capsicum,  with 
alcohol  and  camphor. 

Radway's  Renovating  Resolvent,  a  vinous 
tincture  of  ginger  and  cardamon  sweetened 
with  sugar.     (Hagar  and  Jacobsen.) 

Poudre  Hemostatique  Vegetal,  by  Bonnatour, 
consists  of  4  resin,  1  gum  arabic,  1  wood  char- 
coal. 

Poudre  Unique,  by  Godernaux,  of  Paris, 
lauded  as  a  specific  against  epilepsy,  is  impure 
calomel,  leaving  when  heated  a  slight  reddish 
residue. 

Oil  of  Horse  Chestnuts,  by  E.  Genevoix,  of 
Paris,  is  not  the  oil  of  the  horse  chestnuts,  but 
another  non-drying  oil,  altered  by  heat  so  that 
it  has  acquired  a  darker  color,  a  pungent  odor 
and  acrid  taste. 

Screws  Inserted  in  Plaster  Walls. — When 
we  try  to  fasten  brackets,  strips  of  wood,  etc., 
to  plaster  walls  by  means  of  screws,  it  is  often 
found  impossible  to  make  the  screws  hold  firm- 
ly. When  we  turn  them  in,  the  plaster  breaks 
out  and  our  labor  is  in  vain.  And  yet,  a  screw 
well  set  into  a  plaster  wall,  will  hold  very 
firmly.  When  a  screw  has  broken  out  and  it  is 
necessary  to  make  it  hold  in  that  particular 
spot,  the  best  plan  is  to  enlarge  the  hole  to 
about  twice  the  diameter  of  the  screw,  fill  it 
with  plaster  of  Paris,  such  as  is  used  for  fast- 
ening the  tops  on  lamps,  etc.,  and  bed  the 
screw  in  the  soft  plaster.  When  the  plaster 
has  set,  the  screw  will  be  held  very  strongly. 

Vaenish  to  Imitate  Ground  Glass.  — To 
make  a  varnish  to  imitate  ground  glass,  dis- 
solve 90  grain  of  sandaric  and  20  grains  of  mas- 
tic in  two  ounces  of  washed  methylated  ether, 
and  add  in  small  quantities,  a  sufficiency  of  ben- 
zine to  make  it  dry  with  a  suitable  grain — too 
little  making  the  varnish  too  transparent,  and 
excess  making  it  crapy.  The  quantity  of  benzine 
required  depends  upon  its  quality — from  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half,  or  even  more; 
but  the  best  results  are  got  with  a  medium 
quality.  It  is  important  to  use  washed  ether, 
free  from  spirit. 


Old  Rubber. 

A  fortune  awaits  the  happy  inventor  who  shall 
teach  manufacturers  to  restore  old  rubber  to 
the  condition  in  which  it  was  before  vulcaniza- 
tion, for  with  that  secret,  there  would  be  prac- 
tically no  consumption  of  this  invaluable  article. 
The  thing  has  been  done,  and  successfully,  and 
we  have  ourselves  seen  pieces  of  vulcanized 
rubber,  possessing  great  strength  and  elasticity, 
which  were  made  entirely  from  old  car-springs; 
but  it  has  never  been  accomplished  on  a  large 
scale,  and  awaits  the  enterprise  and  ingenuity 
of  some  new  Goodyear  to  develop  it. 

Meantime,  old  rubber  has  its  uses.  By  a 
system  of  steaming  and  passing  between  roll- 
ers, it  is  reduced  to  a  semi-plastic  state,  and  in 
this  condition  is  used  in  combination  with  a 
coarse  fabric  for  heel  stiffening,  a  purpose 
to  which  it  is  admirably  adapted,  its  water- 
proof qualities  being  of  especial  value.  There 
is  in  a  neighboring  city  a  factory  devoted  entire- 
ly to  this  branch  of  manufacture,  where  several 
hundred  tons  of  old  rubber  of  all  kinds  are 
consumed  annually. 

Old  rubber  is  also  largely  used  to  mix  with 
new  raw  material  in  the  manufacture  of  all 
kinds  of  rubber  goods.  It  serves  to  give  bulk 
and  weight,  and,  if  it  does  not  increase,  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  lessen  the  strength  of  the  fa- 
brick.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  powdered 
soapstone,  white-lead,  terra  alba,  and  other 
heavy  substances  enter  largely  into  the  compo- 
sition of  almost  all  rubber  goods,  the  use  of 
which  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  remember- 
ed that  they  are  generally  sold  by  weight. 

Cocoa-nut  Oil. 

Residents  of  temperate  zones  have  no  reali- 
zation of  the  immense  importance  of  the  co- 
coa-nut in  countries  where  the  tree  abounds.  It 
yields  a  delicious  food,  a  nutritious  drink,  a 
rich  oil,  and  fibers  which  are  manufactured 
into  thread,  twine,  ropes,  and  all  kinds  of 
strong  useful  cordage. 

Boiling  the  pulp  breaks  open  the  cells.  As 
the  oil  is  liberated,  it  rises  to  be  skimmed  off. 
A  few  years  ago  the  Dutch  government  ordered 
a  census  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees  in  Java  and 
Madeira,  which  footed  up  twenty  millions,  be- 
ing an  average  of  three  to  every  native  in- 
habitant. 

Vast  quantities  of  the  oil  are  burned  in  lamps 
throughout  the  whole  Indian  Archipelago.  A 
tumbler  half  filled  with  water  has  oil  poured  in 
to  the  brim.  Two  lighted  sticks  are  the  wicks, 
which  burn  brilliantly.  Every  native  glories  in  a 
display  of  lamps  in  the  house  and  about  the 
grounds  at  the  approach  of  night. 

When  first  taken  out  of  the  boiling  pot,  the 
oil  has  a  rich  flavor,  but  soon  becomes  rancid. 
So  copious  is  the  supply,  however,  it  can  always 
be  had  fresh  and  sweet  for  the  table.  Like 
olive  oil  in  Syria,  it  is  butter,  lard,  or  oil,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  in  cookery.  Soap 
is  made  with  it,  lamps  supplied,  leather  dressed, 
and  cosmetics  are  fabricated  for  beautifying  the 
homely  faces  of  women. 

Something  About  Anvils. 

In  a  deserted  shop  in  Pittsfield,  Mass. ,  there 
rests  on  its  block  an  anvil  that  has  done  duty 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years.  It  is  as 
sound  to-day  as  it  was  in  1633,  when  Eltwood 
Pomeroy,  after  welding  for  the  Stuarts  the  pon- 
derous horseshoes  of  the  same  style  and  pattern 
that  his  ancestors  had  made  during  generations 
for  the  Tudors  and  Plantagenets,  grew  weary 
of  taxes  without  law,  aud  work  without  wages, 
and  anvil  in  hand  sailed  for  the  new  world.  A 
deft  workman,  he  throve  in  the  settlements, 
and  left  his  anvil  as  an  heirloom  to  his  descend- 
ants. They  show  you  in  the  tower  of  London 
the  anvil  on  which  the  sword  was  forged  that 
Richard  Camr  de  Lion  used  in  his  contest  with 
Saladin,  and  at  the  collection  of  Pompeian  ex- 
cavations in  Naples  there  is  an  anvil  certainly 
older  than  the  Christian  centuries,  which,  of 
precisely  the  same  shape  we  use,  had  evidently 
done  service  for  stalwart  workmen  of  many  gen- 
erations before  the  city  was  buried.  But,  better 
still,  in  the  Egytian  room  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, there  is  a  veritable  anvil  of  the  Pharaohs. 
It  is  older  than  Rome,  older  than  Greece,  older 
than  Jerusalem;  as  old  as  the  days  of  Abraham, 
and  probably  in  existence  when  the  patriarch 
"was  come  into  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  be- 
held Sarah  that  she  was  very  fair."  It  is  just 
like  a  modern  anvil,  made  apparently  in  the 
same  way,  weighing  about  seventy-five  pounds, 
and  sound  as  it  was  when  strnck  by  the  hammer 
thirty  centuries  ago. 

Ether  Glue.— An  excellent  liquid  glue  is 
made  by  dissolving  glue  in  nitric  ether.  The 
ether  will  only  dissolve  a  certain  amount  of 
glue,  consequently,  the  solution  cannot  be  made 
too  thick.  The  glue  thus  made  is  about  the 
consistency  of  molasses,  and  is  doubly  tena- 
cious as  that  made  with  hot  water.  If  a  few 
bits  of  india  rubber,  cut  into  scraps  the  size  of 
buck  shot,  be  added,  and  the  solution  be 
allowed  to  stand  a  few  days,  being  stirred  fre- 
quently, it  will  be  all  the  better,  and  will  resist 
the  dampness  twice  as  well  as  glue  made  with 
water. 


The  hair  on  a  camel  weighs  about  ten  pounds 
and  sells  for  more  than  $100. 
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Weak  Backs  and  Bad  Seats. 

The  small  of  the  back  is  the  weak  or  strong 
point  of  every  person.  It  is  the  center  of  vol- 
untary motion.  Nearly  three  hundred  muscles 
are  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the 
motions  of  which  the  small  of  the  back  is  the 
pivotal  center.  Hence,  while  those  who  are 
strong,  and  whose  muscular  systems  are  well 
balanced,  know  nothing  of  spiral  weakness  or 
vertebral  distortion,  invalids  are  forever  com- 
plaining of  this  part  of  the  body. 

One  very  prominent  cause  of  weak  backs  and 
crooked  spines  is  the  unhygienic,  unanatom- 
ical  seats  and  benches  of  our  school-houses, 
churches  and  halls;  nor  are  the  seats  and 
benches  provided  on  steamboats,  railroad  cars, 
or  at  stations  or  ferry  houses  any  better.  It 
it  is  impossible  for  any  person  to  occupy  these 
seats  long  without  being  forced  out  of  shape.  And 
when  school  children  are  confined  to  them 
for  several  hours  a  day  for  month  and  years, 
their  backs  will  inevitably  be  more  or  less  weak- 
ened, with  corresponding  deformity  of  body, 
for  life. 

If  we  go  into  private  families,  even  into  the 
palaces  of  the  opulent,  we  find  the  seats  made 
more  for  show  than  for  use.  Girls  suffer  much 
more  by  using  such  seats  than  boys,  for  the 
reason  that  boys  are  taught  to  run,  jump  and 
exercise  themselves  all  over  and  all  through, 
while  girls  are  expected  to  keep  still  and  be 
pretty. 

It  is  certainly  one  of  the  strange  problems  of 
the  nineteenth  century  that  no  parent,  teacher 
or  mechanic  will  give  any  attention  to  anatomy 
or  physiology  in  the  construction  of  seats  for 
the  human  body.  Must  our  chairs,  and  sofas, 
and  settees,  and  divans,  and  tete-a-tetes ,  and 
pews  forever  be  dictated  by  fashion,  and  never 
conformed  to  nature?  Must  our  tortured  bodies 
forever  be  compelled  to  shape  themselves  to  the 
seats,  instead  of  the  seats-being  adapted  to  our 
bodies?  Go  through  all  the  great  chair  factories 
of  the  country,  and  you  will  not  find  a  single 
article  that  is  not  put  together  in  gross  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  of  health  or  comfort.  If  some 
Cooper,  or  Peabody,  or  Stewart,  or  Vanderbilt, 
or  Astor,  would  invest  a  little  million  of  dollars 
in  establishing  an  immense  chair  factory  "  on 
strictly  hygienic  principles,"  he  would  do  more 
to  improve  human  health,  promote  longevity 
and  remedy  the  backache,  than  any  medical 
college  in  the  land. — From  "Backache,"  in  Sci- 
ence of  Health. 


Physical  Development  in  Old  Times  Com- 
pared with  Our  Own  Day. — Mr.  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson  has  taken  pains  to  compare  the  vital 
statistics  of  several  generations  of  two  old  New 
England  families,  he  finds,  to  the  dismay  of 
those  who  mourn  the  physical  degeneracy  of 
women  since  the  days  of  our  great-grandmoth- 
ers, that  the  stock  has  improved  if  anything. 
He  adds: 

"No  man  of  middle  age  can  look  at  a  class  of 
students  from  our  older  colleges  without  seeing 
them  to  be  physically  superior  to  the  same 
number  of  college  boys  taken  twenty-five 
years  ago.  The  organization  of  the  girls  being 
far  more  delicate  and  complicated,  the  same  re- 
form reaches  them  less  promptly,  but  it  reaches 
them  at  last.  The  little  girls  of  the  present  day 
eat  better  food,  wear  more  healthful  clothing, 
and  breathe  more  fresh  air  than  their  mothers 
did.  The  introduction  of  india-rubber  boots 
and  water-proof  cloaks  alone  has  given  a  fresh 
lease  of  life  to  multitudes  of  women  who  oth- 
erwise would  have  been  kept  housed  whenever 
it  so  much  as  sprinkled.  It  is  desirable,  cer- 
tainly, to  venerate  our  grandmothers,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  on  the  whole  that  their  great- 
granddaughters  will  be  the  best." 

Clay  Dressings  for  Variola. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Bunker,  in  a  note  to  the  Medical 
Record  says: — "During  the  recent  epidemic  I 
used  clay-dressing  for  two  pretty  decided  cases 
of  confluent  smallpox.  Both  patients  were 
young  women.  One,  a  married  lady,  aged  23 
(delivered  on  the  second  day  o:'  a  six  months' 
foetus,)  made  a  fair  recovery,  took  cold  after 
getting  up,  and  in  a  few  days  died  suddenly  of 
empyema  and  pericarditis;  diagnosis  con- 
firmed by  autopsy.  The  other,  single,  aged  21. 
had  the  disease  with  great  violence,  recovered 
rapidly,  and  is  now  well.  In  each  case  I  dusted 
finely  sifted  pipe-clay  over  the  face  as  soon  as 
the  pustules  became  fairly  developed.  This 
formed  immediately  a  clean,  dry,  wholesome 
scab,  abolished  the  intolerable  itching  and  burn- 
ing, served  apparently  as  a  good  absorbant  of 
infectious  material,  and  scaled  off  during  con- 
valescence, leaving  underneath  a  soft,  natural 
integument.  There  was  no  disfigurement  in 
either  case." — New   York  Medical  Journal. 


State  Boards  of  Health  Recommended. — 
Governor  Geary,  of  Pennsylvania,  recommends 
to  the  Legislature  the  formation  of  a  State 
Board  of  Health,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of 
Massachusetts  and  of  California,  which  were 
the  first  States  to  organize  such  Boards.  The 
Governor  was  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of 
Health  constituted  on  the  Pacific  coast.  This 
was  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  San 
Francisco  in  1850.  We  opine  that  before 
many  years  shall  have  passed  by,  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union  will  have  its  State  Board  of 
Health. 


Fevers  and  Sewers. 

Notwithstanding  the  generally  acknowledged 
deleterious  influence  of  defective  sewers,  it 
seems  to  be  a  weu-established  fact  that  men 
employed  to  cleanse  and  repair  sewers,  etc., 
are  not  only  not  carried  off  by  fever  but  appear 
to  be  singularly  exempt  from  the  ravages  of  that 
disease.  The  British  Medical  Journal,  of  a  late 
date,  says  that  in  consequence  of  what  has 
been  said  with  regard  to  the  alleged  cause  of 
the  late  illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Dr. 
Bowers,  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  of 
London,  ordered  a  return  on  the  subject,  which  , 
presents  a  most  unexpected  array  of  facts  which 
seem,  at  least,  to  controvert  the  generally  re- 
ceived views  with  regard  to  the  connection  of 
fevers  with  imperfect  sewerage.  We  copy  as 
follows: 

Out  of  five  inspectors  employed  from  23  to 
48  years,  there  has  never  been  a  case  of  fever. 
Out  of  C4  men  employed  in  cleansing  and  flush- 
ing the  northern  sewers  for  periods  varying 
up  to  34  years,  only  two  have  had  fever,  and 
their  cases  were  typhus.  Out  of  47  men  en- 
gaged in  the  sewer  work  in  the  southern  sewers 
for  periods  varying  from  one  to  24  years,  there 
have  only  been  two  cases  of  fever,  and  these 
again  typhus;  and  in  one  of  these  cases  it  is 
shown  that  the  disease  was  contracted  from  the 
man's  family.  There  are  3G  penstock  and  flap 
keepers  who  have  been  employed  from  one  to 
50  years.  Of  all  these  only  one  had  any  fever. 
He  has  been  16  years  at  work  and  had  typhoid 
in  1862.  There  are  some  curious  notes  about 
these  men.  One  of  them  has  been  at  this  work 
50  years,  and  has  not  had  one  day's  illness  of 
that  time.  One  lived  25  years  in  the  sluice-house 
over  the  King's  Scholars  Pond  sewer,  but  never 
had  any  fever.  Another  lived  for  14  years  in 
Penstock  House,  over  the  outfall  sewer  at  Old 
Ford.  Another  lived  32  years  in  Great  St.  Paul's 
sluice-house.  Another  lived  for  35  years  in  a 
house  over  Duffield  sluice,  and  enjoyed  good 
health.  Out  of  54  men  employed  at  the  pump- 
ing-stations,  there  has  only  been  one  case  of 
typhoid  fever.  At  Crossness,  out  of  54  men  en- 
gaged during  the  last  six  years,  there  has  not 
been  one  case  of  tvphus  or  typhoid. 

There  have  been  eight  cases  of  ague,  but  these 
are,  of  course,  due  to  the  low  marshy  district 
and  they  seem  to  have  recovered  rapidly.  Out 
of  seven  men  employed  in  cleansing  ventilators, 
oiling  side  entrances,  gauges,  etc.,  no  case  of 
fever  has  occurred  though  one  man  has  been  at 
the  work  23  years.  Of  ten  surveyors  and  chain- 
men  in  the  engineer's  office,  not  one  has  ever 
had  typhoid  fever,  although  they  have  been  al- 
most daily  engaged  in  the  sewers  for  periods  of 
from  four  to  24  years.  These  facts  are  very 
gratifying,  and  quite  dispose  of  the  allegation 
that  the  men  in  the  sewers  are  decimated  by 
fever.  The  statistics  show,  in  fact,  that  fever 
is  less  prevalent  among  these  men  than  the  rest 
of  the  town  population. 

The  Prevention  of  Small-Pox. 

Dr.  A.  Armstrong,  in  the  Lancet,  advises  the 
following  means  in  staying  the  ravages  of  small 
pox:  Persons  suffering  from  the  disease  should 
daily  anoint  their  bodies  and  limbs  throughout 
with  carbolized  oil ;  and  also  wash  their  bodies 
thoroughly  with  soft  water,  slightly  carbolized; 
the  anointing  to  be  performed  after  the  whole 
person  has  been  washed;  and  gently  dried  with 
some  soft  fabric.  This  process  should  be  com- 
menced before  patients  are  allowed  to  leave 
their  sick  room,  and  continued  until  such  time 
as  all  the  diseased  skin  has  been  removed,  and 
a  new  and  healthy  oue  formed.  In  this  way 
the  particles  of  diseased  and  desquamated  skin 
are  prevented  from  being  set  free  from  persons 
who  have  recently  suffered,  and  contaminating 
healthy  persons  by  being  inhaled  or  deposited 
on  the  exposed  skin,  or  by  getting  into  the  wa- 
ter or  food,  and  thus  be  a  mode  of  contagion. 

Chapped  Hands.  —  Persons  troubled  with 
chapped  hands  will  find  the  following  receipts 
very  good:  Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  un- 
salted  hog's  lard,  and  work  it  well  through  clear 
cold  water,  then  drain  and  work  again  in  a  wine- 
glassful  of  rose  water;  the  yolks  of  two  fresh 
eggs,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  honey.  When 
well  worked  together  in  an  earthen  dish,  mix  in 
gradually  as  much  finely  powdered  oat-meal  as 
will  make  a  paste  the  consistency  of  new  butter. 
For  use,  spread  the  mixture  on  the  hands  at 
night,  cover  with  old  gloves  too  large  for  the 
hands;  and  in  the  morning  wash  off  with  pure 
water. 

Another  cure  for  chapped  or  blistered  hands: 
Take  a  wine-glassful  of  sweet  olive  oil,  three 
drachms  of  grated  spermaceti,  three  drachms  of 
grated  gum-camphor,  and  three  drahms  of 
grated  white  beeswax.  Mix  together  and  put  in 
an  earthen  vessel  over  a  slow  fire,  stirring  till  all 
are  thoroughly  melted,  with  a  wooden  spoon  or 
stick.  When  well  mixed  plunge  the  jar  suddenly 
into  cold  water,  and  the  mixture  will  form  a 
white  cake.  At  night  rub  the  cake  over  the 
hands  well,  cover  with  kid  gloves,  and  wash  off 
in  the  morning  in  lukewarm  milk.  A  few  ap- 
plications will  cure  the  worst  chapped  or  blis- 
tered hands,  and  if  the  hands  are  positively 
sore,  the  mixture  may  be  applied  two  or  three 
times  during  the  day,  keeping  on  the  glove  un- 
til the  cure  is  effected. 
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The  Cotton  Chop. — Reports  of  the  satisfac- 
tory growth  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  State,  are 
reaching  us  from  the  several  sections  where 
cotton  has  been  planted  extensively.  The  Kern 
County  plantation  is  doing  splendidly.  The 
Merced  and  Fresno  crops  are  reported  as  being 
very  desirably  advanced.  It  seems  that  no 
doubts  need  be  entertained  of  a  successful  re- 
sult this  season. 


James  Vick,  Jr.,  of  the  world  renowned  Flor- 
al, Field  and  Garden  seed  establishment  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  called  on  us  a  few  days  since. 
We  were  pleased  to  see  so  distinguished  a 
representative  of  Floral  and  Horticultural  pro- 
gress as  Mr.  Vick,  in  California;  and  hope  he 
will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  our  land  of 
health,  gold,  sunshine,  fruits  and  beautifu 
flowers. 


Fowl  Doings. — W.  T.  Reilly  of  San  Francis- 
co, reports  to  us  the  success  of  a  common, 
barn-yard  female  rooster,  in  her  efforts  to  beat 
the  world  in  the  production  of  large  eggs.  She 
can  show  already  nearly  a  dozen  eggs  that 
measure  each  7  inches  round.  She  goes  in  for 
a  tremendous  effort  every  Sunday,  and  her 
best  doings,  is  an  egg  measuring 7%x6*/{  inches 
round.  She  is  about  filing  a  caveat  for  a  pat- 
ent, on  the  way  she  does  it. 


Notice. — We  are  requested  to  ask  of  the  offi- 
cers of  all  Agricultural,  Horticultural  and  kin- 
dred Societies  and  Clubs,  that  they  will  send  at 
once  the  address  of  their  Presidsnt  and  Secre- 
tary to  Chas.  W.  Greene,  Secy,  of  National  Ag- 
ricultural Congress,  at  Jackson,  Tenn.  It  will 
be  greatly  to  their  interest  to  comply  with  this 
request. 

Watermelons  are  appearing  in  our  market 
from  the  vicinity  of  Marysville  and  Sacramento. 


On  File. — Colfax  correspondence;  Letter  from  L.  H. 
G.;  From  Our  Traveling  Editor. 


A  Talk  With  Our  Readers. 

With  the  present  number  we  commence  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  and 
lake  the  opportunity  to  return  most  hearty 
thanks  to  our  many  friends  for  the  liberal  aid 
and  support  which  they  have  extended  to  us  in 
an  enterprise  commenced  at  a  period  when  the 
agricultural,  and  in  fact  all  other  interests  on 
this  coast,  were  in  a  condition  of  great  depres- 
sion. Notwithstanding  such  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, however,  the  Press  has  met  with  a 
degree  of  success  never  before  attained  by  any 
newspaper  publication  in  the  State,  during  the 
first  eighteen  months  of  its  existence.  While 
we  are  conscious  of  much  defect  and  short 
coming  in  the  past,  we  nevertheless  feel  an 
honest  pride  in  what  has  been  accomplished, 
and  are  resolved  to  spare  no  effort  to  attain  a 
still  higher  grade  of  excellence  in  the  future. 
With  increased  experience,  enlarged  facilities, 
and  the  promise  of  more  effective  assistance, 
the  proprietors  think  they  can  safely  promise 
that  the  coming  volume  will  be  found  still  more 
worthy  of  patronage  than  either  of  the  preced- 
ing ones. 

The  publisher  of  a  prominent  journal  at  the 
East  once  asked  a  friend — an  old  and  experi- 
enced nowspaper  man — how  he  could  best  in- 
crease the  usefulness  and  circulation  of  his 
journal.  The  friend,  after  sundry  general  re- 
marks, to  the  end  that  people  would  in  the  long 
run  support  that  journal  best  which  really  con- 
tained the  best  reading  matter,  presented  in  the 
most  concise  and  interesting  form,  and  that  the 
only  way  to  secure  such  a  paper  was  to  spare 
no  labor  or  expense  in  obtaining  the  best  taleni 
and  the  best  information  that  money  could  buy, 
eoncluded  by  saying  that  he  would  sum  up  his 
advice  under  three  heads  as  follows:  Put  money 
into  it;  put  more  money  into  it;  put  still  more 
money  into  it. 

Now  we  have  followed  that  advice  ever  since 
we  started  the  Rural  Press — we  have  put  all 
the  money  into  it  that  we  could  command,  with- 
out crippling  our  other  enterprises.  We  have 
been  constantly  putting  money  into  the  Press, 
and  building  it  up,  with  reference  to  future  and 
regardless  of  present  profits. 

We  have  done  the  best  we  could  to  make  the 
Press  all  that  a  first-class  agricultural  paper 
should  be.  Every  page  shows  industry — each 
one  filled  with  carefully  prepared  reading  mat- 
ter abounding  with  information  useful  to  all 
classes,  whether  in  city,  village,  country,  field 
or  shop.  We  employ  the  best  practical  talent 
to  bo  found  on  the  coast,  in  gathering,  sifting 
and  condensing  information  for  the  farmer,  the 
mechanic  and  the  household.  Our  engravings 
have,  we  believe,  been  all  and  more  than  could 
be  expected;  but  we  intend  in  the  future,  to  in- 
crease the  interest  and  value  of  that  depart- 
ment, and  give  even  a  larger  proportion  of 
original  ones. 

We  believe  the  universal  verdict  of  our  friends 
and  patrons  everywhere  has  been,  that  we  have 
given  them  a  paper  quite  in  advance  of  what 
could  be  expected  in  so  limited  a  field  as  that 
presented  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Our  ambition 
has  been  to  make  a  paper  for  the  farmers  of 
this  Coast  which  shall  nowhere  be  excelled,  one 
to  which  they  can  point  with  pride  and  satis- 
faction, and  such  an  one  as  they  will  not  be 
ashamed  to  send  or  exhibit  anywhere. 

Our  friends  both  here  and  at  the  East  assure  us 
that  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  has  no  superior, 
as  an  agricultural  paper,  even  in  the  large  field 
presented  in  the  Atlantic  or  Mississippi  States, 
where  the  populations  on  which  they  depend 
for  support  number  three,  four  and  five  times 
as  much  as  the  population  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Our  friends  have  probably  somewhat  over- 
rated the  Press;  but  it  is  our  determination  to 
strive  with  all  earnestness  to  fairly  reach  the 
position  which,  in  their  kindness  and  good 
wishes  they  have  already  assigned  us.  Our 
readers  can  very  materially  aid  us  in  this  work 
by  using  their  influence  to  still  further  increase 
the  circulation  of  the  journal,  and  encourage 
our  endeavors  to  widen  its  sphere  of  usefulness. 
This  they  can  do  by  presenting  the  claims  and 
advantages  of  the  paper  to  their  friends  who 
may  not  be  subscribers,  and  assisting  our 
agents  on  their  periodical  visits  by  introducing 
them  to  friends,  etc.  For  many  reasons  the 
larger  the  circulation  of  a  paper,  and  the  more 
free  its  patrons  are  in  remitting  their  subscrip- 
tions, the  more  will  the  publishers,  if  men  of 
enterprise,  be  able  to  improve  its  columns. 
They  can  also  aid  the  usefulness  of  the  paper 
by  correspondence  on  practical  subjects.  Our 
best  thanks  are  due  for  favors  already  received, 
which  have  been  neither  few  nor  small,  in  re- 


turn for  which  we  can  assure  our  readers,  one 
and  all,  that  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  render 
the  current  volume  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
fully  up  to  the  best  of  its  class,  in  everything 
that  goes  to  make  a  paper  interesting,  attractive 
and  useful. 


Editorial  Notes  Among   the   Farmers. 

Having  determined  to  spend  a  week  among 
the  different  classes  of  agriculturists  of  the 
counties  of  Sonoma  and  Marin,  Tuesday 
morning  of  June  26th  found  us  at  the  railroad 
depot  in  Petaluma.  Upon  inquiry  at  the  depot 
we  were  informed  that  the  American  Hotel, 
Main  street,  kept  by  Talbot  and  Bowles,  was  the 
best  hotel  in  town.  We  stepped  into  the  buss 
bearing  that  name,  and  were  soon  at  our 
home,  comfortably  fixed  in  one  of  the  best 
rooms  of  the  house. 

This  being  done  and  dinner  being  over,  we 
started  out  to  find  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  local  Agricultural  Society,  for  con- 
sultation as  to  the  localities  and  industries  to  be 
visited  and  routes  to  be  taken .  The  first  man 
wo  met  was  I.  G.  Wickersham,  ex-President  of 
the  Society,  who  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome  and 
very  promptly  and  generously  proposed  to  spend 
his  time,  and  with  his  team  to  convey  us  to  such 
points  in  the  district  as  we  might  wish  to  visit. 
President  Ellsworth  and  Secretary  Grover  wire 
absent  but  we  were  soon  called  on  by  Vice- 
President  Denman  and  Director  Meecham,  and 
arrangements  were  completed  by  which  we 
were  to  take  a  seat  in  the  private  carriage  of 
the  ex-President  for  a  visit  to  some  of  the  rep- 
resentative dairies  of  the  two  counties  the  next 
morning. 

As  expected  on  that  morning,  wo  met  our 
traveling  companion,  Col.  Younger,  who  had 
spent  Tuesday  among  some  of  the  stockmen  in 
the  vicinity.  The  Colonel  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  ride  with  Director  Meecham  and  thus  ac- 
companied and  provided  for,  we  were  soon  on 
our  road  for  the  dairy  of  Captain  O.  Allen  & 
Son,  which  we  were  assured  was  one  of  the 
best  arranged  and  managed  in  the  State,  if  not 
in  the  United  States.  This  dairy  is  situated  in 
Marin  county,  in  a  westerly  direction  from  Pet- 
aluma about  18  miles.  It  is  six  miles  from  the 
ocean  and  about  2%  from  the  head  of  Tomales 
Bay. 

General  Information. 

As  we  rode  along,  we  kept  up  a  chat  with 
our  agreeable  and  well-informed  companion 
and  our  readers  may  be  interested  in  what  we 
saw  and  learned,  or,  as  Horace  would  say,  in 
"  What  I  Know  aboutFarming"  in  Sonoma  and 
Marin  counties. 

The  entire  road  from  Petaluma  to  Captain 
Allen's  dairy,  is  through  a  rough,  hilly  country 
presenting  the  appearance,  to  a  casual  observer, 
of  worthless,  barren,  waste  land.  Now  we 
wind  one  way  around  the  steep,  rocky  side  of  a 
mountain,  now  descend  into  and  cross  a  deep 
canon  and  follow  up  the  rocky  bank  of  a 
mountain  rivulet — but  all  the  way,  the  road  is 
fenced,  and  nearly  all  the  way  wo  are  in  sight 
of  well-conditioned  and  well-cared-for  herds  of 
dairy  cows,  foeding,  as  we  have  read  of,  of  old, 
on  a  "thousand  hills."  And  every  now  and 
then,  we  pass  a  thrifty  looking  dairy  establish- 
ment, with  rows  of  bright  tin  pans  glistening  in 
the  sun  where  they  have  been  put  out  to  dry. 

Notwithstanding  the  barren  and  worthless  ap- 
pearance of  this  hilly  region,  every  foot  of  land 
is  under  fence,  and  fully  occupied,  and  is  val- 
ued by  the  owners  at  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
dollars  an  acre,  and  we  are  assured  is  assessed 
at  those  figures  under  the  rule  of  "full  cash 
value,"  adopted  by  our  Legislature  for  the 
guidance  of  our  assessors.  Sonoma  and  Marin 
are  known  throughout  the  State  as  the  dairy 
counties  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  fame  of 
this  dairy  region  has  spread  far  and  wide 
through  the  best  dairy  countries  of  Europe. 
Swiss  Dairymen. 

Especially  have  the  sturdy  Swiss  dairy-mas- 
ters been  attracted  from  their  Alpine  homes  by 
the  superior  advantages  offered  by  our  Coast 
Range  districts,  for  carying  on  their  favorite 
rural  occupations.  It  is  said  that  already  fully 
two-thirds  of  all  the  dairy  business  of  Marin 
and  Sonoma  counties  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Swiss,  either  as  renters  or  owners.  These  peo- 
ple seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  kind 
of  business,  as  the  Chinese,  Italians  and  Portu- 
guese are  to  market  gardening,  and  are  said  to 
be  a  very  peaceable,  iudustrious  and  thriving 
people,  and  make  the  best  of  citizens.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  their  first  introduction 
into  this  country  as  dairymen  was  as  late  as 
about  18G0  and  18G2  and  some  of  those  who 


came  hore  at  that  time  with  no  money  or  capi- 
tal, except  their  industry  and  knowledgo  of  the 
business,  are  now  paying  taxes  on  property  to 
the  value  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  and  nearly  all  seem  to  be  on  the 
sure  road  to  wealth. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  people  is 
their  disposition  to  assist  each  other.  This  dis- 
position takes  the  form  of  a  practical  mutual 
aid  system.  A  poor  boy  comes  to  the  country 
and  begins  by  working  i'n  one  of  the  dairies  by 
the  month ;  if  he  proves  himself  industrious, 
honest  and  saving  of  bis  wages,  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  years,  he  can  command  suffi- 
cient capital  to  rent  and  carry  on  the  largest 
dairies  in  the  county.  His  countrymen,  who 
are  able,  take  a  practical  interest  iii  him,  and 
by  small  loans  for  a  long  time,  and  at  small  in- 
terest, he  is  soon  in  possession  of  funds  to 
make  the  first  payment  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
rent  money  of  a  good  dairy  of  cows.  The  sec- 
ond and  third  payments  he  is  able  to  meet  from 
the  business  itself,  and  the  poor  boy  is,  in  a 
very  short  time,  one  of  the  stable  men  of  his 
neighborhood  and  is  known  among  the  bankers 
of  the  town  by  his  stated  and  increasing  depos- 
its. Soon,  instead  of  money  he  deposits  his 
title  papers  and  is  the  owner  in  fee  simple 
of  a  section  or  two  of  Uncle  Sam's  domain 
and  a  citizen  of  his  adopted  country.  The 
history  of  this  young  Swiss  is  the  short  but 
true  history  of  many  of  that  country  now 
in  Marin  and  Sonoma  counties.  And  it  fore- 
tells the  state  of  the  dairy  business  there  in  the 
not  distant  future.  The  large  dairies  will  bo 
sold  out  ami  divided  into  smaller  ones.  The 
American  owners  will  give  place  to  Swiss  own- 
ers, and  the  products  of  the  business  will  bo 
greatly  increased  and  the  prices  lessened. 

Mode  of  Renting. 
Some  rent  their  dairies  ou  shares,  but  more 
generally  it  is  the  custom  now,  to  i 
money  rent.  If  on  shares,  the  owner  finds  the 
land,  cows,  tools,  houses,  and  all  the  necessary 
conveniences,  except  the  teams  and  wagons, 
and  receives    one-half  tl 

cash.  The  custom  anion.;  those  who  rent  for 
cash  is  to  obtain  from  $25  to  S35  pi  r  cow  per 
year — ono  half  down  in  advance  and  the  other 
half  in  equal  payments,  say  in  July  or  <  > 
or  such  other  times  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  In 
the  case  of  cash  rent  the  owner  furnishes  the 
the  same  as  above  stated  when  the  rent  is  ou 
shares. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  lessee  is  said 
to  be  about  $30  for  each  cow  per  year.  Thus 
we  have  a  key  to  the  profits  of  the  dairy 
business.  The  net  profits  per  cow  per  year  on 
an  average,  SCO.  This  is  pretty  good,  consid- 
ering that  the  average  price  for  common  dairy 
COWS  is  about  940.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  a  necessary  amount  of  land 
to  support  the  cows,  goes  with  them — 
experience,  proves  that  it  requires  about  seven 
acres  to  the  cow,  of  land  covered  only  with  the 
native  wild  grasses.  Or,  to  support  a  dairy  of 
100  cows  700  acres  of  land  is  required.  II.  i 
tofore  very  little  hay  has  been  cut  or  fed  by 
the  dairymen,  but  they  are  now  generally  con- 
vinced that  a  change  in  this  respect  will  not 
only  be  economical  but  that  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  the  business  requires  it.  Of  this  we 
are  fully  convinced  and  the  most  prudent  and 
prosperous  dairymen  will  be  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  winter  feeding  of  dairy  cows. 

Native  and  Artificial  Grasses. 

These  Coast  Counties  have  more  rain  gener- 
ally than  the  interior  counties,  and  they  also 
generally  have  fogs  through  the  summer  season 
very  frequently  and  hence  the  native  grasses  are 
kept  green  and  in  growing  condition  a  greater 
portion  of  the  year  here,  than  in  the  interior. 
These  facts  together  with  a  cooler  summer,  but 
more  equal  climate  the  year  through,  give  to 
this  county  its  natural  advantages  as  a  dairy 
county.  The  nearer  you  approach  the  sea 
coast  we  noticed  that  a  larger  portion  of  tho 
native  grasses  are  perennial,  the  very  nutritious 
bunch  grass  becoming  more  prevalent.  But  tho 
dairymen  have  very  generally  been  experiment- 
ing with  artificial  grasses  with  a  view  to  their 
introduction,  if  any  are  found,  adapted  to  tin 
country.  Timothy,  Red-top,  Blue  gra 
falfa,  Mesquito  and  other  varieties  have  been 
tried.  None  but  the  two  latter  have  met 
with  much  success.  It  seems  very  probable 
that  both  the  Alfalfa  and  Mesquite  will 
be  gradually  introduced  and  double  and  per- 
haps quadruple  the  capacity  of  the  county  for 
the  dairy  business.  Both  have  been  proved 
perennial  even  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills, 
and  both  have  cut  for  hay,  yielding  as  high  as 
three  tons  per  acre  to  the  cutting.  Both  are 
found  doing  well  and  growing  luxuriously,  pre- 
senting a  beautiful  green,  in  contrast  to  tho 
yellow  color  of  all  the  native  grasses  at  this 
time. 

Capt.  Allen's  Place. 

We  have  enjoyed  our  ride  immensely,  and 
obtained  a  fund  of  information,  and  now,  al- 
most before  we  had  thought  of  it,  we  i 
from  a  winding  canon  and  behold  across  a  small 
valley  on  the  brow  of  an  oblong  hill,  extending 
across  the  entrance  of  another  canon  which 
leads  off  in  another  direction,  the  beautiful  cot- 
tage residence — dairy  house,  carriage  house, 
barn  and  other  outbuildings  of  Captain  Allen, 
all  painted  white,  and  relieved  and  shaded  with 
the  deep  green  foliage  of  the  locust,  the  native 
walnut,  and  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds,  andfl  s- 
tooned  with  the  climbing  rose,  passion  flower 
and  other  climbing  vines.  The  first  view  pre- 
sents to  the  mind  a  picture  of  prosperity,  of 
comfort,  of  home — a  country  home  in  all  its 
simplicity  and  rural  beauty. 
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Sheep  Husbandry. 

From  a  State  standing  the  sixth,  then  the 
fourth,  and  three  years  ago  the  third  in  the 
Union  among  the  great  sheep-producing  States, 
we  are  now  probably  the  foremost  of  all  in 
point  of  numbers,  and  these  producing  more 
wool  than  the  same  number  of  sheep  in  any 
other  State  or  country  ;  and  paying  a  larger 
per  cent,  on  their  value  as  property  than  any 
other  kind  of  stock,  where  circumstances  com- 
bine to  favor  their  propagation. 

There  are  two  good  reasons  upon  which  we 
base  the  foregoing  assertions.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  one  hundred  ewes  in  California,  to  present 
their  annual  increase  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  in  some  cases  one  hundred  and 
thirty  lambs.  This  then  more  than  doubles 
the  flock,  or  is  a  hundred  and  thirty  per  cent, 
increase,  whilst  the  wool  more  than  pays  the 
expenses  of  care  and  keeping  for  the  year. 
Two  Shearings. 

The  great  source  of  profit,  is  found  in  the 
fact,  that  we  can  shear  twice  instead  of  once  in 
a  year,  making  a  large  saving;  for  the  two  clips 
far  exceed  in  quantity,  that  which  is  obtained 
from  only  a  single  shearing  performed  once  a 
year;  and  though  the  wool  of  the  two  short 
clips  per  pound,  is  not  worth  quite  as  much  as 
the  same  number  of  pounds  of  the  longer  clip, 
the  increased  quantity  more  than  makes  up  the 
difference. 

The  great  item,  however,  in  favor  of  our 
sheep  growers  over  the  Eastern,  is  found  in  the 
comparative  cost,  of  feeding  both  summer  and 
winter,  but  particularly  the  latter.  No  hay  is 
necessarily  required  for  winter  feeding,  and 
the  general  mildness  of  the  climate  renders  it 
unnecessary  to  provide  costly  shelter  either  for 
the  animals  or  their  food.  Nature  supplies 
them  both  to  a  great  extent;  all  the  sheep  grow- 
er has  to  do,  is  to  avail  himself  of  her  prodigal- 
ity; but  as  the  numbers  yearly  increase,  there 
is  not  a  doubt  but  the  limit  of  food  will  soon  be 
reached,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  cultivated 
grasses  or  clovers  for  winter  feeding  to  some  ex- 
tent. 

Quality  of  Our  Wools. 

It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  the 
climate  of  California  is  highly  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  fine  wools,  and  as  the  size  of  the  ani- 
mals of  all  breeds  yet  introduced  is  actually  in- 
creased, from  the  influence  either  of  food  or 
climate  or  both,  there  seems  nothing  in  the  way 
of  making  wool  one  of  the  great  and  perma- 
nent exports,  and  the  number  of  sheep  to  ex- 
ceed that  of  any  other  State  of  the  Union. 

Native  Wild  Fruits. 

Editobs  Rural  Pkess: — There  is  a  dispute 
here,  as  to  whether  there  is  such  a  fruit  in  Cali- 
fornia as  a  native  wild  plum  or  native  grape, 
except  the  Mission  grape.  Will  you  please  to 
enlighten  us  in  your  next  Rueal,  and  oblige  a 
subscriber.      ,  l.  f. 

Stockton,  June  24,  1872. 

While  a  residentof  Placerville,  ElDorado  Co., 
in  1855,  we  had  heard  of  there  being  wild  plums 
in  some  of  the  valleys  of  the  Sierras;  we  had 
talked  with  those  who  said  they  had  seen  the 
trees,  and  eaten  of  the  fruit.  Our  curiosity  a 
little  excited,  we  offered  to  furnish  a  team  and 
put  in  five  day's  time  to  visit  the  locality  where 
the  plums  were  said  to  be  growing;  connecting 
the  search  for  the  same  with  our  annual  visit  to 
the  mountains,  for  trouting,  recreation  and 
other  pleasures  of  such  a  trip. 

The  result  was,  no  plums;  but  we  did  find  a 
plentiful  growth  of  a  small  apricot,  just  then 
ripe  for  eating,  and  were  really  very  fine.  These 
were  what  our  informant  had  called  plums;  but 
they  are  the  true  "  Armeniaca  vulgaris,"  some 
of  the  trees  being  12  feet  high  and  bearing 
abundantly. 

The  same  fruit  is  found  wild  in  the  mount- 
ains of  Asia,  and  seem  to  be,  in  connection  with 
tho  fossil  elephant,  to  represent  animals,  evi- 
dences that  at  least  tho  western  coast  of  our 
Continent  at  some  former  period,  produced  ani- 
mals and  fruits  to  some  extent  in  common; 
whilst  no  where  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  has 
this  apricot  been  found,  though  wild  plums  in 
considerable  variety  are  very  common. 

In  all  the  little  valleys  of  the  foothills  where 
springs  or  rivulets  abound,  and  along  the  Sac- 
ramento river,  are  found  an  abundance  of  wild 
grape  vines,  bearing  a  very  small  and  extremely 
sour  grape,  fit  for  no  earthly  use  without  their 
full  weight  of  sugar  with  them,  as  a  conserve, 
and  then  they  are  but  little  more  than  seeds 
and  skins. 


The  Larkspur. 

This  beautiful  garden  plant  and  flower,  the 
Delp  hinium  of  Botanists,  is  a  great  favorite  on 
account  of  its  adaptability  to  flower  garden  and 
lawn  decoration.  It  sports  in  wonderful  variety, 
in  its  habit  of  growth,  from  a  few  inches  in 
bight  to  four  or  five  feet;  some  with  a  close 
compact  bush,  and  others  open  and  branching, 
and  all  bearing  a  profusion  of  flowers  remark- 
able for  their  variety,  brilliancy  and  durability. 

They  are  annuals,  with  blue,  red  and  purple 
flowers,  with  every  admix'ure  of  those  colors 
possible,  but  never  yellow.  They  are  single, 
double  and  semi-double,  the  upper  sepal  of 
which,  as  in  the  rest  of  this  genus  of  flowers, 
is  spurred.  The  dwarf  varieties,  as  the  Double 
Rocket  and  the  Stock  Flowering — the  latter 
producing  magnificent  spikes  of  very  double 
flowers — are  particularly  fine  for  growing  in 
masses;  whilst  the  Pyramidal  is  tall,  branching 
and  graceful.  Besides  the  kinds  enumerated 
there  is  the  Tricolor  Elegans,  a  new  and  beau- 
tiful variety,  and  the  Mixed  Hybrid,  which,  on 


Fruit  Drying  Prospects. 

Though  the  unusually  late  spring  frosts  were 
destructive  to  our  fruits  in  many  localities,  yet 
California  will  still  show  a  large  surplus  over 
what  can  be  used  in  its  ripe,  fresh  state,  and 
large  quantities  will  be  dried,  canned  or  wasted. 
We  have  just  had  a  few  moments  talk  with  a 
fruit  grower  in  the  vicinity  of  Haywood's,  Ala- 
meda Co.,  on  the  subject  of  drying  the  different 
fruits,  usually  subjected  to  this  process,  either 
for  home  consumption  or  shipment. 

We  find  that  the  supply  of  plums  last  year 
was  such,  that  large  quantities  were  sold  at  one 
and  a  half  cents  a  pound,  which  does  not  pay 
the  cost  of  production  and  marketing.  But, 
that  three  cents  a  pound  will  pay,  and  it  is 
thought  to  be  a  better  disposition  of  the  fruit 
than  to  be  to  the  trouble  of  drying  it ;  and  yet, 
a  capital  business  is  this  same  drying  of  plums, 
either  for  our  own  or  the  Eastern  market. 

Three  pounds  of  German  or  French  prunes 
will  yield  when  stoned,  one  pound  of  dried 
fruit,  worth  twenty  cents.    Here  is  a  hundred 


DOUBLE-BRANCHING     LARKSPUR. 


account  of  their  great  beauty,  should  be  found 
in  every  flower  garden  of  any  pretentions. 

Our  illustration — for  the  use  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  E.  E.  Moore,  seedsman  and  florist, 
425  Washington  street — shows  in  the  lower 
corner  a  single  flower  of  the  natural  size.  It  is 
this  plant  in  all  its  varieties  that  is  so  deadly 
to  the  grasshopper ;  they  take  but  one  bite  at 
the  leaf,  and  they  never  bite  again;  so  say  the 
Australian  papers. 

Salt  Mabsh  Lands  foe  Beets. — Wc  have 
before  us  a  half  inch  section  of  a  beet  four 
inches  in  diameter,  firm  and  crisp  as  all  beets 
should  be,  presented  us  by  Mrs.  Rev.  Wm. 
Taylor,  Oakland,  that  we  are  assured  grew  so 
completely  in  a  salt  marsh,  that  it  was  daily 
overflowed  by  the  tide.  Here  we  have  an  evi- 
dence of  the  entire  adaptability  of  salt  lands  to 
the  production  of  beets  for  animal  feeding  at 
least,  even  though  they  may  contain  too  much 
salt  in  their  composition  for  sugar  making  pur- 
poses. 

We  cordially  welcome  the  renewal  of  pleasing 
and  interesting  communications  to  the  Rubal, 
from  D.  J.  Ingraham,  and  hope  he  may  find 
time  to  continue  them  indefinitely. 


per  cent,  gain  over  selling  the  fruit  at  three 
cents  per  pound  undried,  which  is  enough  to 
cover  all  the  expense  of  drying,  and  leave  a 
large  profit.  When  dried  with  the  stones,  the 
same  fruit  will  bring  only  from  six  to  eight 
cents  per  pound. 

It  is  found  better  to  stone  the  fruit  before 
drying,  though  many  persons  pursue  the 
European  method  of  drying  on  the  stones.  It 
seems  simply  a  paying  of  freight  upon  an  article 
which  is  wholly  useless,  though  the  reason  giv- 
en for  the  practice  in  France  and  Germany  is, 
that  tho  stones  give  a  particular  and  desirable 
flavor  to  the  cooked  fruit,  which  it  never  at- 
tains when  dried  without  the  stones. 

The  comparatively  few  dried  plums,  on  the 
market  last  year,  two  or  three  thousand  pounds, 
were  eagerly  taken  on  Eastern  account  at  twen- 
ty cents  per  pound.  If  the  quantity  had  been 
a  hundred  tons,  the  demand  would  not  have 
been  supplied. 

Blackbeebies.— Ripe,  wild  blackberries  of  good 
quality  were  on  sale  a  week  ago ;  and  for  tho 
last  five  days,  the  cultivated  varieties  have  put 
in  an  appearance,  large,  ripe  and  delicious, 
and  selling  at  retail  from  20  to  to  25  cents  per 
pound. 


Fires  in  the  Grain  Fiel 

Already  in  every  direction,  we  hear  oj  ures 
sweeping  through  the  grain  fields  of  the  great 
plains,  destroying  in  a  day  the  labor  of  months 
and  bringing  loss  and  dismay  to  hearts  that 
but  an  hour  before,  were  buoyant  in  tho  hope 
of  an  abundant  harvest.  In  March  last,  we 
were  the  first  to  propose  the  growing  of  belts 
of  Alfalfa  of  from  ten  to  twenty  yards  in  width 
at  intervals  across  the  grain  fields,  as  effectual 
barriers  against  these  sweeping  fires. 

Of  course,  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  then, 
to  grow  Alfalfa  for  the  present  grain  crop  ;  but 
belts  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  width,  might 
have  been  mown  off  and  made  into  hay,  just  as 
the  wheat  commenced  running  up  to  head,  and 
then  the  same  root  would  have  produced 
another  growth  so  late  as  to  be  now  green,  pre- 
senting not  quite  as  perfect  a  barrier  as  Alfalfa, 
but  one  that  in  many  instances  would  havo 
saved  hundreds,  perhaps,  thousands  of  acres. 

The  following  from  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Argus  of  June  29th,  is,  but  one  of  the  many 
fires  that  we  have  already  heard  of,  and  pro  - 
bably  will  hear  of  many  more. 

"Fire  broke  out  in  a  grain  field  near  Merced 
about  11  o'clock  on  Wednesday  evening  last, 
which  destroyed  a  considerable  amount  of 
grain.  J.  F.  Goodalo  and  Jesse  Hackworth  are 
mentioned  as  among  the  losers.  The  origin  of 
the  fire  was  not  known  when  our  informant 
left.  We  understand  that  when  the  alarm  was 
given,  the  citizens  of  Merced  and  surrounding 
country  rushed  en  masse  to  the  scene  and 
worked  like  Trojans  to  prevent  it  from  spread- 
ing." 

Now,  if  between  th  ese  two  sufferers,  unless 
they  are  partners,  owning  the  burnt  district  in 
common,  either  had  interposed  a  belt  of  forty 
feet  in  width  of  Alfalfa  or  very  late  sown  grain, 
which  would  have  been  now  green,  there  need 
not  have  been  but  one  loser  instead  of  two. 

And,  it  is  the  more  strange  that  our  farmers 
do  not  adopt  the  proposed  preventive,  when 
the  very  hay  crop  would  be  worth  to  them  more 
than  any  grain  crop  could  be,  upon  the  same 
extent  of  ground.  AVe  believe  this  year's  losses 
will  open  the  eyes  of  our  wheat  growers  to  the 
importance  of  interposing  these  green  belts,  as 
preventives  of  the  annually  recurring  fires  in 
grain  fields. 


An  Extensive  Wheat  Field. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  river  in 
this  vicinity,  there  is  a  grain  field  which  ex- 
tends for  thirty-five  miles  and  is  of  an  average 
width  of  eight  miles,  thus  covering  an  area  of 
179,200  acres.  Persons  who  have  lately  travel- 
ed through  this  immense  grain  field  estimate 
the  total  average  yield  at  sixteen  bushels  to  the 
acre,  which  will  give  a  total  yield  of  2,867,200 
bushels,  or  8G,015  tons. 

This  amount  of  grain  would  load  8,fi01  cars, 
which,  if  made  up  in  one  train,  would  reach  for 
over  eighty  miles,  or  from  Bantas  to  the  Oak- 
land wharf.  There  is,  however,  a  much  larger 
area  cultivated  on  the  east  side  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin than  on  the  west  side. 

From  Lathrop  to  Merced,  a  distance  of  over 
fifty  miles,  the  railroad  runs  through  an  almost 
unbroken  grain  field,  extending  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see  on  either  side.  The  product  of  th  is 
whole  valley  will  be  much  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  the  railroad  company  will  find  it  very 
difficult  to  move  the  immense  amount  to  mar- 
ket before  the  commencement  of  the  rainy 
season. 

AVe  copy  the  above  from  the" Stoclton  Inde- 
pendent, for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  world 
abroad  know,  that  California  has  tho  largest 
wheat  field  in  the  world.  AVith  an  average 
length  of  42  miles  by  .a  width  of  16  miles,  it 
r,  .mains  672  square  miles,  or  430,080  acres. 
Tine,  there  is  a  small  creek,  that  just  out  of 
compliment,  is  called  the  San  Joaquin  river, 
and  one  railroad  running  through  our  big 
wheat  field ;  but  this  we  could'nt  help,  and 
would'nt  if  we  could  ;  but  except  these,  we 
claim  for  it  the  largest  disconnected  wheat  field 
in  the  world. 


Rasi'BEEBIks.—  These  berries  are  remarkably 
fine  this  year,  and  continue  to  bring  twenty 
cents  a  pound  retail.  AVe  occasionally  make 
quotations  of  this  kind,  giving  the  retail  prices 
by  the  pound,  as  we  find  them  by  just  stepping 
out  of  our  office  for  a  moment  and  asking  the 
prices  of  the  different  products  at  some  half 
dozen  fruit  stands,  that  the  producer  who  may 
read  our  notice,  may  see  just  what  is  made  on 
the:  fruit  between  his  hands  and  the  consumer. 

Tomatoes.— This  vegetable  is  in  market  in 
great  abudauce,  fully  ripe  and  retailing  at  eight 
cents  per  pound. 
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How  to  Get  Rich. 

by  wii.  d.  hobanob. 

Put  on  the  airs  of  an  eight-keyed  flute, 

If  you're  only  a  penny- whistle; 
Pass  where  you  can  for  a  garden  rose, 

If  you're  only  a  wayside  thistle. 

Blow,  whenever  you  blow  your  horn, 

So  people  can  understand 
That  you  may  be  sharp,  but  you  won't  B  flat, 

In  society's  great  brass  band. 

Pass  the  plate  or  the  hat  in  church 

AVith  the  usual  Sabbath  air, 
But  move  with  a  mild,  religions  squeak, 

That  people  may  know  you're  there. 

If  you  carry  a  nose  six  inches  long 
(And  a  beak  can  scarce  be  longer), 

Believe  it  a  sign  of  perception  strong, 
And  the  longer  it  is  the  stronger. 

But  if  in  the  order  of  nasal  tubes 

Your  organ  is  brief  in  measure, 
Then,  brevity  being  the  soul  of  wit, 

Consider  your  pug  a  treasure. 

Love  your  neighbor  —but  mark  the  force 

Of  the  gospel  rule  of  grace — 
The  more  you  admire  yourself,  my  friend, 

The  higher  your  neighbor's  place. 

Clink  yOTU  dime  in  the  deaeon's  pan 

As  if  you  were  throwing  gold. 
And  give  with  an  eye  to  the  business  hope 

Of  reaping  a  hundred  fold. 

Whether  your  reading  is  little  or  great, 

Quote  right,  or  never  <[Uote; 
Polish  your  uppers,  though  down  in  the  heel, 

And  never  indorse  a  note. 

Always  advance  best  hand,  best  foot, 
(Best  hand,  best  foot  your  own), 

And  thus  you  may  feast  on  the  fat  of  the  land, 
"While  others  enjoy  the  bone  ! 


Female  Literary  Ability  and  Labor  in 
San  Francisco. 

The  avenues  of  labor  for  women  in  San 
Francisco,  as  in  most  all  cities,  are  very 
limited — still  there  are  radical  steps  of  im- 
provement made  from  year  to  year  in  this 
respect,  and  we  are  frequently  directed  to 
notice  the  rapid  development  of  talent  and 
the  opportunities  offered  for  that  develop- 
ment and  culture  in  our  midst.  In  our 
city  at  the  present  time  ladies  are  employ- 
ed at  type-setting  in  one  daily  newspaper 
offices,  one  large  publishing  house,  and 
five  weekly  newspaper  offices.  Of  ladies 
as  editors  we  have  four,  all  educated 
women,  who  understand  their  business 
quite  as  well  as  men.  Of  reporters,  regu- 
larly employed  by  the  press,  we  believe 
there  are  only  two — one  of  them  a  short- 
hand expert.  Lady  correspondents  regu- 
larly employed  by  Eastern  papers  number 
four,  and  several  occasionals  in  addition. 
One  of  the  ladies  is  a  commercial  and  busi- 
ness reporter  for  two  foreign  journals, 
whose  position  on  these  papers  is  very  re- 
sponsible and  remunerative;  this  is  the 
short-haml  reporter  we  have  alluded  to. 

Literary  ability  is  rapidly  developing  in 
our  female  circles— romance-literature  is 
not  receiving  any  additional  workers  by 
this  development,  but  strong,  earnest, 
practical  branches  of  good-sense  literature, 
that  are  calculated  to  cultivate,  refiue  and 
educate  the  masses.  Women  who  are 
writing  professionally  in  California,  are  at 
work  in  sensible  avenues,  and  dealing  less 
with  fiction  than  the  writers  of  other 
States. 

Practical  ability  has  but  few  first-class 
laborers,  but  the  far  are  above  the  average 
of  practical  amateurs.  Among  these  we 
must  notice  Miss  Ina  Colbrith;  she  de- 
serves mention  and  prominence;  her  efforts 
are  conceded  to  be  far  superior  to  any  oth- 
er poetic  writer  on  the  coast. 

In  descriptive  talent  their  are  several 
lady  authors  of  more  than  usual  ability 
and  taste,  and  whose  names  will  shine 
among  the  list  of  noted  American  authors 
a  few  years  hence.  In  dramatic  author- 
ship, we  have  two  ladies  eminently  fitted 
in  this  direction,  and  who  are  studying  for 
this  especial  branch  of  literary  industry. 
We  regret  that  there  are  so  few  opportu- 
nities  offered  for   the   culture   of   literary 


talent  in  California,  and  so  little  encour- 
agement for  our  virtuous  writers.  As  our 
country  progresses  in  age  and  education, 
we  hope  to  chronicle  a_great  change  in  this 
particular,  and  that  female  labor  shall  find 
a  remuneration  equal  to  that  of  the  other 
sex,  and  no  discrimination  made  on  ac- 
count of  sex,  if  the  same  amount  of  work 
is  as  creditably  performed. 

From   Leafy  Glen. 

Dear  Bubal: — I  have  been  induced  by 
reading  Farm  House  Chat  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  your  very  excellent  journal,  to 
write  you  a  few  of  my  ideas  in  regard  to  la- 
bor. It  is  a  lamentable  fact  now-a-days,  that 
women  and  girls  try  every  means  in  their 
power  to  shirk  what  they  call  drui 
You  can  see  daily,  poor,  tired,  over-worked 
mothers,  saving  three  or  four  bouncing 
girls  from  dirty  work,  like  cleaning  vege- 
tables, washing  dishes,  scrubbing  floors, 
sweeping,  making  beds,  etc.,  when  if  the 
work  had  been  properly  divided,  each 
one's  share  would  have  been  easily  and 
cheerfully  performed,  thereby  prolonging 
that  dear  mother's  life  a  number  of  years. 
Y'ou  perhaps  remonstrate  with  her,  tell- 
ing her  that  she  is  neglecting  her  duty  to 
her  daughters,  she  looks  at  you  with  a 
mournful,  self-sacrificing  look,  shakes  her 
head  and  replies,  "No,  no,  the  dear  girls 
shall  bo  educated  in  other  things,  but  I  do 
not  want  them  to  drudge  as  I  have  done." 
I  do  not  know  what  the  mothers  of  to-day 
mean  by  neglecting  this  important  branch 
of  education.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  to 
arouse  them  to  the  great  truth  that  they 
cannot  make  good  wives  and  mothers  un- 
less thoroughly  educated  in  housework. 
I  once  happened  at  a  suffrage  meeting, 
where  the  question  rose  for  debate;  "Is 
labor  degrading."  They  could  find  no  one 
among  the  debating  members  willing  to 
take  the  negative  of  the  questiou,  because 
in  their  secret  souls  they  knew  their  own 
daughters  were  being  waited  upon  by 
servants;  not  a  single  one  of  them  were 
capable  of  keeping  their  bedchambers  in 
proper  order,  some  of  them  having  reached 
the  ages  of  fourteen,  fifteen  and  sixteen. 
I  say  of  such  women  and  mothers,  that  all 
their  talk  and  lecturing  about  "  wo- 
man's sphere,"  "  rights,"  etc.,  is  a 
humbug.  Let  them  do  the  work  their 
hands  find  at  home.  Let  them  see 
to  it,  that  every  boy  and  girl  (however 
worldly  endowed)  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
some  of  the  duties  belonging  to  the  house- 
hold work.  It  will  not  take  them  from 
their  books,  music  or  embroidery,  and  my 
word  for  it,  they  will  be  healthier,  more 
active,  and  make  better  men  and  women. 
Three  months  ago  my  husband  and  I 
moved  on  to  a  ranch,  since  which  time  I 
have  helped  to  do  part  of  the  out-door 
work,  he  helping  me  in  the  house  so  that 
I  could  find  the  time,  as  out-door  exercise 
was  quite  necessary  on  account  of  poor 
health.  I  at  first  found  it  fatiguing,  but 
not  at  all  degrading,  on  the  contrary,  en- 
nobling. Now  I  can  work  out  all  day,  only 
stopping  to  get  the  meals,  (very  light 
ones)  and  at  night  rest  better  than  I  have 
since  a  child.  I  have  an  idea  that  all  the 
lady  readers  of  the  Rural  do  know  how  to 
work  in -doors  and  out,  but  if  there  be  any 
not  used  to  it,  I  recommend  it  as  the  best 
cure  for  ennui.  Now  in  closing,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  proprietors  for  their  ever  wel- 
come paper,  and  I  am  sure  if  it  is  welcomed 
everywhere  as  it  is  at  the  Glen,  their 
friends   must  be  legion.  Marion. 

Leafy  Glen,  June  16th,  1872. 


A  Few  Questions. 

Is  there  anything  gained  by  a  hashing 
and  rehashing  of  family  matters  before 
children  or  strangers'? 

Are  children  taught  to  love  and  obey  a 
parent  by  hearing  his  or  her  failings  dis 
cussed,  or   do   strangers   improve  matters 


and  their  mother  is  willing  to  let  them 
grow  up  so  rather  than  drive  them  to  their 
books  with  a  birch  rod,  which  they  need 
three  times  a  day."  Are  a  woman's  charms 
enhanced  when  she  asserts  before  a  totally 
uninterested  party,  that  her  husband  is  a 
"perfect  tyrant  and  treats  his  wife  and 
children  as  if  they  were  brutes  ?  "  or  '  'that 
he  neglects  his  family  and  takes  his  pleas- 
ure abroad."  These  are  very  delicate  sub- 
jects which  ought  never  to  be  mentioned 
before  children  or  outsiders,  if  people 
would  have  home  as  pleasant  as  possible 
to  all  who  come  within  its  influence.  —  Elm 
Orlu. 


Educating  Girls. 

Educating  girls  for  household  duties 
ought  to  be  considered  as  necessary  as  in- 
struction in  reading,  writing  and  arithme- 
tic, and  quite  as  universal.  We  are  in  our 
houses  more  than  half  of  our  existence, 
and  it  is  the  household  surroundings  which 
affect  most  largely  the  happiness  or  misery 
of  domestic  life.  If  the  wife  knows  how  to 
"  keep  house,"  if  she  has  learned  how  to 
"set  a  table,"  if  she  has  learned  how  things 
ought  to  be  cooked,  how  beds  should  be 
made,  how  carpets  should  be  swept,  how 
furniture  should  bedusted.howthe  clothes 
should  be  repaired,  and  knows  how  pur- 
chases can  be  made  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  understands  the  laying  in  of  provis- 
ions, how  to  make  them  go  farthest  and 
last  longest;  it  she  appreciates  the  impor- 
tance of  system,  order,  tidiness  and  the 
quiet  management  of  children  and  servants, 
then  she  knows  how  to  make  a  little  heaven 
at  home — how  to  win  her  children  from 
the  street;  how  to  keep  her  husband  from 
the  club-house,  the  gaming  table  and  the 
wine-cup.  Such  a  family  will  be.  trained 
to  social  respectability,  to  business  success 
and  to  efficiency  and  usefulness  in  what- 
ever position  may  be  alloted  to  them. 

It  may  be  safe  to  say  that  not  one  girl  in 
ten  in  our  large  town  and  cities  enters  into 
married  life  who  has  learned  to  bake  a  loaf 
of  bread,  to  purchase  a  roast,  to  dust  a 
painting,  to  sweep  a  carpet  or  to  cut,  fit  and 
make  her  own  dress.  How  much  the  per- 
fect knowledge  of  these  things  bears  upon 
the  thrift,  comfort  and  health  of  families, 
may  be  conjectured,  but  not  calculated  by 
figures.  It  would  be  an  immeasurable  ad- 
vantage to  make  a  beginning  by  attaching 
a  kitchen  to  every  girl's  school  in  the  na- 
tion, and  have  lessons  given  daily  in  the 
preparation  of  all  ordinary  articles  of  food 
and  drink  for  the  table;  and  how  to  purchase 
them  in  the  market  to  the  best  advantage, 
with  the  result  of  a  large  saving  of  money, 
an  increase  of  comfort  and  higher  health 
in  every  family  in  the  land. — Hall's  Jour- 
nal. 

How  Soon  Forgotten. — Some  one  has 
said  truthfully,  generation  after  genera-' 
tion  have  felt  as  we  do  now,  and  their 
lives  were  as  active  as  our  own.  The 
heavens  will  be  as  bright  over  our  graves 
as  they  were  around  our  paths.  Y'eta  little 
while  and  all  this  will  have  happened.  The 
throbbing  heart  will  be  stilled,  and  wo 
shall  be  at  rest.  Our  funeral  will  wend  its 
way,  and  the  prayers  will  be  said,  and  we 
shall  be  left  in  the  darkness  and  silence  of 
the  tomb;  and  it  may  be  that  for  a  short  time 
we  shall  bespoken  of,  but  the  things  of  life 
shall  creep  on  and  our  names  shall  be  for- 
gotten. Days  shall  continue  to  move  on, 
and  laughter  and  songs  will  be  heard  in 
the  rooms  where  we  died;  and  the  eyes 
that  mourned  for  us  be  dried  and  ani- 
mated with  joy,  and  even  our  child  will 
cease  to  think  of  us,  and  will  remember  to 
to  lisp  our  names  no  more. 

If  you  see  half  a  dozen  faults  in  a 
woman  you  may  rest  assured  she  has  half 
a  dozen  virtues  to  counterbalance  them. 
We  love  your  faulty,  and  fear  your  fault- 
less women.  When  you  see  what  is 
termed  a  faultless  woman,  dread  her  as 
you  would  a  beautiful  snake.  The  power 
of  concealing  the  defects  which  she  must 
have,  is,  of  itself,  a  serious  vice. 


The    shortest    expression,     supposing 
equal  perspicuity  and  elegance,  is  the  best. 
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when  quarreling,  bickering,  twittering 
and  flinging  up  of  each  other's  faults,  take 
the  place,  between  husband  and  wife,  of 
pleasant  hospitality  and  general  conversa- 
tion. 

As  children  grow  up  they  learn  the  fail- 
ings of  their  parents  fast  enough,  without 
being  told  of  them  while  too  young  to  un- 
derstand that  no  one  is  perfect.  Who 
thinks  more  of  a  man  because  he  taunts 
his  wife  before  strangers;  that  she  is  a 
"perfect  gad-about,  taking  no  interest  in 
home  "  or  that  she  "has  no  government, 
and  is  ruining  the  children  by  indul- 
gence;" or    that  "his  young  ones  are  fools 


acquire  force  by  converging,  and  act  more 
vigorously  in  a  narrow  compass. 

He  that  feasts  his  body  with  banquets 
and  delicate  fare,  and  starves  his  soul  for 
want  of  spiritual  food,  is  like  him  that 
feasts  his  servant  and  starves  his  wife. 

Answeks  to  Atlas  Puzzles   in   Young 
Folks'  Column  Last  Week. — State  of  New 
Lockport.      Marion.    Kinderhook. 
Cherry  Valley. 

State  of  Pennsylvania. — Ealston.  Clarion. 
Beaver.       Carlisle.      Somerset.      Monroe. 
Shippen. 
Answer  to  Charade— Cotton. 


YodflCt  Folks'  Goulpufl. 

A  "Blowing  Cave." 

[Written  for  the  Press.) 

My   dear  young  folks,  did  any  of  you 
ever  hear  of  a  "blowing  cave?"    I  will  tell 
you  of  one  I  visited  and  explored  while  I 
was  followingtheflagof  our  country,  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas.     I  was  a  private  Soldier 
in  the  army  of  Gen.  Steele,  and   our  regi- 
ment was  encamped  atBatesville,  a  charm- 
ing little  village  on  White   river,  not  far 
from  a  low  range  of  hills,  called  the  Boston 
Mountains.     I  call  it  a  Ion-  range  of  hills, 
for    in    comparison    with    our      gigantic 
Sierras  they  appear   very  small.     During 
our  stay  at  Batesville  I  chanced  to   be  de- 
tailed as  one  of  a  party  to  go  foraging  up 
the  valley  about  forty  miles.     We  were 
absent  from  camp  three  or  four  days.    We 
passed  through  some  very  beautiful  val- 
leys,  in   which   were  clearings  with    the 
usual  log   cabin   and  a  few  acres  of  corn 
and  potatoes,  while  running  at  large  in  the 
woods  and  feeding  fat  on  the  mast,  were 
countless  hogs.     While  our  foraging  party 
was  camping  one   night  near  a  beautiful 
little  clear  creek  that  braw  Is  along  over  its 
pebbly  bottom  and  joins  White  river  just 
below,  one  of  our  number   while  hunting 
for  wood  to  kindle  our  fire,  came  suddenly 
upon  a  low  rent  in  the  rocks  that  seemed 
to   be   the   entrance  to  a  cave.     Stooping 
down  and  looking  in,  he  was  surprised  to 
fiud  a  cold  wind  meeting  him  face  to  face, 
and  to  notice  the  grass  and  flowers  sway- 
ing as   in  a  stiff  breeze.     Communicating 
the  news  to  his  companions,  quite  a  num- 
ber visited   it  that   night.     I  resolved  on 
making  a  thorough  exploration   of  it,  as  I 
learned   from   the  Captain    that  we  would 
remain  in  camp  over  the  next  day,  gather- 
ing  forage  for   the  horses.     Accordingly, 
the   next   day  I  equipped  myself   with   a 
good  lantern  and  with   a  companion  en- 
tered the  breezy  cave.     After  crawling  on 
our  hands  and  knees  for  about  one  hun- 
dred  feet,  we   found   the    roof   somewhat 
higher,  and  soon  came  to  a  large  chamber, 
twenty  feet  high  and   forty  or  fifty  feet 
long  by  twenty-five  wide,  having  doorways 
going  out  right  and  left.     In  this  chamber 
the  breeze  entirely  ceased,  but  to  the  right 
we  found  a  narrow,  low   passage   through 
which  it  blew   as   strong  and  as   cold   as 
ever.     One  of  the   neighboring  chambers 
contained  an  enormous  stalactite  reaching 
from  the  roof  above  nearly  twenty   feet  to 
the    rocky    floor    beneath.      It    measured 
eighteen  feet  in  circumference.    The  water 
was  still  dripping  and   had  formed   some 
beautiful  terraces,  one  above  another,  each 
full  to  the  brim  of  the  clearest  and  coolest 
water  I  ever  saw.     There  were  numberless 
stalactites  and  stalagmites  hanging  from 
the   vault  above  or   projecting    from   the 
level  floor  below.     A  little  further  on  we 
found  a  stream  of  water  which   on  wading 
proved  to  be  over  waist  deep.   Some  places 
were  very  rough  and  rocky,  and  as  we  went 
further  in,  the   walking  became   climbing 
and  wading.     Wherever  the   channel   nar- 
rowed, the  wind  blew  strongly  in  our  faces; 
wherever  the  passage  widened  into  a  cham- 
ber it  ceased  altogether.     Finally  we  came 
to  a  place    where    the    overhanging    roof 
seemed  to  have  fallen  down  and  to  be  still 
threatening  to  overwhelm   any   daring  ex- 
plorer who  might  attempt  to   go   any   fur- 
ther.    The  stillness,  the  death-like  silence 
was  unbroken  save  by  the  rippling  stream. 
We  sat  down  to  rest  ourselves  upon  a  huge 
rock  and  tried  to  think  where   that  breeze 
came  from.     Outside  the  cave  in  the  val- 
ley all  was  still  and  quiet.     The  weather 
was  excessively  hot  and  the  air  that  was  in 
the  cave  was   very  cool.    So   we  came   to 
the  conclusion  that  the  breeze   coming  out 
of   the  cave  was    only   Nature's  plan    for 
equalizing    the     different     temperatures. 
You  know  that  if  you  open   the  door  of  a 
closely  heated  room  a  little  way   and   hold 
a  light  at  the  top  of  the  opening,  the  flame 
will  be  drawn  toward  the  cool  open  air  by 
the  heated  air  rushing  out  at  the  top,  while 
if  you  hold  the  light   near   the  floor,   you 
will  find  the  flame  drawn  into  the  room  by 
the  cool  air  finding  its   way  in.     So   the 
"blowing"  cave  may  have  had  some   other 
opening    higher    up    the    mountain   side 
where  the  warmer  air  entered.     Perhaps 
in  winter  the  breeze  may  be   found  enter- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  cave  or  ceasing  al- 
together because  the  temperature  without 
has  changed.     Another  time   if  it  be  con- 
sidered no  intrnsion,   I   will   tell  you   all 
about  a  "floating  meadow"  which  I  saw  in 
my  soldier  travels  in  the  South. 

Duncan  G.  In-graham. 


July  6,  1872.] 
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Real  Lace— How  to  Wear  it  and  How 
to  Glean  It. 

It  has  been  said  that  women  will  fall  down 
and  worship  a  bit  of  dingy  lace.  Men  wonder 
why  ladies,  dainty  as  regards  the  cleanliness  of 
every  other  article  of  dress,  will  wear  lace  which 
is,  to  say  the  least,  yellow,  if  not  positively 
soiled.  Point  d'  Alencon,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  costly  of  the  lace  family,  has  a  dingy 
appearance,  even  when  new — the  dirt  appear- 
ing to  be  in  the  thread  itself.  This  doubtless 
arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  slowly  made,  from 
handspun  thread,  and  the  poor  lace-makers 
weave  into  it  the  sweat  of  their  fingers,  if  not  of 
their  brows. 

The  fashion  of  dingy  or  yellow  lace  is  one  of 
ancient  origin.  In  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  im- 
mense lace  ruffles  were  worn  at  the  neck  and 
wrist,  the  lace  being  generally  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another.  To  have  old 
lace,  was  to  have  an  ancient  lineage.  Of  course, 
the  yellow  tinge  of  age  was  not  to  be  bought  by 
parvenus,  and  to  have  washed  one's  lace,  for- 
sooth !  would  have  been  to  take  away  its  pres- 
tige entirely. 

But  doubtless  the  fashion  has  another  reason 
for  its  origin.  The  moment  the  delicate  meshes 
are  wet  the  tiny  threads  shrink  and  the  lace 
"  fulls  "  more  or  less.  I  have  heard  ladies  say 
that  they  could  not  do  up  lace  to  look  "just 
like  new."  Now,  this  very  fact  of  shrinkage 
proves  that  it  can  not  be  done  by  any  but  a 
"professor."  The  art  of  washing  fine  and 
costly  lace  is  a  trade  in  itself.  It  is  spread, 
while  wet,  upon  a  cushioned  table,  and,  after  be- 
ing pulled  smooth,  a  pin  is  stuck  into  every 
mesh,  to  prevent  shrinkage,  a  whole  day  some- 
times spent  upon  a  single  yard  of  lace.  When 
ladies  can  do  that  they  can  perhaps  do  up  lace 
to  "  look  just  like  new."  I  once  knew  a  lady, 
possessed  of  a  rare  collection  of  valuable  laces, 
and  also  a  rare  passion  for  them,  who  washed 
and  pulled  them  until  they  were  dry,  and  then, 
slightly  oiling  some  fine  writing-paper,  pressed 
the  lace  between  the  folds  of  it  for  several  days. 
Of  course  she  had  not  much  else  to  do,  and  the 
lace,  especially  the  Valenciennes,  did  really  look 
beautiful,  but  it  did  not  look  new  after  all,  and 
lacked  the  spirit-like  delicacy  of  that  which 
has  never  been  wet. 

There  is  no  finish  so  perfect  to  a  lady's  attire 
as  a  set  of  lace  collar  and  cuffs.  One  should 
wear  linen  in  the  morning  to  be  sure,  the 
pure  whiteness  and  washableness  harmonizing 
well  with  the  plain  print  or  merino  morning- 
dress.  But  for  full-dress,  one  must  have  lace, 
fine  and  clear,  both  for  beauty  and  fashion.  To 
wash  it  is  to  spoil  it.  To  throw  it  away  as  soon 
as  it  has  become  soiled — well,  only  people  who 
wear  diamonds  at  breakfast  can  do  that;  while 
to  wear  it  positively  dirty  with  oil  from  the 
hair  or  neck,  is  to  forfeit  the  respect  of  all  whose 
good  opinion  is  worth  having. 

But  there  is  a  way  out  of  this  dilemma  both 
easy  and  feasible.  If  a  box  of  powdered  mag- 
nesia be  kept  at  hand,  and  the  laces  thrown  in 
and  covered  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  off,  and 
kept  there  until  they  are  wanted  again,  they  will 
come  forth  as  clean  and  fresh  as  could  be  de- 
sired. The  magnesia  can  all  be  removed  by 
beating  the  lace  across  the  hand.  Lace  which 
has  become  much  soiled  by  long  use  may  be 
cleaned  in  this  way  so  as  to  be  quite  presenta- 
ble over  a  dark  dress;  only,  it  must  be  thor- 
ougely  rubbed  with  the  magnesia. 

Lace-mending  forms  a  separate  branch  ofjn- 
dustry  in  Europe ;  as  distinct,  if  not  as  widely 
followed,  as  lace-making.  Like  that,  the  trade 
must  be  learned,  for  the  delicate  meshes  and 
pattern  must  all  be  restored.  Ladies  of  rank 
often  employ  lace-menders  to  teach  them  their 
art — that  being,  I  suppose,  as  fascinating  an 
employmentas  embroidery.  Charlotte  Bronte, 
in  "The  Professor,"  makes  her  heroine  a  lace- 
mender. — Hearth  and  Home. 


Strawberry  Syrup. 

Somebody  recommends  the  following  as  a  very 
excellent  preparation  from  strawberries:  Take 
two  pounds  of  nice  berries,  all  the  green  ones  being 
carefully  picked  out.and  put  them  into  a  large  bot- 
tle with  a  wide  mouth,  and  at  the  same  time 
two  and  a  half  pounds  of  finely  pulverized 
white  sugar.  The  bottle  should  not  be  quite 
full.  They  are  to  be  left  standing  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature,  being  occcasionally  gently 
shaken  up.  The  sugar  takes  up  the  liquid  part 
of  the  berry,  forming  a  clear,  aromatic  syrup, 
while  the  solid  parts  shrivel  up  almost  odorless 
and  tastless,  and  may  be  easily  separated  by 
straining  through  a  linen  cloth.  Milk  or  wine 
may  be  poured  over  the  residue  to  make  a  pal- 
atable dish  for  the  table.  The  above  quantity 
of  berries  and  sugar  make  one  and  a  half  quarts  of 
syrup.  It  may  be  kept  for  some  time  in  closely 
stopped  bottles  in  a  cool  place.  It.  must  not.  be 
heated,  because  the  flavor  of  the  berry  is  very 
volatile;  a  long  exposure  of  the  juice  to  the  air 
is  also  injurious.  The  syrup,  diluted  with 
water,  makes  an  agreeable  ice;  or  it  may  be 
mixed  with«ome  light  wine  as  a  drink,  Rasp- 
berry  syrup  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way. 
The  flavor  of  the  raspberry  is  not  injured  by 
heat,  and  the  syrup  may  be  more  quickly  pre- 
pared and  with  less  sugar  by  placing  the  bottle 
for  a  short  time  in  boiling  water.  This  syrup 
may  also  be  used  for  ices.  As  a  drink,  when 
diluted  with  water,  it  is  less  piquant  than  that 
made  in  the  usual  way  by  crushing  the  berries 
and  letting  the  juice  stand  for  a  week. 


A  Chapter  on  Eggs. 

Would  it  not  be  wise  to  substitute  more  eggs 
for  meat  in  our  daily  diet?  About  one-third 
the  weight  of  an  egg  is  solid  nutriment.  This 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  meat.  There  are 
no  bones  or  tough  pieces  that  have  to  be  laid 
aside.  A  good  egg  is  made  up  of  ten  parts 
of  shell,  sixty  parts  white,  and  thirty  parts 
yolk.  The  white  of  an  egg  contains  eighty-six 
per  cent,  of  water,  the  yolk  fifty-two  per  cent. 
The  average  weight  of  an  egg  is  two  ounces. 
Practically  an  egg  is  animal  food,  and  yet  there 
is  none  of  the  disagreeable  work  of  the  butch- 
er necessary  to  obtain  it.  The  vegetarians  of 
England  use  eggs  freely,  and  many  of  these 
men  are  eighty  and  ninety  years  old,  and  have 
been  remarkably  free  from  illness.  A  good  egg 
is  alive.  The  shell  is  porus  and  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  goes  through  the  shell  and  keeps  up  a 
sort  of  respiration.  An  egg  soon  becomes  stale 
in  bad  air,  or  in  dry  air  charged  with  carbonic 
acid.  Eggs  may  be  dried  and  made  to  retain 
their  goodness  for  a  long  time,  or  the  shell  may 
be  varnished,  which  excludes  the  air,  when,  if 
kept  at  a  proper  temperature,  they  may  be 
kept  for  years.  The  French  produce  more  eggs 
than  any  other,  and  ship  millions  of  them  to 
England  annually.  Fresh  eggs  are  more  trans- 
parent at  the  center,  old  ones  on  the  top. 
Very  old  ones  are  not  transparent  in  either 
place.  On  water  in  which  one-tenth  of  salt  has 
been  dissolved,  good  eggs  sink,  and  indifferent 
ones  swim.  Bad  eggs  floatinpure  water.  The 
best  eggs  are  laid  by  young  healthy  hens.  If 
they  are  properly  fed  the  eggs  are  better  than  if 
they  are  allowed  to  eat  all  sorts  of  food. 

Eggs  are  best  when  cooked  about  four  min- 
utes. This  takes  away  the  animal  taste  that  is 
offensive  to  some,  but  does  not  harden  the 
white  or  yolk  as  to  make  them  hard  to  digest. 
An  egg  if  cooked  hard  is  difficult  of  digestion, 
except  by  those  with  stout  stomachs;  such  eggs 
should  be  eaten  with  bread  and  masticated  very 
finely.  An  excellent  sandwich  can  be  made 
with  eggs  and  brown  bread.  An  egg  spread  on 
toast  is  food  fit  for  a  king,  if  kings  deserve  any 
better  food  than  anybody  else,  which  is  doubt- 
ful. Fried  eggs  are  less  wholesome  than  boiled 
ones.  An  egg  dropped  into  hot  water  is  not 
only  a  clean  and  handsome  but  a  delicious 
morsel.  Most  of  the  people  spoil  the  taste  of 
their  eggs  by  adding  pepper  and  salt.  A  little 
sweet  butter  is  the  best  dressing.  Eggs  contain 
much  phosphorus,  which  is  supposed  to  be  use- 
ful to  those  who  use  their  brains  much. — Her- 
ald of  Health. 

Hygienic  Bill  of  Fare. 

Breakfast. — Brown  bread,  wheaten  gems, 
corn-meal  gems,  buttter,  sugar,  cracked  wheat, 
mush,  milk,  tomatoes,  baked  apples,  baked  po- 
totatoes,  sweet  potatoes. 

Dinner.  —  Roast  beef,  potatoes,  squash, 
string-beans,  tomatoes,  brown  bread,  butter, 
cold  gems,  apples,  and  grapes. 

Supper.  —  Wheat-meal  gruel,  sugar,  milk, 
brown  bread,  butter,  cold  gems,  graham  cake, 
stewed  apples. 

By  wheat-meal  is  meant  unbolted  wheaten 
flour.  Cracked  wheat  is  the  same,  very  coarsely 
ground. 

Water  is  placed  on  the  table  at  noon,  but  no 
drink  at  breakfast  or  supper.  Eastern  water- 
cures  generally  furnish  no  meat. 

Good  Harvest  Drink. — Mr.  Blair  Burwell,  of 
Powhatan,  communicates  to  the  Southern  Farm- 
er the  following  recipe  for  a  harvest  drink: 
Water,  33  gallons;  Sharp  Vinegar,  1  gallon; 
Molasses,  1%   gallons;   Ground  Ginger,  %  lb. 

This  will  last  thirty  hands  until  dinner  time, 
when  as  much  more  may  be  mixed  up  to  serve 
until  night.  It  is  carried  to  the  field  daily  in  a 
cart,  and  moved  about  after  the  hands,  each 
one  of  whom  is  limited  to  a  cocoanut  full  at  a 
time,  always  without  ice — (they  drink  nothing 
else. ) 

For  our  part  we  see  no  harm  in  ice.  We 
have  used  it  regularly  for  fourteen  years  with 
out  any  bad  result,  but  on  the  contrary,  we 
think  with  benefit. 

We  know  persons  who  have  used  it  benefi- 
cially for  a  still  longer  period.  A  venerable 
friend  of  ours,  recently  deceased,  assured  us 
that  he  had  used  it  thirty  years  or  more,  and 
never  without  advantage.  His  plan  was  too 
carry  out  a  barrel  of  ice  on  a  cart,  and  keep  the 
water  tubs  nearly  filled  with  it.  His  theory, 
and  we  believe  the  true  one,  was,  that  the  ice 
acted  as  a  tonic;  and  the  hands  could  never 
drink  to  distention. 

Strong  coffee  should  always  *  be  given  at 
breakfast  and  at  night. 

Cream  Beer. — As  the  warm  weather  is  now 
upon  us  we  begin  to  think  of  refreshing  drinks. 
I  have  a  famed  receipt  which  I  give.  It  is  an 
effervescing  drink,  but  far  pleasanter  than  soda 
water,  inasmuch  as  you  do  not  have  to  drink 
for  your  life  to  get  yotir  money's  worth,  the 
effervescence  being  much  slower.  Two  ounces 
tartaric  acid,  two  pounds  white  sugar,  the  juice 
of  one  lemon,  three  pints  of  water.  Boil  to- 
gether five  miuutes;  when  nearly  cold,  add  the 
whites  of  of  three  eggs  well  beaten,  with  half  a 
cup  of  flour  and  half  an  ounce  of  essence  of  win- 
tergreen.  Bottle  and  keep  in  a  cool  place.  Take 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  this  syrup  for  a  tumbler 
of  water,  and  add  one-quarter  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  soda. — Household. 


How  to  Cook  Potatoes. 


Baked  Potatoes. — Potatoes  are  more  nutri- 
tious baked  than  they  are  cooked  in  any  other 
manner;  and  they  relish  better  with  those  who 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  eat  them  without 
seasoning.  Wash  the  potatoes  clean,  but  do 
not  soak  them.  Bake  them  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, without  burning  in  the  least.  As  soon  as 
they  are  done,  press  each  potato  in  a  cloth,  so 
as  to  crack  the  skin  and  allow  the  steam  to  es- 
cape. If  this  is  omitted,  the  best  potatoes  will 
not  be  mealy.  They  should  be  brought  imme- 
diately to  the  table,  as  they  will  soon  become 
solid  and  lose  their  flavor. 

Steamed  Potatoes.  —  Potatoes  are  much 
more  nutiitious  and  palatable  if  they  are  prop- 
erly steamed,  than  they  are  boiled.  Wash 
them  clean  and  place  them  in  a  steamer  over 
boiling  water.  If  the  potatoes  are  of  a  good 
quality,  the  secret  o  :  having  them  mealy  and 
palatable  is  in  steaming  them  very  rapidly — as 
without  a  rapid  condensation  of  steam  and  a 
detention  of  steam  in  the  steamer  by  a  close 
lid,  the  potatoes  will  be  hard  and  appear  not  to 
be  done,  however  longjthey  may  have  been  cook- 
ing. They  should  steam  until  the  skin  cracks, 
and  a  fork  will  easily  penetrate  the  centre.  If 
not  to  be  brought  to  the  table  soon,  they  should 
continue  to  steam  until  wanted,  as  steamed  po- 
tatoes become  solid  much  sooner  than  boiled 
ones  do. 

To  Boil  Potatoes  with  the  Skins  on. — After 
the  potatoes  are  properly  washed  and  a  little 
of  the  skin  taken  off  at  the  ends,  place  the  111 
in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  allowing  no  more 
water  than  is  sufficient  to  cover  them.  They 
should  boil  slowly,  as  the  agitation  of  water 
in  rapid  boiling  dissolves  and  breaks  the 
potatoes  before  they  are  done,  and  leaves  them 
insipid  and  moist.  They  are  better  left  unmoved 
to  boil,  and  there  should  always  be  a  vessel  of 
hot  water,  from  which  the  kettle  may  be  replen- 
ished in  case  there  is  rapid  evaporation  from 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  A  pot  with 
the  top  drawn  in  is  better  for  boiling  potatoes 
than  a  wide-topped  vessel'.  The  water  should 
be  poured  from  them  before  they  are  quite  done 
to  the  centre.  A  few  spoonsful  of  cold  water 
should  then  be  added,  and  the  vessel  be  placed 
upon  the  hot  part  of  the  stove  with  a  clean  nap- 
kin thrown  over  until  the  potatoes  are  wanted. 

If  the  best  potatoes  cannot  be  obtained  (and 
no  others  are  really  fit  to  eat, )  when  about  half 
done  pour  off  the  water;  add  cold  water,  but 
not  enough  to  come  to  the  top  of  the  potatoes, 
and  finish  boiling  and  steaming  them  off  as  be- 
fore. A  close  cover  should  never  be  placed  over 
potatoes  after  cooking,  either  in  the  kettle  or 
upon  the  table.  After  potatoes  are  about  half 
boiled,  for  variety  they  are  very  nice  finished 
off  in  the  oven,  either  with  the  skins  on  or 
after  removing  them.  They  will  need  but  a 
short  time  to  bake  in  this  manner. — Herald  of 
Health.      

Uses  of  Paper. — Few  housekeepers  are  aware 
of  the  many  uses  to  which  waste  paper  may  be 
put.  After  a  stove  has  been  blackened  it  can 
be  kept  looking  very  well  for  a  long  time  by 
rubbing  it  with  paper  every  morning.  Rub- 
bing with  paper  is  a  much  nicer  way  of  keeping 
the  outside  of  a  tea-kettle,  coffee-pot  and  tea-pot 
bright  and  clean  than  the  old  way  of  washing 
them  in  suds.  Rubbing  with  paper  is  also  the 
best  way  of  polishing  knives  and  tin-ware  and 
spoons;  they  shine  like  new  silver.  For  polish- 
ing mirrors,  windows,  lamp-chimneys,  etc., 
paper  is  better  than  dry  cloth.  Preserves  and 
pickles  keep  much  better  if  brown  paper,  in- 
stead of  cloth,  is  tied  over  the  jar.  Canned 
fruits  are  not  so  apt  to  mold  if  a  piece  of  writing 
paper,  cut  to  fit  the  can,  is  laid  directly  on  the 
fruit.  Paper  is  much  better  to  put  under  a  car- 
pet than  straw.  It  is  warmer,  thinner,  and 
makes  less  noise  when  one  walks  over  it.  Two 
thicknesses  of  paper  placed  between  other  cov- 
erings on  a  bed  are  as  warm  as  a  quilt.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  step  upon  a  chair  always  lay  a 
paper  upon  it,  and  thus  save  the  paint  or  wood- 
work from  damage. 

Selected  Receipts. 

Raspberry  Jam.  —  Let  the  raspberries 
be  thoroughly  ripe.  Mash  them  with  a 
wooden  spoon.  To  every  pound  of  raspberries 
add  a  pound  of  sifted  sugar.  Boil  this 
well  together  during  half  an  hour,  stirring 
it  continually,  lest  it  should  burn.  When  of  a 
good  thickness,  put  it  into  pots,  let  it  cool  thor- 
oughly, and  cover  with  brandied  paper. 

Blackberry  Jelly. — Gather  the  fruit  when 
perfectly  ripe,  and  in  very  dry  weather.  Put 
the  blackberries  into  a  jar  and  place  the  jar  in 
hot  water,  keeping  it  boiling  until  the  juice  is 
extracted  from  the  fruit.  Pass  it  through  a  fine 
sieve  or  jelly-bag  without  much  pressure.  For 
every  pint  of  juice  add  fourteen  ounces  of  sugar 
and  boil  in  a  clean  preserving-pan  about  five 
minutes,  carefully  taking  off  the  scum  as  it  rises 
to  the  surface.  Place  it  hot  in  small  jars  and 
cover  it  down  with  thin  tissue-paper,  dipped  in 
brandy,  and  brown  paper  over  it.  Keep  it  in  a 
cool,  dry  place. 

Apple  Tapioca. — Pare  and  core  fine  apples, 
place  thorn  in  a  deep  pudding  dish,  fill  the 
openings  where  the  core  was  removed,  and 
sprinkle  thickly  over  the  apples  with  white 
sugar.  Have  a  dessert  spoonful  of  tapioca 
soaked  in  water  for  eacli  apple;  and  a  little  salt, 
and  place  this  about  among  the  apples;  fill  up 
with  water  to  the  top  of  the  apples,  and  bako 
until  the  apples  are  soft  and  delicately  browned, 
but  not  until  they  have  lost  their  shape  Eat 
cold,  with  cream  or  a  soft  custard. 
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Silk  Culture. 

Editors  Press:— The  progressive,  enter- 
prising and  enthusiastic  Newman,  whose 
experimental  cocoonery  I  have  this  day  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting,  has  resolved  upon 
not  being  unduly  represented  in  the 
present  trial  of  sericulture.  He  is  loud  and 
bitter  in  his  complaints  agaiust  the  press  of 
the  State,  accusing  it  of  having  based  its 
instsuctions  to  the  people  upon  the  silliest 
theoretical  suppositions  of  the  most  igno- 
rant scribblers,  thereby  disjiaraging  the 
enterprise  in  the  estimation  of  capitalists, 
and  hence  robbing  it  of  tho  support  it 
so  much  needed  to  make  it  a  success.  He 
intends  giving  the  result  of  bis  present  ex 
periment  to  the  public  as  occassion  de- 
mands, fully  believing  that  silk  growing  i3 
not  a  failure,  but  can  be  made  a  success, 
provided  experiments  are  conducted 
thoroughly,  and  by  persons  well  qualified 
to  conduct  them,  He  says,  "As  good 
cocoons  can  be  produced  amid  the  snows 
of  the  Sierras,  and  the  fogs  of  coast  counties 
as  can  be  brought  forth  from  the  warmer 
and  more  genial  climes  of  the  south,  pro- 
vided certain  conditions  are  at  our  com- 
mand." Which  conditions  will  be  revealed 
fully  as  he  progresses. 

Mr.  Newman  has  at  present,  in  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  advancement  1,200,000 
worms  which  appear  to  be  healthy  and  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  He  is  confident 
that  the  present  trial  will  determine  the 
fate  of  the  silk-growing  interests  of  our 
State, 

The  silkgrower  meets  \»ith  considerable 
difficulty  in  obtaining  feed  for  his  worms, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  unprofitable 
speculations  of  the  past,  contributed  to  the 
almost  complete  destruction  of  the  mul- 
berry plantation. 

It  is  possible,  and  probable  that  silk 
culture  may  be  a  success  here,  provided, 
it  becomes  the  earnest  endeavor  of  parties 
interested  to  make  it  such.  Yet  while  the 
country  is  full  of  unprincipled  parties  who 
are  too  ready  to  turn  the  assistance  rendered 
honestly  by  the  State  to  a  dishonest  pur- 
pose, discouragement  will  enevitably  re- 
sult, and  any  assistance  from  the  State  had 
better  be  witheld,  since  its  genuine  pur- 
poses are  subverted  to  the  fatal  injury  of 
the  object  sought  by  the  speculatively  in- 
clined. But  as  the  history  of  the  past  has 
undoubtedly  cooled  the  speculative  ardor 
for  the  future  in  this  branch  of  business, 
we  may  predict  with  safety  that  Mr.  New- 
man will  be  left  alone  this  time,  and  that 
the  well-wishes  of  all  will  follow  him 
in  his  effort  to  place  upon  a  paying  basis 
the  great  object  of  his  enthusiasm. 

Aeurelius  Kamp. 

San  Jose',  June  10,  1872. 

Peach  Leaf  Blight. 

Eds.  Press: — In  your  article  in  the 
Kural  of  June  29th,  you  say  that  the  leaf 
curl,  so  injurious  to  peach  trees  this  year, 
is  caused  by  atmospheric  influence.  Allow 
me  to  differ  from  you,  and  give  my  reasons 
for  doing  so,  without  charging  you  with 
making  "ignorant  assertions,"  because  we 
differ.  You  believe  that  heat,  cold,  or 
moisture  alone  caused  the  blight.  I  did 
think  myself  at  first,  that  it  was  caused  by 
the  late  spring  frosts  acting  in  some  way 
upon  the  sap  of  the,  as  yet  almost  unde- 
veloped leaves;  but  this  cannot  bo  the 
cause,  for  here  and  there  all  through  my 
orchard  are  trees  that  have  not  been  in  the 
least  affected  by  the  curl  leaf,  and  yet  were 
exposed  like  all  the  rest  to  the  same  severe 
frost. 

I  find  the  trees  not  struck  by  the  blight 
are  my  poorest  peaches,  while  the  best  va- 
rieties suffer  the  most.  I  think  there  is 
some  kind  of  very  minute  insect  that  either 
bites,  because  preferring  the  juice  of  the 
leaf  of  the  best  peaches  in  preference  to 
the  common  ones,  or,  perhaps,  stings 
them,  and  thus  they  alone  suffer  from  the 
blight  It  was  not  tho  frost  with  rny  trees, 
I  am  sure.  c.  v. 

Napa  Valley,  July  1,  1872. 

Our  correspondent  is  referred  to  an  ar- 
ticle in  another  column  for  our  views  in  re- 
lation to  the  cause  of  the  "curl  leaf,"  of 
the  peach  tree. 

The  object  of  conversation  is  to  entertain 
and  amuse.  To  be  agreeable,  you  must 
learn  to  be  a  good  listener.  A  man  who 
monopolizes  a  conversation  is  a  bore,  no 
matter  how  great  his  knowledge. 
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Monday  as  Pay-Day. 

In  this  age  of  progress  experiment  often 
decides  important  questions  in  the  social 
economy,  as  well  as  in  science.  One  of 
the  late  innovations  upon  former  custom 
has  been  the  payment  of  workingrnen  on 
Monday,  instead  of  Saturday.  Several 
large  manufacturing  establishments  in 
England  and  America  have  inaugurated 
this  system,  -which  has  generally  been 
found  to  work  well.  An  Eastern  exchange, 
speaking  of  the  plan,  presents  the  follow- 
ing argument  in  its  favor: 

The  temptation  necessarily  involved  in  a 
day  of  leisure  and  a  pocketful  of  money, 
have  been  no  longer  felt.  Sunday,  instead 
of  being  devoted  to  dissipation,  lias  be- 
come a  day  of  healthful  recreation  and 
rest ;  and  the  week's  wages,  formerly  in 
great  part  wasted,  have  been  used  to  far 
better  advantage.  Under  the  old  system  it 
often  happens  that  lirst-class  workmen 
lose  from  one  to  three  days  early  in  the 
week  in  recovering  from  the  effects  of  their 
Sunday  excesses.  Under  the  new  system 
this  evil  no  longer  exists.  It  is  said  that 
the  same  number  of  men  do  one-and-a-half 
t  Imes  as  many  days'  work  in  the  same  time, 
The  efficacy  of  the  ohange  has  been  thor- 
oughly proven.  It  is  to  the  interest  of 
both  master  and  man;  and  it  therefore  lies 
in  the  power  of  every  employer  to  add 
greatly  to  the  physical  and  moral  welfare 
of  his  employes,  not  only  without  any  loss, 
but  with  a  positive  gain  to  himself. 


Weights  and  Measures. 

ed  by  the  laws  or  thb  Dotted  States. 

J'oun'le.  linshrl. 

60  Blue  G  4-4 

lluekv,  ]i..it 62 

Dried  Peaches :;:; 

Dried  Appl.  s 36 


Shelled  Corn N 

Ooru  in  (lie  ear  711 

Bye 60 

Oats    }2 

47 

Irish  Potatoes 90 

.",:, 

White  Beans 60 

Beans  w> 

Clover  Seed 60 

Timothy  Seed US 

ed 56 

Hemp  Seed 14 

Millett  Scud 50 


57 

Sail     50 

C  .a] so 

Malt 38 

Bran 20 

Plastering  Han- h 

Turnips .",:, 

Dnslacked  Lime 30 

Cornmea] 4s 

Fine  Salt Go 

Hungar  .1..  ..:.n 


l'  as 00  Ground  Peas 24 

A  box  24  l'.v  16  inches,  22  reel. 

A  box  16  by  16  'v  Inches,  8  di  ep,  i tains  1  bushel. 

A  In"  ih(  s,  8  deep, its 

A.  box  1  by  4  inchee,  IX  deep,  peck. 

A  box  4  by  4  inches,   !  2-111  deep,  quart. 

Tin-  standard  bushel  of  the   i 

The  ■■  Imperial   bushel  " 
Inches.    Any  boi  or  me  I         stents  ol 

whirl!  are  equal   to  2150.4  cubic  inohes,  will  hold  a 
ol  grain.    In   measuring  fruit.  . 

and    other    Substances,  on -fifth     must    be    added.      In 

other  words,  a  times  even  full  makes 

one  bushel.    The  usual  practice  is  to  "  heap  the  meas- 
ure." 


How  to  Kalsomine. 

There  are  as  many  ways  to  kalsomine  as 
there  tire  to  whitewash.  The  simp]  st  mode 
is  tu  take  ten  pounds  of  Paris  white,  and 
soak  it  iu  cold  water — just  enough  water  to  dis- 
solve it  well.  Take  one-eighth  of  a  pi  mud  best 
white  Cooper  glue,  soak  in  cold  water, 
to  cover.  Let  it  soak  three  to  four  hours;  or 
till  well  swelled.  If  there  is  much  liquid  by 
the  time  the  glue  is  well  swollen,  take  the  glue 
out  and  put  it  in  a  saucepan  over  the  fire,  with 
;i  little  water  to  keep  it  from  burning.  Mit  tin 
dissolved  whitening  thoroughly  with  the  hand. 

This 
mixing  needs  to  he  done  in  a  large  Teasel, 
Then  pour  into  these  ingredients  a 
ol  a  pint  of  linseed  oil,  and  on  top  of  the  oil 
pour  sufficient mnriatio ado  (perhaps  ten  cents' 
worthj  to  cut  the  oil,  stirring  it  the  while.  After 
this  is  done,   add  cold  wal  to  the 

whole,   in  thin   it   down  so  as  to  remove  the 
tinge,  and  make  it  a  bluish  white,  apply 
with  ;t   clean    whitewash   brush,   one  or  two 
coats. 


A    Potato  Mine. — An  Italian  garedner,  who 

his  twenty   acres  of  land  near  Bay  View,  Bays 

that   tli"   profit    from  :  thereon 

ason  amount  to  $9,000.    The  lulls  were 

three  feel 

—total  p  t  acre  9,000  pound.,.    They   w 
and  brought  to  market  in  the  early  part  of  May 
and  sold  at  live  cuts  per  pound,  which  makes 
the  return  per  acre  some  $150 — total  for  twenty 
acres    $9,000. 

aa  farmer 
thai  after  trying  to  trap,  poison,  and  st- 
rata that    overrun   his   pn  n  i  ht    two 
goats  ami  gave  them  th                    the  yards  and 
stables.      Within  a    week    every    t, 
an  1  staid  away  until  the  goats  were  sold,  nearly 
1,  when    they  all  came   back 
with  their  friends,     a  second   edition  of  goats 
was  procured,  and  since  then  not  a  rat  has  been 
seen  on  the  premises. 

AIu  :  dates  that  a  Clearfield  Fair 

consisted  of  a  calf,  pkin.    It 

rained   so  hard,   the  first  night,  that  thi 
swam  off,  the  calf  broke  loose  and  ate  the  pump- 
kin, and  a  thief  prowling  around  stole  the  calf, 
and  that  ended  the  fair. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

IThe  privs  riven  below  are  those  for  entire  consignments 
from  first  bands,  unless  otherwise  speciti 

San   Francisco,  Wedns.,  a.  m.,  July  3. 

FLOUR — Market  is  quiet.  We  quote  prices 
tis  follows: 

Superfine,  $4.50@4.75;  extra,  iu  sacks,  of 
19C  lbs.  |6.12%@6.25;  Oregon  brands,  $5. 36 
(a  $6,133     l!l  sacks  of  1:li;  |,,s- 

WHEAT— The  market  has  been  dull  at  de- 
clining rates  since  our  last  review.  The 
w  is  81.55(2  1.60,  and  old,  $1.60@ 
1.76  per  100  H's. 

The  latest  Liverpool  market  quotations  come 
through  at  12s,  3d.(a  l.s.l.l.  per  cental. 

BAKLEY-    Market  dull.     The    ranee  at  close 

i;  old  feed 
old  brewing  $1.50(5  1.65. 
OATS— Market  has  been   dull   during    the 

week   under    review.      S.ths   ordinary    coast    to 
choice  bay,  at  $1.55(3  1.70  per  100  Ids.  which  is 
the  extreme  at  close. 
CORN— Is  quotable  at  $1.4  5t  a  1 .50  ^100  lbs. 

COENMEAL— Is    quotable    at    S'J.OOc  S-J.75 

$  100  lbs.  from  the  mill. 

I C WHEAT— Is, iuiet  at  91.75  per  100  lbs. 

EVE— Is  quiet,  at  !?l.K0<t/  2. on  per  100  lbs. 

STBAW—  Quotable  at  50@G0c  per  bale. 

BEAN — Is  selling  at  $17  per  ton  from  the 
mill. 

MIDDLINGS— For  feed,  are  $27.50  per  ton 
from  mills. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL— Is  selling  at  $30  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

HAY— Light  sales  at  a  range  of  $8@$15  per 
ton. 

HONEY— New  is  selling  at  12%@25  in  the 
i-o nib,  and  I2@16c  strained;  old  incomb8@15; 
do  strained  8@12%C  per  ft). 

POTATOES— The  supply  of  Mission  and 
Half-moon  Bay  is  not  very  heavy,  and  prices 
are  fair.     Sales  of  Red   at   $1.85@1.90  per  100 

lbs. 

WOOL. — The  market  is  still  very  quiet  and 
prices  are  nominal. 

TALLOW— Good  quality  of  Cal.  8c. 

SEEDS— Flax  3c;  Canary,  5(3  Bo. 

PROVISIONS— California  Bacon  ll@12>^c 
per  II..;  Oregon,  1SJ^@14„"  Eastern  do.  10(5  12 
for  char  ana  14:iti.i  for  sugar-cured  Break- 
fast; Cal.  Hamsl2@13;  Eastern  do,  14^@15c; 
California  Smoked  Beef,  I3%@14c.  per  lb. 

BKANS  -The  following  are  jobbing  rates: 
Pea  .*::.7:.(.'  l.nii;  small  'White  $3.75@4.00 ; 
Small  Butter  |3.37%@3.50; 

I'.avo,  l.00@$4.25;  Pink  and  Bed,  .s.V2o(</  $5.50. 

NUTS— California  Almonds,  8@10c.  for 
hard  and  18@25  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  5@ 
8c;  Pecan,  25c  ^  lb.;  Hickory,  12c;  Brazil, 
I  it  ;  i  liili  Walnuts,  15c. ;  Italian  Chestnuts  25c. ; 
Eastern  Chestnuts,  15@20c. ;  French  Almonds, 
25  @  30c.;  Princess  Almonds,  3£@40c. ;  Los 
Angeles  Walnuts,  18c;  Cocoa-nuts,  §10.00  per 
100. 

FBESH  MEAT  -We  quote  slaughterer's  rates 
as   follows: — 

BEEF — American,  1st  qualify,  7@8  ^  lb. 
do.  2d  quality  6@7^  II...;  do.  3d  do.  3@5c. 

VEAL— Quotable  at7@10c. 

MUTTON— 6@6%c.  Tp,  ft>. 

LAMB— Easier  at  8(5 

PORK — Undressed  grain-fed   is  quotable  at 

.  dressed,  grain-fed,  8%@9%c.  per  lb. 
POULTRY— Live  Turkeys^  25@27o.  #  lb.; 
dressed,  27(5)30  per  lb.;  Hens  $8.50@9.50; 
Boosters,  S!S.50@9.50  per  dozen  ;  Spring 
Chickens,  $3.00(3)6.00  J  Ducks,  tame,  $6.00@ 
$7.00  ]n  r  ilu/..;  Geese,$15(a>18  ^do/.n. 

DAISY  PRODUCTS— Fresh  California  But- 
ter, common   to   good  in   rolls,    may   still    be 
-7%c,  with  a  few  choice  lots 
at  30;  New  lirkin  is  quotable  at  26@27%0. 

Chbbse  New  California,  10@llc;  Eastern 
is  jobbing  at  I4@15c.  ~r/>   lb. 

Boos—  California  fresh,  Jare  37>J@40o.  <$ 
doz. ;  I ..  20.    Oregon,  25 

LABI)  -California  12%(*14;  Oregon,  none 
in  market.  Eastern  iu  cases  14@ll%c;  do 
in  tcs.  ll%@12o.  per  lb. 

Kit  I    I  P. 

Tah.  Oranges,  M..  40  X@5Q  QUtStrawberries lb   4    @   s 

.:■:..' 

I                                         bi  rriea ! 

AustlaLeraons.M    —             —  Gooseberries —    w    — 

t     -                     i 'berries Ill     %<Zl    . 

do,  bx.     15  00.5  IT  00  Apricots 


Banaaas,ybanch     i  5 
Currants 4    &     5 

i.\ 1  ii 

:  les   f*  oz.         6    (cjl    7 


v        1 

Hg8 B   (3)     9 

Peaches 8    512S 

Plums 


apples. 9  m.. 
Pears,  3  lb 

iprlcoLs,  j?  lb. 

l'lums,  %»  tt 5   @10 

VEOETABLES 

y*  ib 

$  etl —      I, 

Peaa 

Sweet  Peas —   — 

I  troell  (  'i,:n  9.  dot!    .  S     @.8 

M  irrowial    Bq  d  lata 

:. tl 


DRIED  FRUIT. 

IMtc-il,  do  V.  Ib 22'iS 

a-.  tt  tb 5   £ 

111    will       Hlnr.k  KiRS,  *«>....     6 


White,    do    15    ©20 


'  luetunhet 

Suiuiner  Seen,  Iti . . 
Asparat-.e 

ft 

Beans  

Eeg  Plant - 

Peppers - 

Okia —  §    in, 


Ki  l1, 


GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

A(  1BICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Dealers 
report  an  active  inquiry  for  seasonable  articles 
under  this  head.  Stocks  are  in  good  supply 
and  prices  unchanged. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING— Prices  are  as  fol- 
lo  ■  ■ .  Burlap  sacks  18c. ;  Elour  sacks  9%@10%c 
for  ijrs.  and  14%@15;'.;c.  for  hlfs.  Standard 
Grunmeeare  jobbing  at 20(2  21c;  Wool 75(5  site. ; 

Hessians  III  melt  goods  lie.  ]«'f  vard. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES— Demand  continues 
active  for  goods  under  this  head  and  assort- 
ments are  complete. 

BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
The     demand    for    lumber     in    the    interior 


is  light;  city  trade'fair.  Export  trade  is  light  on 
account  of  scarcity  of  vessels  and  high  freights. 
I),  alers  pay  for  cargoes  of  Oregon  as  follows  : 
Rough  $16@$  17;  do.  surfaced  at  $28;  Spruce 
$17@18;  Redwood  rough f  16;  refuse  do.  $12; 
dressed  do.  $30;  refuse  ,do.  $20.  Rustic  $32%; 
refuse  do.  $21%.  Wholesale  rates  for 
descriptions  are  as  follows:  Laths  at  $2.50 
@2.75;  Shingles  $2.50@2.75.  Sugar  Tine  $35 
@45  5  Cedar  $27%  f> .37%.  Tickets:  Rough, 
$14;    pointed,  $16  ;  dr.  .  The  follow- 

ing list  of  retail  prices  is  continued  by  the 
Lumber   Dealers'  Exchange. 

Puget  Sound  Pine- 
Rough,  3  M $22  50 

Fencing  arnlSteppiuit,  V  M Sf  (k) 

Fencing,  second  quality,  "it  SI 25  00 

Let  hs.  jt  M 3  00 

Fencing,  ¥  lineal  toot Jic 

Redwood — 

Rough,  3»  M 22  50 

ins.,  f)  M 17  on 

Etongh  Pickets,  "tf  M 18  00 

Icki  ts,  pointed,  9  M 30  00 

h'.inrv  Pickets,  "^  JI SO  00 

Siding,  '$  M 25  00 

Tougued  and  Grooved,  surfaced,  it  M 37  50 

Do  do  refuse  jt  tl 

Ualf-inch  surfaced,  Tjt  M 35  00 

Rustic  %»  M 40  00 

Batten  it  lineal  foot 5jc 

Shingles  ¥M  3  uo 

Sustar  Pme  is  jobbing  at  (65  fur  clear  and  $15  lor 

w.e.  .lid  qualitv. 

COFFEE— Costa  Rica  20J^o;  Guatemala  18c. 
Javt  26c;  Manilla,  10%;  Rio  19%@20; 
Ground  Coffee  in  cases  30c;  Chiccory,  12%. 

SPICES— Allspice  14(5J  l.'.c.  Clove's  16(a  17c. 
Cassia 35(5; 30c.    Nutni.  1.10.    Whole 

Pepper  20c.  GroundSpices — Allspice  $1.00  $ 
doz.;  Cassia  $1.50;  Cloves  $1.12%;  Mustard 
$1.50;  Ginger  and  Pepper,  each  $1.00(5  1.12  \> 
doz. ;  Mace  $1.50  $  lb. ;  Ginger  15c  $  lb. 

FISH— We  quote  Pacific  Dry  Cod  in  bun- 
dles at  4%c.@5%,  Salmon  inbbls.  $6.00@7.00, 
hf  do,  $3.50@4.50;  Case  Salmon,  $2@3  ^  doz 
for  l@;2-lb  cans  respectively;  Pickled  Cod, 
I,  hf  bbls  and  $8  in  bb'ls;  Puget  Sound 
Smoked  Herring,  60@85o  per  box;  Mackerel, 
No.  1  hf  bbls,  $8.00@9.00;  extra,  $9.50(5  10.00; 
in  kits  No.  1  $1.75@2.15;  do  No.  2, $1. 50® 
1.62%.    Smoked  Salmon,  7@7%c  per  lb. 

NAILS— Quotable  at  -  1 1  for  assorted 

si/es. 

PAPER — California  Straw  Wrapping,  sells  at 

$1.50(«  1.60,  Eastern  $1.60(5  1.80  $  team. 

PAINTS— AVhite  Lead  s(„i2%.;;  Whitening, 
2%c;  Chalk  2c;  Paris  White  3c;  Ochre  and 
Venetian  Red  each  ;;'  [;  Bed  lead  and  Litharge 
each  10%0*llc.  |>   to. 

BICE -Sales  of  China  No.  1  at7@7%c.and 
No.  2at  6%@6%o  "&  lb;  Siam, quotable  at  5%(SJ 
6%c  in  mats;  Carolina  Table,  10@11;  Hawai- 
ian, !'(«  10c  per  tt). 

SI 'tl  Alt— We  quote  Cal.  Cube  at  12~;c;  Cir- 
cle A  Crushed,  12%C,  and  Granulated  12e; 
Golden  C.  10%@llc;  Hawaiian 8(5  10%c.  ases- 
0  lb. 

SVBUP — Prices  may  be  given  as  follows: 
57%c  in  bbls,  60  in  hf  bbls,  and  05c  in  kegs. 

SALT— California  Bay  sells  at  $5@$14; 
Carmen  Island,  in  bulk,  S14(ml5;  Fine  Liver- 
pool, $23.50'$  ton  ;  coarse,  $18@19. 

SOAP  —  The  prices  for  local  brands  are  5@ 
10c,  and  Castile,  13@13%c  $  lb. 

TEA — Sales  as  below,  less  duty,  which  was 
taken  o!f  on  the  1st  inst.  We  quote  Young  Hy- 
son at  70c@$1.15 ;  Gunpowder,  85(5>$1.45;  Im- 
perial, H5e(o  si.25;  Oolong  in  bulk  40c(«/  11.00, 
in  %  lb.  papers  37%c(5)$l. 10;  English  Break- 
fast |Sonchong  15c  $1.0l>;  English  Breakfast 
Congou,    50@85c. ;  Basket  50@65c.  per  lb. 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 


PKICKS  FOR  1NV01CI8 

fdbbblQ  j'ricts  ntofrom  fm  tofiftan  pur  cent.  Myhtr  than  tht 
folloioiiid  q-tot»'i"ti*. 

W i  i  sksdaT,  July  3,  1872. 

Sootoh   Pig  Iron,  3  ton fnl  00    @  85  00 

I'a:.  E*  ton TUU0    tg,  7.SIK1 

i  Bar,  bad  assortment,  «B —  0»H@ 

i  I  liar,  good  assortment,  %t  lb —05    toi 

H.iiler,  No.  1  to  I  —  0"'!a'«j 

Plate.no.  t  to  9 —on  @ 

So.  iu  to  13 —  08  @i 

s t.  No.  U  to  20  —  08  @ 

So.  u  to  n —  08  ®  — 

II nrao  Shoes 7  50    (a) 

Nail  Rod 10 

Norway  Iron 

Rolled  Iron •  •  S 

Other  Irons  for  Blacksmiths,  Miners,  etc.  6    @        6 

■  in*.  J9  lb —  40  @  —  45 

Sheathing,  Yellow  •■ —  30  <<a  -  3.1 

Sheathing.  Old  Yellow —  12  ©  —  1'i.f 

-ition  Nails —  '•.'■<         —  SO 

Composition  Bolts —  28         —  ^0 

I'latos.  Charcoal,  IX  |t  boi 19  00  Ml 

Plates,  ICCharcoal  17  00  17  So 

Rooting  Plates 18  00  18  50 

BancaTin,  Slabs,  H  lb —40  —  55 

STEEI..--English  Cast,  ¥  lb —  15  —  16 

Drill 15  18 

FlatBar 17  .18 

Plough  Points 3  75 

Russia  (for  mould  boards) 12,S 

Qt-IL'KSII.VER.— 3  lb -—85 

LEAI>.-l"iK,Hlb --05?.,'       —118 

Sheet —  10 

Pipe -    »  -10 

Bar OS'i  —07 

Zin.  .-Sheets,  »  B) —  11  —  l\H 

BoitAX.-Retined —27  -  30 

Borax,  crude —   5 


HINTS  FOR 


Wa  will  send  on  receipt  of  stamp  for 
postage,  nUUI,  our  .W-page  Circular, 
containing  112  Illustrated  Mechani-  I  KII/LT  KITHPC 
cal  Movements;  a  digest  of  PATENT  111  »  til  I  Un»3. 
LAWS;  information  how  tc  obtain  patents,  and  about  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  inventors  and  patentees:  list  of 
Ooverment  fees,  practical  hints,  etc.,  etc.  Address  DEWEY 
&  CO.,  Publishers  and  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco. 


State  University.— The  next  term  of  the  Prepara 
ti.ry  Department  will  begin  April  20tb,  1S7J. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  Ancient  and  the 
Modern  Languages  and  the  higher  Mathematics,  and  is 
specially  adapted  to  the  University  curriculum. 

Terms,  $12  a  term.  GEORGE  TAIT,  Oakland. 

13v3bp-tf 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 


Butter,  Cal  fr.  lb 
do  Oregon,  lb.. 

Honey.  $  lb 25 

Cheese,  $  lb ... .  20 

Eggs,  per  doz . . .  45 

I-ard,  "f"  lb IK 

.NuiMr,  cr.,      7  Ib.l  00 

Brnwii.do.cttti  H 

Beet,  do 12 

Sugar,  Map.  lb.  25 

Plums,  dried,  ti.  IS 

Peaches,  dried.  •  '.M 
Wool  Sacks,  new 


Wel.m-.sdat  Noon,  July  3. 1872. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

25    O    35     Flour  sks,  or 10U@    1| 

(*  I    <lu  Hlf Ib    (g>    18 

25    %    30      Potato  G'y  Bags.  . 

20    %    25         Second-hnddo  12    H    16 

50      Deer  Skins,  V  lb.  I., 

20     Sheep  sks,  wl  on  50    @    75 

Sheep  wks.  plain.  L 


a 
a  13 


Goat  skinH.eacli 
Dry  Cal.  Hides. 
1       do.... 
30     Dry  Max.  Hides 

I       do 
i  ',„ltish,  drv,  Ib 


Second-hnddo    82X«    -:,     Live  Oak  Wood. 

Wheat-sks,  22x38    Is    ®  Tallow 8S®    10 

PRODUCE.   I  I ■' 

Flour,  ox.  $bbl..fi  00 

Superrine,  do  .6  N 

Corn  .Meal. lot'  lb. J  tin 


P  100  tt.s.2 
Oats,  *  100  lbs... I 


Hay,  *  ton..  ..1 
Potat...  - 
FRUITS.    VEGETABLES,   ETC. 


W.I     ...  I    7.S 


Barley,  cwt 1  50    Oil  85 

,vt     . .  -.4  00    <S5  oo 


Apricot?.  Ib Itj    @    IS 

Pme  Apples.  t...5  (HI     Bfi  (III 

,  >'  bnch   SO 


( 'at.  Walnuts.  Ib. 

Sti.ivv  lurries.  .  It,     U 

Raapberriea,  It. . .    j.i 

i  i. nil,.!'! lea,  * i,'. 

( Iherrlea,  91  tb...     IS 
Oranges,%»  1000..-JH  mi    w  ,Vl  nil 
Lemons.  V  100... 5  W    to  10  Oil 
Lines,  per  ISO..  .2  w    tgt 
Figs,  freah,  |*  n>.    13 
us,  wh.*    12 
\ .  I  n  tiokes,  doz.     50 
Brussel's  sprts,  •    10 

Beets,  ft  doz 

Potatoes.New^in)   2 
Potatoes,  sweet,* 

ii.  ~f»  doz.l  50 
l  'aiilitlower,  t  .. 
( 'abbage,  it  doz. .  1  00 
Carrots^  doz...     15 
Celery,  ^  doz 75    fa 

POULTRY.  ||,  MEATS.  ETC. 


I  r'  "'  . 

Cress,jBdozbun    20 
Dried  Herbs,  b'h    25   i™    .50 

Oarlioa 5   toy 

Green  Peas,  C  1 

l  .leell  lorn,  ii    i 

ttdox...  12    (31    25 

Mushrooms, y  tb  @ 

Horseradish, &  lb  tjh    20 

Okra,  dried,  74  lb  50    @ 

Pumpkins,  ft  tb.  i    («,     i 

Parsnips, -tbnebs  20    w> 

.    (a)    25 

,V  gal...  50    m  «D 

Rhubarb,  %t  B. . .  B    '>i 
Radishes,  t  buns 

Suninier  BQnash 

Marrowfat,  do. 

Hulitwrd,  do. . 
Dry  Luna.  shl... 
Spinage,  %A  bskt. 


in 


9     R 

sil's'it'yrW'bunch    12    ^)    2C 
Turnips,^*  doz..    15    C^    20 


('hickens,  apiece    50  (ftil  00 

Turkeys,   "ft  tb..  (J    30 

Ducks,  wild,  it  p  (g> 

Tame,  do 1  50  taj>  50 

Teal,  it  doz — 

Geese,  wild,  pair  @ 

T«nie,  %t  pair. .2  50  to*  00 

Hens,  each 7J 

Snipe,  it  doz  ...  10 

ish.do....  (at 

Quails,  it  doz  ...  (i 

Pigeons,  dom.  do3  "0  to  3  50 

Wild,  do 2  00  @ 

each    ...    40  tm   50 
Rabbits,   tame*.     IS 

Wild.do.it  dz.1  75  (g,2  00 

]■■■-!.  tend,  h  tt.    is  is    22 

Corned,  Vlb..     10  (m    12 

Smoked,  tt  lb  .     15  (3    18 

Pork,  rib,  etc.,  Ib    10  .4    15 

•  'hops,  do.il  B>     15  @ 

Veal.it  lb IS  13 

Outlet,  do («4    20 

Mutton    chops,*    12  m    15 

Leg.it  lb 15  <S    18 

Lamb.  |t  lb  »    18 

Tongues,  lieef,  ea  %    75 

Tongues,  pig,  ea  to    15 
Bacon,  Cal..  jjl  tt,     Is 

Oregon,  do  .  18  (si  18 
Hams!  Cal,  it  lb.  18  »  20 
Hams,  OronP  ■  0  —  ©  25 
•  Per  lb.    t  Per  dozen 


s  is 


Ii   14 


10 


u 


(  noiee  D'tBeld 

Whit  taker's  .. 

Johnson-  Or. 
Flounder.  >  It,. . 
Salmon,  it  lb 

Smoked,  new,*    1; 
i.  V,  lb . .      ( 
I.  *lb.. 
Perchi  s  water. r. 

Fresh  water. Ib 
Lake  Big.  Trout* 
Smelts.;. 

Small  do 

SiK,  r  Smelts. .. 

I  lb 

Herring,  (reefa. 

Sm  kil,  per  100 
Tomcod.it  lb.... 

in,  it  doz.O  00 
Mackerel,  p'k.ea 

Fresh,  do —    £&    — 

Sea  Bass,  $1  tb. . .    —    14    — 

Halibut — 

Sturgeon,  Tft  ft...      4    .4      5 
Oysters.  »  100...  1  On 

Chesp.  it  doz..l  50    «2  00 

Turl.ot 10 

Crabs  it  doz....l  Oil    a 

Soft   Shell -     - 

Shrimps 10 

Prawns. —    ay 

Sardines  8    @ 

1  Per  gallon. 


',1  00 


25    S 


-   a  m 


Leather  Market  Report 

[Corrected  weekly  by  Dolliver  i  Bro.,  No.  109  Post  St.] 
San  FltANelseo,  Wednesday,  July  3,  1872. 

Sole  Lbathsb. — The  Eastern  market  is  higher,  and  some 
tanners  have  advanced  their  prices  here.  We  quote  as 
below  : 

City  Tanned  Leather,  V  lb 2*329 

Santa  Cruz  Leather,  ft  lb 28ra29 

Country  Leather,  i^Ib 2>V«28 

Stockton  Leather,  ft  lb 26@28 

French  skins  continue  firm.  All  California  skins  are 
scaroe  and  bring  full  prices. 

. I, ., lot.  K  Kil.  per  do/.  $80  ( 

Jodot,  11  to  19  Kil.,  per  doz 

Jodot,  second  choice,  11  to  15  Kil.it  doz 80  I 

Lemoine.  18  to  Is  Kil  ,  it  doi  

Levin,  12  and  13  Kil.,  per  doz 

Cornellian,  16  Kil.,  per  doz 

Cornellian.  12  to  14  Kil.,  per  doz 60  OOojy  68  00 

Ogerau  Calf,  it  doz 54  OIKgt 

n,18  Kil., it  doz  65  00 

Simon,  20  Kil.  V  doz tsu  00 

Simon.  24  Kil.  ft  do/. 72  00 

Robert  Calf,  7  and  8  Kil 35  00(3  40  00 

French  Kips,  it  lb  litis     130 

California  Kip,  «  dox 80  00to80  00 

French  Sheep,  all  colors,  it  doz 15  (Hi 

Eastern  Calf  for  Bai*s,  ft  lb  115 

Sheep  Roans  for  Topping,  all  colors,  it  doz 9  001;, 

Sh.ep  Hoansfor  Linings,  ft  doz 5  .Vila 

California  Russett  Sheep  Linings 1  7Vg 

Best  Jodot  t.'a'.f  Hoot  Legs,  it  pair 5  Vi 

Good  French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  it  pair 4  50®    S  00 

French  Calf  Boot  Legs, ft  pair *  00 

Harness  Leather,  it  lb 3(IS»    J7W 

Fair  Hri.tlo  Leather.  »  doz 48  0 

Skirtingl.eather.il  lb 3*<»    37<s 

W(  It  Leather,  it  doz 30  (I 

Bull  Leather,  it  foot 18®       21 

Wax  Side  Leather.  »  foot 20(0       22 


Ct.iniBiNr,  Papers.— To  induce  further  patron 

oral  papen  an  this  coast,  we  Will  hereafter  fnr- 
111-.I1  to  new  subsi-rib-  1  OB2IU  A.  ,l;l.  1  1.1  (KIM 

(a  $1.50  monthly),  with  the  Path 
one  year  for  $4.50.    ritmnnt  BnbBczlDarB  t.»  thi 

eau   also  reoelve   tin  it  for  one   year   by 

Bending  us  75  cts.  additional  to  their  regular  subscription 
to  our  paper. 

Thursday  Noon  our  last  forms  go  to  press.  Cere. 
iniinii -itions  should  be  received  a  week  in  advance  aad 
advertiseiuents  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 


Send  us  Communications.— They  will  be  re 
If  you  have  not  time  or  the  experience  to 
write  finished  articles,  send  us  facts  brief  and  plain. 
We  will  take  care  of  them.  Remember  that  writers  Im- 
prove themselves  with  others  by  use  of  the  lam.  Ofli- 
ens  of  societies,  clubs  and  meetings,  please  report. 


It  is  not  a  little  merit  that  an  article  for 
common  uso  should  be  tastefully  finished  as 
well  as  thoroughly  made.  The  jilunchard 
Churn  is  one  of  the  handsomest  things  a 
farmer  can  have  in  his  house. 


a   s.  BE  Thino.— CABLE  SCREW  WIRE  Boots  and 
111  Dot  rip,  leak  or  come  apart,  and   are   the 
,  v.  r  worn.     Try  them. 
All  bear  the  Patent  stamp. 


The  Farmeb's  Journal.— The  ItuRAi.  Pbjms, 
published  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco, 
is  publishing  some  of  the  finest  illustrations  of 
the  farming  interests  of  the  State,  which  huve 
,  \,  r  adorned  the  pages  ol  an  agricultural  jour- 
nal in  the  Great  West.  Every  tanner  should 
subscribe.  Often  the  information  gleaned  from 
a  single  article  is  worth  more  than  the  price  of 
many  years'  subscription.  Try  it  at  least  to« 
a  year. — Mountain  Mesa 


July  6,  1872.J 
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Our    Agents. 

OtJB  Friends  can  do  much  in  aid  of  our  paper  and  the 
cause  of  practical  knowledge  and  science,  by  assisting 
Agents  in  their  labors  of  canvassing,  by  lending  their 
influence  and  encouraging  favors.  We  intend  to  send 
none  but  worthy  men. 

Wm.  F.  Spenceb— California. 

C.  H.  Dwineixe— Special  Corresponding  Agent. 

I.  N.  Hoao — Sacramento,  General  Agent. 

F.  M.  Shaw— San  Diego. 

L.  P.  McCabtv — California. 

Samuel  Ccshmak — Colorado  Territory. 

A,  C.  Knox,  City  Soliciting  and  Collecting  Agent. 

H.  Bahlen  &  Bho.,  formerly  of  Havilah,  Kern  county, 
will  please  communicate  with  this  office. 


Pnn.ADEi.PHiA  Agency.— W.  H.  Damn,  formerly  of 
Kaii  Francisco,  is  our  correspondent  and  business  agent, 
Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Oub London  Agent. — Frederick  Brash,  21  South  Grove 
East,  Mildmay  Park,  N.  London,  England,  will  act  as 
n^ent  fur  th<"  Press  and  receive  subscriptions  and  adver- 
tisements at  our  lowest  rates. 


Out  Printed  Mail  List. 

Subscribers  will  notice  that  the  figures  found  on  the 
right  of  the  pasted  slips,  represent  the  date  to  which 
they  have  paid.  For  instance,  21sp70  shows  that  our 
patron  has  paid  his  subscription  up  to  the  2lBt  of  Sep- 
tember, 1870;  4jy72,  that  he  has  paid  to  the  4th  of 
January,  1872;  4J173,  to  the  4th  of  July,  1873.  The  in- 
verted letters  (15  ji  1,  etc.,)  occasionally  used  are  marks  of 
reference,  simply  for  the  convenience  of  the  publishers. 

If  errors  in  the  names  or  accounts  of  subscribers  oc- 
cur at  any  time  an  early  notice  will  secure  their  imme- 
diate correction.  Please  notify  us  if  you  are  not  prop- 
erly credited  within  two  weeks  after  paying. 

V£f  postmasters,  please  send  corrections  also. 


A  Good  Binder  for  $1.50. 

Subscribers  for  this  journal  can  obtain  our  Patent 
Elastic  Newspaper  File  Holder  and  Binder  for  $1.50 — 
containing  gilt  title  of  the  paper  on  the  cover.  It  pre- 
serves the  papers  completely  and  in  such  shape  that 
they  may  be  quickly  fastened  and  retained  in  book  form 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  the  binder  (which  is  very 
durable)  used  continuously  for  subsequent  volumes. 
Post  paid,  25  cts.  extra.  It  can  be  used  for  Harper's 
Weekly  and  other  papers  of  similar  size.  If  not  entirely 
pleased,  purchasers  may  return  them  within  30  days. 
Just  the  thing  for  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  and  all 
who  wish  to  file  the  Pbess.  lambp 


Soft  "White  Hands. 

Wo  believe  there  is  no  other  thing  will  tend  more  to 
produce  this  effect  than  the  constant  use  of  Murray  & 
Lanman's  Florida  Water,  mixed  with  the  water  in  the 
basin;  lit  removes  redness  and  roughness,  and  is  a  re- 
liable beautifier  of  the  skin.  For  sale  by  druggists 
everywhere.       ^^  059 

A  Neglected  Cough,  Cold,  or  Sore  Throat, 
which  might  be  checked  by  a  simple  remedy,  like 
"Brown's  Bronchial  Troches,"  if  allowed  to  progress 
may  terminate  seriously. 

List   of  Officers  of  the   Agricultural 
Societies  of  California. 

State  Board  of  Agriculture.—  President— Chas. 
F.  Heed,  Grafton,  Yolo  County.  Directors — Coleman 
Younger,  San  Jose;  R.  S.  Carey,  Yolo;  Chas.  H.  Ross, 
Sacramento;  Wm.  Blandiug,  San  Francisco;  E.J.Lewis, 
Tehama;  W.  P.  Coleman,  Sacramento;  C.  T.  Wheeler, 
Sacramento;  Robt.  Hamilton,  Sacramento;  Edgar  Mills, 
Sacramento.  Officers  of  the  Board — Recording  Secre- 
tary, Robert  Beck,  P.  O.,  Sacramento;  Corresponding 
and  Traveling  Secretary,  I.  N.  Hoag,  Sacramento; 
Treasurer,  R.  T.  Brown,   Sacramento. 

Southern  District  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion— Los  Angeles. — President — L.  J.  Rose,  Los 
Angeles;  Vice  Presidents— J.  A.  Johnston,  Santa  Barbara; 

A.  J.  Fisher,  San 'Bernardino;  George  A.  Johnston,  San 
Diego;  Wm.  Baker.  Fort  Tejon;  L.  H.  Titus,  Los  Angeles. 
Treasurer — J.  W.Hillman,  Los  Angeles;  Secretary — J.  A. 
Fisher,  Los  Angeles;  Trustees — John  Reed,  F.  M.  Slaugh- 
ter, James  Thompson,  W.  F.  Edgar,  T.  D.  Mott,  J.  G. 
Downey,  J.  S.  Griffin,  Wm.  Ferguson,  O.  W,  Childs,  Los 
Angeles. 

Northern  District  Agricultural,  Horticul- 
tural and  Mechanical  Society. — President  -  S.  T. 
Brewster,  Marysville;  Secretary — J.  C.  Donly,  Marys- 
ville;  Treasurer— M.  Marcuse,  Marysville;  Vice  Presi- 
dents—D.  E.  Knight,  Marysville;  P.  Pumyea,  Marys- 
ville; A.  W.  Johnston,  Marysville;  M.  C.  Duffrey,  Ma- 
rysville; Chas.  Kent,  Nevada;  John  Boggs,  Colusa;  E.  C. 
Singletary,  Colusa;  J.  R.  Nickerson,  Lincoln;  Harmon 
Bay,  Chico;  R.  E.  Garland,  Quincy;  Dan.  T.  Cole,  Brush 
Creek:  Thos.  Dean.  Yuba  City;  C.  F.  Reed,  Knight's 
Landing;  J.  B.  Frisby,  Suisun;  J.  B.  McDonald,  Ma'vlle. 

Santa  Clara  Agricultural  Society. — Presi- 
dent— W.  C.  Wilson,  San  Jose;  Vice  Presidents— Cary 
Peebles,  San  Jose;  J.  P.  Sargent,  Gilroy;  Directors — Win. 

B.  O'Donnell,  San  Jose,  S.  B.  Emerson,  Mountain  View; 
Treasurer— C.  T.  Ryland,  San  Jose  ;  Secretary — George 
Givens,  San  Jose. 

Sonoma  &  Marin  Agricultural  Society. — 
President — Lee  Ellsworth,  Pctaluma;  Vice  Presidents— 

E.  Denman,  J.  A.  Rose,  Petaluma  ;  Treasurer— F.  W. 
Lougee,  Petaluma  ;  Secretary — I.  Grover,  Petaluma  ; 
Directors — H.  Meehan,  Petaluma;  G.  watson,  San 
Rafael. 

Upper  Sacramento  Agricultural  Society.— 
Presidont— Harman  Ray,  Chico;  Vice  Presidents — G.  C. 
Perkins,  Oroville;  G,  F.  Jones,  Chico  ;  Secretary— E. 
Hallell,  Chico;  Treasurer— C.  L.  Pond.  Chico;  Directors— 
D.  M.  Reavis,  S.  M.  Sproul,  Chico;  T.  L.  Daniels,  Oro- 
ville; R.  M.  Cochrun,  G.  F.  Nourse,  C.  A.  Miller,  G.  B. 
Cosby,  Chico;  J.  F.  Martin,  Dayton  ;  G.  W.  Colby,  J.  L. 
Rufee,  Noval;  M.  Biggs,  Hamilton;  Wm.  DeHaven, 
Chico;  H.  A.  Rawson,  Red  Bluff;  A.  G.  Townes,  J.  C. 
Tjier,  Tehama;  J.  Boggs,  Princeton  ;  George  Hoag,  Ja- 
cinto; H.  I.  Glenn,  Princeton;  J.  J.  Rule,  Shasta;  L.  M. 
Breed,  Susanville;  M.  B.  Bramford,  Quincy. 

Siskiyou  Co.  Agricultural  Society.— Presi- 
dent— William  McCimnell,  Yreka;  Vice  President  -  Jas. 
Vance,  Yreka;  Secretary — J.  M.  Strauscr,  Yreka;  Direc- 
tors— William  Irwin,  Robert  Wixon,  Samuel  Magoffy,  L. 
Swan,  James  Quinn,  Yreka;  Jesse  Davis,  J.  W  Evans, 
Little  Shasta  ;  David  Horn,  Fort  Jones;  George  Smith, 
Rough  &  Ready . 

Solano  and  Napa  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanic Arts  Society. — President — A.  M.  Stevenson. 
Vacaville;  Vice  Presidents—  J.  B.  Carrington,  J.  L.  Heald, 
Vallejo;  Nathan  Coombs,  Napa;  James  M.  Thomson, 
Suscol;  A.  C.  Palmer,  OaUstogai  M.  R.  Miller,  Pleasant 
Valley;  Secretary— John  M.  Gregory,  Vallejo;  Treasurer 
—J.  B.  Frisbie,  Vallejo. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Agricultural  Society. — 
President — J.  K.  Doake,  Stockton;  Vice  Presidents — D. 

F.  Douglass,  George  Worst,  Linden  ;  Secretary— H.  T. 
Compton,  Stockton;  Treasurer— T.  K.  Hook,  Stockton; 
Directors— J.  R.  W. Hitchcock, French Camp;W.D.  Ash- 
ley, Stockton. 

Bay  District  Agricultural  Association. — 
President — J.  M.  Dune  an,  San  Francisco  ;  Directors — 
8.  B.  Whipple,  J.N.  Killup,  R.  F.  Morrow,  H.  R.  Covey, 
C.S.Crittenden,  William  Ware,  It.  A.  Finnigan,  Oscar 
Lewis,  S.  L.  Theller,  W.  Hendrickson,  J.  B.  Dorr,  San 
Francisco. 

Contra  Costa  Agricultural  Society.— Presi- 
dent, G.  P.  Loucks;  Vice-Presidents,  G.  M.  Bryant  and 
Chas.  E.  Howard;  Directors,  J.  H.  Hazcltine  and  Henry 
O.  Gallagher;  Secretaey,  O.  F.  Alley;  Treasurer,  S.  W. 
Johnson. 


BRIGHT    UNION     SAFETY    LAMP. 

A    CALIFORNIA    INVENTION. 


Patented  May  3d,  1871.     Is  the  Best  and  Safest  Lamp  ever 
put  in  the  market,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

spcn  m'7,T,hl;i,La„m.p-!?  contracted  with  two  tubes,  as  will  be 
Sfli  outside  one  (D)  intended  only  for  the  attach- 
receive  tin  ^rrr'Aand^the  ^side  one  <c>  to  contain  oil  and 
S, ,    it  ,v?n  i  As  there  1S  no  connection  between  these 

"  ;'  ,"  ,,V,e  ,e7ld^nt  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  commu- 
■  m  hi  Lf  J  "llt  J?  the  oil;  and  •'IS  long  ;IS  the  oil  in  a  Lamp 
explosion     pertect'y  co°l-  there  is,  of  course,  no  chance  for  an 

lias'l.1eenU»ecuredthe  °nly  °ne  eTer  invented  in  which  this  result 
seen  tnaTtherethe  burner  is  attached  to  the  Lamp  it  will  be 
is  uo  opportu- 
nity for  tne  oil 
toescapeshould 
the  Lamp  be 
overturned, 
and  in  case  any 
accident  sho'ld 
occur, the  worst 
consequ  ence  s 
that  could  en- 
sue would  he 
the  breaking  of 
a  chimney  or 
shade.  From 
these  facts  it 
Will  be  evident 
that  those  who 

adopt  this  Lamp  will  secure  themselves  against  the  possibility 

11  or  explosion  iirisini;  from  the  use  of  kerosene  oil. 
„„„' '"•— lneLamp  is  strongly  and  well  made,  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance, and  something  entirely  new  and  novel.  It  will  burn 
t  ™s?ne  adaPted  to  any  burner.  With  all  of  these  advantages 
l;„S3  .  V?es  cl>eapness,  and  from  present  indications  it  is  des- 
tined to  become  very  popular. 

frnmtir'1?1!'"^6  £°  ^hich  the  burner  is  attached  (D)  is  free 
th» I,  tahf  £f  the  ol1  <C)'  anrt  a  sPace  for  <"''■  Passing  from 
}!'??  end.  between  the  tube  of  the  burner  and  the  tube  of 
the  oil,  keeps  it  always  cool. 

Lamp i      it  canUrner  'S  the  CaUSe   of  8eneratinS  the  gas  in  a 

not  do  it  in  this 

Lamp,  as  the 

burner  is  set  on 

a     tube     which  ■40%* 

contains  no  oil, 

consequently    it 

cannot  make 

any  cas. 

6th. — Tn  case 
of  accident,  the 
Lamp  falling  or 
thrown  over,  by 
which  many  ex- 
plosions occur, 
is  the  cause  of 
the  oil  rushing 
to  the  flame.  In 
this  Lamp  it  is 
not  so;  it  can 
be  ihrown  over  and  cannot  send  the  oil  to  the  flame  ;  it  will  run 
trom  it,  so  the  e  is  no  danger  of  catching  fire. 


This  Lamp  can  be  filled  from  the  fount,  on  the  top  of 
~  g=.  which  is  a  screw. 

This  Lamp  can  be  attached  to  any  Chandelier  or  Bracket 
fc\~-  made. 


State  and  County  Rights  for  Sale.    Agents  Wanted. 


Slnt?^0™  UNI°N  "  alKl  aH  Trimmin8s  ca»  be  had  by  addressing  the  Manufacture 


and  Patentee, 


JL..    MERRELL, 

No.  148  J  Street,  Sacramento. 


FOR  25  CENTS  we  will  send,  postpaid,  four 
sample  copies  (recent  numbers)  of  the  Press.  This, 
we  believe,  will  induce  many  to  subscribe  who  have  not 
yet  read  our  paper.  It  is  a  cheap  and  valuable  favor  to 
send  a  friend  anywhere. 


FOR    THE    BEST    OF 

SUMMER      READING 

Get  the  Lives  of  the  Great  Music  Masters; 
Of    Beethoven    ($2.00);    of  Handel    ($2.00) ;    of  Mozart 
($1.75);  of  Mendelssohn  ($1.75);   of  Rossini  ($1.75);  of 
Chopin  $1.50) ;  or  of  Schumanu  $1.75). 

These  are  no  Heavy  Biographies, 

But   are    charmingly   written    and    very   entertaining 
books,  as  are 

Mozart's  Letters,  (2  vols.,  each,  $1.75) ; 
Beethoven's  Letters,  ($2.00); 
Mendelssohn's  Letters  (2  vols.,  each,  $1.75) ;  and 
Reminiscences  of  Mendelssohn,  ($1.75). 

To  have  a  Jubilee  at  home,  send  for 

THE    WORLD'S     PEACE     JUBILEE    CHORUS 
BOOK 75 

For  a  good  work  on  Composition,  buy 

BAKER'S     THEORETICAL     AND    PRACTICAL 
HARMONY $2.00 

To  make  Sabbath  School  children's  eyes  sparkle,  get 
that  Gem  of  the  Season,  the  New  Sabbath  School  Song 
Bojk,  entitled: 

SPARKLING  RUBIES  !    By  Asa  Hull  and  Harry 
Sanders,  Esq 35 

The  above  Books  sent,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  retail 
price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  h  CO.,  Boston. 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 
25-vftt-ly 

SAVE    $40!     WHY  PAY   $80? 


THE    IMPROVED 

Home    Shuttle   Sewing    Machine. 

PRICE    $40. 

This  has  no  superior  as  a  Family  Machine.  It  uses  a 
Shuttle  and  Straight  Needle  and  two  threads.  It  makes 
the  Lock  Stitch  (alike  on  both  sides).  It  is  simplo, 
easy  to  understand,  and  light  to  run.  Send  for  a  Circu- 
lar.   Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

E.  W.   HAINES,   General  Agent, 

17   New  Montgomery  street,    Grand    Hotel    Building, 
San  Fbanoisco. 


CHALLENGE    FEED     MILL, 


For  Farm  use  and  Custom  work.  The  only  Practica 
Farm  Feed  Mill  ever  invented.  Can  be  used  with  from  one 
te  eight-horse  power,  and  grinds  from  2.t>U  lbs.  to  one  ton  of 
barley  per  hour.  Price  of  Mills  from  $75  to  $1U0,  according 
to  size.  Adapted  to  Wind,  Water,  Steam,  or  Horse  Power. 
The  grinding  surface  is  adjustable,  and  can  be  replaced  in 
fifteen  minutes  at  an  expense  of  one  dollar  to  one  dollarand 
a  quarter.  Over  :t,000  now  in  use.  Every  Mill  warranted  to 
give  satisfaction.  For  sale  by  all  leading  agricultural  firms 
on  the  coast.  For  further  particulars  send  for  circular. 
M.  H.  tfOWDISH,  General  Agent, 
With  Hawley  &  Co.,  cor.  California  and  Battery  sts., 

18v:i-sa  San  Francisco 


L0NGSH0RES     COMBINATION      TOOL. 


This  device  is  just  what  its  name  indicates.  As  a 
Kitchen  Tool  it  is  indispensable.  It  will  tit  and  lift 
with  perfect  safety,  any  Stove  Lid,  Frying  Pan,  Pie  Pan, 
Pot,  Kettle,  or  any  other  vessel  or  dish  used  about  a 
stove.  It  is  a  complete  tool  for  stretching  i-npcls, 
driving  tacks,  pulling  tacks,  &c,  &c.  It  answers  the 
double  purpose  of  hammer  and  pincers,  and  is  also  a 
good  Nut  Cracker.  It  is  made  of  the  best  malleable 
iron,  and  the  Hammer,  Pincers  and  tack  puller  are  all 
hardened  so  as  to  stand  the  roughest  usage.  An  Agent 
is  wanted  in  every  town  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  sell  this 
valuable  little  implement.  Retail  prico  fifty  cents. 
Special  inducements  to  agents. 

WIESTER    &    CO., 
17  New  Montgomery  St.  (under  Grand  Hotel) ,  S.  F. 


Thresher's  Guide  and  F 
er's    Friend — Just 
Published. 

Written  by  D.  Hollihan,  a  practical  thresher  for  over 
fifteen  years. 

It  contains  facts  and  hints  of  great  value  to  both 
threshers  and  farmers.  A  small  book  worth  many  times 
its  cost  to  those  specially  interested,  who  thresh  or  em- 
ploy threshers. 

CONTENTS. 
Beater,  care  of;  Belt  Protector,  Hollihan's  (Illus- 
trated); Belts,  Management  of ;  Cracking  of  Grain;  Cyl- 
inder, How  to  balance;  Cylinder,  Movement  of;  Cylin- 
der, Motion  of;  Engineer's  Duty;  Geared  or  Belt  Ma- 
chines; Gears,  Management  of:  General  Management; 
Horse  Powers;  Horse  Power,  Moving  a;  Introductory 
Remarks;  Machines;  Machines,  Management  of:  Ma- 
chines, Moving  them;  Management,  General;  Rake, 
Speed  of;  Shoe,  the;  Shoo,  Improved;  Shoe,  What  it 
is;  Sieve,  New  Jointed  (Illustrated) ;  Stacking  Wheat; 
Steam  Powers . 

Published  and  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 
DEWE?  &  CO.,  at  this  office.  Single  copies,  in  flexible 
cloth,  $1.    In  extra  binding,  SI. 50.    Post  free. 


Agricultural    and    Industrial 

BOOKJS. 

For   Sale   at  this   Office. 

American  Manures,  and  Farmers' and  Planters' 
Guide — comprising  a  description  of  the  elements  and 
composition  of  plants  and  soils—the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  composting — the  value  of  stable  manure  and 
■waste  products,  etc,  etc.;  also  chemical  analysis  of 
the  principal  manufactured  fertilizers — their  assumed 
and  real  value — and  a  full  expose  of  the  frauds  prac 
tised  upon  purchasers.  By  Wm.  H.  Bruckner,  Ph.  D., 
and  J.  B.  Chynoweth.  Price  $2,  post  paid.  Address 
Dewey  &  Co.,  this  office. 

The  Fruits  and   Fruit   Trees    of    America,  or 

the  Culture,  Propagation,  and  Management,  in  the  Gar- 
den and  Orchard,  of  Fruit  Trees  generally,  with  descrip- 
tions of  all  the  finest  varieties  of  Fruit,  Native  and 
Foreign,  cultivated  in  this  country.  By  A.  J.  Downing. 
Illustrated;  ltllis  pages;  lsiiii.  The  best  authority,  and 
only  complete  work.  Price,  in  cloth  and  gilt,  $5,  post 
paid,  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  this  office 
New  American  Farm  Book — originally  by  R.  L. 

Allen:  revised  by  Lewis  F.  Allen,  1871.  Embracing  in- 
formation on  all  general  subjects  pertaining  to  Farming 
and  all  branches  of  Husbandry— a  wide  range,  yet  very 

fully  and  ably  treated.  5'2fi  na#es.  Price  $3,  postpaid. 
Address  Dewey  it  Co.,  this  office. 

Harris  (Joseph)  on  the  Pig.  Breeding,  Rear- 
in.',  Management  and  Improvement.  Illus.,  250  pages. 
18T0.  Interesting  to  all  readers;  instructive  and  full  of 
hints  to  raisers.     Price  $2,  post  paid  from  this  office. 

Cranberry  Culture,  by  a   Practical  Grower  in 

N.  J.,  Joseph  J.  White.  A  special  treatise  of  126  pages, 
Post  paid  from  this  office,  $1.75. 

Farm  Implements  and  Farm  Machinery,  and 

the  principles  of  their  construction  and  use.  W  ith  simple 
and  practical  explanations  of  the  Laws  of  Motion  and 
Force  as  applied  on  the  Farm  ;  by  John  J.  Thomas ;  Wi 
illustrations  and  302  pages.  Sold  by  Dewey  <fc  Co.,  post- 
paid, for  $1.75. 

Ten  Acres   Enough:     A   practical   experience, 

showing  how  a  very  small  farm  may  be  made  to  keep  a 
very  huge  family,  with  extensive  and  profitable  experi- 
ence in  the  cultivation  of  the  smaller  iruits.  Tenth 
edition,  1871.    Price,  post  free,  $1.50,  at  this  office. 

Cotton  Culture;  by  J.  B.  Symon;  with  an  ad- 
ditional chapter  on  Cotton  Seed  rind  its  uses.  1!)0  pages, 
lH(j».     Price,  post  free,  91.75,  at  this  office. 

How  Crops  Grow:   by  Johnson;   A  treatise  on 

the  chemical  composition, structure  and  life  of  the  plant . 
for  all  students  of  agriculture;  with  illustration  and 
analysis.    394  pages;  186s.    Post  free  from  tins  office,  £2.50. 

American  Grape  Growers'  Guide;  by  Wm, 
I  'horlton  (N.  Y.)  204  pages,  1852.  Post  free,  $1,  from  this 
office. 

American  Fish  Culture,  embracing  all  the  de- 
tails of  artificial  breeding  and  rearing  of  'I  rout,  and  the 
culture  of  other  fishes;  by  Thad.  Nonas.  Illustrated,  304 
pages.  1868.     Post,  free  from  this  office,  $2.50. 

How  Crops  Feed;  Johnson,  1870.     On  the  At- 

mosphere  and  the  Soil  as  relal  ed  to  the  nut  ritinn  of  agri- 
cultural plants,    Illustrated.    375  pages.    Post  free  from 
this  office,  $2  50. 
Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry,  illustrated,  with  a 

treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Sheep,  Prevention  and.tJure 
Post  free  from  this  office,  cloth  edition,  $2. 


Endless    Chain    Elevator, 

FOR   RAISING   WATER    FROM    WELLS. 

BALL  &  CHARY,  Patentees. 


The  inventor  claims  that  his  ELEVATOR  excels  any 
other  apparatus  that  has  ever  been  brought  before  the 
public  for  the  purpose  of  raising  water  from  wells.  Its 
chief  merits  are:  First— The  water  is  obtained  from  the 
well  in  a  purer  and  colder  itatOj  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
drawn  from  near  the  bottom,  Second  — It  is  operated  with 
the  least  difficulty)  particularly  in  Lifting  a  certain  amount 
of  water  from  any  depth  in  a  given  time,  as  compared  with 

any  other  mode.     Third  — It  obviates  nil  necessity  for  going 
down  into  the  well    in  put  ting  in  the  machinery,  or  in,    i 
pairing    the  same,    as    such  labor    can   be  performed  at  the 

-nil. ire.    Fourth— It  can  be  easih  taken  ont   of  one  well 

and    transferred    to    another,      fifth—  It  is  less  liable  bO  get 

out  of  repair— but  when  repairs  are  necessary  thej 

easily  made  by  any  one ,    the    action    made    by   the    Kndh  <s 

Chain   and   bnokets  keeps  the  well   properly  ventilated; 

(lure  is  no  possibility  for  tho  person  operating  it  [  nor  for  a 
ehila  I  to  fall  into  the  well. 
For  circulars  and  particulars  address 


20v24awbplm 


JOHN  A.  BALL, 

Grass  Valley,  Nevada  Co.,  Cal. 
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IMPORTANT   TO   FARMERS. 


It  will  be  to  the  Interest  of  the  Farmers  of  California 
to  know  that  I>.  M.  Osborne  il  Oo.,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
manufacturers  of  the 

KIRBY  REAPING  &  MOWING  MACHINES 

Have  established  an  office  on  the  corner  of  Clay  anil  Pa- 
ris streets,  San  Francisco,  for  the  sale  of  their  Celebrated 
Machines.  The  KIRBY  COMBINED  is  a  machine  that 
has  been  favorably  known  on  this  coast  for  the  last  leu 
years.  Its  performance  aB  a  reaper  or  mower,  as  a 
HAND-RAKE  or  SELF-BASE  MAi'lllNK,  has  never  been  ex- 
. -elled;  and  while  it  has  kept  up  with  all  the  late  im- 
provements, we  present  it  this  vear  with  the  new  BAL- 
I'lYiuUE  SELF-RAKE,  which  has  proved  itself  to  be 
all  that  can  be  required  in  that  line. 


We  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  twimviii  ill'] 

kikky  if owsb,  a  late  invention  of  three  yeat 
1  i:s  r.    it  embraces  several  1  which  no  other 

two-wheeled  Hover  has  ever  yet  attained,  and  which 
givesit  Beveral  advantages  which  no  other  machine  of 
its  kind  possesses,  among  which  are, 

1st— A  jointed    PITMAN,  which   allows  the    knife  or 
cutter-bar  to  work  on  any  angle  without  tan  1 
OB  friction. 

3d — It  can  be  run  with  a  stiff  or  limber  pole,  as 

DESIRED. 

3d — The  points  of  the  yards  or  fingers  can  be] 
pick  at  any  angle  to  suit  the  condition  of  grass  or  ground. 

4th — The  driver's  seat  is  also  a  lever  to  eosamsnd  tie 
heel  of  tho  Cutter-bar,  and  also  to  change  the  pick  of 
the   guards. 

5th — A  new  device  of  the  Pitman,  expressly 
for  California,  by  which  it  will  take  up  its  own  weir, 
thus  preventing  shako  or  jar  and  the  breaking  of  tin 
knives    . 

There  are  other  points  of  advantage  we  will  omit  to 
mention,  but  which  can  be  readily  seen  by  the  Farmer 
on  investigation. 

We  design  to  have  local  agencies  at  all  the  principal 
points  of  trade  in  tin-state,  where  the  Farmer  can  inves- 
tigate the  merits  of  tho  Machines  before  purchasing 
elsewhere. 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO. 
0  irner  Clay  and  Davis  streets,  San  Fri 

By  OMAR  JEWELL,  Manager.  1«\  3-Sm 


Hill's  Patent  Eureka  Gang  Plow, 


The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  these 
Plows,  are  entitled  to  preference  over  any  other  Plow 
in  use.  They  are  made  of  tho  best  material,  and  every 
Plow  warranted.  They  are  of  light  draught,  easily 
adapted   to  any   depth,  and   are  very  easily   handled 

They  will  plow  any  kind  of  Boil,  and  leave  the  ground 
In  perfect  order. 

FIRST    PREMXTJMS! 

These  Plows  have  taken  First  Premiums  at  the  State 
Fair,  at  the  Northern  Distrii  t  Fair,  at  the  1'pper  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Fair,  and  the  State  Agricultural  Socletj 
Premium  of  $10  for  the  best  dang  Plow,  after  a  fair  test 
and  competition  with  the  leading  Plows  of  the  stair 

Champion  Deep-Tilling  Stubble  Plow, 

Took  the  First  Premium  over  all  competitors  at  the 

Slate  Fair,  1871.     It  furrows  14  in.  deep  and  '2-1  wide. 

This  Gang  Plow  combines  durability  with  cheapness, 
being  made  entirely  of  iron  by  experienced  workmen,  of 
the  best  material.  Over  three  hundred  are  now  in  use. 
and  all  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 

Manufactured  and  tor  Bale  at  Marysville  by 

HILL  &  KNATJGH, 
And  also  by  most  leading  Agricultural  Dealers  in  the 

State.    Send  at  once  for  Circulars,  prices,  etc.       21v3 


MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON'S 


o 


Took  the  Premium  over  all  at  the  great  Plowing 
Match  in  Stockton,  in  187(1. 

This  Plow  is  thoroughly  made  by  practical  men  who 
have  been  long  in  the  business  and  know  what  is  re- 
quired in  the  construction  of  Gang  Plows.  It  is  quickly 
adj  usted.  Sufficient  play  is  given  so  that  the  tongue  will 
pass  over  cradle  knolls  without  changing  the  working 
position  of  the  shares.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the 
wheels  themselves  govern  the  action  of  the  Plow  cor- 
rectly. It  has  various  points  of  superiority,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  as  tho  Beat  and  Most  Desirable  Gang  Plow 
in  the  world.    Seud  for  circular  to 

MATT  .-.SON    &   WILLIAMSON, 

14v2-3m  Stockton.  Cal. 


San    Francisco    Wire    Works, 

NO.  665  MISSION  STREET, 

Hear  Third  Street San  Francisco. 

0.  H.  GRUENIIAGEN  A  00. 


"The   Head   of    the   Family." 

NICHOLS,     SHEPARD     &    CO., 

Grain-Saving-,  Time-Saving-,  Money-Making 

"VIBRATOR"    THRESHERS, 

AXD  THEIR  ELEGANT  CONVEBTTBLE 

11  Mounted"    Horse    Powers. 
Office  and  Factory  at    Battle  Creek,   Michigan. 


nized,  in  the  trade  nnd  In  the  field,  as  the 
"  leading  thresher"  of  the  period.  Fcli.y  i.sTABi.TsirEjt 
through  many  years  of  successful  use.  Endoksej)  bj 
more  than  sixty  thoxisand  fanncru  and  grain  rai*<  rswhii 
have  employed  and  used  them.  Is  use  in  eighteen 
States  and  four  Territories,  with  largely  increasing  de- 
mand and  growing  popularity.  Universally  com- 
kesbed  :is  embodying  tin-  only  true  principle,  and  pro* 
•  machine."  Pukkminekt  for  pav- 
ing grain,  saving  time,  fae*  worJL, perfection. of  cleaning. 
n  t<>  varying  conditions  of  grain,  eoUVe&lence. 
<",-■>■  ■•!  limit,  and  i-Jise  of  management.  PEctLiuti.Y 
adapted  to  handle  Flax,  Timothy,  Alfalfa  and  other 
seeds,  so  difficult  with  others.  In  DJEMaXD  l»y  gHkia 
raisers,  at  remunerative  prices,  while  nelghl>orin£,'  ma- 
chines :ire  idle.  Attractive  in  simplicity  of  parts,  hav- 
ing only  four  belts  and  one  set  of  gears.  Specially 
NOTi-KAiu.E  for  making  no  "litter,"  and  requiring  no 
'cleaning  up"  process  after  it.  AncFTrrMNEM  BY  farm- 
ers to  save  them  the  COBt  of  their  threshing  lulls,  by  the 

t  saving  of  grain  alone,  over  and  above  the  best 
of  others.  Obtaining  the  *'pick"  of  Jobs  and  extra 
prires  for  its  work.  Unrivalled  in  durability,  handi- 
aese.saseof  management,  ease  of  draft,  elegant  finish, 
mbstantial  construction. 


TuKMv;\vr  "MomrrED"  Power -mounted  on  tour 
.  h.  r  ■  it  remains  when  in  operation.  Attrait- 
ive  FEvwt'RKs  :  securely  t astened  with  two  stakes;  lev- 
ers, tromDiing  rods,  *  to.,  carried  with  it;  the  "angling" 
line  shaft,  by  which  all  short  kinks  are  avoided  in 
'coupling  up;"  all  boxes,  journals,  shafts  and  gears  in- 
dependent of  the  wood  frame:  gears  "clutch"  on;  only 
one  key  used;  convertible  to  different  speeds,  at  trifling 
cost,  to  match  other  machines;  of  tho  lightest  draft, 
very  durable,  easily  and  cheaply  repaired;  sold  sepa- 
rately, if  desired,  and  speeded  bo  match  other  separators 
or  machinery, 

All  Persons  who  think  of  buying  a  new  Thresher  and 
want  the  *"  leading  machine,"  and  all  farmers  who  raise 
grain  and  want  it  threshed,  saved  and  cleaned  to  the 
best  advantage,  arc  cordially  invited  to  send  me  their 
address,  and  receive  ifree)  our  Illustrated  Pamphlet 
and  Circular,  containing  a  full  description  of  thesi 
superior  machines,  with  other  valuable  information. 

JOHN  NICHOLS, 

20v4-2m  285  K  street,  Sacramento. 


Thimble-Skein  Farm  Wagons. 


JUST    RECEIVED    FROM 
THE      CELEBRATED     ZUFELT     &     CO., 

Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis.,  established  in  1850.    Also  the 

Celebrated    La   Belle    Wagon, 

Manufactured  by  FARNSWORTH,  WOODWARD  &  CO., 
At  Fon  du  Lac,  Wis. 

run']'.   List  it  eithoi  of  the  above  named  Waoon-s. 


3  in  Thimble  Skein..  J120 
3Sf  "  "  •'  ..  I2G 
3ii  "        "              ••     ..  KiO 

4  "        "  "     ..  140 
Above  prices  include  Box 

and  Top-Box,  Spring-Seat, 
Brake,  Double  and  Single- 
Treee,  stay  Chains,  Neck- 
Yoke  ami  Wren-li.  Backs 
with  California  Brakes,  in 
lieu  of  Boxes.  $5 additional. 


3  in  Running  Gear.  .$90 
3?rf  "  "  "...  M 
•64  '•         "            "     ...100 

4      ...110 


Above  prioaa  include 
Double  ami  single. Tries, 
stay  Chains,  Neck-Yoke 
and  Wrench. 

All  sizes  of  Wagons  with  Boxes,  Brakes  and  Spring 
Seats,  or  without.  All  Wagons  are  manufactured  to  my 
order  for  this  coast,  and  are  warranted  for  two  years  in 
any  climate,  and  will  be  delivered  OS  t>"ard  of  any  boat 
or  railroad  ears  free  of  expense  to  the  purchaser. 

13 A. VI 13    r>.    MILLER'S, 

IMPORTER    AN'D    MANUFACTURER, 

715  Market  street,  near  Third, San  Francisco. 

19vl-9m 


THRESHING    AND    REAPING 
Lubricating  Oil. 

Wi  invite  attention  to  this  superior  Lubricator,  spe- 
cially for  all  out  door  machinery  exposed  to  the  dust 
ami  dry  air  of  a  California  climate.  Being  of  Heavier 
Gbavity  than  Sperm,  a  less  qnantity  Is  needed.  It 
neither  gums  or  becomes  thick  and  sticky,  like  the  ordi- 
nary machine  oil  in  common  use,  with  a  saving  of  from 
15  to  25  per  cent,  in  reduced  friction,  and  at  a  coet  50 
per  cent,  less  than  the  best  Lard  Oil. 

W.  STRINGER  &  CO., 

20v4-3m  424  Davie  street,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


STUDEBAKER     WAGONS 


Have  become 

The  Standard  Wagons  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

For  Quality, 

d  usability, 

Lu.nr  Rcnnlno, 

Good  Pbopobtion, 

and  Excellent  Style, 
Tliey    ZTa-v-o    no    Peer. 
Iron  Axle, 

Thimble  Skein, 

Header  and 

Spring  Wagons, 
Of  all  sizes,  with  heavy  ttres  rlvited  on,  always  on 
hand  and  sold  for  $100  to  $165. 

Having  established  a  Manufactory  to  build  Waoons, 
Reus.  Brakes  and  Seats,  I  am  better  prepared  thaD 
ever  to  furnish 

Just  the  Kinds  of  Wagons  Needed, 
As  I  make  a  specialty  of  the  wagon  trade. 

The  attention  of  Deaiers  is  especially  requested. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Prick  List. 

16vH-3m  E.  E.  AMES,  General  Agent. 

Factory  and  Depot,  'il"  and  210  K  street,  Sai  hamento. 


Farm    Wagons. 


JACKSON  MICHIGAN  WAGONS  are  known  to  be 
the  best  FARM  ami  TEAM  Wagons  sold  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.    Bend  for  Certificates.    The 

JACKSON    WAGON 

Received  the  FIRST  PREMIUM,  1971,  at  the  State  Fair. 
Michigan,  over  the  Studebaker  and  all  others. 

Important  improvements  have  licen  made  in  our 
Wagons  now  arriving.  Our  large  Two-horse  and  Four- 
horse  Wagons  bssve  Beefier  Urea,  broader  and  deeper 
felloes,  and  extra  iron  braces,  making  them  tho 

Best    and    BSoejftt    Complete 

FARM  and  TEAM  WAGONS  ever  SOU  on  this  coast.  We 
Bell  gearing  only;  or  fitted  up  with  California  Racks  and 
Brakes, spring  Seat,  etc.  or  with  Eastern  donbli 
box  bodies.  Persons  ordering  will  get  Waoons  at  SAME 
PRICES  as  if  here — Warranted  perfect  and  complete  In 
ever;  respect.  Buying  strictly  for  cash  and  in  large 
quantities  (twelve  car  loads  on  the  way),  we  are  enabled 
to  sill.  Wholesale  or  Retail,  at  verj  Low  Mess. 
N.  B. — Warranted  FOB  Three  Years. 

J.  D.  ARTHUR  &  SON., 
Corner  California  and  Davis  streets, 
17v3eOWta  SAN   FRANCISCO. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  AWARDED  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1S70;  also  First  Premium  at  Mechanics"  Fair,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  1871;  and  Silver  Medal  and  First  Premium  for 
best  Farm  Wagon,  and  First  Premium  for  the  best  im- 
proved Thimble  Skein  at  State  Fair,  1871.  Also  State 
Fair  GOLD  MEDAL  for  1871. 

E.     SOULE, 


ap22-3m 


Corner  Tenth  and  I  streets, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


THE    CELEBRATED 

"H.  H.  H."  Horse  Medicine 

Is  truly  a  Scientific  Preparation.  Having  adopted  the 
Hi  BBEB  CORK,  it  ran  safely  be  kept  for  months  with- 
out losing  any  of  its  healing  properties. 

No    Farmer,    Teamster,     Liveryman    or 

STOCK  DEALER  should  be  without  it.    It  will  remove 
Lumps,     Splints,    Wind    Galls    and    Spavins. 
Sweeny,   Stiff  Joints  and   Contracted    L  aders  readily 
yield  to  its  penetrating  qualities. 
COLIC  has  lost  its  sting.    The 

H.    H.    H. 

Will   Cure   in   Fifteen   Minutes. 
It  is  sold  everywhere  on  the  Coast. 

WILLIAMS  &  MOORE,  Proprietors 
4v3-6m  8tockton,  Cal. 


W  ILCOX'S 

IMPROVED    STEAM    WATER    LIFTER, 

With  neither  Engine,  Piston,  or  Plunger. 

The  most  Simple  ,  Durable,  and  In  al 
respects  the  most  Economical  of  all 
Steam  Pumps.  Uses  the  same  steam 
twice  instead  of  once.  Any  person  can 
run  it.  They  are  used  on  the  Central 
and  Western  Pacific  R.  R.  from  Oakland 
to  Ogden.  They  are  used  for  Water 
Works"  Mining,  Irrigation,  and  all  other  ordinary  pump- 
ing Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List.  Ad- 
dress ALLEN  WILCOX,  No.  21  Fremont  street,  San 
Francisco.  Ifiv2-3m 


THE  PATENT 

Novelty  Mill  and  Grain  Separator 


Is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  of  the  age  for 
cleaning  and  separating  Grain,  while  it  combines  all  the 
-ssential  qualities  of  a  first-class  Fanning  Mill.  It  also 
-  anything  that  has  been  invented  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  Grain.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  all 
the  different  kinds  of  mixed  Grain.  It  takes  out  Mus- 
tard.  Grass  Seeds,  Barley  and  Oats,  and  makes  two  dis- 
tinct qualities  of  wheat  if  desired. 
For  further  information  apply  to 

R.  STONE, 
2Gv3  422  Battery'  street,  San  Francisco. 


FABRBANK'S. 


THE    UNITED    STATES 

STANDARD. 

•  6,000  to  4-0,000  Pounds  Capacity. 

THE    SAME     SCALE     IS     USED    FOR    WEIGHING 
CATTLE,    HOGS,    ETC. 

Scales  of  every  kind.    Address 

FAIRBANKS  &  HUTCHINSON, 
126  California  street,  San  Francisco. 

Agents  for  Miles'  Alarm  Money  Drawers. 

17v  :{-eO\v!ip*'.m 


Patronize    Home   Industry— Buy    California- 
Made  Fruit  Jars. 


For  sale  by  Crockery  Dealers  generally  throughout  the 
city  and  interior. 

JOHN  TAYLOR  &  Co., 
Agents  Pacific  Glass  Works,  512  and  SH  Washington  St. 

ls,-i.:im  BAM  FRANCISCO, 

R.  M.  CHAMBERLIN  &  CO., 

COMMISSION 
Merchants 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

Flour,     Grain, 

"WOOL, 

Hides.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Etc.,  Etc. 

N.  B.  — Office  of 
the  Oil  Cake  Meal 
Co. 

SEEDS  of  all  kinds  advised  and  furnished  by  appli- 
cation. 

228  Clay  Street,  near  Front. 
sM-lsa 


CO-OPERATIVE    MARBLE    WORKS. 

JOHN  DANIEL,  &  CO., 
Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Monuments,    Headstones,    Tombs, 

MANTEL    PIECES,    ETC., 

121   Pine    street,    between    Montgomery    and  | 

Kearny,  San  Francisco. 

21v2.lv 


July  6,  1872.J 


15 


THE    IMPORTED 
TROTTING      STALLION 

"N  AU  BUC." 


Foaled  in  May,  18(14,  Is  seven  years  old,  past;  BLACK, 
with  a  small  Star  in  the  Forehead;  fifteen  hands,  two 
and  a  half  inches  high,  and  weighed  when  five  years 
old  1,000  pounds;  sired  by  "  Toronto  Chief,"  by  "  Royal 
George,"  by  "  Black  Warrior,"  by  "Tippoo,"  by  "Og- 
den's  Messenger,"  a  son  of  Imported  Messenger,  who 
was  thoroughbred  and  out  of  the  celebrated  ten-mile 
trotting  mare  "  Gipsy  Queen,"  bred  in  Kentucky. 


"NAUBUC 


Was  bred  by  Thomas  Vail,  on  Long  Island,  imported  by 
DR.  B.  J.  SMITH,  arriving  in  San  Francisco  on  the 
steamer  "  Colorado,"  Christmas  Eve.,  18G8. 


Terms   for    the    Season : 


$50,  Gold  Coin,  payable  at  or  before  the  close  of  the 
season,  July  1st,  1872. 

Good  pastures  will  be  provided  at  $4  per  month,  with 
the  best  of  attention,  but  accidents  or  escapes  at  the 
risk  of  the  owners. 

Any  gentleman  having  a  trotting  mare,  with  a  record 
of  2:40,  or  a  thoroughbred  mare,  will  be  made  welcome 
to  the  services  of  '•  Naobuc"  this  season. 


With  the  compliments  of 


DR.  BARLOW  J.  SMITH, 

637  California  Street,  S.  F. 


8£?"  The  horse  is  in  charge  of  the  experienced  groom, 
NED  CUNNINGHAM,  at  the  Naubuc  Breeding  Farm, 
San  Lorenzo,  Alameda  County. 

Owing  to  the  increased  patronage  that  this  horse  is 
receiving,  the  season  will  be  continued  until  the  1st  of 
August.  22v3-3wsa 


Important    to    Wool    Growers. 


BONNET'S    PATENT    HAT    HAKE. 

The  only  Rake  that  gathers  all  the  hay  upon  the  roughest  as  well  as  upon  the  smoothest  ground, 

free  from  dust  and  dirt,  and  does  not  roll  and  wad  it  together.     Has  extension 

teeth  to  preserve  its  holding  capacity,  giving  it  a  very  great 

advantage  over  those  of  stationary  teeth. 


First  Premium  at  the  State  Fair.     Every  Farmer  Should  Have  One. 


PATENT    GRAIN     LIFTERS, 

For  use  on  Headers  in  cutting  Grain  thrown  down  by  the 
Wind  or  Rain. 

The  Cheapest  and  Best  in  the  Market. 

Are  Light,  Strong  and  Durable,  and  can  be  adjusted  to 
run  at  any  inclination  to  the  ground,  as  at  D  in  cut. 

A  party  ran  save  more  than  the  price  of  a  set  additional, 
in  cutting  gr  iin  that  is  down,  in  one  day's  run. 

Manufactures  also  Draper  Aprons,  Grain  Carriers,  Straw  Carriers  and  Farming  Implements  generally,  all  of 
the  best  material  and  workmanship. 

Also,  Wool-working  Machines,  such  as  Band  Saws,  Circular  and  Jig  Saws,  Shaping  Machines,  etc. 

Improved  Pattern  of  Band  Saws,  equal  to  the  high  priced  Eastern  Saws  in  work,  at  one-half  the  cost.    War- 
ranted to  give  satisfaction. 

All  orders  to  O.  BONNEY,  Jr.,  221  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Promptly  attended  to. 

State  and  County  Rights  for  Grain  Lifter  sold  by  WIESTER  «fe  CO., 

8v3-lam0m  No.  17  New  Montgomery  street  (under  Grand  Hotel),  San  Franci6co. 


THE     EAGLE     HAY     PRESS. 


PURE    BLOODED 

FRENCH    MERINO    RAMS 

FOR    SALE    BY    ROBERT    BLACOW, 
Of  Centerville,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 

These  Rams  are  guaranteed  to  be  pure  blooded  French 
Merino,  and  I  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  them 
from  tiiose  who  desire  to  see  or  purchase  the  best  and 
purest  of  stock.  16v3-Gin 


FULL    BLOODED    STOCK    FOR    SALE. 


The  undersigned  has  perfected  arrangements  to  re- 
ceive consignments  of  the  Best  Bred  Stock  from  Europe 
and  the  Eastern  States,  consisting  of  Short-horned 
Durham,  Devon  and  Alderney  Cattle;  Cotswold,  Span- 
ish Merino  and  Sileeian  Sheep;  Angora  Goats;  Berk- 
shire and  Essex  Swine.  All  of  which  will  be  sold  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  pedigrees  guaranteed.  Persons 
living  in  Utah  or  Nevada,  by  giving  timely  notice,  may 
have  stock  delivered  on  their  way  westward,  thereby 
saving  the  cost  of  freight  back. 

26v3-tf  ROBERT  BECK. 


WATT    &    MCLENNAN, 

WOOL    COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

625  Sansome  street,  corner  Jackson,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ML 


Receive     Consignments    of    Wool,    Sheep 
Skins,  Hides,  etc.    Liberal  advances  made  to 
consignors.    Keep  on  hand  the  best  quality  of 
Wool  Sacks,  Twines,  and  other  supplies. 
10v3-3m 


THE    PRICE    HAY    PRESS. 


WARNER  &  SILSBY 

Manufacture  all  sizes  of 

Bed  and  Sola   Springs, 

Which  they  offer  to  the  trade  at 
reduced  prices;  also  the  <ele- 
brated  Obermann  Self- 
Fastening-     Bed     Spring:. 

Any  man  can  make  his  own  Spring  Eed  with  them 
by  attaching  them  to  the  slats  of  any  bedstead. 

642  Mission  Street,  above  New  Montgomery,  San 
Francisco.  23v3-0mbp 


Eagle   Hay   Press, 

THE  INVENTION  OF  J.  A.  McGILLIVRAL,  OF  ILLI- 
NOIS, TO   WHOM  LETTERS  PATENT  WERE 
ISSUED    JANUARY    10th,    1865, 
AND  JULY  24th,  1866. 

Several  years  were  devoted  by  the  patentee  to  the  per- 
fection of  this  powerful  press,  and  its  unprecedented 
sale  in  the  East  induces  the  proprietors  to  introduce  it 
into  California  and  the  Pacific  States. 

All  who  have  seen  or  used  these  Presses  pronounce 
them  superior  to  anything  used  heretofore.  The  power 
is  applied  by  means  of  two  levers,  and  it  will  be  seen 
the  power  increases  in  ratio  to  the  resistance;  as  the 
levers  approach  a  horizontal  position  the  power  can 
scarcely  be  estimated.  It  is  not  only  a  powerful  Press, 
but  has  the  advantage  of  being  Cheap,  and  also  Simple, 
therefore  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Three  men  with  one  horse  can  bale  from  Ten  to  Fif- 
teen Tons  per  Day,  each  bale  weighing  250  to  300  lbs.  It 
obviates  all  necessity  by  beating  the  hay  before  press- 
ing. On  account  of  its  great  power,  it  is  well  adapted 
for  pressing  Hydes,  Rags,  Wool  or  Cotton.  When  a  bale 
is  pressed  and  fastened,  tho  follower  runs  down  of  its 
own  weight,  and  the  bales  can  be  taken  out  on  either 
side. 

Those  Presses  are  now  manufactured  in  San  Francisco 
by  the 

Kimball  Car  and  Carrisige 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 
Who  are  the  proprietors  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  will 
endeavor  to  have  a  supply  constantly  on  hand. 
Every  Press  made  by  them  is  WARRANTED  to  give 
satisfaction.    Agents  wanted. 

PRICE,    $250. 

UiMm 


(Sometimes  called  tho  Petaluma  Press.) 

Bales  twice  as  fast  as  any  other  in  the  world. 

Frequently  bales  over 

Twenty  Tons  Per  Day. 

NEARLY  300  IN  "USE  IN   THIS  STATE. 

Eight  years'  use,  and  the  sale  of  three  hundred  ma- 
chines on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  competition  with  the  best 
Eastern  baling  presses,  has  proven  this  to  be  the  most 
Extraordinary  and  Successful  Machine  of  its  Class  ever 
invented.  For  the  past  six  years  it  has  baled  nearly 
nine-tenths  of  the  hay  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Their  wonderful  capacity  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  setup  on  stilts,  with  the  machinery  in 
the  bottom,  like  every  other  Power  Press  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  box  for  the  reception  of  hay  extends  from 
the  top  of  the  Press  clear  down  to  the  ground,  thus  giv- 
ing room  in  alow,  small  Press,  for  a  large  bale. 
Description  and  Phice  List. 
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Size  and 
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OF 

Weight 
of 
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Quality. 
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Bale. 

Press. 

>b* 

a z 

<v2 
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No. 1, Hardwood 

1 

door  timbers.. 

7  feet. 

200  lbs.  2000  lbs. 

13  tons. 

$300 

No. 2, Hardwood 

door  timbers.. 

8  feet. 

250  lbs. 

2400  lbs. 

15  tons. 

$400 

No.  3,  nearly  all 

har  1  wood 

8  feet. 

2.30  lbs. 

2CO0  lbs. 

15  tons. 

$450 

No.  4,  nearly  all 

hard  wood 

8  ft.  8  In. 

300  lbs. 

3000  lbs. 

17  tons. 

$500 

These   Machines   are    sold 
and  for  cash 


without    DISCOUNT, 
ONLY. 


Address   the 

PRICE     PRESS    COMPANY, 

In  care  of  I.  J.  Truman,  17  Front  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Or  C.  H.  Hubbard,  9  J  St.,  Sacramento. 
»9"  Send  for  Circular.  16v3-tf 


1857.  SEEDS.  1872. 

X3  Years  EstaTrHsTiecl. 

W.  R.  STRONG, 

8  and  10  J  street SACRAMEMO 

Garden, 

Flower, 

Field, 

Fruit,     " 

Tree  and  Shrub, 
Grass  and  Clover  Seeds, 
Fresh,  Pure  and  True  to  Name. 

Seeds  forwarded  by  mall  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  at  8  cents  per  pound. 

My  annual  catalogue  is  ready  and  will  be  forwarded 
on  application  FREE. 

ALFALFA. 
50,000  pounds  California  Alfalfa,  grown  by  J.  Wil- 
coxsou  and  others  of  the  most  careful  and  reliable  pro- 
ducers. 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top  Timothy,  Red  and 
Whito  Clover,  Mesquit  or  Gramina  Grass,  etc. 
Seed  Potatoes. 
Early  Rose,  Bruze  Prolific,  Climax,  Excelsior  and 
other  of  the  best  tested  varieties.  An  Eastern  Agricul- 
turist offers  $1,000  for  a  potato  superior  to  the  Excel- 
sior in  good  qualities. 

W    R.  STRONG, 
16v3-3m  8  and  10  J  Street,  Sacramento. 


THE      OLD 


Maple     Leaf    Nursery. 


Has  constant- 
varieties  of 
ORNAMENT- 
GREEN  and  a 
SHRUBS;  also 
ment  of  Choice 
merous  to 
Green  House 
ers  and  Bulbs, 


ly  on  hand  -ill 
FRUIT  AND 
A  L  EVER. 
DECIDUOUS 
a  large  assort- 
ROSEStoonu- 
m  e  n  t  i  on. 
Plants,  Flow- 
Garden,  Grass 
and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  are  for  sale  by 

L,.  M.  NEWSOM,  Proprietor, 
12v3-tf  Washington  street,  Brooklyn,  Cal. 


H.  K.  CtJMMINGS. 

1858. 


J.  M.  MAXWELL 
1871. 


HENRY  K.  CUMMINGS  &  CO., 

Wholesale   Fruit  and  Produce   Commission 
House, 

ESTABLISHED    1858. 

115  and  417  Da.vis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francis,  o. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 

30  interests  that  will  conflict  with  those  of  the  producer. 

4v23-ly 


GEORGE    HUGHES, 
FRUIT,    PRODUCE, 

And     General     Commission     Merchant, 

313  and  315  Washing-ton  street, 
Between  Front  and  Battery SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HOUSE  ESTABLISHED  IN  18.50. 
14v3-6m 


THE 


Will  sew  everything  needed  in  a  family,  from 
the  heaviest  to  the  lightest  fabric. 

IT  OOES  MORE  AVOBSi, 

MORE  KIXDS  OF  WORK, 

A>'»  RETTER  WORK, 

Thau  any  other  machine. 

If  there  is  a  Florence  Sewing  Ma- 
chine within  one  thousand  miles  of 
San  Francisco  not  working  well  and 
giving  entire  satisfaction,  if  I  am  in- 
formed of  it,  it  will  be  attended  to 
without  expense  of  any  kind  to  tlio 
owner. 

SAMUEL  HILL,  Agent, 

19  New  Montgomery  Street, 
Grand  Hotel  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  gamplr/i  of 
the  irorh.  Active  Agents  wanted  ill 
every  place. 


"Wanted,  Agents! 

$100  to  $250  per  month,  everywhere,  male  and 
female,  to  introduce  the  Latest  improved,  most  Simple 
and  perfect 

Shuttle    Sewing    Machine 

Ever  invented.  We  challenge  tho  world  to  compete 
with  it.  Price  only  $18,  and  fully  warranted  for  rive 
years,  making  tho  Elastic  Lock  Stitch,  alike  on  both 
sides.  The  samo  as  all  the  high  priced  Shuttle  ma- 
.'Imtmh.     Also,    tho    celebrated    and    latest    improved 

Common  Sense  Family  Sewing'  Machine. 
Prico  only  $15,  and  fully  warranted  for  five  years. 
These  machines  will  stitch,  Hem,  Fell,  Tuck,  Quilt, 
Cord,  Bind,  Braid  and  Embroider  in  a  most  superior 
manner,  and  are  warranted  to  do  all  work  that  can  bo 
done  on  any  high  priced  machine  In  the  world.  For 
Circulars  and  terms,  address  8.  WTNKOOP  &  CO.,  2054 
Ridge  Avenue,  or  P.  O.  Box  2726,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

22v3-3m 
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DEWEY   &   CO., 

American  and  Foreign 

IV  o.  :?:sx  Montgomery  r*t-, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Patents  Obtained  Promptly 
Caveats  Filed  Expeditiously. 
Patent  Reissues  Taken  Out. 
Patents  Secured  in  Foreign  Lands. 
Assignments  Made  and  Recorded  in  Legal  Form. 
Copies  of  Patents  and  Assignments  Procured. 
Examinations   of    Patents    made  here  and  at 

Washington. 
Examinations  made  of  Assignments  Recorded 

in  Washington. 
Examinations  Ordered  and  Reported  by  Tel!  - 

GRAPH. 

Rejected  Cases  taken  up  and  Patents  Obtained. 

Interferences  Prosecuted. 

Opinions  Rendered  regarding  the  Validity  of 

Patents  and  Assignments. 
Every  Legitimate  Branch  of  Patent  Agency  lius- 

iness  promptly  and  thoroughly  conducted. 

Illustrated  Circulars  Free. 

DEWEY    &    CO., 

Mining  and  Scientific  Tress,  S.  F. 


ONE    DOLLAR   A.   YEAH 

—  FOIt  THE  — 

PACIFIC    COAST 

[mantilq  jjiratm[. 


This  is  a  new  16-pa™o  monthly  newspaper,  of  special  in- 
formation for  wholesale  and  retail  tradesmen.  Ii  will  also 
eontain  reading  of  Interest  and  importance  to  all  business 
and  professional  men  on  the  coast. 

OUR   TABLE    OF    CONTENTS 
Will  comprise  Full  Prioee  Current  and  Monthly  R 
the  Wholesale  Markets;  Diagrams  of  the  Fluctuations  of 

l   [-eight    and     i 

Fares— corrected  monthly;   Illustrations  and  Bki 

it  Men  and  Buildings ;  Editorials  on  Manufactur- 
ing an.l  industrial  Progress;  Departments  containing  ap- 
propriate reading  matter  and  reviews  for  various  branches 
ui  trade,  inclndin  and  Provision ;"  "Dry  Goods;" 

"Trades  and  Manufactures,"  etc.,  etc. 

embracing 
I'olM'VddVK  COLUMNS  ol  important  reading  matter- 
mostly  original  and  by  first-class  writers.    Bam  pie  copies, 
post  p  iid.  tu  cts.    Yearly  subscription,  in  advance,  SI.  Sub- 
to  the  .Mi\iN»f  and  Si  1 1  \  i :  i       1  or  the  Pa- 
il] be  supplied  at  half  price. 
Published  by  MURRAY,  DEWEY  &  CO., 
At  the  Publishi  ng  0                                ic  Press  and  Pacific 

Rural  Press,  San  !•  'rancisco. 


GENTS     WANTED    to     canvass 


A  every  town  on  the  Pacific  Const  for  llie  Mixinc  and 
Scik.niitio  Press,  Pacific   r.trRAL  Pbess,  and  the 
Pacific  C'  iabi  Mercantile  Director.  Experienced 
aaraesera]  referred.  Good  men  can  make  large  wa- 
<;es,  b  isSdefl  learning  much  and  improving  their  talents. 


Every 
Description  of 
Fanning  _ 


Machinery 

FOE  THE  HABVE8T  OF  "73   I  Ncl.ruiNi,  HOADLET'8 
Portable  Engines,  EtasseU's  Thresl  Head)  rs, 

Mowers,  Ball's  and  McCorihick's  Reapers 
Kirby's  Mowers  and  Reapers,  Beader-Wagona,  Stude- 
baker   Farm   Wagons.    Horse-Powers,    Trucks,    Hay- 
Sone-Rakes,  Scythes,  Snaths,  Rakes,  Cradles, 
Forks,  Cultivators,  Hay  Cutters,  sto.,  etc.,  all  at  less 

than    Invoice  oost,  at  ti i<i  Fanners'  Agricultural 

Warehouse  and  Machine  Depot  of 

TREADWELL    &    CO., 
Market,  eor.  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 
v3-Miu 

CASHMERE    GOATS    FOR    SALE. 


Head  Hall  Bn 
."hi  Head  Five-Eighths  Bn 
ISO  Head  'I'll  i.  Bre<  ds, 

60  Head  Fifteen-Sixteenths  Breeds. 
Two  Half-Blood  Bucks  of  the  celebrated   Homeless 
Stock.    The  whole  band  win  be  sold  for  13,600  cash  if 
applii  [ 
july6-at  A.  RIKER, 

Salinas  City,  Monterej  Oonnty,  Cal. 


DU1UIAMS. 

TEN    HEAD     OF    THOW  >1'<  ,lll'.l;l.l> 
DTJBHA.MS  FOB  SALE. 


All   Superior   Animals, 


For  particulars  inquire  of 


lv4-4t 


E.  S.  HOLD! 


GOOD     CABLE      SCREW      WIRE 

Boots    and    Shoes 

LAST  AS  LONG  AGAIN  AS  ANY  OTHER 
KIND. 


BLAKE'S    PATENT    STEAM    PUMP. 


These  1'nmpK  ha\< 
in  the  Pacific  Stat 
speak  for  itself.    Thi 


red.    \v 
water  than  any 
others  <>f  the  same  dim* 
Has  do  leaky  joints(  the  steam 
part  being  casl    in    on 
i  tie  steam  val  ■•• 

■  ..  is  cobbioni  d  at 
1.  and  slides  with  the 
greatest  faoiUt&havingnocwns 
nor  complex  Rotary    J 
nun.s  to  get  out  odF  *  rder.   Will 
start  .it  any  point  of  thi 
and  will  dischaigeall  t  lit-  tra  or 
of    ci  ndenssbtftomu     The    Pomp 
i  iik  or  fly-wheel, there- 
by sa\  ing   a  coo 
ol    expense  to  the   bnrchaser. 
Having  do  dead  points,  it  there- 
fore m-''. is  do  vratohinfl 

ntly  ready  to  start 
without  usinca starting  bar  or 
any  band-woik   whatever.     The 


sen  tested,  ami  found  to  be  Indisputably  without  an  equal  wherever  tnea,    Tiioy  liav  been  sold 

urs,  and  we  are  willing  every  one  in  e  sferred  bo  ;e*  ery  Pm 

are. con  :  .    mo«t  simple  style,  and  built  in  the   most    thorough  manner— en ]• 

fob 

1'ire 

Hand  Power 


calculated  ror  simplicity,  duraDility  and  power     Some  of  the  advantage*  of  the  Blak<    I  be  summed  uj<  as 

lows:    ,[  '-';■  "'V  —  io  Hotels;  t.-r  Mining  and 

■;..':V  sSbbI      X  Sand  Power  purposes;    in   Breweries, 


purposes:  in  Breweii 
iugax  House -. 
les,  .Mills,  Laundries,  and  as 
n  berever  Bteam 
i-  employed  in  tact,  wherever 
water  or  other  liquids  are  de- 
•  m  d  to  be  raiseu  in  large  or 
smell  <|iiaiitities,  or  against 
in-, ivy  or  light  pressu  e,  it  is  the 
cheapest  and  bent  Pump  that 
can  be  used.    It  is  offered  to  t  he 

puhlic  as  the  most  perfect  inde- 
pendent steam   Pump    ever  in- 
\  ,>  tied .     **  orty   different  rises 
are  mad*-,  capable  ol  throwing 
from  LOOT  to  800.000  gallons  an 
Igi   hour. and  adapted  tu  anj 
^    of  work  that  may  be  required. 
5    Bverv  Pump  will  be  warranted 
^     to  perform    the  wort  required 
(ol  it  by  the  purchsser,  or  it  may 
be  returned.and  the  money  will 
hi  cheerfully    refund*  d 
award 


[Blake  Pump  wa»  awarde 

at  i  be  Exhibition,  of 


Blake  Pump  is  extensively  used 

on  Kailroad'    and  Mraml" 

i,  Pump  on  Inhibition.     Thi 
ave  recently  im p«.rt i  d  st-x(-i;il  ..f  the  I  arm  st-sized  Mining  Pumps  for  water  works  and  deep  mines,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  refer  parties  to  them;  we  claim  ror  it,  that  it  is  the    most  simple  and  durable 

bteam  Pump  ever  built.    Por  sale  by  TREADWELL  A  CO.,  M  Depot,  old  stand,  Market,  head  of  Front  Street, 

ban  liancisco,  who  w  ill  be  pleased  to  send  circulars  to  any  ad  its  advantages  bo  parties  calling  on  them. 


Pubchaseks  please  say  advertised  in  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Fourth  of  July  Celebration 


95?"  Headquarters  of  the   Grand  Marshal,  No.   417 
Kearny  Btreet. 

A  CORDIAL  INVITATION 

Is  extended  to  all  Military  and  Civic  Organizations  in 
this  City  and  County  to  participate  in  the  Celebration  of 
tho  approaching  Anniversary  of  American  Indepen- 
dence. The  heads  of  all  organizations  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  signify  their  acceptance  of  this  invitation, 
and  make  immediate  application  at  these  headquarters, 
that  they  may  be  assigned  positions  in  the  line. 

By  order. 

R.  BEVERLY  COLE, 

2fiv3td-bp  Grand  Marshal 


GAS    LIGHT    FOR    EVERYBODY! 

Coil  Oil  Lamps  Changed  to  Gas   Lamps  at  a 

Trifling  Cost,  by  mererj  Changing  the 

Burner  and  using  Different  Oil. 

This  valuable  little  invention  can 
!.  il  tn  any  coal  nil  lamp  by 
any  one  in  half  a  minute.  It  makes 
its  own  gas  just  as  fast  us  it  is  re- 
quired, ami  wli.n  the  light  is  blown 
nut.  the  gas  ceases  b 

NO  CHIMNEY  IS  REQUIRED. 

Tlie  flame  is  as  white  a-  c 

and  produces  do  ami  U  or  so 

Due  Burner  is  equal  to  Six  C'an- 

i  1     l'nST3     ONLY     O.Nlv    CENT 
l'RIt  HoOB. 

Tliis  burner  '     im  Fluid,   Danforth's   Oil. 

Gasoline  or  Taylor's  Safety  Fluid.    One  burner  sent  to 
any  adiii  I  ree, on  receipt  of  BO  cents  currency 

mps.  «  n  s'l'Hit  I 

No.  1"  New  IXontgomi  ry  street,  S.  F. 


J  31  PORT  ANT. 


^a>       To  arrive  in  Sal  f  the  first 

afa^nf*days  of   August,   proximo,   350    Full  HI I 

SPW  SPANISH  MERINO  BUCKS  AND 
JiW.II-EWES,  select)  <l  from  the  folds  ol  t] 
noted  Bheep-breeders  oi  six  oounties  i it  Vermont — all 
fullv  pediereed.  Bend  orders  to  MOODI  i  fauisii. 
CIIRIS'I'V  \  WISE,  MII.T-EK  k  CO.,  or  to  us,  rare  oi 
.Mi  rt    ii  House. 

SAXF.  ,<c   JEWETT. 

N.  B.— Pure  Blood   Kentucky  Cotswold    Bucks  and 
Ewes,  now  on  hand  in  the  city.  julft-3t-16p 

MOWER,      and     REAPER 
SECTIONS 

Ou  hand  and  made  to  order  at  Lowest  Prices  by  the 

PACIFIC  FILE   WORKS, 

53  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 


New  FILES  on  hand. 


Old  FILES  i. 


St.    Augustine's    College,    Benicia.    Cal. 

ENGLISH  AMi  CLAS8I3A1  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
■  forthe  Dnrversi  ties  or  "for  Basis 

Healthy  location.  New  and  large  Bnililngs.  Military' 
discipline.    Fh  ai  hers. 

References  in  Ban  '  Bev.  Bishop  Kip, 

Rev.  Drs.Lathrop  and  Tyman,  and  numerous  patrons. 

Trinity  Term  for  IST'2 begins  August  lBt. 

For  Call  irtieulars,  apply  to 

lvi-i;t  REV,  W.  P.  TUCKER,  Rector,  Benicia. 

WINE  GROWERS,  ATTENTION. 

Tie  re  will  be  a  lie  eting  "t  tin-  California   Yin 
rs  ami  Wiin-  and  Brand]  Sfanufaetufers  Assi.eiation  at 
iiii  on  Thursday,  the  18th  of  July,  inst..  at  :i 
o'ciock  p.  M.,  for  tho  transaction  of  business  of  Import- 
ance eonneoted  with  the  Association  and  the  Wl 
Brandy  Interest  generally. 
All  parties  interested  are  invited  to  attend. 
By  order  oi  the  Board, 
julO-tt  I.  N.  HOAG.  Secretary. 


AVERILL'S 
CHEMICAL     PAINT, 

Of  any  desired  Shade  or  Color, 

Mixed  ready  for  application,  and  sold  by  the  gallon. 

It  is  Cheaper,  Handsomer,  more  Durable  and  Elastic 
than  the  best  oi  any  other  1'aint. 

Otliec,  corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets,  San 
Francisco.    Send  for  sample  card  and  price  list. 

15v23.Sm  HELY  &  JEWELL,  Agents. 


CHINESE  SERVANTS  AND  LABORERS 
of  all  kinds  furnished  at  the  shortest  notice  by  apply- 
ing to  WOLF  &  CO.,  Olu  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 
13v*24-3m 


WILLCOX  &  GIBBS 

IMPROVED    NOISELESS 

Family      Sewing       Machine 

IS  THE  BEST  IN  THE  MARKET. 

It  is  the  Mo9t  Simple, 

Easy  to  run  (a  child  can  operate  it) ,  not  liable  to  get  out 

of  order,  sews  the  heaviest  or  lightest  goods,  and 

Is  remarkable  for  the  great  variety,  perf i  c- 

tion  and  durability  of  its  work. 

It  is  the  only  Machine 

Making  the  triple-threaded  seam,  with  the  twisted  loor 
stitch,  the  strongest  and  most  clastic  made. 

The   Willcox   &   Gibbs 

Received  the  only  honorable  mention  and  strong  recom- 
mendation at  the  last  Stockton  Agricultural  Fair. 

Its  "Work  Received  the  First  Premium 

At  the  San  Francisco  Mechanics'  Institute  Fair,  1871. 

Don't  Fail  to  Examine. 

*3- FEItl  F.CT    SATISFACTION   GUARANTEED. 

Other  Machines  taken  in  part  payment. 
Call  on  or  address 

WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO., 

113  Post  Street,  S.  P. 
22v2-9m 


Genuine  Haines 

Headers,  from  10  to  16  feet  cut,  made  by  Walter  A.  Wood 
at  Hoosuk  Fulls,  N.  V.,  with  all  his  iMi'iiovr.MKNTs.  and 
having  alwn  Doanb's  P  ..  *3T  No 

other  Headers  have  these   b  tts:    Take  nunc 

but  tin-  Halms'  Impboyss  iii-u>t:i;s  made  by  Wood, 
:  iiv  to  California. 

RUSSELL'S  THRESHER 

as  dcbovbd  is  the  perfection  of  the  Threshing  Machine. 
We  have  them  (rom  30 to  40  inch,  with  n<  mDiuu, 

i.aki.k  sunt:,  jhhiilt:  fan.  i  □  ,  BUI  DX8CHABOK, 

dees] ially  fur  the  wants  of  California,  alter 

yiiirs  of  stiiilv.  It  lias  greater  cleaning  capacity  than 
any  other,  and  is  imhv  wai  1^"  No  other 

machine  baa  ever  equalled  "The  Russell;"  noni  i  an 
excel  it. 

Treadwell&Go. 


BAH   FRANCISCO. 

17v:t-i  I 


GLEN  FLORA 

Stock  Breeding   Association. 

,n  to  0.  0. 4B.  H.  r»rk«,  Wankegan,  III.   Or- 
^iini/.iil  iiiuliir  tho  la\VB  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Importers  and  Breeders  of 

SHORT-HORNED     CATTLE 

Thoroughbred  and  Trotting   Horses,  O 
Sheep,     Improved     Berkshires,     and 
Poze-Bted  Poultry  in  Qreat 

varieties 

Stock  of  all  kinds  fnrsale  at  reasnnable  prices.    Kend  for 
Catalogue  giving  full  description.    Address 

C.  C.  PARKS,  Pres't., 
!Jv3-tf  WAUKBGAR,  ILL. 


Tule  Land  for  Sale. 

13.000  Acres  at  $2.50  per  Acre— Terms  Easy. 

Also,  several  choice  Tule  Ranches,  .it   from  10(1  to  800 

acres,  adjoining  the  main  land,  thoroughly  reclaimed, 

well  located,  with  Dwelling  Souses  and  other  Improve- 

inl  accessible  both  by  steamboat  and  railroad, 
i  re  of 

J.  STRATTON  or  C.  H.  PWINELLE, 
No.  3  Stevenson's  Building, 
Cor.  Montgomery  and  California  Bts.,SanFranciBCO. 
2-iv.'4-lm 


Los    Angeles    County    Lands. 

Farming  Lands  in  I.os  Angeles  County  for  sale,  in 
si  •  timis  ami  quarter  sections,  at  reasonable  prices  and 
on  accommoilatinp;  terms — say,  one-tourth  cash  and 
balance  in  one,  two  and  three  years,  with  interest  at  10 
per  cent.,  payable  annually.  Apply  at  tho  oflice  of  the 
Company,  No.  54L',  corner  Market  and  Montgomery 
streets,  over  the  Hiliernia  Bank,  San  Francisco,  or  to 
the  agent,  W.  R.  OLDEN,  Anaheim.  12v3-3m 

A.    Ne-\v    JtTii-iik. 

JEWELL  &  FLINT,  General  Commission 
Merchants,  and  Sacramento  Agents  lor  Walter  A. 
Wood's  Harvesting  Machines,  No.  39  Front  street,  be- 
tween J  and  E,  Sacramento.  O.  R.  JEWELL, 

16v3^m  T.  B.  FLINT. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

ALSO, 

Grass  and  Clover  Seed-. 

ALFALFA. 

Trees,   Plants,    Roots,    Etc., 

For  Sale  at  Wholesale  or  Retail  by 

GEO.    F.    8ILVEKTEH, 

No.  317  Washington  Street, 

•y  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

GTJATXO. 

100  Barrels  Guano  for  Sale, 

In  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 
6v2-ly.l6p  GEO.  F.  SILVESTER. 


OAKLAND    POULTRY    YARDS, 

Corner  Sixteenth  and  Castro  Streets. 

SEASON    OF    1872. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  Pure  Bred  Poultry 

Carefully  packed  in  handled  boxes  With  elastic 

bottoms,  and  guaranteed  to  curry  safely 

to  any  part  of  the  country. 


Scud  Stamp  for  Circular  to 

GEO.    B.    BAYLEY, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 
CHOICE    POULTRY. 

P.  O.  Box  659,  San  FranciBco. 


EGGS    FOR    HATCHING 

FROM 

THE  FINEST  BRED  FOWLS  IN  AMERICA. 

Twelve    First    Premiums 

At  the  Sacramento  State  Fair. 

Lioiit  Pn.viiMAS,  Seven  Different  Strains; 
Dark  Braumas,  Imported  from  England  and  Ireland; 
if  'i"ii  \.ns,  direct  from  France; 
La  Flkche,  direct  from  France; 
Silver  Spangled  IIamiuxbohs, 

ui  to  laj  '.MO  Ejrgs  per  year). 

(I .  .1.1  irv  POLANDS,  Non-Setters  and  Fine  Layers; 
Sin  KB  r.i.AMJH.  Non-Setters  and  Fine  Layers; 
White  Cuchiss, 
Buff  Cochins, 
Ditck  Wished  Bantam*, 

lou.nuN  Skaiiiiii.ht  Bantams, 
Japanese  Bantams, 

Ukathwood  Games,  Finest  in  the  World. 

Also,    rifsoon-. 

Pouter >.( '.in  iirs,  Nuns. Priests,  Magpies,  Ruffle-Necked, 
Black-Tailed  Turbits,  Fantaus:  and  Mada- 
gascar and  Lop-Eared  Babbits. 

PIGS. 

China  and  Chester  Whites;  the  Largest  and  Best  bred  in 
America. 

Eggs   nrxtl    Fo«ls   for   Sule. 

Apply  to  THOS.  E.  FINXEY,  Manager, 

California  Stock  and  Poultry  Association. 

Office— No.  113  LeidesdorfT  stn  ■  t 
Yards— Cor.  Laguna  and  Washington  streets. 

4vMm-lCp 


TX.    GILMORE, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Angora    or    Cashmere 
GOATS 

—  OF  — 

PURE    BLOOE 

—  AND  — 

A  I.I.     <.  icai>i;^. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Location,  fon 
miles  from  Railroad  station,  connecting  with  all  part 
of  the  State.    For  particulars  address 

N.  GILMORE 
El  Dora  do,  El  Dorado  county, 
Cv3-tf  California. 
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Alfalfa — Its  Relative  Value. 

A  correspondent,  two  years  in  California,  asks 
us  why  it  is  tbat  Alfalfa — which  he  says  is  but 
one  of  the  clovers — is  so  much  more  talked 
about  as  possessing  a  higher  value  for  feeding 
and  for  hay,  than  the  red  and  -white  common 
clovers  of  the  Eastern  States;  and  questions  its 
superiority. 

In  reply  we  say,  that  we  have  never  heard  it 
claimed  that  alfalfa  makes  a  pasture  or  hay,  su- 
perior to  either  white  or  red  clover,  but  its  su- 
periority consists  in  this,  that  whereas  in  Cali- 
fornia but  a  single  cutting  can  be  had  from  the 
common  clover,  or  at  best  but  a  very  light  sec- 
ond crop  in  a  season,  the  alfalfa  will  produce 
three  or  four  cuttings,  or  more  than  double  that 
from  any  other  species  of  clover  known;  and  if 
the  quality  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  red  and 
white  clovers,  it  certainly  makes  a  very  good 
feed,  in  far  greater  abundance. 

Our  long  protracted  season  of  uninterrupted 
sunshine,  without  a  shower  to  moisten  the  veg- 
etation of  our  hills  from  May  to  October,  is  a 
little  too  much  for  the  red  and  white  clovers  to 
endure,  they  generally  succumb  to  the  drouth 
months  before  the  autumnal  rains  set  in,  unless 
occupying  the  alluviums  of  the  rivers  or  are  ar- 
tificially irrigated. 

Not  so  with  alfalfa;  it  sends  its  roots  down 
to  water  if  they  must  go  twenty  feet  to  find  it, 
and  then  if  no  permanent  water  is  found,  they 
arc  deep  enough  in  the  moist  earth  to  secure  in 
any  season  a  green  and  perpetual  growth  the 
entire  summer.  This  is  the  great  advantage 
claimed  for  alfalfa  over  any  other  clover  or 
grass  in  our  exceedingly  hot  and  dry  climate. 
The  quality  of  its  hay  is  at  least  good;  its  close 
aud  vigorous  growth  when  properly  occupying 
the  land,  chokes  out  all  weeds  and  other  less 
valuable  vegetation,  and  its  culture  is  every 
year  extending. 

Fruits  Without  Flavor. 

Among  all  people  there  are  grumblers;  some 
have,  or  think  they  have,  a  pretty  good  reason 
for  grumbling,  others  have  no  reason  at  all; 
among  the  latter  we  class  those  who,  having 
seen  our  splendid  fruits,  unequalled  in  size,  and 
without  a  blemish  from  insect  attack,  are  yet 
determined  they  shall  not  possess  the  merit  of 
quality,  so  go  grumbling  along  with  the  appar- 
ent satisfaction  at  least,  of  believing  that  with 
every  other  perfection,  our  fruits  are  "insipid" 
at  best. 

All  must  admit  that  our  very  climate  with  its 
preponderance  of  warmth  over  cold,  is  peculiar- 
ly favorable  to  the  concentration  of  all  the  bet- 
ter qualities  of  fruits  that  have  the  saccharine 
quality  as  a  basis;  for  nothing  was  ever  better 
established  at  the  East,  than  the  fact,  that  the 
driest  seasons  produce  the  finest  flavored  and 
flie  best  keeping  fruits,  though  not  as  large  as 
the  fruits  of  wet  seasons. 

We  here  combine  all  the  requisites  of  the  best 
fruit  producing  countries.  We  have  a  sufficiency 
of  moisture  for  fruit  growth,  with  all  the  heat 
that  fruits  can  bear;  so  there  seems  no  good 
reason  why  our  fruits  and  vegetables  should  be 
supposed  inferior,  merely  because  they  attain 
extraordinary  size  and  beauty.  One  thing  we 
know,  that  all,  yes  all,  who  go  from  here  to 
Eastern  homes,  sigh  for  the  fair  and  luscious 
fruits  they  have  left  behind. 


Hollyhocks,  Double  and  Mixed. 

Who  that  was  born  and  lived  in  a  country 
town  of  Old  New  England,  and  in  olden  times, 
that  does  not  recollect  the  still  older,  common 
garden  flower  the  hollyhock,  with  its  long, 
straight  stems  full  of  flowers  of  snowy  white- 
ness, reaching  above  the  rather  extra  high  fence 
around  that  dear  spot,  the  old  garden,  hallowed 
by  so  many  of  the  dearer 
memories  of  childhood  ? 

And  then  in  after  school- 
boy days,  we  well  remem- 
ber when  the  first  red  hol- 
lyhock was  introduced,  and 
then  the  yellow,  and  after 
that  the  dark  crimson,  but 
never  the  black.  Finally 
another  improvement  ap- 
peared; instead  of  the  sin- 
gle coralled  flower,  partially 
double  ones  were  grown, 
and  at  last  by  careful  cul- 
ture, a  flower  so  double 
was  produced,  as  to  be  only 
second  to  the  rose  and  fully 
equal  to  the  magnificent 
dahlia  for  autumnal  deco- 
ration; and  from  its  stately 
growth,  and  the  varied  col- 
ors of  its  splendid  spikes 
of  intensely  double  flow- 
ers, may  justly  demand  a 
place  in  every  large  garden 
or  pleasure-ground. 

We  are  particularly  de- 
sirous of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  our  farmers'  wives 
and  daughters,  to  this  time- 
honored,  old-fashioned  but 
beautiful  flower;  give  it  a 
place  along  side  the  fence 
where  it  makes  a  perfect 
shield  of  beauty,  or  group 
the  different  colors,  either 
mixed,  or  each  color  by 
itself,  and  a  mound  of  bril- 
lancy  wiU  result. 

For  the  center  of  a  large 
standing  bouquet,  there  is 
nothing  to  compare  with  it, 
and  by  shortening  the  stems 
and  stripping  the  lower 
ends  of  a  part  of  their  flow- 
ers, they  make  the  richest 
outside  bordering  for  a 
large  bouquet  that  can  be 
found  among  the  whole  of 
the  great  family  of  garden 
flowers.  A  dahlia  is  a  sing)  e 
flower  of  great  beauty;  but 
the  hollyhock  is  like  the 
assembling  together  of 
hosts  of  dahlias  upon  a 
single  stem. 

Once  established,  being 
a  hardy  perennial,  it  will  ever  after  maintain 
its  position  against  the  encroachment  of  either 
grass  or  weeds.  Another  year  don't  fail  to  pro- 
cure of  E.  E.  Moore,  425  Washington  street,  a 
variety  of  the  seeds  of  the  double  and  mixed 
hollyhock. 


Wine  Stamp  Duty. 

By  the  new  law  which  goes  into  effect  im- 
mediately, all  champagne  wines,  made  by  the 
injection  of  carbonic  acid  gas  are  declared 
"imitations  of  wines,"  and  all  such  as  are 
"  doctored,"  meaning  sherry,  port,  claret,  etc., 
are  declared  to  be  "substitutes  for  wines;"  both 
of  which,  the  "imitations"  and  "substitutes," 
must,  when  sold  in  bottles 
holding  a  pint  or  less,  bear 
a  ten-cent  stamp  on  each 
bottle. 

To  be  exempt  from  the 
tax,  wines  must  be  made 
from  the  juice  of  the  grape 
by  the  usual  process  of 
fermentation,  and  any  ad 
dition  to  the  same,  for  the 
production  of  the  stronger 
wines,  as  practiced  in  wine 
cellars,  makes  it  a  wine 
that  must  bear  the  ten-cent 
stamp.  Cordials  and  com- 
pounds made  of  brandies, 
whisky  or  other  spirits, 
with  sugar,  cherries  or  oth- 
er fruits  or  admixtures  will 
be  exempt  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  ten-cent  bottle 
stamp  tax. 

The  effect  of  this  law 
will  be  to  give  us  a  pure 
champagne  wine  by  the  old 
process  of  a  skillfully  man- 
aged fermentation,  instead 
of  by  the  injection  process, 
which  is  simply  the  con- 
version of  a  dead  flat  wine 
of  no  character,  into  an 
imitation  champagne.  We 
shall  either  get  the  genuine 
article  or  the  inferior  one 
bearing  the  stamp,  we  shall 
know  just  what  we  are  buy- 
ing; and  to  make  the  mat- 
ter a  sure  thing,  all  cham- 
pagne wine  makers  of  the 
genuine  article  can  entirely 
dispense  with  the  carbonic 
aeid  gas  injecting  machine 
now  in  their  establish- 
ments. 


DOUBLE 


American  Institute. — The  forty-first  annual 
exhibition  of  the  American  Institute  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  will  be  open  to  the  public  on  the 
4th  of  September  and  the  closing  address  will 
be  delivered  on  the  13th  of  November. 


At  an  examination  of  specimen  stalks  of  Jud- 
son's  Branching  Corn  at  Champaign,  111.,  one 
stalk  with  five  ears  was  found  to  have  three  of 
them  glued  on,  and  another  with  four  ears  was 
found  to  be  made  of  parts  of  two  stalks  each 
with  two  ears. 


If  they  are  not  willing  to 
do  this,  it  is  strong  presum- 
tive  evidence,  that  they 
manufacture  the  imitation 
wines  and  as  such  must  bo 
stamped,  and  if  not  stamp- 
ed, that  they  are  wilfully 
defrauding  the  revenue. 
The  only  fear  is,  that  the 
imitation  stuff  can  be  man- 
ufactured so  cheaply  as  to 
pay  the  stamp  tax  and  still 
HOLLYHOCK.  leavo    a    wide    margin    of 

profit;  but  the  fact  that  it  must  always  bear  the 
mark  of  inferiority  upon  its  label,  consumers 
will  know  just  what  they  are  buying  if  they 
buy  at  all. 

We  will  now  be  able  to  see  whether  all  the 
best  wines  called  champagnes  are  really  the 
product  of  the  San  Francisco  wine  cellars  or 
whether  the  Sonoma,  Napa,  Sacramento  and 
Natoma  vineyard  cellars  are  not  also  the  pro- 
ducers of  some  good  wines. 


The  English  robin,  a  bird  totally  different  in 
size,  color  and  habits  of  our  bravo,  soldierly 
red-breast,  is  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  for  acclimatioi'.  here. 


Soils— How  Exhausted. 

We  frequently  see  in  Eastern  agricultural 
journals  long  dissertations  on  the  subjects  of 
deep  and  shallow  plowing,  and  in  most  cases 
the  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  the  general 
deterioration  so  common  to  most  of  the  soils 
of  those  long  cultivated  parts  of  the  country, 
is  owing  to  a  persistent  course  of  shallow  plow- 
ing. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  this  alone  has 
produced  the  unwelcome  result,  rendering 
large  districts  of  country  unfit  for  the  culture  of 
wheat,  which  fifty  years  ago  gave  an  average 
of  from  15  to  20  bushels  to  the  acre.  If  shal- 
low plowing  has  had  the  effect  to  lessen  the  an- 
nual yield  from  fields  devoted  to  constant  till- 
age, without  the  return  of  some  fertilizer — 
which  we  will  not  dispute — it  might  be  inferred 
that  we  believed  had  the  field  been  deeply 
plowed,  there  would  have  been  no  deteriora- 
tion. 

We  believe  no  such  thing;  because  experience 
has  shown  that  though  deep  plowing  serves  al- 
most invariably  to  increase  the  product,  it  is 
equally  at  the  expense  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil;  the  only  difference  is,  the  one,  by  shallow 
plowing  and  half  a  crop,  has  exhausted  the 
soil  to  half  the  depth  that  another  field  is 
by  a  system  of  deeper  tillage.  So  that  with- 
out some  renovating  process  or  the  application 
of  fertilizers,  or  something  besides  simply  deep 
plowing,  though  larger  crops  may  be  procured 
for  the  time  being,  it  is  only  at  the  expense  of 
a  deeper  exhaustion  of  the  soil. 

Injudicious  Cultivation. 

It  is  idle  then  to  harp  upon  the  favorite 
theory  of  many,  that  shallow  plowing  has  alone 
caused  the  sterility  too  often  met  with  in  the 
older  sections  of  the  Union.  It  is  an  injudi- 
cious cultivation  quite  apart  from  either 
shallow  or  deep  plowing  that  produces  barren- 
ness. No  soil  however  deeply  plowed,  can 
forever  maintain  its  pristine  fertility  under  con- 
stant cropping,  without  a  return  in  some 
measure  of  the  elements,  that  the  crop  produced, 
extracts  therefrom. 

Upon  this  important  point  in  good  husbandry, 
too  little  attention  is  paid.  Shallow  plowing 
and  constant  cropping  without  manuring,  has 
very  aptly  been  termed  the  "skinning"  process; 
but  deep  plowing  under  like  circumstances 
takes  not  only  the  "skin,"  but  the  very  tallow 
from  the  soil.  We  shall  continue  our  remarks 
on  the  rapid  impoverishment  of  the  cultivated 
lands  of  California,  in  future  numbers. 


Wheat  Prospects. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in  his 
monthly  Report  for  June,  on  the  condition  of 
the  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States,  sums  up 
the  matter  as  follows:  Area,  08  per  cent,  of 
last  year's;  oondition,  6  per  cent,  below  aver- 
age. Last  year's  crop  was  estimated  at  230,000- 
000,  and  the  yield  at  11%  bushels  per  acre— say 
four  and  one-sixth  per  cent,  below  average. 
The  returns  therefore  indicate,  in  the  first  week 
of  June,  a  prospect  of  220,000,000  bushels. 

Cherries,  Eault  ani>  Late.— In  New  York 
and  New  England,  we  used  to  think  we  were 
doing  well  to  get  the  Mayduke  ripe,  even  as 
early  as  the  last  days  of  May,  and  more 
frequently  by  the  10th  of  June.  The  latest,' 
were  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  July. 

Here  we  get  Baumau's  May  as  early  as  the 
10th  of  May,  and  the  Belle  Agatha  and  Bumsey 's 
Late,  through  the  whole  of  August  and  extend- 
ing into  September. 

Why  do  not  more  of  our  fruit  men  turn  their 
attention  to  cherries. 


. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Meteorology  of  San   Joaquin   Valley. 

Editors  Press  : — Observations  on  temperature 
and  rain  in   tliis  part  of  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
for  the  Truss,  are  now  completed  for  the  fust 
half  of  the  current  year,  with  the  following 
Results: 
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June  has  been  marked  by  a  few  days  of  ex- 
cessive heat.  On  the  21st,  at  2  p.  m.,  the 
mercury  in  the  shade  stood  at  10G";  on  the  22d, 
110°;  the  23d,  104-a  But  let  none  of  your 
readers  for  this  reason  dread  the  extreme  heat 
of  a  San  Joaquin  Valley  summer,  even  in  June. 
These  three  were  the  only  days  in  the  month 
when  the  temperature  was  above  100.  The 
highest  on  the  24th  was  86,  and  the  greatest 
heat  the  remaining  six  days  ranged  from  74  to  88 
degrees.  At  9  p.  M.  on  the  27th,  the  thermome- 
ter stood  at  58,  or  a  difference  of  52  degrees 
from  the  hottest  hour  of  the  22d.  Yet  we  hear 
of  no  one  who  experienced  any  bad  effects 
from  this  remarkable  range  of  temperature  in 
five  days.    Such  a 

Heated  Term 
Usually  comes  but  once  each  summer,  and 
lasts  only  a  few  days.  It  generally  occurs 
within  two  weeks  after  the  summer  solstice.  A 
reason  for  this  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  on 
June  21st,  and  a  short  time  before  and  after 
that  date,  the  sun's  rays  are  more  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface  of  our  valley  thau  at 
any  other  period  of  the  year.  Its  heat  is  then 
naturally  most  intense  to  us.  But  as  the  sun 
lingers  for  some  time  near  the  same  point  in 
the  heavens,  this  causes  the  heat  to  OOM 
if  one  {may  be  allowed  to  so  express  it.  Conse- 
quently, our  warmest  weather  is  likely  to  occur 
within  a  short  time  after  the  solstice. 

In  keeping  with  this  principle,  our  greatest 
heat  for  several  years  past  has  been  as  fel- 
lows: 

In '69,  June  26th,  100  degrees;  27th,  106; 
28th,  104;  July  1st,  107.  In  '70,  July  1st,  107; 
2d.  110;  M,  102;  4th,  106.  In  '71,  June  29th, 
107. 

In  the  present  instance,  it  came  just  as 
Old  Sol  Paused 
In  mid-heavens,  when  he  turned  back  from  his 
farthest  point  north,  and  gazed  upon  the  boun- 
tiful crops  with   which   his  genial   influences 
have  this  year  blessed  our  valley. 

Well  might  his  enthusiasm  have  grown  warm 
as  he  looked  for  the  last  time  before  turning 
southward,  upon  our  ripe  and  waving  grain 
fields,  and  the  huge  stacks  of  wheat  and  barley 
rapidly  going  up  in  our  grain  districts  now 
scattered  from  Kern  river  to  lit.  Shasta,  and 
at  intervals  filling  all  the  space  between  the 
Sierras  and  the  Coast  Range,  But  if  his  en- 
thusiasm always  waxes  so  warm  as  he  gazes  on 
this  glorious  sight,  once  a  year  is  quite  often 
enough  for  such  hot,  burning  glances. 

Though  the  heat  of  the  22d  was  as  great  as 
any  we  have  experienced  here  for  four  years, 
the  latter  part  of  June  has  been  quite  cool. 
Indeed,  parts  of  our  mornings  and  evenings 
have  been  almost  too  cool  to  be  pleasant.  But 
these  cool  nights  bring  us  the  most  refreshing 
sleep,  and  strengthen  us  to  bear  the  heat  01 
the  day  without  prostration. 

Our  intense  heat  cannot  last  long  at  any 
one  time,  for  by  one  of  Nature's  great  laws  of 
compensation,  it  is  its  own  corrective.  When 
our  valley  air  is  so  intensely  heated,  it  becomes 
very  rare,  and  rises  rapidly  to  a  great  hight. 
Then  the  cold,  dense,  heavy  air  from  the 
mountains  on  each  side  of  ns,  descends  to  fill 
this  comparative  vacuum,  and  our  air  is  chilled 
again  and  purified. 

It  enables  the  Pacific  Ocean,  also,  to  con- 
tribute to  our  comfort  and  health.  For  its 
cooler  air  rushes  as  a  brisk  sea-breeze  into  our 
valley  through  the  Golden  Oate,  as  well  as 
over  the  passes  and  crests  of  the  Coast  Bange. 
This  is  proved  by  the  special  prevalence  of 
strong  northwest  winds,  soon  after  all  such 
heated  terms.  In  this  way, 
Our  Mountains  and    Oceans  are  our  Ventilators. 

These  are  some  of  the  rare  advantages  of  our 
climate — are  some  of  the  correctives  which 
make  our  inland  valleys  inhabitable  by  ena- 
bling our  people  to  endure  such  high  degrees 
of  heat,  amounting  in  the  sun  even  to  140- 
Fahrenheit,  and  yet  enjoy  the  most  perfect 
health,  and  do  as  much  hard  work,  perhaps,  as 
any  other  people  in  the  world. 

As  regards  rain,  the  0.18  of  an  inch  in  June 
makes  the  entire  amount,  measured  at  this 
point,  for  the  season,  15.92  inches.  If  to  this 
amount  we  were  allowed   to  add  the   additional 


rain  which  fell  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  east  of 
U8,  it  would  probably  swell  the  entire  rainfall 
for  this  district  of  San  Joaquin  valley  to  more 
than  seventeen  inches. 

It  is  probable  that  could  we  take  the  average 
of  the  rainfall  measured  at  Sacramento,  Stock- 
ton, Grayson,  and  here,  the  past  season,  it 
would  amount  about  to  the  average  annual  rain- 
fall at  Sacramento  since  1849,  that  is,  nineteen 
inches.  But  not  knowing  the  full  amount  that 
has  fallen  at  each  of  those  points,  we  cannot 
give  it  exactly.  Will  not  some  one  of  your 
readers  favor  us  with  the  exact  amount  which 
has  been  measured  at  each  of  those  points, 
now  that  we  can  expect  no  more  rain  until  Oc- 
tober. Our  mutual  observations  on  the 
amount  of  rain  for  the  season  of  '71 — '72,  are 
now  ended,  and  it  is  only  by  change  of  our 
thoughts  and  conclusions,  that  wo  may  hope  to 
accomplish  the  most  useful  results. 

j.  w.  a.  w. 
Turlock,  July  1st,  1872. 


Colfax  Correspondence. 

Editors  Pacific  Rural  Press  : —  Being 
in  regular  receipt  of  yonr  valuable  paper, 
I  deem  it  a  duty  to  add  my  testimony  to 
that  of  your  numerous  appreciative  patrons 
in  regard  to  its  merits  and  usefulness; 
and  although  a  mechanic,  being  reared  on 
a  farm,  I  have  always  retained  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  from 
my  boyhood;  and  consequently  can  hardly 
conceive  how  any  man  can  be  really  con- 
tented and  happy,  and  feel  that  he  is  living 
aright,  without  at  least  a  garden  spot  to 
improve  and  beautify  with  trees,  plants, 
Mowers,  etc. ;  much  less,  how  any  one  fol- 
lowing that  branch  of  industry  as  a  busi- 
ness can  invest  four  dollars  with  more 
pleasure  and  profit  to  himself  (and  family, 
if  he  has  one,)  thau  by  subscribing  for 
your  paper;  among  other  interesting  fea- 
tures of  which  are  the  communications  of 
correspondents  from  different  sections  of 
the  State,  especially  those  from  the  ladies, 
prominent  among  whom  is  your  "charming 
writer,"  "Mary  Mountain,"  who  evidently 
possesses  superior  ideas  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  convenient  and  pleasant  home,  to 
many  of  our  sex  or  a  majority  of  her  own. 
Such  often  advance  ideas  of  economy  and 
comfort  that  the  opposite  sex,  in  their  greed 
for  wealth,  are  apt  to  ignore;  this  inter- 
change of  ideas,  together  with  intelligent 
questions  of  interest  propounded  and  ably 
answered  through  correspondents,  or  edi- 
torially, creates  an  additional  interest  by 
giving  a  spicy  variety  to  your  paper.  But 
a  small  proportion  of  the  soil  in  this  vicin- 
ity is  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes; 
cutting  and  hauling  railroad  wood  and 
miningbeingthe principal  business.  There 
are,  however,  some  very  good  ranches, 
where  grapes  and  fruit  trees  thrive  ex- 
ceedingly well,  and  with  the  same  amount 
of  care  grow  far  more  thrifty  than  those 
grown  in  the  Eastern  States.  As  far  as 
my  observation  extends  there  will  be  a  fair 
crop  of  grass,  wheat  and  apples  in  this  vi- 
cinity, a  heavy  one.of  grapes,  a  few  pears 
and  plums,  but  the  peach  blossoms  were 
nearly  all  killed  by  the  frosts. 

For  the  past  few  weeks,  from  one  to 
three  droves  of  cattle,  sheep  and  horses 
have  passed  here,  over  the  toll  road  from 
Colfax  to  Gold  Run.  on  their  way  to  the 
summit  and  vicinity,  where  they  will  be 
herded  until  fall,  when  most  of  them  re- 
turn by  the  same  way  to  the  valleys;  such 
times  of  transit  make  business  appear  quite 
lively  along  the  route. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  many  of 
your  readers  to  learn  that  our  neighboring 
village  of  Gold  Run  claims  the  pleasure 
and  honor  of  sustaining  a  very  good  brass) 
band,  among  the  members  of  which  are 
some  of  the  prominent  business  men  of 
the  town,  including  the  postmaster,  col- 
lector and  others.  The  citizens  have  con- 
tributed liberally  towards  its  support,  hav- 
ing furnished  the  instruments;  and  at 
their  out-door  concort,  Monday  evening, 
June  10th,  theirtalentedleaderand teacher, 
Mr.  A.  N.  Davison,  met  with  an  agreeable 
surprise,  by  being  invited,  with  his  band, 
to  the  Town  Hall,  where  the  citizens  had 
gathered,  and  in  appreciation  of  his  ser- 
vices presented  to  him,  through  Mr.  M. 
Lowell,  a  beautiful  gold  watch  and  chain, 
valued  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars; 
and  although  taken  by  surprise,  the  pre- 
sentation speech  was  responded  to  by  Mr. 
D.  in  a  feeliug  and  appropriate  manner; 
after  which  the  Band  performed  a  few  ex- 
cellent pieces,  which  closed  an  entertain- 
ment aliko  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  all 
concerned. 

Evening  outdoor  concerts,  by  a  good 


brass  band,  afford  such  a  cheap  and  agree- 
able entertainment  to  citizens  generally, 
that  where  ordinary  musical  talent  is  to  be 
found,  it  should  be  encouraged  by  the  cit- 
izens of  every  town;  for  where  we  find  a 
brass  band,  a  railroad,  and  "  last,  but  not 
least,"  a  printing  press,  we  usually  look 
for  corresponding  enterprise  in  other  de- 
partments, and  are  seldom  disappointed. 

1.  A.  H. 
Colfax,  Cal,,  July  1st,  1872. 

Alkali  Soils. 

Editors  Press  :— Being  a  subscriber  and 
reader  of  your  valuable  paper,  I  see  something 
in  nearly  every  number  about  reclaiming  what 
is  known  as  alkaline  soil  in  California.  We 
see  it  stated  in  the  papers  that  by  sowing  sugar 
beets,  planting  potatoes,  and  by  applying  coarse 
manure  and  irrigation,  these  soils  can  be  re- 
claimed and  rendered  productive  of  wheat, 
barley,  etc.  Now  Mr.  Editor  I  have  been  a 
farmer  in  California  twenty  years,  have  had 
alkaline  soils  to  contend  with,  have  tried  the 
above  mentioned  modes  of  reclaiming  and  have 
never  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  one  foot  of 
alkaline  soil  reclaimed,  and  I  will  pay  $500  for 
one  acre  in  Bear  Valley  of  pure,  genuine  alka- 
line soil  that  has  been  reclaimed  by  the  above 
mentioned  processes. 

Now  after  twenty  years  of  experience  with  these 
soils,  and  having  tried  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  etc., 
I  am  well  satisfied  that  those  who  live  fifty  years 
hence  will  see  the  same  barren  alkaline  spots  as 
barren  and  unproductive  then  as  to-day.  Now 
Mr.  Editor  after  twenty  years  of  observations 
and  experience  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  these 
soils  are  fed  from  beneath  by  seepage.  Now 
by  digging  or  boring  to  water  on  these  soils, 
which  will  be  found  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
feet  from  the  surface,  you  will  find  the  water 
strongly  impregnated  with  alkaline  matter,  and 
is  constantly  rising  to  the  surface  and  supplying 
the  soil  with  fresh  alkaline  matter. 

And  now  Mr.  Editor  when  I  look  over  these 
alkaline  spots  that  have  been  plowed,  cultivated, 
flooded,  etc.,  for  the  last  twenty  years  to  my 
knowledge,  and  are  just  as  bare  and  unproduc- 
tive to-day  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  is 
it  not  enough  to  satisfy  one  that  some  other 
process  will  have  to  bo  adopted  if  these  soils 
are  ever  reclaimed  and  rendered  fit  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  wheat,  barley,  etc.  a.  e.  k. 

Bear  Valley,  June  ;»0,'ls72. 


Scab  in  Sheep. 

Editors  Rural  Press  :— I  herewith  send  you 
for  the  benefit  of  sheep-raisers,  a  certain  remedy 
for  scab,  long  used,  and  with  most  satisfactory 
results  in  Australia.  It  is  not  only  the  cheap- 
est, but  in  my  experience,  the  best  remedy  in 
use. 

The  following  properties  may  be  increased  or 
diminished,  to  suit  the  size  of  the  flock : 

Twenty  lbs.  flour  of  sulphur ;  ten  lbs. 
quick  lime;  twenty  gallons  cold  water.  Put 
these  into  a  boiler,  and  keep  mixing  by  con- 
stantly stirring  until  they  boil;  and  then  keep 
boiling  and  stirring  for  about  ten  minutes,  or 
until  an  orange-tinted  solution  supervenes. 
Then  mix  one  gallon  of  this  solution,  with 
three  gallons  hot  water,  heat  yonr  dip  or  bath 
to  100-  or  114  Fahrenheit,  plunge  yonr  sheep 
over  head  in  it  for  about  one  minute,  and  when 
your  sheep  is  dry,  the  cure  is  complete.  Mj 
little  flock  suffered  terribly  with  this  disease, 
until  about  one  year  ago,  when  I  saw  a  noiioe 
of  this  remedy  in  some  agricultural  paper,  and 
tried  it — using  for  my  bath,  a  large  iron  kettle, 
with  a  dripping  board  on  one  side,  to  stand  the 
sheep  on  as  they  were  taken  out,  economizing 
the  solution;  and  the  one  bath  effected  a  per- 
fect and  entire  cure. 

I  need  not  suggest  to  sheep-raisers,  that  this 
remedy  is  better  applied  soon  after  shearing; 
and  the  greatest  inconvenience,  the  effect  of 
the  lime  and  sulphur  on  the  hands.      J.  n.  b. 

Healdsburg,  July  1,  1873. 

A  Root  in  the  Wrong  Place. 

Editors  Rural  Press: — I  am  desirous  of 
asking  a  question  that  occurs  to  me  a  dozen 
times  a  week.  Why  is  it  that  "  beet  sugar  "  is 
spoken  of  as  beet  root  sugar  by  so  many  able 
writers  and  journalists?  According  to  Webster, 
and  he  is  Iloyte  to  scholars,  there  is  no  such  word 
compound  or  otherwise  as  beet-root.  So  far  as 
I  can  determine  by  experience  and  knowledge 
which  has  been  to  plant,  weed,  cook  and  pickle 
beets  for  a  number  of  years,  a  beet  is  a  root 
the  best  you  make  of  it,  and  no  one  has  any 
idea  that  sugar  can  be  made  from  the  leaves,  so 
that  it  must  out  of  sheer  necessity  be  made 
from  the  beet.  You  people  that  publish  news- 
papers, and  only  eat  a  beet  now  and  then,  as 
some  kind  lady  friend  cooks  it  for* you,  please 
inform  us  why  you  aU  say  beet  root  sugar? 
Would  you  say  cane  .stalk  sugar,  potato  root 
starch,  onion  root  syrup,  etc.,  etc.?  I  think 
the  root  isaltogether  out  of  place  in  the  name 
of  the  sugar.     Your  lady  friend, 

Sugar  Beet. 


Abuse  of  Anaesthetics. 

[Written  for  the  Pi 

The  abuse  of  amesthetic  and  soporifics, 
such  as  ether,  chloroform,  hydrate  of 
chloral,  opium  in  its  various  forms,  and 
other  similar  medicaments,  is  becoming  so 
serious  as  to  attract  attention  and  demand 
reform. 

To  one  -who  is  suffering  from  constant 
pain,  or  pure  inability  to  sleep,  the 
knowledge  that  relief  may  be  at  once  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  a  drug,  is  doubtless  a 
very  strong  temptation.  But  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  pain  and  sleepnessness 
are  only  symptoms.  They  are  nature's  ad- 
monitions of  the  existence  of  disease;  and 
to  stifle  them  is  like  removing  a  sentry,  be- 
cause it  disturbs  us  by  a  cry  of  danger. 

A  little  thought  will  show  the  mischief 
likely  to  ensue  from  thouse  of  these  drugs. 
All  pain  exists  in  the  nerves,  and  medi- 
cines which  relieve  pain  can  only  do  so  by 
acting  on  the  nervous  system.  The  nerves 
are  the  warders  of  the  body  and  the  danger 
is,  that  they  will  either  be  made  insensible 
of  performing  their  offices,  or  will  l>e  over- 
stimulated,  and  thus  anew  disease  will  bo 
brought  on  more  serious  than  that  which 
previously  existed. 

Tho  discovery  of  ana-sthetics  has  been 
truly  called  one  of  the  greatest  boons  that 
has  ever  been  conferred  on  suffering  hu- 
manity. But  in  proportion  to  their  value 
is  their  liability  to  abuse.  Their  proper 
use  is  in  surgical  operations,  and  as  a  tem- 
porary appliance  for  relieving  pain  until 
other  methods  of  subduing  the  disease 
from  which  the  pain  proceeds  can  be  em- 
ployed to  advantage.  They  should  very 
rarely  be  nsed  except  under  the  direction 
of  a  medical  man. 

Physicians  are  alwaysgladto  employ  any 
proper  means  to  alleviate  a  patient's  suffer- 
ings, and  when  they  dissuade  from  the  use 
of  an  an.-esthetic  or  other  medical  agent, 
we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  because  experi- 
ence has  satisfied  them  of  its  injurious  ef- 
fects. J.  II.  w. 


Stamp  Duties  Abolished. 

The  amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Act  during  the  last  session  of  Congress  abolish 
nearly  all  the  stump  duties  after  the  1st  of  ( >c- 
tober  next.  The  tax  of  two  cents  on  checks, 
drafts,  and  orders  is  still  retained,  but  the  fol- 
lowing instruments 

No  longer  Require  Stamps. 

Contracts  for  insurance  against  accidental 
injuries.  Affidavits. 

All  agreements  or  contracts  or  renewal  of  the 
same. 

Appraisements,  of  value  or  damages,  or  for 
any  other  purpose. 

Assignments,  of  a  lease,  mortgage,  policy  of 
insurance,  or  anything  else. 

Bills  of  exchange,  foreign,  inland,  litters  of 
credit,  or  anything  of  that  kind  now  taxed  by 
stamps. 

Bills  of  lading  and  receipts,  in  the  United 
States  or  for  anywhere  else. 

Bills  of  sale,  of  any  kind. 

Bonds  of  indemnification,  of  any  kind. 

Bond  of  administrator  or  guardian,  or  any- 
thing that  has  the  name  of  bond  on  it  and  now 
taxed  by  stamp. 

Brokers'  notes. 

Certificates  of  measurement  of  anything. 

Certificates,  of  stock,  profits,  damage,  de- 
posit, or  any  other  kind  of  certificate  now  taxed 
by  stamp. 

Charter  or  its  renewal  or  a  charter  party  of 
any  kind. 

All  contracts  or  agreements. 

Conveyances  and  any  part  of  the  work  of 
conveying  deeds. 

Endorsement  of  any  negotiable  or  not  nego- 
tiable instrument. 

Entry,  for  consumption,  warehousing,  or 
withdrawal. 

Gaugers'  returns. 

Insurance  policies,  contracts,  tickets,  renew 
als,  etc.,  (life,  marine,  inland  and  fire.) 

Lease.  All  through  the  lease  list  is  abol- 
ished. 

Legal  documents.  Writ  or  other  process, 
confession  of  judgment,  cognovit,  appeals,  war- 
rants, etc.,  letters  of  administration,  testamen- 
tary; etc. 

Manifest  at  Custom  Uonse,  or  anywhere  else, 
or  for  any  purpose. 

Mortgage,  of  any  kind. 

Passage  ticket,  to  any  place  in  the  world. 

Pawners'  checks. 

Power  of  attorney  for  any  purpose. 

Probate  of  will,  of  any  kind. 

Promissory  note  for  anything. 

Protest  of  any  kind. 

Ouit  claim  deed. 

Receipt.  Now  generally  exempt,  and  if  in- 
cluded in  present  law  in  any  case,  will  be  here- 
after exempt. 

Sheriffs'  returns. 

Trust  deed. 

Warehouse  receipt. 

Warrant  of  attorney. 

Weighers'  return,  of  any  character. 
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Recording  Musical   Notes. 

Each  of  the  many  vibrations  that  have  con- 
curred in  the  production  of  a  musical  note  can 
be  recorded  so  as  to  be  visible  to  a  moderately 
large  audience,  by  the  use  of  no  other  appara- 
tus than  a  piece  of  chalk  and  an  ordinary 
blackboard. 

The  peculiarly  shrill,  disagreeable  sound  of- 
ten heard  when  a  slate  pencil  or  piece  of  chalk 
is  drawn  rapidly  over  a  slate,  is  well  known.  It 
occurs  when  the  contact  between  the  pencil 
and  the  slate  is  not  continuous.  Each  time  the 
pencil  touches  the  slate  a  slight  tap  is  produced, 
and  these  tups,  following  each  other  rapidly, 
link  themselves  into  a  sound  more  or  less 
musical.  They  may  be  legibly  recorded  as 
follows : — 

An  ordinary  chalk  crayon  is  held  loosely  in 
the  hand  near  one  end,  and  inclined  so  that 
the  acute  angle  made  by  the  other  end  with  the 
surface  of  a  blackboard  is  about  30°.  If  now 
the  crayon  be  pushed  in  the  direction  of  the 
obtuse  angle,  it  will  be  set  into  rapid  vibrations, 
and,  striking  against  the  board  at  nearly  equal 
intervals,  will  produce  a  musical  note.  At  each 
contact  a  legible  mark  is  make  on  the  board. 
By  giving  the  chalk  a  uniform  velocity,  the 
pitch  of  the  sound  is  kept  quite  constant,  and 
the  exact  number  of  vibrations  corresponding 
to  any  particular  note,  can  be  readily  ascer- 
tained by  counting  the  marks  impressed  on  the 
board  in  a  given  time. 

A  very  little  practice  will  enable  one  to  pro- 
duce these  effects  quite  readily.  By  altering 
the  inclination  and  pressure,  the  pitch  of  the 
note  can  be  varied  at  will,  and  the  class  or  audi- 
ence enabled  to  see  the  cause  of  the  variations 
in  notes  of  different  pitch.  In  many  cases,  by 
a  close  inspection  of  the  marks,  it  will  be  seen 
that  each  of  them  has  been  formed  by  two  or 
more  separate  marks,  one  of  which  is  generally 
more  prominent  than  the  others.  This  corres- 
ponds to  the  fundamental  tone  of  the  sound, 
the  others  to  the  overtones,  and  thus  we  have  a 
visible  proof  of  the  cause  of  the  difference  in 
quality  observable  in  certain  notes  of  the  same 
pitch.  By  considerable  practice,  the  variations 
in  the  pitch  of  the  notes  can  be  obtained  so 
readily  that  a  tune  may  even  be  evoked  from 
the  board,  which  after  the  performance  will 
contain  a  physical  analysis  of  the  individual 
notes. 


Star  Depths. — The  mind  of  man  utterly 
fails  to  realize  the  immensity  of  space,  and  no 
one  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  the  telescope 
can  have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  difference 
presented  by  the  heavens  when  viewed  by  the 
naked  eye,  even  upon  a  clear  night,  and  the 
scene  which  is  disclosed  to  the  eye  and  mind  of 
the  astronomer.  How  difficult  it  is  to  realize 
that  each  star  in  the  solemn  depths  of  the  uni- 
verse is  a  sun  like  our  sun,  but  separated  one 
from  each  other  and  our  own  by  distances 
almost  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  compute! 

Only  about  3,000  stars  can  be  distinctly  seen 
and  counted  by  the  naked  eye,  while  an  ordina- 
ry telescope  reveals  the  presence  of  something 
like  350,000.  Herschel's  great  18-in.  instru- 
ment, it  is  estimated,  shows  180,000,000,  while 
the  great  Rosse  telescope,  by  its  vast  penetrat- 
ing power,  is  supposed  to  open  up  to  our 
vision  not  less  than  700,000,000!  And  yet  when 
the  whole  heavens  is  swept  by  this  telescope, 
we  have  only  penetrated  a  distance  into  space 
from  our  standpoint  on  this  globe,  which,  when 
compared  to  the  immensity  beyond,  is  no  more 
than  the  space  occupied  by  the  room  where  we 
write  or  read  is  to  the  immensity  of  depth 
penetrated  by  the  last  mentioned  instrument! 

Future  Eclipses  of  the  Sun. — Mr.  Robert 
T.  Paine  communicates  to  SUliman's  Journal  a 
list  of  eclipses  visible  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  century.  The  first 
central  eclipse  will  be  that  of  September  29, 
1875,  which  will  be  annular  in  part  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  in  four  of  the  New  England 
States.  The  duration  of  the  ring  on  the  central 
line  will  be  three  minutes  thirty-nine  seconds. 
At  Boston  it  will  be  only  two  minutes  twenty- 
nine  seconds.  The  belt  of  country  over  which 
the  annular  eclipse  will  extend  will  be  110  miles 
wide.  Within  it  are  situated  the  observatories 
of  Hamilton  College,  Albany,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Amherst  College,  and  Dartmouth  College. 
The  first  total  eclipse  will  be  that  of  July  29, 
1878,  when  the  shadow  of  the  moon  will  pass 
over  British  Columbia,  Montana,  Colorado, 
Texas  and  Cuba.  At  Denver,  Colorado,  the 
eclipse  will  be  total  nearly  three  minutes. 

Determination  of  Hight  of  AurorXs. — 
Dr.  J.  G.  Galle,  director  of  the  observatory  at 
Breslau,  celebrated  as  being  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  planet  Neptune  in  the  telescope,  has 
lately  given  a  new  method  of  determinging  the 
hight  of  the  aurora.  It  is  founded  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  the  rays  which  form  the  auroral 
crown  are  parallel  to  the  magnet  pole.  The  de- 
viation from  apparent  parallelism  he  considers 
due  to  parallax,  and  thus  calculates  the  distance 
of  the  rays.  From  a  number  of  observations 
made  by  himself  and  Dr.  Reimann  he  finds  that 
the  direction  of  the  rays  in  the  aurora  of  Feb- 
ruary 4,  deviated  from  the  magnetic  zenith  by 
from  SO  6'  to  10©  2'.  He  thus  finds  for  the  dif- 
ferent rays  hights  varying  from  150  to  280 
miles. 


Improved  Iron  Processes. 

Scarcely  a  month  passes  without  the  an- 
nouncement of  some  alleged  or  real  improve- 
ment in  the  methods  of  smelting  iron,  convert- 
ing iron  into  steel,  or  working  up  iron  into  the 
various  forms  called  for  in  the  consumption  of 
that  important  article. 

A  new  and  cheap  alloy  of  iron,  called  Ster- 
ling Metal,  lately  produced,  is  reported  to  bo 
harder  than  cast  steel,  and,  if  so,  will  come  into 
use  for  edge  tools.  The  process  of  converting 
pig  iron  into  wrought  iron,  in  a  puddling  fur- 
nace worked  by  machinery,  is  coming  into  fa- 
vor, saving  much  hand  labor.  The  conversion 
of  cast  iron  into  steel  by  puddling,  at  one  op- 
eration, is  also  becoming  important.  The  slag 
of  iron  foundries,  heretofore  valueless,  is  now 
pulverized  and  mixed  with  lime,  to  make 
bricks,  artificial  stone,  and  ornamental  articles 
of  many  kinds.  In  an  Iron  smelting  furnace 
lately  tried  at  Hudson,  New  York,  the  smoke 
passes  out  not  at  the  top,  as  in  the  ordinary 
furnaces,  but  through  flues  nine  feet  below  the 
top,  and  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  saving  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  in  tho  quantity  of  coal  re- 
quired to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron.  Nearly  every 
periodical  devoted  to  the  industrial  arts  tells  of 
late  progress  of  inventions  in  the  working  of 
iron. 


Mechanical  Progress. — The  surprising  ad- 
vances made  by  the  arts  at  the  present  time — 
advances  which  are  made  at  a  rate  far  exceeding 
that  of  former  times — is  readily  accounted  for 
by  the  reflex  action  which  each  invention  has 
upon  others.  Taking  the  steam  engine  as  an 
example,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  if  the  most 
perfect  drawing  of  one  of  our  modern  steam  en- 
gines had  been  presented  to  the  mechanics  of  the 
seventeenth  century  it  would  not  have  enabled 
them  to  construct  one  like  it.  The  planing 
machine,  the  slide-lathe,  the  power  punch,  the 
shears,  and  numerous  other  machines  had  to  be 
invented  before  the  modern  steam  engine  could 
become  a  possibility.  To  them  the  boring  out 
of  a  true  cylinder,  six  feet  in  diameter  and 
eight  feet  long,  would  have  been  an  utter 
impossibility.  Our  modern  steamships,  lo- 
comotives and  factories  depend  for  their  suc- 
cess not  only  upon  the  invention  of  steam  en- 
gines and  special  machines,  but  upon  the  abil- 
ity of  our  machine  shops  to  construct  these 
engines  and  machines  after  they  have  been  in- 
vented. 


Mammoth  Car. — Among  the  mechanical  nov- 
elties to  be  seen  at  the  Grand  Central 
Depot,  in  New  York,  is  a  steam  railway  car  70 
ft.  wide,  which  travels  on  a  track  of  correspond- 
ing width.  This  great  vehicle  is  made  in  the 
form  of  a  low  platform  car,  and  the  track  on 
which  it  runs  is  provided  with  four  rails,  ex- 
tending from  Fourth  Avenue  to  Madison  Ave- 
nue. The  car  is  used  for  the  lateral  transfer  of 
passenger  ears  from  the  main  tracks  of  the 
Hudson  River,  Harlem  and  New  Haven  Rail- 
ways to  the  various  side  tracks,  thus  avoiding 
the  use  of  turntables.  The  car  is  propelled  by 
steam,  the  engine  and  boiler  being  contained 
within  a  sheet-iron  house  carried  on  one  side  of 
the  machine.  The  cars  to  be  transferred  are 
run  upon  the  great  car;  steam  is  then  turned 
on  and  the  huge  machine  trots  off  with  its  bur- 
den with  as  much  ease  as  a  horse  draws  a  bug- 
gy. The  machine  is  supported  on  eight  wheels, 
arranged  on  independent  axles.  There  are  in 
addition  four  driving  wheels  arranged  upon  one 
axle. 


Germination — Its  Relation  to  Light. — The 
theory  of  the  germination  of  plants,  which  has 
been  heretofore  admitted  requires  that  the 
germinating  seed  be  excluded  from  direct  sun- 
light. Late  experiments  appear  to  establish  the 
fact  that,  while  exclusion  from  the  luminous 
rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  is  necessary  to  the 
healthy  germination  of  seeds,  yet  the  chemical 
or  actinic  rays  are  indispensable  to  the  process. 
These  penetrate  much  deeper  into  the  soil  than 
do  the  luminous  rays.  The  exclusion  of  the 
chemical  rays,  and  not  the  absence  of  oxygen 
alone,  is  assumed  to  be  the  cause  of  seeds  fail- 
ing to  grow  when  buried  too  deeply  in  the 
earth.  Will  our  agricultural  colleges  settle  this 
question  by  careful  experiments  ?  Let  us  have 
all  that  can  be  known  of  the  mysteries  of  plant 
life. 


The  Baltimore  Tunnel. — Among  the  im- 
portant tunneling  operations  now  in  prog- 
ress, is  the  railroad  tunnel  now  being  con- 
structed under  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The 
necessity  of  such  a  work  must  be  apparent 
to  every  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  pass  from 
one  railroad  terminus  to  the  other  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  that  city,  by  the  slow  horse-car 
conveyance  now  in  use  there.  This  tunuel  will 
be  1%  miles  in  length  and  is  being  pushed  for- 
ward as  rapidly  as  the  nature  of  the  work  will 
admit.  The  work  of  excavation  is  being  carried 
on  at  the  rate  of  about  100  feet  per  day,  at 
eleven  different  points. 

The  tunnel  for  the  most  part,  passes  under 
the  streets.  The  excavation  goes  on  from  the 
surface;  permanent  side  walls  are  constructed, 
the  excavation  arched  over,  and  the  road  way 
or  other  earth  area  replaced.  Over  1,800  feet 
had  been  completed  and  arched  over,  up  to  the 
middle  of  June. 


Advantage  of  Labor-Saving  Machinery. — 
In  no  way  has  the  beneficial  effect  of  labor- 
saving  machines  in  improving  the  condition  of 
workmen  been  better  exemplified  than  by  the 
application  of  the  sewing  machine  to  the  manu- 
facture of  shoes.  The  workmen  of  Lynn, 
Massachusetts,  who  in  18G2  were  earning  10 
dollars  a  week  without  the  assistance  of  the 
leather  sewing  machine,  are  now,  it  is  reported, 
earning  50  dollars  a  week  with  the  aid  of  this 
useful  apparatus.  The  inventor,  who  in  1862 
was  threatened  with  mob  violence,  is  now  con- 
sidered by  the  workmen  as  their  greatest  bene- 
factor. Within  the  last  ten  years  the  town  of 
Lynn  has  doubled  in  population  and  taxable 
property,  and  it  is  estimated  that  44,000,000 
dollars  have  been  saved  to  the  whole  country 
by  the  invention  of  the  sewing-machine  as  ap- 
paratus as  aplied  to  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
cles of  leather. 


Car  Starter — William  M.  Stratton  and  Wil- 
liam E.  Stratton,  of  West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  have 
recently  patented  an  improvement  in  ap- 
paratus for  storing  up,  in  a  spring  or 
springs,  the  power  expended  in  arresting  the 
motion  of  the  car,  to  be  used  in  setting  it  in 
motion  again,  and  it  consists  in  having  the 
drum,  which  is  employed  to  wind  up  the  ten- 
sion cord  of  the  spring,  made  with  such  de- 
vices and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
may  be  locked  and  held  after  being  detached 
from  the  gearing  conneced  with  the  axle  to 
wind  it  up,  so  that  the  car  may  be  allow  to  run 
awhile  before  the  power  of  the  spring  is  ap- 
plied; thus  making  the  apparatus  capable  of 
retaining  the  power  stored  up  in  the  spring 
while  the  car  is  going  down  a  descending  grade 
and  using  it  on  an  ascending  grade,  the  car  run- 
ning free  between  the  grades.  The  invention 
also  consists  in  certain  novel  devices,  for  thus 
detaching,  holding,  and  locking  the  winding 
drum. 


A  Pressure  Gauge  for  Guns. — The  principal 
suggested  by  Tresca's  experiments  on  the  flow 
of  solids  has  been  applied  in  practice  for  de- 
termining the  pressure  produced  in  the  bore  of 
large  guns.  A  cylindrical  hole,  bored  into  the 
gun,  is  filled  by  a  block  of  lead,  supported  be- 
hind by  a  steel  block,  through  which  is  a  small 
cylindrical  hole.  When  pressure  acts  upon  the 
lead,  a  portion  of  it  is  forced  into  the  hole  in 
the  steel  block.  By  estimating  the  volume  of 
lead  found  in  the  cavity  after  a  discharge,  a 
means  of  measuring  the  pressure  exerted  within 
the  gun  is  given. 


Appropriation  for  Astronomical  Purposes. 
The  General  Appropriation  Act  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress  sets  aside  $75,000  for 
the  establishment  of  an  astronomical  base,  and 
the  continuance  of  military  and  geographical 
surveys  and  explorations  west  of  the  100th  me- 
ridian of  longitude.  These  surveys  and  explo- 
rations are  under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant 
George  M.  Wheeler,  who  headed  the  expedi- 
tion that  explored  a  line  last  year  from  Elko  to 
the  Mexican  Boundary.  He  was  to  start  from 
Washington  about  a  week  ago  to  continue  his 
work.  Much  is  expected  from  his  explorations, 
and  many  inquiries  have  been  made  for  printed 
copies  of  his  last  report,  but  the  Government 
printing  office  has  not  yet  turned  them  out. 

Change  of  Habit. — Loranlhus  macranthua  of 
New  Zealand,  parasitic  there  upon  trees  of  Ru- 
taca:  and  Violaav,  is  deserting  these  in  favor  of 
trees  introduced  by  the  European  settlers,  such 
as  hawthorn,  plum,  peach,  and  especially 
laburnum,  which  was  introduced  as  lately  as 
1859.  Its  flowers  are  abundantly  visited  by  the 
European  honey-bee. — Garden. 


An  Alloy  to  Unite  Iron  and  Brass. — C. 
Mene  communicates  the  fact  that  an  alloy,  com- 
posed of  3  parts  of  tin,  39.5  copper  and  7.5 
parts  of  zinc,  is  very  well  adapted  for  joining 
brass  or  copper  to  iron  and  steel.  The  author 
suggests  likewise  the  propriety  of  increasing 
the  proportion  of  zinc  in  the  mixture  to  10 
parts,  since  the  heat  of  the  smelting  operation 
volatilizes  enough  of  it  to  bring  it  down  to  the 
amount  named. 


Stretching  of  Chains. — Professor  Trow- 
bridge, of  Yale  College,  has  stated  that  at  the 
Novelty  works,  N.  Y.,  he  once  made  a  chain  a 
thousand  feet  long,  to  be  used  for  pulling  a  load 
of  ten  tons  up  an  incline  five  hundred  feet  long 
and  one  hundred  feet  high.  In  one  year  he 
took  out,  little  by  little,  sixteen  feet  of  slack 
caused  by  stretching.  The  chain  got  stretched 
out  in  time,  though,  and  then  did  not  alter. 


Petroleum  in  San  Domingo. — Prof.  Gabb 
finds  a  locality,  the  only  one  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  of  bituminous  products  on  the  island 
of  Santo  Domingo.  Thespof'reminds  him  strik- 
ingly of  tho  California  petroleum  springs,  not 
less  in  tho  existance  of  oil,  pitch  and  gas,  than 
in  the  usual  broken-down  steam  engine  and 
fragments  of  artesian  well  tools  lying  scattered 
about." 


Copper  in  Cocoa. — Careful  chemical  analy- 
ses show  that  cocoa  and  chocolate  always  con- 
tain a  small  percentage  of  copper.  The  husks 
of  the  cocoa  have  been  found  to  contain  as 
high  as  0.025  per  cent,  of  copper,  while  the 
kernel  of  the  bean  only  contained  0.004.  Sam- 
ples of  chocolate  contained  0.0125  of  copper. 

Boston  is  likely  to  be  the  first  city  in  the 
East  to  invest  in  a  narrow-gauge  railway.  It 
proposes  a  line  to  run  from  the  city  to  Revere 
and  Lynn  beaches. 


List  of  Pacific  Coast  Patent 

The  following  re-issue  is  the  only  pate, 
sued  for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors,  for  the  week 
ending  June  18,  1872: 
Chain-Elevator  and   Bucket. — John  A.  Ball, 

Grass  Valley,  Cal.— Patent  No.  96,  866,  dated 

November  16,  1869. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained  through 
Dewey  &  Co's.  Mining  and  Scientific  Press, 
American  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the  fol- 
lowing are  worthy  of  mention : 

Improved  Grain  Cleaner.— John  H.  De- 
Force,  Healdsburg,  Sonoma  county,  Cal.  This 
grain  cleaner  is  intended  more  particularly  to  be 
used  in  mills,  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly 
cleaninS  wheat  previous  to  its  being  ground 
into  flour.  It  consists  of  a  peculiarly  con- 
structed pipe  or  spout,  through  which  air  is 
drawn  by  a  fan.  The  grain  is  delivered  into  a 
vertical  spout  at  the  end  of  the  spout  or  pipe 
opposite  the  fan,  so  that  the  chatf  and  lighter 
grains  will  be  drawn  by  the  suction  produced 
by  the  fan,  through  the  pipe,  while  the  heavier 
and  larger  grains  on  account  of  their  superior 
specific  gravity,  will  fall  upon  a  series  of  separa- 
ting plates  or  screens  where  the  cheat  and  bar- 
ley are  separated  from  the  wheat. 

Machine  for  Painting  Wire  Cloth. — Samuel 
Graves,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  machine  is 
intended  to  be  used  for  painting  wire  cloth, 
such  as  is  manufactured  in  strips  of  considera- 
ble length  and  afterwards  rolled  in  the  manner 
of  forming  rolls  of  ordinary  cloth.  It  can  also 
be  used  for  painting  or  coating  any  other  fi- 
brous material,  such  as  cloth,  where  such  a  pro- 
cess is  required.  The  usual  manner  of  apply- 
ing paint  to  wire  cloth  is  by  means  of  brushes, 
which  renders  the  process  very  tedious,  espe- 
cially so  as  it  requires  great  care  to  prevent  tho 
meshes  of  the  cloth  from  becoming  filled  with 
the  paint,  where  it  will  dry  and  not  only  injure 
its  appearance  but  the  utility  of  the  cloth.  In 
this  machine  the  cloth  is  passed  through  a  bath 
of  paint  or  other  mixture  so  that  it  will  be  cov- 
ered, and  afterwards  passed  between  elastic 
rollers  which  will  press  out  all  the  superfluous 
paint  which  has  lodged  in  the  meshes,  and  leave 
the  wires  with  a  proper  coating  of  paint  to  pro- 
tect them.  The  machine  consists  of  a  box  in 
which  the  paint  is  kept;  proper  mechanism  is 
provided  for  stirring  the  paint  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it  from  settling  or  becoming  thick.  India 
rubber  or  other  elastic  rollers  are  secured  above 
this  vessel  so  that  the  cloth  can  be  carried  up 
directly  between  them.  Upon  each  side  of 
these  rollers  are  fixed  hoppers  or  troughs  which 
receive  the  superfluous  paint  which  the  rollers 
take  from  the  cloth,  and  direct  it  back  to  the 
main  vessel  or  tank. 


Encouraging  the  Manufacture  op  Beet 
Sugar.— The  New  Jersey  Legislature,  at 
its  last  session,  passed  the  following  act: 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
That  for  the  term  of  ten  years  next  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  all  the  machinery, 
buildings,  real  estate,  and  all  other  proper- 
ty owned  by  any  individual  or  individuals, 
corporaiion  or  corporations  organized  un- 
der any  law  of  this  State,  and  used  exclu- 
sively in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
beet  sugar,  are  hereby  exempted  from  tax- 
ation for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  provid- 
ed that  this  exemption  from  taxation  shall 
not  apply  to  lands  upon  which  beets  are 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  manufacture. 

2.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  stock  of 
any  incorporated  company  engaged  exclu- 
sively in  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  in 
this  State,  held  and  owned  by  any  indi- 
vidual or  individuals,  shall  be  exempt  from 
taxation  for  any  purpose  for  the  time  spe- 
cified in  the  first  section  of  this  act. 

3.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  act  shall 
take  effect  immediately,  and  be  in  force 
from  and  after  its  passage. 

Bee  Culture. — It  has  always  surprised 
us  that  more  attention  was  not  paid  to  tho 
honey-bee.  Considering  the  amount  of 
capital  thus  invested,  and  labor  expended, 
it  is  ten  times  more  profitable  than  any 
other  item  on  the  farm.  In  this  climato 
where  flowers  of  all  kinds  are  abundant 
and  rich  in  honey  for  so  many  months  in 
the  year,  a  colony  of  bees  will  make  its 
own  costs  and  all  expenses  the  first  season. 
Honey  and  wax  have  been  important  items 
in  all  ages  of  the  world.  The  little  island 
of  Corsica  once  paid  Rome  an  annual 
tribute  of  200,000  pounds  of  wax.  In  tho 
provinco  of  Attica  in  Greece,  containing 
only  forty-five  square  miles,  20,000  lives 
are  kept.  In  1857,  the  yield  of  honey  and 
wax  in  Australia  was  estimated  at  seven 
million  dollars. —  Willamette  Fanner. 

A  good  library  is  a  precious  catacomb, 
wherein  are  embalmed  imperishably  the 
groat  minds  of  the  dead  who  will  never 
die. 
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Napa  County  Farmers'  Club. 


Club  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  After 
calling  to  order,  the  President  announced  that 
the  Constitution  was  open  for  signers,  whereupon 
the  following  gentlemen  added  their  names  to 
the  list  already  published:  11.  'Watson,  Suscol; 
E.  W.  Robinson,  Napa;  W.  S.  Jacks,  Napa; 
Kobt.  Brownlee,  Napa;  Ts.  Imrie,  Napa;  Wm. 
Gouvernenr  Morris,  Suscol;  W.  B.  Woodward, 
Oak  Knoll. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from 
W.  H.  Beotor,  Esq.,  concerning  the  manufact- 
ure of  grain  bags,  which  was  ordered  on  tile. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gridley  the  Secretary  was 
ordered  to  correspond  with  the  Club  of  Sauta 
Clara  county  witli  reference  to  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Rector's  letter. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  taken  up,  but  no 
one  seemed  to  know  exactly  how  to  get  at  the 
subject.  After  some  skirmishing,  however, 
Mr.  Fisher  opened  the  way  to  a  discussion. 
He  thought  that  the  first  thing  necessary  to  dis- 
pose of  our  crops  to  advantage  was  to  prepare 
them  properly  for  market.  This  involved  the 
questions  of  what  kinds  of  machinery  should 
we  use  ?  What  kind  of  labor  should  we  em- 
ploy, etc.  ?  He  suggested  that  the  question  be 
divided,  and  that  the  discussion  to-day  be  con- 
fined to  cereals. 

Mr.  Gridley  spoke  of  the  great  improvements 
that  had  been  made  within  his  memory  in  the 
modes  of  harvesting.  There  have  been  none 
greater  than  in  cutting.  He  thought  when 
reapers  came  into  use  that  improvement  was  at 
an  end,  but  was  glad  that  reapers  had  been  su- 
perseded by  headers.  The  latter  saved  much 
to  the  farmer,  and  yet  farmers  lost  a  great  deal 
by  cureless  heading.  Machinery  to  be  of  real 
advantage  must  be  used  carefully  and  skillfully. 
He  was  also  satisfied  that  farmers  usually  cut 
their  grain  too  late.  After  it  was  dead  ripe  it 
broke  off  and  shelled  out.  His  experience  had 
been  favorable  to  cutting  from  ten  days  to  two 
weeks  earlier  than  the  average  of  farmers,  and 
to  allow  the  grain  to  stand  in  stack  even  three 
months.  Grain  sweats  so  much  more  thoroughly 
and  would  be  threshed  so  much  better  under 
such  treatment.  By  treating  his  grain  in  this 
way  he  had  plumper  grain;  and  by  letting  it 
stand  he  would  secure  cheaper  threshing  and 
cheaper  sacks.  He  had  seen  the  Vibrator  Ma- 
chine work  in  the  East,  and  thought  it  would 
supercede  all  others  now  in  use. 

Sir.  llobinson  said  that  his  experiences  was 
limited.  He  had  tried  cutting  early ;  his  grain 
was  nice  and  plump,  but  it  was  not  threshed  so 
clean.  He  had  probably  saved  in  heading  what 
he  had  lost  in  threshing.  He  was  not  so  strong- 
ly for  early  cutting  as  Mr.  Gridley. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  heading  was  doubtless 
the  best  method  of  cutting,  and  Haines'  header 
the  best  in  use,  though  some  plan  might  be  de- 
vised to  save  grain  that  was  rattled  out.  He  did 
not  approve  of  cutting  green ;  had  had  grain 
mould  in  the  stack.  The  Vibrator  separator 
was  a  good  machine,  but  it  was  too  slow  to  take 
well  in  California.  We  want  speed,  even  at  the 
expense  of  other  requisites — he  thought  we 
were  too  much  in  a  hurry.  Threshing  must  be 
done  fast  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  labor. 
As  long  as  we  paid  men  by  the  day,  the  ma- 
chine that  does  the  work  in  the  fewest  days  will 
be  reckoned  the  best  machine.  The  Russell 
machine  was  good  enough  for  him.  It  would 
thresh  one-third  more  grain  than  the  Vibrator 
and  clean  it  weU. 

Mr.  Sawyer  said  that  he  had  had  fifty  years 
experience  in  harvesting  grain.  He  used  to  cut 
it  with  a  sickle,  ind  saved  it  all  because  it  was 
hard  to  get.  We  cut  more  grain  with  modern 
machines,  but  nut  at  less  cost  than  with  a 
sickle.  Heading  costs  from  £1.60  to  $2.00  per 
day,  while  cut  with  a  sickle  and  nicely  shocked, 
it  only  cost  from  $1.00  to  $1.50.  After  the 
sickle  came  the  cradle,  and  then  the  reaper  and 
header.  With  each  improvement  making  speed, 
more  grain  is  wasted,  but  not  much  money  is 
actually  lost  to  the  farmer.  The  man  who  runs 
the  header  is  the  man  who  makes  the  money. 
Small  farmers  could  not  afford  to  keep  machine- 
ry; the  capital  invested  lay  idle  too  long.  He 
finds  that  it  pays  better  to  hire  machinery  than 
to  own  it.  He  saw  the  first  thresher  that  was 
built  in  the  United  States  run,  and  had  run 
them  more  or  less  ever  since.  Thought  the 
Vibrator  a  good  machine — its  arrangement  for 
saving  grain  was  better  than  any  in  use.  One 
machine  (now  running  near  Antioch)  had  been 
sold  in  this  valley,  aud  warranted  to  thresh 
1,000  sacks  per  day.  No  machine  in  use  could 
compete  with  them  in  point  of  saving  grain ; 
they  made  up  in  this  respect  what  they  lacked 
in  capacity.  > 

.Mr.  Gridley  had  heard  from  the  machine  re- 
ferred to,  and  knew  that  it  was  giving  satisfac- 
tion. 

Mr.  Brownlee  was  sorry  that  Mr.  G.  had 
mistaken  so  seriously  in  the  policy  of  cutting 
grain  green  and  allowing  it  to  stand  so  long. 
He  would  not  cut  till  it  was  dead  ripe,  and 
would,  if  possible,  thresh  the  same  day.  It 
was  economy  every  way  to  cnt  aud  thresh  to- 
gether. He  has  a  Russell  separator  that  had  run 
nine  years,  and  had  done  as  good  work  as  any 
machine  within  his  knowledge. 

.Mr.  Youug  said  he  had  not  run  mtachinery, 
but  had  had  a  great  deal  of  grain  threshed.  All 
machines  wasted  more  or  less,  and  if  the  Vibra- 
tor did  not,  it  was  the  machine  for  him.  An 
improvement  that  would  save  grain  does  seem 
within  the  range  of  possibility,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  great  desideratum  now.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Brownlee,  that  if  possible  he  would 


cut  and  thresh  together;  but  if  he  could  not 
thresh  immediately  would  allow  grain  to  sweat 
thoroughly. 

Mr.  Fisher  said:  Our  object  is  economy. 
The  farmer,  in  plowing  or  harvesting  must  take 
advantage  of  all  improvements.  He  liked  the 
header — it  was  a  great  strike  in  advance,  yet  the 
loss  by  heading  was  sometimes  very  great. 
Grain  too  ripe  shells  out  and  breaks  off— he  had 
lost  fioni  five  to  eight  sacks  per  acre,  by  letting 
his  grain  stand  too  long.  There  are  advantages 
and  disadvantages  either  way;  if  grain  is  per- 
fectly ripe  before  cutting,  the  straw  is  better, 
and  straw  in  this  country  is  an  object,  but  it 
requires  a  longer  time  to  sweat  than  if  cut 
green.  He  thought  the  best  thresher  was  Rus- 
sell's latest  improved, though  the  capacity  of  the 
Vibrator  might  be  increased  until  it  would  be 
able  to  compete  with  others,  provided  it  was 
not  done  at  the  expense  of  its  cleaning.  The 
great  need  at  present  is  an  improved  shoe — a 
shoe  that  would  clean  all  that  could  be  thresh- 
ed. Our  grain  must  be  cleaned  better.  This 
was  his  principal  objection  to  cutting  green ;  if 
there  were  weeds  in  the  grain  it  could  not  be 
cleaned.  He  thought  the  best  time  to  cut  was 
when  grain  was  barely  ripe — ripe  but  not  dry. 
The  risk  of  having  it  shaken  out  by  the  north 
winds  is  too  great  to  justify  letting  it  stand  long 
after  it  is  ready  to  cut.  Mr.  Gridley,  by  way  of 
explanation,  said  that  calculating  all  the 
chances,  weighing  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
farmers  usually  let  their  grain  get  too  ripe  be- 
fore cutting.  Then  it  was  put  into  stacks,  and 
threshed  too  soon;  for  perfectly  ripe  grain,  be- 
ing dry,  would  not  sweat  as  quickly  nor  as 
thoroughly  as  if  it  were  a  little  green,  and 
hence  could  not  be  threshed  as  clean. 

Mr.  Sawyer,  referring  to  the  Vibrator  Ma- 
chine again,  said  that  its  capacity  for  threshing 
was  not  as  great  as  its  capacity  for  cleaning;  it 
would  clean  three  times  as  much  as  a  Russell 
would  thresh.  Its  clearing  apparatus,  the  wind 
and  riddles,  were  of  such  dimensions  and  so 
arranged  that  it  could  not  help  cleaning  grain 
perfectly. 

Mr.  Brownlee  stated  that  his  greatest  diffi- 
culty was  with  dog-fennel;  his  machine  would 
not  blow  ovt  r  the  weed  without  blowing  over 
more  wheat  than  he  could  afford  to  lose,  hence 
it  was  necessary  for  a  man  to  stand  by  the  shoe 
to  clear  out  the  weed  by  hand.  He  asked  if 
the  Vibrator  would  do  this.  Mr.  Sawyer 
thought  it  would.  Mr.  Brownlee  said  he  would 
like  to  see  one  tried;  if  it  would  do  what  Mr. 
S.  claimed  for  it,  he  would  buy  one.  Mr. 
Fisher  repeated  that  our  grain  must  be  cleaned, 
or  we  could  not  come  in  competition  with  grain 
from  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  makes  no 
difference  what  our  excuse  is;  it  only  concerns 
buyers  to  know  that  grain  is  clean  or  dirty — 
they  make  no  allowances  for  weeds  in  the 
field. 

The  same  question  was  continued  until  next 
meeting. 

On  motion  an  order  was  drawn  on  the  Treas- 
urer for  $5  for  the  use  of  the  Secretary. 

Club  adjourned  till  next  Saturday  at  2  p.  m. 
W.  A.  FisiiKB,  Pres. 

G.  W.  Henning,  Sec'y. 

Napa  City,  June  29,  1872. 


San  Jose  Farmers'  Club  and  Protective 
Association. 

[Reported  especially  for  the  Pacific  Ritual  I'rkss.] 

Meeting  of  July  6th. 
The  Club  met  in  their  new  hall,  at  1  r.  m. 
President,  Benj.  Casey  in  the  chair. 

A  communication,  containing  the  market  re- 
ports, was  received  from  Mr.  Todd.  The  Sec- 
retary was  instructed  to  acknowledge  the  favor- 
able reception  of  the  same. 
■  The  subject  chosen  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting  is:  "The  Merits  of  the  Different  Breeds 
of  Horses."' 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from 
The  Napa  County  Farmers'  Club,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Sacks.  It  contained  a  letter  from  Mr. 
W.  H.  Rector,  on  the  establishment  of  another 
bag  factory. 

The  Liquor  question  was  discussed  by  Mr. 
Jesse  Hobson,  who  strongly  favored  local  pro- 
hibition. Thought  that  our  laws  should  be  so 
changed  as  to  give  each  school  district  the  right 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  within  its  bor- 
ders if  the  inhabitants  desired.  He  said,  liquor 
is  the  one  gTeat  tax  that  the  country  groans 
under,  which  is  easily  shown  by  referring  to 
our  criminal  records. 

Grass   and   Grazing. 

These  were  next  discussed.  Mr.  Hobson  said, 
he  did  not  know  much  about  the  subject,  but 
he  noticed  that  the  parties  who  had  charge  of 
St.  James'  Square,  were  Belling  the  grass,  and 
appeared  to  be  doing  well;  they  had  cut  it  sev- 
eral times,  and  sold  it  at  fifty  cents  per  cart 
load.  He  had  bought  and  fed  several  tons  of 
it  to  his  cows  with  satisfactory  results.  He  be- 
lieved it  was  Italian  Rye-grass.  Mr.  Bnrgland 
thought  the  Italian  Rye-grass  might  do  very 
well,  and  would  like  to  see  it  thoroughly  tested. 
He  had  fairly  tested  Hungarian  grass.  His 
stock  would  eat  it  aud  keep  eating,  and 
nearly  starve  to  death  eating  it.  He  wanted  no 
more  of  that  kind.  He  said,  timothy  is  a  fail- 
ure in  our  valleys. 

Alfalfa  ruins  the  laud  and  cattle  don't  like  it. 
It  is  a  curse  to  any  farm — worse  than  Canada 
Thistles.  Mr.  Caldwell  wanted  to  know  if  the 
German  Panic  Grass  had  been  tried  in  this 
country.    It  grows  strong  and  quick,  and  did 


well  in  some  parts  of  the  East.  Grass  is  the 
foundation  of  prosperity  in  any  country,  and 
should  be  studied  by  our  farmers.  Mr.  Hobson 
thought  grain  ought  to  be  substituted  for  grass; 
he  felt  confident  that  it  is  preferable  and  that 
wheat  could  be  profitably  substituted  for  grass 
in  many  of  the  older  States.  Wheat  is  the 
best;  oats  may  do  better  along  the  Coast  where 
there  are  heavy  fogs.  The  common  grasses 
may  be  raised  with  profit  where  there  is  plenty 
of  moisture. 

Mr.  Holloway,  Jr.,  spoke  of  the  nutritious 
qualities  of  the  bunch  grass  in  Arizona  and 
Texas;  stock  do  better  on  that  than  any  other 
kind  of  grass.  He  thought  it  would  be  well  for 
some  one  to  experiment  on  cultivating  it.  Mr. 
Herring  being  called  upon  described  the  same 
grass,  said  it  was  hard  and  grew  in  isolated 
bunches;  for  hay  they  cut  it  with  a  hoe  and  fed 
roots  and  all.  Stock  eat  it  well,  but  perhaps  it 
is  because  in  that  dry  country  they  can  get  no 
better.  It  grows  in  jofnts  and  will  take  root  at 
the  joints  like  a  strawberry  vine.  Mr.  Burg- 
land  knew  the  grass  very  well;  he  had  not  much 
faith  in  its  good  qualities,  but  would  test  a  small 
patch  of  it  next  year;  he  thought  it  grew  in  our 
Coast  mountains,  if  not,  he  could  get  the  seed 
from  San  Diego. 

The  Club  received  an  invitation  from  Mr. 
Neuman  to  visit  his  cocoonery  in  Murphy's 
Block,  which  they  accepted.  Mr.  Neuman  ex- 
hibited the  worm  in  all  its  stages,  from  the  eggs 
being  deposited  by  the  moth,  to  the  matured 
moth  again;  at  present  they  seemed  to  be  doing 
very  well  and  the  proprietor  is  enthusiastic,  and 
seems  to  have  great  faith  in  the  final  success  of 
his  operations;  lam  told  that  his*  annuals  have 
nearly  all  died,  but  that  the  others  are  doing 
well.  The  members  of  the  Club  seemed 
pleased  with  their  visit  and  heartily  wished  Mr. 
Neuman  success  in  his  efforts. 

Sacramento  Farmers'  Club. 

The  club  met  on  Saturday  at  the  usual  time 
and  place,  President  Baker  in  the  chair. 
Steam  Plowing  Apparatus. 
Order  having  been  called,  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, by  invitation,  exhibited  to  the  members  of 
the  club  drawings  of  a  steam  engine  and  ap- 
paratus for  plowing  and  ditching — an  improve- 
ment of  Mr.  Campbell's  on  the  English  system 
of  plowing  by  means  of  a  stationary  engine, 
ropes  and  pulleys.  Mr.  Campbell  proposes  to 
use  two  engines,  and  the  following  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  them  and  what  he  claims  they  will  ac- 
complish. 

These  engines  are  capable  of  cultivating  from 
thirty  to  sixty  acres  per  day  of  ten  hours,  from 
seven  to  twelve  inches  in  depth,  or  in  cutting 
one  mile  of  ditching  per  hour,  three  feet  wide 
at  top,  one  foot  at  the  bottom,  by  two  and  a  half 
feet  in  depth —  or  3x1x2^  feet. 

They  may  be  made  available  at  a  moment's 
notice  for  any  ordinary  work,  such  as  thresh- 
ing, pumping,  sawing,  hoisting,  or  as  a  traction 
engine. 

They  are  fitted  with  Campbell's  compound 
windlass  expansion  frames,  telescopic  hoisting 
crane,  etc.  This  windlass  has  a  clip  drum,  en- 
abling one  engine  to  be  used  when  wanted  inde- 
pendently of  any  other,  for  plowing,  eto. 

The  expansion  frames  take  all  strains  entire- 
ly off  the  boilers,  thereby,  greatly  reducing  the 
wear  and  tear. 

The  cylinders  are  steamed-jaeketed,  and  all 
the  gearing  and  working  parts  are  made  of  oast- 
steel,  insuring  the  greatest  strength  and  lights 
ness. 

No  other  system  of  steam  cultivation  can 
compare  with  this  for  thoroughness  of  work, 
less  wear  and  tear,  and  economy  of  expenses 
for  work  done. 

Mr.  Campbell  also  submitted  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  members  the  following  compari- 
son between  direct  traction  and  stationary  en- 
gine cultivating:  The  best  traction  engine 
known  to  the  public  is  that  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Aveling  &  Porter.  Rochester,  England. 
Their  six-horse  power  has  an  indicated  power 
of  thirty-eight  horses  and  weighs  11,704  pounds; 
eighty-three  pounds  is  the  tractive  power  of  a 
horse"  at  four  miles  an  hour.  To  pull  a  ton  over 
soft  sandy  or  gravelly  ground  requires  a  strain 
of  210  pounds.  Consequently,  to  pull  such  an 
engine  over  such  ground,  requires"  2,000:  11,- 
704::  2.53:  14.8  horses,  leaving  38—14.8:  23.2 
horses  for  actual  work.  To  plow  a  furrow  eight 
inches  deep  by  ten  inches  breadth  it  requires  a 
strain  of  393  pounds.  This  power  would  pull 
five  (nearly)  plows  in  a  gang  at  four  miles  an 
hour.  This,  deducting  say  fifteen  per  Cent,  for 
stoppages,  will  give  75,112.8  feet  per  hour,  or 
1.7-24  acres  per  hour,  or  17.23  acres  per  day  of 
ten  hours  at  a  cost  of  1,!>00  pounds  of  coal  and 
two  (skilled)  men's  wages.  That  is,  assuming 
five  pounds  of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour. 
This  shows  a  consumption  of  1,160  pounds  per 
actual  work  done  and  740  pounds  for  propell- 
ing the  engine.  Supposing  this  engine  to  be 
fitted  up  with  a  clip  drum  the  friction  of  the 
rope  does  not  waste  one-tenth  of  the  engine 
power:  thus  we  should  have  34.2  horsepower 
for  actual  use  instead  of  23.2;  23.2:  34.2  5:8 
nearly  in  a  gang  5:  8:  17.24:  27.594  acres  pel 
day  of  tc  n  horns.  This  wiU  require  two  men 
(  skilled  )  and  two  boys.  Cost  of  direct  traction: 
2,000  pounds  of  coal  at  $10;  two  men,  $8;  cost 
for  seventeen  and  a  quarter  acres,  $18.  Cost 
of  stationary  traction :  2,000  pounds  of  coal  at 
$10;  two  men,  $8;  twoboys$3;  cost  for  twenty- 
seven  and  a  half  acres,  $21.  Thus  direct  trac- 
tion will  cost  $1.11-69  per  acre,  while  rope  trac- 
tion wil  cost  7ti. 22-55  cents  per  acre. 

After  examining  the  drawings  and  hearing 
them  explained,  and  considering  the  claims  and 


statements,  the  club  passed  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolution : 

Whereas,  Mr.  A.  Campbell  lias  exhibited  to 
this  club  drawings  for  a  st<  am  plowing  appa- 
ratus, an  improvement  of  his  on  the  English 
system  of  plowing  by  stationary  engim 
explaiueel  the  advantages  of  engine  power  over 
direct  traction;  and  whereas,  w<  are  fully  rati  - 
tied  that  the  productiveness  of  our  soil  can  be 
greatly  increased  by  deeper  and  more  thorough 
cultivation,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we-rcgard  Mr.  Campbell's  im- 
provement as  a  valuable  one,  and  would  be  glad 
to  see  the  plow  introduced  into  our  State 
ally— aud  hope  capitalists  who  are  interested  in 
the  agricultural  improvements  of  the  State  will 
not  hesitate  to  furnish  the  nessaiy  means  to  ac- 
complish the  object. 


Santa  Cruz  Farmers'  Club. 

The  Club  met  at  the  Court  House,  Santa 
Cruz,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  July  0th.  at  1 
o'clock  p.  m.,  the  President,  Mr.  Mattison,  in  the 
chair.  The  committee  on  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  the  fair  reported  back  to  the  Club  to 
set  the  time  aud  place.  After  some  discussion, 
it  was  decided  to  he>ld  the  fair  at  Santa  Cruz, 
on  the  10th,  11th  and  12th  of  October  next, 

The  following  executive  committee  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  arrangements 
B.  Cahoon,  F.  Adams,  D.  M.  Locke,  John 
Wooels,  H.  B.  Doane. 

On  motion  the  officers  of  the  Club  wer 
added  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Adams  from  the  Committee  on  questions 
proposed  by  the  Sacramento  Fanners'  Club, 
made  the  following  report: 

To  the  President  and  members  of  the  Farm- 
er's Club.  Gents  : — We,  your  committee  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  and  answer  the  Be*  ml 
questions  propounded  by  letter  of  the  Seeretai  J 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  would  report, 
that  we  have  performed  the  duty  assigned  to 
us  and  would  report. 

Answer  to  first  question.  That  the  effect  of 
the  heavy  rains  on  crops  in  this  County  lias 
been  such  as  to  materially  effect  the  yield, 

First. — By  draining  low  spots  which  were  not 
drained  and  where  the  water  stood  on  the  sur- 
face. 

tiecoml. — By  fouling  the  ground  by  growths  of 
fine  grasses,  forming  a  soel,  and  injuring  the 
growth  of  grain. 

lldrd. — By  productions  of  foreign  matters 
such  as  Cheat,  Cockle,  Smut  and  other  foreign 
substances. 

Fourth. — By  preventing  farmers  from  getting 
in  their  late  crops  in  time  to  ensure  a  full  yield. 
Taking  all  these  together,   the   yield   at   this 
year  is  not  so  good  as  last  year. 

Answer  to  second  question.  That  our  apple 
crops  are  good, — in  fact  never  better.  This 
may  be  said  of  all  kinds  of  fruit,  except  peaches, 
which  are  somewhat  ittjun  d  by  the  late  frosts. 
Answer  to  third  qui  >iion.  Some  line  fi nit 
trees  have  been  injured  by  the  water  standing 
around  the  roots,  injuring  them  by  causing  de- 
cay of  the  smaller  fibres. 

We  are  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that 
thorough  drainage  is  the  best  and  only  preven- 
tative or  guard  against  loss  of  fruit  trees,  or 
their  injury  against  heavy  rains,  and  long  wet 
winters.  On  motion  the  report  was  adopti  d. 
The  club  then  adjourned  for  two  weeks. 

San  Joaquin  Farmers'  Club. 

The  Club  met  July  6th,  Dr.  E.  S.  Hold  11. 
President,  in  the  chair.  On  motion.  Air. 
Phelps  was  appointed  Secretary  pro  tern.  Mr. 
Phelps,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
Exchange,  reported  that  he  had  accepted  the 
resignation  of  B.  F.  Kohlberg,  who  has  been 
acting  as  agent  for  the  Exchange,  aud  that  he 
(Mr.  Phelps)  had  turned  over  the  business  of 
the  Exchange  to  Ring  k  Denig.  He  recom- 
mended that  the  Labor  Exchange  be  abolish,  d, 
and  the  committee  discharged,  which,  on  motion 
of  Capt.  Ketehum,  was  agreed  to.  Mr.  Fairchild, 
from  the  Committee  on  Thre-shing,  reported 
that  nothing  bad  been  done  regarding  the  test- 
ing of  different  machines,  further  than  a  good 
amount  of  blowing.  He  thought  that  if  the  gas 
expanded  had  any  motive  power  in  it  and  had 
been  applied  to  the  machines,  it  won]  have  run 
them  both  out  of  the  State  in  opposite  directions. 
He  believed  that  the  friends  of  the  Vibrator  and 
the  Case  machines  were  afraid  of  each  other: 
said  that  they  had  been  near  each  other  for 
some  time,  and  if  they  had  been  very 
anxious  to  engage  in  a  contest  they  could  have 
done  so  long  ago. 

The  President  remarked  that  he  thought  tliere 
was  something  radically  wrong — other  far  me' 
clubs  had  no  trouble.  Mr.  Phelps,  Chairman 
of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Threshing,  said  that 
heretofore  all  the  blame  had  been  laid  on  the 
manufacturers  and  agents  of  the  different  ma- 
chines in  a  contest  at  their  own  expense  ;  but 
now,  Mr.  Nichols,  manufacturerof  the  Vibrator, 
and  Mr.  Erskinc,  of  the  (as.  machine,  have- 
each  agreed  to  bear  all  the  expense  ni 
to  engage  in  a  friendly  contest  to  test  the 
respective  merits  of  their  machines  ;  and  Mr. 
Hewlett,  of  the  firm  of  Jones  &  Hewlett,  baa 
also  agreed  to  contribute  largely  for  the  same 

Surposo.     Mr.  Phelps  said  that   Mr.   FaiielnM, 
[r.  Smyth  and  himself,  h  id  left  their  harvest- 
ing and  spent  much  valuable  time  in  trying  to 
bring  on  a  trial  but  all  their  efforts  had  failed. 
Mr   Fairchild  moved  that  a  committee  of  one 
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be  appointed  to  wait  on  the  owners  of  the  dif- 
ferent machines  and  get  a  definite  answer. 
Captain  Ketchum  thought  they  would  be  ready 
very  soon.  During  the  discussion,  Mr.  Sperry, 
agent  of  the  Vibrator,  entered  the  hall  and 
stated  that  the  reason  the  contemplated  contest 
had  not  come  off  was  that  both  parties  owning 
the  respective  machines  (himself  and  Mr. 
Graves)  were  very  much  behind  with  their 
work;  that  the  weeds  were  getting  the  start  of 
them;  but  as  soon  as  they  could  get  their  grain 
stacked,  the  trial  would  certainly  take  place. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Smyth,  the  subject  was  post- 
poned for  one  week.  Mr.  Learned  called  the 
attention  of  the  Club  to  the  fact  that  the  Board 
of  Equalization  would  meet  on  Monday,  July  8. 

The  President  notified  the  Committee  on 
Taxation  that  the  farmers  depended  on  the 
committee  to  be  prompt  in  attending  to  their 
duty,  as  their  action  was  of  vital  importance  to 
the  whole  fanning  community.  He  said  that 
siuco  the  subject  of  unjust  taxation  had  been 
started  by  this  Club,  it.  had  been  taken  up  by 
all  the  different  clubs  in  the  State,  some  of 
whom  are  taking  very  decisive  action  in  the 
matter  and  would  not  cease  until  some  relief  be 
had  by  the  hard  working  farmer  from  the  op- 
pressive yoke  of  unjust  taxation.  The  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  of  fertilizing  the  soil  was 
announced  to  be  next  in  order,  and  the  Presi- 
dent stated  that  he  had  written  an  essay  on  the 
subject,  which,  on  motion,  he  read  to  the  Club. 

[  We  are  obliged  to  defer  the  publication  of 
the  Essay,  this  week.— Ed.] 
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CALIFORNIA. 

BUTTE. 

Enterprise,  July  5:  Fine  Yield. — The 
Dan  Bid  well  farm,  near  Chico,  has  in  cul- 
tivation this  year  600  acres  of  wheat,  which 
will  yield  from  30  to  35  bushels  per  acre;  100 
acres  of  barley,  producing  50  bushels  per 
acre;  150  acres  of  hay  affording  two  tons  per 
acre.  There  are  also  upon  the  pi-emises 
5,000  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  and  10,000 
grape  vines. 

Seeking  New  Pastuke. — On  one  day  of 
the  present  week  Sandy  Young  and  Andy 
Reavis  drove  from  the  Ranch  of  D.  M. 
Reavis,  his  (Reavis')  large  head  of  cattle, 
destined  for  points  in  the  mountains, 
where  only  Sanely  Young  himself  can  tell. 

Wheat. — Wheat  has  gone  down  in  price 
very  low,  as  is  always  is  the  case  just  at 
harvest.  The  distant  crops  as  yet  have 
not  developed  themselves,  and  no  one  can 
place  an  estimate  of  what  the  demand  will 
be.  We  will  know  soon,  when  a  better 
judgment  may  be  arrived  at  as  to  when  to 
sell. 

Alfalfa. — We  would  advise  our  farmers 
that  all  over  the  State  the  alfalfa  clover  is 
becoming  a  favorite,  and  that  wherever 
sown  it  grows  well.  It  needs  no  irriga- 
tion. 

Emigrants. — Quite  a  number  of  families 
are  passing  through  this  place,  bound  for 
Titt  river.  The  mountain  valleys  are  fast 
filling  up  and  taking  away  many  of  our 
best  citizens. 

Traveling. — Prom  reliable  sources  we 
have  learned  that  Gen.  Bid  well  and  lady 
will,  within  a  few  months,  visit  portions  of 
South  America,  Spain  and  other  European 
countries.  Benefit  to  his  wife's  health, 
and  an  examination  into  the  modes  of  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine  and  making  raisins  are 
tho  objects  of  the  visit. 

A  Sad  Accident. — Prom  a  visitor  to 
Chico  we  have  tho  following  relation  of  a 
terrible  accident  occuring  at  Nanna's  ranch 
in  Colusa  county,  on  Wednesday,  the  3d 
instant:  The  boiler  of  the  steam  thrasher 
belonging  to  Curtis  &  Nanna  bursted,  kill- 
ing a  youth  named  C.  Newton,  and  badly 
injuring  six  persons,  among  whom  was  Mr. 
Curtis.  The  machine  was  entirely  con- 
sumed, costing  $5,000,  and  three  stacks  of 
grain  were  burned. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

Gazette,  July  6:  Field  Fire. — A  fire  broke 
out  in  a  wheat  field  belonging  to  Fernando 
Pacheco,  some  two  miles  north  of  Concord 
about  ten  o'clock  Friday  forenoon.  Large 
numbers  of  people  from  the  harvest  fields 
of  the  surrounding  neighborhood  were 
hurried  to  the  spot  by  tho  smoke  signal, 
and  succeeded  in  extinguishing  tho  fire 
after  it  had  burned  over  twelve  or  fifteen 
acres.  It  is  thought  that  tho  fire  must 
have  been  set  intentionally  or  by  the  care- 
lessness of  some  straggling  smoker,  as  it  oc- 
curred in  a  part  of  the  field  distant  from 
any  road  or  path.  It  would  not  be  well 
for  the  comfort  of  any  person  that  he 
should  be  suspected  of  agency  in  such 
business,  about  this  season  of  the  year. 

Ordering  From  the  East. — We  hear 
that  several  farmers  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Clayton  have  united  in  ordering  grain 
sacks  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  from 
New  York,  which  they  expect  will  come  to 


them  at  rates  below  those  now  ruling  here. 
MERCED. 

Tribune,  July  6:  Crops. — The  crops 
hereabouts  are  yielding  far  in  excess  of 
what  the  most  sanguine  of  our  farmers 
predicted.  Capt.  Morrison,  who  had  esti- 
mated the  yield  of  his  ranch  at  twenty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  informs  us  that  the 
first  stack  threshed  yielded  an  average  of 
thirty-four  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  his  en- 
tire crop  will  average  over  thirty  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

Not  So. — A  rumor  prevails  below  here 
that  the  authors  of  the  recent  incendiary 
fires  in  this  county  were  caught  and  sum- 
marily hanged.  This  we  regret  to  say  is 
not  the  case.  Suspicion  is  directed  against 
no  one  particularly,  though  it  is  incontro- 
vertible that  the  grain  was  purposely  fired. 
Should  the  operator  or  operators  be  caught, 
however,  we  promise  on  behalf  of  the  out- 
raged farmers  that  the  rumor  will  be  real- 
ized. 

Fruit. — The  time  of  canning  fruit  has 
come  and  the  voice  of  the  preserving  kettle 
will  be  shortly  heard  in  the  land — that  is 
if  "  we'uns  "  can  get  fruit  in  plenty.  Until 
it  arrives  more  freely  and  is  held  at  lower 
rates  many  will  go  without.  What  is  the 
matter  ?  Let  us  hear  from  Santa  Clara  and 
Alameda.  Fruit  just  now  hints  too  strong- 
ly of  greenbacks. 
NEVADA. 

Truckee  Republican  July  5:  Snow  on 
the  Washok  Range. — The  warm  weather 
for  the  last  few  days  has  sluiced  the  snow  al- 
most all  offthe  western  summit  of  the  Washoe 
mountains.  Ou  the  summit  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  however,  it  still  glistens  cold  and 
deep,  and  apparently  is  undisturbed  by 
the  great  heat  prevailing  in  the  valleys  and 
foothills.  It  will  take  a  month  or  more 
of  warm  weather  to  expose  the  bare  sum- 
mits of  the  Sierras  in  sight  from  Truckee. 

Come  to  the  Wrong  Place. — Mr.  Bas- 
tine,  of  Washoe  City,  was  in  town  on 
Tuesday  in  search  of  thirty  wood-chop- 
pers. He  offered  from  $2  to  $2.50  per 
cord,  but  failed  to  find  either  white  man 
or  "  heathen  Chinee"  in  want  of  employ- 
ment who  could  be  seduced  to  leave 
Truckee.  This  is  the  last  place  in  Cali- 
fornia a  man  should  come  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enticing  away  laboring  men. 

PLACER. 

Herald,  July  G:  Harvest  Over. — Graiu 
cutting  is  about  over  in  this  county,  and 
reapers  and  headers  will  be  housed  for  the 
season,  and  the  threshers  will  be  brought 
out  and  set  to  work  next  week.  Farmers 
from  western  Placer,  the  chief  grain  rais- 
ing portion  of  the  county,  inform  us  that 
the  crops  will  prove  a  fair  average.  But 
for  too  much  rain  in  the  winter,  and  too 
little  in  the  spring,  it  would  have  been  an 
extra  good  crop.  The  grain  raised  here  is,  as 
usual,  the  finest  produced  in  any  portion 
of  the  State,  and  commands  the  highest 
price  in  the  market,  especially  from 
millers. 
SACRAMENTO. 

Folsom  Telegraph,  July  6:  Prosper- 
ing.— The  heavy  crops  this  year  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  State,  will  bring 
millions  of  dollars  into  the  pockets  of  the 
farmers.  They  will  need  it,  however,  and 
will  make  use  of  it,  as  most  of  them  have  run 
behind  for  the  past  two  years,  owing  to 
the  drouth,  buying  land  and  improving 
their  farms.  The  fruit  growers  will  also 
do  well.  The  vineyards  are  loaded  with 
grapes,  and  a  larger  amount  of  wine  and 
brandy  will  be  made  than  ever  before. 
Cotton  promises  well  and  will  pay  remark- 
ably well.  Miners  in  the  hills  are  as  a 
general  thing  doing  better  than  for  many 
years.  The  few  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  the  State  are  paying  well,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other,  capitalists  are  loth 
to  invest  their  money  in  this  branch  of 
industry. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Weekly  Bulletin,  June  29:  Heavy  Sale 
of  Cattle. — Robert  Kelley  sold  one  thou- 
sand head  of  beef  cattle  to  W.  G.  Hill,  of 
Cajon.     The  are  to  be  driven  to  Nevada. 

Big  Load  of  Hay. — Yesterday,  Capt. 
R.  K.  Porter,  with  a  six  horse  team, 
,  haul  six  tons  of  new,  nicely  baled  hay  from 
his  ranch  to  this  city,  for  which  he  found 
ready  sale. 

Passion  Flower.— Doubtless  many  of 
our  readers  have  observed  that  the  west 
side  of  the  Fifth  street  brewery  is  thickly 
covered  with  green  leaves  of  a  large  vine. 
We  are  informed  that  this  is  the  well- 
known  Passion  Flower.  The  stem  of  this 
flower  has  a  woody  texture,  becomes  quite 
large,  and  its  flexible  branches  attain  to 
considerable  length,  are  of  rapid  growth, 
and  spread  over  considerable  space.  The 
blossom  of  the  common  variety  is  star- 
shaped  and  beautiful  in  appearance.  This 
showy  plant  makes  a  handsome  arbor  cov- 
ering. 


SANTA  CLARA. 

Mercury,  July  6:  Cherry  Currants. — 
I.  A.  Wilcox,  at  his  experimental  gardens, 
two  miles  northwesterly  from  Santa  Clara, 
is  now  supplying  this  market  with  from 
1.200,  to  1,500  pounds  a  day  of  this  superb 
fruit.  He  is  also  shipping  about  double 
this  quantity  to  San  Francisco  daily — and 
this  in  the  commencement  of  the  fruitage. 
By  next  week  his  shipments  will  exceed 
6,000  pounds  a  day.  His  best  bearing 
plants  are  two  years  old.  The  cherry  cur- 
rant grows  in  immense  clusters  attached 
to  the  main  stock,  and  commences  fruiting 
close  to  the  ground.  To  preserve  its 
bright  scarlet  color  it  must  ripou  in  the 
shade  of  its  own  foliage.  It  can  only  at- 
tain perfection  by  thorough  cultivation  of 
the  soil  and  abundant  irrigation.  By  this 
means  Mr.  Wilcox  has  brought  his  fruit  to 
a  state  of  perfection  truly  remarkable.  In 
Alameda  county  the  lack  of  irrigative  fa- 
cilities is  seriously  felt;  the  plant  makes 
less  foliage,  and  the  color  of  the  fruit  is 
more  or  less  dimmed  by  the  sun.  Our 
flowing  wells  give  us  a  marked  advantage 
in  this  respect. 
SONOMA. 

Russian  River  Flag,  July  4:  Col.  H. 
L.  Preston,  late  of  Idaho,  has  bought  the 
Derrieux  vineyard  near  Cloverdale.  We 
have  no  idea  that  this  will  induce  the  Col. 
to  settle  down,  as  he  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
veterate travelers  in  the  world.  His 
brother  will  come  down  from  Oregon  and 
conduct  the  vineyard  in  connection  with 
stock  raising. 

Fruit. — J.  H.  Curtiss  has  the  thanks  of 
the  Flag  office  for  some  blackberries — as 
fine  ones  as  we  ever  saw.  He  also  left  us 
a  few  apples — some  of  the  1871  crop,  and 
some  of  this  year's  crop.  The  yearlings 
were  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

Vallejo  Independent,  July  3:  New 
Wheat. — There  is  a  large  quantity  of  new 
wheat  by  the  Elevator  on  two  very  long 
trains,  and  a  large  pile  is  lying  on  the 
Company's  wharf  just  this  side  of  the  ele- 
vator. 

Great    Curiosity. — Quite    a    curiosity 
was  shown  on  Mare   Island,    on   Monday, 
in  the   way  of   seven   well-formed  ears   of 
corn  on  a  single  stock. 
TUOLUMNE. 

Independent,  July  6:  Sheep. — We  un- 
derstand that  the  mountains  are  filled 
with  sheep.  Sheep  raising  is  a  very  profit- 
able business,  and  a  business  that  must  be 
understood  to  make  it  so.  Mutton  and 
wool  are  very  necessary  articles  to  man's 
prosperity  and  welfare,  and  from  the  ear- 
liest ages  the  sheep  has  been  his  friend. 
God  has  never  put  an  animal  on  the  earth 
that  has  been  of  more  service.  But  not- 
withstanding all  this,  there  are  other 
branches  in  the  stock  business  that  hold 
claim  to  the  public  domain ,  and  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for  range  although  less  remu- 
nerative and  not  so  damaging.  We  would 
like  to  see  these  sheep  men  pay  something 
for  value  received.  The  Legislature  of 
last  winter  made  no  provision  in  this  di- 
rection— but  we  hope  the  next  one  will. 

YOLO. 

Democrat,  June  29:  New  Wheat. — Sev- 
eral lots  of  new  wheat  have  been  brought 
in,  and  more  would  have  been  if  the  prices 
had  kept  up.  The  quality  of  the  lots  sold 
is  excellent,  and  tho  price  realized  from 
$1.50  to  $1.60  per  cental;  $1.50  is  now  the 
top  of  the  market  for  new  wheat  in  Wood- 
land. 

Mail,  July  6:  Yolo  Items — Coming  In. 
New  wheat  is  beginning  to  arrive  pretty 
freely,  and  moie  cars  and  engines  are  need- 
ed to  bear  it  away. 

The  artesian  well  is  progressing  favora- 
bly, and  the  auger  has  reached  a  depth  of 
650  feet — no  signs  of  water  yet. 

Busy. — Our  streets  have  not  been  so 
lively  for  the  past  few  days  as  usual,  which 
indicates  that  there  is  business  in  the  har- 
vest fields  for  all  who  wish  to  labor  and 
more  too.  The  bulk  of  the  wheat  will  be 
harvested  within  the  next  ten  days  or  two 
weeks,  and  then  the  railroad  will  have  bus- 
iness, which,  at  its  present  rate  of  steam 
and  carriage,  will  not  suffice  for  the  de- 
mand. 

OREGON. 

Oregoniau,  June  29:  The  Oregon  State 
Agricultural  Society  owns  140  acres  of  land 
near  Salem.  The  improvements  on  it  are 
valued  at  $10,000. 

A  farmer  in  Union  county  killed  2,000 
ground  squirrels  during  May  last.  May 
wasn't  a  good  month  for  ground  squirrels 
either. 

Wm.  Warren,  of  Yamhill  county,  has  an 
ox  which  has  been  twice  bitten  by  rattle- 
snakes this  season.  The  ox  is  likely  to  die 
from  the  effect  of  the  wounds. 

A  band  of  sheep  numbering  two  hundred 
head  passed  through  Eugene   on   Tuesday^ 


morning.     They  are  being  taken  to  i 
Oregon  over  the  O.  C.  M.  Road. 

The  late  spring  sown  grain  in  Washing 
ton  county  is  a  failure. 

Wool  in  the  Oregon  City  market  has 
gone  down  to  35  cents  per  pound. 

Timber  Burning. — Dense  volumes  of 
smoke  were  seen  to  issue  Monday  from  the 
timbered  region  west  of  the  city.  From 
indications  clearing  is  progressing  lively 
in  that  direction.  The  bases  of  the  wooded 
bights  invironing  the  western  limits  of  the 
city  are  being  rapidly  divested  of  their 
covering,  and  a  few  more  seasons  will  bring 
a  wonderful  change. 

Hay  harvest  has  begun  on  the  sound. 
The  "  yeasty  waves"  of  the  Columbia  still 
o'erspread  the  wild  meadow  lands  at 
Kalama. 

A  decision  by  Judge  Prim,  of  the  First 
Judicial  District,  is  announced,  which 
virtually  settles  the  question,  that  where 
lands  have  been  surveyed  and  returned  as 
agricultural  lands,  mere  possession  by  the 
miners  give  them  no  legal  or  equitable 
rights  sufficient  to  resist  a  patent. 

MONTANA. 

Mountaineer,  June  29:  Huckleberries. — 
Although  our  mountains  are  covered 
with  the  small  variety  of  the  huckleberry 
bush,  we  know  of  but  few  places  where  the 
large  bushes  grow.  On  the  Elk  Creek 
and  Maginnis  Gulch  Mountains  plenty  of 
them  are  found.  Let  some  of  our  towns- 
people make  arrangements  to  have  a  few 
of  these  bushes  shipped  up  next  spring  in 
time  for  planting.  The  fruit  is  among 
the  most  delicious  that  grows,  and  will 
well  repay  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
transplanting. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Harris  of  the  Bitter  Root, 
gave  us  a  call  this  week,  on  his  way  to  He- 
lena. He  says  that'  one  of  his  seedling 
apple  trees,  three  years  old,  has  fifty  well 
developed  apples  growing  on  it,  and  that 
his  plum  trees  are  bearing  this  year.  This 
evidence  of  the  adaptability  of  our  climate 
to  the  raising  of  fruit  should  be  sufficient 
to  induce  all  our  farmers  and  town  resi- 
dents to  plant  fruit  trees— from  the  top  of 
Mt.  Powell  down  to  the  lowest  level 
"where  the  pleasant  valleys  lie." 

Many  new  farms  have  been  taken  in 
Flint  and  willow  Creek  Valleys  within  the 
year,  and  crops  are  looking  well,  except 
where  damaged  by  crickets,  which  in 
many  places  threaten  to  destroy  every- 
thing. Some  farmers  have  had  to  employ 
men  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  them,  but 
most  of  the  ranch-men  think  they  will  be 
able  to  save  the  bulk  of  their  crops  by  the 
judicious  use  of  water  alone. 

Now  is  the  time  to  catch  kids.  Any  one 
living  near  the  range  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain or  Montana  Goat  will  make  it  pay  to 
catch  some  of  the  lambs.  There  is  a  de- 
mand in  California  and  other  places,  for 
rams,  and  if  a  few  could  be  secured,  they 
would  bring  a  good  round  price.  Messrs. 
Clark  and  Larabie,  bankers,  have  been 
applied  to,  to  secure  several  if  possible. 

WASHING-TON. 

The  Weather.  —  Walla  Walla  Union, 
June  29:  During  the  week  we  have  had 
weather  that  does  not  remind  us  quite  so 
much  of  the  place  that  the  preachers  tell 
us  of,  as  did  that  of  the  week  previous. 
During  the  fore  part  it  was  just  reasonably 
warm,  but  toward  the  middle  it  com- 
menced trying  to  rain,  and  on  yesterday 
afternoon  it  made  it  out  and  we  had  a  nice 
shower — the  first  for  some  weeks. 

The  Grain  Crop. —Wo  have  "inter- 
viewed" numbers  of  farmers  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and  from  their  state- 
ments we  gather  that  as  a  general  thing  Fall 
sown  grain  will  be  about  an  average  crop, 
but  that  the  spring  sowing  is  almost  uni- 
versally poor.  In  many  places  it  will  not 
be  worth  cutting  as  grain,  and  some  fields 
will  not  pay  to  cut  even  for  hay,  because 
of  tho  smut.  Our  crop  of  wheat  will  bo 
light,  and  other  grain  will  be  very  light. 

Cutting  Hay. — Just  now  many  of  our 
farmers  are  busy  cutting  hay.  We  see  that 
it  has  began  to  come  to  town.  While  the 
hay  crop  is  not  as  a  general  thing  good, 
there  will  be  a  large  amount  of  it  cut  this 
year,  as  much  grain  will  be  mowed  in- 
stead of  being  reaped.  At  the  low  prices 
of  graiu  and  high  prices  of  stock  we  do 
not  know  but  that  it  will  be  almost  as 
good  for  the  country  as  if  we  had  heavier 
crops  of  grain  and  consequently  less  hay. 

We  hear  complaints  made  by  stock  men 
that  grass  is  getting  very  poor  for  this 
time  of  tho  year.  The  early  part  of  the 
season  was  so  dry  that  it  did  not  grow  as 
tall  as  usual,  and  it  has  continued  so  dry 
that  the  grass  is  beginning  to  dry  up.  The 
consequence  is  that  feed  is  short,  and 
stock  is  not  doing  as  well  as  it  usually 
J  nfly  .at  tJsit  .fdAsoa  of  the  year. 
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A  Settled  Policy  on  Farms. 

The  whole  secret  of  successful  farming 
ofteu  lies  in  his  having  a  fixed  plan  of 
operations.  Multitudes  have  no  plan  but 
to  meet  their  immediate  necessities  and 
make  money  by  the  easiest  and  seemingly 
shortest  methods.  If  wool  brings  high 
prices,  thoy  will  gradually  give  up  dairy- 
ing and  work  into  sheep,  with  the  expec- 
tations of  making  their  fortunes.  If  wool 
and  mutton  raising  for  a  time  does  not  pay, 
they  sell  their  flocks  at  a  great  sacrifice. 
If  hops  are  sixty  cents  a  pound,  they  in- 
vest in  hop-poles  and  kilns  for  drying,  and 
expect  sudden  wealth.  If,  when  their 
yards  come  into  full  bearing,  the  prices 
fall  off  one-half  or  more,  thoy  are  disgusted, 
and  ready  to  plow  up  their  yards,  conclud- 
ing that  the  business  will  not  pay.  There  are 
men  who  are  always  taking  up  a  good  thing 
a  little  too  late  to  make  money  out  of  it. 
The  farmer  cannot  afford  this  continual 
change.  His  business  is  less  speculative 
than  any  other,  and  after  providing  forthe 
wants  of  his  family  and  stock,  he  should 
give  his  attention  steadily  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  few  animals,  crops  and  other  pro- 
ducts, on  which  he  can  rely  to  raise  money. 
Any  branch  of  farm  industry  steadily  fol- 
lowed, will  bo  found  profitable.  Dairying 
in  a  year  of  short  grass  might  not  pay  very 
well. 

But  years  of  drought  are  exceptions,  and 
the  man  who  makes  first  rate  butter  and 
cheese  will  find  them  a  reliable  source  of 
income.  "When  a  speciality  is  made  of 
some  one  crop,  it  is  particularly  important 
he  should  follow  it  steadily.  The  raisins 
of  hops  or  tobacco  requiro  fixtures  that  are 
useless  in  any  other  branch  of  farming, 
and  the  change  of  crops  involves  a  consid- 
erable loss  of  capital.  Besides  we  are  al- 
ways learning  in  a  good  business  to  which  we 
give  habitual  attention,  and  this  knowledge 
is  as  much  a  part  of  our  capital  as  the 
money  invested  in  tools  and  outbuildings. 
If  a  man  should  make  potatoes  his  leading 
crop,  he  would  study  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
production,  and  would  resort  to  devices  in 
the  preparation  of  the  seed  and  the  soil,  in 
the  use  of  manures,  and  in  cultivation, 
quite  unknown  to  the  farmer  who  pursues 
a  careless  style  of  husbandry,  he  could 
raise  potatoes  cheaper  than  his  neighbor, 
by  reason  of  his  improved  methods,  and 
if.  he  sold  at  the  samo  price,  make  money. 
Whatever  branch  of  farming  you  follow, 
stick  to  it  if  moderately  profitable.  Lay 
your  plans  ahead  and  be  prepared  for  ex- 
ceptional years,  when  large  profits  come 
from  high  prices,  or  losses  from  unfavora- 
ble seasons.  A  mixed  husbandry  is  always 
the  safer,  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
cultivation  of  commercial  crops  as  tobacco, 
hops,  fiax,  onion  seeds,  or  vegetable  seed 
of  any  kind,  garden  vegetables,  or  market 
fruits,  etc.  The  introduction  of  these  re- 
quires close  calculation,  definite  plans,  and 
the  thorough  business  management,  if  suc- 
cess be  attained. — Netr  York  Dau  Book. 


with  a  short,  erect  stem,  not  very  large, 
and  taking  up  very  little  space.  One  of 
its  main  characteristics  is  that  it  will  keep 
sound  late  in  the  season. 


Soubcks  of  Fertility  in  Farms. — The 
sources  of  fertility  to  farms  are  the  refuse 
of  the  crops  which  they  bear,  modified  by 
the  farm  stock,  and  preserved  and  judi- 
ciously applied  by  the  husbandman.  There 
is  not  a  vegetable  matter  grown  upon  the 
farm,  be  it  considered  never  so  useless  or 
obnoxious,  but  will,  after  it  has  served  or- 
dinary useful  purposes,  impart  fertility  to 
the  soil,  and  contribute  to  the  growth  of  a 
new  generation  of  plants,  if  it  is  judicious- 
ly husbanded  and  applied.  There  is  not 
an  animal  substance,  be  it  soil,  liquid  or 
gaseous — be  it  bone,  horn,  urine,  hair, 
wood  or  flesh,  or  the  gases  which  are  gen- 
erated by  the  decomposition  of  these  mat- 
ters—but, with  like  care  and  like  skill, 
may  be  converted  into  new  vegetable,  and 
afterward  into  new  animal  matters.  To 
economize  and  apply  all  these  fertilizing 
materials  is  the  province  and  the  duty  of 
the  husbandman. 


A  New  Potato  in  France— A  new  potato 
named  the  Marjo/iu  a  oeil  Hose,  or  the 
Rose-eye  Marjolin,  has  made  its  appear- 
anco  in  France,  and  which  is  claimed  to  bo 
very  superior,  not  only  for  its  fine  quality, 
but  as  a  long  keeper.  M.  Carriere,  the 
editor  of  the  Revue  Horticole,  states  that 
he  has  seen  it  and  tried  it,  and  that  the 
praises  lavished  upon  it  are  well  deserved. 
He  has  eaten  of  it  cooked  in  every  way; 
therefore  ho  knows.  Monsieur  Leclerc 
says  the  tuber  has  eyes  which  are  on  the 
surface,  not  sunken,  with  a  smooth  skin, 
and  somewhat  elongated  in  shape.  The 
flesh  is  somewhat  yellow,  very  fine, 
and   of  a  very  delicate   flavor.     It  grows 


What  to  do  With  our  Surplus  Fruits 
and  Vegetables. 

At  the  Agricultural  Convention  at  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia,  according  to  the  Ameri- 
can Arlizan  Mr.  B.  H.  True  described  a 
new  system  of  preserving  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, invented  by  Mr.  0.  Alden,  which  is 
highly  spoken  of,  and  which  will  doubt- 
less be  read  with  interest  by  many  of  the 
fruit  growers  of  this  State,  who  may  be 
anxious  as  to  the  manner  in  which  their  sur- 
plus fruit  may  be  utilized  best.  Mr.  True 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  pro- 
cess:— It  is  well  known  that  the  starch  and 
sugar  of  fruits  are  almost  identical  in  their 
chemical  constitution,  and  that  starch  de- 
velops into  sugar  by  the  aid  of  acid,  both 
in  natural  ripening  of  plants  and  in  such 
artificial  processes  as  the  conversion  of 
potato  starch  into  grape  sugar  by  the  aid 
(but  not  consumption)  of  sulphuric  acid, 
which  is  prosecuted  on  a  commercial 
scale  in  Germany.  But  to  Mr.  Alden  be- 
longs the  honor  of  the  discovery  that  the 
process  of  super-maturation  can  be  artifi- 
cially stimulated,  so  as  to  convert  the  mu- 
euous  constituents  of  any  organic  product 
largely  into  saccharine  matter,  in  a  very 
few  hours,  with  a  result  analogous  to  the 
"raisiuing"  of  the  grape.  In  other  words, 
this  wonderfully  enriching  change  which 
crude  art  can  only  effect  in  certain  spe- 
cially adapted  products,  such  as  the  grape, 
tig,  and  prune,  and  that  under  certain  pro- 
CMe  climatic  conditions,  is  now  found 
practicable   by   scientific  but  simple  appa- 


The  cost  of  this  machinery  complete  is 
$2,500.  The  following  is  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  what  is  claimed  to  be  accomplished 
with  one  of  these  machines  in  a  week's 
time,  at  work  on  peaches.  One  evapora- 
tor of  40  frames,  carrying  half  bushels  per 
framo,  two  frames  entering  and  coming 
out  every  nine  minutes,  makes  100  frames, 
or  80  bushels  in  12  hours.  Total,  say,  500 
bushels  per  week,  with  the  following  re- 
sult:— 

Five  hundred  bushels  per  week  yield 
4,000  povinds  fruit,   averaging   in   New 

"\  ork  80  cents 91,900 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  skins, 
worth  for  jelly  and  marmalade  6  cents 
per  pound 45 

Total $1,245 

COST. 

Five  hundred  bushels  at  50  cents  

Total  cost  for  fuel,  engineer,    girls   to   pare; 
peaches,  etc 1 in;j 

Whi  »le  expenses $413 

Net  profit  per  week    832 

Mention  is  made  of  the  delicious  syrup 
obtained  from  the  hydrated  sweet  potato, 
at  a  trifling  expense,  by  Mr.  Alden's  pat- 
ent  exhausting  process.  The  yield  is  over 
one  gallon.  The  average  product  per  acre 
is  500  bushels,  yielding,  at  only  one  dol- 
lar per  gallon,  $">00  in  syrup,  and  a  resid- 
uum of  five  thousand  pounds  of  flour, 
worth  at  least  $150.  The  cost  of  manufac- 
factnro,  without  paring,  need  not  exceed 
the  value  of  the  flour,  leaving  the  syrup 
$500  as  tho  annual  clear  product  of  tillage 
per  acre. 

1)iu:ssino  Bl\ck  Hoos. — A  correspond- 
ent of  the  Michigan  Fanner  says:  '•'The 
principal  objection  to  tho  Essex  and  Berk- 


THE     FLYING     FISH. 


ratus,  with  any  organ'C  product  containing 
amylaceous  matter,  and  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  The  apple,  peach,  or  tomato,  for 
instance,  can  bo  as  truly  "raisined,"  ac- 
cording to  its  kiud,  as  tho  grape;  and  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  infer  that,  by  the  same 
scientific  aid,  tho  "raisining"  of  the  grape, 
fig,  and  prune,  etc.,  may  be  dispatched 
with  like  celerity,  and  proportional  im- 
provement of  the  product  in  point  of  both 
richness  and  freshness,  especially  the  lat- 
ter. 

For  it  must  be  understood  that  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  Alden  preserved  fruits  or 
vegetables  is  wholly  or  mainly  in  their  en- 
hanced sweetness  and  refinement:  This 
change,  by  itself  considered,  as  illustrated 
by  the  dried  grape  or  raisin,  is  but  an  in- 
cident to  something  far  more  important, 
novel,  and  startling.  Dried  fruit  in  its 
best  estate  may  be  described  as  the  oppo- 
site of  fresh.  The  Alden  fruit,  on  the 
contrary,  is  fresh  fruit  (rendered  imper- 
ishable),  and,  therefore,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  dried  fruit. 

The  chief  mechanical  parts  of  the  ap- 
paratus are  the  evaporating  or  pneumatic 
chamber,  ordinarily  five  feet  square  and 
fifteen  feet  high;  the  revolving  endless 
chains,  one  at  each  corner  of  tho  chamber, 
running  vertically  and  carrying  brackets 
to  support  the  fruit  frames,  nine  inches 
apart,  and  each  carrying  half  a  bushel  of 
fruit ;  the  steam  coil  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber  containing  about  3,000  feet  of 
pipe  connected  with  a  boiler,  for  heating 
the  air-blasts ;  the  boiler  and  engine  for 
driving  the  blower.  The  fruit  enters  at 
the  top  of  the  chamber  where  the  air  blasts 
issue  out  in  a  tepid  and  slightly  humid 
state  from  having  passed  through  twenty 
to  forty  frames  of  fruit.  The  blasts  here 
take  off  the  surface  moisture  from  the  fruit 
quickly,  but  not  so  perfectly  as  to  incrust 
it.  At  every  nine  minutes  the  carrying 
chains  niovo  the  whole  series  of  fruit 
frames  downward  on  the  chamber,  by  the 
depth  of  one  interval  or  two,  according  to 
the  moisture  of  the  fruit,  two  frames  at 
the  bottom  being  taken  out  and  two  fresh- 
ly filled  being  put  in  at  the  top.  As  the 
fruit  descends  the  blast  becomes  gradually 
warmer  and  freer  from  humidity,  until  its 
highest  temperature  is  found  at'the  lowest 
interval,  where  it  is  from  1C0J  to  175"  Fahr. 


shire  breed  of  hogs  I  find  to  be  their  color. 
Now,  as  Vouatt  justly  observes,  this  is 
not  even  'skin  deep.'  The  coloring  matter 
will  be  found  to  l>e  secreted  between  the 
true  skin  and  the  epidermis  or  outer  skin. 
If  care  be  taken  in  scalding  black  hogs, 
they  can  be  dressed  as  white  as  any  white 
hogs.  It  is  a  well  known  principle  that  all 
black  substances  absorb  heat.  Hence  in 
dressing  black  hogs  the  water  should  not 
be  so  hot  as  in  scalding  white  ones.  If 
this  simple  rule  bo  observed,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  dressing  black  hogs.  In- 
stead of  this  color  being  an  objection,  I 
regard  it  as  an  advantage,  for  the  skin  of 
a  black  hog  will  always  be  found  to  be 
smooth  and  glossy,  free  from  cutaneous 
eruptions  and  always  clean. 

Texas  Cattle.— The  West  Side,  an  Ore- 
gon paper,  tells  us  how  they  get  Texas 
cattle  into  that  part  of  the  Great  North 
West.  Mr.  H.  H.  Burton,  who  left  here 
last  winter  for  Texas  to  buy  cattle,  writes 
to  his  family  at  North  Yamhill  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  purchasing  1,400  head  and  is 
now  on  his  way  home  with  them.  He  will 
make  two  summers'  drives  of  the  trip,  win- 
tering his  drove  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Missouri  and  getting  through  early  next 
summer.  The  drove  cost  88  each  for  cows 
with  calves,  $5  for  steers,  three  years  old 
and  upward,  and  $3.50  for  two-year-olds 
or  dry  cows. 

Ducks  are  said  to  be  great  insect  exter- 
minators. The  Grape  Cidturisi  advises  the 
raising  of  them  in  vineyards  as  they  will 
destroy  bugs,  thrips,  flies,  snails,  etc. 
Ducks  are  quite  as  profitable  for  eggs  as 
hens,  and  where  feed  is  plenty  and  cheap, 
are  always  profitable  to  raise.  Wo  would 
advise  feeding  the  poorer  quality  of  ripe 
grapes  to  the  fowls.  They  possess  great 
fattening  properties,  are  easy  to  raise,  and 
it  would  be  putting  them  to  a  good  use. 

Lice  on  Cattle  may  be  removed  by 
pouring  a  small  quantity  of  kerosene  on 
the  card  with  which  thoy  are  carded.  The 
application  should  bo  frequent,  though  in 
but  small  quantity,  till  the  lice  all  disap- 
pear. The  lousiest  herd  I  ever  saw  was 
completely  relieved  of  them  in  ten  days 
by  this  application  alone. 


The  Flying  Fish. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  flying  fish; 
all  similar  in  appearance  to  the  one  herewith 
illustrated.  They  are  all  characterized  by  an 
excessive  development  of  the  pectorals,  which 
assume  tho  form  of  wings,  and  are  used  as  such. 
Their  length  and  power  is  sufficient  to  enable 
the  possessors  to  support  themselves  in  the  air 
for  a  moment  only.  Fishes  of  this  family  are 
found  in  all  warm  and  temperate  seas.  They 
are  all  small,  varying  in  length  from  four  to 
about  twelve  inches. 


Australian   Forest   Trees. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Bcii  in-,  s.  It.  K.  C.  Stearns  read  a  very  interest- 
ing paper  entitled,  "The  Economic  Value  of 
Certain  Australian  Forest  Trees,  and  their 
Cultivation  in  California.''  It  treated  par- 
ticularly of  the  varieties  of  the  Eucalyptus 
which  Mr.  Stearns  eulogized  as  particularly- 
adapted  to  California.  We  will  give  this  paper 
in  full  in  a  future  issue.  The  reading  of  the 
paper  drew  some  of  the  members  out  in  a  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  merits  of  the  tree  and 
its  proper  cultivation,  strength,  value  as  tim- 
ber, medicinal  virtues,  etc. 

Professor  Bolandor  said  that  a  familiar  in- 
stance of  the  applicability  of  trees  in  temper- 
ing climate  might  be  noticed  when  coming  from 
the  Eastern  side  of  the  valley  towards  Sacra- 
mento and  Stockton.  Whilo  in  tho  valley  the 
wind  was  hot  and  uncomfortable;  on  neariug 
Sacramento  or  Stockton  tho  traveler  became 
conscious  of  a  refreshing  coolness,  caused  by 
the  existence  of  trees  at  those  places.  He  had 
put  a  thermometer  in  the  open  air  on  a  warm 
day,  and  then  placed  it  on  the  green  leaves  of  a 
tree,  and  it  showed  a  difference  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  degrees.  If  our  grain  fields  were  sur- 
rounded by  trees  they  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fitted. 

Professor  Davidson  said  that  this  fact  was 
recognized  in  Iowa,  where  they  set  aside  one 
day  in  the  year  to  plant  trees  for  that  purpose, 
generally  the  1st  of  May,  and  that  on  that  day 
last  year  it  was  estimated  that  upwards  of 
one   million  trees  had    already  been   set  out. 

Dr.  Stout  testified  to  the  hardihood  of  tho 
Eucalyptus.  He  also  said  that  parasites  did 
not  attack  it,  on  account  of  the  odor.  As  to 
the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  tree,  he  had 
taken  a  quantity  of  the  leaves  and  made  ciga- 
rettes of  them,  and  had  constructed  also  a 
respirator  so  that  the  fumes  from  the  leaves 
might  be  inhaled,  and  had  fouad  it  of  great 
assistance  iu  cases  of  sore  throat  and  chronic 
asthma.  For  the  latter  particularly  it  was 
very  effective  and  will  afford  ready  relief  in 
case  of  an  acute  attack.  He  had  strewn  the 
dried  leaves  in  the  basement  of  houses  whin 
there  were  bad  odors,  and  had  found  it  almost 
as  useful  as  carbolic  acid. 

Professor  Bolandcr  said  that  the  idea  was 
erroneous  that  the  Eucalyptus  was  fragile  and 
would  not  stand.  The  plant  should  be  bought 
young  for  transplanting.  These  trees  should 
be  planted  at  least  during  the  first  year  of 
growth,  and  they  will  take  root  and  not  be- 
easily  overthrown.  When  kept  in  pots  too  long, 
the  roots  become  deformed;  this  is  the  reason 
why  some  people  think  they  will  not  grow. 
The  easiest  and  best  way  to  cultivate  these  trees 
is  to  take  a  box  filled  with  sandy  soil  nearly  to 
the  top  and  the  remainder  covered  with  saw- 
dust; wet  the  sawdust  slightly,  throw  the  seed 
over  it  and  gently  rap  the  box  with  tho  hand. 
Keep  this  under  a  pioce  of  paper  or  iu  the  shade 
and  when  the  seeds  sprout  they  can  bo  taken 
out  like  a  small  cabbage  plant  and  set  out  at 
leisure. 

Dr.  Stout  said  they  should  not  be  supported 
by  a  rod  or  stick  placed  to  close  to  the  trunk 
since  it  prevented  the  branches  from  growing 
on  the  side  where  tho  support  was. 

Mr.    Stearns  said  that  when  the  plants  n 
placed  in  a  pot  the  tap  roots  assumed  a  rotary 
direction,  and  when  taken  out  and  planted  the 
trees  were  easily  overthrown. 

Professor  Bolander  said  the  trees  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  natural  ly  and  the  lower  branches 
should  never  be  cut  off.  At  Gen.  Naglee's  place 
in  San  Jose  where  he  has  raised  about  <JU  acres 
of  trees  of  all  kinds  the  pruning  knife  is  never 

Used. 

Paddle  V.m  it  Own  Canoe.—  The  man 
who  can  make  his  own  fire,  black  his  own 
boots,  carry  his  own  wood,  hoe  his  own 
garden,  pays  his  own  debts,  and  live  with- 
out wine  and  tobacco,  need  ask  no  favor  of 
him  who  rides  in  a  coach-and-four. 
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Paradoxes. 

Water  thrown  into  a  red-hot  metallic  vessel 
does  not  boil,  as  we  should  expect,  but  quietly 
gathers  itself  together,  forming  a  more  or  less 
perfect  sphere,  and  in  that  condition  floats 
about  gracefully  on  the  hot  surface  as  it  slowly 
evaporates  away.  If  at  the  same  time  a  very 
evaproizable  substance,  as  liquid  sulphurous 
acid  is  thrown  in,  the  water  may  actually  be 
frozen  in  the  red-hot  vessel. 

Water  boiled  in  a  glass  ilask  until  the  upper 
part  of  the  vessel  is  entirely  filled  with  steam, 
and  then  dexterously  corked  before  air  can  gain 
admission  and  placed  in  cold  water,  recom- 
mences to  boil.  The  boiling  is  produced  by 
cold  instead  of  heat,  and  the  experiment  is 
known  as  the  culinary  paradox. 

If  steam  from  water  boiling  at  212°  is  passed 
into  a  solution  of  a  salt  in  water,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  salt  solution  steadily  rises,  passing 
212°,  reaches  the  boiling  point  of  the  solution, 
and  finally  the  latter  also  boils  at  a  temperature 
as  high  and  even  higher  than  250°,  according  to 
its  nature.  There  we  have  the  extraordinary  re- 
sult of  obtaining  a  higher  temperature,  say  250°, 
from  a  lower  one,  viz.,  212   . 

If  there  is  anything  in  nature  that  posssses  a 
positive  character  it  is  light.  Yet  the  physicist 
may  so  reflect  the  light  from  a  given  source  as 
to  cause  it  to  destroy  itself  and  produce  dark- 
ness. In  like  manner  two  sounds  may  be  made 
to  interfere  with  each  other  and  either  produce 
silence  or  increased  intensity  of  sound,  at  the 
will  of  the  operator. 

How  Pencil  Leads  are  Made. — Graphite, 
clay  and  water  are  the  materials  used.  The 
finest  graphite,  after  being  finely  ground,  is 
mixed  with  a  peculiar  blue  clay,  found  only  in 
Bavaria,  and  the  whole  kneaded  with  water  to 
the  consistency  of  putty.  This  mess  is  placed 
iu  a  strong  cylindrical  iron  vessel,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  which  is  a  hole  of  the  diameter  of  the 
lead  desired.  A  plunger  forces  the  mixture  out 
through  this  small  opening,  which  is  received 
on  metallic  sheets,  which,  when  filled,  are 
placed  in  an  oven  for  baking.  The  softness 
or  hardness  of  the  pencil  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  hardness  to  which  the  baking 
is  carried.  The  leads  are  afterwards  broken 
up  into  the  sizes  required.  Nine  differ- 
ent sizes  of  leads  are  made,  and  numbered 
from  1  to  9.  The  trade  is  mostly  supplied  from 
manufactories  in  Philadelphia. 


Durable  Soap  Bubbles. — To  obtain  soap- 
bubbles  that  will  show  the  changing  colors  of 
the  rainbow,  the  directions  are  as  follows: 
Take  half  a  pint  of  water  that  has  been  boiled 
and  become  cold,  and  put  iuto  it  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  Castile  soap,  cut  up  fine.  Put  this 
into  a  pint  bottle,  and  set  it  in  hot  water  in  a 
saucepan,  on  the  fire;  there  let  it  remain  an 
hour  or  so,  now  and  then  give  it  a  good  shaking 
till  the  soap  is  dissolved.  Let  the  fluid  stand 
quiet  for  the  impurities  and  coloring  matter  of 
the  soap  to  settle;  then  pour  off  the  fluid  and 
add  to  it  three  or  four  ounces  of  glycerine  and 
your  soap-bubble  solution  is  ready.  In  an  or- 
dinary way  you  may  blow  the  bubbles  easy  with 
a  tobacco  pipe,  but  if  you  wish  to  attain  scien- 
tific perfection,  you  had  better  employ  a  glass 
pipe.  By  adding  a  larger  quantity  of  glycerine 
you  may  make  these  bubbles  so  strong  that  you 
can   play  battledore  with  them. 


A  Pretty  Experiment. — It  is  well  known 
that  a  light  ball,  as  of  cork,  may  be  sustained 
for  some  time  near  the  summit  of  a  vertical  jet 
of  water,  when  such  jet  is  steadily  maintained. 
The  expel  iment  becomes  more  striking  when  a 
vertical  blast  of  air,  issuing  from  a  large  bellows 
is  substituted  for  the  water;  as  in  this  case 
there  is  no  apparent  support  for  the  ball,  which 
comports  itself  in  a  very  amusing  manner  in 
mid  air. 

When  a  strong  blast  cannot  be  obtained,  if  a 
slender  wire,  about  four  times  the  length  of  the 
diameter  of  the  ball,  be  passed  through  its 
center  so  as  to  have  one-fourth  its  length  pro- 
jecting from  one  end,  and  one-half  from  the 
other,  the  balancing  is  more  readily  obtained, 
as  any  considerable  change  in  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  center  of  gi'avity  and  the  point  of 
support  is  prevented  by  the  movement  of  the 
rod. 


To  Make  Mucilage. — An  excellent  quality 
of  mucilage  can  be  mad  1  of  gum  Arabic  and 
water.  No  other  ingredients  are  necessary.  It 
will  be  thick  and  sticky  or  thin  and  watery,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportions  of  gum  and  water. 
If  not  thick  enough,  add  more  gum;  if  too 
thick  for  convenient  use,  add  more  water.  The 
second  quality  of  gum  (usually  five  cents  per 
ounce)  answers  as  well  as  the  first  quality, 
although  it  is  not  quite  as  clear.  The  difficulty 
with  the  purchased  article  of  mucilage  is  that 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  gum — water  being  more 
profitable  to  sell  than  gum. 

The  rattle  of  the  ratthsnake  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imitating  the  sound  of  the  Cicala  and 
other  insects  that  form  the  food  of  many  birds, 
and  so  attract  the  latter  within  the  reach  of  the 
serpent;  so  says  Professor  Shaler. 

Coal  vs.  Man  Power. — The  combustion  of 
300  pounds  of  coal  under  a  steam  boiler  will 
produce  a  powor  equal  to  the  mechanical  force 
exerted  by  a  man  for  an  entire  year. 


Paint  foe  Metallic  Roofs. -^-In  selecting  a 
paint  that  is  to  be  applied  to  metallic  roofs,  we 
should  have  regard  not  only  to  the  preservative 
qualities  of  the  paint,  but  to  its  relations  to 
heat  and  light.  Those  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  the  matter,  know  that  the  lead  paints 
(white  lead,  red  lead,  etc.)  do  not  form  a  good 
covering  for  metals.  Indeed,  in  many  cases 
they  have  been  found  to  promote  the  corrosion 
of  the  metal  to  which  they  have  been  applied. 
This  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  when 
ordinary  lead  paints  are  mixed  with  oil,  the  oil 
forms  a  chemical  compound  with  the  oxide  of 
lead,  and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate  of 
lead  is  set  free.  We  should  expect,  therefore, 
that  the  nascent  carbonic  acid  would  act  upon 
such  metals  as  iron,  zinc,  etc.,  and  we  must  re- 
member that  ordinary  tin  plate  consists  chiefly 
of  iron. 

Lead  paints  are  therefore  to  be  avoided  as 
being  corrosive,  and  so  are  some  greens  and 
blues,  as  they  contain  copper  in  a  form  which 
readily  yields  its  acid  to  iron  or  zinc.  Our 
only  safety,  therefore,  lies  in  the  use  of  earthy 
or  ochreous  paints,  and  of  these  we  should  se- 
lect those  that  are  of  a  rather  light  color.  Pure 
white  or  even  very  light  colors  are  objectionable 
from  the  fact  that  a  white  roof  has  a  very  disa- 
greeable appearance;  while' on  the  other  hand 
a  black  roof  will  become  so  hot  that  the  paint 
will  blister  and  peel  off. 

Neutral  grays  are  not  only  least  obtrusive, 
but  least  powerfully  acted  on  by  the  sun's  rays, 
and  should  therefore  be  selected. 


Cement  for  an  Aquarium. — One  of  the  cor- 
respondents of  the  Rural  Neic-  Yorker  inquired 
recently  concerning  a  cement  for  an  aquarium, 
and  is  advised  to  use  red  lead  putty.  There  is, 
however,  a  cement  known  as  "aquarium  ce- 
ment," which  adheres  so  firmly  to  glass  and 
iron  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  breaking  it 
off.  It  forms  a  perfectly  water-tight  joint,  and  it 
does  not  taint  the  water  as  many  lead  cements  are 
apt  to  do.  To  prepare  it  take  equal  measures 
of  fine  sharp  sand,  plaster  of  Paris  and  litharge; 
mix  them  well  together  and  make  them  into  a 
stiff  putty  with  boiled  linseed  oil.  Apply  in 
the  same  manner  you  as  would  any  other 
putty,  and  allow  two  or  three  days  to  dry.  As  re- 
gards the  materials,  any  clean,  fine  and  sharp 
sand  will  answer. 

Cement  prepared  as  above  is  exceedingly 
useful  for  more  purposes  than  making  aquaria. 
For  stopping  leaks  around  chimneys,  and  for 
many  other  uses  that  will  readily  suggest  them- 
selves, it  is  invaluable. 
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How  to  Fasten  Rubber  to  Wood  and  Metal. 
— As  rubber  plates  and  rings  are  now-a-days 
used  almost  exclusively  for  making  connections 
between  steam  and  other  pipes  and  apparatus, 
much  annoyance  is  often  experienced  by  the  im- 
possibility or  imperfection  of  an  air-tight  con- 
nection. This  is  obviated  entirely  by  employ- 
ing a  cement  which  fastens  alike  well  to  the 
rubber  and  to  the  metal  or  wood.  Such  cement 
is  prepared  by  a  solution  of  shellac  in  ammonia. 
This  is  best  made  by  soaking  pulverized  gum 
shellac  in  ten  times  its  weight  of  strong  ammo- 
nia, when  a  slimy  mass  is  obtained,  which  in 
three  to  four  weeks  will  become  liquid  without 
the  use_of  hot  water.  This  softens  the  rubber, 
and  becomes,  after  volatilization  01  the  ammo- 
nia, hard  and  impermeable  to  gases  and  fluids. 
American  Arlizau. 


The  Watery  Depth. — Water  hasbeen  proved 
to  be  more  compressible  than  some  solids.  Its 
density  increasing,  therefore,  as  the  depth  in 
creases,  there  is  a  theoretical  depth  a  which 
water  would  become  as  dense  as,  say,  iron,  and 
at  which,  therefore,  iron  would  cease  to  sink. 
Practically,  however,  it  is  probable  that  there  is 
no  depth  in  the  ocean  to  which  any  known  solid 
that  sinks  at  the  surface  will  not  descend. 


One  of  the  most  marked  of  organic  differ- 
ences between  the  sexes  is  that  of  muscular  ac- 
tion. No  one  who  carefully  watches  the  mus- 
cular acts  of  women  will  fail  to  perceive  a  ten- 
dency to  do  them  with  a  sort  of  rush,  with  a 
superabundance  and  sudden  exertion  of  force, 
rather  than  by  the  gradual  application  of  the 
precise  amount  by  which  the  end  in  view  can 
be  secured. 


Softening  Old  Putty. — In  removing  old 
broken  panes  from  a  window,  it  is  generally 
very  difficult  to  get  off  the  dry,  hard  putty,  that 
sticks  around  the  glass,  and  its  frame.  To  ob- 
viate this,  dip  a  small  brush  in  nitric  or  muri- 
atic acid,  and  go  over  the  putty  with  it.  Let  it 
rest  a  while,  and  it  will  soon  become  so  soft 
that  you  can  remove  it  with  ease. 

To  Pbotect  Walks  from  Weeds. — Take  one 
gallon  of  gas-tar  and  about  half  a  pound  of  air- 
slacked  lime,  boil  and  incorporate  them  well  to- 
gether, then  apply  the  mixture  with  a  common 
long-handled  whitewash  brush.  This  will  dry 
in  a  few  hours  if  put  on  boiling  hot,  and  will  kill 
off  all  the  young  weeds  and  prevent  their 
growth. 

The  Microscope  reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  the 
surface  of  our  bodies  is  covered  wieh  scales  like  a 
fish;  a  single  grain  of  sand  would  cover  150  of 
these  scales,  and  yet  a  scale  covers  500  pores. 
Through  these  narrow  openings  the  sweat  forces 
itself  like  water  through  a  sieve. 

Hint  for  Mechanics. — Ed.  Skinner  Middle- 
ton,  New  York,  says  by  rubbing  ohalk  on  a 
square  the  lines  and  figures  are  filled  up,  and 
can  be  much  more  plainly  read.  This  is  es- 
pecially useful  for  near-sighted  persons. 


Apples  Very  Wholesome. 

Many  persons  do  not  value  apples  sufficiently 
as  an  important  article  of  diet.  Besides  con- 
taining a  large  amount  of  sugar,  mucilage,  and 
other  nutritive  matter,  this  fruit  contains  vege- 
table acids,  aromatic  qualities,  etc.,  which  act 
powerfully  iu  the  capacity  of  refrigerants,  tonics, 
and  antiseptics,  and  when  freely  used  at  the 
season  of  mellow  ripeness  prevent  debility,  in- 
digestion, and  avert,  without  doubt,  many  of 
the  "ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to."  The  operators 
of  Cornwall,  England,  consider  ripe  apples 
nearly  as  nourishing  as  bread,  and  far  more  so 
than  potatoes.  In  they  year  1810 — which  was 
a  year  of  much  scarcity — apples,  instead  of  be- 
ing converted  into  cider,  were  sold  to  the  poor, 
and  the  laborers  asserted  that  they  ' '  could  stand 
their  work "  on  baked  apples  without  meat; 
whereas  a  potato  diet  required  either  meat  or 
some  other  substantial  nutriment.  The  French 
and  Germans  use  apples  extensively,  as  do  the 
inhabitants  of  all  European  nations.  The 
laborers  depend  upon  them  as  an  article  of  food, 
and  frequently  make  a  dinner  of  sliced  apples 
and  bread.  There  is  no  fruit  cooked  in  as  many 
difierent  ways  in  our  country  as  apples,  nor  is 
there  any  fruit  whose  value,  as  an  article  of 
nutriment,  is  so  great. 

An  old  gentleman  recently  stated  to  us  that 
every  fall  he  used  to  have  a  severe  sickness, 
but  since  he  bought,  during  the  season,  a  barrel 
of  good  apples,  for  himself  alone,  and  ate  the 
whole  barrel  in  two  or  three  months,  he  had 
every  year  saved  himself  from  this  sickness 
without  wanting  a  doctor. 

Liebig  on  Apples. 

Justus  Liebig,  the  great  chemist,  thinks  that 
the  importance  of  apples  as  food  has  not  been 
sufficiently  estimated  or  understood.     He   says: 

"Besides  contributing  a  large  proportion 
of  sugar,  mucilage  and  other  nutritious  com- 
pounds in  the  form  of  food,  they  contain 
such  a  fine  combination  of  vegetable  acids,  ex- 
tractive substances  and  aromatic  principles  as 
to  act  powerfully  in  the  capacity  of  refrigerants, 
tonics  and  antiseptics',  and  when  freely  used  at 
the  S'  ason  of  ripeness,  by  rural  laborers  and 
others,  probably  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
power  of  productive  labor." 


Take  Cabe  of  Your  Health. — Few  people 
realize  what  health  is  worth  until  they  lose  it. 
It  is  easier  to  prevent  disease  than  to  cure  it. 
The  character  of  our  farming  is  undergoing 
changes.  We  are  using  more  machinery,  keep- 
ing better  stock,  raising  choicer  varieties  of 
fruit,  grains,  potatoes,  roots  and  grasses;  are 
buying  more  or  making  better  manure.  Now, 
all  this  requires  brains.  We  are  aware  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  written  on 
this  subject.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that 
a  man  cannot  long  use  his  brains  as  an  intelli- 
gent, enterprising  American  farmer  is  now 
compelled  to  do,  and  work  and  worry  at  the 
same  time,  without  abundance  of  nutritious 
food.  If  he  undertakes  to  do  it  on  fat  pork, 
potatoes,  bread,  and  cake,  his  health  will  cer- 
tainly give  way.  The  American  farmer  of  to- 
day needs  and  must  have  more  fresh  meat. 
Better  patronize  the  butcher  than  the  doctor; 
better  sell  fewer  eggs  and  buy  less  medicine. 
We  have  heard  a  farmer  say:  "Food  that  is 
good  enough  for  my  men  is  good  enough  for 
me."  He  may  have  been  right.  But  the 
farmer  who  thinks  and  works  too,  needs  better 
food  and  cooking  than  he  who  merely  works 
with  his  hands. — American  Agriculturist. 

Use  of  Fruit. — Instead  of  standing  iu  fear 
of  a  generous  consumption  of  ripe  fruit,  one 
should  regard  it  as  decidedly  conducive  to 
health.  The  very  disease  commonly  assumed 
to  have  their  origin  in  the  free  use  of  all  kinds 
of  berries,  apples,  peaches,  cherries,  pears  and 
melons,  have  been  quite  as  prevalent,  if  not 
equally  destructive,  in  seasons  of  scarcity. 
There  are  so  many  erroneous  notions  enter- 
tained of  the  bad  effect  of  fruit,  that  it  is  quite 
time  a  counteracting  impression  should  be  pro- 
mulgated, having  its  foundation  in  comon  sense, 
and  based  on  the  common  observation  of  the 
intelligent.  No  one  ever  lived  longer,  or  freer 
from  the  attacks  of  disease,  by  discarding  the 
delicious  fruits  of  our  country.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  very  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  health,  and  are  therefore  given  to  us  at 
the  time  when  the  condition  of  the  body,  oper- 
ated upon  by  deteriorating  causes  not  always 
comprehended,  acquires  their  grateful,  renovate 
ing  influences.  Unripe  fruit  may  cause  illness, 
but  fresh,  ripe  fruit  is  always  healthful. — COUM. 
try  Gentleman. 

Embalming  Among  the  Egyptians.  —  Dr. 
Benjamin  W.  Richardson,  in  a  lecture  upon  tho 
science  and  art  of  embalming  the  dead,  remarks 
that  three  diffe»ont  methods  were  practiced 
among  the  Egyptians.  First,  embalming  prop- 
er, by  the  introduction  into  the  body  of  certain 
odorous  essences  or  antiseptics,  aided  by  after- 
immersion  in  saline  solutions;  second  preser- 
vation by  simple  extraction  of  water  from  the 
tissues;  third,  by  the  injection  of  preservative 
solutions  into  the  blood-vessels.  He  remarks 
that  the  first  of  these  methods  includes  the 
true  Egyptian  and  Greco-Egyptian  process  of 
preservation,  as  detailed  at  full  length  by  Herod- 
otus, and  consisted  essentially  in  eviscerating 
the  body  and  employing  aromatic  preservatives, 
and  in  exposure  to  a  solution  of  common  salt, 
possibly  with  the  addition  of  some  soda. 


Friction. — One  of  the  most  gentle 
ful  kinds  of  exercise,  is  friction  of  tl 
either  by  the  naked  hand,  a  piece  of 
or  what  is  still  better,  a  flesh  brush.  Thi  ^  .»s 
in  great  esteem  among  the  ancients,  and  is  at 
present  among  the  East  Indies.  The  whole 
body  may  be  subjected  to  this  mild  operation, 
but  chiefly  the  belly,  the  spine,  or  backbone, 
and  the  arms  and  legs.  Friction  clears  the 
skin,  resolves  stagnating  humors,  promotes 
perspiration,  strengthens  the  fibers,  and  in- 
creases the  warmth  and  energy  of  the  whole 
body.  In  rheumatism,  gout,  palsy,  and  green 
sickness,  it  is  an  excellent  remedy.  To  the 
sedentary,  the  hypochondriac,  and  persons 
troubled  with  indigestion,  who  have  not  leisure 
to  take  sufficient  exercise,  daily  friction  cannot 
be  too  strongly  recommended  as  a  substitute  for 
other  means,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  thick 
humors  which  may  be  forming  by  stagnation, 
and  to  strengthen  the  vessels.  But,  in  rub- 
bing the  bowels  the  operation  ought  to  be  per- 
formed in  a  circular  direction,  as  being  most 
favorable  to  the  course  of  the  intestines,  and 
their  natural  action.  It  should  bo  performed 
in  the  morning,  on  an  empty  stomach,  or, 
rather,  in  bed,  before  getting  up,  and  continued 
at  least,  for  some  minutes  at  a  time. 

Warm  Bath  in  Insanity  and  in  Burns. — Dr. 
Wilkins  in  his  report  to  the  California  Legislature, 
ou  Insanity,  refers  to  the  warm  bath  as  a  favor- 
ite treatment  in  Italy  and  in  some  parts  of  Holland 
and  France.  He  often  saw  a  dozen  patients  iu 
one  bath-room  with  their  heads  alone  in  sight, 
the  bathing  tub  being  covered  except  a  hole  for 
the  head.  There  they  usually  remain  from  one 
to  three  hours,  in  some  instances  from  six  to 
eight  hours,  and  occasionally  for  days  at  a  time. 
Dr.  Gudden,  of  Zurich,  kept  a  man  thus  im- 
mersed for  five  clays,  on  account  of  excitement 
connected  with  bed-sores.  The  patient  is  re- 
ported to  have  slept  well  during  a  portion  of 
the  time,  and  to  have  been  cured  of  the  sores. 
No  exhaustion  or  ill  consequence  followed.  A 
case  is  related  of  a  man  scalded  by  steam, 
and  not  insane,  who  was  placed  by  Hebra  in  a 
tepid  bath  and  kept  there  for  three  weeks,  until 
a  new  cuticle  had  formed  over  the  entire  sur- 
face. This  patient  recovered  without  inconve- 
nience. The  water  was  kept  at  a  temperature 
most  agreeable  to  the  patient.  Thus  employed 
it  is  said  to  relieve  effectually  the  extreme  pain 
from  the  burns. 


Xylol  in  Small-Pox. — A  good  deal  of  inter- 
est has  been  excited  by  the  published  success 
of  xylol  dimethylbenzol,  one  of  the  many  prod- 
ucts of  the  distillation  of  coal-tar  as  a  remedy 
for  the  small-pox,  for  which  it  has  been  ap- 
plied for  a  considerable  time  in  Berlin  by  Dr. 
Zeulzer.  The  experiments  are  stated  to  have 
proved  very  satisfactory,  and  its  use  in  one  of 
the  principal  hospitals  of  Berlin  is  becoming 
very  extended.  The  dose  of  this  substance 
for  an  adult  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  drops,  and 
from  three  to  five  for  children,  every  few  hours. 
No  injurious  effect  has  hitherto  been  noted, 
even  when  given  in  considerably  greater  quan- 
tity. It  is  applied  from  the  earliest  period  of  the 
disease  till  the  complete  drying  up  of  the  pus- 
tules. The  best  method  of  administering  the 
xylol  is  in  capsules,  which  are  now  furnished, 
containing  three,  eight,  and  twelve  drops,  al- 
though it  can  be  given  drop  by  drop  in  wine  or 
water.    Toluol  appears  to  have  no  effect. 

Eat  Fruit — Fruit  vs.  Liquor. — The  late 
David  Thomas  often  made  the  remark  that  with- 
in the  circle  of  all  his  acquaintances,  he  did 
not  know  a  person  who  was  decidedly  fond  of 
eood  fruit,  who  became  an  intemperate  man. 
He  considered  the  two  tastes  as  distinct  and  an- 
tagonistic. There  is  undoubtedly  much  truth 
in  this  remark.  It  appears  that  there  is  a  nat- 
ural demand  in  the  system  for  fruit,  and  this 
demand  not  being  always  met,  many  are 
tempted  to  fill  this  vacancy  by  drinking  alco- 
holic licpiors.  One  of  the  best  things  we  can 
do,  therefore,  while  we  urge  the  positive  influ- 
ence of  temperance  principles,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  an  intemperate  appetite  by  abstaining  en- 
tirely from  the  sipping  of  liquor,  we  may  en- 
deavor, by  the  extended  culture  of  fruit  in  all  its 
kinds— so  as  to  extend  the  circle  of  supply 
throughout  the  year-  -to  assist  this  benevolent 
exertion  by  lessening  or  decreasing  the  tempta- 
tion to  supply  its  lack  above  stated. 

A  Novel  Small-Pox  Theory.— A  German 
physician  has  lately  started  the  theory  that  tho 
fearful  disease  known  as  small-pox  originates 
from  an  excess  of  albuminous  matter  in  the 
blood,  and  that  this  is  to  be  prevented  by  the 
administration  of  common  salt.  The  habits  of 
children  in  indulging  too  freely  in  sweetmeats 
he  considers  one  great  cause  of  this  undue  de- 
velopment of  albumen,  and  coffee  and  tea,  if 
highly  sugared,  tend  also  to  excite  it  in  adults. 
An  organic  acid  such  as  lemon  juice;  he  consid- 
ers the  best  means  of  freeing  tho  blood,  when 
clogged  with  too  much  albumen,  and  he  alleges 
that  by  taking  these  simple  remedies  in  the  way 
of  precaution,  he  has  for  upwards  of  twolye 
years  past,  frecjuented  or  taken  up  his  abodo  in 
the  most  pestilential  small-pox  hospitals  of 
Europe  and  South  America  with  entire  impu- 
nity. 

Poison  Oak. — Somebody  recommends  as  an 
antidote  for  poison  oak  a  salve  made  of  equal 
parts  of  butter,  salt,  and  saleratus;  and  that 
a  person  who  expects  to  be  exposed  to  the  poi- 
son oak,  should  take  a  small  box  cf  this  salve 
with  him,  and  slightly  anoint  the  hands  and 
face.  This  will  oftentimes  prevent  the  poison 
taking  effect;  but  if  it  has  taken  effect  the  salve 
is  a  sure  and  speedy  cure. 
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Commencement  Day. — The  Commencement 
exercises  of  the  University  at  Oakland,  will 
take  place  on  Wednesday  next,  the  17th  inst. 

The  re-union  of  the  Associated  Alumni  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  will  follow  immediately  after 
the  commencement  exercises.  This  gathering 
will  be  represented  as  usual,  by  the  talent, 
learning  and  refinement  of  the  coast,  and  the 
proceedings  will  have  an  interest  unsurpassed 
by  that  of  any  other  re-union  held  in  this  State. 

The  University  oration  will  be  pronounced 
by  Win.  A.  Scott,  D.  D.,  and  the  poem  by  E. 
E.  Still,  M.  A. 

The  Alumni  oration  and  poem  will  be  deliv- 
ered at  3:30  p.  m.  The  orator  of  the  occasion 
is  Colonel  W.  H.  L.  Barnes,  A.  M.jthe  poet, 
Thomas  Newconib,  Esq.  These  exercises  will 
be  followed  by  a  business  meeting  of  the  Associ- 
ation. 

The  usual  evening  festivities  will  begin  at 
5:30  P.  M.,  at  the  hall  on  Sixth  street.  The 
Alumni  and  their  wives,  with  invited  guests, 
are  entitled  to  seats  at  the  table. 


We  have  received  the  premium  list  of  the 
Bay  District  Horticultural  Society  of  California, 
for  its  second  annual  exhibition.  The  lists  can 
be  had  at  this  office  or  of  F.  A.  Miller,  Secre- 
tary, 622  Clay  street. 

Canteleups. — Fine,  ripe  canteleups,  were  on 
sale  at  several  of  the  more  prominent  fruit 
stands  on  Market  street  as  early  as  the  1th,  re- 
tailing at  -r)0  cents  each. 


Editorial  Notes  Among  the  Farmers. 

[Continued  from  last  issue.] 

Captain  0.  Allen. 
Having  been  introduced  to  Capt.  Allen,  we 
will  in  turn  introduce  our  readers.  You  see  be- 
fore you  a  hale,  hearty,  old  gentleman  of  about 
sixty-five  years — a  countenance  that  beams  with 
kindness,  benevolence  and  intelligence — a  man- 
ner that  at  once  grasps  you  by  the  hand,  and 
steals  your  heart,  and  makes  you  feel  at  home  and 
at  ease.  Every  inch, apractical  man  and  thorough 
mechanic.  System  is  written  in  every  line  of 
his  face,  and  in  every  action.  Nor  is  ho  un- 
known to  fame,  being  the  inventor  and  patentee 
of  many  useful  and  labor-saving  tools  and 
machines.  Among  these  we  may  mention  the 
whale  gun  and  bomb-harpoon,  now  universally 
used  by  whalers  the  world  over,  and  wHch  added 
five  percent,  to  the  value  of  the  whales  that  fill 
the  briny  deep.  He  came  to  California  in  1819, 
in  the  bark  May  Flower,  which  brought  out  the 
stern-wheel  steamer  Lawrence — one  of  the  first 
steamers  that  plied  on  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  rivers.  He  put  this  steamer  together, 
and  launched  her  at  the  place  known  as  the 
New  York  of  the  Pacific.  From  those  circum- 
stances tin-  title  "Captain"  attached  to  him, 
and  as  he  says  he  has  never  been  able  to  "shake 
it  off."  He  has  seen  and  passed  the  ups  and 
downs  of  California  life,  and  seventeen  years 
ago,  after  having  originated,  located,  built,  and 
set  to  work  the  Pioneer  Paper  Mill  of  tin  Pacific 
•oast,  on  Paper  Mill  creek,  in  Marin  county, 
in  consequence  of  placing  too  much  confidence 
in  hisfellowtnen,  he  found  himself  penniless  with 
a  wife  and  two  small  sous  to  support.  Sight 
here  and  then  ho  started  the  dairy  business, 
and  from  that  day  to  the  present  he  has  followed 
it  up,  with  at  least,  tolerable  success.  He  now 
owns  2,01-1  acres  of  land  in  one  body  where  he 
lives,  valued  at  1 10  per  acre.  Has  it  stocked 
with  six  hundred  head  of  cattle,  and  is  milking 
935  dairy  cows,  and  turns  out  from  38,000  to 
10,000  lbs.  of  butter  a  year.  Has  at  times  milked 
as  high  as  350  cows,  and  made  75,000  lbs.  of 
butter  a  year.  Has  sold  no  butter  this  year  less 
than  thirty  cents  a  pound— when  he  cannot  get 
thai  price  he  proposes  to  pack  it.  With  '.this 
introduction  and  comments  on  business  we  will 
accompany  the  son  Charles  Allen  into  the  dairy 
house  and  talk  of  the 

Practical  Workings  of  the  Dairy. 
The  accompanying  cuts  which  aro  prepared 
in  a  rough  manner  from  memory,  will  serve  to 
_;ivo  the  reader  a  birds-eye  view  of  the  immedi- 
ate dairy  establishment.  Let  us  premise  by 
saying  that  every  building  about  the  place  and 
every  cow  yard  and  pig  pen  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  cold  spring  water,  conducted  through 
lead  pipe  from  a  living  spring  over  six  hundred 
perpendicular  feet  above  the  highest  building 
on  the  place,  and  nearly  a  mile  away  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  or  mountain.  The  center  of  the 
milking  yards  is  located  on  the  apex  of  a  grad- 
ually sloping  hill,  a  fence  dividing  the  yards  so 
as  to  have  a  less  number  of  cows  in  each.  The 
floor  of  the  yards  being  a  natural  granite  rock, 
can  never  be  muddy,  and  sloping  either  way  is 
always  dry  and  clean.  In  the  small  house  on  a 
line  with  the  division  fence  is  a  milk  receiver 
into  which  the  milkers  from  either  yard  pour 
their  milk  as  fast  as  their  buckets  are  filled.  As 
the  milk  is  poured  into  this  receiver  it  all 
passes  through  a  strainer  and  then  through  a 
conducting  pipe  into  the  milk  house,  and  into 
another  receiver,  from  which  it  is  drawn 
through  a  faucet  into  a  bucket,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  another  strainer.  From  this  bucket 
it  is  poured  into  the  pans  which  have  already 
been  arranged  on  the  racks  around  the  outer 
edge  of  the  milk  room.  By  this  arrangement 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  the 
milkers  to  go  into  the  milk  house  with  their 
dirty  feet— and  every  room  in  it  is  kept  as  clean 
as  a  parlor.  In  the  centre  of  the  milk  room  is 
the  milk  skimming  table  in  the  center  of  which 
is  a  funnel  to  receive  the  sour  milk,  and  from 
the  bottom  of  this  funnel  is  a  lead  pipe  bent  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  c/>  and  leading  some  hun- 
dred feet  down  the  hill  to  the  sour  milk  vats, 
and  from  these  it  is  drawn  out  into  the  pig 
troughs  as  occasion  requires.  The  milk  always 
resting  iu  the  lower  bond  of  the  letter  c/>  pre- 
vents the  smell  from  the  sour  milk  vats  coming 
into  the  milk  room.  The  cream  is  removed 
and  turned  into  the  churn,  which  is  simply  a 
square  box  suspended  and  revolving  upon  an 
axle  fastened  to  the  heads  but  not  passing 
through  the  churn.  This  churn  is  run  by  a 
horse  upon  an   endless   chain    horse  power   in 


the  basement.  Upon  the  partition  near  the 
churn  may  be  seen  three  thumb  springs,  one 
connected  by  a  wire  with  a  bell  below,  and  is 
pulled  to  ring  the  bell  to  start  or  stop  the  horse. 
One  is  connected  by  a  cord  with  an  upright 
cylinder  on  the'  horse  power  on  which  is  in- 
geniously fastened  a  raw-hide  riding-whip  so 
situated  that  by  pulling  the  thumb-spring  the 
whip  will  hit  the  horse  in  case  he  does  not  start 
at  the  ringing  of  the  bell.  The  other  thumb- 
spring  connects  with  a  brake  to  stop  the  horse 
power  and  churn  in  case  the  horse  does  not 
heed  the  stopping  bell,  and  to  prevent  his 
starting  when  taking  up  the  butter.  So  that 
the  labor  and  time  of  a  driver  is  saved,  and  the 
butter  maker  in  the  churn  room  has  entire  con- 
trol of  the  power  and  churn  machinery. 

The  churning  completed  the  butter  is  removed 
to  the  butter  room  and  placed  upon  the  butter 
worker.  This  is  an  invention  of  Captain  Allen's 
and  consists,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  cut  of  a 
round  table  with  one  leg,  the  table  leaf  inclin- 
ing at  a  moderate  angle  with  the  leg  and  con- 
taining a  groove  around  the  edge  on  the  upper 
surface,  so  as  to  lead  any  fluid  to  the  discharg- 
ing spout.  Above  this  stationary  table,  about 
two  or  three  inches,  is  another  table  leaf  of  a 
little  less  diameter,  resting  upon  an  upright 
axle  or  leg  so  as  at  all  times  to  keep  the  same 
incline  as  the  lower  one,  and  so  supported  that 
it  may  bo  made  to  turn  upon  its  axis  or  up- 
right support.  To  complete  the  machine  a 
lever  is  suspended  with  a  universal  joint  in 
such  a  position  that  it  may  be  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  upper  surfaco  of  the  revolving 
table  at  every  point.  The  center  of  this  lever 
is  flat  shaped  like  a  two-edged  knife. 

The  butter  to  be  worked  is  placed  on  the  re- 
volving table  and  cut  and  pressed  and  worked, 
being  kept  in  any  desired  position  ouster  the 
lever  by  turning  the  table  and  being  made  to 
assume  any  desired  form  by  the  motion  of  the 
lever  itself.  The  buttermilk"_in  the  meantime 
falls  from  the  upper  table  to  the  lower  and  is 
conducted  into  a  vessle  standing  under  the  dis- 
charging spout. 

When  the  buttermilk  is  sufficiently  worked 
out  and  salt  thoroughly  mixed  in,  the  butter  is 
cut  into  rolls  of  a  proper  size  for  moulding  into 
two-pound  hexagon-shaped  rolls.  This  is  done 
by  a  butter  moulder  also,  the-  invention  of  Cap- 
tain Alien.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  crooked 
tongs  something  in  the  shape  of  the  tongs  used 
to  handle  ice  with,  the  moulds  being  divided 
into  halves,  and  one-half  being  attached  to 
each  prong  of  the  tongs,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  buttor  may  be  clasped  and  firmly  pressed 
in  shape.  This  being  done  the  tongs  are  opened 
and  the  moulded  roll  is  deposited  iu  another 
half  mould  of  equally  the  same  size  and  form 
which  has  been  laid  on  tho  cooling  table, 
covered  with  a  wet  cloth  cut  in  proper  shape 
and  size  to  wrap  the  roll  of  butter  in.  The 
cloth  is  then  brought  over  the  butter  in  proper 
shape  and  the  other  half  mould  is  placed  on  to 
keep  the  roll  in  proper  shape  until  hardened  by 
cooling.  These  rolls  are  then  set  upon  end 
and  stamped  with  the  letter  A,  tho  trade  mark 
by  which  the  butter  is  known  and  by  which  it 
is  sold.  Butter  with  this  brand  brings  tho 
highest  prico  and  always  finds  eager  customers. 
General  Remarks. 
There  arc  many  little  things  connected  with 
this  establishment  which  go  to  make  up  a  per- 
fect whole,  but  which  in  mere  notes  we  could 
not  mention.  We  recommend  all  those  who  are 
in  the  dairy  business  to  visit  and  profit  by  it, 
and  those  who  contemplate  embarking  in  the 
business  cannot  spend  their  time  and  money 
better  than  to  visit  Capt.  Allen's  dairy,  if  they 
had  to  travel  a  thousand  miles  and  spend  a 
month's  time.  We  also  visited  a  number  of 
other  dairies,  and  among  them  is  that  of  L.  W. 
Walker,  who  also  has  a  fine  establishment,  but 
we  have  no  space  to  describe  them. 
Improving  Dairy  Stock. 
We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  all  the 
beet  dairymen  recognize  the  importance  of  im- 
proving their  dairy  cattle  by  tho  uso  of  thorough 
bred  bulls.  As  a  general  thing  wo  rind  they 
have  used  the  short-horned  Durham  breed,  and 
mostly  give  it  the  preference  for  size,  disposi- 
tion and  milking  properties.  Those  few  who 
have  used  the  Ayreshires  are  vere  partial  to  this 
breed,  and  have  no  desire  to  change.  Others 
who  have  had  the  Devons,  consider  them  well 
adapt' (I  to  the  hilly  country,  and  among  the 
best  of  milkers.  Our  notes  among  thevin 
era  of  {Sonoma  valley  will  appear  next  week. 

Sevkrai,  enterprising  citizens  of  Baltimore 
have  erected  an  establishment  in  one  of  the 
West  India  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  canning 
tho  tropical  fruits  of  that  region,  and  are  re- 
ceiving every  encouragement  from  the  Govern- 
ment authorities. 


Alcohol  in  Wines. 

Our  article  on  California  Wines,  in  the  Press 
of  June  1st,  has  attracted  considerable  attention 
and  called  out  some  candid  criticism.  We  are  glad 
it  has.  The  wine  industry  of  California,  iu  our 
opinion,  is  destined  to  become  at  no  distant 
day,  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  important 
and  valuable  industries  of  the  State.  It  is  there- 
fore of  the  highest  importance  that  everything 
connected  with  this  industry  should  be  fully 
and  candidly  discussed  and  correct  conclusions 
arrived  at,  principles  established  and  practices 
settled.  To  this  end  we  invite  candid  discus- 
sion and  reliable  facts. 

A  practical  wine  maker  of  Sonoma  County 
prompted  by  the  article  referred  to  and  the  dis- 
cussion that  has  followed,  has  undertaken  to 
test,  with  reliable  instruments,  the  wines  of  all 
the  principal  manufacturers  of  Sonoma  and 
Napa  Counties.  We  will  therefore  be  able  soon 
to  lay  before  our  readers  the  figures  showing 
the  per  cent,  of  alcohol  these  wines  contain. 

We  hope  the  Vine  Growers  and  Wine  anil 
Brandy  Manufacturers'  Association  will  take 
steps  to  have  the  wines  in  all  the  districts  of 
the  State  similarly  tested.  Such  information 
will  be  very  valuable  aba  guide  in  wine  making 
in  the  future. 

For  the  information  of  such  of  our  readers  a.^ 
may  not  have  the  data  at  hand,  we  appends  table 
from  B  ramie's  Chemistry,  showing  the  percent- 
age of  alcohol  in  the  various  kinds  of  wine  from 
different  countries.  This  table  will  enable  those 
who  wish  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  amount 
of  alcohol  California  wines  for  table  purposes, 
and  for  a  popular  beverage  ought  to  contain. 

It  will  be  seen  lhat  the  cheap  and  popular 
French  and  German  wines — the  different  clarets 
and  the  Rhenish  wines  as  we  have  stated  in  the 
article  referred  to.  only  contain  from  7  to  10 
pi  i  sent,  of  alcohol.  The  heavy  wines  which 
are  not  used  by  those  people,  either  en  the  table, 
or  as  a  common  beverage,  contain  more. 

FOBTCOt  ESE   WINE. 

Port    contain    11.37    I  at.    of   alcohol 

liuecellu  contains  18.411      "  " 

SPANISH. 

Sherry  contains 13.98  to  38.86  per  cant,  of  aleohel. 

Malaga  contains IT.J6  to  18.94    "      " 

MU'IIIU    AND    CANAKY    ISLAND. 

Madeira  contains  14  09  to  2-i.*:i  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 
Malmsey      •'  12.BU  to  16.40    " 

FRENCH. 

Claret  contains 12.91  toi7.il  per  rent,  of  alcohol, 

Claret  Chateau   Latour  7.75    '•      •' 

ctiiret  Vin  Urdinair....  B.99    ••       "  •' 

Champagne  contains.  .11. 30tol:i.8u    "      "  " 

Burgundy  contain! 13.16  to  16(0    "      " 

Hermitage  contains... rl.S2 to  17.49    "      "  •' 

Ssuterile  contains 14.2:2     •'        "  '• 

Froutiynuu  contains..  12  ~J    "      ••  •' 

GERMAN. 

Hocheimer  contains 8.88  to  14.;7  perttant.  of  alcohol. 

Jobannisberger contains.  s.7i    "     "  ■' 

Rudeshelmer  contains..  6.90  to  19.93    •■     '•  " 

ltlieiii.-li  contains 7.00  to  7.58    "     "  ■< 

Silk-  Now  for  Information. 

The  people  of  the  State  have  been  for  two  or 
more  years  looking  to  the  silk  growers  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  nature  of  the  industry  of  raising 
silk.  And  the  silk  growers  havo  been  looking 
tt)  tho  Calfornia  Silk  Manufacturing  Company 
to  encourage  their  business,  and  to  fix  a  paying 
price  for  their  cocoons.  The  Silk  Manufactur- 
ing Company  have  now  been  in  operation  for 
over  a  year,  antl  have  manufacl tired  a  large 
quantity  of  foreign  andhome-grown  silk.  Now 
we  want  some  reliable  information  as  to  the 
value  e>f  the  business  for  purposes  of  invest- 
ment. This  company  will  have  its  annual 
election  meeting  on  the  5th  of  August  next. 
Lets  have  some  more  light  about  the  business. 
We  want  to  know,  not  what  this,  that  or  the 
other  one  thinks  can  be  made  by  feeding  silk- 
worms and  producing  cocoons;  but  what  has 
this  year  or  any  other  year  been  made  in  Cali- 
fornia at  the  business.  Anel  if  there  has  not 
been  a  dollar  made  over  cost  of  proeluetion,  let 
us  "hear  the  truth  of  the  matt)  t. 

And  if  the  Silk  Manufacturing  Company  can 
say  just  what  they  can  pay  for  good  California 
grow  n  cocoons,  let   us  know  what  it  is. 

Ajoiv  "Worm. — We  understand  that  tho 
army  worm  have  mode  their  appearance  in 
full  force  in  several  of  the  vineyards  in 
this  vicinity,  anel  in  one  instance,  have  de- 
stroyed six  acres  of  bearing  vines.  The 
proprietors  of  the  vineyards  attacked  havo 
succeetled,  however,  in  heading  off  these 
destructive  creatures  by  the  application  of 
running  water  through  the  vineyards. 
These  worms  have  also  matlc  saiel  havoc 
with  some  of  the  alfalfa  lots  near  town. — 
Yolo  Mail. 
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Combined  Pencil  Sharpener,  Holder  and 
Twine-Cutter. 

This  little  invention,  though  simple  in  ap- 
pearance and  construction  serves  as  a  very  con- 
venient and  almost  indispensable  instrument 
to  clerks  and  other  persons  who,  by  the  nature 
of  their  occupation,  are  compelled  to  frequently 
use  a  pencil.  The  pencil  sharpener,  shown  on 
the  front  side  of  the  cut,  is  made  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner,  and  to  one  side  of  it  is  screwed  a 
clasp  which  is  properly  curved  to  receive  the 
pencil.  Between  the  clasp  and  sharpener  is  a 
blade  or  knife,  which  extends  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  the  sharpener.  In  the  present  in- 
stance the  edge  of  the  blade  is  represented  as 
rounded  from  end  to  end,  which  is  a  very  con- 
venient form,  although  other  forms,  as  a  hook, 
could  be  used  as  well. 

Between  the  clasp  and  sharpener,  on  the  op- 
posite side,  is  a  pin  fastening  by  means  of 
which  the  instrument  can  be  fastened  to  the 
clothing.  For  using  the  knife  the  device  will 
be  most  convenient  when  attached  to  the  vest 
near  the  right  vest  pocket.  The  use  of  the 
sharpener  and  clasp  will  be  evident  to  any  one, 
and  they  are  rendered  much  more  useful  and 
convenient  by  being  connected  together  in  the 
manner  described,  and  attaching  them  by  means 
of  a  pin  to  the  clothing.  The  knife  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  knife  or  a  pair  of  shears,  to  cut 
twine  when  the  wearer  is  tying  up  bundles  or 
desires  to  cut  a  string.  The  simplicity  of  this 
little  instrument  and  its  evident  utility  will  do 


much  towards  introducing  it  into  general  use, 
and  clerks,  dry  goods  dealers,  etc.,  will  readily 
appreciate  its  value.  The  device  has  recently 
been  patented  through  the  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency,  by  Evan  A.  Edwards,  of  San 
Buenaventura,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Cal. 


The  Whale— Its  Agricultural  Value. 

Had  we  not  given  the  above  heading  to  our 
article,  there  might  be  some  ready  to  question 
the  propriety  of  illustrating  a  whaling  scene  in 
an  agricultural  journal;  but  we  think  we  can 
clearly  show  how  whales  are  to  become  one  o1 
the  props  to  a  successful  Pacific  coast  agricui" 
ture. 

Our  grain  fields  are  every  year  diminishing 
in  their  yield  of  the  cereals;  lands  that  ten 
years  ago  readily  yielded  from  30  to  40  bushels 
per  acre,  are  already,  by  a  system  of  continued 
cropping,  with  no  return  of  the  fertilizers  to 
make  good  the  waste  of  those  properties  that 
constitute  the  material  of  the  straw  and  grain 
so  reduced  that  their  annual  produciion  hardly 
averages  15  bushels  to  the  acre;  and  still  less- 
ening every  year. 

Chemical  analysis  clearly  shows  the  important 
constituent  of  the  soils  so  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  cereals,  to  be  the  phosphate  of 
lime.  Repeated  cropping  rapidly  exhausts  the 
soil  of  this  property,  and  it  is  this  that  has  ren- 
dered so  large  a  part  of  New  England  and  other 
Eastern  States,  unproductive  of  wheat,  without 
the  direct  application  of  phosphates. 

With  these  phosphates  however,  many  of  the 
more  intelligent  class  of  farmers  are  bringing 
their  lands  back  to  a  degree  of  production  that 
is  surprising  even  to  themselves.  England 
once  suffered  the  same  kind  of  deterioration, 
but  the  application  of  phosphates  renewed  the 
fertility   of  their    soils    to    that    degree   that 


Bee  Keeping. 

We  always  like  to  see  a  few  hives  of  bees 
around  every  farm  house,  and  to  us  they  seem 
as  much  a  part  of  the  farm  stock  as  do  the 
turkeys  or  chickens.  In  fact,  they  are  a  far 
more  reliable  stock,  because  the  young  of  bees 
do  not  require  the  least  attention  at  our  hands 
as  do  silkworms,  young  turkeys  and  chickens. 
Only  give  the  old  bees  a  home,  and  they  will 
not  only  provide  themselves  with  food,  but  will 
feed  and  rear  their  young  without  any  assistance 
from  us;  and  will  lay  up  such  ample  stores  as 
to  leave  a  large  surplus  of  honey  beyond  sup- 
plying their  own  wants. 

Besides  doing  all  this,  their  annual  increase 
is  from  one  to  three  hundred  per  cent.,  or  from 
one  good  strong  swarm  as  many  as  one  always, 
and  not  unfrequently  three  new  swarms  are 
thrown  off  or  artificially  made  every  season. 
Of  course  this  enormous  increase  soon  stocks 
the  country  to  its  utmost  capacity  to  furnish 
food,  but  this  is  no  argument  against  their  be- 
ing everywhere  kept;  for  like  other  stock  which 
a  man  may  have  beyond  his  ability  to  feed 
profitably,  he  always  knows  what  to  do  with  it. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  bee 
culture,  that  a  good  swarm  of  bees  would  not 
bring  more  than  it  really  cost,  for  it  is  difficult 
to  say  that  their  cost  is  anything  more  than  the 
hive  they  are  given  to  work  in,  so  that  a  profit 
could  always  be  derived  from  their  sale,  even 
at  very  low  rates.  We  believe  very  many  who 
neves  yet  kept  a  bee,  would  find  it  greatly  to 


CATCHING     THE    WHALE. 


Pasturage  in   the   Mountains. 

We  learn  from  parties  who  have  taken  large 
herds  of  animals  from  the  lower  plains  and 
valleys,  to  the  valleys  and  plateaus  of  the  Sier- 
ras, that  the  prospect  of  a  splendid  feeding  sea- 
son was  never  better.  "Bunch  grass,"  which 
generally  occupies  the  slopes  and  tops  of  the 
great  ridges,  where  but  little  timber  prevails, 
is  this  year  unusually  abundant  and  seems  not 
to  have  been  materially  injured  from  last  year's 
severe  grazing. 

Many  had  supposed  this  grass  to  be  an  annu- 
al, at  best  a  biennial,  but  now  it  is  know  to  be 
perennial;  and  the  grazing  of  the  same  during 
the  season  when  it  would  naturally  perfect  its 
seeds,  instead  of  destroying  the  grass  utterly,  is 
found  to  cause  a  thickening  up  and  consequent- 
ly producing  more  feed  than  before. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  summer's  graz- 
ing is  less  exhaustive  to  the  roots  of  this  grass, 
than  would  be  the  annual  growth  and  ripening 
of  its  seeds.  Upon  the  more  level  lands  of  the 
valleys  of  the  mountains,  there  are  several  va- 
rieties of  indigenous  grasses  and  clovers,  that 
this  year  seem  to  be  unusually  fine;  these  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  feeding  of  cattle  or 
the  larger  animals  of  the  herd,  whilst  the 
sheep  and  goats  climb  to  the  highest  peaks 
and  pinnacles  of  the  ranges  for  their  favorite 
"bunch  grass,"  and  other  Alpine  herbage. 
More  than  ever  before,  those  valuable  pasture 
grounds  are  being  occupied  this  year,  with  the 
view  of  permanently  holding  them  till  a  title  is 
secured  from  government. 

Ripe  Grapes,  or  if  not  fully  ripe,  so  near  it 
as  to  be  very  palatable  and  marketable,  are  be- 
ginning to  appear  at  a  few  of  the  city  fruit 
stands. 


thirty  bushels  is  a  common  average  yield. 
In  some  instances,  as  in  parts  of  France, 
vast  quantities  of  mineral  phosphates  are  applied 
to  advantage;  but  in  England  and  the  Eastern 
States  their  chief  reliance  is  upon  ground 
bones,  usually  the  refuse  of  the  different  facto- 
ries where  bones  are  converted  into  knife 
handles,  buttons,  etc.  The  trade  in  bone 
phosphates  has  assumed  immenso  importance, 
and  is  every  year  increasing.  Every  scrap  of 
bone  to  the  size  of  your  finger  is  now  every- 
where carefully  saved  and  should  be  as  care- 
fully returned  to  the  soil. 

On  the  coast  of  California  from  the  Bay  of 
Monterey  southward  to  Cape  St.  Lucas  of 
Lower  California,  the  shore  and  beach  of  the 
ocean  is  literally  lined  with  the  bones  of  the 
whale ;  thousands  on  thousands  of  tons  could  be 
gathered  up,  taken  to  the  bone  mill  and  con- 
verted into  bone  dust,  that  would  feitilize 
thousands  of  acres,  bringing  the  same  back, 
from  a  condition  of  comparatively  unproduc- 
tiveness to  one  of  unequalled  fertility. 

This  vast  bank  of  bones  can  be  had  for  the 
mere  gathering;  and  we  learn  that  a  company 
is  already  organized  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
putting  them  to  a  practical  use.  Our  cut  is 
simply  a  spirited  illustration  of  the  capturing 
and  cutting-in  of  (he  whale,  as  conducted  from 
the  ship;  whilst  all  along  our  coast  the  capturing 
is  done  in  boats  from  the  shore;  the  whale 
killed,  is  towed  to,  and  tried  out  upon  the 
shore;  the  carcass  allowed  out  to  drift  seaward, 
the  flesh  is  consumed  by  sharks,  anel  the  bones 
are  drifted  upon  the  beach. 

We  elon't  believe  a  word  about  Jonah  having 
interviewed  the  whale  on  purpose  to  see  what  use 
he  could  make  of  t  he  interior  after  the  blubber  had 
been  removeel'  from  his  outside,  for  history 
does  not  affirm  that  he  was  cither  agricul- 
turist, knife-hanelle  or  button-maker. 


their  gratification  to  keep  a  few  hives,  learn 
their  habits  anel  how  to  take  care  of  them,  and 
thus  secure  to  themselves  an  abundance  of  honey 
for  their  own  tables,  and  have  a  considerable 
surplus  to  elispose  of. 

Just  see  the  difference;  a  box  is  required  for 
every  bushels  of  fruit  you  senel  away,  and  only 
a  little  better  than  a  fiuit  box  as  a  hive,  will  last 
a  swarm  of  bees  for  many  years.  Your  fruit 
may  bring  you  four  or  five  cents  a  pound,  your 
honey  20  or  25  cents. 


Cherries — Their  Value. 

Those  who  are  able  to  pay  the  very  high  price 
of  20  or  25  cents  a  pounel  for  the  best  cherries 
are  in  exstacies  over  the  superior  epialityof  this 
fruit  the  present  season,  and  itisreally  superb. 
There  are  of  course  cheaper  cherries,  some  that 
can  be  had  at  ten  cents  a  pound,  but  who  wants 
them  except  for  cooking  purposes,  if  able  to  buy 
the  better  ones  ?  And  why  raise  these  inferior 
cherries  at  all,  when  it  is  just  as  easy  to  grow  a 
tree  bearing  the  best  variety  as  one  bearing  the 
poorest. 

We  have  not  yet  half  cherries  enough,  and 
there  never  will  be  till  they  are  so  plentiful  that 
the  best  can  be  sold  in  our  market  at  ten  cents 
a  pound;  and  then  even.it  will  be  difficult  to 
say  how  many  more  will  be  required  to  supply 
the  demand  along  tberailroad  lines  within  good 
keeping  distance  from  the  trees.  We  hear  of 
two  or  more  parties  who  are  going  quite  exten- 
sively into  the  growing  of  cherries,  anel  we  be- 
lieve they  will  find  it  a  gooel  business,  as  they 
are  alreaely  engaged  in  their  culture  to  some  i\- 
tent  and  have  studied  locality,  climate  and  soil 

While  cherries  are  yet  plentiful  though  high 
priced,  in  all  our  markets,  we  would  again  re- 
ininel  those  who  are  desirous  of  raising  cherry 
stocks,  that  they  can  be  grown  easily  in  moist 
soil  by  cracking  the  pits  and  planting  them  at 
once;  and  that  with  proper  care,  a  growth  of 
ten  or  fifteen  inches  can  be  maelo  before  the 
autumn  frosts. 


A  Fitting  Tribute. 

We  take  from  the  Sacramento    Urnm  t"l- 

lowing  extract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Pioneers  of  Sacramento  at  their  banquet 
on  the  4th  of  July: 

The  toast  was  given,  "Our  pioneer  agricul- 
turists, the  true  originators  of  our  State's  pros- 
perity." 

Response  of  I.   N.  Koag. 
Mr.     President    and   Gentlemen:      The     toast 
just  read,  and  to  which,  through  the  partiality 
of  your  committee,  I   have,    perhaps  very  inap- 
propriately,   been   called    upon  to  respond,  is 
now  generally   accepted  as  an   unelisputed  and 
almost  unqualified  truth.     Indeed  it  is  so  plain 
now  that    "our   pioneer   agriculturists  are   the 
true  originators  of  our  State's  prosperity  "  that 
it  seems  almost  preposterous  forme  to  detain 
you  on  this  historic  day  by  any  extended  com- 
ment.    So  much  has  been  said  on  the   subject 
of  agriculture,  so  much  has  been  written  upon 
it  by    the   poets,    philosophers   and   statesmen 
both  of  ancient   and   modern   times,   that   one 
needs  the' advantages  of  inspiration  to  please, 
interest,  and  instruct.     I  do   not  mean  that  in- 
spiration   that    comes    from    pure     California 
wine,  which  to  some  extent  we  all  feel  here  to- 
day, but  that  inspiration  which  comes  from  su- 
perior knowledge,  from  long  tarrying  and  deep 
drinking  at  the  fountains  of  Natflre;  that  inspi- 
ration which  Homer  felt  when  he  sang  of  agri- 
culture to  the  ancient  Greeks;  that  inspiration 
which  moved  and  sustained  Virgil  when  he  in- 
dited that  most  perfect   of  all  agricultural   po- 
ems, the  Georgics,  to  divert  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen   from   the  evil   practices  and  idle 
habits   contracted  through  years   of   civil  war, 
and  instil  them  with  a  love  of  rural  life  and  in- 
dustrious   pastoral   pursuits;   that  inspiration, 
indeed,  that  fired  the  soul   and  quickened  the 
mind  of  one  of   our  most  distinguished   coun- 
trymen  when   he  wrote    that    immortal   book 
"  What  I  Know  About   Farming."     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  was   originally  a   mining   State,  aud 
we  are  all   miners.     In  the  early  days  of   the 
history  of  this  country  we  heard  of  the  discov- 
ery of  gold  in  California.     The  news  spread  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind.     The  world  was  electri- 
fied.    The  bravest,  the  most  enterprising  and 
intelligent  of  all  climes  and  all  nations  rushed 
for  the    Sierra  Nevadas  of  the   Pacific   Coast. 
Then  came  the  days  of  red  shirts,    heavy  boots 
and  slouched  hats.     Then  we  drove  bull  teams, 
packed  mules,  and  went  prospecting.     Then  we 
became  skilled  in  the  domestic  arts.     Then  we 
boiled  beans,  turned  flap-jacks  and  fried  bacon. 
Then  we  penetrated  the  mines,  sunk  our  shafts 
and  rocked   the  cradle.     Yet,    strange   to   say, 
there  were  then  no  women  or   cKilelren    in  the 
country! I    We   were  successful  in  our  efforts. 
We  found  and  dug  the  gold;  and  for  years  we 
expoited  from   fifty  to  sixty  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  bullion  annually,  and  imported  all  the 
tools  we  used,  all  the  food   we  ate  and   all   the 
clothes  we  wore.     We  revolutionize  el   the  mon- 
etary systems  and  commerce  of   the  world,  and 
yet  as  a  people,    as  a  commonwealth,  we   were 
poor.     Our  municipal   corporations,  our  towns 
and    cities,    our    county    and     State    Govern- 
ments were  all  in  debt,  and  annually  increasing 
their  indebtedness!     Our  whole   people    lived 
from  "hanel  to  mouth."     We   had  no  agricul- 
ture.    We  thought  our  State  not  adapted  to  its 
success.     We  sent  abroad  our   gold  to  quicken 
and  maintain  the  industries  of  other  States,  and 
to  support  and  enrich  other  people.     Such  was 
our  mining  life  and  experience — but  a  repetition 
of  the  experience  of  all  other  States  anel  com- 
munities that  have  undertaken  to  live  without 
agriculture.     Such  a  state   of   things   coulel  not 
last.     And,  just  in  time  to  save  us,   during  the 
years  1852  and  1853  there  appeared  upon  the 
stage  of  action  a  few  men  of  superior  foresight 
and  practical  wisdom.     They  were  not  men  of 
worels  but  of  deeds.     They,  too,  had  been  min- 
ers anel  generally  successful,  but  they  believed 
that  there  was  gold  in  the  valleys,  as  well  as  in 
the  mountains,  anil   they  straightway  set  them- 
selves to  work  to  prove  it.     Did. time  permit, 
we  would  be  happy  to  give  a  brief  statement  of 
facts  connected  with  some  of  the  first  agricul- 
tural enterprises  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 
We   will   content   ourselves,  however,  by  nam- 
ing some  of  the   men   who   inaugurateel   them, 
anel  the  localities   in   which  they  commenced : 
Geo.  C.  Yount,  J.  W.  Osborne   and    S.  and  W. 
N.  Thompson  of  Napa;  Rev.   A.    H.  Myers,  E. 
L.   Beard,    John   Levelling,  Wilson   Flint  anel 
Dr.  Haile   of  Alameda;  William   Wolf  skill,  the 
Sainsevain  Brothers   and  B.  D.  Wilson   of  Los 
Angeles;    Wm.   McPherson   Hill   and   General 
Vallejo  of  Sonoma;  S.  C.  Davis  of  Yolo;  John 
Wolfskill  of  Solano;  Dr.  E.  S.  Holden   and   J. 
G.  Overhiser  of  San  Joaquin;  J.  R.  Nickeson 
and  Dr.  J.  R.  Crandall  of  Placer;  General  John 
Bidwell   of    Butte;    General    Sutter   of    Sutter 
county;  G.  G.  Briggs  and  Beach  k  Shepard  of 
Yuba;    Oary,     Peebles,    William     Daniels    and 
Louis  Prevost  of  Santa  Clara.     Anel  if  we  come 
nearer  homo  we  see  before  us  here  to-day  some 
whose  names  rank  among  the  first  of  our    pio- 
neer agriculturists.  We  may  name  A.  P.  Smith, 
E.   F.   Aiken  and  T.K.Stewart.    let  us  do 
honor  to  these  men  as  Pioneers.     They  opened 
the  road   to   our  State's  prosperity.     They  in- 
augurated industries  that  are  changing  the-  cur- 
rents of  commerce  and  bringing  our  own  gold 
hack  to  our  shores.     From   importers  we  have 
come  t"  lie   exporters  of  all  the   great   leading 
agricultural    products.      In    wheat,    wool   and 
Wine  We -are   taking   first    rank   among   the  best 
agricultural  States  of  the  world.     The  value  of 
our  agricultural  products  last  year   aggregated 
uvcr   sixty   millions,  and    this   year  it  will  near 
u   hundred    millions.      Therefore    we'    indorse 
the  sentiment:      "  Our  pioneer  agriculturists — 
the  true  originators  of  our  State'  ^prosperity ." 
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Make  Home  Happy. 

I  was  passing  a  few  days  in  a  lovely  vil- 
lage. Coming  in  from  B  walk  I  said  to  a 
friend,  "How  many  fine  residences  you 
have! " 

"Yes!  but  many  of  them  are   haunted." 

"Indeed!  what  form  does  the  spirits 
take?" 

"  The  worst  of  forms.  Those  of  dissolute, 
reckless,  ruined,  or  at  best,  'fast'  sons. 
There  have  been  a  sot  here  that  have  acted 
and  reacted  on  each  other,  and  every  step 
seems  to  have  been  downward." 

"But  my  boys."  said  the  aged  father, 
"have  turned  out  finely.  Would  you  like 
to  know  the* secret?" 

"  I  should,  very  much." 

"Come,  then,"  he  said,  rising,  and  lean- 
ing on  the  caue,  which  four  score  years 
had  made  his  necessary  and  inseparable 
companion,  he  toiled  slowly  up  the  stairs. 
The  good  mother,  who  had  passed  her  three 
score  and  ten  years,  followed  after. 

"  I  trust,  madam,  you  are  not  coming  up 
from  courtesy  to  me!  " 

"No,  oh  no,  we  love  to  come  up   here." 

"  And  what  do  you  expect  to  see?  "  asked 
the  father. 

"  Perhaps  a  bundle  of  sticks,  on  the 
'  spare  tho  rod  and  spoil  the  child'  prin- 
ciple." 

Both  laughed  outright,  that  chuckling, 
crackling  laugh,  which  tells  that  "Old 
Time  "  has  broken  the  voice,  but  not  the 
heart. 

I  followed  up  the  stairs  to  the  very  end 
of  the  long  house.  Before  a  plain  door 
the  old  gentleman  turned  .around: 

"  You  were  so  good  at  guessing  before, 
suppose  you  try  again." 

"  That  looks  like  a  closet  door,  and  this 
must  be  tbe  end  of  the  house.  Did  you 
shut  them  up  to  meditate  on  the  dark 
deeds  they  had  committed,  and  the -darker 
prospect  before  them,  if  they  didn't  re- 
form?" 

Again  that  cheery,  chuckling,  warm- 
hearted, crackling  laugh! 

The  door  opened  on  a  long,  roof-lighted, 
plainly  finished  room,  with  a  stove  at  one 
end,  and  a  swing  hanging  from  the  rafters, 
and  a  ten-pin  alley  at  one  side.  Scattered 
around  were:  a  rocking  horse,  minus  a 
head — a  rag  baby,  minus  head  and  arms — 
a  little  doll  with  cracked  face,  and  a  dress 
as  torn  as  if  she  had  been  raspberrying-a 
wheelbarrow  all  but  the  wheel— an  ele- 
phant who  had  lost  his  trunk,  a  la  modern 
travelers — cotton  flannel  rabbits,  some  with 
one  ear,  some  with  one  leg,  and  some  with 
none— a  doll's  cradle  with  unmade  bed — 
fighting  cocks,  who  had  lost  all  the  feathers 
they  ever  had,  and  whoso  frames  marvel- 
ously  resembled  pumpking  seeds — apple 
seeds,  yclept  mice,  but  who  in  all  the  years 
had  never  reached  their  bag  of  "meal  " — 
and  raisin  turtles,  whose  clove  claws  did 
not  seem  to  move  them  the  least  along 
"life's  pathway" — broken  tea  sets —  a  bow 
all  unstrung.  What  matter  ?  since  no  arrow 
was  left  rankling  in  the  parents  heart! 

"Just  as  tho  children  loft  them,"  said 
the  mother,  "  we  often  come  up  hero  but 
never  touch  anything ! " 

"  No,"  said  the  father,  "  I  like  it  a-i  they 
left  it,"  sitting  down  in  an  old-fashioned 
arm  chair  iuside  the  door.  "  This  was  my 
chair  where  I  used  to  come  sometimes  and 
sit  and  see  them  enjoy  themselves.  My 
wife  couldn't  have  the  children  making  a 
noise,  and  running  over  and  littering  up 
the  house,  so  I  took  this  back  woodshed 
chamber,  and  finished  it  off,  and  gave  it  to 
the  children.  There  were  to  be  no  play- 
things too  nice  to  play  with  or  to  break — 
no  punishment  for  the  natural,  joyous  out- 
burst of  exuberant  child-life.  Their  little 
friends  might  come  up  the  back  stair-way 
and  play  with  them.  For  children  must 
have  companionship  and  uoise  is  necessary 
to  their  happiness,  and  I  love  to  hcu-  it. 
No  quarrelling,  or  cheating  or  faloshood 
was  allowed  here.  Banishment  for  a  speci- 
fied time  being  the  punishment." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  mother,  "and  if  you 
are  a  naughty  child  you  cannot  go  to  the 
play-room  to-day,"  was  often  the  onl/ 
threat  necessary.  This  room  stood  the 
childreu  instead  of  uwnv  a  whipping,  was 
a  great  happiness  to  them,  and  a  great  relief 
to  me." 

"And  last  year  when  the  Judge  " — "My 
little  curly  haired  Willie,  only  such  a  little 


while  "ago"  broke  in    the   mother   with  a 
touch  of  gentle  sadness  in  her  voice. 

"But  now  a  strong,  noble  man!"  ex- 
claimed the  father  with  an  exultant  pride 
in  his  voice,  "but  nosmarter  than  Edward 
and  Charles  and  Frank.      But  what    was  I 

saying Oh!  last  year  when  be  was  home, 

ho  came  up  here  and  said,  '  I  believe  this 
room  kept  us  out  of  bad  company,  and 
made  us  what  we  are.  Look  at  A.  and  B. 
and  C. ,  they  were  kept  so  strict  at  home 
they  had  to  run  off,  and  then  were  scolded 
and  whipped,  and  shut  up  for  having 
sought  amusement  and  enjoyment,  until 
they  hated  home  and  their  parents.  Who 
is  to  blame,  if  as  soon  as  they  could,  they 
found  their  pleasure  and  spent  their  time 
away  from  home  and  home  influences.  Had 
my  parents  been  like  their  parents,  I,  too, 
should  have  been  lost  in  this  world  and  the 
next.'  " 

"  A  noble  tribute  to  his  parents!  " 

"but  I  don't  think  our  boys  were    natu 
rally  inclined  to  be  vicious." 

"  Well  1  don't  know,  wife,  what  might 
have  been,  but  I  do  know  it  never  did  them 
any  harm  to  have  their  horn"-  (he  pleasantest 
place  in  all  the  world  to  ilium. — Excelsior 
Magazine. 

Women  as  Horticulturists. 

Agitation  does  good,  as  thunder  storms 
clear  the  air.  One  good  from  all  this  fuss 
about  women's  rights  is  to  show  women 
that  they  can  earn  their  bread  in  other 
ways  than  by  tho  needle  or  by  teaching 
school.  Many  have  turned  their  attention 
to  gardening  and  farming  in  a  small  way 
with  excellent  success.  Many  more  have, 
I  dare  say,  tried  and  failed,  but  usually 
from  a  waut  of  resolution  and  pcrsevereuce 
in  the  face  of  difficulties. 

A  lady  in  Hartford  earned  by  day's  work 
enough  to  buy  a  half  acre  of  land.  <  >n 
this  she  has  set  out  and  cultivates  with  her 
own  hands  twenty  apple  trees,  sixteen 
cherry  trees,  eleven  pear  trees,  over  a  hun- 
dred grape  vines,  besides  a  variety  of  small 
fruit,  as  strawberries,  currants,  raspber- 
ries, etc.  That  this  lady  has  lost  nothing 
in  refinement  of  feeling  by  her  outdoor 
work,  we  might  judge  from  a  note  sent  by 
her  to  an  editor,  accompanying  a  gift  of 
beautiful  fruit.  She  mentions  the  great 
enjoyment  she  has  felt  in  her  work,  and 
siys:  "The  fruits  and  flowers,  like  angel 
voices,  have  cheered  me  on.  In  their 
presence  I  have  cultivated  a  love  for  the 
beautiful  in  all  things,  and  have  been  hap- 
pier in  loftier,  holier  thoughts,  witli  clear- 
er views  of  the  brighter  world  above.  I 
would  recommend  to  all  ladies  that  they 
give  time  and  attention  to  horticulture,  as 
it  improves  both  mind  and  body." 

Who  will  say  that  such  a  life  is  not  bet- 
ter than  drudging  over  her  needle  for  a 
bare  pittance,  wearing  out  soul  and  body 
both  in  the  struggle  to  keep  off  famine? 

The  Influence  of  Example.— Men's 
lives  are  pages  of  history.  Those  who 
read  them  are  stimulated  to  good  deeds 
thereby,  or  taught  to  avoid  the  mistakes 
such  lives  record.  There  cannot  be  too 
much  said,  or  written,  to  encourage  men 
of  wealth  to  devote  their  leisure  and  money 
toward  developing  the  beautiful  in  nature, 
recovering  and  regenerating  waste  places, 
and  affording  men  with  less  means  good 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  rural  art. 
The  influence  of  an  example  of  good  taste 
in  the  adornment  of  a  single  place  in  a 
neighborhood  or  town,  reaches  far  into 
future,  and  molds,  more  than  most  men 
think,  the  external  features  of  that  neigh- 
borhood or  town,  and  affects  more  ulti- 
mately the  lives  of  thoso  whom  it  influ- 
ences. If  one  man  plants  a  tree,  his  neigh- 
bor wants  one.  If  one  housewife  has  a 
flower  parterre,  another  is  not  insensible  to 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  first  exhibits 
and  praises  her  floral  pets.  If  one  man 
sees  his  neighbor  clearing  out  an  old 
swamp,  a  ravine,  or  a  rough  plaoe  of  any 
sort,  and  converting  its  rude  angularities 
into  symmetrical  lines  of  beauty,  he  ever 
after  looks  upon  the  rough  places  of  his 
own  domain  with  the  possibilities  of  what 
it  may  become  in  his  mind's  eye,  aud  re- 
alizes, sooner  or  later,  the  ideal  beauty 
which  the  realizations  of  his  neighbors 
have  established. 

It  is  an  exquisite  and  beautiful  thing  in 
our  nature,  that  when  the  heart  is  touched 
and  softened  by  some  tranquil  happiness 
or  affectionate  feeling,  the  memory  of  the 
dead  comes  over  it  most  powerfully  and  ir- 
resistibly. It  would  almost  seem  as  if 
our  better  thoughts  aud  sympathies  were 
charms  by  virtue  of  which  tho  soul  is  en- 
abled to  hold  some  vague  and  mysterious 
intercourse  with  the  spirits  of  those  we 
have  dearly  saved  in  life. 


Scottish  Songs  and  their  Writers. 

Persons   are   apt   to  take  it  for  granted 
that  all  of  our  best-known  Scottish  songs  are 
the   productions  of  Scottish  writers.     But 
this  is  far  from  being  a  fact.     The  famous 
Scotch  ballad,  "Roy's  Wife,"  was  written 
by   Mrs.  Grant,  an   Irish  lady  of   Carron. 
Everybody   is    familiar    with    its    perfect 
rhythm  and  its  peculiar  musical  accent: 
"  Hoy's  wife  of  Aldivalloch, 
Boy's  wife  of  Aldivalloch, 
Wot  ye,  how  she  cheated  me, 
As  I  came  o'er  the  braes  of  Balloch? 

"  Oh!  she  was  a  canty  quean, 
%        And  weel  could  dance  the  Hielaud  Walloon . 
Mow  happy  I,  had  she  been  mine, 
Or  I  been  lloy  of  Aldivalloch!" 

Miss  Blnmire,  who  wrote,  "  An'  Ye  Shall 
Walk  in  Silk  Attire,"  was  a  Cumberland 
girl;  Mrs.  Hamilton,  who  wrote,  "My  Ain 
Fireside,"  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
Mrs.  John  Hunter,  the  author  of  "  My 
Mother  Bids  Me,"  was  a  Yorkshire  woman. 

"  There's  Nae  Luck  about  the  House"  is 
often  ascribed  to  Burns;  but  it  was  writ- 
ten by  Meikle,  the  translator  of  Camoens. 
Burns  says  of  it:  "  This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  songs  in  the  Scots  or  any  other 
language." 

Tue  Working -Women's  Protkctivb 
Union  of  New  Yokk  has  become  well  es- 
tablished; the  good  service  which  it  has 
rendered  tothestrugglinghasdeveloped  its 
own  strength,  and  commanded  the  respect 
and  support  of  the  benevolent.  Au  im- 
portant feature  in  its  operations  is  the 
interest  taken  in  protecting  the  needy  from 
the  cruelty  of  unscrupulous  employers. 
In  one  of  its  recent  circulars,  the  signifi- 
cant statement  is  made  that  "the  Union 
has  prosecuted  to  final  judgment  in  tho 
courts  fifteen  hundred  c&seaoi  fraud  against 
working-women,  and  by  these  legal  meas- 
ures compelled  the  payment  of  wages  due 
and  withheld,  to  the  amount  of  six  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  Union  enlists  our 
hearty  sympathy,  for  we  can  have  little  or 
no  patience  with  men  who  withold  the 
earnings  of  exhausting  toil.  The  opera- 
tions of  this  Society  are  administered  by 
able  hands,  and  we  trust  that  the  compara- 
tively small  amount  required  to  endow  it 
permanently  —less  than  $50,000—  may  be 
secured. 


We  Fade. — As  the  trials  of  life  thicken, 
and  the  dreams  of  other  days  fade  one  by 
one  in  tho  deep  vista  of  disappointed 
hope,  the  heart  grows  weary  of  the  strug- 
gle, and  we  begin  to  realize  our  insignifi- 
cance. Those  who  have  climbed  to  the 
pinnacle  of  fame,  or  revel  in  luxury  and 
wealth,  go  to  the  grave  at  last  with  the 
poor  mendicant  who  begs  by  the  wayside, 
and  like  him  are  soon  forgotten.  Genera- 
tion after  generation,  says  an  eloquent 
writer,  have  felt  as  we  feel,  and  their  fel- 
lows were  as  active  in  life  as  ours  are  now. 
They  passed  away  as  a  vapor,  while  Nature 
wore  the  same  aspect  of  beauty  as  when 
the  Creator  commanded  her  to  be.  And  so 
shall  it  be  when  waare  gone.  The  heav- 
ens will  be  as  bright  over  our  graves  as 
they  are  now  around  our  paths;  the  world 
will  have  tho  same  attraction  for  offsprings 
yet  unborn  that  it  had  once  for  ourselves, 
and  that  it  has  now  for  our  children. 


What  She  Could  Do. — The  editor  of 
the  Portland  Trunscrqit,  having  asked  a 
lady  correspondent,  who  applied  for  a  sit- 
uation, "What  could  she  do  ?"  received 
the  following  comprehensive  reply:  "  I 
can  keep  house  or  a  secret;  drive  a  horse 
or  a  bargain;  tend  a  post  office,  a  store,  or 
a  baby;  make  a  loaf  of  bread  or  shirt; 
sew  on  buttons,  etc.,  or  so  forth;  mend 
stockings,  milk  a  cow,  wash,  iron,  bake,  or 
brew — is  that  enough  for  a  woman  to  do  ? 
Then  I'll  decipher  tho  copy  that  puzzles 
you,  re-write  the  manuscript  plain  and 
true,  or  even  if  fortune  but  play  me  fair, 
and  my  sphere  points  the  way  of  my  duty 
there,  take  the  editor's  scissors,  his  office 
and  chair.  Satisfactory  guarantee  any  day 
that  I  can  do  and  have  all  that  I  say  (and 
more  to)." 

Don't  Fret. — "The  horse  that  frets  is 
the  horse  that  sweats,"  is  an  old  saying  of 
horsemen,  and  it  is  just  as  true  of  men  as 
of  horses.  The  man  who  allows  himself 
to  get  irritated  at  every  little  thing  that 
goes  amiss  in  his  business,  or  in  the  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  life,  is  a  man  that,  as  a  rule, 
will  accomplish  little  and  wear  out  early. 
He  is  a  man  for  whom  bile  and  dyspepsia 
have  a  particular  fondness,  and  for  whom 
children  have  a  particular  aversion.  Be  is 
a  man  with  a  perpetual  thorn  in  his  flesh, 
which  pricks  and  wounds  at  the  slightest 
movement,  a  man  for  whom  life  has  little 
pleasure  and  the  future  small  hope. 


Y©J[<q  Folks'  ^°L 


Johnny's  Opinion  of  Grandmothers. 

Grandmothors  are  very  nice  folks; 
,  Thej  beat  all  the  aunts  in  creation, 

Tin  _v  let  ■  chap  do  us  he 

Ami  don't  worry  about  education. 

I'm  rare  I  cant  Bee  It  at  all. 

What  a  I"'  1  could  do 

For  apples,  and  pennies,  and  eakes, 

Witbout  a  grandmother  or  two, 

QrandmotliOH  speak,  softly  to  "ma's" 

To  Let  a  boy  have  a  good  time; 
Sometimes  they  will  whisper, 'tis  true, 

T'olhcr  way,  when  a  ls>y  wants  to  climb. 

Grandmothers  have  muffins  f'>r  tea, 
And  pies,  a  whole  row,  m  tin    cellar, 

there're  apt  (if  they  know  It  In  time) 
To  mi  plea  for  ■  feller." 

And  if  he  is  1  >:»i  1 .  now  and  then, 

And  makes  :i  great  rack'     I 

The]  ""!>  look  ov<  r  then 
And  say,  "Ah  those  boys  will  bo  boys. 

"LffeiBonl]  sn  short  al  tue  best; 

II  the  children  I™    happ)  to-day." 
Tin  n  tin  y  look  for  a  while  at  the  sky, 

And  the  bills  that  are  far,  far  away . 

Quite  often,  as  twilight  comes  on, 
Grandmothers  sing  hyms  »erj  low, 

To  tliiiiiselycs,  as  they  rock  by  the  lire. 
About  heaven,  and  when  they  shall  go. 

And  then,  a  boy  stopping  to  think, 

Will  lind  a  hot  tear  in  his  eye  ^ 

To  know  what  will  Boms  at  the  last; 

I'm  re  all  have  to  die. 

I  M  ish  tin  y  COUU  stay  here  and  pray; 

Pot  a  boy  needs  tleir    prayers  every    ui^ht; 
BoflM  bojS  tririre  titan  ottleTB,  I  s'pose; 
Such  as  1  need  a  wonderful  sight. 

Roll-Call  in  Heaven. 

An  incident  is  related  by  a  chaplain  w  ho 
was  in  the  army  during  one  of  our  hard- 
fought  battles.  The  hospital  tents  had  been 
tilling  up  as  fast  as  the  wounded  men  had 
been  brought  to  the  rear.  Among  the  num- 
ber was  a  young  man  mortally  wouuded, 
and  unable  to  speak.-  It  was  near  mid- 
night, any  many  a  loved  one  from  our 
homes  lay  sleeping  on  the  battlefield,  that 
sleep  that  knows  no  waking  until  Jesus 
shall  call  for  them. 

The  surgeons  had  been  their  rounds  of 
duty,  and  for  a  moment  all  was  quiet.  Sud- 
denly this  young  man  before  speechless, 
calls  in  a  clear,  distinct  voice,  "Here!" 
The  surgeon  hastened  to  his  side,  and  asked 
what  he  wished.  "Nothing,"  said  he,  "they 
are  calling  tho  roll  in  heaven,  and  I  was  an- 
swering to  my  name."  He  turned  his  head 
and  was  gone— gone  to  join  the  great  army 
whose  uniform  is  washed  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb.  Header,  in  the  great  roll-call 
of  eternity,  your  name  will  be  heard.  <  .111 
you  answer,  "Here!"  Are  you  one  of  the 
soldiers  of  Christ,  the  great  Captain  of 
salvation? — Chris/inn  at  Work, 


Care  for  Sparrows. 

A  little  gir  1,  seeing  the  servant  throw 
the  crumbs  into  the  fire,  said,  "  Dont  you 
know  that  -God  takes  care  of  the  spar- 
rows ?" 

"  If  God  takes  care  of  them,"  was  the 
careless  reply,  "  we  need  not  trouble  our- 
selves about  them." 

"  But,"  said  the  little  girl,  "  I  had 
rather  be  like  God,  and  help  him  take  care 
of  the  little  birds,  than  scatter  or  waste  the 
food  that  He  gives  us." 

So  she  carefully  collected  what  was  left 
of  the  crumbs,  and  threw  them  out  of  the 
window.  In  a  short  time  several  little 
birds  flew  eagerly  to  the  spot,  and  picked 
up  the  crumbs  she  had  scattered.  After 
this,  she  every  day  collected  in  a  little 
basket  the  crumbs  and  bits  of  bread  that 
had  fallen  around  the  table,  and  threw 
them  under  the  window  for  the  little 
birds;  and  during  all  tho  winter  these  lit- 
tle creatures  came  regularly  after  each 
meal  to  partake  of  the  food  thus  provided 
for  their  support.  How  beautiful  it  was 
to  see  this  little  ejirl  trying  "  tohelpGod," 
as  she  said,  and  thus  early  learning  to  be 
kind  to  the  helpless  of  God's  creatures. 

Story; of  Prince  Arthur. -Prince  Arthur 
is  a  sensible,  earnest  lad,  and  now  we  havo 
new  proof  of  it.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  dynasty  a  Prince  of  theblood 
opened  a  railroad,  the  other  day,  and  it 
was  Prince  Arthur.  After  the  address, 
prayers,  etc.,  an  ornamental  spade  was 
handed  the  youth,  and  he  was  requested  to 
turn  the  first  sod  into  a  silver  wheelbar- 
row, all  in  a  figurative  and  symbolic  way, 
you  know.  He  pitched  in,  however,  like  a 
gardener,  and  broke  the  ornamental  spade 
handle  at  the  first  stroke.  Nothing  doun- 
ted,  he  put  his  gloved  hands  into  the  turf 
and  soon  landed  a  good-sized  clod  into  the 
barrow. 
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Are  Tin  Fruit  Cans  Injurious. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  with  regard  to  the 
danger  of  metallic  poisoning  from  eating  fruit 
(especially  very  acid  fruit)  which  has  been  put 
up  in  tin  cans.  A  cotemporary  says  that  tin 
has  long  been  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
metals  from  the  ordinary  uses  of  which  man- 
kind have  nothing  to  fear.  But  the  present  age 
is  characterized  by  its  factitious  imitations. 
That  which  goes  by  the  name  of  tin  foil,  is 
mostly  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  and  it  is 
charged  that  many  of  the  caps  used  for  fruit 
jars,  are  made  of  zinc  instead  of  tin.  It  is  well 
known,  also,  that  lead  is  used  in  soldering 
cans,  and  that  this  metal  is  attacked  by  certain 
organic  acids  which  are  contained  in  fruits. 
The  tin  of  commerce  is  also  by  no  means  pure, 
and  housekeepers  will  vouch  that  the  tin  cans 
are  often  attacked  by  these  acids,  and  eaten 
through  so  as  to  leak  their  fluid  contents.  In 
the  case  of  impurities  in  the  tin  used  to  coat 
the  iron  of  the  tin  plates  of  commerce — when 
the  cans  are  thus  attacked,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  cumulated  effects  of  me- 
tallic poisoning  do  not  sometimes  result  from 
this  cause. 

So  far  as  the  evidence  of  the  senses  goes, 
housekeepers  know  that  cooking  tomatoes  in 
tin  "ruins  the  basins"  as  one  good  woman  said; 
and  another  admitted  that  she  commonly  used 
up  at  least  one  basin  in  a  season  for  this  pur- 
pose. How  much  injury  the  partaker  receives, 
we  do  not  know,  but  so  much  has  been  said  of 
the  sad  effects  of  metallic  poisoning,  even  in 
small  though  long  cjntinued  doses,  that  we 
would  like  to  be  assured  of  safetv.  Professor 
Youmans  thinks  it  a  small  matter,  but  many 
medical  authorities  disagree  with  him.  One  of 
the  latter  says:  "It  ought  to  be  known  to  house- 
keepers that  acid,  fatty,  saline  and  even  albumi- 
nous substances,  may  occasion  colic,  vomiting, 
etc.,  after  having  remained  some  time  in  tin 
vessels." 

We  see  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  tin  can 
is  discolored  after  having  been  used  for  fruit, 
and  we  find  that  the  flavors  of  the  more  deli- 
cate fruits  are  injured  when  they  have  been 
kept  in  tin  cans.  Zinc  is  more  readily  oxidized 
than  tin,  and  yet  the  caps  of  some  of  our  glass 
cans  are  made  of  that  metal . 

If  the  amount  of  tin  that  may  enter  the  sys- 
tem, as  a  result  of  its  domestic  use,  is  not  likely 
to  prove  injurous,  the  questions  are  narrowed 
down  to  the  purity  of  the  article  used,  and  the 
actual  results  of  using  the  various  cans  pre- 
pared for  our  market. 

Professor  Edwards  of  the  Woman's  Medical 
College  of  the  N.  Y.  Infirmary,  said  that  the 
tin  cans,  as  prepared,  are  very  unsafe,  that  the 
acids  dissolve  the  lead  solder  and  sometimes 
eat  through  the  entire  plate,  making  the  cans 
leak,  and  also  that  serious  cases  of  poisoning 
had  occurred  from  using  their  contents.  If 
facts  like  these  could  be  called  out  from  scien- 
tific men,  they  would  arrest  public  attention, 
and  they  might  suggest  to  manufacturers  of 
glass  cans  the  desirability  of  protecting  the  in- 
ner surfaces  of  their  metallic  caps  in  some  way. 
Those  with  metallic  caps  work  so  much  more 
easily  than  others,  that  they  will  long  be  more 
or  less  in  demand.  Some  people  line  their  caps 
with  stiff  white  paper— a  small  protection  of 
course. 

This  subject  is  of  considerable  importance  in 
domestic  economy  of  the  household,  and  one 
which  should  be  more  freely  and  fully  dis- 
coursed by  scienitfic  men.  Canned  fruit  has 
become  a  matter  of  almost  daily  use  in  many 
families,  and  if  our  families  are  eating  a  slow, 
metallic  poison,  the  public  ought  to  know  it, 
and  have  the  information  conveyed  b^authority 
competent  to  judge  and  advise  correctly. 

Put  Up  Your  Jam  while  Hot. — It  is  said 
that  ordinary  jam — fruit  and  sugar  which  have 
been  boiled  together  for  some  time — keeps  bet- 
ter if  the  pots  into  which  it  is  poured  are  tied 
up  while  hot.  If  the  paper  can  act  as  a  strain- 
er, in  the  same  way  as  cotton  wool,  it  must  be  as 
people  suppose,  if  one  pot  of  Jam  be  allowed 
to  cool  before  it  is  tied  down,  little  germs  will 
fall  upon  it  from  the  air,  and  they  will  retain 
their  vitality,  because  they  fall  upon  a  cool  sub- 
stance; they  will  be  shut  in  by  the  paper,  and 
will  soon  fall  to  work  decomposing  the  fruit. 
If  another  pot,  perfectly  similar,  be  filled  with 
a  boiling  hot  mixture,  and  immediately  covered 
over,  though,  of  course,  some  of  the  outside 
air  must  be  shut  in,  any  germs  which  are  float- 
ing in  it  will  be  scalded,  and  in  all  probability 
destroyed,  so  that  no  decomposition  can  take 
place. 

Cooking  Eggs. — Eggs  broken  in  water  are  the 
"  poached  eggs"  of  the  cook  book,  and  a  deli- 
cate way  of  preparing  for  table.  Skill  is  how- 
ever requisite  to  bring  them  unbroken  on  the 
platter.  Butter  your  saucepan;  then  pour  in 
boiling  water  two  inches  in  depth;  add  a  little 
salt;  break  the  eggs  carefully  into  a  saucer,  one 
at  a  time,  and  slip  into  the  water ;  do  not  crowd 
them;  five  or  six  at  a  time  are  sufficient  for 
an  ordinary  pan.  Keep  the  water  just  at  boil- 
ing point.  When  the  whites  are  nicely  set,  and 
thr  yolks  with  a  light  covering  that  just  reveal 
their  richness,  remove  with  a  spoon  to  a  plat- 
ter, on  which  a  few  pieces  of  butter  are  laid. 
When  all  are  taken  up,  a  dash  of  pepper  on 
each,  and  they  are  ready  for  the  table. 


Okra  or  Gombo. 

Did  you  ever  eat  okra  or  gombo — generally 
incorrectly  spelled  ochra  or  gambo?  It  is  a 
West  Indian  plant,  but  almost  universally 
used  throughout  the  Southern  States — and  to 
some  extent  in  the  Middle  States  and  in  Cali 
fornia. 

This  plant  belongs  to  the  order  of  mahacea;, 
the  characteristic  qualitiy  of  which  is  mucilag- 
inous. It  is  eaten  green,  like  string-beans,  the 
pod  and  seed  together.  The  pod  is  about  six 
inches  long,  opening  into  five  longitudinal  cells, 
filled  with  a  great  number  of  seeds,  which  are 
sometimes  roasted  whenripe  and  used  for  coffee. 
Its  somewhat  peculiar  taste  and  excessively  mu- 
cilaginous nature  renders  it  rather  distasteful 
at  first;  but  anappetite  for  it  is  readily  acquired. 
This  vegetable  is  really  more  valuable  for  the 
table  then  generally  supposed ;  but  it  must  not 
be  spoiled  in  the  cooking. 

Its  nutritive  qualities  are  quite  remarkable,  as 
it  contains  gum  or  gluten  in  large  quantities, 
which  if  properly  administered  to  invalids  and 
particularly  that  class  suffering  from  consump- 
tion in  any  of  its  varied  forms,  is  almost  a  "sheet 
anchor  of  hope,"  giving  strength  to  the  body, 
light  to  the  eye,  and  color  to  the  cheeks;  which 
is  principally  accomplished  by  its  easy  diges- 
tion and  assimilation. 

In  the  South  and  throughout  France,  it  is 
grown  and  used  in  large  quantities,  which 
would,  if  apart  from  other  excesses,  cause  them 
to  grow  fat.  In  New  Orleans  and  its  vicinity 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
wherever  the  French  element  has  become  mixed 
or  blended  with  our  native  population  it  is 
sought  for  with  an  avidity  truly  astonishing. 

The  Northern  people  have  "huckleberry 
feasts,"  catfish  suppers, "  "clam  bakes,"  etc., 
but  they  of  the  South  have  their  okra  or  "gom- 
bo parties,"  where  gombo  forms  a  part  and  par- 
cel of  all  the  prepared  dishes,  beside  those  of 
it  exclusively.  Among  the  rest  it  is  cut  fine 
and  cooked  with  stewed  chicken  which  adds 
zest  to  the  dish,  to  be  relished  by  all  the  par- 
takers. It  is  used  freely  when  cut  fine  in  vege- 
table soup,  boiled  and  used  with  drawn  butter, 
which  latter  dressing  is  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  sherry  or  claret 
wine. 

When  used  separately,*by  boiling,  it  is  gener- 
ally eaten  whole  or  cut  in  two  or  three  pieces; 
having  been  boiled  from  thirty  minutes  to  an 
hour.  When  an  appetite  has  been  once  ac- 
quired for  it  it  becomes  really  a  delicious  dish. 
It  is  much  used  in  vegetable  soup  with  toma- 
toes, which  may  have  added  to  it  cabbage,  po- 
tatoes, corn  and  barley  with  a  sprinkle  of  pars- 
ley, summer  savory,  and  a  carrot  or  two,  al- 
ways using  a  piece  of  beef,  which  is  preferred 
to  a  knuckle  of  veal  as  recommended  by  some. 

It  may  also  be  boiled  and  dressed  with  but- 
tgr,  pepper  and  salt,  with  or  without  vinegar, 
or  with  drawn  butter;  or  cut  fine  and  cooked 
with  stewed  chicken,  or  in  fact,  any  way  or 
method  which  suggests  itself. 


tious  article  of  food,"  and  we  are  glad  to  learn, 
as  we  do  from  Mr.  X.  A.  Willard,  dairy  editor 
of  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  that  the  demand  for 
white  or  uncolored  cheese  seems  to  be  steadily 
increasing.  Our  authority  states  that  some  of 
the  Herkimer  "fancy  factories"  have  been 
making  this  kind  all  the  season;  that  the  sales 
have  been  at  the  highest  rates,  and  he  expresses 
the  opinion  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  London 
trade  and  the  requirements  of  certain  English 
markets,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  ban- 
ishing all  coloring  material  from  the  vats.  So 
far  as  home  consumption  of  chesse  is  con- 
cerned, our  people  would  soon  learn  to  prefer 
the  uncolored  article,  and  the  facts  above  de- 
veloped in  regard  to  annatto  may  help  to 
hasten  this  desirable  consummation. 


The  Poetry  of  the  Table. 

In  the  first  place,  a  starched  and  smoothly- 
ironed  table-cloth — which,  if  neatly  folded  after 
every  meal,  will  look  well  for  several  days. 
Then  flowers  and  ferns  in  flat  dishes,  baskets, 
or  small  vases, — or  else  a  tiny  nosegay  laid  up- 
on every  napkin. 

The  salt  must  be  pure  and  smooth.  The 
butter  should  be  moulded  into  criss-crossed 
diamond,  shells,  or  globes,  with  the  paddles 
made  for  this  purpose. 

A  few  pretty  dishes  will  make  the  plainest 
table  glow; — a  small  bright-colored  platter  for 
pickles,  horse-radish,  or  jelly;  and  butter-plates 
representing  green  leaves  are  also  attractive. 

A  few  pennies'  worth  of  parsley  or  cress, 
mingled  with  small  scraps  of  white  paper  daint- 
ly  clipped,  will  cause  a  plain  dish  to  assume 
the  air  of  a  Frence  entree.  A  platter  of  hash 
may  be  ornamented  with  an  edging  of  toasted 
or  fried  bred  cut  into  points;  and  a  dish  of  mut- 
ton chops  is  much  more  impressive  with  the 
bones  stacked  as  soldiers  stack  their  guns, 
forming  a  pyramid  in  the  center — each  bone 
adorned  with  a  frill  of  cut  paper.  A  few  slices 
of  lemon,  mingled  with  sprigs  of  parsley  and 
slices  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  form  a  pretty  garnish 
to  many  dishes;  and  nothing  could  be  more  ap- 
petizing than  beef,  veal,  mutton,  or  lamb  made 
into  mince-meat,  and  pressed  into  form  in  a 
wine-glass,  then  hied  in  pork  fat,  with  a  sprig 
of  green  placed  in  the  top  of  each  little  cone. 
The  basket  of  fruit — peaches,  pears,  grapes  or 
apples,  oranges  and  grapes — should  be  taste- 
fully arranged  and  trimmed  with  leaves  and 
flowers.  The  bowl  of  salid  should  be  orna- 
mented with  the  scarlet  and  orange  flowers  of 
the  trorja>olum,  —  their  piquant  flavor  adding 
zest  to  the  lettuce,  with  which  they  can  be 
eaten. 


ISCELL/\jJEQd$. 


Fresh  Vegetables  and  Sweet  Salads. 

Those  who  value  fresh  vegetables  and  sweet 
salads  will  have  none  washed  in  the  garden. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  should  be  washed 
until  they  are  just  about  to  be  cooked  or  eaten. 
Even  potatoes  lose  flavor  quickly  after  being 
washed;  so  do  carrots  and  turnips;  while  water 
will  speedily  become  tainted  in  summer  in  con- 
tact with  cauliflowers  and  cabbages,  and  thus 
destroy  their  freshness  and  flavor.  The  case  is 
still  worse  with  salads.  If  washed  at  all,  it 
should  be  only  before  they  are  dressed,  and 
they  should  be  dried  and  dressed  immediately. 
Nothing  ruins  the  flavor  of  vegetables,  and  ren- 
ders good  salading  uneatable,  sooner  than  water 
hanging  about  them.  If  lettuces  are  quite 
clean,  they  make  the  best  salad  unwashed;  but 
if  washed  the  operation  should  be  done  quickly, 
and  the  water  instantly  shaken  out,  and  the 
leaves  dried  with  a  clean  cloth.  But,  alas!  how 
often  are  they  cut  and  washed  in  the  garden  in 
the  morning,  and  pitched  into  water  into  the 
scullery  sink  until  wanted.  What  French 
artiste  would  be  mad  enough  to  rinse  out  his 
salad  juice,  and  then  recharge  his  lettuces  and 
his  endives  with  semi-putrid  water? 

The  best  practice  is  simply  to  remove  all 
superfluous  earth  by  scraping  or  rubbing,  and 
all  rough  tops  or  leaves  by  cutting.  Enough 
tender  leaves  may  still  be  left  on  cauliflowers 
and  brocoli  to  overlap  the  flowers.  Salad 
should  be  sent  in  from  the  garden  with  most  of 
the  outside  leaves  and  main  root  on.  The  ten- 
der leaves  are  easily  tainted  and  injured  by  ex- 
posure, and  if  the  chief  root  is  cut  off  sharp 
much  of  the  juice  oozes  out  at  the  wound. 
Where  vegetables  and  salading  have  to  be 
bought  from  a  town  greengrocer,  the  conditions 
are  altogether  different.  Not  only  washing  but 
soaking  often  becomes  requisite  to  restore 
something  like  pristine  erispness. 

Use  White  Cheese. — The  fact  has  been  de- 
veloped by  a  chemist  at  Cornell  University, 
that  every  specimen  of  the  so-called  "best  bas- 
ket annatto,"  collected  from  some  of  the  finest 
cheese  factories  in  Herkimer  county,  and  sub- 
mitted for  analysis  by  the  Little  Falls4Farmers' 
Club,  contained  a  large  percentage  of  mineral 
or  inorganic  matter.  Nearly  every  sample  con- 
tained copper;  and  traces  of  arsenic,  it  was 
thought,  were  discovered  in  at  least  one.  The 
presence  of  these  poisons  is  certainly  not  calcu- 
lated to  render   cheese  ' '  a   healthy   and   nutri- 


Selected  Receipts. 

Boiled  Indian  Pudding. — Take  sweet  milk 
of  sufficient  quantity  for  the  pudding  desired; 
salt  to  the  taste,  and  stir  in  Indian  meal  till  a 
little  milk  will  rise  on  the  top  by  standing.  If 
too  thick  it  will  be  hard.  Fill  a  pudding  crock, 
and  tie  a  cloth  tightly  over  it.  Put  into  boiling 
water  sufficient  to  keep  it  covered,  and  boil 
steadily  for  three  hours.  Fruit  may  be  added 
if  desired.  Serve  with  sweetened  cream.  This 
is  an  old-fashioned  Connecticut  pudding. 

Coenmeal  Pudding. — Two  quarts  of  sweet 
milk,  one  pint  of  cornmeal,  one-half  pint  of  beef 
suet  or  fat  pork,  chopped  fine,  three  eggs,  and  a 
little  nutmeg  andsalt;  sweeten  toyour  taste  with 
sugar.  Heat  the  milk,  and  while  not,  stir  in  the 
meal;  after  this,  set  it  where  it  will  cool,  and 
then  add  the  eggs.  Bake  from  three  to  four 
hours  in  a  slow  oven. 

Indian  Meal  Pudding. — Into  one  quart  of 
boiling  milk  stir  one  quart  of  sifted  fine  meal; 
then  add  one  quart  of  cold  milk,  two  well  beat- 
en eggs,  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of 
flour,  and  a  little  salt  and  spice.  Stir  it  well 
and  pour  it  into  a  buttered  dish.  Bake  two 
hours,  and  serve  with  butter. 

Kice  Waffles. — One  cup  of  boiled  rice,  one 
of  flour,  one  quart  of  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of 
butter,  four  eggs,  a  teaspoon  half  full  of  salt. 
Beat  the  white  of  the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  and 
mix  the  whole  very  evenly.  Bake  in  waffle- 
irons  and  butter  before  gaten. 

Potato  Cakes. — Take  one  dozen  large  pota- 
toes, fresh  boiled  and  mashed  very  fine,  %  lb. 
butter,  three  eggs  beaten,  and  %  lb.  of  flour, 
mix  together  with  a  fork  (do  not  handle  it), 
roll  into  thin  cakes,  and  bake  quickly  in  a  hot 
oven. 

Lemon  Pie  With  Three  Crusts. — A  layer  of 
crust,  a  layer  of  lemon,  sliced  fine,  a  little 
sugar,  a  layer  of  crust  again,  and  sugar  and 
lemon  again,  then  the  upper  crust,  makes  a 
good  lemon  pie. 

Another  Way. — One  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup 
of  sweet  milk,  one  egg,  one  and  a  half  lemon, 
the  grated  peel  and  juice,  one  tablespoonful  of 
flour;  then,  after  baking,  the  white  of  an  egg 
beaten,  sweetened  and  put  on  the  top,  then  put 
in  the  oven  and  browned. 

To  Color  Slate  Color. — Boil  yellow  oak 
bark  in  an  iron  kettle  till  the  strength  is  ex- 
tracted. Takeout  the  bark,  then  add  a  \'iy 
little  copperas,  and  you  have  a  pretty  color  with 
no  expense. 

To  Extract  Ink  from  Floors. — Ink  spots  on 
floors  can  be  removed  by  scouring  them  with 
sand  wet  in  oil  of  vitriol  and  water  mixed. 
Rinse  them,  when  the  ink  is  extracted,  with 
strong  pearl-ash  water. 

Brandy  in  Boiling  Meat. — Tf  as  Soon  as 
moat  is  skimmed  and  thoroughly  boiling,  two 
spoonfuls  of  brandy  is  added  to  every  three 
pounds  of  meat,  the  meat  will  become  tender, 
though  it  may  have  been  very  tough,  and  will 
not  retain  any  taste  of  the  brandy. 


Powder   River   Valley. 


The  Baker  City  Democrat  gives  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  Powder  River  val- 
ley, Baker  county,  Oregon: 

The  valley  is  some  thirty-five  or  forty 
miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  and 
ranges  from  five  to  twenty-five  miles  in 
width,  from  east  to  west.  Beautiful 
mountain  streams  meander  through  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  valley, 
from  which  irrigating  ditches  can  be 
taken  with  but  little  trouble  or  expense. 
In  the  summer  of  1862  the  valley  and 
mountain  sides  was  one  vast  sea  of  as  fine 
bunch  grass  as  ever  grew.  At  that  time 
a  large  portion  of  the  valley  was  swamp 
and  overflowed  lands,  and  the  travel  passed 
at  or  near  the  foothills.  Tho  settlements 
made  by  the  emigrants  of  1862  was  the 
starting  point  of  the  present  prosperity  of 
the  Powder  River  valley.  The  settlers 
were  poor  and  toil-worn — -now  they  are 
wealthy  and  comfortable. 

A  view  of  the  Powder  River  valley  now, 
presents  to  the  eyo  a  home  and  civilized 
appearance,  with  towns,  villages,  farms 
and  farm-houses  interspersed  over  its 
whole  extent.  The  swamp  and  overflowed 
lands  have,  to  a  great  extent,  been  re- 
claimed and  made  to  yield  bountiful  har- 
vests to  repay  the  hardy  and  industrious 
pioneer  husbandman. 

Churches  and  school-houses  now  occupy 
the  places  where,  but  a  short  time  since, 
the  war-whoop  of  the  savage  was  the  only 
indication  that  a  human  being  had  an 
abiding  place  in  this  beautiful  valley. 
We  can  now  stand  in  our  office  door  and 
view  vast  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
feeding  upon  the  rich  and  luxuriant 
grasses  of  the  valley  and  the  surrounding 
foothills — a  better  range  than  which,  can- 
not be  found  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  which 
embraces  the  best  and  most  extensive 
grazing  lands  in  the  world.  The  valley  is 
surrounded  by  mountains,  in  which  are 
found  rich  deposits  of  gold,  silver  and 
copper,  which  is  being  taken  out  by  hardy 
and  enterprising  miners.  The  mining 
camps  surrounding  the  valley  supply  a 
home  market  for  the  surplus  produce  of 
our  farmers. 


A  Sensible  Suggestion. — The  St.  Louis 
Journal  of  Education  says:  "Every  teacher 
should  understand  how  to  plant  trees  and 
the  art  of  grafting,  and  should  be  able  to 
teach  children  these  things.  The  play 
grounds  of  our  school-houses  should  be 
filled  with  shade  trees,  both  in  the  city  and 
country.  Every  holiday  at  school  should 
be  celebrated  by  the  planting  of  trees.  The 
highways  should  be  lined  with  trees,  thus 
planted  by  the  youth  of  the  country.  The 
ravages  which  the  foolish  greed  of  the  last 
and  present  generations  has  made  in  our 
forests  could  thus,  in  time,  be  repaired.  A 
million  hands  in  this  State  could  be  set  at 
this  work.  It  would  become  a  habit  of 
family  life  to  commemorate  the  events  of 
home,  the  birth  of  a  child,  a  wedding,  or 
the  anniversary  of  either  or  even  a  death, 
by  these  living  monuments." 

Woman's  Wit.— Dr.  Abernethy  rarely 
met  his  match,  but  on  one  occasion  he  fair- 
ly owned  he  had.  He  was  sent  for  by  an 
inn  keeper  who  had  quarreled  with  his 
wife,  who  had  scarred  his  face  with  her 
nails,  so  that  the  poor  man  was  bleeding 
and  much  disfigured.  Abernethy  thought 
this  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost  for  ad- 
monishing the  offender,  and  said: -"Mad- 
am, are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself  to 
treat  your  husband  thus — the  husband  who 
is  the  head  of  all — your  head,  madam,  in 
fact?"  "  Well,  doctor,"  fiercely  returned 
the  virago,  "  may  I  not  scratch  my  own 
head?" 


Forests  are  guarded  with  especial  care 
in  Russia.  The  use  of  wood  fuel  on 
railways  is  interdicted.  At  the  rate  of  de- 
struction now  going  on,  California  will  be 
destitute  of  timber  in  twenty  years;  and  if 
the  predictions  of  meteorologists  be  of  any 
account,  it  will  effect  a  terrible  revolution 
in  our  climate,  that  will  rcduco  our  farm 
lands  to  a  low  valuation. 


A  celebrated  writer  says:  "  No  woman 
can  bo  a  lady  who  can  wound  or  mortify 
another.  No  matter  how  beautiful,  refined, 
or  cultivated  she  may  be,  if  she  is  in  real- 
ity coarse,  the  innate  vulgarity  of  her  na- 
ture manifests  itself  here.  Uniformly  kind, 
courteous  and  polite  treatment  of  all,  per- 
sonifies one  mark  of  a  true  woman." 


Coleridge,  on  being  asked  what  was  the  use 
of  a  certain  scientific  discovery,  replied,  "What 
is  the  use  of  a  new-born  child  ?" 
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California  Wines  Endorsed. 

At  (lie  banquet  of  the  California  Pioneers  of 
Sacramento,  on  the  4th  of  July,  I.  N.  Hoag 
introduced  the  following  resolutiou,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

"Whereas,  The  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments have  furnished  for  use  on  this  occasion 
pure  California  wiues,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
wines  of  a  foreign  brand  or  manufacture;  and 
whereas,  we  have  tried  them  and  find  them  not 
only  good  but  very  good,  therefore, 

Uesolved,  That  we,  the  California  Pioneers  of 
Sacramento  and  their  friends  present,  unani- 
mously indorse  the  action  of  the  committee  in 
this  respect,  and  hope  that  hereafter  all  foreign 
wines  will  be  excluded  from  the  banquet  tables 
of  the  California  Pioneers  throughout  the 
Stat.  . 


Farming  Club  Lecture  and  Essay. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Oakland  Farming, 
Horticultural  and  Industrial  Club  on  Friday 
evening,  July  12th,  ^the  President,  Prof.  E.  S. 
<  'air,  will  give  a  short  lecture  on  the  process 
of  bread-making,  with  experiments,  in  the 
chemical  lecture  room  of  the  State  University. 
Vice-President,  J.  V.  Webster,  of  Fruit  Vale, 
will  deliver  an  essay  on  "California — Its  Past 
and  Present;"  with  special  reference  to  farming 
mattes. 


A  Tkkatisk  on-  Railway.  Curves  and  Loca- 
tions. Bj  E.  W.  Beans,  C.  E.  Ilenry  Cary  Baird, 
Industrial  Publisher,  406  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

The  abovo  is  the  title  of  a  small  edition  of  a 
work  very  useful  to  Railway  Engineers,  and 
one  which  appears  to  contain  considerable  mat- 
ter entirely  new,  and  which  will  greatly  assist 
the  locating  engineer,  and  facilitate  his  labors. 
The  work  is  illustrated  with  numerous  dia- 
grams, and  contains  demonstrations  and  tables, 
showing  how  engineers  may  save  themselves 
many  laborious  calculations  and  much  expense 
for  their  employers.  The  last  chapter  or  propo- 
sition, is  devoted  to  grading  hills  and  unequal 
surfaccsfor  turnpikes,  plank  roads,  etc.  Price, 
$1.50,  sent  by  mail,  free  of  postage,  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States. 


Be  Careful. 

You  cannot  be  too  careful  about  your 
farming  machinery.  Already  we  have 
heard  of  two  accidents  by  which  men  have 
lost  limbs  in  threshing  machines,  and  we 
sound  the  alarm  in  time  to  save  others. 
Table  tenders  will  see  that  their  tables  are 
securely  put  up;  they  will  not  step  across 
the  mouth  of  the  cylinder,  nor  on  the  cap 
of  an  old  machine.  Pitchers  will  always 
leave  their  forks  sticking  upright  in  the 
stack,  or  stacked  on  the  ground.  The 
feeder  will  see  that  his  cylinder  teeth  are 
all  right,  and  will  not  get  his  hands  too  far 
in.  The  engineer  will  guard  against  fire, 
and  always  look  at  his  safety  valve  before 
starting  up.  The  machine  tender  will 
watch  his  boxes  closely  that  they  do  not 
heat,  and  keep  his  fingers  and  clothes  out 
of  cog-wheels.  But  accidents  will  happen. 
If  you  have  a  fork  run  into  you,  put  on 
turpentine;  if  you  havo  a  mash  or  cut,  put 
it  in  cold  water.  If  an  artery  is  cut,  tie  a 
cord  between  the  wound  and  the  heart  as 
tight  as  man  can  make  it,  and  send  for  a 
doctor.  Keep  plenty  of  water  and  turpen- 
tine always  on  hand.  Be  careful.  Napa 
Register, 
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DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

IThe  prices  given  below  are  those  for  entire  consignments 
from  first  hands,  unless  otherwise  specified..! 

San  Fbancisco,  Thurs.,A.  m.,  July  11. 

FLOUR — Market  is  quiet.  We  quote  prices 
as  follows: 

Superfine,  $4.25@4.50;  extra,  in  sacks,  of 
Y.W,  ihs.  $6.12%@6.26;  Oregon  brands,  83.30 
DO  in  sacks  of  l'Jti  lbs. 

WHEAT — The  market  has  been  dull  at  de- 
clining rates  since  our  last  review.  The 
range  for  new  is  $1.55(5:1.00,  and  old,  81.-11  " 
1.80  per  100  lbs. 

The  latest  Liverpool  market  quotations  come 
through  at  l'Js.  2d.@12s.6d.  per  cental. 

BARLEY — Market  dull.  The  range  at  close 
is  new  feed  $1.20@1.25;  old  feed  $1.50@1.65; 
old  brewing  sl.5(Xrt  1.05. 

OATS — Market  has  improved.  Sales  ortli- 
narv  coast  to  choice  bay,  at  $l.Co@1.80  per  100 
Ims.  which  is  the  extreme  at  close. 

CORN— Is  quotable  at  $1.65@1.80  "0  lOOftm. 

CORNMEAL— Ifl  quotable  at  $2.00@$2.75 
f>  100  lbs.  from  the  mill. 

BUCKWHEAT— Is  quiet  at  $1.75  per  100  lbs. 

KYE— Is  quiet  at  $1.75@1.80  per  100  lbs. 

STRAW— Quotable   at  50@t>0c  per  bale. 

BRAN- -Is  selling  at  $17  per  ton  from  the 
mill. 

MIDDLINGS— For  feed,  are  $27.50  per  ton 
from  mills. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL— Is  selling  at  $30  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 


HAY— Light  sales  at  a  range  of  $8@$16.25 
per  ton. 

HONEY— New  is  selling  at  12%@36  in  the 
comb,  and  12(2(16c  strained;  old  incomb8@15; 
do  strained  8@12%c  per  ft>. 

POTATOES— The  supply  of  Mission  and 
Half-moon  Bay  is  not  very  heavy,  and  prices 
are  fair.  Sales  of  Red  at  $1.85@1.90  per  100 
lbs.;  Peach  Blow  $2.00(<"82.10. 

WOOL. — The  market  is  still  very  quiet  and 
prices  are  nominal. 

TALLOW— Good  quality  of  Cal.  8c. 

SEEDS— Flax  3c;  Canary,  B@6o. 

PROVISIONS— California  Bacon  ll@12%e 
per  lb.;  Oregon,  ViyjdAi.-  Eastern  do.  10(0)12 
for  clear  ami  U;a.io  for  sugar-cured  Break- 
fast; Cal.  Hams  12@  13;  Eastern  do,  HVs@15c; 
California  Smoked  Beef,  13%@llc.  per  lb. 

BEANS — The    following  are  jobbing   rates: 
Pea    $3.75(«>4.00;    small    White     $3.75@4,00  ; 
Small  Butter  S3.25@.3.50;  large  $3.37  J 
Bavo,  1.00(7,81.25;  Pink  and  Red,  \ 

NUTS— California  Almonds,  8@10c.  for 
hard  and  18(a;25  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  5(rt) 
8c;  Pecan,  25c  "$  lb.;  Hickory,  12c;  Brazil, 
15c;  Chili  Walnuts,  15c;  Italian  Chestnuts  25o. ; 
Eastern  Chestnuts,  15(2)20c;  French  Almonds, 
25  @  30c;  Princess  Almonds,  35@-10c;  Los 
Angeles  Walnuts,  18c;  Cocoa-nuts,  $10.00  per 
100. 

FRESH  MEAT— We  quote  slaughterer's  rates 
as   follows: — 

BEEF— American,  1st  quality,  7@8  $  lb. 
do.  2d  quality  GfnJ"^  ft>.;  do.  3d  do.  3@5c 

VEAL—  Quotable  at  7@10c. 

MUTTON— 6@6%c.  $  ft). 

LAMB— Easier  at  8@8%c. 

PORK — Undressed  grain-fed  is  quotable  at 
6(3  6  4c  dressed,  grain-fed,  8}{@9}{c.  per  lb. 

POULTRY— Live  Turkeys,  25®27c.  f.  lb.; 
dressed,  27@30  per  lb.;  Hens  $8.50@9.50; 
Roosters,  $8.50@9.50  per  dozen  ;  Spring 
Chickens,  $3.00(ajG.OO  ;  Ducks,  tame,  $G.00@ 
$7.00  perdoz.;  Gee8e,$15<SU8  ^  dozen. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— Fresh  California  But- 
ter, common  to  good  in  rolls,  may  still  be 
quoted  at  22%@27%c,  with  a  few  choice  lots 
at  30;  New  firkin  is  quotable  at  25(2)27]  £0. 

C'HEE8K-New  California,  10@llc;  Eastern 
is  jobbing  at  I4@15c.  ^  ft). 

Egos — California  fresh,  "are  37%@10c.  ,$ 
doz.;Eastem  15@20.     Oregon,  25@26. 

LARD-California  12%@14;  Oregon,  none 
in  market.  Eastern  in  cases  14@14%c;  do 
in  tcs.  11^j(«j12c.  per  lb. 


Tah.  Oranges,  M. 

CalMornia  do  . . 

,'  M 

Atl-tluI.clllons.M 
In.  doftM 
Sicily,  do,  t>x.. 

BjtcaiiHs.ftbancli 

Currents 

Apple*,  bx 

Pineapples    ft  o/.. 


FRIIT. 
i".  XXg>«>  00  Strawberries. 

—  @     —  Blackberries . 

00  Raspberries.., 

—  —  Gooseberries  . 

—  @     —  1  'hemes. 

11   in    it,  ihi  Apricots  .... 

»i  Pears,  lix 

4     u       i  Kins 

1  25      "-   VI   Peaches 


10  S>     15 

-  @    - 

I"  §Z7« 

8  aliSi 
I.  jO(u  2.00 

5  (g/12'i 

li  Ml  S 


...15|<i)    18 

..-la)     - 

..    vi  r, 

.  —  O  Sc 
.  -  -  10c 
.  —  fe,  iOc 


I'll!   II 

OKI  ED  FRUIT 

Apples,  ft  lb y   .  .i  nie     Pitted,  do  ft  ft.... 

tears,  ft  ft H    (ujlll       »ii>ln<,VH 

Peachos.ftft 10    (3)11       Black  Kib-s,  ft  ft... 

Apricots,  ft  * —       —  While,    do    

I'lunis,  ft  ft 5    @I0 

Vr-i.ETARLRS. 

Cabbage,  ft  lb %®  Ii4  (Cucumbers  ft  doz. 

eiarlie,  ft  ctl —       l.'j  Summer  SqSb,  lb . . 

Rhubarb  ft  lb 2    (5)3     Asparagus,  ft  Ik... 

Green  Peas 'liitgt  3     TomatoeB  ft  Ik 

Sweet  Peas —    —     S'rlns  B.  ans 

Green  Corn  ft  doz..  8    @.8     Egg  Plant 

Marrowiat   S<|uash  Pappers 

per  Ion $10@     15,'okia 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Stocks 
are  in  good  supply  and  prices  unchanged. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING— Prices  are  as  foi- 
lows:  Burlap  sacks  18c;  Flour  sacks  9}/,@10c 
for  qrs.  and  1$%@15%'C.  for  hlfs.  Standard 
Gunnies  are  jobbing  at20@31c. ;  Wool75@80c; 
Hessians  40  inch  goods  1 1c.  \>et  yard. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES— Demand  continues 
active  for  goods  under  this  head  and  assort- 
ments are  complete. 

BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
The  demand  for  lumber  in  the  interior 
is  light;  city  trade  fair.  Export  trade  is  light  on 
account  of  scarcity  ol  vessels  and  high  freights. 
Dealers  pay  for  cargoes  of  Oregon  as  follows  : 
Rough  *HV'S17;  do  surfaced  at  §2S;  Spruce 
$17@18;  Redwood  rough'fl6;  refuse  do.  $12; 
dressed  do.  $30;  refuse  , do.  $20.  Kusti 
refuse  do.  $21'.;.  Wholesale  rates  for  various 
descriptions  are  as  follows:  Laths  at  $2.50 
@2.75;  Shingles  $2. 50(«  2.75.  Sugar  Pine  $35 
®45  ;  Cedar  $27^@37^.  Pickets:  Rough, 
$11  ;  pointed,  $16  ;  dressed,  $25.  The  follow- 
ing list  of  retail  prices  is  continued  by  the 
Lumber   Dealers'  Exchange. 

Puget  Sound  Pine— 

Rough ,  ft  M $22  50 

Fencing  and  Stepping,  ft  M S5  00 

Fencing,  second  o,a&Ut},  ft  At 25  00 

Laths,  ft  M 3  00 

Fencing,  fl  lineal  foot t 3{c 

Ked  wood- 
Rough,  ft  At 22  50 

Rough  refuse ,  ft  Al 17  00 

Rough  Pickets,  ft  M SB  01 

Rough  Pickets,  pointed,  ft  H JO  00 

Fancy  Pickets  ft  M 30  00 

Siding,  ft  AI 25  00 

Tongued  and  Grooved,  surfaced,  ft  AI 37  50 

Do  do  refuse  ft  AI 25  00 

Half-inch  surfaced,  ft  AI 35  00 

Rustic  ft  AI 10  00 

Batten  ft  lineal  foot Jic 

Shingles  ft  AI 3  00 

Sugar  Pine  is  jobbing  at  $55  for  clear  and  $15  for 

second  quality. 

COFFEE— Costa  Rica  20^  ,c;  Guatemala  18c. 
Java  26c;  Manilla,  VJli;  Rio  19J,,@20; 
Ground  Coffee  in  cases  30c;  Chiccory,  \'V/%. 

SPICES— Allspice  14«<  IV.  Cloves  H^/  17c 
Oaasia36@36c.  Nntrnag8$l.Q0@fl.l0.  Whole 
Pepper  20c  GrouudSjiices-  —  Allspice  $1.00^ 
doz.;  Cassia  $1.50;  Cloves  $1.12%;  Mustard 
$1.50;  Ginger  and  Pepper,  each  $1.00(S>1.12  ^ 
doz.;  Mace  $1.50  %  lb.;  Ginger  15c  ^  ft). 

FISH— We  quote  Pacific  Dry  Cod  in  bun- 
dles at  4%c.@5J,8,  Salmon  inbbls.  $0.00@7.00, 


hf  do,  $3.50@4.50;  Case  Salmon,  $2(S(3  "^  doz 
for  l@2-ft>  cans  respectively;  Pickled  Cod, 
$4.50  in  hf  bbls  and  $8  in  bbls;  Puget  Sound 
Smoked  Herring,  0O(ai85c  per  box;  Mackerel, 
No.  1  hf  bbls,  $8.00@9.00;  extra,  $9.50(»  10.00; 
in  kits  No.  1  $1.75(T(,2.15;  do  No.  2,$1.50@ 
1.62%.    Smoked  Salmon,  7@7%c  per  ft). 

NAILS— Quotable  at  $6  25@9.00  for  assorted 
sizes. 

PAPER — California  Straw  Wrapping,  sells  at 
i  1.60,  Eastern  $1.60@1.80  %  ream. 

PAINTS— White  Lead  8@12%c;  Wbitening, 
2%c;  Chalk  2c;  Paris  White  3c ;  Ochre  and 
Venetian  Red  each  3%;  Red  lead  and  Litharge 
each  10%@llc.  ^  ft). 

RICE— Sales  of  China  No.  1  at7@7Vic.and 
No.  2 at  6%@6%c'$  ft);  Siam, quotable  at  5  4(« 
6%c  in  mats;  Carolina  Table,  10@11;  Hawai- 
ian, 9@10c  per  ft). 

SUGAR—  We  quote  Cal.  Cube  at  i:t'4e;  Cir- 
cle A  Crushed,  Pic,  and  Granulated  12%c; 
Golden  C.  lie;  Hawaiian  8@10%o.  as  ex- 
tremes "$  ft). 

SYRUP — Prices  may  bo  given  as  follows: 
57%c  in  bbls,  60  in  hf  bbls,  and  65c  in  1 

SALT— California  Bay  sells  at  $6@fl4; 
Carmen  Island,  in  bulk,  $14(«"15;  Fine  Liver- 
pool, $2X50  Y'  »nn  ;  coarse,  $I8(g  19. 

SOAP  —  The  prices  f i >r  local  brands  are  5@, 
ad  Castile,  13(ga3%c"f 

TEA — S.iles  as  below,  less  duty,  which  was 
taken  ott'..n  the  1st  inst.  We  quote  Young  Hy- 
son at  70o@$1.15;  Gunpowder,  85®$  1.45;  Im- 
perial, -  >;  Oolong  in  bulk40c0/?l.oo, 
in  yx  ft),  papers  37%C@$1,10;  English  Break- 
fast [Souchong  15c  $1.00;  Enghsh  Breakfast 
;  Basket  50@65c.  per  ft). 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 


a 


Thcusday  Noon,  July  II,  1S72. 
IflSI  BLLANZOCS. 

i-i    «    35     Flour  sks.qr....  10!4@    11 

do  Hlf 16 

Potato  (i'yUags.  W    (4    '.'1 

Si'eond-hnddo  12    c,    Is 

Deer  Skins,  f  m.  II 

Sheep  »ks,  \vl  on  50    (*    7* 

Sheep  ^k«,  plain.  12V*    25 

.ins.each.  25     1%    50 

1>i\  Oal.  Hides..  18'j<*    IS 

Baited       do -    W     9, 

Drv  .Mei.  Hides.  \l'i<9 
Salted       do 


Butter,  VaX  fr    lb 

do  Oregon,  lb. . 

Honey,  ft  lb 25    & 

Cheese,  ft  lb ... .    20    9 
Eggs,  perdoa...     1*»    fl 

Ijird.fllb in    8 

Sugar,  cr.,     7  Ib.l  00 

Brown,  do.ft  lb      9 

Beet,  do 

.Sugar,  Afap.  lb. 
Plants,  dried,  lb. 
Peache*.  dried,* 
Wool  Sucks,  new 

Second-hnddo    82'i'*    S5     I.iveOa 
WoMt-ska,  tU'ii    18    a 


Tallow 8>,(*     HI 


i  'nillish,  dry,  lb 
kVt'ood 


PRODUCE.   ETC. 


noar,ex,¥bbl.6  imi  ■■■>;  n 

Supttlirt..-.  do-fi  00  <4 

Com  M.'al.ioo  lb. 3  ihi  B»  '*i 
Wheat,  »>  loo  taj  V 

Oats,  ft  loo  lbs...  I  00  (ail  75 


Barley,  cwt 1  50    <*1  65 

Beans,  cwt 4  00    «5  00 

Dry  Lima  Bcanx  f  lb  8 

Hay,  »  ton.,   ..11  in,  <va  M 
eaftctl        75c 


IKIITS.    VEGETABLES,   ETC. 
Celery, ft  doz.... 

I  'llCUIllhTH.'.  .     . 

ToMial ->,•-•.,  ||  Hi.. 

doz  hun 


Apricots,  lb 10    @    IS 

Pine  Apple-.  *     .-.  INI     «'l  'HI 
Bananas,  ft  bnch    ."hi    ia,l  On 


- 
WJ    20 


I    illttrl'1 

NVatenn.'lons  . 
Cal.  >Valmits.  lb. 
Cranherrifs.  f*  « 
Strawberries  .■ 
Raapbecries,  lb. . 
Cranberries.  O.l 

:  ri.-i," 

Cherrit  s,  p  Iti.. . 

Oranges. "p  I0O0..2O  IHI  (a50  00 

Lemons.  V  loo.  ■  ■*  '"-1  1*10  00 
l.imes.  per  UNJ..  .J  00 

Figs,  fresh,  f  lb.     12  $ 

Asparagus,  wh.*     12  to; 

Aruohokea,  doz.    50  m 

Brussels  sprts,  »    10 

Beets,  ft  dor @    25 

PoUtocs.NewftB)    2  @      3 

Potatoes,  sweet,"  @ 

Broccoli,  ft  doz..l  50  Ml  On 

Caulilli.wer,  t  ..  (ail  50 

Cahhago,ftdo7...1  00  fa/1  .50 

Carrots,  fl  doz. . .    15  (<u    25 


rL"«20 


Dried  Herbs,  b%  25 

Carlics i 

Green  Peas,  ft  lb  .*. 

I, I..  i)  i  urn.  do/..  2'» 

Lettuce,  ft  doz..  12 
Bloshroom 
Horseradish,  p1  lb 

■  lb  50 

Pumpkins,  ft  lb.  3 

Parsnips,  t  hnchs  20 

I'arsl.-v     

Pickles,  fl  gal...  50 

Rhubarb,   p  lb..  5 

Radishes,  t  buns  111 

sjummer  Squash  5 

Marrowfat,  do. 

Hubbard,  do. . 

Dry   Lima,  shl...  6 
Spinage,  F  b&l.t 

f>  bunch  12    @ 

Turnips, ft  doz..  15    (gl    20 


©    50 


POULTRY.    CAME,   FISH.  MEATS.  ETC. 
I  lioice  D'rheld 
Whiitaker's  .. 
Johnsou's  Or 


( Ibiekena,  apiece    50  @l  00 

Turkey  ft  ft.  ■  fa>    30 

Ducks,  wild,  ft  p  @ 

Tame,  do 1  50  g2  50 

Teal,  ft  doz  ... 

Geese,  wild,  pair  @ 

Tame,  ft  pair. .2  50  ($3  00 

Hens,  each 75  (gil  00 

Snipe,  ft  doz  ...  ® 

English. do....  @ 

Quails,  ft  doz  ...  (» 

Pigeons,  doiu.  do3  00  @3  50 

Wild,  d„ I  Oil  g| 

Mares,    each     ...     «  l«    g 
Rabbits,   tAme>.    75 

Wild.do.fl  dz.1  75 
Beef,  tend,  ft  lb. 


1.  ft  ft.. 

Smoked, ft  ft  . 
Pork.  rib.  etc„  lb 

t  :hnps,  do,  V  ft 
Veal,  ft  ft 

i  luUet,  do 

Mutton    chops,* 


Leg,  »  lb. 

I.amb.  ft  ft 

Tongues,  Ijeef,  ea 
Tongues,  pig,  ea 
Bacon,  Cal.,  ft  ft 

Oregon,  do  .. 
Hams,  Cal.  *  ft. 
Hams,  Cross'  s  o 


flounder,  ft  lb. .. 
Salmon,  ft  ft 

Smoked,  new,* 

Pickled,  ft  ft.. 

Rock  Cod, fl  ft.. 

-  water,  ft 

Fresh  water, ft 

Lake  Big.  Trout* 

aigefllb 

Small  do 

n"'ltS.  .  . 

Soles,  ft  lb  

Herring,  fresh.. 

Sin  kd.  per  100 
Tome  o,l.  ft  ft.... 
Terrapin,  ft  dp/..6  00    <o 
Uaekerel,  p'k.ea 

Fresh. do —    fa)    — 

Sea  Bass,  ft  ft...    —    M    — 

Halibut — 

Sturgeon,  ft  ft..      4    m     5 
Oysters,  ft  100. ..  I  00    «l  25 

Chesp.  ft  do/...l  ?■*'    »2  ini 

Turbot  3" 

Crabs  ft  doz....l  00    w 


Soft  Shell.. 
Shrimps  .. 
Prawns . . . 
Sardines. 


.-in 


10 

8    a    — 


Per  lb.    t  Per  dozen.    *i  Per  gallon. 

Leather  Market  Report. 

[Corrected  weekly  by  Dolllver  *  Bro.,  No.  109  Post  Bt.] 
San  Fbancibco,  Thursday.  July  1 1   IR72. 
Scile  LiAT!ll-:n.— The  Eastern  market  is  higher/and  some 
tanners  have  advanced    their  prices   here.     We  quote  as 

City'T.nned  Leather Jl ^ft M®2» 

Santa  Cruz  Leather,  *  ft 26Cq)29 

Country  Leather,  *  ft. 

Stockton  Leal  her.  t>  Tb  ■  •  ■  ■ ■■■■■■■ ...  .2*829 

French   skins   ,  onlmue   hrm.     All   California  skins  are 
scarce  and  bun-  full  prices. 

Jodot.8Kil.  perdoz **  »0@ 

Jodot.  11  to  19  Kil,.  per  doz. ..  ■  ■  ■  •  -^  ■ •  •  • ■ ■'  m,»  98  00 

Jodot,  second  choice  11  to  15  Kd.  ft  doz. HI  W.»  .6  00 

Lomoine.  IMo  1"  Kil    ft  doz  ^5  0m  i,  .50 

Letto,  12  and  13  Kd.,"per  doz «8  00fa)  .0  00 

Cornellian,  IB  Kil    perdoz <0  00® 

Cornellian,  12  to  Hlvil.,  perdoz 60  0JJ-S  68  00 

OgerauCalf,  f«  doz 54  Wgl 

Simon,  IN  Kil..>tdoz   «  W 

Simon,  20  Kil.  «t  doz 63  00 

Simon.  24  Kil.  jt  doz... >1  0U 

Robert  Calf,  7  and  8  Kil. ^  ?Sf    ■  SX 

French  Kips,  ft  ft  u,iSfnm  m 

California  Kip,  ft  doz **!°"lo80  00 

Fr,  nch  Shi  el.  all  colors  ft  doz '{  "        .„ 

Eastern!  alt  for  Backs,  ft  ft I  15®    |  » 

Sheep  Roans  for  Topping  all  colors,  ft  doz. ...    »?»©»•» 

Sheep  Roans  for  Linings,  ft  doz ?  S2  '!  2 

I  'ahfornia  Russett  Sheep  Linings 1   i5fa)    5  50 

Best  Jodot  Cai  f  Boot  Legs,  ft  pair 5  25 

Good  French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  ft  pair 4  50®    5  00 

French  Calf  Boot  Legs. ft  pair 4  00 

Harness  Leather,  ft  §. *®    J-S 

Fair  Bridle  Leather,  ft  doz «  JOta  7200 

Skirting  Leather,  ft  ft 3»"»    f  ^ 

Welt  Leather, »  doa »  «°J  »  J? 

Bnff  leather,  *  foot ,18®       21 

Wax  Side  Leather,  Tf  foot **m 


Ban  Francisco  Metal  Market. 


minis  roa  iwukm 

Jobbing  prut*  rut*  from  ten  to  ji/t'en  per  etni.  higher  than  thn 
foHovtinjt  quotation*. 

Tm  itsDAT,  July  II,  1872. 

InoN  — 

Scotch  Pig  Iron,  ft  ton (80  00    @  85  00 

White  Pig,  ft  ton 70  00    gl  75  (10 

ReHned  Bar,  badassortment.fi  ft —  04'j 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  ft  ft —  05 

Boiler.  No.  1  to  4  -  0»X<S 

Plate,  No.  5  to  9 —  06 

Sheet.  No.  10  to  13 —  08 

Sheet,  No.  14  to  20 -  08 

Sheet,  No.  24  to  27 —  01) 

Horse  Shoes 7  50 

Nail  Rod 10 

Norway  Iron 8 

Rolled  Iron    5 

Other  Irons  for  Blacksmiths,  Miners,  etc.         5    0         6 
u.— 

Sheathing,  It  lb —  40    fa)  —  45 

Sheathing,  Yellow ■••• -  30    | 

Sheathing.  Old  Yellow —  12    ®  —  rllcj 

Composition  Nails —  9t  —  30 

i  ionrpoeition  Bolts —  28  —  30 

Tin  I'Lvxns.— 

Plates,  Charcoal.  IX  ft  boi 19  00  19  .50 

Plates,  ICCharooal  IT  ihi  17  M 

Rooting  Plates 16  00  Is  M 

Banca  Tin.  Slabs,  ft  ft —50  -  55 

STEEI..-Kngli»h  Cast,  ft  ft -  15  -  IS 

Drill 15  IS 

llatBar 17  Is 

Plough  Points 3  7.i 

Russia  (for  mould  boards) QtcJ 

2ric  lisll.VKii.--ft  ft -  55 

KAD.-Pig.ftlb --om;  -06 

Sheet —  in 

Pipe —    »  -I" 

Bar 06;»  -07 

ZlNC.-Slieets,  ft  ft —  11  -  UJi 

Borax.— Refined :.  —  27  -  30 

Borax,  crude —    5 


Clubbing  Papers. — To  induce  further  patronage  for 

ac-Ticultural  papers  cm  this  coast,  we  will  lie  lvafter  fur- 
nish to  new  snbscriliers  the  Califobnia  Aubk  i  ltcbist 
(a  11.50  uiouthly),  with  the  Pa&TIO  IIiiial  Puesb,  for 
it-  year  for  *t>4.50.  I'rcsciit  BtxtMcrltMn  to  the  Rural 
can  also  receive  the  AoBIcci-n'RisT  for  one  year  l,y 
Ni-uiling  us  "Sets,  additional  to  their  regular  iktUilptliun 
to  our  paper. 

Send  us  Communications.— They  will  bo  re 
Bpected.  If  you  have  not  time  or  the  experience  to 
write  finished'  articles,  aend  us  facts  brief  and  plain. 
We  will  take  care  of  them.  Bcnicinhcr  that  writers  im- 
prove themselves  with  others  by  use  of  the  pen.  Ofh. 
cers  of  societies,  clubs  and  meetings,  please  report. 


Thursday  Noon  our  last  forms  go  to  press.  Crrr- 
niiinications  should  be  received  a  week  in  advance  aid 
advertisements  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 


A  Delicious  Perfume. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  HrBBAYck  Lamman'sFlobipa 
Wateb  is  th,  richest,  jet  the  most  delicate  of  all  floral 
waters.  Its  Wft|  sweet  perfume  floating  around  the 
person,  indicates  a  refined  and  cultivated  mind  that 
cannot  brook  the  ordinary  perfumes  of  the  day.  Fir 
sale  by  druggists  everywhere.  BCO 

A   Scre  Thing.— CABLE  SCREW   WIRE  Boots  and 

Sli  ,  s  will  not  rip,  leak  or  come  apart,  and   are   the 
I  ever  worn.     Try  then. 
All  bear  the  Patent  Stamp. 


Treadwell&Co, 


IRON  AXLE 


PBICES: 

Thimble  Skein,  3  inch.  $100;  3!»  inch,  $105;  3* 
inch.  $110;  -i\  inch,  $115;  4  inch.  $125  Includ- 
ing in  each  case  wagon  gearing  complete,  with  whif- 
lletrees,  nock  yoke  and  stay  chains. 

Beds.  Brakes,  Seats,  eto.,  $40  to  $50,  complete, 

according  to  style. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  buyers  to  the  superior  work- 
manship and  finish  of  the  justly  celebrated  Wagons. 
They  are  known  throughout  the  West,  and  have  long 
taken  the  lead  of  all  others:  and  although  hut  recently 
iiitri.iluec  cl  to  the  California  farmer,  have  given  (he 
mi.  st  compute  satisfaction.  There  is  no  factory  in  tho 
i  mteil  States  where  gn  attr  can.  is  given  to  the  selection 
of  material  used  than  that  of  Winchester \- Partridge, 
the  builiMrs  of  these  Wagons,  in  Wisconsin.  The  timber 
Isof  I  be  choicest  selection,  and  the  iron  used,  the  best 
that  can  1m.  obtained.  The  manufacturers  flny:  "A 
thorough  system  of  Inspection  is  strictly  adhere: d  to,  so 
that  we  are  prepared  to  warranteach  |*rt  to  be  perfoct; 
if  defective,  it  wiil  be  replaotel  without  charge."  We 
claim  by  actual  test  a  savino  ok  >i*tken  peb  aura*,  in 
i.kakt  over  any  other  Wag-on  offered  for  sale. 
This  ease  of  draft  has  been  accomplished  after  years  of 
close  study,  and  on  strictly  scientific  principles,  and  is  a 
secret  known  only  to  ourselves. 

Knowing  that  a  wagon  to  be  popular  in  California, 
must  be  a  good  one,  and  desiring  to  bring  out  for  our 
trade  not  only  the  best  Farm  Wagon  in  the  country, 
but  one  also  that  could  be  sold  at  a  popular  price,  we 
sought  among  the  largest  manufactories  of  the  West, 
ajid  finally  selected  "  The  Whitewater"  as  the  Wagon 
before  aP  others  for  the  California  trade.  The  manu- 
facture rs  ccf  those  Wagons  are  among  the  oldest  and 
largest  in  the  United  States,  having  been  established  in 
1847,  and  their  Wagons  rosy  be  found  in  all  parte  of  the 
country. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  Wagon  Beds,  Brakes  and 
Seats,  in  any  style  to  suit  customers  and  the  trade.  Our 
California  Hack  Bed  is  far  superior  to  any  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  side  pieces  are.  made  of  2xi5  oak;  the  liecl  is  11 
fret  long,  and  the  rprino  beat  4  feet  from  liox  giving 
ample  room  to  load  sacks,  wood,  etc..  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  driver.  Our  California  Roller  Brake  can 
Is;  use  el  with  or  without  box,  These  beds,  as  well  as 
the  "Whitewater"  running-gears,  sre  made  expressly 
for  our  own  trade,  and  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  Cali- 
fornia use.  The  brakes  have  hardwood  bars,  and 
the  seats  hardwood  standards;  the  beds  ar- 
proportioned,  well  framed  and  bolted  together,  painted 
inside  and  outside,  neatly  striped  and  ornamented,  and 
welt  varnished.  The  wheels  of  the  "Whitewater"  are 
extra  heavy,  with  slope-shouldered  or  wedge  shaped 
spokes,  in  large  hubs  and  deep  felloes,  wide  and  heavy 
tires  riveted  on  through  every  joint.  The  axles  to  our 
Thiiuble-Skcin    Wagons    are    made    large  and   strong, 

and     Of     IIIiuleifOHLY    SEASONEP    HHKciHY. 

If  you  want  a  Wagon,  and  want  a  oood  ONE,  at  a  low 
price,  give  the  "Whitewater"  a  trial. 

TREAD  WELL  &  CO., 

San  Francisco, 

2v4tf  General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  si 
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Our   Agents. 

Oub  Fbieitds  can  do  much  in  aid  of  our  paper  and  the 
cause  of  practical  knowledge  and  science,  by  assisting 
Agents  in  their  labors  of  canvassing,  by  lending  their 
influence  and  encouraging  favors.  We  intend  to  send 
none  but  worthy  men. 

Wm.  F.  Spenceb—  California. 

C.  H.  Dwinelle— Special  Corresponding  Agent. 

I .  N.  Hoag—  Sacramento,  General  Agent. 

F.  M.  Shaw— San  Diego. 

L.  P.  MoCartt — California. 

Samuel  Cushmak — Colorado  Territory. 

A.  0.  Knox,  City  Soliciting  and  Collecting  Agent. 

H.  Bablen  k  Beo.,  formerly  of  Havilah,  Kern  county, 
will  please  communicate  with  this  office. 


Philadelphia  Agenct. — W.  II.  Damn,  formerly  of 
San  Francisco,  is  our  correspondent  and  business  agent, 
Frankfort],  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Our  London  Agent. — Frederick  Brash,  21  South  Grove 
Fast,  Mildmay  Park,  N.  London,  England,  will  act  as 
agent  for  the  Press  and  receive  subscriptions  and  adver- 
tisements at  our  lowest  rates. 


Our  Printed  Mail  List. 

Subscribers  will  notice  that  the  figures  found  on  the 
right  of  the  pasted  slips,  represent  the  date  to  which 
they  have  paid.  For  instance,  21sp70  shows  that  >ur 
patron  haa  paid  his  subscription  np  to  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1870;  4jy72,  that  he  has  paid  to  the  4th  of 
January,  1872;  4J173,  to  the  4th  of  July,  1873.  The  in- 
verted letters  (i?  j  i  | ,  etc.,)  occasionally  used  are  marks  of 
reference,  simply  for  the  convenience  of  the  publishers. 

If  errors  in  the  names  or  accounts  of  subscribers  oc- 
cur at  any  time  an  early  notice  will  secure  their  imme- 
diate correction.  Please  notify  us  if  you  are  not  prop- 
erly credited  within  two  weeks  after  paying. 

■S?"  Postmasters,  please  send  corrections  also. 


Thresher's  Guide  and  Farm- 
er's   Friend — Just 
Published. 

Written  by  D.  Hollihan,  a  practical  thresher  for  over 
fifteen  years. 

It  contains  facts  and  hints  of  great  value  to  both 
threshers  and  farmers.  A  small  book  worth  many  times 
its  cost  to  those  specially  interested,  who  thresh  or  em- 
ploy thrashers. 

CONTENTS. 
Beater,  care  of;  Belt  Protector,  Hnllihan's  (Illus- 
trated); Belts,  Management  of ;  Cracking  of  Grain;  Cyl- 
inder, How  to  balance;  Cylinder,  Movement  of;  Cylin- 
der, Motion  of;  Engineer's  Duty;  Geared  or  Belt  Ma- 
chines; Gears,  Management  of;  General  Management; 
Horse  Powers;  Horse  Power,  Moving  a;  Introductory 
Remarks;  Machines;  Machines,  Management  of;  Ma- 
chines, Moving  them;  Management,  General;  Bake, 
Speed  of;  Shoe,  the;  Shoe,  Improved;  Shoe,  What  it 
is;  Sieve,  New  Jointed  (Illustrated) ;  Stacking  Wheat; 
Steam  Powers. 

Published  and  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 
DEWEY  &  CO.,  at  this  office.  Single  copies,  in  flexible 
cloth,  $1.    In  extra  binding,  $1.60.    Post  free. 


Agricultural    and    Industrial 
b  o  o  rc  ss . 

For   Sale   at   this   Office. 

American  Manures,  and  Fanners'  and  Planters' 
Guide — comprising  a  description  of  the  elements  and 
composition  of  plants  and  soils — the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  composting — the  value  of  stable  manure  and 
waste  products,  etc,  etc.;  also  chemical  analysis  of 
the  principal  manufactured  fertilizers— their  assumed 
and  real  value — and  a  full  expose  of  the  frauds  prac- 
tised upon  purchasers.  By  Wm.  H.  Bruckner,  Ph.  D., 
and  J.  B.  Chynoweth.  Price  $2,  post  paid.  Address 
Dewey  &  Co.,  this  office. 

The  Fruits  and   Fruit  Trees    of    America,  or 

the  Culture,  Propagation,  and  Management,  in  the  Gar- 
den and  Orchard,  of  Fruit  Trees  generally,  with  descrip- 
tions of  all  the  finest  varieties  of  Fruit,  Native  and 
Foreign,  cultivated  in  this  country.  By  A.  J  Downing. 
Illustrated;  10MB  pages;  1869.  The  best  authority,  and 
only  complete  work.  Price,  in  cloth  and  gilt,  $5,  post 
paid,  by  Dewey  it  Co.,  this  office 
New  American  Farm  Book — originally  by  It.  L. 
Allen;  revised  by  Lewis  F.  Allen,  1871.  Embracing  in- 
formation on  all  general  subjects  pertaining  to  Farming 
and  all  branches  of  Husbandry— a  wide  range,  yet  very 
fully  and  ably  treated.  5'2«  pages.  Price  S3,  postpaid. 
Address  Dewey  &  Co.,  this  office. 
Harris  (Joseph)  on  the  Pig.  Breeding,  Rear- 
ing, Management  and  Improvement.  Illus.,  'i-W  pages. 
1H70.  Interesting  to  all  readers;  instructive  and  lull  of 
hints  to  raisers.  Price  $2,  post  paid  from  this  office. 
Cranberry  Culture,  by  a  Practical  Grower  in 
N.  J.,  Joseph  J.  White.  A  special  treatise  of  12G  pages, 
Post  paid  from  this  office,  $1.75. 

Farm  Implements  and  Farm  Machinery,  and 

the  principles  of  their  construction  and  use.  With  simple 
and  practical  explanations  of  the  Laws  of  Motion  and 
Force  as  applied  on  the  Farm;  by  John  J  Thomas:  2H7 
illustrations  and  302  pages.  Sold  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  post- 
paid, for  $1.75. 

Tun  Acres   Enough:     A   practical   experience, 

showing  how  a  very-  small  farm  may  he  made  to  keep  a 
very  large  family,  with  extensive  and  profitable  experi- 
ence in  the  cultivation  of  the  smaller  iruits.  Tentli 
edition,  1871.    Price,  post  free,  $1.50,  at  this  office. 

Cotton  Culture;  by  J.  B.  Symon;  with  an  ad- 
ditional chapter  on  Cotton  Seed  and  its  uses.  100  "pages, 
1K68.    Price,  post  tree,  $1.75,  at  this  office. 

How  Crops  Grow:   by  Johnson;   A  treatise  on 

the  chemical  composition, structure  and  life  of  the  plant, 
for  all  ntudents  of  agriculture;  with  illustration  and 
analysis.    3t)l)iageB;  IRIW.    Post  free  from  this  office,  $'.!.50. 

American  Grape  Growers'  Guide;  by  Wm. 
Chorlton  (N.  Y.)  204  pages,  W52.  Post  free.  $1,  from  this 
office. 

American  Fish  Culture,  embracing  all  the  de- 
tails of  artificial  breeding  and  rearing  of  'I  rout,  and  the 
culture  of  other  fishes;  byTliad.  Xinria.  Illustrated,  301 
pages,  18tiH.    Post  free  from  this  office,  $2.50. 

How  Crops  Feed ;  Johnson,  1870.  On  the  At- 
mosphere and  the  Soil  as  related  to  the  nutrition  of  agri- 
cultural plants.  Illustrated.  375  pages.  Post  free  from 
this  office,  $2  50. 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry,  illustrated,  with  a 
treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Sheep.  Prevention  and  (Jure 

Post  free  from  thia  office,  cloth  edition,  $2. 

State  University.— The  next  term  of  the  Prcpara 
tory  Department  will  begin  April  20th,  1872. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  Ancient  and  the 
Modern  Languages  and  the  higher  Mathematics,  and  is 
specially  adapted  to  the  University  curriculum. 

Terms,  $12  a  term.  GEORGE  TAIT,  Oakland. 

13v3bp-U 

Brown's  Bronchial  Troches,  for  Pulmonary 
and  Asthmatic  Disorders,  have  proved  their  efficacy  by 
a  test  of  many  years,  and  have  received  testimonials 
from  eminent  men  who  have  used  them. 


Trees,  Bulbs,  Hedge  Plants,   Seeds.  Fruit 

and  Flower  Plates.    Catalogues,  2Uc.    F.  K.  PHtKNIX, 
Bloomington Nursery,  111.  2v4-llit 


KNOWLES'   PATENT  STEAM  PUMP. 

Extract     from      Official      Itcport     of     Mechanics'     Institute     Fair     of      «un 

Francisco,      lfSTX. 

"  In  the  foregoing  trials  it  appears  that  the  most  efficient  Pump  on  exhibition  is  the  KNOWLES.  The  work- 
manship on  this  Pump  is  also  very  good.  We  would  therefore  recommend  that  this  Pump  receive  a  Silver  Medal 
(Diploma  awarded).     Signed  by  the  Committee  : 


X'113-awbp 


G.  W.  DICKIE, 
CHAS.  R.  STE1GER, 


W.  EPPELSHF.IMER, 


H.  B.  ANGFLL 
MELVILLE  ATWOOD.' 


It  Las  no  Cranks  or  Fly-Wheel,  and  has  no  dead  points  where  it  will  stop,  consequently  it 
is  always  ready  to  start  without  using  a  starting-bar,  and  does  not  require  hand-work  to  get  it 
past  the  center.  Will  always  start  when  the  steam  cylinder  is  rilled  with  cold  water  of  con- 
densation. 

The  trial  of  Steam  Pumps  at  the  Eighth  Industrial  Fair  in  San  Francisco,  by  a  Committee 
of  Five  of  the  most  thoroughly  practical  mechanics  on  this  coast,  showed  the  Knowles  Pump 
to  lose  but  11%.  per  cent.,  while  others  lost  as  high  as  40  per  cent.,  showing  great  difference  in 
economy. 


WE    BUILD    AND    HAVE    CONSTANTLY    ON    HAND 

THE   LARGEST  STOCK   OF    PUMPS   IN   THE  WORLD, 

And  for  Every  Conceivable  Purpose. 

A.    L.    FISH,    Agent. 

IVo    O  First  Street,   San  Pranclsoo,    f  al. 
P.  S.— All  kinds  of  new  and  second-hand  Machines  on  hand.  3v24-eo\v-bp. 


BLAKE'S     PATENT    STE 

From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Steam  Pumps,  at  the  Seventh  Industrial  Exhibition  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  San  Francisco 

BLAKE'S  STEAM  PUMP.— This  Pump  yielded  the  best  results  as  to  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  as 
compared  with  its  measured  capacity.  J  ho  valves  are  of  brass,  and  well  arranged.  The  steam  valves  are  well 
arranged  for  operating  the  pumps,  either  fast  or  slow. 

We  recommend  that  a  Medal  be  awarded  to  it,  as  THE  BEST  STEAM  PUMP.  [Awarded  a  Silver  Medal. 
the  first  premium.]  (Signed)  JAS.    SPIERS, 

WM.    H.    BIRCH. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Steam  Pumps,  at  the  Eighth  (or  last)  Industrial  Exhibition  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  San  Francisco  : 

BLAKE'S  MINING  PUMP.— This  is  an  excellent  Pump,  well  made,  and  gives  a  high  per  cent,  of  duty.  Wc 
recommend  a  Diploma  for  this  Pump.     (Signed  by  the  Committee.) 

G.    W.   DICKIE,  H.   B.   ANGEL,  CHAS.   R.    STEIGER, 

W.  EPPELSHEIMER,  MELVILLE    ATWOOD. 

[No  other  Steam  Pump  received  other  than  a  Diploma  or  honorable  mention  at  the  LAST  Mechanics'  Exhi- 
bition,  all  other  assertions  to  tlie  contrary  notwithstanding.  Hooker's  Hand  Pump  was  the  only  Pump  of  any  kind 
whatsoever,  that  received  a  MEDAL  and  FIRST  PREMIUM  (highest  award  to  pumps)  at  the  last  Exhibition,  for 
which  wc  are  also  selling  agents. — See  ojjicial  Report  of  the  above  Committee.] 


The  trial  of  Steam  Pumps  at  the  Eighth  Industrial  Fair  in  San  Francisco,  by  a  committee  of  five  of  the  most 
thoroughly  practical  mechanics  on  this  coast  (as  above  named) ,  showed  that  the  Blake  Pump  gave  86  per  cent,  o; 
utilized  power,  while  others  gave  but  GO  per  cent.,  showing  great  difference  in  economy. 

The  Blake  Pump  is  the  ONLY  ~Ste7im  Pump  that  EVER  RECEIVEb 
A  SILVER  MEDAL  at  arty  Exhibition  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  ever  held 
in  San  Francisco  or  California. 

ffi?~  A  complete  s'ock  of  all  sizes  constantly  on  hand  at  the  Machinery  Warehouse  of  the  Agents, 

TKEAI>WELL.    «&    CO., 

Market  Street,  corner  of  Fremont,  San  Francisco. 


THE     TRUTH! 

A.  L.  FISH,  A;/cvl  Knmoles1  Steam  Pump — Dear  Sir:  hi  answer  to  your  inquiries, 
we  state  that  the  lilghest  award  for  Steam  Pumps  at  the  Eighth  or  last  Mechanics' 
Fair  in  San  Francisco,  was  a  First  Premium  and  Diploma,  awarded  to  the  Knowles 
Patent  Steam  Pump,  as  published  in  the  Official  List  September  23d,  1871. 

A.  S.  HALLIDIE,  President  Board  of  Managers. 

W.  H.  Williams,  Sec'y  Board  of  Managers  Eighth  Industrial  Exhibition,  M.  1 


IMPORTANT. 


'in  arrive  in  San  Francisco  about  the  first 
. I ii y k  of  August,  proximo,  350  Full  Blood 
SPANISH  MERINO  BUCKS  AND 
EWES,  Belected  from  the  folds  of  the  moBt 
noted  sheep. breeders  of  six  counties  in  Vermont— all 
fully  pedigreed.  Send  orders  to  MOODY  at  PARISH, 
CHRISTY  k  WISE,  MILLER  k  CO.,  or  to  us,  care  of 
Morton  House*. 

SAXE   &   JEWETT. 

N.   B.— Pure   Blood    Kentucky   Cotswold    Bnrks  and 
Ewes,  now  OJJ  hand  in  the  city.  jultVit-lDp 


LANDRUM    &    RODGERS, 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Cotswold  Sheep  and  An- 
gora  Goats. 

A  large  lot  *.t  Angora  Goats  and  Cotswold  Sheep  foi 
sale.  Also  100  Southdown  and  Cotswold  graded  ltams. 
and  Angora  gradud  Bucks  up  to  31-32. 

All  of  tho  above  will  be  sold  on  reasonable  terms  and 
delivered  on  the  cars  at  Watsonville  free  of  charge 

We  arc  expecting  a  large  lot  of  Goats  from  the  East. 

Address  LANDRUM  k  RODGERS, 

2v4-3m  Wotsonville,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cnl. 


A  Good  Binder  for  $1.50. 

Subscribers  for  this  journal  can  obtain  our 
Elastic  Newspaper  File  Holder  and  Binder  for  . 
containing  gilt  title  of  the  paper  on  the  cover.  It  pre- 
serves the  papers  completely  and  in  such  shape  that 
they  may  be  quickly  fastened  and  retained  in  book  form 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  the  binder  (which  is  very 
durable)  used  continuously  for  subsequent  volumes. 
Post  paid,  25  cts.  extra.  It  can  be  used  for  Harper's 
Weekly  and  other  papers  of  similar  size.  If  not  entirely 
pleased,  purchasers  may  return  them  within  30  days. 
Just  the  thing  for  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  and  all 
who  wish  to  file  the  Peess.  lambp 


CASHMERE    GOATS    FOR    SALE. 

l'.O  Head  Half  Breeds. 
50  Head  Five-Eighths  Breeds. 
150  Head  Three-Quarter  Breeds. 
150  Head  Seven-Eighths  Breeds. 
CO  Head  Fifteen  Sixteenths  Breeds. 
Two  Full- Blood  Bucks  of    the   celebrated    Hornless 
Stock.    The  whole  baud  will  be  Bold  for  $2,500  cash  it 
applied  for  soon. 
july6-2t  A.  RIKER, 

Salinas  City,  Monterey  County,  Cal. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.        N.  W.  SPAULDINQ.        J.  PATTERSON. 


Pacific   Saw    Manufacturing   Co., 

17  and  19  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco. 

REAPING    AND    MOWING    MACHINE    SECTIONS 
made  to  order— Three  Dollars  per  Dozen.    SAWS  of  every 
description  on  hand  and  made  to  order.    All   work  war- 
ranted. 1 IvJ-tf 
15v3-3m 


FOR    THE    BEST    OF 

SUMMER      READING 

Get  the  Lives  of  the  Great  Music  Masters; 
Of   Beethoven    (52.00) ;    of  Handel   ($2.00) ;   of  Mozart 
($1.75);  of  Mendelssohn  ($1.75);   of  Rossini  ($1.7.");  Of 
Chopin  $1.50) ;  or  of  Schumann  $1.75). 

These  are  no  Heavy  Biographies, 

But    are    charmingly   written    and   very   entertaining 
books,  as  are 

Mozart's  Letters,  (2  vols.,  each,  $1.75) ; 
Beethoven's  Letters,  ($2.00); 
Mendelssohn's  Letters  (2  vols.,  each,  $1.75) ;  and 
Reminiscences  of  Mendelssohn,  ($1.75). 

To  have  a  Jubilee  at  home,  send  for 

THE    WORLD'S     PEACE     JUBILEE    CHORUS 
BOOK 76 

For  a  good  work  on  Composition,  buy 

BAKER'S     THEORETICAL     AND    PRACTICAL 
HARMONY $2.00 

To  make  Sabbath  School  children's  eyes  sparkle,  get 
that  Gem  of  the  Season,  the  New  Sabbath  School  Song 
Book,  entitled: 

SP  \RKLING  RUBIES  I    By  Asa  Hull  and  Harry 
Sanders,  Esq 35 

The  above  Books  sent,  post  free,  on  receiptor  retail 
price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 
25-v24-ly 


Endless    Chain   Elevator, 

FOR   RAISING   WATER    FROM   WELLS. 

BALL,  &  CRARY,  Patentees. 


The    inventor  claim*  that    i  i      I  I.I'VATOH  cm,  Is  any 

ithst  apparatus  that,  has  ever  heen  brought  before  tile 
liublic  tor  the  purnoso  of  raising  water  from  wells,    Its 

thief  inoriteare:  First— 'I  he  water  is  obtained  from  Die 
well  in  a  purer  and  colder  •tate,  for  the  reason  that  It  Efl 
drawn  from  near  the  bottom.  Second  — It  ia  operated  with 
tlie  least,  difficulty,  particularly  in  lifting  a  certain  amount 

if  water  from  any  depth  in  a  given  time,  as  compared  with 
xny  other  mode.  Third— It  obviates  all  necessity  for  going 
down  into  the  well  in  putting  in  the  machinery,  or  for  pa 
pairing  the  same,  as  such  labor  can  be  performed  at  the 

rarfaoe.     Fourth— It  can  be   easily  taken  out  of   one   well 

md  transferred  to  another.  Fifth— It  is  less  liable  to  get 
,nit    uf  repair    lint  when  repairs  are  necessary  t  bey  tun  I  e 

■asily  iniule  by  any  one;  the  action  made  bj  the  landless 
Chain  and  buckets  keeps  the  well  properly  ventilated; 
there  is  no  possibility  for  tho  person  operating  it  (nor  for  a 

hild  I  to  fall  into  the  well. 
For  circulars  and  particulars  address 


:v4if 


JOHN  A.  BALL. 

Griss  Valley,  Nevada  Co.,  Cal. 
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IMPORTANT   TO   FARMERS. 


It  will  be  totho  Interest  of  the  Farmers  of  California 
to  know  that  D.  -M.  Osborne  &  Co.,  of  Auburn,  N.  V., 
manufacturers  of  the 

KIRBY  REAPING  &  MOWING  MACHINES 

Have  established  an  office  on  the  corner  of  Clay  and  Da- 
vis  streets,  San  Francisco,  forthe  ~:i!e  of  their  Celebrated 
Machines.  The  kikby  COMBINED  is  a  machine  thai 
lias  been  favorahly  known  on  this  ooast  tor  the  i;ist  ten 
years.  Its  performance  as  a  bkafkb  or  mowkr,  as  a 
bakd-bakb  or  self-bakh  machink.  has  never  been  ex- 
celled; and  while  it  has  kept  up  with  all  the  late  im- 
provements, we  present  it  this  vear  with  the  new  BAL- 
TIMORE SELF-RAKE,  which'has  proved  itself  to  be 
all  that  can  be  required  in  that  line. 


We  would  eall  especial  attention  fo  the  two  v 
KimiY  moweb,  a  late  invention  of  three,  years  bqoi 
tbst.    It  evbraoaa  Bevaralnew  features  which  no  othej 

two. wheeled  Mower  has  ever  yet  attained,  aud  whieh 
K'vesit  several  advantages  which  no  other  machii 
its  hind  poss-  j  which  are. 

1st  \  joiMii.  PTTMAJI,  which  allows  the  knife  or 
cutter-bar  to  work  on  ant  angle  without  extra  stk.un 

OB  FRICTION. 

2d — It  can  be  run  with  a  stiff  or  limber  pole,  as 
DisrasD. 

3d — The  points  of  the  yards  or  finders  can  be 
pick  at  any  angle  to  suit  the  condition"  of  grass  ctf  ground. 

4th— The  driver's  seat  is  also  a  lever  to  command  the 
heel  of  the  Cutter-bar,  and  also  to  change  the  pick  of 
the  guards. 

6th— A  new  device  of  the  Pitman,  expressly  del 
for  California,   by   which   it  will   take  up  its  own  weir, 
thus  preventing  shake  or  jar  aud   the  breaking  of  the 
knives   . 

There  are  other  points  of  advantage  we  will  omit  to 
mention,  but  which  can  he  readily  seen  by  the  Farmer 
on  investigation. 

We  design  to  have  local  agencies  at  all  the  principal 
points  of  trade  in  the  state,  where  the  Farmer  can  in\.  s- 
tigatc  the  merits  of   the  Machines  before  purchl 
elsewhere. 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO. 
Corner  Clav  and  Davis  streets,  San  Francisco. 

By  OMAK  JEWELL,  Manager.  18\  ::-:iin 


Hills  Patent  Eureka  Gang  Plow. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  these 
PIowb,  are  entitled  to  preference  over  any  other  Plow- 
in  use.  They  are  made  of  the  best  material,  and  every 
Plow  warranted.  They  are  of  light  draught,  easily 
adapted   to  any   depth,  and  are  very  easily   handled. 

They  will  plow  any  kind  of  soil,  and  leave  the  ground 
in  perfect  order. 

FIRST    PREMIUMS! 

These  Plows  have  taken  First  Premiums  at  the  State- 
Fair,  at  the  Northern  District  Fair,  at  tin-  Upper  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Fair,  end  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
Premium  of  itO  for  the  best  Sang  Plow,  after  a  fair  test 
and  competition  with  the  leading  Plows  of  the-  State. 

Champion  Deep-Tilling  Stubble  Plow, 

Took  the  First  Premium  over  all  competitors   at  the 

State  Fair,  1871.     It  furrows  11  in.  deep  and  24  wide. 

This  Gang  Plow  combines  durability  with  cheapness, 
being  made  entirely  of  iron  by  experienced  workmen,  of 
the  best  material.  Over  three  hundred  are  now  iu  use, 
and  all  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  at  Marysrillc-  by 

HILL  &  KNATJGH, 
And  also  by  most  leading  Agricultural  Dealers  in  the 

State.    Send  at  once  for  Circulars,  prices,  etc.       21vj 


MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON'S 


CT3 


Took  the  Premium  over  all  at  the  great  Plowing 
Match  in  Stockton,  In  187(1. 

This  Plow  is  thoroughly  made  by  practical  men  who 
have  been  long  in  the  business  and  know  what  is  re- 
quired in  the  construction  of  Gang  Plows.  It  is  quickly 
adjusted.  Sufficient  play  is  given  so  that  the  tongue  will 
pass  over  cradle  knolls  without  changing  the  working 
position  of  the  shares.  It  is  so  construe  ted  that  the 
wheels  themselves  govern  the  action  of  the  Plow  cor- 
rectly. It  has  various  points  of  superiority,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  as  the  Best  aud  Most  Desirable  Gang  Plow 
In  the  world.     Send  for  circular  to 

MATTESON    &   WILLIAMSON, 

14v2-3m  Stockton,  Cal. 


San    Francisco    Wire    Works, 

NO.  665  MISSION  STREET, 

Hear  Third  Street San  Francisco. 

C.  H.  GRTJENHAGEN  &  CO. 


BEIGHT     UNION     SAFETY    LAMP. 


A    CALIFORNIA    INVENTION. 


The  "BBIGHT  UNION' 

and  Patentee, 


aud 


Patented  May  3d,  1871.    Is  the  Beet  and  Safest  Lamp  ever 
put  in  the  market,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1st.— The  Lamp  is  constructed  with  two  tubes,  ae  will  be 
seen  In  out,  the  outside  out-  I  1>>  Intended  only  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  burner,  and  the  inside  one  (O)  to  contain  oil  anil 
receive  the  wick.  An  there  is  no  connection  between  these 
tubes,  it  w  ill  be  evident  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  commu- 
nicaiinp  uny  heat  to  the  oil;  and  as  long  as  the  oil  in  a  Lamp 
can  be  kept  perfectly  cool,  there  is,  of  course,  no  chance  for  an 
explosion. 

This  Lamp  is  the  only  one  ever  invented  in  which  this  result 
has  been  secured. 

fcrv  2d.— "When  the  burner  is  attached  to  the  Lamp  it  will  be 
seen  that  there 
is  no  opportu- 
nity for  the  oil 
to  escape  should 
the  Lamp  be 
overturned, 
and  in  case  any 
accident  slio'Id 
occur  the  worst 
consequ  ences 
that  could  en- 
sue wnu'd  he 
the  breaking  <>f 
a  chimney  or 
shade.  From 
these  fact*  it 
will  be 

that  thobe  who 

adont  this  T^amp  will  secure  thvmeelved  apainst  the  possibility 
of  nre  or  explosion  arising  from  the  use  of  kerosene  oil. 

3d. -The  Lamp  is  strongly  and  well  made,  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance, and  something  entirely  new  and  novel.  It  will  burn 
kerosene  adapted  to  any  burner.  With  all  of  these  advantages 
it  combines  cheapness,  and  from  present  indications  it  [s  des- 
tined to  become  very  popular. 

Mb.— The  tube  to  winch  the  burner  Is  attached  (D>  is  free 
from  the  tube  of  the  oil  (C).anda  space  for  air.  passing  from 
the  lower  end,  between  the  tube  of  the  burner  and  the  tube  of 
the  oil,  keeps  it  always  cool. 

5th.— T tie  burner  is  the  cause  of  generating  the  gas  in  a 
Lamp.  It  can- 
not 00  it  in  ibis 
I ,  ,i  in  I '.  as  the 
burner  is  set  <.n 
a  tube  which 
contains  no  oil, 
consequently  it 
cannot  make 
any  KSS. 

tiib .—  Tn  case 
<.t  accident,  the 
Lamp  falling  »>r 
thrown  over,  by 
winch  many  ex- 
ds  occur, 
is  the  cause  of 
the  oil  riuhing 
to  the  Same.  En 
this  Lamp  it  is 
not  so ;  it  can 
be  [brown  <»veranjcarinotRomi  tne  0fl  to  the  flame;  it  will  run 
from  it,  so  there  j9  D0  danger  of  catching  fire. 


This  Lamp  can  .*.  filled  from  the  fount,  on  tln>  top  <>f 
which  is  a  screw. 

This  Lamp  can  be  attached  to  any  Chandelier  or  Bracket 
mode. 


State  and  County  Mights  for  Sale.     Agents  Wanted, 
all  Trimmings  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  Manufacturer 

I.    L.    MERRELL, 

No.  148  J  Street,  Sacramento. 


STUDEBAKER     WAGONS 


Have  become 

The  Standard  Wagons  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Fob  Quality, 

Durability, 

Light  Rcxxino, 

Good  Proportion, 

asd  Excellent  Style, 
They    Have    no    Peer. 
Iron  Axle, 

Thimble  Skein, 

hkadf-b  amd 
t  Spuing  Wagons, 

Of  all  sizes,  with  heatt  ttres  rivited  on,  always  ou 
hand  and  sold  (or  $100  to  $1G5. 

Having  established  a  Manttactobt  to  build  Wagons. 
Beds.  Brakes  and  Seats,  I  am  better  prepared  than 
ever  to  furnish 

Just  the  Kinds  of  Wagons  Needed, 
As  I  make  a  specialty  of  the  wagon  trace. 

The  attention  of  Deaiebs  is  especially  requested. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

16v3-3m  E.  E.  AMES,  General  Agent. 

Factory  and  Depot,  217  and  219  K  street,  Sacramento. 


Thimble-Skein  Farm  Wagons. 


A.    L.    BANCROFT    &    CO., 
Books,     Stationery,      Pianos,      Organs,      Maps, 

STEAM      PRINTING      A.N13      BINDING, 

ENGRAVING    AND    LITHOGRAPHING. 


JUST    RECEIVED    FROM 

THE      CELEBRATED     ZTJFELT     &     CO., 

Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis.,  established  in  1850.    Also  the 

Celebrated    La   Belle    Wagon. 

Manufactured  by  FARNSWORTH,  WOODWARD  &  CO., 
At  Fon  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Price  List  of  either  or  the  above  named  V. 
.'(      in  Thimble  Skein.. $120 
S!<  '•        "  ••     ..  125 

3X  ••        "  "     ..  i:to 

4      "        "  "     ..  HO 

Above  prices  include  Box 
and  Top-Box,  Spring-Seat. 
Brake,  Double  and  Single- 
Trees,  stay  Chains,  Neck- 
Yoke  and  Wrench.  Racks 
with  California  Brakes,  iu 
lieu  of  Boxes,  $5  additional. 


S      in  Running  Gear.   .$90 

■■1H 95 

3* ...1IKI 

4      "         ■'  "     ...110 


Above  prices  include 
Double  and  Single-Trees, 
Stay  Chains,  Neck-Yoke 
and  Wrench. 


All  sizes  of  Wagons  with  Boxes,  Brakes  and  Spring 
Seats,  or  without.  All  Wagons  are  manufactured  to  my 
order  for  this  coast,  and  are  warranted  for  two  years  in 
any  climate,  and  will  be  delivered  on  board  of  any  boat 
or  railroad  cars  free  of  expense  to  the  purchaser. 

DAVID    D.    MILLER-*. 

IMPORTER    AND    MANUFACTURER 

715  Market  street,  near  Third San  Francisco. 

IMHa 


Miscellaneous     and     Scientific     Books,     Suitable     for     Farmers. 

NEW    BOOKS    RECEIVED    DAILY. 

Libraries  and  professional  men  snpplied  at  greatly    reduced  rates.    Our  prices  will  always  be  the  VERT 
LOWEST,  and  we  invite  all  to  visit  us  and  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  we  oner. 

SUBSCRIPTION    BOOKS. 

Oocd  live  men  can  make  money  by  canvassing  for  Books  sold  only  through  Agents. 
Send  for  Catalogues  with  prices. 


A.    L. 


21v3-lam4t 


BANCROFT    &    CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AVERILL'S 
CHEMICAL     I»A.INT, 

Of  any  desired  Shade  or  Color, 
Mixed  ready  for  application,  and  sold  by  the  gallon. 

It  is  Cheaper,  Handsomer,  more  Durable  and  Elastic 
than  the  best  of  any  other  Paint. 

Office,  corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets,  San 
Francisco.    Send  for  sample  card  and  price  list. 

16v23-3m  BELY  &  JEWELL,  Agents. 


CO-OPERATIVE    MARBLE    WORKS. 

JOHN  DANIEL  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  In 

Monuments,    Headstones,    Tombs, 

MANTEL    PIECES,    ETC., 

421    Pine     street,     between     Montgomery    and  [ 

Kearny,  San  Francisco. 

21v2-ly 


CHINESE  SERVANTS  AND  LABORERS 

of  all  kinds  furnished  at  the  shortest  notice  by  apply- 
ing to  WOLF  &  CO.,  510  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 
18v24-3m 


THE    CELEBRATED 

"H.  H.  H."  Horse  Medicine 

Is  truly  a  Scientific  Preparation.  Having  adopted  the 
l;l  BBER  CORK,  it  can  safely  be  kept  for  mouths  with- 
out losing  any  of  itB  healing  properties. 

No    Farmer,    Teamster,     Liveryman    or 

STOCK  DEALER  should  be  without  it.     It  will  remove 
Calous    Lumps,     Splints,    Wind    Galls    and    Spavins. 
Sweeny,  Stiff  Joints  and   Contracted    Ladere  readily 
yield  to  its  penetrating  qualities. 
COLIC  has  lost  its  sting.    The 

H.    H.    H. 

Will    Cure    in    Fifteen    Minutes. 
It  is  sold  everywhere  on  the  Coast. 

WILLIAMS  &  MOORE,  Proprietors 
4v3-6m  Stockton,  Cal. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  AWARDED  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1870;  also  First  Premium  at  Mechanics'  Fair,  San  Fran- 
1;  and  Silver  Medal  and  First  Premium  for 
best  Farm  Wagon,  and  First  Premium  for  the  best  im- 
proved Thimble  Skein  at  State  Fair,  1871.  Also  State 
Fair  GOLD  MEDAL  for  1871. 

E.     SOULE, 
Corner  Tenth  and  I  streets, 
ap22-3m  Sacbamknto,  Cai. 


A.    New    Firm. 

JEWELL  &  FLINT,  General  Commission 
Merchants,  and  Sacramfuto  Agents  for  Walter  A. 
Wood's  Harvesting  Machines,  No.  M  Front  street,  be- 
tween J  and  K,  Sacramento.  G.  R.  JEWELL, 

15v3-3m  T.  B.  FLINT. 


THRESHING    AND    REAPING 
Lubricating  Oil. 

We  invite  attention  to  this  superior  Lubricator,  spc. 
cially  for  all  out  door  machinery  exposed  to  the  dust 
and  dry  air  of  a  California  climate.  Being  of  Heavirh 
Gravity  than  Sperm,  a  less  quantity  is  needed.  It 
neither  gums  or  becomes  thick  and  sticky,  like  the  ordi- 
nary machine  oil  in  common  use,  with  a  saving  of  from 
15  to  25  per  cent,  in  reduced  friction,  and  at  a 
per  cent,  less  than  the  best  Lard  Oil. 

■W.  STRINGER  &  CO., 

20v4-3m  424  Davis  street,  SAN  FRANCI8CO. 


WILCOX'S 

IMPROVED    STEAM    WATER    LIFTER, 

With  neither  Engine,  Piston,  or  Plunger. 

The  most  Simple  ,  Durable,  and  In  al 
respects  the  most  Economical  of  all 
Steam  Pumps.  Uses  the  same  steam 
twice  Instead  of  once.  Any  person  can 
run  it.  They  are  used  on  the  Central 
and  Western  Pacific  R.R.  from  Oakland 
to  Ogden.  They  are  used  for  Water 
U'orksT  Mining,  Irrigation,  and  all  other  ordinary  pump- 
ing. Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List.  Ad- 
dress ALLEN  WILCOX,  No.  21  Fremont  street,  San 
Francisco.  16v2-3m 


July  13,  1872.J 
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Important    to    Wool    Growers. 


PURE    BLOODED 

FRENCH    MERINO    RAMS 

FOR    SAXE    BY    ROBERT    BLACOW, 
Of  Centerville,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 

These  Rams  are  guaranteed  to  be  pure  blooded  French 
Merino,  and  I  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  them 
from  those  who  desire  to  see  or  purchase  the  best  and 
purest  of  stock.  16v3-6m 


FULL    BLOODED    STOCK    FOR    SALE. 


The  undersigned  has  perfected  arrangements  to  re- 
ceive consignments  of  the  Best  Bred  Stock  from  Europe 
and  the  Eastern  States,  consisting  of  Short-horned 
Durham,  Devon  and  Alderney  Cattle;  Cotswold,  Span- 
ish Merino  and  Silesian  Sheep;  Angora  Goats;  Berk- 
shire and  Essex  Swine.  All  of  which  will  be  sold  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  pedigrees  guaranteed.  Persons 
living  in  Utah  or  Nevada,  by  giving  timely  notice,  may 
have  stock  delivered  on  their  way  westward,  thereby 
saving  the  cost  of  freight  back. 

26v3-tf  ROBERT  BECK. 


WATT    3l    MCLENNAN, 

WOOL    COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

025  Sansome  street,  corner  Jackson,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Receive     Consignments    of    Wool,    Sheep 
Skins,  Hides,  etc.    Liberal  advances  made  to 
consignors.     Keep  on  hand  the  best  quality  of 
Wool  Sacks,  Twines,  and  other  supplies. 
10v3-3m 


DURHAMS. 

TEN    HEAD     OF    THOROUGHBRED 
DURHAMS  FOR  SALE. 
All   Superior   Animals, 

For  particulars  inquire  of 

lv4-4t  E.  S.  HOLDEN,  Stockton. 

H    &    L    AXLE    GREASE. 


The  attention  of  Teamsters,  Contractors  and  others, 
is  called  to  the  very  superior  AXLE  GREASE  manufac- 
tured by 

HUCKS    &    LAMBERT. 

The  experience  of  ovek  twenty  yeahs,  specially  de- 
voted to  the  preparation  of  this  article,  has  enabled  the 
proprietors  to  effect  a  combination  of  lubricants  calcu- 
lated to  reduce  the  friction  on  axles,  and  thus 

Relieve  the  Draft  of  the  Team, 

Far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  who  have  but  recently 
gone  into  the  business;  and  as  the  H  &  L  AXLE 
GREASE  can  bo  obtained  by  consumers  at  as 

LOW    A    KATE 

As  any  of  the  inferior  componnds  now  being  iorced 
upon  the  market  by  unprincipled  imitators,  who  deceive 
and  defraud  the  consumer. 

HUCKS  &  LAMBERT 
Invite  all  who  desire  a  First-class  and  Entirely  Reliable 
Article,  and  which  for  Over  18  Years  in  this  country  has 
given  such  general  satisfaction,  to  ask  for  the  H  & 
L  AXLE  GREASE.  See  that  the  trade  marL  H  &  L 
is  on  the  red  cover  of  the  package,  and  take  no  other. 
3v24-eowr 


WARNER  &  SILSBY 

Manufacture  all  sizes  of 

Bed  and  Sofa    Springs, 

Which  they  offer  to  the  trade  at 
reduced  prices;  also  the  lele- 
1, rated  Obermann  Self- 
Fastening-     Bed     Spring;. 

Any  man  can  make  his  own  Spring  Bed  with  them 
by  attaching  them  to  the  slats  of  any  bedstead. 

642  Mission  Street,  above  New  Montgomery,  San 
Francisco.  23v3-fimbp 


MOWER      and     REAPER 

SECTIONS 

On  hand  and  mado  to  order  at  Lowest  Prices  by  the 

PACIFIC  FILE   WORKS*!, 

53  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 

New  FILES  on  hand.  Old  FILES  Re-Cut. 

19v3-Jm 


Best    &    Brown's    Unrivalled    Seed    Separator. 

PATENTED    APRIL    S5,    18T1. 

We  wish  to  caU  the  attention  of  FarmerB,  Millers  and  Threshers  to  the  great  usefulness  of  this  Machine. 

We  have  sold  in  the  last  forty  days  about  $24,000  of  Grain  Separators  and  County  Rights.  The  following 
counties  have  already  been  disposed  of,  viz  :  Colusa,  Sutter,  Yuba,  Butte,  Yolo,  Jan  Joaquin,  Solano,  Stanislaus, 
Alameda,  Sonoma,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey.  These  machines  have  been  sold  to  parties  who  have 
seen  them  in  opera  ion  and  know  that  they  will  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  them. 


Tule  Land  for   Sale. 

13,000  Acres  at  $2.50  per  Acre— Terms  Easy. 
Also,  several  choice  Title  Ranches,  of  from  100  to  000 
acres,  adjoining  the  main  land,  thoroughly  reclaimed, 
well  located,  with  Dwelling  Houses  and  other  Improve- 
ments, snd  accessible  both  by  steamboat  and  railroad. 
Inquire  of 

J.  STRATTON  or  C.  n.  DWINELLE, 
No.  ;t  Stevenson's  Building, 
Cor.  Montgomery  and  California  stB.,  Son  Francisco. 
25v24-lm 


It  makes  a  perfect  separation  of  Barley,  Oats,  Chess,  Pink  Seed,  Kale  and  Mustard  Seeds,  and  other  impuri- 
ties, from  Wheat,  rendering  the  foulest  grain  (either  Wheat,  Oats  or  Barley)  perfectly  clean  and  fit  for  seed  at 
one  operation — common  hand  mills  are  nowhere. 

We    Guaranty    Every    Machine   to    do    Perfect    Work 

At  the  rate  of  Thirty  to  Sixty  Tons  a  day.    They  can  be  conveniently  attached  to  and  run  in  combination  with  any 
threshing  machine,  and  driven  by  the  same  power. 
We  wish  it  distinctly  understood  (and  we  mean  all  we  say)  that  we  clean  grain  that  is  too  foul  for  the  flouring 
mill  separators,  at  one  operation. 

Light  Horse  Powers,  adapted  to  driving  the  Separator,  furnished  to  order. 

State  and  County  Rights  for  sale  on  reasonable  terms. 

For  further  particulars  address  BEST     &.    BROWN, 

Manufacturers  and  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  Patent,  Marysville,  Cal. 
Send  for  Circular.  (14v3-2am)  P.  O.  Box  206. 


U 


Clear    as    Crystal." 


PEBBLES  ARE  MADE  from  Rock  Crystal  cut 
in  Blices  and  ground  convex,  concave  or  periscopic,  for 
Spectacles.  In  Europe  and  in  the  Eastern  States  they 
are  superceding  glass. 

Among  the  advantages  they  have  over  glass  are,  that 
being  susceptible  of  the  HIGHEST  POLISH,  they  trans- 
mit more  rays  of  light,  nothing  having  more  transpa- 
rency. 

They  are  COOLER  to  the  Eyes— a  very  important  gain. 

They  are  much  harder  than  glass,  and  DO  NOT 
SCRATCH. 

The  best  quality  of  Crystal  is  found  in  Scotland  and 
the  Brazils,  and  is  manufactured  into  lenses  by  the  best 
workmen  in  England  and  France,  for 

Thomas   Houseworth   &    Co., 

OPTICIANS, 

No.  9  Montgomery  street,  Lick  House, 

Where  they  can  be  obtained,  already  fitted,  in  frames, 
or  may  be  fitted  to  order. 
Persons  sending  their  Spectacles  can  have  Pebbles 
inserted  of  the  same  grade  as  their  glasses. 

Illustrated  Circular  for  style  of  frames  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress free, 
ay  Pebbles  sold  as  such  by  us,  are  Warranted. 
15v3awbp3m 


SAVE    $40!     WHY   PAY   $80? 

THE    IMPROVED 

Home    Shuttle   Sewing    Machine. 

PRICE    $40. 

This  has  no  superior  as  a  Family  Machine.  It  uses  a 
Shuttle  and  Straight  Needle  and  two  threads.  It  makes 
the  Lock  Stitch  (alike  on  both  sides).  It  is  simple, 
easy  to  understand,  and  light  to  run.  Send  for  a  Circu- 
lar.   Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

E.  W.  HAINES,  General  Agent, 

17   New  Montgomery  street,    Grand    Hotel    Building, 
San  Fbancisco. 


Los   Angeles    County    Lands. 

Farming  Lands  In  Los  Angeles  County  for  sale,  in 
sections  and  quarter  sections,  at  reasonable  prices  and 
on  accommodating  terms — say,  one-fourth  cash  and 
balance  in  one,  two  and  three  years,  with  interest  at  10 
per  cent.,  payable  annually.  Apply  at  the  office  of  tho 
Company,  No.  642,  corner  Market  and  Montgomery 
streets,  over  the  Hibernia  Bank,  San  Francisco,  or  to 
the  agent,  W.  R.  OLDEN,  Anaheim.  12v3-3m 


THE     EAGLE     HAY     PRESS. 


1857.  SEEDS. 

13  Years  Established.. 

W.  R.  STRONG, 

8  and  10  J  street SACRAMENTO 

Garden, 

Flower, 

Field, 

Fruit, 

Tree  and  Shvnb, 
Grass  and  Clover  Seeds, 
Fresh,  Pure  and  True  to  Name. 

Seeds  forwarded  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  at  8  cents  per  pound. 

My  annual  catalogue  is  ready  and  will  be  forwarded 
on  application  FREE. 

ALFALFA. 
50,000  pounds  California  Alfalfa,  grown  by  J.  Wil- 
coxson  and  others  of  the  most  careful  and  reliable  pro- 
ducers. 

Keutucky  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top  Timothy,  Red  and 
White  Clover,  Mesquit  or  Gramina  Grass,  etc. 
Seed  Potatoes. 
Early  Rose,  Bruze  Prolific,  Climax.  Excelsior  and 
other  of  the  best  tested  varieties.  An  Eastern  Agricul- 
turist offers  $1,000  for  a  potato  superior  to  the  Excel- 
sior in  good  qualities. 
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W    R.  STRONG, 
8  and  10  J  Street,  Sacramento. 


THE      OLD 


Maple     Leaf    Nursery. 


Has  constant- 
varieties  of 
ORNAMENT- 
GREEN  and 
SHRUBS;  also 
ment  of  Choice 
merous  to 
Green  House 
ers  and  Bulbs 


ly  on  hand  all 
FRUIT  AND 
AL  EVER. 
DECID  U  O  U  S 
a  large  assort- 
ROSEStoonu- 
mention, 
PlantB,  Flow- 
Garden,  Grass 


and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  are  for  sale  by 

L.  M.  NEWSOM,  Proprietor, 
I2v.3-tf  Washington  street,  Brooklyn.  Cal. 


H.  K.  CTTMMINGS. 

1858. 


J.  M.  MAXWELL 
1871. 


HENRY  K.  CUMMINGS  &  CO., 

Wholesale   Fruit  and  Produce   Commission 
House, 

ESTABLISHED    1858. 

115  and  417  Davis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 

ao  interests  that  will  conflict  with  those  of  the  producer. 
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Eagle    Hay   Press, 

THE  INVENTION  OF  J.  A.  McGILLIVRAL,  OF  IIXI- 

NOIS,  TO   WHOM  LETTERS  PATENT  WERE 

ISSUED    JANUARY    10th,    1865, 

AND  JULY  21th,  1866. 

Several  years  were  devoted  by  the  patentee  to  the  per- 
fection of  this  powerful  press,  and  its  unprecedented 
sale  in  the  East  induces  the  proprietors  to  introduce  it. 
into  California  and  the  Pacific  States. 

All  who  have  seen  or  used  these  Presses  pronounce 
them  superior  to  anything  used  heretofore.  The  power 
is  applied  by  means  of  two  levers,  and  it  will  be  seen 
the  power  increases  in  ratio  to  the  lesistance;  as  the 
levers  approach  a  horizontal  position  the  power  can 
scarcely  be  estimated.  It  is  not  only  a  powerful  Press, 
but  has  the  advantage  of  being  Cheap,  and  also  Simple, 
therefore  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Three  men  with  one  horse  can  bale  from  Ten  to  Fif- 
teen Tons  per  Day,  each  bale  weighing  250  to  300  lbs.  It 
obviates  all  necessity  by  beating  the  hay  before  press- 
ing. On  account  of  its  great  power,  it  is  well  adapted 
for  pressing  Hydes,  Rags,  Wool  or  Cotton.  When  a  bale 
is  pressed  and  fastened,  tho  follower  runs  down  of  its 
own  weight,  and  the  bales  can  be  taken  out  on  either 
side. 

These  Presses  are  now  manufactured  in  San  Francisco 
by  the 

Himball   Car  and  Carriage 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 
Who  are  the  proprietors  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  will 
endeavor  to  have  a  supply  constantly  on  hand. 
Every  Press  made  by  them  is  WARRANTED  to  give 
satisfaction.    Agents  wanted. 

PRICE,    $250. 

I8v3Sm 


GEOHGE    HUGHES, 

And     General     Commission     Merchant, 

313  and  315  Washington  street, 
Between  Front  and  Battery SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HOUSE  ESTABLISHED  IN  1850. 
14v3-0m 
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Will  sew  everything  needed  In  a  family,  from 
the  heaviest  to  the  lightest  fabric. 

IT  DOES  MORE  M'ORK, 

MORE  KINDS  OF  WORK, 

AND  BETTER  WORK,. 

Than  any  other  machine. 

If  there  is  a  Florence  Sewing  Ma- 
chine within  one  thousand  miles  of 
San  Francisco  not  working  well  and 
giving  entire  satisfaction,  if  I  am  in- 
formed of  it,  it  will  be  attended  to 
without  expenso  of  any  kind  to  the 
owner. 

SAMUEL  HILL,  Agent, 

19  New  Montgomery  Streot, 
Grand  Hotel  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  samples  of 
the  work.  Active  Agents  wanted  in 
every  place. 


"Wanted,  Agents! 

$100  to  $250  per  month,  everywhere,  male  and 
female,  to  introduce  the  Latest  improved,  most  Simple 
and  perfect 

Shuttle    Sewing    Machine 

Ever  invented.  We  challenge  the  world  to  compete 
with  it.  Price  only  $18,  and  fully  warranted  for  live 
years,  making  the  Elastic  Lock  Stitch,  aliko  on  both 
sides.  Tho  same  as  all  the  high  priced  Shuttle  ma- 
chines.    Also,    the    celebrated    and    latest   improved 

Common  Sense  Family  Sewing-  Machine. 
Price  only  $15,  and  fully  warranted  for  five  years. 
These  machines  will  Stitch,  Hem,  Fell,  Tuck,  Quilt, 
Cord,  Bind,  Braid  ami  Embroider  in  a  most  superior 
planner,  and  are  warranted  to  do  all  work  that  can  be 
done  on  any  high  priced  machine  in  the  world.  For 
Circulars  and  terms,  address  S.  WYNKOOP  &  CO.,  2064 
Kidge  Avenue,  or  P.  O.  Box  2720,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

Thb  Pacific  Rural  Pkkss  is  now  in  its  fourth 
volume.  Its  columns  contain  a  large  amount 
of  original  information  upon  the  different 
branches  of  husbandry  on  this  coast.  Its  great 
variety  of  contents  is  properly  systemized  for 
the  convenience  of  the  reader,  and  ably  pre- 
pared in  pleasing  language  and  stylo.  Each 
number  contains  something  of  rare  inl 
every  member  of  the  household. 

The  state  of  this  new  fiejd  of  agriculture,  so 
different  from  all  others;  the  new  and  improved 
methods    of    forming  necessary   here;    and    the 

absence  of  any  published  record  >>f  fanning  and 
rural  experience  on  this  coast,  form  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  which  render  a  really 

,d    journal   0<   greater  importance  to  farmers 

here  t'liim  are  similar  issues  to  farmers  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

The  Pacific  Bubal  Pbjbss  has  been  heartily 
received  and  well  patronized,  and  its  libera] 
success  enables  us  to  improve  and  enrich  its 
columns  from  month  to  mouth. 

Its  reading  and  advertising  matter  is  entirely 
chaste.  All  farmers  should  subscribe  without 
delay.  Every  household  should  enjoy  its  richly 
filled  pages. 

Subscription,  in  advance,  SI  a  year.  Single 
copies  10  cts.  Four  single  copies,  of  late  dates, 
sent  postpaid  for  25  cts.     Address 

DEWEY    &    CO., 
Publishers,  No.  338  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 

Or\E   DOLLAR   A   YEAR 

—  for  Tin:  — 

PACIFIC    COAST 

tfimttfy  9irectot[. 


This  is  a  new  l&*page  monthly  newspaper,  of  special  In- 
formation tor  wholesale  and  retail  tradesmen-  It  will  also 
contain  reading  of  interest  and  importance  to  all  husiiiess 
and  professional  men  on  the  coast. 

OUR  TABLE  OF  CONTEXTS 
Will  comprise  Full  Prices  Current  and  Monthly  Review  of 
(he  Wholesale  Markets;  Diagrams  of  the  Fluctuations  of 
the  Produce  Markets;  Rates  of  Freight  and  I 
Fares— corrected  monthly;  lllus-.r.itimis  and  sketches  of 
Prominent  Men  and  Buildings;  Editorials  on  Manufactur- 
ing and  industrial  Progress:  Departments  containing  ap- 
propriate reading  matter  and  reviews  for  various  branches 
of  trade,  including  "Grocery  and  Provision  ;"  "Dry  Goods;" 
"Trades  and  Manufactures,"  etc.,  etc. 

Our  first  Issue  for  May  consists  of  21  pages,  embracing 
FORTY-FIYi:  COLUMNS  of  important  reading  matter- 
mostly  original  and  by  first-class  writers.  Sample  copies, 
post  p  lid.  10  ct*.  Yearly  subscription,  in  advance,  $1.  Sub- 
scribers to  the  Mining  and  Scikntikh'  Pbesb  or  the  PA- 
CIFIC RU&AX  PBS88  will  be  supplied  at  half  price. 

Published  by  MURRAY,  DEWEY  &  CO., 
At  the  Publishing  Office  of  the  Ml  lingaod  Scientific  Press 

and  Pacific  Rural  Press.  San  Francisco. 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  canvass 
every  town  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  Minisc  ant* 
Scieni  mo  Press,  Pacific  Kiral  Press,  and  the 
Pacific  COAST  Mercantile  Director.  Experienced 
canvassers  preferred.  Good  men  ran  make  large  «• 
£es,  beeJHsj  learning  much  and  improving  their  talents. 


THE    PATENT 

Novelty  Mill  and  Grain  Separator 


Is  one  of  the  greatest  Improvements  >>t  the  age  foi 
cleaning  lag  grain,  while  it  combines  all  the 

essential  qualities  of  ■  IfiMt-clasfl  Fauning  Mill.  It  also 
fax  excels  anything  that  liar-  been  invented  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  grain,  it  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  all 
the  different  kinds  ..f  Mixed  Grain.  It  takes  out  Mus- 
tard, (Irass  Seeds,  Bsrli  y  and  Oats,  and  makes  two  dis- 
tinct qualities  of  wheat  if  desired. 

For  further  information  apply  to  R.  STONE. 

IvsVSaa  432  Battery  street ,  Ban  Francisco. 


kSbs 

*^Treadwello\Co 

"THEHOADLEY"  is  the  Perfection  of  the  Portable 
Engine.  For  wile,  with  or  without  wheels,  at  Ma- 
chinery Depot  of  TREADWELL&  CO.,  Market,  head  Of 
Front  street,  San  Francisco.  14\"24  gowbp 

St.   Augustine's    College,    Benicia,    Cal. 

ENGLISH  AND  <I.\SSl  :al  boardivg-  school. 
Boys  prepared  for  the  Universities  or  for  Business. 

Healthy  location.  New  and  larL,'e  Builjin^s.  Military 
discipline.    First  grade  Teachers. 

deferences  In  Ban  FranolBoo:  Bight  Ber.  Bishop  Kip. 
Rev.  Drs.Lathrop  and  Tyman,  and  numerous palrnns. 

Trinity  Term  for  1872hegins  August  1st. 

For  Catalogue,  giving  particulars,  applv  to 

1T4-61  REV.  w^P.  TI'CKEK,  Rector.  Benicia. 

FOB  25  CENTS  we  will  send,  postpaid,  four 
sample  copies  (recent  numbers)  of  the  PnEss.  This, 
we  believe,  will  induce  many  to  subscribe  who  have  not 
yet  read  our  paper.  It  is  a  cheap  and  valuable  favor  to 
send  a  friend  anywhere. 


Hooker's      Patent      Direct     Acting     Steam     Pump. 

SIMPLE,  CHEAP  AND 
DURABLE. 

Ada] •toil  for  .'ill  pur- 
poses for  which  Steam 
Pumps  are  used.  Manu- 
factured by  the  inventor 
nml  patentee,  at  Hooker's 
Machine  Works,  No.  llfl 
\reet,  Ban  I',  i 

It?"  SEND    FOR    01EC1  LAB. 

N.  B.— Also  manufacturer  of  Hooker's  Deep  'Well   and  Double-Acting  Force  Pump.     Received  the  Silver 
Medal  awarded  at  the  last  Mechanics'  Fair  in  San  Francisco.  j:iv_'4-lamCm-bp 


DEWEY   &   CO., 

American  and  Foreign 


l\o.  titi>!i  Montgomery  J"»t., 
SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Patents  Obtained  Promptly. 

Caveats  Filed  Expeditiously. 

Patent  Reissues  Taken  Out. 

Patents  Secured  in  Foreign  Lands. 

Assignments  Made  and  Recorded  in  Legal  Form. 

Copies  of  Patents  and  Assignments  Procured. 

Examinations   of    Patents    made  here  and  at 
■Washington. 

Examinations  made  of  Assignments  Recorded 
in  Washington. 

Examinations  Ordered  and  Reported  by  Tele- 
graph. 

Rejected  Cases  taken  up  and  Patents  Obtained. 

Interferences  Prosecuted. 

Opinions  Rendered  regarding  the  Validity  of 
l'atents  and  Assignments. 

Every  Legitimate  Branch  of  Patent  Agency  Bus- 
iness promptly  and  thoroughly  conducted. 
Illustrated  Circulars  Free. 

DEWEY    &.    CO., 

Mining  and  Scientific  Tress,  S.  1". 


It.  M.  CHAMEERLIN  &  CO., 

COMMISSION 

Merchants 

AND  dealers  in 

Flour,     Grain, 

M'OOI  .. 

Hides.  Butter, 

Eggs,  Etc.,  Etc. 

N\  B  office  of 
the  Oil  Cake  Meal 
Co. 

SEEDS  of  all  kinds  advised  and  (msished  by  appli- 
cation, 

228  Clay  Street,  near  Front. 
ittvMin 


WONDERFUL    AUTOMATON 
COW  MILKER. 

Will  Milk  any  Cow  in  Two  to  Four  Minutes. 
NO    LABOK! 

Can  be  used  by  a  child  of  12  rears.     All  you  have  to 
00  is  to  bold  tin-  pall  and  LET  THE  MII.K  HIS. 
Can  be  Been  at  all  clay  street,  from  '-•  to  11  a.  K. 
Bight  for  sale.    Retail  h>r  $5. 

2v4.1m  WM.  W.  HENRY,  S.  F. 


Every 
Description  of 
7a:mir.gaaa 


Machinery 

FOU  THE  HABVBST  OF '72.  INCUDING  HOADLEY'S 
Portable  Engines,  BuoBol I'g  Threshers,  Haines'  Headers, 
Wood's  Prise  Mowers,  ball's  and  MeConnick's  Reapers 
Kiihy's  Mowers  and  Reapers,  Header-Wagons,  Stude- 
baker  Farm  Wagons,  Uurse-Powers,  Trucks.  Hay- 
Horse-Rakes,  Scythes,  Snaths,  Rakes,  Cradles, 
Forks,  Cultivators,  Hay  Cutters,  etc.,  etc.,  all  at  lese 
than  invoice  cost,  at  the  old  Farmers'  Agricultural 
Warehouse  and  Machine  Depot  of 

TREADWELL    &    CO., 
Market,  cor.  Fremont  St.,  Han  Francisco. 
V3-16D 


Purchasers  please  any  advertised  in  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


WILLCOX   &   GIBBS 

IJ1PROVED    NOISELESS 

Family      Sewing       Machine 

IS  THE  BEST  IN  THE  MARKET. 

It  la  the  Most  Simple, 

Easy  to  run  (a  child  can  operate  it) ,  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  sews  the  heaviest  or  h^htist  goods,  and 
is  remarkable  lor  the  great  variety, perfec- 
tion and  durability  of  its  work. 

It  is  the  only  Machine 

Making  the  triple-threaded  seam,  with  the  twisted  loop 
stitch,  the  strongest  and  most  elastic  made. 

The   "VTillcox   &   Gibbs 

Received  the  only  honorable  mention  and  Btrongrccom 
mendation  at  the  last  Stockton  Agricultural  Fair. 

Its  Work  Received  the  First '  Premium 

At  the  San  Francisco  Mechanics'  Institute  Fair,  1871. 

Don't  Fail  to  Examine. 

«y  PERFECT    SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
Other  Machines  taken  in  part  payment. 
Call  on  or  address 

WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO., 

113  Post  Street,  S.  F. 
22v2-9m 

Genuine  Haines 

from  10  to  15  feet  cut,  made  by  Walter  A.Wood 
at  Hoosiek  Fulls,  N.  V.,  with  all  his  improvements,  and 
having  also  Doane's  Patent,  Adjust  \ki.k  Ben..  eSF"  No 
other  Headers  have  these  improvements:  Take  none 
but  the  Haines'  Improved  Headers  made*  by  Wood, 
especiallj  for  California. 

HULL'S  TllhKSIIEK 

sRiMi'Ecvin  Is"  the  perfection  of  thi  Machine. 

We  have  them  from  50to  40  inch,  with  new  feed  table, 
i.ari'.e  shoe,  uontl.E  PAN.  elevator,  DOUBLE  disithui.k, 
etc.,  made  especially  fur  the  wants  of  California,  after 
years  Of  Study.  It  has  greater  cleaning  capacity  than 
any  Other,  ana  is  kverv  way  perfect.  U7~  N<">  other 
machine  has  ever  equalled  "  The  Kussell;"  iiwie  CAM 
excel  it. 

Treadwell&Co. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
r7y3-tf 

GLEN  FLORA 

Stock  Breeding   Association. 

ira  Go  C.  ('.  Alt.   II.   Parks,  Waokegan,  III.    Or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

SHORT-HORNED     CATTLE 

ThoronEjhbred  and  Trotting   Horses,  Cotswold 

Sheep,    Improved    Uerkshire-s,    nnd 

Pure-Bred   Poultry  in   Great 

» arieties 

Stock  of  all  Vi nils  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.    Send  for 
Catalogue  giving  full  description.    Address 

C.  C.  PARKS.  Pres't., 
13v3-tf  wai:ke<;an,  ill. 


GOOD     CABLE      SCREW      WIRE 

Boots    and    Shoes 

LAST  AS  LONG  AGAIN  AS  ANY  OTHER 
KIND- 


VINE  GROWERS,  ATTENTION. 

will  be  a  meeting  of  the  California  Vine  Grow- 
ers and  Wme  ami  Brandy  Manufacturers  Association  at 
ato  on  Thursday,  the  18th  of  ■fuly,  inst.,  at  3 
o'ciock  p.  k.,  for  the  transection  of  business  of  iniport- 
anee  connected  with  the  Association  and  the  Wine  and 
Brandy  interest  generally. 

A 11  pari  id  are  invited  toatt-nil. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 
jul6-tt  I.  N.  HOAG,  Secretary. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

ALSO, 

Grass  and  Clover  Seeds. 

ALFALFA. 

Trees,   Plants,    Roots,    Etc., 

For  Sale  at  Wholesale  or  Retail  by 

GEO      F.    WLVEwTEB, 

No.  317  Washington  Street, 
tV  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

GUANO. 

100  Barrels  Guano  for  Sale, 

In  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 
6v2-ly-16p  GEO.  F.  SILVESTER. 


OAKLAND    POULTRY    YARDS, 

Corner  Sixteenth  and  Castro  Streets. 

SEASON    OF    1872. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  Pure  Bred  Poultry 

Carefully  packed  in  handled  hoses  with  elastic 

outturns,  and  guaranteed  to  carry  safely 

to  any  part  of  the  country. 


Send  Stamp  for  Circular  to 

GEO.    B.    BAYLEY, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 
CHOICE    POULTKY 

P.  O.  Box  659,  San  Francisco. 


EGGN    FOR.    HATCHING 

riiOM 
THE  FINEST  BRED  FOWLS  IN  AMERICA. 

Twelve    First    Premiums 

At  the  Sacramento  State  Fair. 

Light  Brahmab,  Seven  Different  Strains; 
Hark  Brahmas,  Imported  from  England  and  Ireland; 
Huudans.  direct  Ironi  Franc*; 
La  Flu  he,  direct  from  France; 

SILVER  Sl'A  SOI. Hi  II  AMIH  'l:i. lis. 

(Said  to  lay  240  Eggs  per  year) 

Ooi.iikn  POLANDS,  Non-Setters  and  Fine  Layers; 
Silver  Foe amis,  Non-Setters  and  Fins  Layers; 
White  Cochins, 
Burr  Cocdins, 
Duck  Winged  Bantams. 

tii'LIiEN    SEABRIGHT  llANTAVS, 

Japanese  Bantams. 

Heathwood  Oames,  Finest  in  the  World 

Alsio,     l>inr°'»,,M- 
Pouters,  Carriers,  Nuns, Priests,  Magpies,  HofBe-Heoked 
Black-Tailed  Turbits,  Fantails:  and  Mada- 
gascar and  Lop- Eared  Babbits. 

i»igs. 

China  and  Chester  Whites;  the  Largest  and  Best  bred  in 
America. 

EggN    nii.l    l-'owlw   for   ^Jnl<-. 

Apply  to  THOS.  E.  FINLEY,  Manager, 

California  Stock  and  Poultry  Association. 

Office— No.  113  Loidesdorff  street. 
Yards— Cor.  Laguna  and  Washington  streets. 

4v:i-.')m-16p 


IV.    GILMOKK, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Angora    or    Cashmere 
GOATS 

—  or  — 

PURE    BLOOE 

—  AND  — 

A.H.IL.     GRADES. 

For  sale  In  lota  to  suit  purchasers.    Location,  fon 
miles  from  Railroad  Station,  connecting  with  all  part 

of  the  State      For  particulars  address 

N.  GII.MORE 
El  Dorado,  El  Dorado   county, 
Cv3-tf  California. 
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Irrigation  vs.  Pulverization. 

During  the  last  few  years,  much  has  been 
said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  irrigation, 
and  generally  setting  forth  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  therefrom,  when  judiciously  applied. 
It  has  been  a  favorite  theory  with  a  few,  that 
all  that  California  soils  need,  to  render  them 
fully  productive  during  our  long  summers  of 
uninterrupted  drouth,  is  deep  and  thorough 
tillage  and  a  perfect  pulverization  of  the  surface. 

Now  this  is  all  very  well  as  applied  to  vegeta- 
ble, grape-vine  and  fruit-tree  culture  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  and  upon  certain  soils;  and  yet 
every  year  we  see  the  laigest  and  finest  speci. 
mens  of  fruit  exhibited  at  our  fairs,  to  be  the 
products  of  irrigated  grounds. 

When  season  after  season  had  shown  this 
fact  to  be  undisputed,  then  the  advocates  of 
pulverization  vs.  irrigation  partially  changed 
their  tactics,  declaring  that  winter  irrigation 
was  all  that  was  needed;  a  thorough  soaking  of 
the  soil  in  winter,  a  thorough  pulverization  of 
the  surface  without  irrigation  during  the  sum- 
mer, constituted  a  full  guaranty  of  success,  and 
was  all  that  could  be  hoped  for,  from  the  best 
elaborated  system  of  irrigation  that  could  be 
devised. 

Irrigating  Grass  Lands. 

But  admitting  that  fruits  can  be  grown  good 
enough,  without  irrigation  by  keeping  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  finely  pulverized,  how  are  we 
to  do  this,  even  if  desirable,  upon  grass  and 
clover  lands,  that  year  by  year  pay  better  than 
any  fruit  or  grain  lands  ?  Now  here  is  where 
summer  irrigation  comes  in  as  a  system  undis- 
puted as  to  its  beneficial  effects. 

If — with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  al- 
falfa— one  good  crop  of  clover,  timothy  or  other 
of  the  cultivated  grasses,  is  all  that  can  bo  grown 
from  the  natural  or  artificial  irrigation  of  winter, 
and  then  the  season  is  entirely  too  dry  for  a 
second  crop,  summer  irrigation  supplies  us 
with  the  means  of  producing  a  second  and  even 
a  third  crop,  instead  of  letting  the  land  lie  idle 
two  thirds  of  the  season. 

Here  is  a  large  percentage  in  favor  of  irri- 
gated lands,  and  is  all  the  proof  needed  in  sup- 
port of  the  system.  One  acre  can  by  summer 
irrigation  be  made  to  produce  as  much  grass  or 
hay  as  three  acres  without  it;  whilst  the  cost, 
simply  the  turning  on  of  the  water  for  a  few 
days,  is  but  nominal'. 

Even  to  double  the  produce  of  the  lands  de- 
voted to  the  growing  of  grass  and  hay  in  Cali- 
fornia, would  warrant  a  large  expenditure  in 
general  systems  of  irrigation,  that  shall  be 
available  at  all  times,  summer  and  winter,  and 
until  wc  do  have  something  approaching  it,  we 
shall  never  learn  the  full  value  of  the  soils  and 
climates  of  California  over  other  less  favored 
ands. 


The  Wool  Market. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  Walter  Brown  <fc  Son's 
monthly  wool  circular  for  July,  from  which  we 
extract  as  follows: 

During  the  month  of  June  the  wool  market 
continued  to  exhibit  the  same  dull  character- 
istics which  have  been  the  prevailing  feature 
for  the  past  three  months.  Towards  the  close, 
however,  some  animation  was  imparted  to  trade 
by  reason  of  an  improved  demand  and  the 
known  exigencies  of  many  manufacturers  whose 
supplies  are  fast  giving  out. 

California  wools  are  without  improvement. 
The  offerings  are  considerable,  and  holders 
seem  disposed  to  meet  the  views  of  consumers 
even  at  a  heavy  loss  to  themselves. 


California  Tulip. 

We  herewith  present  the  readers  of  the 
Rural  with  an  engraving  from  Nature  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  wild  flowers  of  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  and  other  parts  of  California.  It 
belongs  to  the  tulip  family,  and  is  properly 
called  the  California  tulip,  as  its  species  are 
natives  of  our  State. 

The  species  engraved  here  is  of  alight  yellow, 


with  a  purple  powder.  It  also  has  a  large  purple 
spot  near  the  base  of  each  petal,  on  the  inside, 
resembling  in  shape  and  appearance  the  eye  of 
a  peacock's  feather.  A  third  kind,  which  is 
found  only  in  the  mountain  districts,  is  of  a 
light  purple  or  lilac  color,  having  a  darker  spot 
or  eye,  on  the  inner  surface  of  each  flower-leaf, 
like  the  species  just  described.  These  tulips 
when  open  measure  from  one  to  two  inches 
across  the   mouth  of  the  flower.    Each  plant 


A  CALIFORNIA  TULIP-CYCLOBOTHRA  PUCHELLA. 


or  straw  color.  Though  reminding  one  at  first 
glance  of  the  California  poppy,  it  can  be  readi- 
ly distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  fact  that 
it  has  but  three  flower  leaves  or  petals,  while 
poppy  has  four.  Another  means  by  which 
those  at  all  acquainted  with  botanical  terms  can 
distinguish  them  is,  tho  tulip  has  only  six 
stamens  and  ono  pistil,  tho  latter  three-cleft, 
but  the  poppy  has  more  than  twenty  stamens. 
Again,  the  tulip  is  bulbous,  the  poppy  not. 
The  yellow  tulip  grows  on  the  hard,  knolly 
land  of  tho  valley,  and  also  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Sierras. 

Two  species  besides  the  yellow  are  found  in 
the  same  localities,  differing  chiefly  in  color. 
In  one,  the  flower  leaves  are  of  a  greenish 
white,  most  of  the  inner  surfaco  sprinkled  as  if 


sends  up  from  a  bulb  a  single  stem  one  or  two 
feet  high,  producing  from  one  to  four  flowers. 
Tho  leaves  are  few  and  short,  forming  sheaths 
around  the  baso  of  the  flower-stems,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving. 

The  Latin,  or  systematic  names  of  the  three 
species  mentioned  above,  are  Cyclobolhra 
puchella,  the  yellow  kind— pucltella  meaning 
beautiful;  C.  alba,  the  whito;  and  C.  purpurea, 
the  purple  tulip.  A  fourth  kind  belonging  to 
California,  but  which  the  writer  has  not  yet 
found  in  San  Joaquin  Valley,  is  V.  monphylla, 
or  one-leaved  tulip,  which  is  described  by 
botanists  as  having  bright  yellow  flowers,  three 
in  number,  a  single  leaf,  and  a  stem  less  than 
a  foot  high. 

The  name  Cylibothra  moans  circular  p'd,  from 


the  Greek  kulclos,  a  circle,  and  bothros,  a  pit, 
and  was  given  to  this  flower  by  Robert  Sweet, 
an  English  Botanist,  in  allusion  to  the  round 
hollow  formed  by  the  lower  portion  of  the 
flower.  By  an  examination  of  this  pit  in  any 
perfect  flower  of  the  kind,  one  will  see  that  it 
is  almost  an  exact  hemisphere. 

The  upper  edge  of  this  pit  in  each  species  is 
heavily  bearded.  A  common  name  among 
children  in  the  mountains  for  these  flowers  is 
cat's  ears,  alluding  to  the  shape  of  each  flower- 
eaf. 

Beautiful  as  the  California  tulip  is  in  its  wild 
state,  it  could  no  doubt  be  much  improved  by 
culture,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  or- 
namental flower  gardens. 

And  what  would  you  think,  children,  were 
any  one  to  tell  you,  that  if  you  had  been  living 
a  good  many  years  ago,  {and  could  have  intro- 
duced our  California  tulip  into  Europe,  you 
might  have  made  thousands  of  dollars  by  it. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  even  so.  For  a 
long  time  ago  in  Holland,  there  was  such  a  rage 
to  have  beautiful  tulips,  that  rich  men  gave 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  just  to  get 
some  new  kind,  such  as  nobody  else  had.  This 
rage  went  so  far  and  lasted  so  long,  that  people 
were  thought  to  be  crazy  about  it,  and  it  was 
called  the  tulip  mania.  Now  when  the  tulip 
mania  was  at  its  hight,  you  would  have  had  a 
chance  to  make  a  handsome  fortune  just  by 
carrying  to  Holland  the  four  kinds  of  tulip  that 
are  natives  of  California,  for  they  would  have 
been  entirely  new  in  Europe.  Some  old  na- 
bobs might  have  given  you  five  thousand  dol- 
lars or  more  for  one  kind.  Some  neighbor  of 
his,  just  from  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  might  have 
out-bid  him  a  few  thousand  more  for  the  next, 
and  so  on,  until  you  might  have  made  $40,000 
or  $50,000  by  the  investment.  Don't  you  wish 
you  could  have  tried  it?  Do  some  of  you  say 
you  would  like  to  try  it  now?  It  is  too  late. 
The  tulip  mania  is  over.  Though  people  value 
beautiful  flowers  now,  they  will  pay  only  what 
is  reasonable  for  them.  They  prefer  to  spend 
their  money  in  more  useful  ways.  And  then, 
you  know,  if  you  made  money  as  easily  as  we 
were  talking  of,  you  would  not  value  it.  You 
would  be  apt  to  spend  it  quite  as  fast  as  you 
made  it.  After  all,  far  the  best  way  to  make 
money  and  do  well  in  life,  is  by  studying  hard 
and  forming  good  habits  while  young,  that  you 
may  be  industrious,  and  prudent,  and  saving 
as  you  grow  older.  And  while  we  strive  to  at- 
tend properly  to  all  the  duties  of  life,  let  us  al- 
ways admire  and  love  flowers,  as  among  the 
most  beautiful  gifts  that  God  has  bestowed 
upon  man.  Ralph  Rambler  . 


We  learn  that  Mr.  Neuman  of  San  Jose',  who 
was  to  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
one,  the  entire  practicability  of  silkworm  culture 
in  California,  and  a  large  profit  attending  tho 
same,  has  not  been  as  successful  as  could  have 
been  wished.  Tho  report  is,  that  his  annuals, 
or  what  are  known  as  tho  common  French  an- 
nual, nearly  all  died  before  maturity,  or  so  many 
of  them  as  to  constitute  a  failure  rather  than  a 
success.  If  it  is  not  so,  we  wish  Mr.  Neu- 
man would  report  his  success  and  profit  attend- 
ing it. 

We  want  to  see  the  production  of  cocoons  and 
raw  silk  a  success,  for  the  manufacture  of  silk 
goods  in  our  country  is  rapidly  on  the  increase. 
An  exhibit  recently  made  before  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  shows  the  amout  of  capital 
actually  invested  in  tho  manufacture  of  Bilk 
goods  to  be  $25,000,000.  That  there  are  10,000 
operatives  employed,  who  receive  as  wages  an- 
nually, $7,200,000. 

The  raw  silk  consumed  costs  millions  of  dol- 
lars, nearly  all  of  which  is  imported. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Figs— Inquiry  About. 

Editobs  Bubal  Press:— A  lady  in 
Florida  writes  to  me  as  follows:  "A 
friend  in  Boston  sent  me  some  Cali- 
fornia figs  which  he  said  were  dried  with- 
out sugar.  They  were  very  nice  and  sell 
well.  We  thought  if  they  really  were 
dried  without  sugar,  we  might  be  able  to 
do  something  with  our  abundance.  Can 
you  tell  me  anything  about  them,  or  the 
process  of  preparing? 

Can  you  answer  that  question  through 
the  Press?  Something  about  the  fig,  aa  a 
market  fruit,  the  best  variety,  and  the 
process  of  drying  and  packing  would  be 
very  acceptable  to  many  of  your  readers  in 
this  section. 

We  shall  start  orchards  here  of  all  kinds 
quite  largely  in  the  fall.  Our  soil  is  a  rich 
sandy  loam,  some  light,  some  heavy,  with 
water  only  five  or  six  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. The  intense  heat  recently  has  curled 
the  corn,  and  some  doubts  are  felt  as  to  its 
maturing  without  irrigation.  But  the 
great  success  of  the  artesian  wells  which 
have  been  bored  makes  us  feel  independent 
for  the  future.  These  wells  give  strong 
streams  through  seven  inch  pipe  at  from 
seventy  to  eighty  feet  deep,  the  last  one 
only  sixty-four  feet.  One  of  these  runs  a 
good  stream  of  water  3+  of  a  mile  through 
sandy  loam.  We  have  organized  a  com- 
pany among  ourselves  to  buy  tools,  and 
sink  our  own  wells,  and  they  will  be  sunk 
as  rapidly  as  the  tools  can  be  moved.  A 
well  will  cost  about  $150,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  one  good  well  will  answer  for 
40  acres.  R.  s. 

Westminster  colony,  near  Anaheim. 
No  sugar  is  required  in  preparing  the 
figs  of  commerce.  Figs  for  drying  should 
be  "dead  ripe  "when  picked.  They  should 
be  handled  with  care,  not  bruised  in  the 
least  degree;  carefully  spread  them  upon 
mats  or  boards,  as  closely  as  possible, 
without  piling  them  on  each  other.  Care- 
fully turn  them  from  day  to  day,  we  say 
carefully,  because  they  will  become  very 
soft  on  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  must  not 
be  broken  in  handling.  Cover  them  at 
night  from  the  dew  if  there  is  any,  and 
never  let  a  drop  of  rain  touch  them. 

AVhen  they  are  dried  so  that  they  be- 
come somewhat  tough,  and  can  be  hand- 
led without  breaking,  and  apparently  but 
little  juice  remains  in  them,  they  should 
be  packed  in  boxes  and  set  away  in  a  mod- 
erately dry  place  for  three  or  four  months; 
during  which  time  a  greater  part  of  the 
pulp  of  the  fig  will  be  converted  into  grape 
sugar  or  a  sweet  mucilaginous  substance, 
that  penetrates  alike  the  whole  body  of 
the  fig  even  to  the  outside.  While  this 
process  is  going  on,  much  of  the  uni>leas- 
ant  taste  which  some  find  in  the  undricd 
fruit  entirely  disappears. 

As  the  subject  of  fig  drying  and  packing 
is  assuming  increased  importance  in  Cali- 
fornia, we  will  take  this  opportunity  to 
give  a  more  elaborate  method  of  manipu- 
lating the  fig  in  the  process  of  drying, 
hoping  thereby  to  elicit  experiment  from 
our  fig  growers  until  our  figs  as  an  article 
of  export  shall  equal  any  of  the  imported. 
The  best  Smyrna  figs  are  prepared  as 
follows:  Procure  wooden  frames  of  suita- 
ble strength,  and  nail  upon  them,  coarse 
wire  gauze,  having  meshes  of  about  one 
inch  square;  set  the  frames  on  any  conven- 
ient support  two  or  more  feet  from  the 
ground.  Prepare  a  lye  by  bnrning  the 
trimmings  or  other  dried  limbs  of  the  fig 
tieej  itself,  and  throwing  the  same  in  con- 
siderable quantities  into  a  kettle  of  hot 
water,  and  make  a  quick  lye  of  decided 
strength.  When  settled,  draw  off  the  clear 
lye,  and  when  just  scalding  hot  or  a  little 
below  the  boiling  point,  drp  the  thoroughly 
ripe  figs  into  the  scalding  lye  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  minute;  then  place  them  in  the 
meshes  of  the  gauze  frames  as  closely  as 
possible  without  hitting  each  other,  with 
their  stems  downwards. 

The  reason  for  this  method  is,  that  large 
fat  figs,  in  lying  flat  upon  boards  will 
sometimes  burst  and  lose  aportion  of  their 
juice  which  is  the  most  valuable  part  of 


the  fig,  and  by  setting  them  on  end  in  the 
gauze  frames  it  prevents  their  bursting 
and  saves  all  the  trouble  of  turning  them 
from  day  to  day.  WThen  dry  enough  to 
prevent  the  inside  from  running  ont  if 
handled,  which  is  usually  in  ten  or  twelve 
days,  they  can  be  removed  to,  and  laid 
upon  boards  to  complete  the  drying. 

Figs  under  a  very  hot  sun  are  sometimes 
"burned"  in  drying,  and  more  particu- 
larly during  the  latter  part  of  the  process, 
and  it  is  found  preferable  where  the  wind 
is  dry  and  hot,  to  do  the  last  half  of  the 
drying  under  the  shade  of  trees  or  canvass. 
There  is  not  a  doubt  but  that  figs  will  be 
very  rapidly  dried  by  some  one  of  the  in- 
ventions now  in  use  for  the  artificial  dry- 
ing of  fruits. 

Inquiry  About  Alfalfa. 

Editors  Press: — My  subscription  ex- 
pired the  1st  of  July,  but  I  must  have  the 
Press  can't  do  without  it;  will  have  the 
money  as  soon  as  I  can  sell  my  little  crop 
of  wheat.  It  is  not  yet  cut.,  a  portion  of 
it  not  ripe,  because  I  irrigated  it  and  it 
kept  green  3  or  4  weeks  longer  than  that  I 
was  unable  to  irrigate.  I  am  determined 
to  have  the  Press  if  I  have  to  borrow  the 
money.  I  am  going  to  try  to  make  up  a 
club  as  soon  as  the  people  sell  their  grain. 
The  farmers  in  this  portion  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  are  neglecting  shade  and 
fruit  trees,  good  stock,  etc.  I  think  the 
Press  would  induce  some  to  improve  their 
stock  and  beautify  their  homes. 

We  are  trying  alfalfa  and  it  grows  well. 
I  was  unable  to  sow  any  last  spring.  The 
ground  was  put  in  wheat  and  the  wheat 
will  be  cut  next  week.  Tell  me  if  I  can 
sow  the  alfalfa  in  July  or  August  or  in  the 
fall  with  success.  I  have  water  to  irrigate 
with;  I  want  to  sow  two  acres;  do  not  want 
to   wait    until    next    spring. 

w.  F.  CLARK. 

Gilroy,  July  11th. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  our  corres- 
pondent in  regard  to  the  irrigated  wheat; 
the  size  of  the  straw,  whether  the  grain  was 
plump,  time  of  sowing,  time  of  ripening, 
etc.,  and  his  opinion  of  the  practicability  of 
its  application  on  an  extended  scale. 

We  think  his  head  is  sound  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Bubal;  and  his  efforts  to  get 
up  a  club  will  be  appreciated;  and  to  do 
it  effectually— when  ready  for  the  effort — 
send  for  a  few  copies  to  canvass  with, 
which  will  be  sent  free.  Thore  are  23,744 
farmers  in  California,  and  of  these  about 
10,000  more  than  we  now  have  as  subscri- 
bers, would  bo  benefitted  by  taking  the 
Bural,  and  they  would  do  so,  if  a  copy- 
could  be  put  in  their  hands   for  perusal. 

If  the  land  can  be  irrigated,  alfalfa  can 
be  sown  at  any  time  in  summor  when  it 
can  be  properly  plowed.  First  irrigate 
thoroughly,  then  allow  it  to  dry  sufficient- 
ly to  plow  it  deep  enough  to  cover  the 
stubble  and  weeds.  Harrow  down  smooth, 
sow  the  seed  15  pounds  to  the  acre  and 
harrow  thoroughly  both  ways  with  a  light 
harrow.  If  tho  seed  is  good  it  will  come 
up  and  will  make  its  second  and  third  set 
of  leaves  before  the  land  will  be  too  dry 
for  a  continued  growth,  when  the  water 
can  be  again  turned  on  to  advantage,  if  it 
seems  to  need  it. 


P@Jlj^y    fI@7ES. 


Silk  in  the  Mountains. 

Editors  Pacific  Bural  Press:— As 
many  of  your  readers  are  interested  in  the 
silk-growing  business,  it  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  them  to  know  that  Mr.  Henry 
Keunzley,  of  Gold  Bun,  in  this  county, 
(although  a  native  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,) 
has  had  considerable  experience,  and  is 
now  experimenting  in  its  culture  with 
very  satisfactory  results.  Ho  thinks  that 
we  have  here  the  best  climate  in  the  world 
for  the  business,  as  he  says  it  requires  a 
continuous  dry  weather  not  too  hot  or 
cold,  as  rain-storms  retard  and  interfere 
with  the  active  operation  of  tho  worms; 
and  prefers  this  section  to  one  much  fur- 
ther up  the  mountains  where  it  is  colder 
or,  below  Auburn,  where  it  is  much 
warmer.  He  intends  to  send  some  of  his 
cocoons  to  the  State  Fair,  and  will  then  be 
more  fully  able  to  report  thereon. 

In  Switzerland,  although  all  of  the  raw 
silk  is  imported,  he  says  there  are  more 
silk  goods  manufactured  than  in  any 
country  in  the  world,  England  not  ex- 
cepted. 1.  A.  H. 

Colfax,  July  15th,  1802. 


What  an  Alabama  Lady  Knows  about 
Chickens. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  West,  gives  the  readers  of 
the  Mobile  Register,  some  excellent  hints 
on  the  treatment  of  fowls,  drawn  from  her 
own  experience,  and  Prof.  Stello,  the  able 
agricultural  editor,  makes  valuable  com- 
ments on  some  points,  which  we  also  repro- 
duce. The  Register  is  fortunate  in  its  cor- 
respondent and  doubly  fortunate  in  its 
accomplished  and  careful  agricultural  edi- 
tor: 

I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  write  you  a 
chapter  on  chickens;  but  that  does  not 
imply  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you  all  about 
what  manner  of  creatures  chickens  are, 
and  how  they  are  produced,  for  I  am  writ- 
ing to  editors  who  must  understand  some- 
thing about  these  things,  and  for  farmers' 
wives  and  daughters  who  know  a  thing  or 
two  as  well  as  I  do  myself.  I  don't  want 
to  write  for  anybody  else — don't  intend  to 
do  it — and  therefore  I  may  confine  myself 
to  a  few  practical  hints,  which  I  consider 
new,  and  which  I  hope  to  make  of  service 
to  that  class  of  readers  for  whom  they  are 
intended. 

Laying. — Hens  lay  more  regularly  all 
through  the  year  in  the  far  South  than 
they  do  in  the  North.  The  greatest  lull  is 
in  the  spring,  (January  and  February,) 
just  about  the  time  the  hens  North  com- 
mence their  season's  laying.  Eggs  are  not 
very  plentiful  with  us  at  this  writing.  We 
never  feed  our  hens  much  with  a  view  to 
increasing  their  laying  qualities,  as  people 
do  in  other  sections — it  might  be  better  if 
we  did. 

Setting. — I  always  find  it  best  to  set 
hens  under  shelter  and  on  the  ground.  If 
the  last  is  not  practicable  I  have  a 
green  sod  taken  up  thin  and  placed  under 
the  nest.  This  is  very  important,  for  the 
earth  contains  heat  enough  to  keep  the 
eggs  in  good  condition  while  the  hen  is 
off  in  quest  of  food,  something  which 
boards  or  mere  litter  under  the  nest,  would 
not  be  sure  to  do.  I  make  my  nests  of 
straw  pounded  or  bruised  finely  with  the 
poll  of  an  ax,  usually  laying  it  on  a 
smoothly-cut  stump  of  a  tree  to  pound  it. 
Testing  Eggs. — On  the  evening  of  the 
sixth  day  after  setting  the  hen,  I  go  to 
the  nest  with  a  lighted  candle,  and  hold- 
ing tho  eggs  up  between  it  and  my  eyes, 
carefully  observe  their  appearance.  If 
they  look  clear  and  red,  I  know  they  are 
sterile,  and  so  take  them  from  the  nest; 
they  will  not  yet  have  been  spoiled  by  the 
hen's  setting  upon  them.  The  fertile 
eggs  containing  birds,  will  appear  dark; 
that  is,  they  will  show  no  light  through 
them.  It  is  great  folly  to  let  a  hen  sit  all 
through  her  term  on  sterile  eggs,  finally 
converting  them  into  "rotten  eggs,"  when 
they  may  be  easily  detected  by  this  simple 
process. 

Assisting  Nature. — About  a  week  be- 
fore the  time  for  hatching,  in  dry  summer 
weather,  I  go  to  the  nest  when  the  hen  is 
off,  and  sprinkle  theeggs  pretty  thoroughly 
with  a  little  warm  water.  I  find  this  a 
great  aid  to  nature  in  the  process  of  hatch- 
ing, as  it  has  a  tendency  to  soften  the 
shells.  It  applies  equally  well  to  all  kinds 
pi  poultry. 

Boostinii. — I  find  that  young  chickens 
should  have  a  clean  and  well-ventilated 
roosting  place.  It  is  best  for  them  to  sit 
on  the  bare  ground.  The  ground  of  their 
house  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  at 
least  once  a  week,  by  scraping  it  out  to  the 
depth  of,  say,  two  inches,  and  supplying 
the  place  with  fresh,  loose  earth.  The 
loose  earth  acts  as  an  absorbent,  and  keeps 
the  house  pure  and  the  chicks  in  a  healthy 
condition.  [And  tho  loose  earth  removed 
once  a  week  from  a  large  flock  of  chickens 
is  worth  almost  as  much  as  the  poultry,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  fertilizers 
that  could  be  applied  to  plants.  It  should 
be  well  stirred  together  and  carefully 
housed  until  the  time  for  using  it  is  at 
hand.  If  convenient,  to  cover  it  closely 
in  boxes  or  barrels,  all  the  better.  We 
have  tested  quite  a  variety  of  fertilizers 
this  season,  bat  none  with  results  better 
than  those  shown  by  the  scrapings  of  our 
chicken-house. — Ed.  ] 

Feeding. — Very  young  chickens  will 
have  to  be  fed  regularly  until  they  are 
able  to  run  about  in  quest  of  food.  In 
their  case  most  persons  in  this  section  use 
corn-meal  slightly  wetted,  but  experience 
has  taught  me  to  believe  that  corn  "grits," 
given  dry  is  best  suited  to  their  wants.  I 
feed  my   young   chickens  regularly  four 


times  each  day.  \ln  regions  further  North 
and  less  favored  for  poultry-growing,  it 
is  usual  to  feed  young  birds  regularly  but 
sparingly  about  every  two  hours  through- 
out the  day;  that  is,  where  persons  make 
poultry-growing  a  business.  Adult  poul- 
try is  fed  twice  a  day— morning  and  even- 
ing— and  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  bailey,  with 
various  garden  vegetables,  finely  chopped, 
generally  make  up  the  feed.  In  our  ex- 
perience we  have  found  them  to  do  as  well 
as  could  be  desired  on  boiled  sweet  potato 
mashed  and  mixed  with  a  small  proportion 
of  corn  meal — about  one  part  of  the  latter 
or  four  or  five  of  the  former.  Irish  pota 
toes,  carrots,  turnips,  pumpkins,  squashes, 
apples  or  peaches  treated  in  the  same  way 
will  be  found  to  answer  every  purpose. — 
Ed.] 

Doctoring. — My  chickens  are  never 
sick,  consequently  I  have  no  doctoring  to 
do.  I  think  sickness  among  fowls  is  more 
the  result  of  bad  management  than  any- 
thing else;  and  that  doctoring  does  more 
harm  than  good.  Bemove  the  cause  and 
the  effect  will  remove  itself.  I  have,  on 
several  occasions,  when  chicken  cholera 
was  bad  in  my  neighborhood, given,  mixed 
in  the  food  of  my  fowls,  small  propor- 
tions of  powdered  charcoal,  oxide  of  iron 
and  flour  of  sulphur.  Never  had  a  true 
case  of  cholera,  but  do  not  pretend  to  hold 
that  the  drugs  administered  should  have 
credit  for  it.  Bather  think  that  keeping 
the  houses  clean  and  their  floors  well  cov- 
ered with  fresh  earth  has  been  the  medicine 
that  saved  my  chickens. 


THe  i\nw- 


Bee  Keeping  in  the  South. 

An  intelligent  apiarist,  Mr.  S.  W.  Cole, 
of  Andrew  Chapel,  Tennessee,  writes  to 
the  Southern  Field  and   Factory  as   follows: 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  sub- 
ject of  bee-culture  through  articles  from 
the  pen  of  General  Adair,  of  Kentucky. 
I  always  had  a  fendness  for  bees,  and  the 
idea  of  having  an  occupation  that  would 
give  me  a  good  income,  without  so  much 
drudgery  and  exposure  to  bad  weather, 
and  would  allow  me  to  stay  at  home  in  my 
own  yard,  where  I  could  always  be  on 
hand  to  help  my  "better  half"  in  her 
work,  was  so  fascinating  to  me  that  I  at 
once  availed  myself  of  all  the  attainable 
sources  of  information,  such  as  books, 
periodicals,  etc.,  on  the  subject,  and  went 
to  work  in  earnest  to  master  the  mysteries 
of  bee  keeping.  I  soon  provided  myself 
with  all  the  modern  improvements  in  bee 
keeping,  including  movable  comb  hives, 
honey  extractors,  Italian  bees,  etc. ;  and 
although  I  had  been  keeping  bees  for 
years,  learned  more  about  them  in  one 
year,  in  using  movable  comb  hives  than  I 
had  in  all  my  life  before.  I  learned  that 
colonies  of  bees  could  be  kept  strong  in 
numbers  and  if  so,  would  always  protect 
themselves  from  the  moth.  That  the 
number  of  colonies  could  be  diminished 
or  increased  at  will,  artificially.  I  com- 
menced with  the  belief  that  I  could  clear 
ten  dollars  from  every  good  stock  of  bees 
wintered.  My  experience  of  five  years, 
with  improved  modes,  has  convinced  me 
that  I  can  do  better  than  that,  fori  have 
this  year  averaged  nearly  twenty  dollars 
per  hive  for  all  colonies  commenced  with 
in  the  spring.  I  expected  to  have  a  long 
felt  wish  gratified  next  spring,  in  seeing 
one  hundred  colonies  of  Italian  bees  in 
my  yard,  and  I  should  not  be  willing  to 
pay  a  very  high  premium  to  be  insured 
an  income  of  ono  thousand  dollars  from 
them  from  the  sale  of  honey  alone.  I 
have  on  my  table  now,  offers  from  two 
large  honey  dealers  North,  to  buy,  each 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  extracted  honey 
from  me  next  season. 

Often  have  I  thought,  on  quite  Sabbath 
mornings,  in  the  bright  summer  time, 
when  I  have  had  leisure  to  recline  on  the 
grass  in  the  shade  near  our  hives,  and 
listen  to  the  low,  gentle  murmur  of  the 
bees,  in  their  ceaseless  labor,  that  if  there 
was  one  spot  on  earth  nearer  to  Heaven 
than  another,  it  was  here,  and  on  warm 
days  now,  when  I  hear  the  first  music  of 
their  gentle  humming — so  suggestive  of 
the  coming  spring  time,  with  all  its  glori- 
ous promises  and  think  of  the  myriads  of 
flowers  soon  to  bloom  in  the  sunny  South, 
holding  each  their  tiny  cup  of  nectar,  to 
be  evaporated  and  lost,  and  of  tho  tons  of 
honey  ou  every  farm  that  is  thus  going  to 
waste  every  year  for  want  of  bees  to  gather 
it,  it  constrains  me  to  make  some  effort  to 
induce  others  to  engage  in  this  most  de- 
lightful and  remunerative,  but  much  neg- 
lected pursuit. 


July  20,  1872.J 
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The  Nature  ol  Comets. 

We  condense  the  following  from  the  review  of 
Zollner's  work  on  the  nature  of  comets  in  the 
June  Am.  Jour.  Science.  This  volume  contains 
some  contributions  to  the  theory  of  comets, 
which  are  so  novel  and  remarkable  as  to  merit 
more  than  a  passsing  notice,  and  a  brief  ab- 
stract of  the  more  prominent  points  of  the  dis- 
cussion is  given. 

Starting  from  the  well  known  fact  that  water, 
mercury  and  many  other  substances,  even  in 
the  solid  state,  give  off  vapor  of  a  certain 
amount,  though  of  very  low  tension,  and  infer- 
ring from  the  characteristic  odors  of  metals 
that  they  too,  even  at  very  low  temperatures, 
are  constantly  giving  off  vapor,  it  follows  that  a 
mass  of  matter  in  space  will  ultimately  sur- 
round itself  with  its  own  vapor,  and  the  tension 
of  the  latter  will  depend  upon  the  mass  of 
the  body,  that  is,  upon  its  gravitative  energy, 
and  the  temperature.  If  the  mass  of  the  body 
is  so  small  that  its  attractive  force  is  insufficient 
to  give  to  the  enveloping  vapor  its  maximum 
tension  for  the  existing  temperature,  the  evolu- 
tion of  vapor  will  be  continuous  until  the  whole 
mass  is  converted  into  it. 

The  discussion  leads  to  the  result  that,  in 
empty  and  unlimited  space,  a  finite  znass  of  gas 
is  in  a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium,  and 
must  become  dissipated  by  continual  expan- 
sion and  consequent  decrease  of  density.  A 
necessary  consequence  of  this  result  is  that  the 
celestial  spaces,  at  least  within  the  limits  of  the 
stellar  universe,  must  be  filled  with  matter  in 
the  form  of  gas,  pre-eminently  that  of  the  ter- 
restial  atmosphere. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  densi- 
ty of  atmospheric  air  upon  the  surfaces  of  the 
celestial  bodies  and  in  space.  Assuming  for 
the  purposes  of  calculation,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  above  mentioned  considerations,  that 
the  space  occupied  by  the  stellar  system  is 
everywhere  filled  with  atmospheric  air,  and 
taking  the  temperature  as  that  of  melting  ice, 
he  finds  the  lower  limit  of  density  so  small  that 
there  could  be  no  appreciable  effect  either  upon 
the  rays  of  light  or  upon  the  motion  of  bodies 
in  space.  The  limit  becomes  still  less  in  value 
if  the  temperature  is  taken  at  60°  C,  with 
Fourier,  or  at  1420  C.  with  Pouillet. 

Any  solid  body  in  space  must,  by  virtue  of 
its  gravitative  energy,  condense  the  gas  to  form 
an  atmosphere  upon  its  surface,  and  the  den- 
sity of  this  gaseous  envelope  canjeadily  be  cal- 
culated when  the  size  and  mass  of  the  body 
are  known.  For  the  moon  the  value  is  found 
to  be  a  vanishing  quantity,  and  are  completely 
in  accord  with  the  fact  that  no  trace  of  a  lunar 
atmosphere  has  ever  been  detected.  For  the 
larger  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  the  value  be- 
comes very  great,  so  great  that  the  high  densi- 
ty of  their  atmospheres  must  occasion  per- 
ceptible effects,  by  absorption,  upon  the  light 
reflected  from  them,  and  the  result  lends  a  new 
interest  to  the  peculiar  spectra  of  Uranus  and 
Neptune,  as  well  as  of  Jupiter,  which  appear  to 
exhibit  lines  resulting  from  atmospheric  influ- 
ences. 

If  a  fluid  mass,  a  meteoroid  for  instance, 
should  exist  at  a  distance  from  the  sun  or  any 
body  capable  of  radiating  heat  to  it,  its  tem- 
perature would  be  that  of  the  surrounding 
space,  and,  if  its  mass  were  not  too  great,  a  slow 
evaporation  would  gradually  convert  it  into  a 
sphere  of  vapor.  Should  the  fluid  mass,  how- 
ever, approach  the  sun,  the  solar  heat  would 
cause  it  to  evaporize  much  more  rapidly,  the 
smaller  the  mass,  the  more  rapid  the  evapor- 
ation. The  smaller  comets,  which  have  often 
the  appearance  of  spherical  masses  of  vapor,  are 
examples  of  bodies  of  s>ich  a  nature.  Prof. 
Zollner  thinks  there  is  no  improbability  of  the 
existence  of  such  fluid  masses  in  space,  consist- 
ing of  water  or  of  liquid  hydro-carbons,  and  the 
spectra  of  some  of  the  nebulae  and  smaller 
comets  confirm  the  idea  very  strongly. 

The  peculiarities  already  mentioned  are  readi- 
ly explained  by  reference  to  the  general  proper- 
ties of  fluid  substances.  The  comets  offer  others 
which  are  the  result  of  their  causes,  namely, 
their  Self- Luminosity  and  the  formation  of  a 
train,  with  a  special  relation  of  the  latter,  in  its 
position  and  direction  to  the  sun. 

As  to  the  former,  only  two  causes  are  known 
through  which  a  vaporous  or  gaseous  mass  can 
become  self-luminous; — elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, as  by  combustion;  and  electrical  excite- 
ment. The  first  the  author  rejects  as  uusuffi- 
cient  and  unsatisfactory,  assuming  the  second. 
Granting  that  electricity  may  be  developed  by  the 
action  of  solar  heat,  as  it  can  bo  produced  by 
similar  processes  within  the  limits  of  our  ex- 
perience, we  have  a  cause  sufficient  to  account 
for  both  the  self-luminosity  of  comets  and  their 
train-formation.  The  spectrum  of  the  vaporous 
envelope  of  a  comet  thus  illuminated  must 
necessarily  be  that  produced  by  tho  passage  of 
an  electrical  discharge  through  vapor  identical 
in  substance  with  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
cometic  nucleus,  from  which  the  envelope  is  de- 
rived; that  is,  water  and  liquid  hydry-carbons. 
Thus  the  resemblance  and  partial  coincidence 
of  the  observed  cometic  spectra  with  those  of 
gaseous  hydro-carbons  is  explained. 

The  form  and  direction  of  the  train  indicate 
the  action  of  a  repulsive  force.  After  citing 
the  confirmatory  opinions  of  Olbers  and  Halley 


on  this  point,  Prof.  Zollner  asserts  that  the  as- 
sumption of  an  electrical  action  of  the  sun  up- 
on the  bodies  of  the  solar  system  is  necessary 
and  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  essential  and 
characteristic  phenomena  of  the  vaporous  en- 
velope and  the  train. 

When  a  body  is  at  the  same  time  under  the 
influence  of  both  the  gravitative  and  the  elec- 
trical forces,  with  an  increase  of  mass  there 
results  a  preponderance  of  gravitation  over 
electricity,  with  a  sufficient  decrease  in  the 
mass  the  contrary.  Hence  the  neuclei  of  com- 
ets, as  masses,  are  subject  to  gravitation,  while 
the  vapors  developed  from  them  yield  to  the 
action  of  the  free  electricity  of  the  sun.  In- 
vestigations and  researches  lead  to  the  remark- 
able result  that,  supposing  the  free  electricity 
of  the  sun  to  be  no  greater  than  that  repeatedly 
observed  upon  the  earth's  surface,  and  to  be 
uniformly  distributed,  it  would  give  a  sphere, 
11  millimeters  in  diameter  and  1-100  milligram 
in  weight,  a  velocity  of  408.4  geographical 
miles  per  second,  or  70,540,000  geographical 
miles  in  two  days,  in  which  time  the  comet  of 
1680,  when  near  its  perihelion,  developed  a 
train  of  60,000,000  miles.  These  are  magni- 
tudes of  the  same  order  aud  show  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  attribute  to  the  sun  electrical  ener- 
gy not  greater  than  that  observed  on  the  earth's 
surface  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  appear- 
ances presented  by  cometic  trains. 

Furthermore,  comets  have  appeared  with 
trains  directed  towards  the  sun,  and  such  a 
direction  is  easily  explained  by  the  supposition 
of  opposite  instead  of  like  electrical  characters, 
which  accords  perfectly  with  the  phenomena 
observed  in  the  development  of  electricity  by 
vapor-streams  in  the  hydro-electric  machine. 
The  theory  acquires  an  additional  interest  and 
strong  confirmation  from  Schiaparelli's  discov- 
ery of  the  identity  of  the  paths  of  certain 
comets  with  great  meteor-streams. 


The  Future  of  American  Iron. 

The  opinion  lately  expressed  in  an  article  on 
the  probable  future  of  iron  manufacture  in  this 
and  other  countries,  that  the  iron  industries  of 
Great  Britain  were  rapidly  and  inevitably  re- 
ceding from  the  limit  of  their  greatest  possible 
expansion,  finds  ample  confirmation  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  British  iron  market, 
and  fully  agrees  with  the  views  of  those  best 
able  to  forecast  the  future  of  the  trade.  A 
comparison  of  prices  current  in  the  English 
market,  with  the  quotations  of  eighteen  months 
ago,  shows  that,  during  this  brief  period,  the 
value  of  iron  in  its  various  forms  has  increased 
from  50  to  80,  and,  in  some  instances,  100  per 
cent.,  and  there  is  every  warrant  for  the  belief 
that  prices  are  not  yet  so  high  as  to  threaten  a 
break  in  the  market  by  causing  an  appreciable 
falling  off  in  the  consumptive  demand.  Even 
at  the  present  high  prices,  the  demand  is  so 
active  that  the  British  iron  masters  could  sell 
the' products  of  their  furnaces  and  mills  for 
many  months  in  advance  if  they  were  willing  to 
do  so,  but  the  necessity  of  depending  upon 
foreign  sources  of  supply  for  ores  to  supplement 
the  failing  production  of  the  British  mines, 
renders  the  future  of  iron  manufacture  in  that 
country  so  uncertain  that  contracts  fo>-  future 
delivery  are  only  accepted  conditionally,  and 
with  extreme  caution  in  some  instances,  and  in 
others  refused  altogether. — Age. 

Poweb  of  a  Locomotive. — The  driving 
wheels  of  a  locomotive  revolving  with  a  veloc- 
ity of  twenty-eight  hundred  feet  per  minute  at 
point  of  contact  with  the  rail,  and  the  traction 
of  all  combined  being  equal  to  six  tons,  the 
apparent  effect  will  be  this  weight  multiplied 
into  the  stated  velocity,  representing  the  power 
exerted  by  the  locomotive.  The  number  of 
foot  pounds  thus  determined  would  be  over 
thirty-three  millions,  or  an  equivalent  for 
about  one  thousand  horse-power — over  five 
times  the  power  a  locomotive  of  such  dimen- 
sions is  capable  of  exerting. — Leffel'sNews. 

To  the  above  the  Manufacturer  and  Builder 
adds:  "We  believe  it  has  been  thoroughly 
demonstrated  that  but  little  difference  is  made 
in  the  power  of  traction,  either  by  speed  or  by 
increasing  the  surface  of  contact,  results  usu- 
ally showing  that  the  most  that  can  be  depend- 
ed on  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  weight  of  the 
moving  vehicle." 


Stone  Tuening  Apparatus. — Mr.  J.  B.  Druu- 
ion,  says  the  Iron  Age,  has  invented  an  apparatus 
for  turning  and  polishing  granite  and  other 
stone,  which  promises  to  become  of  much 
practical  utility.  It  is  said  that  this  machine 
will  do  as  much  turning  in  a  day  as  a  mason 
can  accomplish  in  a  week,  and,  the  mason's 
tool  marks  being  avoided,  the  work  comes  out 
with  a  smoother  surface — so  much  so  that  the 
first  process  of  polishing  is  almost  saved.  Tho 
present  machine  is  capable  of  working  stones 
of  16  inches  diameter  and  under,  but  ar- 
rangements are  in  progress  for  extending  its 
application's  to  work  of  larger  dimensions. 
Balusters,  vases,  pedestals,  and  all  sorts  of 
circular  molded  work  arc  done  very  satisfactorily. 

Industbial  schools  are  now  in  successful  op- 
eration in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Germany, 
where  children  and  youth,  tor  five  hours  a  day, 
attend  educational  institutions  similar  to  our 
public  schools,  and  in  addition  are  required 
to  spend  two  or  throe  hours  in  practical 
schools,  where  a  thorough  knowledge  is  imparts 
ed  of  drawing,  designing,  modeling,  spinning, 
weaving,  dyeing,  mixing  of  colors,  and  the  use 
of  tools  and  machinery. 


TlflE     SlfEEf     p@LO. 


Sheep  Husbandry. 

[Written  for  the  Pkess.] 
The  unprecedented  success  which  has  at- 
tended sheep-farming  in  California,  renders  this 
pursuit  worthy  of  more  attention  from  the  farm- 
ers than  it  has  hitherto  received.  The  yield 
of  wool  in  this  State  has  increased  from 
4,600,000  pounds,  in  1861,  to  22,181,000  pounds 
in  1871,  and  this  result,  it  must  be  remembered, 
has  been  achieved  in  the  face  of  various  diffi- 
culties, with  many  of  which  the  farmer  has  not 
to  contend.  The  price  of  wool  during  the  last 
decade,  has  often  been  down  to  eighteen  or 
twenty  cents  per  pound  ;  while  at  the  present 
time  it  is  about  thirty-five  cents  per  pound,  and 
is  unlikely  to  fall  again  to  the  prices  that  ruled 
in  1865  and  1866.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
since  1867,  on  imported  wool,  a  duty  equal  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  cents  per  pound.  This  cir- 
cumstance alone  materially  increases  the  price. 
Again  while  the  quantity  of  wool  and  mutton 
required  in  the  United  States  is  becoming  ever 
year  greater,  the  range  on  which  sheep  can  be 
pastured  for  nothing  is  continually  becoming 
more  circumscribed.  The  owners  of  large  flocks 
have  to  employ  shepherds  at  a  cost  of  three  or 
four  hundred  dollars  for  every  thousand  sheep. 
The  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  his 
land  fenced,  and,  consequently,  a  small  flock  of 
sheep  would  cost  him  nothing  in  the  way  of 
herding.  Being  continually  under  his  own  eye, 
any  diseases  to  which  the  flock  are  subject, 
would  be  more  readily  perceived  and  eradicated 
than  if  the  sheep  were  in  charge  of  a  mercen- 
ary shepherd.  Indeed,  since  some  of  the 
greatest  scourges  to  which  sheep  are  subject, 
are  contagious,  a  flock  in  an  enclosed  pasture 
are  not  at  all  so  liable  to  contract  disease  as  if 
they  were  allowed  to  roam  at  large.  Having 
only  a  small  flock,  the  farmer  can  easily  per- 
ceive the  merits  and  defects  of  each  individual 
animal,  and  by  a  judicious  system  of  crossing, 
improve  his  flock  to  such  an  extent  that,  not 
only  will  the  yield  of  wool  and  mutton  be  in- 
creased, but  these  articles  themselves  will  be 
of  better  quality.  One  of  the  greatest  disad- 
vantages under  which  large  sheep-owners  labor, 
is  the  great  droughts  and  consequent  scarcity  of 
grass  that  occasionally  occur.  The  death  of  a 
large  portion  of  their  flocks  is  not  the  only  re- 
sult ;  the  wool  of  the  living  sheep  becomes  de- 
teriorated. Every  time  the  sheep  suffers  from 
a  scarcity  of  food,  a  weak  spot  appears  in  the 
wool ;  and  when  the  supply  of  food  is  dimin- 
ished to  such  an  extent  as  it  often  is  during  our 
very  dry  seasons,  the  wool,  on  applying  the 
slightest  pressure,  breaks  across  as  cleanly  and 
as  readily  as  if  cut  with  a  knife.  This  is  the 
principal  reason  that  California  wool  does  not 
bring  so  high  a  price  in  the  Eastern  markets  as 
wool  sent  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
All  other  things  being  equal,  long  wool  will 
bring  a  much  higher  price  than  short  wool ; 
yet,  notwithstanding  this,  we  raise  very  little 
long  wool  in  California ;  as,  on  account  of  this 
weakness,  it  is  never  allowed  to  attain  its  full 
growth,  but  clipped  twice  a  year.  The  farmer 
can  easily  supply  his  small  flock  with  food  at 
all  times,  and  that  without  encroaching  to  any 
extent  on  the  provisions  set  apart  for  his  other 
live  stock.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at 
the  present  time  the  farmer,  for  every  acre  ef 
wheat  he  raises,  burns  as  much  straw  as  would 
be  required  for  tho  maintenance  of  a  sheep  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  In  many  instances, 
the  wheat  itself  would  be  benefitted  considera- 
bly by  causing  sheep  to  feed  upon  it  in  spring. 
Their  droppings  enrich  the  ground,  and  wher- 
ever the  crop  is  too  thin,  nothing  is  more 
effectual  in  causing  it  to  stool  than  the  feeding 
of  sheep  on  it.  The  best  farmers  in  the  world 
adopt  this  plan,  and  even  California  farmers, 
who  have  no  sheep  of  their  own,  recognize  it  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  borrow  a  flock  of  sheep 
occasionally  for  that  purpose.  Sheep,  too, 
will  derive  a  great  deal  of  their  support,  on  a 
farm  from  obnoxious  weeds  that  other  animals 
will  not  touch,  and  that  will  prove  an  injury  to 
the  farm  unless  destroyed.  Many  of  these 
weeds  spring  up  before  the  crop  is  planted. 
This  is  especially  the  case,  with  regard  to  late 
crops,  such  as  corn  and  flax.  In  assisting  the 
farmer  to  clean  the  ground  preparatory  to  I  In 
cultivation  of  these  crops,  sheep  are  a  positive 
gain,  without  at  all  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  value  of  their  wool  and  mutton. 
The  large  sheep  owner  sells  his  sheep  for  two  or 
three  dollars  each,  but  the  farmer  when  he 
buys  a  sheep  in  the  shape  of  mutton,  has  to  pay 
ten  or  twelve  dollars  to  tho  butcher.  Every 
farmer,  instead  of  living  so  much  on  salt  pork, 
should  raise  sheep  enough  to  supply  himself 
and  family  with  fresh  meat  whenever  a  change 
in  their  food  becomes  desirable.  Even  if  lie 
has  to  sell  his  sheep  10  the  butcher,  he  can  com- 
mand a  better  price  for  them  than  the  large 
sheep  owners  can  for  similar  animals.  The 
large  sheep  owner,  usually  lives  a  long  distance 
from  market,  and  his  sheep  Dave  to  travel  many 


a  mile  before  they  reach  the  place  where  t 
are  consumed.  In  this  journey  they  lose  fl. 
to  a  large  amount,  and  therefore  are  not  sl 
valuable  as  when  they  left  the  pasture.  They 
are  sold  in  large  flocks,  and  the  butcher  must 
purchase  grass  for  them,  often  at  an  immense 
cost,  until  he  finds  it  convenient  to  kill  them. 
Sometimes  the  butcher  is  compelled  to  keep 
them  in  his  yard  for  several  days.  There  they 
suffer  for  the  want  of  food  and  water,  they 
grow  lighter  in  flesh,  and  those  that  remain 
grow  poorer  in  qualit3r.  With  the  farmer  all 
this  is  different.  He  lives  within  a  small  dis- 
tance of  some  town,  and  generally  visits  it  once 
a  week.  Having  previously  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  butcher,  he  can  take  a  few 
sheep  with  him  in  his  wagon,  and  deliver  them 
in  the  best  condition.  The  butcher,  seeing  the 
sheep  fresh  from  the  pasture  and  when  lie  is 
ready  to  kill  them,  can  afford  to  pay  a  better 
price  than  if  he  labored  under  the  disadvan- 
tages enumerated  in  purchasing  from  the  large 
sheep  owners.  But  the  strongest  reason  that 
the  farmer  should  keep  more  sheep  arises  from 
the  fact,  that  under  his  present  system  of  farm- 
ing, the  soil  is  rapidly  losing  its  power  of  pro- 
duction. We  will  not  say  that  he  must  raise 
less  grain,  on  the  contrary,  we  want  him  to 
raise  more.  In  order  to  do  this,  however,  he 
must  reserve  a  smaller  portion  of  his  land  for 
grain,  and  try  to  keep  this  portion  up  to  its 
original  fertility.  Land  that,  in  many  instan- 
ces, produced  thirty  sacks  of  wheat  to  the  acre 
when  first  cultivated,  now,  owing  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil,  does  not  produce  fifteen 
sacks.  The  difference  between  the  cost  of  cul- 
tivating and  sending  to  market  a  crop  of  fif- 
teen sacks  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  that 
of  a  crop  of  thirty  sacks  of  wheat  to  the 
acre,  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
five  or  six  dollars,  while  the  difference  in  the 
receipts  would  amount  to  about  twenty-five  dol- 
lars. Instead  of  trying  to  raise  grain  on  his  worn- 
out  soil,  let  the  farmer  sow  barley,  rye,  beets, 
etc.,  and  have  them  eaten  green  on  the  ground 
by  a  flock  of  sheep.  A  crop  consumed  in  this 
manner  pays  for  itself  in  wool  and  mutton,  and 
in  addition  the  ground,  by  the  process,  becomes 
so  fertilized  as  to  produce  again  those  immense 
yields  which  have  made  California  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  the  world.       John  Hayes. 


The  Sheep  Dog. 

Buffon  thus  eloquently  describes  the 
sheep-dog,  and  compares  his  sagacity  and 
value  to  man,  with  other  races. — "This 
animal,  faithful  to  man,  will  always  pre- 
serve a  portion  of  his  empire  and  a  degree 
of  superiority  over  other  beings.  He 
reigns  at  the  head  of  his  flock,  and  makes 
himself  better  understood  than  the  voice 
of  the  shepherd.  Safety,  order  and  disci- 
pline are  the  fruits  of  his  vigilance  and  in- 
stinct. They  are  a  people  submitted  to 
his  management,  whom  he  conducts  and 
protects,  and  against  whom  he  never  ap- 
plies force  but  for  the  preservation  of  good 
order.         *  If   we   consider   that 

this  animal,  notwithstanding  his  ugliness, 
and  his  wild  and  melancholy  look,  is  su- 
perior in  instinct  to  all  others;  that  he  has 
a  decided  character  in  which  education  has 
comparatively  little  share;  that  he  is  the 
only  animal  born  perfectly  trained  for  the 
service  of  others;  that,  guided  by  natural 
powers  alone,  he  applies  himself  to  the 
care  of  our  flocks,  a  duty  which  he  exe- 
cutes with  singular  assiduity,  vigilance, 
and  fidelity,  that  he  conducts  them  with 
an  admirable  intelligence,  which  is  a  part 
and  portion  of  himself;  that  his  sagacity 
astonishes  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives 
repose  to  his  master,  while  it  requires 
great  time  and  trouble  to  instruct  other 
dogs  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are 
destined;  if  we  reflect  on  these  facts,  we 
shall  be  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  tho 
shepherd's  dog  is  the  true  dog  of  Nature, 
the  stock  and  model  of  the  whole  species." 

Fine  vs.  Coabse  Wooled  Sheep. — Prob- 
ably no  particular  breed  of  sheep  will  suit 
all  localities;  and  the  kind  that  would 
prove  most  profitable  in  one  place,  would 
not  in  another.  Where  the  climate  is 
mild,  the  range  extensive,  and  mutton  in 
little  demand,  the  Merino  or  fine  wooled 
will  be  found  the  most  profitable.  Where 
the  soil  is  rich,  the  pasture  luxuriant,  and 
proper  shelter  and  winter  food  available, 
the  Leicester  breed  and  its  grades  will  be 
found  the  best  paying. 

Wkaning  Lambs.-  The  Canada  Farmer 
gives  the  following  suggestions  in  regard 
to  weaning  lambs:  "  When  separated  from 
the  ewes,  lambs  should  be  placed  in  a  field 
as  distant  as  possible  from  them,  so  as  to 
be  out  of  roach  of  their  bleating,  and  will 
become  contented  and  thriving.  The  pas- 
ture where  the  lambs  are,  ought  to  be  some- 
what better  than  that  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed,  yet  not  too  luxuriant, 
and  if  tho  ews  and  lambs  can  be  turned 
into  it  together  for  a  week,  and  then  taken 
away,  the  lambs  will  not  fret  so  much,  as 
would  he  the  case  were  they  removed  to  a 
field  that  is  strange  to  them.-' 
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The   Oakland   Farming,   Horticultural 
and  Industrial  Club. 

The  Oakland  Farming,  Horticultural  and  In- 
dustrial Club  held  a  very  interesting  meeting 
Friday  Eve.,  July  12th,  with  a  very  large  atten- 
dance of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Professor  Can- 
presided.  After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting,  Mr.  John  Kelsey  was  elected 
a  1111  mber  of  the  Club;  names  were  also  handed 
in  for  membership  at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 
After  the  meeting  had  been  regularly  opened 
Professor  Carr  announced  the  programme  of 
the  evening  to  be  an  esssay  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Web- 
ster, of  Fruit  Vale,  and  some  remarks  by  him- 
self on  the  subject  of  bread-making.  As  Mr. 
Webster  had  not  yet  arrived  the  Club  decided 
to  hear  their  President  first.  Dr.  Carr  there- 
upon mounted  the  platform  and  delivered  one 
of  the  most  interesting  practical  lectures  (illus- 
trated with  chemical  experiments)  that  he  has 
yet  delivered  before  the  Club.  We  regret  not 
being  able  to  report,  the  lecture  in  full,  but  will 
give  the  following  well  condensed  report  from 
the  Bulletin: 

Process  of    Bread-Making. 

"  The  Doctor  first  called  the  attention  of  his 
auditors  to  the  consumption  of  the  various  in- 
gredients used  in  making  different  kinds  of 
bread.  Fine  flour  is  formed  of  water  16  per 
cent.,  gluteu  10  per  cent.,  fat  2  per  cent.,  starch 
and  other  substances  72  per  cent.  The  per 
cent,  of  these  properties  in  bran,  oatmeal,  corn- 
meal  and  rice  were  also  shown,  and  the  propor- 
tions of  each  that  go  to  make  flesh,  fat,  etc., 
were  given.  The  Doctor  showed  some  starch 
and  gluten,  in  separate  vessels,  which  he  had 
prepared  during  the  day  to  assist  him  in  illus- 
trating his  remarks.  He  had  placed  a  few 
pounds  of  wheat  flour  in  a  bag,  tied  the  neck 
and  immersed  it  in  a  dish  of  water,  frequently 
compressing  the  bag  with  his  hands.  The 
starch  in  the  flour  had  thus  become  separated 
from  the  gluten.  The  toughness  and  consis- 
tency of  the  gluten  was  explained.  The  pro- 
cess of  '  raising  '  bread  was  then  discussed. 
The  agent  almost  universally  for  this  purpose 
is  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  generated  under 
a  variety  of  circumstances.  The  best  way, 
however,  is  to  generate  it  by  fermentation. 
Several  interesting  experiments  were  made" 
with  chemicals,  showing  how  the  gas  is  made. 
Objections  are  urged  by  some  against  the  use 
of  cream  of  tartar,  which  contains  an  excess  of 
soda  and  potash.  Their  action  injures  the  coat- 
ing of  the  stomach  and  impairs  the  digestion. 
The  injurious  results  following  the  eating  of 
warm  bread  come  in  part  from  eating  the  bread 
warm  when  its  consistency  is  less  favorable  to 
digestion,  and  in  part  from  the  soda  and  potash. 
A  healthy  person  might  go  on  eating  warm 
bread  for  years  before  his  digestive  organ  would 
become  impaired;  and  when  the  penalty  came 
lie  might  not  connect  it  with  the  true  cause. 
But  there  is  nothing  more  true  than  that  Na- 
ture's laws  are  imperative,  and  a  violation  of 
the  physical  as  well  as  the  moral  is  sure  to  be 
followed  by  a  penalty.  A  person  who  knew 
how  to  cook  food  so  that  indigestion  would  not 
follow  the  eating  of  it  was  as  much  to  be  hon- 
ored  as  the  professor  of  a  university  who  talked 
about  it.  Indeed,  he  understood  that  the  head 
cook  of  a  certain  hotel  in  Paris  receives  a  larger 
salary  than  any  of  the  professors  of  Harvard 
College.  The  Doctor  explained  the  necessity 
of  there  being  bone-making  material.  A  large 
proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime  is  near  the  out- 
side  of  the  kernel  of  wheat.  This  the  flour  does  not 
contain.  If  we  can  supply  a  yeast  powder  that 
makes  up  this  deficiency  we  shall  have  one 
that  supplies  all  the  wants  and  that  instead  of 
being  injurious,  will  have  positively  beneficial 
effects.  Light  bread  cannot  be  made  from  all 
kinds  of  grain.  The  gluten  in  rye  is  more  te- 
nacious and  tough  than  in  corn.  You  may 
make  raised  bread  with  it  by  putting  in  some- 
thing to  make  it  tough.  When  the  gluten  in 
wheat  is  affected  by  rain  or  other  cause,  the 
bakers  use  alum  to  toughen  it.  The  alum  also 
makes  the  bread  whiter.  Sometimes  sulphate 
of  copper,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
hlucstone,  is  used  in  very  minute  quantity.  Per- 
haps the  least  objectionable  is  lime  water. 

The  Doctor  continued  his  remarks  at  some 
length,  and  concluded  with  the  heartiest  express- 
ions of  appreciation  from  the  audience. 

As  the  hour  was  getting  late,  Vice-President, 
J.  V.  Webster,  who  had  come  in  during  the  lec- 
ture, decided  to  withhold  his  essay  until 
another  meeting.  The  Club,  by  vote,  gave  him 
a  hearty  invitation  to  deliver  it  at  the  next 
meeting,  which  he  promised  to  do  without 
fail. 

Scale  Insects   Again. 

According  to  promise,  several  members  had 
brought  some  scale  insects  to  exhibit.  J.  Hunt 
had  a  rose  bush  covered  with  the  nuisance.  A. 
D.  Pryal  exhibited  an  orange  sprig  upon  which 
were  numerous  insects.  He  also  produced 
from  his  pocket  a  six-legged  black  spider,  con- 
fined in  a  bottle,  which  he  said  subsisted  on  the 
insects.  He  would  describe  the  little  fellow 
and  his  influences  after  some  further  opera- 
tions. 

Appreciation  of  the  Public  Press. 

Mr.  Webster  presented  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Whebeas,  The  Pacific  Rukal  Phebb,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco,  and  the  Oak-land  Daily  News  have,  unsought  and 
unsolicited,  published  the  proceedings  of  this  Club  al- 


most verbatim  from  it8  organization,  without  undue 
criticism  of  the  defects  we  feel  conscious  they  possess, 
thereby  publishing  much  that  could  be  of  but  little  in- 
terest except  to  those  engaged  in  pursuits  similar  to  our 
own ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Oakland 
Fanning,  Horticultural  and  Industrial  Club,  do  com- 
mend the  energy  and  enterprise  of  said  newspapers  in 
this  matter,  and  acknowledge  the  courtesy  thus  paid  to 
this  Club,  and  we  do  hereby  cheerfully  recommend  tlieiu 
to  the  support  and  patronage  of  the  agricultural,  horti- 
cultural and  industrial  classes  of  this  State,  and  more 
especially  to  those  of  Alameda  county. 

The  local  and  agricultural  press  of  this  State 
have  done  much  by  their  free  publication  of  no- 
tice of  meetings  to  be  held,  and  liberal  reports 
of  their  proceedings  to  encourage  and  support 
the  Farmers'  Clubs,  which  are  still  increasing 
in  numbers  and  good  results.  The  publication 
of  the  discussions  no  doubt  enlighten  a  hun- 
dred fold  more  minds  than  attend  the  meet- 
ings. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pryal,  Wm.  Gagan  and 
O.L.  C.  Fairchild  of  the  Oakland  Nmts,  and  W. 
S.  Harlow,  reporter  for  the  A'euw  and  S.  F.  Bul- 
letin were  elected  honorary  members  of  the 
Club. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  extended  to^Dr. 
Carr  for  his  lecture. 

Mr.  Pryal  said  that  in  connection  with  Dr. 
Gibbons'  remarks  on  scale  insects,  at  some  fu- 
ture meeting  he  would  give  a  recipe  for  killing 
the  insects. 

Dr.  Carr  exhibited  several  specimens  of  silk 
worms  making  their  cocoons,  after  examining 
which  the  Club  adjourned  till  next  regular 
meeting,  Friday  evening,  July  2Gth. 

San  Jose  Fanners'  Club  and  Protective 
Association. 

[Reported  for  the  Pacific  Rubal  Press.] 

The  Club  met  as  usual,  President  Casey  in 
the  Chair. 

The  Question  adopted  for  discussion  at  next 
meeting:  "Can  the  Cultivation  and  Manufac- 
ture of  Silk  be  made  profitable  in   California." 

Fifteen  minutes  being  allowed  to  any  one  de- 
siring to  deliver  an  essay,  or  talk  on  whatever 
subject  he  may  choose,  Sir.  Jesse  Hobson  dis- 
cussed 

The  Finance  Question. 

He  did  not  believe  in  our  present  financial 
system,  he  never  had  believed  in  it.  We  got 
along  tolerably  well  while  all  were  miners,  but 
even  then  the  miners  would  have  profited  by  a 
good  paper  currency.  The  difference  of  exhange 
would  have  been  in  his  favor,  and  let  the  cur- 
rency be  ever  so  good  gold  will  always  be  at  a 
slight  premium. 

Interest  is  always  higher  where  gold  circu- 
lates as  money,  and  men  can't  compete  in  man- 
ufacturing where  they  have  to  pay  high  rates 
of  interest,  with  a  community  where  they  have 
the  national  currency,  and  low  rates  of  interest. 
The  bankers  may  like  and  profit  by  our  gold 
currency,  but  the  common  people  lose  heavily 
by  it.  There  are  many  men  of  large  means 
who  stand  ready  to  come  to  our  State,  and  es- 
tablish manufactories,  but  our  gold  currency 
and  high  rates  of  interest  deter  them.  If  we 
want  a  rapid  increase  of  population  and  wealth, 
and  a  reduction  of  taxes,  we  must  change  our 
financial  system. 

Merits  of  the  Different  Breed  of  Horses. 

Mr.  Chipman  is  greatly  interested  in  the 
Horse  Question.  He  likes  good  horses  and 
always  keeps  a  good  team,  fie  proposed  the 
question  desiring  to  learn  the  views  of  the  Club. 
Farmers  need  the  best  of  horses,  and  he  thinks 
he  knows  a  good  farm  horse.  Can  tell  from 
build  and  general  appearance,  without  regard 
to  breed.  Big  farmers  may  need  big  horses, 
but  he  prefers  ten  to  twelve  cwt.  to  14  cwt.,  for 
the  weight  of  a  horse.  Good  travellers  are 
what  we  want.  Slow  teams  lose  time  and  time 
is  valuable,  he  can  not  afford  to  keep  a  slow 
team. 

Mr.  Burgland  said  every  man  who  keeps  a 
Stud  Horse  says  his  is 

The  Best  Breed. 

The  breed  don't  matter  much  if  the  build  is 
good.  Horses  of  the  Canadian  pony  build  are 
the  most  durable  and  useful.  America  is  full 
of  beautiful  large  horses,  but  they  cannot  en- 
dure. The  trouble  is,  they  are  fed  too  high. 
The  hardiest  men  and  horses  are  raised  on 
plain  food.  Mr.  Erkson  wants  a  medium- 
sized  horse,  one  that  can  walk  well — walk  with 
a  load,  or  hitched  to  a  plow.  Walking  U  the 
principal  gait  for  farmers.  Hard- worked  teams 
are  never  so  sprightly  or  fast  as  if  they  are 
worked  but  little.  The  common  crossed  with 
the  thoroughbred  is  the  most  serviceable. 
Pampering  and  over-feeding  spoils  the  horse. 
The  Arab  lets  his  horse  pick  grass  and  gives  it 
but  a  small  cake  of  ground  barley  sometimes 
cooked. 

Mr.  Caldwell  said  heavy  feeding  destroys  the 
durability  of  horses.  In  southern  Illinois  and 
Indiana,  where  colts  are  brought  up  in  the 
cornfields,  and  fattened  like  hogs,  they  never 
can  stand  short  feed  and  heavy  work.  They 
import  most  of  their  durable  horses  from  some 
place  where  their  food  is  not  so  plentiful. 
Vermont  has  much  better  horses.  He  said  the 
Morgan  and  Messenger  were  good  horses. 

In  support  of  what  the  last  speaker  said,  Mr. 
Erkson  referred  to  the  serviceable  Canadian 
horse  as  being  brought  up  in  hardship.  Mr. 
Chipman  says  a  horse  can  be  driven  spritely 
and  worked  hard  at  the  same  time.  He  has  a 
team  that  he  has  worked  hard  and  can  drive 
fast  without  a  whip;  there  are  few  men  who  can 
hold  them  and  give  them  one  cut  each  with  the 
whip.  He  always  puts  his  teams  to  hard  work 
to  fit  them  for  the  market.  Care  and  judgment 
are  what  are  needed  in  the  management  of 


horses ;  there  are  plenty  of  valuable  horses  but 
their  owners  fail  to  see  it.  A  man  of  good 
judgment  can  make  money  in  buying  horses 
and  bringing  out  their  good  qualities  and  sell- 
ing again. 

Mr.  Holloway  Jr.  thinks  oxen  and  mules 
should  be  used  on  the  farm  and  not  horses.  It 
was  the  custom  in  Texas  and  other  Southern 
States.  Perhaps  it  may  be  called  old-fogyish 
but  it  is  the  most  independent. 

Mr.  Hobson  thought  Agricultural  Societies 
should  give  prizes  to  walkers  and  not  to  run- 
ners and  trotters,  then  we  might  gain  something 
by  it.  He  had  seen  mules  and  horses  thorough- 
ly tested,  while  in  the  iron  trade  in  the  South. 
The  horse  can  stand  as  much  hard  work  as  the 
mule.  Horses  perhaps  need  more  care,  mules 
can  stand  more  abuse — perhaps  that  is  why  they 
used  them  in  the  South  in  a  community  of 
slaves.  Mr.  Burgland  said  colts  should  be 
broke  while  sucking;  like  boys  they  need  work, 
not  overwork — to  develop  their  muscles,  and 
increase  their  capabilities.  Boys  who  do  noth- 
ing till  they  are  grown,  waste  a  year  or  two  in 
developing  their  muscls. 

Chipman  said  Wilke's  has  the  Messenger  as 
a  cross  between  the  thoroughbred  and  a  small 
French  horse.  A  lazy  horse  he  would  not  have. 
There  is  no  need  of  lazy  horses  if  they  are  not 
over  worked,  especially  while  breaking.  Some 
horses  can't  work  without  grain,  yet  when 
properly  fed  are  just  as  profitable  as  thobe  that 
can  work  on  hay. 

He  would  not  recommend  thoroughbreds  on  a 
farm.  Never  raise  mules  if  you  desire  to  be 
neighborly.  He  tried  mules;  they  can  climb 
like  boys,  and  are  sure  to  get  into  your  neigh- 
bors' fields. 

Mr.  O.  Cottle  offered  a  resolution,  which  lies 
over,  "That  hereafter  we  adopt  no  subject  for 
discussion  unless  it  relates  directly  to  agriculture 
without  a  two  thirds  vote  of  the  members 
present."     Adjourned. 


Sacramento  Farmers'  Club. 

The  club  met  on  Saturday  at  the  usual  time 
and  place,  President  Baker  in  the  chair. 

After  the  reading  and  approval  of  the  minutes 
of  last  meeting,  Robert  Williamson,  in  behalf  of 
the  committee  to  obtain  subscriptions  for  the 
city  market,  reported  progress  and  were  granted 
further  time. 

Irrigation.  1 

This  subject  being  under  consideration  was 
discussed  by  Haynie,  Williamson  and  Kendal] 
at  some  length.  All  agree  that  in  this  State, 
notwithstanding  the  soil  can  be  made,  by  good 
cultivation,  to  produce  without  irrigation  large 
yields  of  cereals — of  vegetables,  of  fruit,  and  in- 
deed of  most  every  thing  that  grows  from  the 
ground — by  judicious  irrigation  this  yield  can 
be  greatly  increased,  even  in  the  most  favorable 
seasons.  That  by  irrigation  all  uncertainty  can 
be  removed  and  farming  made  the  most  certain 
and  profitable  of  occupations.  All  agreed  that, 
owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  our  climate,  irriga- 
tion must  of  necessity  be  resorted  to  to  keep  up 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  under  a  system  of  con- 
stant cultivation  and  cropping.  All  agreed  that 
we  have  in  the  great  rivers  and  their  tributaries 
ample  means  for  the  irrigation  of  the  great 
central  valleys  of  the  State,  and  that  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  coast  ranges  of  mountains,  with 
their  numerous  creeks  and  mountain  streams, 
and  their  facilities  for  vast  reservoirs,  furnish 
the  means  of  irrigating  the  vast  area  of  table 
lands  adjoining  them  and  rendering  these  lands 
as  valuable  as  the  richest  and  most  prolific  river 
bottoms. 

Captain  Haynie  spoke  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  enterprise  and  sagacity  of  those  capitalists 
who,  seeing  and  appreciating  these  facts,  had 
projected  and  were  executing  plans  for  the  ir- 
rigation of  the  great  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  before  many  years 
equally  comprehensive  plans  would  be  adopted 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  and 
that  the  capital  would  be  found  for  carrying 
out  such  plans. 

Co-operative  Grocery. 

W.  Hoyt  called  up  the  subject  of  a  farmers' 
co-operative  grocery  store,  and  establishment 
for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  products 
of  the  farm.  He  thought  well  of  the  idea,  and 
believed  such  an  establishment  can  be  so  man- 
aged as  to  result  in  great  benefit  to  all  who 
should  join  in  the  enterprise.  He  suggested 
that  the  better  way  would  be  to  commence  on  a 
small  scale,  and  add  to  the  business  as  experi- 
ence should  dictate.  If  two  hundred  farmers 
should  put  in  $20  each  it  would  make  a  capital 
that  would  do  to  start  with,  and  in  a  little  while 
each  stockholder  would  find  that  his  family 
groceries  and  expenses  of  living  would  be  con- 
sideiably  decreased. 

Aiken  had  thought  of  this  subject  a  good 
deal,  and  was  well  satisfied  that  the  plan  may 
be  adopted  by  which  the  cost  of  living  to  the 
farmer  cun  be  materially  reduced,  and  the  farm- 
er can  dispose  of  his  products  at  much  better 
and  more  satisfactory  prices.  As  things  now 
stand  the  farmer  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  trader, 
both  as  to  the  price  of  wheat  he  buys  for  him- 
self and  family  and  what  he  raises  to  sell.  It 
is  high  time  the  farmers  should  realize  their 
strength,  and  prepare  to  use  it  for  their  own 
benefit.  When  men  can  come  into  the  city  with- 
out a  dollar,  rent  a  store  and  set  up  in  the 
commission  business  to  sell  fruit,  and  in  the 
course  of  two  years  accumulate  from  $15,000  to 
$20,000,  and  make  this  amount  all  from  a  few 
fruit-growers,  it  is  time  for  those  whose  fruit  have 
afforded  this  profit  to  the  commission  merchant, 
and  but  little  to  themselves,  to  open  their  eyes 
to  the  real  situation  of  things.    He  was  ready  to 


join  with  a  few  or  any  number  of  his  fellow- 
farmers  to  make  a  change  in  this  thing — to  try 
to  see  if  the  producer  can  not  make  some  of  the 
meney  instead  of  the  middle  man  taking  all. 
The  fact  is,  the  fruit  costs  the  consumer  more 
than  it  should— so  much  that  he  can  afford  to 
buy  and  use  but  little,  and  yet  the  producer 
does  not  receive  a  living  price.  The  trouble  is 
in  the  system  of  doing  the  business  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer — there  are  too  many 
profits — too  much  handling,  too  much  waste", 
too  much  fruit  thrown  away  and  charged  to  the 
loss  of  the  producers,  so  as  to  keep   up  prices. 

Murphy  was  glad  this  subject  was  up  for  con- 
sideration. He  had  been  talking  it  up  outside 
for  the  last  three  months — had  once  proposed 
it  in  the  Club,  but  did  not  then  meet  with  much 
favor,  and  had  consequently  taken  it  up  outside 
— thinks  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
establishment  of  an  agency  for  the  sale  and 
shipping  of  the  fruit.  As  the  fruit  season  is 
close  upon  us  let  us  look  after  and  establish 
this  part  of  the  cooperative  system  first,  and  add 
tbe  grocery  and  other  departments  after.  The 
fact  is,  we  have  no  fruit  commission  merchants 
in  the  city — they  are  all  speculators.  When 
they  can  sell  fruits  so  as  to  make  anything, 
thej'  will  buy  it,  and  thus  they  are  all  the  time 
placing  themselves  in  competition  with  those 
whose  fruit  they  receive  to  sell  on  commission. 
They  do  worse  than  this ;  but  I  need  not  state 
what  I  know  to  those  who  know  itby  experience 
as  well  as  I  do.  The  fact  is,  we  are  swindled, 
and  if  we  have  not  the  spirit  to  protect  our- 
selves we  deserve  to  be  swindled. 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  Haynie, 
Hoyt,  Beck  and  Kendall,  all  of  whom  favored 
the  idea  of  union  for  mutual  protection  and 
advantage,  but  the  discussion  elicited  a  con- 
siderable difference  of)  opinion  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  object  should  be  attained. 

Finally,  on  motion  of  Kendall,  the  Chair 
was  called  upon  to  appoint  a  committee  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  establishing  an  agency  for 
the  sale  and  shipment  of  fruit,  with  power  to 
act  in  their  own  discretion.  Chair  appointed 
as  such  committee,  E.  F.  Aiken,  P.  H.  Murphy, 
A.  S.  Gieenlaw  and  James  Holland. 

The  subject  of  establishing  a  cooperative 
farmers'  grocery  store  was  laid  over  for  consid- 
eration at  the  next  meeting,  on  next  Saturday, 
and  a  general  invitation  to  all  who  feel  an  inter- 
est in  Buch  an  enterprise  and  who  would  like  to 
join  it,  is  extended. 

The  Club  adjourned  for  one  week. 

Santa   Cruz  Farmers'  Club. 

Held  its  semi-monthly  meeting  at  the  Court 
House  last  Saturday  afternoon,  and  decided  to 
hold  its  next  Fair  on  the  10th,  11th  and  12th  of 
next  October.  Great  preparations  will  be  made 
to  make  it  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  ever 
held  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  will  soon  hold  a  meeting,  when 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  will  be  made 
and  invitations  issued  to  all  farmers  and  citizens 
generally  to  participate  with  the  Club  in  mak- 
ing the  Fair  a  credit  to  the  county.  F.  Adams, 
Esq.,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  investi- 

fate  the  proposition  sent  from  the  Sacramento 
'tinners'  Club,  as  to  the  effect  which  the  heavy 
rains  last  winter  had  upon  grain  and  fruit,  read 
a  very  interesting  report.  It  stated  that  the  ef- 
fect of  the  heavy  rains  had  been  such  as  to  ma- 
terially effect  the  yield  of  grain.  1st — By  drain- 
ing low  spots  which  were  not  drained  before, 
and  where  the  water  stood  on  the  surface.  2nd- 
By  fouling  the  groun  by  growths  of  fine  grasses 
forming  a  sod.  3d — By  producing  foreign  mat- 
ters, such  as  cheat,  cockle,  smut,  and  other  for- 
eign smut,  and  4th,  by  preventing  the  farmers 
from  getting  in  their  late  crops  in  time  to  en- 
sure a  full  yield.  In  respect  to  the  fruit  crop, 
the  report  stated  that  it  never  was  better,  ex- 
cept peaches,  which  had  been  somewhat  injured 
by  late  frosts.  The  report  also  stated  that  some 
few  fruit  trees  had  been  injured  by  water  stand- 
ing around  the  roots,  thereby  decaying  the 
smaller  fibers.  The  Committee  recommended 
thorough  drainage  as  the  best  preventitive 
against  loss  of  fruit  trees  or  their  injury  by 
heavy  rains  and  long  wet  winters. 


Hazel  Ncts  in  California. — The  regu- 
lar "down  East"  hazel  nut  is  only  found 
in  a  few  localities  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  they 
have  been  cultivated  to  some  extent  and 
with  fair  success — but  the  bushes  do  not 
yield  as  well  as  in  the  Eastern  States — 
the  leaves  of  the  first  year's  growth  are 
small  and  scattering,  but  the  second  year 
come  out  as  large  and  profusely  as  the 
Eastorn  stock.  The  hazel  nut  is  found  in 
the  northern  valleys  of  Humboldt  county 
and  in  Nevada  county.  The  Grass  Valley 
Union  says:  "The  indigenous  nut  is  now 
ripe,  and  juvenile  America  is  in  ecstacies 
over  the  treat.  The  bushes  are  loaded 
down  with  nuts.  Gunny-sacks  and  old 
gloves  are  in  active  demand  by  Young 
America  and  the  woods  are  alive  with  the 
infantile  gatherers.  Many  a  treat  of  nuts 
is  in  store  for  them  during  the  cominglong 
winter  evenings.  Beware  of  'poison 
oak,'  for  it  abounds  on  all  sides,  and  woe 
to  the  handler  thereof.  The  treat  of  the 
nuts  is  well  worth  the  risk,  however,  is  the 
verdict  of  hotheaded  youths  of  both  per- 
suasions." 

Toads  are  said  to  be  a  regular  article  of  trade 
in  the  English  markets,  selling  readily  at  twen- 
ty-five cents  a  piece,  for  service  in  the  gardens 
where  their  usefulness  as  insect  destroyers  is 
appreciated. 
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BUTTE. 

Appeal,  July  11:  Grain.— But  little  grain 
is  being  hauled  to  town  as  yet.  Farmers 
are  busy  harvesting  and  they  will  not  be 
in  a  hurry  to  haul  grain  at  ruling  prices, 
even  if  the  work  of  harvesting  was  ended. 
At  the  present  ruling  but  little  grain  will 
be  marketed  for  some  time.  Farmers  will 
sell  enough  to  meet  expenses  and  hold  the 
remainder  for  an  advance.  Whether  they 
are  wise  in  so  doing  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  certain  it  is  that  few  feel  inclined  to 
sell  their  grain  at  the  prices  now  offered. 
Fruit. — J.  G.  Briggs  will  have  about 
1,200  boxes  of  early  peaches  from  his 
young  orchard  this  season.  He  is  shipping 
rapidly  now,  getting  the  benefit  of  high 
prices.  Yesterday,  Cumberson  shipped 
122  boxes,  and  the  day  previous  119  boxes 
from  this  orchard,  of  very  fine  peaches, 
equal  to  any  shipped  from  this  city.  By 
the  time  the  ordinary  peach  becomes  ready 
for  market  these  early  peaches  will  have 
all  been  cleared  off  at  good  prices. 
CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY. 

Gazette,  July  13:  The  Harvest.— The 
slow  ripening  of  the  grain  with  the  pre- 
vailing cool  weather,  is  highly  favorable 
to  the  farmers  who  find  it  impossible  to 
obtain  sufficient  help  to  prosecute  their 
harvest  labors  with  dispatch,  if  undertaken 
all  at  once.  By  taking  the  grain  as  it 
ripens  most  of  our  farmers  in  this  portion 
of  the  county  are  managing  to  secure  the 
harvesting  of  their  crops  with  less  waste 
than  if  they  were  suffered  to  stand  for  the 
chance  of  gathering  them  with  a  large 
force  at  one  operation.  The  grain  in  the 
Diablo  and  Pacheco  Valleys  is  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  all  now  ready  and  most  of  it  has 
been  cut,  and  promises  a  good  yield. 
Wheat  has  been  threshed  in  Ignatio  Val- 
ley which  has  turned  off  25  sacks  to  the 
acre,  where  calculation  was  not  made  on 
more  than  18;  and  one  piece  of  volunteer, 
intended  for  hay,  has  turned  out  between 
13  and  14  sacks,  on  an  expectation  of  6  or 
8.  San  Ramon,  and  the  adjacent  valleys 
will  yield,  well,  but  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  wheat  there  is  yet  a  week  or  more 
from  maturing. 
FRESNO. 

Expositor,  July  10:  From  the  bluff 
above  Witt's  on  the  San  Joaquin  river  to 
Fresno,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  the 
land  is  as  level  as  a  floor,  and  the  soil  a 
dark,  sandy  loam,  occasionally  of  an  allu- 
vial nature,  the  very  sandiest  of  which  is 
not  more  so  than  the  soil  in  the  town  of 
Millerton,  but  better  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  free  from  gravel,  and  by  far  supe- 
rior to  land  in  what  is  known  as  the  "Par- 
adise Country,"  of  which  so  much  has 
been  said.  South  and  west  of  Fresno  the 
same  character  of  country  stretches  away 
for  miles,  while  eastward  toward  Center- 
ville  the  finest  grain  lands  of  the  county 
are  found.  Within  four  and  a  half  miles 
of  Fresno  is  the  immense  farm  of  Mr.  A. 
Y.  Easterby  planted,  and  conducted  by 
Mr.  Chas.  S.  Lohse.  Mr.  Russell  Flem- 
ming  hitched  up  a  fast  team  at  Fresno  and 
drove  us  up  to  this  big  enterprise.  We  were 
shown  over  the  place  by  Mr.  Lohse,  and 
if  anything  in  the  world  will  overcome  the 
incredulous  minds  of  those  who  are  deter- 
mined upon  swearing  that  our  plains  is 
but  an  immense  sand  desert,  this  cer- 
tainly would.  Here  stretching  awav  in 
every  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
is  one  grand  field  of  grain.  Three  head- 
ers, and  a  steam  thresher  and  upwards  of 
fifty  hands  have  been  at  work  for  several 
weeks  in  harvesting  the  crop,  and  there  is 
still  some  three  weeks  work  left  on  hand. 
Forty  tons  of  wheat  per  day  is  being  ship- 
ped to  San  Francisco,  by  rail,  from  Fresno 
—the  product  of  this  farm,  and  1,000  tons 
are  to  be  shipped  between  now  and  the  1st 
of  August.  On  the  ranch  is  about  twelve 
acres  of  corn  which  stands  f nlly  ten  feet  in 
hight,  while  melon  and  pumpkin  vines 
loaded  with  their  products  are  to  be  seen 
in  abundance.  This  piece  of  "desert" 
compares  favorably  with  the  balance  of 
the  "sand  heap,"  which  stretches  over  a 
scope  of  country  of  about  thirty  miles  one 
way  and  fifty  the  other.  It  is  certainly 
not  so  good  as  a  large  area  of  country  in 
the  vicinity  is.  A  branch  of  the  Fresno 
Irrigation  Company's  ditch  extends 
through  the  farm,  and  if  turned  loose 
would  flow  into  the  town  of  Fresno  in  two 
hours  time.  One  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  corn  will  be  planted  by  Mr.  Lohse,  so 
soon  as  the  wheat  crop  is  harvested.  This 
gentleman  informs  us  that  there  is  but  one 
drawback  to  the  successful  farming  of  the 
land  of  that  vicinity,  and  that  is  the  freight 
to  market.  This  evil  we  think  will  be 
remedied  by  next  year.  If  the  railroad 
company  will  reduce  the  price  per  car 
load  to  $40,  Mr.  L.  will  put  in  5,000  acres 


of  grain  this  noxt  winter,  while  other  par- 
ties in  the  vicinity  will  put  in  from  35,000 
to  40,000  acres  more.  Fresno  is  bound  to 
be  a  town  of  importance.  It  will  always 
be  the  point  through  which  three-fourths 
of  the  county  will  communicate  with  the 
outer  world.  During  the  present  summer 
and  coming  fall,  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred settlers  who  have  applied  for  pre- 
emption olaims  will  settle  within  ten  miles 
of  Fresno  and  cultivate  the  soil.  Mr. 
Daulton  expressed  himself  as  agreeably 
surprised  with  what  he  saw,  and  was  more 
than  astonished  at  the  remarkable  misrep- 
resentations which  have  been  made  by 
parties  who  "know  all  about  the  country." 
We  were  fully  repaid  for  our  visit,  and 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  there  is  no 
place  in  the  State  of  California  that  offers 
better  inducements  to  farmers  than  Fresno 
county,  and  that  it  is,  as  we  have  always 
contended  an  agricultural  county,  and 
better  fitted  for  that  purpose  than  for  cat- 
tle raising. 
MARIPOSA. 

Gazette,  July  12:  The  Weather. — A  suc- 
cession of  oppressively  warm  days  has 
characterized  the  meteorological  record  of 
the  present  week— not  ranging  as  high  by 
the  thermometer  as  is  frequently  expe- 
rienced, but  calm,  sultry,  and  prostrating, 
with  unusually  warm  nights.  Wednesday 
was  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  day 
cloudy — distant  thunder  further  up  in  the 
mountains — a  very  feeble  and  scattering 
attempt  at  a  shower,  followed  by  a  magnifi- 
cent rainbow  and  a  sunset  defying  the  most 
gorgeous  word-painting  to  describe. 
MONTEREY. 

Argus,  July  13:  Warehouse. — We  learn 
that  Friedlander,  the  "  Grain  King,"  will 
shortly  commence  the  erection  of  an  ex- 
tensive warehouse  on  the  depot  grounds  at 
this  place. 

Heavy  Freighting. — Vast  quantities  of 
new  wheat,  barley,  hay, mustard  seed,  and 
other  produce,  are  constantly  passing 
through  our  streets,  destined  for  shipment 
via  Moss'  Landing.  Lumber  of  every  kind 
is  also  being  hauled  through  town  to  the 
interior  every  day.  Who  says  that  Cas- 
troville  is  not  the  gate  to  the  great  Salinas 
Valley. 
NAPA. 

Register,  July  13:  New  Wheat. — The 
first  wheat  of  the  season  arrived  from  Ber- 
ryessa  Valley,  July  3d,  to  Sheehy's  Ware- 
house. Since  that  several  lots  have  arrived 
— some  to  Sheehy's,  and  some  to  the  Ban- 
ner Warehouse.  It  is  quoted  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  $1.55  (p),  $1.65  per  cental. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Folsom  Telegraph,  July  13:  Good  Yield. 
John  Taylor  has  seventy  acres  of  land  in 
wheat,  in  Brighton,  that  has  yielded  2,100 
bushels  this  season.  This  is  the  o/dinary 
yield,  year  by  year,  on  the  red  land  in  the 
upper  part  of  Brighton  Township. 

The  grain  in  this  vicinity  has  mostly 
all  been  harvested  and  threshed,  and  the 
crop  hereabouts  will  average  about  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre  on  the  red  lands  in  and 
bordering  the  foothills.  We  can  beat  the 
average  valley  lands. 

Sheridan,  at  his  garden  in  Ashland,  has 
an  orange  tree  four  feet  in  hight,  four 
years  old,  laden  with  fruit.  He  also  has  a 
young  chestnut  tree, of  threeyearsgrowth, 
laden  with  burrs. 

Heavy  Yield.  ■ —  D.  L.  Williamson, 
whose  ranch  is  located  near  Salsbury's 
station  in  this  county,  says  the  Folsom 
Telegraph,  last  year  obtained  a  new  kind 
of  wheat  from  the  East,  called  the  Soft 
Siberian.  He  sowed  a  half  pound,  which 
yielded  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds. 
This  season  he  put  in  five  acres,  which  it 
is  believed  will  not  produce  less  than  sev- 
enty bushels  to  the  acre.  This  is  an  enor- 
mous yield,  and  the  new  wheat  is  creating 
quite  an  excitement  among  the  farmers  in 
the  vicinity.  The  yield  of  ordinary  wheat 
on  the  same  land  is  about  thirty  bushels  to 
the  acre. 
SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Republican,  July  11:  Warehouse  at  Mo- 
desto.— Our  townsman,  J.  D.  Peters,  is 
building  a  large  wheat  warehouse  at  Mo- 
desto. The  work  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  J.  8.  Davis.  The  building  will  be 
two  hundred  feet  long  by  seventy-five 
wide. 

Home  Made  Paper. — The  Republican's 
mailing  clerk  is  now  using  for  wrappers, 
paper  made  at  Lane's  paper  mill  on  Weber 
Avenue.  Yesterday  the  mill  turned  out  a 
large  quantity  of  brown  paper,  and  it  will 
be  kept  running  until  the  amount  on  hand 
is  counted  by  the  ton. 

Wheat  Arriving. — The  wheat  is  begin- 
ning to  come  in.  Immense  quantities  are 
piled  up  on  both  sides  of  the  Stockton 
Channel. 

Wheat  Shipment. — J.  D.  Peters,  yester- 
day loaded  the  barge  Farmer  with  100  tons 


of  wheat.  To-day  he  loaded  the  sloop  Alli- 
son, with  85  tons.  Both  lots  go  to  Oak- 
land wharf. 

Arrived. — The  steamer  Fresno  with 
barge  Paradise  arrived  from  Grayson  to- 
day. She  brings  down  a  cargo  of  3,000 
sacks  of  wheat,  which  is  consigned  to  Kal- 
isher  &  Roseman  for  storage. 

Stored.  —  Yesterday     afternoon    four 
thousand  sacks  of  wheat  were   taken  from 
the  steamer  Clara  Crow,  and  stored  in  the 
Eureka  warehous. 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Tribune,  July  13:  At  the  Cambria  Cheese 
Factory  may  be  seen  as  fine  a  looking  lot 
of  cheese  as  can  be  found  in  the  State. 
About  5,000  pounds  of  milk  is  consumed 
from  which  nearly  700  pounds  of  cheese  is 
manufactured  daily,  a  much  less  yield,  we 
believe,  than  at  any  previous  part  of  the 
summer,— the  season  being  now  advanced. 

SOLANO. 

Chronicle,  July  13:  Advances  on  Grain. — 
The  Land  and  Improvement  Association 
are  distributing  circulars  among  the  farm- 
ing population  to  the  effect  that  they  are 
prepared  to  store  grain  at  South  Vallejo 
at  25  cents  per  ton,  and  will  make  advanc- 
es thereupon  to  two-thirds  its  value  at 
one  per  cent,  per  month.  This  will  be  an 
accommodation  to  farmers  who  are  embar- 
rassed to  secure  money  to  harvest  and 
move  their  crops. 
TULARE. 

Delta,  July  11:  Yalko  Valley  crops  are 
good.  The  grain  is  all  cut  and  waiting 
for  the  thresher. 

It  is  thought  the  grain  crop  of  Tulare 
this  year  will  be  greater  than  ever   before. 

A  Field  on  Lewis  Creek  of  440  acres 
yielded  15,080  bushels  of  grain.  The  field 
had  no  fence,  and  the  grain:  was  not  irri- 
gated. 

Farmers  are  very  busy  now  haying  and 
harvesting;  haying  is  mostly  completed, 
and  harvesting  just  commenced.  Crops 
are  generlly  very  good;  some  are  light  in 
consequence  of  scarcity  of  late  rains,  and 
late  sowing.  Farmers  are  just  awakening 
to  the  importance  of  sowing  early  in  the 
mountains,  as  well  as  on  the  plains. 

YOLO. 

Mail,  July  11 :  The  Army  Worm. — These 
pests  have  unexpectedly  ceased  to  tor- 
ment. They  closed  their  career  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  a  wart,. — in  an  hour 
unknown.  The  destruction  which  followed 
in  their  course  was  pretty  effectual,  and 
we  are  happy  to  record — reguiescat  in  pace. 

The  Artesian  Well. — The  boring  at 
the  well  has  ceased  for  a  few  days  in  order 
to  procure  piping  from  the  city.  The 
depth  now  reached  is  G42  feet,  and  from 
this  time  the  work  of  boring  will  probably 
be  under  the  proprietorship  of  another 
gentleman.  Mr.  Peck  is  determined  that 
if  there  is  any  water  anywhere  in  that  di- 
rection, he  will  find  it. 

Dull,  Dull! — Woodland  has  been  ex- 
tremely dull  for  several  days.  With  the 
exception  of  a  little  life  on  the  4th,  this 
month  has  been  terribly  hard  on  progress- 
ive nerve's.  But  the  harvest  is  under  full 
headway.  Every  farmer  is  hard  at  work, 
and  the  past  few  days  has  ripened  the 
wheat  so  fast  that  the  cutting  is  general. 
We  ought  to  be  thankful  that  no  wither- 
ing, threshing  north  winds  have  appeared 
so  far  to  help  the  machines.  We  notice 
that  many  are  stacking  their  wheat  in 
order  to  take  their  time  to  thresh  it  out.  A 
scarcity  of  help  makes  it  necessary. 

OREGON. 

Oregonian,  July  13:  Farmers  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  Yamhill  county  report  crops 
flourishing  finely  since  the  rains. 

A  stock  show  was  held  at  Roseburg  on 
the  4th  of  July,  when  vsome  really  fine 
cattle  were  exhibited. 

Recent  rains  in  Jackson  'county,  it  is 
said,  will  save  thecrops,  which,  otherwise 
would  have  been  a  total  failure. 

Our  Hillsboro  correspondent  says:  "  It 
is  wonderful  how  fields  of  wheat  and  oats 
have  come  out  since  the  heavy  rain.  Most 
all  farmers  say  that  they  expect  a  full 
yield." 

A  young  apple  tree  in  a  garden  near 
Walla  Walla  has  indulged  in  a  remarkable 
freak  this  spring.  A  few  weeks  ago  it 
blossomed  as  usual,  and  is  now  covered 
with  apples  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut. 

Speaking  of  the  crops  and  the  late  rains, 
the  Farmer  says:  "  The  grain  crops  are 
safe  and  the  hay  much  improved,  and 
gardens  are  as  promising  as  could  be  de- 
sired. There  is  one  thing  learned  from 
this  season,  and  that  is  the  necessity  of 
sowing  fall  grain.  Most  fall  grain  is  very 
good,  and  always  is  in  Oregon.  Much  of 
the  spring  grain  is  moderate.  Oats  a  fair 
crop." 

Cheese  Factory.  —  Mrs.  Hannah  M. 
Smith,  who  resides  in  this  city  and  owns  a 


splendid  farm  on  the  Columbia  river,  m 
the  mouth  of  Sandy,  has  laid  us  under  ob- 
ligations for  a  large  piece  of  cheese  of  the 
best  quality.  Mrs.  S.  has  been  engaged  in 
manufacturing  cheese  for  some  time,  and 
succeeds  in  producing  an  article'  which, 
for  quality,  is  pronounced  by  good  judges 
to  be  fully  equal  to  any  made  in  the  State. 
Some  of  it  was  on  exhibition  at  the  State 
Fair  at  Salem  last  fall,  and  was  looked  up- 
on as  being  a  superior  article,  though  as  to 
whether  it  received  a  premium  we  are  not 
informed,  but  we  know  that  the  specimen 
sent  us  yesterday  deserves  a  premium  for 
richness,  good  flavor  and  freshness,  in  all 
of  which  qualities  it  is  excellent. 


Napa  County. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  adopted  by 
the  Napa  County  Farmers'  Club,  at  its^meeting 
on  the  13th  inst. 

Whereas,  It  is  notorious  that  the  farming  in- 
terests of  the  State  have  suffered,  and  are  now 
suffering  serious  damage  from  monopolies  ror 
"rings"  which  take  in  hand  and  control  the 
prices  of  our  produce,  and  increase  the  cost  to 
us  of  putting  the  same  inmarket;  and 

Whereas,  The  farmers  of  this  State  are  pecu- 
liarly exposed  to  extortion  by  being  so  far  re- 
moved from  competing  markets;  therefore.be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  expedient  and 
necessary  for  the  farmers  throughout  the  State 
to  organize  a  system  of  County,  District  and 
State  clubs,  with  representative  delegates  from 
county  clubs  to  district  clubs,  and  from  district 
clubs  to  a  State  club,  with  the  sole  objects  in 
view  of  self-protection. 

Resolved,  That  we  invite  the  respectful  atten- 
tion of  other  county  clubs  to  the  foregoing  pro- 
position and  urge  them  by  correspondence  to 
bring  about  a  meeting  of  delegates  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  object  sought  to  be  attained. 

Endorsed,  W.  A.  Fisher,  President. 

G.  W.  Henneng,  Secretary. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the  movements  now 
in  progress,  to  enable  our  farmers  to  secure  to 
themselves  a  fair  portion  of  the  profits  upon 
their  industry.  It  is  time  that  such  a  movement 
be  made;  for  under  the  present  system  the  prop- 
ucer  is  made  wholly  secondary. 

A  succession  of  unpropitious  seasons  and 
light  crops,  in  which  the  producer  barely  covers 
his  expenses  of  production  are  of  no  manner  of 
account  to  the  middle-man,  the  grain  broker; 
his  commissions  and  percentages  must  be  paid, 
whether  producer  makes  expenses  or  not;  and 
we  see  fortunes  made  by  "  grain  kings, "  who 
are  but  the  handlers  of  the  wealth  of  others ; 
fortunes  that  should  have  been  held  back  by  a 
proper  concert  of  action  and  made  to  do  good 
service  where  it  more  properly  belongs.  We 
hope  every  farmers'  club  in  the  State  will  push 
forward  the  movement. 


Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Editors  Press:— In  passing  through  various 
parts  of  the 

Santa  Clara  Valley, 
It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  note  the  general 
aspect  of  prosperity  and  thrift  among  the  farm- 
ers. It  is  true  that  the  hoated  term  of  three 
weeks  since  has,  in  some  fields,  caused  a  pre- 
mature ripening  of  the  grain  crop;  but,  as 
a  general  thing  the  crop  will  be  good,  and  tho 
grain  of  good  quality.  The  failures  of  the  past 
two  seasons  havo  been  severely  fielt  by  many 
jn  this  valley,  as  elsewhere,  but  the  expression 
of  hope  and  cheerfulness  which  is  to  be  noted 
in  every  countenance  you  meet,  is  indicativo  of 
the  change.  Another  change  is  to  be  noted  in 
this  valley,  which  may  be  considered  amatter  of 
congratulation,  that  is  the  improvement  in'social 
relations.    On  the 

Fourth  of  July 
There  congregated  at  Cook's  grove  a  wary  largo 
number  of  people;  farmers,  merchants,  me- 
chanics and  professional  men,  from  far  and 
wide,  to  enjoy  the  literary  exercises  of  tho  occa- 
sion, and  a  pic-nic.  Among  these  were  repre- 
sentatives  from  almost  every  State  in  the  Union, 
whose  cold  looks  and  severe  exclusiveness  of  a 
few  years  past,  were  now  replaced  by  a  cordi- 
ality and  friendliness  which  seemed  remark- 
able, and  was  certainly  most  notable.  It  is  very 
creditable  to  the  people  of  this  valley  that  the 
differences  of  tho  past  seem  to  have  engendered 
no  permanent  feeling  of  hostility. 

Thos.  II.  Lane,  Esq.  delivered  an1  oration, 
which  was  worthy  of  the  high  encomiums  it 
received,  and  gave  entiro  satisfaction  to  all 
sects  and  classes.  s.  a.  b. 

Santa  Clara,  July  15,  1872. 

Prof.  Geo.  Ville's  "complete  chemi- 
cal fertilizer" — for  a  rotation  of  wheat, 
beets,  barley,  and  peas— consists  of  488 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  132  pounds  quick- 
lime, 352  pounds  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
352  pounds  phosphate  of  lime. 

Some  men  are  called  sagacious  because 
they  are  avaricious;  whereas  a  child  can 
clench  its  fist  the  moment  it  is  born. 
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Hair  Ball  from  a  Hog's  Stomach. — 
The  Country  Gentleman  lately  received 
from  a  correspondent  a  package  contain- 
ing a  ball  similar  to  the  "hair  balls"  some- 
times found  in  the  stomachs  of  cattle,  but 
which  was  found  in  a  yard  where  no  ani- 
mals execept  hogs  had  been  for  many 
months,  with  the  request  for  an  explana- 
tion of  what  it  was.  That  paper  reports 
as  follows:— Examination  of  this  curious 
ball,  which  is  about  5  inches  long  and  2% 
in  its  shorter  diameter,  led  us  to  suppose 
that  it  was  a  speciman  of  the  hair  balls 
sometimes  found  in  the  stomachs  of  cattle 
and  swine.  But  as  it  differed  from  any- 
thing of  the  kind  we  had  seen,  we  consult- 
ed on  the  subject  with  Profs.  Peck  and 
Lintnei  of  this  city,  who  proved  satisfac- 
torily that  the  hairs  with  which  it  is  coated 
and  which  form  a  large  part  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  mass  were  hog's  bristles,  and 
who  subsequently  found  in  the  collection 
at  the  State  Geological  Hall,  a  hair  ball  of 
almost  exactly  the  same  size  and  shape, 
that  was  actually  taken  from  the  stomach 
of  a  hog. 

Farming  as  a  Business. — A  man  who  is 
not  smart  enough  to  run  a  store  is  not 
smart  enough  to  run  a  farm.  Farmers  are 
not  to  be  made  out  of  what  is  left  after 
lawyers,  doctors,  ministers  and  merchants 
are  sorted  and  picked  out.  And  if  a  man 
fails  on  a  farm  he  is  not  likely  to  succeed 
in  a  store,  for  it  requires  more  talent  to  be 
a  thriving  farmer  than  an  average  mer- 
chant. The  one  great  failure  is  the  dis- 
proportion between  a  man's  farm  and  his 
capital.  A  farmer's  capital  is  skill,  labor 
and  his  money.  If  he  has  little  cash,  he 
must  have  no  more  land  than  he  can  thor- 
oughly manage  by  his  personal  labor. 
Every  acre  beyond  that  is  an  incumbrance. 
One  acre  well  worked  is  more  profitable 
than  twenty  acres  skimmed  over.  It  is 
this  greed  of  land  by  farmers  that  have 
not  the  capital  to  work  it  that  keeps  so 
many  poor.  Small  farms  are  better  than- 
large  ones,  simply  because  they  are  better 
suited  to  the  capital  of  common  farmers. 
— American  Artisan. 


Animalcule  in  the  Month. 
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Points  of  a  Good  Dairy  Cow. 


Some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  aware 
that  the  teeth  and  gums,  when  not  proper- 
ly cared  for,  are   subject  to   the  presence 
of     innumerable    forms    of    animalcule.       In  buying  or  rearing  dairy  cows,  always 
Dirt   and   filth   and   decay   always    breed   **9  aud  have  them   of  80me  g°od  breed- 
animalcule,  and  not  unfreqnently  larger   < ;rade8   of     the   Ayershire,    Alderney    or 
and  more  disgusting  forms  of  animal  life 


(irades   of     the 

Short  Horns  are  the  best;  she  should  be 
Probably  all  of  our  readers  are  aware  of  0f  medium  size;  fine  head;  very  broad  be- 
this  fact;  but  that  neglect  of  the  makth  is  tween  tlie  eyes.  eye  of  a  milcl  and  pieasant 
followed    by    such    results    perhaps    has  [  .  ,,    .  ,  , 

never  occured  to  many;  yet  such  is  the  i  expression ;  small   horns   of  a  waxy   color 
jacj.  preferred;  rather  a  long  neck,  which  must 

Every  time  we  eat,  more  or  less  of  our  |  be  thin  but  may  be  deep,  particularly 
food  adheres  to  the  teeth  or  is  deposited  where  it  springs  from  the  breast;  light 
between  them,  or  upon  the  gums.  Now  if  fore-quarters;  shanks,  from  the  knee  down, 
this  matter  is  not  removed,  at  least  once  a  short  and  fine;  barrel  round,  and  ribs 
day,  by  thoroughly  brushing  or  cleansing  arching  well  from  the  back;  body  long; 
the  teeth  and  gums,  it  sours  by  the  heat  back  straight;  hips  broad — can  scarcely  be 
of  the  mouth,  and  furnishes  a  favorable  too  much  so;  tail  falling  at  right  angles 
breeding  place    for    innumerable    micro-    with  the  back,  and  should  belong  and  fine; 


scopic  animals,  the  germs  of  which  we  in- 
hale with  our  breath  or  take  into  the  mouth 
with  our  food.  These  animalcule,  when 
placed  under  a  powerful  glass,  appear  in 
great  numbers  and  in  almost  all  imaginable 
forms,  resembling  snakes,  worms,  snails, 
etc.  Upwards  of  thirty  different  species  of 
these  curious  little  forms  are  quite  faithful- 
ly represented  in  the  accompanying  ill  ustra- 
tion,  many  of  which  are  disgusting  enough 
when  magnified  so  that  we  can  get  a  fair  idea 
of  what  they  are,  and  their  habits.  Scrape 
off  a  little  of  the  tartar  or  other  matter 
which  adheres  strongly  to  the  teeth,  and 
which  has  been  for  some  time  subjected  to 
the  natural  heat  of  the  system,  and  place 
a  small  piece,  not  larger  than  the  head  of 
a  pin,  under  a  powerful  microscope  and  you 
will  never  feel  like  eating  until  you  have  first 
cleaned  your  teeth  and  thoroughly  rinsed 
your    mouth.       If  these    minute    organ- 


hind-quarters  rather  long  and  thin;  udder 
well  developed,  particularly  the  forward 
part  of  it;  teats  standing  well  apart,  of 
medium  size,  and  pointing  forward;  the 
ooat  should  be  of  a  medium  length, 
tine,  and  of  a  silky  feel;  the  skin  should 
be  loose  and  mellow,  and  of  a  yellowish 
tinge. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  a  cow 
combining  the  greatest  numberof  tlieabove 
points  is  the  most  profitable  for  the  dairy- 
man to  keep.  Such  a  cow  will  give  a  great- 
er quantity  and  a  better  quality  of  milk 
than  a  larger  and  coarser  animal.  Our  ex 
perience  in  different  breeds  has  been  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  native,  but  we 
believe  that  judicious  crossing  with  milk- 
ing families  of  thoroughbreds,  would  re- 
sult in  immense  advantage  to  the  dairy 
farmer.  We  would  not  advise  any  one  to 
stock  a  farm  with  pure-bred  stock   of  any 


Familiar  Science. — A  scientific  paper 
in  a  recent  notice  of  a  floral  exhibition, 
concluded  as  follows: — "The  specimens 
of  the  sarracenia  drummondii,  of  the 
imantopylium  miniatum,  of  the  cyanophy- 
lium  magnificens  and  the  sphacrogyne  lat- 
ifolia  call  for  a  distinct  notice;"  whereat  a 
cotemporary  quotes  the  following  verse 
from  Barry  Cornwall's  weaver's  song: 
"  Come  show  us  the  rose  withits  hundred  dyes. 

The  lily  with  a  blot, 
The  violet,  deep  as  your  true  love's  eyes, 

And  the  little  forget-me-not  " — 
It  then  parodies  the  same  in  the  following  fash- 
ion: 
The  Rose  deschenhaultiana  come  show  us, 

The  Lilium  sepalisalbis  white, 
With  the  Viola  ranuuculifolia  endow  us, 
And  the  wee  Myosotis  palustris  height. 

To  Get  Rid  op  Fleas. — Mr.  Ely  said  at 
a  late  meeting  of  the  New  York  Farmers' 
Club  that  there  are  two  or  three  substances 
that  are  obnoxious  to  the  flea — he  does  not 
like  the  smell  of  them,  or  they  remind  him 
of  something  he  does  not  like  to  think 
about — these  are  carbolic  acid  and  sulphur. 
If  you  want  a  barn  thoroughly  purged  of 
weevil,  or  lice,  or  fleas,  the  best  way  is  to 
fumigate  it  with  sulphur.  But  if  you 
whitewash  all  around  the  stables  and  posts 
of  the  yard  with  a  whitewash  made  by  add- 
ing carbolic  acid  to  the  lime,  it  will  drive 
most  of  these  pests  away.  Washing  an 
animal  thus  infested  with  carbolic  soap- 
suds will  give  relief. 

Selecting  Calves  for  Milkers. — A 
writer  in  one  of  our  exchanges  says:  "The 
points  that  indicate  the  good  cow  are  dis- 
cernable  in  the  calf,  and  why  not?  This 
may  stagger  some  dairymen,  but  that  is  just 
what  we  wish  to  do.  This  wholesale 
slaughter  of  calves  in  the  spring  is  wrong. 
A  calf  will  show  a  good  milk-mirror,  as 
well  as  a  cow,  and  a  rich  cream  colored 
udder  as  well  as  a  cow,  a  healthy,  thrifty 
looking  and  strong  loin  as  well  as  a  cow. 
And  these  points  make  up  the  cow  every 
time.  Let  the  breed  be  what  it  may,  this 
is  our  experience  in  the  matter.  A  calf 
that  is  worth  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  should 
not  be  killed  for  its  mere  hide,  for  the  lack 
of  judgment  in  selecting." 

He  that  gives  good  advice  builds  with 
one  hand;  he  that  gives  good  counsel  and 
example  builds  with  both;  but  he  that 
gives  good  admonition  and  bad  example 
builds  with  one  hand  and  pulls  down  with 
the  other. 
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MICROSCOPIC     FORMS     OF     LIFE     IN     THE     HUMAN     MOUTH. 


isms  are  suffered  to  remain  for  any  consid- 
erable time,  they  commence  feeding  upon 
the  gums,  which  soon  turn  red,  become 
sore  and  bleed  at  the  slightest  touch. 
Even  the  enamel  or  smooth  ivory  surface 
of  the  teeth  not  unfrequently  become  cor- 
roded, is  broken,  and  the  teeth  decay  aud 
ache,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  suffering 
of  the  possessor. 

We  trust  that  all  our  readers  who  are  not 
already  doing  so,  will,  after  reading  this, 
get  into  the  habit  of  regularly- and  thor- 
oughly cleansing  their  teeth  and  mouths 
after  eating,  using  soap  freely.  If  they  have 
uo  brush,  use  a  small  rag,  or  if  that  cannot 
be  had,  use  the  finger,  and  afterward  thor- 
oughly rinse  the  mouth.  By  so  doing  you 
will  add  greatly  to  your  general  health,  be 
repaid  by  sweet  breath,  clean,  healthy, 
good  looking  teeth  and  gums,  and  the  mi- 
croscopist  will  search  in  vain  for  the  dis- 
gusting forms  of  animal  life  which  we  have 
depicted  above. 

Alfalfa. — Lux  <fc  Miller,  who  are  among 
the  largest  cattle-raisers  in  the  State,  for 
beef,  own  extensive  ranges  of  land  on  the 
San  Joaquin  and  its  tributaries.  Of  late 
they  have  seeded  large  tracts  of  land  with 
alfalfa,  which  flourishes  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  one  acre  of  land  supply  as  much 
food  for  cattle  as  was  formerly  yielded  by 
twenty  acres.  More  than  this,  the  alfalfa 
land  supplies  food  for  cattle  the  year 
round,   whereas   hitherto   the   same   land 


breed,  believing  that  grades  of  one-half  or 
throe-fourths  blood  at  the  utmost,  will  be 
found  most  profitable  in  the  long  run  for 
milk  and  butter.—  Ruralitt, 


Dairy  Hints. — Feed  as  we  may,  we  can- 
not make  good  and  cheap  butter  from  a 
poor  cow.  The  more  we  improve  our 
stock  the  more  money  we  shall  make;  and 
improvement  (for  a  butter  dairy)  must  lie 
in  the  direction  of  a  more  complete  extrac- 
tion of  the  nutriment  of  the  food  and 
its  more  complete  conversion  into  cream. 
We  want  the  highest  type  of  the  Jersey — 
a  butter  breed  almost  exclusively — or  as 
near  an  approach  to  it  as  our  means  will 
allow.  A  "poor  man"  cannot  at  once  set 
up  a  herd  of  Jerseys,  but  no  farmer  who 
owns  fifty  acres  of  fair  land  is  so  poor  that 
he  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  thoroughbred 
Jersey  bull  from  which  to  raise  grade 
heifers  to  take  the  place  of  his  present 
stock.  The  first  cross  will  be  much  im- 
proved, and  the  heifers  may  be  allowed 
to  breed  at  two  years,  so  that  in  four  years 
there  will  be  a  good  sprinkling  of  three- 
quarter-breds.  This  generation  may  be 
sired  by  the  same  bull  that  sired  their 
dams,  thus,  much  of  in-breeding  doing  no 
harm  when  the  sire  is  a  thoroughbred;  but 
after  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  change  the 
bull.  Of  course  good  "native"  cows 
furnished  grazing  only  five  or  six  months  I  should  be  selected  at  the  outset.  All  poor 
in  the  year.  The  general  introduction  of  '  milkers  should  bo  sold  off  and  their  places 
alfalfa  into  grazing  regions  will  not  only  I  be  supplied  with  the  very  best  that  can  be 
improve  the  quality,  but  increase  the  quan-   found.     Such  a  plan,  coupled  with  soiling, 


tity  of  beef,  and  besides  enable  the  graziers 
to  dispense  with  the  use  of  three- fourths 
of  the  land  now  occupied  by  them. — Mer- 
ced Tribune. 


Preserved  Meats.— Australian  meats 
are  arriving  in  England  at  the  rate  of  28,- 
000  cases  a  month— a  great  increase  over 
last  year.  New  Zealand  is  also  increasing 
its  meat  trade.  This  meat  seems  to  take 
so  well  in  Great  Britain,  that  we  expect  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  introduce  it  in  this 
market. 


will  enable  any  farmer  to  double  his  net 
income  within  five  years  if  he  is  farming 
only  as  much  land  as  he  can  properly  take 
care  of. —  Ogden  Farm  Papers. 

Mb.  Jno.  M.  C.  Reed,  of  Georgia,  writes 
to  the  Plantation  that  his  Ayrshire  cow 
"Fancy"  has  yielded  him  in  milk  at  home- 
market  prices  (63,' ',  cts.  per  gallon  on  an 
average)  84,71 2.40  in  ten  years  time,  besides 
raising  quite  a  herd  of  fine  valuable  stock. 
He  says  that  she  has  aveiaged  two  gallons 
per  day  all  the  time. 


Selection,   Breeding  and    Care  of 
Cattle. 

A  writer  in  the  Boston  Cultivator  gives 
the  following  as  his  convictions,  derived 
from  observation: 

1.  Stock,  to  be  profitable,  must  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  locality,  and  the  particular  branch 
of  business  to  be  pursued.  Many  farms 
in  New  England  cannot  keep  with  profit 
the  large  Short-horn  stock,  however  excel- 
lent they  may  be.  For  the  production  of 
milk,  the  Jersey  stock  is  most  desirable; 
for  the  manufacture  of  butter,  the  Ayr- 
shire stock  is  not  the  best;  and  for  the  pro- 
duction of  either,  no  kind  of  stock  is 
profitable  if  not  well  fed  and  cared  for. 

2.  It  is  important  that  in  every  neigh- 
borhood there  should  be  kept  a  good  stock 
of  thoroughbred  cattle,  such  as  will  be 
adapted  to  the  feeding  capacities  of  that 
neighborhood,  and  the  particular  branch 
of  business  pursued,  whether  of  milk, 
butter  or  cheese. 

3.  In  every  case  the  base  (I  don't  know 
that  this  is  the  best  term)  of  all  herds  for 
profit  should  be  the  best  of  our  native 
stook,  taking  into  consideration  endurance, 
adaptation  to  climate,  etc. 

4.  All  stock  must  be  kept  in  good  con- 
dition— well  housed,  and  well  and  regular- 
ly fed— care  being  taken  to  give  as  much 
Indian  meal  as  will  keep  the  cows  in  good 
order.  No  cow  will  last  long  that  is  only 
fed  with  reference  to  a  great  flow  of  milk, 
to  the  entire  neglect  of  fat-producing  food. 

5.  Variety  is  essential  to  a  healthy  appe- 
tite, and  this  should  be  determined  by  cir- 
cumstances, as  to  time  of  year,  the  use 
made  of  the  milk,  etc. 

6.  It  should  be  known  that,  considering 
the  economy  of  feed,  the  cow  fed  on  oil- 
meal,  whether  from  cotton  seed  or  linseed, 
will  eat  about  the  same  quantity  of  hay  as 
though  they  were  not  fed  with  it;  but  the 
cows  fed  on  cornmeal  oat  less  hay — some 
say  pound  for  pound;  that  is,  one  ton  of 
meal  will  save  one  of  hay. 

Cost  of  a  Small  Cheese  Factory.— As 
there  are  doubtless  many  of  our  readers  in- 
terested in  this  branch  of  farm  industry, 
we  take  from  a  cotemporary  the  following 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  small  cheese  fac- 
tory, such  as  a  farmer  might  erect  alone, 
or  such  as  might  be  established  by  several 
together,  forming  a  joint-stock  company — 
the  patrons  furnishing  the  milk  taking 
most  of  the  stock: 

For  100  cows,  a  building  60  by  26  feet, 
with  16  feet  posts,  making  it  two  stories, 
would  be  required.  Take  24  feet  from  the 
lower  story  for  a  "  make-room  "  leaving 
the  remainder  aud  the  upper  story  for 
"  curing-rooms."  The  upper  story  should 
be  partitioned  the  same  as  the  lower. 
The  24-foot  room  over  the  "make- 
room  "  should  be  plastered  and  fur- 
nished with  stoves  suitable  for  curing 
early  and  late  cheese.  The  cost  depends 
upon  the  price  of  lumber  and  labor,  which 
differs  in  localities.  A  rough,  substantial 
building,  which  will  answer  in  every  re- 
spect in  most  localities,  would  cost  $1,000. 
If  finished  with  paint,  etc.,  §1,300.  It 
could  be  furnished  with  vat,  tank,  presses, 
hoops,  scales,  etc.,  for  §300,  making  in  all 
SI, 3(KI  for  rough  building,  and  §1,600  for 
the  finished  one.  For  200  cows,  the  same 
sized  building  would  answer.  For  vat  and 
fixtures,  fSDO,  making  in  all  §1,500  for 
rough,  and  §1,800  for  finished  building. 
This  is  the  size  of  many  that  were  built  in 
this  State  this  season. 

Milking  With  Dry  Hands. — I  believe 
that  much  of  the  milk  gets  tainted  with 
noxious  or  bad  odors  before  it  reaches  the 
the  pail.  Some  persons,  and  hired  help 
especially,  have  a  habit  of  wetting  their 
fingers  with  the  milk  every  once  in  a  while, 
and  then  wetting  the  cows  teats,  as  they 
say  to  make  them  milk  easier.  Now  this 
wetting  process  causes  much  foul  stuff  to 
drop  from  their  hands  or  teats  in  the  pail 
while  milking.  This  is  all  wrong — cows 
can  be  milked  as  easy  with  dry  hands  as 
wet  ones.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
milking  cows;  and  although  I  have  met 
with  hard  milkers  that  require  their  teats 
to  be  softened  in  order  to  draw  the  milk,  I 
have  generally  found  it  easier  and  pleas- 
anter  to  milk  with  dry  hands.  If  the  teats 
are  dirty,  the  udder  should  be  washed 
with  tepid  water  and  allowed  to  dry  before 
milking;  ami  if  the  teats  are  very  hard  and 
tough  to  draw,  the  cow  had  better  be 
turned  into  beef,  or  kept  to  raise  calves 
from, — Practical  Farmer. 
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The  Mississippi  aDd  Niagara  Rivers. 

It  is  well  known  to  geologists  that  the  upper 
lake  regions,  embracing,  Lakes  Superior,  Michi- 
gan and  Erie,  are  very  old — that  they  existed 
long  before  the  Allegheny  mountains  were  lifted 
above  the  ocean.  The  same  may  also  be  said 
of  the  region  through  which  the  upper  St.  Law- 
rence flows.  Many  millions  of  years  is  the 
length  of  time  assigned,  by  geological  evidence, 
for  the  existence  of  the  lake  system,  and  yet 
those  same  geologists  are  agreed  that  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  years,  at  most,  is  the 
period  that  can  be  assigned  for  the  flow  of  the 
Niagara  river,  through  which  those  lakes  are 
now  drained. 

How  then  are  we  to  account  for  their  drain- 
age through  the  millions  of  years  not  registered 
in  the  channel  of  the  Niagara  ? 

Careful  surveys  have  shown  that  the  Niagara, 
at  the  head  of  the  rapids,  is  only  thirty  feet  hii/her 
than  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan;  consequent- 
ly a  barrier,  a  little  more  than  thirty  feet  high 
across  the  Niagara  plateau,  would  throw  the 
waters  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron  back  into  Lake 
Michigan.  Other  surveys  have  shown  that  the 
waters  of  the  Chicago  river,  where  they  reach 
like  Michigan,  are  bat  five  or  six  feet  higher 
than  the  waters  of  the  nearest  tributary  of  the 
Illinois  river,  which  flows  southward  into  the 
Mississippi.  The  Chicago  river,  in  fact,  has 
long  been  little  better  than  a  mere  slough,  its 
waters  almost  stationary,  and  very  filthy  from 
stagnation,  so  much  so,  that,  if  we  are  correctly 
informed,  its  upper  bed  has  recently  been  deep- 
ened, for  sanitary  reasons,  and  a  communication 
opened  with  the  Illinois  river,  so  that  the  waters 
of  Lake  Michigan  are  now  actually  flowing 
both  ways — eastward  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
westward  to  the  Mississippi. 

An  old  river  bed,  of  large  dimensions,  has 
long  been  known  to  exist,  through  which  it  is 
supposed  all  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  for- 
merly found  their  way  into  the  Mississippi; 
while  there  is  a  plainly  defined  barrier  across 
the  Niagara  river,  just  above  the  rapids,  which 
must,  at  sometime  in  the  past,  have  prevented 
tho  waters  of  the  upper  lakes  from  flowing  east- 
ward. 

Further  evidence  that  these  suppositions  are 
correct  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  enormous 
extent  of  flat  country  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
etc.,  must  have  been  made  from  the  drift  of  an 
atjeient  river  of  much  larger  magnitude  than 
the  present  Mississippi.  There  could  have  been 
no  other  source  for  such  a  flow  of  water  except 
from  the  region  of  country  drained  by  the  Great 
Lakes,  which  is  fully  equal,  if  not  greater  in 
extent,  than   the   area  drained  by  the  Missouri. 

But  what  is  stronger  still,  this  mighty  stream 
of  early  geologic  age,  once  emptied  its  waters  at 
a  point  some  three  or  four  hundred  feet  below 
its  present  level,  as  is  fully  shown  by  artesian 
borings,  which  bring  up  vegetable  remains  and 
chips  from  huge  trees  from  that  distance  belo  w  the 
existing  surface.  Itwas  by  the  mighty  rush  of  the 
waters  of  this  huge  river,  laden  with  mud, 
sand,  floating  and  tangled  trees,  etc.,  that  the 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  best  cotton  and 
sugar  land  on  the  Continenfr'have  been  made 
all  along  the  north  western  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  It  is  said  that  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  the  once  rough  and  rugged  bottom 
and  shores  of  this  stream  are  still  to  be  seen 
along  some  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  present 
bed  of  the  Mississippi.  The  gradual  subsi 
deuce  of  the  land  near  the  Gulf  must  account 
for  the  apparent  elevation  of  its  waters  from 
the  level  of  their  earlier  deposits. 


Putting  Grindstones  in  Order. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  grind  a  tool 
properly  on  a  stone  that  wabbles  like  a  drunken 
carriage- wheel.  In  order  to  grind  the  basil  of  a 
chisel  or  plane-iron  true,  the  periphery  of  the 
grindstone  must  revolve  as  true  as  a  millstone. 
The  first  step  toward  putting  a  stone  in  proper 
order  is  to  measure  from  the  center  or  the  eye 
to  the  periphery,  on  four  sides,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  the  stone  has  been  worn 
off  more  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  Wh«n 
a  stone  is  driven  by  a  treadle,  a  large  part  of 
the  grinding  is  done  on  one  side  of  the  stone 
when  the  treadle  is  going  down.  In  such  a 
case,  the  stone  should  be  rehung  with  the  jour- 
nal nearer  one  side  of  the  eye  than  the  center 
of  it.  After  it  has  been  hung  as  true  as  practi- 
cable, screw  down  the  caps  of  the  bearing- 
boxes  so  that  the  journal  will  have  no  play; 
then,  with  the  end  of  an  old  file  turn  a 
small  groove  near  each  edge  of  the  peri- 
phery, after  which  dress  off  each  side 
with  a  shaq>  cold-chisel  an  inch  or  more 
from  the  grinding  surface.  Now  fix  a  solid  rest 
close  to  each  side  of  the  stone,  turn  a  small 
groove  in  each  side  of  tho  stone,  and  dress  off 
the  prominent  parts  with  a  sharp  cold-chisel. 
Always  cut  horizontally  toward  the  middle  of 
the  stone  from  eueh  side,  and  thus  avoid  split- 
ting away  large  chips  from  the  side  of  the  peri- 
phery. Always  use  a  light  hammer  or  mallet 
and  a  small  half-inch  chisel.  With  a  heavy 
hammer  and  large  chisel,  there  will  be  great 
danger  of  chipping  off  a  large  piece  of  the  stone 
beyond  the  mark.  With  a  light  hammer  and  a 
small,  sharp  chisel,  one  can  fit  up  the  periphery 
of  a  wabbling  grindstone,  in  a  brief  space  of 
time,  so  that  it  will  revolve  satisfactorily  true. 
The  Industrial  Monthly. 


What  Oils  will  Ignite  Spontaneonsly. 

That  certain  drying  oils,  as  linseed,  for  ex- 
ample, absorb  oxygen,  thereby  raising  the  tem- 
perature of  the  article  on  which  they  may  be 
spread,  is  well  known,  or  ought  to  be,  and  this 
increase  of  temperature  may  be  carried  to  the 
extent  of  causing  combustion.  That  oiled  rags, 
etc.,  do  take  fire,  and  the  fire  is  from  them 
often  communicated  to  woodwork,  must  be  ad- 
mitted. Hence,  the  origin  of  certain  fires  that 
cannot  be  accounted  for  otherwise. 

The  recent  burning  of  the  monster  balloon 
at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  is  a  case  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, the  linseed  oil  and  varnish  with  which 
it  was  coated  taking  fire  by  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  and  raising  the  temperature  to  the  ex- 
tent of  setting  the  cotton  cloth,  of  which  the 
balloon  was  made,  on  fire. 

But  these  drying  oils  are  vegetable  products, 
the  chief  one  used  being  the  linseed  referred  to. 
It  does  not  follow  that  animal  or  mineral  oils 
will  produce  any  such  effect,  for  they  are  not 
drying  oils  and  therefore  absorbers  of  oxgen. 
Yet  the  mistake  is  possibly  made  and  the  idea 
is  certainly  entertained  that  rags  and  sawdust 
saturated  with  lubricating  oils  will  take  fire 
spontaneously.  We  do  not  understand  the 
matter.  The  fire  at  Faber's  pencil  factory  in 
New  York,  lately,  has  been  attributed  to  saw- 
dust saturated  with  machinery  oil,  taking  fire 
spontaneously,  but  with  how  much  reason. 

Quite  likely  the  common  mistake  is  made  that 
because  certain  things  moistened  with  certain 
oils  take  fire,  these  same  certain  things  will  or 
may  take  fire  if  wet  with  any  oils.  Some  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  oil  heated  by  friction  in 
machinery  bearings  if  allowed  to  fall  on  cotton 
rags,  waste,  sawdust,  and  the  like,  will  gener- 
ate sufficient  heat  to  take  fire,  but  of  that  we 
want  proof.  It  is  an  important  matter,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  those  who  possess  facilities  will 
investigate  the  subject  further. — Cabinet  Maker. 


The  Narrow  Gauge  Convention  which  recent- 
ly met  in  St.  Louis,  was  expected  to  be  attended 
by  every  manager  of  such  an  interest  in  the 
country,  and  to  develope  certain  facts  concern- 
ing which  many  railroad  men  are  now  in  doubt. 
The  friends  of  the  narrow  gauge  system  assert 
that  their  road  can  be  built  and  equipped  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  one-half  that  of  the  broad 
gauge;  that  they  earn  as  much  per  mile  as  the 
latter;  that  they  are  equally  rapid  in  trans- 
porting and  far  more  secure.  So  far  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  question  regarding  the  prac- 
ticability of  narrow-gauge  for  the  business  to 
which  it  has  been  applied. 


Q©OD    He^LJU. 


Grafting    Wax. A    Tecipe    for    making 

grafting-wax,  from  a  practical  nurseryman  of 
great  experience;  is — resin,  six  pounds;  bees- 
wax, one  pound;  tallow,  one  pound;  melt  and 
work  until  cold.  This  is  to  be  used  warm, 
when  working  in  the  house.  For  outdoor  work, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas  recommends  the  same  for- 
mula, except  using  linseed  oil,  one  pint,  in 
place  of  the  tallow.  For  outdoor  work  a  good 
wax  is  made  by  using  one  to  two  pounds  less  of 
resin,  one-half  to  one  more  pound  of  beeswax, 
and  one  and  one-half  pints  of  linseed  oil;  to  be 
melted,  made  in  a  mass,  and  applied  by  hand. 


Test  for  Japan. — Pour  out  a  few  drops  of 
Japan  on  a  stone  or  a  piece  of  glass,  and  add 
two  or  three  drops  of  raw  linseed  oil.  Stir  the 
the  two  together,  and  if  the  oil  readily  combines 
with  the  Japan,  the  dryer  is  of  a  quality  safe  to 
be  used  on  carriage  work.  If  the  Japan  repels 
the  oil  and  the  end  of  the  stick  becomes 
gummy,  the  Japan  is  worthless.  We  have  the 
above  from  a  varnish  and  Japan  maker  of  large 
experience. 


Tan  Color. — The  best  way  to  make  this 
shade  is  to  get  a  pail  of  ground  bark  from  the 
tannery;  but  if  that  can't  be  done,  make  hem- 
lock bark  as  fine  as  possible,  soak  or  beat  it  un- 
til you  think  the  color  is  out;  make  your  goods 
as  soft  as  possible  by  washing  them  in  strong 
soap  suds,  and  immerse;  if  not  dark  enough, 
add  more  bark.  Don't  color  in  iron,  it  will 
make  drab ;  if  you  want  drab,  add  a  little  cop- 
peras. 

Mildew  in  Boat  Sails. — A  safe  plan  is  said 
to  be  to  dry  the  sails  thoroughly,  in  the  open 
air  if  practicable,  and  to  sweep  them  well  on  both 
sides  with  a  strong  hairbrush,  having  sprinkled 
it  beforehand  with  water  in  which  a  little  am- 
monia has  been  dissolved.  Do  not  roll  the  sails 
up  wet,  as  it  is  damp  which  has  produced  the 
mildew.  To  disinfect  sails,  or  prevent  infec- 
tion, carbolic  acid  is  good. 


The  tendency  of  steam  is  to  fly  to  the  coldest 
place  to  impart  its  heat.  If,  for  instance,  a  ball 
of  ice  be  suspended  at  the  ceiling  of  a  room, 
and  some  water  thrown  upon  a  hot  stove  in  the 
room,  the  steam  thus  generated  will  go  contin- 
ually to  the  ice  until  it  is  melted.  Thus  as  an 
equalizer  of  heat  steam  has  no  equal. 


Engraving  Extraordinary. — Claude  Mellen 
engraved  in  1700,  a  full  head  of  Christ  with  one 
unbroken  line.  This  line  commenced  at  the 
appex  of  the  nose,  and  wound  out  and  out  like 
a  watch-spring,  until  it  ended  in  the  border  of 
the  picture. 

Misery  assails  riches,  as  lightning  does 
the  highest  towers.  Or  as  a  tree  that  is 
heavilyy  laden  with  fruit  breaks  its  own 
boughs,  so  do  riches  destroy  tho  virtue  of 
their  possessor. 


Increasing  Longevity  of  Human  Life. 

A  cotemporary  says  that  physiologists  toll  us 
that  with  a  greater  prevalence  of  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  health  the  world  may  expect  an 
increase  of  the  average  duration  of  human  life. 
Perhaps  this  time  is  already  dawning.  At  any 
rate  here  are  a  few  "  health  considerations  " 
for  those  above  sixty.  Von  Moltke,  compara- 
tively juvenile  at  seventy,  plans  and  executes 
such  a  campaign  as  modern  times  never  wit- 
nessed; Emperor  William,  tough  as  oak  at 
seventy-four,  roughs  it  on  the  field  as  jauntily 
as  a  young  lieutenant.  Von  Roon,  the  Prus- 
sian War  Minister,  older  than  either  General  or 
Emperor,  directs  from  Berlin  the  marshaling  of 
hosts  and  gathering  of  supplies. 

Nor  were  these  wonders  of  longevity  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  German  side  of  the  con- 
test. Thiers,  at  seventy-five,  was  seen  at  the 
end  of  the  contest  flitting  with  the  vivacity  of  a 
boy  from  one  camp  to  the  other,  as  a  negotiator 
of  peace,  and  as  the  executive  head  of  the 
French  Government  has  since  shown  a  power 
of  intellect  and  application  to  business  that 
would  be  considered  wonderful  in  any  man  even 
in  the  prime  of  life'.  Of  his  associates,  Dufaure, 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  is  seventy-three,  and 
Guizot,  King  Louis  Philippe's  ex-Minister, 
though  past  eighty,  writes  books  with  as  much 
force  as  when  he  occupied  a  professor's  chair. 
In  England,  where  men  are  reckoned  young 
till  they  are  past  fifty,  splendid  examples  of 
vigorous  old  age  are  plentiful.  Palmerston, 
Lyndhurst  and  Brougham,  octogenarians  all  of 
them,  led  public  opinion  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
end  of  their  days,  and  in  harness.  It  is  said  of 
the  first  of  the  three,  that  after  a  field-night  in 
the  House,  he  would  be  seen  at  daylight  walk- 
ing home  at  a  pace  which  a  .young  man  might 
envy.  Thomas  Carlyle,  over  seventy,  abates 
nothing  of  his  intellectual  vigor;  while  Lord 
John  Russel,  though  creeping  towards  eighty, 
still  attends  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament. 

Mercury  in  the  Human  System. — A  table- 
spoonful  of  quicksilver  was  lately  found  in  an 
old  grave  in  York  county  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  buried  there  in  the  shape 
of  calomel  within  the  patient. — Ex. 

In  old  times  the  doctors  sometimes  adminis- 
tered pure  mercury  as  a  medicine;  a  more  com- 
mon form  of  mercurial  administration  was  the 
blue  mass.  Either  of  these  prescriptions  would 
account  for  the  presence  of  quicksilver;  but 
dosing  with  calomel  would  not.  —  Scientific 
American. 

We  have  known  globules  of  mercury  to  be  ab- 
stracted from  the  systems  of  persons  who  had 
never  taken  it  in  any  form  but  that  of  calomel. 
Calomel  being  a  chloride  of  mercury  formed  by 
heat  and  a  pulverizing  process,  the  mercury  can 
be  precipitated  or  restored  by  the  use  of 
acids.  Why  will  not  the  acids  of  the  stomach, 
which  will  not  act  upon  the  mercury  itself,  de- 
prive it  of  its  chloride  vehicle  and  leave  it  pure. 
If  the  American  does  not  believe  that  dosing 
with  calomel  will  account  for  the  presence  of 
quicksilver,  it  can  be  satisfied  of  the  fact  by 
submitting  a  calomel  dosed  patient  to  an  elec- 
tric bath. — Am.  Manufacturer. 

Necessity  of  Carefulness  in  Old  Age. — An 
old  man  is  like  an  old  wagon;  with  lightloading 
and  careful  usage  it  will  last  for  years;  but  one 
heavy  load  or  sudden  strain  will  break  it,  and 
ruin  it  forever.  So  many  people  reach  the  age 
of  fifty,  sixty,  or  even  seventy,  measurably  free 
from  most  of  the  pains  and  infirmities  of  age, 
cheery  in  heart  and  sound  in  health,  ripe  in 
wisdom  and  experience,  with  sympathies  mel- 
lowed by  age,  and  with  reasonable  prospects 
and  opportunities  for  continued  usefulness  in 
the  world  for  a  considerable  time.  Let  such 
persons  be  thankful,  but  let  them  also  be  care- 
ful. An  old  constitution  is  like  an  old  bone; 
broken  with  ease,  mended  with  difficulty.  A 
young  tree  bends  to  the  gale,  an  old  one  snaps 
and  falls  before  the  blast.  A  single  hard  lift; 
an  hour  of  heating  work;  an  evening  of  expos- 
ure to  rain  or  damp;  a  severe  chill;  an  excess 
of  food;  the  unusual  indulgence  of  any  appetite 
or  passion;  a  sudden  fit  of  anger;  an  improper 
dose  of  medicine; — any  of  these,  or  other  simi- 
lar things,  may  cut  off  a  valuable  life  in  an 
hour,  and  leave  the  fair  hopes  of  usefulness  and 
enjoyment  but  a  shapeless  wreck. 

Drugging. — A  writer  in  the  London  Standard 
described  a  "  most  successful  mode  of  drugging 
in  use  over  the  American  continent,  which  pro- 
duces loss  of  strength  and  torpor,  and  which, 
in  the  case  of  death  resulting,  defies  the  most 
acute  medical  analysis."  He  was  himself  once 
a  victim  to  this  drugging.  lie  drank  one  mouth- 
ful of  so-called  brandy,  and  in  ten  minutes  after 
he  became  giddy,  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and 
then  conciousness,  and  did  not  recover  for  some 
seven  hours  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  walk. 
He  subsequently  got  acquainted  with  a  man 
who  had  been  employed  at  a  New  York  vault  to 
enact  thepartof  a  (bugger,  and  this  respectable, 
and  no  doubt  reliable  individual,  explained  the 
drugging  process.  Part  of  a  bottle  of  any  liquid 
is  decanted  and  the  space  tilled  up  by  tobacco 
smoke,  expelled  from  a  clay  pipe,  well  impreg- 
nated with  nicotine.  The  bottle  is  then  well 
shaken  and  filled  up  again  with  the  portion  be- 
fore taken  out.  It  is  then  left  to  stand  for  a 
week  or  so;  but  if  left  standing  for  a  fortnight 
death  will  M  the  EflBQU  of  drinking. 


Physiological  Action  of  Quinine.- 
physiological  action  of  quinine  has  lately  b< 
the  subject  of  detailed  experiment  by  Binz,  who 
found  it  to  have  extraordinary  power  in  arrest- 
ing the  process  of  fermentation  and  putrefac- 
tion, and  to  be  a  powerful  poiaon  for  low  organ- 
isms, or,  in  other  words,  for  all  moving  bodies 
consisting  of  protoplasms.  It  appears  to  kill 
fungi  and  bacteria,  which  accompany  fermenta- 
lion  and  putrefaction,  and  puts  a  stop  to  these 
processes.  It  arrests  the  motion  of  the  white 
blood  corpuscles,  and  thus  prevents  them  from 
making  their  exit  from  the  blood-vessels.  It 
therefore  diminishes  or  arrests  the  formation  of 
pus  in  inflammation,  pus  consisting  in  great 
measure  of  an  accumulation  of  white  corpuscles 
which  have  issued  from  the  vessels.  It  also 
destroys  the  power  of  certain  substances  to  pro- 
duce ozone.  The  red  blood  corpuscles  have 
this  power,  and,  by  depriving  them  of  it,  qui- 
nine, when  present  in  the  blood,  must  diminish 
the  change  of  tissue  in  the  body,  and  thereby 
lessen  the  production  of  heat. 

It  is  also  found  that  quinine  lessens  oxidation 
in  the  blood;  other  substances,  such  as  snake 
poison,  increasing  it.  When  putrid  fluids  are 
injected  into  the  circulation  of  an  animal,  its 
temperature  rises;  but  if  these  are  previously 
mixed  with  quinine,  this  rise  is  arrested,  or  very 
much  diminished.  According  to  Zuntz,  the  use 
of  quinine  has  a  marked  influence  upon  the  ex- 
cretion of  urea,  the  amount  diminishing  very 
greatly. — Harper's  Monthly 

Ancient  Dentistry. — Among  the  ancients 
great  success  was  obtained  in  this  art.  Cassel- 
ius  was  a  dentist  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman 
trumvirs,  and  gold  was  used  in  the  filling.  But 
nearly  500  B.  C.  gold  was  thus  used,  and  gold 
wire  was  employed  to  hold  artificial  teeth  in 
position,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
new  art.  A  fragment  of  the  tenth  of  the  Roman 
tables,  450  B.  C.,  has  reference  to  preventing 
the  burial  of  any  gold  with  the  dead  except  that 
bound  around  the  teeth.  Herodotus  declares 
that  the  Egyptians  bad  a  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
eases of  teeth  and  their  treatment  2,000  B.  C. 
In  Martial,  Casselius  is  mentioned  as  either  fill- 
ing or  extracting  teeth,  but  he  specified  that  he 
would  not  polish  false  teeth  with  powder.  These 
facts  cover  a  period  of  600  years. 

Fatigue. — In  order  to  understand,  says  Lei- 
big,  the  influence  of  an  irregular  expenditure 
of  force,  we  need  only  to  remember  that  when 
greatly  fatigued  we  lose  our  appetite,  and  that 
when  the  stomach  is  in  full  activity  the  limbs 
are  indisposed  for  performing  hard  work.  In- 
sufficient nourishment  and  fatiguing  work,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  growth,  stop  the  corporeal  de- 
velopment of  the  individual.  The  amount  of 
daily  exercise  necessary  for  health  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  exercise,  and  varies  considera- 
bly with  different  persons  and  with  the  same 
persons  at  different  times.  A  safe  rule  to  go"by 
is  to  exercise  until  slightly  fatigued.  It  should 
not  be  continued  so  long  that  half  an  hour  of 
perfect  rest  will  not  entirely  remove  all  feeling 
of  fatigue. 

Morbid  Fears. — The  fixed  idea  of  having 
heart-disease  is  a  very  common  one.  We  know 
an  Indian  officer  who  indulged  in  it  for  twenty 
years,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  terror  of  his 
wife  and  his  friends,  and  who  died  at  a  good 
old  age,  with  a  perfectly  "  sound  heart,"  physi- 
cally speaking:  By  auscultation,  doctors  can 
very  easily  tell  you  whether  the  heart  is  right, 
just  as  you  can  hear  whether  a  clock  is  right  as 
to  its  tickings  and  beatings.  There  are  other 
very  sure  symptoms  well  known  to  the  profes- 
sion. Many  persons  also  fear  they  have  cancer 
in  the  stomach  or  liver;  oratape  worm.orsomo 
other  dreadful  malady;  but  generally  these 
fears  are  the  result  of  a  disordered  imagination, 
and  groundless. — Herald  of  Health. 

Micrococci  in  Measles  and  Scarlet  Fe- 
ver.— Dr.  Hallier,  well  known  by  his  researches 
upon  the  fungi  as  supposed  agents  or  concomi- 
tants of  disease,  states  in  a  recent  paper  that 
measles  and  scarlet  fever  are  both  occasioned 
by  tho  presence  of  certain  fungi  in  the  blood, 
which  can  be  seen  by  the  microscopo  in  the 
form  of  minute  cell-like  spores,  called  micrococ- 
cus. In  the  course  of  treatment  of  persons  af- 
fected with  the  above  diseases  care  was  taken  to 
collect  the  perspiration  obtained  from  the  pa- 
tients under  these  circumstances,  which,  on  be- 
ing submitted  to  Dr.  Hallier  for  examination, 
was  found  to  contain  the  micrococcus  in  abun- 
dance. 


Toothache. — A  correspondent  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Magazine  gives  the  following  curious  remedy : 
Put  a  piece  of  quick-lime  as  big  as  a  walnut  in 
a  pint  of  water,  in  a  bottle.  Clean  tho  teeth 
with  it,  every  morning,  rinsing  tho  mouth  with 
clean  water  afterwards.  If  the  teeth  are  good, 
it  will  preserve  them  and  koep  away  toothache; 
if  the  teeth  are  gone,  it  will  harden  the  gums, 
so  that  they  will  masticate  crusts  and  all. 

In  India,  whero  stinging  insects  and  soveral 
crawling  reptiles  are  often  wounding  people, 
they  apply  chloroform  on  lint,  which  speedily 
allays  irritation  and  perhaps  neutralizes  the 
poison.     Why  not  try  it  here. 

On,  of  Pkim-khmint. — A  writer  in  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  1'harniacy  asserts  that  commer- 
cial oil  of  peppermint  is  adulterated  to  the  ex- 
tent of  thirty  to  forty  per  cent.,  with  castor  oil 
and  alcohol. 


Take  Care  of  Your  Health. — A  man  too 
busy  to  take  care  of  his  health  islike  a  mechan- 
ic too  busy  to  take  caro  of  his  tools. 
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State  Fair. 


The  officers  of  the  State  Society  are  wide 
awake  making  preparations  for  the  approaching 
State  Fair.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  on  the 
9th  inst.,  a  full  speed  premium  was  adopted, 
and  will  soon  be  ptiblished.  The  price  of  ad- 
mission to  the  Park  was  reduced  to  50  cents, 
and  the  price  for  a  seat  in  the  grand  stand  was 
fixed  at  50  cents  for  gentlemen — Ladies'  seats 
free. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Park  was  author- 
ized to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  ad- 
ditional stalls  at  the  Park  so  as  to  accommo- 
date a  much  larger  number  of  stock  of  all  kinds 
than  ever  before.  The  Visiting  Committee  re- 
ported that  the  prospects  are  good  for  one  of 
the  largest  exhibitions  ever  held  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Everybody  seemed  to  be  making  arrange- 
ments to  attend.  All  the  district  and  county 
Fairs  are  working  in  harmony  with  the  State 
Society.  Taken  all  in  all  the  Fair  of  1872  bids 
fair  to  exceed  all  its  predecessors,  and  present 
a  creditable  exposition  of  the  industries  and  re- 
sources of  the  State. 


Refused.— The  advertisement  (with  cash) 
from  W.  H.  Chidester,  New  York.  Keason. 
We  think  our  readers  are  better  off  without 
reading,  and  certainly   without    answering  his 

advertisement. 


On  File. — From  J.  M.    S.,  Hopeton.     From 
G.  D.  C,  Riverside.     Farm  House  Chat. 


Editorial  Notes  Among  the  Farmers. 

It  is  so  uncommon  to  have  poor  crops  in  So- 
noma county  that  every  farmer  we  met  seemed 
to  feel  called  upon  to  appologize,  not  only  for 
the  appearance  of  his  own  grain  but  for  that  of 
the  general  grain  crop  of  the  county.  As  we 
have  before  remarked,  the  coast  counties  are 
generally  favored  with  a  good  complement  of 
rain  each  winter,  and  the  fogs  of  the  summer 
ensure  a  good  crop  of  the  cereals.  The  past 
winter,  however,  brought  so  much  and  so  con- 
stant rain  during  the  usual  time  of  sowing,  that 
all  farming  operations  were  suspended  until 
very  late  in  the  season.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  grain  was  generally  sown  late  and 
the  ground  was  not  in  very  good  condition. 
The  usual  late  rains  failing  and  the  accus- 
tomed fogs  being  suspended  this  season,  the 
cereals  and  grass  are  unusally  light.  But  no 
other  people  of  the  State  are  in  a  better  condi- 
tion to  meet  the  consequences  of  light  crops 
than  those  of  Sonoma  county.  And  while  they 
apologize  they  do  not  complain.  In  fact  they 
seem  as  well  satisfied  with  their  lot  and  location 
as  any  people  we  have  met  in  the  State. 
Petaluma. 

This  town  is,  of  course,  to  some  extent,  feel- 
'ug  in  advance  the  effects  of  a  comparative  fail- 
ure of  crops  in  the  county,  but  a  more  gallant, 
enterprising,  generous-hearted  people,  we  have 
not  met  in  all  our  travels,  than  the  people  of 
Petaluma.  Nor  have  we  met  anywhere  a  more 
wide-awake  and  determined  set  of  men  con- 
trolling the  business  and  destinies  of  a  District 
Agricultural  Society  than  those  composing  the 
management  of  the  Sonoma  and  Marin  Society, 
located  at  this  place.  Already  are  they  busy 
in  making  preparations  for  the  annual  fair, 
to  come  off  in  September.  Already  are  many 
of  the  stalls  at  the  fair  ground  occupied  with 
young  horses  in  training  for  ihe  trials  ol  speed 
to  be  had  at  the  fair. 

Seneca  Daniels, 
J.hat  successful  stock  breeder,  both  in  the  line 
of  horned  cattle  and  horses,  has  fifteen  colts, 
all  the  get  of  his  celebrated  stallion  McLellan, 
on  the  grounds  speeding  for  the  District  and 
State  Fairs. 

Mr.  Daniels  has  now  seventy  colts  between 
one  and  six  years  old,  sired  by  this  favorite 
horse,  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  some  of  them 
will  make  a  record  worthy  of  their  sire.  He 
has  six  thoroughbred  mares,  the  dams  of  a 
number  of  his  most  promising  colts. 
Devon  Cattle. 

At  the  residence  of  Mr.  D.,  we  had  the  pleas- 
use  of  seeing  his  herd  of  beautiful  Devon  cattle. 
This  herd  consists  of  twenty-five  head  of  cows 
and  calves — all  one  color — a  deep  bright,  red. 
For  easy  keeping  qualities  symmetry  of  form 
and  desirableness  of  color,  this  breed  of  cattle 
are  not  excelled  by  any  other.  In  Mr.  Dan- 
iel's opinion  they  are  for  general  purposes 
superior  to  all  others.  Mr.  D.  had  just  sold 
his  two  last  bulls — one  a  three-year  old  and  one 
a  yearling.  He  will  import  others  this  summer 
to  supply  their  places.  He  has  also  a  number 
of  very  fine  bull  calves. 

Hennery. 

While  walking  over  the  rolling  hills  of  which, 
in  part,  Mr.  D's,  valuable  home  farm  consists, 
we  came  upon  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
be9t  planned  and  managed  henneries  it  has  ever 
been  our  lot  to  behold  in  California  or  any  other 
State.  It  might  very  appropriately  be  termed 
a  chicken  village.  It  was  located  in  a  ravine 
through  which  was  a  small  stream  running, 
supported  by  living  water.  The  surrounding 
hills  protect  it  from  the  prevailing  winds.  The 
village  consisted  of  some  three  or  four  small 
board  houses  about  12  by  14  feet  square.  In 
one  end  of  each  of  these  houses  were  the  nests 
and  in  the  other  the  roosts  for  the  large  ,hens. 
These  houses  were  situated  at  a  considerable 
distance,  say  twenty  rods  apart.  One  house  of 
about  the  same  size  was  the^ store  room  for  the 
chicken-feed  and  a  work-shop  for  the  poultry 
master.  Scattered  over  a  space  of  four  or  five 
acres,  and  extending  up  the  sides  of  the  hills 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  coops,  each  one  con- 
taining a  hen,  the  mother  of  a  brood  of  chick- 
ens or  turkeys. 

The  prettiest  sight  of  all  were  the  young 
chickens  and  turkeys,  from  1,500  to  2,000,  all 
the  way  from  a  quarter  to  half  grown,  running 
in  droves  all  over  the  country  for  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  circumference,  to  the  very  summits  of 
the  surrounding  hills,  catching  the  unlucky  flies 
and  grasshoppers  that  happened  to  come  that 
way.     Mr.  D.  says  this  chicken  business  is  the 


best  paying  enterprise  he  has  engaged  in.  He 
started  it  to  supply  his  table  with  meat  and 
eggs,  but  it  had  grown  away  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  his  own  table  and  now  makes  no 
small  figure  in  the  annual  income  of  his  farm. 
The  chickens,  old  and  young  are  all  healthy 
and  in  a  thriving  condition,  and  bj*  careful 
management,  keeping  the  coops  at  a  good  dis- 
tance apart  and  clean,  and  supplied  with  plenty 
of  fresh  water  and  good  food  they  are  kept  so 
from  year  to  year. 

Among  the  Wine  Growers. 
Sonoma  Valley  is  one  of  the  first  localities  in 
the  State  in  which  the  vine  was  planted,  and  is 
justly  celebrated  the  world  over,  for  the  superi- 
or quality  of  its  wines  and  brandies.     To   visit 
this  valley,  its  vineyards  and  wine  cellars,    was 
therefore   one   of  the   principal  objects  of  the 
visiting  committee  in  their  travels  through  this 
portion  of  the  State.      This  fact  was  no  sooner 
known  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Sonoma 
and  Marin  Agricultural  Society  than  provision 
was  made  for   our  conveyance   to   the  desired 
locality,  and  Treasurer  F.  W.  Longee,  and  citi- 
zen G.  Warner,  volunteered  to   accompany  us. 
A  pleasant  ride  of  about  three  hours  in  an  easy 
carriage  over  a  spur  of  the  Coast  Range,  that  di- 
vides the  Petaluma  from  the  Sonoma  valley,  and 
at  the  same  time  serves  as  a  barrier  to  the  coast 
fogs  found  us  at  the  pallacial  residence  of  J.  R. 
Snyder.      This  residence  is  situated  on  the  east 
of  the  valley,  on  the  brow  of  an  oval  hill  at  an  ele- 
vation which  commands  a  delightful  view  of  the 
rich  flatlauds  of  the  valley  below.  The  ever  pres- 
ent light-green  of  the  vineyards  through  which 
you  i  ide.aud  which  here  everywhere  abound,  the 
cropping  nut  of  volcanic  ledges  here  and   there 
as  yon  wind   your   way   up   the   elevation,    the 
massive  walls  of  the  wine   cellar   seen    through 
the  dark  green  foliage  of  the  live  oak,   and   the 
lofty  broken  peaks  of   the  Coast  Range  in   the 
back  ground,   give  to   the  location  an   air  of 
Alpine  beauty  and  grandeur.     As  you  approach 
the  residence,  you  seem  almost  to  hear   within 
its  massive  walls  the  Major's  voice  as  he  sings; 
"  The  ruby  dew  that  'stills 
Upon  Val  d'Arnois  hills. 
Touching  the  sense  with  odor  so  divine 
That  not  the  violet, 
Its  lips  with  morning  wet. 
Utters  such  sweetness  from  her  little  shrine. 
When  I  drink  of  it  I  rise 
O'er  the  hill  that  make  s  all  poets  wise; 
And  in  my  voice  and  in  my  song 
Grow  so  sweet  and  grow  so  strong. 
I  challenge  Phoebus  with  his  Delphic  eyes! 
Give  me  then  from  a  golden  measure 
The  ruby  that  is  my  treasure,  my  treasure!  " 

We  were  temporarily  disappointed  in  find- 
ing that  the  Major  was  not  at  home.  But  a 
few  minutes  elapsed,  however,  when  he  and  his 
daughter  drove  up  aud  extended  to  us  a  cordial 
reception,  in  that  easy  and  hospitable  manner 
for  which  the  old  California  pioneers  are  so 
eminently  distinguished,  and  which  places  one 
so  completely  at  ease.  A  walk  through  the  vine- 
yard show's  that  the  location  has  been  selected 
with  admirable  judgment.  The  soil  is  of  the 
best  for  wine  purposes — being,  to  u  great  exent 
composed  of  the  wash  and  debris  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  thrown  up  evidently  by  volcanic 
eruptions.  Being  sheltered  from  the  fogs  of 
the  coast,  and  yet  so  near  the  sea,  the  climate 
is  equible  and  well  calculated  for  ripening  the 
grape  in  the  best  possible  manner  to  make  a 
light  and  delicate  wine.  We  next  were  shown 
the  cellar  and  invited  to  sample  the  wines  them- 
selves. Here  we  found  samples  of  each  year's 
vintage  since  18C6.  We  will  not  attempt  here 
to  give  an  opinion  as  to  their  quality.  Suffice 
it  so  Sfiy  that  the  Major  intends  placing 
samples  on  exhibition  at  the  Wine  Growers' 
Association,  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
State  Fair,  and  we  think  he  may  do  so  without 
fear  of  an  unfavorable  result.  The  Major  is 
wide  awake  to  whatever  may  benefit  this  great 
industry — to  whatever  may  improve  our  wines 
and  introduce  them  into  general  use  instead  of 
the  alcoholic  and  poisonous  mixtures  hereto- 
fore so  extensively  imported  to  this  country. 
He  is  now  engaged  in  testing  the  wines 
of  the  different  vineyards  in  Sonoma 
county,  to  ascertain  their  percentage  of  al- 
cohol. His  cellar  contains  from  35,000  to 
40,000  gallons  of  wine,  mostly  of  the  vintage  of 
1870  aud  1871.  We  spent  here  a  most  agree- 
able night,  and  after  breakfast  next  morning 
the  Major's  carriage  was  at  the  door  ready  to 
give  us  a  turn  through  the  valley.  The  first 
place  we  visited  was  the 

Biicna  Vista  Viniculturist  Association. 
Learning  that  by  the  rules  of  this  association 
the  Superintendent  could  not  admit  anyone 
iuto  the  cellar  without  permit  from  the  Presi- 
dent, Judge  O.  H.  Pratt,  we  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  be  fully  armed  and  equipped  with  the 
necessary  papers.  We  were  politely  met  by 
Messrs.  Grotham  and  Eitz  the  cellar  master 
and  champagne  maker  in  charge,  and  shown 
the  entire  establishment,  but  as  the  Rubal  has 
lately  given  a  full  and  very  correct  description 
of  the  same,  we  shall  omit  particulars.  The 
Association  has  on  their  place  540  acres  of  bearing 
vines.  They  have  sold  nearly  all  their  wine 
except  the  vintage  of  1871 — samples  only  of 
previous  vintages  since  1866  having  been  re- 
tained. In  187l  they  made  142,000  gallons  of 
wine  aud  5,000  gallons  of  brandy.  They  turn 
out  about.  5, 000  bottles  of  champagne  each  month. 
There  are  at  this  time  about  30,000  bot- 
tles in  the  racks.  Each  bottle  is  jarred  by 
hand  each  day  while  in  the  rack,  and 
the  average  time  of  setting  is  two  and  a 
half  months.  We  went  through  the  entire 
establishment  and  were  very  politely  shown 
every  process,  and  listened  to  a  full  description 
of  the  same  by  Mr.  Eitz.  Our  traveling  com- 
panion, Col.  Younger,  being  more  of  a  cattle 
than   wine   man,  and  having   been   told  that  it 


was  almost  impossible  for  one  to  go  through  so 
extensive  an  establishment  and  come  out  per- 
fectly straight,  faltered  on  the  way  and  awaited 
our  return  in  the  outer  room.  We  noticed, 
however,  when  the  sparkling  champagne  was 
brought  on  beseemed  to  appreciate  good  wine  as 
well  as  any  one.  So  much  so  that  the  Major  could 
not  forbear  relating  the  anecdote  of  the  Piker 
who,  having  indulged  on  a  similar  occasion, 
confidentially  remarked  to  a  friend,  "this  is  the 
best  way  to  eat  grapes  I  ever  knew,  you  get  so 
much  grapes  in  so  small  a  compass. ' ' 
0.  W.   Craig. 

We  next  visited  this  gentleman's  placo;  ho 
has  a  vineyard  of  about  28,000  vines;  buys 
grapes  from  neighbors  and  makes  on  an  average 
from  25,000  to  30,000  gallons  of  wine  a  year. 
Has  on  hand  samples  of  wines  since  1807.  Is 
also  extensively  engaged  in  making  brandy. 
Uses  Schleifer's  patent  still  and  thinks  it  has 
many  advantages  over  other  kinds.  From  the 
quality  of  the  brandy  tasted  wo  conclude  that 
either  the  still  is  good  or  Mr.  Craig  understands 
his  business — perhaps  both — also  that  the  ma- 
terial from  which  it  is  made  must  be  superior. 

We  were  next  driven  to  the  farm  of  our  old 
Sacramento  friend, 

Leonard  Goss, 

Who  with  his  amiable  lady  gave  us  a  cor- 
dial greeting,  and  did  not  forget  the  wants  of 
the  inner  man.  Mr.  Goss  has  a  beautiful  and 
valuable  farm  of  320  acres,  is  engaged  in  gen- 
eraly  farming,  including  vine  growing  and  wine 
making.  Has  75  acres  in  vines  just  coming 
into  bearing;  made  his  first  winein  1871 — 10,000 
gallons;  takes  to  country  life  naturally  and 
says  he  is  happy  and  contented. 

On  up  the  valley  we  went,  Mr.  (loss  increas- 
ing our  party,  to  the  place  of 

William  McPherson  Hill, 
One  of  the  pioneer  horticulturists  and  farmers 
of  Sonoma  valley  and  the  State.  Mr.  Hill  was 
to  Sonoma  what  A.  P.  Smith  was  to  Sacramen- 
to. As  early  as  1852,  he  imported  fruit  I 
various  kinds  and  set  out  an  orchard.  In  1866 
his  peach  trees  bore  quite  freely  aud  sold 
peaches  at  $9  per  dozen,  in  quantities.  From 
200  peach  trees  planted  in  1862,  he  gathered 
in  1857,  37,000  lbs.  of  peaches  which  he  sold  as 
high  as  $1.26 per  lb.  From  the  two  cherry 
trees  planted  in  1852  he  realized  in  L85E  ~VI  pea 
tree  for  cherries  sold,  of  these  two  trees  one 
died  this  season  and  the  other  is  still  alive. 
Mr.  Hill  is  also  engaged  in  the  same  business. 
He  has  75  acres  in  vines  mostly  of  valuable 
foreign  varieties-prizes  theZinfindel  very  highly 
for  wine — has  samples  of  wine  on  hand  of 
each  year  since  1867— winter  of  1871—10,000 
gallons.  On  our  trip  through  the  valley  we 
passed  many  other  valuable  places  and  regret 
we  had  not  time  to  call.  We  shall  long  remem- 
ber our  trip  through  Marin  and  Sonoma  coun- 
ties. We  found  the  Rubal  everywhere  and  con- 
sequently felt  at  home  everywhere. 

Artesian  Wells  in  Idaho. 

We  see  by  the  Idaho  Press,  that  artesian 
wells  are  to  be  resorted  to  in  that/Territory,  for 
irrigation  purposes,  and  supply  of  water  for  the 
towns.  The  valleys  and  plains  of  that  Territory 
are  well  suited  to  agricultural  purposes  in  every 
respect  except  a  supply  of  water — the  spring 
rains  and  melting  of  the  snows  are  all  they  have 
to  depend  upon  for  the  season.  With  water,  the 
plains  would  "blossom  like  the  rose,"  and  the 
soil  produce  an  abundance  of  grain,  grass  and 
vegetables.  The  soil  of  the  large  valleys  that 
are  so  destitute  during  the  hot  summer  months 
is  really  better  than  that  of  Utah — which  is  so 
well  adapted  to  agriculture  when  properly 
irrigated.  The  Idaho  basins  with  plenty  of 
water  would  yield  fine  fruits.and  product  the 
best  varieties,  and  in  great  abundance.  Somo 
experiments  have  been  made  by  enterprising 
parties  who  have  located  small  farms  where 
they  could  supply  themselves  with  water  from 
a  river  or  large  springs — and  the  n  suit  has 
been  satisfactory. 

The  citizens  of  Boise  City  have  been  devoting 
their  attention  within  a  few  weeks  to  this 
artesian  well  system — they  have  experienced 
some  trouble  and  drawbacks  from  employing 
incompetent  men,  and  put  to  considerable 
unnecessary  expense.  The  Standard  gives  the 
citizens  a  piece  of  advice  to  this  effect:  "Try 
it  again  and  succeed,  and  thus  get  back  the 
money  now  apparently  thrown  away.  It  is 
your  only  chance  to  get  even." 

The  Queen  river  valley  and  all  the  valleys 
north  of  Snake  river,  arc  rich  in  soil  and  climate, 
and  with  plenty  of  water  would  make  fine  farm- 
ing lands,  and  afford  pleasant  homes  to  the 
agricultural  citizens  of  Idaho.  Several  wells 
have  been  dug  in  all  these  valleys  and  water  is 
usually  obtained  at  20  or  30  feet  below  the 
surface. 

The  Artesian  Well  company  now  operating  at 
Boise  d  i  not  sdem  to  understand  the  process  of 
drilling,  whereat  the  press  of  that  city  advise 
them  "not  to  get  the  cart  before  the  horse  so 
often."  No  doubt  the  successful  sinking  of  the 
wells  and  a  bountiful  supply  of  water  will  yet 
reward  the  labors  that  are  now  being  made  un- 
der difficulties. 
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An  Hour  Among  the  Flowers. 

In  all  this  beautiful  world,  San  Francisco  is 
undoubtedly  the  one  only  Eden  of  flowers. 
Our  climate  is  so  genial  that  summer  and 
winter,  winter  and  summer,  they  are  seen  in 
such  prodigal  profusion,  variety  and  beauty  as 
to  excite  the  admiration  of  every  resident,  lover 
of  the  beautiful  aud  the  envy  of  the  stranger. 

Upon  the  altar  of  prayer,  on  the  desk  of  the 
banker,  the  counter  of  the  merchant,  in  the 
lady's  boudoir,  in  the  parlor  of  the  rich  and  in 
the  dwelling  of  the  humblest  poor,  these  em- 
blems of  purity  pour  out  their  rich  fragrance 
and  gladden  our  hearts  with  their  sparkling 
beauty;  and  we  have  often  wondered  where  all 
these  charming  flowers  came  from. 

Attracted  by  a  gorgeous  bouquet  and  pots  of 
strikingly  elegant  flowers  in  the  window  of  the 
business  house  of  E.  E.  Moore,  seedsman,  nur- 
seryman and  florist,  425  Washington  street  we 
were  induced  to  step  in  and  see  if  we  could 
solve  the  mystery  of  their  place  of  growth 
and  rare  development.  We  found  them  to  be 
entirely  the  growth  of  his  own  grounds,  and  he 
invited  us  at  once  to  take  a  ride  with  him  to  the 
corner  of  Jones  and  Chestnut  streets  and  see 
what  he  was  doing  in  his  line  of  business. 

We  accepted  the  invitation  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments were  at  the  place  indicated.  Here,  so 
near  North  Beach  it  seemed  to  us  the  ocean  air 
must  be  too  harsh  for  the  growth  of  such  deli- 
cate beauties,  we  found  a  perfect  exuberance  of 
vegetation,  in  a  soil  evidently  well  adapted  to 
the  growth  and  habits  of  a  vast  variety  of 
plants,  that  in  green  houses  and  open  grounds 
were  everywhere  flourishing  in  the  full  strength 
of  a  perfect  development. 

In  one  portion  of  the  grounds,  are  the  pro- 
pagating borders,  where  the  choicest  plants  the 
world  produces,  gathered  in  from  England, 
France,  Italy,  China,  Japan  and  Australia  are 
reproduced  from  seeds,  suckers,  slips,  cuttings 
and  divisions  of  roots  and  bulbs,  and  grown  to 
a  condition  of  flowering  perfection. 

In  another  quarter  are  seen  great  masses  of 
beautiful  flowers,  from  which  bushels  are  daily 
cut  and  sold  to  the  rogular  bouquet  dealers, 
whose  business  is  specially  to  arrange  them  in 
bouquet  form  for  market,  a  business  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  their  propagation;  and  it  is  simply 
astonishing  to  see  the  immense  quantities  of 
flower3  that  these  grounds  daily  supjfly,  not 
only  to  bouquet  dealers  but  to  others  who  may 
send  in  their  orders. 

Not  only  flowers,  but  here  also  are  grown  all 
the  choicest  varieties  of  elegant  plants,  elegant 
in  form  of  leaf  and  coloring  and  so  many 
species  as  to  be  beyond  enumeration  here,  were 
we  to  attempt  it.  Nor  is  this  all,  but  the  most 
rare,  useful  and  ornamental  among  deciduous 
and  evergreen  trees,  here  find  a  genial  soil,  and 
show  a  growth  that  tells  of  a  scientific  culture. 
And  thus  and  there  we  found  one  of  the  souroes 
from  whence  comes  so  many  beautiful  flowers. 

Who  has  Lost  a  Bridle  ? — A  Minnesota 
wood-chopper  hewed  down  a  tall  tree  the  other 
day  and  upon  splitting  up  the  trunk  with  an 
axe  and  wedge,  fourd  embedded  in  the  wood 
at  the  point  where  the  trunk  diverged  into 
branches,  a  leather  bridle  of  antique  pattern, 
with  bit  and  buckles  attached,  and  all  in  a  re- 
markable state  of  preservation.  It  was  found 
fully  thirty  feet  from  the  ground  and  its  pres- 
ence there  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition  that  some  passing  horseman  had 
used  the  crotch  of  a  sapling  as  a  rest  for  his 
bridle,  and,  led  from  the  place  in  pursuit  of  his 
straying  horse,  had  been  unable  to  find  it  again, 
aud  abandoned  the  bridle  to  be  carried  up  and 
entombed  by  the  slow  growth  of  the  tree.  It  is 
believed  that  the  tree  must  have  been  fifty  years 
in  hiding  its  treasure. 

We  clip  the  above  item  from  the  Morning  Call; 
but  hope  it  is  not  claimed  as  original,  for  who 
does  not  know,  that  there  is  no  elongation  or 
lifting  up  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  or  its  "crotch," 
if  it  have  one,  from  the  hight  at  which  it  is 
first  formed,  though  it  live  a  thousand  years. 

Subplus  Melons. — Instead  of  allowing  the 
surplus  melons  of  the  farm  to  go  to  waste 
toward  the  close  of  the  season,  send  to  the  office 
of  the  Bubal  Pbess  for  Wadsworth's  work  on 
Melon  Sugar  Making.  Price,  fifty  cents  in 
coin,  or  sixty  cents  in  currency  or  postage 
stamps. 

Otjb  Patent  Elastic  File-Holders. — We 
have  sold  many  of  these,  and  never  heard  but 
one  verdict  concerning  them — and  that  highly 
in  their  favor.  Price  $1.50  post  paid.  Will 
last  many  years  and  preserve  thousands  of 
papers. 


Petersen's  Patent  Bee  Hive. 

In  the  Rubal  of  April  27th  we  gave  a  short 
description  of  Petersen's  patent  bee  hive,  with 
a  cut  illustrative  of  its  form  as  a  whole,  and 
being  one  of  the  two  that  we  here  present;  but 
the  other  cut  which  had  not  then  been  received 
from  the  engraver,  gives  a  clearer  illustration 
of  the  interior  of  the  hive,  the  form  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  frames  for  the  support  of 
honey  and  breeding  comb. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  new  hive 
over  many  of  those  in  common  use  are  the  fa- 
cility it  affords  of  examining  at  all  times  the 
stores  of  the  bees,  and  the  taking  away  of  any 
surplus,  or  supplying  whatever  may  be  want- 
ing. Also  the  presence  and  state  of  health  of 
the  queen  bee,  in  fact  of  the  whole  hive.  It 
enables  the  keeper  to  interfere  in  all  sorts  of 
emergencies ;  increasing  the  number  of  bees  by 
artificially  creating  young  swarms;  and  what  is 
of  especial  importance  to  the  progress  of  bee 
science,  can  be  thoroughly  examined  with  ref- 


sort  are  sold  at  $6.00,  and-  the  others  at  $5.00. 
The  swarm  carrier,  which  is  necessary  in 
order  to  place  a  swarm  into  the  hives,  will  cost 
fifty  cents. 

This  hive  has  been  patented  through  the 
Scientific  Peess  Patent  Agency  by  P.  O.  Pet- 
tersen  who  can  be  addressed  care  of  W.  H. 
Raymond,  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Clay  streets, 
Oakland,  Alameda  Co. 

State  and  County  Rights  for  sale  by  Wiester 
&   Co.,  17  New  Montgomery  street,  San  Fran- 


erence  to  the  behavior  and  habits  of  the  differ- 
ent bees,  queens,  drones  and  workers,  although 
there  is  no  glass  used  in  its  construction. 

Persons  familiar  with  the  habits  of  bees  know 
that  one  of  their  most  necessary  and  frequent 
employments  is  the  expulsion  of  the  overheated 
and  foul  air  from  the  hive.  To  do  this,  the 
bees  station  themselves  at  or  near  the  open- 
'ng  in  the  hive,  turning  their  heads  inward, 
take  hold  with  their  feet  and  move  their  wings 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  cause  a  considerable 
current  of  air,  frequently  causing  a  draft 
strong  enough  to  be  perceptibly  felt  outside  the 
hive.  The  improvements  in  this  hive  consist 
in  providing  it  with  suitable  openings  both 
above  and  below  by  means  of  which  the  neces- 
sary ventilation  can  be  secured  and  regulated. 
One  hive  has  a  gable  roof,  and  at  intervals  in 
the  upper  edge  of  the   side  walls  saw  cuts  or 


kerfs  are  provided  which  will  be  sufficiently 
wide  to  afford  a  passage  for  the  air.  A  strip  is 
secured  between  the  projecting  eaves  and  side 
of  the  hive  so  as  to  leave  a  triangular  space  ex- 
tending from  end  to  end  of  the  hive,  and  thus 
provide  a  passage  for  the  air.  By  stopping  up 
the  ends  of  this  passage,  the  ventilation  is  shut 
off.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  hive  is  a  false 
bottom,  the  side  edges  of  which  are  also 
provided  with  saw  cuts  or  kerfs.  At  short 
intervals  and  in  the  lower  edge  of  the 
sides  of  the  hives  other  kerfs  are  cut  so  as 
to  break  joints  with  the  first  mentioned. 
The  frames  are  made  in  the  usual  manner,  ex- 
cept that  the  upper  corners  are  rounded  and 
project  slightly,  so  that  they  will  fit  into  a 
groove  in  the  upper  part  of  the  hive  and  bo  sus- 
pended there,  and  they  can  be  turned  slightly 
so  as  to  come  out  easily.  There  is  sufficient 
space  over  them  to  admit  the  hand  so  as  to  re- 
move them  when  necessary.  A  flat  piece  of 
wood  covering  two  frames  is  laid  over  the  tops 
so  as  to  prevent  the  bees  from  building  above. 
When  these  loose  pieces  are  taken  out  the  frames 
may  be  removed.  There  is  a  door  at  each  end 
of  the  hive  which  may  be  opened  so  as  to  get  at 
the  honey  from  either  end.  A  portion  of  the 
hive  may  be  partitioned  off  when  convenient  by 
a  piece  of  board  which  fits  into  it.  The  other 
hive  is  similar  in  construction,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  the  flat  roof,  making  it  cheaper. 
Two  kinds  of   hives   are   made.     The   better 


Salt  as  a  Fertilizer. 

In  all  countries  where  salt  can  be  obtained 
at  cheap  rates,  it  can  be  used  profitably  on  all 
light  lands  as  a  direct  and  quick  fertilizer.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  certain  root  crops, 
and  especially  the  mangel  wurzel  are  very  greatly 
benefitted  by  using  salt  as  a  fertilizer.  All  the 
grasses  and  clovers  are  increased  in  quantity 
and  quality;  giving  to  the  stalk  or  haulm  more 
of  strength  and  maturity;  and  particularly  is  its 
effect  apparent  upon  dry  Luid  in  a  dry  sea- 
son; and  as  this  condition  of  soil  aud  climate 
pertains  to  much  of  California,  it  is  believed 
that  salt  will  eventually  become  with  us  a  staple 
fertilizer. 

It  is  said  by  Liebig,  that  its  effect  upon  cere- 
als and  particularly  wheat  and  barley,  is  on  ac- 
counts of  its  power  to  dissolve  the  silica  of  the 
soil,  which  goes  to  strengthen  the  straw,  and  to 
the  production  of  a  large  portion  of  the  heads  of 
wheat  exclusive  of  the  grain.  It  has  been  found 
that  upon  land  said  to  be  too  rich  for  wheat, 
and  on  which  the  straw  was  too  weak,  and  con- 
sequently "lodged,"  the  application  of  salt 
always  remedies  the  evil. 

Salt  Increases  the  Product. 
Well  conducted  experiments  prove  that  the 
application  of  200  pounds  of  salt,  as  atop  dress- 
ing for  wheat  in  early  spring,  strengthens  the 
strav,  without  increasing  its  growth,  and  adds 
materially  to  the  weight  of  the  grain  per  acre, 
without  increasing  the  quantity  by  measure. 

Ths  same  quantity  per  acre  will  increase  the 
quanity  and  quality  of  grasses  upon  closely  fed 
pasture  grounds,  which  is  probably  owing  in 
part  to  its  deliquescence  or  power  of  attract- 
ing moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  The  same 
effect  is  noticeable  where  plaster — gypsum — is 
sown  broad  cast  in  spring  upon  any  of  the 
clovers;  not  only  the  quality  but  the  quantity 
is  largely  increased,  whether  the  land  is  in  re- 
ality made  more  fertile  or  not. 

Lands  have  been  rendered  more  fertile  by 
simply  rrigating  with  the  waters  of  salt  springs 
in  numerous  localities,  but  it  is  easy  to  do  too 
much  where  the  supply  of  salt  is  abundant  and 
cheap. 

Water  as  a   Fertilizer. 

A  correspondent  asks  the  following  question: 
"  Is  it  eyer  claimed,  that  pure  spring  or  river 
water,  is  in  any  respect  a  fertilizer  of  lands, 
beyond  tie  furnishing  of  a  sufficiency  of  mois- 
ture to  ar.d  soils,  that  without  it  would  not  be 
made  productive  ?" 

We  do  aot  consider  the  question  fairly  put, 
because  ve  know  of  no  pure  spring  or  river 
water.  If  ordinary  spring  or  river  water  is 
meant,  no  matter  how  clear  of  impurities  it 
may  appeir  to  the  eye,  then  we  say  emphatical- 
ly, yes!  and  for  the  following  reasons:  We  have 
seen  a  hillside  of  an  Eastern  New  York  farm, 
that  had  for  many  years  produced  little  more 
than  the  common  daisy  aud  a  small  running 
vine  called  five-finger,  completely  renovated 
and  made  to  produce  luxuriant  crops  of  nutri- 
tious grasses,  by  the  simple  turning  on  of  the 
water  of  a  large  spring  brought  to  the  place  a 
third  of  a  mile  through  a  leaden  pipe,  and  the 
mere  harrowing  in  upon  the  surface  the  neces- 
sary glass  seeds. 

This  field  continued  steadily  to  increase  in 
productiveness  for  years,  in  fact  till  it  had  at- 
tained its  apparent  maximum  of  production, 
without  the  addition  of  any  manure  whatever. 
We  have  seen  numerous  instances  of  increas- 
ed and  continued  productiveness  in  soils  by 
flooding  at  intervals  with  clear  river  water. 
Such  lands  are  capable  of  yielding  indefinitely 
large  yields  of  jrass  and  hay  without  deteriora- 
tion, which  coud  not  be,  but  for  the  fertilizing 
effect  of  the  waters  of  irrigation. 

The  rationale  of  its  operation  we  conceive  to 
be  this — there  is  hardly  a  spring  of  water  to  bo 
found,  however  pure  it  may  appear  to  the  eye, 
that  does  not  cortain  more  or  less  of  the  very 
salts— in  solution— that  form  the  constituents 
>f  plants,  and  in  the   bent   possible   condition 


for  instant  elaboration  into  the  juices  of 
vegetation  acted  upon. 

The  fertilizing  effect  of  the  apparently  pure 
waters  of  rivers  is  due  to  the  same  cause.  That 
all  fresh  water  rivers  contain  these  salts  in  con- 
siderable'quantities,  though  not  noticeable  with- 
outanalysis,  isproveninthe  one  undeniable  fact, 
that  all  lakes  or  bodies  of  water  that  receive 
large  fresh  water  rivers,  and  have  no  outlet,  are 
always  salt. 

Salt  alone  is  a  powerful  fertilizer  when  judi- 
ciously applied,  and  this,  and  the  salts  of  iron 
— another  powerful  vegetable  stimulant  if  not  a 
direct  manure — are  doubtless  the  two  principle 
mineral  fertilizing  agents  conveyed  to  the  roots 
of  plants  by  the  waters  of  irrigation . 

Soils— Causes  of  Sterilty. 

Though  California  possesses  a  great  variety 
of  soils  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  they  are  not  so 
fertile  but  they  can  be  speedily  exhausted  by  in- 
judicious cropping.  A  variety  of  causes  are  oper- 
ating here,  tending  more  speedily  than  in  other 
countries  and  climates,  to  the  impoverishment 
of  cultivated  lands.  One  of  these  is  found  in 
the  high  value  attached  to  crops  of  grasses  and 
clovers  for  hay-making,  for  the  supply  of  the 
cities  and  the  immense  number  of  working  ani- 
mals in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  among  all  in- 
dustries. 

This  produces  a  direct  drain  upon  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  land  because  no  attention  is  given  to 
a  return  of  fertilizers  to  make  good  the  loss,  as 
but  a  small  part  if  any  is  ever  fed  out  upon  the 
land.  Barn-yard  manure  is  here  almost  un- 
known, for,  as  compared  with  other  countries 
we  have  no  barns  or  barn-yards. 
The  Straw   is  Burned. 

Even  the  straw  from  our  grain  fields  not  act- 
ually sold  off  the  farm  for  hay,  is  in  too  many 
instances  a  total  loss,  so  far  as  its  value  as  a 
manure  to  the  farm  is  concerned,  being  con- 
sumed in  immease  piles,  and  no  care  taken  to 
return  the  ashes  to  the  soil  from  whence  it 
came.  This  return  of  only  the  ashes  of  the 
burned  straw,  may  seem  but  a  poor  return  for 
the  quantity  of  straw  removed. 

We  have  ample  demonstration,  however,  in 
proof  that  this  is  all  that  is  needed.  We  see  the 
very  tops  of  our  hills  kept  fertile  in  the  highest 
degree  by  the  annual  burning  of  the  grasses  aud 
straw  of  the  wild-oat;  but  as  it  is  labor  to  re- 
turn, spread  and  burn  the  straw  upon  the  fields 
from  whence  taken,  it  is  seldom  done  and 
never  without  danger  from  the  fire. 
Plowing  in  the  Straw. 

Even  now  before  our  lands  are  worn  quite.out, 
we  might  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  past, 
or  by  what  we  have  seen  and  practiced  in  the 
older  states,  and  by  a  generous  return  of  vege- 
table growth  or  its  ashes,  to  the  soil,  save  our 
lands  from  that  process  of  deterioration,  that 
has  rendered  so  many  districts  of  older  coun- 
tries almost  unfit  or  unremunerative  for  culti- 
vation. 

It  is  an  axiom  with  most  culturists,  thttfea 
crop,  be  it  what  it  may,  exhausts  the  soil  of 
properties  peculiar  to  itself,  and  that,  therefore, 
an  annual  recurrence  of  the  same  crop  on  the 
same  field  is  attended  with  a  corresponding 
loss  of  those  properties  necessary  to  the  fullest 
development  of  such  crop.  If  this  be  true,  and 
the  truth  of  the  proposition  is  difficult  of  refu- 
tation, what  more  appropriate  application  for 
the  purposes  of  manure  could  or  can  be  made, 
than  the  return  of  the  entire  haulm  or  straw,  as 
food  for  tho  succeeding  crop. 

Not  Mere  Theory. 

We  are  not  introducing  theory  alone,  nor  is 
there  anything  new  in  our  proposition  to  en- 
rich the  soil  by  the  application  of  vegetable 
growth,  for  we  have  all  seen  land  greatly  en- 
riched by  the  plowing  in  of  both  green  and 
dried  crops  as  manuie.  Everybody  lias  son  01 
heard  of  it;  it  is  old  as  scientific  agriculture  it 
self,  and  is  the  means  by  which  tho  worn-out 
lands  of  the  East  are  being  renovated  and 
brought  back  to  their  original  productiveness. 

But  in  California  the  same  system  will  not 
answer,  or  as  completely  as  it  does  in  other 
countries.  We  have  seen  straw  turned  under  a 
five-inch  depth  of  furrow,  and  two  years  after- 
wards, found  on  examination,  entirely  unrottted 
and  nearly  as  bright  as  when  first  covered. 
The  reason  for  this  is  found  iu  the  fact  that  the 
winters  are  so  continuously  wet  and  cold,  with 
out  freezing,  however,  as  to  entirely  prevent  the 
straw  from  lotting,  whilst  the  summers  are  so 
constantly  ho(  and  dry  that,  then  it  cannot  rot; 
and  the  a»me  to  a  great  extent  is  the  case  with 
all  "h>ng"  or  coarse  manures. 

Thus  the  burning  of  the  straw  upon  the 
land,  may  be  found  after  all  to  be  the  most 
practicable  way  of  disposing  of  it,  giving  pref- 
erence of  course  to  any  plan  by  which  it  can  be 
fed  to  animals  and  the  manure  returned  to  the 
soil. 
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"  Papa." 

What  is  so  sweet  as  tho  baby's  voice, 

"  Papa,  Papa  2" 
If  of  all  music  I  had  my  choice, 
I'd  choose  the  pure,  little,  ringing  voice, 

Calling,  cooing, 

Tenderly  wooing, 

Papa,  Papa  ? 

You  wrong  it  by  saying  its  like  a  bird, 

Papa,  papa  ? 
No  soaring  lark  that  you  ever  heard, 
Or  robin,  or  thrush,  or  bob-o'link, 
Hot  even  a  nightingale,  I  think, 
Has  a  note  so  tender,  so  soft  and  true, 
A  voice  that  so  thrills  one  through  and  through, 

Calling,  cooing. 

Tenderly  wooing, 

Papa,  papa  ? 

Life  has  its  sorrows,  they'er  not  to   be   missed, 

Losses  and  pain; 
But  when  baby  put  up  her  dear  face  to  be  kissed 
There's  always  a  balance  of  joy  in  the  seal. 
When  I  hear  her  sweet  voice  my   heart   cannot 
fail,  Calling,  cooing, 

Tenderly  wooing, 

Papa,  papa  ? 


No  Interest  in  their  Work. 

Light  and  trifling  minds  do  not  succeed 
in  life,  for  the  reason  that  they  take  no  in- 
terest in  their  work.  What  they  do  is 
done  mechanically,  without  thought  or 
care,  so  that  they  "kill"  so  much  time  and 
get  paid  for  it.  If  they  talk  or  tattle,  it  is 
about  that  which  has  no  sense  in  it,  show- 
ing clearly  smallness  of  calibre  and  va- 
cancy of  thought.  If  girls  or  young  men, 
they  are  or  would  be  constantly  on  the 
"go,"  and  chatter  about  every  little  some- 
things or  absolute  nothings. 

An  hour  in  such  company  is  enough.  If 
it  be  young  men  of  the  same  class,  the 
weightiest  discussions  are  on  "how  to 
make  the  hair  grow"  on  their  feminine 
faces,  or  about  somebody's  fast  horse, 
fighting  dogs,  or  the  late  runaway  match 
of  two  silly  youths.  One  seldom  hears 
from  them  any  reference  to  the  real  duties 
of  life,  or  to  the  work  by  which  they  are 
to  get  a  living.  If  a  target  company  or  a 
band  of  street  minstrels  passes  the  pre- 
mises where  they  "work,"  all  these  "light- 
weights" rush  to  the  doors  and  windows, 
leaving  their  duties,  it  may  be,  in  confu- 
sion. Without  exhibiting  interest  in  their 
work,  without  application,  without  energy 
or  persovereuce,  and  with  no  economy  as 
to  the  way  in  which  they  spend  their  time, 
is  it  surprising  that  their  "efforts"  are  not 
appreciated  by  their  hard-hearted  em- 
ployer? These  eye-servants,  these  giddy 
human  soap-bubbles,  are  now  "fixing 
things"  for  life.  They  are  sowing  the 
wind,  and  will  reap  the  whirlwind.  Hav- 
ing "no  interest  in  their  work,"  they  will 
come  to  naught,  and  perhaps  assist  in  fill- 
ing the  poor-houses,  asylums,  hospitals 
and  prisons. 

Remedy. — "What  you  find  to  do,  doit 
with  your  might."  Be  diligent  in  busi- 
ness; do  one  thiug  at  a  time,  and  finish 
what  you  begin.  Let  nothing  divert  yonr 
study  of  the  interests  of  your  employer. 
Make  his  interest  your  interest;  he  will,  in 
time,  if  not  at  first,  appreciate  and  reward 
your  efforts.  Be  prompt,  temperate, 
industrious;  never  "in  the  drag"  always 
up  to  time,  or  a  little  ahead.  Think  more 
than  you  can  talk.  Read  such  books  as 
throw  light  on  your  pursuit,  that  you  may 
become  thoroughly  posted  on  all  matters 
connected  therewith.  Attention  to  these 
things  will  call  out  your  faculties,  develop 
your  mind,  and  secure  to  you  a  good 
measure  of  success  in  life. — Jour,  of  Com- 
inerce,  Indianola. 


Collegiate  Honors. — At  the  opening  of 
the  Cornell  University  recently  twoyoung 
ladies,  taking  advantage  of  the  recent  res- 
olution of  the  trustees  to  admit  young 
women  on  the  same  terms  as  young  men, 
presented  themselves  for  examination. 
Their  names  are  Miss  Emma  S.  Eastman, 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  a  former  student 
of  Vassar  College,  aud  Miss  Sophie  B. 
Fleming,  of  Ithaca,  New  York.  It  is  said 
that  they  passed  the  examinations  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable  both  to  them 
selves  and  to  the  University.  Both  of 
them  entered  the  Junior  class  registering 
themselves  for  an  elective  course  which  is 
nearly  identical  with  the  course  in  letters. 


Knocked  About  in    the  World. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  young  man  to  be 
"knocked  about  in  the  world,"  though  his 
soft-hearted  parents  may  not  think  so.  All 
youths,  or,  if  not  all,  certainly  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  sura  total,  enter  life  with 
a  surplusage  of  self-conceit.  If,  in  meas- 
uring themselves  with  wiser  and  older  men 
than  they  are,  they  discover  that  it  is  un- 
warranted, and  get  rid  of  it  gracefully,  of 
their  own  accord,  well  aud  good;  if  not,  it 
is  desirable,  for  their  own  sakes,  that  it  be 
knocked  out  of  them. 

A  boy  who  is  sent  to  a  largo  school  soon 
finds  his   level.     His  will    may  have  been 
paramount  at  home;   but  school  boys  are 
democratic  in  their  ideas,  and,  if  arrogant, 
are  sure  to  be  thrashed  into   a  recognition 
of  the  golden  rule.     The  world   is  a   great 
public  school,  and  it  soon    teaches  a  new 
pupil  his  proper  place.     If   he  has  the  at- , 
tributes  that  belong  to  a  loader,  he  will  be 
installed  in  the  position  of  a  leader;  if  not,  1 
whatever  his  own  opinion  of  his   abilities  I 
may  be,  he  will   be   compelled   to    fall  in  | 
with  the  rank  and  file.     If   not  destined  to 
greatness,  the  next  best  thing  to  which  he 
can  aspire   is   respectability;  but  no   man 
can  either   be   truly   great   or   respectable 
who  is  vain,  pompous,  and  overbearing. 

By  the  time  the  novice  has  found  his  le- 
gitimate social  position,  bo  the  same  higi 
or  low  the  probability  is  that  tho  disagree- 
able traits  of  his  character  will  be  softeiud 
down  or  worn  away.  Most  likely  the  pro- 
cess of  abrasion  will  be  rough,  perhaps 
very  rough;  but  when  it  is  all  over,  and  he 
begins  to  see  himself  as  others  see  him, 
and  not  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  self-csn- 
ceit,  he  will  be  thankful  that  he  has  run 
the  gauntlet,  and  arrived,  though  by  a 
rough  road,  at  self  knowledge.  Upon  the 
whole,  whatever  loving  mothers  may 
think  to  the  contrary,  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  youths  to  be  knocked  about  in  the 
world— it  makes  men  of  them. 

About  Babies. 

Too  much  caressing,  fondling,  totting 
and  handling  takes  the  sprightliness  out 
of  a  kitten.  Is  not  the  same  true  o:  ba- 
bies? 

Do  not  mothers  who  tend  baby  all  day, 
walking  the  house,  rocking,  treating  or 
jumping  the  little  precious  bundle  to  quiet 
its  cries,  pursue  a  wrong  course  of  treat- 
ment for  the  good  of  the  child? 

Many  a  woman  thinks  it  would  be  hard- 
hearted and  neglectful  to  put  her  baby  to 
bed.  then  go  out  and  shut  the  doer  and 
let  it  quietly  go  to  sleep  as  other  people 
do,  instead  of  rocking,  singing,  and  coax- 
ing for  an  hour  or  two  to  induce  seep  to 
close  the  little  eye-lids,  but  it  makes  a  bet- 
ter natured  and  healthier  child. 

"My  baby  would  scream  itself  to  death 
if  I  should  do  so,"  says  one  of  the  fussy, 
soothing-syrup,  paragoric,  hot  drops,  and 
other  dosing  kind  of  mothers.  It  all  de- 
pends upon  how  you  begin  wiih  your 
child.  If  you  wish  to  be  a  slave,  there  is 
no  surer  way  than  to  let  a  baby  go  hap- 
hazard, and.  get  the  upper  hands  in  bad 
habits. 

Human  nature  from  its  earliest  infancy- 
is  so  much  the  subject  of  habit,  that  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  commence 
right  with  the  baby. — Ehn  Orion. 

Who  are  the  Young? 

The  feelings  which  are  conventionally  as- 
sumed to  be  the  accompaniments  of  ago 
are  not  its  especial  consequences.  We 
meet  with  old  men  and  women  who  have 
not,  according  to  common  parlance, 
reached  their  prime.  The  beauty  of  youth 
has  faded  in  them,  or  been  crushed  out  of 
them.  The  candle  of  life  though  not  half 
burned  down  to  the  socket,  seems  already 
to  emit  that  "smoke  where  vanishes  the 
flame."  Sometimes  suffering,  sometimes 
sin,  and  not  unfrequently  bo.h— the  one 
the  consequence  of  the  other — produce  the 
ordinary  effects  of  age  prematurely;  while, 
on  the  "other  hand,  we  occasionally  meet 
with  the  freshness  and  elasticity  of  youth 
in  people  who  have  long  passed  the  grand 
climacteric.  But  in  this  "fast"  era  elderly 
youths  are  more  common  than  youthful 
veterans.  No  man  can  wa.k  the  streets 
without  admitting  that  fact.  Men  who  live 
rationally,  moderately,  in  acccordance 
with  the  true  purposes  of  life,  are  gener- 
ally young  in  spirits  to  the  last;  but  the 
sordid,  the  sensual,  the  nnsympathizing, 
whose  hearts  are  wholly  set  upon  mate- 
rial things,  always  grow  oil  before  their 
time,  and  find,  in  the  end,  that  the  idols 
they  have  worshiped,  at  th*  expense  of  all 
that  is  good  and  noble  in  human  nature, 
can  give  them  neither  help  nor  solace. 

Mosic  is  an  invisible  dtnee  as  dancing 
is  a  silent  music. 


A  Cheerful  Home. 

A  single  bitter  word  may  disquiet  an  en- 
tire family  for  a  whole  day.  One  surly 
glance  casts  a  gloom  over  the  household; 
while  a  smile,  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine, 
may  light  up  the  darkest  and  weariest 
hours.  Like  unexpected  flowers  which 
spring  up  along  our  path,  full  of  freshness, 
fragrance  and  beauty,  so  the  kind  words, 
and  gentle  acts,  and  sweet  dispositions 
make  glad  the  home  where  peace  and 
blessing  dwell.  No  matter  how  humble 
the  abode,  if  it  bo  thus  garnished  with 
grace,  and  sweetened  with  kindeness  and 
smiles,  the  heart  will  turn  longingly  to- 
wards it  from  all  the  turmoils  of  the  world, 
and  home,  if  it  be  ever  so  homely,  will  be 
the  dearest  spot  beneath  the  circle  of  the 
sun. 

And  the  influences  of  home  perpetuate 
themselves.  The  gentle  grace  of  the 
mother  lives  in  her  daughters  long  after 
her  head  is  pillowed  in  the  dust  of  death; 
and  fatherly  kindness  finds  its  echo  in  the 
nobility  and  courtesy  of  sons  who  come  to 
wear  his  mantle,  and  to  fill  his  place;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  from  all  unhappy,  mis- 
governed homes,  go  forth  persons  who 
shall  make  other  -homes  miserable,  and 
perpetuate  the  sourness  and  sadness,  the 
contentions,  and  strifes,  and  railings, 
which  have  made  thir  own  early  lives  so 
wretched  and  distorted. 

Toward  the  cheerful  home  the  children 
gather  "as  clouds,  and  as  doves  to  their 
window;"  while  from  the  home  which  is 
the  abode  of  discontent  and  strife  and 
trouble,  they  fly  forth  as  vultures  to  rend 
their  prey.  The  class  of  men  that  disturb 
aud  disorder  and  distress  tho  world  are  not 
those  born  and  nurtured  amid  the  hallowed 
influences  of  Christian  homes;  but  rather 
those  whose  early  life  has  been  a  scene  of 
trouble  and  vexation,  who  have  started 
wrong  in  the  pilgrimage,  and  whose 
course  is  one  of  disaster  to  themselves  and 
of  trouble  to  those  around  them. 


Powder  versus  Hair-dye. 

It  is  inconsistent  for  a  man  to  dye  his 
hair  and  whiskers  and  then  condemn  a 
woman  for  using  powder  to  improve  her 
complexion.  The  latter  is  not  as  silly  a 
weakness  as  tho  former,  for  a  greasy  face 
is  not  desirable,  while  grey  hairs  are  beau- 
tiful. It  is  not  only  grey  hair  that  has  to 
endure  the  stages  of  coloring  from  the  nat- 
ural shade  through  bluish,  purplish, 
Dolly  Varden  variegations,  to  the  looked- 
for  brown  or  black,  but  red  hair,  whiskers 
or  mustache  are  often  in  penance  and  dis- 
gust under  the  barber's  dye- brush  and  fan. 

Either  powder  or  hair-dye  are  to  be 
avoided,  for  powder  injures  the  skin,  and 
if  a  woman  once  commences  its  use,  some- 
thing makes  it  hard  to  discontinue. 

That  something  has  often  been  called, 
the  clean,  cool  feeling  powder  imparts  to 
the  skin,  but  as  cold  water  answers  that 
purpose  better  and  is  not  injurious,  ob- 
viously there  is  a  hidden  reason    beyond. 

Honesty  reveals  the  secret,  which  is  the 
certainity  that  powder  temporarily  im- 
proves the  looks.  Every  women  will  look 
pretty  if  she  can,  so  if  the  use  of  powder 
becomes  a  habit,  it  is  as  difficult  to  stop  it, 
as  by  moral  sausion  to  effect  a  reform  in  an 
old  smoker,  even  if  he  knows  his  pipes 
and  cigars  make  him  as  thin  as  a  shad. 

However,  for  consistency's  sake,  let  a 
man  who  uses  hair-dye  forever  hold  his 
peace  about  the  vanities  of  women. — Elm 
Orion, 


Country  Life  Preferable. — Oh,  this 
constant,  never-ceasing  whirl  in  the  cur- 
rent of  city  life!  Will  it  always  be  so! 
Will  the  whirl,  and  bustle,  and  confusion 
always  have  such  an  attraction  ?  As  long 
as  moths  flutter  around  a  candle,  human 
moths  will  doubtless  flutter  around  the 
light  that  the  city  extends.  And  yet  how 
much  sweeter  and  more  attractive  life  in 
the  country  is!  Especially  is  it  to  woman. 
In  the  country,  whatever  her  circum- 
stances of  fortune,  woman  finds  that  which 
is  an  imperative  want  of  her  nature — a  re- 
fined home.  In  the  city,  if  poor,  she  can- 
not escape  or  shield  her  children  from  the 
noisy,  vulgar  life  swarming  around  her; 
the  tenemennt  lodging  or  the  second-rate 
lodging-house  only  remain  to  her.  But 
under  a  pure  sky,  in  a  balmy  atmosphere, 
the  humblest  cottage  nestling  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  one  under  the  shadow  of 
one  of  our  majestic  elms,  can  be  the  fitted 
home,  we  will  not  say  of  a  lady — the  word 
•iated  with  vulgar  pretensions— but 
of  gentle-women. 

Aiujument  in  company  is  generally  the 
worst  sort  of  conversation,  and  in  books 
the  worst  sort  of  reading. 
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The  Old  Grove  School  House. 

By  Albeet  A.  Ware— Aged  14  Years. 

In  a  cozy  corner,  where  the  two  roads  met, 
Near  the  old  grove  woods  that  sloped  to  the  sun, 

There,  in  the  shade  did  the  school  hous< 
Where  my  earliest  tasks  In  books  begun. 

My  seat  looked  ont  on  the  grove  woods*  slope, 
Where  the  king  cut  s  nestled  like  flecks  of  gold; 

And  the  breath  of  the  old  throve  trees  awoke 
A  d'  cam  of  romance,  like  tales  of  old. 

The  robinB  sang  and  I  gazed  unchecked, 

When  tie  v  build  their  nests  and  reared  their  young 
Aud  at  noon,  I  climbed  tie   boughs  bedi  eked 

By  the  swinging  nests  which  the  robins  hung. 

I'd  go  to  the  ]>ond,  not  far  from  the  door, 
Sometimes  to  swim,  tish  acd  sometimes  to  skitlo. 

The  old  bell  would  tingle.  "Kec.  no  is  o'er," 
And  I'd  run  to  school,  lest  1  should  be  late. 

I  learned  lessons,  ami  conned  my  1 

And  dreamed  many  a  day  dream  s.  re] 
"Where  is  the  old  school  house  00WT"  Borne  one  asks, 

I  shall  never  sec  it  again.  I  (reran. 


Among  our  Juvenile  Exchanges. 

Here  is  the  "LUtte  Corporal"  bright  as 
a  new  dollar.  For  all  he  has  traveled  all 
the  way  from  Chicago,  '  'orporal  is  all 
smiles,  and  seems  to  be  ready  for  a  good 
visit  with  any  young  lady  or  gentleman 
not  over  fourteen  years  of  age.  <  'orporal 
is  a  gentleman,  a  refined  little  fellow,  with 
a  heart  as  big  as  it  can  be,  and  a  merry, 
pleasant  faco  for  all  his  friends. 

Little  "  Bright  Side,"  traveling  compan- 
ion of  Corj:orti/'s,  is  as  attractive  as  over  - 
its  happy  face  and  pleasant  stories  are  as 
welcome  as  ever.  '  'orporal  and  Bright 
Side  both  come  from  Chicago;  they  seem 
to  have  had  a  good  time  on  the  overland 
route,  for  they  arrived  as  neat  and  clean 
as  if  they  had  left  Chicago  the  same  day. 

Nursery,  from  Boston,  has  come,  too, 
with  all  the  latest  and  prettiest  pictures 
she  coujd  find  for  the  month — and  she  is 
ready  to  show  them  to  all  of  her  little  Cal- 
ifornia friends,  and  will  also  take  great  de- 
light in  explaining  to  them.  Nursery  has 
had  a  longer  journey  than  Bright  Stole,  but 
seems  to  be  as  cheerful  as  auy  of  her  com- 
panions. " Boys  and  Girls,"  and  "Chil- 
dren's Hour,"  have  some  of  the  prettiest 
stories  to  tell  you  ever  heard  or  read;  it 
will  be  a  pleasant  pastime  to  meet  them, 
and  hear  what  delightful  things  they  have 
to  tell. 

Here  is  the  "Schoolmate!"  and  who  does 
not  welcome  so  pleasant  and  beloved  a 
Schoolmate^  Little  poems,  histories,  and 
puzzles  fill  its  pages,  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a  school-girl  or  boy  in  the 
United  States  who  would  not  welcome  the 
coming  of  this  pleasant  paper. 

As  we  look  over  this  large  pile  of  juvenile 
books  and  papers,  we  think  of  the  children 
living  in  the  Territories,  far  from  cities 
and  towns,  who  do  not  see  a  child's  paper 
for  months  at  a  time,  perhaps  not  at  all; 
how  eagerly  they  would  read  them  if  they 
could  only  see  them.  It  shows  our  little 
readers  how  grateful  they  should  be  for 
the  privilege  of  seeing  aud  reading  these 
pretty  books,  while  bright-eyed  children 
far  oft' in  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Utah, 
seldom  see  them,  and  do  not  know  what 
Beautiful  pictures  and  stories  are  prepared 
for  little  readers  every  week  and  mouth. 

Age  of  Animals. 

A  bear  rarely  exceeds  twenty  years  ;  a 
dog  lives  twenty  years;  a  wolf  twenty  ;  a 
fox  sixteen.  Lions  are  long-lived ;  the 
celebrated  Poinpey  lived  to  the  ago  of 
seventy.  The  average  of  cats  is  fifteen;  a 
squirrel  or  hare,  seven  or  eight;  rabbits 
seven  ;  elephants  have  been  known  to  live 
to  the  age  of  four  hundred  years. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  had  conquered 
Porus,  King  of  Tndia,  he  took  a  large  ele- 
phant which  had  fought  valiantly  for  the 
king,  and  naming  him  Ajax,  dedicated  him 
to  the  sun,  with  the  inscription:  "Alexan- 
der, the  snn  of  Jupiter,  has  dedicated  Ajax 
to  the  sun."  He  was  found  with  this  in- 
scription three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
afterward.  Pigs  have  been  known  to  live 
to  the  age  of  thirty  years;  the  rhinoceros 
to  twenty.  A  horse  has  been  known  to  live 
to  the  age  of  sixty-five,  but  the  average  is 
twenty-five  to  thirty.  Camels  sometimes 
live  to  the  age  of  one  hundred.  Stags  are 
long-lived.  Sheep  seldom  exceed  the  age 
of  ten,  and  cows  live  about  fifteen  years. 

Currier  thinks  it  probable  that  whales 
sometimes  live  a  thousand  years.  An 
eminent  naturalist  has  the  skeleton  of  a 
swan  that  attained  the  ago  of  two  hundred. 
Pelicans  are  long-lived.  A  tortoise  hos 
been  known  to  live  to  the  great  age  of  one 
hundred  and  seven. 


A  sour  temper  bites  ngly  lines  into  one's 
face  like  aquafortis. 
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LCONOMY. 


Whitewashing. 

So  simple  a  thing  as  preparing  a  wash  and 
putting  it  on  walls  and  fences  may  not  seem 
worth  notice,  yet  we  all  know  that  the  "Women 
folks"  complain  about  bad  work  in  whitewash- 
ing, and  "men  folks"  as  a  rule,  think  the  mat- 
ter so  simple  that  they  do  not  care  to  know 
whether  there  is  science  or  "coarse  hand"  work 
done  to  produce  a  nice  job  of  whitewashing. 
Now  we  advise  all  men  who  have  at  any  time 
come  across  these  troubles  to  cut  from  this 
column  the  following  process,  and  when  next 
they  are  called  upon  to  attend  to  any  white- 
washing, to  observe  it  carefully.  They  will  find 
a  great  burthen  lifted  from  their  minds  from  a 
trifling  cause,  and  in  a  trifling  operation,  if  they 
conform  to  a  scientific  instead  of  a  blundering 
method  of 

Doing  Whitewashing. 

The  best  whitewash  contains  no  quicklime  at 
all,  but  is  made  of  pure  whiting,  which  is  a  soft 
kind  of  chalk,  ground  very  fine,  washed  so  as 
to  separate  all  the  coarse  and  gritty  particles, 
and  formed  into  lumps  in  the  process  of  drying. 
Good  whiting,  beaten  up  with  water  so  as  to 
form  a  milky  liquid  free  from  lumps,  and  mixed 
with  a  little  good  strong  size,  forms  a  whitewash 
that  cannot  be  rubbed  off,  and  will  give  a  very 
brilliant  white  surface.  This  is  substantially 
the  material  known  as  Kalsomine,  something 
old  but  never  appreciated  until  it  received  a 
high  sounding  name.  The  whiting  used  to 
make  this  whitewash  or  kalsomine,  is  some- 
times called  Spanish  white,  Paris  white,  etc., 
etc.  They  are  all  the  same  thing,  and  the  only 
point  is  to  select  the  finest  and  whitest  material 
offered  to  you,  and  take  it  under  any  name  the 
vendor  chooses  to  sell  it,  provided  he  does  not 
ask  too  much  for  it,  for  it  is  only  whiting  after 
all.  Some  receipts  name  Sulphate  of  Baryta, 
a  beautiful  white  powder,  as  the  only  material 
for  making  kalsomine.  It  answers  very  well, 
but  is  not  easily  procured,  and  more  than  half 
the  time  common  whiting  is  sold  for  it.  The 
size  for  mixing  with  the  whiting  is  most  easily 
prepared  from  glue,  and  as  it  is  necessary  that 
the  whitewash  should  be  permanent  and  as  lit- 
tle liable  to  decay  as  possible,  we  must  select  a 
good  article  of  glue.  Directions  upon  this  point 
could  not  be  easily  followed  by  housekeepers; 
let  us  therefore  advise  them  to  go  to  a  respect- 
able dealer  and  buy  the  best.  Professional 
artists  in  the  science  of  kalsomining,  generally 
use  the  cheapest.andniost  recipes  direct  the  use  of 
a  cheap  article,  but  it  will  be  found  that  it  is 
most  judicious  to  use  the  very  best.  The  better 
the  glue  is,  the  less  liable  is  it  to  decay  in  damp 
weather,  and  thus  create  disease.  Moreover, 
when  it  is  good,  less  of  it  is  required,  and  the 
less  glue  you  use,  the  purer  will  be  the  color  of 
your  kalsomine.  To  prepare  the  glue,  soak  it 
in  water  over  night — not  any  longer,  however, 
or  it  will  begin  to  decay.  It  will  absorb  water 
and  swell  up,  but  will  not  dissolve.  Pour  the 
water  off,  add  a  little  fresh,  and  boil  until  it 
forms  a  thin  fluid.  Beware  of  burning  it,  and 
to  avoid  this,  the  glue  is  best  melted  in  a  tin 
pail,  set  in  an  iron  pot  which  contains  some 
water.  The  whiting  having  been  mixed  with 
boiling  water,  as  previously  directed,  the  melted 
glue  is  added,  and  the  whole  diluted  with  hot 
water  until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  ordinary 
whitewash.  A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  good  glue 
to  eight  pounds  of  whiting,  is  a  very  good  pro- 
portion. It  should  be  applied  while  hot,  with 
a  common  whitewash  brush.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  in  damp  places  glue  easily  decays  and 
produces  poisonous  vapors,  kalsomine  should 
not  be  used  in  damp  basements  or  cellars.  Any 
color  may  be  given  to  this  material,  and  in  Eu- 
rope many  houses  have  the  walls  finished  with 
light  shades  of  pink,  blue,  green,  euc,  instead 
of  paper,  and  the  effect  is  very  pleasing. 

When  walls  have  been  previously  covered 
with  successive  coats  of  common  whitewash  it 
will  be  necessary  either  to  remove  this  or  "kill" 
the  lime.  After  taking  off  all  that  will  come 
away  by  scraping  and  washing,  the  wall  should 
be  washed  with  a  solution  of  vitrol — two  ounces 
dissolved  in  a  pail  of  water.  This  will  "kill" 
the  lime;  in  other  words  the  white  vitrol  will 
be  decomposed,  and  the  wall  be  coated  with 
plaster  of  Paris  and  white  zinc,  to  which  the 
kalsomine  will  adhere  very  readily.  If  these 
precautions  be  not  taken,  the  kalsomine  will 
very  probably  peel  off. — Manufacturer. 

Tomato  Sauce. — Trie  Melbourne  Leader  gives 
the  following  recipe : 

Take  forty  pounds  of  tomatoes,  wipe  clean, 
and  boil  or  bake  till  soft ;  then  squeeze  through 
a  sieve  that  will  retain  the  seeds  and  skins. 
Boil  for  an  hour  in  order  to  get  rid  of  some  of 
the  watery  portion,  and  then  add  half  a  gallon 
of  best  brown  vinegar,  1%  lbs.  salt,  2oz.  cloves, 
3  oz.  allspice,  2  oz.  cayenne  pepper,  3  ft),  white 
sugar,  4  oz.  garlic  and  2  oz.  olack  pepper. 
Boil  a  sufficient  time  ;  two  hours  will  usually 
suffice,  but  the  sauce  will  not  be  boiled  enough 
until  it  has  become  tolerably  thick,  and  all  the 
watery  appearance  has  gone.  Bottle  without 
straining  into  perfectly  dry  bottles,  and  cork 
them  securely  when  cold.  The  garlic  must  be 
peeled,  bruised  and  tied  up  in  a  bag;  all  the 
spice  must  be  ground;  the  quantities  may  be 
increased  or  diminished  according  to  taste.  We 
have  kept  sauce  made  from  this  receipt  three 
years. 


Dried  Figs  as  Food. 

Chemists  who  have  given  the  matter  consider- 
ation are  agreed  as  to  the  high  nutritious  quality 
of  figs. 

The  richness  of  the  fruit  in  saccharine  matter 
offers  a  material  equal  to  the  starch  of  wheaten 
bread  in  a  directly  soluble  form,  which  is  more 
congenial  to  the  human  system.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  oily  and  nitrogenous  compound  in 
the  dry  fig  do  not  rank  nearly  so  high  as  in 
wheaten  bread.  But  these  deficiences  of  gluten 
(and  oil),  so  essential  agents  to  nutrition  may 
be  easily  made  up  by  meat;  and  by  calling  on 
the  animal  kingdom  for  more  fat  and  nitrogen- 
ous food  may  get  the  greatest  benefits  from  the 
fig  family. 

The  great  facility  which  the  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia affords  for  raising  this  nutritious  fruit 
should  encourage  its  more  general  use  here. 
The  people  of  every  climate  should  accustom 
themselves  to  the  more  general  use  of  such 
fruits  as  are  suited  best  to  such  climates.  The 
testimony  of  science, and  the  history  and  customs 
of  many  nations,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
teach  us  the  economic  and  health  giving  nature 
of  the  fig  as  food. 

In  the  Bible,  figs  are  mentioned  as 
amongst  the  food  of  man,  and  the  tree,  by  its 
abundant  yield  of  fruit  and  its  protecting  shade, 
whilst  giving  place  to  many  a  beautiful  simile,  is 
also  made  the  emblem  of  domestic  felicity.  In 
one  passage  we  have  figs  mentioned  as  provision 
in  war,  and  a  famishing  Egyptian  in  the  routed 
Edomite  camp  was  nourished  and  invigorated 
by  the  fig-cake  and  raisins  given  him  by  the 
Israelites.  As  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
Israelites  having  an  eye  to  the  portability,  as 
well  as  the  nutritiousness  of  the  life-sustaining 
provisions  they  carried  with  them  in  the  war, 
the  fact  of  dry  figs  and  raisins  having  been 
amongst  their  most  valued  supplies  would  pro- 
claim such  fruits  well  worthy  of  our  serious  at- 
tention. 

Nor  have  we  many  difficulties  in  the  way. 
Nature  has  highly  developed  the  fig  tree  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  thus  gives  us  a  broad  hint  of  what 
we  might  do  by  way  of  more  thoroughly  econ- 
omizing its  product;  the  fig  is  already  grown 
extensively,  but  not  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

The  fig-tree  with  us  requires  but  little  culture, 
and  an  acre  or  so  devoted  to  it  on  any  farm 
would  certainly  prove  a  great  acquisition  of 
comfort,  and  a  saving  of  money. 

The  fig-tree  is  long-lived,  specimens  some 
hundreds  of  years  of  age  being  known  even  in 
Britain.  It  claims  naturally  drained  land,  hill 
sides,  or  artificial  drainage  as  a  leading  feature 
of  its  sucessful  establishment.  For  home  con- 
sumption the  fruit  may  be  sun  or  stove  dried, 
and  when  dry  may  be  packed  and  pressed  away 
in  boxes  or  barrels. 


Summer  Drinks. 

Ice  water  should  be  drank  but  sparingly.  A 
most  excellent  substitute  for  it  is  pounded  ice 
taken  in  small  lumps  into  the  mouth  and  al- 
lowed to  dissolve  upon  the  tongue.  This  will 
prove  very  refreshing  and  much  nr.ore  enduring 
in  its  effects. 

Lemonade  is  a  simple  and  grateful  beverage. 
To  make  it:  Roll  the  lemons  on  something 
hard  until  they  become  soft;  grate  off  the  rinds, 
cut  the  lemons  into  slices  and  squeeze  them  in 
a  pitcher  (a  new  clothes-pin  will  answer  for  a 
squeezer  in  lieu  of  something  better;)  pour  on 
the  required  quantity  of  water,  and  sweeten  ac- 
cording to  taste.  The  grated  rinds,  for  the 
sake  of  the  aroma,  should  be  added  too.  After 
mixing  thoroughly,  set  the  pitcher  aside  for  half 
an  hour;  then  strain  the  liquor  through  a  jelly 
strainer,  and  put  in  the  ice. 

Travelers  who  find  it  inconvenient  to  use 
lemons  can  carry  a  box  of  lemon  sugar  prepared 
from  citric  acid  and  sugar,  a  little  of  which  in  a 
glass  of  ice-water  will  furnish  quite  a  refreshing 
drink,  and  one  that  will  help  oftentimes  to  avert 
sick-headache  and  biliousness.  Citric  acid  is 
obtained  from  the  juice  of  lemons  and  limes. 

Perry  is  a  delicious  beverage  made  from 
cherries,  and  will  keep  a  year  or  more.  Take 
six  pounds  of  cherries  and  bruise  them;  pour 
on  a  pint  and  a  half  of  hot  water,  and  boil  for 
fifteen  minutes;  strain  through  a  flannel  bag, 
and  add  three  pounds  of  sugar.  Boil  for  half  an 
hour  more,  or  until  the  liquid  will  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  a  cup  of  water  (try  it  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  liquid);  then  turn  it  into  jelly 
cups  and  cover  with  paper  dipped  in  the  white 
of  an  egg. 

To  prepare  the  drink:  Put  a  spoonful  of  the 
jelly  into  a  goblet  of  water,  and  let  it  stand 
about  ten  minutes;  then  stir  it  up  and  fill  with 
pounded  ice.  Currants  and  raspberries  made 
into  "shrub"  furnish  a  pleasant  and  cooling 
drink  when  mixed  with  ice-water.  Poundod  ice 
is  also  an  agreeable  addition  to  a  saucer  of 
strawberries,  raspberries  or  currants.  Pound 
it  until  it  is  almost  as  fine  as  snow,  and  spread 
it  over  the  berries.  With  fruit  it  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  cream. 

Water  ices  are  always  acceptable.  Those 
made  of  lemon,  orange,  currants,  strawberries, 
and  pineapple,  are  much  improved  by  adding 
the  stiff  beaten  whites  of  four  eggs  to  every  two 
quarts  of  the  liquid.  Put  it  in  just  as  it  is 
turned  into  the  freezer,  and  it  will  free/.e  in  a 
foam. — Scribners'  for  July. 


Silver  Polish. — Very  many,  indeed  most  of 
the  compounds  sold  by  itinerant  venders  for 
silver  polish,  are  not  only  worthless  for  silver- 
ing purposes  ,but  positively  injurious,  from  the 
fact  that  they  contain  mercury.  The  following 
receipt  will  enable  any  person  to  give  to  a  piece 
of  brass  or  copper  a  thin  coating  of  silver,  and 
this  without  the  aid  of  heat.  Take  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  30  grains;  common  salt,  30 
grains;  cream  of  tartar,  3%  drms.  Grind  to- 
gether thoroughly,  and  when  you  wish  to  apply 
it,  moisten  it  with  a  little  water,  and  rub  on  the 
article  with  a  piece  of  buckskin  or  other  soft 
leather.  Remember,  however,  that  the  coating 
thus  imparted  is  very  thin,  and  will  not  bear 
much  wear  or  hard  usage.  It  is  valuable  for 
coating  the  scales  of  instruments  like  ther- 
mometers, as  it  gives  a  dead-white  silver  surface 
that  shows  the  figures  plainly,  and  when 
varnished  with  some  corlorless  varnish  it  lasts  a 
long  time. 


Geeen  Potatoes. — The  Food  Journal  gives 
its  opinion  on  the  use  of  green  and  air-exposed 
potatoes  after  the  following  style:  "Even  a 
short  exposure  to  air  and  light  spoils  potatoes 
for  food.  The  use  of  potatoes  is  a  preventive 
against  scurvy,  if  not  an  actual  cure  for  it. 
Potatoes  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
have  become  green  are  unwholesome ;  and  new 
potatoes — unripe  ones — have  much  to  do  with 
the  prevalence  of  cholera  and  such  like  diseases 
during  the  summer  months." 


Practical  Receipts. 

Cbeam  Pie. — 1  pint  milk,  1  cup  sugar,  2 
eggs,  Yt  cup  flour.  Flavor  to  taste.  Equal  to 
custard. 

Keep  sweet  oil  in  a  cool  place  if  you  wish  to 
retain  its  sweetness  for  any  length  of  time  in 
warm  weather.  The  oil  should  be  supplied  to 
the  castor  daily,  and  all  returned  to  the  bottle 
that  is  not  used. 

Tomato  Custaed. — This  is  said  to  be  a  bene- 
ficial diet  for  consumptives.  It  is  made  by 
straining  finely  stewed  tomatoes  through  a 
course  seive,  and  adding  two  pints  of  milk  and 
one  pint  of  tomatoes,  four  eggs,  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  sugar.     Bake  in  small  cups  quickly. 

Feosting  foe  Cake. — Beat  the  white  of  an 
egg  until  you  can  turn  the  plate  over  without 
the  egg  running  off,  then  add  five  heaping  ta- 
blespoonfuls  of  pulverized  sugar,  and  one  of 
starch.  This  quantity  will  frost  one  small 
cake.    Flavor  to  taste. 

Way  to  Cook  Cheese.— Cut  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  cheese  into  small  slices,  and  boil  a 
minute  in  a  teacupf ul  of  water ;  beat  one  egg 
and  tablespoouful  of  flour  together,  adding 
gradually  one  pint  of  milk,  pour  into  the  boil- 
ing chesse  and  stir,  which  after  a  minute's 
cooking  is  fit  to  serve  for  a  supper  relish. 

Black  Cubeant  Jelly. — To  each  pound  of 
pickled  fruit,  allow  one  gill  of  water;  set  them 
on  the  fire  in  the  preserving  pan  to  scald,  but 
do  not  let  them  boil;  bruise  them  well  with  a 
silver  fork  or  wooden  spoon — take  them  off  and 
squeeze  them  through  a  hair  sieve;  and  to  ev- 
ery pint  of  juice  allow  a  pound  of  loaf  or  raw 
sugar;  boil  it  ten  minutes. 

Ham  Toast. — Chop  some  ham  (which  has 
been  previously  dressed)  very  small,  and  to  a 
large  teaspoonful  of  it  add  an  egg  well  baaten 
up,  a  small  bit  of  butter,  and  a  little  cream. 
Have  ready  some  neatly  cut  pieces  of  bread, 
about  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar,  but  a  little 
thicker,  fried  in  good  butter;  spread  the  mix- 
ture on  these,  and  serve  them  on  a  napkin. 

To  Make  the  Mock  Ceeam. — Put  one  pint  of 
milk  over  the  fire,  wet  a  tablespoonful  of  corn 
starch  or  maizena  in  a  very  little  cold  milk,  add 
one  egg,  one  large  tablespoonful  of  white  su- 
gar, one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a  little 
lemon,  rose  water  or  nutmeg.  When  the  milk 
is  ready  to  boil,  stir  in  the  mixture  and  let  it 
boil  about  two  minutes,  taking  care  that  it  does 
not  burn  on.  Let  it  get  cold  before  filling  the 
tarts.  Corn  starch  is  so  largely  adulterated  now 
that  sometimes  a  tablespoonful  may  not  be 
quite  enough,  but  one  trial  will  determine  it. 

Lobster  and  Fish  Salads. — A  very  nice  and 
elegant  dish  may  be  made  with  all  kinds  of  cold 
tish,  and  some  kinds  of  shell-fish.  The  follow- 
ing way  of  dressing  is  for  a  small  lobster-salad, 
and  will  do  for  all  fish  salads:  Have  the  bowl 
half  filled  with  any  kind  of  salad-herb  you  like. 
Then  break  a  lobster  in  two,  open  the  tail,  ex- 
tract the  meat  in  one  piece,  break  the  claws, 
cut  the  meat  of  both  in  small  slices,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick;  arraugo  those  taste- 
fully on  the  salad;  take  out  all  the  soft  part  of 
the  belly,  mix  it  in  a  basin  with  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  half  a  one  of  pepper,  four  of  vinegar, 
four  of  oil;  stir  it  well  together,  and  pour  on 
the  salad;  then  cover  it  with  two  hard  eggs,  cut 
in  slices,  a  few  slices  of  cucumber,  and,  to  vary, 
a  few  capers  and  some  fillets  of  anchovy. 

Mutton  Soup. — Cut  a  neck  of  mutton  into 
four  pieces,  put  it  aside,  take  a  slice  of  the 
gammon  of  bacon,  and  put  it  in  a  saucepan  with 
a  quart  of  peas,  with  enough  of  water  to  boil 
them ;  let  the  peas  boil  to  a  pulp,  and  strain 
them  through  a  cloth;  put  them  aside,  add 
enough  water  to  that  in  which  the  bacon  is  to 
boil  the  mutton;  slice  three  turnips,  as  many 
carrots,  and  boil  for  an  hour  slowly;  add  sweet 
herbs,  onions,  cabbage  and  lettuce,  chopped 
small;  stew  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  suffi- 
cient to  cook  the  mutton,  then  take  it  out,  take 
some  fresh  green  peas,  add  them,  with  some 
chopped  parsley,  and  the  peas  first  boiled,  t" 
the  soup;  Iput  in  a  lump  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  and  stew  till  tbfl  green  peas  are  done. 


VllSCELL^EQtJs* 


The  Bidwell  Farm. 

The  Northern  Enterprise  furnishes  ,f;he 
following  facts  concerning  the  crops,  etc., 
of  this  celebrated  farm  :  The  present  crop 
covers  an  area  of  2,800  acres  2,000  of  which 
is  sown  in  wheat  and  the  residue  in  barley, 
oats  and  alfalfa.  The  kinds  of  wheat  sown 
are  the  white  bearded  Chile,  towzel,  native 
of  north  France,  patent-office,  club  and 
Sonora.  Everything  is  looking  in  splen- 
did order,  whole  fields  of  grain  present  a 
perfect  uniformity  in  Light,  not  a  weed  or 
mixture  of  any  kind  to  be  seen.  The 
average  yield  will  at  least  be  30  bushels  to 
the  acre,  while  some  of  the  best  of  it  will 
reach  50  bushels  to  the  acre.  Seven  hun- 
dred tons  of  hay  have  been  harvested  and 
housed  this  season.  Sixty  acres  of  alfalfa 
were  sown  last  year,  from  12  acres  of  which 
on  the  12th  day  of  April  42  tons  of  hay 
were  cut,  and  from  the  same  piece  of 
ground  on  the  10th  day  of  June,  50  tons 
were  taken  off.  There  are  25  acres  of  most 
luxurious  growth  of  timothy.  The  barley 
fields  look  very  promising  and  will  yield 
an  average  of  50  bushels.  There  are  two 
vineyards  upon  the  farm,  the  old  and  new. 
The  old  covers  about  2G  acres,  is  the 
growth  of  years,  and  bears  fruit  of  the  first 
order.  The  new  covers  an  area  of  150 
acres  but  lately  planted,  containing  not 
less  than  seventy-five  thousand  vines,  all 
looking  thrifty,  and  a  majority  of  which 
will  bear  fruit  next  year.  They  embrace 
almost  every  variety  of  foreign  grape. 
The  farm  orchard  embraces  one  hundred 
acres,  and  contains  every  variety  of  fruit. 
There  are  growing  upon  the  rancb.30  acres 
of  beans,  the  field  so  clean  and  nice  that 
not  a  weed  can  be  seen  thro'  its  length  and 
breadth.  There  are  one  thousand  paper 
shell  almond  trees,  and  an  intention  to 
plant  one  thousand  more  next  season. 
There  are  about  eight  acres  of  a  nursery 
under  charge  of  Mr.  Carmichel,  one  of  the 
most  experienced  orchardists  of  the  State. 
The  stock  consists  of  one  thousand  head  of 
cattle,  among  which  are  found  one  hundred 
and  fifty  head  of  choice  two-year  old 
heifers,  two  hundred  head  of  horses,  the 
best  of  the  country.  Twelve  hundred  head 
of  hogs  and  thirty  five  hundred  head  of 
sheep.  There  is  a  dairy  where  ninety  cows 
are  milked,  with  the  milk  and  butter  from 
which  the  town  is  supplied.  The  machin- 
ery in  use  for  purposes  of  cultivation,  cost 
over  five  thousand  dollars. 


Dreary  Homes. — Of  all  the  dreary 
places,  deliver  us  from  the  dreary  farm 
houses  which  so  many  peoplecall  "home." 
Bars  for  a  front  gate;  chickens  wallowing 
before  the  door;  pig  pens  elbowing  the 
house  in  the  rear;  scraggy  trees  never 
cared  for,  or  no  trees  at  all;  no  flowering 
shrubs,  no  neatness,  no  trimness.  And 
yet  a  lawn  and  trees,  and  a  neat  walk,  and 
a  pleasant  porch,  and  a  plain  fence  around, 
all  do  not  cost  a  great  deal.  They  can  be 
secured  little  by  little,  at  odd  times  and 
the  expense  hardly  be  felt.  And  if  ever 
the  time  comes  when  it  is  best  to  sell  the 
farm,  fifty  dollars  so  invested  will  often 
bring  back  five  hundred.  For  a  man  is  a 
brute  who  will  not  insensibly  yield  to  a 
higher  price  for  such  a  farm  when  he 
thinks  of  the  pleasant  surroundings  it 
offers  his  wife  and  children. — Ex. 


New  Fertilizer, — We  were  shown  yes- 
terday by  a  gentleman  in  the  suburbs  some 
extraordinary  small  fruits  which  he  had 
caused  to  attain  a  monstrous  size  by  the  use 
of  a  now  fertilizer.  Ho  had  a  choice  variety 
of  strawberry  plants,  and  by  sprinkling  a 
solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  over  them, 
the  berries  grew  to  be  nearly  as  large  as 
peaches.  His  raspberries,  many  of  which 
would  make  a  bushel,  and  a  dozen  of  which 
lie  brought  for  our  inspection,  were  simply 
wonderful  in  their  proportions.  The  gentle- 
man informed  us  that  the  discovery  of  this 
new  developer  was  accidental,  and  that 
beans  sprinkled  with  it  gain  GO  per  cent, 
in  size  and  quality,  and  pear  trees  are  im- 
mensely benefitted. — OregQriifm- 

Home  Attractions. — The  best  investment 
that  a  farmer  can  make  for  his  children  is 
that  which  surrounds  their  youth  with  I  he 
rational  delight  of  a  beauteous,  attractive 
homo.  The  dwelling  may  be  small  and 
rude,  yet  a  few  flowers  will  oinblemish,  as 
choice  fruit  trees  will  enrich  and  gladden 
it;  while  grass  and  uliado  are  within  reach 
of  the  humblest.  Hardly  any  labor  done 
on  the  farm  is  so  profitable  as  that  which 
makes  the  wife  and  the  children  proud  of 
their  home. 
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Stents  &  Inventions. 


Full  List  of  U.  S.  Patents   Issued 
Pacific   Coast   Inventors. 


to 


[From  Official  Reportr  to  DEWEY  k  CO.,  U.  8.  and 

Forfjon  Patent  Agents,  and  Publishers    op 

the  Minino  and  Scientific  Pbess.] 

fob  the  week  endinn1  .tune  2jth. 

Machine  Fok  Sawing  Staves. — Otto  Osten, 
Tahoe  City,  Cal. 

Cover  fob  Pepper-Boxes. — Henry  E.  Thomas, 
Sail  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cabbtjbbtkb. — Augustus    F.  H.  Brann,    S.    F. 

Money-Drawee. — Henry  Unna,  San  Francisco. 

Ice-Machine. — David  Boyle,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.,  assignor  to  himself  and  John  W.  Pear- 
son, same  place. 

Trade-mark. 

Beverage. — Asher   S.   Taylor,  San   Francisco. 

Note. — Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents  furnished 
by  Dewei  &  Co.,  In  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  tel- 
egraph or  otherwise)  at  the  lowest  rates.  All  patent 
business  for  Pacific  const  inveutorB  transacted  with 
greater  security  and  in  much  less  time  than  by  any  other 
»goncy  


Improved  Water  Lifter. — Mr.  Jno.  A.  Ball, 
of  Grass  Valley,  Cal.,  the  inventor  of  the  Im- 
proved Water  Lifter,  recently  illustrated  in  the 
Press,  writes  us  from  Sycamore,  111.,  where  he  is 
at  present  visiting,  requesting  us  to  state  that 
the  contracts  which  ho  made  before  leaving  this 
State  to  furnish  his  patent  water  lifters  cannot 
possibly  be  filled  by  tin-  time  called  for  by  the 
contract.  He  adds;  "The  machines  are  being 
made  at  St.  Louis  and  will  be  shipped  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  facilities  for  manufacturing 
here  are  such  that  I  will  be  able  to  furnish  the 
water  lifters  at  a  reduced  price.  The  work  is 
substantially  done  and  with  a  tine  finish." 

Thomas  Butterfield  <fc  Son,  importers  and 
breeders  of  the  Cashmere  goat,  and  the  Cots- 
wold,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Texel  and  Southdown 
sheep,  Hollister,  Monterey  Co.,  Calfornia,  are 
going  to  take  1,500  grade  Cashmere  goats  to 
Oregon  by  rail  and  overland,  from  where  they 
have  orders  for  part  of  them  already.  They 
advertise  in  another  column. 


More  Fisheries. — Several  parties  are  now 
examining  points  along  the  Trucke*  and 
around  Lake  Tahoe  with  the  view  of  establish, 
iug  artificial  fish  ponds,  and  raising  fish  for 
market  on  a  large  scale. 


City  P^aaket  R^po^T' 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

]The  prices  given  below  are  those  for  entire  consignments 
tr.,111  first  hands,  unless  otherwise  specified.] 

San  Fbancisco,  Thurs.,A.  m.,  July  18. 

FLOUR — The  interior  and  local  demand  is 
reported  good,  with  a  fair  inquiry  for  export. 
Sales  embrace,  5,000  bbs.  Cal.  extra,  2,000 
Oregon  extra,  and  3,000  Cal.  superfine,  princi- 
pally lor  export.     We  quote  prices  as  follows: 

Superfine,  $4.'25(a-1.5o;  extra,  in  sacks,  of 
196  lbs.  $6.<&6.12%;  Oregon  brands,  $5.25 
(a  $6.00  in  sacks  of  1'Jti  lbs. 

WHEAT — The  market  has  been  steady  at 
unchanged  rates  since  our  last  review.  Sales 
aggregate  25,000  sacks  ordinary  to  choice,  at 
$1.50(0?$!. 75.  The  range  for  new  is  $1.60(w, 
51.55,and  old,  $1.65@1.V0  per  100  lbs. 

The  latest  Liverpool  market  quotations  come 
through  at  12s.  4d.  per  cental. 

BAKLEY — Market  firm.  Sales  embrace  10.- 
OOU  sacka,  at  $L05@1.10  for  new,  and  $1.60 
@$1.60  for  old.  The  range  at  close  is  ,  new 
leed  $1.05(ai,1.15;  old  feed  $1.50(<<<,1.G5;  old 
brewing  $1.50(0)1.00. 

OATS — Market  is  steady.  Sales  ordinary 
coast  to  choice  bay,  at  $1.75@,1.88  per  100  tt>s. 
which  is  the  extreme  at  close. 

CORN— Is  quotable  at  $1.75@1.80  $  100  Rs. 

CORNMEAl.— Is  quotable  at  $2.0(V  ~-j .76 
~&  100  lbs.  from  the  mill. 

BUCKWHEAT— Is  quiet  at  $1.75  per  100  lbs. 

11  YE—  Is  quiet  at  $1.75(0)4.80  per  100  lbs. 

STRAW — Quotable   at  o;j(gJ60c  per  bale. 

BRAN—  Is  selling  at  $20  per  ton  from  the 
mill. 

MIDDLINGS— For  feed,  are  now  $30.00  per 
ton  from  mills. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL— Is  selling  at  $30  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

HAY — Receipts  have  been  pretty  free  during 
the  week.  Quotable  at  close  at  $S(m*lt;  per 
ton. 

HONEY— In  the  comb  is  selling  at  12%@25; 
do.    strained,  VZljv^iic.  per  lb. 

POTATOES— There  has  been  a  pretty  fair 
demand  this  week,  but  prices  show  a  further 
decline.  Sales  of  Bed  at  $1.28@1.50  per  100 
lbs.;  Peach  Blow  $1.62;  Carolina,  $3  per  100 
lbs. 

WOOL.— Is  still  very  quiet  and  prices  are 
nominal.  Sales  for  the  wtek  were  about  100,- 
000  lbs.,  including  10,000  lbs.  choice  at  35%c. 
The  range  of  prices  is  nominally  20@35c.  lor 
all  grades. 

TALLOW— Good  quality  of  Cal.  8c. 

SEEDS— Flax  3c;  Canary,  5@6c.  Alfalfa, 
1C@20. 


PROVISIONS— California  Bacon  12%@14c 
per  tt>. ;  Oregon,  13%@U_-  Eastern  do.  10@  12 
for  clear  ana  14;aao  for  sugar-cured  Break- 
fast; Cal.  Hams  13@1 4;  Eastern  do,  15)/£@16c; 
California  Smoked  Beef,  13%@14c.  per  tt>. 

BEANS — The  following  are  jobbing  rates: 
Pea  13.75034.00;  small  White  $8.75@4.00 ; 
Small  Butter  $3.25;  large  $3.75;  Bayo,  6.96® 
5.50;  Pink  and  Red,  $5.25@»5.50. 

NUTS— California  Almonds,  8@10c.  for 
hard  and  18@25  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  6c. 
Pecan,  25c  ^  &.;  Hickory,  12c;  Brazil,  15c; 
Chili  Walnuts,  15c;  French  Almonds,  25  (w 
30c;  Princess  Almonds,  35@40c;  Los  An- 
geles Walnuts,  18c;  Cocoa-nuts,$7.00  per  100. 

FRESH  MEAT— We  quote  slaughterer's  rates 
as    follows: — 

BEEF— American,  1st  quality,  8@1)  "$>  8). 
do.  2d  qualitv  6@7$  lb.;  do.  3d  do.  3(^5c. 

VEAL— Quotable  at  7(5U0c 

MUTTON— GfeO^c.  &  ft. 

LAMB— Steady  at  8@9c. 

PORK — Undressed  grain-fed  is  quotable  at 
5%@6%c  dressed,  grain-fed,  8  !£@9  4c  per  lb. 
POULTRY— Live  Turkeys,  25c  f'  lb.; 
dressed,  27c  per  lb.;  Hens  $9.00(o)9.50; 
Roosters,  $6.00(a>7.50  per  dozen  ;  Spring 
Chickens,  $4.00(^4.50  ;  Ducks,  tame,  $7.01% 
$8.00  perdoz. ;  Geese,$12(«  15  \>  dozen. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— Fresh  California  But- 
ter,    common   to  good     in    rolls,    is 
at   25@30c,    with    a   few   choice   lots  at  32';; 
New  firkin  is  quotable  at  25(527  %c. 

CHEESE-New  California,  10(«jl4c;  Eastern 
is  jobbing  at  13@14c.  "§,  ft. 

Eggs — California  fresh,  are  42%@45o.  V 
doz. 

LARD-California  12%@14;  Oregon,  none 
in  market.  Eastern  in  cases  14(ajl4%c;  do 
in  tcs.  U%@42o.  per  lb. 

IRUIT. 
Tail.  Oranges.  M..  35  WiH.40  0»  Strawberries. rhst 

Caliiorniadu  . .  —      if      —I Blackberries. V"        -1    (31      6 

Limes,  ft  M......  12'i  arriee —    ©    12 

AiistlnLcmoriH.M    —  —  Whortleberries         In     a     IS 

Oat.       do  ft  M   —     %     —  Goosebertiw — 

Sicily,  do,  bx..   14  U0<u  16  no  1  hemes. 


Bauanns.ftbunch     2  on  i«i4  00  Apricots... 

Currants. '»    '<>      s  IVurs.  I.x. .. 

Apples, eating,  ox    I  25  til  GUIFige 

Apples,  cooking.. 
Pineapples  ft  oz. 
.Nectarines,  ft  lb.. 
Grapes,  ft  B> 
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IS 
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.10 
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Apples.  ft  Ik 

1  ears,  'j» 

Peaches,  ft  ft... 
A prlii. is,  r>-  Ik.- 
Plums,  %»  B> 


ljPeaches 

8   i»,    7  l'lu  is.  basket. 
7    '11     10  Oantaleupse,  doz 
B  \V;i[er:nelous,iloz 
I'HiEU  FKL'IT 

Pitted,  do  ft  ft 2 

9     «  in       Raisin",  ft  It. 

id  (»u    Bisck Fuss, ft  a....  i)  ma 

—       —         White,    do    I 

5  mo 

VKi.l.lAllI.KS. 

I  'ucumbers  V   box. 
Summer  Sqsh.%  boj 

Asparagus,  %  ft —  lot    — 

Tomatoes   f  boj E 

s  rin.'  Beans,  f.  ir.  . 

Egg  Plant  

2  %    5c 

Jkia 10  (al2.'i 


Cabbage,  'ft  lb 

'■arlic,$  ft 

Rbpbarb*  ft —  ej  I 

Green  Peas 2'^fa>  3 

Sweet  Peas —   — 

l.reeii  L'urn  W  doz..  10  @25 
Blaarowiat   s.|tiisii 
per  ton $1»@    1 

GENEHAL  MtRCHANOISE. 
AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS 

ai-o  in  good  supply  and  prices  unchanged. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING— Prices  are  as  fol- 
lows: Burlap  sacks  n%@Yl%  for  jobbing  lots; 
Flour  sacks  9%(3  10c.  for  qrs.  ami  I 
for  hlfs.  Standard  Gunnies  are  jobbing  atflD(2 
21c;  Wool  75(n;S0c;  Hessians  40  inch  goods 
1 4c.  per  vard. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES— Demand  continues 
active  for  goods  under  this  head  and  assort- 
ments are  complete. 

BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
The  demand  for  lumber  in  the  interior 
is  light,  and  the  city  trade  is  light  idso.  The 
Coil  says  that  an  advance  in  cargo  ratos  for 
Redwood  has  been  in  contemplation  for  some 
time  past,  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Red- 
wood Lumber  Association,  it  was  decided  that 
the  new  prices  should  go  into  operation  on  the 
1st  of  September.  At  that  time  all  members  of 
the  Association  will  be  required  to  advance 
rough  cargoes  £1,  and  dressed  do  $2.60.  The 
rates  will  then  be,  f35  for  Rustic,  932.50  for 
Surfaced,  $32.50  for  Rough  Clear,  $20  few 
Rough  Merchantable,  and  other  descriptions  in 
proportion.  Dealers  say  this  action  is  prompted 
by  the  advance  in  wages,  price  of  logs  and  in- 
crease in  freights  from  the  mill  ports.  Trade 
at  the  present  time  is  dull,  in  fact,  June,  July 
and  August  are  always  the  dullest  months  of 
the  year.  Receipts  continue  heavy,  and  a  stock 
is  being  accumulated  for  the  anticipated  active 
lall  trade.  During  the  month  of  June  the  re- 
ceipts of  Redwood  were  unusually  heavy,  ag- 
gregating 13,655,393  feet.  Paget  Sound  Lum- 
ber is  firm,  though  the  continued  scarcity  of 
tonageand  high  rates  of  freight  greatly  curtails 
the  export  trade.  Ship  owners  now  de- 
mand $20  from  this  port  to  South  Amer- 
ica, and  $30  from  the  Sound,  which  is  more 
than  three  times  the  rates  paid  a  year  ago. 
Dealers  pay  for  cargoes  of  Oregon  as  follows  : 
Rough  $16@$17;  do.  surfaced  at  $28;  Spruce 
$17@18;  Redwood  rough  $16;  refuse  do.  $12; 
dressed  do.  $30;  refuse, do.  $20.  Rustic  $32%; 
refuse  do.  $21%.  Wholesale  rates  for  various 
descriptions  are  as  follows:  Laths  at  $2.80 
@2.75  ;  Shingles  $2.50@2.75.  Sugar  Pine  $35 
(0,45  ;  Cedar  $27%(oj37%.  Pickets:  Rough, 
$14  ;  pointed,  $16  ;  dressed,  $25.  The  follow- 
ing list  of  retail  prices  is  continued  by  the 
Lumber  Dealers'  Exchange. 

Puget  Sound  Pine — 

Rough,  V  M $22  50 

Fencing  and  Stopping,  Tfi  M 

Fencing,  second  quality,  ^  M 25  00 

Laths,  V  M a  00 

Fencing,  V  lineal  foot ^c 

Redwood — 

Rough,  ft  M 22  50 

Bough  refuse,  ft  M 17  00 

Rough  Pickets,  ft   M Is  (m 

Rough  PicketB,  pointed,  ft  M jii  oo 

Fancy  Pickets,  ft  M ao  00 

Siding,  ft  M -2:,  00 

Tongued  and  Grooved,  surfaced,  ft  M :)7  50 

Do  do  refuse  ft  M 25  00 

Half-inch  surfaced,  ft  M Bf  U0 

Rustic  ft  M 40  00 

Batten  ft  lineal  foot Jjc 

Shingles  ft  M 3  00 

Sugar  Pine  is  jobbing  at  $55  for  clear  and  $45  for 

second  quality. 


COFFEE— Costa  Rica  20%c;  Guatemala  18c. 
Java  2Cc;  Manilla,  10%;  Rio  19%@20; 
Ground  Coffee  in  cases  30c;  Chiccory,  12%. 

Sl'K'ES— Allspice  14@15c  Cloves  16@17c 
Cassia 35@36c  Nutmegs  $1.00@$1. 10.  Whole 
Pepper  20c  GroundSpices — Allspice  $1.00  $ 
doz.;  Cassia  $1.50;  Cloves  $1.12%;  Mustard 
$1.50;  Ginger  and  Pepper,  each  $1.00@1.12  ^ 
doz.;  Mace  $1.50  ^  flx;  Ginger  15c  $,  lb. 

FISH— We^  quote  Pacific  Dry  Cod  in  bun- 
dles at  4%c@5%,  Salmon  inbbls.  $6.00@,7.00, 
hf  do,  $3.50(g,4.50;  Case  Salmon,  $2.50  for  2%- 
lb.  cans,  $2.25  for  2-lb.  cans,  and  $1.75  for  1-fc. 
cans;  Pickled  Cod,  $4.50  in  hf  bbls  and  $8  in 
bbls;  Puget  Sound  Smoked  Herring,  60@85c 
per  box;  Mackerel,  No.  1  hf  bbls,  $8.00@9.00; 
extra,  $9.SQ@10.00;  in  kits  No.  1  $L75@2.16; 
do  No.  2,$1.60@  1.62Ji.  Smoked  SahnonJ 
7@7%c  per  ft). 

NAILS— Quotable  at  $G  25@'J.00  for  assorted 
sizes. 

1'Al'ER— California  Straw  Wrapping, sells  at 
$1.50(3  L.60,  Eastern  $1.60(2  1.80  %}ream. 

PAINTS— White  Lead  1  n<«  12  %c;  Whitening, 
2c;  Chalk  2%c;  Paris  White  3c ;  Ochre  and 
Venetian  Red  each  3%;  Red  lead  and  Litharge 
each  10%@llc  $  lb. 

RICE— Sales  of   China  No.  1  at7@7^cand 
No.  2  at  6K@6%°  ¥*.  ,tj;  Siam, quotable  at  5%@ 
6%c  in    mats;  Carolina  Table,  lOfell;  Hawaf- 
LOo  per  lb. 

SUGAR—  We  quote  Cal.  Cube  at  13%c;  Cir- 
cle A  Crushed,  13c,  and  Granulated  12%c; 
GoMen  0.  li;2c;  Hawaiian  Sialic,  as  ex- 
tremes %*,  lb. 

SYRUP — Prices  may  bo   given   as    follows: 
in  bbls,  00  in  hf  bbls,  and  66c  iu  kegs. 

SALT — California     Bay     sells    at    $6 
Carmen  Island,  in  bulk,  $14(n}15;   Fine 
pool,  $23.50  %»,  ton  ;  coarse,  $18(2  19. 

SOAP  —  The  prices  for  local  brands  are  5@ 
10c,  and  Castile,  13@13%c  ^  lb. 

TEA  -We  quote  as  follows  for  bulk  descrip- 
tions: Gunpowder  and  Imperial — Canton  made 
nominal;  common  to  fair,  40@fiOc;  superior  to 
line.  70@80c.;  extra  line  to  finest.  90@1.25. 
Young  Hyson— Canton  made,  nominal;  com- 
mon to  fair,  40@50o;  superior  to  fine.  90@70c. ; 
extra    fine    to    finest,    .  OolOBg- 

Canton  made,  20(«  25c.  Amors— Common  to 
fair,  30@45c;  superior  to  tine,  66@66c;  extra 
fine,  76(5  ^>o.  Foochows — Common  to  fair, 
.:  superior  to  fine,  60@60c.;  extra  tine, 
75c  Souchong  and  Congou — Common  to  fair, 
.;  superior  to  tine,  50@60c.:  extra  tine, 
75c.  Japans— Oommon  to  fair,  30(3>35c. ;  su- 
perior to  tine,  t0@45o. ;  extra  fiue  to  finest.  55 
(n,75c  "r>  lb. 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 


Butter.  Oal  fr.  tb  28 
do  Oregon,  lb.. 

Honey,  ,» 25  @    30 

Ekps,  perdoz...  t.r>  <■"     GO 

lib is  a    -m 

Bugaf.or.,    7  fc.l  w  a 

P.rown  do.jttt  0  @     13 

Beet,  do 12  ® 

Su,-:ar,  Man.  tb.  25  fa) 

Plums,  dried.  lb.  15  St    30 

Peaches,  dried,  *  20  (a)    30 

Wonl  Sacks,  new  ($ 

Second-bnddo  S2!^@    85 

Wheat-sks,  22x36  13  % 


OglUT  rToOH,  July  !S,  1872. 
MISC'KI.I.ANEOUS. 

Flour eto, or 10'i@    II 

do  Hit 16 

Potato  G'y  Bags.  20    <*    21 

n.l-hnddo  12    @    16 

Deer  Skins,  ^  »..  U    ...     22 

Sheep  ska,  wl  on  GO    M    T.r> 

Sheep  sks.  j.lain.  13 

Goat  skins,  each.  2'.    @    .VI 

Hi>  Oal.  Hides.  ' 

.Salted       do 

Dry  Mex.  Hides 
Salted       do 


-    fa)     9,'i 

io*@  in 


Oodiieh.dry,  lb 

Live  Oak  Wood.  ®10  00 

Tallow 8H®    10 


PRODUCE,  ETC. 


Flonr,ex.flbbl..6  IKI  «6  25 

Sllpeitini'.  do.. 6  I'll  @ 

Corn  Meal. Illll  tb.:i  mi  <*3  50 
Wheat,  V  1i»i  ff.s.j  4n 

Oats,  %t  lOO  lbs...  1  60  (il  IS 


IBarley,  cwt 1  50    (3|1  <V> 

Beans,  cwt 100    @5  00 

Dry  Lima  Beam  f>  lb         8 

Hay,   fl  ton 17  IK. 

Potatoes  |t  ctl        75c  r,»l  00 


FRUITS,    VEGETABLES.   ETC. 


Apricots,  lb 16    @    18 

Pine  Apples.  (■...«  00 
Bananas,  f)  bnch    SO    (u)l  00 

Cantelenps 2.S    (a)    SO 

Watermelona  2S 
i  'al.  Walnnts,  lb. 
Cranberries,  tf  k 
Stran  berries. .  tt. 
Baapbeniee,  tb. . 
i  Iranberries,  O,*, 

. lies" 

Qberries,  e1  lb... 
Orangea,*  10W..20  IN 

i 

Limes,  per  1""  2  00 
Fige,  fresh, ¥  *■  12 
Asparagus,  wti.*  ~ 
ArtichoKes,  doz.  50 
Brussel's  sprts,  *  10 
Beets,  ^  doz 

1'i.tatoeS.N'e"    t'lb      iHm 

PoUtoes,  s«uet,#  ci> 

Broccoli.  %(  doz..l  50    (w2  00 
('aulillower, t  ..  fail  50 

Cabbage,  ft  doz.. 1  (til 
Carrots,  ?t  doz...    15    @    25 

POULTRY,   GAME.  FIS.U.  MEATS.  ETC. 


ft  doz —  ~:> 

Oneambera/I —  10 

Tomatoes,  %t  lb..  4 

i  bees,  «  doz  lain  20 

Dried  Herbs,  b'h  '25 

5 

(ireen  Peas,  |t  lb  4 

Green  Corn,  doz.  15 

Lettuce,  ft  doz..  12 

Horseradish. f*  tb 

!  B>  50 

Pumpkins.  is>  lb.  3 

Parsnips,  tbnehs  20 

Parsley 

Pickles, »  gal...  50 

Rhubarb.  V  St..  8 

Radishes,  t  buns  10 

Summer  Squash  3 

Marrowfat,  do. 

Hubbard,  do. . 

Dry  Lima,  shl...  6 

Spmaee,  V  bskt.  25 

Salsify,  m  bunch  12 

Turnips, ft  doz..  15 


Chickens,  apiece  50    (qt\  00 

Turkeys,  ft  lb..  fa)    30 

Ducks,  wild,  ft  p  @ 

Tame,  do 1  50    <gfi  50 

Teal,  *  doz.... 

Geese,  wild,  pair  @ 

Tame,  ft  pair. .2  H< 

Hens,  each 75    fall  00 

Snipe,  ft  doz —  tm 

Enplish.do fa) 


Duails,  ft  doz 
Pij 


iecons,  dom.  do3  CO    (2*3  50 

Wild,  do 2  00    (a) 

Hares,  each    ...    40 
Rabbits,  tame1.    75 

Wild.do.fld/-l  75 
Beet,  tend.  V  lb.     I 

Corned,  ft  ».. 

Smoked,  ft  lb  . 
Pork,  rib,  etc„  lb 

Chops,  do,  ft  lb 
Veal,  V  B) 

Cutlet,  do 

Mutton    chops,* 

Leg,  ftt> 

Lamp,  ft  lb 

Tongues,  beef,  ea 
Tangoes,  pig,  ea 
Bacon,  Cal.,  ft  lb 

Oregon,  do 
Hams,  Cal.  f,  lb. 
Hams,  (  'ress'  s  c 
*  Per  lb.    t  Per  dozen. 


D'ffield 

Whittaker's  . . 

Johnson's  Or.. 
Flounder,  f^  tb... 
Salmon.  , 

Smoked,  new,* 

Pickled,  ft  lb.. 
Rock  Cod,  $t  lb . . 
Peroh,  ■  water. lb 

Fresh  water. tb 
Lake  Big. Trout" 
Smelts. large  ft  lb 

Small  do 

Silver  Smelts... 

Soles,  ft  lb  

Herring)  fresh.. 

Sin  kil.perlOO 
Tomood,  itt  lb.... 
Terrapin.  V  doz.6  00 
Mackerel,  p'k, ea 

Fresh,  do —    @ 

Sea  Bass,  ft  »...    —    0 

Halibut- —    ® 

Sturgeon,  ft  ftt . .      4    % 
OysterB,  %}  100...  1  00    @1 

Cheap,  ft  doz..l  90    §2 

Turbot 30    @ 

Crabs  ft  doz....l  0V    % 

Soft    Shell —    « 

Shrimps 10    @ 

Prawns —    & 

■ 8    % 

1  Per  gallon. 


M 


State  University.— The  next  term  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Department  will  begin  April  20th,  1872. 

Tho  course  of  Btudy  embraces  the  Ancient  and  the 
Modern  Languages  and  the  higher  Mathematics,  and  is 
specially  adapted  to  the  University  curriculum. 

Terms,  $12  a  term.  GEORGE  TAIT,  Oakland. 

13v3bp-lf 


Wool  Prices  in  New  York. 

Brown's  Circular,  July,  1872. 
DOMESTIC  FLEECES. 
York.  Michigan,  Indiana  akl.  Wisconsin. 
t'dSaxonyPl,    r$    i Quarter-bid  Fleece 

Saxony    11.  ■•-,■,• it,  „  ot  Common   Fleece  .. .. 

•'.and  Full-bid  Merino  .(ttfitot  Combing  Fleece 70l"75 

Half-bid  Fleece 

Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

Choice  Set  d  Saxony  Fl.     ra     I Quarter-bid  Fleece h-lfiKS 

Saxony  Fleece 70ts,7Sj Common  Fleece 

Sand  Full-bid  Merino,  if-  ":>  t  'ombing  Fleece. . 
alf-bld  Fleece 67@70l 

Iowa,  Vkkmont  and  Illinois' 

V  and  Full-bid  Merino  57@02 1 Quarter-bid  Fleece 558.W 

Half  bid  Fleece 57 %6.' I  Combing  Fleece 65(*7  0 

'"III,   KENTUCKV  AM)  T  F.N  NESS  IX. 

Washed  Fleece (3)     il'nwashed  Combing 

Unwashed  Fleece 55@57  |  Canada  Fleece 

TUB-WASHED   WOOL. 

Choice Btk.ssilnferiorand  Burry StaH 

Fair 

PI  I. LED    WOOL. 

IT.  V.  City  extra  Pulled. .ft:  ,1,7  Country  extra  Pulle.t 

N.  V.  I  ity  super  Pulled .67f*72,(  ountry  super  Pulled.  .,s  • -u 

N    \     Ciej    No.  1  Pulled         .       t  •ountry  No.  1  Pulleil 

Western  super  and  ext  626)67|Canada  l'ulled  % 

CALIFORNIA. 


Spring  Clip,  fine 

Spring  l  'lip.  medium.. 


i  ill  Clip.  Iwgds  Ab'ry 
I   itra  Pulled 


Clip,  lwgds  Jt br.3H@42  Snpei 
"  i  Hip,  A  1 27«:i:i|Low  Pulled... 


Fall  I ' 

TEXAS. 

Fine 45^551  Inferior 

Medium 4.V«)5.i  Very  Burry 

Low 3?«40l 

FOREIGN    WOOLS. 

CapeofGeod  Hope 42845  I Australian  Clothing  .. 

Bu  s  Ay  res  Mer  A  Mes.  .35ta  u    Australian  Combing., 
leo  M.  r,v  M. . 


■    8 

.     <■ 
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Leather  Market  Report. 

[Corrected  weekly  by  Dolliver  fc  Bro.,  No.  109  ! 

San  Francisco.  Thursday,  July  1 
S.  it.E  LXATKKB.— The  Eastern  market  is  higher,  i 
tanuers  have  advanced    their  prices  here.     We  t 
below: 

City  Tanned  Leather,  ft  lb 

Santa  Cruz  Leather,  ft  lb 

Country  Leather,  ft  ft 

St.. is  i  on  Leather,^  lb 

French    ..kins    continue   firm.     All    California  s 
nd  brin^'  full  prices. 

Jodot,  8  Kil     perdoz $60  ( 

Jodot,  11  to  10  Kil.,  per  doz 70  l 

eennd  choice,  11  to  15  Kil.  ft  doz 60  ( 

Lomoine.  Hi  to  18  Kil  ,  ft  dnz  15  ( 

Levin,  12  and  13  Kil.,  perdoz 68  ( 

Corn,  llian,  16  Kil.,  per  doz 70  I 

Comedian.  12  to  14  Kil.,  perdoz 60  ( 

Ogerau  Calf,  f>  doz 54  ( 

Sunon,  18  Kil., ft  doz  65  ( 

Simon.  20  Kil.*  doz 68  0 

Simon.  24  Kil.  ft  doz 72  ( 

Kob.  it  Calf,  7  and  8  Kil 35  1 

French  Kips,  ft  lb 1  i 

California  Kip,  ft  doz 60  0 

French  Sheep,  all  colors,  ft  doz 15  ( 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs,  ft  lb  II 

Sheep  Roans  for  Topping,  all  colors,  ft  doz. ...    9  (i 

Sheep  Roans  for  Linings, ft  do/. 5  ." 

California  Russett  Sheep  Linings 1  7 

Best  Jodot  Caif  Boot  Legs,  ft  pair 5  3 

Good  French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  ft  pair 4  .' 

French  Calf  Boot  Legs, fa  pair 4  ( 

Harness  Leather,  ft  lb i 

lair  Bridle  Leather,  ft  doz IS  t 

Skirting  Leather,  ft» i 

Welt  Leather,  »  doz 30  (1 

I'.utt   Leather,  ft  font   1 

Wax  Side  Leather.*  foot 1 


i  1  25 
13  00 
10  m 
5  50 


I72M 

so'oo 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 


rKICKS  FOK   INVOIClf . 

/oW.i.-iv  j*icM  rult  from   ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  higher  than  (Ac 
following  quotation*. 

Tin  R9DAI.  July  18,  1872. 

Scotch  Pig  Iron,*  ton $60  00    @  65  00 

White  Pig.  ft  ton 80  00    @  55  00 

Relined  Bar,  bad  assort ment,  fs  lb ...  —  04ii 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  ft  fa —05 

\"o.  1  tot  —  0ibi($ 

Plate,  No.  5  to  9 —06 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13 —  08 

Sheet.  No.  14  to  20 —  08 

.  No.  M  to  27 — 

Horse  Shoes 7  50 

Nail  Rod 10 

Norway  Iron 8 

Rolled  Iron  .■> ■  ■  ■  •  •  •  •  ■  • 5 

(itli.r  Irons  for  Blacksmiths,  Miners,  etc.        6   @        6 
Copper.—  _   _ 

Sheathing,  J  lb —  40  @—  45 

Sheathing.  Yellow    •• —  M  8  —  33 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow —  12  &  -  121* 

Composition  Nails — 28  — 30 

t  '.imposition  Bolts —  28  —  30 

Tin  Plates.— 

Plates,  Charcoal.  IX  f,  box 19  00  19  50 

Plates.  I  C  Charcoal  17  00  17  50 

Roofing  Plates 16  00  16  50 

Banca  Tin.  Slabs,  »  lb —  45  —  50 

LnglishCast.ft  ft —  15  —  16 

Drill 15  16 

FlatBar 17  18 

Plough  Points 175 

Russia  (for  mould  boards) 12X 

Ql-ICKSII.VER.— ft  lb —  85 

Li  w.-Pig.ftft --05*      -06 

Sheet —  10 

Pipe —    9  —10 

Bar MS      -07 

Zinc. -Sheets,  ft  lb —  11  -  IT, 

BoUAX.-Refined —28  -  30 

Borax,  crude —    b 


MBS8BS.  P.  Blanchard's  Sons  givo  due  credit, 
for  their  large  sales  to  a  very  liberal  use  of 
printers' ink.  We  agree  with  them,  but  must 
add  that  even  printers'  iuk  will  not  make  a 
permanent  success  of  a  poor  thing.  They  make 
"the  best "  Churn. 


Moss  Rose  ! 
The  exquisite  and  delicate  fragrance  exhaled  by  this 
li.v.-ly  tl.wer,  forms  part  of  the  rich  clouds  of  sweet  in- 
cense thrown  np  by  the  celebrated  perfume,  Murray  k 
Lanman's  Florida  Water,  the  only  fragrant  water 
suited  alike  for  the  handkerchief,  the  toilet  and  the 
both.    s..ld  by  all  druggists.  661 


"A  Slight  Cold,"  Coughs.— Few  are  aware 

of  the  importance  of  checking  a  cough  or  "ojobt 
cold"  which  would  yield  to  a  mild  remedy,  if  nee],.,  t 
ed,  often  attacks  the  lungs.  "  Brown's  Bronchial  Tro- 
ches" give  sure  and  almost  immediate  relief. 


■fiL# 

2ns. 


TH0S.  BUTTERFIELD  &  SON, 

Breeders  and  Importers  of  tho 

Cotswold,  Lincoln,  Leicester 

Texel  and  South  Down 

SlIKKl*. 

ALSO,    THE    ANGORA    COAT. 


Now  offer  for  sale  the  Pure  Bred  and  High  Grades. 
We  have  a  good  lot  of  Bucks  of  crosses  between  the 
Cotswold  and  South  Down,  between  the  Lincoln  end 
Leicester,  and  the  Lincoln  and  Merino. 

THOS.  BUTTElil  II  1.1.  A:  SON. 

3v4-10t  Hollister,  Monterey  County,  Cal. 


July  20,  1872.J 
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A  Good  Binder  for  $1.50. 

Subscribers  for  this  journal  can  obtain  our  Patent 
Elastic  Newspaper  File  Holder  and  Binder  for  $1.50 — 
containing  gilt  title  of  the  paper  on  the  cover.  It  pre- 
serves the  papers  completely  and  in  such  shape  th;it 
they  may  be  quickly  fastened  and  retained  in  book  form 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  the  binder  (which  is  very 
durable)  used  continuously  for  subsequent  volumes. 
Post  paid,  25  cts.  extra.  It  can  be  used  for  Harper's 
Weekly  and  other  papers  of  similar  size.  If  not  entirely 
pleased,  purchasers  may  return  them  within  30  days. 
Just  the  thing  for  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  and  all 
who  wish  to  file  the  Pkess.  lambp 


Our   Agents. 

Oub  Friends  can  do  much  in  aid  of  our  paper  and  the 
cause  of  practical  knowledge  and  science,  by  assisting 
Agents  in  their  labors  of  canvassing,  by  lending  their 
influence  and  encouraging  favors.  We  intend  to  send 
none  but  worthy  men. 

Wm.  F.  SrF.NCF.it—  California. 

C.  H.  Dwinelle— Special  Corresponding  Agent. 

I.  N.  Hoao— Sacramento,  General  Agent. 

F.  M.  Shaw— San  Diego. 

L.  P.  McCaety — California. 

Samuel  Cushmak — Colorado  Territory. 

A.  C.  Knox,  City  Soliciting  and  Collecting  Agent. 


Oub  London  Agent. — Frederick  Brash,  21  South  Grove 
East,  Mildmay  Park,  N.  London,  England,  will  act  as 
agent  for  the  Press  and  receive  subscriptions  and  adver- 
tisements at  our  lowest  rates. 


Philadelphia  Agency. — W.  H.  Daffin,  formerly  of 
San  Francisco,  is  our  correspondent  and  business  agent, 
Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


H.  Bahlen  J:  Bro.,  formerly  of  Havilah,  Kern  county, 
will  please  communicate  with  this  office. 


Our  Printed  Mail  List. 

Subscribers  will  notice  that  the  figures  found  on  the 
right  of  the  pasted  6lips,  represent  the  date  to  which 
they  have  paid.  For  instance,  21sp70  shows  that  our 
patron  has  paid  his  subscription  up  to  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1870;  4jy72,  that  he  has  paid  to  the  4th  of 
January,  1872;  4J173,  to  the  4th  of  July,  1873.  The  in- 
verted lettere  (n  J  J I  •  ef  c->)  occasionally  used  are  marks  of 
refereuce,  simply  for  the  convenience  of  the  publishers. 

If  errors  in  the  names  or  accounts  of  subscribers  oc- 
cur at  any  time  an  early  notice  will  secure  their  imme- 
diate correction.  Please  notify  us  if  you  are  not  prop- 
erly credited  within  two  weeks  after  paying. 

v£f~  Postmasters,  please  send  corrections  also. 


Thresher's  Guide  and  Farm- 
er's   Friend — Just 
Published. 

Written  by  D.  Hollihan,  a  practical  thresher  for  over 
fifteen  years. 

It  contains  facts  and  hints  of  great  value  to  both 
threshers  and  farmers.  A  small  book  worth  many  times 
its  cost  to  those  specially  interested,  who  thresh  or  em- 
ploy threshers. 

CONTENTS. 
Beater,  care  of;  Belt  Protector,  Hollihan's  (Illus- 
trated); Belts,  Management  of;  Cracking  of  Grain;  Cyl- 
inder, How  to  balance;  Cylinder,  Movement  of;  Cylin- 
der, Motion  of;  Engineer's  Duty;  Geared  or  Belt  Ma- 
chines; Gears,  Management  of;  General  Management; 
Horse  Powers;  Horse  Power,  Moving  a;  Introductory 
Remarks;  Machines;  Machines,  Management  of;  Ma- 
chines, Moving  them;  Management,  General;  Bake, 
Speed  of ;  Shoe,  the;  Shoe,  Improved;  Shoe,  What  it 
is;  Sieve,  New  Jointed  (Illustrated) ;  Stacking  Wheat; 
Steam  Powers . 

Published  and  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 
DEWEY  St  CO.,  at  this  office.  Single  copies,  in  flexible 
cloth,  $1.    In  extra  binding,  $1.50.    Post  free. 


Agricultural    and    Industrial 

BOOKS*. 

For   Sale   at   this   Office. 

American  Manures,  and  Farmers' and  Planters' 
Guide — comprising  a  description  of  the  elements  and 
composition  of  plants  and.  soils — the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  composting — the  value  of  stable  manure  and 
waste  products,  etc.,  etc.;  also  chemical  analysis  of 
the  principal  manufactured  fertilizers — their  assumed 
and  real  value — and  a  full  expose  of  the  frauds  prac- 
tised'upon  purchasers.  By  Wm.  H,  Bruckner,  Ph.  D., 
and  J.  B.  Chynoweth.  Price  $2,  post  paid.  Address 
Dewet  &  Co.,  this  office. 

The  Fruits  and   Fruit  Trees    of    America,  or 

the  Culture,  Propagation,  and  Management,  in  the  Gar- 
den and  Orchard,  of  Fruit  Trees  generally,  with  descrip- 
tions of  all  the  finest  varieties  of  Fruit,  Native  and 
Foreign,  cultivated  in  this  country.  By  A.  J  Downing. 
Illustrated;  1098  pages;  1869.  The  best  authority,  and 
only  complete  work.  Price,  in  cloth  and  gilt,  $5,  post 
paid,  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  this  office 
New  American  Farm  Book — originally  by  R.  L. 

Allen;  revised  by  Lewis  F.  Allen,  1871.  Embracing  in- 
formation on  all  general  subjectB  pertaining  to  Farming 
and  all  branches  of  Husbandry— a  wide  range,  yet  vory 
fully  and  ably  treated .  5*26  pages.  Price  $3,  post  paid. 
Address  Dewey  &  Co.,  this  office. 
Harris  (Joseph)  on  the  Pig.  Breeding,  Bear- 
ing, Management  and  Improvement.  Illus.,  ^W  pages, 
1870.  Interesting  to  all  readers;  instructive  and  full  of 
hints  to  raisers.    Price  $2,  post  paid  from  this  office. 

Cranberry  Culture,  by  a  Practical  Grower  in 
N.  J.,  Joseph  J.  White.  A  special  treatise  of  126  pages, 
Post  paid  from  this  office,  $1.(5. 

Farm  Implements  and  Farm  Machinery,  and 

the  principles  of  their  construction  and  use.  With  simple 
and  practical  explanations  of  the  Laws  of  Motion  and 
Force  as  applied  on  the  Farm;  by  John  .J.  Thomas;  287 
illustrations  and  302  pages.  Sold  by  Dewey  «fc  Co.,  post- 
paid, for  $1.75. 

Ten  Acres   Enough:     A   practical   experience, 

showing  how  a  very  small  farm  may  be  made  to  keep  a 
very  large  family,  with  extensive  and  nrolltable  experi- 
ence in  the  cultivation  of  the  smaller  Iruits.  Tenth 
edition,  1871.    Price,  post  free,  $1.50,  at  this  office. 

Cotton  Culture;  by  J.  B.  Symon;  with  an  ad- 
ditional chapter  on  Cotton  Seed  and  its  uses.  190Ipages, 
1863.    Pnce,  post  tree,  $1.75,  at  this  office. 

How  Crops  Grow:   by  Johnson;   A  treatise  on 

the  chemical  composition, structure  and  life  of  the  plant, 
for  all  students  of  agriculture;  with  illustration  and 
analysis.    394nages;  1868.    Post  free  from  this  office,  $2.50. 

American    Grape   Growers'    Guide;     by   Win. 

Chorlton  (N.  Y.)  204  pages,  1852.  Post  free,  $1,  from  this 
office. 
American  Fish  Culture,  embracing  all  the  de- 
tails of  artificial  breeding  and  rearing  of  'I  rout,  and  the 
culture  of  other  fishes:  by  Thad.  Norris.  Illustrated,  ;:04 
pages,  1868.    Post  free  from  this  office,  $2.50. 

How  Crops  Feed;  Johnson,  1870.  On  the  At- 
mosphere and  the  Soil  as  related  to  the  nutrition  of  agri- 
cultural plants.  Illustrated.  375  pages.  Post  free  from 
this  office,  $2  50. 

Bandall's  Sheep  Husbandry,  illustrated,  with  a 
treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Sheep,  Prevention  and  Cure 
Post  free  from  this  office,  cloth  edition,  $2. 


ATWOOD    &    BOD-WELL, 

Nos.  211  and  213  Mission  Street, SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF    THE 

EXCELSIOR     AND     GOLDEN     STATE     WINDMILLS, 

WINDMILL    BRASS    PUMPS,    WATER    TANKS,    ETC. 
Also,   the  Little  Giant  and  Excelsior   Sweep  Horse  Powers — more  exten- 
sively  used  and  giving  better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  Powers  in  the  State. 


Trees,  Bulbs,  Hedge  Plants,  Seeds,  Fruit 
ana  Flower  Plates.  Catalogues,  20c.  F.  K.  PHUSNIX, 
Blooiuington  Nursery,  111.  2v4-lCt 


We    are   the    Largest    Manufacturers   of    Pumping    Machinery 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

N.  B. — We  have  made  the  manufacture  of  Windmills  a  specialty  the  past  ten  years. 
Duringthe  last  five  years  we  have  manufactured  and  put  in  operation  a  greater  number  of  Mills  than  any  other 
firm  in  the  State  ;  and  we  believe  that  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  more  than  any  other  two  firms;  which  fact 
is  the  best  proof  in  the  world  of  the  superiority  of  our  machines.    We  guarantee  all  our  work,  and  we  have 

NEVER   FAILED   TO   FULFILL   OUB   GUARANTEES.  4v2-lam3m 


TUSTIN'S  PATENT 

FIRST      PREMIUM      WINDMILLS 

ARE  THE  MOST  POPDLAR 
Of   any    on    the    Pacific    Coast. 

State  and  County  Rights  for  sile. 
Send  for  a  Descriptive  Circular  containing  Price  List 
and  all  other  particulars,  postage  free. 

TTJSTIN'S   ECLIPSE  HORSEPOWER 


Exirelsa. 


DEcoiiomy. 


Is  now   the  favorite  of  this  State,   and   sells  three  to  one  of  any  other  make. 

Manufactory,  corner  of  Market  and  Beale  streets San  Fbancisco. 

"W.    I.    TU8TIN,    Inventor    and.    Patentee, 

selG-lani3m  And  Pioneer  Windmill  Manufacturer  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Three  slics,  warranted  to  clean  from  60  to  200  bushels 
per  hour,  according  to  size.    Prices,  $40,  $50  and  $75. 

First  Premiums  at  California  State  Fairs  in  1870  and 
1871.  Warranted  to  sepurate  Mustard  Seed,  Cheat,  Bar- 
ley and  Oats,  from  Wheat.  Cleans  the  Morning  Glory 
Seed  from  Alfalfa. 

Circulars  mailed  on  application.    Address 

NASH,  MILLER  &  CO., 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

N.  B. — All  the  Nash  &  Cutts  Steam  Separators  are 
fully  warranted.  3v4-15t 


IRON  AXLE 


Treadwell&Co. 


DPR.ICES  : 

Thimble  Skein,  3  inch,  $100;  35*  inch,  $105;  3H 
inch,  $110;  3?i  inch,  $1J5;  4  inch.  $125— includ- 
ing in  each  case  wagon  gearing  complete,  with  whif- 
fletrees,  neck  yoke  and  stay  chains. 

Beds.  Brakes,  Seats,  etc.,  $40  to  $50,  complete, 
according  to  style. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  buyers  to  the  superior  work- 
manship and  finish  of  the  justly  celebrated  Wagons. 
They  are  known  throughout  the  West,  and  have  long 
taken  the  lead  of  all  otherB;  and  although  but  recently 
introduced  to  the  California  farmer,  have  given  the 
most  complete  satisfaction.  There  is  no  factory  in  the 
United  States  where  greater  care  is  given  to  the  selection 
of  material  used  than  that  of  Winchester  &  Partridge, 
the  builders  of  these  Wagons,  in  Wisconsin.  The  timber 
is  of  the  choicest  selection,  and  the  iron  used,  the  best 
that  can  be  obtained.  The  manufacturers  say:  "A 
thorough  system  of  inspectiou  is  strictly  adhered  to,  so 
that  we  are  prepared  to  warrant  each  part  to  be  perfect; 
if  defective,  it  will  be  replaced  without  charge."  We 
claim  by  actual  test  a  saving  of  fifteen  teb  cent,  in 
draft  over  any  other  Wagon  offered  for  sale. 
This  ease  of  draft  has  been  accomplished  after  years  of 
close  study,  and  on  strictly  scientific  principles,  and  is  a 
secret  known  only  to  ourselves. 

Knowing  that  a  wagon  to  be  popular  in  California, 
must  be  a  good  one,  and  desiring  to  bring  out  for  our 
trade  not  only  the  best  Farm  Wagon  in  the  country, 
but  one  also  that  could  be  sold  at  a  popular  price,  we 
sought  among  the  largest  manufactures  of  the  West, 
and  finally  selected  "  The  Whitewater"  as  the  Wagon 
before  all  others  for  the  California  trade.  The  manu- 
facturers of  these  Wagons  are  among  the  oldest  and 
largest  in  the  United  States,  having  been  established  in 
1847,  and  their  Wagons  may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  Wagon  Beds,  Brakes  and 
Seats,  in  any  Btyle  to  suit  customers  and  the  trade.  Our 
California  Rack  Bed  is  far  superior  to  any  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  side  pieces  are  made  of  2x6  oak;  the  bed  is  14 
feet  long,  and  the  spring  seat  4  feet  from  box— giving 
ample  room  to  load  sacks,  wood,  etc.,  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  driver.  Our  California  Roller  Brake  can 
be  used  with  or  without  box.  These  beds,  as  well  as 
the  "Whitewater"  running-gears,  are  made  expressly 
for  our  own  trade,  and  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  Cali- 
fornia ubb.  The  brakes  have  hardwood  bars,  and 
the  seats  hardwood  standards;  the  beds  are  nicely 
proportioned,  well  framed  and  bolted  together,  painted 
inside  and  outside,  neatly  Btriped  and  ornamented,  and 
well  varnished.  The  wheels  of  the  "Whitewater"  are 
extra  heavy,  with  slope-shouldered  or  wedge-shaped 
spokes,  in  large  hubs  and  deep  felloes,  wide  and  heavy 
tires  riveted  on  through  every  joint.  The  axles  to  our 
Thimble-Skein-  Wagons  are  made  largo  and  strong, 
and  of  thoboughly  seasoned  hickory. 

If  you  want  a  Wagon,  and  want  a  good  one,  at  a  low 
price,  give  the  "Whitewater"  a  trial. 

TREAD  WELL  &  CO., 


WONDERFUL   AUTOMATON 
COW  MILKER. 

Will  Milk  any  Cow  in  Two  to  Four  Minutes. 
TVO    LABOR! 

Can  be  used  by  a  child  of  12  years.    A 11  you  have  to 
do  is  to  hold  the  pail  and  LET  THE  MILK  RUN. 
Right  for  sale.     Retail  prico  $5. 
Address  or  apply  to 

W.  WARNER  HENRY, 
2v4.1m  421  Clay  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE    CALIFORNIA 
Safety  Gas  Lamp. 

This  New  Gas  Lamp  takes  the 
place  of  the  Candle,  the  Coal  Oil 
Lamp  and  Coal  Gas,  and  costs  only 

One-Half  Cent  per  Hour. 

Any  person  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  this  Lamp  care- 
fully, will  see  that  it  will  not  ex- 

J'!,ol»K. 

The  flame  is  as  white  and  brilliant 

ag  coal  gas,  and  produces  neither 

Smoke  nor  Smell.    No  CIilvnky  is 

RSQUXSED. 

It  makes  its  own  gas  as  fast  as  it  is  required,  and  when 

the  light  is  blown  out  the  gas  ceases  to  be  generated. 

One  Burner  is  Equal  to  Six  Candles. 

This  Lamp  burns  Kenned  Petroleum,  Gasolii"  .  Dan 

fiM'Ui'h  on  or  Taylor's  Safety  fluid,    oil  expresi  i>  pre 

pared  for  the  Lamp  furnished  by  the  undersigned  in 

quantities  to  suit.  WIESTER  &  CO., 

17  New  Montgomery  street,  Grand  Hotel,  s.  F. 


SEED    WHEAT. 


If    you    want    clean  Wheat,   buy    "HUNTER'S    IM- 
PROVED GRAIN  SEPARATOR."    It   separate   all   the 
Chess,  Mustard,  Barley,  Oats,  etc.,  from  the  Wheat,  and 
does  its  work  rapidly.    Send  lor  deBcriptivo  circular. 
WIESTER   &    CO., 

3v4-3m  17  New  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


Lushers    Patent   Vegetable    Cutter. 

AN    EXCELLENT    ARTICLE    FOR    DAILY    USE    IN 
THE    KITCHEN. 

It  is  made  of 
the  best  material , 
the  metal  being 
equal  to  that,  of 
mowing  scythes. 
The  outside  is 
tinned,  which 
prevents  coloring 
or  rusting. 

The  knives  are 
sharpened  by 
cold  bainmcrinc, 
and  have  overy 
quality  which 
makes  a  good 
cutting  edge. 
They  need  do 
sharpening;  for  slicing  fruits  and  vegetables,  simply, 
will  carry  a  keen  edge  tor  many  years. 

They  are  easily  kept,  clean,  as  they'  arc  made  all  in  one 
piece,  and  are  perfectly  smooth,  with  no  wood,  screws, 
wires,  cavities,  etc.,  to  catch  dirt.  A  clean,  bright  BUT- 
face  is  preserved  by  just  rinsing  the  knife  In  water  alter 
uting  it.  They  aro  nice,  convenient  and  durable.  All 
Kinds  of  greens  and  vegetables  can  be  cut  with  them 
Cnbbages,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Pears,  Rutabagas,  Turnips, 
OaiTOte,  Beets,  Cucumbers.  Radishes,  Onions,  etc.  Six 
si  Ices  are  thrown  on"  at  every  stroko  of  the  hand. 

One  Gutter  sent  (Postago  or  Expressago  Free)  to  any 
ad'.dress  for  $1.50. 

Address  WIESTER  &   CO., 

up  17  Now  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


2v4tf 


San  Francisco, 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  States. 


MINING  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PRESS 

AND 

PACIFIC    EUEAL   PRESS 
steam: 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTN6  OFFICE, 

No.  414  Clay  Street, 

Below  Sansome,        -         -         -       San  Francisco. 

SPAULDINC    &    BARTO, 

PROPRIETORS. 

EVERY  VARIETY  OF 

PRINTING, 

FOR 

Business  Men,  Corporations, 

PAHMEHS, 

AND   ALL 

Branches    of  Industry? 

EXECUTED   in  the 

BEST    MANNER, 
AT     REASO  NAB  IE     PRI  C  E  S  . 

20,000  COPIES  ORDERED, 

IN  ADVANCE  OF  PUBLICATION,  of  the  Splendid  New 
Church  Music  Book  called 

THE      STANDARD, 

Thus  giving  tho  brightest  prospect  that  it  will  be 

THE   BANNER  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 

Tli©    ««ita,nclai-<l 

Has  400  pages  filled  with  new  and  fresh  music.  It  in- 
cludes an  Elementary  Course  of  the  h»st  charaoter,  with 
Interesting  exercise*,  times  and  easy  glees  for  practice, 
a  fine  collection  of  Metrical  Times,  and  au  extra  choice 
list  of  Beutenoes]  Ho*eU«  and  Anthems  for  chorus 

Practice. 

The   Standard   Bearers, 

Or,  in  Other  WOTflB,  lis  authors,  whose  brilliant  repu- 
tation :is  Church  Music,  Composers  will  boar  it  on  to 
triumphant  success,  aro 

Mr.  L.  O.  F.MERWN,  of  Boston,  and 
■     II    U.  I'Al.MI'.ll,  of  Chicago, 

Men  universally  known  among  lovers  of  Sacred  Music. 

THE  STANDARD  is  Ready.  Send  on  your 
,>r,liTs. 

Price  $1.(50.  Per  doz.,  $13.50.  Specimens  sent,  for 
the  present,  poet  free,  for  J1.25.  Specimen  pages  free 
on  application. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,   Bobtou. 
I      C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 
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IMPORTANT   TO   FARMERS. 


It  will  be  to  the  Interest  of  the  Fanners  of  California 
to  know  that  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
ui:tmiiacturers  of  tho 

KIRBY  REAPING  &  MOWING  MACHINES 

Have  established  an  office  on  the  corner  of  Clay  and  Da- 
ts.Ssn  Francisco,  for  the  sale  of  their  Celebrated 
Machines.  The  KIRBY  COMBINED  is  a  machine  that 
has  been  favorably  known  on  this  coast  for  the  last  ten 
years.  Its  performance  as  a  reaper  or  mower,  as  a 
hand-rake  or  self-rake  machine,  has  never  been  ex- 
celled; and  while  it  has  kept  up  with  all  the  late  im- 
provements, we  present  it  this  year  with  the  new  BAL- 
TIMORE SELF-RAKE,  which  has  proved  itself  to  be 
all  that  can  be  required  in  that  line. 


We  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  two-wheeled 
kikby  mowkk,  a  late  invention  of  thro-  years  successful 
test.  It  embraces  several  new  features  which  no  other 
two-wheeled  Mower  has  ever  yet  attained,  and  which 
gives  it  several  advantages  which  no  other  machine  of 
its  kind  possesses,  among  which  are, 

1st — A  jointed  pitman,  which  allows  the  knife  or 
cutter-bar  to  wobk  on  any  angle  without  extba  strain 

OB  FRICTION. 

2d— It  can  be  run  with  a  stiff  or  limber  pole,  as 

DESIRED. 

3d — The  points  of  the  yards  or  fingers  can  be  made  to 
pick  at  any  angle  to  suit  the  condition  of  grass  or  ground. 

4th— The  driver's  seat  is  also  a  lever  to  command  the 
heel  of  the  Cutter-bar,  and  also  to  change  the  pick  of 
the  guards. 

6th— A  new  device  of  the  Pitman,  expressly  designed 
for  California,  by  which  it  will  take  upUaown  w.ir. 
thus  preventing  shake  or  jar  and  the  breaking  of  the 
knives    . 

There  are  other  points  of  advantage  we  will  omit  to 
mention,  but  which  can  be  readily  seen  by  the  Farmer 
on  investigation. 

We  design  to  have  local  agencies  at  all  the  principal 
points  of  trade  in  the  State,  where  tin-  Farmer  iau  inves- 
tigate the  merits  of  the  Machines  before  purchasing 
elsewhere. 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO. 
Corner  Clay  and  Davis  streets,  San  Francisco. 

By  OMAR  JEWELL,  Manager.  18v3-3m 


Hill's  Patent  Eureka 


The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  whj  these 
Plows,  are  entitled  to  preference  ovr  any  other  Plow 
in  use.  They  are  made  of  the  best  material,  and  ever}' 
Plow  warranted.  They  are  of  light  draught,  easily 
adapted   to  any   depth,  and  are  very  easily    handled. 

They  will  plow  any  kind  of  soil,  and  leave  the  ground 
In  perfect  order. 

FIRST    PREMIUMS  I 

These  Plows  have  taken  First  Premiums  at  the  State 
Fair,  at  the  Northern  Distrfti  Fair,  at  the  Upper  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Fair,  and  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
Premium  of  $10  for  the  best  Gang  Plow,  after  a  fair  test 
and  competitiou  with  the  leading  Plows  of  the  State. 

Champion  Deep-Tilling  Stubble  Plow, 

Took  tho  First  Premium  over  all  competitors   at  the 

State  Fair,  1871.    It  furrows  14  in.  deep  and  24  wide. 

This  Gang  Plow  combines  durability  with  cheapness, 
being  made  entirely  of  iron  by  experienced  workmen,  of 
the  best  material.  Over  three  hundred  are  now  in  use, 
and  all  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  at  Marysville  by 

HILL  &  KNATJGH, 
And  also  by  most  leading  Agricultural  Dealers  in  the 

State.    Send  at  once  for  Circulars,  prices,  etc.       21v3 


MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSONS 


Took  the  Premium  over  all  at  the  great  Plowing 
Match  in  Stockton,  in  1870. 

This  Plow  is  thoroughly  made  by  practical  men  who 
have  been  long  in  tho  business  and  know  what  is  re 
quired  in  tho  construction  of  Gang  Plows.  It  is  quickly 
adjusted.  Sufficient  play  is  given  so  that  the  tongue  will 
pass  over  cradle  knolls  without  changing  the  working 
position  of  the  shares.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the 
wheels  themselves  govern  the  action  of  the  Plow  cor- 
rectly. It  has  various  poiuts  of  superiority,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  as  the  Best  and  Most  Desirable  Gang  Plow 
lu  the  world.    Send  for  circular  to 

MATTtSON    &   WILLIAMSON, 

14v2-3m  Stockton,  Cal. 

A.    New    JTiriii. 

JEWELL  &  FLINT,  General  Commisston 
Merchants,  and  Sacramento  Agents  for  Walter  A. 
Wood's  Harvesting  Machines,  No.  39  Front  street,  be- 
tween J  and  E,  Sacramento.  O.  B.  JEWELL, 

16v3-3m  T.  B.  FLINT. 


BRIGHT     UNION     SAFETY    LAMP. 


A    CALIFORNIA    INVENTION. 


n 


The  -BRIGHT  UNION1 
and  Patentee, 

lvitf 


Patented  May  30,  1871.     le  the  Best  and  Safest  Lamp  ever 
put  in  the  market,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1st.— The  I-amp  is  constructed  with  two  tubes,  as  will  be 
seen  in  cut,  the  mitnide  one  (D)  intended  only  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  burner,  and  the  inside  owe  ((J)  to  contain  oil  and 
receive  the  wick.  As  there  is  do  connection  between  these 
tubes,  it  will  l>e  evioVut  that  there  i*  no  possibility  of  column 
nicaung  any  heat  to  the  oil ;  and  as  long  hs  the  oil  in  a  Lamp 
can  lie  kept  perfectly  cool,  there  is,  of  course,  no  chance  for  un 
explosion. 

This  Lamp  is  the  only  one  ever  invented  in  which  this  result 
lias  been  secured. 

2d.—  When  the  burner  is  attached  to  the  Lamp  it  wi  I  be 
seen  that  there 
is  no  opportu- 
nity for  the  oil 
to  escape  >huuiil 
the  Lamp  be 
overturned, 
and  in  case  any 
accident  sho'ld 
occur  the  II  nr-t 
consequ  u  nee  s 
that  could  en- 
sue w  ouM  he 
tho  breaking  »i 
a  chimney  or 
shade.  From 
these  facts  it 
will  be  evident 
that  those  who 

adopt  tlds  Lamp  will  secure  them«elves  against  the  possibilit 
ot  hre  or  explosion  arising  from  the  use  of  kerosene  oil. 

3d.— The  Lamp  la  strongly  and  well  made,  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance, and  something  entirely  new  and  novel.  It  will  burn 
kerosene  adapted  to  any  burner.  With  all  of  these  advantages 
it  combines  cheapness,  and  from  present  indications  it  is  des- 
tined to  become  very  popular. 

4ih— The  tube  to  which  the  burner  Is  attached  <T»  is  free 
from  the  tube  of  the  oil  (C').and  a  space  for  air,  passing  from 
the  lower  end.  between  the  tube  of  the  burner  and  the  tube  of 
the  oil,  keeps  it  always  cool. 

6th.— The  burner  is  the  cause  of  generating  the  gas  in  a 
Lamp.  It  can- 
not do  it  in  this 
Lamp,  as  the 
burner  is  set  on 
a  tube  which 
contains  no  oil, 
consequently  it 
cannot  make 
any  gas. 

fith— Tn  case 
of  accident,  the 
Lamp  failing  or 
thrown  o\«r.  by 
which  many  ox- 
plosions  occur, 
is  the  cause  of 
the  oil  ru.'hing 
to  the  (tame,  in 
this  Lamp  it  is 
not  so;  it  can 
be  throw  n  over  and  cannot  send  the  oil  tothe  name ;  it  will  run 
from  it,  so  the:  e  js  no  danger  of  catching  lire. 


This  Lamp  can  be  filled  from  the  fount,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  screw. 

This  Lamp  can  lie  attached  to  any  Chandelier  or  Bracke  t 
made. 

State  and  County  Rights  for  Sale.    Agents  "Wanted. 
and  all  Trimmings  can  be  Lad  by  addressing  the  Manufacturer 

I.    L.    MERRELL, 

No.  148  J  Street,  Sacramento. 


Farm    Wagons. 


JACKSON  MICHIGAN  WAGONS  are  kn^wn  to  be 
the  t>  st  FARM  and  TEAM  Wapnns  sold  ou  the  P.vriFic 
C"ast.    Bead  far  Certificates.    The 

JACKSON    WAGON 

Received  the  FIRST  PUKMII'M.  1871,  at  the  State  Fair, 
Michigan,  over  the  Btadebaker  and  all  others. 

Important  Improvements  have  been  made  in  our 
Wagons  now  arriving.  Our  large  Two-horse  and  F<>ur- 
horse  Wagons  have  hevTier  tires,  broader  ami  deeper 
felloes,  and  extra  iron  braces,  making  them  the 

llcst    and    Mo«t    Coniplel*- 

FARM  and  TEAM  WAGONS  ev.  r  sold  en  this  coast.  We 
sell  gearing  only,  or  fitted  up  with  California  Hacks  and 
Brakes,  Spring  Seat,  etc.,  or  with  Eastern  double  side- 
OOI  bodies.  Persons  ordering  will  get  Wagons  at  SAME 
PRICES  as  if  here— Waiuiantj:i>  perfect  and  complete  tn 
every  respect.  Baying  strictly  for  cash  and  in  large 
quantities  (twelve  car  loads  "ii  the  way),  we  are  enabled 
to  sell,  Wholesale  or  Retail,  at  very  Low  Mess. 
N.  B.--Waju;\mki>  bob  Three  Yeajis. 


Patronize   Home  Industry— Buy   California- 
Made  Fruit  Jars. 


•l7\3eow3ra 


J.  D.  ARTHUR  &  SON.. 

Corner  California  and  Davis  streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE    CELEBRATED 

"H.  H.  H."  Horse  Medicine 

Is  truly  a  Scientific  Preparation.  Having  adopted  the 
RUBBER  COKK,  it  can  safely  be  kept  for  months  with- 
out losing  any  of  its  healing  properties. 

No    Farmer,   Teamster,    Liveryman   or 

STOCK  DEALER  should  be  without  it.    It  will  remove 
Calous    Lumps,     Splints,    Wind    Galls    and    Spavins. 
Sweeny,  Stin*  Joints  and   Contracted    Leaders  readilj 
yield  to  its  penetrating  qualities. 
COLIC  has  lost  its  sting.    The 

H.    H.    II. 

"Will   Cure   in   Fifteen   Minutes. 
It  is  sold  everywhere  on  the  Coast. 

WILLIAMS  &  MOORE,  Proprietors 
4v3-fim  Stockton,  Cal. 


M.BO 

F.>r  sale  by  Crockery  Dealers  generally  throughout  the 
city  and  Interior. 

JOHN  TAYLOR  &  Co., 
Agents  Pacific  Glass  Works,  513  and  r>14  Washington  St 

18v-4-.'im  BAN  FKANCISCU. 


SAVE    $40!     WHY   PAY   $80? 

THE    IMPROVED 

Home    Shuttle   Sewing    Machine. 

PRICE    $40. 

This  has  no  superior  as  a  Family  Machine.  It  uses  a 
Shuttle  and  Straight  Needle  and  two  threads.  It  makes 
tlic  I. nek  stitch  (alike  on  both  sides).  It  is  simple, 
easy  to  understand,  and  light  to  run.  Send  for  a  Circu- 
lar.   Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

E.  W.  HAINES,   General  Asrent, 

17   New  Montgomery  street,    Grand    Hotel    Building, 
San  Francisco. 


STUDEBAKER     WAGONS 


Have  become 

The  Standard  Wagons  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Fob  Quality, 

durability, 

Lu.nr  Running, 

Good  Proportion, 

and  excellent  styi  k, 
Tlioj-    Have    i»o    Peer. 
Iron  A  ilk, 

Thimble  Skkix, 

Header  and 

Spring  Wagons, 
Of  all  sizes,  with  beavt  ttbes  rlvited  on,  always  ou 
hand  and  sold  for  $100  to  $1 65. 

Having  established  a  Manufactory  to  build  Waoons, 
Beds.  Brakes  and  Seats,  I  am  better  prepared  thau 
ever  to  furnish 

Just  the  Kinrlw  of  Wag-ons  Needed, 
As  I  ma'je  a  specialty  of  the  wagon  trade. 

The  attention  of  Dk.aif.rs  Is  especially  requested. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

lt',v:i-:im  E.  E.  AMES,  General  Agent. 

Factory  and  Depot,  J17  and  218  K  stn*t,  Sacramento. 


Thimble-Skein  Farm  Wagons. 


JUST    RECEIVED    FROM 
THE      CELEBRATED      ZTJFELT     &     CO., 

Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis.,  established  in  1850.    Also  the 

Celebrated    La   Belle   Wagon, 

Manufactured  by  FARNSWORTH,  WOODWABD  &  CO., 
At  Fon  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Prick  List  of  either  of  the  above  named  Wagons. 


3  in  Thimble  Skein.. $120 
3!<  "  •'  ••  ..  125 
3>»  "        "  -     ..  130 

4  •'        "  "     ..  140 
Above  prices  Include  Box 

and  Top-Box,  Spring-Scat, 
Brake,  Double  and  Slngle- 
Trees,  Stay  Chains,  Neck- 
yoke  and  Wrench.  Racks 
with  California  Brakes,  in 
lieu  of  Boxes.  $5 additional. 

All  sizes  of  Wagons  with  Boxes,  Brakes  and  Spring 
Seats,  or  without.  All  Wagons  are  manufactured  to  my 
order  for  this  coast,  and  are  warranted  for  two  years  in 
any  climate,  and  will  be  delivered  on  board  of  any  boat 
or  railroad  cars  free  of  expense  to  the  purchaser. 

DAVID    r>.    MILLER'S, 

IMPORTER    AND    MANUFACTURER, 

715  Market  street,  near  Third San  Francisco. 

19v4-9ra 


3  In  Running  Gear.  .$'.M) 
3K  "  "  "...  M 
3*  "  "  "  ...1U0 
4 '     ...110 


Above  prices  include 
Double  auil  Singl.-Tnis, 
Stay  Chains,  Neck-Yoke 
and  Wrench. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  AWARDED  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1870;  also  First  Premium  at  Mechanics'  Fair,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1871;  and  Silver  Medal  and  First  Premium  for 
best  Farm  Wagon,  and  First  Premium  for  the  best  im- 
proved Thimble  Skein  at  State  Fair,  1871.  Also  State 
Fair  GOLD  MEDAL  for  1871. 

E.   SOULE. 


ap22-3m 


Corner  Tenth  »nd  I  streets, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


THRESHING    AND    REAPING 
Lubricating  Oil. 

We  invite  attention  to  this  superior  Lubricator,  spe- 
cially for  all  out  door  machinery  exposed  to  the  dust 
and  dry  air  of  a  California  climate.  Being  of  Heavier 
Gravity  than  Sperm,  a  less  quantity  Is  needed.  It 
neither  gums  or  becomes  thick  and  sticky,  like  tho  ordi- 
nary machine  oil  in  common  use,  with  a  saving  of  from 
15  to  25  per  cent,  in  reduced  friction,  and  at  a  cost  50 
per  cent,  less  than  the  best  Lard  Oil. 

W.  STRINOER  &  CO., 

20v4-3m  424  Davis  street,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WI  LCOX»H 

IMPROVED    STEAM    WATER     LIFTER, 

With  neither  Engine,  Piston,  or  Plunger. 

The  most  Simple  ,  Durable,  and  In  al 
respects  the  most  Economical  ot  all 
Steam  Pumps.  Uses  the  same  steam 
twice  instead  of  once.  Any  person  can 
S?f?  run  it.  They  are  used  on  the  Central 
£'  '|£  and  Western  Pacific  R.  R.  from  Oakland 
j;|*a  to  Ogden.  They  are  used  for  Water 
WorkaT  Mining,  Irrigation,  and  ail  other  ordinary  pump- 
ing Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List.  Ad- 
dress ALLEN  WILCOX,  No.  21  Fremont  street,  San 
Francisco.  l«V2-3m 


July  20,  1872.J 
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Important    to    Wool    Growers. 


PURE    BLOODED 

FRENCH    MERINO    RAMS 

FOR    SALE    BY    ROBERT    BLACOW, 
Of  Centerville,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 

These  Rams  are  guaranteed  to  be  pure  blooded  French 
Merino,  and  I  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  them 
from  those  who  desire  to  see  or  purchase  the  best  and 
purest  of  stock.  16v3-6m 


LANDRUM    &    RODG-ERS, 

IMPORTEBS  AND  DEALEES  IN 

Cotswold  Sheep  and  An- 
gora Goats. 

A  large  lot  of  Angora  Goats  and  Cotswold  Sheep  for 
sale.  Also  100  Southdown  and  Cotswold  graded  Bams, 
and  Angora  graded  Bucks  up  to  31-32. 

All  of  the  above  will  be  sold  on  reasonable  terms  and 
delivered  on  the  cars  at  Watsonville  free  of  charge. 

We  are  expecting  a  large  lot  of  Goats  from  the  East. 

LANDRUM  &  RODGERS, 
Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


Address 
2v4-3m 


FULL    BLOODED    STOCK    FOR    SALE. 


Tbe  undersigned  has  perfected  arrangements  to  re- 
ceive consignments  of  the  Best  Bred  Stock  from  Europe 
and  the  Eastern  States,  consisting  of  Short-homed 
Durham,  Devon  and  Alderney  Cattle;  Cotswold,  Span- 
ish Merino  and  Silesian  Sheep;  Angora  Goats;  Berk- 
shire and  Essex  Swine.  All  of  which  will  be  sold  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  pedigrees  guaranteed.  Persons 
living  in  Utah  or  Nevada,  by  giving  timely  notice,  may 
have  stock  delivered  on  their  way  westward,  thereby 
saving  the  cost  of  freight  back. 

26v3-tf  ROBERT  BECK. 


CASHMERE    GOATS    FOR    SALE. 

150  Head  Half  Breeds. 
50  Head  Five-Eighths  Breeds. 
150  Head  Three-Quarter  Breeds. 
150  Head  Seven-Eighths  Breeds. 
60  Head  Fifteen  Sixteenths  Breeds. 
Two  Full-Blood  Bucks  of    the   celebrated    Hornless 
Stock.    The  whole  band  will  be  sold  for  $2,500  cash  if 
applied  for  soon. 
july6-2t  A.  RIKER, 

Salinas  City,  Monterey  County,  Cal. 


WATT    &    IVCLENNAN, 

WOOL    COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

C25  Sansome  s'reet,  corner  Jackson,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Receive     Consignments    of    Wool,    Sheep 
Skins,  Hides,  etc.    Liberal  advances  made  to 
consignors.    Keep  on  hand  the  best  quality  of 
Wool  Sacks,  Twines,  and  other  supplies. 
10v3-3iu 

TEN    HEAD     OF    THOROUGHBRED 
DURHAMS  FOR  SALE. 

All    Superior   Animals, 

For  particulars  inquire  of 

lv4-4t  E.  S.  HOLDEN,  Stockton. 


THE    PATENT 

Novelty  Mill  and  Grain  Separator 


Is  one  of  the  gr  atest  improvements  of  the  age  for 
cleaning  and  separating  grain,  while  It  combines  all  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  First-class  Fanning  Mill.  It  also 
far  excels  anything  that  has  been  invented  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  grain.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  all 
the  different  kinds  of  Mixed  Grain.  It  takes  out  Mus- 
tard, Grass  Seeds,  Barley  and  Oats,  and  makes  two  dis- 
tinct qualities  of  wheat  if  desired. 
For  further  information  apply  to  R.  STONE, 

lv4-3m  422  Battery  street,  San  Francisco. 


MOWER      unci     REAPER 

SECTIONS 

On  hand  and  made  to  order  at  Lowest  Prices  by  the 

PACIFIC  FILE   WORKS, 

53  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 


The  California  Powder  Works 

No.  814   tAHFOBMl    STEERT, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Manufacturers  and  have  constantly  on  hand 
SPORTING, 

MTNIIVG, 

And.    I5T-.ASTTTVO 

POWDER, 

Of  SUPERIOR  QUALITY,  FRESH  FROM  THE 
MILLS.  It  being  constantly  received  and  transported 
into  the  interior,  is  delivered  to  the  consumer  within  a 
few  days  of  the  time  of  its  manufacture,  and  is  in  every 
way  superior  to  any  other  Powder  in  Market. 

We  have  been  awarded  successively 

Three    Gold    Medals 

By  the  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  and  the  STATE  AG- 
RICULTURAL SOCIETY    for   the   superiority   of   our 
products  over  all  others. 
We  also  call  attention  to  out 

HERCULES    POWDER, 

Which  combines  all  the  force  of  other  strong  explosives 
now  in  use,  and  the  lifting  force  of  the  best  blastieg 
powder,  thus  making  it  vastly  superior  to  any  other 
pompound  now  in  use. 

A  circular  containing  a  full  description  of  this  Pow- 
der can  be  obtained  on  application  to  our  Office. 

16v20-3m  JOHN  F.  LOHSE,  Secretary. 


FAIRBANK'S. 


THE    UNITED    STATES 

»TA]NDA.Rr>. 

6,000  to  40,000  Pounds  Capacity. 

THE    SAME     SCALE     IS     USED    FOR    WEIGHING 
CATTLE,    HOGS,   ETC. 

Scalea  of  every  kind.    Address 

FAIRBANKS  &  HUTCHINSON, 

126  California  street,  San  Francisco. 

Agents  for  Miles'  Alarm  Monet  Drawers. 
17v3-eowbp6m 


0.  P.  SHEFFIELD.       N,  W.  SPAUXDING.       J.  PATTERSON. 


Pacific   Saw    Manufacturing   Co., 


17  and  19  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco. 

REAPING    AND    MOWING    MACHINE    SECTIONS 
made  to  order— Three  Dollars  per  Dozen.    SAWS  oi  every 
I  description  on  hand  and  made  to  order.    All  work  war- 
ranted. Uvii-tf 
15v3-3m 


New  FILES  on  hand. 


Old  FILES  Re-Cut. 


To    Parties    About    Building. 


m 


%m 


W 
tttT:iI 


tion.    Address 
5-v24-sa 


^  A     person    who     is 

^s.     competent  to    prepare 

§    plans  and  tako  charge 

=3    of  the  construction  of 

1    Dwellings,  Mills,  Bridg- 

|    es,  or  other  architec- 

Egl§    tural    improvements, 

^mr-    'Will     make    favorable 

;g3j    engagements  with  per- 

~^lf   sonsor  corporation^  in 

the  city  or  the  interior. 

Has  had  full  experience 

^  on  this  coast,  and  can 

injure    good    satisfac- 

EDW.    W.    TIFFT, 
No.  6Q6  Jessie  street,  San  Francisco 


CO-OPERATIVE    MARBLE    WORKS. 

JOHN  DANIEL,  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Monuments,    Headstones,    Tombs,  J 

MANTEL    PIECES,    ETC., 

421    Pine    street,    between    Montgomery    and  1 

Kearny,  San  Francisco. 

21v2-ly 


WARNER  &  SILSBY 

Manufacture  all  sizes  of 

Bed  and  Sofa    Springs,     ^ 

Which  they  offer  to  the  trade  at 
reduced  prices;  also  tho  cele- 
brated Obermann  Self- 
Fastening:     Bed     Spring-. 

Any  nian  can  make  bis  own  Spring  Bed  with  them 
by  attaching  them  to  the  slats  of  any  bedstead. 

642  Mission  Street,  above  New  Montgomery,  San 
Francisco.  23v3-6mbp 


THE     EAGLE     HAY     PRESS. 


Eagle   Hay   Press, 

THE  INVENTION  OF  J.  A.  McGILLIVRAL,  OF  LLLI- 

NOIS,  TO   WHOM  LETTERS  PATENT  WERE 

ISSUED    JANUARY    10th,    18B5, 

AND  JULY  24th,  1866. 

Several  years  were  devoted  by  the  patentee  to  the  per- 
fection of  this  powerful  press,  and  its  unprecedented 
sale  in  the  East  induces  the  proprietors  to  introduce  it 
into  California  and  the  Pacific  States. 

All  who  have  seen  or  used  these  Presses  pronounce 
them  superior  to  anything  used  heretoftrre.  The  power 
is  applied  by  means  of  two  levers,  and  it  will  be  seen 
the  power  increases  in  ratio  to  the  resistance;  as  the 
levers  approach  a  horizontal  position  the  power  can 
scarcely  be  estimated.  It  is  not  only  a  powerful  Press, 
but  has  the  advantage  of  being  Cheap,  and  also  Simple, 
therefore  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Three  men  with  one  horse  can  bale  from  Ten  to  Fif- 
teen Tons  per  Day,  each  bale  weighing  250  to  300  lbs.  It 
obviates  all  necessity  by  beating  the  hay  before  press- 
ing. On  account  of  its  great  power,  it  is  well  adapted 
for  pressing  Hydes,  Rags,  Wool  or  Cotton.  When  a  bale 
is  pressed  and  fastened,  tbe  follower  runs  down  of  its 
own  weight,  and  the  bales  can  be  taken  out  on  either 
side. 

These  Presses  are  now  manufactured  in  San  Francisco 
by  the 

Himball   Oar  and  Carriage 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY, 
Who  are  the  proprietors  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  will 
endeavor  to  have  a  supply  constantly  on  hand. 
Every  Press  made  by  them  is  WARRANTED  to  give 
satisfaction.    Agents  wanted. 


PRICE,    $250. 


Endless    Chain   Elevator, 

FOR   RAISING  WATER    FROM   WELLS. 

BALL  &  CKARY,  Patentees. 


Tho  inventor  claims  that  his  ELEVATOR  excels  an.v 
other  apparatus  that  has  ever  been  brought  betore  the 
public  for  the  purpose  of  raisins  water  from  wells.  Its 
chief  merits  are:  First— The  water  is  obtained  from  the 
well  in  a  purer  and  colder  state,  for  the  reason  that  it.  is 
drawn  from  near  the  bottom.  Second— It  is  operated  with 
the  least  difficulty,  particularly  in  lifting  a  certain  amount 
of  water  from  any  depth  in  a  given  tame,  as  compared  with 
an.v  other  mode.  Third— It.  obviates  all  necessity  for  going 
down  into  the  well  in  putting  in  the  machinery,  or  for  re- 
pairing the  same,  as  such  labor  can  be  performed  at  the 
surface.  Fourth — It  can  be  easily  taken  out  of  one  well 
and  transferred  to  another.  Fifth—  It  is  less  liable  to  ret 
out  of  repaii — but  when  repairs  are  necessary  they  can  be 
easily  made  by  an.v  one;  the  action  made  by  the  Endless 
Chain  and  buckets  keeps  the  well  properly  ventilated; 
there  is  no  possibility  for  tho  person  operating  it  [nor  for  a 
child]  to  fall  into  the  well. 

For  circulars  and  particulars  address 


2v4tf 


JOHN  A.  BALL, 

Grass  Valley,  Nevada  Co.,;Cal. 


AVER  ILL'S 

CHEMICAL     PAINT 

Of  any  desired  Shade  or  Color, 

Mixed  ready  for  application,  and  sold  by  tho  gallon. 

It  is  Cheaper,  Handsomer,  moro  Durable  and  Elastic 
than  the  best,  of  any  other  Paint. 

Office,  corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets,  San 
Francisco.    Send  for  sample  card  and  price  list. 

15v23-3m  HELY  k  JEWELL,  Agents. 


CHINESE  SERVANTS  AND  LABORERS 
of  all  kinds  furnished  at   the  shortest  notice  by  apply- 
ing to  WOLF  It  CO.,  510  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 
13v24-3m 
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SEEDS. 

X£5  Years  Established. 

W.  R.  STRONG, 

8  and  10  J  street SACRAMENTO 

Garden, 

Flower, 

Field, 

Fruit, 

Tree  and  Shrub, 
Grass  and  Clover  Seeds, 
Fresh,  Pure  and  True  to  Name. 

Seeds  forwarded  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United 
StateB  at  8  cents  per  pound. 

My  anuual  catalogue  is  ready  and  will  be  forwarded 
on  application  FREE. 

ALFALFA. 
50,000  pounds  California  Alfalfa,  grown   by  J.  Wil- 
coxson  and  otherB  of  the  most  careful  and  reliable  pro- 
ducers. 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top  Timothy,  Red  and 
White  Clover,  Mesquit  or  Gramma  Grass,  etc. 
Seed  Potatoes. 
Early  Rose,  Braze  Prolific,  Climax,  Excelsior  and 
other  of  the  best  tested  varieties.  An  Eastern  Agricul- 
turist offers  $1,000  for  a  potato  superior  to  the  Excel- 
sior in  good  qualities. 

W    R.  STRONG, 
16v3-3m  8  and  10  J  Street,  Sacramento. 


THE      OLD 


Maple     Leaf    Nursery. 


Has  constant- 
varieties  of 
ORNAMENT- 
GREEN  and 
SHRUBS;  also 
ment  of  Choice 
merous  to 
Green  House 
ers  and  Bulbs, 


ly  on  hand  all 
FRUIT  AND 
AL  EVER. 
DECIDUOUS 
a  large  assort- 
ROSESIoonu- 
mention. 
Plants,  Flow- 
Garden,  Grass 


and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  are  for  sale  by 

L.  M.  NEWSOM,  Proprietor, 
12v3-tf  Washington  street,  Brooklyn.  Cal. 


H.  K.  0UMMING8. 

1868. 


J.  M.  MAXWELL 
1871. 


HENRY  K.  CUMMINGS  &  CO., 

Wholesale   Fruit  and  Produce   Commission 
House, 

ESTABLISHED    1858. 

115  and  417  Davis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 

jo  interests  that  will  conflict  with  those  of  the  producer. 

4v23-ly 


GEORGE    HUGHES, 
FRUIT,    PRODUCE, 

And     General     Commission     Merchant, 

313  and  315  Washing-ton  street, 
Between  Front  and  Battery SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HOUSE  ESTABLISHED  IN  1850. 
14v3-6m 


THE 


*» 


Will  sew  everything  needed  in  a  family,  from 
the  heaviest  to  the  lightest  fabric. 

IT  DOES  MORE  WORK, 

mo  it  i :  itrs'ns  of  work, 

and  isirnr.it  work. 

Than  any  other  machine. 

If  there  is  a  Florence  Sewing  Ma- 
chine wilhin  one  thousand  miles  of 
San  Francisco  not  working  •well  and 
giving  entire  satisfaction,  if  I  am  in- 
formed of  it,  it  will  bo  attended  to 
without  expense  of  any  kind  to  the 
owner. 

SAMUEL  HILL,  Agent, 

19  New  Montgomery  Street, 
Grand  Hotel  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Send  for  Circular*  and  sample*  of 
the  work.  Active  Agents  wunted  in 
•very  place. 


Wanted,  Agents! 

$100  to  $250  per  month,  everywhere,  male  and 
female,  to  Introduco  the  Latest  improved,  most  Simple 
and  perfect 

Shuttle    Sewing    Machine 

Ever  invented.  We  challenge  the  world  to  competo 
with  it.  Prico  only  $18,  and  fully  warranted  for  five 
years,  making  the  Elastic  Lock  Stitch,  alike  on  both 
sides.  The  same  as  all  the  high  priced  Shuttle  ma- 
chines.    Also,    tho    celebrated    and    latest    improved 

Common  Sense  Family  Sewinir  Machine. 
Price  only  $15,  and  fully  warranted  for  five  years. 
These  machines  will  Stitch,  Hem,  Full,  Tuck,  Quilt, 
Cord,  Bind,  Braid  and  Embroider  in  a  most  superior 
manner,  and  arc  warranted  to  do  all  work  that  can  be 
done  on  any  high  priced  machine  in  the  world.  For 
Circulars  and  terms,  address  S.  WYNKOOP  &  CO.  205*, 
Uldge  Avenue,  or  P.  O.  Box  2720,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

22v3-3m 
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The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

The  Pacific  Ritual  Press  is  now  in  its  fourth 
volume.  Its  columns  contain  a  large  amount 
of  original  information  upon  the  different 
branches  of  husbandry  on  this  coast.  Its  great 
variety  of  contents  is  properly  systeniized  for 
the  convenience  of  the  reader,  and  ably  pre- 
pared in  pleasing  language  and  style.  Each 
number  contains  something  of  rare  interest  to 
every  member  of  the  household. 

The  state  of  this  new  field  of  agriculture,  so 
different  from  all  others;  the  new  and  improved 
methods  of  farming  necessary  here;  and  the 
absence  of  any  published  record  of  farming  and 
rural  experience  on  this  coast,  form  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  which  render  a  really 
good  journal  of  greater  importance  to  farmers 
here  than  are  similar  issues  to  farmers  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  has  been  heartily 
received  and  well  patronized,  and  its  liberal 
success  enables  us  to  improve  and  enrich  its 
columns  from  month  to  month. 

Its  reading  and  advertising  matter  is  entirely 
chaste.  All  farmers  should  subscribe  without 
delay.  Every  household  should  enjoy  its  richly 
tilled  pages. 

Subscription,  in  advance,  $4  a  year.  Single 
copies  10  cts.  Four  single  copies,  of  late  dates, 
sent  postpaid  for  25  cts.     Address 

DEWEY    &    CO., 
Publishers,  No.  338  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


ONE   DOLLAB  A  YEAR 

—  FOB  THE  — 

PACIFIC    COAST 

Jpitantilii  ptctoi[. 


This  is  &  new  16-paco  monthly  newspaper,  of  Bpecial  in- 
formation for  wholesale  and  retail  tradesmen.  It  will  also 
contain  reading  of  interest  and  importance  to  all  business 
and  professional  men  on  the  coast. 

OUR  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Will  comprise  Fall  Prices  Current  and  Monthly  Review  of 
the  Wholesale  Markets;  Diagrams  of  the  Fluctuations  of 
the  Produce  Markets;  Rates  of  Freight  and  Passenger 
Fares— corrected  monthly;  Illustrations  and  bketchea  of 
Prominent  Men  anil  Building*:  Editorials  on  Manufactur- 
ing and  Industrial  Progress;  Department*  containing  ap- 
propriate reading  matter  and  reviews  for  various  branches 
of  trade, including  "Grocery  and  Provision;"  "Dry  Goods;" 
"Trades  and  Manufactures,"  etc.,  etc. 

Our  tirst  issue  for  May  consists  of  24  pages,  embracing 
FORTY-FIVE  OOLOMNS  of  important  r.ading  matter- 
mostly  original  and  by  first-class  writers,  Sample  copies, 
post  paid.  10  cttf.  Yearly  subscription,  in  advance,  $1.  Sub- 
scribers to  the  Mmis'i  and  Scientific  Pit  ess  or  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Pbbbs  will  be  supplied  at  half  price. 

Published  by  MURRAY,  DEWEY  &  CO., 
At  the  Publishing  office  of  tne  Mining  and  Scientific  Press 

and  Pacific  Rural  Press.  San  Francisco. 


DEWEY   &   CO., 

American  and  Foreign 


No.  338  Montgomery  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Patents  Obtained  Promptly. 

Caveats  Filed  Expeditiously. 

Patent  Reissues  Taken  Out. 

Patents  Secured  in  Foreign  Lands. 

Assignments  Made  and  Recorded  in  Legal  Form. 

Copies  of  Patents  and  Assignments  Procured. 

Examinations   of   Patents    made  here  and  at 
Washington. 

Examinations  made  of  Assignments  Recorded 
in  Washington. 

Examinations  Ordered  and  Reported  by  Tele- 
graph. 

Rejected  Cases  taken  up  and  Patents  Obtained. 

Interferences  Prosecuted. 

Opinions  Rendered  regarding  the  Validity  of 
Patents  and  Assignments. 

Every  Legitimate  Branch  of  Patent  Agency  Bus- 
iness promptly  and  thoroughly  conducted. 
Illustrated  Circulars  Free. 

DEWEY    tL    CO., 

Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  S.  F. 


GENTS    WANTED  to    canvass 


every  town  on  the  Pacific  Coast  fortho  Mining  and 
Scientific  Peess,  Pacific  Rural.  Pbess,  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  Mercantile  Directob.  Experienced 
canvassers  preferred.  Oood  men  can  make  large  wa- 
ges, besides  learning  much  and  improving  their  talents. 


Attention,  Owners  of  Horses. 

The  ZINC  COLLAR  PAD  is 
guaranteed  to  cube  the  worst 
case  of  raw  and  innauinl  sure 
|  neck  in  Ten  Days,  anil  work 
tbe  norM  every  day,  or  mouey 
refunded;  and  will  not  chafe 
or  wear  the  mane  off  of  the 
n-'i-k.  Fur  sale  by  Saddlery, 
Hardware  Lbtablishmciit*  and  Harness  Makers.  Manu- 
factured by  the  ZINC  COLLAR  PAD  CO.,  Buchanan, 
Michigan.  ;;\l-4t 


"W  AIXTJEU. 

A  Dairy  or  Stock  Ranch,  of  about  Three  Hundred 
Acres;  part  good  rich  bottom  land,  and  part  hills,  with 
good  water,  and  within  two  or  three,  hours,  by  railroad 
or  steamboat,  of  Oakland.    Price  must  bo  moderate. 
H.  M.  AMES, 


Address 
3v4-lm 


P.   O.   Box  40,   Oakland. 


BLAKE'S    PATENT    STEAM    PUMP. 

These  Pumps  have  been  tested,  »rd  found  to  be  indispntsblr  without  an  equal  wherever  tnea.  They  have  been  Bold 
in  the  Pacific  States  now  for  upwards  of  4  years,  and  we  are  willing  every  one  in  use  may  i»e  referred  to;  every  Pump  will 
speak  for  itself.     They  are  constructed  in  the  tnoM  simple  style,  and   built  in  the   rooBt  thorough  manner— especially 

lculated  f<>r  simplicity,  durability  and  power.    Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  Blake  Pump  may  be  summed  up  as  fol 


lows:  It  is  positive  under  any 
pressure.  May  be  ran  slow  or 
last,  as  may  be  desired.  Will 
discharge  more  water  than  any 
others  of  the  same  dimensions. 
Has  no  leaky  joints,  the  steam 
part  bein»;  (fcft  in  ono  en: ire 
piece.  The  steam  valve  is  per- 
fectly balanced,  is  cushioned  at 
each  end,  and  slides  with  the 
greatest  facility, having  no  cams 
nor  complex  Rotary  Arrange- 
ments to  get  out  of  order.  Will 
start  at  any  point  of  tbe  stroke, 
and  will  discharge  all  the  wa  er 
of  condensation.  The  Pump 
has  no  cr*  iik  or  fly- wheel,  there- 
by saving  a  considerable  item 
of  expense  to  the  burchaaer. 
Having  no  dead  points,  it  there- 
tore  needs  no  watching,  and  i* 
consequently  ready  to  atari 
without  usinga  starting  bar  or 
any  hand-work  whatever.  The 
Blake  Pump  ia  extensively  u»ed 
id**   and  "" 


Hand  lower 


in  Hotels;  for  Mining  and  rire 
purposes:  in  Breweries.  Tan- 
neries, Sugar  Houses,  Factor- 
ies, Mills,  ijiiundrie*,  and  as 
Boiler  FeederB,wherevex  ste  m 
is  employed.  In  fact,  wherever 
water  or  other  liquids  are  de- 
sired to  be  raised  in  Urge  or 
sm  *  1 1  fl  nanti  t  ies,  or  against 
heavy  or  light  pressu  e,  it  is  the 
cheapest  and  best  Pump  that 
can  be  Died.  It  is  offered  to  the 
public  as  the  mo^t  perfect  inde- 
pendent steam  Pump  ever  in 
vented,  forty  diilerent  sixes 
are  made,  capable  of  Utrowing 
from  1.000  to  •200.000  gallon*  an 
hour,  and  adapted  to  any  class 
of  work  that  may  be  required. 
Kvei\  rump  will  be  warranted 
to  perform  the  work  required 
of  it  by  the  purchaser,  or  it  may 
be  returned,  and  the  money  will 
b-  cheerfully  refunded.  The 
Blake  Pump  was  awardeda  Sil- 
ver Medal  at  the  Exhibition  of 
ramenbo.  u  bi  hog  the  best  Steam  Pump  on  Exhibition.  The 
l  Mining  Pump*  t.o  water  works  and  deep  mines,  and  will  be 


on  R&llroad-i   and  steamboats. 

Mechanics'  Institute,  San  Francisco,  and  State  Fair  at 

agents  have  recently  imported  several  of  the  lar^. 

pieced  to  refer  parties  to  them;  we  claim  for  it.  th;it  it  is  the    moet  simple  and  durable,   and   ooneequenUjF   the   beet 

eiteam  Pump  ever  built.     For  sale  by  TRKADWKLL  A  CO..  Machinery  Depot,  old  stand.  Market,  head  of  Front  Street, 

San  I  lanctsco,  who  will  be  pleased  to  send  circulars  to  any  address,  or  show  its  advantages  to  parties  calling  on  them. 


THE     GIANT     POWDER     COMPANY 

Are  now  manufacturing  besides  the  famous  regular 

GIANT    POWDER,  A.   NO.    S    GIANT    POWDER, 

Somewhat  slower  in  its  Explosion,  which  we  recommend  for 

XiAJPfS.     BLASTING,     COAL      511\i:s, 

AND    FOR    ALL    SUCH    WORK    WHERE    THE    ROOK    IS    NOT    VERY  {HARD 

It  is  fully  as  safe  as  the  other  and  evolves  neither  smoke  nor  noxious  fumes  when  exploded. 
Price.    50  Cents   per    round. 

The  sales  of  both  grades  increase  very  fast,  which  is  the  best  proof  of  th  ir  superiority  over  other  explosives. 
20v22-3ml6p 


BANDMANN,  NIELSEN  &  CO., 

General  Agents,  No.  210  Front  Street. 


Abstracts    of   Title 

TO 

LANDS 

IN 

ANY    COUNTY   IN   CALIFORNIA, 

MADE   WITH 

Care,  Accuracy,  Completeness,  Dispatch, 

INCLUDING 

Proceedings  in  the  United  States  Land  Offices 
of  the  Bespective  Districts. 

THE   UNITED    STATES    COURTS. 

The  United  States  Surveyor-General's  Office. 

STATE    LAND    OFFICE. 


Affording  all  necessary  information  as  to  any  parcel 
of  land  from  the  date  of  its  first  segregation  out  of  the 
public  domain  to  the  present  time. 

Complete  Abstracts  of  the  RecordB  of  Solano  and 
Marin  Counties. 


WM.   H.   J.   BROOKS, 

SEARCHER  OF  RECORDS, 

621  Clay  Street, 


Mv3  lam3m 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


B   M.  CHAMBEBLIN  &  CO., 

COMMISSION 

Merchants 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

Flour,     Grain, 

WOOXa, 

Hides,  Butter, 
Eggs,  Etc.,  Etc. 

N.  B.  — Office  of 
the  Oil  Cake  Meal 
Co. 

SEEDS  of  all  kinds  advised  and  furnished  by  appli- 
cation. 

228  Clay  Street,  near  Front. 

•^v3-3m 


WILLCOX  &  GIBBS 

IMPROVED    NOISELESS 

Family      Sewing       Machine 

IS  THE  BEST  IN  THE  MARKET. 

It  Is  the  Most  Simple, 

Easy  to  run  (a  child  can  operate  it) ,  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  sews  the  heaviest  or  lightest  goods,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  variety,  perfec- 
tion and  durability  of  its  work. 

It  is  the  only  Machine 

Making  the  triple-threided  Beam,  with  the  twisted  looj 
stitch,  the  strongest  and  most  elastic  made. 

The   Willcox   &   Gibbs 

Received  the  only  honorable  mention  and  strong  recom. 
mendation  at  the  last  Stockton  Agricultural  Fair. 

Its  Work  Received  the  First  Premium 

At  the  San  Francisco  Mechanics'  Institute  Fair,  1871. 

Don't  Fall  to  Examine. 

»-  PERFECT    SATISFACTION   GUARANTEED. 

Other  Machines  taken  in  part  payment. 
Call  on  or  address 

WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO., 

113  Post  Street,  S.  F. 
J2v2-9m 


GLEN  FLORA 

Stock  Breeding   Association. 

Successors  to  C.  C.  4  R.   H.  Parka,  Waukecan.  III.    Or- 
ganized tinder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

SHORT-HORNED    CATTLE 

Thoroughbred  and  Trotting  Horses,  Cotswold 

Sheep,    Improved    Berkshirrs,    and 

Pure-Bred   Poultry  in   Great 

'v  arietios 

Stock  nf  all  kinds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.    Send  for 
Catalogue  giving  full  description.    Address 

C.  C.  PARKS,  Pres't., 

13v3-tf  WAl'KECAN,  ILL. 


Every 

Description  of 

Fanning  i 


Machinery 


St.    Augustine's    College,    Benicia,    Cal. 

l'.NGLISH  AND  CLASSICAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Boys  prepared  for  the  Universities  or  for  Business. 

Healthy  location.  New  and  large  Buildings.  Military 
discipline.    First  grade  Teachers. 

References  in  Kau  Francisco:  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Kip, 
Rev.  Drs.Lathrop  and  Tymau,  and  numerous  patrons. 

Trinity  Term  for  1872  begins  August  1st. 

For  Catalogues,  giving  particulars,  apply  to 

lv4-f,t  REV.  W.  P.  TUCKER,  Rector,  Bi-nicia. 


GOOD     CABLE      SCREW     WIRE 

Boots    and    Shoes 

LAST  AS  LONG  AGAIN  AS  ANT  OTHER 
KIND. 


FOR  THE  HARVEST  OF  '72.  INCLUDING  HOAD LEY'S 
Portable  Engines,  Russell's  Threshers,  Haines' Headers, 
Wood'B  Prize  Mowers,  Ball's  and  McCormick's  Reapers 
Kirby's  Mowers  and  Reapers,  Header-Wagons,  Btude- 
'bakcr  Farm  Wagons.  Horse-Powers,  Trucks,  Hay- 
FresscB,  Horee-Rakes,  Scythes,  Snaths,  Rakes,  Cradles, 
Forks,  Cultivators,  Hay  Cutters,  etc.,  etc.,  all  at  less 
than  invoice  cost,  at  the  old  Farmers'  Agricultural 
Warehouse  and  Machine  Depot  of 

TREADWELL    &    CO., 
Market,  cor.  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 

V3-1KD 


VINE  GROWERS,  ATTENTION. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  California  Vine  Grow- 
ers and  Wine  and  Brandy  Manufacturers  Association  at 
Sacramento  on  Thursday,  the  18th  of  July,  inst.,  at  I 
o'ciock  p.  m.,  for  the  transaction  of  business  of  import- 
ance connected  with  the  Association  and  the  Wine  and 
Brandy  interest  generally. 

All  parties  imerested  are  invited  to  attend. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 
julfi-tt  I.  N.  HOAG,  Secretary. 


'     Purchasers  please  say  advertised  in  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

ALSO, 

Grass  and  Clover  Seeds. 

ALFALFA. 

Trees,   Plants,    Roots,    Etc., 

For  Sale  at  Wholesale  or  Retail  by 

GEO.    F.    HILVENTEK, 

No.  317  Washington  Street, 

•9"  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

GUANO. 

100  Barrels  Guano  for  Sale, 

In  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 
6v2-ly-16p  GEO.  F.  SILVESTER. 


OAKLAND    POULTRY    YARDS, 

Corner  Sixteenth  and  Castro  Streets. 

SEASON    OP    1872. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  Pure  Bred  Poultry 

Carefully  packed  in  handled  boxes  with  elastic 

bottoms,  and  guaranteed  to  carry  safely 

to  any  part  of  the  country. 


Seud  Stamp  for  Circular  to 

GEO.    B.    BAYLEY, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 
CHOICE    POULTRY. 

P.  O.  Box  659,  San  Francisco. 

EGGS   FOB   HATCHING 

FROM 

THE  FINEST  BRED  FOWLS  IN  AMERICA. 

Twelve    First    Premiums 

At  the  Sacramento  State  Fair. 

LtoHT  Brahmas,  Seven  Different  Strains; 
Dans  Bk.ui.ma8.  Imported  from  England  and  Ireland; 
Houdanb.  direct  from  France; 
La  Fleche,  direct  from  France; 

SILVER  Sl'A.NClLKll  HaMBURGHS, 

(Said  to  laj  240  Eggs  per  year) 

Golden  Polandb,  Non-Setters  and  Fine  Layers; 
Silver  Polam>b,  Non-Setters  and  Fine  Layers; 
White  Cochins, 
Burr  Cochins, 
Duck  Winoed  Bantams, 

i;.'LDKN    SEABRIOHT   BaNTAMS, 

Japanese  Bantams, 

Hjcathwood  Gases,  Finest  in  the  World 

Also,    I>l8;eoris. 

Pout,  rs.  Carriers,  Nuns, Priests,  Magpies,  Rufne-N". .  k.-  1 
Black-Tailed  Turbits,  Fantails;  and  Mada- 
gascar and  Lop-Eared  Rabbits. 

PIGS. 

China  and  Chester  Whites;  the  Largest  and  Best  bred  in 
America. 

Eggs   and    Fowla   for   Sale. 

Apply  to  THOS.  E.  FLNLEY,  Managor, 

California  Stock  and  Poultry  Association. 

Office— No.  113  Leidosdorff  street. 

Yards— Cor.  Laguna  and  Washington  streets. 

Av3-3m-lGp 


IS".    GILMORE, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Angora    or    Cashmere 
GOATS 

—  or  — 

PURE    BLOOE 


ALL 


—  AND  — 

(iKADEM. 


For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Location,  fou 
miles  from  Railroad  Station,  connecting  with  all  part 
of  tbe  State.     For  particulars  address 


6v3.tf 


N.  GILMORE. 
El  Dorado,  El  Dorado  county. 
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Steam   Plowing. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  arid  written  on  the 
subject  of  steam  plowing  in  the  United  States; 
and  engines,  some  to  draw  the  plows  by  direct 
traction,  others  stationary  on  the  sides  of  the 
field  to  be  plowed,  have  been  pnt  to  use,  some 
drawing  three  plows,  others  five,  and  others 
again  have  attempted  with  as  many  as  eight, 
and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  with  all  the  skill  usually 
attached  to  American  ingenuity,  we  have  fallen 
far  behind  the  English  in  our  efforts  to  success- 
fully cultivate  the  land  by  steam  plowing. 

Fowler's  steam  plow  has  been  at  work  suc- 
cessfully for  years  in  England  and  France,  and 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt  has  as  many  as  four  hun- 
dred in  steady  employment  during  the  plowing 
season.  Land  of  the  same  quality,  side  by 
side,  the  one  plowed  by  steam  yields  forty 
bushels  per  acre,  the  other  by  horses,  yielding 
but  twenty  bushels.  The  cost  of  plowing  by 
steam  is  one-third  less  than  with  horses,  even 
in  Europe  where  the  plowman's  wages  are  but 
forty  cents  a  day. 

Plowing  by    Contract. 

There  are  establishments  in  England  that 
employ  1,200  men  each  in  the  manufacture  of 
steam  plowing  apparatus ;  and  there  are  orga- 
nized companies  who  hire  out  their  steam  ma- 
chines or  do  work  by  contract,  and  there  are 
said  to  be  over  five  hundred  steam  plows  thus 
held  for  hire,  and  parties  contract  to  do  plow- 
ing from  eight  to  twelve  inches  deep,  for  $1 
and  $1.15  per  acre,  and  plowing  from  thirty  to 
forty  acres  per  day. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that 
Americans  should  be  making  continued 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  some  invention 
that  shall  equal  if  not  greatly  excel  the 
present  English  steam  plow.  An  inven- 
tion has  been  put  to  practical  test  within 
the  past  three  years  in  California,  on 
the  principle  of  revolving  cutters,  that 
seemed  to  promise  favorable  results,  but 
we  have  not  heard  of  its  recent  trials  or 
performances.  And  now  Mr.  Alexander 
Campbell,  of  Yolo  Co.,  submits  an  in- 
vention of  his,  both  as  regards  peculiari- 
ty of  engine  and  its  attachment  to  plows, 
that  seems  to  merit  careful  consideration 
and  a  full  trial,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  '  'Reclamation  Fund  Com- 
mission" of  which  G.  G.  W.  Morgan  is 
the  active  efficient  Secretary,  has  taken 
the  matter  in  hand.  It  has  also  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Sacramento  Farm- 
ers' Club  as  follows: 

Engines    for   Plowing. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  extended  by  the 
Sacramento  Farmers'  Club,  Alexander  Camp- 
bell of  Washington,  Yolo  county,  resubmitted 
his  drawings  and  also  the  description  of  his 
steam-plowing,  ditching  and  traction  engines: 
"These  engines  are  capable  of  cultivating 
from  thirty  to  sixty  acres  per  day  of  ten  hours, 
from  seven  to  twelve  inches  in  depth,  or  of  cut- 
ting one  mile  of  ditching  per  hour,  three  feet 
wide  at  the  top,  one  foot  at  the  bottom,  by  two 
and  one-half  feet  in  depth.  They  may  be  made 
available  at  a  moment's  notice  for  any  ordinary 
work,  such  as  threshing,  pumping}  sawing, 
hoisting,  or  as  a  traction  engine.  They  are 
fitted  with  Campbell's  compound  windlass,  ex- 
pansion frames,  telescopic  hoisting  crane,  etc. 
This  windlass  has  a  clip-drum,  enabling  one 
engine  to  be  used  when  wanted,  independent 
of  any  other,  for  plowing,  etc.  The  expansion 
frames  take  all  strain  entirely  off  the  boilers, 
thereby  greatly  reducing  the  wear  and  tear. 
The  cylinders  are  steam  jacketed,  and  all  the 
gearing  and  working  parts  are  made  of  cast 
steel,  insuring  the  greatest  strength  and  light- 
ness.    No  other  system  of  steam  cultivation 


can  compare  with  this  for  thoroughness  of 
work,  less  wear  and  tear,  and  economy  of  ex- 
penses for  work  alone.  The  best  traction  en- 
gine known  to  the  public  is  manufactured  by 
Avling  &  Porter,  of  Rochester,  England.  Their 
six  horse-power  engine  has  an  indicated  power 
of  thirty-eight  horses,  and  weighs  11,704 
pounds.  Eighty-three  pounds  is  the  tractive 
power  of  a  horse  at  four  miles  an  hour. 

Power  Required 
To  pull  a  ton  over  soft,   sandy  or  gravelly 
ground  requires  a  strain  of  210  pounds.    To 
plow  a  furrow  eight  inches  deep  by  ten  inches 
in  breadth  it  requires  a  strain  of  303  pounds . 


The  illustration  we  present  of  engine,  and 
field  work  being  performed,  were  engraved  at 
the  Rural  Press  and  patent  agency  office,  338 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 

Where  the  Rain  Comes  From. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  of  the  effect 
of  forests  upon  the  rainfall  of  countries.  We 
doubt  very  much  the  correctness  of  attributing 
the  lack  of  rain  in  California  during  the  sum- 
mer months  to  the  absence  of  forests.  No  ex- 
tent of  forest  will  ever  bring  us  rain  in  summer, 


IMPROVED    STEAM    PLOWING    ENGINE. 


This  power  would  pull  five  plows  in  a  gang  at 
four  miles  an  hour.  This,  deducting  say  fifteen 
per  cent,  for  stoppages,  will  give  1  75-100  acres 
per  hour,  or  17  24-100  acres  per  day  of  10 
hours,  at  a  cost  of  1,900  pounds  of  coal  and 
two  skilled  men's  wages.  This  assuming  five 
pounds  of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour. 
This  shows  a  consumption  of  1,160  pounds  for 
actual  work  done  and  750  for  propelling  the 
engine.     Supposing   this   engine   to   be   fitted 


so  long  as  the  climate  is  controlled  by  the  great 
ocean  wind  currents  that  sweep  down  the  coast 
from  the  northern  seas,  or  overland  from  the 
same  direction. 

Those  from  the  ocean  come  laden  with  mois- 
ture almost  to  complete  saturation,  and  they 
clothe  the  western  slope  of  the  coast  range  of 
mountains  north  of  the  central  portion  of   the 


THIS    DESIGN    SHOWS    THE    ENGINES    AT    WORK. 


with  a  'clip -drum,'  the  friction  of  the  rope 
does  not  waste  one-tenth  of  the  engine  power; 
thus  we  should  have  34  2-10  horse-power  for 
actual  use  instead  of  23  2-10.  Cost  of  direct 
traction — 2,000  pounds  of  coal,  $10;  two  men, 
$8 — $18  for  17%  acres.  Stationary  traction — 
2,000  pounds  of  coal,  $10;  two  men,  $8;  two 
boys,  $3— $21  for  27%  acres.  Thus  direct 
traction  will  cost  about  $1  per  acre,  while  the 
rope  traction  will  cost  seventy-six  cents  per 
acre." 

After  the  reading  of  the  above  and  the  ex- 
planation of  the  drawings  by  Campbell,  I.  N. 
Hoag  offered  the  following,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

"  Whereas,  Alexander  Campbell  has  exhib- 
ited to  the  Club  drawings  of  a  steam-plowing 
apparatus,  an  improvement  on  the  English 
system  of  plowing  by  stationary  engines,  and 
explained  the  advantages  of  stationary  engine- 
power  over  direct  traction ;  and  whereas  we  are 
fully  satisfied  that  the  productiveness  of  our 
soil  can  be  greatly  increased  by  deeper  and 
more  thorough  cultivation,  therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  we  regard  Campbell's  im- 
provement a  valuable  one,  and  wo  would  be 
glad  to  see  the  plow  introduced  in  our  State 
generally,  and  hope  capitalists  who  are  inter- 
ested in  tho  agricultural  improvement  of  our 
State  will  not  hesitate  to  furnish  the  necessary 
means  to  accomplish  this  object. ' ' 


State  with  forests  of  timber;  but  the  forests  do 
not  saturate  the  winds  with  moisture,  nor  do 
they  bring  rain. 

We  get  our  rain  in  winter,  not  because  we 
have  more  trees  and  foilage  then,  than  in  sum- 
mer; our  rains  are  not  the  product  of  any 
country's  forests;  but  they  are  brought  to  us 
by  wind  currents  from  afar,  that  come  upon  us 
laden  with  moisture  obtained  from  some  other 
source  than  our  forests.  We  believe  tho  south- 
east winds  of  winter  bring  us,  but  do  not  create 
here,  the  moisture  that  gathered  into  rain  de- 
luge mountain  and  plain.  If  the  Sierras  re- 
ceive a  heavier  rain  or  snow-fall  than  do  the 
plains  below  either  in  summer  or  winter,  it  is 
not  becauso  they  are  more  densely  timbered, 
but  becauso  of  their  altitude  condensing  the 
waters  of  the  clouds  into  rain  and  snow. 

Forests,  timber  belts  and  hedges  exert  a  modi- 
fying influence  on  the  winds  of  any  country, 
and  their  growth  should  be  encouraged;  we 
want  them  for  the  timber,  fire  wood  and  their 
luxurious  shade;  but  let  us  plant  them  because 
wo  want  them  for  othor  purposes  than  rain  pro- 
ducers. 


The  Wheat  Crop  of  California. 

In  the  southern  counties  of  California ,  har- 
vesting commenced  as  early  as  the  15th  of 
June,  with  a  fair  yield  of  grain  of  an  excellent 
quality.  Gradually  the  harvest  extended  to- 
ward the  more  central  portions  of  the  State, 
with  everywhere  a  satisfactory  yield,  till  at  last 
the  power  of  the  harvesters  can  be  said  to  have 
fairly  settled  down  upon  the  great  interior  val- 
leys, about  the  10th  of  July. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  probably  more 
wheat  has  been  garnered  in  from  the  great 
acreage  of  California,  than  was  ever  before  in 
the  same  length  of  time  in  any  other  one  State 
of  the  Union.  And  now,  after  more  than  two 
months  of  hay  and  barley  harvest,  and  a  full 
month  of  continuous  wheat  harvest,  still  the 
work  goes  bravely  on,  and  will  for  a  month  to 
come. 

And  now  just  to  jog  the  memories  of  a  few  of 
our  Eastern  States'  grain  growers,  not  to  tan- 
talize them  at  all,  we  would  here  remark,  that 
not  a  day's  rain  has  occurred  during  the  whole 
of  this  grand  harvest  time,  nor  one  cloudy  day, 
nor  do  we  expect  one  till  next  September. 
And  further,  that  the  straw  is  as  bright  as 
though  gilded  with  pale  gold,  and  the  grain  so 
solid,  that  in  many  sections  of  the  State  it  will 
turn  the  scale  at  sixty-four  pounds  to  the 
bushel. 

Already  in  the  season  the  spectacle  is  pre- 
sented to  the  world,  of  a  State  so  profoundly 
weighed  down  by  her  surplus  wheat  crop  that 
all  the  means  of  transportation,  by  teams, 
navigable  rivers  and  long  lines  of  rail 
roads,  are  entirely  inadequate  to  its  re- 
moval to  the  sea-board;  nor  does  the 
world  send  us  ships  enough  to  bear  it  to 
foreign  markets. 

As  a  consequence  there  are  not  buy- 
ers of  wheat  enough  in  the  State  to  re- 
lieve the  immediate  wants  of  producers. 
Very  many  who  from  the  effect  of  short 
crops  of  preceding  years  were  in  some- 
what straightened  circumstances,  now  find 
themselves  obliged  to  submit  to  what, 
ever  low  figure  is  the  ruling  one  of  the 
season;  and  the  "  shipping  ring,"  hav- 
-  ing  control  of  the  entire  marine  fleet  of 

transportation,  hold  the  price  of  wheat 
in  their  own  hands,  greatly  to  the  loss  of 
the  producer  who  may  be  forced  to  real- 
ize. 

It  is  not  that  we  advise  the  wheat 
grower  to  hold  on  for  a  rise,  for  we  never  do 
this;  our  mission  being  to  give  to  the  producer 
as  near  as  we  can,  the  exact  condition-  of  the 
world's  markets,  and  the  causes  and  reasons 
which  in  our  opinion  may  affect  prices,  and 
then  let  every  ono  act  upon  their  own  judgment 
in  tho  matters  of  time  and  price.  But  when 
we  see  a  successful  effort  to  control  the  entire 
handling  and  transportation  of  our  wheat  crop, 
and  those  who  do  it  sot  their  own  value  upon 
it,  with  never  a  thought  of  counciling  with 
tho  producer,  wo  are  apt  to  believe  it  will  in- 
ure more  to  the  benefit  of  the  "  ring  "  than  to 
tho  man  of  toil. 

For  once  we  are  ourselves  the  possessors  of 
a  wealth  of  wheat,  which  instead  of  benefitting 
those  who  have  labored  to  produce  it,  will  go,  or 
the  largest  share  of  the  profit  it  yields,  into  the 
hands  of  tho  monopolizers  of  its  transportation 
to  the  world's  principal  markets. 

A  Connecticut  editor  says:  "  Our  early  peas 
came  up  in  two  days  after  they  were  planted 
this  year.  Anybody's  will,  if  the  hens  are  al- 
lowed to  run  in  the  garden." 
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Correspondence. 


Alfalfa— Its  History  and  Value. 

Editors  Rural  Press: — A  late  number 
of  the  Rural  contains  an  interesting  arti- 
cle from  a  correspondent,  suggesting  the 
importance  of  cultivating  alfalfa  for  pas- 
turing sheep.  Your  excellent  editorials 
have  also  been  calling  attention  to  this 
useful  plant.  It  may  interest  your  cor- 
respondent and  other  readers,  as  it  has  the 
writer,  to.  see  what  was  thought  in  early 
times  of  the  worth  and  mode  of  culture  of 
this  most  valuable  pasture  plant.  Allow 
me  to  send  you  an  extract  from  the  work 
of  an  English  Botanist,  who  wrote  about 
it  more  than  forty  years  ago.  The  article 
contains  many  useful  suggestions,  which 
may  be  of  value  to  those  who  wish  to  cul- 
tivate it.  By  way  of  introduction,  we  will 
mention  that  the  "alfalfa  as  we  know  it  in 
California,  by  its  Spanish  name,  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  plant  known  in  England  as 
Lucern,  and  in  France,  as  Burgundy  hay, 
(Foin  de  Bourgogne) .  Its  Botanical  name 
is  Medicago  Satira. 

This  writer  says  of  al-fal-fa,  "It  is  a 
deep  rooting  perennial  plant,  sending  up 
numerous  small  and  tall  clover-like  shoots 
with  blue  or  violet  spikes  of  flowers.  It  is 
highly  extolled  by  the  Roman  writers;  it 
is  also  of  unknown  antiquity  in  old  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  south  of  France;  is  much 
grown  in  Persia  and  Peru,  and  mown  in 
both  countries  all  the  year  round.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Hartlits,  Blythe  and  other 
early  writers,  and  was  tried  by  Lisle;  but 
it  excited  little  attention  till  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Hart's  Essays  in  1757.  But 
though  it  has  been  so  much  extolled,  it 
has  yet  found  no  great  reception  in  this 
country,"  (England).  "If  any  good  reason 
can  be  given  for  this,  it  is  that  lucern  is  a 
less  hardy  plant  than  red  clover,  requires 
three  or  four  years  before  it  comes  to  its  full 
growth,  and  is  for  these  and  other  reasons 
ill  adapted  to  enter  into  general  rotations. 
When  the  climate  and  soil  suit,  perhaps  a 
field  of  it  may  be  advantageously  sown,  to 
afford  early  cutting,  or  food  for  young  or 
sick  animals,  for  which  it  is  said  to  be  well 
adapted;  but  though  it  will  produce  good 
crops  for  eight  or  ten  years,  yet  from  the 
time  the  farmer  must  wait  till  this  crop 
attains  its  perfection,  and  from  the  care 
requisite  to  keep  it  from  grass  and  weeds, 
we  do  not  think  it  is  ever  likely  to  come 
into  general  culture. 

The  soil  for  lucern  must  be  dry,  friable, 
inclining  to  sand,  and  with  a  subsoil  not 
inferior  to  the  surface;  unless  the  soil  be 
good  and  deep,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
cultivate  lucern. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  consists  in 
deep  plowing  and  minute  pulverization; 
and,  in  our  opinion,  the  shortest  way  to 
effect  this  is  to  trench  it  over  by  the  spade 
two  or  three  feet  in  depth,  burying  a  good 
coat  of  manure,  in  the  middle,  or  at  least 
one  foot  from  the  surface.  This  is  the 
practice  in  Guernsey,  where  lucern  is 
highly  prized. 

The  climate  for  lucern,  as  we  have  al- 
ready hinted,  must  be  warm  and  dry;  it  has 
been  grown  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
might  probably  do  well  in  the  southern 
counties  of  the  latter  country,  but  in  the 
former  it  has  not  been  found  to  answer 
the  commendations  of  its  admirers. 

The  season  most  proper  for  sowing  lu- 
cern, is  as  early  as  can  be  done  in  the 
spring  months,  as  in  this  way  the  plants 
may  be  fully  established  before  the  season 
becomes  too  hot  *  *  *  The  manner  of 
sowing  lucern  is  either  broadcast  or  in 
drills,  and  either  with  or  without  an  ac- 
companying crop  of  grain  for  the  first 
year.  Broad-cast  and  a  very  thin  crop  of 
barley  or  other  spring  grain,  is  generally, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  very  properly  pre- 
ferred. 

The  quantity  of  seed,  when  the  broad- 
cast method  is  adopted,  is  said  to  be  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  per  acre,  and  from 
eight  to  twelve  if  drilled.  The  seed  is 
paler,  larger  and  dearer  than  that  of 
clover;  it  is  generally  imported  from  Hol- 
land, and  great  care  should  be  had  to  pro- 
cure it  plump  and  perlectly  new,  as  two 
years  old  seed  does  not  come  up  freely. 
The  same  depth  of  covering  as  for  clover 
will  answer.  The  after-culture  of  lucern, 
sown  broadcast,  consists  in  harrowing,  to 
destroy  grass  and  other  weeds,  rolling  af- 
ter the  harrowing  to  smooth  the  soil  for 
the  scythe,  and  such  occasional  top-dress- 
ings of  manure  as  the  state  of  the  plants 
may  seem  to  require.  The  top-dressings 
given  to  lucern  may  be  either  of  the  saline 


or  mixed  manures.  Ashes  are  greatly  es- 
teemed and  also  gypsum  and  liquid  ma- 
nure of  any  kind. 

Lucern  frequently  attains  a  sufficient 
growth  for  the  scythe,  towards  the  end  of 
April,  or  beginning  of  the  following 
month;  and  in  soils  that  aro  favorable  for 
its  culture,  will  be  in  a  state  of  readiness 
for  a  second  cutting  in  the  course  of  a 
month  or  six  weeks  longer,  being  capable 
of  undergoing  the  same  operation  at  near- 
ly similar  distances  of  time  during  the 
whole  of  the  summer  season. 

The  application  of  lucern  is  also  the 
same  as  clover.  The  principal  and  most 
advantageous  practice,  in  the  application 
of  lucern,  is  the  soiling  of  horses,  neat 
cattle  and  hogs;  but  as  a  dry  fodder  it  is 
also  capable  of  affording  much  assistance, 
and  as  an  early  food  for  ewes  and  lambs 
may  be  of  great  value  in  particular  cases, 
whether  in  a  green  or  dried  state. 

The  produce  of  lucern,  cut  three  times 
in  a  season,  has  been  stated  at  from  three 
to  five  and  even  eight  tons  per  acre.  In 
soiling,  one  acre  is  sufficient  for  three 
or  four  cows  during  the  soiling  season,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  acre,  if  the  soil  be  good, 
for  all  sorts  of  large  stock  for  the  same 
period,  or  half  an  acre  on  a  moderate  soil. 
To  save  seed  the  lucern  may  be  treated 
precisely  as  the  red  clover,  and  it  is  much 
easier  threshed,  the  grains  being  contained 
in  small  pods,  which  easily  separate  under 
the  flail,  or  a  threshing  machine  or  a  clover 
mill." 

The  views  of  this  writer  show  how  well 
the  hot,  dry  air  and  sandy  soil  of  Califor- 
nia are  suited  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
lucern,  or,  as  we  call  it,  alfalfa. 

Turlock,  July  18,  1871.        J.  w.  a.  w. 

Los  Angeles  County. 

Editors  Rural  Press. — Passing  north- 
west from  the  "Riocon"  in  San  Bernardino 
County,  we  come  to  the  Chino  Ranch, 
eight  leagues  in  extent;  occupied  by  Jas. 
W.  Waters  and  others  as  a  stock  ranch; 
the  former  having  between  five  and  six 
thousand  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  others 
about  three  thousand.  Crossing  this 
ranch  brings  us  into  Los  Angeles  County, 
at  St.  Jose  Creek  and  the  little  hamlet  of 
Spadsa,  a  very  productive  place,  occupied 
principally  as  a  range  for  sheep  and  other 
stock  by  Louis  Philips  and  the  Rorbideaux; 
but  portions  are  highly  cultivated  and  well 
watered.  Mr.  Rorbideaux  having  the 
Pecan,  Persimon,  Hickory,  Pawpaw  and 
other  trees  of  the  Mississippi  Vally,  to- 
gether with  a  choice  selection  of  tropical 
and  other  fruit  trees. 

Following  down  the  San  Jose  Creek 
ten  miles  brings  us  to  the  Rowland  and 
Workman  tracts,  containing  48,790  acres 
of  the  richest  lands  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
There  are  40,000  vines  of  the  Mission  grape 
on  this  tract  with  some  of  the  finest  olive 
trees  to  be  found  in  the  state.  These 
people  appear  to  be  patricians  in  the  truest 
sense,  surrounding  themselves  with  sub- 
stantial evidences  of  thrift  and  refinement, 
These  gentlemen,  Rowland  and  Workman, 
are  old  friends,  and  the  real  pioneers  of 
this  country,  having  been  in  friendly  rela- 
tions, upon  this  coast  for  fifty  years,  first 
in  Mexico  then  in  California. 

Passing  westward  six  miles  brings  us  to 
the  San  Gabriel  river  and  the  "Monte." 
This  last  is  a  vast  thicket  of  willow,  alder 
and  nettles;  with  settlers  interspersed, 
some  of  whom  have  been  in  undisputed 
occupancy  for  sixteen  years,  yet  those  legal 
gymnasts  and  jugglers,  the  lawyers,  find 
room  for  operation,  in  extending  the 
interminable  "grant"  incubus  over  it. 
Grapes  and  Vineyards. 

In  this  vicinity  close  to  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  is  a  vineyard  that  may  well 
challenge  comparison.  It  is  five  years  old, 
has  50,000  vines  on  a  high  bench  of  gravel 
soil,  that  has  not  been  irrigated,  and 
averaged  six  pounds  of  grapes  to  the  vine, 
close  pruned  last  year.  This  vineyard  be- 
longs to  Mr.  B.  S.  Eaton,  who  is  also  a 
successful  propagator  of  orange  and  other 
trees;  but  thinks  the  vine  preeminently 
the  crop  for  Southern  California.  His 
wines  have  a  beautiful  bouquet  and  fine 
tint  without  "Doctoring."  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  well  to  mention  a  shrewd 
observation  of  another  viae  grower  of 
this  county,  when  questioned  upon  irrigat- 
ing his  vines;  ''wrhat  do  I  want  to  put 
water  on  them  now  for?  I  should  only 
have  to  carry  it  out,  in  the  wood  pruned 
away,  next  spring;  if  any  irrigation  is 
done  let  it  be  done  in  the  fall  or  winter 
after  the  grapes  are  gathered." 

One  other    suggestion    from  the  same 


source  about  the  variety  of  grapes  best  for 
all  purposes.  After  seventeen  years  of 
experience,  the  kind  of  grape  preferred, 
as  being  found  both  hardy  and  prolific, 
in  fact,  having  all  the  best  qualities  of  the 
Mission,  with  a  more  desirable  flavor,  and 
smaller  seeds,  is  the  Black  Burgundy;  next 
in  flavor, the  Black  Malvoise.  One  thousand 
vines,  (close  pruned)  producing  four  hun- 
dred dollars  worth  of  grapes,  and  some 
Rieslings,  five  years  old,  (close  pruned,) 
gave,  with  the  same  cultivation,  thirty 
pounds  to  the  vine. 

In  fact,  some  of  the  much  lauded  vines, 
in  the  same  yard,  such  as  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  others,  fell  far  behind  the 
former  in  intrinsic  value.  This  is  disinter- 
es  ed,  as  the  propagator  has  vines  to  sell. 
From  present  evidence,  the  three  varieties 
named  at  first,  with  one  other,  and  in  the 
following  order,  are  considered  as  the  most 
desirable  for  general  cultivation.  Black 
Burgundy,  Riesling,  Black  Malvoise  and 
Royal  Muscatel.  Of  course  every  one  will 
have  their  favorites,  but  what  is  desirable 
to  know,  is  what  varieties  are  best,  regard- 
less of  any  favoritisms  or  speculative 
bias. 

Tropical  Fruits. 

Although  the  vine  is  without  doubt  the 
staple  to  be  replied  upon  in  Southern 
California,  yet  the  semi-tropical  fruits;  de- 
mand a  large  share  of  attention.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  what  the  exact  extent  of 
the  area  is,  upon  which  to  rely  for  orange 
production;  but  it  is  more  limited  than 
many  would  have  believed,  and  probably 
will  not  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  acres 
in  this  county,  and  probably  not  more 
than  that  amount  in  both  the  counties 
south  of  this.  The  orange  must  have 
water  without  stint;  and  the  area  sufficient- 
ly free  from  frost,  which  is  well  watered, 
does  not,  we  opine,  exceed  the  above  figures 
in  the  three  counties  included. 

Preparations  are  perfected  for  supply- 
ing just  the  kinds  of  semi-tropical  and 
other  fruit  trees  which  are  desired.  No 
matter  how  great  the  demand,  as  evidenced 
by  a  glance  through  the  nurseries  of  Thos. 
A.  Garey  and  others  in  this  vicinity.  This 
gentleman  has  on  his  grounds,  36,000 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  from  1  to  5  years 
old;  50,000  each  of  walnut  and  peach  of 
the  same  age,  (the  peach  are  partly  for 
almond  grafts) ,  with  apple,  pear  and  grape 
in  good  variety. 

Several  hundred  thousand  orange  and 
lemon  trees  in  seed-beds  intended  for 
grafting  were  not  cuonted,  as  this  experi- 
enced horticulturist,  does  not  consider  a 
tree  at  all  sure  to  live  and  do  well,  unless 
it  is  removed  and  the  tap  root  cut,  to  make 
it  throw  out  lateral  roots;  while  many 
nursery  men  sell  trees  from  the  seed  beds 
that  have  never  been  transplanted,  one  in 
five  of  which  are  not  likely  to  live  or  do 
well.  Among  other  choice  varieties  in  this 
nursery,  we  noticed  the  Chinese  Mandarin 
orange — a  dwarf,  bearing  at  five  years  — 
and  the  Sicily  blood  orange.  I  counted  care- 
fully grafts  of  the  orange  on  lemon  stocks, 
and  found  about  two- out  of  three  only  had 
lived.  Before  closing,  it  may  be  well  to 
record  the  fact  that  vines  here  are  found 
to  increase  in  productiveness  up  to  70  years 
at  least,  as  some  of  that  age  produce  here 
a  gallon  of  wine,  and  a  diminished  quan- 
tity from  65  year-old  vines  on  the  same 
ground,  and  less  on  60  year-old  vines. 
F.  M.  Shaw. 

Los  Angeles,  July  7,  1872. 

Snuffles  in  Sheep. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  we  received  a  letter 
post  marked  Sacramento,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Editors  Rural: — Can  you  let  me  know 
through  your  valuable  paper  how  I  can 
cure  a  few  choice  sheep  who  have  a  fearful 
sneezing  and  discharge  from  the  nostrils. 
A  neighbor  advised  me  to  rub  Stockholm 
tar  up  their  nostrils,  I  have  done  so  several 
times,  but  with  no  good  results.  I  have 
been  told  they  have  got  the  snuffles,  but  I 
am  not  posted.  A  few  lines  on  the  subject 
from  you  will  never  be  forgotten. 

T.  c.  w. 

We  were  desired  to  send  notice  by  letter 
which  we  did,  but  now  after  fifteen  days  it 
has  been  returned  to  us  unopened.  Another 
request  from  a  different  source,  asks  for 
like  information,  so  we  give  the  copy  of 
the  letter  as  sent  to  T.  C.  W. 

Dear  Sir. — Your  sheep  have  doubtless 
got  the  disease  known  to  sheep  growers  as 
the  "  snuffles."  All  high  bred  English 
mutton  or  the  long  wooled  sheep  are  more 
or  less  subject  to  it,  in  this  country;  and 
it  usually  makes  its  appearance  after  sud- 
den changes  of  weather  from  heat  to  cold, 


or  cold  to  heat.  It  is  rarely,  but  some- 
times accompanied  by  a  cough,  as  well  as 
the  sneezing;  but  in  any  event  it  is  better 
to  give  no  medicine  or  make  any  appli- 
cation whatever.  It  is  seldom  fatal,  per- 
haps never. 

The  best  treatment—  as  you  probably  find 
they  have  not  so  good  an  appetite  as  be- 
fore the  attack — is  to  give  them  for  a  few 
days,  a  plenty  of  good  nourishing  food, 
green  grass  or  alfalfa,  with  clear,  pure 
water  for  drink,  and  give  them  good  shelter 
from  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but 
not  in  a  close  stable  or  barn ,  the  open  air 
with  the  shade  of  trees,  or  a  covered  shed 
open  at  the  sides  all  round  is  best. 

Give  them  a  little  extra  care  for  a  few 
days,  and  your  animals  will  be  all  right. 
Give  them  all  the  salt  they  will  eat. 


I 


ATENTS  &  INVENTIONS. 


Full  List  of  U.  S.  Patents   Issued  to 
Pacific   Coast    Inventors. 

[From  Official  Reports  to  DEWEY  k  CO.,  V.  8.  and 

Foreign  Patent  Agents,  and   Publishers    of 

the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.] 

fob  the  week  ending  .tcxt  2nd. 
Fence-Panel  Adjuster.. — Francis  M.   Banous, 

Yreka,  Cal. 
Self-Acting    Expansion    Rail    and   Chalk. — 

William  Close,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Medical    Compound    for   the  Teeth. — John 

Condon  Hassi  11,  Nevada  City,  Cal. 
Method  of  Elevating  the  Mercury  in  Amal- 
gamating   Apparatus.  —  Ottokar    Hoffman, 

Ellsworth,  Nev. 
Ore    Concentrator. — Morgan  Hungerford,  S. 

F.,  Cal. 
Furnace  for  Roasting  Ore. — Richard  F.  Knox 

and  Joseph  Osborn,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Metallic  Packing  for  Stationary  Joints. — 

Ira  J.  Saunders,  Davisville,  Cal. 
Can  for  Liquids.— Andrew  V.  Smith,  S.  F.  Cal. 
Medical  Compound  for  Coughs,  Colds,  etc. — 

John  Willey,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  8.  and  Foreign  Patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.,  in  the  shortest  time  poB6ible(by  tel- 
egraph or  otherwise)  at  the  loweBt  rates.  All  patent 
business  for  Pacific  coast  inventors  transacted  with 
greater  security  and  in  much  less  time  than  by  any  other 
agency  


Coal. 

The  production  of  Coal  in  California  is 
being  prosecuted  with  vigor.  The  product 
of  the  Mount  Diablo  mines  for  the  past  six 
months  shows  a  marked  increase  over  the 
same  time  last  year,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  statement  : 

1871.  1872. 

January,   tons 9,332  14,671 

February 8,832  13,010 

March..." 10,508  16,030 

April 9,157  13,062 

Mhv 11.468  14,778 

June 11,177  12,289 

Totals 60,474  84,446 

At  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  product  at  these 
mines  finds  its  way  to  this  city,  where  it  is 
chiefly  used  for  steam  purposes.  These 
mines  are  the  only  ones  worked  in  the 
State  to  any  extent.  Our  other  Pacific 
coast  supplies  come  from  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton Territory,  Utah  and  British  Columbia. 
The  mines  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
Territory  from  which  we  obtain  supplies 
are  at  Coos  Bay,  Bellingham  Bay  and 
Seattle.  The  receipts  from  these  sources 
for  the  six  months  compare  as  follows  : 

1871.  1872. 

January,  tons 3,994  8,790 

February 4,867  1,404 

March 2,010  8,455 

April 6,018  3,877 

May 4,768  4,497 

June 1,371  1,887 

Totals 27,423        20,410 

The  decrease  receipts  from  these  mines  is 
easily  explained.  There  was  a  stoppage  of 
several  weeks  at  the  Seattle  mine  to  com- 
plete railroad  to  the  water.  There  have 
been  no  receipts  from  the  Bellingham  Bay 
mine,  on  account  of  a  fire  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year,  and  the  repairs  subse- 
quently needed.  A  vessel  was  recently 
sent  there  to  load,  and  it  is  reported  that 
the  mine  is  now  all  right.  Most  of  the 
receipts  of  coast  descriptions  for  the  past 
six  months  have  therefore  come  from  the 
Coos  Bay  mines.  Hereafter  it  is  expected 
that  the  Bellingham  Bay  and  Seattle  mines 
will  furnish  their  usual  supplies.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  mine  in  Utah  has  sent  us 
771  tons  Coal  in  the  past  six  months  all  by 
railroad. — Bulletin. 


July  27,  1872.J 
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iCiENTiFic  Progress. 


Vegetable  Physiology. 

Some  interesting  researches  have  lately  been 
made  into  the  character  and  movements  of  the 
chlorophyl  grains  in  the  cells  of  leaves.  Sachs 
was  the  first  to  discover  that  the  chlorophyl  or 
green  substance  of  leaves  were  less  intense  under 
the  direct  sunlight  than  under  diffused  daylight. 
This  discovery  lead  to  the  further  fact  that,  in 
the  movement  of  the  grains  of  chlorophyl,  they 
group  themselves  during  the  day  (but  only 
under  the  action  of  the  more  refrangible  solar 
rays)  upon  the  more  illuminated  horizontal  cell 
walls,  and  withdraw  at  night  to  the  perpen- 
dicular walls.  The  direct  sun'ight  causes  the 
same  movement  of  the  green  particles  that 
darkness  does. 

In  the  action  of  light  in  assimilation,  in  the 
decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  and  in  the  for- 
mation of  chlorophyl,  all  the  researches  go  to 
confirm  the  generally  received  view  that  such 
phenomena  are  dependent  solely  upon  luminous 
intensity,  and  that  the  most  refrangible  rays 
are  most  efficient.  It  is  jfound  that  in  plants 
where 

White  light  decomposes  100    parts  of     carhonic  acid, 

Red  and  orange      "  32.1      "■                  "           •' 

Yellow                     "  46.1      "                    " 

Green                       "  15.0      "                    "           " 

Blue,indigo,violet "  7.6      "                    "           " 

As  to  the  phenomena  which  result  from  the 
absence  of  light,  Kraus  has  studied  the  differ- 
ence between  stems  and  leaves  when  subject  to 
the  bleaching  effect  of  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  has  found  that  the  limbs  of  leaves  un- 
dergo complete  arrest  of  development  in  dark- 
ness, while  the  space  between  the  joints  of 
stems  elongate  much  beyond  their  normal 
dimensions.  The  blade  of  the  leaf  completes 
its  growth,  after  coming  into  the  light  solely 
from  the  materi  ils  which  it  assimilates  into 
starch  or  its  equivlent.  Starch  in  older  times 
is  of  no  use  to  it.  In  darkness  none  of  this  is' 
produced,  and  so  its  growth  is  arrested. 

The  Spring  Period  of  the  Maple. 

Schrceder  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
successive  phases  presented  in  the  develop- 
ment of  vegetation  from  the  ascent  of  the  sap 
at  the  moment  when  the  expanded  leaves  begin 
to  decompose  carbonic  acid. 

The  maple,  under  the  latitude  of  Breslau, 
"weeps"  for  about  a  month;  the  sap  rises 
gradually  to  a  certain  level,  when  it  descends 
again  by  degrees,  in  proportion  as  the  develop- 
ment advances.  Holes  pierced  in  the  trunk,  at 
different  hights,  enabled  this  sap  to  be  col- 
lected daily;  and  very  numerous  analyses  keep 
us  informed  of  the  smallest  variation  in  its 
composition.  It  always  contains  sugar,  a 
transitory  product  of  the  transformation  of  the 
starch  accumulated  in  the  tissues  during  the 
preceding  summer,  and  destined  to  become  re- 
transformed  when  it  reaches  the  buds.  The 
proportion  is  but  slight,  at  the  first  awakening 
of  vegetation;  it  increases  gradually  up  to  a 
certain  maximum,  in  proportion  as  the  vital 
phenomena  acquire  more  intensity;  and,  finally, 
it  diminishes  when  the  young  organs,  approach- 
ing the  term  of  their  development,  are  on  the 
verge  of  sufficing  for  themselves.  These  facts 
are  perfectly  in  accordance  with  such  a  theory 
of  growth  as  has  been  established  by  the  re- 
searches of  modern  observers.  The  albumen 
and  the  mineral  salts  and  their  dissemination 
in  the  sap,  at  different  hights  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  at  different  periods,  is  exactly  gov- 
erned by  the  different  phases  of  development. 

The    Microscopic   Examination   of    the  Bud. 

The  different  substances  which  are  called 
upon  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  young 
leaf  are  traced  by  means  of  the  microscope  and 
re-agents  from  cell  to  cell.  Two,  especially, 
give  origin  to  detailed  observations,  namely 
starch  and  tannin.  The  dissemination  of  the 
former  in  the  different  tissues,  its  transporta- 
tion through  the  starchy  layers  of  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles,  its  disappearance  toward  the 
point  of  vegetation,  at  the  surface  of  which  it 
speedily  reappears  as  cellulose — all  these  differ- 
ent phases  have  been  carefully  studied  and  fol- 
lowed up.  As  to  tannin,  it  is  developed  in  all 
the  cells  of  the  bud;  and  when  once  it  has 
made  is  appearance  it  persists  there,  without 
appreciable  change.  Its  function  has  greatly 
embarrassed  M.  Schroeder,  as  he  was  unable  to 
recognize  in  it  any  of  the  characters  of  an  ex- 
crementitial  product,  properly  so  called.  The 
fact  that  it  is  constantly  to  be  found  in  the 
youngest  tissues  (in  which  life  is  most  intense), 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  sort  of  final  pro- 
duct, charged  with  a  still  unknown  office  in  the 
life  of  the  cell.  If  the  true  chemical  nature  of 
this  substance  were  better  known,  the  solution 
of  the  problem  would,  perhaps,  become  easier. 

The  above  has  been  condensed  from  a  com- 
munication in  the  July  number  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Science. 

An  Enobmous  Ruby. — Prof.  Sheppard,  of 
Amherst  College  has  recently  made  a  valuable 
addition  to  his  splendid  cabinet  of  minerals. 
This  addition  consists  of  a  fuby  of  enormous 
size — the  largest  in  the  world— weighing  316 
pounds!  It  was  discovered  in  one  of  the  South- 
ern States,  and  was  about  to  be  taken  to  Europe 
when  the  Professor  secured  it  by  an  offer  of 
$300.    Cheap  enough. 
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Steam  in  its  Fickle  Moods. 

A  writer  in  the  Railway  Review  says :  The 
notion  prevails  that  a  sound  steam  boiler,  well 
supplied  with  water,  will  never  burst  at  any 
reasonable  pressure.  Unfortunately  engineers 
act  upon  this  hypothesis,  and  still  more  unfor- 
tunate is  it,  that  when  not  to  do  so,  and  wliy  is 
almost  impossible  of  demonstration.  Facts, 
well  known  to  every  practical  engineer,  show 
that  every  little  while  a  boiler  which,  under 
apparently  identically  the  same  circumstances 
in  every  particular,  on  one  day  makes  steam 
enough,  on  the  very  next  day  will  not,  and  can 
not  be  made  to  generate  enough  for  more  than 
light  duty.  Train  dispatchers  occasionally  find 
their  trains  thrown  into  confusion  from  unex- 
pected delays,  and  upon  careful  inquiry  into 
the  cause,  are  informed  that  for  some  unex- 
plained and  mysterious  reason,  the  engine  men 
cannot  make  steam  enough  to  do  their  ordina- 
ry work. 

Again  every  little  while  a  boiler  explodes,  for 
which  no  possible  cause  can  be  assigned.  And 
not  only  this,  but  such  like  "  acts  of  God,  " 
very  often  follow  each  in  quick  succession  for 
short  periods.  Three  were  reported  on  one 
day,  within  the  past  year  and  only  a  hundred 
or  so  miles  apart.  In  short,  it  seems  to  be 
conceded  that  steam,  in  boilers,  may  be  gener- 
ated in  greater  volumes  in  the  same  given  time 
(and  that,  too,  very  quickly)  on  some  days 
than  upon  others;  and  hence  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  what  would  be  prudent 
management  of  a  boiler  at  one  time,  might  be 
very  imprudent  at  another. 

To  ascertain  this  accurately  is  certainly  a  de- 
sideratum. It  may  be  that  the  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  has  something  to  do  with  the 
abnormal  eccentricities  of  steam  boilers.  A 
close  watch  of  barometric  changes  at  those  times 
when  the  generation  of  steam  is  found  difficult, 
electro-metric  observations — as  far  as  instru- 
ments are  perfected  for  that  purpose — in  short, 
a  search  into  "  iEther "  by  competent  scien- 
enfific  analysts,  might,  possibly,  reveal  their 
causes  and  supply  the  engineer  with  means  of 
knowing  when  danger  threatens,  just  as  our 
seamen  are  warned  and  protected  by  the  storm 
signals  which  have  been  found  so  beneficial. 

As  yet,  whatever  investigations,  if  any  have 
been  made  in  this  direction  with  reference  to 
such  an  end,  are  not  made  known.  Probably 
very  little  inquiry  has  been  had;  owing,  per- 
haps, to  the  fact  that  so  few  of  our  practical, 
mechanical  engineers  are  scientific  men.  Many, 
indeed  the  great  majority,  ares  killful  in  manip- 
ulating their  engine  and  faithful  and  fear- 
less in  the  discharge  of  duty.  But  these  men 
who  are  the  very  ones  to  know,  and  who  do 
know,  when  strange  phenomena  are  manifested, 
are  not  the  ones  to  search  for  causes.  They  are 
not  educated  to  the  point  where  such  investi- 
gations are  possible  for,  or  interesting -to  them 
to  make.  Their  knowledge  ends  with  their 
experience  of  the  facts. 

We  indulge  the  hope  that  our  meteorologists 
may  take  this  subject  under  serious  considera- 
tion, with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  are  the 
indications  of  the  atmosphere  on  those  occa- 
sions so  unfavorable  to  the  generation  of  steam ; 
the  great  obstacle  being,  after  all,  that  they  can 
not  know  of  them  at  the  precise  time. 

In  this  connection  it  is  naturally  suggested, 
as  we  have  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  attention- 
of  railway  managers  and  others  interested  in 
the  employment  of  steam,  that  our  practical 
engineers  should  be  afforded  a  good  education- 
al institution,  where  preliminary  training 
would  beget  a  taste  for,  and  supply  the  means 
of  making  scientific  researches,  with  the  view 
to  elucidating  many  just  such  phenomena  as 
we  hint  at.  And  we  have  faith  to  believe  that 
the  day  is  near  when  they  and  their  laws  and 
operating  causes  will  be  fully  understood,  and 
men  will  wonder  how  this  knowledge  could 
have  been  dispensed  with  so  long  with  so  few 
disasters. 

Indelible  Ink  for  Zino  Labels. — A  New 
York  correspondent  of  the  Gardener's  Monthly 
in  relation  to  making  zinc  labels,  lately  in- 
quired for  in  the  Western  Rural,  says :  First 
let  the  label  oxidize  a  little  by  dipping  it  in 
water  for  a  day  or  two  before  using,  and  then 
write  with  a  common  lead  pencil.  We  have 
seen  labels  in  use  for  twelve  years  so  written, 
as  "black  as  ink,"  and  with  all  the  appearance 
of  lasting  for  half  a  century.  This  plan  was 
discovered,  we  believe,  by  Col.  Wilder,  and 
was  first  communicated  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Pettico- 
las,  of  Cincinnati. 


The  Pacific  Coast  and  San  Francisco. 

The  future  greatness  of  San  Francisco 
will  depend  mainly  upon  the  thrift  and 
general  prosperity  of  the  interior,  and  the 
development  of  its  vast  resources.  The 
physical  conformation  of  the  State,  with 
its  two  great  interior  valleys  and  system 
of  rivers,  naturally  make  a  large  part  of 
California  directly  tributary  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  disposition  of  its  already  large 
and    rapidly  increasing    commerce    The 


coast  range  of  mountains  completely  shut- 
ting in  this  commerce  from  the  sea,  at  all 
central  points  except  at  the  Golden  Gate, 
gives  to  San  Francisco  an  advantage  of 
position  hardly  equalled  by  any  other  sea 
port  in  the  world. 

Now  with  this  great  advantage  in  her 
hands,  San  Francisco,  that  has  been  built 
up  in  a  great  measure  by  the  power  and 
quickening  impulses  of  vast  streams  of 
gold  -  and  agricultural  products,  wrought 
from  the  hard  rocks  and  soils  by  the  will 
and  nerve  of  a  mining  and  rural  popula- 
tion, should  now  in  turn  lend  a  helping 
hand,  in  aid  of  a  continuance  of  these 
tributary  streams  of  wealth. 

Agriculture  and  Mining. 

The  great  agricultural  interest  is  ham- 
pered in  its  progress  by  the  want  of  more 
railroads,  and  San  Francisco  should  help 
build  them.  Innumerable  mines  of  un- 
told wealth,  yet  lie  undeveloped  in  all  the 
vast  ranges  of  the  Sierras,  and  the  money 
of  San  Francisco  should  be  freely  given 
to  unfold  their  riches,  or  to  the  building 
of  roads,  making  them  accessible,  that  the 
very  riches  they  contain  may  be  in  turn 
more  easily  poured  into  the  lap  of  the  mis- 
tress of  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  seas. 

Tbe  iron  we  are  consuming  year  by  year, 
at  the  cost  of  millions  of  dollars,  should  be 
wrought  out  of  our  own  mines  by  San 
Francisco  capital,  keeping  our  money  at 
home  and  giving  employment  to  thousands 
now  here,  and  to  thousands  more  who 
stand  ready  to  come  whenever  capital  will 
give  them  the  work  to  do. 

The  Power  of   San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco  by  the  great  vote  she 
wields,  now  carries  a  moral  power  for  good 
or  evil  to  the  yet  undeveloped  interior, 
that  should  be  felt  on  the  side  of  right  and 
justice.  She  should  use  her  vote  and  her 
influence  in  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion, liberally  allowing  the  public  school 
moneys  to  find  their  way  among  the  val- 
leys, among  the  mines  and  recesses  of  the 
mountains,  until  their  population  shall  be 
as  renowned  for  intelligence  as  are  they  of 
Switzerland. 

We  want  her  power  for  good,  but  not  in 
aid  of  another  gigantic  lottery  by  which 
to  wring  out  the  last  dollar  from  an  al- 
ready purse  depleted  people.  San  Fran- 
ciscans are  able  by  their  influence  to 
break  up,  instead  of  building  up,  monopo- 
lies and  "  rings  "  for  crushing  the  strug- 
gling energies  of  a  people,  who  have  to  a 
great  extent  given  them  or  contributed  to 
the  wealth  and  power  they  now  possess;  and 
San  Francisco  should  lead  in  doing  it. 
Low   Freights  and  Fares. 

They  should  aid  in  establishing  a  system 
of  low  freights  and  low  fares,  that  the  pro- 
duce of  the  interior  can  be  placed  on  ship- 
board for  exportation  without  absorbing 
the  entire  profit  of  culture  and  produc- 
tion. Give  us  a  free  port,  inviting  the 
merchant  fleets  of  the  world  to  our  shores, 
if  needs  be,  that  we  may  have  transporta- 
tion at  something  less  than  absolutely 
ruinous  rates.  Give  us  low  fares  that  all 
may  visit  now  and  then  the  seat  of  so  much 
wealth  and  power. 

It  is  simply  strange  that  the  people  of 
San  Francisco  while  talking  through  a 
committee  of  one  hundred  on  the  subject 
of  a  trans-continental  railroad,  by  which 
San  Francisco  is  to  be  particularly  bene- 
fitted, cannot  see  the  need  of  a  strong  and 
earnest  competition  or  opposition  transit 
line  of  communication  by  rail  or  steamer 
between  the  bay  city  and  interior  places. 
Not  an  opposition  to  be  bought  offor  trifled 
with,  but  one  that  would  assure  to  the 
people  of  the  interior  a  passage  to  and 
from  San  Francisco  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Relative  Conditions  Changed. 

In  the  strange,  wild  days  of  '49,  the 
mining  counties  with  their  teeming  popu- 
lation of  gold  seekers,  swayed  the  destinies 
of  the  State,  controlled  the  election  of  her 
officers  and  held  a  taut  rein  upon  the  "cow 
counties"  and  their  cities.  El  Dorado 
county  alone,  giving  a  larger  vote  than 
the  city  of  San  Francisco;  and  giving  rise 
to  prejudices  and  jealousies  not  altogether 
unfounded,  which  engendered  a  bitterness 
of  feeling. 

But  time  has  wrought  its  changes,  and 
now  the  "cow  counties"  rule,  whilst  San 
Francisco  alone,  casts  a  full  third  of  the 
entire  vote  of  the  State.  "With  the  growth 
of  her  power,  should  be  the  throwing  off 
of  old  prejudices  against  the  interior,  and 
in  its  stead  should  be  exercised  a  mag- 
nanimity in  keeping  with  her  great  and 
unprecedented  prosperity. 

A  New  Class  of  People. 
San  Franciscans  should  throw  off  some  of 
their   exclusiveness;    minglo  more    with 


the  people  of  the  interior;  see  how  gr* 
they  differ,  the  men  and  merchants  oi 
present,  from  thoso  of  '49;  visit  theij 
their  homes;  enter  with  spirit  into  tho 
enterprises  that  are  projected  for  the 
general  good  of  the  people;  give  them 
banks,  where  money  can  be  had  on  good 
security  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest;  or 
take  a  hand  in  some  of  the  vast  schemes 
for  irrigating  the  otherwise  half  productive 
lands  of  the  great  valleys,  that  cannot  but 
serve  to  enrich  alike  the  prosecutors, 
country  and  the  city;  loan  a  part  of  your 
great  wealth,  for  the  building  upof  manu- 
factories, and  to  responsible  young  men, 
who  are  ready  to  engage  for  a  term  of 
years,  in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  sheep 
and  the  Cashmere  goat,  throughout  the 
length  and  breath  <f  the  great  western 
watershed  of  the  Sierras. 

Then  let  our  successful  Metropolitan 
merchants  reach  out  their  hands  in  aid  of  the 
interior,  and  find  pleasure  in  investing  their 
earnings  on  this  coast  instead  of  retiring 
to  what  they  term  their  (Eastern)  "homes." 
By  so  doing,  they  will  soon  find  the  false 
prejudice  of  the  interior  broken  down,  and 
agenuine  satisfaction  awarded  to  them,  and 
to  their  everlasting  memory. 

The  time  is  not  distant  when  this  city 
will  extend  for  miles  over  the  entire  penin- 
sular. But  this  cannot  occur  until  the  un- 
called for  animosity  existing  between  the 
Bay  City  and  interior  are  blotted  out.  Not 
until  her  vast  fields  at  her  back  become  an 
empire  beaming  with  life  throughout,  with 
a  population  numbering  from  a  million 
upwards,  of  the  most  intelligent  and  pro- 
gressive people  on  the  face  of  the  earth — a 
chosen  population,  as  it  were,  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Notable  Examples. 

Do  what  Chicago  has  done;  cause  rail- 
roads to  radiate  from  the  city  in  every 
direction  in  which  there  is  land,  to  hold 
them  up,  and  if  there  is  no  land  build 
bridges,  make  a  foundation  of  something, 
so  that  the  great  northern  half  of  the  State 
can  get  to  the  city  without  being  obliged 
to  swim,  or  go  a  hundred  miles  out  of  the 
way  to  get  there  on  land. 

If  you  hav'nt  enough  of  good  water  to 
drink,  go  to  work  and  get  it,  there  is 
enough  in  Lake  Tahoe;  and  if  the  water 
of  your  rivers  don't  run  the  right  way  to 
suit  your  convenience,  do  again  as  the 
Chicagoans  have  done,  turn  it  round  and 
make  it  run  the  other  waj.  Have  some 
"snap,"  and  let  the  result  of  it  be  seen  in 
the  increased  facilities  for  communication 
with  the  interior;  and  not  let  another  little 
trio  of  Sacramento  country  merchants  turn 
a  "Dutch  Flat  swindle"  into  a  grand  trans- 
continental railway  right  before  your  eyes, 
without  taking  a  dollar  of  the  stock  except 
what  is  wrung  out  of  you  by  the  nerve, 
effort,  influence,  and  good  sense  of  a  few 
comprehensive  minds. 

A  Single  Exception. 

San  Francisco  does  present  one  notable 
instance  of  enterprise  and  thoughtfulness 
in  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  interior. 
It  is  found  in  the  vast  scheme,  now  in  the 
process  of  accomplishment,  for  the  recla- 
mation of  the  half  submerged  lands  and 
islands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  rivers.  But  there 
should  be  more  men  in  San  Francisco, 
with  their  largo  wealth,  ready  to  embark 
in  other  great  and  paying  enterprises,  as 
were  the  men  of  the  Reclamation  Com- 
pany. 

There  should  be  found  men  readv  to 
assist  in  bringing  out  new  machinery 'and 
appliances  for  levee  building,  ditching 
and  steam  plowing;  helping  the  poor  but 
intelligent  and  scientific  inventor,  at  least 
to  the  bread  he  needs,  while  putting  the 
conceptions  of  his  hard  worked  brain  into 
practical  shape  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

Steamship  Lines. 

It  is  not  time  yet  or  becoming  in  San 
Francisco  to  rest  upon  her  laurels  of  already 
accumulated  wealth;  it  is  too  early  in  the 
history  of  the  world's  progress  for  her  to 
do  so  now,  just  as  new  and  vast  fields 
of  promising  enterprise  are  opening  to  her 
embrace.  She  should  let  the  world  see 
that  she  is  able  to  hold  the  powor  she  has 
herself  created  over  the  commerce  of  the 
seas,  and  which  is  yet  entirely  within  her 
grasp. 

San  Francisco  is  able  to  thread  the  Pacific 
with  steamship  lines  connecting  her  with 
Japan,  China,  Australia  and  the  Islands  of 
the  great  Pacific  seas,  and  should  do  it. 
Should  make  the  entire  coast  from  Panama 
to  Behring  Straits,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Amoor,  and  on  to  the  lower  coast  line  of 
Hindostan,  and  then  sweeping  round  the 
great  archipelago  of  the  Pacific,  make  all 
tributary  to  the  queen  city  of  the  sunset 
shore,  and  center  within  her  golden  portals 
the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  world. 
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Napa  County  Farmers'  Club. 

Club  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  Presi- 
dent Fisher  in  the  chair. 

Question  for  discussion  being  called,  Mr. 
Gridley  said:  He  should  give  his  best  thoughts 
to  the  Club,  and  be  careful  in  their  expression 
because  "what  is  written  remains."  He  might 
differ  with  others  on  some  points,  but  his  views 
were  the  result  of  years  of  study  and  experi- 
ment. He  believed  the  time  is  coming  when 
we  shaU  be  obliged  to  ship  our  grain  in  bulk, 
and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  marketing  otherwise, 
or  we  should  not  be  able  to  compete  with  other 
grain  producing  countries.  It  is  to  the  interest 
of  buyers  in  Liverpool  and  other  foreign  ports 
to  help  us  in  this  matter.  California  grain  is 
always  in  demand  in  Liverpool  at  the  highest 
figure,  because  of  its  superior  quality,  and  be- 
cause of  its  fitness  to  mix  with  dryer  grains. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  accomplish  all  we  hope, 
but  we  may,  at  least,  if  we  will,  ship  direct,  and 
get  clear  of  speculating  middlemen.  That 
grain  may  be  shipped  in  bulk  had  been  demon- 
strated. 

Mr.  Sawyer  said:  He  regarded  these  Clubs 
of  importance,  not  so  much  for  what  one 
might  accomplish  alone,  but  that  each  one 
would  form  part  of  a  general  organization  that 
should  extend  over  the  State,  enabling  the  en- 
tire farming  community  of  the  State  to  act  in 
concert.  It  is  a  fact  that  Friedlander  is  char- 
tering all  the  ships  to  arrive,  and  taking  the 
grain  market  into  his  own  hands.  Farmers, 
whose  produce  must  be  sold,  must  take  just 
what  he  chooses  to  pay.  When  we  shall  have 
brought  about  a  general  organization,  we  may 
be  independent  of  Friedlander  or  anybody  else. 
We  can  then  make  arrangements  and  do  our 
own  shipping  as  well  as  he.  Moreover,  we  can 
down  the  sack  monopoly.  Grain  may  be  ship- 
ped in  bulk; — the  only  difficulty  is  in  fitting 
vessels  for  it,  and  he  had  learned  from  conver- 
sation with  a  sea  captain  that  the  cost  would 
not  exceed  $250  per  vessel,  and  that  the  lumber 
used  could  be  selected  with  reference  to  the 
market  for  which  she  was  bound,  and  disposed 
of  at  a  profit.  The  sack  monopoly  has  us  by 
the  ears  now,  and  the  insurance  men  are  help- 
ing it  to  hold  us,  by  charging  exorbitant 
rates  on  grain  shipped  in  bulk.  To  overcome 
this  combination  of  monopolies  the  farmers 
must  unite  in  a  general  organization,  which 
will  be  as  strong  as  all  others  together. 

Mr.  Saul  said :  The  question  naturally  takes 
a  wide  range.  There  is  work  to  do,  and  many 
things  to  be  considered  before  our  object  shall 
have  been  accomplished.  The  men  who  are 
interested  in  these  speculations  at  the  farmers' 
expense,  are  not  going  to  give  up  without  a 
struggle;  they  must  be  made  to  do  it.  He 
heartily  endorsed  the  suggestion  of  a  general 
organization,  and  saw  no  difficulty  in  the  way. 
Every  other  interest — the  shoemakers,  painters, 
etc. — has  its  clubs  and  its  unions,  and  by  thus 
uniting  their  strength  they  were  enabled  to 
accomplish  something.  Why  not  the  farmers? 
True  they  have  agricultural  societies,  and  such 
things,  but  these  do  not  get  hold  of  vital  ques- 
tions. He  hoped  that  by  correspondence  with 
other  clubs  a  general  meeting  might  be  had,  by 
which  a  better  understanding  could  be  reached 
by  the  farmers  of  the  State.  He  spoke  of  this 
as  a  part  of  the  sack  question,  because  such  an 
organization  would  enable  us  to  do  something 
to  the  point.  The  farming  interest  must  be 
made  more  prominent  through  the  press,  and 
receive  more  attention  from  Legislatures. 
There  is  now  a  larger  fleet  headed  for  San  Fran- 
cisco than  ever  arrived  there  before  in  six  months, 
and  perhaps  a  larger  quantity  of  grain  directed 
to  the  same  port.  There  is  also,  it  is  well 
known,  a  deficiency  in  the  European  market;  so 
that,  but  for  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by 
the  San  Francisco  "ring,"  our  grain  would  be 
shipped  at  reasonable  rates,  and  bring  good 
prices.  The  time  is  coming,  and  is  not  far  dis- 
tant, when  avenues  will  be  opened  up  by  which 
we  may  dispose  of  our  produce  without  any 
such  interference.  There  is  talk  of  the  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  for  want  of  other  business, 
taking  shipments  of  grain.  If  they  do,  they 
will  probably  ship  in  bulk,  as  it  is  much  more 
convenient,  especially  in  handling  across  the 
Isthmus.  A  general  organization  of  the  farmers 
will  encourage  and  hasten  this  great  reform. 

Mr.  Van  Bever  thought  the  ideas  advanced 
were  good,  but  so  far  they  were  only  theory. 
We  want  practice.  We  must  have  knowledge 
which  can  come  only  by  trying  the  experiment. 
A  number  of  fanners  should  unite  and  load  a 
vessel,  or  several  vessels,  and  compare  results. 
It  might  not  pay  the  first  time,  but  the  trial  will 
show  us  what  is  wanting  to  make  it  pay.  He 
approved  of  the  plan  suggested  for  a  general 
organization.  We  ought,  as  a  Club,  to  make 
an  effort  te  increase  our  numbers. 

Mr.  Trubody  approved  of  what  had  been  said. 
It  appeared  that  the  farmers  had  remained  in- 
active until  they  were  completely  hemmed  in 
by  monopolies.  On  account  of  the  diversity  of 
their  interests,  and  their  being  situated  so  wide 
apart,  it  is  difficult  to  unite  them  on  anything, 
yet  he  hoped  that  this  was  about  to  be  done. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Van  B.  on  the  importance 
of  increasing  our  members.  Numbers  represent 
capital  and  influence. 

Mr.  Fisher  said :  If  sacks  were  really  neces- 
sary, he  should  urge  the  establishment  of  a 
factory  in  our  midst;  but  they  are  not  necessary, 


and  they  must  be  dispensed  with.  If  farmers 
would  maintain  their  independence,  they  must 
by  all  possible  means,  keep  competing  markets 
open  for  their  produce.  In  this  State  our  soil 
is  deteriorating,  and  the  cost  of  marketing  is 
growing  on  us.  Agriculture  and  manufacturing 
go  hand  in  hand,  as  the  only  permanent  sources 
to  wealth.  He  would  encourage  factories,  that 
we  might  cut  off  useless  costs  and  keep  our 
money  at  home. 

Minutes  read  and  adopted,  and  club  adjourned. 
W.  A.  Fisheb,  President. 

G.  W.  Hennino,  Secretary. 


San  Jose  Farmers'  Club  and  Protective 
Association. 

[Reported  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

The  Club  met  at  1 :30  p.  m.  Mr.  Jesse  Hob- 
son  was  elected  President  pro  tern.  The  Secre- 
tary read  a  letter  from  Mr.  L.  J.  Burrell,  a 
member  of  the  Club,  who  is  at  present  in  San 
Diego  county.  He  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  adaptability  of  that  county  for  fruit- 
growing, and  says  there  is  considerable  good 
land  that  can  be  had  as  homesteads  or  pre- 
emptions. He  advises  those  looking  for  small 
homes  to  go  that  way. 

Mr.  Ware,  from  the  Committee  on  Sacks,  re- 
ported that  there  was  a  decline  in  prices  and 
advised  all  who  could  to  wait  awhile,  as  sacks 
would  yet  probably  fall  ten  per  cent.  He  ad- 
vised farmers  not  having  more  than  a  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  to  put  on  an  extra  clipper  wagon 
and  stack  their  grain  where  they  wanted  their 
straw  stacked  and  clear  their  fields  at  once. 
Then  they  could  immediately  pasture  their 
stock  on  the  stubble  and  the  finer  and  more 
valuable  part  of  the  straw  would  not  be  lost  in 
hauling  together.  Also,  they  need  not  then  be 
in  any  hurry  about  thrashing,  the  grain  might 
sweat  in  the  stack,  which  would  improve  the 
quality. 

Mr.  Dubois  called  the  attention  of  the  Club 
to  his  improvement  on  the  mowing  machine, 
and  requested  that  the  Club  appoint  a  Commit- 
tee to  examine  the  same  in  operation.  It  clears 
the  cut  grass  away  from  that  left  standing.  He 
promised  the  members  of  the  Club' the  right  to 
use  his  patent  without  charge.  On  motion, 
Messrs  Erkson,  Lee  and  Herring  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  examine  and  report  on  Mr. 
Dubois'  patent. 

The  Secretary  read  from  the  Pacific  Rural 
Pbbss  of  the  'iiith  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
tin  Napa  County  Farmer's  Club  and  the  ac- 
companying remarks.  Mr.  Ware  thought  them 
remarkably  good  and  hoped  that  this  Club 
would  unanimously  endorse  the  same,  which 
he  moved.  After  a  short  discussion  the  resolu- 
tions were  endorsed. 

The  question  of  silk  was  laid  over  till  some 
future  time  when  Mr.  Neuman  can  be  present. 
The  San  Jose"  and  Alviso  Railroad  is  the  subject 
for  discussion  at  the  next  regular  meeting. 

San  Jose",  July  20th,  1872. 

The  Farmer. 

In  a  speech  made  to  the  San  Joaquin  county 
Farmers'  Club,  as  reported  by  the  Republican 
of  the  15th,  Mr.  Smyth,  one  of  the  leading 
grain  growers  of  the  valley,  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  the  farmer  was  the  only  class  of  the  great 
commonwealth  who  took  no  steps  toward  se- 
curing the  enactment  of  laws  for  his  own  pro- 
tection. This  is  true.  The  farmer  is  the  vic- 
tim of  cliques,  rings  and  speculators  everywhere. 
The  gentleman  we  have  named  referred  to  the 
f>0,000  tax  gatherers  who  were  wandering  over 
the  land  like  lice  or  locusts,  eating  up  and  de- 
stroying the  fruit  of  the  farmers'  toil;  he  dwelt 
upon  the  evils  of  laws  enacted  by  Congress,  and 
called  attention  to  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the 
session  just  adjourned,  by  which  the  tariff  on 
sacks  was  so  increased  that  the  advance  will 
cost  the  farmers  of  San  Joaquin  Valley,  for  this 
season  alone,  the  enormous  sum  of  $300,000. 
These  statements  can  not  be  gainsaid.  It  is  un- 
fortunately only  too  true  that  during  the  last 
decade  the  tendency  of  our  Government  has 
been  to  aid  capital  and  oppress  labor.  Within 
the  period  mentioned  those  who  have  made  and 
administered  the  laws  have  done  more  to  build 
up  monopolies,  form  vast  capital  combinations, 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  moneyed  aristoc- 
racy, than  was  accomplished  in  that  direction 
during  all  the  previous  years  of  our  national  exis- 
tence. During  this  period  aU  legislation  seems 
to  have  been  unfriendly  to  the  producer  and 
consumer  and  designed  in  the  interest  of  the 
middlemen — those  dealers  who  buy  from  the 
one  to  sell  to  the  other.  The  farmer  seems  to 
be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  game  of  less  hon- 
est but  more  politic  men.  The  farmer  is  made 
to  pay  the  full  rate  of  taxation  on  his  property, 
while  the  capitalist  does  not  pay  one-tenth 
of  the  amount  he  owes  the  State  and  county. 
The  farmer  is  often  doubly  taxed;  the  capitalist 
never  half  taxed.  The  farmer  is  the  dupe  of 
everybody,  and  he  is  himself  to  blame  for  it. 
Taken  on  a  voting  basis  the  proportion  of  those 
who  till  the  soil  in  the  United  States  is  as  two 
to  one  against  all  other  occupations.  In  other 
words,  the  farmer  comprises  two-thirds  of  our 
voting  population.  It  is  this  fact  which  impels 
us  to  say  that  if  the  farmer  is  injured  by  legisla- 
tion adverse  to  his  interest  it  is  his  own  fault. 
A  farmer's  lobby  is  about  the  only  lobby  never 
heard  of  in  a  State  Legislature,  and  they  take 
no  interest  in  the  selection  of  the  men  who  go 


to  the  Legislature  and  to  Congress.  Virtually 
one-third  rules  two-thirds — the  minority  makes 
the  laws.  The  farmer  must  defend  hinisclf. 
He  is  a  master  of  the  situation  if  he  will  only 
arouse  himself  to  action.  There  should  be  a 
farmer's  club  in  every  county,  and  every  farmer 
should  be  an  active  member  of  his  county 
club.  Banks  have  directors  who  meet  and 
confer  as  to  how  to  make  the  most  of  their 
money;  merchants  have  chambers  of  commerce; 
mechanics  have  unions;  political  organizations 
have  central  committees.  Each  studies  and 
plans  for  the  best  interests  of  the  corporation 
or  organization  to  which  they  belong.  But  the 
farmer  is  unrepresented  anywhere;  he  acts 
without  method  or  system,  and  of  course  he  is 
plucked  by  everybody.  When  the  farmer  learns 
to  throw  away  political  prejudice  and  resolves 
to  vote  for  men  of  principle  in  place  of  the 
tools  of  capital;  when  he  learns  to  utilize  the 
power  he  is  now  worse  than  throwing  away,  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  insure  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number;  when  he  resolves  that 
he  will  no  longer  lend  his  vote  for  the  advance- 
ment of  men  whoso  strongest  characteristic  is 
venality,  then,  and  only  then,  will  he  have 
learned  to  be  good  to  himself. 

San  Joaquin  Farmers'  Club. 

The  Farmers'  Club  met  in  regular  weekly 
session  last  Saturday  afternoon,  13th  inst.,  Dr. 
E.  S.  Holden,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Hitchcock,  chairman   of  the 

Committee  on  Taxation, 
Reported  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  anything 
at  present,  as  the  Board  of  Supervisors  were 
sitting  as  a  Board  of  Equalization  and  could 
not  let  the  committee  have  the  documents  at 
present.  Kierski  thought  it  was  too  late  to  do 
anything  about  the  matter  now,  as  the  County 
Assessor  had  rendered  his  report  to  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization.  The  President  differed 
from  Mr.  Kierski  and  thought  that  the  County 
Board  of  Equalization  had  power  to  reduce  or 
raise  the  assessment  of  property  if  the  evi- 
dence was  adduced  to  warrant  it.  The  subject 
of  "Fertilization"  was,  on  motion,  laid  over 
for  one  week,  as  all  present  manifested  a  desire 
to  continue  the  discussion  on  taxation.  Mr. 
Smyth  said  that  his  property  was  taxed  for  its 
full  value,  that  is,  what  it  is  worth,  improve- 
ments and  all,  and  the  improvements  are 
taxed  separately  and  in  addition.  He  called 
that 

Double  Taxation, 
And  he  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  farm- 
ers to  stand  up  and  resist  such  taxation.  Capt. 
Ketchum  said  that  he  had  been  taxed  for  land 
to  which  he  had  no  good  title,  the  same  as  he 
had  been  taxed  on  land  to  which  his  title  was 
good.  One  member  said  that  he  understood 
that  some  of  the  Deputy  Assessors  of  San 
Francisco  had  taken  the  assessment  roll  of  last 
year  and  assessed  property  in  their  districts 
the  same  as  it  was  assessed  last  year.  The 
President  said  that  the  committee  appointed  to 
wait  upon  the  State  Board  of  Equalization 
would  ascertain  if  such  was  the  case,  and  would 
regulate  the  matter  if  so;  Mr.  Smyth  said  that 
the 

Duty  on  Sacks, 
Imposed  by  Congress  at  the  last  session,  was  a 
direct  tax  on  the  farmers  of  California  of 
$300,000,  and  rather  than  submit  to  such 
a  burden  he  would  come  out  "flat  footed"  in 
favor  of 

Free  Trade. 

Captain  Ketchum  said  he  was  not  in  favor  of 
Free  Trade,  but  would  like  to  see  establish- 
ments for  manufacturing  sacks  here  at  home, 
and  that  manufacturers  ought  to  be  protected 
113-  a  slight  duty  to  enable  them  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  foreign  work  and  goods.  He 
called  the  attention  of  the  Club  to  the  exorbit- 
ant 

Freight  Charges  on  Grain 
To  foreign  ports — over  $30  per  ton.  He  said 
this  was  owing  to  one  man  having  control  of 
all  the  vessels  in  port  and  on  their  way.  Mr. 
Phelps  said  that  the  high  rates  asked  by  ship- 
pers was  caused  in  a  great  measure  by  the  ex- 
orbitant harbor  and  wharf  dues,  and  other  in- 
cidental expenses  incurred  by  vessels  coming 
into  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco.  If  a  vessel 
lays  there  any  great  length  of  time,  the  expen- 
ses literally  eat  her  up,  and  the  owners  of  the 
vessels  are  obliged  to  charge  high  rates  to  ena- 
ble them  to  hold  their  own.  He  thought  that 
the  harbor  dues  and  wharfage  of  San  Francisco, 
and  of  Stockton,  also,  ought  to  be  abolished, 
as  they  work  great  injury  to  the  farmers  gener- 
ally and  to  all  other  interests  in  the  State,  and 
are  certainly  a  great  restriction  on  commerce. 
This  has  been  the  means  of  driving  the  great 
whaling  fleet  of  the  Pacific  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  whereby  the  farmers  of  this  State  have 
lost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  He 
thought  the  farmers  ought  to 

Organize  Societies. 
In  all  the  counties  of  the  State  and  co-operate 
with  each  other,  and  by  that  means  tbey  could 
easily  remedy  existing  evils.  They  could  con- 
trol the  grain  market,  and  the  sack  Market, 
and  consequently  the  shipping.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  "lling"  let  it  be  a  "Farmers' 
Ring" 

Harvesting  Machinery. 

Mr.  Kerrick,  agent  for  the  "Vibrator,"  said 
that  he  had  a  machine  ready  fdr  the  past  two 
weeks  for  some  other  machine  to  come  along 


and  enter  into  a  contest.  He  said  he  was,  with 
a « 'Vibrator,"  threshing  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
hundred  bushels  of  wheat  per  day  and  was  sav- 
ing it  all.  He  had  plenty  of  grain  at  his  place 
to  thresh,  and  if  any  other  machine  would  come 
and  thresh  against  his,  he  would  pay  them  the 
regular  price  for  threshing.  (It  was  considered 
by  the  Club  that  the  "Vibrator"  was  still  a  lit- 
tle ahead. )  George  W.  Sperry  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Club  to  a  new  portable  steam  engine 
for  threshing,  or  for  road  work.  The  engine 
would  be  at  work  on  his  farm  on  Tuesday  next, 
16th  instant,  and  he  invited  all  to  go  and'  see  it 
in  operation. 

Subject  for  Discussion. 

Mr.  Smyth  moved  that  "Free  Trade"  be  made 
the  subject  of  discussion  at  the  next  meeting. 
The  motion  was  carried.     On  motion  the 
adjourned. 

Quite  a  number  of  citizens  visited  the  Club 
rooms  during  the  session,  and  all  seemed  to  be 
much  interested  in  the  proceedings. 

Sacramento   Farmers'  Club. 

The  club  met  on  Saturday,  at  the  usual  time 
and  place,  President  Baker  in  the  chair. 

Communications. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  G. 
W.  Henning,    Secretary   of  the    Napa   County 
Farmers'      Club,      inclosing      the      pn 
and   resolutions,  passed  by  said    clut  on  the 
13th  instant: 

[The  resolutions  were  published  on  page  37 
of  Rural  Press,  last  week. — Ed.] 

After  some  remarks  by  different  members,  all 
approving  the  idea  contained  in  the  Napa  reso- 
lutions, P.  H.  Murphy  offered  the  following, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resotot  <!,  That  we  fully  approveof  the  propo- 
sitions contained  in  the  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions of  the  Napa  County  Club,  and  for  tfie 
purpose  of  bringing  about  definite  action  and 
practical  results  from  the  plan  proposed,  this 
club  would  suggest  to  the  other  farmers'  clubs 
of  the  State;  that  there  be  a  general  mectiug  of 
delegates  from  such  clubs  during  the  coming 
State  Fair  at  Sacramento,  say  on  the  evening  of 
Monday  the  22d  day  of  September.  That  eat  h 
club  send  at  least  five  delegates  to  represent  it 
in  such  meeting,  and  the  Secretary  be  instructed 
to  communicate  this  proposition  to  all  the  fann- 
ers' clubs  of  the  State  and  request  their  favora- 
ble action  in  the  premises^ 

The  Secretary  also  read  a  communication 
from  the  Santa  Cruz  Farmers'  Club,  forwarding 
the  report  of  their  committee  on  the  questions 
suggested  by  the  Sacramento  club  as  to  the  ef- 
fect of  the  long  wet  season  of  last  winter  on  the 
crops,  and  especially  on  the  fruit  trees  and  fruit. 
The  report  states:  First — That  the  grain  had 
been  materially  injured  on  the  low  spots  by 
water  standing  on  it.  Second — By  producing 
foreign  matter,  such  as  cockle,  cheat,  smut,  and 
other  foreign  weeds.  Third— By  fouling  the 
soil  generally  and  producing  fine 
forming  a  sod  on  the  surface.  Fourth — By  pre- 
venting the  farmers  from  getting  in  their  crops 
n  to  insure  a  good  yield.  The  report 
also  states  that  some  of  the  fruit  trees  have  Dei  11 
injured  by  the  water  standing  around  the  roots 
and  causing  some  of  the  roots  to  die  and  decay. 
The  committee  recommended  thorough  drainage 
of  all  land  subject  to  such  low  places  where 
water  may  accumulate  and  stand,  and  of  all  or- 
chards, as  the  bestpreventitive  from  injury  from 
long  wet  winters  like  the  last. 

Co-Operative  Store. 

This  subject  being  called,  elicited  b 
deal  of  discussion  by  a  large  number  of  the 
members,  some  advancing  the  idea  that  it  would 
require  at  least  a  capital  of  from  $50,000  to  $75,- 
000,  and  that  such  an  enterprise  would  ha  vi  to 
compete  with  the  heaviest  houses  in  town,  which 
would  combine  to  break  it  up.  Others  take  lt 
very  different  view,  and  claim  that  a  co- opera- 
tive store  should  be  orgauizt  d,  not  with  an  idea 
of  making  money,  but  simply  to  save  for  the 
stockholders  the  profit  that  the  traders  now 
make  oft"  of  their  puchases;  that  the  stockhold- 
ers should  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  furnish 
a  good  run  of  custom  to  the  store;  and  that 
just  enough  profit  should  bo  charged  on  all 
goods  handled  to  pay  the  rent  of  a  building  and 
the  salary  of  a  business  man,  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses,  such  as  freight,  drayage,  etc.; 
that  when  a  co-operative  store  was  properly 
managed  and  its  business  confined  to  those  in- 
terest* d  in  it,  no  competition  or  combination 
could  bo  brought  bear  so  as  to  affect  it.  That 
it  was  simply  a  plan  to  save  the  consumer  the 
usual  profits  of  the  trader  and  secure  him 
against  unusual  profits  extorted  from  him  by 
"rings"  and  "corners"  and  combinations  of 
capitalists,  and  as  long  as  its  business  was  con- 
fined to  its  proper  limits  and  purposes,  then! 
could  be  no  chance  for  breaking  it  up.  The 
Latter  view  prevailed  with  the  club,  and  on 
motion,  a  committee  of  seven  members  was 
appointed  to  procure  a  constitution  or 
rules  for  the  organization  and  management  of 
such  a  store.  The  committee  consists  of  I.  N. 
Hoag,  E.  F.  Aiken,  C.  W.  Hoit,  A.  S.  Green- 
law, J.  R.  Johnson,  W.  B.  Manlove  and  P.  H. 
Murphy,  and  they  agreed  to  meet  at  the  rooms 
of  the  club  on  Saturday  next  at  12  o'clock  m. 
for  consultation. 

Fruit  Depot  and   Shipping  Agency. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting 
to  digest  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  fruit 
depot,  decided  to  call  a  meeting  on  Saturday 
next  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


Solomon  was  undoubtedly  right  in  saying 
that  a  double-minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his 
ways. 


July  27,  1872.J 
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CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY. 

Gazette,  July  20:  Antioch  Correspon- 
dence.— The  good  Lord  has  blessed  this 
end  of  the  county  this  season  in  bread 
crops— good  health.  We  feel  very  much 
comforted  and  disposed  to  crow.  You 
cannot  get  tule  potatoes  straight,  or  stur- 
geon on  the  half  shell  now,  unless  by 
special  request  at  Carman's.  Last  year  if 
we  got  anything  else  we  owe  for  it  yet. 
Grain  crops  are  fair.  They  could  have 
been  better,  but  they  beat  nothing  so 
much,  that  we  think  we  have  done  well. 
The  Point  of  Timber  and  Eden  Plain  sec- 
tions have  yielded  about  fifteen  sacks  to 
the  acre;  near  around  Antioch  about  ten, 
as  far  as  heard  from.  Some  pieces  has 
turned  off  as  high  as  twenty  sacks,  on  the 
east  side  of  Marsh  Creek  and  immediate- 
ly about  Point  of  Timber,  but  the  average 
per  acre  is  not  higher  than  I  have  stated, 
and  it  is  of  a  fair  quality— a  little  sunken 
by  those  hot  days  in  a  few  places  only. 
It  is  now  coming  in  at  a  pretty  lively  gait, 
and  stacking  up  on  the  wharves  as  it  did 
three  years  ago.  But  the  sales  are  com- 
pulsory so  far— the  price  having  fallen  so 
below  expectations  that  those  only  will 
sell  who  are  compelled  to. 

Unfortunately  for  our  farmers,  they  are 
so  in  debt  to  the  local  merchants  that  many 
of  their  crops  will  be  absorbed  in  old 
debts,  and  the  next  season  will  have  to  be 
provided  for  in  scant  and  credit.  But 
"Hope,  the  anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure 
and  steadfast,"  comes  in  with  a  consolation 
even  to  this  class.  The  deep  moisture  is 
abundant,  and  will  not  so  evaporate  in  the 
season  as  to  require  so  much  rain  for  even 
better  crops  another  year  than  this,  and 
so  we  hope  to  get  another  deal  with  a  small 
rain-fall  if  it  so  must  happen — say  12  to  15 
inches.  The  lack  of  tonnage  at  a  living 
rate  to  the  farmers  to  move  their  crops  to 
market,  seems  to  be  the  trouble  about 
prices,  which  time  and  competition  will 
have  to  regulate.  But  little  barley  was 
sown,  and  all  of  it  will  be  wanted  for  local 
needs. 

Johnson  &,  Spaulding,  of  Benecia,  have 
about  100  acres  planted  in  castor  beans  on 
the  Marsh  Grant,  and  they  are  now  from 
eighteen  inches  to  four  feet  high,  and 
flowering  in  promise  of  a  paying  yield.  The 
owners  anticipate  a  return  of  sixty  dollars 
per  acre.  The  cost  of  producing  and  gath- 
ering is  a  little  greater  than  Indian  corn. 
EL  DORADO. 

Democrat,  July  20:  The  Fruit  Harvest. 
The  road  across  the  summit  is  now  open 
and  in  fine  condition.  "Wagons  conveying 
tons  of  apples  and  pears  of  the  early  spe- 
cies are  almost  daily  passing  through  the 
city  en  route  for  the  Nevada  market.  The 
peach  crop,  effected  by  the  late  frosts,  will 
not  be  so  abundant  as  it  would  otherwise 
have  been,  but  fruits  of  all  other  kinds 
grow  in  the  foothills  will  not  be  less  in 
quantity,  but  rather  more  than  last  season. 
That  one  man  after  a  spasmodic  effort  of  a 
few  months,  should  have  sold  outand  emi- 
grated from  these  parts  is  no  reasonable 
evidence  that  our  climate  and  soil  are  not 
adapted  to  agricultural  purposes.  There 
are  hundreds,  on  the  contrary,  who  are 
successfully  engaged  in  the  production  of 
fruits,  grains  and  vegetables,  better  than 
which  no  part  of  the  coast  can  boast.  Let 
any  one  make  a  tour  of  inspection  among 
the  ranches  of  El  Dorado  county,  at  this 
season,  and  "seeing  will  be  believing" 
that  our  assertion  is  true. 

The  Soap-weed  Trade. — Allusion  has 
been  made  in  previous  issues  of  this  paper 
to  a  new  and  profitable  resource  of  our 
county.  We  have  reference  to  the  large 
quantities  of  soap-weed  which  of  late  has 
been  utilized  in  the  business  of  upholster- 
ing, etc.,  and  which  abounds  in  great 
quantities  in  the  northern  and  northeast- 
ern parts  of  El  Dorado  county.  Tons  of 
it  are  being  gathered,  and  pass  through 
this  city  almost  daily  to  market.  It  is 
said  to  be  far  superior  to  pulu  in  the  con- 
struction of  matresses.  Our  enterprising 
and  live  business  man,  L.  Landecker,  has 
thirty-two  men  now  engaged  in  gathering 
it,  with  an  increase  of  ten  more  to  be  put 
on  during  the  coming  week.  Parties  in 
San  Francisco  not  long  since  contracted 
with  him  for  the  delivery  of  400,000fts — 
280,000  lbs  of  which  has  been  delivered. 
They  have  now  ordered  all  that  can  be  ob- 
tained. 
LOS  ANGELES. 

.,  July  13:  Sale  of  Catalina 
Island. —The  largest  land  sale  ever  effect- 
ed in  this  county  was  made  on  the  19th  of 
this  month  as  appears  from  the  records 
at  the  County  Clerk's  office.  The  property 
disposed  of  in  the  indenture,  which  is  an 
agreement  to  convey  within  twelvemonths 
from  its  date  on  payment  of  consideration, 


embraces  the  whole  of  Catalina  Island, 
opposite  San  Pedro  bay.  The  consider- 
ation for  which  Mr.  James  Lick,  of  Santa 
Clara,  has  agreed  to  convey  this  island,  is 
§1,250,000,  the  largest  sum  ever  paid  for 
any  piece  of  property  within  this  county. 
Gov.  John  G.  Downey,  Don  John  Foster 
and  Max  Strobel  are  the  purchasers.  This 
island  is  now  used  for  grazing,  affording  a 
fine  pasturage  for  thousands  of  sheep.  The 
prospective  value  of  the  island  consists 
of  its  undeveloped  mineral  deposits,  among 
which  there  are  numerous  veins  of  argen- 
tiferous galena  of  great  richness.  It  also 
contains  some  of  the  most  valuable  depos- 
its of  copper  ore  on  this  coast.  All  these 
mineral  deposits  will  sooner  or  later  be 
worked,  enriching  the  adventurers  and 
benefitting  the  entire  country. 

MONTEREY. 

Argus,  July  20:  Some  Potatoes. — Mr. 
F.  D.  Hall,  near  town,  on  the  lower  Salinas 
stage  road,  has  a  fine  field  of  potatoes  as 
we  remember  to  have  ever  seen.  It  is 
one  hundred  and  ten  acres  in  extent,  and 
the  plants  look  splendidly,  promising  an 
enormous  yield  of  this  favorite  fruit.  Mr. 
Hall's  success  is  owing  solely  to  the  exer- 
cise of  a  little  hard  sense.  Knowing  that 
the  same  kind  of  seed  sown  in  the  same 
kind  of  soil  year  after  year,  is  bound  to 
deteriorate,  he  went  to  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  procuring  fresh  seed  from  Hum- 
boldt; and  the  result  of  his  shrewdness 
has  surpassed  his  expectations.  In  all  of 
which  lies  a  moral  which  our  farmers 
would  do  well  to  ponder  over. 

Aptos  ranch,  Santa  Cruz  county,  has 
been  sold  for  $80,000  to  the  San  Francisco 
Sugar  Refinery.  Beet  sugar  is  to  be  man- 
ufactured on  the  ranch. 

NAPA. 

Register,  July  20:  Angora  Goats. — On 
Thursday  evening  one  hundred  Angora 
ewes  passed  through  town  on  their  way  to 
the  ranch  of  their  purchaser,  Mr.  S. 
Wing.  The  goats  were  raised  by  ex-Gov. 
Andrews  near  Stockton,  who  is  quite  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  business.  We 
examined  some  shed  hair  from  a  goat  of 
this  herd,  that  is  almost  equal  to  the  pure, 
full-blood.  It  was  about  eight  inches  long, 
and  felted  almost  as  solidly  as  a  woven 
fabric.  Such  hair  sells  readily  in  the 
market  for  from  $1.10  to  $1.15  per  ft. 
These  animals  being  so  easily  kept,  so  free 
from  disease,  and  yielding  so  abundantly, 
about  8  ft  s.  per  head,  are  certainly  very 
profitably.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Wing  on 
his  investment. 

Wheat  Prospect. — Mr.  Chapman,  whose 
thresher  has  been  running  in  the  vicinity 
of  Oakville,  reports  the  yield  very  light, 
the  average  being  over  ten  or  twelve 
bushels  per  acre.  From  other  parties  we 
learn  that  the  yield  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
valley,  and  in  this  vicinity  is  somewhat 
better,  but  will  not  average  above  16  to  18 
bushels. 
SANTA   BARBARA. 

Press,  July  20:  Hillside  Farms. — Only 
a  few  of  our  more  sagacious  farmers  have 
learned  the  value,  nay,  rather  the  superi- 
ority of  our  rocky  foothills  for  many  agri- 
cultural purposes.  Indeed,  lands  quite 
up  on  the  mountain  side,  apparently  utter- 
ly worthless,  are  found  to  be  exceedingly 
fertile  and  particularly  adapted  to  a  valu- 
able class  of  productions.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  convey  to  those  who  have  not  in- 
vestigated this  matter  any  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  undeveloped  wealth  and 
luxury  which  lie  untouched  on  our  moun- 
tain side  and  our  foothills.  Then,  too,  for 
rosy  health  and  delightful  scenery,  these 
picturesque  locations  exceed  all  others,  in 
a  region  justly  celebrated  for  its  climate 
and  scenery. 

Not  Irrigated. — It  is  hard  to  impress 
upon  the  people  at  a  distance  that  no  one 
pretends  to  irrigate  crops  and  trees  in  this 
part  of  the  State.  Cultivation  is  found  to 
be  ample  for  everything  unless  it  be  oranges 
and  lemons.  This  saves  a  great  expense 
and  prevents  fever  and  ague  entirely,  to 
which  people  are  always  subject  in  parts  of 
the  State  where  irrigation  is  practiced . 

Sugar  Cane. — The  Sandwich  Island 
Sugar  Cane  on  Capt.  J.  Mayhew's  farm  on 
the  mesa  or  high  land  west  of  town  a  mile 
and  a  half,  isnow  two  years  old,  with  finely 
formed  canes,  and  bids  fair  to  prove 
perfectly  adapted  to  this  soil  and  climate. 
It  is  easily  propogated  from  cuttings  and 
cultivated  as  conveniently  as  corn  or  po- 
tatoes. 

SONOMA. 

Flag.  July  18. — Tall  Timothy.— Bobert 
Finley  brought  to  this  office  a  few  days 
since  some  specimens  of  timothy  grass 
grown  on  his  ranch  on  Bussian  River 
about  six  miles  below  this  place,  which 
measured  five  feet  and  ten  inches  in  bight, 
the  head  measuring  thirteen  inches.  Mr. 
Finley  is  well   satisfied    with   the  experi 


ment  of  raising  timothy.  He  sowed  a 
piece  of  bottom  land  to  this  grass  one 
year  last  December,  cut  a  very  fair  crop  of 
hay  last  year  and  has  now  a  very  heavy 
crop  ready  to  cut.  He  thinks  it  superior 
to  alfalfa  or  mesquit  grass  for  hay  and  a 
much  better  dressing  for  impoverished 
land. 

Isaac  Long,  of  Big  Plain,  is  also  success- 
fully raising  timothy.  There  appears  to 
be  no  reason  why  our  farmers  genei-ally 
may  not  make  the  production  of  timothy 
hay  an  important  feature  of  their  industry, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  their  land  a 
needed  rest. 
SAN  JOAOUTN. 

Argus  July  20:  The  Cotton  Fly. — The 
ravages  of  the  fly  in  our  Merced  cotton 
fields  this  season  have  proved  quite  seri- 
ous, though  we  are  pleased  to  learn  from 
Col.  Strong  that  these  pests  are  not  so 
numerous  or  destructive  to  the  young 
squares  and  buds  as  they  were  earlier  in 
the  season.  The  weather  so  far  this  season 
has  been  unfavorable;  the  nights  being 
rather  cool  at  times  for  the  successful  fruit- 
ing of  the  plant,  consequently  the  stalks 
are  not  so  full  of  balls  as  they  should  be, 
though  competent  judges  express  the  opin- 
ion that  if  the  weather  is  favorable  through- 
out the  month  of  August  a  bale  to  the  acre 
can  be  picked  from  Col.  Strong's  planta- 
tion. 

A  field  on  Lewis  creek,  Tulare  county, 
of  440  acres,  yielded  15,080  bushels  of 
grain.  The  field  had  no  fence,  and  the 
ground  was  not  irrigated. 

Independent,  July  22:  Wheat  Shipments. 
During  the  week  ending  last  Saturday,  J. 
D.  Peters  made  the  following  shipments 
of  wheat:  Per  railroad  to  Sacramento,  110 
tons;  per  railroad  to  Oakland,  790  tons; 
by  vessel  to  San  Francisco,  1,131  tons. 
During  the  same  period  Thomas  A.  Craw- 
ford, who  ships  for  Smith  &  Crow,  sent 
away  566  tons,  by  sailing  vessels  to  San 
Francisco. 

River  Steamers.— The  steamers  Har- 
riet, Clara,  Belle  and  Fresno,  from  the 
San  Joaquin  river,  arrived  Saturday  even- 
iug  each  with  a  cargo  of  wheat.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  wheat  is  for  storage  in 
the  city. 

Large  Barn. — John  Southerland  is  hav- 
ing a  large  barn  erected  at  his  slaughter 
house,  a  short  distance  north  from  the 
city.  The  building  is  fifty  feet  wide  and 
two  hundred  feet  long,  and  around  the  en- 
tire building  there  is  to  be  a  shed  ten  feet 
in  width. 

Up  River  Freight. — The  large  barge 
Aliso  loaded  last  Saturday  with  an  assorted 
cargo  of  merchandise,  for   farmers   along 
the  upper  San  Joaquin. 
YOLO. 

Grain  Movements  and  Prices. — Wheat 
comes  in  very  slowly  considering  the 
quantity  raised  in  this  vicinity,  but  the 
scarcity  of  laborers  and  threshing  ma- 
chines prevent  the  farmers  from  getting 
their  grain  ready  for  market.  The  price 
too,  is  discouragingly  low.  Messrs. 
Thomas  <fe  Hunt,  the  principal  dealers, 
are  paying  $1.30  for  clean  wheat.  They 
have  now  at  the  depot  awaiting  the  slow 
movements  of  trains,  about  500  tons,  and 
next  week  they  expect  to  have  1,000  ready 
for  shipment.  Their  warehouse  is  filling 
up  slowly. 

Good  Wheat. — Leonard  Babcock,  of 
Hungry  Hollow,  sold  to  E.  H.  Eastham,  of 
the  Cacheville  Mills,  one  thousand  sacks 
as  fine  wheat  as  is  raised  in  Yolo  county, 
realizing  a  good  price  therefor.  Mr.  Bab- 
cock is  one  of  those  first-class  farmers  who 
understands  his  business.  He  takes  great 
pains  to  sow  pure  seed,  and  has  his  grain 
well  screened  in  threshing,  so  that  there 
is  nothing  but  wheat  left. 
YUBA. 

Appeal,  July  21:  Among  the  Farmers. — 
Yesterday  we  took  a  ride  in  the  country, 
along  the  Feather  river  or  Oroville  road, 
as  far  as  the  Bit  House,  in  company  with 
Frank  Blue,  the  proprietor.  The  grain 
fields  have  been  shorn  of  their  golden  treas- 
ures, which  is  now  piled  in  huge  stacks 
awaiting  the  thresher.  Within  a  circle  of 
three  miles  we  saw  three  threshers  at  work, 
and  there  seems  plenty  of  work  for  twice 
as  many  more  in  the  neighborhood  we  vis- 
ited. We  first  went  to  the  ranch  worked 
by  Joe  Elliott,  where  we  found  the  thresh- 
er of  Genella  &  Ruple  at  work.  Mr.  Elli- 
ott has  thirty  stacks  of  white  Chili  wheat 
and  seven  of  barley,  cut  from  340  acres. 
About  forty  acres  was  not  harvested,  the 
water  standing  en  it  long  enough  to  de- 
stroy the  crop.  From  the  remaining  300 
acres  he  will  harvest  upwards  of  5,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  besides  the  barley.  The 
wheat  is  of  excellent  quality,  large,  heavy 
and  entirely  clean,  free  of  weeds,  chess,  etc. 

On  General  Row's  place  the  threshers 
were  at  work  in  the  morning,    but   closed 


their  labors  at  noon  and  started  for  a< 
farm.  The  General's  foreman  coula 
enlighten  us  regarding  the  yield  or  the 
number  of  acres  planted,  as  he  does  not 
yet  speak  much  only  in  his  mother 
tongue— Chinese.  The  bottom  lands  along 
here  are  covered  with  corn,  which  promises 
a  heavy  yield. 

Mr.  Van  Vranken,  whose  farm  lies 
adjoining  the  General's,  has  over  a  hundred 
acres  planted  in  this  grain,  and  it  is  as  fine 
a  crop  as  a  farmer  would  wish  to  have.  It 
stands  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  high,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  yield  will  be  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre. 
It  is  now  in  bloom,  with  the  ears  hand- 
somely formed  and  "  silked." 

We  next  went  to  the  harvest  field  of 
Danville  and  Bliss,  where  Graham's 
thresher  was  in  operation.  This  gentle- 
man, unable  to  obtain  civilized  help, 
employs  a  gang  of  Chinamen  on  the  stacks 
to  provide  straw  for  his  machine.  He  does 
not  find  them  profitable  at  all.  One  good 
white  man  is  worth  three  of  such  Celestials 
as  we  saw  pitching  on  the  stacks.  He  is 
paying  them  $2  per  day  and  they  are  al- 
ready clamoring  for  "two  dollars  hap." 
Messrs.  Danville  and  Bliss  have  in  this 
field  200  acres  of  white  Chili  wheat  planted 
on  new  land,  "grubbed"  and  planted  last 
winter.  The  growth  of  straw  was  very 
large,  and  the  yield  of  grain  will  probably 
average  30  bushels  per  acre  of  excellent 
wheat. 

MONTANA. 
Gazette,  July  9th:  The  Crops. — We  have 
made  particular  inquiry  and  observation 
concerning  the  prospective  grain  crop  of 
Montana,  and  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  will  be  the  largest  and  best 
this  year  that  has  ever  been  produced  in 
the  Territory.  This  is  an  auspicious  event 
in  anticipation  of  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion to  this  country,  and  in  view  of  the 
early  work  that  will  be  done  on  the  rail- 
roads now  about  to  enter  our  Territory. 
We  shall  have  a  good  supply  of  grain  to  an- 
swer the  demand,  and  this  should  beheld  in 
reserve  by  prudent  farmers  'till  it  is  needed. 
When  grading  once  begins  it  requires  a 
vast  number  of  work  animals,  and  these 
must  be  fed  on  grain.  Every  bushel  of 
oats,  wheat  and  barley  will  be  needed  to 
supply  the  market,  and  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  have  plenty  on  hand. 

OREGON. 

Willamette  Farmer,  July  13:  Grain 
Crops. — The  recent  rains  have  been  of 
great  value  to  the  grain  crops  of  this  val- 
ley. From  every  direction  come  encourag- 
ing reports  of  its  effects.  Those  who  be- 
fore the  rain  had  abandoned  all  hope  of 
more  than  half  a  crop,  are  now  jubilant 
over  the  prospects  before  them  of  the 
usual  full  crop. 

During  the  late  month  of  May  a  single 
house  in  Portland  sold  agricultural  ma- 
chinery to  the  value  of  $176,000;  the  sales 
of  another  house  for  the  same  month  ag- 
gregated $100,000,  and  the  sales  of  others 
in  that  city  were  large  enough  to  bring  the 
total  of  business  in  agricultural  machin- 
ery in  the  city  of  Portand  for  the  month 
of  May  only,  to  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Outside  of  the  city  of  Portland 
there  are  dealers  in  this  same  line,  and 
some  importations  are  made  into  Southern 
Oregon  via.  Crescent  City  and  other  ports, 
which  swell  considerably  the  sum  total. 

Alfalfa. — Mr.  J.  N.  Durham,  residing 
two  miles  north  of  Salem,  has  shown  us  a 
sample  of  alfalfa  clover,  grown  on  his 
farm,  the  longest  stem  of  which  is  six  feet 
two  inches  in  length. 


The  Sun's  Blessing.— Sleepless  people 
— and  there  are  many  in  America — should 
court  the  sun.  The  very  worst  soporific 
is  laudanum,  and  the  very  best  is  sunshine. 
Therefore  it  is  very  plain  that  poor  sleep- 
ers should  pass  as  many  hours  in  the  day 
in  sunshine,  and  as  few  as  possible  in  the 
shade.  Many  women  are  martyrs,  and  yet 
do  not  know  it.  They  shut  the  shunshine 
out  of  their  houses  and  their  hearts,  they 
carry  parasols,  they  do  all  possible  to  keep 
of  the  subtlest,  and  yet  most  potent  influ- 
ence which  is  intended  to  give  them 
strength  and  beauty  and  cheerfulness.  Is 
it  not  time  to  change  all  this,  and  so  get 
color  and  roses  in  our  pale  cheeks, 
strength  in  our  weak  backs,  and  courage 
in  our  timid  souls?  The  women  of 
America  are  pale  and  delicate;  they  may 
be  blooming  and  strong,  and  the  sunlight 
will  be  a  potent  influence  in  this  transfor- 
mation. Will  they  not  try  it  a  year  or  two 
and  oblige  thousands  of  admirers  ?  • 

For  fragrance,  nothing  equals  the  Mignon- 
ette, Sweet  Alyssum,  Sweet  Pea,  Erysimum, 
Stocks,  Pinks,  Picotees  and  Carnation.  Near- 
ly all  the  lilies  are  very  fragrant,  and  of  some 
of  thorn  the  perfume  is  nlra«s*  over-powering. 
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San  Joaquin  Farmers'  Club. 

Essay    on    Fertilizing— By  the    President,    Dr.  S. 
Holden. 

The  great  object  in  our  weekly  meetings  here 
is.  by  attrition  of  mind  with  mind  of  a  compari- 
son of  the  results  of  our  labor,  and  for  Che  in- 
terchange of  knowledge,  to  enlighten  and  to 
increase  the  results  of  toil  and  practical  experi- 
ence. The  question  before  you  to-day,  gentle- 
men, is  Fertilizing,  a  very  important  question 
for  all  farmers  here  or  elsewhere  to  settle  satis- 
factorily. This  question  has  a  wide  scope.  It 
suggests  many  experiments,  ideas  and  theories. 
Farmers  of  this  State  will  soon  be  obliged  to 
settle  this  question  and  profit  by  it,  else  to 
change  their  occupation. 

It  is  well  known  that  perpetual  cropping  or 
many  consecutive  years  of  cropping  grain,  or 
other  products,  without  fertilizing  and  rotation 
of  crops,  exhaust  all  soils  however  fertile  they 
may  have  been  at  the  commencement  of  culti- 
vation. This  ruinous  system  of  continual  crop- 
ping is  now  being  well  understood,  and  it  may 
be  here  superfluous;  yet,  it  may  not  be  a  loss  of 
time  at  this  moment  to  extend  the  subject. 

Fertilizing  soils  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  the  original  quality,  or  increasing  its  pro- 
ductiveness, has  for  ages  been  practiced  bv^ 
tillers  of  the  soil,  and  for  the  last  century  many 
notable,  scientific  men,  and  hundreds  of  other 
less  scientific  yet  experienced  and  practical  in 
the  knowledge  of  tillage  and  the  use  and  bene- 
fits of  fertilizers,  have  written  hundreds  of  vol- 
umes upon  this  subject.  Yet,  how  few  are 
benefitted  by  this  very  important  knowledge, 
from  the  fact  that  farmers  and  cultivators  of 
the  soil  will  not  read  them;  in  other  words, 
they  say  let  Nature  take  care  of  itself.  We  will 
not  return  to  the  soil  the  elements  that  we  ex- 
hausted from  it  by  a  long  and  miserable  mode 
of  tillage.  This  unprofitable  system  has  not 
only  cost  the  farmers,  or  a  large  per  cent,  of 
them,  a  laborious  existence,  but  hundreds  of 
millions  to  all  sections  of  the  world,  in  the 
yearly  loss  of  the  materials  that  create  our 
wealth,  and  freighting  ships  to  all  the  marts  of 
the  globe.  Farmers  of  this  day  need  not,  and 
cannot  afford  to  lose  their  crops,  particularly 
in  California.  The  sad  experience  here  since 
1869  should  be  a  sufficient  warning,  and  should 
stimulate  farmers  to  a  better  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion, to  summer  fallowing,  fertilizing,  and  a 
system  of  irrigation,  which  for  the  immediate 
present  is  the  best  and  cheapest  fertilizer  when 
judiciously  applied.  There  is  no  profession 
that  needs  more  varied  intelligence,  more  nice 
and  close  observation,  more  study  and  perse- 
verance, than  that  of  the  farmer.  He  should  be 
a  reading  and  thinking  man  as  well  as  a  labor- 
ious working  man.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that 
the  agricultural  profession  is  less  understood 
and  is  farther  behind  in  useful  and  practical 
knowledge,  than  all  other  professions.  Did  the 
husbandman  understand  his  calling  as  he 
should,  did  he  devote  his  leisure  time  to  study, 
to  reading  agricultural  books,  papers  and  peri- 
odicals, works  on  vegetable  physiology,  the 
nature  of  soils,  fertilizers,  irrigation  and  every- 
thing appertaining  to  cultivation  and  the  farm, 
he  would  soon  create  a  taste  for  such  informa- 
tion which  would  soon  become  a  habit  not  easily 
parted  with,  a  habit  both  instructive,  profitable 
and  amusing. 

If  farmers  would  exercise  the  same  persever- 
vance  and  energy  in  acquiring  intelligence  that 
members  of  other  professions  do,  they  would 
soon  elevate  themselves    to    position,    and   fill 

S laces  of  high  and  honorable  trust  that  are  now 
enied  them.  Mark  the  difference:  From  the 
mechanical  professions,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  most  notable  and  conspicuous  men  have 
risen,  yet  how  few  similar  characters  have  come 
from  rural  life — from  agricultural  occupation. 
It  is  a  mournful  fact,  that  thousands  of  farms 
in  this  county  and  the  State  are  fast  deteriorating 
from  years  of  grain  cropping,  although  farming 
here  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  soil  just  disturbed 
and  none  of  it  is  fertilized,  excepting  a  few  gar- 
den spots.  This  is  radically  wrong.  It  is  an 
innite  principle  with  all  parents  and  their  first 
wish  to  transmit  an  undiminished  legacy  to  their 
children  or  posterity.  Under  the  present  mode 
of  farming,  as  a  rule  in  this  State,  the  farm  will 
leave  but  a  poor  legacy. 

In  no  part  of  the  Union  is  farming  carried  on 
with  more  science  or  experience  than  in  the 
New  England  States;  yet,  by  negligence  in  cul- 
tivating and  fertilizing,  the  soil  has  so  deterior- 
ated that  it  is  estimated  by  high  authority  that 
it  would  cost  the  enormous  outlay  of  one 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  to  repair  the  effects 
of  a  wasteful  and  exhaustive  system  of  culti- 
vation. Farmers  in  this  State  cannot  afford  to 
follow  too  long  this  exhaustive  system.  Perfect 
cultivation,  fertilizing,  and  a  system  of  irri- 
gation must  soon  be  adopted,  as  agriculture  is 
the  base  upon  which  all  our  interests  rest.  It 
is  computed  that  nine-tenths  of  the  wealth  of 
the  world  is  produced  from  the  soil.  It  is  also 
computed  that  should  all  the  wealth  of  the 
world  be  annihilated,  an  equal  amount  could  be 
produced  in  five  years.  This  may  seem  a  wild 
statement,  yet,  if  the  members  of  this  club  re- 
flect a  moment,  or  acquaint  themselves  with 
past  history  how  the  loss  of  one  crop  even,  in  any 
section  of  the  world  has  produced  iu  misery  and 
finance,  and  how  soon  these  sections  recuper- 
ated by  a  successful  crop,  will  not  be  surprised 
at  this  statement.  Hundreds  of  instances  in 
this  country  even,  could  be  named  to  prove  this 
statement,  hence  the  necessity  of  good  culti- 
vation, fertilizing,  and  a  judieions  system  of  ir- 


rigation. "With  these  three  systems  brought  in- 
to practical  use,  the  farmers  of  this  State  can 
bid  defiance  to  most  of  the  causes  of  the  loss  of 
yearly  crops. 

It  is  within  our  recollection,  and  is  worthy 
of  note,  how,  as  one  evidence  of  a  proof  of  the 
sudden  recuperation  of  any  country  by  a  year's 
successful  crop,  that  a  few  years  since,  Ireland 
lost  her  potato  crop.  By  this  loss  a  famine 
was  produced,  and  hundreds  died  of  starvation. 
The  United  Statas  sent  a  man-of-war  laden 
with  provisions  to  save  the  starving  population 
from  death.  The  following  year  Ireland  became 
prosperous  by  a  good  potato  crop.  In  India  a 
few  years  since,  a  drouth  caused  the  loss  of 
vegetation,  which  caused  the  death  of  more 
than  100,000  persons.  To  prevent  another  ca- 
lamity of  the  kind  the  English  Governm.  m  •  1- 
peuded  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  ster- 
ling, in  constructing  ditches  to  convey  water 
for  irrigation,  thus  completely  obviating  all 
danger  of  a  famine.  This  is  one  instance,  and 
only  one  of  thousands  that  could  be  mentioned, 
and  is  sufficient  evidence  thas  water  is  a  neces- 
sary fertilizer.  Irrigation  on  one  million  of 
acres  in  San  Joaquin  valley,  judiciously  ap- 
plied, will  make  this  extensive  valley  a  Garden 
of  Eden. 

The  Western  States  have  been  noted  for 
their  wheat  product  until  within  a  few  years, 
the  yield  averaging  over  twenty  bushels  per 
acre,  now  yielding  less,  as  an  average  than  ten 
bushels  per  acre.  Constant  cropping,  without 
fertilizing,  is  the  cause.  The  soils  of  England 
and  Continental  Europe,  for  several  cent  mi.  s. 
with  but  few  exceptions,  produced  very  limited 
crops,  the  soils  having  been  almost  completely 
exhausted  by  constant  cropping  and  not  fertiliz- 
ing. By  the  influence  of  agricultural  societies 
and  schools  which  are  now  scattered  all  over 
these  countries,  they  have  produced  within  a 
few  years  a  scientific  system  of  cultivation,  and 
to-day  we  are  reaping  p-ofitablo  rewards  for 
their  influence  and  practice. 

The  following  few  facts  of  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  even  ttat  could  be  named,  exhibits 
the  enormous  amounts  annually  paid  for  fertili- 
zers in  the  Eastern,  Western  and  Southern 
States.  Imports  of  guano  in  1870,  amounted 
to  887,585  tons,  valued  at  15,992,325.  Ship- 
ments of  fertilizers  from  Chicago  last  year  was 
(J,000  tons.  During  four  months  in  1870,  30,000 
tons  was  sent  by  rail  from  Charleston,  (S.  C.), 
to  various  sections  of  that  State.  About  the 
same  period  there  was  sent  by  rail '  to  Georgia, 
47^000  tons,  bearing  a  value  of  $7,000,000.  In 
New  England,  barnyard  manure  is  an  article 
extensively  used,  combined  with  ashes,  lime, 
gypsum  or  guano.  A  member  of  a  farmers'  club 
in  Massachusetts  stated  that  he  had  used  within 
three  years  30,000  bushels  of  ashes  on  100  acres 
of  land  and  increased  his  crops  of  wheat  and 
corn  over  100  per  cent.  In  some  sections  of 
Germany  where  wood  is  scarce  and  dear,  it  is 
customary  for  the  common  people  to  club  to- 
gether and  build  baking  ovens,  which  are 
heated  with  straw  and  wood.  The  ashes  of 
this  straw  are  carefully  collected  and  sold  at 
hiah  prices.  The  farmers  there  have  found  by 
experience  that  the  ashes  from  straw  form  the 
very  best  manure  for  wheat.  The  straw  of 
wheat  grown  in  this  way,  possesses  an  un- 
common strength.  The  cause  of  the  favorable 
action  of  these  ashes  will  be  apparent  when  it 
is  considered  that  all  corn  plants  require  sili- 
cate of  potash  and  that  the  ashes  of  straw  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  this  compound.  The 
well  known  fact  that  ashes  are  a  very  perfect 
and  valuable  fertilizer  for  wheat,  proves  to  our 
wheat  growers  that  two  important  uses  for 
straw  can  be  made,  one  to  fertilize  and  the  other 
afodder  forstock. 

In  England,  millions  of  pounds  sterling  are 
yearly  expended  for  fertilizers.  A  similar  prac- 
tice is  now  adopted  in  the  New  England  States, 
and  with  a  wonderful  advance  of  increased 
crops;  also  in  all  the  Atlantic  States.  This 
process  of  expenditure  for  fertilizing  is  carried 
on  without  regard  to  cost,  from  the  fact  that 
fertilizing  is  a  necessary  outlay  to  produce  sure 
and  profitable  crops.  The  crops  of  grain  in 
England  have  advanced  within  a  few  yearsfrom 
eight  or  ten  bushels  to  the  acre,  to  thirty,  forty 
and  seventy  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  a  similar 
increase  in  all  varieties  of  products. 

Look  for  a  moment,  farmers,  what  England 
has  done  within  a  few  decades.  By  English 
statistical  statements,  the  value  of  the  soil  de- 
voted to  agriculture  comprehended  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  Kingdom;  that 
the  value  of  England's  agricultural  soil  was 
nearly  twelve  times  greater  than  the  whole  cap- 
ital invested  in  manufactures  and  commerce; 
that  money  employed  in  her  agriculture  com- 
prehended more  than  three-fourths  of  the  capi- 
tal of  England;  that  the  manufacturing  ami 
commercial  capital  of  England,  including  her 
ships,  constituted  but  about  one-eight  of  her 
national  wealth ;  that  the  agricultural  capital  of 
England,  which  is  over  $10,555,000,000  pro- 
duced a  gross  income  of  thirteen  per  cent. 
while  the  manufacturing  and  trading  capital, 
which  is  but  $1,000,000,000,  yielded  nearly  a 
gross  income  of  120  per  cent.  It  is  that  magic 
capital  of  $1,000,000,000  invested  in  machinery, 
mills,  furnaces,  factories,  and  mines  which  has 
swollen  the  farming  capital  of  little  England  in- 
to the  gigantic  sum  of  $16,555,000,000,  and 
made  a  British  farm  worth  ten  times  as  much 
as  one  in  a  wheat  growing  country.  The  manu- 
factories of  England  have  doubled  and  trebled 
her  wealth  and  population  and  sustained  her 
immense  commerce,  built.equipped  and  manned 
her  countless  ships  and  thus  directly  and  indi- 
directly  increased  the  demand  for  and  raised 
the  price  of  food  and  raw  materials,  and  run  up 
the  value  of  her  agricultural  soil  to  the  qualify 
of  garden  ground  all  overthe  kingdom.      Eng- 


land, France  and  Germany  have  set  a  good  and 
positive  example  for  California.  Raise  mixed 
crops,  Produce  the  raw  materials,  for  export 
or  home  manufacturies  and  less  wheat.  There- 
fore the  necessity  of  manufactories  in  this  State 
and  raising  mixed  crops,  such  as  hemp,  flax, 
ramie,  cotton,  the  grape,  almonds,  trees  for 
timber,  and  wood  and  other  varieties  not  now 
in  my  mind. 

The  reading  of  the  above  essay  was  listened 
to  with  great  attention  by  the  members.  The 
essay  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  Doctor's 
time  is  not  wholly  given  up  to  the  work  of  com- 
pounding drugs,  but  much  of  it  is  occupied 
with  other  subjects  equally  important.  If 
■what  I  know  abnut  farming"  is  an  essential 
qualification  for  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  Club,  by  the  rule  of  merit, 
is  entitled  to  become  President  of  the  People. 
On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the 
Doctor  for  his  able  and  interesting  essay.  On 
motion  the  Club  adjourned. 

Farm   House  Chat. 

[Written  tat  the  l'iti:ss  by  M.uiy  M01  ntain.] 

Do  you  suppose  one  half  the  California 
farmers  can  tell  whether  they  have  a  yearly 
income,  or  can  show  the  exact  figures  that 
prove  whether  they  make  both  ends  meet, 
or  do  a  little  better  or  a  great  deal  worse 
than  that  ?  It  was  almost  comical  to  sug- 
gest that  the  wife  should  have  at  her  dis- 
posal one  half  the  yearly  income,  when  in 
fact  (with  very  few  exceptions)  the  whole 
science  and  business  of  farming  goes  on  in 
a  scrabbling,  irresponsible  way — the  hus- 
band in  a  chronic  fret-about  the  interest 
due  on  that  mortgage — the  wife  wrinkling 
her  brows  over  the  problem  of  store-bills 
and  all  the  crowding  necessities  of  work-a- 
day  life,  -while  the  children  grow  like 
weeds  and  will  soon  be  peering  among  all 
this  chaos  for  their  own  rights  of  manhood 
and  womanhood.  Yes,  here  are  the  chil- 
dren and  what  shall  be  dpne  for  them  ? 
Importance  of  Keeping  Farm  Accounts. 

Let  them  wait  a  minute  while  I  suggest 
to  father  and  mother  the  pressing  necessity 
of  getting  a  tight  rein  over  all  this  disor- 
derly business.  Don't  let  it  run  wild  any 
longer.  Get  some  books— account  book, 
cash  book— the  bigger  the  better,  perhaps, 
and  put  everything  down  in  as  good  shape 
as  possible. 

In  the  early  days  when  young  California 
did  a  "  big  business"  everywhere,  I  was 
frequently  called  upon  to  help  post  the 
books  of  one  "  concern  "  and  was  joyfully 
surprised  to  find  how  quickly  and  easily  I 
could  understand  it  all. 

Here  on  the  farm,  my  husband  has  a 
cash  book  as  big,  as  heavy,  as  "calf-bound" 
as  the  old  one  of  early  times;  but  there  is  a 
comical  difference  in  the  character  and 
amount  of  entries. 

Yet  the  moral  influence  of  the  ponder- 
ous book  is  not  at  all  laughable,  for  when 
it  comes  down  with  a  thud,  I  see  the  chil- 
dren's thoughtful  eyes  scan  the  mysterious 
pages  and  doubtless  an  impression  is  form- 
ing that  business  in  the  country  may  be 
quite  as  dignified  and  important  as  in  the 
town.     And  so  it  may   be   and   should  be. 

If  you  are  not  scientific  book-keepers  to 
begin  with,  never  mind;  your  earnest 
efforts  will  be  followed  by  better  and  bet- 
ter results,  and  the  end  of  the  year  will 
show — a  balance  to  your  credit  let  us  hope 
— but  at  least  there  will  be  formed  a  good 
business  habit,  worth  as  much  to  a  man  as 
the  farm  itself, 

And  to  the  Woman  Too? 
Yes,  it  is  just  here  she  will  find  one  of 
her  most  important  rights,  and  learn  more 
clearly  how  to  adjust  ail  home  interests. 
We  will  suppose  the  books  brought  out 
every  Saturday  evening;  and  the  wife  set- 
ting quietly  by  with  stockings  to  darn, 
little  breeches  to  mend,  or  the  baby  to 
tend,  can  still  keep  an  eye  on  the  "figures," 
help  in  the  spelling  of  hard  words,  or 
decide  a  difficult  point  in  that  bargin  with 
neighbor  Jones.  Let  no  farmer  imagine 
that  the  books  are  too  puzzling  for  his 
wife  to  understand.  Let  him  rather  re- 
member how  necessary  it  is  that  she  com- 
prehend all  details  of  business,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  her  intelligent  sympathy 
in  the  ups  and  downs  of  fortune,  but  to 
fit  her  for  the  skillful  management  of 
affairs  in  case  he  should  be  struck  down 
by  disease  or  death. 

Careful  book-keeping  is  the  surest  pre- 
ventative of  foolish  expenditure;  and  the 
wife  who  is  best  informed  upon  all  mat- 
ters of  income,  outgo,  profit  and  loss,  is 
the  wife  who  is  the  best  satisfied  with  her 
own  position  in  life,  best  pleased  with  her 
husband's  management,  least  anxious  to 
seize  and  control  all  home  and  foreign 
affairs.  For  if  she  thoroughly  understands 
the  whole  business  of  the  firm,  you  may 
be  sure  she  is  by  no  means  a  silent  partner. 
Her  influence  and  judgment  have  helped 
and  modified  in  all  directions,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  blended  power  strength- 


ens and  sweetens  her  womanly  character; 
so  "the  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely 
trust  in  her,"  although  he  may  be  wholly 
unconscious  that  he  is  using  her  brains  in 
the  business  as  well  as  his  own. 

A  man  who  is  reticent,  selfish  or  jealous 
of  power,  will  not  tell  his  wife  about  busi- 
ness, or  only  enough  to  mystify  and  mis- 
lead her,  believing  that  she  would  make  a 
terrible  bother  if  she  really  understood  his 
affairs.  So  she  gropes  along  in  a  thick 
financial  fog— almost  sure  to  go  wrong 
when  most  earnestly  wishing  to  go  right. 
Hearing  that,  neighbors  make  certain  hun- 
dreds from  the  sale  of  wheat,  or  cattle,  or 
wool,  she  concludes  that  her  husband 
ought  to  have  as  much  or  more,  and  im- 
mediately all  her  clothing  and  furniture 
looks  shabbier  than  ever  before  ;  she 
counts  how  few  silver  spoons  she  has  got; 
how  much  crockery  and  glassware  are 
needed  to  fill  the  shelves;  and  resentfully 
reckoning  all  the  deficiencies  that  worry 
and  wear  her  life  away,  she  has  presently 
a  heart  full  of  wrath  and  bitterness  against 
the  husband  who  hoards  his  money  and 
defrauds  her  happiness. 

Now  perhaps  he  has  not  a  single  dollar 
hoarded,  nor  many  dollars  carelessly 
wasted;  but  all  strictly  in  the  business  and 
duly  swallowed  by  "contingent  expenses." 
If  the  blind,  mistaken  man  would  only  tell 
her  this— go  carefully  over  the  figures  that 
prove  it,  and  explain  all  his  hopes  and 
plans— why,  the  tears  would  be  in  her  eyes 
in  a  minute,  and  giving  him  a  shy  kiss  she 
would  cry  out,  "Oh,  John!  I  thought  you 
was  real  mean  and  stingy,  but  now  I  can 
be  patient  and  contented  till  you  bring 
things  around  right." 

If  he  is  man  enough  to  like  to  hear  her 
say,  "till  we  can  bring  things  around 
right"— then  all  the  happier  for  both  of 
them. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  farmer 
and  his  wife  should  cultivate  harmony  and 
mutual  happiness  in  everything  that  con- 
cerns their  secluded  little  world.  The  lack 
of  social  spice  and  variety  forces  them  to 
give  much  attention  to  little  events,  little 
troubles  and  vexations;  and  the  monotony 
of  all  these  trifles  become  very  wearing  un- 
less met  with  unflinching  cheerfulness  and 
tact.  But  if  good  sense  and  sympathy  are 
needed  to  smooth  the  fret  and  friction  of 
business  cares,  how  much  more  are  they 
needed 

In  Behalf  of    the  Children. 
Perhaps  it  is  from   lack  of  thought,  but 
a  great  many  farmers  make   a   woful   mis- 
take in  this  matter  of  raising  children. 

They  regard  the  boys  and  girls  as  so 
many  rough  little  cubs  who  must  be  fed 
and  lodged  somehow  till  they  are  old 
enough  to  "put  out"  and  take  care  of 
themselves.  No  such  pains-taking  enthu- 
siasm goes  into  their  training  as  is  often 
bestowed  upon  a  promising  young  colt; 
and  anything  said  in  favor  of  careful  edu- 
cation is  ajjt  to  meet  the  retort — "What! 
the  young  ones?  Guess  they'll  do  if 
they're  just  let  alone.  Will  have  as  good  a 
chance  as  I  ever  had,  anyhow."  But  hu- 
man "stock"  is  improving  very  rapidly,  or 
rather  there  is  more  demand  for  a  choice 
article.  Nature  may  be  furnishing  about 
the  same  stuff  as  formerly,  but  each  gener- 
ation becomes  more  exacting  as  to  results; 
and  your  children  will  be  a  great  disad- 
vantage if  they  can  only  start  where  you 
did  20  or  30  years  ago. 

Many  of  us  look  back  upon  childish 
years  that  went  on  "pretty  much  as  it  hap- 
pened;" no  one  seemed  to  take  especial 
thought  for  our  happiness  or  our  habits. 
We  had  our  tasks  to  do — our  weeks  or 
months  of  schooling — our  serious  holidays 
of  church  and  Sunday  school — Fourth  of 
July,  Thanksgiving  and  Fast  day. 

All  these  sober-going  influences  (and  we 
cannot  reproduce  them  in  California  for 
our  own  children)  have  made  us  what  we 
are;  if  not  suited  with  the  results  we  must 
still  accept  and  make  the  best  of  it.  If 
happily  we  are  at  peace  with  ourselves  and 
satisfied  that  the  material  furnished  by 
.Nature  has  been  made  up  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, we  may  perhaps  still  perceive 
that  the  child-years  might  have  beenagreat 
deal  happier  and  brighter  if  some  one  had 
taken  thought  for  us;  and  we  know  that 
the  awkward  start  in  life — the  blundering 
distress  of  various  first  appearances  in  the 
great,  cold  world  might  have  been  avoided 
if  the  straight  and  narrow  youthful  way 
had  been  a  little  more  flowery  and  sociable 
and  diversified. 

Yet  Puritan  training  has  done  so  much  for 
us,  we  easily  forgive  its  stern  repression  of 
youthful  gayety,  and  all  the  more  easily 
if  we  find  ourselves  not  permanently  frost- 
bitten from  that  untimely  nipping  of 
buds. 

But  I  shall  further  invoke  childhood 
memories  while  making  a  special  plea  for 
our  own  farm  children. 


July  27,  1872.] 
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OsEftJL    IfJfGR^JtON. 
Sharpening  Edge  Tools. 

There  is  a  common  saying  that  a  good  work- 
man is  know  by  his  tools,  and  it  is  certain  that 
many  a  young  mechanic  is  hindered  in  acquir- 
ing skill  in  his  trade  by  too  little  attention  to 
this  excellent  maxim.  The  following  simple 
rules,  from  the  Young  Mechanic,  will  be  of  aid 
to  inexperienced  workmeD,  and,  perhaps,  to 
some  older  in  the  profession,  in  telling  how 
tools  should  be  treated: 

There  is  no  operation  in  which  the  young 
mechanic  is  so  much  at  fault  as  in  that  of  grind- 
ing and  setting  in  order  the  various  tools  he  has 
to  use.  Nevertheless,  he  will  never  become 
either  an  independent  workman,  or  a  good  one, 
if  he  has  to  depend  upon  others  for  this  neces- 
sary labor. 

No  doubt,  to  sharpen  a  tool  which  is  in  very 
bad  order,  is  a  tedious  and  tiresome  job;  but  it 
is  not  bo  wearisome  an  affair  to  keep  tools  in 
condition  for  work,  after  they  have  been  once 
thoroughly  sharpened,  by  one  who  understands 
how  to  do  it.  Never,  therefore,  use  a  blunt 
tool  but  at  once  go  to  the  hone  or  grindstone 
with  it,  and  put  it  in  first-rate  order.  Time 
thus  employed  is  never  wasted,  .  but  rather 
saved ;  and  the  result  will  appear  invariably  in 
the  work  which  you  are  engaged  upon.  You 
must,  in  the  first  place,  understand  precisely 
what  it  is  you  have  to  do ;  and  although  the 
following  details  may  be  by  some  considered 
more  adapted  for  advanced  students  than  for 
young  mechanics,  a  little  attention  to  the  ex- 
planations will  render  the  matter  clear  to  any 
boy  of  age  and  intelligence  to  take  in  hand,  with 
reasonable  prospect  of  success,  the  tools  of  the 
carpenter,  turner,  and  fitter. 

Now  all  tools,  if  well  ground,  are  ground  to  a 
certain  know  angle,  according  to  the  material 
which  they  are  intended  to  cut.  Tools  intended 
to  cut  soft  woods,  like  deal,  are  ground  to  an 
angle  of  twenty  or  thirty  degrees,  like  the  chisel 
seen  edgwise.  I  shall  have  a  word  to  say  pres- 
ently as  to  the  direction  in  which  such  tools  are 
to  be  held  in  order  to  make  them  cut  as  well  as 
possible.  A  tool  for  hard  wood  is  ground  to  an 
angle  of  at  least  forty,  and  it  ranges  up  to 
eighty  degrees,  giving  a  stronger,  thicker  edge, 
but  not  so  keen  a  one.  We  have,  therefore,  more 
of  a  scraping  tool  than  a  cutting  one,  at  least, 
in  the  way  it  is  usually  held.  Then  we  come  to 
the  tools  with  which  iron  is  turned,  and  steel 
also.  The  usual  angle  is  sixty,  thence  it  ranges 
to  ninety  degrees.  Thus,  you  see,  advancing 
from  soft  wood  tools  to  those  for  hard  wood, 
and  thence  to  a  substance  still  harder,  we  have 
increased  the  angle  of  the  edge,  beginning  at 
thirty  and  ending  with  eighty  or  ninety  degrees. 
But  now  we  come  to  a  material  which  is  harder 
than  wood,  and  not  so  hard  as  iron,  yet  we  use 
tools  with  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees,  which  is 
still  greater,  and  seventy  degrees  is  the  least  an- 
gle ever  used  for  this  metal. 

Experience  only  has  taught  the  proper  angles 
for  tools,  and  it  is  found  that  if  brass  and  gun 
metal  are  turned  with  tools  of  a  less  angle  than 
seventy  degrees,  they  only  catch  into  the  ma- 
terial, and  do  not  work  at  all  satisfactorily. 
You  can,  however,  scrape  brass,  as  a  finish,  with 
the  thin  edge  of  a  common  chisel;  but  there  the 
tool  is  held  so  as  to  scrape  very  lightly  and 
polish,  and  its  edge  will  not  remain  many 
minutes,  unless  the  maker  (intending  it  to  be  so 
used)  has  made  it  much  harder  than  he  would 
make  it  for  soft- wood  cutting. 
If  you  buy  your  tools  at  any  good  shop,  you  will 
find  that  they  are  already  ground  to  nearly  the 
angles  named,  and  when  you  re-grind  them  you 
must  endeavor  to  keep  them  to  the  same.  The 
bevel,  as  it  is  called,  of  many  tools  need  not  be 
ground  at  all,  as  they  may  be  sharpened  solely 
by  rubbing  the  upper  face  on  a  hone,  or  grind- 
ing it,  holding  it  so  that  the  stone  shall  act 
equally  on  all  parts  of  it.  If,  however,  the  tool 
should  become  notched,  you  must '  grind  the 
bevel  of  it,  and  then  you  must  try  and  keep  the 
intended  angle. 

One  tool,  however,  or,  rather,  one  pair  of 
tools,  viz.,  turning-gouges  and  chisels,  are  very 
seldom  ground  with  a  sufficiently  long  bevel 
when  they  first  come  from  the  make.  This  you 
must  correct  when  you  first  grind  the  tools  for 
use,  and  keep  the  same  long  bevel  and  small 
angle  of  edge  continually  afterwards,  for  you 
will  never  make  good  work  on  soft  wood  if 
your  chisels  and  gouges  are  ground  with  two 
short  a  bevel.  I  must  also  guard  you  against 
another  common  error,  which,  however,  is  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  at  first,  and  only  long  practice  will 
enable  you  to  overcome  it.  The  bevel  of  all 
tools  must  be  kept  flat  and  even,  and  when  the 
tool  is  afterward  rubbed  on  the  oil  stone  to  give 
a  finish  to  the  edge,  another  flat  even  bevel 
should  be  made. 


Voeacity  of  the  Pickerel. — The  rapid  growth 
and  extraordinary  voracity  of  the  pickerel  are 
well  shown  by  Dr.  Stnrtevant  in  the  report  of 
the  Massachusetts  Inland  Fisheries  Commis- 
sioners. The  doctor  investigated  their  powers 
of  eating  in  the  following  manner: — He  put  two 
•young  pickerel,  five  inches  long,  in  a  trough 
with  a  great  quantity  of  little  minnows  about 
one  inch  in  length;  and  these  two  pickerel  ate 
128  minnows  the  first  day,  132  the  second,  and 
150  the  third,  and  they  increased  one  inch  in 
48  hours!  They  were  mere  machines  for  the 
assimilation  of  other  organisms.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  wolf  of  the  waters  may  never 
be  introduced  into  our  California  streams. 


The  Development  of  the  Lobster. 

According  to  Mr.  S .  J.  Smith,  in  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Science,  the  first  stage  of  larval 
life  finds  the  little  animal  a  free  swimming 
schizopod,  about  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  with- 
out any  abdominal  appendages  and  with  six 
pair  of  legs,  to  which  are  attached  powerful 
swimming  organs.  The  eyes  are  bright  blue, 
and  the  body  is  orange  to  reddish  orange  in  color. 
The  stage  shows  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  little 
second  animal,  and  a  development  of  a  portion  of 
the  abdominal  legs,  with  other  and  less  important 
changes.  In  the  third  stage  observed,  the 
animal  has  become  half  an  inch  long,  the 
anterior  legs  have  largely  increased  in  size,  the 
second  and  third  pairs  are  furnished  with  claws, 
the  abdominal  appendages  have  become  con- 
spicuous, and  the  "pockets"  have  appeared, 
though  they  yet  differ  from  those  observed  in 
the  adult.  The  fourth  stage  finds  the  young 
lobster  three  fifths  of  an  inch  long.  It  has  lost 
its  schizopodal  features  and  has  become  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  an  actual  lobster. 

It  is  still,  however,  a  free  swimming  animal, 
moving  through  the  water  very  rapidly  by  means 
of  the  abdominal  appendages,  and  darting  back- 
ward when  disturbed,  with  the  tail,  frequently 
jumping  out  of  the  water  like  a  shrimp.  It  is 
probable  that  there  is  yet  another  stage  of 
development  before  the  complete  lobster  is  reach- 
ed. From  the  data  obtained,  it  is  also  probable 
that  these  changes  all  take  place  in  the  course 
of  a  single  season. 

The  Time  Planets  Would  Take  to  Fall  into 
the  Sun. — M.  Flammarion  makes  the  following 
remarks,  on  this  subject,  in  Lea  Mondes:  Sup- 
posing the  Earth  to  be  arrested  in  its  course, 
and  the  centrifugal  force  thus  destroyed,  the 
Earth,  being  left  to  the  first  force,  would  fall  to 
the  sun  with  a  uniformly  accelerated  motion. 
It  would  take  about  04  days  in  its  fall,  and 
would  reach  the  sun  with  the  inconceivable 
velocity  of  about  360  miles  for  the  last  second. 
The  following  are  the  figures  obtained  from 
a  calculation  of  the  time  the  planets  would  take 
to  fall  to  the  center  of  the  sun,  supposing  their 
motion  to  be  arrested. 

Mercury 15-55  days. 

Venus 39-73    •' 

Earth 64-57     " 

Mara 121-44    " 

Jupiter 765-87    " 

Saturn 1901-93    " 

Uranus 6424-57    " 

Neptune 10623-73    " 

Increase  of  Tea  Drinking. — A  late  number 
of  the  London  (Jrocerpublishes  the  tea  statistics 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  seventy  years. 
In  1801,  the  quantity  of  tea  consumed  was 
11,865  tons,  the  average  price  of  which  wasfour 
shillings  twopence  half  penny  per  pound,  mak- 
ing the  yearly  amount  drunk  by  each  person 
(man,  woman  and  child)  in  the  Kingdom, 
average  one  pound  eight  ounces. 

In  1871,  the  consumption  had  risen  to  61,701 
tons,  but  the  price  had  fallen  to  one  shilling, 
ten  and  a  half  pence  per  pound.  The  taste  for 
tea  appears  to  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio 
as  its  cost  decreased,  as  in  the  last  mentioned 
year  the  average  of  each  individual  was  three 
pounds  fifteen  ounces* 

Facts  about  Tacks. — The  length  of  tacks,  as 
understood  and  given  by  the  manufacturers,  is 
by  the  "ounce,"  which  is  printed  on  the  label, 
and  stenciled  on  the  box  or  package  in  which 
the  goods  are  placed  for  transportation. 
"Three  ounce"  (3  oz.)  means  that  the  package 
so  labeled  contains  tacks  three-eights  inch  long 
and  that  for  every  three  ounces  of  tacks  of  that 
length  there  should  be  1,000  tacks.  Four  ounce 
would  be  seven-sixteenths  inch  long;  sixounce,- 
eight  sixteenths ;  eight  ounce,  nine-sixteenthsinck 
long,  and  for  each  "full-weight"  package  thus 
labeled  there  should  be  1,000  tacks,  and  so  on 
up  to  twenty-four  ounce,  which  likewise  is 
equivalent  to  one  and  a  quarter  inches  long, 
and  1,000  tacks. 

Pbofessob  Gunning  claims  that  the 
Niagara  river  has  been  in  existence  about 
200,000  years — that  a  barrier  thirty  feet 
high  at  the  head  of  the  rapids  would  throw 
the  water  back  into  Lake  Michigan.  He 
accounts  for  the  drainage  of  the  lakes  be- 
fore the  formation  of  the  river  by  a  channel 
which  extended  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
Mississippi. 

Improved  Letter  Envelope. — An  improved 
Letter  envelope  has  been  patented,  which 
might  be  very  useful  to  forgetful  persons. 
The  improvement  consists  in  an  external  pocket, 
in  which,  supposing  the  envelope  has  already 
been  sealed,  anything  forgotten  may  be  placed, 
and  also  sealed  up  and  carried  with  equal  safety, 
and  the  necessity  of  destroying  an  envelope 
avoided.  The  only  difference,  in  the  envelope 
is  in  the  cut  of  the  paper,  and  no  additional  cost 
is  entailed  in  the  manufacture. 


Qood  !-|e\ljI|. 


Among  the  best  conductors  of  sound  are  iron 
and  glass.  Through  them  sound  is  transmitted 
at  the  rate  of  17,500  feet,  or  over  three  miles 
per  second.  But  in  air  sound  travels  only  13 
miles  per  minute,  or,  1,142  feet  per  second. 

There  are  about  four  hundred  species  of 
minerals  known;  but  the  varieties  of  these 
species  are  almost  infinite.  For  example,  car- 
bonate of  lime  exists  as  chalk,  marble,  spir, 
lithographic  stone,  etc. 

Eoul  Air  in  wells,  drains,  etc.,  may  be  ef- 
fectually dissipated  by  dashing  in  a  few  buck- 
ets of  water,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
chloride  of  lime. 


The  Small-Pox  Invasion. 

The  scare  with  regard  to  the  present  small- 
pox invasion  in  this  city  and  State,  seems 
happily  to  be  fast  passing  away;  the  menace, 
however,  will  not  have  been  without  its  bene- 
ficial effect  by  inducing  another  general  vacci- 
nation and  re-vaccination  of  our  people — a 
emedy,  which,  if  universally  resorted  to  every 
few  years,  with  the  prompt  vaccination  of  in- 
infants,  would  render  it  impossible  for  the 
small-pox  to  be"come  a  serious  evil  in  any  com- 
munity.    In  reference  to  the 

Prevention  of  Small-Pox. 

Dr.  Armstrong  in  the  Canada  Lancet,  advises 
the  following  means  in  staying  the  ravages  of 
small-pox :  "  Persons  suffering  from  the  dis- 
ease should  daily  anoint  their  bodies  and  limbs 
throughout  with  carbolized  oil;  and  also  wash 
their  bodies  thoroughly  with  soft  water,  slightly 
carbolized;  the  anointing  to  be  performed  after 
the  whole  person  has  been  washed,  and  gently 
dried  with  some  soft  fabric.  This  process  should 
be  commenced  before  patients  are  allowed  to 
leave  their  sick-room,  and  continued  until  such 
time  as  all  the  diseased  skin  has  been  removed, 
and  a  new  and  healthy  one  formed.  In  this  way 
the  particles  of  diseased  and  desquamated  skin 
are  prevented  from  being  set  free  from  persons 
who  have  recently  suffered,  and  contaminating 
healthy  persons,  by  being  inhaled  or  deposited 
on  the  exposed  skin,  or  by  getting  into  the  water 
or  food,  and  thus  be  a  mode  of  contagion." 

"The  attempt  to  prevent  its  spread  by  yellow 
flags,  isolation  and  non-intercourse,"  says  the 
Pacific  Medical  Journal,  "will prove  ineffectual. 
While  some  good  may  result  from  such  meas- 
ures, in  the  way  of  checking  its  extension  in 
one  direction,  they  are  capable  of  doing  much 
evil  by  diverting  attention  of  the  only  sure  de- 
fense, and  creating  a  false  security  in  the  pub- 
lic mind." 

Vaccination  as  a  Cure  of  Small-Pox. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Furley,  in  a  letter  to  the  Scotsman. 
says  he  is  able  to  prove  that  vaccination  is  not 
only  n  preventative  of  disease  but  a  cure.  It  is, 
he  says,  ascertained  that  when  a  person  liable 
to  take  small-pox  is  exposed  to  the  infection, 
the  poison  circulates  in  the  blood  for  eight  days 
before  producing  any  febrile  symptoms;  then 
commence  headache,  sickness,  painin  the  back, 
suffr.sed  eyes,  and  a  particularly  white-furred 
tongue —  a  group  of  symptoms  that  belong  to 
no  other  disease,  and  which  lasts  for  three  days. 
It  has  been  held  and  acted  on  since  Jenner's 
great  discovery,  more  than  eighty  years  ago, 
that  it  is  not  only  wrong  but  fatal  to  vaccinate 
any  one  during  that  stage  of  disease,  orthe  sub- 
sequent one  when  the  eruption  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. But  Mr.  Furley  says  he  can  show 
from  cases  under  his  care  at  the  present  time 
that  if  you  vaccinate  during  the  febrile  stage 
the  fever  is  slightly  increased,  but  the  eruption 
does  not  make  its  appearance,  and  if  yon  vac- 
cinate during  the  eruptive  stage  the  eruption  is 
immediately  arrested.  The  mature  lymph  over- 
takes the  immature  poison,  and  the  disease  ter- 
minates. If  the  eruption  has  gone  the  length 
of  having  white  tops,  there  is  danger  of  infection ; 
if  not,  it  dies  away  as  pimples.  Mr.  Furley 
feels  confident  that  if  every  doctor  were  to  vacci- 
nate each  case  of  small-pox  that  comes  under 
his  care  at  once,  many  hundred  of  lives  would 
be  spared  and  many  thousand  of  pounds  would 
be  saved.  In  the  mean  time,  he  invites  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  to  accompany 
him  among  the  patients  he  has  under  his  care, 
and  thus  possibly  stamp  out  the  epidemic  in  a 
few  weeks. 


Tea  Drunkards.— Dr.  Arlidge,  of  the  pot- 
tery inspectors  in  Staffordshire,  England,  has 
put  forth  a  very  sensible  protest,  says  the  Lan- 
cet, against  a  very  pernicious  custom  which 
rarely  receives  sufficient  attention,  either  from 
the  medical  profession  01  the  public.  He  says 
that  the  women  of  the  working  classes  make 
tea  a  principal  article  of  diet  instead  of  an  oc- 
casinal  beverage ;  they  drink  it  several  times  a 
day,  and  the  result  is  a  lamentable  amount  of 
sickness.  Dr.  Arlidge  remarks  that  a  portion 
of  the  reforming  zeal  which  keeps  up  such  a 
fierce  agitation  against  intoxicating  drinks 
might  advantageously  be  diverted  to  the  re- 
pression of  this  very  serious  evil  of  tea  tippling 
among  the  poorer  classes.  Tea,  in  anything 
beyond  moderate  quantities,  is  as  distinctly  a 
narcotic  poison  as  is  opium  or  alcohol.  It  is 
capable  of  ruining  the  digestion,  of  enfeebling 
and  disordering  the  heart's  action,  and  of  gener- 
ally shattering  the  nerves.  And  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  not  merely  is  it  a  question  of 
narcotic  excess,  but  the  enormous  quantity  of 
hot  water  which  tea  bibbers  necessarially  take  is 
exceedingly  prejudicial  both  to  digestion  and 
nutrition. 


Cod-Liver  Oil  Pills. — Dr.  Van  der  Court, 
of  Brussels,  prepares  cod-liver  oil  by  adding 
carefully  pulverized  slacked  lime  to  the  oil,  little 
by  little,  until  the  consistency  requisite  for 
forming  into  pills  is  obtained.  Of  this  mass  he 
gives  four  or  five  grains  as  a  dose,  after  each 
meal,  flavoring  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  or  other  substance.  This  reme- 
dy he  considers  to  be  in  many  respects  better 
than  the  liquid  bil,  and  quite  useful  in  the  ear- 
ly stages  of  consumption.  The  more  chronic 
the  character  of  the  disease,  the  more  good  may' 
be  expected  from  its  administration. 


Sleep  and  Dreams. 

Professor  Humphrey,  the  distinguished  pi 
ologist  of  Cambridge,  England,  has  given  his 
views  of  the  physiology  of  sleep,  dreams  and 
cerebral  action,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Roya 
Institution.  He  assumes  that  the  upper  regions 
of  the  brain  are  thosewhich  ministerto  the  higher 
mental  operations,  consciousness,  volition  and 
reason,  while  the  basal  portions  are  more  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  operations  of  life. 
The  cause  of  sleep  he  holds  to  be  a  slight  dete- 
rioration of  the  tissues  which  results  from  their 
functional  activity  during  the  day,  and  is  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  interfere  with  the  higher  and 
more  cerebral  operations,  and  which  necessi- 
tates protracted  rest  for  the  recovery  of  the  nu- 
tritive balance.  Dreaming  he  regards  not  as  a 
normal  or  healthy  accompaniment  of  sleep, 
but  as  a  result  of  the  abnormal  or  imperfect 
condition  of  the  organ  of  mental  action.  In 
the  natural  state,  he  says,  we  should  pass  from 
wakefulness  to  complete  unconsciousness,  and 
vice  versa,  almost  instantaneously,  and  many 
persons  do  so.  But  more  frequently  the  tran- 
sition is  protracted,  and  stages  are  observed  in 
which  the  sleep  is  but  partial.  The  cerebral 
organ  being  in  an  imperfect  state,  its  action  is 
imperfect,  and  the  first  effect  of  the  lessening  of 
its  vital  vigor  is  a  loss  of  the  highest  form  of 
mental  power — the  control  over  the  mental  op- 
erations. This  requires  the  highest  mental  ef- 
fort, and  is  most  easily  lost.  In  this  condition 
the  thoughts  ramble  unchecked,  chase  one  an- 
other confusedly  over  the  mental  field,  and 
give  rise  to  all  sorts  of  incongruities  of  the  im- 
agination. At  the  same  time  being  unrestrain- 
ed, they  are  excited,  and  evince  efforts  of  mem- 
ory and  even  of  combination,  of  which  in  the 
regulated  state  of  wakefulness  they  are  quite  in- 
capable. In  this  way  the  image  of  persons  and 
places,  events  and  items  of  knowledge,  long 
forgotten  in  the  ordinary  state  are  recalled  with 
distinctness,  and  we  fancy  that  new  informa- 
tion has  been  acquired,  when  it  is  only  for- 
gotten facts  that  are  recalled. — Galaxy. 

Poisonous  Mussels. — A  sea-side  correspond- 
ent of  the  Alta,  says :  "The  mussel  is  large, 
and  at  certain  seasons  is  very  palatable,  but  at 
the  present  writing  they  breed,  and  then  sick- 
ness is  the  result  of  eating  them — death  resulting 
in  a  great  many  cases.  A  bottle  of  sweet  oil 
is  the  most  effectual  remedy.  In  one  case, 
where  an  individual  had  eaten  mussels  after  be- 
ing warned,  he  described  the  feeling  as  if  he 
was  as  light  as  a  feather,  in  fact  he  held 
himself  down  on  his  bed  in  order  to  keep  him- 
self from  flying  to  the  roof  of  the  house.  He 
said  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  head  was  twice 
its  usual  size,  and  in  fact  his  whole  frame  had 
doubled  in  proportion,  but  still  a  feeling  of 
lightness,  not  at  all  in  conformity  with  his 
bulk,  seemed  to  him  to  exist." 


Earth  Poultices  for  Poisonous  Bites. — A 
correspondent  of  the  Scientific  American  suggests 
that  a  poultice  of  clay  or  common  swamp  or 
gutter  mud  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  the  bites  of  reptiles,  or  stings  of  in- 
sects, etc.  The  correspondent  says  he  has  suc- 
cessfully tried  it  upon  himself.  In  one  case 
he  was  stung  by  a  numerous  swarm  of  the  yel- 
low hornets  in  many  places  in  his  neck  and 
arms.  He  went  to  a  swamp  near,  the  poison 
being  so  severe  that  his  sight  was  much  affect- 
ed. He  immediately  applied  the  mud,  and,  in 
half  an  hour,  he  went  to  mowing  again,  with 
only  a  small  sore  lump  round  each  sting.  He 
knew  a  neighbor  who  was  bitten  by  a  rattle- 
snake some  miles  from  home;  his  companion 
left  him  and  went  for  help  as  fast  as  possible, 
it  being  just  night.  He  was  not  able  to  return 
until  morning.  When  going,  he  met  the  man 
returning,  with  the  poison  conquered.  He  had 
got  to  a  swamp,  dug  a  hole,  inserted  and  bur- 
ied the  bitten  place  in  the  mud.    That  was  all. 

Spread  and  Extent  of  Intemperance. — A  re- 
port on  this  subject  recently  made  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  estimates  that  there 
are  600,000  persons  in  the  United  States  who 
have  lost  their  power  of  controlling  the  appe- 
tite for  intoxicating  liquors,  and  that  in  Massa- 
chusetts there  are  23,000  of  that  class,  of  whom 
two  per  cent,  die  yearly  through  drunkeness. 
In  Europe,  statesmen  are  already  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  the  vice,  and  the  increasing  con- 
sumption of  liquors.  The  governments  of 
France  and  England  are  agitated  on  the  subject. 
The  Medical  Press  is  also  discussing  the  subject 
from  the  sanitary  as  well  as  moral  and  eco- 
nomic stand  point. 

Sun-Stroke  and  Heat  in  New  York. — The 
first  week  of  July,  1872,  will  be  made  memor- 
able in  the  mortuary  annals  of  New  York  for  the 
unprecedented  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes, 
but  notably  so  for  the  mortality  from  sun-stroke. 
The  unprecedented  number  of  184  deaths  from 
sun-stroke  alone,  were  registered  during  that 
week;  while  the  deaths  from  all  causes  during 
the  first  six  days  only  were  1,348 — more  than 
double  the  usual  average  for  the  corresponding 
period  for  several  years  previous. 

Db.  Angus  Smith  gives  a  good  rule  for  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  tne  air 
of  houses:  "Let  us  keep  our  rooms  so  that  the 
air  does  not  give  a  precipitate  when  a  10% 
ounce  botlleful  is  shaken  with  half  an  ounce  of 
clear  lime  water,"  a  sanitary  regulation  which 
can  easily  be  carried  out. 
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City  Silk   Culture. 

The  Neumans  have  established  a  cocoonery 
for  the  rearing  of  silkworms,  in  Bancroft's 
building  on  Market  street,  where  for  the  tri- 
fling admission  fee  of  twenty-five  cents,  the 
silk  worm  can  be  seen  in  all  the  different  stages 
of  growth,  from  the  egg  to  the  perfect  worm 
and  the  winding  of  the  cocoon;  as  well  as  the 
process  of  reeling  the  new  silk,  etc. 

The  Neumans  are  experts  at  the  business  of 
silk  growing,  and  the  public  cannot  but  be  in- 
terested in  an  experiment  which  has  been  in- 
stituted purposely  to  show  to  those  desiring  to 
engage  in  silk  culture  the  entire  practicability 
of  the  business  when  properly  conducted. 

Silk  culturists  who  may  have  cocoons  for 
sale  the  present  season,  are  requested  to  hand 
in  fair  samples  of  their  products  for  exhibition; 
the  different  kinds  must  be  kept  distinct  and 
those  of  last  year's  growth  kept  by  themselves. 
As  a  market  is  provided  for  all  good  cocoons, 
it  is  important  that  they  be  sent,  in  good,  mar- 
ketable condition  and  unperforated.  The 
cocoonery  wiU  be  opened  to  the  public  on  the 
1st  of  August. 

A  Local  Railroad.— The  land-owners  of 
Solano  and  Yolo  counties  have  under  consider- 
ation a  proposition  to  build  a  narrow-guage 
railroad  from  Maine  Prairie,  in  Solano  county, 
across  the  country  to  the  mouth  of  and  through 
Cache  creek  canon.  The  length  of  the  pro- 
jected road  is  from  30  to  35  miles,  but  it  would 
probably  be  extended  into  Lake  county. 

Art  Association. — The  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings under  the  auspices  of  the  Art  Association 
of  this  city  was  opened  on  the  evening  of  the 
23d  inst.  to  members.  The  exhibition,  which 
possesses  much  merit,  is  now  available  to  the 
public. 

The  number  of  vessels  now  on  the  way  to  this 
port  is  greater  than  at  any  other  time. 


Editorial  Notes  Among  the   Farmers. 

Our  next  trip  is  among  the  farmers  of  Santa 
Clara  county.  It  commenced  on  the  7th  inst. 
and  continued  four  days— time  most  agreeably 
and  profitably  spent. 

To  Col.  W.  C.  Wilson,  President,  G.  George, 
Secretary,  and  W.  O'Donnel,  one  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, we  are  indebted  for  the  best  of  facilities 
for  travel,  for  the  most  instructive  and  agreeable 
company,  and  for  many  other  attentions  which 
we  shall  long  and  pleasantly  remember. 

Our  old  traveling  companion,  Col.  Younger, 
was  here  at  home  and  took  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  show  us  the  many  evidences  of  thrift 
and  prosperity  among  the  horticulturists  and 
agriculturists  of  his  home  county.  If  there  is 
a  people  in  the  State  who  entertain  a  just  pride 
in  their  locality  and  rich  and  abundant  resources, 
that  people  live  in  the  county  of  Santa  Clara. 

One  of  their  prominent  citizens,  Judge 
Devine,  expressed  the  feeling  of  the  whole 
people  when,  in  a  conversation  with  us,  he 
very  proudly  and  emphatically  remarked,  "  I 
have  traveled  around  the  world,  have  visited 
and  studied  the  climate  and  advantages  of  every 
country  of  any  note  or  pretensions;  and  of  all 
the  countries  I  have  seen,  the  Pacific  Slope, 
from  the  British  possessions  on  the  north  to 
Terra  del  Fuego  is  the  best  part  of  the  world. 
It  is  the  most  favorably  located,  has  the  most 
igreeable  climate  and  possesses  the  most  abun- 
dant and  valuable  resources.  Of  all  this  most 
favored  land  I  am  fully  of  the  the  opinion  that 
Santa  Clara  valley  possesses  more  advantages 
than  any  other  locality  of  equal  area.  Indeed 
I  think  this  county  is  the  granary  and  garden 
of  the  best  State  in  the  world." 

In  population  Santa  Clara  is  the  third 
county  in  the  State,  is  third  in  wealth,  and  is 
certainly  behind  none  in  the  intelligence  and 
enterprise  of  hei  people.  In  no  other  county 
have  so  many  shade  and  ornamental  trees  been 
planted  along  the  streets  and  highways,  no 
other  county  contains  so  many  and  extensive 
nurseries  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  no  othei 
county  has  such  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
for  irrigating  purposes  and  none  makes  so  con- 
stant and  effective  use  of  this  water,  no  other 
county  in  the  State,  if  In  the  Union,  produces 
such  a  quantity  of  small  fruits— strawberries, 
blackberries  and  raspberries  ;  no  other  county 
contains  so  many  bearing  apple  and  peach  trees, 
and  but  four  other  counties  produce  more 
wheat.  With  such  a  record  the  people  may 
well  feel  a  local  pride  in  their  county. 

They  are  also  justly  proud  of  their  chief  City 
and  Capital 

San  Jose. 

This  city  is  better  provided  with  public 
squares  or  parks,  well  laid  out  and  ornamented, 
has  a  greater  number  of  fine  residences,  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  and  superb  grounds, 
studded  with  tastefully  arranged  evergreens, 
and  other  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  vines, 
than  any  other  city  in  the  State — there  are  in- 
deed, almost  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  a 
number  of  establishments  which  for  extent  and 
variety  of  cultivation  would,  in  many  countries, 
rank  with  good  sized  farms.  Among  these  we 
may  name  that  of 

General  Naglee. 

While  the  General  has  a  place  about  his  resi- 
dence most  gorgeously  ornamented  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  trees  and  vines,  of  almost  every  va- 
riety both  foreign  and  native  to  be  found  in  the 
State,  the  principal  feature  of  attraction  to  us 
is  his  vineyard,  his  wine  and  brandy  cellars. 
We  were  attracted  by  these  because  with  them 
the  General  is  carrying  on  a  system  of  experi- 
ments of  great  value  to  the  State,  and  espe- 
cially tothe  wine-growers.  He  formerly  pruned 
his  vines  low  nrnd  approves  of  this  mode  of 
pruning  now, — on  side-hiUs  with  good  expos- 
ure, where  he  thinks  the  vine  should  only  be 
grown — but  for  low  damp  land  subject  to  late 
frosts  he  has  found  by  experiment,  that  grapes 
mature  earlier  and  bear  more  plentifully  if 
trained  up  from  four  to  six  feet  high 

By  changing  the  system  of  pruning,  from 
low  to  high  he  has  on  his  land  increased  the 
yield  from  100,000  pounds  to  400,000  pounds 
annually — or  quadrupled  the  product  and  im- 
proved the  quality  very  materially. 
Brandy  Making. 

To  this  particular  branch  of  business  General 
Naglee  has  devoted  much  time  and  money, 
and  has  instituted  many  valuable  experiments. 
He  has  visited  a  large  number  of  the  brandy 
distilleries  of  the   Cognac    district,    in   France, 


and  brought  home  with  him  hints  learned  by 
practical  men  years  in  the  business.  He  has 
given  his  personal  attention  to  the  distillation 
of  his  brandy  with  a  view  to  proving  that  Cali- 
fornia can  produce  as  valuable  an  article,  as 
the  best  brandy  districts  of  Europe,  and  if  we 
may  judge  of  his  success  by  the  quality  of  the 
product,  he  has  been  most  eminently  success- 
ful. He  has  been  experimenting  with  different 
kinds  of  grapes,  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
eharateristies  of  each  for  wine  purposes.  He 
has  by  slow  and  careful  distillation  proved  that 
the  peculiar  bouquet  and  flavor  of  the  grape 
may  be  retained  in  the  brandy — and  hence  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  value  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  grapes  for  brandy,  and  consequent- 
ly for  wine  purposes.  His  experiments  have 
led  him  to  prefer  the  La  Folle,  the  Reisling, 
the  Rose  de  Peru,  the  Pinaud,  to  the  Mission 
grape  and  to  all  other  kinds  with  which  he  has 
experimented.  He  has  now  on  hand  10,000 
gallons  of  brandy,  of  the  vintage  of  1869,  12,- 
000  of  1870,  and  18,000  of  1871. 

He  proposes  to  sell  no  brandy  until  five 
years  old  at  which  age,  and  not  before,  he  con- 
siders it  ripe.  He  proposes  to  put  each  year's 
vintage  on  the  market  as  it  arrives  at  that  age — 
but  will  sell  only  to  consumers.  The  General 
expressed  a  determination  to  attend  the  fair  of 
the  Vine  Growers'  Association  at  Sacramento, 
and  to  do  all  he  can  to  forward  the  interests  of 
the  vine  industry  of  the  State.  Through  his 
social  position  and  wealth,  his  influence  in  this 
direction  will  doubtless  be  very  great. 

The  magnificent  residence  grounds,  or  we 
may  call  it  the  city  farm  of 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Hensley, 
Was  next  visited.  It  consists  of  thirty-five 
acres,  in  the  very  center  of  the  city,  most 
tastefully  laid  out  and  ornamented  with  a  great 
variety  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers.  Among 
the  trees  we  noticed  the  Magnolia,  in  bloom, 
the  coffee  tree,  the  persimmon,  the  English 
walnut,  the  shagbark,  black  walnut,  the  native 
California  walnut  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
nut  bearing  trees,  mostly  loaded  with  fruit. 
There  are  on  the  place  seven  artesian  wells 
throwing  up  the  sparkling  water,  and  an  arti- 
ficial lake  covering  about  half  an  acre  of  ground. 
The  residence  was  burned  down  in  1870,  but 
will  be  rebuilt  the  present  season.  The  place 
is  under  the  charge  of  a  son  of  Mrs.  Hensley, 
C.  B.  Hensley,  who  shows  a  good  deal  of 
judgment  and  tasts  in  its  management. 

Mr.  Hensley  is  quite  extensively  engaged  in 
breeding  thoroughbred  stock,  especially  in  the 
horse  line.  He  has  ten  thoroughbred  mares, 
all  bred  to  Patchen,  this  year;  has.four  Patchen 
colts,  one  Black  Hawk  and  some  General  Tay- 
lor colts.  He  intends  exhibiting  some  of  the 
mares  at  the  Santa  Clara  State  Fairs  this  fall. 

We  also  visited  the  place  of  the  pioneer  hor- 
ticulturist and  florist. 

William  O'Donnel. 

The  appearance  of  this  place  as  you  enter  at 
the  front  gate  is  that  of  a  highly  ornamented 
gentleman's  residence.  The  finly  laid  out  and 
richl}*  bordered  walks,  the  tastefully  located 
evergreens  intermingled  with  choice  deciduous 
trees,  show  that  the  whole  work  has  been 
planned  by  a  skillful  landscape  gardener,  and 
that  O'Donnell  is  master  of  his  profession.  As 
you  pass  through  the  ornamental  front  yard 
you  enter  the  orchard  and  nursery,  then  yon 
see  the  ornamental  and  useful,  most  gracefully 
combined — showing  that  the  owner  has  an  eye 
to  business  as  well  as  ornament.  To  O'Don- 
nel's  skill  as  a  nurseryman,  and  enterprise  as  a 
man,  San  Jose  owes  much  of  her  beauty  over 
other  cities  of  the  State,  and  Santa  Clara  Valley 
has  been  ornamented  from  the  products  of  his 
labor  and  the  correctness  of  his  taste.  . 
Fair  Grounds. 

In  company  with  President  Wilson,  we  took 
an  early  ride  one  morning  to  the  grounds  of  the 
Agricultural  Society. 

These  grounds  are  situated  on  the  idameda 
between  San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara;  they  con- 
tain seventy-six  acres,  on  the  back  part  of  which 
is  laid  out  one  of  the  finest  mile  tracks  in  the 
State,  leaving  an  abundance  of  room  for  a  grand 
stand,  judges  stand,  stables  and  all  other  build- 
ings necessary  as  fixtures  to  a  well  regulated 
race  track.  There  is  also  room  for  a  large  pub- 
lic house,  a  pavilion  for  the  exhibition  of  agri- 
cultural implements  and  products,  mechanical 
inventions,  fruit  and  all  other  articles  shown  in 
such  a  building.  Also  for  a  grand  amphitheatre 
for  the  exhibition  and  examination  of  stock 
after  the  plan  of  the  St.  Louis  fair  grounds. 
Tho  grounds  are  already  laid  out  and  orna- 


mented with  reference  to  all  these  improve- 
menis,  and  we  are  assured  that  it  will  be  but  a 
few  years  before  all  will  be  made.  Those 
grounds  are  worth  to-day  the  sum  of  $1,000  per 
acre  or  876,000,  and  the  best  thing  connected 
with  them  is  that  the  society  owns  them  and  is 
free  of  debt,  and  has  already  a  pretty  good  sum 
in  the  building  fund. 

Horses  in  Training. 

We  could  not  leave  tho  fair  grounds  without 
taking  a  look  at  the  many  fast  horses  that  are 
there  in  training  for  the  fair  of  the  society,  and 
for  the  races  at  the  State  Fair. 

Seeing  a  fine  looking  horse  about  ready  for  his 
morning  exercise,  we  were  attracted  to  the 
stable  he  had  just  left  to  meet  the  well-known 
gentleman  and  turfman  A.  C.  St.  John,  about 
to  start  his  excellent  horse  Defiance  around  the 
track.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  go, 
and  his  performance  indicates  that  the  horse  that 
would  throw  dust  in  his  eyes  will  have  some 
work  on  hand.  Mr.  St.  John  has  a  stable  of 
nine  horses — pacers,  Defiance  and  Trifle;  trot- 
ters, Belmont,  Proctor,  Jenny  Spencer  and 
Robert  Bonner;  runners — Demorett,  St.  John 
and  Jessie  Lane;  J.  W.  Donoldson  has  the  two 
running  fillies  Irene  Harding  and  Lulu  Jackson; 
(t.  Fancher  has  trotters,  Frank,  Baltimore 
Belle,  Beach  Colt,  Ike  Cooke,  Spence,  Hunter, 
Ethan  Allen  and  J.  M.  Patchen,  Jr. 

Robert  Wooding  has  runners,  Phil  Sheridan 
and  Filly,  Mission  Belle. 

Chas.  Murphy  has  Peri,  Omaha  and  Mary 
Watson — and  the  old  veteran  trainer  J.  M. 
Daniels,  has  under  his  charge  the  promising 
McLellan  Colt,  Longfellow.  Additional  stables 
of  horses  are  soon  expected  on  the  ground,  and 
the  people  of  the  State  may  look  for  fun  when 
all  the  horses  from  the  several  counties  .ml 
district  fairs  meet  to  contest  for  the  purses 
offered  by  the  State  Society  at  the  State  Fair. 
Next  week  we  will  accompany  our  readers  up  the 
valley  among  the  wheat  fields,  vineyards,  hop 
fields,  strawberry  and  blackberry  patches,  nur- 
series, orchards  and  herds  of  fine  cattle. 

Setting  Cream  for  Butter. 

A  correspondent  of  the  But!-'.  .  A  B ..  in  the 
course  of  his  peregrinations  through  a  portion 
of  Marin  county,  makes  the  following  nofa  is 
regard  to  a  method  of  setting  milk  for  cream, 
which,  as  it  may  be  new  to  some  of  our  butter 
makers,  we  give  as  follows:  "  On  our  way  we 
stopped  at  the  ranch  of  Mr.  (rawsen,  a  Swed- 
ish farmer,  who  has  adopted  the  new  system 
of  dairy  farming. 

His  milk  is  set  in  20  gallon  cans,  which  are 
kept  for  about  thirty-six  hours  immersed  in 
cold  water.  Mr.  Crawsen  claims  that  by  his 
system  the  yield  of  butter  is  increased  fifteen 
percent.;  that  the  butter  is  always  sw 
clean,  and  the  skimmed  milk,  instead  of  turn- 
ing sour,  is  available  for  making  cheese." 

This  method  of  setting  milk  in  deep  cans  is 
not  new.  It  has  been  tried  during  the  past 
three  years  by  some  of  the  most  scientific  and 
careful  dairymen  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  in 
every  instance,  as  far  as  reported,  resulted  in 
favor  of  shallow  setting,  at  a  depth  of  three 
or  four  inches,  as  regards  the  actual  quantity  of 
cream. 

It  was  found  that  shallow  setting  yielded  the 
most  cream,  and  in  the  shortest  time;  but  that 
the  milk  soured  sooner  than  when  set  in  cans 
eighteen  inches  deep,  rendering  the  milk  in 
twenty-four  hours  unfit  for  cheese-making. 
The  fact  is  established  in  England,  Switzer- 
land, and  more  recently  in  the  Eastern  States, 
that  the  presence  of  cream  in  milk  is  not  abso- 
lutely required  in  the  production  of  a  perfectly 
marketable  cheese,  that  pays  well  for  the 
making. 

Hence  the  system  of  deep  «etting  may  \» 
advantageous,  by  using  the  skimmed  milk  for 
cheese,  where  the  necessary  cold  spring  water 
can  be  made  available  for  keeping  the  milk  at 
the  proper  temperature. 

California  Fish  axd  Birds. — It  would  seem 
that  the  New  Zealand  people  do  not  have  a 
very  lively  appreciation  of  the  fish  and  birds  of 
California.  The  Auckland  Acclimatization  So- 
ciety, who  are  in  correspondence  with  the  San 
Francisco  Acclimatization  Society,  resolved 
recently  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
American  birds.  As  to  the  fish,  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  California  salm- 
on was  a  very  inferior  kind  of  fish,  of 
no  use  for  sporting  purposes,  and  would  not 
jump  at  a  fly.  Some  one  stated  that  it  very 
much  resembled  the  hall  trout  of  Scotland, 
from  which  we  infer  that  the  hall  trout  of  Scot- 
land do  not  amount  to  much.  The  Socieh  ac- 
knowledged the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
San  Francisco  Acclimatization  Society  with 
thanks,  and  said  that  they  would  exchange  any 
thing  they  had,  but  that  there  were  plenty  of 
California  quail  in  the  Province  at  present,  and 
they  would  wait  for  further  instructions  con- 
cerning the  trout. 
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Revolution  in   California   Wine    Cask 
Making. 

Hitherto  all  the  lumber  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  wine  casks  has  been  Eastern  oak,  and 
this  of  course  has  had  to  be  imported  at  very  high 
rates.  For  example  it  now  sells  retail,  at  $100 
to  $125  per  thousand,  whereas  redwood  costs 
only  $37%  retail  in  this  market.  Now  it  is 
quite  evident,  that  if  redwood  could  be  substi- 
tuted for  it  there  would  be  an 

An  Immense  Saving 
Effected  in  the  cost  of  the  casks,  and  these 
have  always  formed  the  most  expensive  of  the 
items  connected  with  the  manufacture  and  ex- 
port of  wine.  Redwood  has  been  frequently 
attempted  to  be  used  as  a  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  wine  casks,  but  the  experiments 
with  it  have  generally  proved  failures,  inas- 
much as  the  coloring  matter  contained  in  it, 
has  given  a  bitter  and  disagreeable  taste  to  the 
wine.  Several  manufacturers  of  wine  in  the 
country  districts  have,  however,  steamed  the 
casks  after  making  them,  and  coloring  matter 
thereby  removed,  the  wine  kept  just  as  well  in 
them  as  in  oak  built  casks. 

Among  the  gentlemen  who  have  joined  this 
business, are  Arpad  Harasthy,  Esq.,  with  Lands- 
beigcr  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Pellet  &  Carver,  of  St. 
Helena, Mr.  Hood,  of  Sonoma,  and  WestBros.,  of 
Stockon.  The  plan  of  steaming  after  making, 
has  failed  to  be  entirely  successful,  on  account  of 
the  great  shrinkage  of  the  wood.  However,  the 
Messrs.  Fulda  and  Sons,  wine-cask  makers,  cor. 
of  Commercial  and  Davis  streets,  in  this  city, 
have  solved  the  difficulty  by  adopting  the  pro- 
cess of 

Steaming  the  Lumber 
Before  making  the  casks.  They  are  pioneers 
in  the  introduction  on  the  coast  of  steam  ma- 
chinery in  the  business  of  coopering,  and  have 
introduced  several  labor-saving  machines  of 
their  own  invention  into  it,  as  well  as  being  the 
first  to  render  of  practical  use,  this  change  in 
the  material  for  the  manufacture  of  casks, 
They  receive  the  redwood  at  the  factory  from 
Mendocino,  in  large  bolts,  cut  to  any  size  that 
may  be  required  These  bolts  are  first  cut  in- 
to thicknesses  and  steamed  for  a  week,  in 
an  air  tight-box,  twenty-five  feet  long,  and 
capable  of  holding  at  once  10,000  feet  of  lumber. 
This  box  is  kept  all  the  time  filled  with  hot 
steam  conveyed  thither  by  a  pipe  leading  from 
the  steam  boiler.  At  the  end  of  the  week  all 
the  sap,  coloring  matter,  etc.,  is  entirely  re- 
moved, and  the  lumber  comes  out  half  bleach- 
ed,much  shrunken,  and  not  over  half  its  previ- 
ous weight.  The  process,  moreover,  causes  the 
wood  to  become  much  tougher  and  makes  the 
grain  closer,  as  has  been  proved  by  practice. 
The  effect  of  the  steaming  may  be  estimated, 
when  it  is  known  that  sawdust  taken  from  the 
prepared  lumber  and  steeped  for  a  week  is  as 
colorless  as  mucilage,  whereas  without,  the 
wood  from  which  it  has  been  taken,  having  un- 
dergone the  process,  it  would  be  as  black  as  a 
similar  solution  of  logwood.  After  steaming  it  is 
seasoned  and  dried,  and  it  is  then  ready 
for  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  Messrs. 
Fulda  &  Sons  are,  however,  making  prep- 
arations for  the  future  drying  of  the  lum- 
ber by  heated  steam,  and  thus  effecting  a  great 
saving  in  point  of  time.  The  saving  effected  by 
the  use  of  redwood  is  just  about  one-half  the 
cost  of  the  casks,  those  made  from  oak  costing 
about  15c.  per  gallon  per  cask,  while  those 
made  from  redwood  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 

The  First  Cask 

Manufactured  by  them  under  this  system  has 
been  for  J.  R.  Snyder,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Wine  Growers'  Association.  It  holdsl,700 
gallons.  Its  staves  are  three  inches  thick  at 
the  ends,  and  two  in  the  middle.  The  head  is 
made  of  lumber  three  inches  thick,  the  central 
piece  being  of  oak,  with  a  manhole  in  the  mid- 
dle. It  has  12  hoops  made  of  2%  by  3-16  inch 
iron.  This  firm  has  also  commenced  to  manu- 
facture tanks  similarly  from  redwood,  and  have 
now  orders  for  a  dozen  from  Dr.  Crano,  of  St. 
Helena.    They  have  also  invented 

An  Apparatus  for  Filling    Tanks. 

One  source  of  trouble  to  wine  growers  has  been 
hitherto  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  fill  the 
tanks  completely,  a  small  space  always  remain- 
ing between  the  surface  of  the  wine  and  the 
head  of  the  tanks.  This  frequently  caused  the 
wine  to  sour,  but  the  new  invention  will  pre- 
clude all  possibility  of  this  happening. 


The  Olive  in  California. 

At  the  old  Mission  of  San  Diego,  which  is 
six  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  New  San 
Diego,  are  three  hundred  olive  trees,  that  are 
from  80  to  100  years  old.  Some  of  these  trees 
are  18  inches  in  diameter,  near  the  ground, 
and  from  20  to  40  feet  high,  branching  and 
spreading  like  large  willows  from  numerous  di- 
visions near  the  ground.  As  there  are  very 
many  persons  even  in  California,  who  have 
never  seen  an  olive  tree,  we  will  say  something 
of  the  general  features  of  the  tree  and  its  fruit. 
The  olive  in  its  growth,  habit  and  appearance 
resembles  the  willow  more  than  any  other  tree, 
except  that  the  wood  is  very  compact  and  solid, 
more  like  the  California  Laurel;  and  yet  like 
the  willow  is  grown  readily  from  cuttings.  These 
are  prepared  by  cutting  the  bodies  and  limbs  of 
the  tree,  of  from  one  inch  to  4  inches  in  diame- 
ter, into  cuttings  two  feet  in  length.  These  are 
set  in  the  ground  perpendicularly  their  whole 
length,  or  so  that  their  tops  are  just  visible. 

They  are  obtained  at  any  time  from  January 
to  March,  but  it  has  been  noticed  that  those  set 
about  the  first  of  March,  make  a  quicker  and 
better  growth  than  many  that  were  set  earlier. 
The  first  year  there  are  several  shoots  from  a 
cutting  all  of  which  are  allowed  to  grow,  but 
the  second  year  all  are  taken  off  but  the  strong- 
est one,  which  is  tied  to  a  stake  to  keep  it 
straight  and  upright  and  this  should  be  kept 
up  for  three  years,  when  they  will  mostly  sup- 
port themselves.     , 

They  will  make  a  growth  of  from  7  to  10  feet 
in  the  first  3  years.  They  have  a  leaf  some- 
what resembling  the  willow,  light  green  on  one 
side  and  dark  green  on  the  other.  Thos.  J. 
Davies,  of  San  Diego,  who  politely  furnishes 
us  the  information  we  here  impart,  and  who  is 
the  lessee  for  a  term  of  years  of  the  olive  or- 
chard referred  to,  and  who  is  familiar  with  the 
culture,  advises  the  setting  of  the  cuttings  in 
all  cases,  in  the  places  they  are  to  remain,  and 
would  set  them  25  feet  apart. 

All  About  the  Fruit. 
The  olive  blooms  in  April  and  May,  a  small, 
white  blossom  very  thickly  set  upon  the  limbs, 
but  posesses  no  particular  fragrance,  and  what 
there  is,  nothing  agreeable  about  it.  The  fruit 
sets  and  expands,  of  a  deep  green  color,  till 
nearly  or  quite  full  grown,  when  it  assumes  a 
yellowish  green  tint;  after  which  they  become 
red  like  a  plum  and  when  fully  ripe,  black. 

It  is  when  they  are  assuming  the  yellowish 
tint,  that  they  are  in  proper  condition  for  pick- 
ling. The  olives  are  picked  from  the  tree  and 
simply  immersed  in  cold  water,  which  water  is 
changed  every  day  for  a  month,  sometimes  it 
requires  2  and  even  3  months;  the  rule  is, 
until  the  bitterness  is  entirely  removed.  They 
are  then  put  in  brine  of  moderate  strength  and 
in  one  week  are  ready  for  eating. 

There  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  about  the 
progress  of  growth  in  the  olive;  for  though  the 
blossoming  season  is  not  of  long  duration,  the 
olives  are  ripening  continuously  from  Septem- 
ber and  October  till  the  next  May,  so  that  the 
last  of  the  crop  are  ripening  when  the  trees  are 
in  bloom  for  the  next  crop. 

Extracting  the  Oil. 
Olives  for  oil  should  be  fully  ripe  and  gath- 
ered only  as  they  drop  from  the  trees.  They 
are  then  spread  thinly  and  thoroughly  dried, 
generally  on  floors  or  tables  indoors;  in  which 
condition  they  can  be  kept  until  a  sufficient 
quantity  are  ready  for  the  extraction  of  the  oil. 
The  dried  olives  are  then  ground  or  mashed, 
then  thrown  into  vats  of  hot  water  where  they 
remain  till  soaked  perfectly  soft,  then  put  in 
strong  sacks  and  pressed  in  any  powerful  press 
available.  During  the  pressing,  hot  water  is 
thrown  upon  the  outside  of  the  sacks.  The 
mixed  oil  and  water  as  it  runs  from  the  press  is 
quite  black,  partaking  of  the  color  of  the  dried 
olive.  It  is  run  in  15  or  20  gallon  jars  and  al- 
lowed to  settle.  The  oil  is  then  poured  off  into 
large  tin  cans  for  a  further  settling  and  the  con- 
venience of  being  drawn  off  when  wanted. 

A  better  quality  of  oil  is  obtained  by  soak- 
ing the  olive  in  hot  water,  and  bruising  the 
pulp  without  mashing  the  pits,  but  as  the  ker- 
nel of  the  pit  contains  a  little  oil,  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  inferior  oil  is  obtained  when  they  are 
mashed.  Mr.  Davies  finds  by  test  that  it  re- 
quires ten  gallons  of  olives  to  produce  one  gal- 
lon of  oil,  and  that  the  cost  attending  the  gath- 
ering and  rendering  the  oil  in  a  perfectly  com- 
mercial condition  to  be  $1.20  per  gallon.  The 
refuse  pulp  after  the  oil  is  extracted  is  excel- 
lent feed  for  hogs,  with  a  fattening  quality 
fully  equal  to  barley. 


Mr.  D.  brought  with  him  from  San  Diego 
45  gallons  of  excellent  oil  of  his  own  make,  a 
bottle  of  which  is  in  our  possession  for  inspec- 
tion. The  unripe  olives  for  pickling  are  worth 
from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  a  gallon. 
Mr.  D.  will  have  cuttings  at  the  proper  season 
for  sale  at  five  cents  each,  at  San  Diego;  large 
quantities  to  one  order,  at  a  lower  rate.  Ad- 
dress T.  J.  Davies,  San  Diego. 

The  Fruit  Trade  of  San  Francisco. 

The  orchards  of  the  country  are  now  begin- 
ning to  pour  into  this  market  their  wealth  of 
fruit,  and  our  wharves,  and  the  streets  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city,  are  literally  flooded  with 
it,  and  filled  with  a  busy  throng  of  buyers  and 
sellers,  and  curious  sight-seers.  One  walking 
through  Davis  street  or  the  lower  part  of  Clay 
street,  would  imagine  that  fruit  was  one  of  the 
great  staples  of  the  country.  It  will  in  future 
be.  Millions  of  acres  of  otherwise  worthless 
hill  lands,  when  planted  with  certain  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  and  with  vines  will  return  far  more 
to  the  cultivator  than  if  they  were  so  many 
acres  of  fertile  plain. 

The  Fruit  Season 
In  a  manner  extends  the  year  round;  there  is 
no  month  in  which  we  do  not  receive  cargoes 
from  the  country,  but  it  chiefly  extends  from 
July  to  December.  That  is  the  California  fruit 
season  for  the  trade  in  imported  fruit  extends 
from  December  to  July.  Thus  our  merchants 
are  kept  busy  the  whole  year  through.     The 

Extent  of  the  California  Fruit  Trade, 

May  be  estimated  by  the  following  facts.  We 
have  a  steamer  the  "Reform,"  now  making 
regular  trips  every  two  days  up  and  down  the 
Sacramento  to  Old  River,  and  heraverage  cargo 
consists  of  3,840  baskets  of  peaches,  550  boxes 
of  tomatoes,  850  baskets  of  plums,  27  do  of 
pears,  100  boxes  of  apples,  2,100  melons  and 
a  few  nectarines  and  figs.  The  value  of  these  is 
about  $3,000,  at  present  wholesale  rates. 
Reckoning  ninety  trips  during  the  season,  this 
steamer  alone  would  bring  $270,000  from 
Sacramento.  Now  this  is  not  more  than  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  production  of  the  State.  The 
value  of  our  fruit  product  therefore  cannot  be 
less  than  $3,000,000,  when  we  have  included 
the  orange  and  lemon  product  of  Los  Angeles, 
which  last  year  was  4,092,000  of  the  former,  and 
600,000  of  the  latter.  The  quantity  coming  to 
market  this  year  from  home  sources,  has  de- 
creased a  little  when  compared  with  that  of 
last  year.  Peaches  have  been  affected  by  the 
mildew,  and  the  crop  of  apricots  has  been 
light.  But  the  whole  crop  is  usually  so  im- 
mense, that  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in 
the  supply  to  this  market. 

What  Becomes  of  It. 
Probably  twenty-five  per  cent,  is  packed  in 
this  City  and  Oakland,  and  by  farmers  and 
others  throughout  the  State,  a  small  quantity 
is  shipped  East,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
total  crop  is  spoiled  in  bringing  to  market  and 
in  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  the  rest  is  used 
for  domestic  consumption.  The  canning  of 
of  fruit  is  amongst  the  most  important  of  our 
industries  and  has  grown  to  great  dimensions 
within  a  very  few  years.  It  has  given  a  very 
great  impetus  to  the  business  of  fruit  growing, 
and  will  in  coming  years  be  able  to  use  up 
all  the  fruit  that  we  can  produce,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  a  large  and  increasing  export  trade  to 
the  East,  to  Mexico,  Victoria,  China,  Japan  etc. 

Fruit  Trade  East 
Is  chiefly  in  choice  Bartlett  pears  and  grapes. 
To  this  will  be  added  by  and  by  one  in  oranges 
and  lemons,  which  are  now  imported  to  New 
York  from  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  evident 
that  when  our  fruit  growers  in  the  southern 
section  of  the  State  have  extended  their  orange 
and  lemon  orchards  and  paid  attention  to  the  pro- 
duction of  good  fruit,  that  we  will  be  able  to  se- 
cure this  trade.  The  fruit  trade  East  is  as  yet 
in  its  infancy;  we  will  in  future  supply  the 
principal  part  of  the  semi-tropical  fruit  required 
in  the  Atlantic  and  tho  Mississippi  Valley 
States.  It  is  now  crippled  by  the  high  freight 
tariff.  Fruit  to  Ogden,  one-third  the  distance, 
is  charged  the  same  rates  as  flour  to  New  York. 
This  requires  attention. 

The  Import  Trade 
From  Tahiti  and  the  Islands  has  this  year  been 
very  considerable.  Vessel  after  vessel  has 
come  loaded.  We  have  received  20  cargoes 
of  oranges  aggregating  4,000,000,  as  well  as 
85,000  lime,  and  102,000  cocoanuts.  About 
I  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  oranges  and  limes  are 
j  spoiled  during  the  voyap''. 


Prices. 

The  following  are  the  latest  wholesale  ra« 
Apples,  choice,  $1.25  to  $2.00  per  box;  do. 
common  50  c.  to  $1.00;  Pears,  Bartlett,  $2.50 
to  $4.00;  do.  Bloodgood,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  do. 
cooking,  75c.  to  $1.00;  Apricots,  8c.  to  9c.  per 
lb.;  Nectarines,  3c.  to  5c.  per  lb. ;  Plums,  Brad- 
shaws  $1.50  to  $2  per  box;  do.  Peach,  6c.  to  7c 
per  lb.;  do.  Columbia,  $1.50  to  $2  per  box;  do 
Imperial  Gage,  75c.  per  box  or  basket;  German 
Prunes,  6c.  to  8c.  per  lb.;  Cherries,  12%c.  to 
20c;  Peaches,  Choice  Crawford,  $1  to  $1.25 
per  basket;  do.  Tillotson,  60c.  to  70c;  do.  Dol- 
ly Varden,  30c  to  50c ;  Strawberries,  $2.50  to 
$3  per  chest;  Raspberries,  9c.  to  12%c  per  lb. ; 
Sweetwater  Grapes,  3c  to  7e.  per  lb.;  Curants, 
5c  to  6c  per  lb.;  Siberian  Crab  Apples,  $1.50 
to  $2  per  box;  Oranges,  Tahiti,  $35  per  M.; 
Lemons,  Sicily,  $14  to  $16  per  box;  Limes, 
$10  to  $15  per  M.;  Bananas,  $2  to  $4  per 
bunch;  Cocoanuts,  $8  per  100;  Pine  Apples, 
$8  to  $9  per  dozen. 

Farm  Laborers. 

We  want  a  great  many  more  intelligent  white 
laborers  in  California.  We  say  white  and  in- 
telligent, and  we  couple  these  together,  be- 
cause it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  numbers  of 
white  men  who  claim  to  be  competent  farm 
hands,  and  hire  themselves  out  for  labor  in  the 
harvest  fields  and  in  the  plowing  season,  are 
positively  not  as  intelligent  as  regards  the  pros- 
ecution of  ordinary  farm  labor,  as  are  the 
darker  colored  "  heathen  Chinee." 

White  men  who  float  out  from  the  cities,  with 
no  care  but  to  get  employment  at  high  wages , 
who  know  no  more  about  farming  than  what  they 
have  learned  on  shipboard,  or  beside  the  mor- 
tar bed,  or  in  hanging  around  the  fashionable 
drinking  saloons,  are  not  as  competent  to  do 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  farm  hand  as  is  the 
darkest  and  most  vagabondish  looking  Chinee 
in  the  land. 

And  yet  if  the  latter  are  employed  to  do  the 
same  amount  of  work,  and  doing  it  better,  for 
less  or  even  the  same  wages,  a  great  hue  and 
cry  is  raised  because  these  darker  skinned  but 
industrious  men  are  employed  in  preference  to 
white  incompetent  drones. 

Higher  Rates  of  Wages. 

If  white  men  want  better  wages  because  they 
are  white,  let  them  at  least  equal  in  skill  if 
they  do  not  excel  the  Mongolian.  Theysnould 
be  able  to  direct  the  labor  of  the  man  of  lower 
cast;  teach  him  how  to  manage  the  farm  ani- 
mals, the  handling  of  farm  implements,  the 
wagon,  plow,  harrow  and  all  the  diversified 
knowledge'  incident  to  the  management  of  a 
well  ordered  agricultural  establishment;  know 
enough  to  be  his  overseer  and  director,  instead 
of  complaining  that  the  dark  skin  is  made  his 
equal.  Then  may  the  white  laborer  demand 
higher  wages  with  some  show  of  reason,  but 
not  before. 

What  Gives  Value   to  Labor. 

With  all  industries  and  manufactures  it  is 
the  superior  quality  of  the  goods,  all  being  held 
at  the  same  price,  that  will  command  the 
quickest  sales,  and  no  one  can  reasonably 
complain  that  he  gets  a  lesser  price  than  an- 
other, so  long  as  he  produces  an  inferior  arti- 
cle. 

Now  the  goods  of  the  farm  laborer  are 
simply  the  work  of  his  hands  and  if  he  cannot 
produce  as  good  labor  as  others,  he  should  not 
expect  the  same  price.  It  is  the  skilled  work- 
man in  all  countries,  and  not  the  color  of  the 
man's  face,  that  commands  better  wages  than 
the  unskilled;  and  the  principle  will  apply  just 
as  properly  to  farm  hands  as  to  any  body  of 
workmen  in  our  factories,  machine  shops  or  in 
the  construction  of  buildings. 

A  Difficulty    in  the  Way. 

With  the  present  system  of  fanning  so  com- 
mon to  California,  in  which  a  single  staple  crop 
as  of  wheat  for  instance,  is  made  the  whole 
business  of  the  farmer  for  the  entire  year,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  steady  employment  to  the 
large  number  of  farm  hands  required  during 
the  harvest  season. 

Were  it  not  for  this,  the  farmer  could  select 
from  among  tho  laborers  offering  and  put  upon 
trial  only  those  who  could  earn  their  wages; 
but  until  a  more  diversified  system  of  cropping 
is  pursued,  the  labor  on  which  is  extended 
throughout  the  year,  giving  employment  to  a 
lesser  number  of  men  than  is  now  required 
through  the  harvest,  but  that  lesser  number 
constantly  employed,  or  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  so  long  will  inefficient  farm  hands  be 
found  ready  to  offer  themselves,  at  such  wages 
as  the  necessities'  of  the  employer  may  seem  to 
warrant. 
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Tell  it   Again. 

A  little  golden  bead  close  to  my  knee, 
Sweet  eyes  of  tender  gentianella  blue 
Fixed  upon  mine,  a  little  coaxing  voice, 

Only  we  two 

"  Tell  it  again" — insatiate  demand! 
And  like  a  toiling  spider  where  1  sat 
I  wove  and  spun  the  many-colored  webs 

Of  this  and  that — 

Of  Dotty  Fringle  sweeping  out  ber  ball — 
Of  Greedy  Bear — of  Santa  Clans  the  good, 
And  bow  the  little  children  met  the  months 

Within  the  wood. 

"Tell  it   again  "—and    though   the   sand-man 

came 
Dropping  his  drowsy  grains  in  each   blue   eye, 
"Tell  it    again,  oh  just  once   more" — was  still 
The  sleepy  cry. 

My  Spring-time  violet  early  snatched  away 
To  fairer  gardens,  all  unknown  to  me — 
Gardens  of  whose  invisible,  guarded  gates 

I  bave  no  key — 

I  weave  my  fancies  now  for  other  ears, 
Thy  sister  blossoms,  who  beside  me  sits, 
Rosy,  imperative,  and  quick  to  mark 

My  lagging  wits — 

But  still  the  stories  bear  thy   namo,  are   thine, 
Part  of  the  sunshine  of  thy  brief,  sweet  day, 
Though  in  her  little  warm  and  living  hands 

The  book  I  lay. 


The  Queen  at  the  Paper  Mill. 

The  queen  was  riding  out  in  her  grand 
carriage,  the  horses  tossing  their  plumes 
as  if  they  felt  themselves  a  little  better 
thaD  common  horses,  and  the  footman  all 
decked  out  in  red,  feeling  that  they  had 
something  royal  about  them.  The  queen 
had  always  ,had  every  thing  she  wanted,  and 
so  was  quite  miserable  because  she  could 
not  think  of  a  want  to  supply,  or  a  new 
place  to  visit. 

At  last  she  bethought  her  that  they  had 
just  been  building  a  new  paper  mill,  a  few 
miles  out  of  the  city.  Now  she  had  never 
seen  a  paper  mill,  and  so  she  determined 
to  stop  a  little  way  off,  there  leave  her  car- 
riage, and  walk  in,  not  as  a  queen,  but  as 
an  unknown,  common  lady.  She  went  in 
alone,  and  told  the  owner  she  would  like 
to  see  his  mill.  He  was  in  a  great  hurry, 
and  did  not  know  that  she  was  the  queen, 
but  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  can  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  this  lady,  and  add  to  her 
knowledge,  and  though  I  am  terribly  hur- 
ried, yet  I  will  do  this  kindness."  He 
then  showed  her  all  the  machinery,  how 
they  bleach  the  rags, and  make  them  white; 
how  they  giind  them  into  pulp;  how  they 
make  sheets,  and  smooth  and  dry  them, 
and  make  them  beautiful.  The  queen 
was  astonished  and  delighted.  She  would 
now  have  something  new  to  think  and  talk 
about. 

Just  as  she  was  about  leaving  the  mill, 
she  came  to  a  room  tilled  with  old,  worn 
out,  dirty  rags.  At  the  door  of  this  room 
was  a  great  multitude  of  poor,  dirty  men, 
and  women,  and  children,  bringing  old 
bags  on  their  backs,  tilled  with  bits  of 
rags  and  paper,  parts  of  old  newspapers, 
and  the  like,  all  exceedingly  filthy.  These 
were  rag-pickers,  who  had  picked  these 
old  things  out  of  the  streets  and  gutters  of 
the  great  city. 

"  What  do  you  do  with  all  these  vile 
things?"  said  the  queen. 

"  Why,  madam,  I  make  paper  out  of 
them.  To  be  sure  they  are  not  very  profit- 
able stock,  but  I  can  use  them,  and  it  keeps 
these  poor  creatures  in  bread." 

"But  these  rags!  Why,  sir,  they  are  of 
all  colors,  and  how  do  you  make  them 
white?" 

',Oh!  I  have  the  power  of  taking  out  all 
the  dirt  and  old  colors.  You  see  that  scar- 
let and  that  crimson,  yet  I  can  make 
even  scarlet  and  crimson,  the  hardest  col- 
ors, to  remove  and  become  white  as  snow." 

"Wonderful,  wonderful,"  said  the  queen. 

She  then  took  her  leave,  but  the  polite 
owner  of  the  mill  insisted  on  walking,  and 
seeing  her  safe  in  ber  carriage.  When  she 
got  in  and  bowed  to  him  with  a  smile,  and 
he  saw  all  the  grand  establishment,  he 
knew  it  was  the  queen. 

"Well,  well,"  said  he,  "she  has  learned 
something  at  any  rate.  I  wish  it  may  be  a 
lesson  in  true  religion." 

A  lew  -days  after,  the  queen  found  lying 


upon  her  writing  desk,  a  pile  of  the  most 
beautiful  polished  paper  she  had  ever  seen. 
On  each  sheet  were  the  letters  of  her  own 
name  and  her  own  likeness.  How  she  did 
admire  it!  She  found  also  a  note  within, 
which  she  read.     It  ran  thus: 

"Will  my  queen  be  pleased  to  ac- 
cept a  specimen,  of  my  paper,  with  the  as- 
surance that  every  sheet  was  manufactured 
out  of  the  contents  of  those  dirty  bags 
which  she  saw  on  the  backs  of  the  poor 
rag-pickers?  All  the  filth  and  the  colors 
are  washed  out,  and  I  trust  the  result  is 
such  as  even  a  queen  may  admire.  Will 
the  queen  also  allow  me  to  say  that  I  have 
had  many  a  good  sermon  preached  to  me 
in  my  mill?  I  can  understand  how  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  can  take  the  poor 
heathen,  the  low,  sinful  creatures  every- 
where, viler  than  the  rags,  and  wash  them 
and  make  them  clean;  and  how,  'though 
their  sins  be  as  scarlet,  He  can  make  them 
whiter  than  snow;  and  though  they  be  red, 
like  crimson,  He  can  make  tliem  as  wooL' 
I  can  see  that  He  can  write  His  own  name 
on  the  foreheads,  as  the  queen  will  fiud  her 
name  on  each  sheet  of  paper;  and  I  can  see 
how,  as  these  filthy  rags  may  go  into  the 
palace  and  be  ever  admired,  some  poor, 
vile  sinner  J  may  be  washed  in  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb,  and  be  received  into  the  palace 
of  the  Great  King  in  heaven." 

Corsets  on  GrowiDg  Girls. 

A  great  many  little  children  have  cor- 
sets put  on  them  at  seven  and  eight  years 
old.  It  is  useless  to  tell  us  that  they  are 
not  tight  and  do  no  harm,  they  are  made 
of  firm  material,  with  bones  stitched  in  in 
every  direction.  If  they  do  not  positively 
pinch  the  form,  they  confine  and  prevent 
free  motion  of  lungs,  stomach  and  ab- 
dominal muscles.  Carefully  notice  how 
these  children  breathe?  Do  you  see?  There, 
place  your  arm  carelessly  around  her — 
she  does  not  in  breathing  use  the  abdom- 
inal muscles  with  any  degree  of  free- 
dom. Look  at  that  little  half-breed  girl, 
innocent  of  corsets!  See  how  deep  she 
breathe*,  how  straight  she  stands — her 
shoulders  thrown  back,  her  nostrils  dis- 
tented  and  eyes  flashing!  Coax  her  to  your 
side,  mother,  and  notice  the  round,  firm 
muscles  of  body  and  limbs.  Notice  how 
deeply  she  breathes — how  the  chest  heaves 
— what  a  billowy  motion  of  the  whole 
trunk.  Contrast  it  with  your  white  lilies. 
"Why  can  they  not  breathe  as  freely?" 
That  is  what  I  am  telling  you.  Now  con- 
trast the  two  girls;  the  half-breed  is 
straight  as  an  arrow,  your  daughter  is 
stoop-shouldered  ;  the  shoulder-blades  of 
the  Indian  lie  flat  and  close  back;  those  of 
your  child  are  prominent.  The  chest  is  well 
rounded  in  the  Indian;  your  child  is  flat- 
breasted  and  has  deformed  shoulders.  The 
abdominal  muscles  of  the  IndiaD  are 
tense  and  firm,  her  waist  about  her  belt 
large;  your  child  is  soft,  flabby  and  cor- 
respondingly feeble.  The  floating  ribs  of 
the  Indian  are  in  place,  giving  width  and 
a  large  waist;  in  your  daughter  they  have 
been  compressed  by  her  corsets  and  heavy 
clothes  until  the  breast-bone  is  unnatural- 
ly prominent,  but  the  waist  is  delicately 
tapered. 

Please,  now  you  have  noticed  all  these 
points,  undress  your  daughter,  let  her 
jump  the  rope  or  play  with  the  baby  until 
she  forgets  herself;  then  notice  the  differ- 
ence in  the  freedom  and  depth  of  her 
breathing.  Do  you  not  perceive  the  con- 
trast? "Why  can  she  not  breathe  with 
this  pretty  corset  on?"  Because  the  cor- 
sets are  firm  and  unyielding  in  their  sub- 
stance and  structure.  Because  the  added 
weight  of  garments  heavy  with  thread, 
and  tucks,  and  folds,  and  frills,  drags 
down  upon  the  hips  and  backs  of  the  lit- 
tle victims  until  all  spirit  and  elasticity 
departs,  and  a  weary,  wan,  anxious  look 
creeps  into  their  faces  and  shadows  all 
their  future  life. 


A  Lovin'u  Heart  and  a  pi  easant  counte- 
nance are  commodities  which  a  man  should 
never  fail  to  take  home  with  him.  They 
will  best  season  his  food  and  soften  his 
pillow.  It  were  a  great  thing  for  a  man 
that  his  wife  and  children  could  say  of 
him,  "  He  never  brought  a  frown  or  un- 
happiness  across  his  threshold." 

•Iust  So.  — Tla  puniest  men  and  women,  as 
well  as  the  richest,  can  keep  their  houses  and 
yards  in  good  condition.  Flower-seeds  and 
grass-sod  are  cheap,  and  Nature  sends  its  rain 
and  sunshine  to  all  alike.  She  is  no  respecter 
of  persons,  and  the  morning  glory  and  green 
ivy  ehmb  as  lovingly  up  the  rugged  post  at  the 
poor  man's  door,  as  at  the  gay  verandahs  of  the 
rich. 


The  firmest  friendship  has  been  formed 
in  mutual  adversity. 


California  Literary  Notes. 

Ambrose  Bierce,  formerly '  'Town  Crier," 
of  the  News  Letter,  is  engaged  as  London 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  at 
a  salary  of  $8,000  a  year.  Mr.  Bierce  was 
for  a  long  time  engaged  on  Fiyaro. 

James  Watkins,  formerly  of  the  Times 
of  this  city,  and  for  some  time  on  Fiyaro, 
has  returned  to  this  city. 

The  present  writer  of  the  "Town  Crier" 
of  the  News  Letter  receives  the  magnificent 
weekly  salary  of  §5.  Bierce  used  to  get 
$50. 

J.  P.  Bowman  is  writing  novels  for 
Eastern  weekly  papers,  is  a  contributor  to 
the  Overland  Monthly,  and  writes  miscella- 
neous matter  for  the  <  'nil. 

Charles  Stoddard  is  still  at  Honolulu, 
luxuriating  "under  a  banana  tree,"  and 
writing  prose  sketches  for  the  Overland. 

Calvin  B.  McDonald,  formerly  on  Oak- 
land News,  and  one  of  the  best  newspaper 
writers  in  California,  has  gone  to  St.  Louis 
to  take  a  position  on  one  of  the  leading 
journals  there. 

Prentice  Mulford  is  writing  letters  from 
England  to  the  Bulletin. 

W.  A.  Kendall,  the  poet,  is  at  Pescadero, 
in  very  bad  health. 

Joaquin  Miller  has  gone  East  expecting 
to  lecture. 

Mrs.  Parker  is  city  reporter  for  the  daily 
Post,  and  performs  her  duties  with  ability 
and  credit. 

An  Eastern  Literary  Bureau  have  made 
negotiations  with  Lisle  Lester  (Mrs.  L.  P. 
Higbee)  for  the  exclusive  control  of  her 
writings  for  one  year,  and  take  charge  of 
her  public  readings  at  the  East,  during  the 
coming  fall. 

Miss  Ina  Colbrith  is  credited  by  the 
press  with  being  the  best  poetic  authoress 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Fanny  Green  McDougal  is  writing  a 
book  which  promises  to  meet  with  a  great 
sale. 

Beautiful  Extract.—  I  saw  a  temple 
reared  by  the  hands  of  men,  standing  with 
its  high  pinnacles  in  the  distant  plain.  The 
streams  beat  upon  it— the  God  of  Nature 
hurled  his  thunder  bolt  against  it — and  yet 
it  stood,  as  firm  as  adamant.  Revelry  was 
in  its  halls — the  gay,  the  happy  and  the 
beautiful  were  there;  I  returned,  and  the 
temple  was  no  more,  its  high  walls  lay 
scattered  in  ruins;  moss  and  wild  grass 
grew  wildly  there.  The  young  and  the 
gay  who  revelled  there  had   passed  away. 

1  saw  a  child  rejoicing  in  his  youth— the 
idol  of  his  mother,  the  pride  of  his  father. 
I  returned,  and  the  child  had  become  old, — 
trembling  with  the  weight  of  years,  he 
stood  the  last  of  his  generation — a  stranger 
amidst  the  desolation  around  him. 

I  saw  an  old  oak  stand  in  all  its  pride, 
on  the  mountains— the  birds  were  carroll- 
ing  on  its  boughs.  I  returned,  the  oak 
was  leafless  and  sapless,  the  winds  were 
playing  at  their  pastime  through  its 
branches.  "Who  is  the  destroyer?"  said  I 
to  my  guardian  angel. 

"  It  is  Time,"  said  he.  When  the 
morning  stars  sang  together  in  joy,  over 
the  new  made  world,  he  commenced  his 
course,  and  when  ho  shall  have  destroyed 
all  that  is  beautiful  of  the  earth — plucked 
the  sun  from  his  sphere — veiled  the  moon 
into  blood;  yea,  when  he  shall  have  rolled 
heaven  and  earth  away  as  a  scroll,  then 
shall  an  angel  from  the  Throne  of  God 
come  forth,  and  with  one  foot  on  the  sea, 
and  one  on  the  land,  lift  up  his  hand  to- 
wards Heaven  and  swear  by  Heaven's  eter- 
nal, Time  is,  Time  was,  but  Time   shall  be 


Woman'sPower. — Those  disasters  which 
break  down  the  spirit  of  man,  and  pros- 
trate him  in  the  dust,  seem  to  call  forth  all 
the  energies  of  the  softer  sex,  and  give  such 
intrepidity  and  elevation  of  their  character, 
that  at  times  it  approaches  to  sublimity. 
Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  to  be- 
hold a  soft  and  tender  female,  who  had 
been  all  weakness  and  dependence,  and 
alive  to  every  trivial  roughness,  while 
threading  the  prosperous  paths  of  life,  sud- 
denly rising  in  mental  force  to  be  the  com- 
forter and  supporter  of  her  husband  under 
misfortune,  and  abiding,  with  unshrinking 
firmness,  the  bitterest  blasts  of  adversity. 

Deal  Cakei  ully  with  Yotjk  Children. 
—We  have  no  right  to  cram  our  own  ex- 
perience indiscriminately  down  the  throats 
of  youth.  Children  should  believe  much 
and  sorrow  little;  it  is' not  necessary  that 
because  we — so  many  of  us — believe  little 
or  nothing,  and  sorrow  exceedingly,  we 
should  impart  our  doubts  and  distrees  to 
childhood;  we  ought  not  to  disturb  the 
naturally  healthy  balance  of  their  minds, 
by  discussing  subjects  which  it  requires 
really  intelligent,  thoughtful  people  to  de- 
cide. 


YovJuq  Folks'  CoLdf/ifi. 


Playing  School. 

Six  in  a  row  on  the  doorstep  there; 
Nice  little  schoolma'am,  prim  and  fair: 
Funniest  noses,  dimpled  chins; 
Listen  awhile!  the  school  begins. 

"  Classes  in  'rithmetic,  come  this  way! 
Why  were  you  absent,  Mary  Day? 
Now,  Miss  Susan,  what's  twice  lour? 
Maybe  it's  'leven,  maybe  more. 

"Johnny,  don't  blow  in  your  brother's  ear; 
Stop  it!  or  must  I  interfere? 
Say  your  tables— now  begin; 
'Trustees'  might  come  dropping  in! 

"  What  would  they  ever  say  to  us, 
Finding  school  in  such  a  fuss? 
Baby  Jenny,  how  is  that  V 
DOG,  dear,  don't  spell  cat. 

"  Terrible  boy!  your  face  is  red — 
Why  will  you  stand  upon  your  hi  ad? 
Class  in  spelling  that  will  do; 
Here's  '  sterfiticates'  for  you." 

Faces  as  pure  as  the  morning  sun, 
Voices  that  ring  with  harmless  fun; 
Sweet  is  the  lesson  you  impart! 
Sweet!  and  I  learn  it  all  by  heart! 

Six  in  a  row  on  the  doorstep  there; 
Nice  little  schoolma'am,  prim  and  fair, 
Free  of  the  world,  and  all  its  pain; 
Would  I  could  join  your  school  again.' 

Pug's  Mistress. 

"Here  is  a  little 'un  lost  herself,  Guv- 
nor," said  a  small  street  boy  to  the  old  tail- 
or in  Dark  street. 

"And  Pug,  too,"  said  the  little  one. 

"How  is  it  you  carry  Pug,  when  he  has 
two  more  legs  to  carry  him  than  you  have, 
my  little  lady?"  asked  the  tailor. 

"Those  two  more  legs  are  the  ones  that 
runned  him  away  after  the  bad  dogs,  I 
guess,"  answered  the  little  lady;  "and  then 
I  runned  after  him,  and  I  don't  where  I  is. 

"What  is  your  name?"  asked  the  old 
man. 

"Papa's  darling,"  she  said. 

"But  who  is  papa?" 

"He  is  darling  papa,"  said  the  little  one. 

"Where  do  you  live?"  asked  the  small 
boy. 

"In  house,  and  the  house  all  lost,"  said 
the  child. 

"You  must  not  run  after  dogs,"  said  the 
old  man.  "Scripture  bids  us  beware  of 
dogs.  As  for  myself,  I  give  a  wide  berth 
to  dogs." 

The  little  lady  looked  cheerfully  up  in- 
to the  old  tailor's  face,  in  spite  of  his  severe 
views. 

"And  mayn't  we  come  in,"  she  asked. 

"Bless  me!  yes,  and  welcome!"  he  cried. 
"But  how  will  you  be  found  ?  Your  folks 
will  be  terribly   frightened  after  you." 

"Why,  said  the  little  lady,  "can't  I  tell 
God,  and  can't  God  tell  them,  and  then 
won't  they  come  and  fetch  us?" 

"That,  indeed!"  cried  the  old  man,  with 
a  tear  in  his  eye.  "That,  indeed!  God 
hears  the  young  ravens  when  they  cry,  and 
I  am  pretty  sure  he  will  hear  you  dearie." 

"Run  up  and  down  street,"  he  said  to 
the  boy,  "and  see  if  you  can  see  the 
searchers  after  the  lost  lamb.  She'll  be 
right  soon  missed  from  the  fold." 

He  took  her  into  the  shop,  and  she  and 
Pug  dropped  down  on  the  nearest  stool, 
quite  tired;  at  least  she  was.  Pug  looked 
good  for  another  run,  but  he  kept  quiet, 
feeling  perhaps  that  ho  had  already  done 
mischief  enough  for  one  day. 

She  then  shut  her  eyes,  and  said,  "Our 
Father  who  art  in  heaven,"  and  the  rest  of 
it,  which  you  know.  After  that  she  sat 
still,  looking  at  the  old  man,  and  the  old 
man  every  now  and  then  looked  at  her. 
"The  dearie!"  he  kept  saying;  and  the 
queer  thought  came  into  his  mind;  "May- 
be my  own  little  Polly,  that  God  took  to 
heaven  nigh  fifty  years  ago,  has  come  back 
to  comfort  my  old  heart  these  last  days." 
And  the  thought,  as  you  may  suppose,  al- 
most made  the  old  heart  young,  and  it  felt 
bright  and  gay  again,  as  it  used  to— when 
the  sound  of  quick  steps  in  the  doorway 
startled  all  three.  Pug  gave  a  sudden  bark. 

"Rosa,  Rosa!  you  naughty  darlint!"  ex- 
claimed Biddy,  rushing  into  the  shop  with 
the  street  boy  at  her  heels,  and  snatching 
the  little  lady  in  her  arms;  "yon  darlint! 
you  naughty  darlint!" 

"I  'spected  you,  Biddy,"  said  Rosa, 
quietly,  "I  'spected  you."  And  that  is  the 
way  the  little  one  was  found.— < '/aid's  Pa- 
per. 

Mary  had  a  littl. 
That  grew  upon  her  toe. 
And  everywhere  Mary  wen! 
Tla'  '■"i'n  was  mm  to  go. 
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A  Chapter  on  Pickles. 

Pickles,  a  •'  Terrible  Temptation  " — A  "Device  of 
the  Enemy." 

We  know  of  no  more  convincing  proof  of  the 
total  depravity  in  our  natures,  than  the  profound 
desire  for  pickles,  at  just  the  time  and  moment 
when  we  ought  not,  above  all  things,  to  eat 
of  them.  The  word  pickle,  in  itself,  has  a  dark 
and  evil  sound.  It  is  a  synonym  of  unwhole- 
someness,  and  undoubtedly  had  its  origin  in 
the  period  of  "The  fall, "  which  must  have  been 
of  considerable  duration  to  comprehend  all  the 
evils  ascribed  to  it.  But  until  the  world  is 
vastly  wiser  and  better,  will  pickles  go  out  into 
utter  darkness,  and  be  known  no  more.  There 
never  was  such  a  thing  as  a  wholesome  pickle 
known;  but  as  Sin  has  a  ministry  as  well  as 
Good,  we  purpose  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
Evil  in  giving  a  chapter  on  pickling,  and  after- 
ward, like  Pontius  Pilate,  wash  our  hands  of 
the  whole  matter. 

General  Rules. — For  heating  vinegar,  use  a 
porcelain  lined  vessel.  Brass,  copper  or  tin 
should  not  be  used;  but  if  used  the  greatest 
care  should  be  observed,  both  in  their  -cleanli- 
^ness  and  in  pouring  the  vinegar  out  as  soon  as 
'cooked.  Otherwise,  serious  results  may  super- 
vene. Use  wooden  knives,  forks  and  spoons, 
if  such  implements  are  needed  in  the  pickling 
operations. 

Vessels  fob  Pickles. — Large  mouthed,  glass 
bottles  for  small  quantities;  wooden  vessels 
for  large  quantities  may  be  used,  but  glazed 
jars  must  never  be  used,  as  the  vinegar  acting 
upon  the  glazing;  produces  a  strong  poison. 

Vinegar. — The  best  is  wine  vinegar,  but  it  is 
expensive.  The  next  is  cider  vinegar.  Beer 
vinegar  comes  next.  Pryolignic  vinegar  is  ex- 
ceedingly unwholesome.  By  the  term  pyro- 
lignic,  we  mean  that  manufactured  from  an 
acid  distilled  from  wood.  If  pickles  present  an 
eaten  appearance,  it  signifies  that  the  vinegar 
is  too  sharp.  The  addition  of  alum  hardens 
the  pickles,  and  renders  them  still  more 
"villainous."  Salt  affects  the  life  of  the  vine- 
gar, and  its  use  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible.  Much  boiling  also  injures  the  vine- 
gar. 

Peaches. — Select  the  fruit  fully  grown,  but 
not  fully  ripened.  Wipe  off  the  down  thor- 
oughly, using  either  a  wet  cloth  or  by  pouring 
hot  water  over  the  peaches  and  then  wiping 
them  dry.  To  a  peck  of  fruit  allow  a  gallon, 
or  thereabout,  of  moderately  weak  viuegar, 
three  pounds  of  sugar,  an  ounce  of  cinnamon, 
and  four  or  five  cloves  to  each  peach.  The 
cloves  may  be  stuck  into  the  fruit,  or  the 
spices  boiled  in  a  bag  with  the  sugar  and  vine- 
gar. Put  the  fruit  in  the  vessels  to  hold  it,  and 
pour  the  ingredients  over  it,  boiling  hot.  Be 
careful  and  skim  the  vinegar  well  as  it  boils; 
cover  well  and  set  in  a  cold  place  for  a  few 
days,  when  drain  off  the  vinegar,  heat  it  hot, 
and  pour  on;  when  cold,  the  fruit  and  pickle 
may  be  put  in  glass  jars  and  secured  like  pre- 
serves. Some  picklers  add  the  well-beaten 
whites  of  three  eggs  to  the  above  quantity  of 
vinegar,  scalding  and  skimming  until  clear. 

Pears  are  pickled  after  the  same  manner; 
small  pears   of  uniform   size  are  preferable. 

Plums. — To  six  pounds  of  plums,  three 
pounds  of  sugar,  one  quart  of  vinegar,  and 
one  ounce  each  of  cinnamon  and  cloves.  Ar- 
range the  fruit,  sugar  and  spices  in  layers. 
Scald  the  vinegar  and  pour  it  over  the  fruit. 
Repeat  the  scalding  for  three  or  four  days  in 
succession. 

Sweet  Apples. — To  half  a  peck  of  apples, 
make  a  syrup  of  two  pounds  of  sugar,  and  one 
pint  of  vinegar.  Boil  the  apples  in  this  syrup 
until  tender;  then  remove  them  and  make  a 
new  syrup  of  two  pounds  of  sugar,  and  one  pint 
vinegar.  Add  one  teaspoonful  of  cloves,  and 
the  same  of  cinnamon  tied  in  a  bag.  The  first 
syrup  may  be  used  for  sauces. 

Nasturtiums. — Gather  the  seeds  before  en- 
tirely grown,  and  drop  them  into  cool  vinegar; 
when  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  gathered, 
scald  them  in  the  vinegar,  and  bottle. 

Green  Beans. — Boil  the  beans  in  a  little  salt 
and  water  until  tender;  drain  them  and  put 
them  in  cold  vinegar  into  which  spices  scalded 
in  a  little  vinegar  have  been  thrown. 

Onions. — Remove  the  outer  skin  of  small 
onions;  boil  them  until  half  done  in  salted 
water;  while  hot,  drop  them  into  a  jar  of 
pepper-spiced  vinegar.  Another  way;  soak 
them  for  three  days  in  brine ;  then  scald  them 
in  milk  and  water;  drain,  lay  them  in  a  jar 
and  pour  over  cold  vinegar,  scalded  spices  and 
a  little  alum;  cover  closely. 

Radish  Pods. — Put  them  in  a  brine  for  three 
days;  drain  and  pour  over  them  a  pickle  of 
vinegar,  cloves,  cinnamon  and  pepper  scalded 
together. 

Beets. — Boil  until  tender,  and  drop  while 
hot  into  spiced  vinegar.  If  the  beets  are  large, 
slice  them.  Spiced  vinegar  in  which  peaches 
have  been  pickled  is  good  for  beets. — Rural 
New  Yorker. 

LrNSEED  Oil  Varnish. — Take  eight  pounds 
of  linseed  oil,  and  boil  for  one  hour;  then  add 
one  pound  of  the  best  rosin,  (powdered,)  and 
stir  the  mixture  until  the  rosin  is  dissolved; 
now  add  half  a  pound  of  turpentine,  let  it  cool, 
and  it  is  ready  for  use. 


The  Inside  of  Houses. 

The  Sitttng-Room. — The  sitting,  or  living- 
room,  should  be  the  largest  and  pleasantest  room 
in'the  house.  It  should  always  be  located  at  the 
front,  and  on  the  side  where  the  sun  will  enter 
the  windows.  All  means  should  be  employed 
to  render  it  attractive,  comfortable,  and  conven- 
ient, for  it  is  generally  used  for  the  dining,  as 
well  as  the  sitting-room,  and  is  occupied  for 
more  hours  in  the  day  than  any  other  apart- 
ment. That  indispensible  nuisance,  the  parlor, 
may  be  a  secondary  consideration;  it  has  an  air 
of  frigid  propriety  and  disuse,  and  the  north 
side  of  the  house  is  good  enough  for  it.  The 
kitchen  should  be  spacious,  and  the  pantry  and 
wash-room  handy.  There  can  hardly  be  too 
many  closets.  Every  house  where  civilized  be- 
ings live,  ought  to  be  from  nine  to  twelve  feet 
between  joists. 

The  Library. — Every  house  whose  occupants 
pretend  to  any  degree  of  refinement,  ought  to 
have  a  room  known  as  the  library  or  study. 
Especially  should  every  farm-house  be  so  pro- 
vided. This  room  is  quite  as  important  as  the 
parlor.  Almost  anything  else  should  be  sacri- 
ficed to  it.  It  need  not  be  large,  but  it  must 
be  comfortable,  and  somewhat  secluded,  and  it 
should  be  conveniently  furnished.  Here  there 
should  be  maps,  shelves  for  the  books,  boxes  or 
files  for  the  agricultural  papers,  and  a  good 
desk,  with  apartments  for  letters,  memoran- 
dum book  wherein  to  record  farm  experiments, 
and  a  blotter  and  ledger,  wherein  to  keep  the 
farm  accounts  with  animals,  fields,  and  crops. 
Farmers  ought  to  read  more,  write  more,  and 
think  more,  they  have  no  business  to  be  clods 
or  boors.  With  such  a  room  as  this,  made  at- 
tractive, farmer's  boys  will  be  less  disposed  to 
stroll  about  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  or 
spend  their  time  in  idle  talk,  or  in  bar-rooms, 
stores,  and  other  places,  where  the  idle  and  un- 
cultivated assemble,  and  where  they  often  ac- 
quire the  first  lessons  in  smoking,  drinking, 
and  gaming,  and  they  are  far  more  likely  to  spend 
their  lives  on  the  old  homestead,  too.  Rooms 
ought  to  be  of  a  size  to  fit  carpeting,  which  is 
24  or  36  inches  wide. 

Light. — Do  not  arrange  your  house  so  as  to 
violate  God's  first  command.  Give  it  many  win- 
dows, and  then,  oh  housewife,  keep  your  blinds 
open  during  the  day,  and  your  curtains  drawn 
aside.  If  you  let  in  the  sun  freely  it  may  "fade 
your  carpets,"  but  if  you  do  not  it  will  be  sure 
to  the  mothers  and  children.  The  sun  is  a 
good  physician ;  he  has  never  had  due  credit 
for  his  curative  qualities — for  the  bright  eyes 
and  rosy  cheeks  that  come  from  his  healing 
baths.  Do  you  know  how  puny  is  the  growth 
of  a  potato  vine  along  the  darkened  cellar  wall? 
Such  is  the  health  of  human  beings  living 
where  the  sunshine  is  intercepted  by  the  win- 
dow's drapery.  So  dark  wall  paper  is  not  only 
gloomy,  but  it  physically  unwholesome.  Let  in 
the  sun — for  with  it  come  cheerfulness  and 
strength!  A  dark  room  is  an  enemy  of  good 
health,  good  temper,  and  good  morals. — Ameri- 
can Builder. 


Detection  of  Sulphuric  Acid  in  Vinegar. — 
One  of  the  most  common  and  deleterious  adul- 
terations is  sulphuric  acid  in  vinegar;  hence 
any  ready  means  of  detecting  such  adulteration 
would  be  of  great  convenience  to  every  house- 
wife. The  Journal  of  Pharmacy  says  that  the 
following  process  will  detect  the  500th  part  of 
free  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  accurate  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.  An  ounce  of  the  vinegar  to  be 
examined  is  reduced  by  evaporation  on  a  water 
bath  to  about  half  a  drachm,  or  the  consistency 
of  a  thin  extract;  when  quite  cold,  half  a  fluid 
ounce  of  strong  alcohol  is  added,  and  thor- 
oughly incorporated;  the  free  sulphuric  acid 
will  be  taken  up  by  the  alcohol,  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  sulphates;  the  alcoholic  solution  should 
stand  for  several  hours,  and  then  be  filtered: 
add  to  the  filtrate  one  fluid  ounce  of  pure  dis- 
tilled water,  and  evaporate  the  alcohol  off  by 
the  application  of  a  gentle  heat;  the  remaining 
liquid  is  then  left  for  several  hours,  and  again 
filtered;  to  the  filtrate,  previously  acidulated 
with  a  few  drops  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  barium  is  added,  which, 
if  sulphuric  acid  be  present,  will  yield  a  white 
precipitate. 

A  water  bath  may  be  readily  extemporised  in 
any  kitchen  by  putting  some  sand  on  top  of  the 
stove  and  thereupon  putting  a  teacup  in  the 
absence  of  a  regular  evaporating  dish,  in  which 
the  vinegar  to  be  tested  should  be  placed  for 
slow  evaporation. 


To  Test  Green  Paper  for  Arsenic— The 
tests  for  arsenic,  strictly  so  called,  are  suited 
only  the  loboratory  use,  but  since  it  is  the 
arsenite  of  copper,  that  is  employed  for  the 
poisonous  green  colors,  a  test  for  copper  is 
sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes.  Put  a  drop 
of  liquid  ammonia  on  the  suspected  paper,  and 
if  it  change  the  color  to  blue,  you  may  be  sure 
that  copper  is  there,  and  almost  as  sure  that 
arsenic  is  present  also.  There  is  not  one 
chance  in  a  hundred  that  a  more  critical  exami- 
nation would  lead  to  a  different  conclusion. 
At  any  rate,  we  advise  our  readers  not  to  use 
any  paper  on  the  walls  of  their  houses,  or  for 
any  other  purpose,  if  this  simple  test  makes  its 
character  suspicious. 

To  Remove  Stain  from  Mahogany. — Stains 
may  be  taken  out  of  mahogany  by  spirits  of 
salt,  (muriatic  acid.) 


Protecting  Furs  from  Moths. — The  secret 
of  the  preservation  of  furs  from  moths  lies  in 
two  facts.  First,  that  they  are  put  away  in 
season;  that  is,  before  the  moth-mother  makes 
her  appearance,  which  she  does  quite  early  in 
the  spring,  though  this  year,  if  she  does  not 
desire  to  get  her  tender  little  wings  nipped,  she 
will  be  later  than  usual.  And  second,  that  they 
are  so  .securely  protected  that  it  is  impossible 
for  Mrs.  Moth,  having  once  been  shut  out,  to 
coax,  bribe,  or  force  he  way  through  the  bar- 
rier. The  conclusion,  justified  by  the  experi- 
ence of  several  years,  is,  that  the  best,  the  only 
certain  means  of  preservation,  is  to  put  away 
our  furs  early  in  the  season,  either  in  perfectly 
sealed  paper  bags,  inclosed  in  tin  cases,  or  in 
paper-boxes,  with  paper  pasted  closely  over  the 
edges  of  the  cover,  or  any  other  opening  by 
which  a  moth  could  creep  in.  Of  course  paste 
will  be  unreliable  in  any  place  where  mice  can 
obtain  access. 

A  Test  foe  the  Quality  of  Potatoes. — It  is 
generally  understood  that  the  value  of  potatoes 
depends  upon  their  specific  gravity,  and  that 
the  heavier  the  potato  the  greater  the  amount 
of  nitrogenous  matter  it  contains.  This  has 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  convenient  test  by  which 
the  excellence  of  different  vavities  can  be  readily 
determined,  and  which  consists  in  the  use  of 
saline  solutions  of  different  degrees  of  strength. 
If,  assuming  one  variety  as  a  standard,  we 
make  a  solution  of  such  strength  that  the 
potato  will  float  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
mass,  neither  falling  to  the  bottom  nor  rising 
to  the  surface,  and  apply  the  same  test  to  the 
other  potatoes,  we  may  conclude  that  if  one  full 
to  the  bottom  it  is  better,  or  if  it  rise  to  the 
top  it  is  poorer,  than  the  standard. 


Worms  in  Flower  Pots. — Many  ladies  are 
puzzled  how  to  get  rid  of  the  detestable  worms 
that  will  infest  the  earth  in  their  flower-pots. 
The  following  recipe  which  we  find  in  an  ex- 
change is  recommended  to  destroy  the  pests: — 
"Put  one  ounce  of  ammonia  into  one  gallon  of 
warm  water,  and  water  the  plants  with  it  once 
a  week;  they  will  be  free  from  these  worms,  and 
be  beautiful  and  green.  To  kill  the  little  bugs 
that  get  on  the  oleander,  take  a  piece  of  lime  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  dissolve  it  in  about  two 
quarts  of  water,  and  wash  the  stook  and  branches 
of  the  tree;  they  will  disappear." 

Practical  Receipts. 

Potato  Puff. — Take  cold  roast  meat — beef 
or  mutton,  or  veal  and  ham  together — clear 
from  gristle,  cut  small,  and  season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  cut  pickles,  if  liked;  boil  and  mash 
some  potatoes,  and  make  them  into  a  paste  with 
an  egg,  and  roll  out,  dredging  with  flour.  Cut 
round  with  a  saucer,  put  some  of  the  seasoned 
meat  with  one-half,  and  fold  it  over  like  a  puff; 
pinch  or  nick  it  neatly  round,  and  fry  it  a  light 
brown,  This  is  a  good  method  of  cooking 
meat  which  has  been  cooked  before.— Denver 
Tribune. 

Stewed  Figs.  —  Put  into  a  stew-pan  four 
ounces  of  sugar,  the  thin  rind  of  a  large  lemon, 
and  one  pint  of  cold  water.  When  the  sugar 
is  dissolved  add  one  pound  of  best  figs,  and 
place  the  pan  on  a  stove  so  that  the  fruit  may 
swell  gently  and  stew  very  slowly.  When  quite 
tender,  add  the  strained  juice  of  two  lemons. 
Arrange  in  a  glass  dish  and  serve  cold. 

Coen  Bread. — Take  four  cups  of  sour  milk, 
one  of  these  partly  filled  with  cream;  one  egg, 
a  little  salt,  two  even  teaspoonfuls  pulverized 
soda;  mix  the  soda  with  a  little  corn  meal,  and 
stir  alltogether,  till  it  foams;  then  add  cornmeal 
till  a  thin  batter  is  obtained,  and  pour  into  hot 
tjns,  oiled,  an  inch  deep,  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven. 

Peaches  and  Cream. — Peel  soft  juicy  peaches, 
quarter  them,  put  a  layer  of  peaches,  one  of 
sugar,  sprinkling  on  very  thick  until  the  de- 
sired quantity  is  prepared.  Spread  thickly 
over  the  last  layer  of  peaches  powdered  loaf 
sugar.  Set  the  dish  upon  ice  or  in  a  very  cool 
place  an  hour  before  using;  do  not  bruise  them. 
Some  persons  like  them  best  mashed  fine, 
sweetened,  and  a  little  grated  nutmeg  added;  in 
either  way  serve  in  small  deep  plates;  eat  with 
rich  cream. 

Baked  Pudding. — The  following  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best  puddings  ever  used  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Hotel  of  New  York:  Five  tablespoons 
of  corn  starch  to  one  quart  of  milk;  dissolve 
the  starch  in  a  part  of  the  milk,  and  heat  the 
remainder  of  the  milk  to  nearly  boiling;  having 
salted  it  a  little,  then  add  the  dissolved  starch 
to  the  milk;  boil  three  minutes,  stirring  it 
briskly;  allow  it  to  cool,  and  then  thoroughly 
mix  it  with  three  eggs  well  beaten  with  table- 
spoons of  sugar,  flavor  to  your  taste  and  bake 
for  half  an  hour. 

To  Polish  Furniture. — Melt  together  in  a 
small  vessel,  %  apound  of  beeswax,  and  %  of 
an  ounce  of  alkanet  root,  until  the  former  is 
well  colored;  then  add  linseed  oil,  and  spirits  of 
turpentine,  of  each  %  a  gill;  strain  through  a 
piece  of  coarse  muslin. 

Ham  Toast. — Chop  some  lean  ham,  put  in  a 
pan  with  a  little  pepper,  a  lump  of  butter  and 
two  eggs,  beaten;  when  beaten  thoroughly 
spread  it  on  buttered  tost,  and  serve  hot. 

"  Every  Day  "  Pudding. — Half  a  loaf  of  stale 
bread  soaked  in  a  quart  of  milk,  four  eggs,  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour;  a  little  fruit,  dried  or 
fresh,  is  a  great  addition.  Steam  or  boil  three- 
fourths  of  an  hour. 

To  Brighten  Colors. — Soda  in  the  rinsing 
water  will  clear  up  and  intensify  almost  any 
blue  and  purple.  Vinegar  will  do  the  same  for 
pink  or  green  calicoes.  It  is  said  that  a  strong 
decoction  of  common  hav  will  preservethe  color 
of  French  linens  and  lawns. 


The  Effect  of  Strikes  on  Commerce. 

All  the  commercial  papers  of  America  are 
now  discussing  the  effects  of  the  recent  great 
strike  in  New  York.  The  majority  regard  strikes 
as  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  and  as  greatly 
hurtful  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the  nation ; 
but  the  minority,  including  some  first-class 
journals,  take  quite  a  different  view  of  the 
matter.  They  regard  the  workmen  as  com- 
pletely justified,  and  charge  the  great  banking 
concerns  and  the  capitalists  with  the  usurious 
rates  of  interest  that  they  exact  as  being  the 
real  impedimenta  in  the  way  of  progress.  We 
have  not  here  to  do  with  either,  we  have  not 
to  question  whether  the  strikers  are  right  or 
wrong— we  consider  merely  the  effect  on  the 
world's  commerce.  Hitherto  the  United  States 
cannot  be  said  to  have  had  any  foreign  com- 
merce worthy  of  the  name.  One  reason  was, 
that  they  had  no  manufactured  goods  which 
they  could  sell;  another,  and  one  having  very 
considerable  influence,  of  late  years,  was,  that 
the  high  prices  of  labor  made  our  manufactures 
too  dear,  and  that  England  and  France  could 
from  this  reason  undersell  us  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  This  last  condition  of  things  is  be- 
ing wholly  changed,  and  that  through  the 
medium  of  strikes.  The  price  of  labor  is  be- 
ing raised  and  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
effected  all  over  the  old  world,  principally  in 
the  great  manufacturing  countries.  The  move- 
ment thus  begun  will  continue  until  the  price 
of  labor  and  the  hours  of  working  become  the 
same  in  all  parts  of  civilized  Europe  and  Amer? 
ica. 

The  advancing  intelligence  of  workmen 
the  world  over,  is  making  them  see  that  their 
interests  are  everywhere  the  same,  therefore 
when  they  strike,  they  strike  in  unison.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  came  from  the  treasuries  of 
English  trade  societies  during  the  strike  which 
is  about  being  terminated,  to  assist  their  affili- 
ated societies  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Whatever  affects  a  particular  trade  in  one  coun- 
try, will  affect  it  in  every  other.  If,  therefore, 
the  American  strike  had  succeeded  universally, 
it  would  in  six  months  have  been  followed  by  a 
gigantic  strike  in  Europe.  As  we  have  before 
stated, the  result  of  allthiswouldbeto  assimilate 
the  cost  of  production  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  thereby  we  would  be  vastly  the  gainers.  We 
could  then  without  fear  throw  off  the  restric- 
tions on  commerce  imposed  by  the  heavy  duties 
still  existing,  and  we  could  compete  with  Eng- 
land and  France,  on  every  land  and  on  every 
sea.  The  eight-hour  movement  would  not 
eventually  have  raised  prices  in  America,  the 
manufacturers  would  have  to  be  contented  with 
smaller  profits.  It  would  have  been  a  positive 
benefit  to  this  coast  to  have  had  it  succeed. 
For  combined  with  it  was,  in  many  instances, 
a  strike  for  higher  wages,  and  we  have  suffered 
from  the  circumstance  of  paying  higher  wages 
than  in  the  East,  thus  being  unable  to  compete 
with  Eastern  manufacturers,  even  on  our  own 
ground.  In  fine,  strikes  by  tending  to  equalize 
the  cost  of  production  everywhere,  result  in 
preventing  particular  nations  having  a  monopo- 
ly of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Provisions  From  the  East  by  Rail. — 
During  the  last  month  as  well  as  previous 
ones, Hams,  Bacon,  Lard,  Eggs,  etc.,  have  flow- 
ed in  upon  us  in  almost  unlimited  quantities 
from  the  East.  Every  day  from  the  24th  of 
June  up  to  the  13th  inst.,  every  train  came 
loaded,  but  now  the  arrivals  are  comparatively 
light.  One  cause  of  the  great  import  has  been 
that  our  farmers  have  raised  very  few  hogs  last 
season,  and  therefore  the  enforced  idleness  of 
our  principal  factory  for  the  preparation  of 
canned  and  smoked  meats,  that  of  Messrs.  J. 
Y.  Wilson  &  Co.,  left  a  great  void  in  the  mar- 
ket which  could  be  only  thus   filled. 

American  Locomotives  for  Europe. —  The 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  of  Philadelphia, 
build  locomotives  cheaper  and  better  than  simi- 
lar works  in  England  or  Belgium,  and  this  es- 
tablishment exports  engines  constantly  to  for- 
eign countries.  Its  business  in  this  particular 
line  has  not  been  restricted  by  any  inability  to 
compete  against  European  builders,  but  solely  by 
the  enormous  extent  of  the  American  market. 
Since  the  accession  of  the  present  management, 
M.  Baird  &  Co.,  the  concern  has  been  enlarged 
very  greatly,  and  is  now  producing  at  the  rate  of 
four  hundred  and  thirty  locomotives  a  year.  It 
is  now  working  upon  a  Russian  contract,  but 
at  the  same  time  is  making  engines  for  all  parts 
of  America. 


The  Railroad  War. — The  contest  between 
the  Central  Pacific  and  the  promoters  of  the  St. 
Louis  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  is  thusfar  provoking 
the  Directors  of  the  former  to  efforts  which 
largely  tend  to  benefit  the  community.  Taking 
time  by  the  forelock  they  are  purchasing  lots 
everywhere  about  Mission  Bay,  filling  in,  build- 
ing depots  and  expending  millions  of  dollars. 
We  want  a  few  more  railroad  contests. 


PACIFXQ 
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The  Presidency  of  the  California  State 
University. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Kegents  on  Tuesday- 
last,  it  was  expected  that  an  election  of  Presi- 
dent would  be  had.  The  meetings  of  the  Board 
are  private,  but  the  reports  given  out  by  the 
Secretary  are  to  the  effect,  that  the  election  was 
postponed  one  week,  but  no  reasons  are  as- 
signed therefor. 

"Wo  understand  that  Prof.  Gillman,  President 
of  the  Sheffield  School  of  Science,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege,  has  consented  to  accept  the^Presidency  of 
the  University  if  elected.  Unknown  to  him- 
self, he  w;is  proposed  and  elected  some  two 
sinos;  but  for  certain  and  satisfactory 
reasons,  ho  was  not  at  the  time  able  to  accept 
the  position.  Prof.  G.  was  then  the  choice  of 
even  the  member  of  the  Board  whose  name  is 
now  used  (without  denial)  as  a  candidate 
against  him. 

Much  regret  was  expressed  at  the  time  by  the 
friends  of  the  University,  who  knew  Professor 
Gillman  best,  his  excellent  fitness  for  the  posi- 
tion and  his  sterling  qualities;  and  now  as 
then,  we  consider  him  in  the  highest  degree 
acceptable.  The  election  of  a  man  to  fill  this 
position  should  be  above  any  consideration 
of  iudiviilu.il  favor  rendered  on  the  part 
of  any  man.  Higher  than  mere  personal 
friendship  are  the  enduring  interests  of  the  in- 
stitutions, and  they  should  be  guarded  and 
fostered  and  be  the  pride  of  every  intelligent 
Californian. 

No  practical  politician  can  hardly  be  found 
pure  enough  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  without  bringing  dissen- 
tions.  No  mere  headful  of  money-junking 
brains  can  be  popular  enough  to  secure  the  full 
unity  and  the  best  efforts  of  all  interested  in  the 
University.  There  are  well  informed  men  and 
business  talent  enough  in  the  Board  of  Kegents 
to  carry  on  all  the  strategy  necessary  for  the 
good  of  the  concern  or  the  interests  of  the 
people. 

There  are  strong  arguments  in  favor  of 
securing  the  services  of  a  man  like  Prof  SSOZ 
Gillman.Jwho  is  in  active  training  and  spirit, 
and  alive  with  the  best  experience  of  the  day 
for  such  a  position  and  we  hope  the  Board  will 
act  with  an  eye  single  to  the  best  and  future 
interests  of  the  University,  and  not  with  refer 
ence  to  personal  friendship  or  other  individual 
relations  or  lesser  considerations  of  any  nature, 
nor  let  the  opportunity  be  lost  of  making  a 
grand,  bold  step  toward  securing  the  future 
onward  progress  of  the  institution. 

Moreover,  we  had  supposed  that  tthis  high 
position  was  reserved  to  be  occupied  by  one  so 
entirely  removed  from  all  connection  with  pre- 
vious efforts  and  movements  touching  its  crea- 
tion, that  pot  one  objection  could  be  raised  on 
this  or  any  other  grounds. 

No  man  can  do  too  much  gratuitously  for  the 
I  Diversity  to  be  fully  rewarded  by  the  satisfac- 
tion of  aiding  the  noblest  work  yet  undertaken 
on  this  Coast.  Its  influence  on  future  genera- 
tions is  beyond  human  reckoning.  'What  man 
shall  say  who  has  done  most  for  the  institu- 
tion?   Who  has  a  right  to  seek  material  reward? 

Here  is  an  institution  eminently  the  creation 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  therefore  in  all 
its  departments  should  be  made  in  the  highest 
degree  subservient  to  the  public  good,  and  we 
earnestly  hope  that  through  friendship  and 
favoritism  the  Board  will  not  do  itself  the  in- 
justice to  elect  one  of  its  own  wealthy  and 
influential  members  to  the  highest  and  largest 
salaried  office  when  the  best,  most  practical  and 
desirable  talent  in  the  Union  is  offered — a  per- 
son known  and  esteemed  throughout  the  nation. 

The  people  want  the  Presidential  chair  of 
the  University,  filled  by  a  man  of  the  highest 
literary  attainment,  coupled  with  that  of  a 
genial  heart,  that  can  go  out  in  all  its  cosmo- 
politan fullness  towards  the  people,  and  far 
above  all  suspicion  of  any  exercise  of  personal 
favoritism. 

Such  a  man  we  believe  has  been  found  in 
Professor  Gillman,  and  we  hope  his  election 
will  be  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board. 

'I'h.  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in 
this  question  have  caused  us  somewhat  reluct- 
antly to  indite  this  article,  which,  however,  is 
rendered  without  personal  ill  will;  or  a  desire 
to  d  tract  from  the  just  merits    or  praise  of  any 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

IThe  prices  giveri  below  are  those  for  entire  consignments 
from  first  hands,  unless  otherwise  specified. J 

San  Francisco,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  July  2~>. 

FLOUR— The  interior  and  local  demand  is 
reported  good,  with  a  fair  inquiry  for  export. 
As  soon  as  lowgrade  wheat  comes  in  more  freely 
a  more  active  foreign  demand  is  expected. 
We  quote  prices  as  follows: 

Superfine,  $4.25@4.50;  extra,  in  sacks,  of 
196  lbs.  §5.75@$6;  Oregon  brands,  $5.25 
;"  $5.87%  in  sacks  of  196  His. 

WHEAT — The  market  has  been  active  at 
unchanged  rates  since  our  last  review.  Re- 
ceipts are  free.  Four  cargoes,  aggregating 
]2J,ni)i)  centals  have  been  cleared  this  week 
from  this  port,  and  there  arc  now  nineteen 
vessels  under  engagement  to  load.  Sales 
tte  '2"), 000  sacks  ordinary  to  choice,  at 
$1.75.  The  range  for  shipping  grades 
is  S1.60@S1.55,  and  choice  milling,  $1.57  %@ 
l.CO  per  100  lbs. 

The  latest  Liverpool  market  quotations  come 
through  at  lis.  9d.@12s,  per  cental. 

BARLEY — Market  firm.  Sales  embrace  10- 
000  sacks,  at  $1.10@1.15  for  new,  and  $1.50 
@$1.56  for  old.  The  range  at  close  is,  new 
bay  l.05@1.15;  old  feed  $1.45@1.55;  old  brew- 
ing$1.52J4. 

OATS — Market  is  steady.  Sales  ordinary 
coast  to  choice  bay,  at  fl.S5@2.00  per  100  lbs. 
which  is  the  extreme  at  close. 

CORN— Is  quotable  at  sl.7..(»  1.90  $  100  lbs. 

CORNMEAL— Is  quotable  at  $2.00@$2.75 
$   LOO  lbs.  from  the  mill. 

BUCKWHEAT— Is  quiet  at  $1.75  p.rlOOfcs. 

RYE— Is  quiet  at  $1.75(3  1.80  )h  r  100   fcs. 

STRAW — Quotable  at  $6@7.25  per  tun  for 
lots. 

BRAN — Is  selling  at  $20  per  ton  from  the 
mill. 

MIDDLINGS— For  feed,  are  now  $30.00  per 
t->n  from  mills. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL— Is  selling  at  $30  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

HAY — Receipts  have  been  pretty  free  during 
the  week.  Quotable  at  close  at  $8(2}$  16. 50 
per  ton. 

HONEY— In  the  comb  [is  selling  at  10@20; 
do.   strained,  12(3  l5o.  per  lb. 

POTATOES— There  has  been  a  pretty  Jfaii 

-demand    this    week,  but   prices   show  a  further 

decline.     Sales  of  Red   at   $1.10@1.35  per  100 

His.;  l'eachblows,    $1.40@1.45;   Carolina,  $3(«' 

3.50  per  100  lbs. 

Wool;. — Is  still  very  quiet  and  prices  are 
nominal.  Sales  for  the  week  were  about  20,- 
000  ft>S.,  private.  The  range  of  prices  is  nuuii- 
nallv  30(5  35c.  for  clean,  and  20@25c.  for  bnrry. 

TALLOW— Good  quality  of  Cal.  8c. 

SEEDS— Flax  3c.;  Canary,  4%@5%0.  Al- 
falfa, ll'i(«  2U.;  mustard,  3@6c,  per  II). 

PROVISIONS— California  Bacon  12%@14c 
per  I!..;  Oregon,  13%@14„;  Eastern  do.  10@12 
for  clear  ana  14(aUo  for  sugar-cured  Break- 
fast; Cal.  Hams  13@14;  Eastern  do,  16@18c; 
California  Smoked  Beef,  13%@14c.  per  lb. 

BEANS — The  following  are  jobbing  rates: 
Pea  $3.75@4.00;  small  White  $3.75@4.00 ; 
Small  Butter  $3.25;  large  $3.75;  Bayo,  5.25(5; 
5.50. 

NUTS— California  Almonds,  8@10c.  for 
hard  and  18@25  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  6c. 
Pecan,  25c  ^  lb.;  Hickory,  12c;  Brazil,  15c; 
Chili  Walnuts,  15c;  French  Almonds,  25  @- 
30c;  Princess  Almonds,  35@40c;  Los  An- 
geles Walnuts,  18c;  Cocoa-nuts, $7. 00  per  100. 

FRESH  MEAT— We  quote  slaughterer's  rates 
as   follows: — 

BEEF— American,  1st  quality,  7@8  'ft  to. 
do.  2d  qualitv  6@7$>  lb.;  do.  3d  do.  4@5c. 

VEAL— Quotable  at  7@10<J. 

MUTTON— 6@6%c.  ft  to. 

LAMB—  8@9c. 

PORK — Undressed  grain-fed  is  quotable  at 
1,    grain-fed,  8(a'9'4c.  per   to. 

POULTRY— Live      Turkeys,    25c    ft    to.; 

d,      27c.    per      to.;     Hens     $9.00@9.50; 

Roosters,     $6.00@6.00    per     dozen;     Spring 

Chickens,  $4.00@4.50  ;   Ducks,  tame,  $7.00(aj 

$8.00  per  doz.;  Geese, $12@15  ft  dozen. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— Fresh  California  But- 
ter, common  to  good  in  rolls,  is  steady 
at  25@30o.,  with  a  few  choice  lots  at  32%; 
New  firkin  is  quotable  at  25@27%c,  'pickled, 
old  18®20c;  Eastern  firkin  18@27%c. 

CHEKsK-New  California,  llfel3%c;  Eastern 
is  jobbing  at  13@14c  ft  to. 

Eggs — California  fresh,  are  42^@45c;  East- 
ern. 18@22c,  ft  doz. 

LARD-Califomia  12%@14;  Oregon,  none 
in  market.  Eastern  in  cases  14@14%c;  do 
in  tcs.  ll%@12o.  per  to. 

FRUIT— The  fruit  market  will  be  found  in 
another  column  under  its  appropriate  head. 

DRIED  FRUIT 

Apples.  $  lb ;c    ,i  in,      1'itie.l.  rto  *  lb 21 

rears,*  lb 9  SlO    I  Raisin-.  ^  lb 6   tails 

Peaches,*  lb 10    ©11       Blai  k  Figs,  *  ft... .    6    ®  8 

tprlcots,  f*  lb —       —         White,    do    15    @20 

Plums,  *  n> 5    ®10 

VEGKTABLFS 
Cabbage,  $  lb Jf£   I     Cucumbers  *  box... .75@1.00 


On  File.— Letter  from  J.  S.  W.—  What  Sac- 
ramento needs— Colfax  Correspondence — Mrs. 
W.  R.  M.— White  River  Nevada— G.  D.  C. 
Riverside,  2.  An  article  on  California  Wines 
by  Maj.  Snyder.  From  some  one  at  Riverside 
about  fruits  an  1  markets. 


Uarlic?*'   ib .  1)4(5 

Rhubarb*  Ib - 

Green  Peas I 

Sweet  Peas —    — 

I  ota  9  doz.    0    @2S 
M  irrowiat   Sun  tsh 
perton $10®    15 


.Summer  Srjsh.*  box  50  %    75 
Asparagus,    *   Ib —  ivc     — 

-  rla«  Bi  "i     I    II 

IS;.'g  Plant 



Jkra (i  ®  8 


GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  Stocks 
are  in  goodsupj.lv  and  prices  unchanged. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING— Free  arrivals  of 
sacks  by  rail,  steamer  and  sailing  vessels  has 
caused  a  decline  in  rates.  Prices  are  as  fol- 
lows: Hand-sewed  Burlap  sacks  22x36,  are  16c. 


for  jobbing  lots;  Flour  sacks  9%@0*£c.  for  qrs. 
and  13J-e@14%c.  for  hlfs.  Standard  Gunnies 
are  jobbing  at  20@21c;  Wool  75(3>80c.  The 
price  of  40-inch  Burlap,  has  been  reduced   to 

"BOOTS  AND  SHOES— Demand  continues 
active  for  goods  under  this  head  and  assort- 
ments are  complete. 

liUEDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
The     demand    for    lumber     in    the     interior 
is    light,   and   the   export  trade  is   light  also. 
pay  for  cargoes  of  Oregon  as   follows  : 
Rough   $16@$17;  do.   surfaced    at  $2' 
Spruce  $17(ajd8;  Redwood  rough  $1G;  refuse  do. 
$12;   dressed   do.  $30;   refuse  do.   $20.   Rustic 
632%;  refusedo.  $21%.  Wholesale  rates  forvar- 
iuiis  descriptions  are  as  follows:  Laths  at  (2.50 
@2.75 ;  Shingles $2.50@2.75.  Sugar   lv 
@45  j    Cedar     $27%@37%.  PicJ 
$14  ;    pointed,  $1C  ;  dressed,  $25.  The  follow- 
ing  list  of  retail   prices   is   continued   by   the 
Lumber   Dealers'  Exchange. 

Puget  Sound  Pine — 

Rough,  *  M $22  50 

ami  Stepping,  *  M :;:.  iki 

Fencing,  second  quality,  si  M 2;.  00 

Laths,  *  M 3  00 

l'i  nclng,  *  lineal  foot %c 

Redwood — 
Rough,  *  M 22  GO 

Rough  refuse,  *  M 1700 

Rough  Pickets,  *  M 18  00 

Rough  Pickets,  pointed,  *  M SO  00 

Fancy  Pickets,  *  M 

Siding,  *  M 25  00 

Tnugued  and  Grooved,  surfaced,  *  M :i7  GC 

Da  do  refuse  *  M 25  00 

Half-Inch  surfaced,  *  M :io  00 

Rustic  *  M 40  00 

Ratten  *  lineal  foot fcfe 

Shingles  *  II 3  00 

Sugar  Pine  is  lobbing  at  $55  for  clear  and  $15  for 
second  quality. 

COFFEE— Costa  Rica  20%c;  Guatemala  18c. 
Jav.i  26c;  Manilla,  19%;  Rio  19%@20; 
Ground  Coffee  in  cases  30c;  Chiccory,  12%. 

8PIOE8— Allspice  14(o-15c.  Cloves  16(ajl7c. 
Cassia  35(a}3Gc.  Nutmegs  $1.00@$L10.  Whole 
Pepper  20c  GroundSpices — Allspice  $1.00  $ 
doz.;  Cassia  $1.50;  Cloves  $1.12%;  Mustard 
$1.50;  Ginger  and  Pepper,  each  $1.00£'  1.12  "£ 
doz.;  Mace  $1.50  ^  lb.;  Ginger  15c  "&  lb. 

FISH— We  quote  Pacific  Dry  Cod  in  bun- 
dles at  4%c®5%,  Salmon  in  bbls.  $<;.(Ml(,r7.00, 
hf  do,  |3.50@4.60;  Case  Salmon,  $2.50  for  2%- 
Ib.  cans,  $2.26  fur  2-B>.  cans,  and  #1.75  for  1-lb. 
cans;  Pickled  Cod,  $1.50  in  hf  bbls  and  $8  in 
bbls;  Puget  Sound  Smoked  Herring,  60@85c 
per  box;  .Mackerel,  No.  1  hf  bbls. 
extra,  $9.500/ 10.00;  in  kits  No.  1  $1.75@2.15; 
do   No.   2,$1.50@  1.62%. 

NAILS— Quotable  at  $6  25(5,9.00  for  assorted 
sizes. 

PAPER— California  Straw  Wrapping,  sells  at 
$1.50(3  L.60,  Eastern  $1.60(3  L.80  £  ream. 

PAINTS— Standard  WhiteLead  12%c;  Whit 
ening,  2%c;  Chalk  2%c;  Paris  White  3c; 
Ochre,  3%c;  Venetian  Red,  3c;  Red  lead, 
U%c; Litharge,  lie.  $  it,. 

RICE— Sales  of   China  No.  1  at  7<S  7  '  ,c.  ami 
No.  2at6^@6X°%  ***■  Siam.quotalile  a 
6%c   in    mats;  Carolina  Table,  10(Sjll;  Hawai- 
ian, 9(3  IDc  per  lb. 

SUGAR— We  quote  Cal.  Cube  at  13%c;  Cir- 
cle A  Crushed,  13c,  and  Granulated  12%c; 
Golden  C.  lie;  extra  Golden  ll%c;  Hawaiian 
Si  3  I  lc.  as  extremes  ^  lb. 

S\  KUP — Prices  may  be  given  as  follows: 
57%c  in  bbls,  60  in  hf  bbls,  and  65c  in  kegs. 

SALT— California    Bay     sells    at    $6 
Carmen  Island,  in  bulk,  f  14(5)15;   Fine   Liver- 
pool, $23.50  $  ton  ;  coarse,  $18(»  19. 

SOAP  —  The  prices  for  local  brands  are  5@ 
10c,  and  Castile,  13(ajl3%c  ^  lb. 

TEA — We  quote  as  follows  for  bulk  descrip- 
tions: Amoys  —  Common  to  fair,  30(« 
•15c;  superior  to  fine,  55@65c;  extra 
line,  75@85c.  Foochows — Common  to  fair, 
25(2  l.'ic.;  superior  to  fine,  50@60c;  extra  fine, 
76c.  Souchong  and  Congon — Common  to  fair, 
;  superior  to  fine,  50@60c. :  extra  fine, 
75c.  Japans — Common  to  fair,  30@35o.;  su- 
perior to  fine,  40(«;45c;  extra  fine  to  finest,  55 
til  75c  "$  lb. 

San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 


FR1CKS  FOR  ISV0ICBP. 

fobbing  price*  rule  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
following  quotations. 

TucllSDAT,  July  25,  1872. 

Scotch   Pig  Iron,  ty  ton $60  00    @  W>  00 

1-iK.T^ton *l  00    @M00 

Relineil  Iter,  bad  assortment,  ¥  "> —  01  'ii 

Be&ned  Bar,  good  assortment,  $  lb —  05 

Boiler,  No.  I  to  4 -  O.Va 

Plate,  No.  5  toil —06 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13 —  OH 

Sheet,  No.  14  to  20 —OH 

Sheet,  No.  2t  to  27 ■ -;  M 

II  oree  Shoes "  -^0 

Bod 10 

Norway  Iron 

Rolled  Iron »    „ 

Other  Irons  for  Blacksmiths,  Miners,  etc.         5    @         6 

unuJ  lb —  40  @  —  45 

Bheathing,  Vellow — —  30  «  —  3.1 

Bheathlmr,  old  Vellow —  JJ  @  —  Vi% 

Composition  Nails —  2H  —30 

l.'i imposition  Bolts —  28  —  30 

,1.  IX  mbox IS  00  19  50 

Plates,  I  C  Charcoal  17  00  17  VI 

Roofing  Plates IK  00  lb  -ill 

BancaTin.  Slabs,  'f,  lb —  4.'i  —  SO 

l-:nslishCaat,V  lb —  IS  —  16 

Drill IS  16 

Flat  Bar li  18 

Plough  Points 3  75 

Russia  (for  mould  boards) \-li 

OIMCKS11.VEH.— V  B) —  M 

l-ig.VB) --K<M  -06 

Sheet —  10 

Pipe -    9  —10 

Bar Oh'4  -07 

Zinc. -Sheets,  *  lb —  H  —  Wt 

BOBAI      Hcfincd —28  -   30 

Borax,  crude —    5 


For  Throat  Diseases  and  Affections  of  the 
Ohest,  "  Brown's  Broncbiai.  TBOCHK8"are  of  value.  Fur 
OoughB,  Irritation  of  the  Throat  caused  by  oold,  or  Un- 
.rtion  of  the  vocal  organs,  in  speaking  In  pub- 
lic or  Niafing,  tin  y  produce  beneficial  results 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 


Butter,  Cal  fr.  lb  25    @    35 

do  Oregon,  lb. . 

Honey.  $  Ib 25 

Cheese,  ¥  lb....  20 

Eggs,  ber  doz . . .  45 

Lard,  $  lb 18    ® 

Sugar, or.,     7  fb.l  oo    <i> 

Brown,  du.V  lb  o    J 

'lo 12 

Sugar.  Map.  lb.  25 

Plums,  dried,  lb.  15 

Peaches,  dried, "  20 
Wool  Sacks,  new 

Second-hnd  do 


Thcrsday  Noon,  July  25, 1872. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


A    (0 
'*    16 

20 


i 


Flour  sks.qr....    WA®    11 

;  do  mi la 

Potato  Cy  Bags . 
Second-hnd  do 
[Beer  Skins, %  lb. 
Bheep  ska,  wl  on 
Sheep  sks,  plain. 
Goat  Bkins.each. 
Drj- Cal.  Hides.. 

Salted       do 

Dry  Mex.  Hides. 
Salted       do 


Codfish,  rirv,  lb 
Oak  Wood. 


Wheat-sks,  22x36    18    ® 

PRODUCE.  ETC. 


10    to)    li'i 
/.in  00 
Tallow 8>4(3    10 


Flonr,ex,^bbl..6  00 

Superfine,  do  .n  no    @ 
Corn  Heal.lM  it. .3  i«i    M  SO 
Wheat.  ?■  100  Bib.2  40    Q  2  60 
Oats,  ^  100 


100  lbs...  1  00 
FRUITS. 


j  Barley,  cwt 1  50    @1  (Vi 

cwt    ..  .4  00 

■   Bi  an- >'  Ib  8 

ton 17  ("i  (325  00 

."eU-ii       ise 


\  III"!  ABI.ES,    KTC 


(ail  ro 

@    30 


A  prioots,  lb.., 

Pine  Apples.  1...5  IKI    ir/:i  nn 
Bananas,  %*  bnch    60 

i  lanteleups 26    (at    50 

Watermelons...    '" 
Cal.  Walnnts.  lb. 
>  rries,  "ty  g 
Stra wherries.. ■)    10   {in 
Baspberriee,  lb..    15   la} 
l  'ranlierries,  O.t 
Goosebi-. 

(    llerries. 

Oranges.V  I000..2n  IHI    toSO  00 
Lemons,  f  100.. .8  im 
I.imeB,  per  100..  .2  00    tm 
Figs,  fresh, V  lb.    12    <a 
Asparagus,  wh.*      7     (* 
Artiohokes,  i 

s  sprts,  •     10    (ai     12 

p.  doz (g»    25 

Potatoes.New'pib    l1. 
Potatoes,  s»eet,#  (a) 

Cauliflower,  t  . . 

i  labbagejldoz-.l  00    <q)\  50 

Carrots,  *  doz...    15    @    25 


16 


'  doz....    75    @ 

-     10    l<u 

lonni in..,  f'  n>..     4 

Cress,  S  doz  bun    20 

Dried  Herbs,  b'h    26 

9 


Garlii 


I  ,r.  nn  1',-as.  %*  lb 

Mushroom 
llorM'r.idlsh.pl  lb 
Ukra.  dried,  H  lb 
Pumpkins,  "ft  lb. 

Parsnips, +  bnchs 



Pickles,  |»  gal... 
Rhubarb,  f  lb.. 
Radishes,  4  buns 

S'|iia-ll 

Marrowfat,  do. 

id.  do.. 
Drj    l.niuc  shl..  . 

ib    12 

Turuips,^  doz..     15    tM>    SO 


POULTRY.    GAME.  FISH.  MEATS.    I   1 1 


Chickens,  apiece    50 
Turkeys.  1*  «>•■ 
Ducks,  wild,  V  P  (o/ 

Tame,  do 1  50    <gf>  50 

■doz.... 
Geese,  wild,  pair  @ 

lame,   j*  pair. .2  50    («I3  00 

Hens,  each 76 

Snipe,  "fl  doz  ...  <a> 

English, do (gl 

r1  doz  ...         ttu 
Pigeons,  dom.do3  00 

Wild,  do 2  0" 

aaofa    ...    i"    (9   SO 
Babbits,  tamot.    75 

Wild, do,  1  d,-.l  78    @2  00 

2"J 


Be-f.   tend,    p    |b  .        18 

Oomed,  g  lb..    10 

Smoked,*  lb  .     15 

Pork,  ril),  etc     lb     10 

Chops,  do,  f  lb    15 
Veal,*  B) 

'  ntlet,  do 

Mutton    chops,* 

Leg,  *  lb 

Umb,  *  lb 

Tongues,  beef,  ea 
Tongues,  pig.  ea 
Bacon,  Cal.,  *  lb 

Oregon,  do 

■il.  *  lb. 
Hams,  I  'loss' 


12 

U   a 

15  §  18 
®  18 

i  7:. 

16  (g>  18 

ll.     I  JU 

la)  2.5 


l  In. ice  D'fticld    — 


15  «    18 

s     S      III 

j  a   i8 


10 


Whittaker's 
Johnson  i  <  hr. 

Flounder.  9  Ib.- 
Salmon.  «  m 

Smoked,  new,* 

Pickled,*  lb.. 
Rock  Cod,*  lb.. 
Perch,  s  water,  lb 

...iter, lb 

:  Trout* 
Sue  lt-..'aige*lb 

Small  do 

Silver  Smells... 

Soles,  *  lb 

Herring,  fresh  . 

Sm'kd.pei  loo 
Tomcod,  *  lb  — 
Terrapin,  *  doz.6  00    (s 
Uaokerel.  p'k,ea 

Fresh,  do   —    @    — 

-s,  *B>...     —    ®    — 

Halibut —    a    75 

Sturgeon.  *  lb..       4    @      5 
1    .1  00    al  25 

Cheap.  *do/..l  M 

Turlral JO    (^    35 

Crabs*  doz....l  00    a. 

Miell —    a    SO 

Shrimps 10    (at 

Prawns. —    as    - 

Sardines 


*  Per  lb.    +  Per  dozen.    *i  Per  gallon. 


Leather  Market  Report, 

[Corrected  weekly  by  Dolliver  &  Bro.,  No.  109  Post  St.] 
San  FinNcisco,  Thursday.  Jul-.  26,  1-72. 
ii  market  is  higher,  and  some 
tanners  ha\  e  ad\atu,d    their  prices  here.    We  quote  as 
below : 

City  Tanned  Leather,  *  lb 26K29 

Santa  Cruz  Leather.  *  lb 

Country  Leather,  *  lb 

Stockton  Leat  her.  *  lb 26J»2!t 

li-  in  h   skins   continue   firm.    All   California  skins  are 
scarce  and  bring  full  prices. 

Jodot,  8  Kit     per  doz  *i*0  00® 

Jodot,  11  to  l9  KiL.perdoz 70  (Kku;  88  00 

Jodot,  second  choice.  II  to  15  Kil.  *  doz. 60  OOfa,  70  00 

Lemoine.  ltitol8Kil  ,  *  doz  75  00(5  77  50 

Levin,  12  and  13  Kil.,  per  doz 68  00$  70  00 

Cornel lian,  10  Kil.,  per  doz 70  00(§ 

Cornellian,  12  to  14  Kil.,  per  doz 60  0(Kg»  68  00 

Ogerau  Calf,  *  doz 51  01*^ 

Simon,  H  Kil.,*  do/.  65  00 

Simon.  20  Kil.  B  do/. 6H  nil 

Simon.  24  Kil.  *  do/. 72 

Robert  Calf,  7  and  8  Kil 3500@4000 

French  Kips,  *  lb 1  <0\d     1  30 

California  Kip,  *  doz 60  OOtoSO  00 

In  to  I.  Sheep,  all  colors,*  doz 15  00 

Easi. -rii  Calf  for  Backs,*  lb. 115®    125 

Sheep  Koana  for  Tupping,  all  colors,  *  doz —    9  00,'a)  13  00 

Sheep  Roans  for  Linings,*  do/.  5  509  10  50 

California Russetl  Sheep  Linings 1  7-Vgi    5  5ti 

Best  Jodot  Ca'f  Boot  Legs,  *pair 5  25 

Good  French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  *  pair 4  50®    5  00 

French  Calf  Boot  Legs.*  pair i  00 

Harness  Leather.  *  Ib 30®    S7S' 

lair  Bridle  Leather,*  doz 48  OOi*  72  OS 

Skirting  Leather.  *  lb 34®    37'<[ 

Welt  Leather,  *  doz 30  00®  SO  00 

Buff  Leather,  *  foot IS®        21 

Wax  Side  Leather.  *  foot 20®       22 


Our    Ascents. 

Our  Friends  can  do  much  in  aid  of  our  paper  and  the 
cause  of  practical  knowledge  and  science,  by  assisting 
Agents  in  their  labors  of  canvassing,  by  lending  their 
Influence  and  encouraging  favors.  We  intend  to  send 
none  but  worthy  men. 

Wat.  F.  Spenceb— California. 

C.  H.  Dwtneixe— Special  Corresponding  Agent. 

I.  N.  Hoao—  Sacramento,  General  Agent. 

F.  M.  Shaw— San  Diego. 

L.  P.  McCabtv— California. 

CfsHMAN— Colorado  Territor\'. 

A.  C.  Knox,  City  Soliciting  and  Collecting  Agent. 


Our  Printed  Mail  List. 

Subscribers  will  notice  that  the  figures  found  on  the 
right  of  the  pasted  slips,  represent  the  date  to  which 
they  have  paid.  For  Instance,  UapTO  shows  that  our 
patron  has  paid  his  subscription  up  to  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1870;  4jy72,  that  he  has  paid  to  the  4th  of 
January,  1872;  4jl7:i,  to  the  4th  of  July,  1K7;1  The  in- 
verted letters  (j  *,  1 1  j ,  etc.,)  occasionally  used  are  marks  of 
reference,  simply  for  the  convenience  of  the  publishers. 

If  errors  in  the  names  or  accounts  of  subscribers  OS- 
CUT  atany  time  an  early  notice  will  secure  then 
diate  correction.     Please  notify  us  if  you  are  m>t  prop- 
erly credited  within  two  weeks  after  paying. 

■y  J'ostmasters,  please  tend  corrections  also. 


isdon  Agent.— Frederick  Brash,  21  Smith  Grove 
last.  Mildmay  Park.  N.  London,  England,  will  act  as 
agent  lor  the  Puses  and  Ions  and  adver- 

nts  at  our  lowest  rates. 


The  Evangel,  Office,  414  Clay  street.  Ban  Fran- 
cisco. Terms,  $4  per  year,  in  advance.  Tm:  BvanonX 
Is  the  organ  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  for  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories.  All  efforts  on  the  part  of 
brethren  and  friends  to  extend  its  circulation  will  be 
gratefully  appreciated.  $3,  for  one  year's  subscription, 
will  be  received  from  new  subscribers,  strictly  in  ad- 
vance. Address  "  Evangel,  Sua  Francisco,  Cal." 
Sample  copies  furnished  free.  4v3-lanibptl 


July  27,  1872.J 
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A  Good  Binder  for  $1.50. 

Subscribers  for  this  journal  can  obtain  our  Patent 
Elastic  Newspaper  File  Holder  and  Binder  for  $1.50— 
containing  gilt  title  of  the  paper  on  the  cover.  It  pre- 
serves the  papers  completely  and  in  such  shape  that 
they  may  be  quickly  fastened  and  retained  in  book  form 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  the  binder  (which  is  very 
durable)  used  continuously  for  subsequent  volumes. 
Post  paid,  25  cts.  extra.  It  can  be  used  for  Harper's 
Weekly  and  other  papers  of  similar  size.  If  not  entirely 
pleased,  purchasers  may  return  them  within  SO  days. 
Just  the  thing  for  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  and  all 
who  wish  to  file  the  Pbess.  lambp 


Phh.adei.phia  Agency. — W.  H.  Damn,  formerly  of 
San  Francisco,  is  our  correspondent  and  business  agent, 
Fraukford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


H.  Bahlen  &  Bro.,  formerly  of  Havilah,  Kern  county, 
will  please  communicate  with  this  office. 


Trees,  Bulbs,  Hedg-e  Plants,  Seeds,  Fruit 
and  Flower  Plates.  Catalogues,  20c.  F.  K.  PHCENIX, 
Bloomington  Nursery,  111.  2v4-16t 


Great  Antiquity. 
Of  all  the  luxuries  that  add  to  our  enjoyment,  proba- 
bly not  one  can  claim  so  great  an  antiquity  as  perfumes. 
Meanwhile  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  Mttbray  & 
Lan.man's  Flobida  Water  is  the  most  delightful  and  re- 
freshing of  all  perfumes,  ancientor  modern.  Try  it  and 
decide.    Sold  by  druggists  everywhere.  662 


A  sure  thing.  CABLE  SCREW  WIRE  Boots 
and  Shoes  will  not  rip.  leak  or  come  apart,  and 
are  the  easiest  ever  worn.     Try  them. 

All  hear  the  Patent  Stamp. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRAISED 

By  those  who  have  seen  them,  are  the  following  three 
Books,  already  popular,  although  the  first  has  just  is- 
sued from  the  Press. 

THE      STANDARD, 

By  Ij.  O.  Emerson  and  H.  R.  Palmer. 

400  pages.  Fine  Singing  School  Course.  Large  collec- 
tion of  the  best  Anthems  and  Tunes.  20,000  copies  al- 
ready ordered.  The  Banner  Church  Music  Book  of  the 
Season.  Price,  $1.50;  $13.50  per  doz.  Specimens  sent, 
post-free,  for  the  present,  for  $1.25. 

Sparkling    Rubies  ! 

By  A.  Hull  and  H.  Sanders. 

Beautiful  Sabbath  School  Singing    Bookl      No  sleepy 
nes  or  words.    Wide-awake  songs  by  wide-awake  au- 
thors .     Price  35  cents. 

THE  PILGRIM'S  HARP, 

By  Asa  Hull. 

210  pages.  Remarkably  good  for  Vestries,  and  for  use 
in  Prayer  Meetings.  Small,  very  clear  print.  Large 
number  of  the  most  popular  tunes.    Price, 60  cents. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  k  CO.,  New  York. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Nichols,     Shepard     &      Co., 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

"VIBRATOR" 

Threshing       3£  a  c  "nines. 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN. 
Branch  Office,         -         .         Sacramento,  Cal. 

We  beg  to  announce  to  our  friends  and  patrons  on 
this  Coast  our  past  progress  and  present  situation  as  to 
the  demand  for  and  supply  of  our  "  VIBRATOR " 
THRESHING  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
This  is  the  second  year  of  our  active  operations  in 
-jMMVjrg^  California,  though  we  had  previously  sent 
&v?.fl£s3i?k  ov,'r  a  few  machines  from  year  to  year, 
some  of  them  as  long  as  five  years  ago, 
which  have  made  a  splendid  record,  and 
are  still  "vibrating"  to  the  satisfaction  of 
purchasers.  Last  year  (1871)  the  inquiry 
for  VIBRATORS  in  this  region  had  be- 
corae  so  large  that  we  felt  justified  in 
sending  out  about  thirty  machines,  all  of  which  found 
ready  sale,  notwithstanding  the  short  crop,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  decline  many  orders.  This  year  (1872) 
we  have  already  brought  over  and  sold  upwards  of  one 
hundred,  which  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  is  more 
than  have  been  sold  in  California  this  year,  up  to  mis 
date,  by  all  other  dealers  and  manufacturers  com- 
bined. Still,  as  is  well  known,  we  have  been  wholly 
unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  VIBRATORS,  and  had 
we  had  a  fully  supply  we  have  no  doubt  but  we  could 
have  sold  two-thirds  oi  three-fourths  of  all  the 
Threshers  sold  in  California  this  year,  our  short  supply 
and  inability  to  furnish  enough  machines  alone  en- 
abling dealers  in  the  "  old  style"  to  work  off  a  portion  of 
their  stock.  During  the  past  two  weeks  we  have  de- 
clined many  orders.  We  now  have  several  carloads  of 
machines  in  transit  from  our  Factory,  but  these  are  all 
sold  to  arrive.  This  success,  in  the  face  of  the  com- 
bined opposition  of  the  active  and  alert  dealers  in  all 
the  "  Endless  Apron"  machines,  speaks  for  itself.  We 
shall  ship 

No  More  Vibrators 
To  this  Coast  this  year,  because  the  requirements  of 
our  customers  "in  the  States"  will  exhaust  all  we  are 
making  and  leave  them  short  of  their  wants. 

Another  Year 
We  will  be  on  hand  'with  an  increased  stock  of  ma- 
chines, prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  peculiar 
needs  of  this  region,  and  containing  such  improvements 
as  are  suggested  by  experience  with  the  multitude 
which  we  now  have  in  operation  here.  Those  who  de- 
sire to  buy  these  remarkable  GUAIN-SAVING,  TIMU 
SAVING  and  MONEY-MAKING  Threshing  Establish- 
ments,  are  invited  to  address  us  at  our  "home  office"  in 
BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN,  and  to  put  in  their  ap- 
plications early  in  order  to  secure  machines.  Wo  have 
already  had  the  mot-t  flattering  reports  from  the  great 
bulk  of  the  machines  sold  this  year,  and  we  respectfully 
invite  all  interested  to  examine  and  post  themselves  so 
that  they  may  know  what  sort  of  Threshing  Machine 
they  had  better  invest  their  money  in,  and  what  kind  to 
employ  if  they  don't  want  to  waste  their  grain. 

JOHN  NICHOLS,  President. 
Sacramento  Office,  July  18th,  1872.  It 


KNOWLES'   PATENT  STEAM  PUMP. 

Extract     from     Official     Report     of    Mechanics'     Institute     Fair     of     San 

Francisco,      1871. 

"  In  the  foregoing  trials  it  appears  that  the  most  efficient  Pump  on  exhibition  is  the  KNOWLES.  The  work- 
manship on  this  Pump  is  also  very  good.  We  would  therefore  recommend  that  this  Pump  receive  a  Silver  Medal 
(Diploma  awarded) .    Signed  by  the  Committee  : 


vll3-awbp 


G.  W.  DICKIE, 
CHAS.  R.  STEIGER, 


W.  EPPELSHEIMER, 


H.  B.  ANGELL, 
MELVILLE  ATWOOD." 


It  has  no  Cranks  or  Fly-Wheel,  and  has  no  dead  points  where  it  will  stop,  consequently  it 
is  always  ready  to  start  without  using  a  starting-har,  and  does  not  require  hand- work  to  get  it 
past  the  center.  Will  always  start  when  the  steam  cylinder  is  tilled  with  cold  water  of  con- 
densation. 

The  trial  of  Steam  Pumps  at  the  Eighth  Industrial  Fair  in  San  Francisco,  by  a  Committee 
of  Five  of  the  most  thoroughly  practical  mechanics  on  this  coast,  showed  the  Knowles  Pump 
to  lose  but  11%  per  cent.,  while  others  lost  as  high  as  40  per  cent.,  showing  great  difference  in 
economy. 


WE    BTJIXD    AND    HAVE    CONSTANTLY    ON    HAND 

THE   LARGEST  STOCK   OF   PUMPS   IN   THE   WORLD, 

And  for  Every  Conceivable  Purpose. 

A     L.    FISH,    Agent. 

No   9  First  Street,  8an  Francisco,   Cal. 
P.  S. — All  kinds  of  new  and  second-hand  Machines  on  hand.  3v24-eow-bp 


BLAKE'S    PATENT    STEAM     PUMP. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Steam  Pumps,  at  the  Seventh  Industrial  Exhibition  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  San  Francisco 

BLAKE'S  STEAM  PUMP.— This  Pump  yielded  the  best  results  as  to  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  as 
compared  with  its  measured  capacity.  '1  he  valves  are  of  brass,  and  well  arranged.  The  steam  valves  are  well 
arranged  for  operating  the  pumps,  either  fasl  or  slow. 

We  recommend  that  a  Medal  be  awarded  to  it,  as  THE  BEST  STEAM  PUMP.  [Awarded  a  Silver  Medal, 
the  first  premium.]  (Signed)  JAS.    SPIERS, 

WM.    H.    BIRCH. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Steam  Pumps,  at  the  Eighth  (or  last)  Industrial  Exhibition  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  San  Francisco  : 

BLAKE'S  MINING  PUMP.— This  is  an  excellent  Pump,  well  made,  and  gives  a  high  per  cent,  of  duty.  We 
recommend  a  Diploma  for  this  Pump.     (Signed  by  the  Committee.) 

G.   W.  DICKIE,  H.   B.   ANGEL,  CHAS.   R.    STEIGER, 

W.  EPPELSHEIMER,  MELVILLE    ATWOOD. 

[No  other  Steam  Pump  received  other  than  a  Diploma  or  honorable  mention  at  the  LAST  Mechanics'  Exhi- 
bition, all  other  assertions  to  tlie  contrary  notwithstanding.  Hooker's  Hand  Pump  was  the  only  Pump  of  any  kind 
whatsoever,  that  received  a  MEDAL  and  FIRST  PBEMIUM  (.highest  award  to  pumps)  at  the  last  Exhibition,  for 
which  we  are  also  selling  agents. — See  official  Report  of  Hie  above  Committee.] 


The  trial  of  Steam  Pumps  at  the  Eighth  Industrial  Fair  in  San  Francisco,  by  a  committee  of  five  of  the  most 
thoroughly  practical  mechanics  on  this  coast  (as  above  named) ,  showed  that  the  Blake  Pump  gave  86  per  cent,  ol 
utilized  power,  while  others  gave  but  CO  per  cent.,  showing  great  difference  in  economy. 


The  Blake  Pump  is  the  ONLY  Steam  Pump  that  EVER  RECEIVED 
A  SILVER  MEDAL  at  any  Exhibition  of  the  Mechanics1  Institute  ever  held 
in  San  Francisco  or  California. 

US'"  A  complete  stock  of  all  sizes  constantly  on  hand  at  the  Machinery  Warehouse  of  the  Agents, 

TREAJDWELL    &,    CO., 

Market  Street,  corner  of  Fremont,  San  Francisco. 


THE     TRUTH! 

A.  L.  FISH,  Agent  Knowles'  Steam  Pump — Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  inquiries, 
we  state  that  the  highest  award  for  Steam  Pumps  at  tho  Eighth  or  last  Mechanics' 
Fair  in  San  Francisco,  was  a  First  Premium  and  Diploma,  awarded  to  the  Knowles' 
Patent  Steam  Pump,  as  published  in  the  Official  List  September  23d,  1871. 

A.  S.  HALLIDIE,  President  Board  of  Managers. 

W.  H.  Williams,  Sec'y  Board  of  Managers  Eighth  Industrial  Exhibition,  M.  I. 


WARNER  &  SILSBY 

Manufacture  all  sizes  of 

Bed  and  Sofa    Springs, 


Which  they  offer  to  the  trade  at 
reduced  prices;  also  the  rele» 
brated  Obermann  Self- 
Fastening'     Bed     Spring-. 

Any  man  can  make  his  own  Spring  Bed  with  them 
by  attaching  them  to  the  slats  of  any  bedstead. 

642  Slission  Street,  above  New  Montgomery,  San 
Francisco.  23v3-6mbp 


W  A.N  TEI>. 

A  Dairy  or  Stock  Ranch,  of  about  Threo  Hundred 
Acres;  part  good  rich  bottom  land,  and  part  hills,  with 
good  water,  and  within  two  or  three  hours,  by  railroad 
or  steamboat,  of  Oakland.    Price  imiKt  bo  moderate. 
Address  H.  M.  AMES, 

3v4-lm  P.   O.   Box  40,  Oakland. 


IRON  AXLE 


Treadwell&Co. 


It  will  pay  any  man  who  wants  a  Wagon  to  examine 
"  'I'll.-  Whitewater."  It.  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
BEST  Farm  Wagon  ever  sold  in  California.  All  sizes 
for  sale  by  TREADWELL  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   UST  Send  for  Price  List.  eow. 


Pcbchasebs  please  say  advertised  in  Paciflo  Rural  Press. 


Dupont's  Gunpowder,  Safety  Fuse, 

—  AND  — 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS. 

DUPONT'S  Superior  Mining  Powder  (saltpetre) ,  F- 
FF-FFF. 

DUPONT'S  Blasting  Powder,  in  air-tight  corrugated 
Iron  Kegs,  C-F-FF-FFF. 

DUPONT'S  Celebratod  Brand.  Diamond  Grain,  Nob.  1 
2,  3  and  4,  in  1  lb.  and  '/£  lb.  canisters. 

DUPONT'S  Unrivalled  Brands,  Eagle  Duck  and  Eagle 
Rifle,  Nos.  1,2,3,  in  half  kegs,  qr.  kegs,  5  lb.  tins,  and  in 
1  lb.  and  y>  lb.  canisters. 

DUPONT'S  Standard  Rifle,  Fg-FFg-FFFg,  in  kegs, 
half  kegs  and  qr.  kegs,  and  in  1  lb.,  ii  lb.,  and  %  lb. 
canisters. 

DUPONT'S  Superior  Rifle,  A.  F.  &  Co.,  F-FF-FFF, 
in  kegs,  half  kegs,  qr.  kegs,  and  in  1  lb.,  }<s  lb.  aud  % 
lb.  canisters. 

DUPONT'S  Cannon,  Musket,  Meal  and  Fuse  Powder. 

EAGLE  SAFETY  FUSE  (manufactured  near 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  by  the  L.  S.  k.  P.  Co.)  Constantly  on 
hand  full  supplies  of  their  Celebrated  Brands,  Water- 
proof and  Submarine,  Triple  Taped,  Double  Taped, 
Single  Taped  and  Hemp  Fuse.  Fuse  made  especially 
to  explode  the  Giant  Powder  and  Hercules  Powder  Caps. 

The  above  named  Fuse  are  warranted  equal  to  any 
made  in  the  world. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  (Hen- 
ry's  Improved)  and  Fixed  Ammunition. 

A  large  and  complete  stock  of  those  celebrated  arms 
constantly  on  hand,  to  wit : 

Repeating  Sporting  Rifles — Oiled  Stocks. 

Repeating  Sporting  Rifles— Varnished  Stocks. 

Gold,  Silver  and  Nickle-plated  Rifles— beautifully 
Engraved. 

Repeating  Carbines — Oiled  Stocks. 

Repeating  Carbines— Gold,  Silver  and  Nickel-Plate, I 
and  Engraved. 

Muskets— Angular  or  Sword  Bayonets. 

Full  stock  constantly  on  hand  of  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  Winchester  Arms. 

Cartridges  in  cases  (Brand  H),  manufactured  by  th 
W.  R.  A.  Co.  expressly  for  their  arms. 

A  full  and  complete  stock  of  the  above  named  mer- 
chandise  always  on  hand  and  for  sale  by 


Gv24-6m-lamr 


JOHN  SKINKER,  Sole  Agent, 
108  Battery  street,  S.  F. 


H.    J.    BOOTH    &,    CO., 

UNION     IRON    WORKS, 

(The  Oldest  and  most  Extensive  Foundry  on 
the  Pacific  Coast). 

Cor.    First    and.    Mission    St  s., 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Marine,  Locomotive  and  Stationary  Engines 
Quartz  Crushing   and  Amalgamating  Ma- 
chines, Mill  Irons  and  Brass  and  Iron 
Castings,    of     every    description, 
made   to   order. 

Steamboat  Repairing,  Boiler  Making,  Turn- 
ing and  Finishing, 

EXECUTED    WITH    DISPATCH. 
Beet  Sugar  Machinery  complete  in  every  part — made 
a  specialty. 

OIL    MACHINERY. 

A  complete  set  of  Machinery  of  our  own  design  and 

patent  for  extracting  oil  from  Castor  Bean,  dispensing 

with  Hair  Cloth.    Also  Machinery  for  Flax  Seed   Oil, 

Mustard  Seed  Oil,  and  Sun  Flower  Seed  Oil. 

MARBLE    MACHINERY 
For  sawing  Marble  of  any  thickness  or  siza. 

Irrigating    Pumps.     Steam    Pumys. 
Plans,  Estimates,  and  Advice  promptly  supplied. 
H.J.  BOOTH.  GEO.W.PRESCOTT.  IRVING  M.  SCOTT 
4v24-lyslamr 


PACIFIC     STONE    COMPANY. 

Ransome's    Patents, 

For  which  Commissioners  for  the  International  Exlii 
bition  of  18(i2  awarded  the  Prize  Medal,  and  Gold 
Medal  at  the  Mechanics'  Instituto  Fair,  1H71,  of  San 
Francisco. 

Tho  Pacific  Stone  Company  call  the  especial  attention 
of  Architects,  Engineers  aud  tho  public  in  general,  to 
the  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  of  the  Stone  now  being  man- 
ufactured  by  them  in  this  city  under  tho  Ransome 
Patents.    They  make  to  order  and  keep  in  stock: 

Building  Fronts,  Water  Pipe, 

Sinks,  Monuments,  Fountains, 

Tiles,  Copings  for  Walls, 

Filters,  etc.,  etc., 

Together  with  liansomn's  Celebrated  Free-Grit  Grind- 
stones, all  of  which  wo  guarantee  superior,  and  at  a 
price  far  below  that  of  hand-cut  work. 

Tho  attention  of  private  parties  Intending  to  build  is 
respectfully  solicited. 

Offiok,  No.  10  BUSH  STREET,  San  Francisco. 


GOOD     CABLE      SCREW     WIRE 

Boots    and    Shoes 

LAST  AS  LONG  AGAIN  AS  ANY  OTHER 
KIND. 
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DEWEY   &   CO., 

American  and  Foreign  Patent 

Agents,  Publishers  of  the 

Mining  and  Scientific 

Press,  S.  F. 

PATENTS  obtained  promptly;  Caveats  Bled 
expeditiously;  Patent  reissues  taken  out; 
Assignments  made  and  recorded  in  legal 
form;  Copies  of  Patents  and  Assignments 
procured;  Examinations  of  Patents  mad..' 
hers  and  at  Washington;  Examinations  made 
of  Assignments  recorded  in  Washington; 
Examinations  ordered  and  reported  by  Tele- 
graph;  Rejected  cases  taken  up  and  Patents 
obtained;  Interferences  Prosecuted;  Opinions 
rendered  regarding  the  validity  of  Patents 
and  Assignments;  every  legitimate  branch  of 
Patent  Agency  Business  promptly  and 
thoroughly  conducted. 

Our  intimate  knowledge  of  the  various  in- 
ventions of  this  coast,  and  long  practice  in 
patent  business,  enable  us  to  abundantly 
satisfy  our  patrons;  and  our  success  and 
business  are  constantly  increasing. 

The  shrewdest  and  most  experienced  Inventors 
are  found  among  our  most  steadfast  friends 
and  patrons,  who  fully  appreciate  our  advan- 
tages in  bringing  valuable  inventions  to  the 
notice  of  the  public  through  the  columns  of 
our  widely  circulated,  first-class  journals  — 
thereby  facilitating  their  introduction,  sale 
and  popularity. 

Foreign    Patents. 

In  addition  to  American  Patents,  we  secure, 
with  the  assistance  of  co-operative  agents, 
claims  in  all  foreign  countries  which  grant 
Patents,  including  Great  Britain,  France, 
Belgium,  Prussia,  Austria,  Victoria,  Pern, 
Russia,  Spain,  British  India,  Saxony,  British 
Columbia,  Canada,  Norway,  Sweden,  Mexico, 
Victoria,  Brazil,  Bavaria,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, Italy,  Portugal,  Cuba,  Roman  States, 
Wurtemberg,  New  Zealand,  New  South 
Wales,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  Brazil,  New 
Grenada,  Chile,  Argentine  Republic,  AM) 
EVERY  COUNTRY  IN  THE  WORLD 
where  Patents  are  obtainable. 

No  models  are  required  in  European  coun- 
tries, but  tho  drawings  and  specifications 
should  be  prepared  with  thoroughness,  by 
able  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  re- 
quirements and  changes  of  foreign  patent 
laws — agents  who  are  reliable  and  perma- 
nently established. 

Our  schedule  prices  for  obtaining  foreign  pat- 
ents, in  all  cases,  will  always  be  as  low,  and 
in  some  instances  lower,  than  those  of  any 
other  responsible  agency. 

We  can  and  do  get  foreign  patents  for  inventors 
in  the  Pacific  States  from  two  to  six  months 
(according  to  the  location  of  the  country 
sooner  than  any  other  agents. 

Home    Counsel. 

Our  long  experience  in  obtaining  patents  for 
Inventors  on  this  Coast  has  familiarized  us 
with  the  character  of  most  of  the  inventions 
already  patented;  hence  we  are  frequently 
able  to  save  our  patrons  the  cost  of  a  fruitless 
application  by  pointing  them  to  tho  same 
thing  already  covered  by  a  patent.  We  are 
always  free  to  advise  applicants  of  any 
knowledge  we  have  of  previous  applications 
which  will  interfere  with  their  obtaining  a 
patent. 

We  invite  the  acquaintance  of  all  parties  con- 
nected with  inventions  and  patent  right  busi- 
ness, believing  that  the  mutual  conference  of 
legitimate  business  and  professional  men  is 
mutual  gain.  Parties  in  doubt  in  regard  to 
their  rights  as  assignees  of  patents,  or  pur- 
chasers of  patented  articles,  can  often  receive 
advice  of  importance  to  them  from  a  short 
call  at  our  office. 

Remittances  of  money,  made  by  individual  in- 
ventors to  the  Government,  sometimes  mis- 
carry, and  it  has  repeatedly  happened  that 
applicants  have  not  only  lost  their  money, 
but  their  inventions  also,  from  this  cause  and 
consequent  delay.  We  hold  ourselves  re- 
sponsible for  all  fees  entrusted  to  our  agency. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  patent  business  of 
this  coast  has  been  done,  and  is  still  being 
done,  through  our  agency.  We  are  familiar 
with,  and  have  full  records,  of  all  former 
cases,  and  can  more  directly  judge  of  the 
value  and  patentability  of  inventions  discov- 
ered here  than  any  other  agents. 

Situated  so  remote  from  the  seat  of  government, 
delays  are  even  more  dangerous  to  the  invent- 
ors of  the  Pacific  Const  than  to  applicants  in 
the  Eastern  States.  Valuable  patents  may  be 
lost  by  the  extra  time  consumed  in  transmit 
ting  specifications  from  Eastern  agencies  back 
to  this  coast  for  the  signature  of  the  inventor. 

Confidential. 

We  take  great  pains  to  preserve  secrecy  in  all 
confidential  matters,  and  applicants  for  pat- 
ents can  rest  assured  that  their  communi- 
cations and  business  transactions  will  be  held 
strictly  confidential  by  us.     Circulars  free. 

Engravings. 

We  have  superior  artists  in  our  own  office,  and 
all  facilities  for  producing  fine  and  satisfac- 
tory illustrations  of  inventions  and  machinery, 
for  newspaper,  book,  circular  and  other 
printed  illustrations,  and  are  always  ready  to 
assist  patrons  in  bringing  their  valuable  jis- 
coveries  into  practical  and  profitable  use. 

DEWEY   &   CO. 
Mining  and  Scientific  Pbess  and  Pacific  Rr- 
bal  Pbebs  Office,  338  Montgomery  St.,  8.  F. 


Important    to    Wool    Growers. 


PURE    BLOODED     . 

FRENCH    MERINO    RAMS 

FOR    SALE    BY    ROBERT    BLACOW, 
Of  Centerville,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 

These  Rami  arc  euaranteed  to  be  pure  blooded  French 
Merino,  and  I  would  respectfully  call  attention  t<>  them 
from  those  who  desire  to  see  or  purchase  the  beet  and 
purest  ot*  stock.  lfcvii-ein 


LANDRUM    &    RODGERS, 

jMl'OBTEKR  ASI)  DF.AI.KB8  IN 

Cotswold  Sheep  and  An- 
gora  Goats. 

A  large  lot  of  Angora  Goats  and  Cotswold  Sheep  for 
sale.  Also  100  Southdown  and  Cotswold  graded  Kanis, 
and  Angora  graded  Bucks  up  to  81-32. 

All  of  the  above  will  bo  sold  on  reasonable  terms  and 
delivered  on  the  cars  at  Watsonville  free  of  obi 

Wo  are  expecting  a  large  lot  of  Goats  from  the  East. 


Address 
2v4-3m 


LANDRUM  k  RODGERS. 
Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


THOS.  BUTTERFIELD  &  SON 

Breeders  and  Importers  of  tho 

Cotswold,  Lincoln,  Leicester 

Texel  and  South  Down 

wins -t;«?. 
ALSO,    THE    ANCORA    COAT. 

Now  offer  for  sale  the  Pure  Bred  and  High  Grades. 
We  have  a  good  lot  of  Bucks  of  crosses  between  the 
Cotswold  and  South  Down,  between  the  Lincoln  and 
Leicester,  and  the  Lincoln  and  Merino. 

THOS.  BUTTERFIELD  &  SON, 

3v4-10t  Hollister,  Monterey  County,  Cal. 


FULL  BLOODED  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 


Tho  undersigned  has  perfected  arrangements  to  re- 
ceive consignments  of  the  Best  Bred  stock  from  Europe 
and  the  Eastern  States,  consisting  of  Short-horned 
Durham,  Devon  and  Alderney  Cattle;  Cotswold,  Span- 
ish Merino  and  Silesian  Sheep;  Angora  Goats;  Berk- 
shire and  Essex  Swine.  All  of  which  will  be  sold  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  pedigrees  guaranteed.  Persons 
living  in  Utah  or  Nevada,  by  giving  timely  notice,  may 
have  stock  delivered  on  their  way  westward,  thereby 
saving  the  cost  of  freight  back. 

2i',v.l-tt  ROBERT  BECK. 


WATT    A.    MCLENNAN, 

WOOL    COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

625  Sansome  street,  corner  Jackson,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Deceive     Consignments    of    Wool,    Sheep 
Skins,  Hides,  etc.    Liberal  advances  made  to 
consignors.     Keep  on  hand  the  best  quality  of 
Wool  Sacks,  Twines,  and  other  supplies. 
10v3-3m 


Iffi^ 


DURHAM*. 

TEN    HEAD    OF    THOROUGHBRED 
DURHAMS  FOR  SALE. 


AH   Superior   Animals, 
For  particulars  inquire  of 
lv4-it  E.  8.  HOLDEN,  Stockton. 


To    Parties    About    Building. 


tion.     Address 
5-v24-sa 


A     person    who     is 
competent  to    prepare 

plans  and  take  charge 
Of  the  construction  of 
Dwellings, SI  ills, Bridg- 
es,  or  other  architec- 
tural improvements, 
will  make  favorable 
engagements  with  per- 
sons or  corporations  in 
the  city  or  the  Interior. 
liashadfull  experience 
on  this  coast,  and  can 
insure    good    satisfac- 

EDW.    W.    TIFFT, 
No.  626  Jessie  street,  San  Francisco 


THRESHING    AND    REAPING 
Lubricating  Oil. 

We  invite  attention  to  this  superior  Lubricator,  spe- 
cially for  all  out  door  machinery  exposed  to  the  dust 
and  dry  air  of  a  California  climate.  Being  of  Heavikii 
Gravttv  than  Sperm,  a  less  quantity  is  needed.  It 
neither  gums  or  becomes  thick  and  sticky,  like  the  ordi- 
nary machino  oil  in  common  use,  with  a  saving  of  from 
15  to  25  per  cent,  in  reduced  friction,  and  at  a  cost  50 
per  cent,  less  than  the  best  Lard  Oil. 

W.  STRINGER  &  CO., 

20vl-3m  424  Davis  street,  SAN  FKANCISCO. 


CHINESE  SERVANTS  AND  LABORERS 
of  all  kinds  furnished  at  the  shortest  notice  by  apply- 
ing to  WOLF  &  CO.,  610  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 
13v21-3m 


THE    PATENT 

Novelty  Mill  and  Grain  Separator 


Is  one  of  the  gr  atest  improvements  of  the  age  for 
cleaning  and  separating  grain,  while  it  combines  all  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  First-class  Fanning  Mill  It  also 
far  excels  anything  that  has  been  invented  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  grain.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  all 
the  different  kinds  of  Mixed  Grain.  It  takes  ont  Mus- 
tard, Grass  Seeds.  Barb  y  and  Oats,  and  makes  two  dis- 
tinct qualities  of  wheat  If  desired. 

For  further  information  apply  to  R.  STONE. 

Iv4-3m  433  Battery  street,  Ban  Francisco, 


Three  sires,  warranted  to  clean  from  60  to  200  bushels 
per  hour,  according  to  size.    Prices,  $40,  $50  and  $75. 

First  Premiums  at  California  State  Fairs  in  1870  and 
]s7!  .  Warranted  to  separate  Mustard  Seed,  Cheat,  Bar- 
lev  and  Oats,  from  Wheat.  CleanB  the  Morning  Glory 
Seed  from  Alfalfa. 

Circulars  mailed  on  application.    Address 

NASH,  MILLER  &  CO., 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers.  Sacramento,  Cal. 

N.  B.— All  the  Nash  &  Cutt6  Steam  Separators  are 
fully  warranted.  3vl-15t 


THE    CELEBRATED 

CHALLENGE   FEED     MILL, 


For  Farm  n«w  and  Custom  work.  The  only  Practica 
Farm  Feed  -Mill  ev*-r  invented.  *  'an  be  used  with  from  one 
to  eight-horse  power,  and  crinds  from  2-W  lbs.  to  one  ton  of 
bexlaj  per  honr.  Trice  of  Mills  from  $7.">  to  $UH),  according 
to  size.  Adapted  to  Wind,  Water.  Bteam,  or  Horse  Power. 
The  grinding  surface  is  adjuhtable,  and  OU  be  replaced  in 
tlfteen  minutes  at  an  expense  of  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and 
a  quarter.  Over  3.01)0  now  in  use.  Every  Mill  warranted  to 
give  satisfaction.  For  sale  by  all  leading  agricultural  firms 
on  the  coast.  For  further  particulars  send  for  circular. 
M.  S.  BUWDIMI,  Genera)  Agent, 
With  Hawley  A  Co.,  cor.  California  ami  Battery  sts., 

18v3-sa  San  Francisco. 


WONDERFUL    AUTOMATON 
COW  MILKER. 

Will  Milk  any  Cow  in  Two  to  Four  Minutes. 
IV  O    LABOR! 

Can  be  used  by  a  child  of  10  vears.     All  you  have  to 
do  la  to  hold  the  pail  and  LET  THE  MILK  Kl'X. 
Hight  for  sale.     Retail  price  $5. 
Address  or  apply  to 

W.  WARNER  HENRY, 
2v4.1ra  421  Clay  street,  8an  Francisco. 


SEED    WHEAT. 


If    you    want    clean  Wheat,   buy   "HUNTER'S   IM- 
PROVED GRAIN  SEPARATOR."    It   separates  all  the 
Chess,  Mustard,  Barley,  Oats,  etc.,  from  the  Wheat,  and 
does  its  work  rapidly.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
WIESTER   &   CO., 

3v-t3m  IT  New  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


Endless    Chain   Elevator, 

FOR   RAISING  WATER    FROM   WELLS. 

BALL  &  CRARY,  Patentees. 


The  inventor  claims  that  his  ELEVATOR  excels  any 
other  apparatus  that  has  ever  been  brought  before  t  lie 
public  tor  the  purpose  of  raising  water  from  wells.  Its 
chief  merits  are:  First— The  water  is  obtained  from  the 
well  in  a  purer  and  colder  state,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
drawn  from  near  the  bottom.  Second  -It  is  operated  with 
the  Leaal  difficulty,  particularly  in  liftinga  certain  amount 
of  water  from  any  depth  in  a  given  time,  as  compared  with 
any  other  anode,  Third  —  It  obviates  all  necessity  for  Koing 
down  into  the  well  in  putting  in  the  machinery,  or  for  re- 
pairing the  same,  as  such  labor  can  be  performed  at  the 
surface.  Fourth — It  can  be  easily  taken  out  of  one  well 
and  transferred  to  another.  Fifth  —  It  is  less  liable  to  get 
out  of  repair -but  when  repairs  are  necessary  they  can  be 
easily  made  by  any  one:  the  action  made  by  the  Endless 
Chain  and  buckets  keeps  the  well  properly  ventilated : 
there  is  no  possibility  for  the  person  operating  it  [nor  for  a 
child  ]  to  fall  into  the  well. 

For  circulars  and  particulars  address 


2vUf 


JOHN  A.  BALL, 
Grass  Valley,  Nevada  Co.,;Cal. 


THE 


Will  sew  everything  needed  In  a  family,  from 
the  heaviest  to  the  lightest  fabric 

IT  imiis  rjonr.  work, 

MORE  HINDS  OF  WORK, 

mi  in  I  1 1  It  WORK, 

Thau  any  other  machine. 

If  there  is  a  Florence  Sewing  Ma- 
chine within  one  thousand  miles  of 
San  Francisco  not  working  well  and 
giving  entire  satisfaction,  if  I  am  in- 
formed of  it,  it  will  be  attended  to 
without  expense  of  any  kind  to  the 
owner. 

SAMUEL  HILL,  Agent, 

19  New  Montgomery  Street, 
Grand  Hotel  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  samples  of 
the  tnirk.  Active  Agents  wanted  in 
every  place. 

THE     OLD 

Maple     Leaf    Nursery. 


Has  constant- 
varieties  of 
ORNAMENT. 
UK  KEN  and 
BHBUBS;  also 
ment  of  Choice 
merous  to 
Green     House 

rs  and  BuIIih 


ly  on  hand  all 
FKUIT  ANI> 
A  L  E  V  E  K  - 
DECIDUOUS 
a  large  assort- 
KOSES  loo  nu- 
ll! e  u  t  i  on. 
Plants,  Flow- 
Garden,  Graaa 


and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  are  for  sale  by 

L.  M.  NEWSOM,  Proprietor, 
12v3-tf  Washington  street,  Brooklyn.  Cal. 


H.  K.  CUMMING8. 

1858. 


J.  K.  MAXWELL 
1871. 


HENRY  K.  CUMMINGS  &  CO., 

Wholesale   Fruit  and  Produce   Commission 
House, 

ESTABLISHED    1868. 

115  and  117  Davis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 
lo  interests  that  will  conflict  with  those  ot  the  producer. 
tv23-ly 

GEORGE    HUGHES, 

FRUIT,    PRODUCE, 

And     General     Commission     Merchant, 

313  and  315  Washington  street, 
Between  Front  and  Battery SAJJ  FRAifCISCO. 


HOUSE  ESTABLISHED  IN  18». 
HvJ-6m 


July  27,  1872.] 
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IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS. 


It  will  be  to  the  Interest  of  the  Farmers  of  California 
to  know  that  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
manufacturers  of  the 

KIRBY  REAPING  &  MOWING  MACHINES 

Have  established  an  office  on  the  corner  of  Clay  and  Da- 
vis streets,  San  Francisco,  for  the  sale  of  their  Celebrated 
Machines.  The  KIRBY  COMBINED  is  a  machine  that 
has  been  favorably  known  on  this  coast  for  the  last  ten 
years.  Its  performance  as  a  reaper  or  mower,  as  a 
hand-rake  or  self-Rake  machine,  has  never  been  ex- 
celled; and  while  it  has  kept  up  with  all  the  late  im- 
provements, we  present  it  this  year  with  the  new  BAL- 
TIMORE SELF-RAKE,  which  has  proved  itself  to  be 
all  that  can  be  required  in  that  line. 


We  would  call  especial  attention  tu  the  two-wheeled 
kirby  mower,  a  late  invention  of  three  years  successful 
test.  It  embraces  several  new  features  which  no  other 
two-wheeled  Mower  has  ever  yet  attained,  and  which 
gives  it  several  advantages  which  no  other  machine  of 
its  kind  possesses,  among  which  are, 

1st— A  jointed  pitman,  which  allows  the  knife  or 
cutter-bar  to  work  on  any  angle  without  extra  strain 

OR  FRICTION. 

2d — It   can  be  run  with  a  stiff  or  limber  pole,  as 

DESIRED. 

3d — The  points  of  the  yards  or  fingers  can  be  made  to 
pick  at  any  angle  to  suit  the  condition  of  grass  or  ground. 

4th— The  driver's  seat  is  also  a  lever  to  command  the 
heel  of  the  Cutter-bar,  and  also  to  change  the  pick  of 
the  guards. 

6th — A  new  device  of  the  Pitman,  expressly  designed 
for  California,  by  which  it  will  take  up  its  own  weir, 
thus  preventing  shake  or  jar  and  the  breaking  of  the 
knives    . 

There  are  other  points  of  advantage  we  will  omit  to 
mention,  but  which  can  be  readily  seen  by  the  Farmer 
on  investigation. 

We  design  to  have  local  agencies  at  all  the  principal 
points  of  trade  in  the  State,  where  the  Farmer  can  inves- 
tigate the  merits  of  the  Machines  before  purchasing 
elsewhere. 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO. 
Corner  Clay  and  Davis  streets,  San  Francisco. 

By  OMAR  JEWELL,  Manager.  18v3-3m 


Hill's  Patent  Eureka  Gang  Plow. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  these 
Plows,  are  entitled  to  preference  over  any  other  Plow 
in  use.  They  are  made  of  the  best  material,  and  every 
Plow  warranted.  They  are  of  light  draught,  easily 
adapted   to  any  depth,  and  are  very  easily  handled. 

They  will  plow  any  kind  of  soil,  and  leave  the  ground 
in  perfect  order. 

FIRST    PREMIUMS! 

These  Plows  have  taken  First  Premiums  at  the  State 
Fair,  at  the  Northern  Distritt  Fair,  at  the  Upper  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Fair,  and  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
Premium  of  $40  for  the  best  Gang  Plow,  after  a  fair  test 
and  competition  with  the  leading  Plows  of  the  State. 

Champion  Deep-Tilling  Stubble  Plow, 

Took  the  First  Premium  over  all  competitors  at  the 

State  Fair,  1871.    It  furrows  14  in.  deep  and  24  wide. 

This  Gang  Plow  combines  durability  with  cheapness, 
being  made  entirely  of  iron  by  experienced  workmen,  of 
the  best  material.  Over  three  hundred  are  now  in  use, 
and  all  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  at  Marysville  by 

HILL  &  KNAUQH, 
And  also  by  most  leading  Agricultural  Dealers  in  the 

State.    Send  at  once  for  Circulars,  prices,  etc.       21v3 


BEIGHT    UNION     SAFETY    LAMP. 


MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSONS 


Took  the  Premium  over  all  at  the  great  Plowing 
Match  in  Stockton,  in  1870. 

This  Plow  is  thoroughly  mado  by  practical  men  who 
have  been  long  in  the  business  and  know  what  is  re 
quired  in  the  construction  of  Gang  Plows.  It  is  quickly 
adjusted.  Sufficient  play  is  given  so  that  the  tongue  will 
pass  over  cradle  knolls  without  changing  the  working 
position  of  the  shares.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the 
wheels  themselves  govern  the  action  of  the  Plow  cor. 
rectly.  It  haB  various  points  of  superiority,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  as  the  Best  and  Most  Desirable  Gang  Plow 
In  the  world.    Send  for  circular  to 

MATTliSON    &   WILLIAMSON, 

14v2-3m  Stockton.  Cal. 


A.    INew    Firm. 

JEWELL  &  FLINT,   General  Commisston 

Merchants,   and  Sacramento  Agents  for   Walter   A. 
Wood's  Harvesting  Machines,  No.  39  Front  street,  be- 
tween J  and  K,  Sacramento.  G.  R.  JEWELL, 
16v3-3m  T.  B.  FLINT. 


A    CALIFORNIA    INVENTION. 


Patented  May  30, 1871.    Is  the  Beet  and  Safest  Lamp  ever 
put  in  the  market,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1st.— The  Lamp  is  constructed  with  two  tubes,  as  will  ho 
seen  in  cut,  the  outside  one  (D)  intended  only  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  burner,  and  the  inside  one  (O)  to  contain  oil  and 
receive  the  wick.  As  there  is  no  connection  between  these 
tubes,  it  will  be  evident  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  commu- 
nicating any  heat  to  the  oil:  and  as  long  as  the  oil  in  a  Lamp 
can  be  kept  perfectly  cool,  there  is,  of  course,  no  chance  for  an 
explosion. 

1  his  Lamp  is  the  only  one  ever  invented  in  which  this  result 
has  been  secured. 

2d.— When  the  burner  is  attached  to  the  Lamp  it  wi'l  be 
seen  that  there 
is  no  opportu- 
nity for  the  oil 
to  escape  should 
the  Lamp  be 
o verturne  d, 
and  in  case  any 
accident  sho'ld 
occur  the  worst 
consequ  ence  a 
that  could  en- 
sue wou  d  be 
the  breaking  of 
a  chimney  or 
shade.  From 
these  facts  it 
will  be  evident 
that  those  who 

adopt  this  Lump  will  secure  themselves  apainst  the  possibilit 
01  n>r,e  °r  explosion  arising  from  the  use  of  kerosene  oil. 

JU.-ineLamp  is  strongly  and  well  made,  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance, and  something  entm  ly  new  and  novel.  It  will  burn 
kerosene  adapted  to  any  burner.  With  all  of  these  advantages 
It  con.  Dines  cheapness,  and  from  present  indications  it  is  des- 
tined to  become  very  popular. 

4th.— The  tube  to  wh'ch'the  burner  is  attached  <D)  is  free 
irora  the  tube  of  the  oil  (C),  and  a  space  for  air,  p  'ssing  from 
the  lower  end,  berween  the  tube  of  the  burner  and  the  tube  of 
the  oil,  keeps  it  always  cool. 

5th.— 1  ne  burner  is  the  cause  of  generating  the  gas  in  a 
Lamp.  It  can- 
not do  it  in  this 
Lamp,  as  the 
burner  is  set  on 
a  tube  which 
contains  no  od, 
consequently  it 
cannot  make 
any  traa. 

6th  —In  case 
of  accident,  the 
Lamp  fading  or 
thrown  over,  by 
which  many  ex- 
plosions occur, 
is  the  cause  of 
the  oil  running 
to  the  flame.  In 
this  Lamp  it  is 
not  bo  ;  it  can 
be  throw  n  over  and  cannot  send  the  oil  tothe  flame ;  it  will  run 
from  it,  so  thei  e  is  no  danger  of  ditching  tire. 


This  Lamp  can  be  filled  from  the  fount,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  screw. 

This  Lamp  can  be  attached  to  any  Chandelier  or  Bracket 
made. 

State  and  County  Rights  for  Sale.    Agents  Wanted. 

The  "  BRIGHT  UNION  "  and  all  Trimmings  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  Manufacturer 
and  Patentee, 

I.    L.    MERRELL, 

lvlti  No.  148  J  Street,  Sacramento. 


MINING-  AND  HOISTING  ROPES.     ROUND  BELTING. 


FULLED    RAWHIDE    BELTING    AND    LACING, 

The  best  article  in  the  market-    Full  Stock  of  12  inches  wide  and  less  on  hand.    All  sizes  made  by 
IS.   ROTTED,    ■      «'    «   437    raXiAEinSFAB*"    STREET,    S„    F. 


SAVE    $40!     WHY  PAY   $80? 

THE    IMPROVED 

Home    Shuttle   Sewing    Machine. 

PRICE    $40. 

This  has  no  superior  as  a  Family  Machine.  It  uses  a 
Shuttle  and  Straight  Needle  and  two  threads.  It  makes 
the  Lock  Stitch  (alike  on  both  sides) .  It  is  simple, 
easy  to  understand,  and  light  to  run.  Send  /or  a  Circu- 
lar.   Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

E.  W.  HAINES,   General  Agent, 

17  New  Montgomery  street,    Grand   Hotel   Building, 
San  Francisco. 


"Wanted,  Agents! 

$100  to  $250  per  month,  everywhere,  male  and 
female,  to  introduce  the  Latest  improved,  most  Simple 
and  perfect 

Shuttle    Sewing    Machine 

Ever  invented.  We  challengo  the  world  to  compete 
with  it.  Price  only  $18.  and  fully  warranted  for  five 
years,  making  the  Elastic  Lock  Stitch,  alike  on  both 
sides.  The  same  as  all  the  high  priced  Shuttle  ma- 
chines.    Also,    the    celebrated    and    latest    improved 

Common  Sense  Family  Sewing-  Machine, 
Price  only  $15,  and  fully  warranted  for  five  years. 
These  machines  will  Stitch,  Hem,  Fell,  Tuck,  Quilt, 
Cord,  Bind,  Braid  and  Embroider  in  a  most  superior 
manner,  and  are  warranted  to  do  all  work  that  can  be 
done  on  any  high  priced  machine  in  the  world.  For 
Circulars  and  terms,  address  S.  WYNKOOP  &  CO.  2054, 
Bldge  Avenue,  or  P.  O.  Box  2726,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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0.  P.  SHEFFIELD.       N.  W.  SPAULDING.        J.  PATTERSON. 


Pacific  Saw   Manufacturing   Co., 

17  and  10  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco. 

REAPING    AND    MOWING    MACHINE    NF.CTIONK 
made  to  order— Throe  Dollars  per  Dozen.    SAVVS  of  every 
description  on  hand  and  mado  to  order.    AM  work  war- 
ranted. Ilv3-tf 
15v3-3m 


IMPROVED    STEAM     WATER     LIFTER, 

With  neither  Engine,  Piston,  or  Plunger. 

Tho  most  Simplo  ,  Durable,  and  In  al 
respects  the  most  Economical  of  all 
Steam  Pumps.  Uses  the  same  steam 
twice  instead  of  once.  Any  person  can 
run  it.  They  are  used  on  the  Central 
and  Western  Pacific  R.  R.  from  Oakland 
to  Ogdcn.  They  aro  used  for  Water 
WorksT  ikliniug,  Irrigation,  and  all  other  ordinary  pump- 
ing. Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List.  Ad- 
dress ALLEN  WILCOX,  No.  tl  Fremont  street,  San 
Francisco.  16v2-3m 


STUDEBAKER     WAGON 


Have  become 

The  Standard  Wagons  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Fob  Quality, 

Durability, 

Light  Running, 

Good  Proportion, 

and  Excellent  Style, 
Tliey    Have    no    Peer. 
Iron  Axle, 

Thimble  Skein, 

Header  and 

Spring  Wagons, 
Of  all  sizes,  with  heavy  tires  rivited  on,  always  on 
hand  and  sold  for  $100  to  $165. 

Having  established  a  Manufactory  to  build  Wagons, 
Beds,  Brakes  and  Seats,  I  am  better  prepared  than 
ever  to  furnish 

Just  the  Kinds  of  "Wagons  Needed, 
As  I  make  a  specialty  of  the  wagon  trade. 

The  attention  of  Deaiers  is  especially  requested. 
Send  for  Chioular  and  Price  List. 

16v3-3m  E.  E.  AMES,  General  Agent. 

Factory  and  Depot,  217  and  219  K  street,  Sacramento. 


Thimble-Skein  Farm  Wagons. 


JUST    RECEIVED    FROM 
THE      CELEBRATED     ZTJFELT     &     CO., 

Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis.,  established  in  1850.    Also  the 

Celebrated    La   Belle    Wagon, 

Manufactured  by  FARNSWORTH,  WOODWARD  h  CO., 
At  Fon  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Price  List  of  either  of  the  above  named  Wagons. 


3     in  Thimble  Skein . .  $120 
3i£  "        "  "     ..  125 

3M  "        "  "     ••  130 

i      "        "  "     ..  140 

Above  prices  include  Box 
and  Top-Box,  Spring-Seat, 
Brake,  Double  and  Single- 
Trees,  Stay  Chains,  Neck- 
Yoke  and  Wrench.  Racks 
with  California  Brakes,  in 
lieu  of  Boxes,  $5  additional. 


3     in  Running  Gear.   .$90 
ZM  "         "  "...  95 

3>i ...100 

i      ...110 


Above  prices  include 
Double  and  Single-Trees, 
Stay  Chains,  Neck-Yoke 
and  Wrench. 

All  sizes  of  Wagons  with  Boxes,  Brakes  and  Spring 
Seats,  or  without.  All  Wagons  are  manufactured  to  my 
order  for  this  coast,  and  are  warranted  for  two  years  in 
any  climate,  and  will  be  delivered  on  board  of  any  boat 
or  railroad  cars  free  of  expense  to  the  purchaser. 

DAVID    r>.    MILLER'S, 

IMPORTER    AND    MANUFACTURER, 

715  Market  street,  near  Third, San  Francisco. 

19v4-9m 


FIRST  PREMIUM  AWARDED  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1870;  also  First  Premium  ot  Mechanics'  Fair,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1871;  and  Silver  Medal  and  First  Premium  for 
best  Farm  Wagon,  and  First  Premium  for  the  best  im- 
proved Thimble  Skein  at  State  Fair,  1871.  Also  State 
Fair  GOLD  MEDAL  for  1871. 


ap22-3m 


E    SOULE, 

San  duentin,  Cal. 


THE    CALIFORNIA 
Safety  Gas  Lamp. 

This  New  Gas  Lamp  takes  tho 
place  of  the  Candle,  the  Coal  Oil 
Lamp  and  Coal  Gas,  and  costs  only 

One-Half  Cent  per  Hour. 

Any  person  who  will  take  tho 
trouble  to  examine  this  Lamp  care- 
fully, will  seo  that  it  will  not  ex- 
plode. 

Tho  flame  is  as  white  and  brilliant 

as  coal  gas,  and  produces  neither 

Smoke  nor  Smell.    No  OIiimney  is 

Required. 

It  makes  its  own  gas  as  fast  as  it  is  required,  and  when 

tlie  light  is  blown  out  the  gas  ceases  to  be  generated. 

One  Burner  is  Equal  to  Six  Candles. 
This  Lamp  burns  Refilled  Petroleum,  Gasoline,  Don- 
forth's  Oil  or  Taylor's  Safety  Fluid.     Oil  expressly  pre- 
pared for  the  Lump  furnished  by  the  undersigned  in 
quantities  to  suit.  WIESTER  &  CO., 

17  New  Montgomery  street.  Grand  Hotel,  S.  F. 


CO-OPERATIVE    MARBLE    WORKS. 

JOHN  DANIEL  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealors  in 

Monuments,    Headstones,    Tombs, 

MANTEL    PIECES,    ETC., 

421    Pine    street,    between    Montgomery    and  i 

Kearny,  San  Francisco. 

21v2-ly 


St.   Augustine's    College,    Benicia,    Cal. 

ENGLISH  AND  CLASSIJAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Buys  prepared  for  the  Universities  or  lor  Business. 

Healthy  location  New  and  large  BuilJings.  Military 
discipline.    First  grade  Teachers. 

References  in  San  Francisco:  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Kip, 
Rev.  Drs.Lathrop  and  Tyman,  and  numerous  patrons. 

Trinity  Term  for  1872  begins  August  1st. 

For  Catalogues,  giving  particulars,  apply  to 

lv4-6t  KEV.  W.  P.  TUCKER,  Rector,  Benicia. 
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DEWEY   &   CO., 

American  and  Foreign 


No.  338  Montgomery  !"■«'<., 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Patents  Obtained  Promptly. 

Caveats  Filed  Expeditiously. 

Patent  Reissues  Taken  Out. 

Patents  Secured  in  Foreign  Lauds. 

Assignments  Made  and  Recorded  in  Legal  Form. 

Copies  of  Patents  and  Assignments  Procured. 

Examinations   of    Patents    made   here   and  at 
Washington. 

Examinations  made  of  Assignments  Recorded 
in  Washington. 

Examinations  Ordered  and  Reported  by  Tele- 
graph. 

Rejected  Cases  taken  up  and  Patents  Obtained. 

Interferences  Prosecuted. 

Opinions  Rendered  regarding  the  Validity  of 
Patents  and  Assignments. 

Every  Legitimate  Branch  of  Patent  Agency  Bus- 
iness promptly  and  thoroughly  conducted. 
Illustrated  Circulars  Free. 

DEWEY    &    CO., 

Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  S.  F. 


it 


Clear    as    Crystal." 


PEBBLES  ARE  MADE  from  Rock  Crystal  cut 
in  slices  ami  ground  convex,  concave  or  perlsoopio,  far 
Spectacles.  In  Europe  and  in  the  Eastern  States  they 
are  superceding  glass. 

Among  the  advantages  tlicv  have  over  glass  are,  that 
being  susceptible  of  the  HIGHEST  POLISH,  they  trans. 
rait  more  rays  of  light,  nothing  having  more  transpa- 
rency. 

They  are  COOLER  to  the  Eyes— a  very  important  gain. 

They  are  much  harder  than  glass,  and  DO  NOT 
SCRATCH. 

The  best  quality  of  Crystal  is  found  in  Scotland  and 
the  Brazils,  and  is  manufactured  into  lense6  by  the  best 
workmen  in  England  and  France,  for 

Thomas    Houseworth    &    Co., 

OPTICIANS, 

No.  9  Montgomery  street,  Lick  House, 

Where  they  can  be  obtained,  already  fitted,  in  frames, 
or  may  be  fitted  to  order. 
Persons  sending  their  Spectacles  can  have  Pebbles 
iuserted  of  the  same  grade  as  their  glasses- 
Illustrated  Circular  for  style  of  frames  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress free. 
I©"  Pebbles  sold  as  such  by  us,  aro  Warranted. 
15v3awtip:ira 


H    &    L    AXLE    GREASE. 


The  attention  of  Teamsters,  Contracture  ami  others, 
is  called  to  the  very  superior  AXLE  GREASE  manufac- 
tured by 

HUCKS    &.    LAMBERT. 

The  experience  of  over  twknty  tears,  specially  de- 
voted to  the  preparation  of  this  article,  has  enabled  the 
proprietors  to  effect  a  combination  of  lubricants  calcu- 
lated to  reduce  the  friction  on  axles,  and  thus 

Relieve  the  Draft  of  the  Team, 

Far  beyond  the  reach    of  any  who  have  but  recently 
ito    the    business;    and  as  the   H  &  L  AXLE 
GREASE  can  be  obtained  by  consumers  at  as 

LOW    A    RATE 

As  any  of  the  Inferior  compounds  now  being  forced 
upon  the  market  by  unprincipled  imitators,  who  deceive 
and  defraud  the  consumer. 

BUCKS  h  LAMBE.RT 
Invite  all  who  desire  a  First-class  and  Entirely  Reliable 
Article,  and  which  for  Over  18  Years  in  this  country  has 
given  such  general  satisfaction,  to  ask  for  the  H  & 
t  AXLE  GREASE.  See  that  the  trade  mark  H  &  L 
is  on  the  red  cover  of  the  package,  and  take  no  other. 
3v2+-eowr 


MOWER,      and     REAPER 
SECTIONS 

On  hand  and  made  to  order  at  LoweBt  Prices  by  the 

PACIFIC  FILE   WORKS, 

53  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 

New  FILES  on  hand.  Old  FILES  Re-Cut. 

19v3-3m 


Attention,  Owners  of  Horses. 

The  ZINC  COLLAR  PAP  is 
guaranteed  to  cure  the  worst 
case  of  raw  and  inflamed  sore 
I  neck  in  T»n  Days,  and  work 
the  Horse  every  day,  or  money 
refunded;  and  will  not  chafe 
or  wear  the  mane  off  of  the 
Deck.  For  sale  by  Saddlery, 
Hardware  Establishments  and  Harness  Makers.  Manu- 
factured by  the  ZINC  COLLAR  PAD  CO.,  Buchanan, 
Michigan.  3vi-4t 


THE    "JONES"   PLOW. 

Manufactured    by    the  Naperville  Agricultural    Works,   Naperville,   Illinois. 
First  thev  are  unlike  other  Plows— Because  they  completely  pulverize  the  soil,  and  run  perfectly  true. 
Because— They  all  have  Adjustable  Beams,  and  CAN  BE  USED  RY  EITHER  TWO  OR  THREE  HORSES. 
Because— THEY  SCOUR  WHERE  ALL  OTHERS  FAIL. 

THEY  DO  TWO  KINDS  OF  WORK ,  thus  saving  to  the  farmer  ONE  PLOW. 


lie,  ause-They 
are  the  light- 
est draft  plow 
made. and  will 
not  kill  your 
horses.  Be- 
causo  every 
plow  is  war- 
ranted and  can 
l.e  tried,  and 
if  it  fails  may 
be  returned. 
Because  they 
are  honestly 
made.and  will 
wear  one  thi  rd 
longer      than 


DOUBLE    SHIN,  the    common 

run  oi  plows. 

Chemically  Hardened  Steel  Mould  Boards,  "j-.™1 " 

IOIS  OVER 
ALL  OTHERS 

in  the  various 
plowing  trials 
In  which  they 
have  been 
used. 

Only  the 
best  class  of 
material  is 
us*  d  in  them 
—  the  finest 
grade  of  steel 


and  the  best  ipialitv  "f  Lumber.  They  are  HARDENED  ALL  THROUGH  (not  case-hardened,  or  merely  hardened 
on  the  surface,)  but  by  the  use  of  CHEMICALS  KNOWN  ONLY  TO  OURSELVES,  we  refine  the  steel  and  MAKE 
EVERY  MOULD  BOARD  CLEAR  THROUGH  AS  HARD  AS  FLINT. 

The  Jones  Plow  completely  refutes  the  old  notion  that  no  plow  can  Work  equally  well  in  stubble  or  sod.  We 
warrant  them  to  do  it  in  every  instance.  No  matter  if  every  other  plow  manufactun-i'  has  failed  to  make  Bach  a 
plow.  We  have  succeeded.  Let  true  merit  decide;  if  you  have  any  doubt,  TRY  THEM— WITH  YOUR  FAVORITE, 
a  nd  keep  the  one  you  like  be6t. 

TREAD  WELL    &,    CO., 


jly27-eow 


8ole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  San  Francisco. 


ONE   DOLLAR   A   YEAR 

—  FOR  THK  — 

PACIFIC    COAST 


eromrat}  ||iratm;. 


This  is  a  new  16- nape  monthly  newspaper,  of  special  in- 
formation for  wholesale  and  retail  tradesmen.  It  will  also 
contain  reading  of  interest  and  importance  to  all  business 
and  professional  men  on  the  coast. 

OUR  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Will  comprise  Fall  Prices  Current  and  Monthly  Review  of 
the  Wholesale  -Markets;  Diagrams  of  the  Fluctuations  of 
the  Produce  Markets;  Rates  of  Freight  and  Passenger 
Fares— corrected  monthly;  Illustrations  ami  sketches  of 
Prominent  Men  and  Buildings;  Editorials  on  Manufactur- 
ing and  Industrial  Progress;  Departments  containing  ap- 
propriate reading  matter  and  reviews  for  various  branches 
of  trade, including  "Grocery  and  Provision;"  "Dry  Goods;" 
"Trades  and  Manufactures,"  etc.,  eto. 

Our  first  issue  for  May  consists  of  24  pages,  embracing 
FORTY-FIVE  OOLI  MNB  of  important  reading  matter- 
mostly  oriffinal  and  by  flrst-claaa  writers.  Sample  copies, 
post  paid,  lo  ota.  Yearly  subscription,  in  advance,  $1.  Sub- 
scribers to  the  Minim;  and  BcXKBrTUTG  I'ki;>s  or  the  Pa- 
cific Re ual  Press  will  be  supplied  at  half  price. 

P&blishedby  MURRAY,  DEWEY  &  CO., 
At  the  Publishing  Office  of  trie  Alining  and  Scientific  Press 

and  Pacific  Rural  Press.  San  Francisco. 


The  Undersigned  Having  Adopted 
TANK     MAKING 

As  their  specialty,  are  now  prepared  to  manufacture 

Tanks  of  Any  Description 


LOWEST   REASONABLE   RATES. 

W<  an  constantly  erecting  new  and  improved  machin- 
ery in  our  Factor;,  to  facilitate  our  work;  we  have  also 
erected  a  large  steam  chest,  capable  oi  steaming  lumber 
<>f  iiiiy  liesrription  used  by  us.  We  are  also  constantly 
uig  and  preparing  large  quantities  of 

Split   Mendocino   Redwood 

FOB  THE  SPECIAL  PURPOSE  OF  MAKING 

LARGE 
WINE    TANKS    AND    CASKS 

Thoroughly  steaming  the  lumber  before  making  up 
from  6  to  8  days  and  then  drying-  and  seasoning  6  to  8 
day*.    The  following  is  our  price  list  of  ordinary 

Redwood  Water  Tanks, 

made  of  2  inch  sawed  lumber  clear  of  knots  and  sap — 
a  disci  rant  made  if  the  lumber  is  not  steamed. 

1,000  to  2,000  gallons,  bound  with  6  hoops  1  ?.;  x  !„ 
and  1  hoop  1    \,  x  8-16. 

2,500  to  4, WW  gallons,  bound  with  4  hoops  2  x  Vg  and  2 
hoop  2  x  :S-1<; 

4,500  to  7  500  gallons,  bound  with  5  hoops  2  H  x  M  and 
1  hoop  a  V  I 

to  15,000  gallons, 6  hoops,254x'i  and2hocps2X 
X3-16. 

15,1  mi  lo  20,000  gallons,  bound  with  8  hoops  3x!»  and 
3   hoops  3x3-lG. 

PRICE,    -    From  1 1-4  to  3  cts.  per  Gall. 

Small  tanks  also  made  to  order,  also  tanks  of  any 
lumbei  desired. 

ALL  WINE  TANKS  made  of  SPLIT  lumber  1% 
inch  thick,  steamed  and  thoroughly  seasoned,  from  2c. 
to3Jtf  c.  per  gallon. 

WINE   TANKS  WITH   DOUBLE  HEAD 

Manhole  and  with  our  newly  invented  appliance  for 
lilling  and  keeping  them  entirely  full,  from3kc.to5><ic. 
per  gallon. 

REDWOOD  CASKS  (split  lumber,)  with  oak  middlo 
I  ^ute,  from  7  to  9  c.  per  gallon. 

OAK  CASES  (full  stock,)  from  12 )i  to  15c.  pergallon. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

For  further  particulars  address. 

M.   FULDA  &  SONS, 

Cor.   Commercial  and   Drum    Streets,  S.  F. 


WILLC0X   &   GIBBS 

IMPROVED    NOISELESS 

Family      Sewing       Machine 

IS  THE  BEST  IN  THE  MARKET. 

It  la  the  Most  Simple, 

Easy  to  run  (a  child  can  operate  it) ,  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  sews  the  heaviest  or  lightest  goods,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  variety,  perfec- 
tion and  durability  of  its  work. 

It  is  the  only  Machine 

Making  the  triple-threaded  seam,  with  the  twisted  loop 
s'itch,  the  strongest  and  most  elastic  made. 

The   Willcox   &   Gibbs 

Received  the  only  honorable  mention  and  strongrecom- 
mendation  at  the  last  Stockton  Agricultural  Fair. 

Its  Work  Received  the  First  Premium 

At  the  San  Francisco  Mechanics'  Institute  Fair,  1871. 

Don't  Fail  to  Examine. 

»-  PERFECT    SATISFACTION   GUARANTEED. 

Other  Machines  taken  In  part  payment. 
Call  on  or  address 

WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO., 

113  Post  Street,  S.  F. 
22v2-9m 


GLEN  FLORA 

Stock  Breeding   Association. 

Successors  to  C.C.4B.  H.  Parks,  Waukegan,  111.    Or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

SHORT-HORNED     CATTLE 

Thoroughbred  and  Trotting  Horses,  Cotswolcl 

Sheep,    Improved    Berkshirps,    and 

Pure-Bred   Poultry  in   Great 

Varieties 

Stock  of  all  kinds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.    Send  for 
Catalogue  giving  full  description.    Address 

C.  C.  PARKS,  Pres't., 
Ilv3-tf  WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 


R.  M.  CHAMBERLIN  &  CO., 

COMMISSION 

Merchants 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

Flour,     Grain, 

WOOL,, 

Hides,  Butter, 
Egg's,  Etc.,  Etc. 

N.  B.  — Office  o 
the  oil  Cake  Meal 
Co. 

SEEDS  of  all  kinds  advised  and  furnished  by  appli- 
cation. 

228  Clay  Street,  near  Front. 
22*a-am 


Machinery 


From  ^£f^P. 
3  to  30™ 


Horse 
Power. 


Every 
Description  of 
Farming  hi 

FOR  THE  HARVEST  OF  '72.  INCLUDING  HOAD LEY'S 
Portable  Engines,  Russell's  Threshers,  Haines' Headers, 
Wood's  Prize  Mowers,  Ball's  and  McCormick's  Reapers 
Kirby's  Mowers  and  Reapers,  Header-Wagons,  Stude- 
baker  Farm  Wagons,  Horse-Powers,  Trucks.  Hay- 
II  rt.e. Rakes,  Scythes,  Snaths,  Rakes,  Cradles, 
Forks,  Cultivators,  Hay  Cutters,  etc.,  etc.,  all  at  less 
than  invoice  cost,  at  the  old  Farmers'  Agricultural 
Warehouse  and  Machine  Depot  of 

TREADWELL    &    CO., 
Market,  cor.  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 
v3-lSp 


"  THE  HOADLEY"  is  the  Perfection  of  the  Portable 
Engine.  For  sale,  with  or  without  wheels,  at  Ma- 
chinery Depot  of  TREADWELL  &  CO.,  Market,  head  of 
Front  street,  San  Francisco.  Hv24  eowbp 


AVERILL'S 
CHEMICAL     PAINT, 

Of  any  desired  Shade  or  Color, 

Mixed  ready  for  application,  and  sold  by  the  gallon. 

It  is  Cheaper,  Handsomer,  more  Durable  and  Elastio 
I  R  EAOWELL  8t  U  0     than  the  best  of  any  other  Paint. 

Office,  corner    Fourth    and    Townsend    streets,  San 
Francisco.    Send  for  sample  card  and  price  list. 
15v23-Sm  UELY  &  JEWELL,  Agents. 


Pint  chasers  please  say  advertised  in  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

ALSO, 

Grass  and  Clover  Seeds. 

ALFALFA. 

Trees,   Plants,    Roots,    Etc., 

For  Sale  at  Wholesale  or  Retail  by 

GEO.    V.    KILVEKTEH, 

No.  317  Washington  Street, 

•y  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

GTJAIVO. 

100  Barrels  Guano  for  Sale, 

In  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 
6v2-ly.l6p  GEO.  F.  SILVESTER. 

OAKLAND    POULTRY    YARDS. 

Corner  Sixteenth  and  Castro  Streets. 

SEASON    OP    1872. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  Pure  Bred  Poultry 

Carefully  packed  in  handled  boxes  with  elastic 

bottoms,  and  guaranteed  to  carry  safely 

to  any  part  of  the  country. 


Seud  Stamp  for  Circular  to 

GEO.    B.    BAYLEY, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 
CHOICE    POULTRY. 

P.  O.  Box  659,  San  Francisco. 

EGOS*   FOB    HATCHING 

FROM 

THE  FINEST  BRED  FOWLS  IN  AMERICA. 

Twelve    First    Premiums 

At  the  Sacramento  State  Fair. 

Lioiit  Brahma*,  Seven  Different  Strains: 
Dark  Brahmas,  Imported  from  England  and  Ireland; 
Hot/dans,  direct  from  France; 
La  Flfche,  direct  from  France; 

SLLVEJB  SPANOLED  IlAMUt-BQHS, 

(Said  to  lay  HO  Egijs  per  year) 

Golden  Poland*,  Non-Setters  and  Fine  Layers; 
Silver  Polamis,  Non-Setters  and  Fine  Layers; 
White  Cochins, 
Buff  Cochins, 
Pick  Winokd  Bantams, 
Golden  Seaiirioht  Bantams, 
Japanese  Bantams, 

Heathwood  Games,  Finest  in  the  World 

Also,    I*l}feoii«. 

Pouter1;.  Carriers,  Nuns,  Priests,  Magpies,  Ruffle-Necked 
Black-Tailed  Turbits,  Fantails;  and  Mada- 
gascar and  Lop-Eared  Kabbits. 

PIGS. 

China  and  Chester  WhiteB;  the  Largest  and  Best  bred  in 
America. 

EgTSs   and    Fowls   for    Sale. 

Apply  to  THOS.  E.  FINLEY,  Manager, 

California  Stock  and  Poultry  Association. 

Office— No.  113  Lcidesdorff  street. 
Yards — Cor.  Laguna  and  Washington  streets. 

4v;<-;im-lCp 


IV.    GILMORE, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Angora    or    Cashmere 
GOATS 

—  OF  — 

PURE    BLOOE 

—  and  — 
ALL,     O  HADES. 


For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Location,  fon 
miles  from  Railroad  Station,  connecting  with  all  part 
of  the  State.     For  particulars  address 

N.  GILMORE. 
El  Dorado,  El  Dorado  county, 
6v3-U  California. 
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Hog  Husbandry. 

We  believe  no  other  farm  stock  can  compare 
■with  the  hog  in  its  large,  immediate,  annual 
returns  upon  a  money  investment.  We  know  of 
men  who  have  realized  nice  little  fortunes  from 
the  hog  business  in  a  very  few  years,  and  from 
a  very  small  investment  of  capital.  We  might 
have  headed  our  article  swine  husbandry,  and 
so  in  speaking  of  cattle,  we  might  say  bovine; 
both,  however,  would  look  a  little  like  putting 
on  "airs,"  so  that  "for  short,"  and  real  con- 
venience we  shall  say  hog;  and  though  the  cul- 
ture and  management  of  the  animal  maybe 
looked  upon  by  many  as  a  hoggish  business, 
we  can  assure  all  such  that  the  money  derived 
from  the  business  is  as  clean  as  any  other 
money. 

To  raise  hogs  to  the  best  advantage  requires 
a  locality  adapted  to  the  pecular  habits  of  the 
animal;  and  this  again  varies  with  the  mode  in- 
tended to  be  pursued  in  their  rearing  and  fat- 
tening for  market  The  hog  is  a  very  accom- 
modating animal;  he  can  live  and  grow  fat 
upon  food  given  him  in  his  pen,  or  he  can  be 
made  to  work  for  his  living  almost  from  the 
time  he  is  a  month  old,  till  he  is  fitted  for  the 
market. 

Hogs  in  Grain-fields. 

The  large  grain-grower  under  certain  circum- 
stances, has  it  in  his  power  to  raise  hogs  cheap- 
ly and  profitably.  If  he  has  a  range  where  they 
can  be  kept  from  growing  crops,  by  fence  or 
river  surroundings,  yet  producing  sustenance 
sufficient  if  only  of  clover,  to  keep  them  in  a 
tolerably  thriving  condition  until  harvest  time, 
and  then  the  fields  are  in  such  condition  as  will 
allow  of  the  hogs  ranging  through  them,  a  very 
profitable  business  can  be  realized;  because 
without  any  cost  beyond  an  occasional  super- 
vision of  the  herd,  the  whole  will  maintain  a 
steady,  healthy  growth  till  the  corn,  peas  or 
other  material,  more  particularly  intended  for 
their  fattening  shall  be  in  readiness. 

And  then  the  fact  that,  pork  for  use  in 
California  or  other  hot  climates,  is  not  required 
to  be  as  fat  as  it  is  usually  desired  in  the  East, 
renders  the  bringing  of  pork  up  to  a  fit  condi- 
tion for  the  market  a  comparatively  easy  and 
cheap  process. 

Hogs  in  the  Tules. 

The  best  ranges  for  hogs  during  the  early 
season  of  the  year,  indeed  at  any  season  when 
they  are  not  up  for  fattening,  as  furnishing  the 
largest  amount  of  available  nutriment  at  com- 
paratively no  cost,  is  unquestionably  the  low 
grounds  around  and  among  our  tules  and 
marshes;  and  whatever  the  food  may  be  that 
hogs  obtain  from  such  grounds,  the  fact  that 
they  invariably  thrive  when  having  access  to 
them  is  sufficient  evidence  of  their  value  as 
natural  feeding  grounds. 

If  the  hog  grower  would  introduce  into  these 
low  grounds,  the  chufa  or  earth  almond,  and 
the  artichoke,  as  late  fall  and  winter  feed  for 
their  stock  hogs,  they  would  find  them,  we  be- 
lieve, unsurpassed  in  value  by  any  other  de- 
scription of  cheap,  available  food.  Hogs  eat 
them  greedily,  and  owing  to  their  highly  nutri- 
tive qualities,  rapidly  fatten  upon  or  make  an 
easy  living,  being  themselves  their  own  har- 
vesters. 

Their  Rapid   Increase. 

When  we  look  at  the  very  rapid  increase  from 
a  given  number  of  old  sows — for  none  other 
than  old  ones  should  be  permitted  to  rear 
pigs — we  are  no  longer  surprised  that  money 
is  still  annually  coined  by  those  engaged  in  the 
business.  From  sows  two  years  old  and  up- 
wards, it  is  perfectly  safe  to  caloulate  upon  two 
litters  of  pigs  each  year,  numbering  five  each 
or  an  increase  of  ten  to  one,  and  from  very 


many  sows  a  larger  number  can   be   safely  cal- 
culated upon. 

What  other  farm  stock  can  at  all  compare 
with  this  in  natural  increase?  Another  thing 
is,  they  attain  to  nearly  full  size  in  a  single- 
year,  quite  unlike  horses  or  neat  cattle,  that 
require  three  or  four  years  to  arrive  at  a  like 
maturity. 

The    Future  of   the    Business. 

The  steady  annual  increase  of  the  consump- 
tion of  pork,  incident  to  our  increasing  popula- 
tion and  particularly  that  of  the  Chinese,  who 
are  great  consumers  of  pork,  and  the  continued 
importations  of  the  cured  meat  and  even  live 
hogs  in  large  numbers  from  the  Eastern  States, 
are  certainly  so  many  evidences  that  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  hog  husbandry  will  rank  among 
the  most  lucrative  in  which  the  Pacific  Coast 
farmer,  favorably  situated  for  its  prosecution, 
can  possibly  engage. 

Big  Trees  of  California. 

In  early  times  there  used  to  be  a  good  deal 
said  about  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  of  certain 
Cyprus  trees,  and  the  great  Chestnut  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  the  celebrated  Banyan  tree,  indeed  of 


Wc  have  allowed  a  portion  of  the  bark  to  re- 
main on  a  small  part  of  the  trunk  as  showing 
its  relative  thickness,  which  is  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  inches. 

These  trees  are  among  the  many  objects  vis- 
ited by  all  travelers  who  come  to  look  upon  the 
wonderous  scenes  that  make  California  famous. 


Vine   Growers'   Association. 

A  called  meeting  of  the  California  Vine 
Growers'  Association  was  held  at  the  pavilion 
in  Sacramento  on  Thursday  last.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  the 
Hon.  Robert  Chalmers  of  El  Dorado  was  called 
to  the  chair.  After  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  approved,  Secretary 
Hoagread  the  list  of  premiums  on  wine,  brandy, 
grapes,  etc.,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

J.  R.  Snyder  of  Sonoma  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  premiums  were  offered  for  wines 
and  brandies  of  the  vintage  and  manufacture 
of  1870  and  1871  only.     The  restriction  to  the 


SEQUOIA    OR    WASHINGTONIA    GIGANTEA. 


many  and  all  that  were  then  considered  remark- 
able for  size.  But  now  all  these  seem  dwarfed 
and  comparatively  forgotten  while  contemplat- 
ing the  wonderful  "Washingtonia  Gigantea"  of 
California.  These  trees  are,  many  of  them 
more  than  three  hundred  feet  in  hight  and  a 
few  over  four  hundred  feet,  and  one,  the  largest 
of  all,  which  was  prostrate  when  the  grove 
was  first  discovered,  could  not  have  been  less 
than  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet. 

As  the  tree  now  lies,  it  measures  one  hundred 
and  nine  feet  in  circumference  near  the  roots. 
It  is  nearly  two  hundred  feet  to  the  first  branch 
and  hollow,  so  that  a  person  can  rido  a  horse 
through  its  entire  length  and  come  out  at  a 
knot-hole.  There  are  very  many  of  these  trees 
now  in  full  health  and  vigor  measuring  from 
25  to  30  feet  in  diameter  or  from  75  to  95  feet 
in  circumference  above  the  roots. 

A  section  of  one  of  these  wonderful  trees  is 
represented  in  our  illustration ;  it  was  felled  by 
being  bored  off  with  augers,  and  occupied  five 
men  for  twenty-two  days  in  felling  it.  The  lad- 
der which  is  represented  as  resting  against  it, 
is  exactly  thirty  feet  in  length  so  that  a 
better  conception  of  its  real  diameter  can  be 
had  from  it,  than  by  any  word  description. 


last  two  years  had  given  very  general  dissatis- 
faction so  far  as  he  was  informed.  He  knew  of 
no  reason  why  the  vintage  of  earlier  date  should 
be  excluded. 

A  general  discussion  ensued,  in  which  W. 
McPherson  Hill  and  Leonard  Goss  of  Sonoma ; 
I.  N.  Hoag,  R.  B.  Blowers  and  N.  Wychoff  of 
Yolo;  R.  Chalmers  of  El  Dorado;  and  J.  F. 
Bailey,  R.  Beck,  S.  L.  Wilson,  George  John- 
son, J.  H.  Carroll,  C.  W.  Hoyt  and  E.  F.  Aiken 
of  Sacramento  participated.  It  was  determin- 
ed to  review  the  list  of  premiums,  and,  on  ac- 
count of  the  scarcity  of  money,  reduce  some  of 
those  already  named  and  offer  diplomas  for 
certain  classes  of  wines.  The  meeting  finally 
agreed  upon  an  amended  list  of  premiums — 
which  will  be  found  in  our  advertising  columns. 
Representations  of  Grapes. 

The  subject  of  procuring  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  the  association  chromo  pictures  of 
different  varieties  of  grapes  raised  in  tho  State 
was  discussed  at  length.  It  was  finally  decid- 
ed to  ask  for  proposals  kfrom  artists  for  fur- 
nishing in  oil  colors  some  fifty  pictures  of  dif- 
ferent clusters  of  grapes  from  which  the  chro- 
mos  may  be  taken.  J.  H.  Carrol,  George  John- 
son and  I.  N.  Hoag  were  added  to  a  committee 


previously  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  sub- 
ject. This  committee  will  ask  for  specimens 
from  the  competing  artists  and  award  the  con- 
tract to  the  most  acceptable  competitor. 

They  have  some  [f  600  in  their  hands  to 
be  awarded  in  premiums  to  the  successful 
comrjetitor. 

When  the  paintings  are  obtained  they  will 
have  chromos  struck  off  and  bound  in  a  book, 
together  with  a  full  description  of  the  grapes, 
their  habits,  time  of  ripening,  etc.  The  book 
will  be  of  great  value. 

The  association  also  amended  some  of  the 
rules  which  had  been  agreed  on  by  the  Board 
of  Directors.  As  amended,  they  will  be  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form,  with  the  list  of  pre- 
miums, and  circulated  free  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society. 

Our  Ripe  Fruits. — We  are  in  the  midst  of 
an  abundance  of  ripe  fruits  of  wonderful  excel- 
lence. Strawberries  still  continue  in  goodly 
quantity;  cherries  are  abundant,  and  never  be- 
foro  equalled;  apricots  are  plentiful  and  cheap; 
plums  of  numberless  varieties  are  also  abundant 
and  low  in  price;  peaches  are  coming  in  more 
freely  than  ever  before  known  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  quality  fair,  but  some  of  them  seem 
touched  with  blight  in  appearance,  if  it  does  not 
affect  their  flavor;  it  is  new  to  this  fruit,  and  is 
seen  in  an  irregular  brown  patch  upon  the  skin. 
It  is  generally  attributed  to  an  attempt  of  nature 
to  give  them  simply  the  Dolly  Varden  touch. 

Apples,  tigs,  watermelons,  canteleups,  black- 
berries, currants,  raspberries,  tomatoes,  squash, 
new  sweet  potatoes  and  cucumbers,  with  green 
corn,  peas  and  beans  are  simply  among  the  com- 
mon and  abundant  things  to  be  seen  on  every 
corner. 


State  Faib. — From  present  indications  the 
coming  fair  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
will  be  a  superior  exhibition  in  every  depart- 
ment. In  ever  section  of  the  State  and  among 
the  representatives  of  all  the  industries,  ae- 
tivj  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  exhi- 
bition. The  Board  of  Directors  and  all  the 
officers  of  the  society  are  preparing  to  meet 
general  expectations  and  from  their  well  known 
ability  and  experience  in  this  line,  it  is  safe  to 
calculate  that  their  part  of  the  work  will  be 
tiuiely,  and  well  done. 

Thoroughbred  Sheep  Uowunu. —  Robert 
Beck,  of  Sacramento,  has  received  advices  that 
his  lot  of  Silesian  sheep  from  William  Cham- 
berlain, of  Red  Hook,  New  York,  are  on  their 
way  and  will  arrive  about  the  10th  of  August. 
He  will  also  receive  a  few  days  later,  two  car 
loads  of  the  best  Spanish  Merino  sheep  that 
can  be  found  in  the  Eastern  States,  selected  by 
W.  T.  Wilson  of  Ohio.  Here  is  an  opportuni- 
ty for  improving  the  flocks  of  tho  Pacific  Coast. 

The  California  Cotton  Growers'  Associa- 
tion.— The  crop  of  cotton  now  maturing  on 
Kern  Island,  which  embraces  300  acres,  is  de- 
veloping itself  with  great  satisfaction  to  the 
company,  and  it  is  tho  great  center  of  admira- 
tion at  Bakorsfield.  The  army  worm  has  been 
awaiting  railroad  connection  with  the  locality, 
and  it  appears  not  to  have  yet  arrived  at  the 
Kern  Island  Head  Quarters  of  the  Cotton 
Growers'  Association. 


The  Australian  Harvester. — We  went  to 
Livermore  Valley  on  Tuesday  last  to  see  the 
working  of  the  newly  introduced  Australian 
reaper.  To  say  that  it  worked  well,  is  not 
enough  in  its  praise;  it  worked  admirably  and 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  those  who  wit- 
nessed its  operation.  A  full  notice  will  be 
given  of  the  peculiarities  and  properties  of  the 
machine  as  soon  as  we  can  execute  the  proper 
engraving  to  accompany  it. 
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Correspondence. 


Los  Angeles  County. 

Editobs  Pacific  Bubal  Pbess: — Citizens  of 
Los  Angeles  County  may  with  some  reason 
claim  theirs  as  the  garden  of  the  Pacific  Coast; 
and  although  there  is  at  present  a  fair  share 
of  energy  displayed  in  the  development  of  its 
resources,  it  is  only  in  its  infancy. 

A  few  hundred  Bannings  (by  the  way,  the 
General  came  rushing  out  of  his  back  office  in 
high  dugeon  because  your  corresponding  be- 
thought, was  insinuating  that  he  was  so  far  be- 
hind the  age,  as  to  be  without  the  Bubal)  added 
to  the  population  of  Southern  California  would, 
in  a  very  few  years,  place  us  in  the  front  rank 
in  regard  to  productive  industries.  Among  the 
manifold  projects  that  occupies  his  busy  brain, 
I  was  particularly  interested  in  a  propeller 
pump  which  the  general  was  about  putting  in 
operation  for  irrigating  purposes,  of  a  capacity 
of  twenty-seven  hundred  gallons  per  minute. 
Very  simple,  only  three  parts,  the  tube, the  screw 
or  propeller,  and  the  air  tight  gear  ot  the  elbow. 
We  hope  it  may  realize  all  that  is  expected  of  it 
by  the  stirring  and  sanguine  General. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  irrigation,  it  may 
be  noted  that  an  old  favorite  of  the  miners  of 
this  coast,  C.  L.  Strong,  familiarly  known  in  Ne- 
vada as  Charley  Strong,  has  expended  $12,000 
in  getting  an  irrigating  ditch  to  his  ranch,  al- 
though he  has  a  very  tine  crop  of  grain  without 
it  this  season,  principally  rye. 

Irrigating  Corn. 

An  experiment  made  last  season  in  Los 
Nietos  by  F.  M.  Mathew,  in  irrigation,  may  be 
held  to  show  that  that  mode  of  cultivation  is 
not  always  the  best.  Eighty  acres  was  divided 
fairly, — one  half  of  which  was  irrigated,  the 
other,  not.  The  result  was  six  bushels  more 
corn,  and  weighing  4%  lbs.  more  per  bushel 
for  each  acre  not  irrigated;  the  whole  was  treat- 
ed alike  in  all  other  respects. 

Before  leaving  the  water  subject  it  may  be 
well  to  note  that  there  is  a  section  of  country 
below  Santa  Ana,  partly  owned  by  the  McFad- 
dens,  the  owners  of  which  propose  to  sell  lands 
in  tracts  to  suit,  furnishing  artesian  water  with 
each  tract.  The  water  is  of  the  purest.  The 
Bichmoud  Land  and  Irrigation  Co.,  represent- 
ed here  by  W.  T.  Glassell,  also  propose  to  dispose 
of  lands  in  a  similar  way. 

Legislation  Needed. 
This  water  question  is  eventually  to  as- 
sume gigantic  proportions  in  this  State,  and 
some  careful  legislation,  immediately  defin- 
ing rights,  which  under  our  newly  developed 
system  of  irrigation  are  quite  indefinite,  will 
save  a  world  of  trouble  and  litigation  in  the  fu- 
ture. But  it  is  now  getting  to  be  generally  un- 
derstood that  laws  are  so  artfully  contrived,  as 
to  be  fruitful  to  the  originators,  and  manipula- 
tors, if  not  always  resulting  in  justice  to  the 
people  at  large. 

Wheat  and  oats  may  be  said  to  be  a  failure  in 
most  places  in  this  county,  especially  the  Nor- 
way oats,  which  are  pronounced  without  excep- 
tion, to  be  unfit  for  hay,  and  altogether  un- 
profitable for  grain.  A  grain  that  bids  fair  to 
till  an  important  place  here,  is  the  Russian  or 
bald  barley,  a  nice  plump  grain,  free  from  smut 
or  rust,  and  which,  if  properly  handled,  will 
furnish  a  most  wholesome  food  for  man  or 
beast,  but  more  particularly  for  man. 

It  appears  that  in  many  communities  all  modes 
are  studied,  of  producing  fine  breeds  of  animals; 
but  as  a  man  recently  remarked  who  came  from 
an  old  and  well  known  section  for  fine  horses, 
"they  can  beat  the  nation  in  breeding  horses 
but  they  have  got  to  let  down  on  their  men." 
Now  why  not  attend  a  little  to  matters  connect- 
ed with  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  men?" 
This  Bussian  or  pearl  barley,  is  in  its  nature 
calculated  to  conduce  toward  that  end  by  fur- 
nishing a  cheap  and  wholsome  food,  used  in 
soup  or  made  into  a  drink,  by  boiling  a  hand- 
ful two  hours  in  two  quarts  of  water,  to  be 
drank  cold;  or  ground,  not  too  fine  and  un- 
bolted, made  into  bread.  This  grain  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  cereals  for  any  country,  but 
especially  so  where  wheat  has  a  tendency  to 
rust  or  smut.  It  is  more  prolific  and  equally 
easy  to  clean  from  hull  or  chaff  as  wheat;  but 
there  may  be  one  objection  to  it,  it  has  not 
cost  a  dollar  per  quart  for  seed,  like  "Startle 
Oats,"  or  Simpkiu's  early  thoroughbred  pota- 
toes, that  were  just  seven  minutes  earlier  than 
the  earliest  variety  known.  s. 

Los  Angeles,  July  15th,  1872. 

Riverside  Settlement. 

Eds.  Press:—  In  your  paper  of  the  6th 
inst.  I  noticed  a  letter  of  H.  M.  Shaw,  of  San 
Diego,  which  goes  quite  out  of  its  way  to 
mention  unfavorably  the  Riverside  settle- 
ment. To*those  of  us  who  have  tried  San 
Diego  for  several  years,  and  left  it  for 
Riverside,  his  little  fling  seems  especially 
absurd.  He  says:  "Passing  from  San  Ber- 
nardino toward  he  southwest,  down  the 
Santa  Ana,  we  leave  Riverside  with  its 
parched  fields  and  its  victimized  hunters 


for  earthly  paradises,  on  our  left."  Now 
permit  me  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Shaw  had 
visited  Riverside,  instead  of  passing  down 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  two  miles 
away,  he  would  have  known  much  more 
about  it.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  learned 
that  it  is  a  part  of  the  trade  of  interested 
land  dealers  in  other  localities  to  dispar- 
age places  that  are  drawing  settlers  from 
them.  Now  if  he  had  visited  Riverside 
we  would  have  shown  him  fields  of  wheat, 
barley  and  corn,  that  are  unsurpassed  in 
the  lower  counties  of  California;  vegeta- 
tables  that  would  do  honor  to  any  country, 
and  so  abundant  that  they  are  already  be- 
ginning to  supply  San  Bernardino  mar- 
ket; and  young  trees  that  would  have 
astonished  him  with  their  numbers  and 
luxuriant  growth.  This  settlement  that 
has  had  but  one  year  in  which  to  cultivate 
trees  and  vines,  can  already  supply  San 
Bernardino  and  even  San  Diego  if  they 
desire,  with  many  varieties  of  choice  trees, 
at  Los  Angeles  prices,  and  of  much  larger 
growth  than  is  common  in  the  State. 
Orange  trees  of  one  year's  growth,  three 
feet  high;  lemon,  four  feet,  and  limes 
three  feet,  from  seed  the  present  year; 
peach  trees  four  feet  high;  pepper  trees, 
three  feet;  Australian  blue  gum,  two  and 
one-half  feet;  Acacias,  two  and  one-half 
feet;  Monterey  cypress,  one  foot;  figs, 
from  cuttings  the  present  season,  two  and 
one  half  feet,  aad  bananas  that  have  grown 
more  than  four  feet  from  the  bulbs,  plant- 
ed in  February,  and  will  doubtless  bear 
fruit  the  present  season.  We  have  here 
the  best  of  soil,  a  good  climate  and  an 
abundance  of  water  for  irrigation,  and  in 
addition  to  that  a  public  library,  one  of 
the  best  school  houses  in  the  county,  a 
lyceum  and  an  intelligent  population. 
The  people  of  Riverside  are  not  only  con- 
tent, but  are  delighted  with  their  place 
and  prospects,  and  do  not  seek  to  detract 
from  other  places  in  order  to  build  up 
their  own.  Yours  truly 

G.  D.  Carleton. 
July  15th,  1872. 

White  River,  Nevada. 

Nevada  as  a  Fruit  Growing  Country. 

Editors  Press.  — In  the  face  of  oppos- 
ing views  as  to  the  adaptability  of  this  cli- 
mate and  altitude  to  the  growing  of  fruit 
successfully ,  I  have  made  the  experiment, 
and  that  others  may  do  likewise,  I  will 
give  my  opinion  on  the  subject. 

I  find  through  all  the  rolling  country 
and  even  on  the  high  and  rugged  moun- 
tains, many  wild  fruits  and  berries,  matur- 
ing; thus  through  nature,  we  are  taught 
that  here  as  elsewhere  our  tables  may  be 
suppplied  with  nearly  all  the  fruits  of  the 
temperate  zones.  We  find  the  wild  cherry, 
gooseberry,  currants,  and  serviceberry  in 
great  abundance,  and  this  too  after  one  of 
the  coolest  springs  and  summers  we  have 
had  for  several  years;  I  find,  however,  that 
the  places  where  wild  fruits  grow  are  not 
the  warmest  and  most  sunny  locations, 
but  as  a  rule,  are  the  northern  exposures, 
hence  to  grow  fruits  successfully  we  must 
not  only  select  cool,  northern  slopes,  but 
places  where  dry  winds  can  keep  off  the 
killing  spring  frosts,  and  where  the  sun 
has  full  play  during  the  summer  months. 

I  received  a  package  of  fruit  scions,  and 
grape  vines  last  April,  consisting  of  apples 
peaches,  cherries,  plums,  pears,  aDd 
grapes  and  a  few  strawberry  sets,  with 
many  cuttings,  all  of  which  are  growing 
finely  and  bid  fair  to  do  well;  they  have 
borne  some  fine  well  matured  strawberries 
but  in  place  of  ripening  in  April,  it  was 
June,  so  it  may  be  with  all  fruits,  but  what 
is  the  difference  so  we  have  the  fruits. 

I  remember  of  planting  fruit  trees  in 
California  in  the  early  settling  of  the  State, 
and  while  California  was  thought  to  be 
worthless  except  for  the  gold  placers.  I 
was  ridiculed  for  my  folly;  this  was  in  El 
Dorado  county,  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  ft., 
now  one  of  the  finest  fruit  growing  coun- 
ties to  be  found.  I  predict  the  same  for 
Nevada,  and  my  advice  to  every  person 
with  a  home  is  to  plant  fruit,  shade  and  tim- 
ber trees,  at  the  proper  time,  say  March 
or  April,  send  for  trees, cuttings,  and  seed, 
the  latter  can  be  sent  by  mail  when  less 
than  four  pounds;  if  we  will  do  this,  in  a 
very  few  years,  Nevada  will  be  what  Cali- 
fornia now  is,  a  State  to  bo  sought  after  for 
wealth,  health  and  a  comfortable  home. 
We  have  no  right  to  conclude  that  because 
Nevada  is  unlike  many  other  countries  de- 
ficient in  water,  large  timber,  and  with  a 
dry  climate  that  it  is  unfit  for  habitation ; 
in  my  opinion  no  country  was  ever  opened 
to  settlement  with  a  more  hopeful  future. 

Rock. 


Wines  of  California. 

[Read  before  the  Napa  Wine   Growers  Association,   by 
Maj.  Snyder.] 

We  have  observed  an  article  recently 
published,  stating  that  many  of  our  largest 
wine  growers  and  wine  makers  are  in  the  At- 
lantic States  looking  for  a  market  for  their 
wines;  and  that  the  principal  objectlon 
eastern  dealers  and  consumers  set  up 
against  our  wines  is  that  they  are  too  stong 
in  alcohol. 

Also  that  cur  wines  contain  all  the  way 
from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  alcohol;  and 
that  the  cheap  and  popular  French  and 
German  wines  contain  only  from  8  to  10 
percent.  It  is  stated  that  the  German 
Rhenish  wine  contains  only  7  per  cent,  of 
alcohol. 

The  statement  as  regards  the  strength  of 
California  wines  does  not  apply  to  the 
counties  north  and  bordering  on  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco. 

The  alcoholic  strength  of  European  wines 
given  by  Prof.  Brande  and  taken  from 
Redding  on  wines  which  is  considered 
good  statistical  authority  is  as  follows: 

Per  cent, 
of  Alcohol. 

Burgundy  average  of  4  samples 14.37 

do.       loweBt  of  the  4 II  .95 

do.       highestof  the  4 16.60 

Champagne  4  samples 12. CI 

do.  still 13.80 

do.         Moousseux VI  .80 

Cote  Kutie 12-32 

Frontiguan 12.70 

Red  Hermitage 12.32 

Sauterne 14.22 

White  Hermitage 17.43 

Vin  de  Grand 13.94 

Via  de  Grand  2d  sample 12.80 

Claret,  lowest  of  several  samples 12.91 

Hockheimer 14.37 

do 13.00 

do.  Old 8.88 

Rudeshelmer 12.22 

The  average  temperature  of  Sonoma 
Valley  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Burgundy  district,  and  therefore  give  the 
same  proportions  of  sugar;  and  in  France 
it  is  well  known  that  they  require  24  per 
cent,  of  saccharine  matter  to  make  a  good 
wine;  that  would  yield  if  thoroughly  fer- 
mented 12  per  cent,  of  pure  alcohol.  It 
will  be  found  on  inspection  that  the  aver- 
age strength  of  our  wines  is  not  above 
those  of  Europe;  say  12  per  cent,  on  the 
average. 

The  following  assays  of  wines  made  in 
Sonoma  Valley  were  made  by  myself  from 
samples  furnished  me  by  the  parties  whose 
names  stand  opposite  the  percentage  of 
strength. 

Per  centage 

of   Alcohol. 

White,  Mr.  Craig,  Vintage   1867,  Foreign  Grapes.14  4-10 

"  "  ••  1870,  Mission 13  4-10 

DresBel  &  Oundalock  1861 14  4-10 

1870 133-10 

•  •  ••  •■  1862 125-10 

1867 136-10 

J.R.Snyder  1S65, Mission 12  8-10 

'•  1866 126-10 

1867 133-10 

"  1868 128-10 

A.  F.  Harazytby         1871,  Foreign 116-10 

1870,Forelgn 12  6-10 

Red  Buena  Vista  1866 16  5-10 

Whit."  "  1866 131-10 

1871 1I5-10 

Red       "  "  1871 126-10 

White,  H.  Winkle  I860,  Mission 13  2-10 

••  "  1871, Mission 12  5-10 

L.Goss  1871,  Zlnniidal 12  8-10 

To  reduce  the  strength  of  the  wine  it  has 
been  suggested  that  an  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  water  be  made  to  the  must 
prior  to  fermentation;  this  has  been  tried 
and  found  to  detract  from  the  wine  those 
fine  qualities  that  nature  alone  can  impart. 
It  would  be  better  to  gather  the  grapes 
before  they  get  too  ripe  and  contain  an  ex- 
cess of  sugar  by  being  left  too  long  on  the 
vines  until  a  portion  of  the  watery  sub- 
stance has  evaporated. 

If  water  must  be  added  to  reduce  the 
strength,  it  would  be  better  to  add  it  when 
the  wine  is  used  at  the  table.    . 

The  French  generally  add  a  portion  of 
water  to  their  red  winos  at  the  table,  more 
particularly  to  claret.  The  bad  effects  said 
to  be  produced  by  the  use  of  California 
wines  is  in  consequence  of  their  newness. 

All  wines,  that  have  not  age,  as  soon  as 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  commence  a 
fermentation,  and  if  persons  would  place 
the  wines  they  purchase  of  the  more  tem- 
perature as  the  stomach,  the  result  would 
be  apparent. 

California  will  never  have  any  reputation 
for  good  wines,  as  a  wine  producing  coun- 
try, until  we  have  more  capital  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  wine  is  kept  until  it  has  age 
and  becomes  wholesome. 

Under  the  present  system  we  will  have 
no  better  reputation  in  ten  years  from  this 
than  we  have  now,  and  as  for  talking  about 
a  competition  with  foreign  wines  it  is  sim- 
ply nonsense,  under  such  circumstances. 
All  persons  of  sense  know  that  new  wines 
are  unwholesome,  and  where  there  is  one 


gallon  of  wine  fit  to  go  inaman's  stomach, 
furnished  to  consumers,  there  are  hundreds 
that  are  not  so. 

We  speak  in  no  disparagement  of  the 
wine  merchants  of  California;  it  is  pre- 
sumed they  do  all  they  can,  and  it  is  to 
their  interest  as  well  as  that  of  the  pro- 
ducer to  establish  a  high  reputation  for  our 
wines,  which  reputation  our  wines  do  not 
have  in  the  Atlantic  States. 

We  have  been  told  by  persons  who  have 
travelled  extensively  in  the  East,  that 
there  are  no  wines  offered  to  the  purchaser 
such  as  they  drank  at  the  cellars  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  is  constantly  repeated  by  all 
the  visitors  that  come  into  the  valley  of 
Sonoma,  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  same 
state  of  affairs  exist  elsewhere  in  the  State. 
It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  give  statistics 
to  substantiate  what  we  say,  for  every  gal- 
lon of  wine  passed  out  of  the  valley  of 
Sonoma  can  be  accounted  for  and  traced  to 
the  consumer. 

The  encouragement  which  should  be 
given  to  this  branch  of  industry  by  the 
wealthy  classes  of  California  has  never  yet 
been  perceptible  to  the  producer,  and  we 
have  been  informed  that  one  gentleman 
alone  has  §40,000  worth  of  foreign  wines 
in  bis  cellar  and  not  one  bottle  of  Califor- 
nia wine  among  the  stock,  and  California 
wine  is  never  seen  on  his  table;  and  others 
of  the  wealthy  classes  think  anything 
weaker  than  brandy  only  fit  for  invalids. 
And  still  you  will  find  all  these  persons 
asking  for  money  for  railroads  to  bring 
emigration  and  business;  setting  forth  in 
glowing  terms  the  richness  of  our  lands 
and  salubrity  of  the  climate  and  their 
adaptation  to  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of 
productions. 

They  have  land  for  sale  and  houses  for 
rent,  but  no  use  for  our  domestic  products, 
the  very  source  of  the  real  wealth  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

It  is  true  that  manufactures  have  been 
encouraged  to  some  extent,  but  neverthe- 
less the  balance  of  trade  is  against  us  and 
has  been  for  years. 

The  Government  too  has  taken  the  same 
track  and  given  the  iron  work  of  the 
United  States  Branch  Mint  to  parties  in 
the  Atlantic  States  when  it  should  have 
gone  into  the  hands  of  our  home  artisans. 

These  are  subjects  that  cannot  be  to  often 
agitated  by  the  grape  growers  and  wine 
makers  of  the  State,  and  if  they  understand 
their  own  business  and  interests  they  will 
agitate  these  subjects  and  agitate  them 
violently. 

We  strongly  urge  them  to  look  into  all 
the  business  departments  of  their  business 
channels  not  only  at  home  but  abroad; 
wherever  the  wine  goes  there  is  their  busi- 
ness. 

Let  there  be  no  lukewarmness  a  bout 
the  matter;  we  have  not  been  working 
enough  abroad;  we  have  not  obtained  that 
information  from  abroad  relative  to  the 
business  that  is  of  vast  importance  to  us; 
it  is  true  that  some  of  our  members  have 
gone  on  a  tour  through  the  Eastern  and 
Western  States,  and  have  written  back 
their  experience  about  the  wine  interests 
there,  and  it  will  not  be  long  until  we  are 
better  posted  as  to  our  interests  than  we 
are  now. 

We  hope  that  some  of  our  members  will 
turn  their  attention  to  the  matter  of 
statistics  from  the  East,  as  well  as  those  at 
home.  We  have  had  but  very  few  reports 
as  regards  statistics,  although  we  have  a 
standing  committee  on  that  subject. 

We  have  thought  proper  to  make  this 
statement  to  the  association  about  the 
strength  of  our  wines,  as  an  erroneous  im- 
pression has  gone  abroad  that  our  wines 
are  too  strong. 

There  is  another  matter  that  we  wish  to 
speak  of;  it  is  as  well  for  the  grape  grow- 
ers and  the  wine  makers  to  know  that  they 
have  a  fight  to  make  against  the  foreign 
importers  of  wines.  And  we  have  to  make 
the  same  fight  againstour  countrymen  who 
encourage  the  foreign  article  and  exclude 
the  native  product.  This  is  an  up  hill 
business,  and  the  hotter  the  fire  and  the 
heavier  the  blows  the  better  the  steel.  A 
thing  that  is  not  worth  fighting  for  is  not 
worth  having,  so  gentlemen  take  off  your 
coats  and  develop  your  muscle  for  the 
contest. 


Holding  Back  the  Milk. — F.  Gross, 
Gordonville,  Va.,  says  in  Switzerland  a 
wet  rag  is  laid  on  the  back  of  a  cow  that 
holds  back  her  milk,  and  is  a  very  good 
remedy.  Another  correspondent  says  a 
weight  laid  on  the  back — as  a  bag  of  earth 
or  sand,  or  a  chain  in  the  bag — will  make 
her  give  her  milk.  As  all  the  remedies  in 
vogue  for  this  vice  relate  to  an  application 
to  the  back,  there  probably  may  be  some- 
thing in  it.  We  never  could  succeed  in  it, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  more  about  it 
from  those  who  have. 


August  3,  1872.J 
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A  Manageable  Balloon. 

The  Advocates  of  the  possibility  of  utilizing 
the  balloon  for  the  every-day  purposes  of  life 
have  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  result  of  a 
series  of  experiments  lately  made  in  Paris  by 
M.  Dupuy  de  Lome,  and  recently  communica- 
ted to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  This  gentle- 
man is  an  eminent  French  engineer,  and  well 
acquainted  with  both  the  theory  and  practice  of 
his  profession;  and  his  attention  was  especially 
called,  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  to  the  import- 
ance of  having  a  balloon  which  possessed  some 
power  of  steerage. 

He  has  completed  the  first  construction  ac- 
cording to  his  new  plan,  and  made,  as  he 
claims,  entirely  successful  experiments  with  it. 
The  balloon  is  in  the  shape  of  an  enormous 
egg,  the  longer  axis  is  horizontal,  with  an  ob- 
long bar  suspended  from  it.  The  total  length 
is  118  feet,  and  its  diameter  at  the  point  of 
greatest  circumference  49  feet.  The  rudder  by 
which  the  balloon  is  steered  is  a  plain  triangu- 
lar surface,  made  of  unvarnished  calico,  and 
constructed  so  as  to  turn  easily  on  its  forward 
extremity.  The  car  is  of  wicker-work,  con- 
taining a  windlass  for  the  screw,  eight  men  to 
manage  it,  and  is  capable  of  carrying  fourteen 
persons. 

The  rudder  is  fixed  to  the  balloon  itself,  and 
the  screw  is  below  it  and  immediately  attached 
to  the  car,  and  having  only  two  blades,  so  that 
when  the  ground  is  touched  they  can  be  placed 
horizontally  to  escape  injury.  The  windlass 
which  turns  the  screw  is  worked  by  four  to 
eight  men.  The  envelope  of  the  balloon  is 
composed  of  white  silk. 

The  constructor  does  not  pretend  to  be  able 
to  make  a  direct  movement  against  the  wind, 
but  only  to  deviate  from  its  direct  set  when  run- 
ning before  it.  He  expects  to  be  able  to  tack  to 
the  right  or  left,  but  does  not  hope  to  be  able 
to  beat  to  windward.  There  is  a  second 
balloon  attachment  to  the  bottom  of  the  main 
balloon,  forming  a  kind  of  compartment,  occu- 

Eying  about  one-tenth  of  the  cubic  space  of  the 
alloon,  and  serving  to  keep  it  stiff  and  of  the 
required  shape. 

In  the  experimental  trip  of  M.  De  Lome  a 
half  gale  was  blowing,  and  the  result  answered 
entirely  to  his  expectations.  The  screw  drove 
the  balloon  about  five  miles  an  hour  quicker 
than  the  wind  was  blowing,  and  by  the  use  of 
the  rudder  the  course  of  the  balloon  could  be 
altered  eleven  degrees,  either  way,  from  the  set 
of  the  wind. 


Soldering  Fluids. 

There  are  several  soldering  fluids  in  use. 
Among  these  is  one  for 

Soldering  Iron  and  Steel, 
Which  we  quote  as  follows:  "Take  a  solution 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  alcohol  at  80  per  cent. 
The  parts  to  be  soldered  are  moistened  with 
this  solution  either  by  dipping  in  or  with  a  hair 
brush.  Another  solution  is  that  of  the  double 
chloride  of  zinc  and  ammonium,  to  be  made 
by  dissolving  equal  parts  by  weight  of  zinc 
and  sal  ammoniac  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  evaporating  to  dryness  at  a  gentle  heat. 
The  saline  residue  is  afterward  dissolved  in 
water,  so  as  to  make  a  strong  solution.  It  is 
obvious  that  after  soldering,  the  metal  has  to 
be  carefully  cleaned  so  as  to  remove  any  excess 
of  adhering  soldering  salt  solution,  because 
both  the  liquids  here  alluded  to  would,  if  '.eft 
on  the  iron  or  steel,  cause  it  to  rust. 

Alloy  Suited  for  Soldering  Steel  and  Iron  to  Brass. 

Take  3  parts  of  tin,  39%  of  copper,  and  7% 
of  zinc.  It  is  stated,  by  this  alloy  in  molten 
state,  steel  and  iron,  as  well  as  these  and  brass, 
can  be  so  joined  together  as  to  prevent  any 
breakage. 

Iron  in  the  Blood. — Boussingault  finds  the 
amount  of  metallic  iron  in  aliments  as  follows: 
the  minimum,  in  carots,  0-0009  gram;  the  max- 
imum, in  the  blood  of  hogs,  0-0534;  in  beer, 
■0040.  In  vertebrates  the  quantity  of  iron  does 
not  exceed  a  thousandth  of  the  weight;  in  in- 
vertebrates, probably  not  four  ten-thousandths. 
It  is  usual  to  attribute  the  red  color  of  the 
blood  to  the  presence  of  iron.  Yet  the  white 
blood  of  invertebrates  contains  almost  as  much 
iron  as  the  red  of  vertebrates.  Also,  plants  not 
green,  like  mushrooms,  contain  as  much  iron 
as  the  green  plants.  Boussingault  concludes 
that  of  all  substances  the  blood  is  that  which 
contains  the  largest  amount  of  iron,  and  of 
assimilable  iron,  since  it  has  already  been  as- 
similated. 


Copper  in  Cocoa  and  Chocolate. — Careful 
chemical  analyses  show  that  cocoa  and  chocolate 
always  contain  a  small  percentage  of  copper. 
The  husks  of  the  cocoa  have  been  found  to 
contain  as  high  as  0.025  per  cent  of  copper, 
while  the  kernel  of  the  bean  only  contained 
0.004.  Samples  of  chocolate  contained  0.0125 
of  copper.  Substances  containing  copper, 
even  in  the  smallest  proportions,  cannot  be 
very  desirable  for  the  diet  of  invalids,  for  which 
the  above  articles  are  quite  extensively  used. 


A  New  Motive  Power  for  Ships. 

The  Liverpool  Albion  reports  that  recently  a 
number  of  gentlemen  interested  in  shipping 
met  at  Canada  Basin  to  examine  a  new  means 
of  propelling  ships,  which  has  been  invented 
by  Mr.  J.  J.  Allingham,  of  Hamilton-road, 
Everton.  Mr.  Allingham's  idea  is  to  make  the 
waves,  acting  upon  the  hull,  propel  the  ship; 
and  this  he  proposes  to  do  by  a  very  novel  con- 
trivance. Beneath  the  keel  of  the  vessel  he 
would  fix  two  oblong  steel  frames,  each  fitted 
with  two  sets  of  blades  to  open  and  shut  cross- 
wise. One  frame  he  would  secure  to  the  fore- 
part, and  the  other  to  the  stern.  Both  the 
frames  would  be  fixed  at  an  angle.  When  the 
vessel  rises  on  the  sea,  the  pressure  of  the  water 
upon  the  frames  would  of  necessity  force  her 
forward ;  and  when  she  sank,  the  blades,  open- 
ing, would  form  the  opposite  angle,  and  the 
outward  motion  would  thus  be  continued.  The 
apparatus  would  also  have  the  effect  of  steady- 
ing her.  When  she  rolled  over  to  the  right,  the 
blades  on  the  left  side  of  the  frame  being  shut, 
the  frames  would  tend  to  bring  her  back  to  the 
perpendicular;  and,  when  she  rolled  to  the  left, 
the  closing  of  the  blades  on  therightside  would 
have  a  similar  effect.  The  angles  of  the  frame 
would  have  to  be  increased  or  lessened,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  weather.  To  stop  the 
vessel  it  would  be  simply  necessary  to  close 
the  blades  in  the  frames.  The  action  of  the 
appliance  depends  entirely  upon  the  motion 
of  the  waves;  but  at  sea  it  is  rarely  the  case 
that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  motion  in  the  water 
to  raise  a  vessel  several  feet. 

The  inventor  believes  that  the  apparatus 
would  be  a  sufficient  propelling  power  for  ships 
not  required  to  travel  at  a  great  speed;  but 
would  supply  ships  with  a  limited  quantity  of 
rigging  as  auxiliary  power,  and  to  provide 
against  accident.  The  working  of  the  inven- 
tion was  shown  upon  a  model  ship  seven  feet  in 
length.  The  little  vessel  held  its  way  against 
the  tide,  and,  even  in  comparatively  calm  water, 
traveling  at  considerable  speed.  The  opinion 
of  the  spectators  seemed  to  be  that  the  inven- 
tion is  in  a  somewhat  crude  state  at  present; 
but  that  it  is  founded  upon  a  sound  principle 
which,  skillfully  applied,  would  be  of  great 
value  to  the  mercantile  marine. 


An  Immense  Beidge  Structure. — Our  coun- 
try has  some  vast  structures  comparatively  un- 
known. The  Tensas  and  Mobile  bridge,  or 
bridges,  on  the  Mobile  and  Montgomery  Rail- 
road, in  Alabama,  extends  from  Tensas  station, 
on  the  Mobile  and  Montgomery  road,  to  the 
city  of  Mobile,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  cross- 
ing both  the  Mobile  and  Tensas  rivers,  and  in- 
cluding ten  draws,  one  for  each  of  the  naviga- 
ble channels  into  which  the  rivers  are  divided. 
The  bridge  itself  is  constructed  of  wood,  but 
its  pillars  or  supporters  are  iron  cylinders, 
which  rest  on  a  solid  surface  of  wooden  piles, 
driven  down  evenly  with  the  bottom  of  the 
stream  and  the  mud  of  the  intervening  mo- 
rasses. It  has  been  three  years  in  the  course 
of  construction,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,500,000; 
and  now  that  it  has  been  successfully  complet- 
ed, it  is  perhaps  the  longest  structure  on  the 
globe 

The  Weather  and  the  Gulf  Stream. — It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  although  the  weather 
during  the  last  few  months  has  been  altogether 
remarkable — the  winter  unusually  mild,  and 
some  of  the  spring  months  singularly  bleak — 
we  have  heard  scarcely  anything  of  our  once 
familiar  friend  the  Gulf  Stream.  Those  who 
used  to  be  most  ready  to  ascribe  all  weather 
peculiarities  to  its  influence,  seem  afraid  now 
even  to  mention  its  name.  The  notion  has 
spread  abroad,  that  the  Gulf  stream  is  a  detect- 
ed imposter,  a  convicted  sham;  having  no  more 
to  do  with  our  climate  (or  rather  with  our 
weather),  than  "with  the  ripening  of  oranges  at 
Naples,  or  the  maintenance  of  Catholicism  at 
Rome." 

Use  of  Potassium  in  Soils. — According  to 
Nobbe\  the  presence  of  potassium  in  soils  is 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  chlorophyll 
grains  of  the  leaves  to  form  starch,  sodium  and 
lithium  being  unable  to  replace  potassium  in 
this  function,  the  latter  indeed  being  actually 
injurious.  He  has  also  ascertained  that  the 
different  combinations  of  potassium  vary  very 
much  in  their  value,  the  chloride  being  by  far 
the  tsom  efficacious. 


Putting  Tires  on  Wagon  Wheels. — A  me- 
chanic gives  the  following  method  of  so  put- 
ting tires  on  wagon  wheels,  that  they  will  not 
get  loose  and  require  resetting :  I  use  a  long 
cast-iron  pan  or  dish  made  for  the  purpose ; 
Unseed  oil  is  brought  to  a  boiling  heat,  the 
wheel  is  placed  on  a  stick  over  the  dish,  so  as 
to  hang  in  the  oil,  each  felloe  an  hour.  The 
timber  should  be  dry,  as  green  timber  will  not 
take  the  oil. 


Moving  Railroad  Trains  by  Sail. — The 
Peteler  Portable  Railroad  track  has  been  laid 
down  by  the  party  engaged  in  constructing 
Matagora  Light-house,  and  transportation  has 
been  greatly  facilitated  by  using  a  sail  on  the 
cars.  As  great  a  speed  as  a  mile  in  2%  minutes 
has  thus  been  attained,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  cars  would  sail  almost  as  close  to  the  wind 
as  a  boat. 


Architectural  Error. — A  modern  architect 
says  we  should  no  longer  lath  and  plaster  our 
houses;  other  modes  of  finish  are  more  desira- 
able.  By  the  present  system  we  build  one 
house  for  ourselves,  and  two  for  the  rats.  No 
one  can  controvert  the  last  assertion. 


Farm  House  Chat. 

[Written  for  the  Press  by  BLlry  Mountain.] 

I  doubt  if  it;  is  possible  to  train  children 
with  the  right  mixture  of  firmness  and 
fairness,  unless  we  keep  up  a  lively  re- 
membrance of  our  own  childish  experi- 
ences. 

Beaching  the  middle-ground  of  life 
we  are  able  to  look  both  ways,  and  ought 
to  have  sense  and  judgment  enough  to  de- 
termine what  is  of  real  advantage  and 
highest  value  in  the  formation  of  character; 
and  whatever  we  remember  that  we  wish 
might  have  been  different  and  pleasanter 
for  ourselves,  can  we  not  without  grudg- 
ing, turn  it  to  account  for  the  benefit  of 
our  children?    Some  people  use  the 

Back  Track  of  Memory 
For  a  most  disagreeable  purpose.  They 
drag  up  from  misty  childhood  the  most 
astonishing  examples  of  their  own  smart- 
ness, industry  and  precocity,  and  use  them 
with  unsparing  tongue  to  lash  their  chil- 
dren with.  It  is  possible  for  stories  to  be 
interesting  that  begin  with  the  words — 
"When  I  was  of  your  age  /" — but  'if  this 
style  of  narration  is  made  to  take  the  place 
of  the  ancient  birchen  rod,  and  is  flourish- 
ed unsparingly,  but  without  real  application 
to  the  case  in  hand,  it  soon  loses  all  effect 
and  becomes  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable  in 
the  ears  of  the  rising  generation. 

Even  children  can  see  that  they  should 
not  be  blamed  for  non-performance  of 
tasks  that  no  longer  exist;  and  if  loving 
parents  aim  to  stimulate  the  ambition  of 
boys  and  [girls  with  stories  of  long  ago, 
they  must  serve  up  those  model  traditions 
with  plenty  of  good-natured  spice  and  a 
keen  discrimination  of  the  difference  be- 
tween "  now  and  then." 

Some  of  us  can  remember  the  melancholy 
days  that  came  "  the  saddest  of  the 
year,  "  when  potatoes  without  poetry  were 
presented  for  youthful  manipulation.  Ah, 
those  nipping  October  mornings  when  we 
marched  with  bare  feet  over  frosty  fields 
day  after  day,  and  all  day  long  trained 
youthful  muscles  in  the  homely  art  of  dig- 
ging and  picking  potatoes.  The  work  was 
just  the  thing  for  us;  but  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, good,  firm  hoes,  and  baskets  with 
handles  would  have  given  a  more  comfort- 
able "tone"  to  the  impressions  just  then 
forming  with  regard  to  farm  labor. 

Picking  stones  in  early  spring-time — 
hoeing  corn  when  summer  was  fresh  and 
splendid — bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day  in  the  hay-field  and  harvest — 
cleaning  out  frozen  stables  in  mid-winter— 
helping  at  all  sorts  of  work  outdoors 
and  indoors — this  was  the  discipline  of 
farm-children  when  I  was  young  and  I  note 
its  differing  results  in  men  and  women  of 
to-day.  Some  make  the  grave  mistake  of 
excusing  their  children  from  all  routine 
of  duties,  upon  the  plea  that  their  own 
childhood  was  altogether  too  thickset  with 
uncongenial  "chores."  Others  sternly 
indorse  "the  way  our  fathers  trod,"  and 
shake  their  heads  sadly  over  the  generation 
which  has  no  such  rugged  road  to  travel 
over. 

'Don't  be  in  too  Much  of  a  Hurry. 

Our  beloved  country  offers  so  many  ex- 
amples of  stout-hearted  poverty  trudging 
straight  upward  to  the  tip-top  results  of 
high-est  prosperity, that  we  are  apt  to  be  daz- 
zeled  and  forget  that  average  humanity 
must  be  satisfied  with  a  more  hum-drum, 
but  also  more  comfortable  rate  of  pro- 
gression. 

At  the  "  Old  Sem,"  in  Newbury,  Vt.,  it 
was  the  fashion  each  spring  and  fall  term 
for  the  whole  school  to  climb  to  the  top 
of  Mount  Pisgah  or,  as  it  was  more 
modestly  known,  Prospect  Hill.  A  few 
venturesome  spirits  were  always  ready  to 
swarm  up  the  rocky  face  of  the  bluff,  risk- 
ing their  necks  and  tearing  their  clothes 
for  the  sake  of  being  the  first  at  the  top; 
and  there— spent  and  lolling — they  were 
always  found  by  the  throng  who  were  con- 
tent to  go  up  the  winding  way  aDd  roach 
safely  and  gradually  the  same  commanding 
position. 

So  the  rough-and-ready  climbers  in  life 
will  often  pin  their  faith  to  the  boulders, 
bruises  and  brambles  that  beset  their  up- 
ward course,  and  will  even  sniff  loftily  at 
the  milk-and-water  souls  who  choose  to 
avoid  those  "means  of  grace,"  and  save 


their  energies  from  such  useless  wear  ana 
tear. 

Not  that  rugged  experiences  are  useless 
in  every  case;  nay,  they  work  over  and 
over  again  as  lovely  miracles,  as  the  jew- 
eler who  takes  your  "diamond  in  the 
rough,"  and  shows  you  presently  a  perfect 
gem.  But  "roughing  it"  will  not  always 
yield  such  shining  results;  and  when  the 
roughee  presents  himself  for  our  admira- 
tion, heavy  with  dollars  and  self-conceit, 
we  are  not  all  ready  to  applaud  when  he 
cries  out.  "O,  you  big  fools!  why  don't 
you  go  and  do  as  I  have  done  ?  Bise  in 
the  world  by  hard  knocks!  that's  the  way 
— hard  knocks  pay!" 

Yes,  hard  knocks  pay  if  they  give  us 
self-reliance  and  fortitude;  if  they  broaden 
instead  of  hardening  our  sympathies;  if 
they  knock  out  of  us  arrogance  and  self- 
conceit,  instead  of  putting  more  in. 

Poverty  Not  Unfrequenlly  a  Blessing. 

Just  here  I  opened  a  book  (from  the 
Farmers'  Club  Library),  entitled,  "Farm- 
ing for  Boys" — such  an  excellent  book  as 
deserves  a  place  in  all  your  homes.  On 
page  232  Uncle  Benny  reads  to  the  boys: 
"Poverty  is  one  of  the  best  tests  of  hu- 
man quality  in  existence.  It  demonstrates 
stuff  and  stamina.  A  young  man  who 
cannot  stand  the  test  is  not  worth  any- 
thing. He  cannot  rise  above  a  drudge  or 
a  pauper.  *  *  *  Poverty  saves  a 
thousand  times  more  than  it  ruins;  for  it 
only  ruins  those  who  are  not  particularly 
worth  saving,  while  it  saves  multitudes  of 
those  whom  wealth  would  have  ruined." 

And  there  follows  much  more  of  the 
same  sturdy  doctrine  that  has  the  genuine 
ring,  and  I  like  it,  but  cannot  quite  heart- 
ily say  amen  to  it.  For  while  I  remember 
many  characters  that  have  come  out  beau- 
tifully from  a  thorough  course  of  poverty, 
grind  and  hard  knocks,  I  recall  sev- 
eral others  that  would  have  done  bet- 
ter on  a  smaller  allowance  of  those  ex- 
cellent tonics;  and  I  believe  that  pover- 
ty and  ignorance  combined  ruined  thous- 
ands who  are  just  as  well  worth  saving  as 
the  rest  of  us. 

So, for  the  sake  of  our  children  we  may  pray 
with  ancient  Agar — "Give  me  neither  pov- 
erty nor  riches."  Also  for  their  sake  we 
must  recall  personal  experience  and  all  we 
have  learned  of  human  nature,  growing  or 
grown;  for  we  don't  want  to  spoil  them  by 
over-indulgence,  and  we  don't  want  to  put 
in  the  stimulating  hard  knocks  at  such 
a  rate  as  to  make  their  young  lives  hard 
and  dry,  and  barren  of  jollity.  I  hope  we 
all  want  to  give  them  such  book-education 
as  will  place  them  fairly  with  other  intel- 
ligent men  and  women;  and  such  a  home- 
traing  of  head  and  hands  as  will  enable 
them  to  fight  poverty  if  they  must,  and 
come  of  victorious;  for  it  should  be  as  pos- 
sible in  this  age  as  in  any  other  to  teach  a 
child  industry  and  fidelity,  and  those  two 
lessons  well  engrafted  on  a  sound  consti- 
tition  will  make  sure  growth  and  bear 
choice  fruit. 

At  least,  let  no  one  bemoan  the  past,  be- 
little the  present  and  distrust  the  future 
by  believing  that  the  present  generation  is 
spoiled  and  "done  for,"  because  it  cannot 
be  put  through  exactly  the  same  line  of 
labor  that  once  excited  our  own  youthful 
ambition  or — detestation. 

Have  we  not  met  people  who  are  doing 
their  share  of  life-work  fairly  and  honestly, 
but  will  frankly  "own  up"  that  as  children 
they  were  "awful  shirks"  as  to  special 
tasks  then  set  for  them?  They  spent 
much  energy  in  scowls,  growls  and  tricks 
of  discontent  that  sorely  grieved  the  pa- 
rents, who  failed  to  see  that  they  were 
forcing  the  children  into  wrong  grooves, 
and  working  "against  the  grain"  of  na- 
ture. 

Patience  and  Careful  Study  of  Dispositions 

Are  needed  in  the  family  circle  more  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world;  and  it  is  a  pity 
so  few  parents  will  take  the  trouble  of  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  growth  of  character 
that  goes  right  on  under  their  eyes. 

They  fail  to  realize  how  soon  the  little 
folks  will  be  big  folks — grown  away  from 
parental  influence — men  and  woman  who 
glorious  country.  This  sounds  a  little  like 
Fourth  of  July  oration,  but  is  good  for  us 
to  remember  all  the  year  round.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  our  farm  boys  and 
must  in  turn  make  or  mar  the  future  of  our 
girls,  if  fairly  trained  and  taught,  may 
stand  in  the  front  ranks  of  those  bright  and 
strong  men  and  women  who  will  shape  the 
future  and  guide  the  destiny  of  millions 
yet  unborn.  And  as  in  the  past,  so  it  may 
happen  again  that  farm  boys  and  girls  will 
make  their  way  to  the  front  unhelped  by 
anybody,  for  a  strong  growth  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  most  neglected  corners;  but 
this  fact  does  not  prevent  our  wise  heads 
from  urging  thorough  cultivation  of  all 
farm  products. 
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Oakland  Farming,  Horticultural  and 
Industrial  Club. 

The  usual  semi-monthly  meeting  of  the  above 
society  was  held  in  the  lecture-room  of  the 
University  on  Friday  evening,  July  2Gth.  Pro- 
fessor Carr  occupied  the  chair.  Owing  to  the 
united  charms  of  music  and  politics,  (the  Ke- 
publican  meeting  being  held  a  short  distance 
away  on  Broadway  street, )  the  attendance  was 
at  first  rather  slim,  but  towards  the  close  there 
was  quite  a  respectable  attendance,  including  a 
large  number  of  ladies  who  took  great  interest 
in  the  proceedings.  After  the  reading  of  the 
minutes,  Mr.  Dewey,  the  Steretary,  briefly  ex- 
plained a  lengthy  communication  from  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  of  Sacramento,  with  plans  and 
drawings  showing  the  designs  of  his  im- 
proved steam  plowing  apparatus,  on  Fow- 
ler's English  system,  recently  illustrated  in  the 

itrRAL. 

Combination  Against  Monopolies. 

Another  communication  was  read,  from  the 
Napa  Farmers'  Club,  forwarding  the  following 
resolutions: 

Whereas,  It  is  notorious  that  the  farming  in terestsof  the 
State  have  suffered  ami  are  now  suffering  serious  damage 
from  monopolies  or  "rings,"  which  take  in  hand  and 
control  the  prices  of  our  produce,  and  increase  the  cost 
to  us  of  putting  the  same  in  market;  and 

Whereas,  The  farmers  of  this  State  are  peculiarly  ex- 
posed to  extortion  by  being  so  far  removed  from  com 
peting  markets;  therefore,  be  it 

Resulved,  That  we  deem  it  expedient  and  necessary 
for  the  farmers  throughout  the  State  to  organize  a  sys- 
tem of  county,  district  and  State  clubs,  with  repre- 
sentative delegates  from  county  clubs  to  district  clubs. 
and  from  distri  t  clubs  to  a  State  club,  with  the  sole 
object  in  view  of  self-protection; 

fed,  That  we  iuviie  the  respectful  attention  of 
other  county  clubs  to  the  foregoing  proposition,  and 
urge  them  by  correspondence  to  bring  about  a  meeting 
of  delegates  for  the  furtherance  of  the  object  sought  to 
be  attained.. 

The  communication  was  received  and  ordered 
filed.  Kemarks  were  made  by  several  mem- 
bers, stating  the  following:  That  Mr.  Pryal 
had  spoken  of  his  determiuatiou  a  month  since 
to  recommend  the  Club  to  move  for  a  State 
organization  and  convention;  that  the  motive 
is  a  good  one  and  much  good  may  be  done; 
that  other  objects  might  be  effected  for  the 
great  interest  of  farmers  by  united  efforts 
tnroughout  the  State;  that  action  had  better  be 
taken  by  the  Club  when  more  farmers  are  pres- 
ent, etc. 

Professor  Carr  then  "called  upon  Vice-Presi- 
dent Webster  to  read  his  essay  on 

"  California— Its  Past  and  Future." 

The  essay  which  was  most  interesting,  dealt 
with  the  exhaustive  system  of  farming  which, 
inaugurated  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty 
as  to  titles,  resulting  from  the  treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo,  had  been  continued  ever  since. 
He'reprobated  this  exhaustive  system  very  se- 
verely, and  a  great  part  of  the  essay  was  de- 
voted to  considering  the  means  of  restoring  the 
soil  to  its  original  vigor.  Mr.  AVcbster  thought 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  follow  the  system 
adapted  in  the  Eastern  States  inasmuch  as 
none  of  the  grasses  usually  sowed  there  on  crop 
lands  could  withstand  the  summer  drouths. 
Xeii  her  could  Alfalfa.  Burning  stubble 
and  straw  was  useless  too,  as  only  a  few  pounds 
of  ashes  were  obtained  from  tons  of  vegetable 
matter.  The  best  method  was  summer  fallow- 
ing, which  returned  to  the  land  the  elements 
taken  from  it.  Deep  plowing  was  not  suffi- 
cient. Mr.  Webster  then  related  his  experience. 
Through  a  system  of  summer  fallowing,  land 
that  would  produce  nothing  but  weeds  in  a 
few  years  gave  31%  tons  to  9  acres,  thus  leav- 
ing him  after  various  expenses  were  paid  $50 
per  acre  less  the  cost  of  seed  and  plowing. 
The  land  next  his  which  was  of  the  same 
quality  and  subjected  to  the  old  exhaustive 
treatment,  did  not  produce  more  than  half  a  ton 
to  the  acre.  The  old  system  of  scratching  the 
land  and  praying  for  rain  to  flood  the  land 
should  cease.  Thrifty  farmers  would  not  pray 
for  more  than  fifteen  inches  of  rain,  that 
being  sufficient  with  good,  cultivation 
to  produce  fine  crops.  We  were  beginning 
to  understand  the  capabilities  of  the  State. 
Wo  were  beginning  to  take  a  pride  in  the  State 
of  our  adoption.  Towns  and  cities  were  the 
centers  of  the  inteUigenco  of  nations.  Mr- 
W<  lister's  essay  closed  with  a  brilliant  perora- 
tion wherein  he  gave  Oakland  a  place  as  one  of 
our  future  Alma  Maters,  and  predicted  that 
she  would  be  a  modern  Athens.  (We  will  give 
more   of  the  essay  at  another  time.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pryal  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
unanimously  accorded  Mr.  Webster  for  his  very 
able  and  interesting  essay. 

Mrs,  Prof.  Carr — What  kind  of  hay  do  you 
raise,  barley  or  oats? 

Mr.  Webster — Oats.  There  is  an  objection  to 
barley  hay  on  account  of  the  beard  hurting  the 
mouths  of  horses. 

About  Summer  Fallowing. 

Professor  Carr — How  deep  do  you  plow  in 
summer  fallowing  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  plow 
nine  or  ten  inches  after  the  second  year  ? 

Mr.  Webster — I  do  not  plow  very  deeply.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  turn  tne  vegetation  under. 
The  second  year  I  have  not  plowed  more  than 
six  inches  at  most.  In  common  seasons  it  is 
not  necessary  to  sow  before  the  first  of  January. 
I  had  three  tons  to  the  acre  of  nice,  clean  hay, 
by  sowing  at  that  time.  Summer  fullowing  has 
a  tendency  to  retain  the  moisture  in  the  earth, 
later  than  can  be  retained  in  any  other  way. 
With  it, ten  inches  of  rainin  the  winter  is  suffi- 
cient, 


Professor  Carr — Ten  inches  would  not  be 
enough;  I  recognise  that  summer  faUowing  will 
keep  moisture  in  the  land,  because  even  in  the 
driest  seasons  the  air  always  contains  moisture, 
and  a  light  porous  soil  will  attract  and  retain 
moisture  better  than  a  compact  ore ;  cultivation 
will  always  operate  favorably  in  this  respect  as 
cultivation  helps  to  keep  the  soil  light  and  por- 
ous. A  little  reflection  will  show  that  this  is  so. 
Dr.  Gibbons — After  the  first  year  would  you 
not  like  more  than  fifteen  inches  of  rain. 

Mr.  Webster — No;  when  the  land  is  fallow- 
ed every  alternate  year.  You  improve  the  land 
every  time  you  fallow  it  for  a  subsequent 
crop. 

Exhaustion  of  Moisture  and  Soil  by  Ripening 
Crops. 
Mr.  Bagger — I  had  peas  growing  in  a  field, 
some  of  which  I  picked  when  green,  and  clear- 
ed the  vines  from  the  ground,  while  I  left  others 
to  ripen.  I  afterwards  sowed  with  wheat. 
When  I  came  to  gather  the  crop  in,  there  was  a 
distinctly  marked  line  between  where  the  green 
peas  and  ripe  ones  had  been.  The  place  where 
the  green  peas  had  been,  produced  from  2,400 
to  3,UU0  pounds  of  wheat,  while  where  the 
peas  were  allowed  to  ripen,  produced  but  1,800 
pounds  off  the  same  area. 

Mr.  Webster-(referriug  to  the  land  mentioned 
in  his  essay).  The  land  I  spoke  of  was  roUing 
land.  When  I  began  cultivation  there  was  not 
more  than  three  or  four  inches  of  soil  on  some 
parts  of  it ;  the  average  was  not  more  than  six 
inches. 

Mr.  J.  Howard — Which  would  you  prefer,  to 
crop  every  two  years  or  to  take  six  crops  off  in 
ten  years  ? 

Mr.  Webster — If  the  land  was  exhausted  it 
would  be  better  to  take  one  every  alternate 
year.  My  land  improves  every  year.  I  can  af- 
ford to  run  a  second  year  in  grain. 

A  gentleman — Do  you  think  that  by  summer 
fallowing  the  land  retains  more  moisture  than 
otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Webster — The  green  coat  decaying  un- 
der the  surface  of  the  soil  keeps  the  whole  po- 
rous. I  have  found  moisture  at  three  inches 
deep  in  September. 

Professor  Carr— Will  not  the  common  grasses 
grow  here  in  summer  ? 

Mr  Webster — I  cannot  say.  Alfalfa  will  not 
grow  except  it  is  well  irrigated.  It  does  not 
get  enough  hold  the  first  season  to  withstand 
the  dryness  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wood — If  grasses  keep  alive  the 
first  year  without  irrigation,  will  they  grow  af- 
terwards without  ?  Can  Kentucky  Blue  Grass 
take  hold  enough  to  do  without  irrigation  ?  I 
had  some  at  the  Point  which  was  not  irrigated 
except  in  spots  here  and  there.  The  first  year 
it  died — the  second  it  lived  and  grew  high  and 
strong.  I  think  it  might  live  without  irrigation 
if  the  surface  was  covered. 

Mr.  Webster — Your  theory  is  substantially 
correct.  Summer  fallowing,  you  can  always 
raise  a  good  crop.  By  ploughing  three  inches 
deep,  I  have  got  a  crop  six  inches  high ;  by 
ploughing  six  inches,  sixteen  inches,  and  always 
had  a  good  one  without  irrigaton. 

Prof.  Carr  on  Summer  Fallowing. 

Professor  Carr — Summer  fallowing  is  some 
advantage  but  it  returns  nothing  to  the  soil,  ex- 
cept what  is  added  to  it  by  the  atmosphere,  and 
some  little  phosphates,  nitrates  and  ammonia 
from  the  weeds.  These  are  all  necessary  to  a 
green  crop.  When  we  turn  in,  we  retain  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  these  materials.  We  do  not  re- 
tain phosphates,  sodas,  etc.,  when  we  remove 
barley,  oats,  etc.  The  largest  portion  of  these 
that  make  the  ash  of  plants,  do  not  exist  natu- 
rallly  in  a  condition  whereby  plants  can  avail 
themselves  of  them  as  food.  There  must  be  a 
certain  exposure  to  the  air — a  mixture,  and  this 
summer  fallowing  helps.  By  being  exposed  to 
the  air  and  moisture  they  are  brought  into  a 
condition  of  plant  food.  Let  summer  faUow- 
ing be  carried  on  for  ten  or  twenty  years  and 
the  land  would  become  barren.  We  render  aid 
to  it  in  certain  ways.  We  add  ammonia,  etc., 
from  the  weeds;  Nature  herself  helps.  The 
effect  here  of  a  dry  season  is  the  same  as  when 
in  the  East  a  dry  season  produces  a  failure  of 
the  crops.  I  said  to  the  members  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Agricultural  Society  that 

A  Drought  Would  be  a  Blessing, 
With  it  each  particle  of  water  brought  up  by 
evaporation  brings  up  the  salts,  and  deposits 
them  on  the  surface.  The  longer  the  drought, 
the  more  phosphates  are  brought  up  and  re- 
main on  the  surface.  We  must  restore  to  the 
soil  in  some  way  or  other,  phospates  and 
mineral  substances. 

If  we  aUow  the  straw  to  remain,  and  plow 
it  in,  we  leave  a  certain  proportion;  summer 
fallowing  can  not  restore  them.  They  pass 
away  through  human  agency  into  sewers,  etc., 
and  are  thence  carried  to  the  ocean  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  currents  over  its  surface.  We 
task  aU  our  ingenuity  to  get  rid  of  these  phos- 
phates, which  are  borne  out  to  sea,  and  finding 
a  resting  place  there  constitute  a  large  proportion 
of  the  substance  of  sea  plants  and  sea  ani- 
mals. 

From  sources  such  as  this,  have  grown  the 
mighty  coral  beds  and  coral  islands  that  stud 
the  Pacific.  The  great  problem  of  agriculturists 
now-a-days,  is  how  to  restore  these  materials 
to  the  soil  that  the  crops  have  taken,  and  are 
taking  away  from  it,  and  that  will,  if  the  wast- 
ing process  is  not  cheeked,  eventually  render  it 
barren;  for  the  question  of  its  total  exhaustion 
by  the  present  processes  is  only  one  of  time. 
Value  and  Waste  of  Manure. 

Mr.  Pryal — I  have  been  in  England  and 
have  seen  the  result  of  the  English  system  of 
treatment  on  the  farms.    There  is  not  a  Darticle 


of  manure  there  lost.  I  have  seen  small  chil- 
dren following  horses  in  the  streets  and  collect- 
ing their  droppings.  All  this  is  taken  to  the 
furmer,  and  the  result  is  that  the  country  is  one 
great  garden.  In  Liverpool  the  canal  boats 
carry  it  all  away.  It  is  taken  into  the  country 
and  spread  on  the  soil,  and  makes  everything 
green  and  beautiful.  In  Oakland,  on  the  con- 
trary, all  kinds  of  manure  are  dumped  into  the 
creek  and  bay.  The  consequence  will  be,  that 
in  the  future  we  will  have  barren  lands." 

Mr.  Bagge — "We  must  keep  domestic  ani- 
mals on  our  farms,  to  consume  the  hay,  etc., 
and  to  enrich  the  land  by  their  droppings.  I 
have  seen  farms  in  the  old  country,  (Germany) 
which  were  entirely  worthless,  rendered  fertile 
by  this  means.  I  knew  one  man  who  made  him- 
self a  fine  farm  in  ten  years  by  this  process. 
Where  he  could  not  get  10  sacks  of  grain  at 
first,  he  could  get  from  20  to  30  after  that 
length  of  time.  On  my  farm,  four  or  five 
years  ago,  I  had  only  two  cows,  now  I  have  a 
dozen,  and  I  never  allow  straw  to  be  carted 
away.  At  first  I  bought  hay  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding  the  animals  in  order  to  produce  the 
manure.  I  now  haul  it  from  San  Leandro — ten 
miles. 

One  Crop  in  Two  years  Not  Enough. 

Mr.  M.— "Farmers  ought  to  plow  their  land 
and  put  in  Lucerne,  Lupine,  or  some  other 
kind  of  grasses,  and  plow  them  in  before  put- 
ting in  grain.  A  poor  man  with  only  fifteen 
acres  cannot  lose  half  of  it  one  year,  in  order  to 
get  heavy  crops  the  next.  Owners  of  big  farms 
can  afford  to  lose  so  much  land  every  year,  but 
those  possessing  poor  ones,  must  sow  with 
grasses  and  plough  them  under.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  clover  which  flower  at  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  which  are  suitable  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  Webster — "There  is  an  objection  to  this, 
that  the  second  crop  would  come  too  late.  The 
grasses  would  not  rot  quick  enough,  and  it 
would  be  too  late  to  raise  grain." 

Mr.  M. — "When  turned  under,  the  layer  of 
grasses  would  not  be  more  than  one  and  a 
fialf  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  heat  of  de- 
composition would  make  the  grain  germinate 
more  quickly." 

Mr.  Pryal. — The  land  ought  to  have  rests. 
Have  we  not  extensive  beds  of  marl  in  Califor- 
nia. 

Dr.  Gibbons. — "This  matter  of  summer  fal- 
lowing has  been  agitated  for  half  a  century.  It 
is  one  of  the  oldest  questions  of  agricultural 
disquisition.  (To  Mr.  M)  Can  you  produce  a 
crop  on  bad  land  by  this  method  of  plowing 
under  sown  grasses. 

Mr.  M. — I  have  seen  a  large  extent  of  land 
sown  with  clover  furnish  the  best  crops  in 
the  country,  when  turuedjinand  sowed  to  grain. 

Professor  Carr. — "This  question  will  hold 
over. 

Mr.  Pryal  has  informed  us  that  he  wishes  to 
exhibit  some  interesting  experiments  on 
Rose  Budding    and  Grafting. 

Mr.  Pryal — I  would  thank  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Carr  on  behalf  of  the  county  for  the  action 
that  they  have  shown  in  matters  that  inter- 
est this  Club.  They  are  a  real  blessing  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  Pryal  then  exhibited  several  interesting 
experiments  in  flowers  on  budding  and  graft- 
ing, of  which  we  intend  giving  a  full  report 
with  iUustrations  in  a  future  issue. 

While  giving  iUustrations  in  budding,  Mr 
Pryal  remarked  that  it  was  a  work  peculiarly 
suited  to  ladies,  and  one  easily  learned.  A 
proficient  in  it  could  go  round  among  the 
farmers  and  easily  earn  $10  per  day.  Four  or 
five  hundred  would  be  budded  per  day,  and  the 
market  gardeners  paid  two  cents  each  for  them. 
While  going  round  budding,  there  was,  too,  a 
capital  chance  for  handsome  young  ladies  to 
captivate  the  hearts  of  bachelor  farmers.  It 
was  work  much  better  suited  to  them  than  go- 
ing about  the  country,  bighfaluthi  on  the  rights 
of  women.     (Applause  from  the  ladies.) 

Mrs.  Carr  moved,  and  Mrs.  Moore  seconded, 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Pryal  for  his  interesting 
experiments  and  address,  which  was  unani- 
mously accorded. 

Mr.  Pryal  then  announced  that  on  a  future 
occasion  he  would  show  the  ladies  how  to  prop- 
agate roses  and  hybridize  them. 

Mr.  Pryal  recommended  that  at  another 
meeting  the  subject  of  improving  the  Oakland 
plazas  be  discussed.  They  are  now  a  barren 
waste,  and  a  burning  shame  to  our  enterprising 
citizens. 

Mr.  Dewey  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  suggested  that  some  gentlemen  at 
their  next  meeting  address  them  on  the  subject 
of  the  best  varieties  of  summer  fruits,  and 
offer  suggestions  as  to  the  best  means  of  pre- 
serving them  and  keeping  them  fresh. 

Mr.  Pryal  suggested  that  the  plazas  should 
be  let  to  horticulturists  for  a  term  of  years  on 
condition  of  their  eventuaUy  turning  them  over 
to  the  city  in  their  improved  condition.  He 
himself  would  rent  one  of  them.  He  moved 
that  the  ladies  be  appealed  to  to  suggest  a  sub- 
ject for  discussion.  Mrs.  Carr  said  that  the 
preservation  of  fruit  was  peculiarly  appropriate 
as  a  subject  for  the  next  meeting,  and  that  it 
was  of  vital  importance  to  the  ladies  at  this 
season.  She  suggested  that  the  gentlemen  ob- 
tain statistics  on  the  cost  per  acre  of  the  cul- 
ture of  strawberries,  raspberries,  etc.  Horti- 
culture was  a  very  appropriate  occupation  for 
women.  She  would  move  that  the  next  sub- 
ject be,  "The  Production  and  Preservation  of 
Small  Fruits." 

Mr.  Dewey  suggested  that  correspondence 
on  the  subject  be  invited  by  the  Club  from 
parties  posted  on  the  question  and  the  best 
varieties  of  fruits,  and  that  they  be  requested 
to  send  in  their  suggestions. 


Mrs.  Carr's  motion  with  Mr.  Dewey's  sug- 
gestions added  thereto,  was  carried. 

Mr.  Pryal  suggested  that  an  exhibition  of 
products  be  held,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
funds  wherewith  to  found  a  gardener's  library. 
Such  an  institution  was  very  much  needed  by 
our  young  gardeners. 

Professor  Carr  thought  the  suggestion  a  good 
one.     Adjourned  to  Aug.  9th. 

Sacramento    Fanners'  Club. 

Meeting,  July  27th.  The  committee  appointed 
at  the  last  meeting,  to  prepare  a  basis  or  rules 
for  the  organization  and  government  of  a  co-op- 
erative grocery  store,  reported  that  the  com- 
mittee had  been  corresponding  with  persons 
who  had  been  or  are  engaged  in  such  01 
tions,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  - 
principles  by  which  the  different  systems  are 
governed  and  the  practical  operations  of  each 
system.  That  they  had  not  received  answers  to 
all  letters  written,  and  until  they  had  gained 
more  information  on  the  subject  did  not  think 
it  advisable  to  report  any  plan.  That  they  de- 
sired to  start  right  rather  than  to  find  errors  af- 
ter they  had  made  them.  The  committe  read  a 
letter  from  a  gentleman  in  San  Francisco  upon 
the  subject,  as  follows: 

"I  see  by  the  report  of  the  Sacramento  Farm- 
ers' Club  that  you  propose  establishing  an 
agency  for  the  sale  and  shipment  of  fruit; also, 
a  co-operative  farmers'  grocery  store.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  the  club  the  outline  of  a  plan 
for  successfully  carrying  out  the  objects  pro- 
posed. I  have  seen  it  in  practice  and  know  it 
can  succeed.  First— A  large  and  suitable  build- 
ing or  depot  is  built  or  rented  for  the  uses  of 
the  association;  every  or  any  member  thereof, 
day  by  day,  or  as  often  as  he  pleases,  deposits 
his  produce  at  the  depot,  labeled  with  the  low- 
est price  he  is  willing  to  sell  it  for,  the  agent  in 
charge  allowing  him  full  and  free  access  and 
examination  of  the  rates  of  sales  on  the  previ- 
ous day  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  all  pro- 
duce on  hand  and  prices  asked.  Every  day,  or 
as  often  as  he  pleases,  the  owner  of  produce  on 
hand  can  change  his  price,  higher  or  lower,  as 
the  quality  of  his  fruit  or  the  quantity  in  mar- 
ket, at  the  depot  or  elsewhere,  would  seem  to 
warrant;  but  when  sold,  twenty  per  cent,  is  re- 
tained to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  concern, 
and  the  balance  is  paid  over  at  once  to  the 
owner.  Every  Sattirday  a  general  clearing  out 
sale  is  held,  and  as  many  as  please  having  fruits 
on  deposit  can  have  them  disposed  of  at  what 
they  wiU  bring  at  auction  or  any  method  of 
sale  thought  best;  but  when  Bold,"  twenty  per 
cent,  to  be  retained  as  though  sold  at  private  sale. 
At  the  end  of  every  month  the  expenses  are 
paid  out  of  the  twenty  per  cent,  reserve  fund, 
and  all  over  the  expenses  is  divided  pro  rata 
among  the  members  m  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  his  sales.  A  large  one-story  building  on  a 
large  lot  would  be  needed  to  accommo- 
date the  members  with  each  his  own  particular 
section,  and,  on  clearing  days,  for  bidders  and 
buyers,  Saturday  or  any  other  day  deemed  bet- 
tar,  I  know  the  minutiae  and  business  of  such 
a  concern  to  a  dot." 

Th6  committee  stated  that  while  they  saw  no 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  success,  and  a  great 
saving  to  all  the  stockholders  in  a  co-operative 
movement  of  the  kind  proposed,  they  desired 
to  obtain  all  the  information  possible,  and  to 
move  cautiously  and  surely  when  they  did  move. 
They  therefore  desired  more  time,  which  was 
granted. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
subject  of  a  fruit  depot  and  shipping  agency  es- 
pecially, reported  that  after  consulting  with  the 
fruit-growers  in  the  vicinity  they  found  that 
while  nearly  -all  were  in  favor  of  the  move,  and 
believed  it  not  only  practicable,  but  when  in 
operation  would  prove  beneficial  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  of  fruit,  so  many  had 
made  engagements  for  their  fruits  this  season 
that  they  had  concluded  to  recommend  that  no 
establishment  be  opened  this  season,  but  the] 
would  keep  the  subject  in  hand  and  make  all 
the  necessary  arrangements,  both  here  and  at 
the  different  shipping  points  east  of  the  moun- 
tains, for  opening  the  agency  in  time  for  the 
sale  and  shipment  of  the  spring  fruit  next  sea- 
son. 

The  committee  were  continued  and  empow- 
ered to  act  in  the  premises  as  they  deemed  ad- 
visable. 

The  committee  on  the  City  Market  reported 
that  the  city  ordinance  proposed  by  them  had 
been  pussed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
was  to  be  enforced  on  and  after  Monday  next. 
After  that  date,  Sixth  street,  between  I  and 
K,  was  to  be  the  market  place  for  all  farmers' 
produce. 

On  motion,  the  subject  for  discussion  at  the 
next  meeting  is  "Fertilization  of  California 
Soils." 

Adjourned  one  week. 

San  Joaquin  Farmers'  Club. 

Meeting,  July  27th.  Dr.  Holden,  President, 
in  the  chair.  Reports  of  committee  laid  over. 

The  Daily  Independent  reports:  Mr.  B.  K. 
Eastman  sont  a  specimen  of  new  grass  from 
Santa  Cruz.  The  sample  proved  to  be  a  recent 
introduction  here  on  rather  a  large  scale,  and 
none  of  the  members  thought  it  of  any  particu- 
lar value,  some  pronouncing  it  only  a  new 
variety  of  cheat,  with  a  smaUer  grain.  On 
motion  of  Mr.  Smyth,  the  follwing,  offered  by 
the  President,  was  adopted  : 

Whereas,    the    tax-payers    of    San    Joaquin 
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county  are  covinced  that  the  taxes  on  real  estate 
and  improvements  are  too  high  by  at  least  ten 
per  cent.,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  San  Joaquin  Farmers' 
Club  most  respectfully  petition  the  honorable 
Board  of  Equalization  of  California  to  grant  a 
general  reduction- of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  valua- 
tion of  all  real  estate  on  this  year's  assessment 
book  of  this  county. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Walthall,  read  the  follow- 
ing communication: 

Stockton,  July  29,  1871. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Farm- 
ers'Club  to  the  "Dickey  Fan, "  which  we  are 
about  to  introduce  among  the  farmers  of  San 
Joaquin  valley.  We  claim  that  its  capacity  for 
separating  and  cleaning  grain,  and  afterwards 
grading  it,  is  far  superior  to  anything  we  have 
ever  seen.  We  daily  expect  an  invoice  of  these 
mills,  and  as  soon  as  received  we  will  invite 
the  members  of  the  Club  to  call  and  see  one  of 
them  in  operation  at  our  warehouse  on  Eldorado 
street.  J.  B.  Webster  &  Co. 

The  President  suggested  that  the  Club  do 
well  by  patronizing  sundry  agricultural  jour- 
nals and  magazines  to  which  attention* was 
speedily  called. 

The  President  introduced  to  the  Club  the 
representative  of  an  Eastern  house  engaged  in 
the  grain  sack  trade,  Mr,  Winne,  who  agreed  to 
furnish  our  farmers  with  a  first-class  quality  of 
Burlap  sacks  at  lower  rates  than  they  could  be 
supplied  by  the  California  market.  He  ex- 
hibited a  sample  sack  with  which  the  farmers 
present  appeared  to  be  much  pleased. 

San  Jose  Farmers'  Club  and  Protective 
Association. 

The  Club  met  as  usual,  July  27th,  President 
Casey  in  the  chair. 

"The  best  and  most  economical  method  of 
harvesting  and  preparing  the  grain  crops  for 
market, "  is  the  subject  selected  for  discussion 
at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Club. 

Mr.  Holloway,  Jr.,  spoke  of  the  apathy  dis- 
played by  farmers  in  regard  to  supporting  pro- 
tective associations.  He  said  it  is  not  so  with 
men  in  other  callings.  Doctors  and  lawyers 
have  their  associations,  and  they  do  not  fail  to 
support  them.  They  stand  on  their  dignity 
and  claim  to  belong  to  the  "learned  professions" 
while  the  farmer  has  the  greatest  need  of  learn- 
ing, and  has  every  opportunity  to  make  his  the 
most  learned  of  all  professions.  (While  Mr. 
Holloway  was  talking  there  were  not  more 
than  two  or  three  real  farmers  in  the  hall. ) 

Mr.  Jessie  Hobson  opened  the  discussion  on 
the  question  of  the  day,  the 

San  Jose  and  Alviso  R.  R. 

He  did  not  know  as  the  people  were  inter- 
ested in  the  railroad  question. 

Two  years  ago  we  had  been  called  upon  to 
vote  a  subsidy  of  $150,000  to  this  same  road. 
He  went  through  the  streets  and  rang  a  bell 
and  spoke  to  the  people  against  the  subsidy, 
and  the  people  voted  it  down.  They  did  not 
want  to  give  any  more  money  to  enrich  com- 
panies who  had  made  their  money  from  us. 
He  was  satisfied  that  a  road  to  Alviso  would 
pay,  and  wondered  that  some  rich  company  had 
not  built  it.  The  old  company  were  shrewd 
money  makers  and  hoped  to  get  $150,000  out 
of  the  people.  He  knew  several  men  who 
would  build  the  road  and  put  it  in  running  or- 
der for  a  gift  of  that  amount,  but  what  we 
wanted  was  some  company  that  would  build 
and  run  the  road  as  a  fair  business  transaction 
without  any  donations  from  the  people. 

Mr.  Dubois  expressed  fears  that  the  road 
would  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  the  old  monop- 
oly or  some  other  just  as  bad.  He  thought  the 
company  might  enter  into  an  agreement  with  a 
hundred  or  more  farmers  to  carry  all  their  grain 
and  passengers  at  some  set  fare,  and  might 
mortgage  their  road  to  insure  the  fulfillment  of 
the  contract.  Then  if  they  sold,  the  new  com- 
pany would  be  compelled  to  continue  the  same 
rates  of  charges.  Mr.  Burgland  thinks  the 
road  will  not  pay,  and  that  the  shareholders 
will  sell  sooner  than  pay  assessments  and  taxes 
on  their  stock,  so  it  will  be.  a  hard  matter  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  strong  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Hobson  does  not  consider  the  mortgage 
to  insure  the  delivery  of  freight  practicable. 
He  believes  the  road  will  be  built  by  somebody, 
and  soon,  too.  The  old  company  that  two 
years  ago  wanted  $150,000,  are  now  willing  to 
build  it  if  the  farmers  will  only  subscribe  stock 
to  help  them — soon  some  company  will  go  to 
work  and  build  the  road  without  any  such  con- 
ditions. Capitalists  will  not  always  be  able  to 
get  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  compound  inter- 
est for  their  money,  and  when  interest  comes 
down  we  will  have  roads  built  and  manufact- 
ures built  up  and  then  farmers  will  live  at  home. 

Mr.  Peter  O.  Miner  said  that  the  company 
were  desirous  that  the  stock  should  all  be 
owned  in  this  valley,  and  that  the  road  should 
be  built  especially  for  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  as  a  guarantee  that  the  company 
would  not  sell  to  any  monopoly  they  had  got 
the  franchise  and  right  of  way  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  would  be  void  if  ever  the  company 
sell. 

Mr.  Bishop  considers  it  the  natural  channel 
for  trade,  and  it  belongs  to  us,  and  the  road  to 
Alviso  should  be  built  by  us  without  any  debts 
or  mortgages.  Santa  Cruz  has  the  right  to  vote 
five  per  cent,  of  her  taxable  property  for  rail- 
road purposes,  which  she  will  likely  do  and 
connect  with  us  above  Lexington.  That  will 
open  up  to  us  all  that  vast  wooded  region  lying 


over  the  mountains.  This  road  is  an  enter- 
prise of  the  county,  and  as  many  as  possible 
should  subscribe  to  the  stock  and  not  have  it 
owned  by  a  few.  Every  man  that  has  a  ton  of 
freight  to  ship  will  save  a  dollar. 

We  must  creep  before  we  can  walk ;  first  let 
us  build  from  San  Jos^  to  Alviso,  then  after  a 
time  we  can  extend  to  deep  water  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  road  or  connect  with  Santa  Cruz 
if  desired. 

The  Club  now  adjourned  to  accept  of  an  in- 
vitation to  witness  the  workings  of  one  of 
Best's  Improved  Grain  Separators  which  was  in 
operation  on  Mr.  Martin's  lot.  The  grain  was 
mixed,  wheat,  oats,  and  chess  in  nearly  equal 
parts;  in  going  through  the  mill  once  nine- 
tenths  of  the  foul  grain  was  removed  from  the 
wheat.  The  separator  was  worked  by  a  com- 
mon two  horse -power. 


BUTTE. 

Fruit  Going  East. — The  Maryaville 
Appeal,  July  23d,  says  that  on  that  day  a 
car  load  of  fruit  was  shippied  from  Denver 
City,  Colorado.  On  Friday  another  was 
to  follow  for  Chicago,  and  two  will  be  sent 
every  week  by  the  express  trains  for  the 
Eastern  States  during  the  fruit  season. 
The  low  prices  of  fruit  in  San  Francisco 
has  had  the  effect  of  turning  the  ship- 
ments East,  as  it  will  net  pay  to  pick 
and  ship  fruit  to  San  Francisco  from 
that  vicinity  at  the  present  prices.  The 
owners  of  large  orchards  can  readily  load 
a  car  at  once,  and  the  smaller  fruit  grow- 
ers, by  combining,  can  follow  their  exam- 
ple. By  sending  at  one  time  a  car  load, 
freight  is  reduced  and  their  fruit  finds  a 
market  which  leaves  them  a  profit.  The 
middle  men  do  not  get  quite  all  the  profit 
of  a  cargo  when  this  course  is  adopted,  and 
the  fruit  grower  has  something  left  for  his 
labor  and  trouble.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  fruit  shipper  to  San  Francisco  gets  his 
boxes  back  without  going  in  debt  for  them 
he  may  be  considered  very  lucky  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  from  this  time  for- 
ward until  the  rush  of  fruit  is  over. 

Good  Wheat. — The  Proper  wheat  of  Og- 
den  &  Hamblen,  of  Sutter  county,  of  which 
we  made  mention  some  time  since,  says 
the  Appeal,  has  been  threshed  and  yielded 
an  average  of  forty-five  bushels  per  acre. 
Had  all  been  saved  it  would  have  averaged 
fifty  bushels,  but  a  portion  which  was  down 
was  cut  and  stacked  too  green,  and  it 
spoiled  in  the  stack. 

Appeal,  July  23:  Opium  Poppy. — Yes- 
terday we  were  shown  a  genuine  Eastern 
Ojjium  Poppy,  grown  on  Butte  Slough  by 
some  East  Indians,  who  planted  a  bed 
about  ten  feet  square  with  this  plant. 
From  this  bed  they  have  gathered  about 
one  pound  of  opium  by  tapping  the  poppy 
balls.  The  planters  say  that  the  plant 
flourishes  even  better  here  than  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  they  intend  to  plant  a 
much  larger  area  the  coming  season. 
CONTEA  COSTA. 

Gazette,  July  27:  The  Harvest.  —  Al- 
though most  of  the  grain  in  the  valleys  of 
the  central  portion  of  this  county  has  al- 
ready been  cut  and  stacked,  comparatively 
little  of  it  has  yet  been  threshed,  but  so  far 
as  it  has  been  the  yield  has  been  quite  sat- 
isfactory; and  the  later  matured  grain  that 
has  had  the  benefit  of  the  favorably  cool 
weather,  will  undoubtedly  turn  out  better 
than  that  which  was  hurried  to  maturity 
by  the  short  spell  of  hot  weather  in  June. 
The  threshers  of  this  section  that  have 
been  employed  upon  the  San  Joaquin  are 
now  returning,  and  will  find  plenty  of  oc- 
cupation at  home  for  the  coming  month  or 
six  weeks,  and  the  roads  will  shortly  be 
deep  in  dust  with  travel  of  the  loaded 
grain  teams. 
PEESNO 

Alta  July  31:  Yesterday  we  were  shown 
specimens  of  this  year's  growth  of  various 
kinds  of  farm  products  raised  near  the 
banks  of  the  Fresno  Canal,  Fresno  county. 
The  farm  is  situated  near  Centre ville.  On 
it  are  growing  luxuriantly  cotton,  sugar 
cane,  castor  beans,  corn,  figs,  pomegran- 
ates and  other  valuable  plants  and 
trees.  There  are  here  large  plantations  of 
cotton,  which  are  looking  woll.  The  bolls 
of  the  plants  are  swelling  out  handsomely 
and  will  in  a  few  weeks  burst  and  be  ready 
for  picking.  Most  of  the  fields  have  re- 
ceived no  irrigation  this  year.  There  are 
several  acres  of  sugar  cane,  which  is  now 
ten  feet  high  and  promise  to  yield  a  fine 
crop  of  saccharine  matter.  The  experi- 
ment alone  has  proved  the  great  value  of 
irrigation  in  our  warm  valleys  and  opens 
up  a  new  field  for  industry.  Corn  is  six- 
teen feet  high  in  many  places.  There  is  a 
castor  been  tree,  which  is  three  years  old 
and  which  measures  thirty-four  inches  in 
circumference  at  the  trunk  and  twenty-one 
inches  six  feet  above  the  ground. 
There  are  many  other  prominent  indica- 


tions of  the  latent  wealth  of  the  soil,  which 
foretell  the  future   value  of  the  region  in 
which  they  are  growing. 
MERCED. 

Labge  Volunteer  Yield. — Mr.  George 
Fancher,  who  resides  on  Bear  Creek  in 
Merced  county,  has  just  finished  thresh- 
ing the  wheat  from  600  acres  of  volunteer 
which  yielded  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre, 
of  a  fine  quality,  weighing  sixty-two 
pounds  per  bushel.  The  above  statement 
is  from  a  well-known  machine  man,  a  Mr. 
Eddy,  who  threshed  the  grain. 

NAPA. 

Seeicultural. — Messrs.  Hallin  and  Am- 
merup,  at  their  cocoonery  near  Napa  City, 
are  feeding  some  75,000  silkworms  at 
present.  These  gentlemen  had  bad  luck 
with  their  first  lot  of  eggs,  it  having  been 
their  intention  to  raise  several  hundred 
thousand  worms. 

A  Severe  Loss. — On  Saturday  of  last 
week  a  fire  broke  out  on  the  ranch  of  Mr. 
K.  B.  Woodward,  and  before  it  could  be 
extinguished  did  much  damage.  The  rail- 
road employes  had  kindled  a  fire  along  the 
track  to  burn  of  the  grass  and  stubble,  so 
as  to  prevent  accidents  by  sparks  from 
the  locomotives,  and  the  field  in  question 
caught  from  this  fire.  Besides  much  other 
damages,  the  fire  consumed  two  large 
stacks  of  headed  wheat,  that  would  accord- 
ing to  good  estimates,  have  yielded  over 
1,700  bushels.  The  farm  had  been  leased 
to  Jessie  Grigsby.  The  yield  had  been  a 
large  one,  and  Mr.  G.  had  fair  prospects 
of  making  a  profit,  from  the  lease,  but  now 
the  whole  is  a  loss.  He  was  away  in  Lake 
county  at  the  time  of  the  fire. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Antioch  Ledger,  July  27:  Sherman  Is- 
land.— Between  four  and  five  thousand 
acres  have  been  sown  to  wheat  on  Sherman 
Island,  and  the  earliest  sown  is  now  nearly 
ripe  for  harvest.  The  late  sown  promises 
well.  Potatoes,  beans  and  vegetables  of 
all  kinds  have  been  planted.  The  planting 
season  being  over,  farmers  will  now  pre- 
pare the  ground  for  sowing  grain  or  hay. 
A  large  number  of  men  have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  trustees  to  construct  levees 
which  will  be  three  feet  higher  and  about 
twenty-three  feet  wider  than  the  present 
one.  The  islanders  hope  to  be  prepared 
against  any  floods  that  may  come  before 
winter. 

SAN  JOAQ.UIN. 

Republican:  Wheat  Coming  In. — The 
wharves  on  both  sides  of  the  channel  are 
lined  with  wheat  for  a  long  distance.  The 
amount  coming  in  is  greater  than  can  be 
shipped  away.  Every  farmer  who  can 
possibly  avoid  selling  is  storing  his  grain 
for  better  prices. 

The  Crops. — A  San  Joaquin  correspon- 
dent of  the  Vallejo  Chronicle  says  that  the 
farmers  in  the  valley  find  their  harvest  to 
far  exceed  their  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, and  many  of  them  have  to  buy  a 
second  installment  of  sacks  to  hold  the 
unexpected  increase  of  crop. 

Independent:  Poultry  at  the  Fair. — 
The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  Agricultural  Society  having 
in  view  the  fact  that  all  classes  of  the 
community, whether  farmers  are  amateurs, 
are  much  interested  in  this  department, 
and  desirous  of  improving  the  breeds  and 
rearing  the  best  class  of  poultry,  are  dis- 
posed to  make  this  department  a  leading 
feature  in  the  forthcoming  Fair.  In  order 
to  encourage  the  exhibition  of  the  several 
varieties  of  poultry  a  suitable  space  will 
be  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  proper  food 
supplied,  and  a  competent  person  em- 
ployed to  take  care  of  all  the  poultry  on 
exhibition  without  charge  to  owners. 

Alia,  July  31:  A  Promising  County. — 
Not  many  years  ago  the  San  JoaquinVal-. 
ley  was  universally  considered  a  desert- 
During  the  last  few  years  enterprising  cap 
italists  have  succeeded  in  attracting  public 
attention  to  their  locations  of  land  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  valley,  and  have  ex- 
pended large  sums  of  money  in  providing 
facilities  for  irrigation.  Comparatively 
speaking,  only  a  very  small  section  has 
been  rescued  from  the  danger  of  droughts; 
yet  that  portion  is  capable  of  sustaining  a 
population  of  many  hundreds  of  families. 
The  old  notion  of  sterility  has  boon  ex- 
ploded, and  with  water  on,  we  know  that 
the  San  Jaaquin  Valley  is  not  excelled  for 
fertility  and  variety  of  productive  power 
by  any  known  section  of  country  in  the 
world. 
SOLANO. 

Vallejo  Chronicle,  July  27:  Agricul- 
tural Fair  Buildings. — Architect  Gun- 
ning, who  is  the  author  of  the  plans  and 
specification  for  the  new  Fair  buildings, 
has  given  us  an  inspection  of  the  drawings. 
The  hotel,  which  will  be  a  very  handsome 
specimen  of  architecture  is  to  be  a  two- 
r.tory  building,  32x50  feet  in   dimensions. 


The  front  and  rear  of  the  house  are  t 
furnished  with  piazzas  which  will  add 
much  to  the  general  appearance  of  the 
structure.  The  lower  floor  will  be  divided 
off  into  four  rooms.  A  fine  wide  hall  runs 
through  the  middle  of  the  building.  The 
upper  story  will  contain  nine  rooms  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors.  The  grand 
stand  from  which  the  races  will  be  viewed 
by  the  spectators,  will  be  34  feet  in  hight, 
and  25  in  length  by  GO  in  breadth.  In  ad 
dition  to  these  buildings  will  be  a  long  ar- 
ray of  shedding  GOO  feet  in  length,  for  the 
accommodation  of  race  horses  and  cattle 
brought  to  the  Fair  for  exhibition. 
SUTTER. 

Good  Threshing. — The  thresher  of  K. 
Mcllmoil,  Sutter  county,  fed  by  Hank 
Hendrickson  and  C.  Ellis,  recently,  turned 
out  in  one  day,  1,750  bushels  of  wheat  at 
the  ranch  of  McCausland,  Sutter  county. 
The  boys  claim  the  belt  for  their  machine, 
as  the  champion  thresher  of  Sutter  county. 

NEVADA. 

Truckee  Republican,  July  18:  Charcoal 
and  Lumber  Shipments. — About  five  car 
loads  of  charcoal  are  shipped  daily  from 
Truckee  to  Salt  Lake.  This  does  not  in- 
clude shipments  from  Boca  or  other  points 
below  that  place.  Each  car  will  hold 
about  900  bushels.  Yesterday  eleven  car 
loads  of  lumber  were  shipped  East,  and 
to-day  eight  more  went  forward.  This  does 
not  include  other  merchandise  manufac- 
tured from  lumber. 

Freight. — A  largo  amount  of  freight  is 
now  lying  at  the  depot  for  shipment  to  the 
surrounding  country.  About  50,000  lbs. 
is  for  the  Eureka  Mills  in  Plumas  county, 
and  80,000  pounds  goes  to  the  Lake  Tahoe 
region. 

LASSEN. 

Plumas  National,  July  20:  We  recently 
paid  a  visit  to  our  neighboring  county  of 
Lassen,  and  were  surprised  and  pleased  to 
note  the  signs  of  improvement  and  pros- 
perity in  that  region.  Business  appears 
to  be  very  brisk,  and  the  "circulating  me- 
dium" plenty.  Farms  are  changing  hands 
daily,  at  good  prices,  and  wealthy  men, 
who  are  looking  for  permanent  homes  are 
the  buyers  in  almost  every  instance.  Im- 
mense droves  of  stock — cattle  and  sheep — 
are  being  pastured  in  Honey  Lake  and  the 
valleys  to  the  north,  and  the  amount  of 
hay  being  cut  indicates  that  the  stock  men 
intend  to  winter  them  in  that  section.  We 
think  that  the  future  of  the  "land  of  the 
sage  brush"  is  bright,  and  gives  flattering 
promise  of  good  times  coming. 

The  alfalfa  grass  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground  in  Nevada.  It  it  well  adapted  to 
soil  that  usually  produces  sage  brush,  and 
bids  fair  to  supplant  that  questionable 
product  in  several  of  the  recently  cultiva- 
ted districts  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

•     OREGON. 

Oregonian,  July  27:  Prolific  Cherry. — 
We  have  been  shown  a  cherry  tree  grow- 
ing in  the  yard  of  H.  F.  Bloch,  in  this  city, 
which  certainly  presents  an  anomaly  in 
the  fruit  bearing  line.  A  new  variety,  the 
name  of  which  is  not  known,  has  been 
grafted  into  another  variety.  The  grafted 
limb  bears  fruit  every  month, commencing 
at  the  usual  cherry  season,  and  extending 
to  about  the  first  of  October.  On  the  same 
branch  can  be  found  the  fruit  in  every 
stage  of  maturity  from  the  size  of  a  garden 
pea  up  to  a  full-grown  dimension.  The 
fruit  of  this  strange  variety  is  very  large, 
luscious.'and of  adelightful flavor.  Whether 
this  is  a  I'reak  of  nature,  or  the  natural  re- 
sult of  grafting,  is  not  known;  but  if  it  is 
the  latter,  it  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to 
the  fruit  growing  interests,  as  the  average 
yield  is  very  materially  increased. 

Blackberries. — Blackberries  in  abun- 
dance are  being  brought  in  from  Vancouver. 
The  crop  is  reported  very  fair.  One  man 
at  that  place  has  raised  several  thousand 
pounds  of  berries  from  one-quarter  of  an 
acre.  The  yellow  jackets  are  said  to  be 
committing  havoc  with  the  prospects  of 
the  crops,  however. 

On  Tuesday  last,  a  little  son  of  Mr. 
Thomas,  living  on  Norman  Lilly's  place, 
in  King's  Valley,  about  eight  years  of  age, 
was  playing  in  a  field  where  a  mower  was 
at  work.  The  driver  of  the  machine  did 
not  observe  the  little  fellow  until  the  sickle 
was  too  close  to  stop  the  team  in  time  to 
avoid  an  accident.  The  boy's  leg  was  taken 
off  close  to  his  body.  Surgical  assistance 
was  immediately  sent  for,  but  the  sufferer 
died  from  loss  of  blood  before  aid  could 
reach  him. 

Green  Corn. — The  Dalles  boat  brought 
down  Monday  a  quantity  of  green  corn 
from  east  of  the  mountains.  These  are 
the  first  roasting-ears  of  the  season,  and 
will  be  a  great  delicacy  in  the  market — 
prices  ranging  accordingly. 
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The  Economic  Value  of  Certain  Austra- 
lian Forest  Trees,  and  their  Cultiva- 
tion in  California. 

[Delivered  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  Robert 
E.  C.  Steauns.] 

Australian  forest  trees  propagated  from  the 
seed,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  thrive  re- 
markably in  California;  the  climate  and  soil 
appear  to  be  nearly  or  quite  as  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  these  exotic  as  of  the  native  forest 
forms. 

In  many  of  the  principal  towns  in  this  State, 
especially  in  and  around  San  Francisco,  in  the 
neighboring  city  of  Oakland  and  adjoining 
towns  on  the  easterly  side  of  San  Francisco 
bay,  line  specimens  of  many  of  the  Australian 
forest  species  are  exceedingly  numerous.  The 
most  popular  of  these  belonging  to  the  genera 
Acacia  and  Eucalyptus,  have  been  planted  for 
ornamental  and  shade  purposes;  the  light 
feathery  fern-like  foliage  of  some  of  the  Acacias, 
their  gracefulness,  beauty  and  color  combined 
with  rapid  growth,  present  so  many  advantages 
as  to  fairly  entitle  them  to  popular  esteem.  Of 
the  Acacias  recommended  by  Dr.  Mueller  on 
account  of  their  economic  value,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  being  cultivated  in  this  State  for 
that  object.  A.  decurrens  (A.  mollissima)  also 
A.  lopatMa  and  some  other  species,  are  fre- 
quent, and  highly  prized  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses ;  from  twenty  to  thirty  species  are 
enumerated  in  the  catalogues  of  the  principal 
nurseries. 

The  many  valuable  properties  of  the  species 
mentioned,  combined  with  rapidity  of  growth, 
would  warrant  cultivation  on  an  extensive 
scale,  which  if  judiciously  conducted  would  be 
highly  advantageous  to  the  State  and  yield  a 
handsome  return  upon  the  capital  invested. 
Mueller  says  that  the  wood  of  .1.  decurrens, 
properly  known  as  the  "Black  Wattle  or  Silver 
Wattle,"  can  be  used  for  staves,  but  its  chief 
use  would  be  to  afford  the  first  shelter,  in  tree- 
less localities,  for  raising  forests.  Its  bark  rich 
in  tannin,  and  its  gum  not  dissimilar  to  Gum 
Arabic,  render  this  tree  also  important. 

A.    Homalophylla, 
Has  a  "dark  brown  wood,  is  much  sought  for 
tanner's  work  on   account   of  its   solidity   and 
fragrance;  perhaps  its  most  extensive  use  is  in 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco  pipes. " 

A.  mdanoxylon  "is  most  valuable  for  furni- 
ture, railway  carriages,  boat  building,  casks, 
billiard  tables,  pianofortes  (the  sound-boards 
and  actions)  and  numerous  other  purposes. 
The  fine-grained  wood  is  cut  into  veneers.  It 
takes  a  fine  polish  and  is  considered  equal  to 
the  best  walnut."  Under  favorable  circum- 
stances it  attains  "a  bight  of  eighty  feet  with 
a  stem  several  feet  in  diameter."  This  species 
requires  a  deeper  and  moistex  soil  than  A.  de- 
currens and  A.  lopltantha,  which  are  especially 
recommended  for  their  ability  to  resist  drought, 
and  therefore  particularly  applicable  to  treeless 
and  sterile  areas  in  the  southern  part  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  adjoining  country,  where  the 
temperature  does  not  decline  below  10°. 

The  peculiar  yellow  displayed  in  the  China 
silks  and  other  articles,  is  obtained  from  the 
yellow  flowers  of  a  species  of  Acacia,  and  of  an 
exceedingly  permanent  character. 

The  Acacias  are  easily  propagated  from  seed, 
as  I  have  (with  some  species)  practically  test- 
ed; and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  flowers  of 
most  of  the  species,  which  are  yellow,  might  be 
equally  as  valuable  for  the  dyer,  as  the  variety 
cultivated  or  used  by  the  Chinese. 

Of  the  Eucalypti,  E.  globulus  is  very  common 
in  California,  and  easily  cultivated ;  it  is  the 
Blue  Gum  of  Victoria  and  Tasmania.  "This 
tree  is  of  extremely  rapid  growth  and  attains  a 
hight  of  400  feet,  furnishing  a  first-class  wood; 
shipbuilders  get  keels  of  this  timber  120  feet 
long;  besides  this  they  use  it  extensively  for 
planking  and  many  other  parts  of  the  ship, 
and  it  is  considered  to  be  generally  superior  to 
American  Bock  Elm.  A  test  of  strength  has 
been  made  between  some  Blue  Gum,  English 
Oak  and  Indian  Teak.  The  Blue  Gum  carried 
fourteen  pounds  weight  more  than  the  Oak, 
and  seventeen  pounds  and  four  ounces  more 
than  Teak,  upon  the  square  inch.  Blue  Gum 
wood,  besides  for  ship  building,  is  very  exten- 
sively used  by  carpenters  for  all  kinds  of  out- 
door work,  also  for  fence  rails,  railway  sleepers 
— lasting  about  nine  years — for  shafts  and 
spokes  of  drays,  and  a  variety  of  other  pur- 
poses. 

Rapidity  of  Growth. 

Of  the  rapid  growth  of  this  species  of  Eu- 
calyptus and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  prop- 
ogated,  most  people  in  California  who  have 
had  any  experience  with  it  are  familiar;  but 
as  perhaps  few  persons  who  have  specimens  of 
it  growing  upon  their  grounds  or  in  their  yards 
are  aware  of  its  value  otherwise  than  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  I  have  deemed  it  a  matter  of 
interest  as  well  as  of  importance  to  quote  from 
Dr.  Mueller's  valuable  paper.  Having  propo- 
gated  the  Blue  Gum  from  the  seed  and  raised 
may  specimens  under  not  particularly  favorable 
circumstances,  I  can  indorse  the  remarks  of 
the  author  from  whom  I  have  quoted.  An  in- 
stance of  rapid  growth  immediately  under  my 
observation,  is  that  of  a  specimen  purchased  by 
me  of  a  nurseryman,  which  at  the  time  of 
planting  (Jan.  5,  1871)  measured  from  the 
ground  level  to  the  extreme  tip  six  and  one 
half  feet,  and  in  about  eleven  months  (Dec.  8, 
1871)  had  reached  a  hight  of  a  trifle  over  fif- 
teen feet;  the  diameter  of  the  stalk  when  set 
out  was  half  an  inch,  and  at  the  final  measure- 
ment one  and  three  quarters  inches.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  hear  of  instances  far  exceeding  my 
figures,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we 
had  very  little  rain  after  this  tree  was  planted, 


and  furthermore  that  the  locality  was  upon 
nearly  the  highest  ground  in  Petaluma.  This 
tree  was  occasionally,  but  only  moderately 
watered  during  a  part"  of  the  time.  Other  trees 
of  this  species  planted  at  the  same  time,  also 
made  a  remarkable  growth;  specimens  raised 
by  me  from  the  seed,  whose  growth  I  have 
noted,  show  a  gain  of  ten  and  a  half  inches  in 
twenty-one  days,  or  half  an  inch  per  diem. 

The  development  of  the  lateral  branches  is  as 
surprising  as  its  perpendicular  gTowth. 

George  C.  Potter,  Esq.,  of  Oakland,  informs 
me  that  specimens  upon  his  grounds  nine  years 
old,  show  a  diameter  of  twelve  inches. 

Of  the  large  plantation  of  Eucalyptus  of  the 
Blue  and  Bed  species  made  a  few  years  ago  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Stratton,  of  Alameda,  I  hear  indirect- 
ly that  the  trees  have  done  well.  I  hope  at  a 
future  meeting  to  be  able  to  learn  from  Mr. 
Stratton,  and  inform  the  Academy  more 
definitely  of  the  success  thus  far,  and  pros- 
pects of  "this  highly  commendable  and  impor- 
tant enterprise.    The  many 

Valuable  Properties. 
Of  the  Eucalyptus  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
French  Govennent  several  years  ago.  A  specimen 
in  the  Jardin  d'  Acclimation  at  Algiers,  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  Emperor  while  on  a  visit 
to  that  place,  and  upon  measuring  the  tree  it 
was  found,  according  to  the  Paris  Moniieur,  to 
have  made  "a  hight  of  30  feet  and  a  diameter 
of  six  inches  in  two  years."  Since  that  time  it 
has  been  extensively  cultivated  in  Algiers,  and 
of  late  it  has  been  stated  that  it  "is  making 
rapid  progress  in  the  south  of  France,  Spain 
and  Corsica,  especially  on  account  of  its  alleged 
virtues  as  a  remedy  for  fever.  It  furnishes  a  pe- 
culiar attractive  matter,  or  alkaloid,  called  Eu- 
calyptiue,  said  by  some  to  be  as  excellent  a 
remedy  against  fever  as  quinine. 

In  Spain  its  efficacy  in  cases  of  intermittent 
and  marsh  fevers  has  gained  for  it  the  uame  of 
"fever  tree."  It  is  a  powerful  tonic  and  diffusi- 
ble stimulant,  performs  remarkable  cures  in 
cases  of  chronic  catarrh  and  dyspepsia,  is  an  ex- 
cellent antiseptic  application  for  wounds,  and 
tans  the  skins  of  dead  animals,  riving  the  fra- 
grance of  Russia  leather.  The  tree  prefers  B 
marshy  soil  in  which  it  grows  to  a  great  hight 
very  rapidly.  It  dries  the  earth  under  it  by 
evaporation  from  its  leaves,  and  shelters  it  from 
the  sun,  thus  preventing  the  generation  of 
marsh  miasm."  . 

Of  the  medicinal  properties  of  E.  globulus  we 
have  additional  testimony  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Practitioner,  where  Dr.  M.  C.Maclean 
relates  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  pa- 
tients in  the  Hospital  Wards  at  Netley,  Eng- 
land. He  says  in  connection  with  certain  cases 
of  chest  aneurisms  and  cardiac  asthma,  "With 
the  exception,  perhaps  of  the  subcutane(  .us  in- 
jection of  morphia,  I  know  no  remedy  so  effica- 
cious in  allaying  pain,  restorieg dyspnoea,  calm- 
ing irritation,  and  procuring  sleep  in  such 
cases,  as  to  be  compared  to  E  globulus.  He  also 
refers  to  the  use  in  Germany  of  a  tincture  made 
of  the  leaf,  which  "has  been  used  successfully 
in  3  ij  doses  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent 
fevers.  It  appears  that  it  is  not  only  used  me- 
dicinally in  form  of  a  tincture,  but  also  that 
cigars  are  made  frome  the  leaves,  and  its  pallia- 
tive influence  obtained  by  smoking. 

"German  physicians,  as  appears  from  medi- 
cal journals,  have  found  a  tincture  of  the  leaves 
of  the  Eucalyptus  globulus,  or  Australian  gum- 
tree,  to  be  a  remedy  for  intermittent  fever.  Dr. 
Lorimer  gave  it  to  fifty-three  patients,  of  whom 
forty-three  were  completely  cured.  In  five 
others  there  was  a  relapse,  owing  to  a  failure  in 
the  supply  of  the  tincture.  In  eleven  of  these 
cases  quinine  had  been  used  without  effect,  and 
nine  of  these  were  cured  by  the  Eucalyptus." 

Other  species  of  the  Eucalypti,  of  great  value 
and  well  worthy  of  consideration,  are  recom- 
mended by  Dr.Mueller. 

E.  Amygdalina, 
Labill,  which  is  sometimes  met  with  400  feet  in 
hight;  one  specimen  in  the  Dandenong  ranges 
measured  480  feet,  surpassing  in  altitude  the 
gigantic  Sequoias  of  our  own  State;  the  wood 
of  this  species  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  for 
"  shingles,  rails,  housebuildings,  for  the  kelson 
and  planking  of  ships,  and  other  purposes;"  in 
rapidity  of  growth  it  equals  the  E.  globlulus, 
but  is  not  so  easily  satisfied  with  any  soil. 

E.  diversicolor,  F.  v.  Mueller,  a  native  of  S. 
W.  Australia,  sometimes  reaching  400  feet  in 
hight,  with  a  proportionate  growth  of  stem. 
The  timber  is  excellent,  and  young  trees  are  re- 
ported as  doing  well  even  "  in  dry,  exposed  lo- 
calities in  Melbourne."  It  is  regarded  by  Dr. 
Mueller  as  a  valuable  shade  tree  for  avenues, 
as  it  makes  a  dense  growth. 

The  Eucalyptus  citriodora,  Hooker,  a  native 
of  Queensland,  "combines  with  the  ordinary 
qualities  of  many  Eucalypts  the  advantage  of 
yielding  from  its  leaves  a  rather  large  supply  of 
volatile  oil  of  exceUent  lemon-like  fragrance." 

E.  gomphocephala,  Candolk,  grows  to  a 
height  of  "fifty  feet,  wood  close  grained,  hard 
and  not  rending." 

Eucalyptus  marginata,  Smith.  "The  Jarrah 
or  mahogany  tree  of  S.  W.  Australia,  famed 
for  its  indestructible  wood,  which  is  attacked 
neither  by  Chelura  nor  Teredo  nor  Termites, 
and  therefore  so  much  sought  for  jetties  and 
other  structures  exposed  to  seawater,  also  for 
underground  work,  and  largely  exported  for  rail- 
way sleepers.  Vessels  built  of  this  timber  have 
been  enabled  to  do  away  with  copper-plating.  It 
is  a  very  strong,  of  a  close  grain  and  a  slightly  oily 
and  resinous  nature;  it  works  well,  makes  a 
fine  finish,  and  is  by  shipbuilders  here  con- 
sidered superior  to  either  Oak,  Teak,  or  indeed 
any  other  wood."  The  tree  does  not  grow  as 
rapidly  as  the  Blue  Gum  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Melbourne,  but  Dr.   Mueller  expresses  the 


opinion  that  it  would  make  a  rapid  growth  in  a 
more  favorable  locality. 

The  E.  Rostrata. 
8chlecM,  the  Red  Gum  of  Victoria,  is  a  very 
valuable  species  for  the  ' '  extraordinary 
endurance  of  the  wood  underground,  and 
for  this  reason  highly  valued  for  fence- 
posts,  piles  and  railway  sleepers ;  for  the 
latter  it  will  last  a  dozen  years,  and  if  well 
selected  much  longer.  It  is  also  extensively 
used  by  shipbuilders,  for  mainstem,  sternpost, 
innerpost,  deadwood,  floor  timbers,  futtocks, 
transoms,  knightheads,  hawsepieces,  cant, 
stern,  quarter  and  fashion  timber,  bottom 
planks,  breasthooks  and  riders,  windlass,  bow- 
rails,  etc.  It  should  be  steamed  before  it  is 
worked  for  planking.  Next  to  the  Jarrah,  from 
W.  Australia,"  this  is  the  best  wood  for  resist- 
ing the  attacks  of  seaworms  and  white  ants. 
This  species  reaches  a  hundred  feet  in  hight, 
which  is  also  the  hight  of  the  next  and  last 
of  the  Eucalypti  referred  to  herein,  viz.: 
E.  sideroxylon,  Cutm.,  which  produces 
a  wood  of  great  strength  and  hard- 
ness, and  desirable  for  carpenters,  ship- 
builders, and  wagonmakers,  being  suitable  for 
wheels,  treenails,  belaying  pins,  and  is  con- 
sidered the  strongest  wood  in  the  colony ;  also 
valuable  for  railway  sleepers,  underground  work 
in  mines,  etc. 

The  wood  of  the  Gums  is  "bo  soft  at  first  as 
to  render  the  feeling,  splitting,  and  sawing  up 
of  the  tree,  when  green,  a  very  easy  process, 
but  when  thoroughly  dry  becoming  as  hard  as 
oak. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  of  the  great  num- 
bor  of  farms  in  California  that  are  nearly  or 
wholly  destitute  of  wood,  and  the  great  and 
continuous  expense  entailed  by  our  system  of 
fencing,  the  importance  to  the  farmer  of  dedi- 
cating a  portion  of  his  land  to  the  cultivation 
of  forest  trees,  from  which  he  can  obtain  fuel, 
and  fencing  materials,  is  too  palpable  to  admit 
of  debate.  The  comparatively  small  expense 
and  labor  with  which  the  cultivation  of  a  few 
acres  for  the  purposes  I  have  named  is  attended, 
its  absolute  feasibility  and  practicability,  with 
the  beneficial  results  that  would  flow  there- 
from, should  commend  itself  at  once  to  every 
farmer,  as  a  few  acres  of  timber  land  for  eco- 
nomic purposes  would  add  much  more  than 
the  cost  to  the  cash  value  of  a  farm.  The 
boundaries  of  a  farm  should  be  marked  by  a 
row  or  rows  of  trees,  thus  defining  its  limits  by 
living  monuments,  and  greatly  adding  to  its 
beauty — from  these  rows  as  the  trees  advance 
in  growth  and  age,  some  wood  could  be  cut, 
and  where  the  farm  is  of  considerable  size, 
enough  in  the  way  of  trimmings  or  prunings  to 
supply  the  fuel  of  the  house.  In  the  treeless 
areas  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  the  va- 
rieties of  the  Acacia  above  named  would  prove 
an  important  aid  in  assisting  by  their  protec- 
tion the  planting  of  other  species  of  timber;  as 
they  are  easily  token  care  of  and  will  stand  ex- 
cessive drouth.  They  would  also  be  useful  as 
is  our  Monterey  Cypress,  fCupn&tu  mncrocar- 
pa)  for  belts  to  break  the  force  of  the  winds  in 
exposed  places,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  be- 
fore many  years,  timber  belts  for  this  purpose 
will  be  common  wherever  the  coast  win  ds  pre- 
vail, as  a  protection  to  orchards  and  vine- 
yards. 

Our  Native  Trees. 

We  have  many  native  trees  well  adapted  for 
timber  or  wind-breaks,  and  while  calling  the 
attention  of  land  owners  and  others  to  the  ex- 
otic forms  above  mentioned  and  their  special 
qualities  as  enumerated  in  Dr.  Mueller's  excel- 
lent paper,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
making  an  unfavorable  comparison  as  against 
indigenous  species,  as  for  some  of  the  purposes 
mentioned  they  will  answer  equally  well. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  our 
forests  are  unfortunately  deficient  in  many  of 
the  hardwoods  much  used  in  the  arts,  and 
which  we  are  now  compelled  to  import  from  lo- 
calities more  favored  in  this  respret.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  annually  sent  out  of  the  State  for 
the  purchase  of  this  material  could  by  proper 
foresight  and  enterprise,  in  a  few  years,  De  re- 
tained within  our  own  borders,  and  here  ex- 
pended in  the  establishing  of  new  industries 
pertaining  to  the  very  material,  the  manufact- 
ure of  which  in  other  portions  of  the  Union 
employs  large  communities,  to  whose  support 
we  are  now  contributing. 

As  in  Germany  to  anticipate  a  future  need 
our  own  Sequoia  pervireus  or  Redwood  tree  is 
extensively  cultivated,  so  here  by  tho  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Australian  Eucalypti  we  can  in  a  few 
years  supply  a  positive  want,  and  reap  the  ad- 
vantages above  indicated. 

Since  the  reading  of  the  abova  paper  I  have 
had  many  questions  asked  me  by  persons  not 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Academy,  and  as 
an  answer  to  said  inquiries  and  to  various 
propositions  I  have  added  the  following : 

Planting  and  Trimming. 
Some  objection  has  been  made  to  the  Acacias 
and  Eucalypts  by  persons  who  have  planted 
them  for  shade  or  ornamental  purposes  in  the 
neighborhood  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  reason 
as  alleged  that  they  do  not  withstand  the  winds. 
So  far  as  the  observations  of  myself  and  others 
who  have  investigated  the  matter  extend,  it  is 
really  surprising  that  so  few  are  pro 
The  fault  is  not  with  the  trees  but  the  purchas- 
ers; as  trees  of  from  four  to  six  feet  in  hight 
are  sold  at  a  low  price,  they  are  bought  by  par- 
ties who  require  only  a  few,  in  preference  to 
smaller  trees,  as  they  make  a  greater  immedi- 
ate show.  As  most  of  the  growth  of  the  trees 
as  usually  purchased,  after  having  attained  a 
hight  of  six  inches,  has  been  made  in  the  pot 
or  box  in  which  they  are  sold  by  the  dealers,  it 


will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  tap-root  which 
in  a  natural  state  descends,  is  diverted  from  a 
perpendicular  into  a  rotary  direction,  analo- 
gous to  a  spiral  spring,  and  is  also  crossed  and 
recrossed  on  itself — with  the  liability  as  it  in- 
creases in  size  to  strangle  the  tree  by  one  por- 
tion of  this  root  making  a  short-turn  or  twist 
upon  another  part  of  the  same,  or  by  being 
wound  about  and  restricted  by  the  lateral  roots. 
It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  better  policy 
would  be,  even  where  only  a  few  trees  are 
wanted,  (and  this  remark  applies  with  equal 
pertinence  to  all  trees)  that  other  things  being 
equal,  such  as  comely  shape  and  healthy  con- 
dition, the  younger  and  smaller  trees  are  really 
cheaper  at  the  same  price  than  the  larger,  and 
can  generally  be  obtained  for  much  less.  For 
forest  culture  the  smaller  trees  are  indispensa- 
ble to  success. 

Again  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  lower 
branches  are  trimmed  off  to  a  mischievous  extent, 
which  also  is  a  mistake;  for  where  a  tree  has 
sufficient  space  to  grow  in,  but  little  trimming 
is  necessary,  and  it  is  a  false  taste  which  seeks 
to  improve  (?)  upon  nature  by  depriving  a  tree 
of  its  normal  physiognomy  and  distinctive  char- 
acter by  carving  it  into  grotesque  or  inappropri- 
ate shapes ;  it  is  simply  mutilation,  and  is  certain 
to  result  in  the  premature  decay  and  death  of 
the  victim.  The  flattening  of  the  head  by  cer- 
tain aboriginal  tribes,  and  the  distorted  feet 
of  the  fashionable  Chinese  ladies,  are  further 
and  pertinent  illustrations  of  analogous  hideous 
violations  of  natural  form. 

In  compliance  with  my  request  to  Dr.  Arthur 
li.  Stout,  of  this  city,  for  a  relation  of  his  ex- 
perience with  the  Eucalyptus  in  connection  with 
his  medical  practice,  I  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Mr.  Stearns: 

Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  invitation,  I  am 
happy  to  contribute  to  your  important  article  on 
the  culture  and  uses  of  the  Eucalyptus  in  Cali- 
fornia.my  experienceof  the  medical  properties  of 
that  valuable  plant.'  The  Eucalyptus  is  not 
less  precious  for  its  medicinal  virtues  than  it  is 
ornamental  in  arboriculture  and  useful  in  the 
arts.  Several  months  ago,  incited  by  informa- 
tion derived  from  the  Practitioner  and  other 
sources  of  knowledge,  I  collected  and  dried 
the  leaves.  The  agreeable  empyreumatic  oil  of 
the  leaves,  in  evaporating,  diffused  a  balmy 
odor  through  the  house.  I  therefore  considered 
that  as  this  oil,  as  well  as  the  catechu  gum  and 
kino,  and  the  cajeput  oil,  are  all  similar  hydro- 
carbons, their  qualities  must  resemble  the  creo- 
sote, pyroligneous  and  carbolic  acids  in  their 
disinfectant  and  hygienic  properties.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Eucalyptus  has  these  properties 
in  a  milder  or  weaker  degree,  only  differing  in 
being  accompanied  with  an  agreeable  perfume, 
wanting  to  creosote  and  carbolic  acid.  As  a 
purifier,  therefore,  of  the  musty  atmosphere 
and  unpleasant  emanations  in  basements  and 
cellars,  I  have  recommended  the  scattering  of 
the  dried  leaves  in  such  places.  The  powder 
of  the  dried  leaves  scattered  in  trunks  and 
among  clothes  will  no  doubt  be  as  useful  and 
more  agreeable  than  tobacco  or  camphor  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  moths  or  other  insects. 

Medicinal  Value. 

Its  chief  value  is,  however,  as  a  sedative  and 
antiseptic  in  asthma  and  throat  diseases, 
nasal  catarrhs,  and  affections  of  the  mucous 
membranes.  To  utilize  these  properties  I  had 
a  concentrated  tincture  with  alcohol  at  95°  pre- 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Steele  &  Co.,  and  also 
contrived  an  inhaler  with  which  to  introduce 
the  vapor  of  the  essential  oil  to  the  throat  and 
lungs.  I  can  testify  to  the  excellent  effect  of 
this  mode 'of  medication.  The  paroxisms  of 
chronic  asthma  are  relieved  and  shortend,  and 
acute  attacks  are  quickly  allayed.  The  inhaler 
isashnple  instrument  madeof  tin.  It  is  a  cup  of 
a  capacity  of  4  fluid  ounces;  the  lid,  attached 
by  a  hinge,  has  a  tube  from  the  centre  about 
three  inches  high,  bent  near  the  end  at  a  right 
angle,  and  terminated  with  a  mouth  piece  like 
that  of  a  speaking  trumpet.  The  cup  is  on  legs 
so  that  a  spirit  lamp  may  be  placed  underneath, 
and  has  a  wooden  handle  to  move  it  about 
when  heated.  Put  two  ounces  of  boiling 
water,  (4  tablespoonfuls)  in  the  cup ;  add  one 
tablespoonful  of  the  tincture;  and  inhale  the 
vapor,  while  the  fluid  is  kept  gently  boiling 
with  the  spirit  lamp.  Again,  I  had  prepared 
cigarettes  with  the  coarsely  powdered  leaves. 
These  produce  a  decidedly  anodyne  and  anti- 
spasmodic effect.  An  agreeable  syrup  may  also 
be  prepared,  useful  in  infantile  maladies. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  oil  of 
Eucalyptus,  and  Eucalyptine  when  it  can  be 
procured,  will  be  available  remedies  against 
malarious  diseases  of  all  types,  and  that  the 
presence  of  the  trees,  cultivated  in  gardens, 
contribute  to  sanify  the  atmosphere  from  those 
emanations  which  give  origin  to  epidemic  dis- 
eases. That  the  parasitic  insects  which  infest 
other  plants  do  not  relish  the  Eucalyptus  is 
evident  from  the  general  cleanness  of  the  leaves 
and  the  fact  that  the  hydro-carbon  oils  are 
fatal  to  animal  life.  The  balmy  perfume,  there- 
fore, that  exhales  from  them,  must  have  an 
influence  in  destroying  the  parasites  which  fre- 
quent shrubs  growing  in  their  vicinity,  tending 
to  diminish  if  not  suppress  them. 

Its  General  Acclimation. 
In  corroboration  of  the  advantages  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  cultivation  of.  this  Myrtacea, 
may  be  shown  the  efforts  made  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  to  acclimate  it  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere.  Ramel  has  succeeded  admirably 
in  introducing  this  tree  in  Provence  (France), 
in  Spain,  Italy,  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  and  in  Algeria.  It  appears  in  the 
botanical  gardens  of  Germany  (Munich);  and 
in  Vienna,  Austria,  an  apothecary,  Lamalsh,  has 
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raised  3,000  specimens  from  seeds.  From  these 
he  has  prepared  tinctures  and  oils  for  medical 
purposes. 

See  annual  report  of  Wiggon  and  Husemann 
of  progress  in  Pharmacy,  etc.,  Gottingten, 
1871. 

By  the  assiduity  of  Dr.  Pigne-Dupuytren, 
this  tree  has  been  carefully  cultivated  in  the 
garden  of  the  French  Hospital  of  the  Mutual 
Benevolent  Association.  So,  that  institution 
enjoys  already  the  benefit  of  the  tree 
hygienically,  and  has  its  supply  of  leaves  for 
tinctures  and  syrups.  The  leaves  steeped  in 
boiling  water  are  also  used  as  a  ptisane  or 
beverage. 

However  obnoxious  to  parasites  in  general 
this  tree  may  be,  it  appears  it  nevertheless  has 
its  own  species  in  the  Psylla  Eucalypti.  This 
insect  is  an  Hemipteron,  and  appears  on  the 
Eu.  dumosa.  It  deposits  a  species  of  manna, 
called  in  Australia  Lerp  or  Laap.  It  is  a  white 
substance,  53.1  per  cent,  of  sugar  syrup  and 
46.9  p.  c.  of  a  s  pecial  modification  of  starch. 
This  is  prized  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  Manna; 
and  is  greatly  sought  for  by  the  bees,  who  con- 
vert it  into  honey.  Dobson  (entomology)  des- 
cribes it  as  the  cup-like  coverings  of  the 
rsyllidae,  but  Wittstein  mentions  six  varieties  of 
Psylla,  and  that  one  species  produces  a  colored 
Lerp  handsomer  than  the  white,  but  as  a  de- 
posit beneath  the  cup  like  shields  of  the  insect. 

See  same  annual,  Gottingen,  1870. 

If  this  insect  derives  his  Lerp  from  the  aro- 
matic and  balmy  oil  of  the  Eucalyptus,  and 
furnishes  an  agreeable  aliment  for  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  a  Mt.  Hymettus-like  honey  stuff  for 
the  bees,  certainly  the  busy  little  insect  manu- 
facturer, parasite  as  he  is,  may  be  freely 
pardoned.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

A.  B.  Stout,  M.  D. 

From  experiments  recently  made  upon  my- 
self, I  find  that  small  doses,  3  ij  to  3  iij,  of  the 
infusion  of  the  leaves  (of  young  trees)  drank 
when  cold,  quiet  the  nerves  and  induce  sleep; 
quite  likely,  in  ordinary  cases  of  wakefulness, 
a  pillow  stuffed  with  the  leaves  would  produce 
the  same  result.  My  friend,  Dr.  Kellogg,  has 
prescribed  the  infusion  in  dyspepsia,  and  re- 
ports favorably.  In  addition  to  the  many  valu- 
able properties  of  the  Blue  Gum  herein  recited, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  camphor  in  considerable 
quantity  can  be  obtained  from  it. 
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Correcting  Echos  in  Large  Halls. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Bloomington, 
111.,  Pantograph.  "On  Monday  we  took  some 
observations  in  the  court-room  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  effect  produced  by  the  wires 
stretched  across  the  room,  for  benefiting  the 
acoustic  properties  of  the  same.  Most  of  our 
readers  are  aware  that  it  has  hitherto  been  a 
subject  of  remark,  and  noticed  by  every  one, 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  hear  distinctly 
in  the  body  of  the  court-room  what  was  said  in 
an  ordinary  tone  of  voice  within  the  bar.  This 
is  now  remedied.  Mr.  W.  S.  Oarlock  suggested 
that  the  stretching  of  small  wires  at  a  proper 
hight  and  at  suitable  distances  would  be  of 
great  benefit.  This  has  been  tried,  and  the  ef- 
fect proves  to  be  a  vast  improvement. 

"We  entered  the  room,  Monday,  while  Mr. 
Ewing  was  addressing  the  jury  in  an  ordinary 
and  easy  conversational  tone  of  voice,  and  found 
no  difficulty  in  distinctly  hearing  every  word. 
We  tried  in  various  places  from  the  remote  cor- 
ners to  the  center,  and  found  it  about  the  same. 
It  appears  to  be  a  success.  The  theory  is  that 
the  wires,  although  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  vis- 
ible, break  the  sound  waves,  and  prevent  the 
reverberation  which  has  hitherto  been  the  chief 
obstacle  and  annoyance  to  listeners.  Only 
three  or  four  wires  crossing  the  room  each  way 
produce  this  improvement." 

We  invite  all  who  have  occasion  for  it,  to  veri- 
fy this  experiment  and  communicate  the  result 
to  us,  for  the  benefit  of  those  readers  interested 
in  this  matter. 

Linseed  Oil. — Linseed  oil  is  made  from  the 
seeds  of  the  flax  plant  (formerly  called  lint- 
seed),  by  grinding  them  in  a  mill,  and  pressing 
the  powder  by  hydraulic  or  other  power.  When 
first  pressed  it  is  of  a  golden  yellow  color,  but 
soon  collects  impurities  from  the  air  and  turns 
brown.  The  impurities  can  be  washed  out  by 
stirring  water  into  it  thoroughly,  and  leaving 
the  water  to  settle.  It  contains  no  stearine, 
and  hence  does  not  congeal  ata  low  temperature. 
Its  chief  use  is  in  decorative  and  preservative 
painting.  Being  mixed  with  the  powdered 
colors,  and  spread  on  wood,  stone  or  iron  with 
a  brush,  it  soon  dries  and  hardens  into  a  coating 
which  acts  as  cement,  varnish,  and  shield  from 
weather.  To  quicken  its  drying  it  is  often 
boiled  before  using.  It  is  sometimes  used  in 
medicine  as  a  laxative,  and  for  this  purpose  is 
made  from  the  raw  seed  without  roasting.  It 
is  quite  an  important  article  of  commerce. 

Longevity  in  Ecuadob. — In  the  mountain 
town  of  Ooxamarca,  in  the  year  1862,  there 
were  seven  persons— one  of  whom  was  then  114 
years  old,  one  117,  one  121,  one  131,  one  132, 
one  141,  and  the  seventh  had  reached  the  ex- 
treme age  of  147  years.  One  of  these  patriarchs 
at  his  death  left  200  descendants  to  mourn  his 
untimely  end. 

What  is  Arsenic? — It  is  not  yet  settled 
among  chemists  whether  or  not  arsenic  is  a 
metal;  it  is  not  absolutely  known  whether  it 
is  not  itself  a  compound;  the  elements  of  it, 
if  it  is  a  compound,  are  of  course  not  known; 


Gas  Swindling. — In  alluding  to  the  miser- 
able quality  of  gas  usually  supplied  to  consu- 
mers, and  the  high  price  generally  charged  for 
it,  the  Journal  of Applied  Chemistry  says : — "The 
custom  of  paying  for  gas  by  the  cubic  foot, 
is  like  buying  all  cloths  at  a  uniform  price  per 
yard,  without  any  question  as  to  the  fineness  of 
the  wool.  No  one  would  like  to  pay  as  much 
for  shoddy  as  for  cassimere,  and  yet  shoddy  gas 
is  the  principal  article  now  furnished  to  custom- 
ers, while  the^price  actually  paid  calls  for  the 
best  gas  that  can  be  made.  It  is  really  surpris- 
ing that  a  monopoly  of  such  a  monstrous 
character  should  be  permitted  to  maintain  itself 
so  many  years  in  an  enlightened  community. 
The  city  companies  should  be  compelled  to  fur- 
nish gas  of  a  prescribed  density,  and  fixed 
candle  power.  Some  of  the  London  companies 
pride  themselves  on  keeping  up  the  illuminat- 
ing powers  of  their  gas  to  the  maximum  stan- 
dard of  fifteen  candles. 

Besides  the  loss  to  the  consumer  in  the 
amount  of  light  afforded  by  a  poor  gas,  there  is 
another  difference  which  tells  in  favor  of  the 
company.  Assuming  the  specific  gravity  of 
poor  gas  to  be  5,  and  that  of  rich  gas  to  750, 
the  former  will  pass  through  the  burner  much 
faster  than  the  rich,  and  increase  the  bills  of 
the  consumer  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  without 
any  correspondent  increase  in  the  photometic 
power  of  the  gas." 

From  all  this  it  would  seem  certain  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  fixed  municipal  standard,  say  four- 
teen or  fifteen  candles,  prescribed  by  law,  and 
an  inspector  appointed  to  see  that  the  companies 
comply  with  it;  and  in  case  of  any  breach  of 
contract,  a  heavy  penalty  should  be  imposed. 
Let  us  be  no  longer  intimidated  by  the  bug- 
bear of  a  parental  government,  but  insist  that 
swindlers  who  rob  the  poor,  in  order  to  divide 
100  per  cent,  dividends,  shall  be  baffled  and 
punished. 

Sawing  Wood  Without  a  Saw. — Dr.  George 
Robinson  of  New  York,  say  Moore's  Rural,  has 
invented  a  process  of  cutting  wood  by  passing 
a  galvanic  current  over  a  platinum  wire  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  raise  its  temperature  to  a  red 
beat.  He  has  found  that  gently  pushing  a 
piece  of  wood  against  a  red-hot  platinum  wire, 
especially  when  aided  by  a  slight  sawing  move- 
ment, the  wood  was  divided  in  any  required  di- 
rection as  by  a  handsaw,  and,  of  course,  with- 
out any  effort  of  skill  or  appreciable  expendi- 
ture of  muscular  power.  The  Scientific  Ameri- 
can says :  "By  arranging  the  wire  with  handles 
or  other  means,  so  as  to  guide  it  readily,  the 
lumber,  whether  in  trees,  logs,  or  planks,  may 
be  cut  easily  as  desired.  There  is  here,  there- 
fore, a  simple  and  easily  applied  force,  which, 
in  a  child's  hands,  my  be  employed  to  fell  trees, 
divide  them  into  logs,  and,  in  short,  perform 
all  the  operations  of  the  saw  and  the  ax.  The 
surface  of  the  wood  where  thus  divided,  is,  of 
course,  slighty  charred,  but  the  black  layer  is 
very  thin,  and  for  many  purposes  not  disadvan- 
tageous, as  it  is  known  to  preserve  timber.  The 
battery  employed  need  only  be  of  the  simplest 
character,  as  quantity,  and  not  intensity,  of  cur- 
rent is  required." 

Marvels  op  the  Insect  World. — The  Spec- 
tator, in  its  notice  of  M.  Touchet's  work,  "The 
Universe,"  says:  "Man  generally  flatters  himself 
that  his  anatomy  is  about  the  highest  effort  of 
Divine  skill;  yet  that  of  the  insect  is  far  more 
complicated.  No  portion  of  our  organism  can 
compare  with  the  proboscis  of  the  common  fly. 
Man  can  boast  270  muscles.  Lyonet,  who 
spent  his  whole  life  in  watching  a  single  species 
of  caterpillar,  discovered  in  it  4,000.  The  com- 
mon fly  has  8,000  eyes,  and  certain  butterflies 
25,000.  M.  Touchet  treats  it  as  an  established 
fact  that  so  fine  are  the  sensory  organs  of  ants 
that  they  converse  by  means  of  their  antennae. 
Consequently  the  strength  and  activity  of  in- 
sects far  surpass  ours  in  proportion.  In  the 
whole  field  of  natural  science  there  is  nothing 
more  astounding  than  the  number  of  times  a  fly 
can  flap  its  wings  in  a  second;  it  must  in  that 
point  of  time  vibrate  its  wings  five  or  six  hun- 
dred times.  But  in  rapid  flight  we  are  required 
to  believe  that  3,600  is  a  moderate  estimate." 


Vabnish  to  Protect  Polished  Metals  from 
Rusting. — Dr.  C.  Pascher  recommends  the  use 
of  a  solution  of  paraffine  (one  part  by  weight  in 
three  parts  of  petroleum)  as  a  varnish,  which 
may  be  usefully  applied  to  polish  metals,  es- 
pecially as,  after  having  brushed  this  liquid 
over  the  surface  of  the  metalB,  they  may  be 
gently  wiped  clean  with  a  soft  piece  of  flannel, 
so  as  to  leave  only  a  very  thin  film  of  the  var- 
nish, yet  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  pol- 
ish. 


Why  Colored  Persons  Stand  Heat  Better 
than  White. — It  is  alleged  that  colored  persons 
are  never  sunburned  because  the  dark  color  of 
their  skins  absorbs  the  heat  and  conveys  it  into  the 
system,  so  that  it  is  converted  into  sensible  heat, 
producing  perspiration.  But  the  white  skin 
does  not  absorb  the  heat;  the  sun's  rays  there- 
fore rest  upon  and  burn  it. 

Non-inflammable  Fabrics. — Carteron  and 
Rimmel  have  taken  out  a  patent  in  England  for 
the  use  of  acetate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium 
for  rendering  goods  non-combustible.  Equal 
weights  of  each  are  dissolved  in  twice  then- 
weight  of  hot  water. 

Pulverizing  Camphob. — If  a  few  drops  of 
Castor-oil  be  added  to  the  alcohol  employed,  in 
the  proportion  of  1  to  24  or  30,  the  camphor  is 
much  more  easily  reduced  to  powder. 


Effect  of  Arsenic  on  the  Human  System. 

The  first  effect  of  arsenic  when  administered 
is  local.  It  is  classified  as  an  irritant,  but  not 
a  corrosive  poison — that  is  it  inflames  the  parts 
it  comes  in  contact  with,  without  destroying 
or  softening  or  perforating  them ;  the  local  ef- 
fects thus  first  produced  cause  local  symptoms; 
these  appear  generally  in  an  hour  after  the  poi- 
son has  been  swallowed.  They  are :  burning 
pain  in  the  stomach,  which,  as  the  poison  pass- 
es down,  extends  along  the  intestinal  tract.  It 
increases  in  severity,  is  accompanied  by  great 
thirst,  dryness  and  constriction  of  the  throat, 
vomiting  and  purging. 

The  matters  vomited  are  dark,  bilious  and 
offensive.  By  this  time  more  or  less  of  the  poi- 
son has  become  absorbed;  it  enters  the  blood 
and  produces  a  second  class  of  symptoms  called 
remote,  the  action  being  apparently  mainly  upon 
the  blood  corpuscles;  these  symptoms  are  char- 
acterized by  great  prostration  of  strength,  anxi- 
ety and  depression  of  mind,  a  peculiar  lividity 
of  the  face,  a  blue  line  under  the  eyes,  the  intel- 
lect being  as  yet  unaffected  and  the  mind  clear; 
death  may  ensue  at  this  stage  of  the  action,  due 
to  the  prostration;  usually  taking  place  under 
these  circumstances,  in  from  one  to  eight  days. 

If  life  be  continued,  the  effect  of  the  arsenic 
is  apparent  upon  the  nervous  system  and  brain; 
stupor,  passing  into  profound  coma,  may  devel- 
op itself  in  case  the  action  is  primarily  upon  the 
brain,  delirium  and  convulsions,  passing  into 
tonic  spasms,  in  case  the  spinal  cord  is  also  in- 
volved, may  precede  death ;  all  of  these  symp- 
tons  may  not  be  present  in  any  one  individual; 
the  patientmayrecoverfromallthese  symptoms, 
which  may  be  called  primary,  and  may  die  from 
the  secondary  effects  of  the  poison  years  after- 
wards. 

White  arsenic,  when  taken  into  the  stomach, 
is  dissolved  both  in  the  stomach  and  intestines 
by  the  gastric  and  intestinal  juices;  spread  out 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  intestines,  is  a 
set  of  blood  vessels  which  compose  what  is 
known  as  tbe  portal  system;  the  arsenic  thus 
dissolved  passes  into  these  blood  vessels  through 
their  walls;  these  vessels  unite,  thus  forming  the 
large  trunk  known  as  the  portal  vein,  which 
empties  itself  directly  into  the  liver,  so  that  this 
organ  is  not  only  more  fully  supplied  with 
blood  than  any  other,  but  it  is  supplied  with 
blood  charged  with  arsenic  from  the  intestines; 
henco  the  liver  is  more  likely  to  contain  this 
poison  than  any  other  organ.  It  passes  from 
the  liver  into  the  general  circulation,  and  thus 
produces  its  remote  effects.  Most  probably  it 
does  its  fatal  work  on  the  blood  itself,  disin- 
tegrating the  blood-corpuscles,  thus  rendering 
the  blood  unfit  to  perform  its  functions. 

From  2%  to  3  grains  of  arsenic  would  kill  an 
adult;  less  quantities  than  that  have  been  fatal; 
and  more  has  been  taken  without  producing 
death.  Arsenic  would  not  probably  be  found 
if  death  ensued  from  the  secondary  effects. 
Persons  have  died  from  the  primary  effects  of 
arsenic  in  eight  days,  and  no  trace  of  the  poison 
has  been  found  in  the  body  on  analysis.  Con- 
striction of  the  throat,  when  arsenic  is  taken, 
occurs  in  from  one-half  hour  to  an  hour  ordina- 
rily. 

The  effect  of  arsenic  on  the  heart  and  lungs 
is  as  follows:  The  pulse  during  the  great  pros- 
tration is  generally  small  and  rapid,  and 
sometimes,  when  the  prostration  is  very  great, 
the  pulse  is  less  rapid  than  usual;  the  respira- 
tion is  difficult,  requiring  a  voluntary  effort  to 
breathe ;  it  is  sometimes  quick  and  sometimes 
slow;  the  action  of  the  poison  on  the  lower  in- 
testines is  to  produce  tenesmus;  i.  e.,  straining 
without  result;  inflammatory  action  produces 
a  dry  and  hot  skin  at  the  first  stages;  during 
collapse  the  skin  is  cold  and  clammy  and  some- 
times moist;  the  inflammation  causes  dryness 
and  a  folding  up  of  the  mucous  membrane; 
there  is  also  more  or  less  faintness;  sometimes 
entire  syncope;  purging  may  be  wanting;  con- 
vulsions are  exceptional;  the  same  is  true  of  de- 
lirium. 

Persons  have  been  poisoned  by  rubbing 
arsenic  on  the  head;  the  article  that  has  pro- 
duced it,  is  called  Fowler's  solution.  Persons 
are  also  known  to  have  died  from  sleeping  in 
rooms  papered  with  arsenical  green. 

Asparagus  for  Rheumatism  and  Gout. — 
A  medical  correspondent  of  an  English  journal 
says  the  advantages  of  asparagus  are  not  suffi- 
ciently estimated  by  those  who  suffer  from 
rheumatism  and  gout.  Slight  cases  of  rheu- 
matism are  cured  in  a  few  days  by  feeding  on 
this  delicious  esculent,  and  more  chronic  cases 
are  much  relieved,  especially  if  the  patient 
carefully  avoids  all  acids,  whether  in  food  or 
beverage.  The  Jerusalem  artichoke  had  also  a 
similar  effect  in  relieving  rheumatism.  The 
heads  may  be  eaten  in  the  usual  way,  but  tea 
made  from  leaves  of  the  stalk,  and  drank  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  is  a  certain  remedy,  though 
not  equally  agreeable. 

Wash  for  Sunbubn. — Take  two  drachms  of 
borax,  one  drachm  of  Roman  alum,  one 
drachm  of  camphor,  half  an  ounce  of  sugar 
candy,  one  pound  ox-gall;  mix  and  stir  well  for 
ten  minutes  or  so,  and  repeat  this  stirring  three 
or  four  times  a  day  for  a  fortnight,  till  it  ap- 
pears clear  and  transparent.  Strain  through 
blotting-paper,  and  bottle  up  for  use.  It  is  said 
that  strawberries  rubbed  over  the  face  at  night 
will  remove  frecVnls  em<\  sunburn. 


Instinct  of  Appetite. 

It  is  nearly  always  best  to  consult  the  instinct. 
or  appetite  as  the  kinds  of  food  children  eat. 
The  quantity  needs  to  be  guarded  far  more 
than  the  quality.  Where  there  seems  an  over- 
weeing  desire  for  a  particular  dish,  it  may  pretty 
generally  be  presumed  that  some  element  in  it 
is  required  by  the  child's  system,  and  it  is  bet- 
ter to  gratify  it  even  to  what  may  seem  an  in- 
temperate degree  than  to  unduly  restrain  it. 
When  the  system  is  fully  supplied  with  the 
constituent  it  needs ,  it  will  cease  to  turn  greedily 
toward  it. 

Dr.  Hall's  injunction  is,  "never  in  sickness 
or  health  to  force  your  children  (or  yourself) 
to  take  one  single  mouthful  of  food  or  drink 
that  they  do  not  like."  This  is  against  very 
much  of  our  common  practice,  and  whether  or 
not  it  be  a  fact  that  such  a  rule  should  have  no 
exceptions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  gen- 
eral it  is  much  safer  than  jthe  more  arbitrary 
method.  It  does  not,  by  any  means,  sanction 
the  giving  of  a  sick  child  everything  it  does 
like,  though  even  if  this  were  done  in  minute 
quantities  the  danger  probably  would  be  less 
than  in  stuffing  it  with  that  for  which  it  has  an 
aversion.  In  sickness  there  is  often  a  morbid 
appetite,  which  craves  more  food  than  can 
safely  be  allowed,  but  a  morbid  appetite  and  a 
prevented  one  are  different  things.  Most  of 
us  can  recall  occasions  when  a  much  craved  but 
forbidden  di6h  justified  our  instinct  by  proving 
really  beneficial  in  spite  of  being  surreptitious- 
ly obtained.  "Begin  by  taking  a  little  ata 
time  of  what  is  so  urgently  craved,  and  feel 
the  way  along  to  an  amount  which  nature  can 
bear." — Ohio  Farmer. 


Death  Fbom  the  Bite  of  A  Skunk. — Mr.  N. 
Douglass,  of  Kassel,  Kansas,  recently  died 
from  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a  skunk.  On 
the  13th  of  June  last,  he  complained  of  an'un- 
pleasant  sensation  in  his  thumb,  which  he  at 
first  thought  was  the  incipient  stages  of  a 
felon ;  but,  on  consultation  with  a  physician,  he 
subsequently  referred  it  to  the  bite  of  a  skunk 
which  made  a  grip  at  his  thumb  as  he  was 
camping  out  on  the  prairie  about  five  weeks 
previous.  The  savage  animal  could  not  be 
made  to  loosen  his  hold  till  pounded  nearly  to 
death  and  choked  off. 

On  the  14th  the  pain  extended  up  the  arm, 
reaching  the  shoulder,  with  sharp  pains  shoot- 
ing through  the  chest,  the  pain  in  a  measure 
leaving  the  thumb.  On  the  15th,  Mr.  Doug- 
lass complained  of  a  choking  sensation  in  the 
throat  and  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  could 
swallow  only  with  great  effort,  but  appeared 
cheerful  and  hopeful,  and  was  about  nearly  all 
day,  visiting  different  business  places  in  town. 
In  the  evening,  at  about  7  o'clock,  the  doctor 
was  sent  for  in  great  haste,  and  found  him  in  a 
raging  condition,  could  not  get  anything  down 
him  or  into  his  mouth,  and  found  that  he  had 
eaten  nothing  during  the  day.  Every  breath  - 
stirring,  or  the  slightest  disturbance,  brought 
on  these  paroxysms.  The  doctor  did  all  that 
medical  science  could  do  to  relieve  his  patient, 
but  to  no  purpose,  only  to  allay  momentarily. 
From  this  time  on  he  continued  tc  grow  rap- 
idly worse,  the  paroxysms  more  frequent, 
harder,  and  of  longer  duration,  until  death 
came  to  his  relief  at  half-past  3  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th. 

Tbeatment  in  Smaxl-Pox. — A  correspondent, 
"Q.  A.  T.,"  sends  us  the  following:  "The  clay 
dressing  may  be  good  in  small-pox,  but  is  not 
so  pleasant  as  a  remedy.  I  tried  it  when  visited 
by  that  complaint  in  its  most  malignant  type, 
some  years  ago.  We  had  two  cases,  and 
although  decidedly  "Eclectic,"  we  called  in  a 
homoepathic  physician.  The  first  case  was 
badly  marked.  In  the  second,  the  disease,  up 
to  the  time  the  pustules  appeared  all  over  the 
body,  seemed  as  virulent  as  in  the  first  case, 
and  then  almost  immediately  (in  a  few  days) 
subsided,  without  leaving  a  scar.  The  progress 
and  usual  course  of  the  disease  seemed  arrest- 
ed by  the  free  application  of  thick  sweet  cream 
to  all  parts  of  the  body.  In  some  instances 
the  disease  is  aggravated  by  the  close  room  and 
extra  cover,  which  the  kindness  of  friends 
force  upon  the  patient.  Let  them  have  an 
open  window  and  light  cover  in  the  coldest 
season,  if  the  ground  were  covered  with  snow. 

The  Cotton  Plant  Root  in  Medicine. — The 
root  of  the  cotton  plant,  which  is  employed  as 
medicine,  has  been  subjected  to  careful  chemi- 
cal analysis  by  Professor  E.  S.  Wane.  He  ob- 
tained from  the  root  a  dark  red  resinous  mass, 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  ammonia,  chloroform, 
and  ether,  but  soluble  in  caustic  solutions  of 
soda  and  potass.  It  contains  no  alkaloid  prin- 
ciple. He  concludes  that  it  is  an  acid  resin, 
and  suggests  for  it  the  name  of  gossypic  acid. 

Remedy  fob  Toothache. — Powdered  alum, 
two  drachms;  spirits  of  ether,  seven  drachms; 
mix,  and  apply  to  the  tooth.  Another:  Chloro- 
form, one  ounce,  alum,  five  grains;  morphine, 
three  grains;  mix  and  apply  with  cotton. 

The  Cause.— Paul    Bert,    in   an  article  in 

Comptus  liendus,  ascribes  the  cause  of  death  of 

freshwater  fishes  when  placed  in  salt-water  to 
the  chlorides  present  in  the  latter. 

Cbamp  Colic. — It  is  said  that  two  pills  of 
gum  camphor  (Swallowed  will  give  relief  in  twen- 
ty »nintt«*B; 
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Red  Headed  Woodpecker. — We  have  received 
a  communication  from  J.  S.  Williams,  Lake 
Port,  asking  how  he  can  prevent  the  -woodpeck- 
er from  eating  and  injuring  his  apples.  He 
thinks  them  a  bird  of  good  taste  and  judgment 
as  they  attack  his  best  fruits.  Could  destroy 
them  with  the  gun,  but  does  not  like  to  throw 
shot  among  his  trees.  Can  any  of  the  readers 
of  the  Rural  suggest  a  means  of  preventing 
their  depredations,  that  shall  be  harmless  to  the 
fruit  and  tree,  and  yet  effective  ? 

Thanks  to  J.  S.  W.  for  his  expression  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

Editorial  Visit. — We  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  a  call  from  Mr.  H.  D.  Emery,  of  the  Prairie 
Farmar,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  E.  has  bestowed  the 
labor  of  over  fifteen  years  on  that  journal,  and 
it  is  now  the  most  widely  circulated  weekly 
agricultural  journal  in  the  West,  while  its  edi- 
torial standard  is  scarcely  excelled  by  that  of 
any  other  agricultural  journal  in  the  Union. 
The  Prairie  Farmer  did  not  suspend  on  account 
of  the  great  fire,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  us  to 
learn  that  its  subscription  list  has  been  greatly 
increased  sinco  that  event.  Mr.  Emery  and 
associates  lost  a  fine  office  and  building  in  that 
conflagration.  We  trust  his  visit  to  S.  F.  may 
prove  pleasant  and  profitable  to  himself,  as  we 
are  sure  it  will  bo  to  our  friends  who  may  meet 
him. 


Helping  Us. — Franklin  Ritter,  of  Elliott, 
San  Joaquin  Co.,  has  our  thanks  for  three  sub- 
scriptions in  advance,  and  the  coin  for  the 
same.  Mr.  R.  may  consider  this  the  com- 
mencement of  a  club,  and  send  us  additional 
names  at  club  rates.  In  small  communities 
and  for  special  reasons  we  are  always  liberal 
about  our  terms,  we  appreciate  his  active  effort 
in  trying  to  get  up  a  full  club. 

Grape  Culturists  are  referred  to  an  adver- 
tising notice  in  this  issue,  calling  for  White  and 
Black  Hermitage  grapes. 

On  File. — Silk  Culture,  its  Future  and  Suc- 
cess, is  in  type.  Colfax  correspondence,  two  ar- 
ticles.    Silk,  by  W.  H.  B.     Cor.  from  F   If,  L, 


Editorial  Notes  Among  the  Farmers. 

Five  miles  out  of  San  Jos6  towards  the  head 
of  the  valley,  or  iu  the  direction  of  the  New 
Almaden  mines,  we  called  at  the  residence  of 
the  old  pioneer,  Isaac  Brenham.  Mr.  Bren- 
ham  formerly  owned  some  2,000  acres  of  land 
here,  but  of  late  years  has  sold  off  till  now  his 
farm  consists  of  450  acres.  He  has  250  of  this 
in  wheat,  which  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was 
nearly  ready  for  the  header,  and  will  yield  from 
thirty  to  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  He  has 
fifty  acres  in  vineyard,  about  one-fourth  of 
foreign  varieties,  the  balance  of  the  Mission; 
has  about  5,000  gallons  of  wine  on  hand  and 
1,800  gallons  of  brandy,  both  of  which  are  of 
good  quality.  Mr.  Brenham  has  not  given  the 
brandy  or  wine  business  very  close  attention, 
but  is  prepared  with  vinous  machinery,  still, 
etc.,  for  a  successful  and  profitable  business. 
As  Mr.  O'Donnell  remarked,  this  business 
alone,  if  well  attended  to,  is  a  fortune,  with  the 
superior  soil  and  other  advantages  possessed 
by  Mr.  Brenham. 

Stockton's  Vineyard. 

A  near  neighbor  of  Mr.  Brenham  is  Dr.  N. 
H.  Stockton,  who  ten  years  ago  bought  100 
acres  of  laud  and  planted  vines  from  year  to 
year  until  now  he  has  sixty-five  "acres  as  a 
bearing  vineyard. 

He  has  on  hand,  of  the  vintage  of  1870, 
about  11,000  gallons,  and  of  1871,  13,000  gal- 
lons. He  has  been  giving  his  strict  personal 
attention  to  his  vineyard,  and  to  him  at  least 
wine  making  and  selling  has  been  successful, 
both  in  the  article  produced  and  financially. 
He  has  a  large  wine  house  and  cellar  in  which 
he  makes  and  stores  his  wines.  He  has  until 
lately  sold  his  wines  at  about  fifty  cents  per 
gallon,  and  at  that  price  has  achieved  his  finan- 
cial success;  but,  for  the  past  two  years,  has 
been  sending  samples  of  his  wines  East  to  his 
brother,  who  has  established  an  agency  or  com- 
mission house  for  their  sale  at  Little  Kock, 
Arkansas.  They  are  liked  so  well  in  that 
vicinity  that  hereafter  he  intends  sending  all 
he  make  there,  where  they  find  ready  sale  at 
very  satisfactory  and  remunerative  prices.  We 
noticed  the  wines  of  this  vineyard  partake- 
considerably  of  the  character  of  the  German 
Rhenish  wine,  and  are  quite  light  in  alcohol. 
Our  next  call  was  at  the 

Vineyard  of  D.  M.  Harward, 
Whose  place  is  7  %  miles  from  San  Jose,  and 
who  has  the  largest  vineyard  in  the  county — 
140  acres.  Mr.  Harward  is  now  East  making  a 
market  for  his  wines,  but  we  found  a  very  in- 
telligent German,  John  Schindler,  his  wine 
maker  and  foreman,  in  charge  of  his  place. 
From  him  we  obtained  much  valuable  informa- 
tion. Mr.  H'8  vineyard  is  young — the  first 
■wine  made  is  but  four  years  old.  Has  only 
samples  on  hand  of  wine,  made  previous  to  1871 
— of  that  vintage  has  about  20,000  gallons. 
Pruning  the  Catawba  Grape. 

Like  many  other  wine  growers  of  the  State 
Mr.  H.  had  concluded  that  the  Catawba  grape 
could  not  be  made  to  pay  for  wine  or  any  other 
purpose  in  California,  on  account  of  its  being 
so  shy  a  bearer,  and  had  cut  down  many  of  his 
vines  of  this  variety  and  grafted  them  with 
other  and  better  bearing  kinds,  and  intended  in 
this  way  to  get  rid  of  them  all. 

Mr.  Schindler  who  has  worked  in  the  Cataw- 
ba vineyards  about  Cincinnati  for  a  number  of 
years,  protested  against  this  course,  and  in- 
duced Mr.  H.  to  spare  two  or  three  acres  of 
Catawba  vines  and  allow  him  to  prune  some  of 
them,  with  a  view  to  increasing  their  produc- 
tiveness. We  went  out  to  the  vineyard  to  see 
the  result  of  the  experiment,  and  we  assure  our 
readers  it  was  most  astonishing.  The  usual 
course  of  short  pruning — cutting  back  the  canes 
intended  for  fruit,  to  from  two  to  three  buds, 
had  been  followed  with  all  the  Catawba  vines 
in  the  field,  except  four  rows.  These  four  rows 
had  been  pruned  by  Mr.  Schindler  after  his 
plan.  He  cut  all  the  canes  of  the  last  year's 
wood,  except  from  four  to  six  of  the  strongest, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  vine,  off  close 
to  the  old  wood .  These  four  or  six  canes  left, 
he  cut  off  about  three  feet  long  and  tied  them 
loosely  to  a  stake  until  the  spring  cultivation 
was  done.  He  then  cut  the  string  and  laid 
these  canes  down  on  the  ground,  spreading 
them  around  the  body  of  the  vine  as  much  as 
possible  so  that  one  would  not  lie  upon  an- 
other. And  now  for  the  result.  On  the  vines 
pruned  in  the  ordinary  way  we  could  find  but 
a  few  scattering,  poorly  formed,  and  poorly 
filled  bunches  of  uneven  sized  grapes,  not  to 
|  exceed,  on  an  average,  from  five  to  six   pounds 


to  a  vine.  While  the  vines  pruned  as  above 
described,  were  loaded  as  we  have  scarcely 
ever  seen  vines  loaded  before.  Each  cane  had 
thrown  out  side  branches  at  each  joint  and 
every  one  of  these  side  branches  were  crowded 
full  of  the  finest  formed  bunches  of  Catawba 
grapes  we  ever  saw.  The  bunches  were  com- 
pact, long  and  full  and  the  vines  will  average 
from  20  to  40  pounds  each.  Mr.  Schindler  as- 
sures us,  that  by  pursuing  this  system  of  prun- 
ing from  year  to  year — cutting  off  the  old  canes 
each  year  and  leaving  a  proper  number  of 
young  canes  for  fruit,  the  Catawba  can  be  made 
one  of  the  most  prolific  bearers,  and  the 
grapes  are  much  improved  for  wine  purposes. 
All  wine  growers  should  see  the  result  of  this 
experiment  to  appreciate  it. 

Corroborative  Testimony. 
In  speaking  of  this  matter  to  Dr.  W.  S.  Man- 
love  of  Sacramento  county,  he  told  us  that  for 
the  last  three  years  he  had  been  pursuing  the 
same  course  with  his  Catawba  vines,  and  with 
the  same  result.  To  obtain  the  best  results 
from  this  system,  the  head  or  crown  of  the  vine 
should  not  be  over  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
above  the  ground,  bo  that  the  grapes  when 
growing  may  lie  directly  upon  it.  We  find  that 
it  is  becoming  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  best 
wine  growers  in  the  State,  that  vines  generally 
will  do  better  by  leaving  the  bearing  canes 
longer,  than  it  has  generally  been  prac- 
ticed, and  Mr.  Schindler  shares  in  this  opinion. 
Longer  canes  and  fewer  of  them  is  the  coming 
rule,  and  more  wine  and  less  alcohol  is  the 
claimed  and  desired  result. 
The  next  vineyard  visited  was  that  of 
C.  H.  La  Frank, 
About  one  mile  from  that  of  Mr.  Harward.  This 
vineyard  contains  100  acres — (50  of  Mission  and 
40  of  foreign  kinds,  planted  from  4, 5  and  G  feet 
apart,  according  to  requirements  of  varieties  and 
soil. 

Although  the  proprietor  was  not  at  home, 
his  good  wife,  her  little  son  and  the  foreman, 
managed  to  make  our  visit  very  agreeable  and 
valuable  to  us.  We  found  here  one  of  the  best 
arranged  and  regulated  wine  houses  and  cellars 
we  have  seen  iu  the  State.  It  has  three  stories, 
one  for  crushing  the  grapes,  one  below  for  fer- 
menting the  wine,  and  the  basement  or  cellar 
for  storage.  It  is  70x80  feet  square.  The  en- 
tire building  is  iu  excellent  condition,  clean  and 
tidy,  and  supplied  with  all  the  necessary  tools 
and  improvements  of  a  modem  wine  making 
establishment.  This  cellar  is  called  the  new 
wine  cellar.  A  short  distance  from  this  is 
another  building,  partly  below  and  partly 
above  ground — one  story — 70x30,  which  is  called 
the  old  wine  cellar  intended  for  storing  wines 
until  they  become  fully  ripe.  In  the  two  cellars 
we  found  about  40,000  gallons  of  wine;ti00  gal- 
lons, 6  years  old;  1,000,  5  years  old;  4,000,  4 
years  old;  8,000,  3  years  old;  13,000,  2  years 
old,  and  18,000,  1  year  old.  Mr.  La  Frank 
makes  no  brandy. 

An  Important  Fact !  Redwood  Casks  or  Butts 
for  Storing  Wine. 
At  this  place  we  saw  fully  demonstrated  the 
important  fact  that  redwood  is  equally  as  good 
as  the  best  of  oak  for  the  storage  of  wine.  Mr. 
Le  Frank  has  redwood  butts  in  which  he  has 
kept  wine  seven  years,  as  well  as  it  can  be  kept 
in  any  other  material.  He  has  now  in  his  cel- 
lar seventeen  of  these  butts  all  made  of  red- 
wood and  all  full  of  wine.  Two  of  them  are  of 
the  capacity  of  4,300  gallons  each.  They  are 
made  on  the  place  from  split  staves  obtained  in 
the  redwoods  near  by.  Before  shaving  they 
are  steamed  for  two  or  three  days,  and  while 
steaming  are  brought  to  the  proper  shape, 
then  seasoned,  shaved  and  put  together.  It  is 
claimed  for  them  that  in  addition  to  being  only 
half  as  costly,  they  will  last  longer  than  casks 
made  from  the  best  of  oak.  Worms  never 
touch  them  and  they  impart  neither  taste  or 
color  to  the  wine.  To  Mr.  Le  Frank  undoubt- 
edly belongs  the  honor  of  demonstrating  this 
important  fact,  and  to  him  the  wine-growers  of 
California  are  indebted  for  a  discovery  that 
adds  millions  to  the  value  of  their  industry. 
In  this  connection  we  would  call  attention  to 
the  premium  of  $50  offered  by  the  California 
Vine  Growers'  and  Wine  and  Brandy  Manufac- 
turers' Association  for  the  best  and  cheapest 
tank,  cask,  or  butt  for  the  storage  of  wine. 
Fine  Angelica. 
We  were  shown  here  a  sample  of  angelica, 
that  in  our  opinion  is  superior  to  anything  of 
the  kind  in  the  State,  and  if  exhibited  at  the 
Vine  Growers'  Fair  can  hardly  fail  to  secure 
the  highest  award.     It  is  four  years  old. 

The  Silk  Business. 

So  much  has  been  written  upon  the  manu- 
facture and  culture  of  silk  in  California,  that 
the  subject  has  become  so  exhausted  as  to  leave 
little  room  for  further  argument.  As  the  manu- 
facture and  culture  of  silk  is  a  business  requir- 
ing great  attention  and  skill  to  make  it  one  of 
profit;  and  as  experiments  in  the  growth  of 
the  mulberry  and  raising  the  cocoons,prove  con- 
clusively that  the  soil  and  climate  of  Califor- 
nia are  well  adapted  to  silk  cultuie,  the  question 
presents  itself,  in  what  manner  shall  we  pre- 
pare ourselves  to  make   the  business   one   of 


profit,  thereby  adding  one  more  branch  of  in- 
dustry to  the  many  now  being  prosecuted, 
and  build  up  an  industry,  the  wealth  of  which, 
when  established,  will  equal  the  combined 
products  of  agricultural  departments  of  the  en- 
tire State. 

From  statistics  we  find  the  raw  silk  production 
of  the  world  is  estimated  at  $250,000,000, 
China  and  Japan,  furnishing  about  one-half 
of  the  amount  and  the  remainder  grown  and 
manufactured  in  Europe  and  India;  the  United 
States  alone  consuming  the  past  year  $125,000,- 
000  worth  of  manufactured  goods,  with  every 
prospect  of  the  consumption  yearly  increasing. 

Referring  to  the  last  China  price  current,  we 
find  that  market  drained  of  the  crop  of  raw 
silk  of  1871,  an  event  that  has  never  before 
happened  in  that  country,  and  in  speaking  of 
the  crop  of  the  present  season  it  says  the  first 
feeding  of  the  worm  produced  two  thousand 
bales  of  one  hundred  pounds  each,  which  is  of 
inferior  quality,  being  uneven  and  full  of 
slugs;  that  the  prospect  of  the  second  crop  was 
but  litttle  better,  while  hopes  were  entertained 
that  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  feedings  would 
be  of  better  quality. 

From  this  it  will  be  noticed  that  country 
produces  five  feedings,  or  as  many  seasons  of 
reeling  the  silk  from  the  cocoons.  The  first 
feeding  commencing  when  the  yonng  leaves  of 
the  mulberry  first  start  into  existence;  the  sec- 
ond, when  the  leaves  remaining  become  a  lit- 
tie  more  matured,  and  so  continued  until  the 
last  feeding  strips  the  trees  of  every  leaf.  The 
silk  reeled  from  the  first  and  second  plucking 
not  being  of  the  lustre  and  strength  of  that 
which  is  reeled  from  the  cocoon  fed  from  the 
leaf  when  more  matured. 

These  facts  are  mentioned  as  the  great  ma- 
jority of  us  have  little  conception  of  the  man- 
agement and  magnitude  of  the  silk  culture  in- 
terest as  well  as  to  impress  upon  such  Califor- 
nians  as  have  engaged  in  the  growth  of  silk  the 
immensity  of  the  business,  and  to  call  the  at- 
tention to  the  extent  to  which  it  might  be  in- 
creased in  our  own  country.  While  China,  as 
well  as  other  natious,  have  the  advantage  of 
immense  numbers  of  cheap  laborers,  and  while 
there  is  the  prospect  now  before  us  of  consider- 
able advance  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material, 
with  every  certainty  that  labor  which  hereto- 
fore in  those  countries  has  worked  for  mere  pit- 
tance, will  from  this  time  forward,  receive  ad- 
vanced wages,  it  would  seem  that  the  present 
is  a  favorable  time  for  those  who  have  heretofore 
devoted  some  attention  to  the  growth  of  the  mul- 
berry and  raising  of  cocoons  to  look  at  the 
business  with  reference  to  its  future  great- 
ness and  with  a  determination  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  that  which  has  heretofore  simply  been 
experimental. 

In  many  families  there  are  children  and 
others  whose  time  might  be  utilized  in  the 
gathering  of  the  mulberry  leaf,  and  feeding  the 
worm,  a  duty,  light,  neat,  and  instructive, 
which  would  fili  many  an  idle  hout,  now  valu- 
less  and  unproductive,  whereby  a  clear  gain 
would  accrue  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  to 
such  families,  while  the  influence  of  their  ex- 
ample would  stimulate  others  to  do  likewise, 
and  the  result  of  which  in  a  few  years  would  be 
to  build  up  an  industry  second  to  none  other. 

The  Silk  Manufactory  now  in  operation  at 
South  San  Francisco,  with  the  exception 
of  some  small  lots  of  California  silk,  purchase 
the  raw  material  from  China;  but  so  convinced 
are  they  of  the  superiority  of  the  California 
reeled  silk,  that  they  would  willingly  pay  quite 
an  advance  over  that  which  they  import.  Since 
being  in  operation  they  have  received  many 
letters  from  different  sections  of  California,  and 
Mexico,  asking  the  price  they  would  pay  for 
cocoons,  to  many  of  which  they  have  replied 
they  are  not  purchasers  of  the  cocoons;  but 
would  buy  the  raw  silk.  The  growing  of  the 
worm  and  reeling  of  the  silk  from  the  cocoon 
is  a  speciality  entirely  separate  and  foreign  to 
the  business  of  manufacturing. 

There  is  no  more  reason  that  they  who  plant 
the  mulberry,  and  raise  the  cocoon  should  ex- 
pect the  manufacturer  to  reel  the  silk,  than 
there  is  that  the  cotton  planter  should  con- 
sider it  the  duty  of  the  manufacturer  to  gin  the 
cotton.  Both  are  separate,  and  distinct  from 
the  buiness  of  manufacturing.  The  manufac- 
turer has  sufficient  to  occupy  his  time,  in  pre- 
paring the  raw  material  for  articles  of  consump- 
tion. 

The  San  Francisco  company"  has  made  some 
experiments  in  the  reeling  of  the  silk.  What- 
ever information  they  may  possess,  they  will 
be  pleased  to  communicate  to  those  who  are 
engaged  iu  the  business  of  raising  the  cocoon, 
and  they  will  also  furnish  cheap  reeling  ma- 
chines to  such  as  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
manner  of  construction,  with  the  assurance  that 
they  will  purchase  all  raw  silk  produced  when 
properly  reeled,  paying  the  highest  market  rates 
therefor.  Let  those  who  have  heretofore  en- 
gaged in  the  culture  of  silk,  which  as  yet  has 
been  but  experimental,  as  well  as  others  who 
have  the  business  in  contemplation,  form  the 
determination  that  the  business  shall  be  a  suc- 
cess. Let  them  reel  and  prepare  the  silk  for 
market  among  themselves,  and  we  predict  that 
in  a  few  years  the  amount  of  raw  silk  produced 
in  this  State  will  be  such  as  to  materially  add 
to  the  resources  of  California. 
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Wines  of  City  and  Country. 

We  have  heard  it  remarked  that  the  bad  char- 
acter that  has  sometimes  attached  to  California 
wines  in  Easterm  markets,  was  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  fact  that  such  wines  were  the 
product  of  inexperienced  country  wine  makers, 
knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the  proper  manner 
of  conducting  the  fermentation  and  managing 
the  wines  until  put  upon  the  market,  and  that, 
therefore,  an  inferior  article  was  sent  abroad 
to  the  injury  of  the  more  skillful  and  expert 
manipulator  of  wine  in  the  cellars  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Now,  we  believe  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  in 
support  of  our  belief,  we  offer  the  following, 
which  we  clip  from  the  Sonora  Independent: 

The  Wine  Interest. 

Mr.  A.  Champney,  whose  large  viuevard  is 
picturesquely  located  in  a  bowl  of  Table  Moun- 
tain, about  two  miles  west  of  Columbia,  and 
who  is  so  well  known  to  many  of  our  citizens, 
is  beginning  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labors. 
Last  week  he  received  orders  from  a  French 
firm  in  Stockton,  for  all  his  marketable  wine, 
amounting  to  some  four  or  five  thousand  gal- 
lons. Prices  are  not  given,  but  we  understand, 
being  sold  in  large  quantities,  they  consider  it 
at  a  remunerative  figure.  His  wines  were  pro- 
nounced by  the  firm  as  very  fine — some  quali- 
ties even  superior  to  any  California  wines  they 
had  met.  One  variety  in  particular  being  test- 
ed and  compared  with  a  celebrated  French 
wine,  in  his  presence,  which  they  assured  him 
they  knew  to  be  the  genuine  imported  article, 
was  pronounced  by  them  to  be  fully  equal,  and 
if  anything  rather  superior  to  the  imported 
wine.  It  only  needs  such  wines  and  a  ready 
market  to  make  Tuolumne  vineyards  a  greater 
source  of  wealth  and  permanent  prosperity  than 
most  any  other  branch  of  business. 

Appreciated  Abroad. 

California  wines  are  gaining  popularity  and 
reputation  abroad.  The  Mobile  (Ala.)  Daily 
Star  alludes  to  a  consignment  of  these  wines 
received  by  a  prominent  firm  of  that  city  "direct 
from  the  vineyards,"  comprising  Hock,  Claret, 
Muscatel,  Sherry,  Port  and  Angelica,  and  also 
a  lot  of  pure  grape  brandy.  The  Star  says 
these  wines  were  "tested  by  some  of  the  most 
experienced  wine  testers  in  Mobile,  and  in 
every  instance  they  expressed  astonishment 
that  such  wines  could  be  produced  on  the 
American  continent."  "As  to  the  grape 
brandy,"  the  Star  adds,  "  it  needs  only  age  to 
render  them  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  best 
European  brands. ' '  This  praise  is  encourag- 
ing, coming  from  a  source  where  judgment  as 
to  the  superiority  of  wines  may  be  considered 
worthy  of  respect. 

Here  it  will  be  noticed  that  one  lot  of  wine, 
"rather  superior  to  the  imported  French  wine," 
was  the  product  of  a  cellar  somewhere  "in  a 
bowl  of  Table  Mountain;"  whilst  the  other  was 
in  a  consignment '  'directed  from  the  vineyards. ' ' 
It  would  appear  that  good  wines  can  be  made 
in  the  country  and  put  upon  the  Eastern 
markets,  with  no  discredit  to  the  best  California 
wines,  though  they  were  not  manipulated  in 
the  cellars  of  San  Francisco  by  "skillful  wine 
makers." 

Wines  of  Different  Districts. 

The  wines  of  California  differ  widely  in 
quality,  and  well  they  may,  for  hardly  any  two 
soils  will  produce  wines  exactly  alike.  The  al- 
luviums of  the  valleys  produce  enormous  crops 
of  grapes  in  seasons  in  which  there  is  neither 
rust  or  mildew  to  injure  the  vines;  but  the 
wines  from  such  localities  are  generally  inferior 
to  those  of  hilly  and  mountainous  districts. 

The  wines  of  the  plains,  or  the  red  lanus  of 
Sacramento  valley,  are  better  than  from  the 
river  alluviums,  and  nearly  equal  to  those  of 
the  foothills  adjacent,  to  the  eastward;  for  the 
very  reason,  perhaps,  that  the  red  lands  are  but 
the  debris  of  the  rocks  brought  down  to  the 
plains.  Then  there  are  the  chalky  districts, 
so  called,  and  the  more  completely  volcanic, 
that  extend  for  miles  together  along  the  foot- 
hills, producing  wines  of  a  wholly  different 
character  from  the  other,  and  quite  independ- 
ent of  the  particular  manner  of  their  making 
up. 

This  is  also  an  admitted  fact  in  regard  to  the 
wines  of  different  districts  of  the  grape  growing 
countries  in  Europe;  particular  vineyards  pro- 
ducing wines  of  superior  excellence  and  value. 
Now  these  are  the 

Wines  of  the  Country, 

In  contradistinction  to  those  made  up  in  the 
cities,  and  their  reputation  stands  not  on  their 
having  been  made  up  in  any  particular  city  of 
France  or  Germany,  but  solely  on  the  quality 
and  kind  of  grape  from  which  they  are  made 
and  the  soil  on  which  they  grow.  Nor  are  the 
grapes  of  these  particular  localities,  transported 
long  distances  to  large  cities  to  be  made  into 
wine,  but  are  made  up  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  very  domain  of  the  producer,  and  nowhere 
else. 

And  so  it  will  be  in  California  at  no  very 
distant  day,  indeed  it  is  so  now.    Just  as  good 


wines  are  made  in  the  cellars  of  Napa  or  Sono- 
ma valleys,  as  can  be  made  in  San  Francisco. 
Equally  as  good  wines  can  be  procured  of  the 
Orleans  Hills  Vinicultural  Association  in  Sac- 
ramento, or  from  the  private  cellars  of  B.  N. 
Bugbey,  of  Folsom,  as  from  any  cellar  in  San 
Francisco. 

Of  the  wines  made  at  the  vineyards,  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  qualities  of  grapes  are  kept 
separate  or  blended  in  the  making  as  suits  the 
convenience  or  skill  of  the  wine  maker.  He 
has  just  as  fine  cellars  as  any  city  can  produce, 
and  equally  skillful  manipulators  in  the  man- 
agement of  wines.  We  can  see  no  reason  then 
for  calling  the  wines  of  country  cellars,  "manu- 
factured stuff,"  any  more  than  the  wines  of 
Los  Angeles  and  every  other  heard  of  place  in 
the  State,  brought  to  San  Francisco  to  be  doc- 
tored and  made  to  swell  to  double  their  original 
volume,  in  cellars  wherein  on  certain  places  are 
posted  up  "no  admittance,"  and  probably 
where  carbonic  acid  generators  are  kept  out  of 
sight. 

If  there  is  any  complaint  about  California 
wines  at  the  East,  other  than  their  too  great 
strength,  it  comes  from  the  manipulation  they 
undergo  from  unscrupulous  middlemen  or  con- 
signees who  put  them  upon  the  market;  and  it 
is  simply  absurd  to  charge  it  anywhere  else,  or 
to  insist  or  intimate  that  to  get  good  California 
wines,  purchasers  must  look  to  San  Francisco 
alone  for  them,  because  there  they  have  "skill- 
ful wine  makers." 


The  Smyrna  Fig. 

Editors  Press: — Will  you  please  favor  me 
with  a  description  of  the  white  Smyrna  fig,  also 
the  shape  of  the  leaf;  we  have  two  varieties  of 
figs  here,  both  are  claimed  to  be  the  white 
Smyrna;  we  are  very  anxious  to  know  which  is 
the  right  one.  o.  d.  c. 

Biverside,  July,  1872. 

There  are  thirty  or  forty  well-known  distinct 
varieties  of  figs,    and  of  these   there  are   some 

Fig.  I. 


Fruits — Cause  of  Low  Prices. 

We  have  been  watching  the  fruit  market  from 
week  to  week  to  see  if  we  could  discover 
where  the  fault  lay,  causing  the  low  profit  de- 
rived by  the  producer.  In  a  former  numer  of 
the  Bubal  we  gave  one  cause,  that  of  the  mid- 
dle men  or  commission  fruit  merchants  charg- 
ing too  much  for  the  fruit  and  keeping  it  on 
hand,  till  quite  unsaleable,  and  then  dumping 
it  into  the  bay  at  the  expense  of   the   producer. 

Now  we  have  another  cause,  and  the  producer 
must  judge  with  whom  the  fault  lies.  The 
grower  has  a  variety  of  tree  fruit  or  melons  al- 
most ripe  enough  for  market,  he  gathers  a 
small  lot,  rushes  them  into  the  market,  and  be- 
ing the  first  of  the  season,  a  high  price  is  ob- 
tained for  a  few  specimens  though  inferior  in 
quality  because  yet  unripe. 

Another  and  another  grower  hearing  of  the 
high  price  obtained  for  unripe  fruit,  throws  up- 
on the  market  an  increased  quantity  of  the 
half  ripe  fruit,— there  are  not  enough  buyers  to 
pay  the  high  prices  charged,  and  the  unripe 
stock  accumulates.  But  now  begins  to  come  in 
fruits  of  the  same  varieties  perfectly  ripened, 
nobody  will  buy  the  unripe  fruit  when  they  can 
get  better,  it  is  offered  for  little  or  nothing,  but 
no  one  will  take  it  hardly  as  a  gift,  and  yet  it 
is  kept  upon  the  market,  greatly  to  the  lower- 
ing of  prices  for  better  fruit.  Whose  fault  is  it? 

Too  much  fruit  of  an  inferior  quality  is  con- 
stantly being  thrust  upon  the  market;  whose 
fault  is  it  that  it  does  not  bring  remunerative 
prices?  Good  fruit  will  always  sell;  poor  fruit 
sells  slowly  at  low  prices. 

What  is  the  moral?      Let  the  farmers  dry  all 

Fig.  II. 


eight  or  ten  cultivated  in  California.  Among 
them  we  find  the  true  Smyrna  or  Turkish  figs, 
or  rather  the  kinds  from  which  are  made  by 
drying,  the  genuine  Smyrna  figs  of  commerce. 
They  are  common  in  Turkey,  Egypt  and  all 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Port- 
ugal, and  are  sometimes  called  Lisbon  figs. 

One  of  these  is  known  as  the  large  White 
Genoa,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  figs  grown; 
obovate  or  pear  shaped,  with  pale  yellow,  thin 
skin ;  the  pulp  is  red,  very  sweet,  and  in  Califor- 
nia grows  to  so  large  size  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  dry  them.  The  leaf  of  this  variety  is  repre- 
sented by  Fig.  1,  of  course  greatly  lessened 
from  the  natural  size. 

The  other  Fig.,  No.  2,  is  the  White  or  Green 
Ischia,  known  also  as  the  St.  Domingo.  This 
is  a  much  smaller  fig,  seldom  more  than  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  with  a  pale  yel- 
lowish green  skin,  so  thin  that  the  dark  purple 
pulp  can  be  seen  through  it.  It  is  a  more  mod- 
erate grower  than  the  Genoa  in  most  soils,  but 
a  good  bearer  and  probably  the  best  known  fig 
for  drying,  being  very  sweet  and  of  delicious 
flavor,  and  on  account  of  its  smaller  size  more 
easily  handled  without  injury  than  tho  larger 
White  Genoa. 

Most  of  the  puqjle  or  black  figs  have  leaves 
similar  to  Fig.  2,  and  nearly  all  tho  varieties  if 
allowed  to  get  dead  ripe  on  the  tree,  and  then 
carefully  managed  in  the  drying  will  make  a 
tolerable  dried  fig,  but  they  never  equal  the 
white  varieties,  and  like  the  poor  wines  of  any 
country  should  never  be  put  upon  the  market 
to  the  injury  of  the  reputation  of  better  sorts. 
In  all  the  catalogues  at  our  command  none  givo 
the  name  of  Smyrna,  to  any  particular  variety; 
but  they  do  speak  of  several  varieties  of  Smyr- 
na or  Turkish  figs  as  among  the  best  for  drying 
for  export. 


their  more  ordinary  fruits,  and  bring  only  their 
best  to  the  market,  and  good  paying  prices  can 
be  obtained. 


Flour  Shipments. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  exports 
of  flour  from  this  port  for  the  year  ending  June 
30th, 1871: 

"tog. 

July 15,399 

August 50,593 

September 80,931 

October 12,879 

November 10,188 

December 9,005 

January 27,248 

February 12,502 

March 27,007 

April 17,226 

May 30,470 

June 13,681 

Totals 209,752 

PerC.  P.  K.  R 20,585 

Total 290,887 

Settlement,  consequent  on  the  diamond 
discoveries  is  extending  very  fast  into  the 
interior  of  Southern  Africa,  and  we  ought 
to  find  there  a  good  market  for  our  flour. 
The  receipts  from  the  interior  of  the  State  since 
the  last  issue  of  the  Director,  have  been  40,181 
qr.  sks.,  from  Portland,  Oregon,  we  have  re- 
ceived 1,080  sks.,  940  hf.  sks.,  and  11,142  qr.sks., 
and  from  other  Pacific  ports  590  hf.  sks.,  and 
1,307  qr.sks.  For  the  year  ending  June 
30th,  1871,  we  have  received  a  total  of  277,539 
barrels,  139,166  being  from  the  interior  of  the 
State,  and  138,373  from  Oregon.  The  latter 
State  thus  supplies  us  with  as  much  as  our 
own.  The  cause  of  this  is,  that  we  can  find  a 
better  market  abroad  for  our  wheat  than  our 
flour,  and  that  we,  of  course,  are  thus  necessi- 
tated to  export  the  former  iv.iground. 


State  Fair  Races. 

The  Directors  of  the  State  Fair  Agricultural 
Society  have  completed  the  speed  programme 
for  the  coming  Fair,  which  is  as  follows.  The 
purses  are  liberal,  and  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  programme  exceUent: 

Thursday,  Sept.  19th. — Running  race,  mile 
heats,  between  the  three  year  old  filly  by  Nor- 
folk, dam  Margarette,  owned  by  Theo.  Wint- 
ers, and  the  three  year  old  filly  owned  by  John 
Hall,  by  Woodburn,  dam  Peggy  Bingold,  stake, 
$2,000.  Bunning  race,  dash  of  one  mile  and  a 
quarter,  free  for  all;  purse,  $400;  first  horse, 
$300;  second  horse,  $100.  Trotting  race,  mile 
heats,  three  in  five,  free  for  all  stallions;  purse, 
$750;  first  horse,  $500;  second  horse,  $175, 
third  horse,  $75.  Trotting  race,  mile  heats, 
three  in  five,  free  for  all  horses  that  have  never 
trotted  better  than  three  minutes;  purse,  $750; 
first  horse,  $500;  second  horse,  $175;  third 
horse,  $75. 

Friday,  Sept.  20th. — Bunning  race,  mile  and 
repeat,  free  for  all  three-year  olds;  purse,  $750; 
first  horse,  $500;  second  horse,  $175;  third 
horse,  $75.  Bunning  race,  mile  heats,  three  in 
five,  free  for  all;  purse,  $1,000;  first  horse, 
$700;  second  horse,  $200;  third  horse,  $100. 

Saturday,  Sept.  21st. — Trotting  race,  mile 
heats,  three  in  five,  free  for  all  double  teams; 
purse,  $750;  first  team,  $500;  second  team, 
$175;  third  team,  $75.  Trotting  race,  mile 
heats,  three  in  five,  free  for  all  horses  that  have 
never  trotted  better  than  2:50;  purse,  $750, 
first  horse,  $500;  second  horse,  $175:  third 
horse,  $75. 

Monday,  September  23d. — Bunning  race, 
two  miles  and  repeat,  free  for  all  three-year-olds; 
purse  $750;  first  horse,  $500;  second,  $175; 
third,  $75.  Trotting  race,  mile  heats,  three  in 
five,  free  for  all  horses  that  have  never  trotted 
better  than  2:40;  purse,  $750;  first  horse,  $500; 
second,  $175;  third,  $75.  Pacing  race,  mile 
heats,  three  in  five,  free  for  all;  purse,  $600; 
first  horse,  $400;  second,  $140;  third,  $60. 

Tuesday,  September  24th. — Trotting  race, 
mile-heats,  three  in  five,  free  for  all  five-year- 
olds;  purse,  $500;  first  horse,  $350;  second, 
$100;  third,  $50.  Trotting  race,  mile  heats, 
three  in  five,  free  for  all;  purse,  $1,000;  first 
horse,  $700;  second,  $200;  third,  $100. 

Wednesday,  September  25th. — Bunning  race, 
two  miles  and  repeat,  free  for  all;  horses  to  be 
handicapped;  purse,  $1,000;  first  horse,  $700; 
second,  $200;  third,  $100.  Trotting  race,  mile 
heats,  three  in  five,  free  for  all  horses  that  have 
never  trotted  better  than  2:35;  purse,  $750; 
first  horse,  $500;  second,  $175;  third,  $75. 

Thursday,  September  26th.- — Trotting  race, 
two  miles  and  repeat,  free  for  all;  purse, 
$1,000;  first  horse,  $700;  second,  $200;  third, 
$100.  Pacing  race,  two  miles  and  repeat,  free 
for  all;  purse!  $600;  first  horse,  $400;  second, 
$150;  third,  $60.  Bunning  race,  single  dash  of 
one  mile,  free  for  all  two-year-olds;  purse,  $300; 
first  horse,  $250;  second  horse,  $50. 

Friday,  September  27th. — Bunning  race, 
mile  heats,  three  in  five,  free  for  all  beaten 
horses;  nurse,  $750;  first  horse,  $500;  second, 
$175;  third,  $75.  Trotting  race,  mile  heats, 
three  in  five,  free  for  all  horses  that  have  never 
trotted  better  than  2:32%;  purse,  $750;  first 
horse,  $500;  second,  $175;  third,  $75. 

Conditions. — Trotting  and  pacing  races  will 
be  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  National 
Association;  running  races  by  the  rules  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society.  Entries  to  running 
races  will  close  at  12  o'clock  m.  of  the  day  pre- 
ceding each  race,  and  entrance  money  must 
accompany  the  nominations.  In  the  handicap 
race  no  horse  shall  carry  more  than 
his  entitled  weight;  10  per  cent,  entrance; 
five  per  cent,  if  declared.  Eniries  to 
trotting  and  pacing  races  will  close  on  the  8th 
of  August  and  entrance  money  must  be  paid  at 
or  before  12  o'clock  of  the  day  preceding  each 
race,  or  the  parties  will  be  subjected  to  the 
penalties  of  Eule  6,  Article  2,  of  the  National 
Association.  Entrance  fee,  10  per  cent,  on  all 
of  the  above  races  except  the  handicap. 

No  horse  shall  be  drawn  except  by  permission 
of  the  judges  of  the  race,  under  the  penalty  of 
being  expelled,  unless  at  or  before  3  o'clock  p. 
m.  of  the  day  preceding  the  race  (omitting  Sun- 
days) the  proper  party  shall  have  lodged  with 
the  Secretary  a  written  notice  of  his  intention 
not  to  start,  after  which  notice  the  horse  so 
drawn  shall  be  ineligible  to  start  in  the  race. 
In  all  trotting  races  where  eight  or  more  horses 
start  the  distance  will  be  150  yards.  When  less 
than  eight  horses  start  the  distance  shall  be  100 
yards. 

Heats  in  each  day's  races  may  be  trotted  or 
run  alternately.  A  horse  distancing  the  field 
or  any  part  of  the  same  shall  only  bo  entitled  to 
first  premium.  In  all  cases  three  to  enter  and 
two  to  start.  No  money  will  be  paid  for  a  walk 
over.  Entries  by  mail  or  telegraph  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  Bobert  Beck,  Secretary  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  Sacramento. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  will  compose 
the  committee  to  handicap  tho  horses  for  race 
No.  14:  A.  .  Maillard,  Marin  county;  Andy 
Stevenson,  Solano;  John  Boggs,  Colusa; 
Nathan  Coombs,  Napa. 

(in  Saturday,  September  28th,  the  celebrated 
mure;  <  Idlilsmitli  Maid  and  l;iie\  will  trot  mile 
heats,  three  in  five,  for  a  purse  of  $10,000. 


A  New  Beet.— F.  G.  of  Nevada  is  raising  a 
new  kind  of  beet  this  year;  its  shape  being 
more  like  that  of  a  large,  flat  onion,  than  any 
ordinary  style  of  beet.  They  will  be  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  State  Fair  in  September. 
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Do  as  Near  Right  as  You  Can. 

The  world  stretches  widely  before  you, 

A  field  for  3"our  muscle  and  brain ; 
And  though  clouds  may  often  flout  o'er  "you, 

And  often  come  tempests  and  rain, 
Be  fmrless  of  storms  which  overtake  you — 

Push  forward  through  all  like  a  man — 
Good  fortune  will  never  forsake  yon 

If  you  do  as  near  right  as  you  can. 

ltemember,  the  will  to  do  rightly, 

If  used,  will  the  evil  confound; 
Live  daily  by  conscience,  that  nightly 

Your  sleep  may  be  peaceful  and  sound, 
In  contests  of  right  never  waver — 

Let  honesty  shape  every  plan, 
And  life  will  of  Paradise  savor, 

If  you  do  as  near  right  as  you  can. 

Though  foes  darkest  scandal  may  Bpe<  <1 

And  strive  with  their  shrewdest  of  tact 
To  injure  your  famo,  never  heed, 

But  justly  and  honestly  act; 
And  ask  of  the  Kuler  of  Heaven 

To  save  your  fair  name  as  a  man, 
And  all  that  you  ask  will  be  given, 

If  you  do  as  near  right  as  you  can. 


Murmuring. 

I  was  tired  of  washing  dishes;  I  was  tired 
of  drudgery.  It  had  always  been  so,  and 
I  was  dissatisfied.  I  never  sat  down  a  mo- 
ment to  read,  that  Jamie  didn't  want  a 
cake  or  a  piece  of  paper  to  scribble  on,  or 
a  bit  of  soap  to  make  bubbles.  "I'd  rath- 
er be  in  prison,"  I  said  one  day,  "than  to 
have  my  life  teased  out  so,"  as  Jamie 
knocked  my  elbow,  when  I  was  writing  to 
a  friend. 

But  a  morning  came  when  I  had  one 
plate  less  to  wash,  one  chair  less  to  set 
away  by  the  wall  in  the  dining  room;  when 
Jamie's  little  crib  was  put  away  in  the  gar- 
ret, and  it  has  never  come  down  since.  I 
had  been  unusually  fretful  and  discon- 
tented with  him  that  damp  May  morning 
that  he  took  the  croup.  Gloomy  weather 
gave  mo  the  headache,  and  I  had  less  pa- 
tience then  than  at  any  other  time.  By- 
and-by  he  was  singing  in  another  room,  "I 
want  to  be  an  angel;"  and  presently  rang 
out  that  metallic  cough.  I  never  heard  that 
hymn  since  that  it  don't  cut  me  to  the  heart, 
for  the  croup  cough  rings  out  with  it.  He 
grew  worse  towards  night,  and  when  my 
husband  came  home  he  went  for  the  doctor. 
At  first  he  seemed  to  help  him,  but  it 
merged  into  inflammatory  croup,  and  all 
was  soon  over. 

I"  ought  to  have  been  called  in  sooner," 
said  the  doctor. 

I  have  a  servant  to  wash  the  dishes  now; 
and  when  a  visitor  comes,  I  can  sit  down 
and  entertain  her  without  having  to  work 
all  the  time.  There  is  no  little  boy  worry- 
ing me  to  open  his  jack-knife,  and  there 
are  no  shavings  over  the  floor.  The  maga- 
azines  are  not  soiled  with  looking  at  the 
pictures,  but  stand  prim  and  neat  on  the 
reading  table,  just  as  I  leave  them. 

"Your  carpet  never  looks  dirty,"  say 
weary-worn  mothers  to  me. 

"Oh,  no,"  I  mutter  to  myself,  "there  are 
no  little  boots  to  dirty  it  now." 

But  my  face  is  as  weary  as  theirs — weary 
with  sitting  in  my  lonesomo  parlor  at  twi- 
light; weary  with  watching  for  the  little 
arms  thatused  to  twine  around  my  neck,  for 
the  curls  that  brushed  against  my  cheek, 
for  the  young  laugh  which  rang  out  with 
mine,  as  we  watched  the  blazing  fire,  or 
made  rabbits  with  the  shadow  on  the  wall, 
waiting  merrily  together  for  papa  coming 
home.  I  have  the  wealth  and  ease  I 
longed  for,  but  at  what  a  price  ?  And 
when  I  see  other  mothers  with  grown  up 
sons,  driving  to  town  or  church,  and  my 
hair  silvered  over  with  grey,  I  wish  I  had 
murmured  less. — The  Appeal. 

The  Kind  of  Men  Wanted. — Trusty, 
industrious  men,  in  all  avocations,  are  in 
demand  at  all  times.  Bear  this  in  mind, 
young  men.  Also,  while  you  are  at  it,  bear 
in  mind  that  business  men  look  with  seri- 
ous distrust  upon  persons  whose  habits  are 
bad,  and  who  spend  much  of  their  time 
in  idleness.  When  such  a  young  man,  or 
old  one  either,  for  that  matter,  seeks  em- 
ployment, he  will  find  himself  known,  and 
in  many  cases  plainly  told  why  he  is  not 
given  work.  Business  men  are  obliged  to 
keep  themselves  posted  in  regard  to  the 
characters  of  persons  in  their  employ. 
Young  men,  learn  the  importance  of  com- 
mencing life  correctly, 


The  Outside  Passenger. 

Some  years  agoa  young  lady,  who  was  go- 
ing into  a  northern  country,  took  a  seat 
in  a  stage  coach.  For  many  miles  she  rode 
alone;  but  there  was  enough  to  amuse  her 
in  the  scenery  through  which  she  passed, 
and  in  the  pleasing  anticipations  that  oc- 
cupied her  mind.  She  had  been  engaged 
as  a  governess  for  the  grandchildren  of  an 
earl,  and  was  now  traveling  to  his  seat. 

At  midday  the  coacb  stopped  at  an  inn, 
at  which  dinner  was  provided,  and  she 
alighted  and  sat  down  at  the  table.  An 
elderly  man  followed,  and  sat  down  also. 
The  young  lady  rose,  rang  the  bell,  and  ad- 
dressing tho  waiter,  said: 

"  Here  is  an  outside  passenger;  I  can 
not  dine  with  an  outside  passenger." 

The  stranger  bowed,  saying,  "I  beg  your 
pardon,  madam.  I  can  go  into  another 
room,"  and  then  immediately  retired. 

'The  coach  soon  afterwards  resumed  its 
course,  and  the  passengers  in  their  places. 
At  length  the  coach  stopped  at  the  gate 
leading  to  the  castle  to  which  the  young 
lady  was  going;  but  there  was  not  such 
prompt  attention  as  she  expected.  All  eyes 
seemed  directed  to  the  outside  passenger, 
who  was  preparing  to  dismount.  She 
beckoned,  and  was  answered. 

"  As  soon  as  we  have  attended  to  his 
lordship,  we  will  come  to  you." 

A  few  words  of  explanation  ensued,  and, 
to  her  dismay,  she  found  that  the  outside 
passenger,  with  whom  she  had  thought  it 
beneath  her  to  dine,  was  not  only  a  noble- 
man, but  in  the  very  nobleman  in  whose 
family  she  hoped  to  be  an  inmate.  What 
could  she  do?  How  could  she  bear  the  in- 
terview? She  felt  really  ill,  and  the 
apology  sent  that  evening  was  more  than 
pretence.  The  venerable  peer  was  a  con- 
siderate man,  and  one  who  knew  the  way  in 
which  the  Scripture  often  speaks  of  the 
going  down  of  the  sun. 

"  We  must  not  allow  the  night  to  pass 
thus,"  said  he  to  the  countess;  "you  must 
send  for  her,  and  we  must  talk  to  her  be- 
fore bedtime." 

He  reasoned  with  the  foolish  girl  re- 
specting her  conduct,  insisted  on  the  im- 
propriety of  the  state  of  mind  that  it  so 
plainly  evinced,  assured  her  that  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  allow  his  granchild- 
ren  to  be  taught  such  notions,  refused  to 
accept  any  apology  that  did  not  go  the 
length  of  acknowledging  that  the  thought 
was  wrong,  and  when  the  right  impression 
appeared  to  be  produced,  gave  her  his 
hand. — Ex. 

Respect  for  Womanhood. 

"But,"  you  say,  "Americans  are  cele- 
brated, the  world  over,  for  their  respect 
for  women."  No,  they  are  not.  Ameri- 
cans are  famous  for  their  respect  for  Indies, 
but  not  for  women.  If  there  comes  into 
the  cabin  a  very  sweet  and  comely  young 
lady,  well  dressed,  there  are  a  dozen  per 
sons  who  are  more  than  willing  to  offer  her 
a  seat.  If  the  car  is  crowded,  and  a  state 
ly  maiden  comes  in  and  walks  through,  a 
great  many  men  feel  called  to  offer  her  a 
seat,  because  she  is  a  lady.  But  when  a 
poor  Irish  woman  poorly  clad  and  weary, 
walks  through  the  car  or  the  cabin,  nobody 
cares  for  her,  because  she  is  only  a  woman . 
If  it  were  a  lady,  a  seat  would  be  offered 
her  at  once. 

Now,  I  say  that  you  ought  to  respect 
womanhood.  No  matter  how  a  woman 
looks,  she  is  of  the  same  sex  as  your 
mother,  as  your  sister,  as  your  wife,  if  you 
are  married,  and  as  your  daughter,  if  you 
have  children.  I  feel  to  the  very  depth  of 
my  being,  that  womanhood  itself,  without 
regard  to  the  frivolity  of  some,  and  with- 
out regard  to  age,  is  essentially  to  be  re- 
spected, and  that  man  is  less  than  a  man 
who  does  not  feel  the  instinct  and  the 
sentiment  and  does  not  act  according  to  it. 
//.  11".  Beecher. 


Plodding. — Professor  Huxley,  in  dis- 
tributing the  prizes  at  the  Charing  Cross 
Medical  College,  qualified  his  approval 
of  the  prize  system  in  these  words:  "The 
successful  men  in  this  world  are  not  those 
who  went  off  at  a  hard  gallop,  but,  if  he 
might  use  racing  phraseology,  those  who 
would  '  stay.'  It  often  happened  that 
those  whose  early  career  was  slower  and 
quiter  than  those  of  others  exhibited  a 
greater  amount  of  wind  and  tougher  stay- 
ing power  and  came  in  at  the  winning 
point  at  last."  He  urged  upon  the  audi- 
ence the  importance  of  plodding  industry, 
which  was  often  of  more  service  than 
brilliancy  or  talent,  and  of  using  their 
Pegassus  as  a  plow  horse,  instead  of  per- 
mitting it  to  soar  aloft. 

Most  of  the  shadows  that  cross  our  path 
through  life  are  caused  by  standing  in  our 
own  light. 


The    First   Grapevine. 

A   GRECIAN   LEGEND. 

When  Bacchus  was  a  boy,  he  journeyed 
through  Hellas,  to  go  to  Naxia;  and  as  the 
way  was  very  long,  he  grew  tired,  and  sat 
down  upon  a  stone  to  rest.  As  he  sat  there 
with  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  he  saw  a 
little  plant  springing  up  between  his  feet, 
and  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that  he  de- 
termined to  take  it  with  him,  and  plant  it 
in  Naxia.  He  tock  it  up  and  carried  it  away 
with  him;  but  as  the  sun  was  very  hot,  he 
feared  it  might  wither  before  he  reached  his 
destination.  He  found  a  bird's  skeleton, into 
which  hethrust  theplaut.and  went  on.  But 
in  his  hand  the  plant  sprouted  so  fast  that  it 
started  out  of  the  bones  above  and  below. 
This  gave  him  fresh  fear  of  its  withering, 
and  he  cast  about  for  a  remedy.  He  found  a 
lion's  bone,  which  was  thicker  than  the 
bird's  skeleton,  and  he  stuck  the  skeleton, 
with  the  plant  in  it,  into  the  bone  of  the 
lion.  Ere  long,  however,  the  plant  grew 
out  of  the  lion's  bone  likewise.  Then  we 
found  the  bone  of  an  ass,  larger  still  than 
that  of  the  lion;  so  he  put  the  lion's  bone, 
containing  the  bird's  skeleton  and  the 
plant,  into  the  ass's  bone,  and  thus  he 
made  his  way  to  Naxia.  When  about  to 
set  the  plant  he  found  that  the  roots  had 
entwined  themselves  around  the  bird's 
skeleton  and  the  lion's  bone,  and  the  ass's 
bone;  and  as  he  could  not  take  it  out  with- 
out damaging  the  roots,  he  planted  it  as  it 
was,  and  it  came  up  speedily,  and  bore,  to 
his  great  joy,  the  most  delicious  grapes, 
from  which  he  made  the  first  wine,  and 
gave  it  to  men  to  drink.  But  behold  a 
miracle!  When  men  drank  of  it,  they  first 
sang  like  birds,  next,  after  drinking  a  lit- 
tle more,  they  became  vigorous  and  gal- 
lant like  lions,  but  when  they  drank  more 
still,  they  began  to  behave  like  asses. 

How  to  be  Polite. 

Do  not  try  too  hard  to  be  polite. 

Never  overwhelm  your  friends  by  beg- 
ging them  to  make  themselves  at  home  or 
they  will*  soon  wish  they  were  there. 
Show  by  your  actions  rather  than  your 
words  that  you  are  glad  to  see  them. 

Have  enough  regard  for  yourself  to 
treat  your  greatest  enemy  with  quiet 
politeness.  All  petty  slights  are  merely 
meannesses  and  hurt  yourself  more  than 
any  one  else. 

Do  not  talk  about  yourself  or  your  family 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  topics.  What  if 
you  are  clever,  and  a  little  more  so  than 
other  people,  it  may  be  that  other  folks 
will  think  so  whatever  they  ought  to  do. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  talk  over 
your  ailments,  but  very  tiresome  for  others 
to  listen  to. 

Make  people  think  you  consider  them 
clever  and  agreeable,  and  they  will  be 
pretty  apt  to  have  a  pleasant  impression  of 
yourself. 

Treat  people  just  as  you  would  have 
them  treat  you. 

It  is  much  easier  to  loose  the  good 
opinon  of  the  people  than  to  regain  it; 
and  when  anyone  does  not  care  for  the  good 
opinion  of  others  he  or  she  is  not  worthy 
of  respect. 

Do  not  excuse  your  house,  furniture,  or 
the  table  you  set  before  your  guests.  It 
is  fair  to  suppose  their  visits  are  to  you 
and  not  your  surroundings. 

The  whole  machinery  of  social  inter- 
course is  very  delicate  and  intricate,  and  it 
is  our  business  to  keep  all  places  of  possi- 
ble friction  well  supplied  with  the  oil  of 
politeness. 

Rich  Without  Money. 

Many  a  man  is  rich  without  money. 
Thousands  of  men  with  nothing  in  their 
pocket,  are  rich.  A  man  born  with  a  good 
sound  constitution,  a  good  stomach,  agood 
heart,  and  good  limbs,  and  a  pretty  good 
head -piece,  is  rich.  Good  bones  are  better 
than  gold;  tough  muscles  better  than 
silver;  and  nerves  that  flash  fire  and  carry 
energy  to  every  function,  are  better  than 
houses  or  land.  It  is  better  than  a  landed 
estate  to  have  the  right  kind  of  father  and 
mother.  Good  breeds  and  bad  breeds  ex- 
ist among  men  as  really  as  among  herds  and 
horses.  Education  may  do  much  to  check 
evil  tendencies  or  develop  good  ones;  but 
it  is  a  greater  thing  to  enherit  the  right 
proportions  of  faculties  to  start  with.  The 
man  is  rich  who  has  a  good  disposition — 
who  is  naturally  kind,  patient,  cheerful, 
hopeful,  and  who  has  a  flavor  of  wit  and 
fun  in  his  composition.  The  hardest  thing 
to  get  on  with  in  this  life,  is  a  man's 
own  self.  A  cross,  selfish  felllow — a  des- 
ponding and  complaining  fellow — a  timid 
and  care-burdened  man — these  are  all  born 
deformed  on  the  inside.  Their  feet  do  not 
limp,  but  their  thoughts  do. 


Yodflq  poLKs7  GoLdffl^. 


Attention,  Boys. 

You  all  go  to  school,  don't  you  ?  Some 
times  you  have  visitors,  who  drop  in  for  an 
hour  to  inspect  the  school.  Sometimes 
the  visitor  is  a  lady — perhaps  two  or  three; 
did  you  ever  wonder  what  their  eyes  dis- 
covered, as  they  looked  over  the  school; 
and  what  they  thought  of  you  at  the  same 
time? 

We  will  mention  three  items  that  vis- 
itors always  notice.  First,  your  face,  if  it 
is  dirty;  and  they  wonder  whose  boy  you 
are,  and  if  you  are  a  good  student — they 
don't  believe  you  are,  because  your  face  is 
dirty;  if  it  is  clean,  they  are  sure  to  im- 
agine that  you  are  a  good  boy  and  a  smart 
scholar. 

Next,  your  hair,  if  it  stands  up  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  hanging  down  over  one 
ear,  end  snarled  up  on  the  other,  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  set  you  down  as  a  dirty  boy, 
and  they  turn  their  eyes  away  as  if  they 
did  not  like  to  look  at  you.  If  your  hair  is 
neatly  parted  and  combed  smooth,  they 
are  sure  to  say,  "what  a  fine  looking  boy; 
he  is  a  little  gentleman,  I  know  by  his 
looks." 

Again,  your  finger-nails;  if  they  are 
black  as  the  stove,  and  full  of  dirt;  they 
are  sure  to  bo  noticed,  and  you  are  judged 
by  the  appearance  your  nails  and  hands 
present.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  have  clean 
finger-nails,  and  don't  let  your  visitors 
ever  find  your  finger  disgraced  with  dirty 
nails.  The  first  step  toward  being  a  gen- 
tleman, and  a  sure  method  of  being  respect- 
ed and  beloved,  is  to  be  clean.  Remem- 
ber, then,  these  items,  boys,  as  the  advice 
of  your  friend. — Pacific  Journal  of  Health. 

Mary's  Task. 

•'  Now,  I  never  shall  get  done  in  this 
world.  Never!  Just  look  at  all  the  books! 
and  mother  wants  me  to  dust  them.  O  dear! 
and  so  many  of  them!" 

The  speaker  was  little  Mary  Vine.  She 
was  a  girl  of  ten  years  old;  quite  big 
enough  to  be  put  to  so  simple  a  task  as  dust- 
ing the  six  shelves  of  books  in  the  book- 
case. 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  go  at  it  and  do 
it?"  said  her  cousin  Sarah,  who  came  into 
the  room  just  then.  "It  won't  take  you 
any  longer  than  it  will  me  to  mend  the 
stockings." 

"But  there's  so  many  of  them,"  said 
Mary.  "  I've  counted;  and  there's  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five." 

"  Well,  if  you'd  been  dusting  them  in- 
stead of  counting  them,  you  might  have 
been  half  done  by  this  time;"  and  Sarah 
passed  on. 

Mary  sat  before  the  bookcase,  and 
complained  to  herself  a  little  more.  Then 
she  took  down  two  or  three  volumes;  then 
she  thought  what  a  long  time  it  would 
take,  and  what  hard  work  it  was;  and  so 
the  task,  which  might  have  been  done  in 
one  hour,  occupied  three.  Do  you  think, 
if  Mary  goes  on  as  she  has  begun,  she  is 
likely  to  make  a  very  useful  woman  ? 

A  True  Hero. 

A  boy  about  nine  years  old  was  bathing 
one  day,  when,  by  some  mistake,  he  got 
into  deep  water  and  began  to  sink.  His 
elder  brother  saw  him,  and  run  to  save 
him,  but  lacking  strength  or  skill  he  also 
sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  river.  As  the 
two  drowning  brothers  rose  to  the  surface 
for  the  last  time,  they  saw  a  third  brother, 
the  youngest  of  the  family,  running  down 
the  bank  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  save 
them.  Then  it  was  that  the  nine-year-old 
acted  the  part  of  a  hero.  Struggling  as  he 
was  with  death,  he  gathered  all  his 
strength  and  cried  to  his  brother  on  shore, 
"Don't  come  in  or  father  will  lose  all  his 
boys  at  once!" 

Noble  little  fellow!  though  dying,  he 
forgot  himself,  and  thought  only  of  his 
father's  grief.  He  was  a  genuine  hero. 
His  brother  obeyed  his  dying  command, 
and  was  spared  to  comfort  his  father  when 
his  two  dead  sons  were  taken  from  the 
river  clasped  in  each  other's  arms. 

A  little  girl  once  remarked  to  her 
mamma,  on  going  to  bed:  "I  am  not  afraid 
of  the  dark."  "No,  of  course  not,"  replied 
her  mamma.  "I  was  a  little  afraid  once, 
when  I  went  into  the  pantry  in  the  dark  to 
get  a  tart."  "What  were  you  afraid  of  ?  " 
asked  her  mamma.  "I  was  afraid  I  could 
not  find  the  tarts." 


If  a  cause  be  good,  the  most  violent  at- 
tacks of  its  enemies  will  not  injure  it  so 
much  as  an  injudicious  defence  of  it  by  ita 
friends. 
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The  Hop  Crop  of  1872. 

From  the  Brewers'  Guardian  we  gather 
the  following  in  regard  to  the  present 
prospect  of  the  hop  crop,  the  probable 
yield  and  prices: 

"At  present  we  find  hops  are  growing 
very  well,  and  in  many  localities  the  hop 
plants  are  far  ahead  of  grass  and  grain ;  the 
extreme  dry  weather  having  checked  the 
growth  of  the  latter,  while  the  hops  have 
kept  on  growing;  but  we  find  a  general 
complaint  of  the  yards  not  looking  very 
promising,  and  more  especially  among 
those  that  produced  the  best  last  season. 
As  regards  the  future,  we  are  lead  to  be- 
lieve that  the  growth  of  hops  is  being 
abandoned  more  and  more  every  year, 
there  not  being  enough  new  sittings  to 
make  up  for  the  decaying  old  yards. 
Many  of  the  yards  set  out  last  year  are 
plowed  up,  and  those  remaining  are  very 
poor,  owing  to  the  extreme  dry  weather  of 
last  season,  and  the  hard  freezing  of  last 
winter.  The  production  this  season  can- 
not be  very  large  under  the  most  favora- 
ble circumstances. 

Although  hops  wintered  over  very  well 
owing  to  the  early  and  deep  snows,  yet 
we  regret  being  compelled  to  report  pres- 
ent prospect  of  growing  crop  not  at  all 
flattering.  The  weather  has  been  cool, 
which  might  in  part  explain  backward  con- 
dition of  vine,  but  we  fear  many  farmers 
are  sadly  neglecting  their  yards.  It  is 
now  the  1st  of  June,  when  we  can  very 
confidently  expect  fine  growing  weather, 
and  farmers  should  have  their  hills  dressed 
and  poles  set  if  they  expect  a  crop  this 
year.  We  must  again  caution  growers 
that  they  will  surely  commit  a  fatal  mis- 
take if  they  take  last  year  as  a  precedent, 
and  calculate  upon  goodness  of  crop  being 
proportionate  to  neglect  of  yard.  Hops 
are  irregular  and  backward,  and  farmers  in 
waiting  until  they  get  entirely  through 
seeding  before  giving  any  attention  to  the 
growing  vine  are  doing  irreparable  injury 
to  this  important  interest.  Unless  better 
attention  is  given  to  the  young  crop  than 
farmers  seem  at  present  disposed,  we  fear 
the  crop  of  1872  will  be  a  very  light  and 
indifferent  one. 

"No  matter  how  profusely  the  vines 
may  grow,  or  how  bountifully  they  may 
produce,  the  coming  crop  must  be  a  small 
one.  The  winter  has  been  severe,  and 
many  yards  have  been  winter-killed.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  Franklin  county, 
where  reliable  authority  claims  one-half 
the  hills  dead  from  this  cause.  The  at- 
tacks of  disease  during  the  past  summer 
left  them  in  a  weak  condition  to  withstand 
our  severe  winter,  and  no  yards  through- 
out the  State  have  escaped  entirely.  The 
low  price  for  several  years  past  has  com- 
pelled many  farmers  to  abandon  their  cul- 
ture; and  at  no  time  within  our  resolleo- 
tion  has  the  acreage  been  so  small,  pro- 
portionate to  tho  demand.  Many  new 
yards  have  been  planted  this  season,  even 
with  a  cost  of  $5  per  bushel  for  roots,  but 
they  can  bear  no  hops  till  the  second  year, 
and  not  a  full  crop  till  the  third;  so  there 
will  be  some  years  before  enough  can  be 
raised  to  produce  a  surplus. 

"The  old  yards  now  under  cultivation 
are  very  weak,  and  produce  but  few  hops; 
while  the  growth  of  runners  for  the  prop- 
agation of  new  yards  has  been  scarcely 
more  than  enough  to  reproduce  the  old, 
to  say  nothing  of  an  increase  of  acreage. 
"Under  the  most  favorable  circumstaa- 
ces  of  weather,  there  cannot  be  a  large 
crop  this  season,  and  the  price  must  be 
correspondingly  high." 


out  the  grains,  and  finding  it  an  unusual 
kind,  he  resolved  to  preserve  the  seed, 
amounting  to  about  a  dozen  grains,  which 
he  planted  the  next  spring;  and  from  the 
result  he  sowed  this  year  about  half  an 
acre,  of  which  the  package  herewith  is  a 
sample.  As  this  is  a  matter  that  may  be 
interesting  to  agriculturists  generally,  Mr. 
M.  would  like  to  know  if  you  know  any- 
thing about  tbis  variety,  and  if  so,  what  ? 
The  barley — if  it  is  a  barley — came  duly 
to  hand.  Its  general  appearance  is  more 
like  wheat  in  a  barley  head;  for  it  has  the 
long,  full  beard  of  the  bearded  barley, 
whilst  the  grain  resembles  wheat,  except 
in  being  black  on  the  outside.  We  have 
never  before  seen  a  sample  of  black  wheat 
or  barley,  though  the  black  oat  is  common. 
If  it  should  prove  more  prolific  than  ordi- 
nary barley,  we  should  have  no  doubt  of 
its  value,  for  a  measured  bushel  must  con- 
tain far  more  nutriment  than  common  bar- 
ley, being  entirely  free  from  hull  and  as 
clean  as  wheat.  We  find  no  one  who 
knows  anything  about  it. 


IOMESTIC 


tCONOMY. 


Rice— Its  History  and  Value. 


Barley— A  New  Variety. 

We  have  received  from  L.  B.  Hopkins, 
of  Julian  City,  a  letter  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extract: 

Editoes  of  the  Press: —  With  this  you 
will  receive  a  sample  of  a  new  and  singular 
variety  of  barley,  grown  upon  the  ranch  of 
James  Madison,  Esq.,  two  miles  from  this 
place.  The  heads  of  this  barley,  when 
young,  are  of  a  dark  purple  color,  and  turn 
light  colored  as  they  mature,  as  you  will 
see  by  the  sample.  When  threshed  the 
grain  is  found  to  be  black,  and  without 
any  hull,  as  ordinary  barley,  presenting  a 
grain  like  rye  or  wheat.  Mr.  Madison 
says  it  makes  the  best  horse-feed  he  ever 
saw,  and  seems  to  contain  more  nutriment 
than  common  barley,  and  is  more  prolilic; 
and  although  he  has  large  experience  in 
farming  in  this  and  other  States,  he  says  ho 
never  heard  of  this  variety  of  barley  before 
he  found  this,  which  was  purely  accident- 
al, some  years  ago  in  the  State  of  Nevada; 
when  sitting  down  at  a  spring  taking  a 
drink,  he  observed  a  head  of  barley  of  pe 
culiar  appearance;  he  pulled  and  shelled 


Deep  vs.  Shallow    Plowing. 

Facts  are  accumulating,  going  to  show 
that  from  causes  and  influences  we  do  not 
comprehend  or  understand  the  plant  food 
in  the  soil  during  dry  weather,  seasons  of 
drouth  and  while  freezing  and  thawing 
were  going  on,  had  a  steady,  persistent  and 
unusual  tendency  toward  the  surface;  and 
that  the  tendency  was  never  downward,  ex- 
cept during  or  immediately  after  a  fall  of 
rain,  or  in  very  damp  and  foggy  weather. 
The  drouths  common  and  universal  in 
tropical  countries  are  not  solely  for  giving 
rest  to  plants,  but  for  a  return  of  the 
earth's  plant  food  to  the  surface,  from 
which  it  has  been  drawn  by  the  abundant 
rainfall. 

Some  weeks  ago,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  effects  of  deep,  shallow  and 
no  plowing,  on  the  extensive  broom-corn 
farm  of  Messrs.  Bogardus  &  Johnson  cf 
this  county.  The  best  broom-corn  grew 
on  last  year's  rjotato  ground,  which  had 
not  been  plowed;  the  next  best  on  ordinary 
unplowed  corn  land,  and  the  poorest  on 
deeply  plowed  land.  However,  the  pro- 
prietors judge  it  to  be  good  economy  to 
plow,  as  it  is  considerably  less  work — less 
than  the  cost  of  plowing — to  cultivate  a 
crop  on  plowed  than  on  unplowed  land. 

I  met  the  other  day  a  man  of  middle  age, 
half  nurseryman,  half  farmer,  who  does  a 
little  of  every  kind  of  work,  and,  as  the 
case  often  is,  observes  a  great  deal.  He 
owns  some  forty  acres  of  very  rich,  low- 
lying  land,  which  had  been  poorly  farmed 
by  tenants  for  the  five  or  six  years  previ- 
ous to  his  taking  personal  possession. 
Adopting  the  commonly  received  notion 
among  the  progressive  farmers  of  the  age 
and  time,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  fault  of  his  tenants  had  been  that 
they  had  not  plowed  deep  enough.  So,  in 
1870,  he  set  his  boy  to  work  and  turned  up 
the  soil,  six  inches  deep,  nearly  ruined  his 
team,  and  grew  ten  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre.  In  1871  he  repeated  the  experiment 
and  grew  five.  Last  spring  happening  to 
fall  in  with  Mr.  Bogardus,  the  broom- corn 
man,  a  shallow  plower  and  a  man  of  in- 
dependent thought  and  action,  he  was  ad- 
vised to  try  just  as  little  plowing  as  possi- 
ble. So  he  threw  two  light  furrows  to- 
gether, planted  his  corn  early,  tended  it 
carefully,  and  now  he  tells  me  he  had,  July 
4th,  corn  up  to  his  five  feet  shoulders,  and 
a  promise  for  September  as  he  had  never 
seen. 

I  am  suggesting  to  myself  whether  our 
plow  makers,  in  their  manufacture,  have 
not  rather  consulted  the  demand  which 
calls  for  a  deep  turning  plow  that  will  bury 
weeds  and  rubbish  out  of  sight,  than  for 
an  instrument  which  shall  stir  and  aerate 
the  soil.  It  is  time  for  us  to  note  the  dif- 
ference between  stirring  the  soil  and  leav- 
ing it  in  place,  so  that  the  plant  food  will 
remain  near  to  the  surface  where  itis  need- 
ed, and  that  illogical  upheaval,  which  bur- 
ies out  of  reach  and  out  of  sight  that  which 
the  whole  force  of  nature  is  bringing  to 
the  surface. 

I  have  been  interested  in  some  recent  an- 
alyses of  the  black  soils  of  Russia,  which 
have  been  made  in  France.  This  soil  more 
nearly  resembles  that  of  the  prairies  of 
Illinois  than  any  I  have  heard  of.  In  my 
next  letter  I  shall  attempt  an  account  of 
these  experiments,  which  go  to  show  that 
the  soil  of  the  steppes  of  Russia  holds  more 
plant  food  in  its  first  six  inches  than  it 
does  in  its  next  eighteen. — B.  F.  J.,  in 
Country  Gentleman. 


The  use  of  rice  as  a  breadstuff  is  probably 
coeval  with  the  human  race.  Like  that  of  the 
other  cereals,  it  extends  beyond  the  reach  of  re- 
cord. Under  the  name  of  oruz  in  Arabic,  oruza 
in  Greek,  oryza  in  Latin,  riz  in  French,  reus  in 
German,  rice  in  English, — it  has  been  known 
to  history  for  two  or  three  thousand  years,  be- 
ing mentioned  by  Pheophratus  2,200  years  ago, 
and  by  Horace,  Pliny,  and  Celsus  at  a  later 
date. 

Its  native  place  is  probably  the  steaming  river 
bottoms  of  India,  whence  it  traveled  eastward 
and  northward  to  China  and  Japan,  and  west- 
ward to  Egypt  and  to  us.  When  it  reached 
Egypt  we  know  not;  early  enough,  as  many 
think,  to  give  rise  to  that  singular  exhortation 
of  the  royal  preacher  of  Israel,  2,800  years  ago, 
in  which,  alluding  probably  to  the  mode  of  sow- 
ing rice  on  the  swollen  surface  of  the  Nile,  he 
says,  "  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  (face  of  the) 
waters:  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days," 
Eccles.  xi.  1. 

After  being  introduced  into  Italy  from  Greece, 
as  we  learn  by  'the  form  of  the  name,  and  be- 
ing domesticated  for  centuries  in  all  the  south- 
ern countries  of  Europe,  it  was  carried,  in  the 
year  of  1605,  to  the  then  infant  colony  of  Caro- 
lina, where  it  was  cultivated  to  such  extent,  and 
brought  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection,  that 
the  rice  raised  upon  the  southern  seaboard  of 
the  American  colonies,  now  the  United  States, 
has  been  ever  since  known  in  Europe  as  Caro- 
lina rice. 

As  an  article  of  food  it  surpasses  in  import- 
ance every  other  cereal  in  present  use.  Wheat 
may  be  more  nutritious,  rye  more  hardy,  maize 
spread  over  a  wider  range  of  temperature — but 
rice  feeds  the  greatest  number  of  human  mouths. 
Among  the  swarming  millions  of  the  tropics, 
and  of  China,  it  occupies  the  same  place  as 
wheat  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  temperate 
zone,  and  rye  in  the  colder. 

It  has  been  estimated  that,  if  the  human  race 
were  divided  into  families  according  to  the  pre- 
dominant use  of  the  several  grains,  the  rice  eat- 
ers would  occupy  the  first  place  in  number; 
while  wheat  and  maize  would  contend  for  the 
second,  with  a  fair  promise  of  victory  for  the 
maize;  and  the  fourth  place  would  be  held  by 
rye,  oats,  and  barley.  Indeed,  besides  being 
"  the  staff  of  life"  in  the  most  populous  parts  of 
the  earth,  it  is  used  so  extensively  among  all 
the  other  grain  eaters  of  the  human  race,  that 
it  is  questionable  whether  a  greater  amount  of 
it  is  not  consumed  as  a  breadstuff  than  of  all 
the  other  cereals  combined. 

Among  the  botanist  rice  is  known  by  its  Latin 
name,  Oryza.  There  is  but  one  species,  though 
there  are  many  varieties;  for  the  wild  rice,  so 
called,  of  the  North  American  ponds  and  lakes, 
is  not  a  rice,  but  a  reed — not  an  Oryza  but  a 
Zizania. 

Food  chemists  tells  us  that  it  contains  "  less 
of  the  nutritive  principal  than  wheat."  This 
however,  is  in  some  measure  compensated  by 
the  fact  that  of  all  the  cereals  it  is  the  most  com- 
pact— a  merchantable  bushel  of  maize  or  Indian 
corn,  being  rated  at  56  lbs.,  and  wheat  at  60  lbs., 
while  rice,  which  rarely  sells  by  bulk,  and 
therefore  has  no  established  standing  like  the 
others,  seldom  weighs  less  than  65  lbs.  to  the 
bushel,  and  oftentimes  more.  Its  compactness 
is  shown  also  in  its  resistance  to  being  crushed, 
having  almost  a  gravel-like  hardness,  and  also 
in  the  fact  that  skillful  boiling  will  cause  it  to 
expand  and  double,  perhaps  treble,  its  former 
bulk.  But,  however  weighty  in  the  scales,  it 
is  exceedingly  light  upon  the  stomach. 

In  general  wholesomeness,  in  delicacy  of 
flavor,  and  in  the  variety  of  uses  to  which  it  is 
applicable,  it  is  probably  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  grain.  To  the  strong  stomach  of  the  day 
laborer  it  is  as  well  suited  as  the  coarse  bread  of 
the  Indian  corn,  rye,  or  oats;  while  for  the  deli- 
cate appetite  of  the  invalid  or  for  the  tender  or- 
gans of  the  babe,  it  is  a  safe  substitute 
for  sago,  arrowroot,  tapioca,  or  cassava. — Food 
Journal. 


How  to  Distinguish  Edible  Mushroom^ 

Every  housekeeper  who  makes  use  of  this  de 
licious  esculent,  should  know  how  by  some  test 
to  distinguish  the  true  mushroom  from  the  poi- 
sonous species.  A  writer  in  the  English  Me- 
cluinic  gives  what  he  considers  an  infallible  test 
for  so  distinguishing  the  good  from  the  bad. 

He  remarks,  in  the  first  place  that  the  true 
mushroom  is  invariably  found  in  rich  pastures ; 
1  and  never  on  or  about  stumps,  or  in  the  woods, 
and,  although  a  wholesome  species  sometimes 
occurs  in  the  latter  localities,  the  writer  consid- 
ers it  better  to  avoid  their  products.  A  very 
good  point,  in  the  second  place,  is  the  peculiar 
intense  purple  brown  color  of  the  spore-dust, 
from  which  the  ripe  mushroom  derives  the  same 
color  (almost  black)  in  the  gills.  To  see  these 
spores,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  the  stem 
from  the  mushroom,  and  lay  the  upper  portion 
with  the  gills  downward,  on  a  sheet  of  writing 
paper,  when  the  spores  will  be  deposited,  in  a 
dark  impalpable  powder,  in  a  short  time.  Sev- 
eral dangerous  species,  sometimes  takan  for 
the  true,  have  the  spore  umber-brown,  or  pale 
umber-brown. 

In  the  true  mushroom,  again,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  perfect  collar,  quite  encircling  the 
stem,  a  little  above  the  middle,  and  the  edge  of 
the  cap  overlaps  the  gills.  In  some  poisonous 
species  this  collar  is  reduced  to  a  mere  fringe, 
and  the  overlapping  margin  is  absent  or  re- 
duced to  a  few  white  scales.  Lastly,  the  gills 
never  reach  to  nor  touch  the  stem,  there  being 
a  space  all  around  the  top  of  the  stem,  where 
the  gills  are  free  from  the  stalk. 

There  are  numerous  varieties  of  true  mush- 
rooms, all  of  them  equally  good  for  the  table. 
Sometimes  the  top  is  white  and  soft  as  kid 
leather;  at  other  times  it  is  dark  brown  and 
scaly.  Sometimes  on  being  cut  or  broken,  the 
mushroom  changes  color  to  yellow,  or  even 
blood-red;  at  other  times,  no  change  whatever 
takes  place.  To  sum  up,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  mushroom  always  grows  in  pastures; 
always  has  dark,  purple-brown  spores;  always 
has  a  perfect  encircling  collar;  and  always  has 
gills  which  do  not  touch  the  stem,  and  has  a 
top  with  an  overlapping  edge. 

In  addition  to  the  method  just  indicated  for 
testing  the  genuinenes  of  mushrooms,  we  are 
informed  that,  however  much  any  particular 
fungus  may  resemble  the  eatable  mushroom, 
none  are  genuine  or  safe,  the  skin  of  which 
cannot  be  easily  removed.  When  taken  by  the 
thumb  and  finger  at  the  overlapping  edge,  this 
skin  will  peel  upward  to  the  center,  all  around, 
leaving  only  a  small  portion  of  the  center  of  the 
crown  to  be  pared  off  by  the  knife. 


BE     WASHED    IN 
THEN    IN    COLD,     TO 


Salad. — Dr.  Kitchiner's  receipe  for  making 
a  salad: — "  Boil  a  couple  of  eggs  for  12  minutes, 
and  put  them  in  a  basin  of  cold  water  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  yolks  must  be  quite  cold  and 
hard,  or  they  will  not  incorporate  with  the  in- 
gredients. Rub  them  through  a  seive  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  and  mix  them  with  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  cream ;  then  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
oil.  When  these  are  well  mixed,  add  by  degrees 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  powdered  lump  sugar, 
and  the  same  of  made  mustard ;  when  these  are 
smoothly  united,  add  very  gradually  3  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  vinegar;  rub  it  with  the  other  ingredi- 
ents till  thoroughly  incorporated  with  them; 
cut  up  the  white  of  the  egg,  and  garnish  the  top 
of  the  salad  with  it.  Let  the  sauce  remain  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  and  do  not  stir  up  tho 
salad  until  it  is  to  be  eaten."  If  to  the  above 
be  added  a  teaspoonful  of  Tarragon  vinegar, 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  Eschalot  vinegar,  a  salad 
will  be  made  to  which  none  will  object. 


Broiling  Meats. — When  meats  are  broiling 
on  a  gridiron  over  hot  coals,  the  sudden  high 
heat  applied  sears  the  outside,  which  shuts 
in  the  juices,  and  rapid  application  of  heat  soon 
cooks  the  meat  through,  if  in  moderately  thin 
pieces.  It  is  then  lender,  juicy  and  palatable. 
Those  who  never  broil  their  fresh  meat,  fish 
or  poultry,  do  not  know  ,  the  excellencies  of  a 
properly  cooked  dish  of  anim<\l  food. 


The  "Why"  in  Vegetable  Cookery. 

Why  should  Soda  be  boiled  with  greens,  cabbages, 
brocoli  and  turnip  greens? — Because  the  oil 
which  all  these  vegetables  contain  more  or  less, 
the  soda  extracts,  and  leaves  the  greens  sweet 
and  wholesome;  but  the  water  is,  after  boiling 
the  geeens  with  soda,  most  unwholesome,  per- 
haps poisonous.  A  piece  of  soda,  filbert  size,  is 
sufficient  for  a  very  large  saucepan  of  boiling 
water.  Turnip  greens  have  scarcely  any  oil  in 
them,  but  are  nevertheless  much  more  whole- 
some for  eating  when  cooked  with  a  little  soda. 
From  the  seed  of  cabbage  the  colza-oil  is  manu- 
factured. 

Why  should  Vegetables 
eathee  wakm  watee  fibst, 
cleanse  them  feom  sand  and  insects  ? — the 
hot  water,  which  must  be  hotter  than  tepid, 
causes  the  insects  and  sand  to  fall  out  at  once. 
Insects  do  not  always  dislike  cold  water  and 
salt,  but  the  hot  water  kills  them.  It  must  be 
understood  that  only  a  small  handful  of  greens 
or  one  head  of  cabbage  at  a  time  must  be 
washed,  and  then  instantly  thrown  into  the 
cold  water,  which  crisps  and  thoroughly 
cleanses  them.  Spinach,  leeks,  celery  and 
seakale,  are  thus  rendered  very  clean,  and, 
moreover,  are  very  rapidly  cleansed.  It  is 
worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to  cleanse  vege- 
tables in  salt  and  water.  The  hardness  which 
salt  creates  in  the  water  prevents  all  cleansing 
properties.  The  salt  may  kill  the  insects  (it 
does  not  always  do  this,)  but  they  stick  on  hard 
and  fast;  the  hot  water  makes  them  fall  out  at 
once,  and  the  cold  water  crisps  and  also 
blanches  them. 

Why  should  Tuenips  be  cut  across  the 
fibre  in  rings  of  less  than  half  an  inch  in 
thickness  ? — For  three  reasons :  first,  the  tur- 
nip need  only  be  peeled  very  thin,  instead  of  in 
the  usual  manner,  thickly  and  wastcfully; 
secondly,  by  so  cutting  them  the  fibres  are  cut 
across,  so  that  however  old  the  turnip  is,  it  is 
never  stringy;  thirdly,  they  require  only  four- 
teen minutes  to  boil  in  plenty  of  boiling  water 
and  salt,  and  thus  the  delicate  flavor  of  the 
turnip  is  preserved,  also  they  can  be  more 
easily  mashed.  The  thinner  the  circles  of  tur- 
nip are  cut,  the  quicker  they  cook  and  the  less 
fibre  they  will  have. —  Mrs.  Warren. 

Caution. — Housekeepers  cannot  be  too  care- 
ful in  avoiding  poisonous  articles  and  mixtures 
in  connection  with  the  culinary  art  and  in 
other  domestic  arrangements.  Dr.  R.  Mirus 
mentions  (wo  ruses  in  Jena,  and  one  in  Frank- 
fort, where  persons  using  green  glazed  paper 
shades  were  attacked  with  symptoms  of  arsenic 
poisoning.  In  no  case  (lie  symptoms  did  not 
oea  '  until  the  use  of  the  shade  was  discon- 
tinued. The  heat  of  the  lamp  volatilizing  the 
arsenic  renders  even  the  very  small  quantity 
present  extremely  dangerous.  The  arsenic  is 
used  in  the  Paris  green  with  which  lamp 
shades,  wall  papers,  toys,  etc.,  are  so  often 
colored. 
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State  1'n-iveksity. — At  an  adjourned  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Eegents  of  the  University,  held 
on  Tuesday  last,  Prof.  D.  C.  Gilman,  of  Yale 
College,  and  Pies,  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
State  University.  We  congratulate  the  people 
of  California  on  this  election. 

Although  five  blank  votes  were  cast  by  voters 
who  preferred  some  one  who  might  already  be 
a  citizen  of  our  State,  we  have  heard  the  pos- 
itive assertion  that  three  of  the  five  assert 
they  will  give  the  president  elect  their  hearty 
support,  as  no  doubt  will  the  two  others  un- 
heard from — judging  from  their  natural  geniality 
and  good  sense.  The  able  and  worthy  member 
of  the  Board,  who  had  been  urged  as  a  candi- 
date by  his  friends  declined  with  the  positive 
assertion  that  he  had  not  sought  an  election. 
We  believe  the  result  is  a  fortunate  one  for  the 
I  niversity,  and  the  action  of  the  Regents  in  this 
instance  will  be  glorified  with  grand  results 
that  will  certify  to  their  wisdom  generations  to 
come.  Prof  G.  will  find  a  rich  field  and  a 
fine  opportunity  for  his  noble  labors  in 
the  highly  important  position  to  which  he  has 
been  elected.  With  fair  management,  our 
University  has  a  bright  future,  liberally  sup- 
ported as  it  may  be  by  the  most  intelligent  and 
progressive  community  in  the  Union. 

Bay  District  Hobticultubal  Society. — The 
next  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society  will  be 
open  to  the  public  in  their  new  and  splendid 
hall,  corner  of  Post  and  Stockton  streets,  on 
Thursday,  the  22d  of  August,  and  will  continue 
for  fifteen  days. 

By  reference  to  the  advertisement  of  this  So- 
ciety in  another  column  it  will  be  observed  that 
over  $2,000  are  offered  in  premiums  to  be 
awarded  for  flowers,  fruits,  etc.  It  will  doubt- 
less excel  any  previous  exhibition. 

An  Illinois  Plow-man.— Mr.  (i.  W.  Vinton, 
of  the  firm  of  Deere  &  Co.,  the  celebrated  plow 
manufacturers  of  lloline,  Illinois,  is  now  in  San 
Francisco  looking  after  the  interests  of  his  bus- 
iness and  enjoying  himself  generally.  The 
Moline  plows  have  long  been  extensively  used 
on  this  Coast,  and  so  tar  as  we  are  informed, 
with  satisfaction.  .Mr.  Vinton  represents  a  pro- 
gressive firm  who  are  alive  to  the  importance 
of  this  prospectively  great  field  of  agriculture. 
He  will  make  ample  and  liberal  arrangements 
to  secure  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade  of 
this  Coast  for  his  noted  manufactures. 


Monthly    Diagram    of   the    8.    F.    Wheat    Market    Rates. 

FROM  JULY  1  TO  JULY  31,  1872. 


Taking  Action.— The  Sacramento  Farmers' 
Club  endorsed  the  resolution  of  the  Napa  Club 
to  organize  a  State  club  for  united  action  to 
protect  the  interest  of  farmers  from  rings  and 
monopolies  in  this  State,  and  have  recommend- 
ed the  evening  of  the  25th  of  September  as  the 
time  of  meeting,  at  Sacramento  during  the 
State  Fair  session.  Other  clubs  have  been  ad- 
dressed and  solicited  to  take  action  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  we  hope  the  result  will  be  a  unani- 
mous movement. 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 


PRICES  FOR   INVOICE*. 

Jobbtng  pricei  rule  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
fottowing  quotations. 

Thuksday,  July  25,  1872. 

IRON.— 

Scotch  Pig  Iron,*  ton $60  00  @  65  00 

White  Pig.  #  ton 50  00  (0/  55  W 

Refined  liar,  bad  assortment,  *  lb ...  —  Ol^toi 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  *  lb —05  (U 

Boiler,  No.  1  to  4  -_  Oo^im 

Plate,  No.  5  to  a —  06  a 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13  _  0s  Si 

Sheet,  No.  14  to  '.Si p8  Sj 

Sheet,  No.  24  toil _  09  to 

Horee  Shoes 7  50  fa 

Nail  Rod i  JO  W 

Norway  Iron g 

Rolled  Iron 5 

Other  Irons  for  Blacksmiths,  Miners,  etc.        5  (Si         6 

( lOPFKB.—  ** 

Sheathing.  «  11> _  40  (3)  —  45 

Sheathing.  Yellow 30  /a  _  t* 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow _  12  S,  -  yiu 

(Composition  Nails 28         —30 

Composition  Bolts '28         ■«! 

Tin  Plates.— 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IX,  1*  box  19  00  19  50 

Plates,  I  (    Charcoal   i;  00  17  50 

looting   Plate. lfi  „0  1650 

Banca  Tin.  Slabs,  *.  lb —4.5  —50 

Steel.— English  Cast,  1*  lb —15  —  i« 

Drill u  JJ 

Flat  Bar S  12 

Plough  Point* .;;.;;  37s 

Russia  (lor  mould  boards) "        \9i£ 

QUICKSILVER.— *  Bl '" ^15 

EEu>.-Kg.»lb ........ -am     -06 

Sheet 10 

{jj£> —'•'■-    »         -10 

Zikc.    Sh-sts   *  ft  -  1?*'      -  fflt 

BORAX.-Refined .—28         _  30 

Borax,  crude _    5 

Our  Printed  Mail  List. 

Bnbecrlbera  will  notice  that  the  Bgnrea  found  on  the 
right  of  the  pasted  Blips,  represent  the  date  to  which 
they  have  paid.  For  instance,  21sp70  shows  that  our 
patron  has  paid  his  subscription  up  to  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1870;  4jy72,  that  he  has  paid  to  the  4th  of 
January,  1872;  4J173,  to  the  4th  of  July,  1873.  The  in- 
verted letters (i  j  j  1  \ ,  etc.,)  occasionally  used  are  marks  of 
retarenoe,  simply  for  the  convenience  of  the  publishers 

If  errors  in  the  names  or  accounts  of  subscribers  or> 
cur  at  any  time  an  early  notice  will  secure  their  imme- 
diate correction.  Please  notify  us  if  you  are  not  prop- 
erly credited  within  two  weeks  after  paying. 

*#"  J'oitmastrrs,  jileasr  u  a/*e. 
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• The  scale  represents  the  highest  sales  reported  on  each  of  the  above  days. 


City  ^AAkeT  *\EFoflT' 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

I  The  prices  given  below  are  those  for  entire  consignments 
from  first  hands,  unless  otherwise  speoined.J 

San  Fbancisoo,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  Aug.  1. 

FLOUR — The  interior  and  local  demand  is 
reported  good,  with  a  fair  inquiry  for  export. 
We  quote  prices  as  follows: 

Superfine,  $4.25@4.50;  extra,  in  sacks,  of 
190'  lbs.  $5.75@$6;  Oregon  brands,  $5.25 
@f5.87%  in  sacks  of  196  fcs. 

WHEAT — The  market  has  been  active  at 
unchanged  rates  since  our  last  review.  Re- 
ceipts are  free.  Three  cargoes  of  87,600  centals 
have  been  cleared  this  week  from  this  port. 
Sales  aggregate  50,000  sacks  ordinary  to  choice, 
at  $1.50®$1.60.  The  range  for  shipping  grades 
is  $1.50®S1.55,  and  choice  milling,  $1.57}/,® 
1.60  per  100  lbs. 

The  latest  Liverpool  market  quotations  come 
through  at  lis.  9d.®lls.  10d.  per  cental. 

BARLEY— Market  firm.  Sales  embrace  10- 
000  sacks,  at  $1.10@1.15  for  new.  The  range 
at  close  is,  new  bay  1.05@1.15;  old  brewing 
$160@1.70. 

OATS — Market  is  steady.  New  are  quota- 
ble at  $1.70@1.85,  and  old  are  scarce  and  job 
bing  at  $2  per  cental. 


vegetables 


Cabbage. 


ft 


arlic, *  lb 

Rhubarb*  <*> —  §  1 

Green  Peas 2>4(g)  4 

Sweet  Peas —    — 

Green  Corn  *  doz.  6    820 
Mnri-owiat    Squish 

per  ton —  @    - 


Ji'Cucumbers  *  box. ...50®  75 


Summer  Sqsh.*  box  50 

Asparagus.   *  lb —  la> 

Tomatoes.*  box 50  (4'1  00 

String  Beans,  *  ft  . .. 

Egg  Plant 2  §  Vi 

Peppers 2  ®  8c 

Okra 6  (si  8 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 


Butter,  Cal  fr.lb 
do  Oregon,  ft. . 

Honey,  *  lb 

Cheese,  *  H» 

Eggs,  perdoz... 

Lard,*  ft 

Sugar,  cr.,     7  tb.l 
Brown.  do,*  lb 

Beet,  do 

Sugar,  Map.  lb. 

Plums,  dried,  ft. 

Peaches,  dried,  * 

Wool  Sacks,  new 
Second-hnd  do 

Wheat-sks,  22x36 


Thursday  Nook,  July  25, 1872. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


25    @ 


una  ii 


i®   85 
® 


1 Flour  sks,  qr. ... 

(    do  Hlf 

Potato  G'y  Bags. 
Second-nnddo 
Deer  Skins,*  lb. 
Sheep  sks,  wl  on 
Sheep  sks.  plain. 
Goat  skins. each. 
Dry  Cal.  Hides.. 

Salted       do 

Dry  Mex.  Hides. 

Salted       do 

Codfish,  dry,  ft . . 
Live  Oak  Wood. 
Tallow 8)4® 


PRODUCE.  ETC. 


Flour,  ex,  *  bbl..6  00    @6  25 

Superfine,  do  .6  00    @ 
Corn  Meal, 100  ft.3  00    @3  50 
Wheat, *  100  fts.2  *i 
Oats,  $t  UK)  lbs... I  60 


Barley,  cwt 150    ®1  65 

Beans,  cwt 4  00    ®5  00 

Dry  Lima  Beans  *  lb 


Hay.  *  ton 17 

Potatoes  *  ctl. 


hi.  gg-j  mi 
75c  ®1  00 


FRUIT  MARKET. 

(CORRECTED    WEEKLY   BY    HOWE  AND    HAUL,  408  DAVIS  ST.) 


Tah'i  Oranges.M    —    @    35 

Limes,  *  M IS 

Au'ln  Lemons, M    — 
Scicily  do.,  bx...    —    to    18 
Bananas,  *  bnch2  HI    (5j4  On 
Pineapples,*  dz.6  lie 
Apples.Eat'g.hi.l  25 
Apples.Cook'g,  b    78 
Pears.Bartl't.bi.l  75 
Pears,  Bloodg'd.l  00    (9 1  25 
Pears,  Cooking.,    —    ®1  no 
Peaches, Choice. .1  00 
Peaches,  Comm.    50 


Apricots,  *  lb. ..       4 
Nectarines.  bx..l  0() 
Plums,  Choi.. 
Plums, (  oiumon.    50    ©1  00 

Firs 5    @      8 

tintpef 4   @     5 

pples.  bx  I  K 
Straw!)  r's.  chst.2  50 
Blackberries  lb...      I 

1  iea,  ft . . 
Whortleb'ries,  ft 
I  '.intal.-ui..--,  .1/ 
WatiTMi'l  ns.lil!..; 


GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Stocks 
are  in  good  supply  and  prices  unchanged. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING— Prices  are  as  fol- 
lows: Hand-sewed  Burlap  sacks  22x:(6,  are  16® 
16%c.  Sales  of  100,000  wheat  Backs  from  Oak- 
land Factory  at  14%c.  Flour  sacks  9  J£@9%0. 
for  qrs.  and  13;8@U%c.  for  hlfs.  Standard 
Gunnies  are  jobbing  ati!0@21c;  Wool75@80c. 
Barley  sacks  17^@18;  price  of  40-inch  Burlap, 
isl2%c. 

BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
The  demand  for  lumber  in  the  interior 
is  light,  and  the  export  trade  is  light  also. 
;  Dealers  pay  for  cargoes  of  Oregon   as    follows 


FRUITS.    VEGETABLES,    ETC. 
Apricots,  ft......     16    (n,    IH     Celery, ?( doz. 


Pine  Apples,  t    .  5  0(1      .'inn 

iv  t>*  bnch    5  i 

Cinteleups 25 

Watermelons...    25 
Cal.  WalnntSLjb. 
Cranberries,  f*  g 
Strawberries,  ft. 
Raspbei . 
Cranberries,  0,1 
Gooseberries* 
Cherries.^  lb...      1 
Oranges,*  UM0..30  no    KU'iO  00 
Lemons.  V  100. .  .5  00    @10  00 

pel  100. .  !  ihi   & 

Asparagus,  wh."      " 

Artichokes,  doz.     50  (gi 

Brussel's  ;>prts,  •    10  ig    12 

Beets,  Tfr  doz (o>    25 

Potatoes,NewlJ(lb    I 

Potatoes,  sweet,*  (a) 
Broccoli,  1*  doz  .1  50 

l.'aulillower,  t  ..  (g,l  .50 

('abbage,  »(d07...1  00  fa.1  ,50 

Carrots,  yi  doz...    15  (gj    25 
POULTKY.   OA1ME. 


CORN— Is  quotable  at  $1.65@175,  jobbing  at  1  Although   there  is   some   disatn-eeaient   amonc 
7r.(7,ii  on  r.or  inn  ikc  j— 1 .1 *  u..    .j 71  °.- .,      .  ° 


$1.75@1.90per  100  fcs 

CORNMEAL— Is  quotable  at  $2.00@$2.75 
^  100  fcs.  from  the  mill. 

BUCKWHEAT— Is  quiet  at  $1.75  per  100  fcs. 

RYE— Is  quiet  at  $1.75@1.80  per  100  fcs. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  §6@7.25  per  ton  for 
cargo  lots. 

BRAN— Is  selling  at  $20  per  ton  from  the 
mill. 

MIDDLINGS— For  feed,  are  $30.00  per  ton 
from  mills. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL— Is  selling  at  $30  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

HAY — Receipts  haw  bet-n  pretty  free  during 


dealers  about  the  advance  in  prices  on  the  1st 
at  S.-pteinber,  prices  are  prc-ttv  soon  to  go  up. 
Rough  $16@fl7;  do  surfaced  at  $26(oj$28; 
Spruce  $17<a}18;  Redwood  rough  $16;  refuse  do. 
$12;  dressed  do.  $30;  refuse  do.  $20.  Rustic 
$32%;  refusedo.  $21%.  Wholesale  rates  for  var- 
ious descriptions  are  as  follows:  Laths  at  (3.50 
@2.75  ;  Shingles  $2.50@,2.75.  Sugar  Pine  $35 
@45  ;  Cedar  $27%@37%.  Pickets:  Rough, 
|14  ;  pointed,  $16  ;  dressed,  $25.  The  follow- 
ing list  of  retail  prices  is  continued  by  the 
Lumber  Dealers'  Exchange, 

Puget  Sound  Pine^ — 
Rough,  *  M $22  60 


,  Quotable  at  cioie  at  $8@$i6.oo i^clSf^^X!  "m::::. ■;::::::::::::::  S  °° 


per  ton. 

HONEY— In  the  comb  is  selling  at  10@20; 
do.  strained,  12@15c.  per  ft. 

POTATOES— There  has  been  a  pretty  |fair 
demand  this  week,  and  very  free  supplies  es- 
pecially of  sweet.  Sales  of  Red  at  $1.25@1.50 
per  100  fts.;   Carolina,  $3.00  per  100  fcs. 

WOOL. — Is  still  very  quiet  and  prices  are 
nominal.  Sales  for  the  week  were  about  50,- 
000  lbs.,  at  20® 30c.  for  burry;  and  30@35  for 
choice  clean  spring.  The  range  of  prices  is 
nominally  30@35c.  for  clean,  and  20@30c.  for 
burry.  Oregon  was  sold  for  35@40c.  Stocks 
here  amounted  to  almost  3,000,000  fcs. 

TALLOW— Good  quality  of  Cal.  8c.@8%. 

SEEDS— Flax  3c;  Canary,  4%@5%c.  Al- 
falfa, 16@20. ;  mustard,  2%@5c.  per  fc. 


IHI 

Laths,  K»  M 3  00 

Fencing,  %)  lineal  foot j£c 

Redwood- 
Rough,  ^  M 22  60 

Rough  refuse,  $  M 17  IX) 

Rough  Pickets,  %»  M H  00 

Rough  Pickets,  pointed,  ?t  >I 20  00 

Fancy  Pickets,  flM 30  00 

Siding,  ft  M 25  00 

Tongued  and  Grooved,  surfaced,  fM 37  5C 

Do  do  refuse  ft  M 25  00 

Half-Inch  surfaced,  ?»  M 35  00 

Rustic  JIM to  00 

Batten  ?>  lineal  foot 54c 

Shingles  ty  M 3  00 

Sugar  Pine  is  jobbing  at  $ 55  for  clear  and  $45  for 

second  quality. 

COFFEE— Costa  Rica  20%c;  Guatemala  18c. 
Jav.t  26c;  Manilla,  19%;  Rio  19%@20; 
Ground  Coffee  in  cases  30c;  Chiccory,  12%. 

SPICES— Allspice  14@15c     Cloves  16(ajl7e. 


U  H 


1 1  ■ 


Chickens,  apiece    50    @1  00 
Turkeys.  «*  ft..  (5,    30 

Ducks,  wild,  y>  P  (<u 

Tame,  do I  50 

Teal,  %» doz... 
Geese,  wild,  pair 

Tame.  $  pair. 2  50 

Hens,  each 75 

Snipe,  %  doz  ... 

English,  do.... 
Ouails,  ^  doz  ... 
Pigeons,  doin.  do3  00 

Wild,  do 2  00 

ll:ue«,   each    ...    40 
Rabbits,  tame*.    75 

WildVdoV?  d/,1  75 

Beef,  tend,  "f!  lb.     !•* 

I,  "p.  lb..     10 

Smoked. 'f*  ft  .     15 
Pork,  rib,  otc,  B)     10 

('hops,  do,  V  lb     IS 
Veal,  V  ft 15 

Cutlet,    do 

Mutton    chops.*  12 

Leg,  W  lb 15 

Lamb.  {*  lb  

Tongues,  beef,  ea 
Tongues,  pig,  ea 

Bacon,  Cal    >)  ft  in 

Oregon,  do  lti 

Hums,  Cal,  >*  lb.  10 

I    ross'  SO  —     I 

•  Per  lb.    t  Per 


Cucumbers,+ 

Tomatoes,  V  0>..  *   ~ 

Cress,  »  doz  bun  20    @ 

Dried  Herbs,  b'h  25    (§ 

Garlics a    lot 

Green  Peas,  «  lb  4    'm 

".n.'lt./..  U     3 

Lettuce,  ?*dT)z..  12    (g> 

Mushrooms,  f*  ft  (a. 

lior-eradish,f(  ft  tm 

Okra,  dried,  fi  ft  50    @ 

Pumpkins.  f«  ft.  3    w 

Parsnips,  tbnchs  20    w 

Parsley w 

Pickles, 'P  gal...  50    (ml 

Rhubarb.  $  lb..  5    @ 

Radishes,  t  buna  10    (gi 

Summer  Squash  3 

Marrowfat,  do.  @ 

Hubbard,  do. .  'u. 

Dry  Lima,  shl...  6   fca 

Spinage.  "#  bskt.  25    W 

Salsify,  *  bunch  IS    5 

Turnips,  >!  do/.. .  15    tat 

FISH.  MEATS.  F.TC. 


15  O 

8   a 
12    @ 

t>  ® 
10    «a 


Choice  D'ffleld  —    @    25 

Whittaker's  ..  —    a    25 

Johnson's  Or. .  —    m   2fi 
Flounder,*  lb.. 

Salmon,  «*  lb 

Smoked,  new,* 

Pickled,  »  lb.. 
Rock  Cod.  >p  ft.. 
Perch,  s  water,  lb 

Fresh  water, lb  —    @    15 

Lake  Big.  Trout*  —    ft>    V> 

Smelts. laigej* lb  8    w 

Small  do to>    12 

Silver  Smelts...  15    @ 

Soles,  V  ft 30    |o) 

Herring,  fresh.. 

Smkd.perlOO  — 

Tomcod,  fH  ft...  25 
Terrapin,  IS  doz.6  00 
Mackerel,  p'k.ea 

Fresh,  do  — .  —    @    — 

Sea  Bass.  ^  ft.  .  —    a    — 

Halibut —    a    75 

Sturgeon,  ft  lb..  4    a      5 

Oysters,  $  100. . .  1  00    al  25 

Chesp.  V  doz..l  Vi 

Turbot 30    (g)    35 

Crabs  »  doz....l  00    § 

Soft   Shell -    a    50 

Shrimps 10    (a) 

Prawns —    ($    — 

Sardines S    frf     — 

oaen.    1  Per  gallon. 


<il  no 

a 

a 


PROVISIONS— California   Bacon  12%@14c  ,  . 
per  fc.;  Oregon,    13%@14."  Eastern  do.  10@12  I  Cassia35@36c     Nutmegs $1.00@,$1.10     ^\hol,. 
for  clear  anu    liiw/10   for   sugar-cured    Break-    Pepper  20c.     Groundbpices-Al  spice  $1.00  0 


14(a. 

fast;  Cal.  Hams  13@,H;  Eastern  do,    16@18c; 
California  Smoked  Beef,  13%@14c.  per  fc. 

BEANS — The  following  are  jobbing  rates: 
Pea  J3.75@4.00;  small  White  $3.75@4.00  ; 
Small  Butter  $3.25;  large  $3.75;  Bayo,  5.25® 
5.50. 

NUTS— California  Almonds,  8@,10c  for. 
bard  and  18@25  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  6c 
Pecan,  25c  $  fc.;  Hickory,  12c;  Brazil,  15c; 
Chili  Walnuts,  15c;  French  Almonds,  25  @ 
30c;  Princess  Almonds,  35@40c;  Cocoanuts, 
$7.00  per  100. 

FRESH  MEAT— We  quote  slaughterer's  rates 
as   follows : — 

BEEF— American,  1st  quality,  7@8  $  fc. 
do.  2d  quality  6@7$  fc.;  do.  3d  do.  3@5c 

VEAL— Quotable  at  8@llc 

MUTTON— Quiet  at  6c  $  fc. 

LAMB— 8@9c 

PORK — Undressed  grain-fed  is  quotable  at 
5%@6%c  [dressed,  grain-fed,  8@9c  per  fc. 
Roasting  pigs  are  in  good  demand  at  $1 .75@ 
$2.00  each. 

POULTRY— Live  Turkeys,  25c.  $  fc.; 
dressed,  27c  per  fc.;  Hens  $9.00@9.50; 
Roosters,  $6.00@8.00  per  dozen  ;  Spring 
Chickens,  $4.00(2(4.50  ;  Ducks,  tame,  $7.00® 
$8.00  perdoz.;  Geese, $12©15  ^  dozen. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— Fresh  California  But- 
ter, common  to  good  in  rolls,  is  steady 
at  25@30c,  with  a  few  choice  lots  at  32%; 
New  firkin  is  quotable  at  25@27%c,  pickled, 
old  18®  20c;  Eastern  firkin  18®27%c. 

CHEKSE-New  California,  10®  14c;  Eastern  is 
jobbing  at  13@14c  ^  fc. 

Egos — California  fresh,  are  41@42%c,  job- 
bing at  45c.  per  doz. 

LARD — California  12@13;  Oregon,  none 
in  market.  Eastern  in  cases  14@14%c;  do 
in  tcs.  ll%@12c;  in  kegs,  12®13c.  per  fc. 

DRIED  FRUIT 

Apples.  V  lb 9,'«ai0c  IPitted.do 

rears,  <$  ft 9    @10     R»isin«,  »  L 

Peaches, »  lb 10    ©11     Black  Figs,  *  lb. 

Apricots,*  *> —       —        White,    do    .. 

Plums,  '«*  ft 5    @1U 


doz.";  Cassia  $1.50;  Cloves  SI. 12%;  Mustard 
$1.50;  Ginger  and  Pepper,  each  $1.00(o  1.12  ~p>. 
doz.;  Mace  $1.50  $  fc.;  Ginger  15c  $  fc. 

FISH — We  quote  Pacific  Dry  Cod  in  bun- 
dles at  4%c@5%,  Salmon  inbbls.  $6.00@7.00, 
hf  do,  $3.50@4.50;  Case  Salmon,  $2.50  for  2%- 
fc.  cans,  $2.25  for  2-lb.  cans,  and  $1.75  for  1-fc. 
cans;  Pickled  Cod,  $4.50  in  hf  bbls  and  $8  in 
bbls;  Puget  Sound  Smoked  Herring,  60®85c 
per  box;  Mackerel,  No.  1  hf  bbls,  $8.00®9.00; 
extra,  $9.50@10.00;  in  kits  No.  1  $1.7! 
do   No.   2,$1.50@  1.62%. 

NAILS— Quotable  at  $6  25@9.00  for  assorted 
sizes. 

PAPER — California  Straw  Wrapping,  sells  at 
$1.50®  1.60,  Eastern  $1.60®  1. so  fj  ream. 

PAINTS— Standard  White  Lead  12%c;  Whit- 
ening, 2  %c;  Chalk  2%c;  Paris  White  3c; 
Ochre,  3%c;  Venetian  Red,  3c;  Red  lead, 
ll%c;  Litharge,  lie  <R  fc. 

RICE— Sales  of  China  No.  1  at7@7%cand 
No.  2  at  6%@6%c  ^  fc;  Siam.quotable  at  5%@ 
6%c  in  mats;  Carolina  Table,  10®11;  Hawai- 
ian ,'9@10c  per  fc. 

SUGAR— We  quote  Cal.  Cube  at  13%c;  Cir- 
cle A  Crushed,  13c,  and  Granulated  12%c; 
Golden  C.  lie;  extra  Golden  ll%c;  Hawaiian 
8®llc  as  extremes  ^  fc. 

SYRUP — Prices  may  be  given  as  follows: 
57  %c  in  bbls,  60  in  hf  bbls,  and  65c  in  1 

SALT— California    Bay    sells    at   $6 
Carmen  Island,  in  bulk,  $14@15;  Fine  Liver- 
pool, $23.50  ■$  ton  ;  coarse,  $18@19. 

SOAP  —  The  prices  for  local  brands  are  5® 
lOo,  and  Castile,  13®13%c  "$>  fc. 

TEA — We  quote  as  follows  for  bulk  descrip- 
tions: Amoys  —  Common  to  fair,  30® 
45c;  superior  to  fine,  55@65c;  extra 
fine,  75®85c  Foochows — Common  to  fair, 
25®45c ;  superior  to  fine,  50®60c. ;  extra  fine, 
75c  Souchong  and  Congon — Common  to  fair, 
35@45c ;  superior  to  fine,  50®60c. :  extra  fine, 
75c.  Japans — Common  to  fair,  30@35c ;  su- 
perior to  fine,  40@45c. ;  extra  fine  to  finest,  55 
@75c  ?.  fc. 


Leather  Market  Report. 

[Corrected  weekly  by  Dolliver  &  Bro.,  No.  109  Post  Bt.] 

San  Francisco,  Thursday,  Julv  25. 1872. 

SOLE  LkaTHEU.— The  Eastern  market  is  higher,  snd  some 
tanners  have  advanced  their  prices  here.  We  quote  as 
b.low  : 

City  Tanned  Leather,  ¥  lb 2«@29 

Santa  Cruz  Leather.  »  Jb 2*5.29 

Country  Leather,  *  lb 25a2S 

Stockton  Leather.*  lb 2«4tt» 

Fr.ii.-li  skins  continue  firm.    All  California  skins  are 
tnd  bring  full  prices. 

Jodot, B  Kit,  perdoz  *«0  I 

Jodol,  11  to  19  Kilvperdoz fi8  ( 

Jodot,  second  choice.  II  to  15  Kil. *  doz 51  ( 

Lemoine.  16  to  18  Kil  ,  V  doz  75  ( 

Levin,  liand  13  Kil     perdoz 68  OOiqj 

I'ornellian,  16  to  IH  Kil.,  per  doz 63  r 

Cornell  ian,  12  to  14  Kil.,  perdoz 60  I 

Ogerau  Calf,  »  doz M  (  _ 

Simon,  18  Kil.,»  doz  65  00 

Simon,  20  Kil.  *  do/. 68  00 

Simon.  24  Kil.  V  do/. 72  00 

Robert  Calf,  7  and  8  Kil 35  00®  40  00 

French  Kips.  *  ft HO®    1*0 

California  Kip,  »  doz  60  00to80  00 

French  Sheep,  all  colors,  *  doz 15  00 

Ka»tern  Calf  for  Backs,*  lb  1  15(3    125 

Sheep  Roans  for  Topping,  all  colors,  ¥  doz 9  00(0)  13  00 

Sheep  Roans  for  Linings.%  doz 5  50(4  10  50 

(California  RusBett  Sheep  Linings 175®    5  50 

Best  Jodot  Ca  f  Boot  Legs,  *  pair 5  25 

Good  French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  *  pair i  50@    S  00 

French  Calf  Boot  Legs.  *  pair 4  00 

Harness  Leather.  *  ft 30®    37S 

Fair  Bridle  Leather.  *  doz 48  00«  72  00 

Skirting  Leather.  *  ft Uta)    J7}» 

Welt  Leather,*  doz SO  00a  50  00 

Buff  Leather,  *  foot 18(3       21 

Wai  Side  Leather.  »  foot 2S4»       22 


A  Good  Binder  for  $1.50. 

Subscribers  for  this  journal  can  obtain  our  Patent 
Elastic  Newspaper  File  Holder  and  Binder  for  $1.50 — 
containing  gilt  title  of  the  paper  on  the  cover.  It  pre- 
serves the  papers  completely  and  In  such  shape  thnt 
they  may  be  quickly  fastened  and  retained  in  book  form 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  the  binder  (which  is  very 
durable)  used  continuously  for  subsequent  volumes. 
Post  paid,  25  cts.  extra.  It  can  be  used  for  Harper's 
Weekly  and  other  papers  of  similar  size.  If  not  entirely 
nay  return  them  within  30  days. 
Just  the  thins  tat  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  and  all 
who  wish  to  file  the  Pbess.  lambp 


The  Evang-el,  Office,  414  Clay  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Terms,  tl  per  year,  in  advance.  The  Etahocl 
is  the  organ  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  for  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories.  All  efforts  on  the  part  of 
brethren  and  friends  to  extend  its  circulation  will  be 
gratefully  appreciated.  $3,  for  one  year's  subscription, 
will  bo  received  from  new  subscribers,  strictly  in  ad- 
vance. Address  "Evangel,  San  Francisco.  Cal." 
Sample  copies  furnished  free.  4v3-lambptf 


For  Throat  Diseases  and  Affections  of  the 

chest.  "  Brown's  Bbonchiajl  TBOC!iKs"are  of  value.  For 
Coughs.  Irritation  of  the  Throat  caused  by  cold,  or  Un- 
usual Exertion  of  the  vocal  organs,  in  speaking  in  pub- 
lic or  singing,  they  produce  beneficial  results. 


GUAVA    AND    MANGO    SEEDS. 

Just  received,  a  fresh  supply  of  Sweet,  STRAWBEnnv, 
and  Sous  Gcava  MAN  .(j  ;  UAKOOBTBEM i  flue 
1'AI. MS.  Also  a  fine  collection  of  Sieds  of  kabe  Sand- 
wich Island  Plants  ;  Acstbalian  Blue  Gum  Tree 
Seed,  and  five  other  sorts  ;  a  general  assortment  of 
SEEDS,  BABfc  PLANTS,  BULBS,  etc.    At  the  Old  Stand. 

Cataloai"'".  P»r  mail,  ttm  E.  E.  MOOKE, 

425  Washington  street, 

ov4-4t  Han  FranclBco,  Cal. 


August  3,  1872.J 
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Ou.r    Agents. 

Ocb  Friends  can  do  much  in  aid  of  our  paper  and  the 
cause  of  practical  knowledge  and  science,  by  assisting 
Agents  in  their  labors  of  canvassing,  by  lending  their 
influence  and  encouraging  favors.  We  intend  to  send 
none  but  worthy  men. 

W».  F.  Spencer—  California. 

M.  S.  Senteb— California  and  Oregon. 

C.  H.  D win kixe— Special  Corresponding  Agent. 

I.  N.  Hoag — Sacramento,  General  Agent. 

F.  M.  Shaw— San  Diego. 

L.  P.  McCabty— California. 

Samuel  Cushman— Colorado  Territory. 

R.  A.  Ammon,  Traveling  Agent. 

A.  C.  Knox,  City  Soliciting  and  Collecting  Agent. 


Otnt  London  Agent.— Frederick  Brash,  21  South  Grove 
East,  Mildmay  Park,  N.  London,  England,  will  act  as 
agent  for  the  Press  and  receive  subscriptions  and  adver 
tisements  at  our  lowest  rates. 


Philadelphia  Agency. — W.  H.  Daffln,  formerly  of 
San  Francisco,  is  our  correspondent  and  business  agent, 
Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


H.  Bahlen  &  Bbo.,  formerly  of  Havilah,  Kern  county, 
will  please  communicate  with  this  office. 


"We  will  change  the  address  of  any  subscriber  who 
requests  it,  0SP"  if  the  present  address  is  stated. 


For  an  Irritated  Throat,  Coug-h  or  Cold, 
•'  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  "  are  offered  with  the 
fullest  confidence  in  their  efficacy.  They  maintain  the 
good  reputation  they  have  justly  acquired. 


To  have  a  good  Shoe  made  upon  the  right 
principle,  buy  those  made  with  the  patent 
CABLE  SCKEW  WIRE.  The  only  reliable 
covering  for  the  foot  yet  found.     Try  them. 

It  is  no  joke,  but  a  fact,  that  the  Blanchard 
Churn  is  literally  cm  Automatic  Butter  Maker. 
Try  it  for  yourself.  Send  to  any  dealer  in 
first-class  farm  machinery  for  a  circular — or  a 
churn. 


<~?  A  f  VPST  Ct4ss  1  | 

^'cukuraljJ°Jne  J0  ut$ 

The  Pacific  Rueal  Press  is  now  in  its  fourth 
volume.  Its  columns  contain  a  large  amount 
of  original  information  upon  the  different 
branches  of  husbandry  on  this  coast.  Its  great 
variety  of  contents  is  properly  systemized  for 
the  convenience  of  the  reader,  and  ably  pre- 
pared in  pleasing  language  and  style.  Each 
number  contains  something  of  rare  interest  to 
every  member  of  the  household. 

The  state  of  this  new  field  of  agriculture,  so 
different  from  all  others;  the  new  and  improved 
methods  of  farming  necessary  here;  and  the 
absence  of  any  published  record  of  farming  and 
rural  experience  on  this  coast,  form  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  which  render  a  really 
good  journal  of  greater  importance  to  farmers 
here  than  are  similar  issues  to  farmers  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  has  been  heartily 
received  and  well  patronized,  and  its  liberal 
success  enables  us  to  improve  and  enrich  its 
columns  from  month  to  month. 

Its  reading  and  advertising  matter  is  entirely 
chaste.  All  farmers  should  subscribe  without 
delay.  Every  household  should  enjoy  its  richly 
filled  pages. 

Subscription,  in  advance,  $4  a  year.  Single 
copies  10  cts.  Four  single  copies,  of  late  dates, 
sent  postpaid  for  25  cts.     Address 

DEWEY    &    CO., 
Publishers,  No.  338  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


EUGENE    F.     DEWEY'S 


The   Most   Complete  Invention  for  Opening- 
Cans    ever   Invented. 

No  family  that  uses  canned  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Sar- 
dines or  Oysters,  should  be  without  0  ne  of  these  con- 
venient household  tools.  No  Restaurant,  Hotel  or  Oys- 
ter Saloon  can  afford  to  do  without  one.  It  will  cut  any 
shaped  hole,  from  a  triangle  to  a  perfect  circle.  One 
sample  sent  postage  free  for  75  cents. 

AddreBB  WIESTER  &  CO., 

No.  17  New  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 

Attention,  Owners  of  Horses. 

The  ZINC  COLLAR  PAD  is 
guaranteed  to  cure  the  worst 
1  case  of  raw  and  inflamed  sore 
I  neck  in  T«"n  Days,  and  work 
the  Horse  every  day,  or  money 
refunded;  and  will  not  chafe 
or  wear  the  mane  off  of  the 
neck.  For  sale  by  Saddlery, 
Hardware  tbiablishments  and  Harness  Makers.  Manu- 
factured by  the  ZINC  COLLAR  PAD  CO.,  Buchanan, 
Michigan.  3v4-4t 

MOWER     and     REAPER 

SECTIONS 

On  hand  and  made  to  order  at  Lowest  Prices  by  the 

PACIFIC  FILE   WORKS, 

63  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 

New  FILES  on  hand.  Old  FILES  Re-Cut. 
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LIST    OF    PREMIUMS 

ON    WINE,    BRANDY,    GRAPES,    ETC., 

As  agreed  upon  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 

California   Vine-Growers  and   Wine  and 
Brandy   Association. 

Brandy. 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1871 : $26 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  gTape  brandy,  vintage  1869 25 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1868 25 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1867  or  older Diploma. 

Dry  Wines. 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1871 $25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1869 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1868 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1867  or  older Diploma. 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintagal870 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1869 , 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  18fi8 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1867  or  older Diploma. 

Sweet  "Wines. 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1871 $25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1869 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1868 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1867  or  older Diploma. 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1869 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1868 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1867  or  older Diploma. 

Special   Wines. 

Best  California  port  wine,  vintage  1871 $25 

Best  California  port  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  Cal.  port  wine,  vintage  1869  or  older Diploma. 

Best  California  sherry  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  California  sherry  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  Cal.  sherry  wine,  vintage  1869,  or  older.. Diploma. 

Best  California  sparkling  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  California  sparkling  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  California  sparkling   wine,   vintage   1869    or 

older Diploma. 

Best  California  Angelica  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  California  Angelica  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  California  Angelica  wine,  vintage  1869  orolder, 

Diploma. 

Miscellaneous. 
Best  samples  of  grape  syrup,  not  less  than  one  gal- 
lon  $20 

Best  sample    of   grape    sugar,  not  less  than  five 

pounds 20 

Best  twenty-five  pounds  of  raisins 50 

Beststill 60 

Best  grape  crusher  and  separator 50 

Best  and  cheapest  tank,  cask  or  butt  for  wine  or 

brandy  for  storage 50 

Grapes. 
Best  twelve  varieties  of  the  table  grapes,  not  lees 

than  three  bunches  each $25 

Best  six  varieties  of  table  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 20 

Best  three  varieties  of  table  grapes,  not  less  than 

three  bunches  each 15 

Best  two  varieties  of  table  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 10 

Best  one  variety  of  table  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 20 

Best  twelve  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than 

-three  bunches  each 25 

Best  six  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 20 

Best  three  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than 

three  bunches  each 15 

Best  two  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 10 

Best  one  variety  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches 20 

Best  variety  of  raisin  grapes 10 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  grapes.  ,not  less  than 

three  bunches  each 60 

Second  best  and  greatest  variety   of  grapes,  not  less 

than  three  bunches  each 40 

The  above  list  of  premiums,  together  with  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation will  be  published  in  a  pamphlet  form  for  free 
circulation  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  I.  N.  Hoag. 


L0NGSH0RES     COMBINATION      TOOL. 


This  device  is  just  what  its  name  indicates.  As  a 
Kitchen  Tool  it  is  indispensable.  It  will  fit  and  lift 
with  perfect  safety,  any  Stove  Lid,  Frying  Pan,  Pie  Pan, 
Pot,  Kettle,  or  any  other  vessel  or  dish  used  about  a 
stove.  It  is  a  complete  tool  for  stretching  carpets, 
driving  tacks,  pulling  tacks,  &c,  &c.  It  answers  the 
double  purpose  of  hammer  and  pincers,  and  is  also  a 
good  Nut  Cracker.  It  is  made  of  the  best  malleable 
iron,  and  the  Hammer,  Pincers  and  tack  puller  are  all 
hardened  bo  as  to  stand  the  roughest  usage.  An  Agent 
is  wanted  in  every  town  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  sell  this 
valuable  little  implement.  Retail  price  fifty  cents. 
Special  inducements  to  agents. 

WIESTER    &    CO., 
17  New  Montgomery  st.  (under  Grand  Hotel) ,  S.  F. 


AVERILL'S 
CHEMICAL     PAINT, 

Of  any  desired  Shade  or  Color, 

Mixed  ready  for  application,  and  sold  by  the  gallon. 

It  Is  Cheaper,  Handsomer,  more  Durable  and  Elastic 
than  the  best  of  any  other  Paint. 

Office,  corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets,  San 
Francisco.    Send  for  sample  card  and  price  list. 

16v23-3m  HELV  &  JEWELL,  Agents. 

THE  ONLY   RELIABLE  COVERING  FOR 
THE    FOOT . 

Good    Cable    Screw    Wire 
BOOTS    AND    SHOES. 


INQUIRY. 


Any  one  having  the  White  and  Black  Hermitage 
Grapes,  or  either  of  them,  will  confer  a  favor  by  ad- 
dressing H.  W.  CRABB,  Oakville,  Napa  County.        It 


DEWEY   &   CO., 

American  and  Foreign 


Hafart 


TVo.  338  Montgomery  Ht., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Patents  Obtained  Promptly. 

Caveats  Filed  Expeditiously. 

Patent  Reissues  Taken  Out. 

Patents  Secured  in  Foreign  Lands. 

Assignments  Made  and  Recorded  in  Legal  Form. 

Copies  of  Patents  and  Assignments  Procured. 

Examinations   of   Patents    made  here  and  at 
Washington. 

Examinations  made  of  Assignments  Recorded 
in  Washington. 

Examinations  Ordered  and  Reported  by  Tele- 
graph. 

Rejected  Cases  taken  up  and  Patents  Obtained. 

Interferences  Prosecuted. 

Opinions  Rendered  regarding  the  Validity  of 
Patents  and  Assignments. 

Every  Legitimate  Branch  of  Patent  Agency  Bus- 
iness promptly  and  thoroughly  conducted. 
Illustrated  Circulars  Free. 

DEWEY    &    CO., 

Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  S.  F. 


MINING  AND  SCIENTIFIC)  PEESS 

AND 

PACIFIC    EUEAL    PEESS 
steam: 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTNG  OFFICE, 

No.  414  Clay  Street, 


Below  Sausome, 


San  Francisco 


SPAULDING    &    BARTO 


PROPRIETORS. 


EVERY  VARIETY  OF 


PRINTING. 

FOB 

Business  Men,  Corporations, 

FARMEHS, 

AND   ALL 

Branches    of  Industry, 


EXECUTED    IN  THE 


BEST    MANNER, 

AT     REASONABLE      PRICES 


Music  Printing 

Executed  correctly  and  with  dispatch. 
Home,  Sweet  Home.  ^^t^  ^^^ 


■#T*£ft 


$'• 


'Mid       pleas-urcs   and        pal   -  a  •  ces, 


"  Lire      and    Let    Live," 

Having  recently  added  a  large  assortment  of  new  and 
elegant  modern  Types,  together  with  one  of  R.  Hoe's 
STEAM  CYLINDER  JOB  PRESSES,  we  are  prepared 
to  execute  all  kinds  of  Fino  Printing  equal  to  the  best 
work  done  either  here  or  in  the  East,  and  at  prices  as  low 
as  in  Chicago — or  anywhere  else. 

ByCatalogues  for  Nurseries  neatly  printed.  We  have 
a  great  variety  of  wood  engravings  especially  suited  for 
this  work.    Orders  solicited. 

SPAULDING  &  RARTO, 
(P.  O.  Box  582.)  414  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Hardware ! 


English 

and 
American 

A  Large,  Fresh  Stock  just  received.  The  old  friends 
of  the  house  especially,  as  well  as  our  later  patrons,  are 
Invited  to  send  in  their  orders.  We  are  prepared  to  fill 
such  satisfactorily  and  promptly. 

TREAD  WELL  &  CO., 

3v25-eowbp  San  Francisco. 


SEED    WHEAT. 


If   you    want    clean  Wheat,  buy   "HUNTER'S   IM- 
PROVED GRAIN  SEPARATOR."    It   separates   all  tho 
Chess,  Mustard,  Barley,  Oats,  etc.,  from  tho  Wheat,  and 
does  its  work  rapidly.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
"WTESTiSR   &   CO., 

3v4-Jui  17  New  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


TMCcletyatecl 


IRON  AXLE 


Treadwell&Co, 


PRICES  : 

Thimble  Skein,  3  inch,  $100;  3M  inch.  $105;  3)<s 
inch,  $110;  3%  inch,  $115;  4  inch,  $125— includ- 
ing in  each  case  wagon  gearing  complete,  with  whif 
netrees,  neck  yoke  and  stay  chains. 

Beds,  Brakes,  Seats,  etc.,  $40  to  $50,  complete, 
according  to  Btyle. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  buyers  to  the  superior  work- 
manship aud  finish  of  the  justly  celebrated  Wagons. 
They  are  known  throughout  the  West,  and  have  long 
taken  the  lead  of  all  others;  and  although  but  recently 
introduced  to  the  California  farmer,  have  given  the 
most  complete  satisfaction.  There  is  no  factory  in  the 
United  States  where  greater  care  is  given  to  the  selection 
of  material  used  than  that  of  Winchester  &  Partridge, 
the  builders  of  these  Wagons,  in  Wisconsin.  The  timber 
is  of  the  choicest  selection,  and  the  iron  used,  the  best 
that  can  be  obtained.  The  manufacturers  say:  "A 
thorough  system  of  inspectiou  is  strictly  adhered  to,  so 
that  we  are  prepared  to  warrant  each  part  to  be  perfect; 
if  defective  it  will  bereplactd  without  charge."  We 
claim  by  actual  test  a  saving  of  fifteen  peb  cent,  in 
draft  over  any  other  Wagon  offered  for  sale. 
This  ease  of  draft  has  been  accomplished  after  years  of 
close  study,  and  on  strictly  scientific  principles,  and  is  a 
secret  known  only  to  ourselves. 

Knowing  that  a  wagon  to  be  popular  in  California, 
must  be  a  g-ooil  one,  and  desiring  to  bring  out  for  our 
trade  not  only  the  best  Farm  Wagon  in  the  country, 
but  one  also  that  could  be  sold  at  a  popular  price,  we 
sought  among  the  largest  manufactnries  of  the  West, 
and  finally  selected  "The  Whitewater"  as  the  Wagon 
before  all  others  for  the  California  trade.  The  manu- 
facturers of  these  Wagons  are  among  the  oldeBt  and 
largest  in  the  United  States,  having  been  established  in 
1847,  and  their  Wagons  may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  Wagon  Beds,  Brakes  and 
Seats,  in  any  style  to  suit  customers  and  the  trade.  Our 
California  Rack  Bed  is  far  superior  to  any  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  side  pieces  are  made  of  2x6  oak;  the  bed  is  14 
feet  long,  and  the  spring  seat  4  feet  from  box — giving 
ample  room  to  load  sacks,  wood,  etc.,  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  driver.  Our  California  Roller  Brake  can 
be  used  with  or  without  box.  These  beds,  as  well  as 
the  "Whitewater"  running-gears,  are  made  expressly 
for  our  own  trade,  and  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  Cali- 
fornia use.  The  brakes  have  hardwood  bars,  and 
the  seats  hardwood  standards;  the  beds  are  nicely 
proportioned,  well  framed  and  bolted  together,  painted 
inside  and  outside,  neatly  striped  and  ornamented,  and 
well  varnished.  The  wheels  of  the  "Whitewater"  are 
extra  heavy,  with  slope-shouldered  or  wedge-shaped 
spokes,  in  large  hubs  and  deep  felloes,  wide  and  heavy 
tires  riveted  on  through  every  joint.  The  axles  to  our 
Thimble-Skein  Wagons  are  made  large  and  strong, 
and  of  thoroughly  seasoned  hickory. 

If  you  want  a  Wagon,  and  want  a  good  one,  at  a  low 
price,  give  the  "Whitewater"  a  trial. 

TREADWELL  &  CO., 


2v4tf 


San  Francisco, 
General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  States. 


FAIRBANKS. 


WEIGH 


THE    UNITED    STATES 

STANDARD, 

6,000  to  40,000  Pounds  Capacity. 

THE    SAME     SCALE     IS     USED    FOR    WEIGHING 
CATTLE,    HOGS,    ETC. 

Scales  of  every  kind.    Address 

FAIRBANKS  &  HUTCHINSON, 

126  California  street,  San  Francisco. 

Agents  for  Miles'  Alarm  Money  Drawers. 
17v3-eowbp6m 


UNIVERSALLY  PRAISED 

By  those  who  have  seen  them,  aro  the  following  three 
Books,  already  popular,  although  the  first  has  just  is- 
sued from  the  Press. 

THE      STANDARD, 

By  Ii.  O.  Emerson  and  H.  R.  Palmer. 

400pages.  Fine  Singing  School  Course.  Largo  collec- 
tion of  the  best  Anthems  and  Tunes.  20,000  copies  al- 
ready ordered.  The  Banner  Church  Music  Book  of  the 
Season.  Price,  $1.60;  $13.50  per  doz.  Specimens  sent, 
post-free,  for  the  present,  for  $1.26. 

Spjirliling^    Rubies  ! 

By  A.  Hull  and  H.  Sanders. 

Beautiful  Sabbath   Rchool  Singing    Bookl      No  sleepy 
nes  or  words.    Wide-awake  songs  by  wide-awake  au- 
thors.    Price  36  cents. 

THE  PILGRIM'S  HARP, 

By  Asa  Hull. 

210  pages.  Remarkably  good  for  Vestries,  and  for  use 
In  Prayer  Meetings.  8mall,  very  clear  print.  Large 
number  of  tho  most  popular  tunes.    Price, 60  cents. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO..  Boston. 
0.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


Purchasers  please  any  advertised  in  Pacific  Rnral  Preae. 
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Important    to    Wool    Growers. 


PURE    BLOODED 

FRENCH    MERINO    RAMS 

FOR    SALE    BY    ROBERT    BLACOW, 
Of  Centerville,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 

These  Rams  are  guaranteed  to  be  pure  blooded  French 
Merino,  and  I  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  them 
from  those  who  desire  to  see  or  purchase  the  best  and 
purest  of  stock.  16v3-6m 


LANDRUM    &    RODGERS, 


Importers  and  Dealers  di 

Cotswold  Sheep  and  An- 
gora Goats. 


A  large  lot  of  Angora  Goats  and  Cotswold  Sheep  for 
sale.  Also  10U  Southdown  and  Cotswold  graded  Rains, 
and  Angora  graded  Bucks  up  to  31-^2. 

All  of  the  above  will  be  sold  on  reasonable  terms  and 
delivered  on  the  curs  at  Watsonville  free  of  charge. 

We  are  expecting  a  largo  lot  of  Goats  from  the  East. 


Address 
2v4-3m 


LANDRUM  &  RODGERS, 
Yi'atsonville,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


THOS.  BUTTERFIELD  &  SON, 

Breeders  and  Dnportere  of  the 

Cotswold,  Lincoln,  Leicester, 

Texel  and  South  Down 

HHEEP. 

ALSO,    THE    ANGORA    COAT. 

Now  offer  for  sale  the  Pure  Bred  and  High  Grades. 
We  have  a  good  lot  of  Bucks  of  crosses  between  the 
Cotswold  and  South  Down,  between  the  Lincoln  and 
Leicester,  and  the  Lincoln  and  Merino. 

THOS.  BUTTERFIELD  fc  SON, 

3v4-10t  Hollister,  Monterey  County,  Cal. 


FULL    BLOODED    STOCK    FOR    SALE. 


The  undersigned  has  perfected  arrangements  to  re- 
ceive consignments  of  the  Best  Bred  Stock  from  Europe 
and  the  Eastern  States,  consisting  of  Short-horned 
Durham,  Devon  and  Alderney  Cattle;  Cotswold,  Span- 
ish Merino  and  Silesian  Sheep;  Angora  Goats;  Berk- 
shire  and  Essex  Swine.  All  of  which  will  be  sold  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  pedigrees  guaranteed.  Persons 
living  in  Utah  or  Nevada,  by  giving  timely  notice,  may 
have  stock  delivered  on  their  way  westward,  thereby 
saving  the  cost  of  freight  back. 

26v3-tf  ROBERT  BECK. 


WATT    &    MCLENNAN, 

WOOL    COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

625  Sansome  street,  corner  Jackson,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Receive     Consignments    of    Wool,    Sheep 
Skins,  Hides,  etc.    Liberal  advances  made  to 
consignors.     Keep  on  hand  the  best  quality  of 
Wool  Sacks,  Twines,  and  other  supplies. 
10v3-3m 


WONDERFUL    AUTOMATON 
COW  MILKER. 

Will  Milk  any  Cow  in  Two  to  Four  Minutes. 

1VO    LABOR! 

Can  be  used  by  a  child  of  12  years.     A 11  you  have  to 
do  is  to  hold  the  pail  and  LET  THE  MILK  KIN. 
Right  for  sale.     Retail  price  $5. 
Address  or  apply  to 

W.  WARNER  HENRY, 
2v4.1m  421  Clay  street,  San  Francisco. 


"Wanted,  Agents! 

$100  to  $250  per  month,  everywhere,  male  and 
female,  to  introduce  the  Latest  improved,  most  Simple 
and  perfect 

Shuttle    Sewing    Machine 

Ever  invented.  We  challenge  tho  world  to  compete 
with  it.  Price  only  $18,  and  fully  warranted  for  five 
years,  making  the  Elastic  Lock  Stitch,  alike  on  both 
sides.  The  same  as  all  the  high  priced  Shuttle  ma- 
chines.    Also,    the    celebrated    and    latest    improved 

Common  Sense  Family  Sewing  Machine. 
Price  only  $15,  and  fully  warranted  for  five  years. 
These  machines  will  Stitch,  Hem,  Fell,  Tuck,  Quilt, 
Cord,  Bind,  Braid  and  Embroider  in  a  most  superior 
manner,  and  are  warranted  to  do  all  work  that  can  bo 
done  on  any  high  priced  machine  in  the  world.  For 
Circulars  and  termB,  address  8.  WYNKOOP  *  CO.  2054, 
Ridge  Avenue,  or  P.  O.  Box  2726,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

22v3-3m 


ATWOOD    &    BODWELL, 

Nos.  211  and  213  Mission  Street SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF    THE 

EXCELSIOR     AND     GOLDEN     STATE     WINDMILLS, 

WINDMILL    BRASS   PUMPS,    WATER    TANKS,    ETC. 
Also,  the  Little  Giant  and  Excelsior  Sweep  Horse  Powers — more  exten- 
sively used  and  giving  better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  Powers  in  the  State. 


We    are    the    Largest    Manufacturers    of    Pumping    Machinery 
on  the   Pacific   Coast. 

N.  B.— We  have  made  the  manufacture  of  Windmills  a  specialty  the  past  ten  years. 
Duringthe  last  five  years  we  have  manufactured  and  put  in  operation  a  greater  number  of  Mills  than  any  other 
firm  in  the  State  ;  and  we  believe  that  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  more  than  any  other  two  firms;  which  fact 
is  the  best  proof  in  the  world  of  the  superiority  of  our  machines.    We  guarantee  all  our  work,  and  we  have 

NEVER   FAILED    TO    FULFILL,   OCR  GUARANTEES.  4v2-lam3ni 

■ 


TUSTIN'S  PATENT 

FIRST      PREMIUM      WINDMILLS 

ARE  THE  MOST  POPULAR 
Of   any    on    the    Pacific    Coast. 
State  and  County  Rights  for  sale. 
Semi  for  a  Descriptive  Circular  containing  Price  List 
and  all  other  particulars,  postage  free. 

TTJSTIN'S   ECLIPSE   HORSEPOWER 


Eureka. 


Economy. 


Is  now  the  favorite  of  this  State,   and  sells  three  to  one  of  any  other  make. 

Manufactory,  corner  of  Market  and  Beale  streets San  Francisco. 

"W.    I.    T€8TIN,    Inventor    and    Patentee, 
sel6-lam3m  And  Pioneer  Windmill  Manufacturer  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE    CELEBRATED 

CHALLENGE   FEED     MILL, 


For  Farm  use  and  Custom  work.  The  only  Practica 
Farm  Feed  Mill  ever  invented.  Can  bo  used  with  from  one 
to  eight-horse  power,  and  ffrindB  from  2-V)  lbs.  to  one  ton  of 
barley  per  hour.  Price  of  Mills  from  $75  to  $100,  according 
to  size.  Adapted  to  Wind,  Water  Steam,  or  Horse  Power. 
The  grinding  surface  is  adjustable,  and  can  he  replaced  in 
fifteen  minuxea  it  on  expense  of  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and 
a  quarter.  Over  3,000  now  in  use.  Every  Mill  warranted  to 
give  satisfaction.  For  sale  by  all  leading  agricultural  firms 
on  the  coast.  For  further  particulars  Bend  for  circular. 
M.  S.  BO WDISH,  General  Agent, 
With  Hawley  4  Co.,  cor.  California  an<i  Battery  sts., 

18v3-sa  San  Francisco. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.       N.  W.  SPATJLDING.       J.  PATTERSON. 


THE    PATENT 


Novelty  Mill  and  Grain  Separator 


Is  one  of  the  gr  -atost  improvements  of  the  age  for 
cleaning  and  separating  grain,  while  it  combines  all  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  First-class  Fanning  Mill  It  also 
far  excels  anything  that  has  been  invented  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  grain.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  all 
the  different  kinds  of  Mixed  Grain.  It  takes  out  Mus- 
tard, Grass  Seeds,  Barh  y  and  Oats,  and  makes  two  dis- 
tinct qualities  of  wheat  if  desired. 

For  further  information  apply  to  R.  STONE. 

Iv4-3ni  422  Battery  street,  San  Francisco. 


Pacific   Saw    Manufacturing   Co., 

17  and  19  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco. 
REAPING    AND    MOWING    MACHINE    SECTIONS 
made  to  order— Three  Dollars  ppr  Dozen.    SAWS  of  every 
description  on  hand  and  made  to  order.    All  work  war- 
ranted. llvJ-tf 
15v3-3m 


CHINESE  SERVANTS  AND  LABORERS 
of  all  kinds  furnished  at  the  shortest  notice  by  apply- 
ing to  WOLF  U.  CO.,  510  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 
13v24-3m 


Three  sires,  warranted  to  clean  from  60  to  200  bushels 
per  hour,  according  to  size.    PriceB,  $40,  $50  and  $75. 

First  Premiums  at  California  State  Fairs  in  1870  and 
1871.  Warranted  to  separate  Mustard  Seed,  Cheat,  Bar- 
ley and  Oats,  from  Wheat.  Cleans  the  Morning  Glory 
Seed  from  Alfalfa. 

Circulars  mailed  on  application.    Address 

NASH,  MILLER  &  CO., 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

N.  B.— All  the  Nash  &  Cutts  Steam  Separators  are 
fully  warranted.  3v4-15t 


Endless    Chain   Elevator, 

FOR   RAISING   WATER    FROM   WELLS. 

BALL  &  CRARY,  Patentees. 


The  inventor  claims  that  his  ELEVATOR  excels  any 
other  apparatus  that  has  ever  been  brought  before  the 
public  for  the  purpose  of  raising  water  from  wells.  Its 
chief  merits  are:  First— The  water  is  obtained  from  the 
well  in  a  purer  and  colder  state,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
drawn  from  near  the  bottom.  Second— It  is  operated  with 
the  least  difficulty,  particularly  in  lifting  a  certain  amount 
of  water  from  any  depth  in  a  given  time,  as  compared  with 
any  other  mode.  Third— It  obviates  all  necessity  for  going 
down  into  the  well  in  putting  in  the  machinery,  or  for  re- 
pairing the  same,  as  such  labor  can  be  perforraeil  at  the 
surface.  Fourth— It  can  be  easily  taken  out  of  one  well 
and  transferred  to  another.  Fifth— It  is  less  liable  to  get 
out  of  repair— but  when  repairs  are  necessary  they  can  be 
easily  made  by  any  one;  the  action  made  by  the  Endless 
Chain  and  buckets  keeps  the  well  properly  ventilated; 
there  is  no  possibility  for  the  person  operating  it  [  nor  for  a 
child  ]  to  fall  into  the  well . 

P.  S. — These  Elevators  are  now  being  made  by  new 
machinery  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  will  be  sold  at  a  re- 
duction of  $10  or  more  on  former  prices.  They  will  be 
on  exhibition  at  the  State  Fair  in  Sacramento  this 
season 

For  circulars  and  particulars  address 


2v4tf 


JOHN  A.  BALL, 

Grass  Valley,  Nevada  Co.,;Cal. 


THE 


Will  sew  everything  needed  In  a  family,  from 
the  heaviest  to  the  lightest  fabric 

IT  IKiIS  MORE  WORK, 

MORE  KINDS  OF  WORK, 

\  M)   III'  I  I  1  K  WORK, 

Than  any  other  machine. 

If  there  is  a  Florence  Sewing  Ma- 
chine within  one  thousand  miles  of 
San  Francisco  not  working  well  and 
giving  entire  satisfaction,  if  I  am  in- 
formed of  it,  it  will  be  attended  to 
without  expense  of  any  kind  to  the 
owner. 

SAMUEL  HILL,  Agent, 

19  New  Montgomery  Street, 
Grand  Hotel  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  eamples  of 
the  work.  Active  Agent*  wanted  in 
every  place. 


To    Parties    About    Building. 


tion.    Address 
6-v24-sa 


A  person  who  is 
competent  to  prepare 
plans  and  take  charge 
of  the  construction  of 
Dwellings, Mills, Bridg- 
es, or  other  architec- 
tural improvements, 
will  make  favorable 
engagements  with  per- 
sona or  corporations  in 
the  city  or  the  interior, 
lias  had  full  experience 
on  this  coast,  and  can 
Insure    good    satisfac- 

EDW.    W.    TUFT, 

No.  626  Jessie  street,  San  Francisco 


THRESHING    AND    REAPING 
Lubricating  Oil. 

We  Invito  attention  to  this  superior  Lubricator,  spe- 
cially for  all  out  door  machinery  exposed  to  the  dust 
and  dry  air  of  a  California  climate.  Being  of  Heavier 
Gravity  than  Sperm,  a  less  quantity  Is  needed.  It 
neither  gums  or  becomes  thick  and  sticky,  like  the  ordi- 
nary machine  oil  in  common  nse,  with  a  saving  of  from 
15  to  25  per  cent,  in  reduced  friction,  and  at  a  coat  60 
per  cent,  less  than  the  best  Lard  Oil. 

W.  STRINGER  &  CO., 

20v4-3m  424  Davis  street,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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BEIGHT    UNION    SAFETY    LAMP. 


IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS. 


It  will  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Farmers  of  California 
to  know  that  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
manufacturers  of  the 

KIRBY  REAPING  &  MOWING  MACHINES 

Have  established  an  office  on  the  corner  of  Clay  and  Da- 
vis streets,  San  Francisco,  for  the  sale  of  their  Celebrated 
Machines.  The  KIRBY  COMBINED  is  a  machine  that 
has  been  favorably  known  on  this  coast  for  the  last  ten 
years.  Its  performance  as  a  reaper  or  mower,  as  a 
band-rake  or  self-rake  machine,  has  never  been  ex- 
celled; and  while  it  has  kept  up  with  all  the  late  im- 
provements, we  present  it  this  year  with  the  new  BAL- 
TIMORE 9ELF-RAKE,  which  has  proved  itself  to  be 
all  that  can  be  required  in  that  line. 


We  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  two-wheeled 
kirby  mower,  a  late  invention  of  three  years  successful 
test.  It  embraces  several  new  features  which  no  other 
two-wheeled  Mower  has  ever  yet  attained,  and  which 
gives  it  several  advantages  which  no  other  machine  of 
its  kind  possesses,  among  which  are, 

1st — A  jointed  pitman,  which  allows  the  knife  or 
cutter-bar  to  work  on  ant  angle  without  extra  strain 

OR  FRICTION. 

2d — It  can  be  run  with  a  stiff  or  limber  pole,  as 

DESIRED. 

3d— The  points  of  the  yards  or  fingers  can  be  made  to 
pick  at  any  angle  to  suit  the  condition  of  grass  or  ground. 

4th — The  driver's  seat  is  also  a  lever  to  command  the 
heel  of  the  Cutter-bar,  and  also  to  change  the  pick  of 
the  guards. 

6th — A  new  device  of  the  Pitman,  expressly  designed 
for  California,  by  which  it  will  take  up  its  own  weir, 
thus  preventing  shake  or  jar  and  the  breaking  of  the 
knives    . 

There  are  other  points  of  advantage  we  will  omit  to 
mention,  but  which  can  be  readily  seen  by  the  Farmer 
on  investigation. 

We  design  to  have  local  agencies  at  all  the  principal 
points  of  trade  in  the  State,  where  the  Farmer  can  inves- 
tigate the  merits  of  the  Machines  before  purchasing 
elsewhere. 

D.  M.  OSBOBNE  &  CO. 
Corner  Clay  and  Davis  streets,  San  Francisco. 

By  OMAR  JEWELL,  Manager.  18v3-3m 


Hill's  Patent  Eureka  Gang  Plow. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  these 
Plows,  are  entitled  to  preference  over  any  other  Plow 
in  use.  They  are  made  of  the  best  material,  and  every 
Plow  warranted.  They  are  of  light  draught,  easily 
adapted  to  any  depth,  and  are  very  easily   handled. 

They  will  plow  any  kind  of  soil,  and  leave  the  ground 
In  perfect  order. 

FIRST    PREMIUMS! 

These  Plows  have  taken  First  Premiums  at  the  State 
Fair,  at  the  Northern  Distrii  t  Fair,  at  the  Upper  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Fair,  and  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
Premium  of  $40  for  the  best  Gang  Plow,  after  a  fair  test 
and  competition  with  the  leading  Plows  of  the  State. 

Champion  Deep-Tilling  Stubble  Plow, 

Took  the  First  Premium  over  all  competitors  at  the 
State  Fair,  1871.    It  furrows  14  in.  deep  and  24  wide 
This  Gang  Plow  combines  durability  with  cheapness, 

being  made  entirely  of  iron  by  experienced  workmen,  of 

the  best  material.    Over  three  hundred  are  now  in  use, 

and  all  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  at  Marysville  by 

HILL,  &  KNAUOH, 

And  also  by  most  leading  Agricultural  Dealers  in  the 
State.    Send  at  once  for  Circulars,  prices,  etc.       21v3 


MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON'S 


Took  the  Premium  over  all  at  the  great  Plowing 
Match  in  Stockton,  in  1870. 

This  Plow  is  thoroughly  made  by  practical  men  who 
have  been  long  in  the  business  and  know  what  is  re 
quired  in  the  construction  of  Gang  Plows.  It  is  quickly 
adjusted.  Sufficient  play  is  given  so  thattbe  tongue  will 
pass  over  cradle  knolls  without  changing  the  working 
position  of  the  shares.  It  Is  so  constructed  that  the 
wheels  themselves  govern  the  action  of  the  Plow  cor- 
rectly. It  has  various  points  of  superiority,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  as  the  Best  and  Most  Desirable  Gang  Plow 
In  the  world.    Send  for  circular  to 

MATTESON    &   WILLIAMSON, 

14v2-3m  Stockton,  Cal. 


A.    lNe~w    Firm. 

JEWELL  &  FLINT,  General  Commisston 
Merchants,  and  Sacramento  Agents  for  Walter  A. 
Wood's  Harvesting  Machines,  No.  39  Front  street,  be- 
tween J  and  E,  Sacramento,  G.  R.  JEWELL, 

16v3-3m  T.  B.  FLINT. 


A    CALIFORNIA    INVENTION. 


Patented  May  30, 1871.    Is  the  Best  and  Safest  Lamp  ever 
put  in  the  market,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1st.— The  Lamp  is  constructed  with  two  tubes,  as  will  be 
seen  in  cut,  the  outside  one  (D)  intended  only  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  burner,  and  the  inside  one  (C)  to  contain  oil  and 
receive  the  wick.  As  there  is  no  connection  between  these 
tubes,  it  will  be  evident  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  commu- 
nicating any  heat  to  the  oil :  and  as  long  us  the  oil  in  a  Lamp 
can  be  kept  perfectly  cool,  there  is,  of  course,  no  chance  for  an 
explosion. 

This  Lamp  Is  the  only  one  ever  invented  in  which  this  result 
has  been  secured. 

k.-  2d.— When  the  burner  is  attached  to  the  Lamp  it  will  be 
seen  that  there 
ia  no  opportu- 
nity for  the  oil 
toescapeshould 
the  Lamp  be 
overturned, 
and  in  case  any 
accident  sho'ld 
occur  the  worst 


sue  would  be 
the  breaking  of 
a  chimney  or 
shade.  From 
these  facts  it 
will  be  evident 
that  those  who 

of  0iF,t.tnrB»T«imp-  wil1  *e?ur?  themselves  against  the  possibility 

Irt  0rr?3'PIl0910n<»n8in(!  from  the  use  of  kerosene  oil. 
„..„°;T„ '";" mP  Jf  ?t'  ongly  and  well  made,  attractive  in  ap- 
F™"'a ?d  something  entirely  new  and  novel.  It  will  burn 
it  ™,?,kLJ °ap,ted  t0  an>'  burner.  With  all  of  these  advantages 
iin^H  ♦„  £„  clleaPne88.  and  from  present  indications  it  is  des- 
tined to  become  very  popular. 

fr„„4,  »i7IT.hl tube  J°  wh,ch  the  burner  Is  attached  (D)  is  free 

i^m„w„       b,e£f  theo'l,(0).anda  space  for  air,  passing  from 

the  lower  end  between  the  tube  of  the  burner  and  the  tube  of 

the  oil,  keeps  it  always  cool. 

Lamp .      une  |>u'ner  i8  the  cau9e   of  generating  the  gas  in  a 

not  do  it  in  this 

Lamp,  as  the 

burner  is  set  on 

a     tube     which 

contains  no  oil, 

consequently    it 

cannot  make 

any  tras. 

6th  — Tn  case 
of  accident,  the 
Lamp  falling  or 
thrown  over,  by 
which  many  ex- 
plosions occur, 
is  the  cause  of 
the  oil  rushing 
to  the  flame.  In 
this  Lamp  it  is 
not  so;  it  can 
be  thrown  over  and  cannot  send  the  oil  tothe  flame ;  it  will  run 
from  it,  so  theie  is  no  danger  of  catching  tire. 


This  Lamp  can  be  filled  from  the  fount,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  screw. 

This  Lamp  can  be  attached  to  any  Chandelier  orBracket 
made. 

State  and  County  Rights  for  Sale.    Agents  Wanted. 


The  "BEIGHT  UNION  "  and  all  Trimmings  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  Patentee, 


lvltf 


L.    MERRELL, 

No,  148  J  Street,  Sacramento. 


THE      OLD 


Maple     Leaf    Nursery. 


Has  constant- 
varieties  of 
ORNAMENT- 
GREEN  and 
SHRUBS;  also 
ment  of  Choico 
merous  to 
Green  House 
ers  and  Bulbs, 
and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  are  for  sale  by 

L.  M.  NEWSOM,  Proprietor, 
12v3-tf  Washington  street,  Brooklyn,  Cal 


ly  on  hand  all 
FECIT  AND 
AL  EVER- 
DECIDUOUS 
a  large  assort- 
ROSEStoonu- 
mention. 
Plants,  Flow- 
Garden,  Grass 


H.  K.  0UMMING3. 

1858. 


J.  M.  MAXWELL. 
1871. 


HENRY  K.  CUMMINGS  &  CO., 

Wholesale   Fruit  and  Produce   Commission 
House, 

ESTABLISHED    1858. 

415  and  417  Davis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 

Jo  interests  that  will  conflict  with  those  of  the  producer. 

4v23-ly 


GEORGE    HUGHES, 
FRUIT,    PRODUCE, 

And     General     Commission     Merchant, 

313  and  315  Washington  street, 
Between  Front  and  Battery SAN  FRANCISCO 


HOUSE  ESTABLISHED^  16.50. 
14v3-Bm 


SAVE    $40!     WHY  PAY   $80? 

THE    IMPROVED 

Home    Shuttle   Sewing    Machine. 

PRICE    $40. 

ThiB  has  no  superior  as  a  Family  Machine.  It  uses  a 
Shuttle  and  Straight  Necdlo  and  two  threads.  It  makes 
the  Lock  Stitch  (alike  on  both  sides).  It  Is  simple, 
easy  to  understand,  and  light  to  run.  Send  for  a  Circu- 
lar.   Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

E.  W.  HAINES,  General  Agent, 

17   New  Montgomery  street,   Grand   Hotel   Building, 
San  Fuancisoo. 


The  Undersigned  Having  Adopted 
TANK     MAKING 

As  their  specialty,  are  now  prepared  to  manufacture 

Tanks  of  Any  Description 

— AT  THE — 

LOWEST  REASONABLE  RATES. 

We  are  constantly  erecting  new  and  improved  machin- 
ery in  our  Factory,  to  facilitate  our  work;  we  have  also 
erected  a  large  steam  chest,  capable  oi  steaming  lumber 
of  any  description  used  by  us.  We  are  also  constantly 
receiving  and  preparing  large  quantities  of 

Split   Mendocino   Redwood 

FOR  THE  SPECIAL  PURPOSE  OF  MAKING 

LARGE 
WINE    TANKS    AND     CASKS 

Thoroughly  steaming  the  lumber  before  making  up 
from  6  to  8  days  and  then  drying  and  seasoning  6  to  8 
days.    The  following  is  our  price  list  of  ordinary 

Redwood  Water  Tanks, 

made  of  2  inch  sawed  lumber  clear  of  knots  and  sap — 
a  discount  made  if  the  lumber  is  not  steamed. 

1,000  to  2,000  gallons,  bound  with  5  hoops  1  '4.  X  ii 
and  1  hoop  1  \  x  3-16. 

2,500  to  4,500  gallonB,  bound  with  4  hoops  1  x  \  and  2 
hoop  2  x  3-16 

4,500  to  7,500  gallons,  bound  with  5  hoops  1\s.M  and 

2  hoop  2  y  X3-16. 

7,500  to  15,000  gallons,  6  hoops,2Mx!j  and 2  hoops  2 X 
X3-16. 
15,000  to  20,000  gallons,  bound  with  8  hoops  3x^  and 

3  hoops  3x3-16. 

PRICE,    -    From  1 1-4  to  3  cts.  per  Gall. 

Small  tanks  also  mado  to  order,  also  tanks  of  any 
lumber  desired. 

ALL  WINE  TANKS  made  of  SPLIT  lumber  2M 
Inch  thick,  steamed  and  thoroughly  seasoned,  from  2c. 
to3J$  o.  per  gallon. 

WINE   TANKS  WITH   DOUBLE  HEAD 

Manhole  and  with  our  newly  invented  appliance  for 
fllliug  and  keeping  them  entirely  full,  lroin3}s;c.to5;<;c. 
per  gallon. 

KEDWOOD  CASKS  (split  lumber,)  with  oak  middle 
piece  and  gate,  from  7  to  9  c.  per  gallon. 

OAK  CASKS  (full  stock,)  from  12)4  to  16  c.  per  gallon. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

For  further  particulars  address. 

M.  FULDA  &  SONS, 

Cor.   Commercial  and   Dram    Streets,  S.  F. 


STUDEBAKER     WAGONS 

Have  become 

The  Standard  Wagons  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

For  Quality, 

Durability, 

Light  Running, 

Good  Proportion, 

and  excellf.nt  style, 
They    Have    no    Peer-. 
Iron  Axle, 

Thimble  Skein, 

Header  and 

Spring  Waoons, 
Of  all  sizes,  with   heavy  tires  rivited  on,  always  on 
hand  and  sold  tor  $100  to  $165. 

Having  established  a  Manufactory  to  build  Wagons, 
Beds,  Brakes  and  Seats,  I  am  better  prepared  than 
ever  to  furnish 

Just  the  Kinds  of  Wagons  Needed, 
As  I  make  a  specialty  of  the  wagon  trade. 

The  attention  of  Deaiers  is  especially  requested. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

16v3-3m  E.  E.  AMES,  General  Agent. 

Factory  and  Depot,  217  and  219  K  street,  Sacramento. 


Thimble-Skein  Farm  Wagons. 


JUST    RECEIVED    FROM 
THE      CELEBRATED     ZTJFELT     &     CO., 

Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis.,  established  in  1850.    Also  the 

Celebrated    La   Belle    Wagon, 

Manufactured  by  FAENSWORTH,  WOODWARD  &  CO., 
At  Fon  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Price  List  of  either  of  the  above  named  Wagons. 

3  in  Thimble  Skein . .  $120 
3H  "  "  "  ..  125 
•iH  "        "             "     ..  130 

4  "        "  "     ..  140 
Above  prices  include  Box 

and  Top-Box,  Spring-Seat, 
Brake,  Double  and  Single- 
Trees,  Stay  Chains,  Neck- 
Yoke  and  Wrench.  Racks 
with  California  Brakes,  in 
lieu  of  Boxes,  $5  additional. 


3  in  Running  Gear.  .$90 
35*  "  "  "...  95 
3^  "         "            -     ...100 

4  "         "  "     ...110 


Above  prices  include 
Double  and  Single-Trees, 
Stay  Chains,  Neck-Yoke 
and  Wrench. 

All  sizes  of  Wagons  with  Boxes,  Brakes  and  Spring 
Seats,  or  without.  All  Wagons  are  manufactured  to  my 
order  for  this  coast,  and  are  warranted  for  two  years  in 
any  climate,  and  will  be  delivered  on  board  of  any  boat 
or  railroad  cars  free  of  expense  to  the  purchaser. 

DAVID    I>.    MILLER'S, 

IMPORTER    AND    MANUFACTURER, 

715  Market  street,  near  Third San  Francisco. 

19v4-9m 


FIRST  PREMIUM  AWARDED  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1870;  also  First  Premium  at  Mechanics'  Fair,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1871;  and  Silver  Medal  and  First  Premium  for 
best  Farm  Wagon,  and  First  Premium  for  the  best  im- 
proved Thimble  Skein  at  State  Fair,  1871.  Also  State 
Fair  GOLD  MEDAL  for  1871. 


ap22-3m 


E    SOULE, 

San  Quentin,  Cal. 


THE    CALIFORNIA 
Safety  Gas  Lamp. 


This  New  Gas  Lamp  takes  the 
place  of  the  Candle,  the  Coal  Oil 
Lamp  and  Coal  Gas,  and  costs  only 

One-Half  Cent  per  Hour. 

Any  person  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  this  Lamp  care- 
fully, will  see  that  it  will  not  ex- 
plode. 

The  flame  is  as  white  and  brilliant 

as  coal  gas,  and  produces  neither 

Smoke  nor  Smell.    No  CIiimney  i> 

Required. 

It  makes  its  own  gas  as  fast  as  it  is  required,  and  when 

the  light  is  blown  out  the  gas  ceases  to  be  generated. 

One  Burner  is  Equal  to  Six  Candles. 

This  Lamp  burns  Refined  Petroleum,  Gasoline,  Dan- 
forth's  Oil  or  Taylor's  Safety  Fluid.  Oil  expressly  pre- 
pared for  the  Lamp  furnished  by  the  undersigned  in 
quantities  to  suit.  WIESTEB  &  CO., 

17  New  Montgomery  street,  Grand  Hotel,  S.  F. 


CO-OPERATIVE    MARBLE    WORKS. 

JOHN  DANIEL  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Monuments,    Headstones,    Tombs, 

MANTEL    PIECES,    ETC., 

421    Pine    street,    between    Montgomery    and  | 

Kearny,  San  Francisco. 

21v2-ly 


St.    Augustine's    College,    Benicia,    Cal. 

ENGLISH  AND  CLASSICAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Boys  prepared  for  the  Universities  or  for  Business. 

Healthy  location.  New  and  large  Buildings.  Military 
discipline.    First  grade  Teachers. 

References  In  San  Francisco:  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Kip, 
Rev.  Drs.Lathrop  and  Tyman,  and  numerous  patrons. 

Trinity  Term  for  1872  begins  August  1st. 

For  Catalogues,  giving  particulars,  apply  to 

lv4-6t  KEY.  W.  P.  TUCKER,  Hector,  BenicU. 
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SEWING    MACHINES. 


Something  New  Regarding  Them— The  Ex- 
tension of  Patents— A  New  Feature  in  the 
Trade— The  Clearance  Sale  of  the  Wilcox 
&  Gibbs  Sewing  Machine  Company— Its 
Effect  Upon  the  Trade-  The  Advantages  to 
the  Poorer  Classes. 

Almost  daily  something  new  is  coming  to  light  in  the 
great  Sewing  Machine  interest,  which  has  assumed  such 
huge  proportions  during  the  past  few  years,  employing 
millions  ot  capital,  and  affording  a  meanB  of  sustenance 
to  thousands  of  hoth  sexes.  Just  now  the  interest  of 
the  public,  in  connection  with  the  Sewing  Machine 
trade,  centres  upon  Congress  where  an  effort  is  making 
to  secure  the  extension  of  an  important  patent,  in  which 
all  Sewing  Machine  companies  have  a  common  inter- 
est. What  the  result  will  be  it  is  impossible  to  conject- 
ure; but  even  if  it  should  be  adverse  to  the  Sewing  Ma- 
chine interest,  we  surmise  that  the  duors  of  the  trade 
will  hardly  be  thrown  open  to  piratical  competition,  as 
there  are  doubtless,  behind  this  patent,  others,  from 
which  Sewing  Machine  men  can  defend  their  interests. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result,  the  several  companies  are 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  activity,  and  conse- 
quently there  was  never  atime  when  the  stir  in  theSew- 
ing  Machine  world  was  so  unceasing,  and  the  parties 
interested  more  earnest  in  their  efforts  to  advance  the 
material  interests  of  their  respective  machines. 

A  significant,  and  by  the  way,  a  somewhat  novel  fea- 
ture of  the  trade,  was  a  great  "clearing  out  "  sale  of  the 
Wilcox  k  Gibbs  Sewing  Machine  Company,  the  17th  and 
18th  instant.  This  Company  had  since  January  1,  accu- 
mulated some  twelve  hundred  machines,  of  the  double 
thread  varieties,  which  had  been  taken  in  as  part  pay- 
ment for  their  own  machines.  These  they  determined 
to  dispose  of  at  public  instead  of  private  sale,  as  has 
been  their  custom  heretofore.  As  might  have  been  ex. 
pected,  the  idea  created  a  sensation  in  the  Sewing  Ma- 
chine world,  and  while  the  Wilcox  k  Gibbs  Company 
doubtless  intended  simply  to  dispose  of  an  accumula- 
tion which  had  become  somewhat  cumbersome,  the 
effects  reach  much  farther  and  cannot  fail  to  have  an 
important  and  beneficial  influence  upon  the  business  of 
the  Company. 

The  Wilcox  &  Gibbs  Company  could  not  possibly 
have  hit  upon  a  happier  method  of  bringing  their  claim 
to  superiority  before  the  public  than  by  offering  at  pub- 
lic sale  the  result  of  their  active  competition  with  the 
rival  companies.  In  fact,  behind  this  systematic  clear- 
ing out  of  second-hand  machines  there  is  a  lesson  which 
can  not  but  be  apparent  even  to  a  casual  observer,  and 
which  the  public  would  do  well  to  regard.  Here  are 
twelve  hundred  machines  of  every  two-thread  variety, 
taken  out  during  a  period  of  three  months  to  make  way 
for  the  Wilcox  &  Gibbs  Machine.  And  why  !  Because, 
according  to  the  verdict  of  the  former  owners,  the  lat- 
ter machine  is  preferable.  This  verdict  must  be  regard- 
ed as  an  honest  one,  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
a  person  who  has  invested  in  so  costly  a  necessity  as  a 
si  wing  machine  will  give  it  up  at  a  sacrifice  of  from 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  its  original  cost,  and  that 
too  perhaps,  within  a  few  months  after  its  purchasef 
without  first  thoroughly  testing  its  merits  as  compared 
with  those  of  its  successor;  and  the  fact  that  bo  many 
arc  taken  out  after  such  a  test  is  significant. 

The  effect  upon  the  trade  in  general  of  a  sale  of  such 
proportions,  throwing  upon  the  market  many  machines, 
not  a  few  of  them  but  a  short  time  out  of  the  shops  of 
their  respective  manufacturers,  all  in  good  order,  and 
all  the  trophies  of  a  machine  of  an  entirely  different 
principle,  won  by  the  closest  comparison  of  respective 
merit,  can  hardly  be  estimated.  The  Wilcox  &  Gibbs 
Company  have  attained  their  object,  and  disposed  of 
their  accumulation  of  second-hand  machines,  but  in  so 
doing  they  have  produced  an  effect  such  as  is  but  seldom 
the  result  of  transactions  of  this  character  by  bringing 
their  own  machine  and  its  peculiar  features  into  direct 
and  public  contrast  with  those  of  their  competitors. 
The  companies  whose  machines  have  been  thus  uncere- 
moniously disposed  of,  cannot  but  feel  that  they  have 
been  somewhat  thrown  in  the  shade  by  the  efforts  of 
their  vigorous  rival,  and  that  the  moral  effect  of  the 
transaction  is  adverse  to  their  claims.  It  is  possible 
that  they  may  adopt  a  similar  line  of  policy,  but  the 
Wilcox  &  Gibbs  Company  have  the  advantage  of  being 
the  first  in  this  peculiar  field;  and  if  the  claim  urged  by 
them— that  their  machines  are  not  taken  up  to  any  great 
extent — be  true,  such  a  procedure  would  only  redound 
to  their  further  benefit,  as  tending  to  show  the  great  dis- 
proportion existing  between  the  number  of  machines 
of  other  companies  taken  up  by  them,  and  the  number 
of  their  machines  taken  up  by  other  companies. 

It  strikes  us  that  the  machine  trade  is  in,  so  to  speak, 
a  transition  state — on  the  verge  of  a  new  era,  in  which 
many  preconceived  opinions  will  be  discarded,  and  in 
which  many  conditions  which  have  heretofore  been  in 
Misted  on,  as  not  only  important,  but  imperative,  will 
be  cast  aside  as  hindrances — the  result  of  predudices 
which  are  fast  being  dispelled  before  the  light  of  know- 
ledge; and  in  this  view  the  facts  above  enumerated 
assume  a  peculiar  significance,  and  will  bear  a  close  in- 
vestigation to  discover  the  causes  of  which  they  are  the 
legitimate  effects.— W.  Y.  Commercial,  April  207A. 


Local    Agents    Wanted   in   Every   Town. 

Send  Address  to 

WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO., 

113  Post  Street,   SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


ANNUAL    EXHIBITION    OF    THE 


BAY 


SOCIETY 


DISTRICT       HORTICULTURAL 

OF     CALIFORNIA, 

To   be    held  at   their-  New  and  Magnificent  Hall,  Corner   of  Post  and  Stockton  Streets, 

SAN    FBANCISCO. 


The  Hall  is  well  arranged  and  will  hold  over  8,000  people. 

The  exhibition  will  open  on  THURSDAY,  August  22d,  and  continue  for  fifteen  days. 

The  members  of  the  Horticultural  Society  are  determined  to  make  this  the  grandest  ami  monl  attractive 

exhibition  ever  held  on  this  coast,  and  will  introduce  many  new  and  pleasing  features. 

Over  two  thousand  dollars  in  cash  premiums  will  be  awarded  for  collections  of  plants,  flowers,  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Application  for  space  should  be  made  early  to  the  undersigned,  at  his  office  or  by  mail. 

Articles  competing  fjr  premiums  must  be  entered  on  or  before  Tuesday,  August  20th,  and  delivered  lief. ire 
12  o'clock  on  Thursday,  August  22d. 

For  Premium  List,  Rules  and  Regulations,  and  for  all  particulars,  apply  to 

F.  A.  MXLLER,  Secretary, 
aug3-3t  Between  the  hours  of  4  and  5  p.  m.    Room  9,  No.  622  Clay  street. 


A.    L.    BANCROFT    &    CO., 
Books,     Stationery,      Pianos,      Organs,      Maps, 

STEAM      PRINTING      AISTD      BINDING, 

ENGRAVING    AND    LITHOGRAPHING. 


Miscellaneous     and     Scientific     Books,     Suitable     for     Farmers. 

NEW    BOOKS    RECEIVED    DAILY. 
Libraries  and  professional  men  supplied  at  greatly   reduced  rates.    Our  prices  will  always  be  the  VERY 
LOWEST,  and  we  invite  all  to  visit  us  and  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  we  offer. 

SUBSCRIPTION    BOOKS. 
Good  live  men  can  make  money  by  canvassing  for  Books  sold  only  through  Agents. 
Send  for  Catalogues  with  prices. 
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A.     L.    BANCROFT    &    CO., 

San  Fiancisco,  Oil. 


MINING  AND  HOISTING  ROPES.     ROUND  BELTING. 


FULLED    RAWHIDE    BELTING    AND    LACING, 

The  best  article  in  the  market-    Full  Stock  of  12  inches  wide  and  less  on  hand.    All  sizes  made  by 
IX.   ROTER,    ...   437   BRANNAN    STREET,    S.    W. 


OlNi:    DOLLAR   A.   YEAR 


—  FOR  THE  — 


PACIFIC    COAST 

|[mantilt(  niredoq. 


This  is  a  new  16-pajfe  monthly  newspaper,  of  special  in- 
formation for  wholesale  and  retail  tradesmen.  It  will  also 
contain  reading  of  interest  and  importance  to  all  business 
and  professional  men  on  the  coast. 

OUR   TABLE    OF   CONTENTS 

Will  comprise  Full  Prices  Current  and  Monthly  Review  of 
the  Wholesale  Markets;  Diagrams  of  the  Fluctuations  of 
the  Produce  Markets;  Rates  of  Freight  and  Passenger 
Fares— corrected  monthly;  Illustrations  and  Sketches  of 
Prominent  Men  and  Buildings;  Editorials  on  Manufactur- 
ing and  Industrial  Progress;  Departments  containing  ap- 
propriate reading  matter  and  reviews  for  various  branches 
of  trade,  including  "Grocery  and  Provision;"  "Dry  Goods;" 
"Trades  and  Manufactures,"  etc.,  etc. 

Our  first  issue  for  May  consists  of  24  pages,  embracing 
FORTY-FIVE  COLUMNS  of  important  reading  matter- 
mostly  original  and  by  first-class  writers.  Sample  copies, 
post  p;tid,  10  ct-».  Yearly  subscription,  in  advance,  $1.  Sub- 
scribers to  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Pkksh  or  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Pkebb  will  be  supplied  at  half  price. 

Published  by  MURRAY,  DEWEY  &  CO., 
At  the  Publishing  Office  of  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press 
and  Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco. 


IV.    GILMORE, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Angora    or    Cashmere 
GOATS 

—  OP  — 

PURE    BLOOE 

—  AND  — 

A.IL.IL,     GRADES. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Location,  fou 
miles  from  Railroad  Station,  connecting  with  all  part 
of  the  State.    For  particulars  address 


N.  GILMORE, 
El  Dorado,  El  Dorado  county, 
California. 
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Purchasers  please  say  advertised  in  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


WILLCOX   &   GIBBS 

IMPROVED    NOISELESS 

Family      Sewing       Machine 

IS  THE  BEST  IN  THE  MARKET. 

It  is  the  Most  Simple, 

Easy  to  run  (a  child  can  operate  it) ,  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  sews  the  heaviest  or  lightest  goods,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  variety,  perfec- 
tion and  durability  of  its  work. 

It  is  the  only  Machine 

Making  the  triple-threaded  seam,  with  the  twisted  loop 
stitch,  the  strongest  and  most  elastic  made. 

The   "Willcox   &   Gibbs 

Received  the  only  honorable  mention  and  strong  recom- 
mendation at  the  last  Stockton  Agricultural  Fair. 

Its  Work  Received  the  First  Premium 

it  the  San  Francisco  Mechanics'  Institute  Fair,  1871. 

Don't  Fail  to  Examine. 

W  PERFECT    SATISFACTION   GUARANTEED. 
Other  Machines  taken  in  part  payment. 
Call  on  or  address 

WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO., 

113  Post  Street,  S.  F. 
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WILCOX'S 

IMPROVED    STEAM    WATER     LIFTER, 

With  neither  Engine,  Piston,  or  Plunger. 

The  most  Simple ,  Durable,  and  In  al 
respects  the  most  Economical  ol  all 
Steam  Pumps.  Uses  the  same  steam 
twice  instead  of  once.  Any  person  can 
run  it.  They  are  used  on  the  Central 
and  Western  Pacific  R.R.  from  Oakland 
to  Ogden.  They  are  used  for  Water 
Works,  Mining,  Irrigation,  and  all  other  ordinary  pump- 
ing. Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List.  Ad- 
dress ALLEN  WILCOX,  No.  21  Fremont  street,  San 
Francisco.  16vU-3m 


~W  A.N  TE3>. 

A  Dairy  or  Stock  Ranch,  of  about  Three  Hundred 

Acres;  part  good  rich  bottom  land,  and  part  hills,  with 

good  water,  and  within  "two  or  three  hours,  by  railroad 

or  steamboat,  of  Oakland.    Price  must  be  moderate. 

Address  H.  M.  AMES, 

3v4-lm  P.   O.  Box  40,  Oakland. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

ALSO, 

Grass  and  Clover  Seeds. 

ALFALFA. 

Trees,   Plants,    Roots,    Etc., 

For  Sale  at  Wholesale  or  Retail  by 

GFO.    F.    HILVEKTER, 

No.  317  Washington  Street, 

t&~  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

GTJANO. 

100  Barrels  Guano  for  Sale, 

In  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 
6v2-ly-lCp  GEO.  F.  SILVESTER. 

OAKLAND    POULTRY    YARDS, 

Corner  Sixteenth  and  Castro  Streets. 

SEASON    OF    1872. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  Pure  Bred  Poultry 

Carefully  packed  in  handled  boxes  with  elastic 

bottoms,  and  guaranteed  to  carry  safely 

to  any  part  of  the  country. 


Send  Stamp  for  Circular  to 

GEO.    B.    BAYLEY, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 
CHOICE    POULTRY 

P.  O.  Box  659,  San  Francisco. 


GLEN  FLORA 

Stock  Breeding   Association. 

Successors  to  C.  C.  *  R.   H.  Parks,  Waukeean,  111.    Or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Importers  and  Breeders  of 

SHORT-HORNED     CATTLE 

Thoroughbred  and  Trotting  Horses,  Cotswuld 

Sheep,    Improved    Berkshire,    and 

Pure-Bred  Poultry  in  Great 

»  arieties 

Stock  of  all  kinds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.    Send  for 
Catalogue  giving  full  description.    Address 

C.  C.  PARKS,  Pres't., 

]3v3-tf  WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

R.  M.  CHAMBERLIN  &  CO., 

COMMISSION 

Merchants 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

Flour,     Grain, 

■vtool, 
Hides,  Batter, 
Egg-s,  Etc.,  Etc. 

N.  B.  — Office  of 
the  Oil  Cake  Meal 
Co. 

SEEDS  of  all  kinds  advised  and  furnished  by  appli- 
cation. 

228  Clay  Street,  near  Front. 
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Machinery 


Every 
Description  of 
Farming  sb 

FOR  THE  HARVEST  OF  *72.  INCLUDING  HOADLEY'S 
Portable  Engines,  Russell's  Threshers,  HaineB' Headers, 
Wood's  Prize  Mowers,  Ball's  and  McCormick's  Reapers 
Kirby's  Mowers  and  Reapers,  Header-Wagons,  Stude- 
baker  Farm  Wagons.  Horse-Powers,  Trucks,  Hay- 
PresBeS,  Horse-Kakes,  ScytheB,  Snaths,  Rakes,  Cradles, 
Forks,  Cultivators,  Hay  Cutters,  etc.,  etc.,  all  at  less 
than  invoice  cost,  at  the  old  Farmers'  Agricultural 
Warehouse  and  Machine  Depot  of 

TREADWELL    &    CO., 

Market,  cor.  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Diamond— No.  1. 

The  recent  discovery  of  diamonds  on  this 
coast,  and  the  consequent  excitement  with  ref- 
erence thereto,  renders  any  information  with 
regard  to  these  gems  of  particular  interest  just 
at  this  time.  With  this  view  we  propose  to 
give  several  articles  which  will  embrace  all  at- 
tainable information  with  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  found,  the  mode 
of  searching  for  them,  the  way  in  which  they 
are  placed  upon  the  market,  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  cut,  how  they  are  valued,  etc. 
How    the    Diamond    is  Cut. 

Passing  over,  for  the  present,  the  me- 
chanical appliances  by  which  the  work 
is  done,  we  will  state  that  diamonds  are 
cut  in  four  different  shapes  :  the  brilliant, 
the  rose,  the  table  and  the  brilliolette.  The 
two.  latter  have  pretty  much  entirely  gone  out 
of  fashion,  and  need  not  be  described  here. 
The  rose  is  flat  on  the  under  surface,  and  cut 
into  innumerable  facets  on  the  upper.  This 
form  is  also  rarely  seen  in  this  country.  The 
form  most  commonly  employed  here  is  the  bril- 
liolette or  brilliant.  Ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  diamonds  sold  in  the  United  States 
have  that  shape. 

The  form  of  these  gems  may  be  fully  under- 
stood by  referring  to  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3 
which  are  accurate  to  size  and  form  of  the 
famous  "Koh-i-noor,"  now  belonging  to  the 
British  Government.  Fig.  1  representsthe  front 
or  top  view;  Fig.  2  the  back  or  bottom  view; 
and  Fig.  3  a  side  view,  showing  the  thickness 
or  depth  of  the  jewel. 

The  proper  shape  of  a  brilliant  should  be 
nearly  that  of  the  small  figures  here  shown, 
illustrating  the  varions  sizes  of  diamonds,  from 
1  carat  to  13  in  size;  the  corners  should  be 
a  little  more  rounded  than  shown,  but  not  so 
much  as  the  Koh-i-noor.  If  Figs.  1  and  2  of 
that  gem  are  carefully  examined  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  outline  is  not  regular;  it  presents 
neither  a  perfect  circle  or  oval,  nor  are  the  cor- 
ners uniformly  rounded  off  as  shown  in  the 
smaller  engravings  of  the  various  carats.  This 
irregularity  is  what  is  referred  to  by  experts 
when  they  speak  of  that  famous  gem  having 
been  spoiled  in  the  cutting. 

Fixed  laws  govern  the  proportions  of  the 
brilliant.  Thus  a  diamond  of  1  carat  should  have 
its  diameter,  as  shown,  of  about  %  of  an  inch, 
with  a  depth  of  rather  over  J^  inch,  shown 
by  the  straight  line  underneath.  The  facet  in 
the  center  of  the  top  should  also  have  its  due 
proportion  to  the  full  diameter  of  the  gem,  as 
also  should  the  center  facet  on  the  bottom, 
which  is  reduced,  in  the  single  carat  to  almost 
a  point.  These  bottom  facets  are  represented 
by  the  small  dots,  found  under  each  of  the 
graded  sizes,  as  shown  from  1  to  13. 

These  relative  proportions  may  be  more  fully 
and  distinctly  studied  by  referring  to  Fig.  3 
where  the  top  facet,  the  greatest  diameter  (or 
"girdle,"  as  it  is  technically  known)  and  the 
bottom  facet  are  distinctly  shown. 

If  the  diamond  will  not  admit  of  bringing 
out  the  perfect  proportions,  any  variation 
therefrom  detracts  from  the  value  of  the  gem. 
Jewelers  often  try  to  conceal  the  thickness 
of  the  gem  by  the  setting.  Any  such  attempt 
is  a  cheat. 

How  the  Diamond  is  Valued. 

The  value  of  the  diamond  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  circumstances  connected  with 
their  appearance,  such  as  beauty,  uniformity, 
the  play,  lustre,  vivacity  of  colors,  etc. ;  also 
on  the  perfection  of  the  cut,   polish,  etc.      A 


perfectly  limpid  diamond  is  worth  about  twice 
as  much  as  one  which  is  even  very  slightly 
tinted;  while  those  which  approach  to  opaque- 
ness have  no  value  for  brilliants,  and  are  used 
only  in  the  mechanical  arts.  Their  transparency 
and  clearness  are  divided  into  three  degrees, 
as  follows:  Of  the  fust  water — those  which 
are  free  from  the  slighest  fault;  the  second 
water — which  though  clear  and  limpid,  are 
marred  by  dark  spots  or  clouds;  of  the  third 
water — those  which  have  a  slight  tint  of  any 
color,  or  which  though  limpid,  have  material 
faults. 

In  order  to  determine  readily  the  character 
of  a  diamond,  it  is  well  to  breath  on  it,  whereby 
they  lose  for  a  moment  their  lustre,  when  the 
eye  can  more  readily  distinguish  their  faults. 


The  price  per  carat  advances  in  rapid  ratio 
as  the  diamond  increases  in  size.  A  brilliant 
of  the  first  water  which  weighs  one  carat  is 
worth,  say  $125;  one  weighing  two  carats  is 
worth  $500;  one  weighing  three  carats  is  worth 
$1,125.  The  calculation  of  the  value  is  made 
by  first  multiplying  the  weight  into  itself,  and 
the  sum  obtained  multiplied  again  by  the  price 
of  the  carat,  as  follows:  For  the  two  carat  gem, 
2X2X125=$50°;  <he  three  carat  gem— 3X3X 
125=$1,125,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 

This  calculation,  however,  does  not  always 
hold  good  after  the  brilliants  exceed  ten  carats. 
Fancy,  scarcity,  demand  and  other  circum- 
stances come  in  at  this  point  which  nsually  un- 
settle any  fixed  rate  of  calculation. 

Rough  diamonds,  unfit  for  cutting,  and  such 


■ 


1  Carat. 


FIG.  I.— THE  KOH-I-NOOR— FRONT  VIEW. 


FIG.  2.— THE  KOH-I-NOOR— BACK  VIEW. 


13  Carnta. 


FIG.  3.-THE  K0H-I-N00R-SIDE  VIEW. 


The  genuine  diamond  also  becomes  clear  much 
sooner  than  the  false. 

The  gems  are  sold  by  weight,  as  carat  and 
grains;  1  carat  is  equal  to  4  grains,  and  44  car- 
ats are  equal  to  one  ounce.  The  name  carat  is 
from  Kiiara,  the  coral  tree  (erythrima),  the  red 
pods  of  which,  when  dry,  were  formerly  used 
for  weighing  gold  dust.  Each  of  these  pods 
weighs  4  grains,  which  is  therefore  equal  to 
one  carat,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  spelt,  karat,  to 
conform  more  nearly  to  the  spelling  of  the 
plant. 

A  brilliant,  properly  cut,  of  one  carat  weight, 
is  worth  in  Paris  from  $(i0  to  $70.  In  the  United 
States,  it  would  be  worth  from  $100  to  $125. 
Extraordinarily  pure  and  brilliant  ones  are 
sometimes  sold  for  $150. 

Diamonds  below  one  carat  in  weight,  aro 
worth  at  the  rate  of  about  $00  in  this  city ;  that 
is,  a  half  carat  diamond  is  worth  $30;  a  quarter 
carat,  $15,  etc.  When  they  are  so  small  as  to 
require  eight  or  ten  to  make  a  carat,  the  ratio 
of  price  increases  by  reason  of  the  extra  cost 
of  cutting  the  number  of  gems  required  to 
make  the  carat. 


as  are  used  by  glass-cutters,  etc.,  are  worth 
from  $10  to  15  per  carat;  smaller  ones,  such  as 
are  used  by  lithographers  for  etching,  etc., 
are  worth  still  less  per  carat.  Black  diamonds 
used  for  drilling,  as  in  the  diamond  drill,  used 
for  mining  and  quarrying  purposes  are  worth 
about  $1G  per  carat.  Thus  every  diamond  of 
whatever  character,  or  however  large  or  small, 
has  its  value,  and  commands  a  ready  sale. 

The  sides  of  the  diamonds,  from  1  to  13 
carats  in  weight  are  very  accurately  given  in 
the  accompanying  illustration. 

The  diamond  is  sometimes  of  such  a  form 
that  it  can  only  be  cut  into  what  is  called 
"spread  diamonds  or  flat  stones,"  so  as  to  dis- 
play a  large  surface,  which  are  sold  much 
cheaper,  per  carat,  than  those  of  the  regular 
cut. 


Frdits  and  Their  Preservation. — The  Oak- 
land Farming,  Horticultural  and  Industrial 
Club,  on  Friday  evening,  Aug.  0th,  will  discuss 
the  subject — chosen  by  its  lady  members — of 
the  most  desirable  varieties  of  small  fruits,  as 
adapted  to,  and  the  best  methods  of  preserving. 

The  model  of  a  new  invention  for  finely  cut- 
ting and  mashing  the  waste  straw  of  our  grain 
fields,  fitting  it  as  food  for  st*,ok,  will  be  exhib- 
ited by  the  patentee  for  the  first  time  to  the 
public. 


Plowing— Horses   vs.  Steam. 

In  the  old  and  time-worn  lands  of  England, 
France  and  along  the  Egyptian  shores  of  the 
Nile,  plowing  by  steam  and  doing  it  success- 
fully and  profitably,  has,  as  we  are  well  assur- 
ed, become  a  matter  of  fact;  but  is  it  so  to  any 
extent  in  any  part  of  the  United  States?  We 
know  that  numerous  steam  plows  have  been 
put  on  trial  at  various  times  with  partial  suc- 
cess; but  are  they  still  running  and  evidently 
growing  in  favor  anywhere?  If  so,  there  is 
very  little  said  of  them. 

Will  some  one  of  our  very  numerous  agricul- 
tural exchanges  say,  that  in  their  immediate 
vicinity  they  know  of  a  steam  plowing  appara- 
tus that  is  successfully  working  as  many  as  six 
plows  abreast,  and  working  on  continuously 
from  day  to  day  at  a  profit  over  horse-power. 
We  know  that  "Fowler's  steam  plows,"  of  Eng- 
lish invention  and  make,  have  been  introduced 
into  some  of  the  Atlantic  States;  but  are  they 
operating  successfully,  and  can  we  safely  send 
for  them,  and  know  that  after  a  large  expense 
in  getting  them  here,  we  can  be  sure  of  working 
them  successfully  as  against  horse-power? 

Comparative  Expense. 

We  have,  of  California  invention  and  made 
right  at  home,  gangs  of  three  plows  each,  that 
with  six  horses  and  one  man  to  sit  upon  the 
gang  and  drive,  can  do  good  work,  and  they  do 
it  to  a  depth  of  soil  sufficient  for  the  production 
of  all  our  grain  crops  to  perfection.  Now  take 
two  of  these  gangs,  and  we  have  two  men  and 
twelve  horses  cutting  a  width  of  six  furrows; 
the  wages  of  the  two  men  at  $2.50  per  day 
amounting  to  five  dollars. 

Is  there  a  steam  plow  in  the  world  cutting 
six  furrows  in  width,  that  can  be  operated  by 
just  two  common  plowmen,  or  at  the  same 
cost,  of  five  dollars  per  day,  and  be  run  at  a 
cost  for  fuel  and  attendance  so  much  less  than 
the  twelve  horses,  as  to  make  it,  capital  and  all 
considered,  greatly  superior  to  horse-power? 

Our  desire  would  be,  and  is,  to  equal  the 
world,  or  the  mechanical  genius  of  Great  Brit- 
ain or  any  other  country,  in  the  production  o  f 
steam  plowing  apparatus,  but  we  must  contrive 
to  plow  with  it  cheaper  than  it  can  be  done 
with  animal  power  or  our  efforts  will  be  fruit- 
less of  good. 


Fruit   Food. 

With  all  the  increase  of  nurseries  and  orch- 
ards throughout  the  entire  of  the  Atlantic  States, 
good  fruits  are  worth  more  now  than  they  were 
twenty  years  ago.  There  is  a  great  deal  more 
fruit  eaten,  systematically  eaten  with  nearly 
every  meal,  summer  and  winter,  either  nnpre  ■ 
pared  or  canned.  As  a  consequence  there  is  a 
positive  and  growing  interest  in  the  production 
of  fruits,  and  as  the  object  possesses  pecuniary 
interests  to  most  growers,  they  are  taking  care 
to  cultivate  the  best  varieties. 

But  as  an  article  of  food,  fruits  are  now  con- 
sidered as  essential  to  a  really  proper  diet,  tak- 
ing rank  with  bread  and  vegetables;  and  if  less 
meats  were  used  and  their  place  supplied  with 
fine  fruits,  it  would  promote  the  general  health 
of  the  people  and  particularly  in  all  hot  coun- 
tries and  climates.  We  overtax  the  digestive 
powers  by  eating  too  much  solid,  concentrated 
food.  For  the  heavy  meats  substitute  more 
ripe  fruits,  or  if  not  ripe,  then  let  them  be  thor- 
oughly cooked. 

Spot  or  scab,  has  within  the  past  six  days, 
destroyed  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  wheat  crop 
in  Western  Iowa.  Its  ravages  are  to  be  seen 
on  this  side  of  tho  river,  to  a  limited  extent. — 
lilair  Times. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Silk  Culture— Its  Condition. 

Editors  Rural  Press:  Referring  to 
an  article  in  your  issue  of  July  13th  on 
"Silk — Now  for  Information,"  I  am  im- 
pelled to  trespass  upon  your  time  and  type, 
and  give  you  some  of  my  experience  and 
ideas  in  regard  to  sericulture.  You  say, 
"the  people  of  the  State  have  been  for  two 
or  more  years  looking  to  the  silk  growers 
for  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
dustry of  raising  silk,  and  the  silk  growers 
have  been  looking  to  the  California  Silk 
Manufacturing  company  to  encourage 
their  business,  and  to  fix  a  paying  price 
for  their  cocoons."'  The  people  of  the 
State  ought  to  know  all  about  it.  Those 
that  have  been  engaged  in  the  rearing  of 
silkworms  do,  and  those  that  have  been 
engaged  in  wearing  and  decorating  them- 
selves with  the  precious  product  do  not, 
although,  of  all,  they  should. 
A  State  Law. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago  it  [is 
well  known  and  remembered  that 
there  was  a  law  in  existence  passed 
by  the  State  Legislature  for  the  en- 
couragement of  this  especial  branch 
of  industry,  an  honest,  fair,  square  prom- 
ise on  the  part  of  the  State  to  pay  to  all 
who  should  engage  in  it,  certain  rjremiums 
for  certain  productions,  which  in  itself 
considered  was  the  merest  trifle  in  com- 
parison to  the  actual  outlay  of  engaging 
in  the  business,  still  a  great  many  were  in- 
duced by  that  law,  and  the  very  flattering 
prospects  held  out  and  heralded  by  those 
who  professed  to  know  all  about  it,  and  in 
whom  from  their  positions  and  the  manner 
of  presenting  it,  the  people  would  natur- 
ally place  confidence,  did  engage  in  it  earn- 
estly and  in  accordance  with  the  law  regulat- 
ing the  planting  of  trees  and  rearing  of 
silkworms  as  a  permanent  industry,  in- 
eluding  your  humble  servant;  after  having 
planted  my  trees  and  built  my  cocoonery 
45x100  feet,  one  year  having  elapsed,  and 
applications  for  premiums  were  being  pre- 
sented to  the  proper  authorities,  it  was 
discovered  that  some  were  not  entitled  to 
premiums,  in  spirit,  if  not  in  the  letter  of 
the  law,  ard  that  many  trees  had  been 
planted  purely  for  the  premium  on  trees, 
and  not  as  the  law  contemplated,  for  per- 
manent silk  culture. 

Repeal  of  the  Law. 

Therefore  to  obviate  the  difficulty, 
the  law  was  repealed,  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  abolished,  the 
contract  ignored,  and  not  a  premium  al- 
lowed even  to  those  who  had  engaged  in 
it  in  good  faith,  spending  thousands  of 
dollars  and  years  of  time.  This  much  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  enterprise  at  the 
out-start.  Still,  having  engaged  in  it  as  a 
permanent  business  regardless  of  what  the 
conscientious  administrators  of  law  and 
j  ustice  did,  and  the  amount  of  money  still 
due  me  on  the  contract  by  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia, I  have  continued  in  my  endeavors 
for  the  past  four  years,  and  have  made  the 
matter  a  subject  of  careful  study,  and  am 
satisfied  that  with  proper  treatment  there 
need  be  no   failure  in  raising  silkworms. 

For  two  years  I  employed  skilled  for- 
eign help,  European,  to  manage  the 
worms,  each  year  failing  to  raise  the  crop, 
so  I  concluded  to  dispense  with  such  help, 
and  manage  them  myself,  adopting  a  sys- 
tem entirely  my  own,  obviating  the  hand- 
ling of  the  worms  in  any  way,  and  enab- 
ling me  to  perform  alone  the  work  that 
would  require  ten  men  to  do  in  the  same 
given  length  of  time,  and  I  am  happy  to 
inform  you  that  the  result  was  a  perfect 
success,  not  losing  a  single  worm  from 
sickness,  but  all  finishing  their  cocoons 
nicely  without  a  symptom  of  disease  man- 
ifesting itself  in  any  manner,  attributable 
without  a  doubt  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  reared,  for  I  have  heard  from 
some  of  the  very  same  that  they  did  not  do 
well  in  other  localities. 

No  Home  Market. 

Tho  variety  is  the  French  Annual, 
and  my  cocoons  splendid,  anticipating 
a  ready  sale,  in  fact,  supposing  the 
Silk  Manufacturing  company  would 
only  be  too  glad  to  buy  my  product, 
imagine  if  possible  my  utter  amazement, 
upon  inquiry  what  they  were  paying  for 
good  French  Annual  cocoons?    "We  don't 


buy  cocoons,  we  only  buy  reeled  silk." 
Well  thinks  I,  that's  nice.  Silk  factories 
in  our  midst  and  want  farmers  to  half 
manufacture  the  product  before  they  will 
buy;  yes,  that's  very  nice,  but  don't  think 
I'll  manufacture;  thinkl'il  let  them  obtain 
their  supplies  where  the  people  can  afford 
to  do  it  for  them,  I  can't.  This  much 
secondly  for  the  encouragement  of  the  en- 
terprise by  the  manufacturers  to  the  pro- 
ducers, and  the  people  ought  to  know  it, 
know  all  about  it,  and  instead  of  my  being 
able  to  contribute  to  the  general  fund  of 
material  for  manufacture  here  at  home, 
I  am  obliged  to  make  eggs  of  my  product, 
ship  them  to  a  foreign  country  there  to  be 
reproduced,  manufactured,  reshipped  to 
California,  and  millions  of  dollars  paid  for 
the  very  same  which  should  all  be  done 
here. 

Yes,  I  shall  make  a  few  hnndred 
ounces  of  the  best  French  Annual  eggs, 
and  should  it  prove  remunerative  I  may 
continue  for  the  production  of  eggs, 
but  I  can't  afford  to  encourage 
manufacturers  and  capitalists  in  the 
way  they  propose  to  us  producers; 
no.  sir;  and  if  things  remain  unchanged  and 
manufacturers  can't  afford  to  buy  raw  ma- 
terial to  manufacture,  my  advice  to  any 
who  may  contemplate  producing  raw  ma- 
terial is  to  let  it  alone;  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son in  the  world  why  we  should  not  supply 
the  eggs  that  France  and  Italy  are 
sending  to  China  and  Japan  annually  for, 
and  amounting  to  some  millions  of  dollars. 
The  Result. 
I  can  confidently  assert  that  eggs  can  be 
produced  here  that  will  do  well  there,  for  if 
the  worm  is  vigorous  and  healthy  the  egg 
most  naturally  would  be  so,  and  worms 
reared  as  mine  were  could  not  sicken,  so  I 
propose  to  try  eggs  for  any  profit  to  accrue 
from  the  silk  industry.  You  ask  for  infor- 
mation from  the  silk-growers.  Speaking 
for  myself  of  course,  I  am  willing  to  give 
the  people  of  the  State  the  benefit  of  my 
experience,  as  I  am  ^neither  afraid  nor 
ashamed  of  the  result,  I  engaged  in  it  hon- 
estly and  earnestly  and  have  satisfied  my- 
self and  demonstrated  the  fact  that  silk- 
worms can  be  successfully  raised,  and  had 
the  State  extended  its  fostering  care 
and  aided  it  munificently,  it  would  to-day 
have  had  an  industry  successfully  inaugu- 
rated, returning  incalculable  benefits 
therefrom.  On  the  contrary  after  passing 
the  law  and  contracting  with  us,  it  turned 
round  and  swindled  us  out  of  tho  beggarly 
pittance;  it  needed  the  coin  for  other  pur- 
poses and  it  took  it,  but  the  ladies  will  still 
wear  silk  whether  we  produce  it  or  not,  as  it 
will  be  produced,  and  our  money  will  go  for 
it.  The  present  aspect  of  affairs  as  presented 
to  my  mind  in  regard  to  producing  silk  in 
California  for  the  present,  is,  as  I  will  say 
my  communication  is,  "Woundup." 

w.  H.  B. 


Tulare  County. 

Eds.  Press: — We  are  having  quite  a 
pleasant  summer,  the  highest  point  reached 
by  the  mercury  being  109°,  and  that  only 
on  one  or  two  days  the  last  of  June;  since 
then  it  has  generally  varied  from  90°  to  100 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  with  a 
breeze  that  makes  it  quite  pleasant  most  of 
the  day.  We  have  no  dust  storms  this 
summer,  and  the  breeze  is  more  from  the 
north  and  northeast.  All  the  prophets 
are  foretelling  an  early  and  wet  winter, 
and  in  confirmation  of  their  statement, 
vines,  trees,  etc.,  are  starting  out  earlier  to 
make  their  fall  growth.  I  notice  consider- 
able change  in  a  week  past. 
The  Grain  Crop 
Is  claiming  the  farmers'  attention  now, 
threshing  having  been  finished  by  some; 
the  yield  varies  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
bushels  per  acre;  ours  only  giving  us  six- 
teen, much  being  left  by  the  header,  and 
most  of  it  being  the  third  crop  on  the  land 
since  plowing,  so  the  weeds  came  thick 
and  we  could  not  expect  much  grain;  still 
a  good  spring  rain  would  have  made  a  fair 
crop.  I  know  it  is  not  good  farming,  and 
am  not  in  favor  of  it;  but  the  vegetables, 
in  which  we  are  more  interested  claimed 
attention,  so,  preferred  to  let  barley  take 
its  chances.  What  price  grain  will  bring 
is  quite  a  question  with  the  farmers  now, 
as  it  is  thought  by  some  there  is  a  surplus ; 
and  the  Owens  river  trade  appears  to  be 
coming  this  way,  and  as  teams  have  en- 
gaged to  haul  all  the  ore  to  Tipton,  it  is 
very  probable  grain  will  bring  a  good  price 
before  winter.  I  hear  contractors  are 
around  trying  to  engage  large  quantities 
to  be  delivered  on   the  Owens  river  road. 

I  think  it  is  time  this  part  of  the  country 
bb?uld  raise  all  its  own  grain-fed  pork,  and 
not  ua  importing  hams,  bacon  and  lard, 


in  fact  we  ought  to  be  able  supply  all  the 
mines  south  of  us;  so  I  ask  any  of  your 
readers  who  have  had  experience  in  feed- 
ing cooked  barley,  to  tell  us  their  success, 
or  failure,  af  the  kind  of  stock  hogs  used, 
and  how  many  pounds  of  pork  for  one 
hundred  pounds  cooked  barley,  etc. 

We  are  informed  the  new  town  of  Tipton 
is  to  be  the  railroad  terminus  for  a  year, 
if  so,  it  will  grow  to  be  quite  a  place,  for 
it  is  in  a  desirable  situation,  and  opens  a 

Fine  Chance  for  Immigrants 
Who  want  to  pre-empt  on  homestead  Gov- 
ernment land,  there  being  plenty  of  it  on 
all  sides  of  the  town,  of  good  quality,  suit- 
able for  either  grain  or  fruit  raising;  on 
much  of  it  I  think  trees,  vines  and  alfalfa 
will  do  well  without  irrigation;  but  if  that 
is  wanted  it  can  be  had  from  wells  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep;  or  nearer  the 
foot  hills,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet, 
and  a  water  lifter  that  will  deliver  ten 
thousand  gallons  per  hour,  can  be  had  for 
about  six  hundred  dollar. 

Iss.vc  B.  Rdmford. 

Tlano,  July  28,  1872. 

Los  Angeles  and  Kern  Counties. 

Editors  Pacific  Rural  Press  : — Leav- 
ing San  Diego  Canon,  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  a  pleasant  drive  of  five  miles  south- 
west bring  the  traveler  to  Richland,  a  town 
in  prospective,  with  excellent  water  privi- 
leges— thence,  four  miles  in  the  same  di- 
rection is  the  the  thriving  new  town  of 
Santa  Anna,  and  a  little  further  on,  the 
paper  city  of  Foster.  From  this  place,  a 
distance  of  four  miles  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, brings  us  to  the  immense  estate  of 
Flint,  Bixby  <fc  Co.,  of  which  Charles  E. 
French  is  the  resident  Superintendent. 
There  are  in  course  of  erection  some 
twenty-five  miles  of  fence,  to  exclude  out- 
side stock;  there  being  some  one  hundred 
thousand  head  of  sheep  belonging  to  these 
extensive  wool-growers,  grazing  in  this 
vicinity.  Everything  about  the  premises 
evinces  careful  supervision. 

Turning  our  face  to  tho  northward,  we 
sped  toward  the  extreme  north-east  poition 
of  the  county,  to  look  at  the  great  sheep 
ranges  of  that  section,  and  in  two  days' 
travel  reach  Elizabeth  Lake,  or,  as  I 
should  call  it,  Alkali  Pond. 

The  vicinity  of  Elizabeth  Lake  is  occu- 
pied by  native  Californians  and  French- 
men almost  exclusively,  as  ranges  for 
sheep,  and  the  country  is  fully  stocked. 
There  are  unmistakable  evidences  here  of 
terrestrial  convulsions,  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  and  upon  the  grandest  scale. 
Leaving  Elizabeth  Lake  for  the  Tehacha- 
pay  countrj-,  twenty  miles  eastward  brings 
us  to  Willow  Spring,  in  reaching  which  a 
five  mile  stretch  is  through  a  forest  of  the 
Spanish  bayonet,  which  here  often  attains 
a  sufficient  size  to  form  quite  respectable 
shade. 

A  Desert  Country. 

At  the  Willow  Spring,  we  found  the 
thermometer  indicated  110 J,  but  concluded 
to  go  on  to  Oak  creek,  fourteen  miles 
further,  thinking  that  it  was  in  the  moun- 
tains several  hundred  feet  higher,  it  would 
be  a  cooler  place  to  stop;  but  as  these 
station  keepers  desire  every  traveler  to 
stop,  the  charges  for  hay  and  feed  being 
only  three  dollars  per  day,  they  positively 
decline  giving  a  traveler  any  information, 
especially  if  he  does  not  patronize  the  bar; 
therefore  your  correspondent  was  permit- 
ted to  drive  that  afternoon  forty  long 
miles  through  the  scorching  sand,  to 
Desert  Station,  to  find  the  thermometer 
U5,  with  a  sirocco  blowing  all  night; 
making  over  sixty  miles  that  day,  forty  of 
it  without  water!  If  the  animal  driven  had 
not  been  of  the  best,  it  must  have  perish- 
ed, as  it  was  the  poor  beast  suffered  terri- 
bly. 

Turning  back  from  the  Desert  Station, 
(to  the  northwest)  which  is  on  the  road  to 
Owens  river,  27  miles,  brings  us  to  the 
sinks  of  Tehachapy,  the  point  where  the 
present  Southern  Pacific  Railway  is  sup- 
posed to  pass  from  the  Sierras  into  the 
Colorado  desert.  A  miner  that  has  a  placer 
claim  not  far  from  Bright's  mill,  informed 
me  that  he  sank  a  well  200  feet  on  the 
plains  ten  miles  from  this  sink  without 
finding  water. 

As  a  Railway  Country. 

It  is  opined  that  the  railway  people  had 
no  intention  of  crossing  this  waterless 
waste,  when  by  a  little  divergence  they  can 
go  through  a  productive  country,  and  it  is 


further  ventured  that  this  company  will 
not  move  further  south,  now  that  they 
have  gone  far  enough  to  secure  the  Owens 
river  trade,  until  Kern  and  Los  Angeles 
counties  are  foggeled  out  of  subsidies,  by 
these  interested  servants  of  the  public. 

Passing  northward  some  20  "miles  from 
Tehachapy  sink— (where  Mr.  Cameron 
has  a  ranch  of  160  acres  enclosed,  which 
he  is  willing  to  part  with  for  the  moder- 
ate (?)  sum  of  810,000),  we  come  to  the 
region  of  oaks  and  pines,  a  partriarch  of 
the  former  species,  measuring  8  feet  in 
diameter,  0  feet  above  the  ground.  Here 
the  scenery  is  truly  pastoral  and  beautiful , 
the  valleys  and  mountains  are  clothed  in 
living  green  of  every  shade. 
We  are  now  in  Kern  county , tho  line  passing 
near  the  sinks  of  Tehachapy,  and  although 
this  county  bears  the  reputation  abroad  of 
being  quite  malarious  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  we  found  this  mountain  region  east 
and  north  of  Fort  Tejon,  perfectly  free 
from  any  indications  of  that  kind,  with 
good  water,  pure  air,  and  grass  and  grain 
looking  all  that  any  one  could  desire. 
A  Beautiful  Country. 

Five  miles  north  of  the  Tehachapy  is 
Bear  Valley  and  Cummings  Valley,  perfect 
little  gems  of  variagated  verdure;  checked 
across  with  substantial  fences  and  dotted 
with  farm  houses,  where  three  years  since, 
hardly  anything  but  the  unntral  adorn- 
ments were  to  be  seen.  Now  we  are  really 
in  a  mountainous  region  where  for  five 
miles  up  Livermore  mountain  the  road 
winds  at  a  fearful  angle — to  the  saw  mills 
of  Livermore  &  Chester,  where  some  25 
persons  are  employed.  This  mill  is  of  the 
capacity  of  sixteen  thousand  feet  per  day, 
and  is  superintended  by  Messrs  Whitman 
a  MoFadden,  who  are  gentlemen  evidently 
well  posted  in  the  business  of  getting  out 
and  preparing  lumber. 

From  the  northern  face  of  this  mountain 
on  a  clear  day,  Tulare  Lake  80  miles  dis- 
tant can  be  seen  quite  distinctly,  and  Kern 
and  Buena  Vista  Lakes  appear  to  be  just 
under  foot,  although  the  nearest  is. 23  miles 
away,  which  gives  a  conception  of  our  al- 
titude, probably  4,000  feet  above  the  plain. 
We  ventured  a  flying  trip  to  Bakerstield 
and  Kern  river,  and  found  that  the  indefa- 
tigable Dewey  himself  (not  A.  T.)  had  lit- 
terally  swept  the  field,  but  we  with  as 
good  a  grace  as  possiblo  took  the  gleaners 
share. 

A  Cotton  Country. 

The  cotton  fields  of  Kern  county  remind- 
ed us  slighly  of  old  times,  and  the  cotton 
fields  of  Mississippi.  There  are  several 
varieties  growing  here,  but  none  that  ap- 
pear better  than  the  "Dixon,"  an  average 
field  crop  of  which  last  season,  rated  as 
high  as  New  Orleans  middling,  which  is 
above  the  average  of  the  quantity  of  cotton 
grown  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  is'the 
most  prolific  of  any  variety  tried  in  this 
section. 

Mr.  W.  fi.  Allen,  Jr. ,  a  gentleman  of  evi- 
dent experience  in  the  manipulation  of 
cotton -is  superintending  the  cotton  inter- 
est of  the  Cotton  Growers  Association  here. 
This  gentleman  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
growing  of  cotton  can  be  made  a  success 
by  the  introduction  of  Japanese  cheap  la- 
bor. Turning  our  face  once  more  to  the 
Sunny  South,  with  the  thermometer  only 
at  110",  a  pleasant  drive  of  30  miles  brings 
us  near  the  foot  of  Tejon  Canon  to  Hudson 
&  Rosemeyer's] 

Great  Stock  Country. 

These  truly  hospitable  gentlemen  ap- 
pear to  flourish, as  they  certainly  deserve  to, 
and  have  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
here  just  north  of  the  Tejon  Reservation, 
which  for  a  wonder,  was  not  taken  in,  in 
the  grants  given  away  by  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment, to  the  Beale  purchase.  These 
sheep  ranchers  own  four  ranchos  extend- 
ing trom  Livermore  Mountain  or  its  vi- 
cinity, southward  and  westward,  about 
forty  miles,  the  last  Rancho  to  the  south- 
ward is  designated  "Lea  Lievesa"  a  free 
translation  of  which  may  be  construed  to 
mean,  nil  &er«  wcu  /''ft  of  good  land  in  that 
direction;  which  is  literally  the  case. 
There  are  100,000  sheep  belonging  to  tho 
Beale  concern,  grazing  at  Fort  Tejon  and 
heareabout,  beside  some  50,000  cattle  that 
run  free — on  this  little  farm,  because  the 
proprietors  are  too  poor  to  fence,  it  is  sup- 
posed. F.  M.  Shaw. 

Los  Angeles,  July  2Gth,  1S72. 


Art  and  Science. — At  a  recent  ncademy  din- 
ner Professor  Tyndall  said,  happily:  There  is 
no  reason  why  art  and  science  should  not  dwell 
1  ill  amity;  for,  though  they  are  l>"tli 
suitors  of  the  same  mistreat,  Nature,  the]  arc 
so  in  a  sense  and  fashion  which  preclude  the 
thought  of  jealousy  on  either  side.  You  love 
her  for  her  beauty,  we  for  her  order  and  her 
truth;  but  I  trust  that  neither  of  us  is  BO  nar> 
row-hearted  as  to  entirely  exclude  from  hims.  If 
the  feelings  which  belong  to  the  other. 
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Hens  and  Health. 

Hens  and  chickens,  when  they  used  to  own 
themselvesand  work  for  a  living,  were  the  jungle 
fowl  in  India.  Millions  of  them  are  living  there 
still — the  far-away  cousins  of  our  busy  barn- 
yard people.  Hunters  in  our  Western  States, 
when  they  hear  crowing  and  cackling,  know 
they  are  coming  near  a  farm-house;  but  hunters 
in  India  when  they  hear  the  same  cries  know 
they  are  facing  the  wilderness. 

Going  half  round  the  globe  upsets  pretty  much 
everything.  It  is  hard  to  tell  what  is  a  sign  of 
what,  all  the  world  over;  white  for  weddings 
among  us — for  funerals  among  the  Chinese; 
hats  off  in  Congress — hats  on  in  Parliament; 
stand  up  to  pray  among  the  Scotch — fall  down 
upon  your  face  among  the  Mohammedans;  the 
weeds  of  one  country  are  the  petted  and  potted 
flowers  of  another.  I  have  seen  our  big  bull 
thistle,  and  a  beautiful  flower  it  is  too,  in  Euro- 
pean gardens;  and  our  familiar  mullen  does 
duty  abroad  as  the  American  velvet  plant. 
Until  a  man  travels  he  doesn't  know  much  for 
certain.  And  if  he  travels  long  enough  he 
won't  know  anything. 

But  to  return  to  these  jungle  fowl  and  their 
posterity  in  my  barn-yard.  I  purposed,  planned, 
and  performed  great  things  in  their  behalf. 
Not  many  months  ago  I  spent  more  hundreds 
of  dollars  than  I  would  like  to  confess  to  a  self- 
denying  home  missionary,  in  constructing  a 
hen-parlor  with  convenient  approaches. 

It  proved  to  be  an  admirable  room;  so  admi- 
rable that  it  cost  some  envy  even  in  the  domes- 
tic department  of  my  house.  It  was  proposed 
to  move  the  laundry  and  kitchen  to  the  hen- 
parlor,  so  light  and  cheerful  was  it,  and  so  easy 
to  keep  clean.  It  reached  into  the  hill-side, 
and  was  one-half  under  ground.  The  out-of- 
ground  part  was  of  double  glass  and  saw  the 
sun  all  day  long.  The  floor  was  hard  and 
smooth  as  stone.  The  roosts  and  hen-boxes 
were  made  of  pine  worth  thirty  dollars  a  thou- 
sand. There  was  a  ventilator  in  my  hen-parlor, 
which  is  more  than  any  room  in  my  house  has; 
a  spring  of  water  unfailing,  and  sand,  and  oys- 
ter shells,  buckwheat,  corn,  rye,  cracked  wheat, 
screenings,  with  tit-bits  from  the  butchers.  In 
short,  all  the  appliances  of  the  highest  hen 
civilization  were  gathered  in  my  hen-parlor. 

Possibly  there  may  be  a  higher  degree  of 
luxury  vouchsafed  to  poultry  in  far-away 
regions  among  the  bloated  aristocrats  of  Great 
Britain;  but,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  hens 
never  had  a  better  setting  out  than  my  hens 
had. 

With  what  result? 

This  spring,  if  I  have  kept  the  count  correct- 
ly, there  have  been  eight  broods  of  chickens 
hatched,  varying  in  numbers  from  one  to  ten. 
But  singularly  enough  the  mothers  have  proved 
most  unnatural,  and  looked  to  me  to  provide 
nurses  for  their  children.  This  became  neces- 
sary not  alone  because  of  their  unwillingness, 
but  also  their  feeblenss  and  worn  out  condition 
generally. 

They  were  genteel  Dorkings,  of  pure  and 
perfect  breed.  In  proof  of  which,  they  culti- 
vated every  form  of  feeble  health  known 
among  the  most  approved  aristocrats.  They 
languished;  they  pined;  they  were  sleepless; 
had  disturbed  dreams,  I  judge  by  the  cries 
heard;  and  after  a  sufficient  amount  of  languid 
promenading  in  the  sunshine  inside  and  out- 
side of  their  parlor  windows,  hen  after  hen  has 
died  without  any  seeming  cause,  but  with  per- 
fect decorum  and  resignation. 

Suspecting  that  their  delicacy  of  organization 
might  prove  unequal  to  the  task  of  propagating 
their  kind,  I  took  the  precaution  of  adding  to 
their  society  robust  Brahmasof  approved  repu- 
tation. But  as  usual  the  Brahmas  caught  la/;- 
ness  more  effectually  than  the  Dorkings 
strength.  By  a  sort  of  compulsory  pantomime, 
we  one  day  indicated  to  a  Brahma  hen  our 
wishes  as  to  her  duty  towards  her  chickens. 
We  put  her  in  a  convenient  place  and  surround- 
ed her  with  her  chickens.  They  did  their  part 
faithfully.  They  cried  to  her  repeatedly.  They 
reached  up  their  little  bills  and  buried  their 
heads  in  what  feathers  they  could  reach  upon 
her  columnar  legs.  But  she  wasn't  going  to 
squat.  She  had  caught  the  habits  of  the  upper 
classes  in  my  hen-parlor;  if  Dorkings  can  put 
their  children  out  to  nurse,  she  wasn't  going  to 
attend  her  children  either.  I  think  I  do  not  ex- 
aggerate when  I  say  that  in  all  the  population 
of  my  barn-yard,  there  has  not  been  a  symp- 
tom of  parental  affection  for  months. 

In  short,  I  find  myself  repeating  in  behalf 
of  this  domesticated  and  civilized  jungle-fowl 
all  the  experience  which  doctors  are  perfecting 
in  behalf  of  us  who  are  but  civilized  and  do- 
mesticated savages. 

As  if  to  twit  me  with  my  nonsense,  one  of  my 
hens  got  through  the  park  palings  and  ran  off, 
stole  a  nest  in  a  wretched,  cold,  damp  place, 
and  came  off  with  a  brood  of  thirteen  chickens 
and  raised  every  one  of  them,  contrary  to  the 
decencies  and  proprieties  of  life;  while  other 
hens  that  were  watched  over  and  provided  with 
boxes  and  clean  straw  and  sulphur,  and  I  had 
almost  said  with  gruel  and  brown  stout,  were 
with  difficulty  held  to  their  duty  in  the  line  of 
incubation,  and  when  at  last  their  broods  strug- 
gled into  being,  they  proved  sickly  and  short- 
lived orphans.  I  pay  ten  cents  a  head  for  every 
chicken  that  my  children  brood  and  tend  and 
bring  up  to  tail  feathers  and  angle-worm  hunts 
in  the  garden. 
I  have  done  a  deal  of  meditating  in  that  hen- 


parlor  of  mine.  I  begin  to  distrust  civilization 
and  the  doctors.  Every  hen  in  my  parlor  would 
be  improved  by  back-sliding  towards  her  ances- 
tral jungle.  And  there  are  few  of  my  neighbors 
whom  I  meet  saluting  them  and  being  saluted 
with  the  hospital  cry — "how  do  you  do,  to- 
day ?"  "are  you  well,  to-day  ?"  "  how  is  your 
family,  to-day  ?"  who  do  not  testify  by  this 
ghostly  politeness,  how  much  we  have  lost  by 
laying  off  our  savagery  and  living  a  life  of  civ- 
ilization. 

I  suspect  that  the  way  to  health  is  the  little 
rugged  path  that  leads  back  to  nature.  I  sus- 
pect that  my  hens  will  all  do  better  when  the 
time  comes  that  I  am  not  able  to  furnish  them 
a  parlor  any  longer,  and  not  my  hens  only — 
but  my  children  too — T.  K.  Beecher. 
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Bee-Culture  and  Woman's  Work. 

Adam  Grim,  of  Jefferson,  Wis.,  who  is  a 
most  successful  apiarist,  commenced  the 
season  last  spring  with  two  hundred  and 
eighty-five  swarms  of  bees,  and  increased 
the  number  by  swarming  to  six  hundred 
and  forty-six.  These  swarms  produced 
within  a  fraction  of  twenty-one  thousand 
pounds  of  honey,  which  sold,  strained,  for 
four  thousand  one  hundred  dollars.  The 
Jefferson  County  Union  says: 

"  We  often  hear  women  say  that  there  is 
no  remunerative  employment  for  them. 
As  an  answer  to  this,  we  would  state  that 
Mr.  Grim  has  two  daughters,  who  have 
each  taken  separate  charge  of  an  imporant 
part  of  the  apiary.  Miss  Kate  Grim  has 
by  her  skill  and  attention  the  past  summer, 
earned  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars 
net,  and  Miss  Margaret  Grim  has  earned 
one  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  net." 


Interesting  to  Apiarists. — Henry  E.  Nor- 
ton, of  Lehi  City,  writes  to  the  Salt  Lake  News 
as  follows:  "I  wish  to  disclose  a  discovery 
that  I  have  made  to  the  apiarians  of  Utah,  with 
regard  to  crippled  bees,  the  cause,  and  the  rem- 
edy. The  large  podded  milkweed  is  sure  death, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  every  bee  that 
lights  on  it,  the  bees  either  stick  on  the  top  of 
it  or  carry  away  a  small  scale  that  sticks  to  their 
feet.  The  bees  then  pull  their  feet  off,  trying 
to  get  it  away  from  them.  That  is  the  cause  of 
the  bees  carrying  live  bees  away  constantly. 
Destroy  that  weed  and  the  remedv   is   effected. 

Good  Yield  or  Honey. — Mr.  C.  H.  Isham, 
of  Livingston  county,  New  York,  says  that  from 
his  apiary  of  less  than  fifty  stocks,  he  obtained 
in  1870  over  two  thousand  six  hundred  pounds 
of  good  box  honey,  leaving  an  abundance  of 
stores  for  the  bees  to  winter  on. 


Harvesting    Wheat. 

A.  J.  Dufur,  an  experienced  and  thinking 
farmer  of  Oregon,  writes  to  the  Portland  Bulle- 
tin concerning  the  injury  resulting  to  wheat 
from  cutting  the  heads  off,  thereby  preventing 
the  flow  of  sap  into  the  grain  from  the  stalk, 
or  making  it  necessary  to  leave  the  grain  until 
perfectly  dry,  thus  allowing  the  sap  to  go  to 
the  roots,  which  otherwise  would  go  to  the 
grain.  The  subject  is  worth  the  consideration 
of  farmers  in  California,  where  headers  have 
been  extensively  introduced.  Millers  every- 
where decide  against  the  use  of  headers,  some 
of  them  having  flour  returned  on  contract  as 
unmerchantable  from  this  cause  alone.  The 
bread  made  from  itis clammy.  Mr.  Dufur  says 
every  practical  miller  in  Oregon  has  declared 
emphatically  against  the  use  of  headers  in  the 
wheat  field,  and  many  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
demand  that  a  circular  should  be  issued  from 
the  State  Agricultural  Department,  warning  the 
farmers  against  using  headers  for  harvesting 
wheat.  California  wheat  now  has  a  good  repu- 
tation in  foreign  markets,  but  however  well 
established,  it  may  be  lost,  and  it  is  much 
easier  to  maintain  the  credit  of  an  article  than 
to  restore  a  credit  lost  by  mismanagement  or 
neglect.  California  has  in  use  numerous  ma- 
chines for  threshing,  cleaning  and  sacking 
wheat  by  one  operation.  A  Mr.  Lathrop,  of 
San  JoBe,  invented  such  a  machine,  which  in 
the  dry  wheat  fields  of  California  worked  ad- 
mirably, saving  much  labor  and  expense,  but 
there  is  one  great  objection  to  this  machine 
which  applies  also  to  the  headers.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  leave  the  grain  standing  until  perfectly 
dry  before  harvesting,  the  result  being  to  thick 
en  and  harden  the  hull, increase  the  quantity  of 
bran  and  dry  up  and  deaden  the  kernel,  thus 
depreciating  the  value  of  the  grain.  Mr. 
Lathrop  still  uses  his  machines  and  has  intro- 
duced them  in  the  Eastern  States,  but  the  evil 
effect  of  this  mode  of  harvesting  is  yearly  be- 
coming more  apparent.  Grain,  like  hay,  though 
less  essential)  should  pass  through  a  curative 
process  after  cutting.  For  this  purpose  it 
should  be  cut  before  it  is  dry  and  stacked. 
Wheat  cut  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  weighs  more 
to  the  bushel,  is  plumper  and  in  every  way 
superior  to  that  left  standing  until  the  roots 
have  absorbed  every  particle  of  moisture  in  the 
stalk,  and  it  must  be  left  so  standing  if  the  har- 
vester and  thresher  go  together.  With  headers 
wheat  may  be  cut  before  it  is  ripe,  but  in  that 
case  the  grain  shrinks  as  before  stated,  because 
the  stalk,  being  cut  off,  cannot  send  any  sap  to 
the  head  and  the  grain  deteriorates  instead  of 
growing  sweeter  and  plumper  after  cutting,  with 
the  stalk  attached. — Bulletin. 


Miscellaneous. 


Comets  and  Their  Tails. 

In  discussing  these  erratic  bodies  Professor 
Zollner  starts  with  the  fact  that  fluids  as  water, 
mercury,  and  solids  of  nearly  all  kinds,  give 
off  vapor  of  low  tension,  though  in  too  small  a 
quantity  to  be  recognized  by  any  tests  with 
which  we  are  at  present  acquainted.  It  there- 
fore follows  that  the  masses  of  matter  scattered 
throughout  space  are  ultimately  surrounded 
with  an  atmosphere  of  their  own  vapor.  If 
the  volume  of  such  masses  is  too  small  to  exert 
sufficient  attractive  force  to  retain  this  vapor, 
the  whole  mass  ultimately  assumes  the  vapor- 
ous state.  Professor  Zollner  thinks  the  many 
of  the  small  comets  are  such  masses  of  vapor, 
while  others  are  fluid,  consisting  of  water  or 
perhaps  of  liquid  hydrocarbons,  an  idea  which 
is  fortified  by  the  character  of  the  spectra  of 
certain  nebulae  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  small- 
er comets. 

Regarding  the  self-luminosity  of  comets  and 
the  formation  of  their  trains,  Professor  Zoll- 
ner says,  there  are  but  two  causes  which  can 
produce  the  first  of  these  results,  viz.,  elevation 
of  temperature  and  electric  action.  Setting 
the  first  aside  as  being  utterly  inadequate  un- 
der the  circumstances,  the  author  thinks  that 
the  electricity  developed  by  the  solar  rays, 
either  in  the  process  of  evaporation  or  by  the 
mechanical  and  molecular  disturbances  they 
produce,  is  simply  sufficient  to  cause  the 
luminosity  and  also  to  form  the  train.  The 
explanation  here  given  of  the  formation  of  the 
tails  or  trains  of  comets  is  exceedingly  in- 
genious, for  it  not  only  applies  to  those  in- 
stances in  which  the  train  is  dire'eted  from  the 
sun,  acting  under  these  circumstances  by  re- 
pulsion, but  it  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in 
some  instances  the  tail  is  directed  toward  the 
sun,  there  being  under  these  circumstances 
electrical  attraction  instead  of  repulsion. — 
Scribaer. 

The  Theory  of  Fermentation. 

Is  fermentation  a  process  of  Life  or  of 
Death?  Liebig  holds  that  it  is  a  phenomenon 
connected  with  death,  and  that  all  substances, 
and  especially  those  which  are  albuminoid,  as 
albumen,  fibrin,  casein;  or,  liquids,  as  blood 
and  milk,  have  the  property  in  the  presence  of 
air  of  initiating  such  movements  in  the  mole- 
cules of  organic  bodies  as  to  cause  them  to 
take  on  new  forms.  According  to  Pasteur  all 
fermentations  are  processes  connected  with 
life,  and  fermentable  matter  never  undergoes 
fermentation  without  an  incessant  interchange 
of  molecules  between  it  and  living  cells,  which 
grow  or  multiply  in  assimilating  a  portion  of 
the  fermentable  matter  itself. 

In  the  souring  of  wine,  M.  Pasteur  holds 
that  a  growth  which  he  calls  Mycoderma  Aceti 
forms  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  This  little 
microscopic  vegetable,  he  says,  has  the  power 
of  condensing  the  oxygen  of  the  air  alter  the 
fashion  of  platinum  black,  or  of  blood  globules, 
and  conveying  it  to  the  liquid  on  which  it 
rests.  Liebig  denies  this,  saying  that  alcohol 
diluted  with  water  does  not  contain  the  ele- 
ments for  the  formation  of  the  Mycoderma 
Aceti,  and  yet  it  is  convertible  into  vinegar. 
Pasteur  replies  that  the  water  used  to  dilute 
the  ajcohol  contains  everything  necessary  for 
the  development  of  the  vegetable,  and  reasserts 
the  truth  of  his  theory,  adding  that  if  the 
vessels  in  which  acetification  of  alcoholic  solu- 
tions occurs  (as  in  wine  and  beer  making)  are 
steamed  or  filled  with  boiling  water  for  a  suffi- 
cient time,  vinegar  will  not  again  form;  at 
least  not  until  a  new  crop  of  Mycoderma  Aceti 
has  been  produced. 

Burning  the  Diamond. — It  is  well  known  to 
many  that  Newton  made  a  most  wonderful  pre- 
diction respecting  the  diamond;  his  powerful 
mind,  antedating  the  discoveries  of  modern 
chemistry,  pronounced  it  to  be  an  unctuous  or 
combustible  substance.  We  now  know  that  the 
diamond,  beautifully  transparent,  highly  re- 
fractive as  it  is,  is  identical  in  its  composition 
with  charcoal,  graphite,  or  plumbago.  Yet  it 
will  not  bum  in  ordinary  air,  the  oxygen  is  too 
much  diluted  by  the  nitrogen ;  its  atoms  are  too 
few  in  number  to  carry  on  an  effective  attack, 
but  when  the  atmospheric  air  is  concentrated 
into  an  atmosphere  of  approximately  pure  oxy- 
gen, each  of  the  atomic  projectiles  is  assisted  by 
its  neighbor,  and  as  it  strikes  the  surface  of  the 
diamond  its  motion  of  translation  is  arrested, 
and  converted  into  the  motion  which  wo  term 
heat;  and  the  heat  thus  produced  is  so  intense 
that  the  crystalline  carbon  is  kept  at  nearly  a 
white  heat,  so  that  the  atoms  of  carbon  and 
those  of  oxygen  unite,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
produced.  To  burn  a  diamond  the  operator 
holds  the  gem  in  a  loop  of  platinum  wire,  and 
first  heats  it  to  redness  in  a  hydrogen  flame, 
and  then  plunging  it  into  a  jar  containing  oxy- 
gen, when  the  pale  glow  at  once  assumes  a 
greatly  increased  brightness,  which  is  kept  up 
until  the  diamond  is  cither  removed  or  entirely 
consumed. 

Another  Immense  Bridge. — It  is  proposed  to 
throw  a  great  bridge  over  the  Hudson  river  at 
Poughkepsie.  The  bridge  will  be  composed  of 
five  spans  of  five  hundred  feet  each,  and  it  will 
be  one  hundred  and  tweny  feet  in  hight.  It 
will  connect  New  England  with  the  coal-fields 
of  Pennsylvania. 


Architecture — Ancient  and  Modern. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  in  his  History  of  Architect- 
ure, remarks  that  while  in  every  nation  the  art 
was  successful,  wherever  practiced  up  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  since  then  "not  one  building 
has  been  produced  that  is  admitted  to  be  en- 
tirely satisfactory  or  which  permanently  retains 
a  hold  on  general  admiration." 

The  reason  of  this,  says  Mr.  Day,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  recently  published  work  on  The 
Science  of  .^Esthetics,  is  "That  ancient  archi- 
tecture built  suitably  to  the  purposes  of  the 
building;— or  as  we  may  express  it,  grasping 
first  the  idea  of  the  building,  it  then  with  the 
best  material  at  hand  proceeded  intelligently  to 
embody  the  idea  in  it;  modern  architecture, 
knowing  vastly  more  of  materials  and  of  archi- 
tectural details  and  having  more  constructive 
skill,  has  overlooked  the  vital  element  of  old 
art — the  actual  incorporation  of  the  idea  into 
the  material  at  its  control.  It  has  leaped  blind- 
ly in  hope  to  realize  a  perfect  form,  forgetting 
that  no  perfect  form  can  be  reached  but  in  the 
rational  way  of  expressing  some  idea  in  its  ap- 
propriate matter,  and  that  this  expressing,  this 
embodying,  is  the  governing  element  in  all  art 
procedure  and  can  never  be  realized  but  intelli- 
gently and  aimingly,  that  is  rationally,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  rational  na- 
ture." 


Silvered  Steel  Cutlery. 

According  to  the  London  MecJianics'  Magazine, 
Mr.  Neil,  of  London,  has  devised  a  process  for  so 
thoroughly  uniting  silver  with  cutlery  as  to 
produce  an  article  of  great  practical  value.  It 
has  long  been  the  custom  to  electroplate  silver 
on  steel;  but  whenever  the  external  coatiDg  is 
ground  off  the  steel  is  exposed,  and  thereby 
rendered  liable  to  rust.  In  the  present  instance 
the  knives  are  finished  in  the  finest  style,  and 
chemically  cleaned  by  a  special  process.  They 
are  then  treated  with  perfectly  pure  silver,  and 
the  two  are  pressed  together  by  processes  which 
are  not  made  known  by  the  inventor.  It  assert- 
ed that  the  silver  is  driven  into  the  pores  of  the 
steel,  and  that  heat  and  moisture  have  no  per- 
ceptible effect  on  the  metals.  The  result  is  a 
knife  that  will  not  rust,  is  not  stained  by  acids, 
and  only  requires  washing  after  use.  It  may 
be  sharpened  any  number  of  times,  with  the 
result  of  always  showing  a  silver  surface. 

Plaster  as  a  Protection  from  Fire. — After 
the  conflagration  in  Paris,  it  was  generally 
found,  that  with  good  plaster  work  over  them, 
beams  and  columns  of  wood  were  entirely  pro- 
tected from  the  fire.  In  cases  where  limestone 
walls  had  been  utterly  ruined  on  the  outside  by 
the  flames  passing  through  the  window  op?n- 
penings,  the  same  walls,  internally  escaped  al- 
most unscathed,  owing  to  their  being  coated 
with  plaster. 

On  many  such  plastered  walls  the  distemper 
decorations  were  still  to  be  made  out.  The  iron 
roofs  rendered  good  service,  and  the  party  walls 
of  each  house  were  carried  up  right  through 
the  roof — a  most  important  precaution,  for 
otherwise  nothing  could  have  prevented  the 
disastrous  conflagration  from  being  more  ex- 
tensive than  it  was.  It  was  also  found  that 
good  woodwork  in  beams  and  posts,  good  wood 
floors,  well  'pugged,  and  good  wooden  stair- 
cases, were  safer  and  more  to  be  depended 
upon  than  cast  iron  columns  and  stone  stair- 
cases, landings  and  floors.  Stone  staircases 
well  protected  by  plaster  were  fireproof,  al- 
though not  so  safe  as  wood  in  case  of  heavy 
debris  falling  upon  them. 


Seeley's  "Extract  of  Hops." — "Within  a 
recent  period  Prof.  Charles  A.  Seely,  a  well- 
known  chemist  of  New  York,  has  patented  a 
method  of  manufacturing  the  extract  of  hops, 
by  the  use  of  which  the  hop  is  greatly  econo- 
mized. Several  experimental  brewings  have 
been  made  in  this  city,  which  have  demon- 
strated that  the  use  of  the  extract  gives  a  gain 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  over  that  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  the  crude  hop.  Here  is  an 
improvement  that  promises  to  open  a  new  and 
extensive  business." 

This  item  refers  to  an  invention  involving 
the  very  remarkable  and  unexpected  observa- 
tion, first  made  by  Prof.  Seely,  that  "gasoline," 
or  rather  the  petroleum  hydrocarbons  that  dis- 
til below  120  cleg.  F.,  dissolve  out  the  whole 
medicinal  virtue  of  the  hop,  with  none  of  the 
useless  matter.  This  extract  is  far  superior  to 
the  hop  itself.  We  are  told  that  thousands  of 
barrels  of  beer,  instead  of  mere  experimental 
brewings,  have  now  been  made  with  it,  anil 
highly  approved  of  by  skilled  experts. — Gaslight 
Journal. 


Cutting  Marble,  Etc. — A  recently  devised 
foreign  apparatus  for  stone  cutting  uses  com- 
prises a  head  that  can  be  rapidly  rotated  and 
provided  with  diamond  cutters,  so  arranged 
that  while  each  cutter  removes  material  and 
traces  a  path  over  the  molded  surface  to  be 
produced,  all  the  cutters  produce  surfaces  free 
from  distinct  scratches.  For  cutting  mostly 
on  a  horizontal  face  the  head  is  solid  in  which 
the  diamonds  are  mounted.  For  molding  on 
an  edge,  the  cutter  head  holds  bits  of  Bteel 
studded  with  black  diamonds.  A  rotary  tool 
is  shaped  to  finish  the  groove,  and  preferably 
formed  of  brass.  For  cutting  as  with  a  saw 
into  marble,  a  small  round  vertical  spindle  is 
used,  the  surface  of  which  is  studded  with 
black  diamonds  or  carbon  points,  so  arranged 
in  rows  that  the  cutting  points  of  the  different 
rows  merge  their  paths  of  action,  so  as  to  cut 
the  whole  length  of  the  cutting  plane  of  the 
shaft. 
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Sacramento    Farmers'  Club. 

The  Club  met  on  Saturday  at  the  usual  time 
and  place. 

City  Market. 

T.  K.  Stewart,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  to 
draw  up  articles  of  incorporation  and  obtain 
subscriptions,  reported  that  about  half  of  the 
stock  had  been  subscribed — all  by  members  of 
the  Club— and  that  by  the  next  meeting  they 
hoped  to  be  able  to  report  apian  of  the  building 
and  give  more  definite  information. 

S.  N.  Baker,  P.  Callahan  and  C.  W.  Eeed 
were,  at  request  of  Stewart,  added  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Secretary  called  up  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion for  the  day — 

Fertilization  of  California  Soils. 

In  the  absence  of  \V.  S.  Manlove  who  had 
been  appointed  to  open  the  discussion,  the 
President  was  called  on,  and  responded  by 
giving  his  experience  with  plowing  in  straw. 
He  said,  in  lS5u,  when  he  went  on  his  farm  near 
Brighton,  he  began  as  he  had  done  in  the  At- 
lantic States,  to  fertilize  his  land  by  plowing  in 
his  straw.  He  spread  the  straw  on  the  laud  and 
commenced  plowing  deep  and  turning  tinder  the 
straw  very  can-fully,  and  upon  the  surface 
sowed  his  wheat;  but  to  his  disappointment  the 
straw  did  nut  rut,  but  lay  under  the  soil  keeping 
tlic  dampness  from  rising  from  below  to  feed  the 
rootB  of  the  grain,  and  as  soon  as  the  warm 
weather,  came  on  his  wheat  dried  up.  The  next 
season  when  he  plowed  the  land  he  turned  up 
the  straw  nearly  as  whole  and  sound  as 
when  it  was  plowed  under,  and  for  seven  years 
the  straw — portions  of  it — remained  in  the  soil 
uudecayed.  He  therefore  concluded  this  was  a 
poor  way  to  enrich  the  soil,  and  has  not  repeat- 
ed  the  experiment.  He  had  sometimes  spread 
his  straw  on  the  laud  and  burned  it  just  before 
plowing;  the  ashes  thus  turned  under  seemod 
to  be  of  advantage  to  the  succeeding  crop.  He 
had  also  plowed  in  rotted  straw  and  animal  ma 
uure  from  his  barnyard,  and  his  experience  had 
been  that  it  caused  the  first  crop  of  grain  to 
burn  or  dry  up  as  soon  as  the  hot  weather  oi 
the  spring  came  on.  However,  since  ho  had 
practiced  cutting  his  grain  with  a  header,  leav- 
ing a  large  portion  of  the  straw  standing  evenly 
on  the  ground  to  be  trampled  down  and  broken 
up  by  stock  previous  to  plowing  in  again,  he 
was  satisfied  that  his  laud  was  improving  from 
year  to  year.  In  this  way,  the  straw  being  fine 
and  thin  on  the  ground  when  plowed  under, 
did  not  operate  as  in  the  first  experiment,  but 
gradually  decayed  and  imparted  its  fertilizing 
qualities  to  the  soil. 

C.  \V.  Hoyt. — Am  not  a  grain  grower,  but 
cultivate  trees  and  vegetables;  had  used  straw 
around  trees  and  between  rows  of  vegetables 
with  excellent  results.  Ho  did  not  know  that 
by  so  doing  the  straw  added  any  fertilizing  qual- 
ity to  the  soil  itself,  but  it  acted  as  mnlch  and 
attracted  and  retained  moisture,  both  from  the 
atmosphere  and  the  soil  below,  and  in  this  way 
added  very  materially  to  the  growth  of  the  pres- 
ent crop.  Sand  drawn  upon  and  spread  over 
heavy  soil  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  In- 
deed, he  believed  that  the  land  was  kept  up  in 
its  producing  qualities  by  water,  and  he  had 
doubts  whether  water  was  not  the  principle  and 
I 'est  fertilizer.  Grain  or  any  kind  of  seed  placed 
in  a  tumbler  of  water  will  grow  quick  and  thrif- 
ty. He  thought,  also,  that  sand  is  a  good  fertil- 
izer. He  had  tilled  up  a  slough  with  sand,  and 
by  accident  a  water-melon  seed  was  dropped.and 
came  up  on  this  sand  and  made  a  very  uncom- 
mon growth,  and  produced  a  wonderful  crop  of 
melons. 

Hoag— Clean  washed  sand  contains  very  lit- 
tle fertility,  as  proved  by  the  non-productive- 
lcss  of  such  deposits  after  an  overflow  of  our 
rivers;  mixed  with  sediment  or  heavy  soil,  it 
helped  to  hold  moisture  and  render  the  mixture 
porous,  so  the  air  can  penetrate,  and  in  this 
way  is  valuable.  Or  after  laying  a  few  years  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  decaying  and  mixing  with 
vegetable  matter,  sand  deposits  become  .produc- 
tive. 

Heck  instanced  the  productiveness  of  the  sand 
hills  back  of  San  Francisco,  about  the  Cliff 
House. 

Baker— That  is  not  clean  sand;  it  is  mixed 
with  vegetable  matter  and  fertilizing  materials 
from  the  sea,  which  have  been  blown  up  and  de- 
posited with  it. 

Hoag  asked  Hoyt  if  the  slough  he  filled  with 
sand  did  not  contain  water  that  sipped  up 
through  the  sank  and  supplied  his  melon  vine 
with  moisture. 

Hoyt— It  did. 

Hoag— That  accounts  for  the  gTeat  growth  of 
the  vine.  The  water  was  of  course  charged  with 
fertilizing  ingredients;  the  sand  acted  as  the  me- 
dium and  feeder. 

Butter — Water  is  not  a  fertilizer.  Vegetables 
started  in  water  will  not  come  to  maturity — will 
not  produce  seed — and  the  leaves  are  soft  and 
watery — they  have  no  substance  iu  them.  Be- 
sides, when  land  has  been  thoroughly  wet, 
either  by  the  rains  of  winter  or  by  flooding,  it 
is  in  no  condition  to  produce  until  it  has  been 
plowed  and  cultivated  so  as  to  pulverize  it. 

Hoyt — Refer  to  water  plants  growing  in  shal- 
low ponds  and  even  in  the  sea — floating  on 
the  surface — growing  thriftily  and  producing 
seed ;  this  is  evidence  that  water  has  fertilizing 
qualities. 

Geo.  Rich— Has  had  considerable  experience 


in  cultivating  the  soil  and  trying  to  keep  up  its 
producing  properties.  He  had  in  his  barnyard 
a  large  sink,  or  a  low  place  like  a  cellar,  with 
the  tides  cut  down  to  a  gradual  decline  towards 
the  center.  Into  this  sink  I  pitch  my  straw- 
after  tho  cattle  have  trampled  and  broken  it  up 
and  minced  it  with  their  droppings,  and  the 
water  that  naturally  runs  in  with  this  mixture 
causes  it  to  ferment  and  decay  each  year;  and 
then  I  draw  this  rotted  manure  out  and  cover 
it  over  my  farm,  and  plow  it  in,  with  good  re- 
sults. It  should  not  be  spread  on  so  thick  as  to 
exhaust  the  dampness  and  produce  a  scalding 
of  the  crop,  as  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Baker.  Has 
sometimes  spread  this  mixture  between  rows  of 
strawberries,  but  generally  found  that  the  leaves 
of  the  strawberry  decay  '  sufficient  to  keep  up 
the  soil.  1  differ  with  Mr.  Butter  as  to  the  fer- 
tilizing properties  of  water.  I  think  water 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  fertilizing  proper- 
ties. Would  instance  the  reputed  fertility  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  of  our  own  river  bot- 
toms— kept  up  by  the  annual  overflow. 

Butter — Perhaps  we  differ  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "fertilize."  I  understand  by  it, 
that  which  enriches  the  soil  and  not  that 
which  causes  it  to  produce  temporarily  a  good 
crop. 

Hoag — I  understand  the  word  "fertilize"  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  are  using  it  in  this  dis- 
cussion, to  mean  this — to  keep  up  the  producing 
qualities  of  the  soil — to  restore  the  properties 
of  the  soil  which  are  exhausted  by  the  growing 
crops;  in  a  general  sense,  to  fertilize  the  soil  is 
to  cause  it  to  produce.  In  this  latter  sense, 
pure  water,  even  distilled  water  that  has  all  the 
impurities  extracted,  is  a  fertilizer.  It  is  true 
such  water  adds  no  fertilizing  or  enriching  ma- 
terial to  the  soil;  but  it  dissolves  the  ingredi- 
ents already  in  the  soil  and  enables  the  roots  or 
mouths  of  the  plants  to  absorb  or  suck,  or  per- 
haps more  properly,  to  drink  them  up.  Plants 
cannot  eat  solids,  howevermuch  fertilizing  prop- 
erties they  may  contain.  They  must  first  be 
reduced  to  a  fluid  state  by  the  use  of  water. 
For  though  plants  may  very  properly  be  said  to 
have  mouths,  they  have  no  teeth;  they  can  only 
eat  spoon  victuals. 

Mr.  Baker's  Straw,  Etc. 

Hence  Mr.  Baker's  straw  remaining  in  the 
ground  in  the  shape  of  a  solid,  though  contain- 
ing the  elements  of  fertility,  could  not  be  eaten 
by  the  grain,  and  could  therefore  do  it  no  good. 
On  the  contrary  it  was  an  actual  damage  to  the 
growing  crop,  because  in  the  effort  of  nature  to 
ferment  or  decay  it  the  dampness  of  the  soil 
was  absorbed  by  it  and  thus  drawn  away  from 
the  roots  of  the  plants.  Hence  the  wheat 
scalded  or  dried  up  prematurely.  So  when  he 
puts  on  rotted  manure  from  the  barnyard — be- 
cause he  spread  it  too  thick — it  required  too 
much  moisture  to  assimilate  it  to  the  soil;  but 
the  headed  stubble  being  broken  up  fine  by  the 
stock  and  spread  thinly  each  year  used  but  lit- 
tle moisture  on  the  process  of  decaying,  and 
hence  being  kept  up  annually  produced  no  such 
immediate  bad  effect,  and  finally  resulted  in  a 
benefit. 

The  Compost  Heap. 

In  my  opinion  Mr.  Rich  has  hit  upon  the 
best  method  of  utilizing  his  straw  and  other  re- 
fuse products  of  the  farm.  Every  farmer  in 
this  State  should  have  his  compost  heap,  and 
that  heap  should,  like  Mr.  Bich's,  be  iu  a  sink 
or  depression  in  the  ground,  in  or  adjoining  his 
barn-yard.  Let  everything  that  contains  fertil- 
izing ingredients  be  thrown  into  this  heap;  let 
all  the  straw  and  manure  of  the  barn-yard  be 
scraped  into  it  each  spring,  and  then  cover  it 
from  a  foot  to  two  feet  deep  with  soil — fine  soil 
or  sandy  soil  is  best.  Apply  water  enough  to 
start  it  to  fermenting,  and  keep  it  damp,  so  that 
it  will  not  burn  or  scald,  and  you  have  a  mine 
of  riches.  The  soil  covering  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  gases — as  the  fermen- 
tation disengages  them — and  to  absorb  and 
retain  them.  Each  fall  or  winter  here  this  heap 
of  rotted  manure  should  be  drawn  out  and 
spread  thinly  over  the  soil  desired  to  be  fertil- 
ized. It  will  form  a  good  top  dressing  meadow, 
and  may  be  plowed  in  for  potatoes,  corn  or 
other  vegetable  crops,  and  if  not  used  too  freely, 
for  grain  of  any  kind. 

Water  a  Fertilizer. 

In  my  opinion  water  is,  or  should  be,  our 
cheapest  and  best  fertilizer,  The  water  that 
goes  to  the  ocean  through  the  Sacramento 
river  carries  with  it  sufficient  fertilizing  ingre- 
dients to  keep  up  all  the  lands  of  the  entire 
valley  between  the  two  ranges  of  mountains  to 
its  highest  state  of  production.  It  collects  and 
carries  with  it  in  solution — the  best  condition 
for  our  use — all  the  washing  of  the  decaying 
vegetation  and  droppings  of  animal  from  the 
entire  water-shed  of  the  country  it  drains. 
Hence  the  material  in  the  ocean  to  support  and 
mature  the  sea  plants  referred  to  by  Hoyt.  It 
is  these  ingredients  in  the  water  that  supports 
the  water  plants  in  our  fresh  water  ponds  and  that 
causes  the  wheat  to  grow  in  the  tumbler.  Hence, 
too,  the  famed  richness  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
and  the  lands  bordering  the  Sacramento,  which 
are  overflowed  each  year.  Would  we  kc>  p  all 
our  lands  on  the  higher  branches — where  all 
our  great  grain  fields  are  cultivated— to  a  high 
degree  of  fertility,  we  have  but  to  build  irri- 
gating canals  and  flood  them  each  year— iu  the 
time  of  high  water  when  it  contains  the  great- 
est amount  of  fertilizing  properties.  To  ac- 
complish this  it  would  be  a  paying  operation 
to  every  land  owner  to  part  with  one-half  of 
his  land  he  now  owns — the  other  half  would 
be  worth  more  thus  irrigated  than  all  is  now. 
It  would  produce  more  each  year  and  its  per- 
petual fertility  would  thus  be  secured  for  all 


time  to  come — if  irrigation  should  be  kept  up. 
Santa  Clara  Valley  a  Sample. 

We  have  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  this  proposition  in  the  artesian  wells  of 
Santa  Clara.  The  water  that  gushes  up  out  of 
these  wells  and  spreads  over  the  land,  keeps 
up  its  wonderful  fertility.  This  water  is  the 
same  that  runs  ilown  from  tho  mountains  and 
foothills  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  and 
sinks  into  the  light  porus  soil  in  that  locality, 
and  when  tapped  below  boils  up,  bringing  with 
it  a  large  part  of  the  fertilizing  properties  col- 
lected from  those  mountains  and  foothills. 
Nature  then  teaches  us  a  lesson  that  we  can 
easily  by  united  action  avail  ourselves  of.  We 
have  but  to  produce  surface  channels  here  to 
accomplish  what  nature  accomplishes  there  by 
underground  channels.  Our  artificial  channels 
once  created,  would  be  far  more  valuable  than 
their  natural  ones.  The  water  of  the  Sacra- 
mento contains  much  more  fertilizing  ingredi- 
ents than  those  of  the  Guadaloupe,  or  of  the 
Santa  Clara  artesian  wells.  The  water  under 
Mr.  Butter's  place,  at  Florin,  is  but  about  eight 
feet  below  the  surface.  While  it  ismuch  purer 
than  that  of  the  Sacramento  river,  it  still  is  no 
doubt  a  good  fertilizer,  and  the  abundant  use 
he  makes  of  it  accounts  for  the  wonderful  pro- 
ductiveness of  his  land.  Because  the  land 
wants  plowing  and  stirring  up  after  it  is  irri- 
gated is  no  proof  that  the  water  does  not  add 
to  its  fertility.  It  wants  stirring  to  render  it 
porus  and  mellow,  so  that  the  roots  can  pene- 
trate it  to  find  and  eat  the  food  h  ft  them  by 
the  water. 

The  subject  of  fertilizing  by  turning  under 
green  crops,  clover,  etc.,  was  further  discussed 
by  Johnston,  Murphy  and  others,  and  finally 
the  whole  subject  was  laid  over  for  the  next 
meeting— one  week. 


Napa  CouDty  Farmers'  Club. 

Club  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  V>  • 
Fisher  in  the  chair. 

Gentlemen  present  were  invited  to  unite  with 
the  Club,  whereupon  eleven  new  members  en- 
roled  their  names. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Clark  suggested  a  discussion  in  re- 
gard to  plows.  Which  of  the  many  kinds  in 
market  had  proved  the  best  ?  Plow  iug  is  the 
the  first  preparation  for  a  crop  of  whatever 
kind,  in  every  county,  and  the  subject  is  there- 
fore an  important  one.  He  said  that  being  a 
dealer  in  agricultural  implements  as  well  as  a 
fanner,  he  would  like  to  know  which  plow- 
farmers  think  is  the  best.  He  had  had  some 
experience  in  the  matter,  but  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  others  who  had  more  than  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Sawyer  agreed  with  Mr.  Clark  that  plow- 
ing was  of  "the  first  importance  to  the  farmer, 
and  that  all  were  interested  in  having  imple- 
ments that  would  do  the  best  work  and  with 
the  least  labor.  His  experience  went  back 
many  years.  Had  seen  a  plow  as  old  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  When  he  was  a 
boy  they  universally  used  what  was  called  the 
"  bull  plow,"  with  wooden  land  side  and  mould 
board,  with  a  small  iron  share.  The  mould 
board  was  often  made  of  birch  and  covered 
with  shark -skin.  Then  came  the  cast-iron  plow, 
and  as  it  cost  considerable,  we  used  to  bi  very 
careful  of  it.  Used  to  plow  with  four  oxen. 
Having  a  piece  of  new  land  to  plow,  my  father 
cautioned  me  not  to  use  the  cast  plow  for  fear 
of  breaking  it.  As  he  was  going  away  for  the 
day,  I  determined  to  try  it.  It  went  first-rate, 
and  cut  its  way  among  the  elm  roots,  and  other 
obsticles,  better  than  the  bull  plow.  I  took  the 
bull  plow  into  the  field  before  father  came  home, 
and  did  not  tell  him  till  afterwards  that  I  had 
used  the  cast  plow.  It  took  four  or  five  years 
to  convince  people  that  it  would  stand,  and  it 
came  very  gradually  into  use.  Then  came  the 
steel  plow,  which  ran  easier  and  did  better 
work:  although  the  cast  plow  was  still  the  best 
iu  gravelly  ground.  There  has  been  a  constant 
improvement  ever  since  in  the  shape  of  mould- 
board  and  share,  in  strength,  lightness  and  ease 
of  draft,  and  finally  in  the  invention  of  the  gang 
plow,  of  which  several  kinds  are  used. 

[Here  an  extended  discussion  ensued,  on  the 
relative  merits  of  different  kinds  of  plows, 
single  and  in  gangs,  a  number  of  persons  giving 
their  views  at  length. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Fisher',  the  chairman,  suggested  that  a 
test  of  various  plows,  at  as  early  a  period  as 
possible,  would  be  of  great  value.  He  believes 
that  the  great  fault  of  all  the  plows  in  use 
here,  was,  that  they  do  not  throw  the  furrows 
flat  enough.  In  our  land  and  with  our  climate 
this  is  a  matter  of  importance.  Single  plows 
in  small  fields  are  doubtless  most  economical, 
but  for  larger  areas  gang  plows  are  preferable. 
The  great  trouble  was  with  laborers.  Not  one 
man  iu  twenty  have  knowledge  enough  to  lay 
out  the  laud  aud  do  the  work.  Thinks  that  the 
weight  of  a  man  upon  a  gang  plow  was  no  ob- 
jeetiun  but  rather  beneficial. 

Mr.  Fisher  here  entered  upon  the  question  of 
the  quantity  of  seed  necessary,  and  thought 
that  80  or  100  pounds  were  not  sufficient. 
Should  hereafter  sow  130  pounds.  In  this  view- 
he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Saul  who  thought  that  a 
large  proportion  of  seed  had  its  germinating 
powers  destroyed  in  threshing — sometimes  he 
thought  from  experience,  even  as  much  as  60 
out  of  100.  Mr.  Sawyer  thought  that  very 
much  depends  upon  the  time  of  sowing,  and 
that  60  pounds  was  as  good  or  better  than 
more,  if  put  in  early.  He  gave  some  of  his 
experience  in  proof  of  his  views,  as  also  did 
Mr.  Saul,  which  we  here  omit  for  want  of 
space. 

Mr.  Sawyer  suggested  that  there  should  be 


a  Plowing  Match  in  which  all  the  different 
plows  should  be  on  exhibition,  so  farmers  could 
judge  fairly  of  their  merits. 

Mr.  Nash,  at  the  close  of  the  discussion  with 
leave  of  the  Club,  made  some  general  remarks. 
He  said  the  great  trouble  with  farmers  of  all 
classes  was,  after  having  produced  their  crops, 
to  get  adequately  paid  for  them.  They  needed 
organization,  as  they  had  every  thing  to  con- 
tend with.  The  cost  of  hired  help,  mechanic's 
bills,  and  profits  were  extortionate.  They  have 
to  give  what  is  asked,  and  take  what  is  ottered. 
The  costs  of  shipping  eats  up  everything. 
What  one  thing  can  we  raise  and  make  a  profit  ? 
Had  spent  some  time  with  Mr.  LeweUyn  in 
Alameda  county.  He  had  found  there  that  the 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  had  combined  and 
hired  a  steamboat  to  ship  their  produce. 
They  don't  ship  any  more  by  railroad,  which 
used  to  charge  them  $1.50  per  chest  for  small 
fruits.  They  now  ship  per  steamer  at  G2J-J 
cents,  at  which  the  boat  is  making  money,  and 
weed  and  dog  fennel  are  growing  up  around  the 
depot. 

In  the  present  state  of  things  we  are  making 
nothing  and  can  make  nothing.  It  cost  $1  per 
chest  to  pick  my  berries,  and  I  have  seen  plen- 
ty of  strawberries  sold  this  year  at  $2  and  $3 
per  hundred  pounds.  Every  thing  is  eaten  up 
by  expenses,  leaving  the  farmers  nothing. 
Many  of  them  cannot  keep  the  Sheriff  outside 
their  fences.  We  must  find  out  some  plan  of 
co-operation,  such  as  they  have  in  some  places 
at  the  East,  and  have  co-operative  stores  and 
shops,  for  our  own  protection.  We  may  yet  do 
something  by  a  thorough  and  general  organiza- 
tion. It  must  be  and  can  be  only  a  unison  of 
feeling  and  action,  that  we  can  prosper.  Mr. 
Nash  thought  that  the  Club  meetings  should 
be  held  earlier  in  the  day,  so  that  if  necessary, 
the  discussions  might  be  prolonged. 

On  motion  oi  Mr.  Combs  the  hoax  of  meeting 
was  changed  to  11  a.  m. 

The  Chairman  after  some  pertinent  remarks 
upon  the  increasing  unprofitableness  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  slow  but  sure  deterioration  of  our 
land  under  the  present  system  of  culture,  called 
for  a  question  for  discussion  at  the  next  met  t- 
ing.  The  following  proposed  by  Mr.  Sawyer, 
was  adopted: 

"What  is  the  most  economical  manner  of  ma- 
nuring our  lands  V  " 

Major  Morris  made  a  statement  regarding  the 
District  Agricultural  Society,  showing  its  pros- 
be  excellent — $10,000  was  already  sub- 
scribed; $2,000  of  stock  was  already  taken. 
Over  $1,000  was  received  from  collections  for 
the  Chicago  sufferers,  which  was  not  needed  for 
that  purpose;  $4,000  would  be  appropriated  for 
a   premium  list  which  was  now  being  made  up. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  11  a.  m.  August  3,  1*72 
R.  T.  Monti lo.MKiiY,  Sec'y,  pro  I 


Sau  Jose  Farmers'  Club  and  Protective 
Associatiou. 

The  Club  met  as  usual,  President  Casey  in 
the  Chair.  The  attendance  was  better  than  for 
a  few  weeks  past. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from 
tho  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 
recommending  that  the  different  Farmers'  Clubs 
send  delegates  to  a  Convention  to  be  held  at 
Sacramento,  September  23d,  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  State  Farmers'  Club.  Mr.  Ware 
moved  that  we  send  delegates  to  Sacramento, 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation.  He 
thought  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Burgland  supported  the  motion,  lb- 
said  there  is  truth  in  the  old  saying,  "In  Union 
there  is  strength." 

Mr.  llolloway  wanted  to  wait.  We  might 
get  ourselves  into  some  entangling  alliance. 

Mr.  York  hailed  it  as  a  good  omen,  and  a 
guarantee  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  system  of 
Fanners'  Clubs. 

Mr.  Holloway  thought  the  expense  might  be 
considerable,  and  wanted  the  matter  taken  into 
consideration  for  one  week,  which   was  carrii  d. 

A  recess  of  ten  minutes  was  given  to  allow 
members  to  pay  their  dues,  and  those  desiring 
to  subscribe  for  Stock  in  the  San  Josf;  and  Al- 
viso  Railroad. 

The  recess  proved  to  be  a  success. 

The  Grain  Question  was  next  taken  up  and 
discussed  in  different  forms;  what  the  Question 
was  did  not  appear  to  be  understood;  finally  it 
was  settled  by  referring  to  the  report  published 
in  the  Pacific  Rural  Pkess,  the  Secretary  not 
being  able  to  produce  the  minutes. 

Mr.  Cadwell  made  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
producing  and   marketing   100  acres   of  grain, 
the   several  items   amounting  to  about    - 
The  value  of  the  grain  he   estimated  at  | 
leaving  a  profit  of  about  $900. 

The  expense  of  a  hay  crop  of  100  acreB,  he 
estimated  at  $1,700,  and  the  value  of  crop  a 
little  over  $2,000,  leaving  $300  profit.  ID- 
thought  the  true  interest  of  the  farmer  lay  iu 
doing  the  work  himself,  with  the  aid  of  one 
man.  Use  smaller  machinery  and  take  a 
longer  time  if  need  be,  and  the  fanner  might 
save  the  estimated  expense  of  the  crop. 

Mr.  Hobson  was  satisfied  that  the  Clipper  was 
the  cheapest  and  best  of  all  machines  for  cutting 
grain.  A  man  better  work  out  at  low  wages  till  he 
earns  money  enough  to  pay  for  heading  bis  grain 
than  to  try  any  of  the  older  methods;  per- 
haps we  may  find  a  better  way;  if  we  do,  let  us 
use  it.  The  combined  header  and  thrasher 
may  be  an  improvement;  farmers  had  bettor 
go  and  see  it  work.  We  need  improved  ma- 
chinery. The  present  horvest  of  California 
could  not  be  gathered  by  the  old  methods. 

Mr.  Holloway  thought  there  must  be  a  wrong 
somewhere;  things  are  done   on    too    la 
scale.     Few  men  can  honestly  make  money  of 
the  labor  of  others.  Men  who  carry  on  business 
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by  the  means  of  large  machinery,  soon  find 
their  capital  mostly  invested  in  old,  dilapidated 
machinery.  Small  farmers  should  change  work 
and  do  it  all  between  themselves.  No  man 
should  own  more  than  two  hundred  acres;  cul- 
tive  one  hundred  to  grain  and  hay,  and  pasture 
the  other  hundred,  thus  the  land  would  be  rest- 
ed. Every  man  should  keep  his  own  pigs,  and 
chickens,  and  cows,  and  live  independently 
within  himself. 

Mr.  Chipman  had  tried  all  modes  from  the 
sickle  to  the  clipper  or  header,  and  he  found 
the  last  the  cheapest  and  best;  with  lifters  it 
will  take  up  any  lodged  grain,  and  it  will  also 
work  well  in  mustard  that  would  rack  a  com- 
mon reaper  all  to  pieces;  all  it  wanted  was 
proper  management.  Last  year  he  tried  the 
steam-thresher  and  thought  he  had  done  won- 
derfully well.  They  thrashed  his  crop  in  less 
than  half  a  day ;  he  was  rejoiced  to  think  how 
cheaply  he  had  done  the  work,  but  when  he 
come  to  handle  his  straw  he  found  that  much 
of  his  grain  had  gone  with  the  chaff. 

In  his  neighborhood  farmers  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  changing  work  or  cooperating  with 
each  other.  He  had  owned  machines  in  part- 
nership with  three  or  four  of  his  neighbors 
several  different  times.  Now  he  did  not  raise 
so  much  grain  and  did  not  consider  it  advisable 
to  own  clippers  or  threshers.  But  he  helped 
his  neighbors  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  his 
own  harvesting. 

Mr.  Dubois  endorsed  what  had  been  said 
about  the  clippers,  but  said  their  was  one  abuse 
in  the  use  of  them.  They  were  generally  run 
by  men  who  owned  halt  a  dozen  or  so  of  half- 
grown  colts,  and  who  insisted  on  said  colts  run- 
ning loose  through  the  grain,  which,  together 
with  all  the  wagons  and  horses,  and  hangers- 
on,  nearly  eat  a  man  out.  One  year  he  had  a 
horse-power  thresher  come  to  his  place,  three 
mares  were  attached  to  each  lever,  and  each 
mare  had  a  half-grown  colt,  and  all  the  colts 
had  to  run  to  the  sacks  of  grain  as  they  came 
from  the  thresher.  He  objected  and  the  ma- 
chine man  said,  come,  boys,  let  us  pull  up 
stakes;  and  they  left  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
owner  of  the  crop.  He  knew  a  man  who  had 
quit  raising  grain  because  farmers  were  abused 
and  insulted  twice  every  year,  once  by  clippers 
and  once  by  threshers. 

The  Clipper  is  the  best  machine,  and  farmers 
must  use  it  till  some  small  machine  will  do  as 
well,  then  perhaps  we  can  do  our  own  work 
within  ourselves. 

Mr.  Holloway  did  not  consider  it  fair  to  say 
a  farmer  could  get  his  grain  clipped  and  stacked 
for  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  acre,  when  in 
addition  to  that  they  must  board  the  clippers 
and  their  teams,  and  have  the  colts  run  loose  in 
the  grain.  Should  there  be  a  break-down, 
which  there  often  is,  the  clippers  just  about  eat 
a  small  farmer  out.  Perhaps  to  have  it  cradled 
and  bound  is  cheaper. 

The  way  for  farmers  to  do  is  to  cooperate, 
and  four  or  five  own  a  machine  and  change 
round  to  do  their  own  work,  then  if  a  breakage 
occurs  each  can  go  home,  and  the  poor  man's 
crop  is  not  all  eaten  up.  Farmers  should  be 
independant  and  self-sustaining.  The  man  who 
makes  money  off  a  small  farm,  is  the  one 
who  should  be  lauded  in  the  newspapers,  and 
not  those  of  big  farms  who  break  down  in  a 
year  or  two,  like  Bodfish  who  was  puffed  so 
much. 

Mr.  Burgland  did  not  believe  in  going  back 
to  the  plan  of  pulling  grain  or  using  the  sickle, 
or  even  the  cradle  as  the  last  speaker  seemed 
to  favor.  We  have  made  a  great  advance  by 
the  means  of  machinery,  and  what  we  need  is 
more  of  it,  and  of  an  improved  kind. 

Mr.  Chipman  said,  in  his  neighborhood  they 
were  never  troubled  with  colts  or  camp  follow- 
ers, and  that  his  neighbors  were  always  willing 
to  cooperate  with  each  other,  and  he  did  not 
see  why  they  could  not  have  a  similar  state  of 
affairs  in  other  neighborhoods. 

The  committee  appointed  to  investigate  Mr. 
Dubois's  patent  attachment  to  the  mower  made 
an  informal  report;  they  agreed  that  it  worked 
well,  and  were  satisfied  that  every  farmer 
would  soon  use  the  patent.  It  does  all  that  the 
inventor  claims  for  it  perfectly;  separating  the 
cut  from  the  growing  grass,  no  difference  how 
badly  down  or  tangled.  Next  week  they 
will  report  in  full. 

San  Joaquin  Farmers'  Clnb. 

This  Club  met  in  regular  session  Saturday, 
August  3d,  at  2  p.  m.,  President  Holden  in  the 
chair.  Wm.  G.  Phelps  acted  as  Secretary  pro 
tem.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  approved.  A  communication 
was  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Farmers'  Club,  requesting  the  San  Joa- 
quin Farmers'  Club  to  send  delegates  to  Sacra- 
mento on  the  23d  of  September  next,  with  the 
view  of  forming  a  State  Farmers'  Club.  On 
motion  the  matter  was  laid  over  until  next 
meeting.  Several  important  measures  were 
briefly  discussed,  when  it  was  observed  that  the 
thermometer  was  about  boiling  over,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned. 


Game  Plenty. — Mr.  Isaac  Cross,  who  is 
an  old  mountaineer  and  hunter,  has  been 
making  a  cruise  out  among  the  Sierra 
Nevadas.  Mr.  C.  says  that  the  indications 
of  deer  are  numerous  and  predicts  that 
that  speciesof  game  will  be  unusually  plen- 
tiful here  this  fall  and  winter. 

Irrigating  Canal. — The  Tulare  Times  says 
the  work  on  King's  River  Canal  is  being  vigor- 
ously prosecuted,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  an 
early  completion. 


ALAMEDA. 

Encinal,  Aug.  3:  Artesian  Wells  on 
the  Island. — Captain  Alonzo  Green  in- 
formed us,  on  Tuesday  last,  that  an  arte- 
sian well  had  been  sunk  on  the  Bay  Farm 
Island,  for  Mr.  E.  A.  Lawrence,  to  a  depth 
of  120  feet,  five-inch  bore,  which  was  now 
throwing  out  about  twenty  gallons  of  pure, 
soft  water  per  minute.  The  svecess  of  this 
experiment  has  prompted  Mr.  Haley — 
another  land  owner  on  the  Island  to  sink 
a  deeper  well,  with  the  hope  of  getting  a 
flow  of  about  1,000  gallons  a  minute.  His 
well  will  be  sunk  to  a  much  greater  depth, 
and  with  a  seven-inch  bore.  The  Island  is 
rapidly  coming  into  notice,  and  the  time, 
we  hope,  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be 
connected  directly  with  Alameda  on  one 
end,  and  a  new  county  road  to  Alvaradoon 
the  other.  Negotiations  and  plans  are  now 
in  progress  to  compass  these  much  desir- 
ed conections.  A  quantity  of  stock  has 
been,  or  is  about  to  be,  transferred  to  the 
Island  for  pasturage,  which  is  there  far 
superior  to  any  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. 
AMADOR. 

Ledger,  Aug.  3:  Vintage.— The  grape 
crop  throughout  the  county  has  never  been 
more  promising  in  quality  and  quantity 
than  at  the  present  time — in  truth  the 
vines  in  all  our  vineyards  are  literally 
loaded  down  with  heavy  clusters  of  the 
delicious  berry.  The  vintage  in  the 
county  will  far  exceed  any  former  year,  if 
casks  can  be  had  for  that  purpose.  The 
yield  of  the  present  season  will  prove  the 
great  value  of  our  foothills  when  applied 
to  viniculture.  Our  other  fruit  crops  ex- 
cept peaches,  will  be  equally  as  abundant, 
and  all  we  really  need  to  make  Amador 
county  the  most  desirable  in  the  State 
to  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  is  a  fair  market 
for  her  products — and  this  will  come  iu 
good  time. 

MERCED. 

Tribune,  Aug.  3:  Cotton. — The  accom- 
panying letter  explains  itself,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  writers,  we  will  state  that  Messrs. 
Buckley  are  the  largest  cotton-growers  in 
this  county  the  present  year  and  are 
therefore  competent  to  speak  of  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  this  crop.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  on  such  conclusive  testimony 
that  the  reported  ravage  of  the  cotton-fly 
is  foundationless.  We  are  in  receipt  of  a 
sample  of  their  present  growing  crop, 
which  in  our  estimation  is  as  good  as  could 
be  wished  for,  and  the  result  of  their  sec- 
ond year's  experiment  on  a  large  scale  will 
undoubtedly  prove  satisfactory. 

Editor  Tribune. — We  send  you  a  sample 
of  cotton  from  our  field  which  you  will 
find  contains  over  125  bolls  and  squares, 
and  is  over  three  feet  in  bight;  and,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  interested  in  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  Cotton  in  California, 
we  will  state  that  our  crop  at  present  is 
looking  better  than  our  last  year's  crop — 
and  in  regard  to  a  fly  destroying  the  cot- 
ton, we  see  more  of  their  ravages  in  print 
than  in  our  cotton-field.  The  prospects 
for  a  large  crop,  at  present,  is  most  favor- 
able. H.  F.  Buckley  &  Bro. 

Hopeton,  July  30th,  1872. 

Fire.— On  Tuesday  last  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  smoke  was  seen 
issuing  from  the  fields  on  the  ranch  of 
Norval  Douglass  near  this  place.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  spot  the  fire  was  found  sweep- 
ing between  Bear  Creek  and  the  railroad 
track.  Fortunately  the  grain  was  all  cut 
and  threshed,  though  most  of  the  grain 
was  piled  in  sacks  on  the  field,  and  was 
slightly  injured  by  the  fire.  Help  was  plen- 
ty, many  having  gone  from  town  when  the 
alarm  was  given,  and  attention  only  was 
given  to  saving  the  residence  of  Mr.  Doug- 
lass, which  was  in  the  direct  line  of  the 
approaching  fire.  This  was  accomplished 
by  cross-firing,  and  the  flames  were  soon 
subdued.  The  fire  is  attributed  to  some 
section  hands  who  were  firing  the  stubble 
along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  and  allowed 
the  fire  to  get  beyond  their  control. 

Shipments. — For  the  week    ending    2d 
inst.,    seven  hundred  and   ninety  tons  of 
wheat  were  shipped  by  rail  from  this  point 
to  San  Francisco. 
NEVADA. 

Republican,  Aug  3:  Freight. — A  large 
amount  of  freight  from  San  Francisco,  was 
unloaded  at  tho  depot  this  forenoon. 
Nearly  100,000  tl>s.  of  the  same  is  for  Davie 
&  Gilson,  at  Spc oner's  Station,  on  the 
south  side  of  Lako  Tahoe;  70,000  His.  goes 
to  Plumas  county,  mdstly  to  the  Eureka 
Mills  Mining  Company. 

Trouting. — Supervisor  M.  L.  Marsh  and 
wife,  and  Miss  Carrie  Frink,  took  a  boat 
ride   on   Donner   Lake   on   Tuesday,  and 


caught  a  dozen  fine  silver  trout.  Of  these, 
Miss  Carrie  caught  six  with  hook  and 
line. 

Hay. — This  article  is  selling  at  $25  a  ton 
in  Truckee.  It  comes  from  both  Reno  and 
Sierra  Valley. 
SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Independent,  Aug.  3:  Large  Receipts. — 
There  were  10,340  sacks  of  wheat  received 
and  stored  at  the  Eureka  warehouse  yes- 
terday. It  was  brought  by  the  steamers 
"Harriet,'"  "Clara  Crow,"  "C.  M.  Small," 
and  "Clara  Belle,"  with  their  barges.  This 
is  doubtless  the  largest  quantity  of  wheat 
ever  handled  in  one  day  by  any  firm  in  the 
State. 

Wheat  Shipped.  —  Yesterdy,  J.  D. 
Peters  shipped  75  tons  by  the  schooner 
Jeanette.  T.  A.  Crawford  loaded  the 
schooner  "Necatine,"  145  tons;  schooner 
"Adams,"  50  tons;  schooner  "Clara,"  70 
tons. 
STANISLAUS. 

News,  Aug.  2:  A  friend  informs  us 
that  there  is  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
tons  of  wheat  on  the  river  banks  at  Hill's 
Ferry.  At  Grayson  and  Crow's  landing 
there  are  also  large  quantities.  He  thinks 
at  the  three  points  there  are  not  less  than 
20,000  tons.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
vessels  the  grain  is  rapidly  accumulating 
along  the  banks.  It  is  doubtful  if  one- 
half  the  present  year's  crop  of  the  west 
side  of  the  river  can  be  got  to  market  the 
present  season. 

Still  Higher. — The  division  of  our 
county  on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin 
has  done  well  the  present  year  towards 
swelling  to  extreme  proportions  the  grain 
crop  of  the  State.  In  fact  the  yield  in  that 
section  has  exceeded  all  former  calcula- 
tions. A  careful  farmer,  one  who  is  far 
from  being  visionary,  assures  us,  that  he 
traveled  over  the  entire  western  portion  of 
the  county,  aided  in  threshing  several  ex- 
tensive grain  fields,  and  that  be  is  now 
confident  that  the  yield  on  the  other  side 
of  the  San  Joaquin  will  not  be  less  than 
twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  Taking 
his  own  individual  knowledge  of  the  yield, 
which  has  been  extensive,  and  he  assures 
us  that  the  crop  will  average  thirty  bush- 
els to  ths  acre;  but  by  making  a  reduction 
for  poorer  spots,  he  is  sanguine  he  has 
placed  the  yield  at  a  low  figure  as  an  aver- 
age for  the  whole  at  twenty-five  bushels. 
This  would  give  to  that  division  of  our 
county  a  fraction  over  two  and  a  half 
million  bushels  of  grain.  On  comparison 
we  find  the  section  referred  to  contains 
only  about  one-fourth  of  the  area  sown  to 
grain  this  year  in  Stanislaus  county. 
From  these  figures,  and  information  de- 
rived from  other  divisions  of  the  county, 
we  are  preparing  to  raise  our  figures  from 
our  former  estimated  yield  of  the  county 
at  six  million  bushels  of  grain,  to  seven 
million. 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Tribune,  Aug.  3 :  More  Lions. --Mr. 
Music,  a  dairyman  on  the  Arroyo  Grande, 
had  another  fine  colt  killed  and  carried 
off  by  a  California  lion,  one  night  last 
week.  Mr.  Music  tracked  the  animal  up 
to  the  place  where  it  had  buried  the  car- 
cass for  the  purpose  of  baiting  it,  which 
he  did.  The  beast  returned  on  the  next 
night  and  ate  a  large,  and  we  hope,  a  fatal 
portion  of  the  poisoned  flesh.  The  farm- 
ers and  stock  raisers  of  that  locality  have 
been  greatly  troubled  with  these  beasts 
during  the  last  season,  having  lost  a  num- 
ber of  the  very  best  of  their  young  stock. 

YUBA. 

Appeal,  July  31:  Grapes. — The  grape 
vines  planted  on  the  upland  are  said  to 
bear  unusually  well  this  season.  Yester- 
day we  gathered  a  lot  from  the  vines  in 
Jas.  Cook's  garden  which  are  very  heavily 
laden  with  large,  well  developed  fruit. 
These  vines  are  on  as  high  land  as  any  in 
this  vicinity,  and  were  never  irrigated, 
yet  they  bear  large  crops  annually. 

Barley. — Considerable  barley  is  being 
marketed  at  present,  those  farmers  who  are 
obliged  to  sell  grain  to  meet  their  expenses 
preferring  to  dispose  of  their  barley,  and 
store  their  wheat  until  better  prices  shall 
govern  the  market. 

Fine  Fruit. — Yesterday  we  noticed  one 
of  the  finest  collections  of  fruit  at  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  depot  of  John  Wesley,  in 
Yuba  City,  that  we  have  seen  for  many  a 
day.  First  we  will  notice  a  fine  assort- 
ment of  Crawford  peaches  from  the  ranch 
of  Dr.  Chandler,  magnificent  specimens 
of  that  luscious  fruit.  Then  a  fine  assort- 
ment of  plums,  of  various  varieties,  from 
the  ranch  of  Judge  Hurlburt,  and  a  fine 
lot  of  Bartlett  pears,  from  the  same  place, 
fifty  boxes  of  which  will  be  shipped  to  San 
Francisco  to-day. 

NEVADA. 
Enterprise,  Aug.  1:  Webber  Lake. — Jim 
Orndorff  has  just  returned  from  a  sojourn 


with  some  friends  at  Webber  Lake.  From 
a  member  of  the  party  we  gather  a  few 
notes  of  travel  and  adventure.  The  route 
to  Webber  Lake  is  by  Hunter's,  on  the 
Truckee  river,  and  through  Crystal  Peak, 
on  the  Henness  Pass.  The  party  first 
visited  Independence  Lake,  but  learning 
from  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  only  resident  at  the 
lake,  that  they  would  have  to  row  a  boat 
to  the  head  of  the  lake,  a  distance  of  three 
miles,  to  reach  the  fishing  grounds,  they 
determined  to  push  on  to  Webber  Lake, 
situated  on  the  summit  of  the  Sierras  and 
distant  twelve  miles.  They  found  the 
proprietor.  Dr.  Webber,  at  home.  His 
hotel  furnishes  excellent  accommodation 
for  about  seventy-five  people.  The  boys 
caught  trout  to  their  hearts  content  with 
line,  trolling  hooks  and  spears.  The  cli- 
mate of  the  lake  was  unusually  fine,  the 
air  cool  and  bracing,  rendering  a  fire  nec- 
essary after  sunset,  and  two  or  throe-  pairs 
of  blankets  very  acceptable.  The  woods 
surrounding  the  lake  are  full  of  game,  in- 
cluding quail,  grouse,  deer  and  bear.  Last 
week  two  head  of  cattle  belonging  to  Mr. 
Brown,  an  old  Virginian,  were  killed  by 
grizzlies.  On  Wednesday  last  Daniel 
Webber,  with  the  aid  of  a  swift  mustang, 
managed  to  lasso  a  deer  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  house.  The  deer  had  come 
down  with  the  stock  to  get  salt.  The 
young  man  threw  his  rope  and  caught  the 
deer,  but  unfortunately,  the  horse  stop- 
ping suddenly,  the  rope  broke  at  the  loop 
and  the  deer  got  away.  The  hotel  is 
crowded  with  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  who  manage  to  enjoy  themselves 
immensely  with  fishing,  hunting,  picnic- 
ing,  etc.  A  large  number  are  camping 
out.  The  scenery  is  unsurpassed,  the  lake 
being  surrounded  by  mountains  covered 
with  snow. 

OREGON. 
Sentinel,  July,  27:  Smoke  and  Heat. — 
For  the  past  week  the  mercury  has  risen 
daily  from  95  to  106,  in  the  shade.  Heavy 
fires  on  Applegate  and  in  the  mountains 
north  of  Rogue  river,  have  filled  the  air 
with  smoke,  making  it  altogether  unlovely 
and  uncomfortable. 

Big  Grain. — Gray  Bros,  brought  us  some 
of  the  finest  looking  heads  of  White  China 
and  Club  wheat,  grown  on  their  farm  in 
this  valley;  also,  some  heads  of  timothy, 
measuring  from  10  to  13  inches  in  length. 

WASHING-TON. 

Walla  Walla  Union,  July  27:  From  Ya- 
kima.— Mr.  H.  M.  Bryant,  who  has  just 
returned  from  Yakima  county,  informs  us 
that  the  settlers  in  that  section  are  in  good 
spirits  and  are  prospering.  He  says  that 
stock  of  all  kinds  is  looking  fine,  and  that 
the  crops  are  good.  The  farmers  are  all 
busily  engaged  in  cutting  hay,  and  will 
put  up  a  large  amount.  The  country  is 
fast  settling  np,  and  the  valley  is  full  of 
stock.  There  have  been  a  great  many 
claims  located  there  during  the  spring  and 
summer,  and  the  claimants  have  gone  be- 
low to  bring  up  their  families  and  effects. 
We  also  learn  from  a  different  source  that 
the  wheat  crop  of  that  valley  is  estimated 
at  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  bushels, 
and  that  a  grist  mill  will  be  completed  in 
the  fall.  From  all  indications,  the  Yakima 
is  a  most  flourishing  county,  and  is  des- 
tined very  soon  to  be  a  wealthy  one. 

Fruit. — Just  now  apples  and  i>ears  are 
coming  in  quite  plentiful,  and  sell  at  prices 
that  suit  the  producers  better  than  the  con- 
sumers. Still  they  sell  readily  at  good, 
strong  prices.  We  also  see  that  water- 
melons and  green  corn  are  coming  in  in 
small  quantities.  In  another  week  all  those 
good  things  will  be  abundant  and  cheap  in 
our  market,  and  the  green  corn  "  gripe  " 
will  be  the  fashionable  ailment. 


Silk  Worms  at  Los  Angeles. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  'perusal  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  a  gentleman  in  this  city 
which  reads  as  follows : 

Sir: — The  silkworm  eggs  I  had  obtained  by 
your  indication  in  last  March,  from  Mr.  Muller 
of  Nevada,  have  given  to  me  such  a  result,  that 
I  would  hardly  believe  it,  if  they  had  not  been 
hatched  and  raised  by  myself.  I  received  from 
Mr.  Muller  three  ounces,  of  which  I  lost  half 
an  ounce  by  accident.  From  tho  remaining 
two  and  a  half  ounces  I  have  got  v^20)  four 
hundred  and  twenty  ounces  of  the  largest  and 
best  nourished  eggs.  The  worms  wero  2%, 
2%  and  3  inches  long.  The  cocoons  aro  the 
largest,  finest,  strongest  und  of  the  best 
form  and  type  1  ever  have  seen.  Those  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Muller  as  a  type,  are  left  far 
behind  or  greatly  improved.  It  is  my  deepest 
conviction  that  never  was  better  seed  than  this 
I  have  got  at  present.  Tho  same  will  be  at 
your  disposition  at  Midler's  price,  if  you  have 
any  demand  from  silk  raisers. 

K.  Bonhommk;, 
Angeles,  July  29,  1872, 
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Farm  House  Chat. 

[Written  for  the  Pbess  by  Maby  Mountain.] 

In  books  and  papers  of  the  day  there  is  no 
lack  of  hints  and  helps  for  parents  who  earn- 
estly wish  to  "train  up  a  child  in  the  way  it 
should  go, "  and  the  very  best  thing  to  begin 
with  is 

A  Sharp  Eye  on  Ourselves: 
Our  own  little  tempera  kept  well  in  hand;  our 
own  examples  such  as  the  coming  men  and 
women  may  safely  imitate.  We  cannot  possi- 
bly make  ourselves  too  good  for  this  work;  no- 
where in  our  lives  shall  we  find  another  so 
noble  and  important;  nowhere  shall  we  find  a 
better  place  to  do  it  than  right  out  here  in  the 
country. 

Such  a  little  kingdom  it  is  on  the  farm — fath- 
er and  mother^ for  king  and  queen — healthy 
children  for  loving  subjects;  for  loyal  and  lov- 
ing they  will  be  unless  the  royal  pair  blundered 
and  made  bad  work  with  their  domestic  budget 
in  the  first  place.  But  happily  secure  from 
foreign  intervention,  it  is  never  too  late  to 
mend  ;  never  too  late  or  too  early  to  look 
sharply  that  no  slip-shod  habits  of  wasteful- 
ness, idleness  or  disorder  fasten  upon  ourselves 
or  the  little  folks. 

In  country  homes  there  is  such  a  world  of 
things  to  do;  first,  to  make  a  living;  next  to 
make  the  ''living"  pleasant  and  nice  to  have — 
even  beautiful  we  may  make  it  if  we  try  in  the 
right  way.  Children  have  a  "great  deal  to  do 
with  this;  and  if  wisely  brought  into  their 
places  according  to  capacity — made  to  feel  that 
they  are  important  parts  of  the  home  machine- 
ry, and  that  certain  things  depending  upon 
their  own  little  heads  and  hands  must  never  be 
neglected,  why,  all  the  way  along  they  will  be 
moulding  the  firm  and  faithful  character  that 
will  by  and  by  stand  alone  and  make  its  own 
fight  in  the  world. 

And  while  teaching  our  young  farmers  to  do 
promptly  and  cheerily  the  work  that  comes  to 
hand  in  this  day  and  generation,  let  us  never 
forget  that  a  plentiful  mixture  of  home  pleas- 
ures and  jolly-good  times  will  afford  excellent 
nourishment  for  the  growing  "twigs,"  and 
help  also  to  sweeten  and  preserve  the  tougher 
fibres  of  middle  age.  In  these  also  we  can 
have  over  again  just  what  we  had  in  the 
Good  0  d  Times. 

Some  of  us  I  fear  make  little  effort  to  provide 
our  young  folks  a  substitute  for  the  old-fashion- 
ed sociability  and  fun,  that  went  on  at  singing 
and  spelling  schools,  quilting-frolios,  paring- 
bees,  huskings,  and  various  neighborly  gather- 
ings. 

Aye,  neighborly!  That  hits  us  hard,  and 
touches  closely  one  of  the  grievances  of  Califor- 
nia country  life.  If  we  measure  our  farms  by 
square  milos  instead  of  acres,  how  are  we  to  be 
neighborly? 

Ranching  and  Farming, 

The  first  word  stirs  me  up  the  wrong  way, 
skittles  through  my  brain  with  a  melancholy 
train  of  dismal  and  forlorn  associations.  It 
friends  ask,  "How  do  you  like  ranching  ?  the 
dark  side  of  life  instantly  confronts  me  as  close- 
ly as  the  question;  and"  whatever  dubious  or 
evasive  answer  may  be  given,  all  the  shadows 
look  out  of  my  eyes  with  an  emphatic  "O,  I 
don't  like  it." 

If  on  the  contrary  they  ask  how  I  like  farm- 
ing, the  bright  side  comes  rushing  to  the  front 
with  its  throng  of  good  and  gay  reasons  for 
choosing  the  useful  prose,  the  sparkling  poetry 
of  country  life.  So  much  for  the  power  of  a 
word;  and  although  it  may  not  have  such  force 
exeept  in  individual  cases,  there  is  a  secret  mis- 
chief involved  after  all. 

When  a  man  goes  to  "ranching"  or  "rough- 
ing" he  spoils  himself  at  the  start  with  a  vague 
notion  that  a  big  piece  of  land  spread  out  loose- 
ly, under  a  California  sky  is  sure  to  catch  a  big 
fortune  somehow;  and  with  everything  hang- 
ing very  slack  indeed  it  will  be  all  the  easier  to 
cut  away  and  drift  somewhere  else,  soon  as  the 
money-bag  falls  down  from  the  sky.  If  it  re- 
fuses to  fall,  then  cut  away  anyhow  and  try  in 
another  direction. 

But  when  a  thoughtful  man  concludes  to  go 
fanning,  we  expect  then  and  there  to  see  the 
roots  strike  deep — all  sorts  of  roots  with  useful 
and  ornamental  tops;  orchards,  rose-bushes, 
homestead,  parent-tree,  olive-branches,  "old 
oaken  bucket  and  scenes  of  my  childhood." 
Does  it  matter  to  this  man  whether  money-bags 
tall  in  a  lump  ?  he  and  his  family  earn  money, 
but  not  to  hear  it  chink.  Whatever  is  bright 
and  good  in  that  money  goes  forthwith  into  the 
home  and  farm,  yielding  constant  interest  of 
comfort  and  happiness,  actually  enriching  life; 
what  more  can  money  do  than  that  f 

All  parts  of  the  earth  contribute  to  enrich 
these  lives.  Wise  men  ponder  and  search  for 
hidden  truths  of  nature;  types  are  carefully  set; 
the  sheets  are  struck  and  on  wings  of  steam 
come  hurrying  with  exact  knowledge  of  experi- 
ment or  suggestion  of  improvement. 

Farmer  Greeley 
Hastening  forward  to  the  White  House,  tarries 


kindly  and  tells  us  cheaply  that  if  our  farms 
are  too  big  and  lonely — divide  up — sell  portions 
— secure  neighbors,  and  then  finally  a  church 
and  school-house  that  will  afford  ample  facili- 
ties for  turning  out  future  Presidents  from  our 
own  raw  material. 

This  is  good  advice  and  very  pat  for  some 
whose  families  are  almost  wholly  deprived  of 
social  advantages.  Mothers  may  righteously 
agitate  and  disturb  the  "big  ranch"  ambition 
of  the  fathers,  if  it  dooms  the  children  to  grow 
up  "even  as  the  heathen  do." 

Perhaps  there  is  a  plan  to  move  into  town 
presently  and  educate  the  children  there. 

This  involves  a  risk  that  they  will  never 
again  hare  a  relish  for  farm-life  01  farm-labor; 
and  quite  surely  this  will  be  the  case  if  their 
country  life  has  been  so  neglected  as  to  s,  em 
dull  and  stupid  compared  with  life  in  town. 

Parents  who  love  rural  scenes  and  believe  in 
their  pure  and  healthful  influence,  meet  often 
the  keenest  disappointment  when  the  first  inde- 
pendent act  of  the  child  is  to  spurn  all  rustic 
charms,  and  launch  eagerly  into  the  swift  cur- 
rent that  pours  through  crowded  streets,  and 
seeks  no  more  the  breezy  solitude  of  woods  and 
fields. 

If  we  want  our  young  folks  to  love  Dame  Na- 
ture, let  us  take  the  trouble  to  show  thriii  In  r 
beauty  and  her  bounty;  share  with  them  her 
exceeding  rich  rewards:  1<  t  them  see  and  feel 
the  sure  and  swift  result  of  well-directed  labor 
cropping  out  into  actual  enjoyments. 

The  working  clothes  may  be  patched  and 
soiled;  all  right;  Dame  Nature  wears  more  dirt 
than  anybody,  and  what  a  rousing,  faithful 
worker  she  is!  but  so  dainty  and  fine  in  her  beau- 
tiful garments,  all  our  poets  get  desperately 
mixed  up  with  adjectives  and  heartache  when- 
ever they  try  to  sing  her  praisi-. 

So  I  am  nearly  ready  to  bite  off  the  tip  of  my 
pen  because  I  cannot  fully  express  my  ad- 
miration for  the  right  sort  of  farmers,  and  my 
earnest  wish  that  their  children — everybody's 
children — shall  be  taught  how  to  w-ork,  how  to 
value  true  manly  and  womanly  independence; 
also,  how  to  be 

Gentlemen  and  Ladies, 

Not  the  sham  article,  but  the  real.  Do  you 
whistle  at  this:  "Good-bye  to  farming,  then, 
if  they  must  be  made  up  into  ladies  and  gentle- 
men ?"  Why,  we  all  like  to  find  ladies  and 
gentlemen  living  on  farms-^-hope  they  will  soon 
be  plenty  as  diamonds  in  South  Africa,  or  even 
in  Arizona.  Kind  hearts,  good  manners,  active 
brains;  that  will  do;  then  as  much  extra  polish 
as  each  one  can  afford. 

Let  us  consider.  The  children  are  smart, 
made  of  the  right  stuff  and  will  find  it  out  pres- 
ently; will  also  find  out  that  you  preferred  to 
ignore  their  scholarly  abilities,  or  refused  to 
allow  fair  development  of  intellect  from  fear  it 
might  spoil  them  for  work.  But  you  will  lose 
them  now,  surely;  wide  awake  at  last  and  hun- 
gry for  something  above  the  "muckrake." 
they  will  hasten  to  look  for  their  lost  opportuni- 
ties, will  carry  along  also  a  sense  of  having 
been  wronged,  and  by  those  who  should  have 
so  studied  the  whole  life  question  as  to  give 
and  take  fairly  in  this  matter  of  mutual  inter- 
est. 

Yes,  there  is  no  mistake  here;  the  mutual  in- 
terest of  the  whole  family  demands  that  brain, 
soul  and  muscle  shall  have  a  "  fair  show  "  as 
we  Calif ornians  say;  and  with  all  the  excellent 
help  we  can  get  "cheap  for  cash  "  from  family 
journals,  private  and  public  libraries,  schools, 
churches,  farmers'  clubs,  pic-nics,  festivals  and 
all  social  agencies  within  our  reach,  we  need 
not  despair  even  if  the  good  old  times  are  clear 
gone  forever,  and  California  is  "  such  an  awful 
place  to  bring  up  children." 

Some  of  us  cau  have  so  very  little  of  church 
and  school,  yet  must  not  consent  to  stagnate. 
No  need  that  the  little  ones  be  rusty  and  un- 
couth for  want  of  a  graded  school,  or  any  other 
high-pressure  method  of  cultivation. 

The  first-rate  family  reading — family  music 
too  I  hope, — pictures  in  books  and  papers,  neat 
garments  for  dress-up  occasions,  well-cooked 
food,  pleasant  sitting-room,  bright  evening 
lamp,  clean,  comfortable  beds,  the  blooming 
garden,  growing  trees,  fine  crops,  sleek  and 
gentle  stock,  well  kept  barns  and  tool  house, 
everthing  inward  and  outward  clear  to  the  line 
fences  and  smooth  swinging  gates — all  a 
catumalj  let  the  children  be  proud  of  these  good 
things  with  the  safe  pride  of  practical  helpful- 
ness, ownership  and  responsibility. 

Then,  when  self-respect,  self-control  and 
physical  stamina  are  pretty  well  established,  let 
us  send  them  if  possible  to  an  Agricultural  Col- 
lege where  training  of  head  and  hand  will  still 
go  on  and  a  preference  for  farming,  mechanics, 
or  Greek  poetry,  will  meet  with  proper  encour- 
agement. 


Taxing  Horned  Cattle. — It  is  stated  that 
some  years  ago,  in  England,  they  levied  a  tax 
on  "horned"  cattle;  a  shrewed  farmer  had  a 
few  polled  among  his  herd,  which  he  kept,  and 
sold  the  horned.  When  the  assessor  came 
round,  he  told  him  that  he  had  no  horned 
cattle  and  would  not  pay  the  tax.  He  was  taken 
before  a  magistrate,  when  he  proved  he  did  not 
own  a  horned  animal,  and  he  was  discharged. 
Parliament  was  forced  to  alter  tb'  I 


Large  Sate. — Horace  Greeley's  late  work, 
"  What  I  Know  about  Farming,"  has  already 
reached  a  sale  of  over  50,000  copies.  Although 
it  has  brought  more  ridicule  on  its  author  than 
was  ever  meeted  out  to  any  other  individual  for 
any  published  work,  it  is  one  of  the  best  works 
in  farming  ever  written. 


Turnips  and  Milk. 

Many  who  raise  ruta-bagas  carefully 
avoid  giving  them  to  milch  cows,  on  ac- 
count of  the  peculiar  flavor  which  they  im- 
part to  the  milk  and  in  some  degree  to  the 
butter.  D.  G.  Mitchell  states  that  all 
fresh  green  food  given  to  cows  after  they 
have  been  long  fed  on  dry  fodder,  imparts 
a  similar  flavor,  and  cites  the  well  known 
fact  that  the  first  baiting  of  spring  grass 
gives  a  rank  taste  to  milk.  This,  however, 
disappears  in  a  few  days,  and  so  he  says, 
it  will  be  in  a  great  degree  with  turnips. 
If  the  feeding  is  sparingly  commenced  and 
gradually  increased  with  a  fair  inter- 
mixture of  bran,  the  effect  will  be  very 
slight. 

Mitchell  says:  "A  little  sprinkling  of 
nitre  in  the  cans  or  pans,  will  destroy  the 
turnip  flavor."  In  addition  to  these  pre- 
cautions, we  have  found  the  common  rec- 
ommendation to  give  turnips  immediately 
after  milking  and  at  regular  times,  to  be 
very  useful.  When  farmers  are  beginning 
to  give  winter  food,  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency of  grass  (which  should  always  be 
gradually  done,  and  with  a  moderate  in- 
crease daily),  if  they  will  observe  these 
different  precautions,  they  will  have  but 
little  trouble,  and  may  feed  ruta-bagas 
continuously  to  milch  cows.  We  would 
not,  however,  recommend  heavy  feed 
ing  with  these  roots;  but  a  moderate, 
uniform,  and  regular  supply.  Sudden 
changes  should  always  be  avoided  for  any 
kind  of  food  and  for  any  animals.  The  bad 
reputation  which  several  kinds  of  succu- 
lent food  have  had  with  some  men,  is  sore- 
ly in  consequence  of  heavy  dosing  at  the 
start. 


An  Improved  Butter-Worker. 

We  give  below  an  improved  design  for  a 
butter- worker  which  has  been  furnished  to 
the  Rural  A'e/c  Yorker,  by  a  party  who  has 
long  used  it,  and  who  pronounces  it  supe- 
rior to  any  other  with  which  he  is  ac- 
quainted. The  bed-piece  should  be  about 
four  feet  long,  and  two  feet  wide,  from  D 
to  C.  The  roller  should  be  about  fifteen 
inches  long  and  seven  in   diumeter  at   the 


handle,  tapering  off  at  the  same  angle  as 
that  formed  by  the  bed  upon  which  it  rolls. 
All  parts  which  come  in  contact  with  the 
butter  should  be  made  of  some  kind  of 
wood  which  will  not  communicate  its  fla- 
vor to  the  butter.  Butter-workers  of  a  form 
similar  to  the  above  cut,  with  raised  sides 
are  sometimes  used.  These  sides  are  not 
only  superfluous,  but  form  angles  and  re- 
cesses into  which  the  butter  and  butter- 
milk will  find  their  way,  and  from  which 
it  is  difficult  to  remove  them,  so  as  to  keep 
the  instrument  perfectly  sweet  and  pure. 
The  advantages  of  having  no  sharp  cor- 
ners to  clean  are  obvious.  No  patent 
right. 


Lactometer.— The    American    Artisan 

tells  us  that  Gail  Borden,  of  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  whose  name  is  so  famous  in  connec 
tion  with  condensed  milk,  etc.,  has  been 
making  some  experiments  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  correct  weight  of  crude 
milk.  Ho  took  the  milk  of  several  cows, 
and,  mingling  it  together,  and  then  thor- 
oughly cooling  it,  he  carried  it  directly  to 
the  "tj.  S.  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures," who  measured  and  weighed  the 
milk  by  accurate  government  weights  and 
measures.  The  result  was  that  a  quart  of 
milk,  so  measured  and  weighed  on  deli- 
cate scales,  was  equal  to  two  pounds  two 
ounces  and  one  quarter  of  an  ouuee  (2  lbs. 
2 '4  ounces).  The  tests  were  made  with 
different  samples  of  milk  at  different  times, 
but  without  materially  altering  the  weight. 
Mr.  Borden  has  adopted  the  above  as  a 
true  weight  of  a  quart  of  milk  having  a 
fair  average  quality.  Hence  any  person 
who  buys  milk  may  determine  by  weight, 
with  satisfactory  accuracy,  whether  he  re- 
ceives a  quart  when  he  is  required  to  pay 
for  that  quantity. 

Holding  up  Milk. — A  writer  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  says  he  has  found 
his  cows  will  always  let  down  their  milk 
when  inclined  to  hold  it  up  if  he  gives  them 
some  salt  to  lick. 


Churning  Butter   and   Puddling  Iron. 

We  take  the  following  from  an  interest- 
ing article  under  this  head,  which  we  find 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Milk  Journal: 

"  It  would  seem,  perhaps,  ridiculous  to 
compare  the  making  of  iron  to  the  churn- 
ing of  butter,  but  the  parellel  is  much 
closer  than  at  first  appears.  The  oremaster 
crams  his  furnace  with  ironstones,  hema- 
tites, and  limestone;  the  grazier  feeds  his 
cow  with  grasses,  roots,  and  oilcake.  The 
furnace  has  to  be  kept  alive  with  blasts  of 
hot  or  cold  air  driven  by  steam,  and  the 
horned  animal  is  no  less  dependent  upon 
breathing  pure  air  and  upon  a  per- 
fect ventilation.  The  roasted  ores  of 
iron,  as  they  pass  through  the  furnace, 
are  freed  from  the  earthy  matters  of  the 
original  ore,  and  the  food  of  the  cow,  in 
its  intestinal  progress,  is  similarly  rid  of 
all  earthy  phosphates  and  silicious  ex- 
cesses. The  slag  or  glassy  cinder  refuse 
of  the  one  corresponds  therefore  to  the 
manure  of  the  other.  The  oremaster  with- 
draws his  sandplugs,  and  the  glistening 
primitive  metal  flows  to  his  heart's  delight; 
the  cow-master,  with  as  little  labor,  seeks 
his  opaque  white  fluid  at  the  udder— both 
products  being  the  resultof  chemical  elab- 
oration. 

When  the  refiner  comes,  he  first  of  all 
melts  his  lately  rendered  up  iron, -and 
leads  it  over  flat  cooled  moulds  to  free  the 
huge  ingots  from  their  carbon  and  oxy- 
gen; the  dairyman,  too,  straightway  agi- 
tates his  milk,  similarly  refrigerates  it,  and 
thus  rids  it  of  its  warm  gases  and  its  ani- 
mal odors.  When  the  ironmaster  has  ob- 
tained the  metal  from  the  finery  establish- 
ment, and  the  dairyman  his  cream  from 
the  milk-setting  room,  neither  is  always 
inclined  to  rest  and  be  thankful.  The  one 
could  sell  his  white  and  gray  castings  to 
the  ironfounder  without  working  them  up 
into  wrought  iron,  or  converting  them  into 
fused  cast,  or  welded  shear  steel,  and  the 
other  could  vend  his  blue  and  yellow 
liquids  to  the  milkman  without  transmut- 
ing them  either  into  butter,  into  skim- 
milk  cheese,  or  into  cream-cheese. 

These  proceeds  are,  however,  often  re- 
quired by  both.  Wo  will  suppose,  then, 
that  wrought  iron  and  that  butter  are 
wanted  by  the  two  capitalists.  The  iron, 
however,  as  we  last  noticed  it,  is  brittle, 
lull  of  carbon,  which  it  derived  from  the 
fuel  in  the  furnace,  and  which  pits  it  with 
small  holes.  The  cream,  too,  is  likewise 
frail  in  consistency,  unable  to  hold  togeth- 
er, is  adulterated  with  much  of  the  casein 
which  rose  up  with  it  from  the  milk,  and 
which  speckles  it  with  whitey  flakes.  The 
iron  master  puts  his  once  refined  metal, 
which  has  been  partially  freed  from  its 
dross,  into  a  reverberatory  funace,  where 
he  seeks  to  eliminate  the  remainder  of  the 
charcoal  fumes,  the  dairyman  pours  his 
milk  fat,  mostly  rescued  from  its  water, 
into  the  noisy  churn,  where  he  hopes  to 
rid  it  of  the  fragmental   cheesey  particles. 

In  the  ironworks  the  poor  puddler  now 
comes  upon  the  scene,  wielding  the  long 
rake  and  poker  of  the  furnace,  or  twisting 
the  longer  tongs  which  are  fastened  to  the- 
incandescent  'blooms,'  sweating  the  while, 
and  often  faint  from  his  excessive  exer- 
tions. In  the  milk-room,  the  poor  coun- 
try farm  drudge,  unhelped  too  often  by 
the  newer  contrivances  of  science,  comes 
also  on  the  stage,  turning  at  the  everlast- 
ing handle  of  a  crank  churn,  or  hoisting 
the  rod  of  the  dash  churn,  perspiring  ever 
and  anon,  cursing  betimes,  and  many 
times  exhausted  .long  before  the  butter 
finally  comes. 

"It  has  long  been  known  that  cream  put 
into  a  cloth  bag  and  buried  for  two  or  three 
days  in  the  earth,  will  be  found  when  dis- 
interred to  be  perfectly  free  from  butter- 
milk. It  will  not  be  very  cohesive,  it  is 
true,  but  puddling  would  complete  its 
tram formation.  For  puddling  in  the  fur- 
nace is  to  iron  exactly  what  churning  is 
to  milk.  The  similitude  is  even  closer; 
for  when  the  iron  is  taken  out  of  the  pud- 
diing  furnace  it  has  to  be  what  is  called 
'shingled,'  or  beaten  with  ponderous  ham- 
mers, and  the  butter  when  withdrawn  from 
the  churn  has  likewise  to  be  well  beaten 
and  worked  up. 

To  Sweeten  Butter  Firkins. — Before 
packing  butter  into  firkins,  put  them  out 
of  doors  in  the  vicinity  of  the  w^ell,  'fill 
them  with  water  and  throw  in  a  few  hand- 
fulfl  of  salt,  let  them  stand  three  or  four 
days,  and  change  the  water  once  during 
that  time.  If  the  butter  is  well  made  and 
rightly  packed  it  will  keep  good  all  sum- 
mer. To  cleanse  old  firkins  in  which  but- 
ter has  been  packed  and  left  exposed  some 
time  to  the  air,  fill  with  sour  milk  and 
leave  standing  twenty-four  hours;  then 
wash  clean  and  scald  with  brine.  This 
makes  them  as  good  as  new. 


August  10,  1872.J 
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How  to  Destroy  Musquitoes. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Scientific  American  rec- 
ommends the  following  plan  for  destroying  these 
nocturnal  pests: — The  strongest  crystallized  car- 
bolic acid  should  be  placed  in  a  bottle,  and 
covered  with  the  same  quantity  of  strong  red 
codliver  oil;  shake  the  bottle  thoroughly  until 
a  whitish  colored  foam  appears ;  if  such  foam 
does  not  arise,  however,  a  small  quantity  of 
powdered  lime  should  be  added,  with  a  little 
water.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a  dish  or  other 
convenient  article,  and  place  directly  under  the 
open  window,  as  it  is  from  this  quarter  the 
musquito  enters. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  effect  should  be 
explained  in  this  manner :  The  moment  the 
musquito  enters,  it  loses  the  scent  of  blood;  for, 
as  the  combined  odor  of  the  oil  and  acid  is 
much  more  powerful  than  that  of  blood,  it  fol- 
lows, as  a  consequence,  that  the  musquito  be- 
comes suddenly  perplexed.  The  consequence 
is,  that  after  scrambling  and  skirmishing  around 
in  the  dark,  the  musquito  is  led,  as  it  were, 
instinctively  into  the  mixture,  where  it  is  either 
drowned  in  the  oil  or  burned  to  death  by  the 
acid. 

Formerly  I  was  accustomed  to  smear  my  face, 
arms  and  breast  with  the  strong  oil  alone,  but  I 
frequently  arose  in  the  morning  smelling  so 
terribly  that,  though  it  protected  me  from 
musquito  bites,  I  was  happy  to  lay  it  aside.  I 
have  slaughtered  more  musquitoes  with  the 
article  explained  above  than  ever  I  could  have 
done  with  my  fists  or  any  other  dangerous 
weapons. 

American  Soda-water. — Soda-water  was  first 
made  about  seventy  years  ago.  The  credit  of 
the  invention  is  said  to  be  due  to  Austin 
Thwaites,  of  Dublin. 

The  manufacture  of  soda-water,  and  the 
methods  of  drawing  it,  have  been  vastly  im- 
proved during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  In 
few  other  departments  of  inventive  taste  and 
skill  have  greater  strides  been  made  toward 
perfection  during  the  period  named.  American 
ingenuity  seems  to  deserve  the  credit  of  leading 
the  van  in  this  march  of  improvements,  for 
even  the  French,  with  all  their  skill  in  matters 
bibulous  and  gastronomic,  learned  something 
new  about  drinkables  when  some  enterprising 
Yankees  set  up  an  "American  soda  fountain" 
at  the  Exposition  of  1867.  The  "sonde  Ameri- 
caine  a  la  create  glacee"  was  a  novelty  to  the 
Parisians  and  their  guests,  and  met  with  a 
hearty  welcome  from  all. 

A  Paris  paper  in  noticing  it  said:  It  is  re- 
ally one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  Exposition  to 
watch  the  representative  of  every  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  as  they  make  a  first  trial  of  the 
new  beverage.  The  crowd  is  so  great  that  they 
are  formed  in  a  line  by  the  police,  and,  first  se- 
curing checks,  take  a  drink  in  tnrn.  As  many 
as  4,000  glasses  have  been  sold  in  one  day, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties  in 
charge.  The  contrast  between  the  soda  as 
served  in  the  American  style  and  the  eau  gazens 
of  the  French  cafe  is  so  decided  as  to  make  the 
permanent  introduction  of  the  former  a  cer- 
tainty. 

The  American  soda  apparatus  is  now  in  use 
not  only  in  Europe,  but  has  found  its  way  to  far- 
off  Australia,  and  even  to  China. 

Teeth  in  Young  Stukgeons. — The  discovery 
announced  some  months  ago  of  the  existence  of 
teeth  in  the  young  sturgeons  has  been  verified 
by  another  observer,  who  states  that  in  the 
young  of  the  sterlet  there  ate  ten  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw  and  eight  in  the  lower.  This  illus- 
trates a  very  striking  difference  in  habit  be- 
tween the  young  and  the  old.  The  latter,  as 
is  well  known,  have  no  teeth,  and  are  believed 
to  be  somewhat  herbivorous  in  character,  or,  at 
least,  to  feed  only  on  sluggish  invertebrates, 
while  the  former  are  quite  voracious  in  their  at- 
tack upon  free-swimming  animal  prey.  The 
precise  period  at  which  these  teeth  disappear 
has  not  been  ascertained. 


Science  Perfecting  Swimming. — Frederick 
Barnett,  of  Paris,  has  patented  a  novel  yet  sim- 
ple apparatus  for  swimmers.  The  invention 
consists  in  supplying  to  man  by  art  the  appa- 
ratus which  has  been  given  to  the  frog  by  nature. 
For  the  hand,  he  has  a  large  membranous  fin 
which  is  held  to  its  place  by  loops  passing  over 
the  fingers  and  a  strap  around  the  wrist.  The 
surface  presented  to  the  water  by  these  fins  is 
so  large  as  to  add  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  strokes  of  the  arm,  but  not  so  'arge  as  to 
exhaust  the  muscular  power.  Their  effect  is 
to  very  much  reduce  the  effort  usually  required 
in  swimming.  But  the  greatest  ingenuity  is 
displayed  in  the  form  and  fitness  of  the  fins 
for  the  legs,  which  are  attached  to  the  ankles, 
and  are  so  formed  that  they  act  upon  the  water, 
in  the  movement  of  bringing  forward  the  legs 
as  well  as  in  throwing  them  back.  They  act 
so  finely  in  treading  water,  as  swimmers  call  it, 
that  one  can  really  walk,  if  not  on  the  water,  at 
least  in  it. 

The  difference  between  swimming  with  this 
apparatus  and  without  it,  is  very  much  like 
the  difference  between  rowing  a  boat  with  a 
handle  and  the  blade  of  an  oar.  The  old 
swimmer  has  no  trouble  in  using  the  fins  at  first 
trial,  and  is  surprised  to  find  with  what  strength 
he  can  swim  without  exhaustion.  He  easily 
swims  twice  as  fast  with  the  apparatus  as  with- 
out, it  and  with  it  he  can  sustain  himself  for 
hours  upon  the  water,  or  swim  many  miles. — 
Scientific  American. 

Will  not  this  invention  tend  to  save  human 
life?  We  regard  the  art  of  swimming  some- 
thing more  than  a  luxury.  Every  child — boy 
and  girl — at  ten  years  of  age  should  be  taught 
to  swim.  It  is  a  duty  which  parents  owe  to 
children.  We  teach  them  various  arts  by 
which  to  earn  a  living,  why  not  the  art  of  swim- 
ming, by  which  to  save  life  ?  In  France,  every 
soldier  is  taught  to  swim  as  a  part  of  his  mili- 
tary education. 

To  Remove  Tar,  Turpentine,  etc.,  from  Ob- 
jects.— By  accident,  I  recently  discovered  a 
simple  combination  that  will  -speedily  and  ef- 
fectually remove  from  glass,  porcelain,  hands, 
or  any  part  of  the  body,  Venice  turpentine, 
tar,  pitch,  or  any  sticky  substance  of  a  like 
nature  that  will  resist  warm  water  and  soap. 
It  is  entirely  harmless  to  the  skin,  and  yet  will 
remove  these  substances  as  promptly  and  as 
thoroughly  as  soap  and  water  will  remove  com- 
mon dirt. 

All  are  aware  how  difficult  a  task  it  is  to 
cleanse  a  graduate  after  measuring  any  given 
quantity  of  Venice  turpentine,  or  to  remove 
the  traces  of  a  rather  soft,  sticking  or  other 
plaster,  from  the  human  body.  Now  to  let  the 
"cat  out  of  the  wallet,"  here  is  the  secret  in  a 
nut-shell. 

Fob  Cleansing  Glass. — An  amalgam  of  the 
pulverized  extract  of  licorice  and  oil  of  aniseed. 
This  seems  to  combine  with  the  turpentine, 
and  it  may  then  be  rubbed  dry  and  clean  with 
a  pledget  of  cotton. 

For  cleansing  tar  or  pitch  from  the  skin, 
make  a  mixture  about  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream,  and  rub  on  thoroughly  with  the  hand; 
then  follow  with  a  piece  of  good  soap,  a  sponge, 
and  warm,  soft  water. 

We  give  you  this  gratutiously  on  the  condition 
that  you  inform  us  if  it  does  not  do  what  we 
claim  for  it. — Cor.  Med.  and  Surg.  Rep. 


Aphasia. 

This  disease  of  the  memory  or  impairment 
of  the  idea  or  power  of  expressing  language 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  instances: 
A  gentleman  of  seventy  years,  when  wishing 
for  anything,  constantly  employed  some  inap- 
propriate word.  If  he  desired  bread,  he  asked 
for  his  boots,  yet  would  be  furious  when  these 
were  brought.  If  he  wished  a  tumbler  to  drink 
from,  he  would  call  for  an  utterly  unsuitable 
vessel,  and  vice  versa.  Yet  he  was  conscious 
that  he  used  the  wrong  word,  for  if  another 
person  suggested  the  proper  word  he  at  once 
adopted  it.  Sometimes  the  substitution  is  ap- 
plied to  a  single  letter.  An  instance  of  this 
occurred  in  a  learned  patient  of  Dr.  Crichton's 
who  substituted  the  letter  z  for  /,  and,  if  he 
desired  (Kaffee)  or  coffee,  he  asked  for  (Katze) 
a  cat.  A  singular  case  was  that  of  Madame 
Hennert,  who  asked  for  a  table  when  she  want- 
ed a  chair,  and  for  a  book  when  she  desired  a 
glass,  and  even  when  the  proper  word  was 
suggested  she  could  not  pronounce  it,  yet  she 
conducted  her  household  affairs  with  accuracy 
and  regularity. 

Not  only  does  the  defect  in  question  affect 
the  power  of  speech,  but  it  also  extends  to  the 
act  of  writing.  The  person  may  articulate 
fluently  and  rapidly,  using  strange  words  that 
he  has  coined,  or  substituting  unsuitable  words. 
He  may  even  know  that  he  is  talking  nonsense, 
yet  when  he  attempts  to  express  his  ideas  by 
writing  he  will  either  write  his  words  in  con- 
formation to  his  use  of  them  or  he  will  write 
an  unintelligible  scrawl. 

Among  other  odd  examples  of  this  defect  is 
one  related  by  Professor  Hammond,  in  which 
the  person  always  made  the  answer  tois  to  any 
question  implying  the  use  of  figures,  though 
he  would  correct  himself  by  holding  up  the 
right  number  of  fingers.  For  example,  if  he 
meant  two,  he  would  say  tots  and  hold  up  two 
fingers;  if  he  meant  seven  he  would  say  tois 
and  hold  up  seven  fingers;  if  he  meant  eighty- 
four,  he  would  say  tois,  hold  up  eight  fingers 
and  then  four.  Another  gentleman  could  not 
recollect  the  names  of  his  friends,  but  always 
designated  them  by  their  ages. — Scribner. 


Action  of  the  Gastric  Juice  on  Calomel. 

Professor  Tuson  has  been  experimenting  up- 
on the  effect  of  the  constituents  of  the  gastric 
juice  upon  mineral  substances,  especially  those 
employed  as  medicines;  and  for  this  purpose 
prepared,  first,  a  mixture  of  calomel  and  dis- 
tilled water  containing  two  per  cent,  of  hydro- 
chloric acid;  second  a  mixture  of  calomel,  pep- 
sin, and  distilled  water;  and  third,  a  mixture  of 
calomel,  pepsin,  and  distilled  water  containing 
two  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid.  These  mix- 
tures were  placed  in  glass  vessels,  and  kept  at 
100°  F.  for  twenty-four  hours,  being  shaken  oc- 
casionally. They  were  then  thrown  on  to  filters, 
of  Swedish  paper,  and  the  filtrates  saturated 
with  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

The  filtrates  from  experiments  numbers  one 
and  two  remained  unalterated,  while  number 
three  yielded  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphide  of 
mercury.  These  experiments,  therefore,  show 
that  neither  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (two  per 
cent.)  nor  pepsin,  alone,  is  capable  of  dissolv- 
ing calomel,  but  that  when  these  agents  are 
mixed  they  do  effect  its  solution,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  digestion  of  calomel,  so  far  as 
its  solution  in  artificial  gastric  juice  is  concerned, 
is  brought  under  the  same  conditions  as  that  of 
the  albuminoids. 

These  observations  are  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, as  illustrating  the  method  by  which  calo- 
mel enters  the  circulation,  so  as  to  exercise  the 
various  therapeutical  effects  which  it  exhibits. — 
Harper. 


Origin  of  Pearls  in  Oysters. — -According  to 
Mr.  Garner,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Linme- 
an  Society,  the  production  of  pearls  in  oysters 
and  other  mollusks  is  caused  by  the  irritation 
produced  by  the  attacks  of  the  minute  cntozoon 
known  as  Distoma;  and  he  thinks  that  by  arti- 
ficial means  the  abundance  of  this  parasite  may 
be  greatly  increased.  British  pearls  are  ob- 
tained mostly  from  species  of  JJnio,  Anodon&nd 
Mytilus,  but  it  is  probable  that  all  mollusks, 
whether  bivalve  or  univalve  with  a  nacreous 
lining  to  the  shell,  might  be  made  to  produce 
pearls. 


Metallic  Soap  for  Canvas. — The  following  is 
highly  recommended  as  a  cheap  and  simple 
process  for  coating  canvas  for  wagon  tops,  tents, 
awnings,  etc.  It  renders  it  impermeable  to 
moisture,  without  making  it  stiff  and  liable  to 
break,  s^oft  soap  is  to  be  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  and  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  added. 
The  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the  potash 
of  tin-  soap,  and  the  oxideof  iron  is  precipi- 
I  with  the  fatty  acid  as  insoluble  iron-soap. 
This  is  washed  and  dried,  and  mixed  with  lin- 
seed oil.  The  addition  of  dissolved  India-rub- 
rubber  to  the  oil  greatly  improves  the  paint, 


Coal  Transportation. — It  would  require  ten 
thousand  locomotives  and  two  hundred  thous- 
and cars  to  carry  the  annual  product  of 
Pittsburg  coal  to  market,  and  yet  Congress 
grumbles  about  making  appropriations  to  keep 
the  Ohio  in  a  navigable  state.  Do  railroad 
companies  grumble  at  the  expenses  necessary 
to  keep  in  proper  repair  their  roads?  Estimat- 
ing the  value  of  the  Ohio  river  according  to  the 
transportation  it  affords,  it  is  the  cheapest  line 
that  can  be  sustained,  and  pays  better  dividends 
to  consumers  in  the  way  of  cheaper  products 
than  the  best  railroad  stock  in  the  country. 

Improved  Dining  Table. — The  dining  tables 
of  the  Oneida  community,  Oneida  county, 
N.  Y.,  are  made  double,  and  the  central  part 
revolves.  All  articles  of  regular  use,  such  as 
bread,  butter,  salt,  water  pitcher,  goblets, 
spoons,  milk,  sugar,  etc.,  are  placed  on  this 
central  portion,  and  persons  seated  at  the  table 
wait  on  themselves,  by  turning  the  center  until 
the  thing  they  want  swings  around  in  front  of 
them. 

One  of  the  most  marked  organic  differences 
between  the  sexes  is  that  of  muscular  action. 
No  one  who  carefully  watches  the  muscular  acts 
of  women  will  fail  to  perceive  a  tendency  to  do 
them  with  a  sort  of  rush,  with  a  superabun- 
dance and  sudden  exertion  of  force  rather  than 
by  the  gradual  application  of  the  precise 
amount  by  which  the  end  in  view  can  be  se- 
cured. 


Detersive  Paste  for  Removing  Grease  from 
Silk. — Hub  together  fine  French  chalk  and  lav- 
ender to  the  consistency  of  a  thin  paste,  and 
apply  thoroughly  to  the  spots  with  the  fingers; 
place  a  sheet  of  brown  or  blotting  paper  above 
and  below  the  silk,  and  smooth  it  with  a  mod- 
erately heated  iron.  The  French  chalk  may 
then  be  removed  by  brushing. 


Red  Ants,  if  made  angry,  discharge  a  very 
pungent  acid  substance,  1  called  formic  acid, 
"formica,"  being  the  word  for  ant.  Jf  these 
ants  are  distilled,  a  substance  is  produced  bo 
burning  that  if  it  is  dropped  on  the  »iiti,  if, 
eats  into  it  like  fire.  It  is  also  derived  ' 
stinging  nettle. 


Novel  Cures. — The  world  is  full  of  new  cures, 
and  of  course  they  must  pay  or  they  would  not 
multiply  as  they  do.  We  have  the  water  cure, 
steam  cure,  botanical  cure,  lifting  cure,  grape 
puncture  cure,  the  spirit  cure  and  infinitesimal 
pill  cure,  among  others;  and  although  each 
may  have  some  decided  merit  in  special 
cases,  and  the  old  system  of  allopathy  may  be 
shockingly  misapplied  frequently,  still  the  main 
basis  of  success  for  most  of  the  new  cures  must 
be  ignorance  and  credulity.  We  often  hear 
statements  which  we  know  to  be  false  about 
the  healing  of  serious  diseases,  and  we  are  told 
that  abroad  remedies  are  extensively  purchased, 
and  that  charlatans  have  large  practices.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  all  these  things,  or  perhaps  with 
their  assistance  to  some  extent,  the  science  of 
medicine  continues  to  advance. 

These  ideas  suggested  themselves  to  us  upon 
reading  that  an  ozone  cure  has  been  started  in 
Germany,  and  great  claims  are  made  for  it. 
Ozone,  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere,  is  said  to  be  a  remedy  for  a 
multitude  of  diseases,  including  cholera,  gout, 
and  certain  forms  of  fever  and  rheumatism, 
which  diseases  set  in  only  when  ozone  is  lack- 
ing. It  is  also  an  antidote  for  such  poisons  as 
prussic  acid  and  strychnine.  The  method  of 
application  has  not  been  made  public,  so  far  as 
we  know ;  and  we  do  not  attach  much  faith  to 
the  new  cure.  But  if  the  opinions  and  observa- 
tions published  by  prominent  scientists  are  cor- 
rect, ozone  deserves  very  careful  study.  It  is 
said  that  the  atmosphere  at  San  Francisco  has 
an  exceptional  large  proportion  of  ozone. — Alta. 

A  Remarkable  Cure — Skin  Grafting. — One 
of  the  most  remarkable  cures  on  record  has  been 
nearly  effected  upon  the  person  of  Miss  Hattie 
Thomas,  of  Waterbury,  Ct.,  who  was  scalped 
in  a  button  manufactory  over  a  year  ago,  from 
the  naj>  of  her  neck  to  her  eyeballs,  so  that  the 
skull  was  laid  bare.  Death  was  expected,  and 
almost  hoped  for,  as  the  only  relief  which  could 
come  to  her;  but  the  doctor  noticing  that  she 
rallied  from  the  first  prostrating  effects  of  the 
accident,  determined  to  experiment  with  the 
French  process  of  "skin  grafting,"  and  after 
the  head  was  brought  into  a  healthy  state  of 
suppuration  he  made  the  first  attempt,  taking 
the  "  seed  skin"  from  the  patient's  arm.  The 
result  was  admirable,  but  exhaustion  was  in- 
duced by  the  new  wounds,  and  a  supply  of  skin 
had  to  be  taken  from  other  sources.  The  nurse 
of  Miss  Thomas  kindly  voluntcred.  The  doctor, 
delighted  with  his  success,  applied  the  knife  to 
his  own  arm,  and  many  young  lady  friends 
came  forward  and  sacrificed  portions  of  their 
own  bodies  for  the  salvation  of  their  suffering 
sister.  Over  150  separate  pieces  made  up  the 
new  scalp,  and  Miss  Thomas  has  souvenhs  of 
her  friends,  much  better  than  bedquilt  blocks 
or  even  locks  of  hair. 


Vaccination  and  Revaccination. — The  fol- 
lowing statistics  are  probably  the  most  reliable 
and  instructive  of  any  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 
lished, and  are  well  worth  heeding.  From  an 
official  report  made  on  the  subject,  it  appears 
that  in  the  army  of  Bavaria  revaccination  has 
been  compulsory  since  1843;  and  from  that  date 
until  1857 — a  period  of  14  years,  not  a  single 
case  of  unmodified  small-pox  occured,  nor  a 
single  death  from  the  disease.  Of  the  nearly 
50,000  revaccinations  in  the  Prussian  army, 
only  about  one-third  were  perfectly  successful 
— resembling,  that  is,  the  result  of  a  primary 
vaccination  so  closely  as  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  it;  and  the  remaining  two-thirds 
being  more  or  less  modified,  or  failing  entirely. 
In  connection  with  these  facts,  the  statement  is 
also  made  that  the  distinguished  English  vac- 
cinators— Dr.  Marson,  in  40,000  vaccinations; 
Dr.  Sveese,  in  as  many  more;  Sir  Wm.  Jenner, 
in  the  cases  of  13,000  sick  children  and  adults 
in  London;  and  Dr.  West,  of  the  Children's 
Hospital,  as  to  20,000  children — all  concur  by 
saying  that  they  have  never  seen  any  other  dis- 
ease than  that  of  vaccination  communicating 
with  the  vaccine. 


A  Hint  to  Housekeepers. — Themain amount 
of  injury  done  to  the  tender  stomachs  of  young 
children,  invalids  and  sedentary  persons,  by 
eating  bad  bread  day  after  day  from  one  year's 
end  to  another,  must  be  enormous.  A  cook 
who  cannot  make  good  bread  of  every  descrip- 
tion ought  not  to  be  allowed  house-room  for  an 
hour;  and  that  mother  is  criminally  negligent, 
whatever  may  be  her  position,  who  does  not 
teach  her  daughter  to  know  what  good  bread 
is  and  how  to  make  it.  Alum  is  used  to  give 
whiteness,  softness  and  capacity  for  retaining 
moisture.  Lime  could  be  employed  with  equal 
effect,  having  the  advantage  of  correcting  any 
sourness  in  the  bread  or  stomach;  besides  af- 
fording an  important  ingredient  for  making  the 
bone  strong.  Every  housekeeper  should  know 
how  to  make  two  or  three  kinds  of  bread. 


Antidote  to  Liquor  Poisoning. — The  physi- 
cian in  charge  of  the  Drunkard's  Department 
ot  Blackwell's  Island  says  that  milk  or  eggs  are 
antidotes  for  liquor  poisons,  and  those  who 
mlist  drink  liquor  should  mix  Oflk  or  eggs  with 
their  "  poison,"  which  will  take  effect  on  tllOM 
article*  instead  ot  the  toper's  ston b 


Bed  of  Glauber's-Salt. — A  deposit  of  Glau- 
ber's-salt  has  lately  been  discovered  in  the 
Caucasus,  not  very  far  from  Tiflis.  In  sinking 
a  shaft  the  experiments  penetrated  a  bed  of 
pure  Glauber's-salt  to  a  depth  of  five  feet,  with 
a  probability  that  the  thickness  was  much 
greater.  In  the  same  region  there  are  various 
lakes  filled  with  solutions  of  Glauber's-salt, 
which  furnish  the  apothecaries  of  that  neigh- 
borhood with  what  they  need  of  that  substance, 
os  it  crystallizes  in  perfectj  purity  along  the 
edge  of  the  water. 

To  Remove  Warts. — Take  good  indigo,  such 
as  is  used  by  the  laundress,  soak  it  in  water; 
with  a  knife  pare  away  the  surface  of  the  warts 
so  as  to  cause  the  blood  to  flow.  Wipe  off  the 
blood  and  drop  the  indigo  water  on  them. 
Very  large  ones  may  require  a  second  applica- 
tion. The  indigo  produces  no  pain  whatever. 
I  have  used  and  recommended  this  cure  to 
many  persons,  and  have  never  known  it  to  fail 
but  once. — Rural  New  Yorker. 


For  Hysterics.  —  Carraway  seeds,  finely 
pounded,  with  a  small  proportion  of  ginger  and 
salt  spread  upon  bread  and  butter  and  eaten 
every  day,  especially  in  the  morning  and  before 
going  to  bed,  are  successfully  used  in  Germany 
as  a  domestic  remedy  against  hysterics. 

Poison  from  Locusts. — Three  children  were 
found  dead  under  a  mulberry  tree  in  Lebanon, 
Ind.,  a  few  days  ago.  They  died  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  poisonous  matter  deposited  in  the 
berries  by  locuBts. 

A  New  Cause  of  Cancer.— The  physicians  of 
New  York  report  an  alarming  increase  of  can- 
cer on  the  nose,  cauBed  by  the  practice  of  wear- 
ing eye-gla^Bbp.  that  are  held  to  the  bridge  of  the 
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.Esthetics. — Keceived  of  Payot,  TJpham  & 
Co.  a  book,  treating  of  the  science  of  (esthet- 
ics, on  the  nature,  kinds,  laws  and  uses  of 
beauty,  by  Henry  N.  Day.  We  know  of  no 
science,  profession,  trade,  occupation  or  pursuit 
in  which  man  is  employed,  that  would  not  be 
rendered  more  engaging,  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive by  a  perusal  of  this  work;  so  that  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  land  should  read  it. 
An  extract  from  the  author's  preface  will  be 
found  under  head  of  "Mechanical  Progress"  in 
another  column. 


Bek  Keepers'  Magazine. — This  new  Work  by 
H.  A.  King  &  Co.,  New  York,  introducing  it- 
self to  public  favor  as  an  illustrated  monthly 
magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  bee  culture,  we 
have  received. 

As  an  exponent  of  an  exceedingly  interesting 
subject,  it  is  a  capital  beginning  and  if  succeed- 
ing numbers  are  made  equal  to  the  first,  we 
have  no  doubt  of  its  success,  and  no  hesitancy 
in  recommending  it  to  the  bee  keepers  of  the 
Pacific  coast. 


California  Wheat  eor  Colorado. — Messrs. 
Bryant  &  Cook,  of  this  city,  have  commission 
orders  to  purchase  wheat  for  parties  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  and  will  soon  send  forward  a  cargo. 
The  superiority  of  California  wheat  will  increase 
its  market  places  as  fast  as  its  qualities  become 
thoroughly  known. 

The  Peerless.— Thos.  Newell,  124  Clay  St., 
has  left  us  a  sample  of  the  peerless  potato, 
raised  in  Sufiol  Valley,  Alameda  Co.  When  the 
cultivator  harvests  his  crop  weare  promised  the 
result. 


"Farm  House  Chat." — We  hope  every  one 
of  our  ten  thousand  readers  will  carefully  read 
or  listen  to  Mary  Mountain's  "Chat,"  in  this 
number  of  the  Rural;  lor  it  is  just  welling  over 
with  good  sense  and  beautiful  truths. 


Editorial  Notes   Among   the  Farmers. 

We  invite  our  readers  to  continue  our  trip 
among  the  farmers  of  Santa  Clara  valley  and  to 
commence  at  the  farm  of  Isaac  Bird,  located  but 
a  few  miles  from  San  Jos<;,  on  a  tract  of  land 
called  the  willows,  from  the  factthatit  was  form- 
erly grown  up  with  willow  brush  and  was 
counted  of  but  little  value. 
Hops. 
Mr.  Bird  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  State, 
in  the  cultivation  of  hops,  and  is  probably  as 
well  skilled  in  the  business  as  any  other  man  in 
the  State.  He  planted  his  first  roots  in  1860 
and  although  they  made  a  fine  growth  and  pro- 
duced well  and  of  good  quality,  he  could  find 
DO  buyers  at  any  price.  So  great  was  the  pre- 
judice of  brewers  against  the  California  prod- 
uct that  they  would  scarcely  look  at  them. 
much  less  give  them  a  fair  trial,  to  test  their 
value.  After  producing  two  or  three  crops  and 
finding  no  market,  Mr.  B.  gave  up  the  business 
as  a  bad  undertaking  and  dug  up  his  roots,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  other  industries.  We 
mention  this  as  one  of  many  illustrations! if  the 
foolish  prejudice  entertained  by  our  people 
against  products  of  our  own  State,  when  they 
come  in  competition  with  the  imported  article. 
Our  new  products  have  to  make  their  way 
against  this  senseless  prejudice  and  also  against 
the  more  potent  difficulty,  the  interest  of  the 
importer.  Our  wine  growers  are  now  in  the. 
midst  of  a  contest  against  these  two  enemies, 
but  as  the  hop  men  have  signally  triumphed 
and  won  a  place  and  character  for  California 
hops,  equal  to  the  best  in  the  world,  so  will  our 
wine  growers  succeed  and  in  a  few  years  our 
wines  will  class  with  the  best  of  European.  Our 
silk  growers  may  also  take  heart  and  see  in  the 
final  success  of  hop  culture  the  road  open  to  a 
greater  success  for  their  favorite  industry  and 
those  who  dug  up  their  trees  in  1871,  may  be 
replanted  before  1878.  Mr.  Bird  replanted  his 
land  to  hops  in  18C7,  and  now  has  38%  acres 
in  the  vines.  He  prefers  the  horizontal  system 
of  training,  which  consists  of  poles  about  7  feet 
high  above  the  ground  with  twine  stretched 
from  pole  to  pole  in  every  direction,  to  the  long 
pole  system,  which  consists  of  poles  from  12  to 
15  feet  long  without  the  twine.  Hops  trained 
in  the  horizontal  manner  produced  about  25 
per  cent,  more  last  year  than  those  on  the  long 
poles,  soil  and  all  other  circumstances  being 
equal.  Mr.  B.  is  attending  his  hops  in  person 
this  year  to  observe  the  effects  of  experiments 
he  is  carrying  on,  to  learn  the  particular  sys- 
tems of  pruning  and  training  best  adapted  to 
different  kinds  of  soil. 

It  has  been,  and  is  now  the  system  of  most 
growers  to  cut  off  the  surface  runners  that  come 
up  from  the  roots  after  the  main  vines  have 
been  trained  on  the  poles  so  as  to  send  more 
vigor  into  the  main  vine,  but  Mr.  B.  has  proved 
by  repeated  experiments  that  this  object  is  ac- 
complished much  more  successfully  and  a  more 
vigorous  growth  is  secured  to  the  main  vine, 
and  a  fuller  and  better  crop  is  secured  by  cover- 
ing these  surface  runners  up  with  earth  as  often 
as  they  make  their  appearance.  By  this  opera- 
tion he  claims  that  the  sap  of  the  surface  run- 
ners is  thrown  back  into  thej  main  vine  and 
thus  a  better  developed  and  'heavier  crop  se- 
cured. Hops  are  now  worth  in  New  York  from 
30  to  70  cents  a  pound  and  it  is  expected  that 
our  producers  this  year  will  receive  a  very  high 
and  paying  price — say  from  50  to  75  cents.  Our 
next  visit  was  to  the 

Nursery  of  S.  Newhall, 
Just  across  the  way  from  Bird's.  Here  we  found 
12  acres  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  Mr. 
N.  commenced  on  this  land  but  three  years  ago 
and  at  that  time  it  was  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  willow  brush.  He  has  raised  and 
sold  three  crops  of  trees  and  has  now  in  his 
nursery  over  40,000  trees,  embracing  nearly 
all  varieties  of  fruit  grown  in  the  temperate  and 
tropical  climates.  Also  a  large  number  of  shade 
and  ornamental  and  nut-bearing  trees  of  nearly 
every  variety  known.  We  saw  here  the  beauti- 
ful tulip  or  white  wood  tree  of  the  Eastern 
States,  also  the  linn  or  American  basswood, 
growing  in  splendid  style  and  asnatural  as  life. 
The  same  land  that  these  trees  are  growing  on, 
in  the  nursery  is  planted  with  standard  fruit 
Four  acres  of  bearing  cherries,  six  in 
apples,  many  bearing,  and  two  in  plums  and 
peaches.  He  also  has  a  large  patch  of  black- 
berries and  strawberries  in  a  most  excellent 
bearing  condition.  So  one  may  safely  say  that 
of  the  12  acres  under  cultivation  by  Mr.  New- 
hall,  all  are  fully  occupied.     One   thing,   how- 


ever, we  noticed,  was  not  so — his  house.    He 
is  an  Old  Bach. 

Our  next  stopping  place  was  at  the  home  of 
F.  Sanderson, 
Who  has  under  cultivation,  principally  in  small 
fruits,  01/,  acres,  three  acres  of  which,  the  early 
Franconia  raspberry,  yield  on  an  average  three 
tons  per  acre.  He  sells  these  berries  at  an 
average  of  14  cents  per  pound;  thus  the  in- 
come per  acre  is  $840.  He  has  also  three  acres 
n  currants,  which  also  bring  a  good  income. 
Mr.  S.  is  also  in  the  nursery  business,  but 
makes  a  specialty  of  nut-bearing  trees,  of  which 
he  has  over  20,000  growing. 

Probably  the  most  extensive  orchardist  and 
nurseryman  in  the  county  is 
B.  S.  Fox. 

Wi  had  been  informed  that  Mr.  P.  was  ab- 
sent from  home,  but  we  were  unexpectedly  and 
very  agreeably  disappointed  in  finding  him  at 
home. 

Mr.  Fox  is  a  business  man,  so  we  went  im- 
mediately to  business,  and  the  first  thing  was 
to  set  down  to  and  enjoy  an  excellent  dinner. 
This  done  we  walked  through  the  orchard, 
which  we  found  in  an  excellent  condition.  It 
covers  about  75  acres,  two-thirds  in  pears,  and 
the  balance  in  apples  and  plums.  The 
fruit  from  this  orchard  has  been  sold  this  \.  ax 
to  L.  A.  Gould,  on  the  trees,  for  $1,600. 

In  the  nursery  we  find  almost  every  variety 
of  tree,  fruit  and  ornamental,  cultivated  in  the 
State.  To  name  them  and  give  the  number  of 
each  kind  would  take  too  much  space,  but  will 
say  that  the  whole  number  in  the  nursery  can- 
loss  than  half  a  million,  and  that  should 
any  number  of  trees  be  wanted,  and  if  they 
cannot  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  State, 
you  will  be  sure  to  find  them  in  the  nursery  of 
B.  S.  Fox. 

Having  expressed  a  desire  to  see  and  Lain 
something  of  the 

Strawberry  Business, 
Our  traveling  companions  determined  to  call  at 
the  farm  of  S.  L.  Broughton,  three  miles  from 
town.  Mr.  B.  has  05  acres  in  all — 20  in  straw- 
Denies,  12  in  apple,  pear  and  peach  orchard, 
and  the  balance  in  vegetables,  hay,  etc.  Our 
first  point  made  was  the  strawberry  field.  The 
berries  are  planted  in  rows — say  two  rows  of 
berries  about  18  inches  apart — each  row  on  the 
outer  edge  of  a  ridge  of  about  that  width,  and 
a  foot  high.  Then  comes  a  space  of  say  three 
feet,  slightly  excavated,  in  which  is  kept  con- 
stantly, or  nearly  so,  during  the  dry  season, 
water  from  the  artesian  well.  Then  two  more 
rows  of  berries  and  another  three-foot  space  and 
water,  and  so  on.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
the  vines  were  growing  luxuriantly  and  bearing 
abundantly — and  the  berries  luscious.  The 
kind  principally  cultivated  in  the  valley  is 
Longworth's  Prolific. 

Mr.  B.  rents  his  strawberry  land  to  China- 
men in  this  manner.  He  furnishes  land,  plants 
and  water.  The  Chinamen  plant,  cultivate  and 
pick  the  berries  and  deliver  them  to  him.  He 
markets  the  berries  and  divides  the  proceeds 
equally,  The  gross  receipts  this  year  from  the 
twenty  acres  of  berries  is  $6,400.  Net  receipts 
to  Broughton,  $3,200,  or  $160  per  acre.  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  is  really  for  the  rent  of  the 
land,  as  the  cost  of  marketing  the  berries  is  but 
a  trifle. 

For  the  fruit  growing  on  his  12  acres  of  or- 
chard he  has  been  offered  and  refused  $1,000, 
the  buyer  proposing  to  take  them  on  the   trees. 

Ten  acres  of  this  farm  is  in  asparagus,  and 
the  average  yield  per  acre  per  annum  is  S150 
gross — net  about  $120  per  acre. 

We  are  informed  that  there  is  in  the  valley 
about  600  acres  in  strawberries,  and  that  the 
most  of  this  is  rented  to  Chinamen  upon  the 
same  terms  as  that  of  Broughton,  and  that  his 
is  about  an  average  yield. 

Thoroughbred    Stock. 

Santa  Clara  county  is  becoming  noted  for  its 
fine  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  but  we  had  not 
)  time  at  this  visit  to  call  on  but  few  of  the  own- 
ers. We  shall  make  it  our  business  to  see  them 
at  the  County  Fair.  Mr.  Quinu,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  dairy  business,  has  of  late 
years  been  improving  his  dairy  cows  by  breed- 
hit,' to  Durham  bulls.  He  has  now  five  thor- 
oughbred cattle,  two  cows,  a  two-year-old  bull 
and  two  heifer  calves.  They  are  all  very  fine 
animals — originally  from  the  herd  of  Col. 
Younger.  He  has  twenty  head  of  very  fine 
animals  from  ya  to  15-16  Durham,  and 
gives  bis  testimony  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
Durham  as  dairy  cows. 

Col.  Younger's    Herd. 
The  largest   herd   of  thoroughbred   Durham 
cattle  in  the  State  belongs   to  Col.  C.  Younger, 
who  has  been   our   traveling  companion   while 


we  have  been  taking  these  notes.  The  Col. 
resides  one  mile  from  the  city  of  San  Jose",  on 
the  Alviso  road,  and  has  a  farm  most  admirably 
located  and  adapted  to  the  business  to  which 
he  is  devoting  it.  He  is  the  only  man  in  the 
State  who  is  making  the  breeding  of  Durham 
cattle  a  specialty,  and  of  all  men  we  have  met 
he  seems  the  best  calculated  to  make  the  busi- 
ness a  success.  On  this  subject  he  is  a  thor- 
ough enthusiast,  and  yet   he   has   studied   the 

SO  well,  and  had  so  much  practical  ex- 
pert nee  in  it,  that  no  amount  of  enthusiasm 
can  warp  his  judgment.  To  him  ah 
other  men  in  the  State  is  due  the  credit  of  hold- 
ing firmly  to  the  business,  and  keeping  right 
along  increasing  his  herd  in  numbers  and  im- 
proving them  in  quality  when  others  hare  be- 
come discouraged,  and  abandoned  the  business 
in  disgust,  complaining  that  the  people  of  Cal- 
ifornia could  not  appreciate  the  difference  be- 
tween thoroughbred  Durham  cattle  and  the 
meanest  Spanish  scrub  with  which  the  country 
was  formally  filled.  Very  much  credit  is  duo 
to  Col.  Younger  for  persevering  until,  by  his 
efforts,  a  more  correct  public  sentiment  has  been 

in  regard  to  the  real  value  and  merit  of 
these  cattle.  For  that  perseverance  he  is  now 
reaping  the  rewaad.  He  has  alreadv  sold  this 
•.100  worth  of  cattle  from  his  herd  at 
most  satisfactory  prices,  and  has  now  on  hand 
fifty-eight  head  that  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  herd  of  its  numbers  in  the  United 
States.  As  the  Col.  intends  making  a  large  ex- 
hibition of  this  stock  at  several   of    the  district 

fairs  ;md  the  State  Fair,  we  will  not  speak  of  any 
of  them  individually  but  will  say  in  general 
terms,  that  those  who  like  to  sco  good  stock 
will  do  well  to  look  them  up. 

Silk  Culture. 

An  interesting  article  will  be  found  in  our 
columns  this  week  on  silk  growing,  from  Felix 
Gfllet,  of  Nevada  City.  Mr.  Q.  makes  mention 
of  the  failure  this  year  of  parties  in  Napa 
Valley,  that  their  worms  died  in  their  "fourth 
age."  The  eggs  were  obtained  of  Neuiuan  of 
San  Jose.  Since  their  failure  the  same 
parlies  have  secured  some  from  Nevada.  We 
shall  hope  to  hear  of  a  better  result,  but  have 
little  faith  in  the  successful  culture  of  the  silk- 
worm, where  the  thermometer  indicates  a  heat 
of  95°  Fah.  during  the  last  half  of  the  age  of 
the  worm. 

Mr.  G.  attributes  the  failure  of  silkworms  in 
the  lower  valleys  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  eggs 
and  the  food,  of  crowding  together  too  many 
worms  in  a  room  and  a  lack  of  proper  venti- 
lation arising  from  feeding  the  worms  on  com- 
mon flat  boards  and  possibly  a  heat  above  mi 
Fah.  We  consider  90  to  95-  the  maximum 
and  more  than  that,  as  fatal  to  silkworms. 
Mr.  G.  thinks  the  only  way  to  success  to  be, 
the  procuring  of  the  eggs  from  the  mountains 
where  they  are  known  to  be  healthy,  and  the 
practice  of  a  better  system  of  ventilation. 


Arbitration  Courts  for  Labor  — A  Good 
Idea. — At  last  there  is  a  probability  of  a  settle- 
ment of  the  trade  disputes  in  Berlin,  which 
have  caused  so  much  suffering  and  so  length- 
ened cessation  from  labor.  Permanent  courts 
of  arbitration,  to  which  all  matters  of  disagree- 
ment between  employers  and  workmen  are  to 
be  referred,  will,  it  is  hoped,  prevent  future 
strikes  by  removing  their  cause.  The  establish- 
ment of  such  courts  in  all  large  centers  of  pop- 
ulation might  be  made  productive  of  a  vast 
amount  of  good,  both  to  emplojers  and  em- 
ployed, if  they  could  be  so  organized  and  con- 
ducted as  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munitv. 


City  Cocoonery. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last,  we  called  on  the 
indefatigable  Neuiuan,  at  Bancroft's  building, 
on  Market  street,  to  take  a  look  at  his  cocoon- 
ery, established  there  for  the  purpose  of  dem- 
onstrating to  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  the 
entire  practicability  of  silk  culture  when  prop- 
erly conducted. 

His  worms,  which  are  in  all  stages  of  growth, 
from  the  egg  to  the  condition  of  spinning  their 
cocoons,  seem  perfectly  healthy  and  in  a  fair 
way  to  success.  The  process  of  reeling  the  silk 
from  the  cocoons  was  also  shown,  by  a  young 
lady,  evidently  an  adept  at  the  business. 
Specimens  of  reeled  and  manufactured  silk  of 
California  growth,  are  a  prominent  and  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  exhibition,  the  whole 
making  a  display  quite  worthy  of  a  call  from  all 
who  feel  interested  in  the  extension  of  this  im- 
portant industry.  The  hall  of  cultivation  can 
be  \isited  by  the  public,  day  or  evening. 

i  \i\iij  imkniaky  moil  Kansas.  -We  have  re- 
ceived from  Alfred  Gray,  Secretary,  a  Compli- 
mentary Card,  inviting  us  to  attend  the  Eighth 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Kansas  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  to  be  held  at  Topeka,  Sept.  16th 
to  20th  inclusive. 
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A  New  Cotton  Pest. 

Editors  Press: — I  enclose  you  specimens 
of  fly  which  is  doing  serious  damage  to  the 
cotton  crop  of  this  vicinity,  and  as  they  are  new 
to  me  as  well  as  to  others,  would  like  your 
opinion  of  them. 

Their  depredations  are  not  on  cotton  alone, 
but  on  everything  that  puts  forth  a  tender  bud ; 
even  the  oak,  ash,  box  elder,  infact,  everything. 
They  are  particularly  fond  of  sour  clover  and 
alfalfa.  I  have  12  acres  of  alfalfa  with  scarcely 
a  bloom,  and  no  seed.  I  first  noticed  them  ou 
the  Irish  potatoes  in  May  by  seeing  the  buds 
droop. 

They  are  inclined  to  be  sluggish,  and  when 
you  approach  them  will  dodge  under  the  leaf. 
I  have  been  told  by  a  Mexican  that  he  has  seen 
them  in  Mexico,  but  they  only  appear  in  8  or 
10  years.     Yours  truly,  J.  M.  Strong. 

We  herewith  give  our  readers  an  accurately 
drawn  illustration  of  this  insect  pest  which 
threatens  serious  injury  to  the  cotton  crop  in 
California.  It  is  enlarged  to  three  times  its 
natural  length  and  width.  For  an  entomolog- 
cal  examiuation  we  referred  the  insect  to  Mr. 
C.  H.  Dwindle,  of  Oakland,  who  reports  to  us 
as  follows: 

I  have  examined  the  insect  which  Mr. 
Strong  sent  you,  and  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
have  not  been  able  from  the  books  at  my  com- 
mand to  determine  their  species.     They  belong 


Trichina  Spiralis. 

A  great  stir  is  being  made  because  the  trichina 
has  been  discovered  in  a  Chicago  ham  at  San 
Jose\  There  is  probably  no  doubt  as  to  its  be- 
ing the  true  trichina  spiralis,  an  animal  that,  if 
it  once  gains  admission  to  the  human  stomach, 
is  pretty  certain  to  cause  inconvenience,  if  not 
death,  sooueror  later.  It  is  ascertained  that  in 
two  days  after  their  introduction  into  the  stom- 
ach they  attain  their  full  sexual  maturity,  and 
in  six  days  after  the  young  are  disseminated  by 
millions  through  every  part  of  the  muscular 
system. 

The  young  trichina,  as  they  are  found  in  the 
human  muscle,  appear  as  represented  by  figure 
1  in  our  illustration;  as  a  worm  coiled  up  in 
small  oval  or  elongated  cysts,  barely  visible  to 
the  eye. 

The  perfect  worm,  fully  grown,  represented 
by  figure  2,  rarely  exceeds  the  two-hundredth 
part  of  an  inch  in  length,  so  small,  indeed,  that 
a  single  ounce  of  flesh  has  been  estimated  to 
contain  325,000  trichina;  and  yet  their  countless 
numbers  produce  the  terrible  disease  called 
Trirhiniasix. 

The  numerous  outline  figures  of  our  engrav- 
ing are  merely  to  show  the  various  positions 
they  are  found — by  aid  of  the  microscope — to 
assume  while  occupying  each   its  own   distinct 


to  the  group  of  insects  known  to  naturalists  as 
the  Hemiptera.  The  name  means  half-winged, 
and  is  descriptive  of  the  appearance  of  the  up- 
per wings,  half  of  which  appear  to  be  solid  and 
the  other  half  transparent.  The  mouth  parts 
are  formed  into  a  sucking  tube,  which  is  easily 
seen  in  the  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Strong,  and 
also  in  the  common  squash  bug. 

From  descriptions  and  cuts  given  in  some  of 
the  works  on  insects,  the  pest  which  is  troub- 
ling our  cotton  plants  must  be  closely  related 
to  the  Chinch  bug,  which  is  often  so  destructive 
in  wheat  fields.  It  does  its  mischief  by  sucking 
out  the  juices  which  should  go  to  nourish  the 
growing  parts. 

The  insect  in  question  is  a  true  bun  and  not  a 

fly- 

If  Mr.  Strong  will  send  me  a  number  of  the 
bugs,  enclosed  in  a  small  vial  of  alcohol,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  send  them  to  professional  naturalists, 
who  may  be  able  to  give  information  that  would 
be  interesting  and  perhaps  useful. 

Gamblers  Interfering  with  Farm  Help. — 
We  are  told  by  a  resident  of  San  Joaquin  valley 
that  during  the  harvest  season,  a  pack  of  the 
lowest  kind  of  "blacklegs"  have  scattered 
themselves  along  the  towns  on  the  railroad  for 
the  purpose  of  fleecing  the  laboring  men  out 
of  their  wages  as  fast  as  paid  them  by  the  farm- 
ers. Help  being  scarce  this  season,  grain  grow- 
ers have  had  to  take  all  kinds  of  help  that  of- 
fered. Many  of  them  would  drink  and  gamble 
on  Sunday,  sober  off  on  Monday  and  come 
around  Tuesday  demanding  higher  wages. 
Since  the  commencement  of  harvest  some 
ranches  have  been  obliged  to  advance  the  pay 
of  such  men  from  $2  to  $2.50,  then  to  $3,  and 
in  some  instances  to  as  high  as  $3.50.  It  is  a 
prevailing  opinion  that  the  non-laboring  game- 
sters, after  "milking"  them,  advised  this 
course  to  furnish  more  funds  for  their  final 
"  strippings."  In  the  end  the  laborer  has 
nothing  left,  is  discouraged,  and  "disgusted 
with  the  country." 

Peerless  Potatoes. — Mr.  Chas.  Nichols,  of 
Fruit  Vale,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  raise  different  kinds  of  potatoes  on  a  piece 
of  partially  adobe  land,  succeeded  admirably 
this  year  with  the  Peerless.  Other  varieties, 
planted  under  the  same  conditions,  have  hith- 
erto commenced  sprouting  and  sending  up  new 
vines  as  soon  as  the  new  potatoes  were  formed. 
His  neighbor,  Capt.  Levi  Stevens,  informs  us 
he  has  had  the  same  experience. 

Here  we  see  the  good  effect  of  an  occasional 
renewal  of  our  varieties  of  potatoes  by  produc- 
ing them  from  the  seed.  In  many  old,  long 
cultivated  varieties  we  find  the  potato,  from 
repeated  reproduction  from  the  tuber,  weakened 
in  its  vital  forces  and  unable  to  perfect  itself 
under  the  influence  of  our  forcing,  because 
highly  electrical  climate,  which  acts  with  pow- 
erful effect  upon  the  vegetation  principle  of  all 
our  plants,  and  in  many  instances  forcing  them 
to  an  early  and  precocious  growth;  whilst  new 
varieties,  with  all  the  vigor  incident  to  a  new 
and  perfect  organism  and  development,  are  able 
fully  to  perfect  themselves. 


Silk  Culture — Its  Future  and  Success. 

Editors  Rural  Press  : — In  a  late  number  of 
the  Rural,  I  noticed  very  sensible  remarks 
from  you  on  silk  culture,  and  I  would  like  to 
see  all  silk  growers  in  the  State  taking  heed  of 
them,  so  as  to  not  only  keep  your  paper  well 
posted  on  this  interesting  branch  of  agricul- 
ture, but  at  the  same  time  let  others  profit  by 
the  result  of  their  labors  and  observations. 

By  advising  people,  as  you  do,  to  be  cautious 
in  starting  into  a  business  they  know  nothing 
about,  you  act  most  wisely,  for  nothing  did 
hurt  more  silk  culture  in  California  than  the 
manner  the  press  spoke  of  it  in  the  past. 
Glowing  accounts  of  immense  profits  said  to 
have  been  made  by  one  or  two  men  in  raising 
silkworm  eggs,  led  many  people  to  disappoint- 
ment and  discouraged  them  on  the  very  start, 
therefore  I  say, 

Away    With    Speculation, 

And  better  for  sericulture  to  have  all  such 
establishments  as  that  one  at  Daviesville,  which 
burst  up  last  year,  be  done  away  with.  Specu- 
lators by  taking  hold  of  this  indiistry,  came 
nigh  killing  it  in  its  bud;  so  let  us  try  ourselves, 
but  not  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  silk  culture 
is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  that  there  are  a  great 
many  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  much  wiser  and 
smarter  than  other  people;  however,  as  I  have 
engaged  in  the  business  of  mulberry  planting 
and  silk  raising  in  a  cautions  and  practical  way, 
I  have  a  right  to  expect  the  experience  I  have 


TRICHINA     SPIRALIS. 


cyst  or  pouch  imbedded  in  the  flesh.  The  hog 
seems  to  be  the  animal  most  likely  to  be  infest- 
ed by  this  nematoid  or  thread-like  worm,  being 
conveyed  to  the  stomach  in  the  filthy  garbage 
often  fed  to  this  animal. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Edwards,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  held  in  Salem,  Mass.,  stated,  that  if 
meat  containing  trichina  is  heated  to  212°,  the 
boiling  point  of  water,  the  worms  will  be  effect- 
ually killed,  and  the  meat  will  not  injure  the 
consumer. 

Prof.  Agassiz  followed  by  saying,  he  hoped 
the  appetite  of  the  community  would  not  be 
disturbed  by  this  scientific  discussion,  as  such 
worms  are  present  in  all  meats  and  even  many 
vegetables,  and  there  is  no  danger  if  they  be 
properly  cooked. 

But  so  far  as  our  people  are  concerned,  as 
the  trichina  has  never  yet  been  found  in  Cali- 
fornia cured  ham  or  bacon,  wo  would  recom- 
mend its  exclusive  use  in  preference  to  any,  in 
regard  to  which  a  suspicion  may  rest.  Califor- 
nia ham  and  eggs  will  continue  one  of  the 
staple  breakfasts  of  the  yenus  homo  of  this  coast 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  but  to  those  who  may 
prefer  the  Eastern  article,  our  advice  would  be 
to  call  for  it  well  cooked. 


Coffee  Trees. — "A  Farmer  of  Butte  Coun- 
ty," wishes  to  know  where  he  can  obtain  coffee 
trees  or  seeds.  We  know  of  no  trees  in  the 
State  for  sale.  The  seeds  if  more  than  one 
year  old  will  seldom  vegetate;  therefore  don't 
buy  now,  but  next  winter  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
fresh  coffee  seeds  for  sale  by  one  or  more  of 
our  city  seedsmen. 


acquired  and  the  experiments  I  have  made, 
may  be  of  service  to  my  confreres  in  silk  cul- 
ture, besides  throwing  some 
New  Light, 
On  what  can  be  regarded  as  the  nicest  and  most 
interesting  of  our  industries,  to  be  certain  to 
make  no  mistake,  I  have  been  careful  to  take 
the  advise  of  old  practical  silk  culturists  in 
my  own  country,  France,  subscribed  to  our 
silk  organ,  bought  the  best  works  on  mulberry 
planting  and  silkworm  raising;  in  fact,  I  went 
theoretically  and  practically,  studying  it  and 
practicing  it  all  the  time;  this  I  thought  to  be 
the  only  rational  way  to  proceed,  to  know  well 
a  business  before  starting  in  it.  Then  when  I 
speak  of  it,  you  may  be  assured  that  I  know 
what  I  am  speaking  about. 

All  our  oldandmodernauthorsonsericulturo, 
all  our  most  intelligent  silk  growers,  are  unani- 
mous ou  this  very  important  point,  that 
"quality  of  the  leaf  "  is  the 

Corner  Stone  of  Silk  Culture, 
The  condition  sine  qua  non  to  a  successful  educa- 
tion or  rearing.    This  struck  me,  and  all  my  at- 
tention  was   then   turned   towards    finding  the 
best  food  to  be  given  our  worms  in    California. 

But  here  the  question  is  already  dividing 
itself  in  two,  for  trees  that  will  in  the  moun- 
tains yield  a  wholesome  food,  will  not  in  the 
valleys;  so  that  what  may  apply  to  our  hills,  will 
not  to  our  bottom  lands,  the  variety  of  the  mul- 
berry treo  used  will  not  consequently  constitute 
by  itself  a  wholesome  food,  soil,  altitude,  prun- 
ing, etc.,  have  much  to  do  with  that  par- 
ticular requisite. 

Ou  my  plantation,  I  have  most,  all  varieties  of 
mulberry  tree  represented,  seven  all  together. 

I  cultivate,  however,  more  generally  the  Mollis 
Japonica  (  wild  )  and  the  Hose  Leaf  (  grafted  >  bol  h 

of  the  alba  family;  the  worms  being  fed  in  thi 
first  four  ages  with  the  wild  Japonica  Leaf,  and  in 

the  last  and  more  important  age  with  both  the 
grafted  and  Japonica;  these  two  varieties  bear 
very  large  leaves,  and  gave  me  some  of  the 
nicest  cocoons  ever  raised  in  this  State,  the 
worir.s   fed  with  it  were  sohoalthy  and  vigorous 


that  at  spinning  time  they  climbed  up  to  tb* 
very  ceiling  of  the  room,  a  feat  seldom  witnessed 
now-a-days  in  the  silk  districts  of  Europe.  So 
I  earnestly  believe  that  I  have  got  in  these  two 
varie  ties, 

The  Japonica  and  Rose-Leaf, 
The  very  best  food  to  be  had  for  silkworms;  this 
is  a  point  I  regard  as  gained.  This  letter  is  al- 
ready too  long  to  permit  me  to  speak  of  the 
immense  advantages  of  cultivating  both  kinds 
in  preference  to  all  others,  especially  the  small 
leaf  one,  as  most  of  our  plantations  in  Califor- 
nia are  made  of.  To  make  the  business  pay,  we 
must  savs  labor,  keep  the  variety  that  yields 
the  most  by  the  acre  and  which  propagate  the 
quickest.  All  of  these  requisites  I  have  found 
in  the  Japonica  and  Rose-Leaf  varieties. 

However,  the  main  question  in  rearing  silk- 
worms, whether  that  is  done  with  this  or  that 
leaf,  will  it  pay  ?  really,  that  is  the  question  . 
To  answer  the  query  well,  I  must  consider  the 
question  as  put  more  particularly  to  cocoon 
raising,  for  parties  might  make  considerable 
money  in  selling  silkworm  eggs  here  and  abroad 
while  others  could  not;  then  wo  cannot  rely  on 
the  egg  trade.  Now  I  do  not  believe  I  am  too 
rash  in  affirming  that 

It  will  Pay, 
And  pay  pretty  well  if  we  think  of  the  short 
time  spent  in  rearing  the  worms,  and  the 
chance  people  would  have  of  employing  women 
and  children.  I  say  it  will  pay,  because  the 
farmer  who  can  in  forty  days  clear  from  20  to 
200  dollars,  with  a  few  trees  aud  the  help  of  his 
family,  and  without  disturbing  him  in  his 
daily  occupations,  cannot  say  otherwise,  but 
that  it  is  money  easily  gained.  How  much 
time  and  hard  work  would  it  take  him  to  clear 
as  much  in  raising  wheat,  hay  or  any  other 
produce?  All  can  answer  it  readily.  I  will  not 
for  the  sake  of  selling  them  trees,  fell  our  farm- 
ers that  they  can  clear  two  thousand  dollars  an 
acre,  by  raising  silkworm  eggs,  that's  aU  hum- 
bug, and  we  have  got  enough  of  it.  I  say  it 
again,  there  is  no  reliance  in  the  egg  trade,  and 
people  had  better  rely  only  on  the  produc- 
tion of  the  raw  material,  that  is  cocoons.  As  I 
said  in  a  late  letter  published  in  the  Rural,  all 
we  need  now  to  give  an  impetus  to  silk  raising, 
are  reeling  establishments,  where  cocoons 
could  be  bought  in  small  lots.  But  that  will 
come  along,  too,  in  its  time.  As  to  large  plan- 
tations and  cocooneries,  that  is  silk  raising  car- 
ried on  a  large  scale,  when  done  properly  and 
in  a  suitable  district,  the  business  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  paying  one,  considering  the  high 
price  of  silk;  however,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  bet- 
ter plan  to  go  at  it  by  degrees ;  that  is  what  I 
am  doing  this  year;  I  have  been 

Raising  Silkworms 

Of  three  different  varieties,  viz:  the  Alps  Yellow, 
Riom,  Pale  Yellow,  and  old  California  French 
annual  of  Prevost,  the  two  former  ones,  the 
Alps  and  Riom,  cannot  be  beaten;  they  were 
sent  to  me  from  France  as  belonging  to  the 
finest  races;  those  very  ones  that  succeed 
there  no  more,  and  which  silk  factories  are 
trying  to  have  raised  elsewhere,  and  save  them 
in  this  way  from  the  general  wreck. 

The  result  of  my  education  (word  used  in 
Europe  for  rearing  of  the  worms  from  hatch- 
ing up  to  spinning  time),  was  splendid.  The 
Alps  variety  seemed  to  be  the  most  vigorous  of 
all;  the  worms  are  large  and  all  striped  across 
the  body;  they  spun  cocoons  of  a  middle  size 
but  very  hard  and  of  a  fine  silk ;  they  varied  in 
color  from  a  rather  bright  yellow  to  a  pale  tint. 
Pale  yellow,  you  wiU  know,  is  the  most  prefer- 
able color  of  all. 

The  Riom  race  gave  worms  of  a  large  size, 
too,  but  with  white  skins.  They  spun  cocoons 
of  middle  size,  having  exactly  the  shape  of  a 
peanut,  and  all  of  a  pale  yellow.  Likewise 
they  were  hard  and  the  silk  very  fine.  As  to 
the  California-French,  of  Prevost,  the  race 
mostly  raised  in  California,  the  result  was  dif- 
ferent and  not  so  good.  The  cocoons,  it  is  true, 
were  large,  but  weak  to  the  finger;  varying  in 
color  from  a  bright  yellow  to  green  and  white. 
Besides,  they  had  an  unusual  number  of  doubles, 
(two  worms  in  a  cocoon)  as  much  as  7  per 
cent.,  while  the  two  other  races,  the  Alps  and 
Riom  had  only   one   double  on   one  thousand. 

I  met  so  far  with  a  very  nice  success,  and 
hope  that  in  keeping  on  in  the  same  cautious 
way,  I  will  be  able  to  succeed  on  a  larger  scale 
as  well  as  I  did  this  year  on  a  smaller  one.  I 
turned  all  my  cocoons  into  eggs. 

Before  closing  up  this  letter  I  will  answer  a 
little  query  from  you,  viz:  whether  we  have 
the  best  kind  of  leaf  for  feading,  or  owing  to 
our  too  hot  climate,  it  is  not  too  dry  and  crisp, 
and  dries  too  quickly  on  being  fed  to  the 
worms.  The  first  part  of  the  paragraph  I  have 
partially  answered  through  this  communication ; 
as  to  the  second  part,  I  have  to  say  that  the 
climate    is    not    too    dry,  indeed  1  have  fed  my 

worms  when  the  thermometer  marked  96°,  and 

not  only  did  not  (he  leaf  dry  or  crisp,  hut  the 
worms  would  not   give  it    time  to    dry  or  crisp; 

that  is,  the  leaves  I  used  (Japonica  and  Rose 
Leaf)  were  not  at  all  affected  by  the  heat.     But 
1  believe  that  some  inexperienced  Bilk  growers 

give  their  worms  too  niueh  food  at  one  time, 
so  that  what  was  not  eaten  up  had,  of  course, 
to  dry  and  crisp. 

You  will  excuse  tho  length  of  this  letter,  yet 
I  hardly  believe  I  could  get  it  much  shorter. 
At  some  other  time  1  expect  to  wriie  you  a  few 
words  ou  the  silkworm  egg  trade,  a  very  im- 
portant question  at  this  juncture,  considering 
the  continual  failures  all  over  the  Bilk-raising 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  in  raising  the 
Old,  line,  yellow  races,  obliging  them  to  buy  the 
whole  of  their  eggs  from  Japan,  for  the  little 
yearly  consideration  of  four  millions  of  dollars. 
Yours,  very  truly,  I'kiix  Gillet. 

Nevada  City,  July  26th,  1872. 
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Her  Sphere. 

BY    ELIZABETH   AKERS   ALLEN. 

No  outward  sign  her  angelhood  revealed, 
Save  that  her  eyes  were  wondrous  mild  and 
fair  ; 

The  aureole  round  her  forehead  was  concealed, 
By  the  pale  glory  of  her  shining  hair. 

She  hore  the  yoke,  and  wore  the  name  of  wife 
To  one   who  made  her  tenderness  and  grace 

A  mere  convenience  of  his  narrow  life, 
And  put  a  seraph  in  a  serpent's  place. 

She  cheered  his  meagre  hearth — she  blessed  and 
warmed 
His  poverty,  and  met  his  harsh  demands 
With  meek,  unvarying  patience,  and  performed 

Its  menial  tasks  with    stained  and   battered 

hands. 

She  nursed  his  children  through  their  helpless 
years — 
Gave   them   her    strength,    her    youth,' her 
beauty's  prime  ; 
Bore  for  them  sore  privation,  toil,  and  tears, 
Which   made  her  old   and   tired  before   her 

time. 

And  when  fierce  fever  smote  him  with  its  blight, 

Her  calm,   consoling  presence   charmed  his 

pain  ; 

Through  long  and  thankless  watches,  day  and 

night, 

Her  fluttering  fingers  cooled  his  face  like  rain. 

With  soft,  magnetic  touch,  and  murmurs  sweet, 
She  brought  him  sleep,  and  stilled  his  fretful 
moan; 

And  taught  his  flying  pulses  to  repeat 

The  mild  and  moderate  measure  of  her  own. 

She  had  an  artist's  quick,  perceptive  eyes 
For  all  the  beautitul ;  a  poet's  heart 

To  every  changing  phase  of  earth  and  skies. 
And  all  things  fair  in  nature,  and  in  art. 

She  looked  with  all  a  woman's  keen  delight 
On  jewels  rich,  and  dainty  drapery, 

Hare  fabrics  and  soft  hues — the  happy  right 
Of  those  more  favored,  but  less  fair  than  she; 

On  palid  pearls,  which  glimmer  cool  and  white, 
Dimming  proud  foreheads  with  their  purity  ; 

On  silks  winch  gleam  and  ripple  in  the  light, 
And  shift  and  shimmer  like  the  summer  sea. 

On  gems  like  drops  by  sudden  sunlight  kissed, 
When  fall  the  last  large  brilliants  of  the  rain 

On  laces  delicate  as  frozen  mist, 
Embroidering  a  winter  window-pane. 

Yet,  near  the  throng  of  worldly  butterflies 
She  dwolt,  a  chrysalis,  in  homely  brown  ; 

With  costliest  splendors  flaunting  in  her  eyes, 
She  went  her  dull  way  in  a  gingham  gown. 

Hedged  in  by  alien  hearts,  unloved,  alone, 
With  slender  shoulders  bowed  beneath  their 
load, 

She  trod  the  path  that  Fate  had  made  her  own, 
Nor  met  one  kindred  spirit  on  the  road. 

Slowly  the  years  rolled  onward  ;  and,  at  last, 
When  the  bruised  reed  was  broken,   and  her 
soul 

Knew  its  sad  term  of  earthly  bondage  past, 
And  felt  its  nearness  to  the  heavenly  goal, 

Then  a  strange  gladness  filled  the  tender  eyes, 
Which  gazed  afar  beyond  all  grief  and  sin, 

And  seemed  to  see  the  gates  of  Paradise 
Unclosing  for  her  feet  to  enter  in. 

Vainly  the  master  she  had  served  so  long 
(Hasped  her  worn  hands  and,  with  remorseful 
tears, 
Cried:    "Stay!  oh,  stay!    Forgive  my  bitter 
wrong — 
Let  me  atone  for  all  those  dreary  years  !" 

Alas,  for  heedless  hearts  and  blinded  sense, 
With   that   faint  welcome   and   that   meagre 
fare, 

What  mean  subjections,  and  small  recompense, 
We  entertain  our  angels  unaware. 


Home  and  Family. 

Edxxobs  Pacific  Eural  Pkess  : — Among  the 
various  subjects  discussed  by  your  correspond- 
ents no  one  has  interested  me  to  that  extent, 
and  no  sentiments  could  more  fully  coincide 
with  my  views  and  obsei  rations  of  the  subject 
i  upon,  than  ••  Farm-House  Chat, "  pub- 
lished in  the  Bubal  of  May  25th,  which  so 
truthfully  illustrates  the  relative  social  position 
occupied  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  w  1 
mothers  of  our  land  ;  a  subject  which  should 
command  the  serious  attention  of  every  well 
wisher  of  the  future  welfare  of  our  country;  for 
if,  as  is  generally  admitted,  its  prosperity  de- 
pends mainly  upon  the  morals  and  education  of 


the  rising  generation,  when  we  take  into  consid- 
eration how  much  of  the  care  and  responsibility 
is  left  for  mothers  to  perform,  it'is  a  constant 
wonder  and  surprise  tome  that  men  can  become 
so  completely  absorbed  in  a  blind  and  selfish 
grasping  for  present  wealth  and  power,  that 
they  will  allow  predjudloe  and  self-conceit  to 
warp  their  naturally  better  judgment,  until  it 
assumes  the  form  of  a  hateful  tyranny  over  tie  ii 
families,  especially  the  life  partners  of  their 
sorrows,  if  not  their  joys,  who  should  not  only 
be  treated  as  equals,  whose  every  reasonable 
request  which  would  add  to  their  convenience 
and  happiness,  should  be  carried  into  effect, 
but  others,  if  necessary,  suggested  to  cheer  the 
dull  monotony  of  a  constant  routine  of  daily 
business,  too  often  only]  relieved  by  the  trials 
and  vexations  incident  to  the  cares  and  training 
of  a  family  of  children,  that  they  may  become 
not  only  useful  ornaments  to  society,  but  an 
honor  to  the  future  of  our  country. 
Home  Tyranny. 
I  hate  tyranny  in  any  form;  but,  most  of  all. 
do  I  despise  this  petty  home  tyranny,  which 
the  law  fails  to  reach;  where  justice  and  mutual 
rights  are  unrespected,  where  the  stronger 
holds  absolute  despotic  sway  over  the  weaker, 
regardless  of  the  happiness  of  the  latter  ;  that 
this,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  the  case  in  a 
large  proportion  of  families,  no  intelligent  ob- 
serving person  will  deny.  Human  nature  is 
about  the  same  everywhere,  and,  although  I 
have  not  as  yet  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
becoming  a  self-constituted  ruler  of  this  class, 
I  have  not  failed  to  notice  this  usurpation  of 
unlimited  authority  by  fathers  of  families  in  my 
travels  north,  south,  east  and  west,  and  while 
it  continues,  and  wives  and  mothers  are  wearing 
away  their  unhappy  lives,  children  of  tin  pres- 
ent generation  will  necessarily  be  neglected, 
and  future  generations  will  deplore  that  neglect, 
as  they  look  backward  and  become  sensible  of 
its  effect  upon  their  well  being,  as  well  as  the 
destiny  of  our  Government  and  institutions. 

Farmers'  wives  especially  who  are  isolated 
from  society,  and  whose  duties,  if  constant, 
keep  them  within  doors,  whose  only  hope  of 
happiness  on  earth,  in  many  cases  is  centered 
in  their  own  families  and  homes,  feel  more 
keenly  undue  restraint,  or  lack  of  appreciation 
of  life-long  services  rendered,  than  others  who 
mingle  freely  in  society  and  places  of  amuse- 
ment; and  while  I  admit  that  some  wives  are 
unworthy  of  their  husbands,  yet,  any  man  who 
deliberately  induces  a  girl  to  leave  a  comforta- 
ble, happy  home,  to  enter  into  a  life  partnership 
with  him  through  the  institution  of  marriage, 
and  fails  to  respect  her  rights  as  an  equal  ever 
after,  (unless  there  has  been  an  express  under- 
standing to  the  contrary)  who  is  unwilling  to 
bestow  those  little  attentions  and  favors  so 
highly  prized  by  the  opposite  sex  and  go  far  to- 
wards making  up  the  sum  total  of  happiness, 
who  assumes  unlimited  control  of  property  and 
children,  irrespective  of  her  wishes,  in  short, 
who  fails  to  use  all  reasonable  endeavors  to  bet- 
ter her  former  condition  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
marriage  institution,  a  tyrant,  a  usurper  and  a 
fraud. 

The  Door  of  Escape. 
I  can  scarcely  conceive  a  more  humiliating  or 
discouraging  condition  for  a  refined  and  intelli- 
gent woman  to  be  placed,  than  to  be  bound  for 
life  to  a  drunkard,  a  coarse,  uncongenial  com- 
panion, or,  as  is  often  the  case,  one  too  self- 
conceited  and  overbearing  to  consult  the 
wishes  or  judgment  of  a  woman,  especially  his 
wife,  whose  intelligence,  education  and  busi- 
ness capacities  may  be  superior  to  his  own,  and 
whose  only  door  of  escape  is  death,  and  whose 
only  hope  of  happiness  or  recompense  is  based 
upon  the  uncertainties  of  a  hereafter. 

However  happily  the  author  of  the  article  al- 
luded to  may  be  situated,  I  hope  and  trust  that 
so  long  as  she  can  wield  a  pen  in  defence  of 
the  right  of  her  sox,  she  will  not  fail  to  do  so, 
until  this  worst,  if  not  only  relic  of  slavery 
in  our  country  is  blotted  out  ;  and  she 
can  rest  assured  that  her  efforts  will  be 
approved  by  all  impartial  lovers  of  justice  and 
right  of  both  Bezes  and  although  she  truly 
says,  "perhaps  the  majority  of  married  women 
an:  indifferent  to  political  power  because  they 
know  that  it  cannot  assure  them  the  simple, 
personal  rights  that  depend  wholly  upon  the 
large  good  nature  and  good  sense  of  the  two  in- 
dividuals hearing  the  same  yoke,"  and  "the 
hard  and  selfish  woman  is  not  made  a  whit 
more  tender  because  of  the  political  power  her 
husband  wields. 

The  Ballot. 

The  harsh  and  arbitrary  will  of  man  can  never 
change  to  soft  and  lovely  flexibility  at  the  flut- 
ter of  a  ballot  in  the  wife's  hand,"  yet  the  bal- 
lot might  remove  legal  inequalities;  and  I  can- 
not better  express  my  sentiments  than  by  quot- 
ing the  following  from  E.  B.  Foote,  author  of 
"Plain  Home  talk,  and  Medical  Common 
Sense,"  a  book  by  the  way,  which,  however 
plain  it  may  treat  upon  subjects  of  vital  import- 
ance to  both  sexes,  should  be  read  by  every 
family  in  the  Union. 

In  treating  upon  the  health  in  connection 
with  the  degredation  of  women  of  past  ages 
with  rights  witheld  he  says:  "But  let  no  man 
who  suddenly  awakens  to  this  injustice,  sup- 
pose in  his  arrogance  that  he  can  give  woman 
her  rights.  The  very  fact  that  men  talk  of  al- 
lowing women  this  or  that  liberty  is  evidence 


in  itself  that  authority  has  been  usurped.  As 
well  might  a  pickpocket  talk  of  giving  a  porte- 
monnaie  to  somebody  from  whomhe  had  clan- 
destinely filched  it.  I  tell  you,  reader,  women 
have  no  rights  to  give  to  women,  she  possesses 
naturally  the  same  rights  as  we  do.  If  she 
does  not  enjoy  them,  some  one  is  a  robber. 
Who  is  the  thief?  Let  him  make  full  restitu- 
tion with  the  full  understanding  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  neither  reward  nor  thanks." 

In  my  opinion  a  more  truthful  or  manly  sen- 
timent never  emanated  from  the  pen  of  man; 
and  so  long  as  1  am  entitled  to  a  freeman's 
right  to  vote  and  wield  a  pen,  it  shall  be  in  de- 
fense of  the  rights  of  the  "weaker  and  better 
portion  of  creation."  I  herewith  forward  for 
publication  a  selected  poem  entitled 
Her  Sphere. 

Lines  most  touehingly  tinder  and  beautiful, 
descriptive  of  the  sad  fate  of  many  a  patient 
uncomplaining  wife  and  mother,  who,  worn 
out  and  overburdened  with  cares,  have  "died 
before  their  time."  He  who  can  read  thi 
unmoved,  cannot  possess  the  soul  of  ahnan;  and 
even  if  the  author  had  never  written  anything 
else,  this  should  immortalize'  her  name. 
fours  for  truth,  justice  and  right,  I.  a.  H. 

Colfax,  Gal.,  July  2$h,  1872. 

Old  Age. 

Age  is  the  night  of  life;  night  is  the  age 
of  day;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  full  of  mag- 
nificence, and  for  many  beings  it  is  more 
brilliant  than  the  day.  Infinite  are  the 
relations  between  age  and  night.  It  is  in 
God  that  we  must  contemplate  the  one,  as 
it  is  in  the  heavens  that  we  must  study  the 
other.  See  whether  for  its  dear  stars  the 
heavens  have  any  seasons.  See  the  night 
of  age;  it,  also,  is  strewn  with  stars,  and 
even  as  the  heavens  the  old  man  has  noth- 
ing to  do  'with  seasons;  the  world  of  vicis- 
situdes tosses  and  struggles  at  his  feet, 
the  impassiveness  of  the  firmament  is  his. 

Let  him  withdraw  himself  to  the  depths 
of  his  pious  thoughts,  there  space  does  not 
fail  him.  Let  winter  strike  this  world  be- 
low, the  heavens  are  always  blue  and  each 
diamond  is  a  world.  At  times,  in  the  pro- 
longed night  at  the  poles,  a  light  appears 
which  resembles  the  aurora,  and,  in  an  in- 
stant, dissipates  the  gloom;  thus  with  the 
aged  man,  instinctive  illuminations,  as  if 
belonging  to  a  new  world  strike  upon  his 
eyes.  The  hours  of  night  do  him  good,  it 
is  rare  that  these  silent  companions  do  not 
bear  to  him,  like  a  benediction,  some 
thought  of  heaven. 

"The  day  belongs  to  men,"  has  said  one 
of  the  ancients,  "and  the  night  to  the 
gods."  Yos,  day  in  its  activity  and  its  bus- 
tle is  to  men  and  human  things  what  youth 
and  strength  are  to  age,  but  night  in  its 
silence  and  meditation  is  to  God  like  age, 
in  which  the  contemplation  of  the  heavenly 
rest  triumphs  over  all  the  interests  of  life. 
Does  not  age  resemble  the  repose  of  the 
last  hour  of  the  day,  the  repose  which 
comes  after  all  duties  done  ? 

The  years  of  the  old  man  which  corres- 
pond to  these  hours,  are  they  not  his  prop- 
erty more  than  any  other?  lias  not  he 
acquitted  himself  of  all  his  debts,  this  vet- 
eran of  the  earth,  and,  perhaps,  according 
to  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  paid  what  he 
did  not  owe?  That  which  remains  to  him  is, 
indeed,  his;  and  that  which  ho  possesses 
is  it  not  God's. 


How  to  "Walk  Ghai'efully. — Dr.  Dio 
Lewis  writes  as  follows  upon  Ibis  graceful 
subject:  "  A  graceful  walk  is  rare.  A 
queenly,  elastic  step  atones  for  a  homely 
lace.  It  was  her  expert  walking  from  one 
side  of  the  stage  to  the  other,  while  she 
never  said  a  -word,  that  constituted  Mrs. 
Charles  Kean's  great  attraction  in  a  play- 
that  had  a  run  of  150  nights.  The  pre-re- 
cpiisites  for  fine  walking  are:  1st,  shoes 
made  to  fit  the  feet;  2d,  the  clothing  about 
the  waist  loose — the  corset  is  a  deadly 
enemy  to  fine  walking  as  it  is  to  life;  3d, 
carrying  the  chin  close  to  the  neck.  The 
soles  of  the  shoes  should  correspond  pre- 
cisely to  the  bottom  of  the  feet,  as  outlined 
by  a  pencil  mark  drawn  around  the  foot. 
As  now  made,  the  sole  is  an  inch  and  a 
half  smaller  than  the  foot,  and  the  result 
is  a  plentiful  crop  of  corns  and  bunions, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  high  heel,  an 
awkward  gait  and  bent  position  of  the  body 
in  walking. 

An  Angel  in  the  Boson. — When  a  child 
can  be  brought  to  tears,  not  from  fear  of 
punishment,  but  from  repentance  for  of 
fense,  he  need  no  chastisement.  When 
the  tears  begin  to  flow  from  grief  at  one's 
own  conduct,  be  sure  there  is  an  angel  in 
the  bossom. 


The   Broken   Saw. 

A  boy  went  to  live  with  a  man  who  was 
accounted  a  hard  master.  He  never  kept 
his  boys;  they  ran  away  or  gave  notice 
they  meant  to  quit;  so  he  was  half  his 
time  without,  and  in  search  of  a  boy.  The 
work  was  not  very  hard — opening  and 
sweeping  out  the  shop,  chopping  wood, 
going  errands  and  helping  round.  At  last 
Sam  Fisher  went  to  live  with  liim.  "Sam's 
a  good  boy,"  said  his  mother.  "I  should 
like  to  see  a  boy  now-a-davs  that  had  a 
spark  of  goodness  in  him,"  growled  the 
new  master. 

It  is  always  bad  to  begin  with  a  man 
who  has  no  confidence  in  you;  because,  do 
your  best,  you  are  likely  to  have  little 
credit  for  it.  However.  Sam  thought  he 
would  try;  the  wages  were  good,  and  his 
mother  wanted  him  to  go.  Sam  had  been 
there  but  three  days  before,  in  sawing  a 
cross-grained  stick  of  wood,  he  broke  the 
saw.  He  was  a  little  frightened.  He  knew 
he  was  careful, and  he  knew  he  was  a  pret- 
ty good  sawyer,  too,  for  a  boy  of  his  age; 
nevertheless  the  saw  broke  in  his  hands. 

"And  Mr.  Jones  will  thrash  you  for  it," 
said  another  boy  who  was  in  the  wTood- 
houso  with  him.  '  'Why,  of  course  I  did'nt 
mean  it,  and  accidents  will  happen  to  the 
best  of  folks,"  said  Sam,  looking  with  a 
very  sorrowful  air  on  the  broken  saw. 
"Mr.  Jones  never  makes  allowances,"  said 
the  other  boy,  "I  never  saw  anything  like 
him.  That  Bill  might  have  stayed,  only 
that  he  jumped  into  a  hen's  nest  and  broke 
her  eggs.  He  daren't  tell  of  it;  but  Mr. 
Jones  kept  suspecting  and  suspecting,  and 
laid  everything  out  of  the  way  to  Hill, 
whether  Bill  was  to  blame  or  not,  till  Bill 
couldn't  stand  it,  and  wouldn't." 

"  Didn't  he  tell  Mr.  Jones  about  the 
eggs?"  asked  Sam.  "No,"  said  the  boy; 
"he  was  'fraid;  Mr.  Jones  has  got  such  a 
temper."  "I  think  he'd  better  owned  just 
at  once,"  said  Sam.  "I  suspect  you'll 
find  it  better  to  preach  than  to  practice," 
said  the  boy.  "I'd  runaway  before  I'd  tell 
him;"  and  he  soon  turned  on  his  heel  and 
left  poor  Sam  alone  with  his  broken    saw. 

The  poor  boy  did  not  feel  very  comfort- 
able or  happy.  He  shut  up  the  wood-house 
walked  out  into  the  garden,  ami  then  went 
up  to  his  little  chamber  under  the  eaves. 
He  wished  he  could  tell  Mrs.  Jones;  but 
she  wasn't  sociable,  and  he  had  rather  not. 
"Oh,  my  God,"  said  Sam,  falling  on  his 
knees,  "help  me  to  do  the  thing  that  is 
right." 

I  do  not  know  what  time  it  was,  but  when 
Mr.  Jones  came  into  the  house  the  boy 
heard  him.  He  got  up,  crept  down  stairs, 
and  met  Mr.  Jones  in  the  kitchen. 

"Sir,''  said  Sam,  "I  broke  your  saw,  and 
I  thought  I'd  come  and  tell  you  'fore  you 
saw  it  in  tho  morning." 

'  'I  should  think  morning  soon  enough 
to  tell  of  your  carelessness.  Why  do  you 
come  down  to-night  ?  " 

••Because,"  said  Sam,  "I  was  afraid  if  I 
put  it  oil' I  might  be  tempted  to  tell  a  lie 
about  it.  I'm  sorry  I  broke  it,  but  I  tried 
to  be  careful." 

Mr.  Jones  looked  at  the  boy  from  head 
to  foot,  then  stretching  out  his  hand, 
"There,  Sam,"  he  said  heartily,  "give  me 
your  hand.  Shake  hands;  I'll  trust  you, 
Sam.  That's  right;  that's  right.  Go  to 
bed,  boy.  Never  fear.  I'm  glad  the  saw 
broke;  it  shows  the  mettle's  in  you.  Go  to 
bed." 

Mr.  Jones  was  fairly  won.  Never  were 
better  friends  after  that  than  Sam  ami  he. 
Sam  thinks  justice  has  not  been  done  Mr. 
Jones.  If  the  boys  had  treated  him  hon- 
estly and  "above-board"  he  would  have 
been  a  good  man  to  live  with.  It  wastheir 
conduct  which  soured  and  made  him  sus- 
picious. I  do  not  know  how  this  is;  I  only 
know  that  Sam  Fisher  finds  in  Mr.  Jones  a 
kind  and  faithful  master. 


The  wife  is  the  sun  to  the  social  system. 
Unless  she  attracts,  there  is  nothing  to 
keep  heavenly  bodies,  like  husbauds,  from 
flying  into  space. 

t:\KKYBODT  sees  tho  croud  on  the  horieon, 
but  who  thinks  tit  'he  blue  sky  above  it, 


Littte  Maiiy  and  Her  Mothkb.— When 
you  attire  Mary  in  a  beautiful  white  dress, 
and  after  a  little  you  see  it  all  smutted  up, 
dark  with  groasy  spots  here  and  there  on 
it,  how  speedily  you  oil'  with  it,  and  put  on 
something  in  its  place,  nice,  plain,  neat, 
and  comely.  You  can't  endure  to  see  her 
go  slipshod,  or  with  dirty  or  spotted  gar- 
ments a  single  moment.  Are  you  equally 
cautious,  beloved,  in  keeping  her  soul  un- 
spotted ?  Of  all  tho  snares  to  which  child- 
ren are  exposed,  wo  know  of  none  more 
fatal,  more  ruinous  than  those  which 
spring  from  improper  companions. 

A   Hklmno  word   to  one   in  trouble  1 
like  a  switch  on  a  railroad  track     bul  on.    bull 
D   wxecs   ■"  ''■'  rolling  pi 
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Mind  in  Farming. 

We  find  the  following  remarks  in  an  exchange, 
and  fully  concur  in  the  view  taken  of  the  intel- 
lectual nature  of  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the 
necessity  of  regulating  farm  operations  by  a 
wise  exercise  of  an  educated  judgment: — "Much 
has  been  said  and  written  about  the  cultivation 
of  land  and  rearing  of  farm  stock,  and  great  im- 
provements have  been  effected  from  Jthe  inge- 
nuity of  men  of  arts  and  sciences;  but  for  all 
that  has  been  said  and  done,  there  is  often  such 
a  diversity  of  opinion  on  '  knotty  points  ' 
amongst  eminent  men,  that  a  man  of  moderate 
intellect  is  often  baffled  which  opinion  to  adopt, 
as  being  best  calculated  to  promote  his  interest, 
To  the  studious  farmer  every  day  brings  forth 
something  new,  and  the  oldest  and  most  experi- 
enced admit,  when  their  career  is  near  at  end, 
that  they  were  only  beginning  to  know  a  little 
of  the  laws  of  Nature.  A  farmer,  like  the  gene- 
ral of  an  army,  requires  to  be  continually  on 
the  watch;  new  difficulties  daily  arise;  he  pur- 
poses doing  a  certain  thing  to-morrow;  the 
weather,  or  some  other  element,  causes  him  to 
shift  his  position ;  and  having  continually  new 
and  unforseen  difficulties  to  meet,  his  anxiety 
increases,  and  his  mind  expands  to  meet  the 
difficulty.  With  all  these  troubles  before  him, 
he  rises  early  and  enjoys  much  pleasure  in 
watching  the  progress  of  experiments  in  his 
growing  crops;  sees  his  stocks  of  all  kinds  con- 
tinue to  increase  ;  sees  his  fields  in  all  their 
loveliness;  and  hears  the  song  of  the  sweet 
warblers  in  the  woods — pleasures  which  go  far 
to  make  up  for  his  hard  toil  and  stormy  blasts." 

Productions  of  an  "  Arid  Plain." — T. 
N.  "Willis  has  cut,  threshed  and  sacked  a 
ton  of  wheat  to  the  acre  on  six  hundred 
acres  of  laud,  in  one  body,  on  Eden  Plain, 
ten  miles  east  of  Antioch.  He  also  has  a 
garden,  orchard  and  vineyard  right  here 
upon  this  dry  plain,  where  it  is  forty  feet 
to  the  water  (and  from  whence  he  has  not 
drawn  a  drop  to  irrigate  anything)  that 
would  surprise  and  delight  any  one  to  see. 
His  fruit  trees  of  apple,  pear,  peach,  apri- 
cot, and  almond  are  just  coming  into  bear- 
ing, and  are  making  as  rapid  growth  as 
they  do  in  the  best  Bay  valleys  of  the 
State,  or  in  the  East  where  they  have  sum- 
mer rains.  His  vineyard  in  its  second  year 
is  growing  luxuriantly.  He  has  squash, 
watermelon,  muskmelon  and  gourd  vines 
planted  through  his  orchard  that  are  grow- 
ing, running  and  bearing,  like  the  Sacra- 
mento bottoms.  Melons  weighing  from 
ten  to  twenty  pounds  lie  over  the  ground 
thick,  and  the  vines  full  of  smaller  sizes. 
The  whole  place  looks  as  rank  and  green 
as  such  a  place  would  on  Sherman  Island, 
or  back  on  the  rich  bottoms  of  our  Eastern 
rivers. 

The  District  Pair. — The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Sonoma  and  Marin  District 
Agricultural  Society,  says  the  Petaluma 
Argus,  are  bending  every  effort  toward 
making  the  exhibition  this  fall  one  that 
will  be  a  pride  to  Sonoma  county,  and 
that  shall  rebound  to  the  credit  of  the 
State.  There  is  every  reason  why  this 
should  be  the  case.  The  district  embraces 
the  choicest  agricultural,  vinicultural  and 
stock-raising  lands  in  the  State,  and  if  the 
products  of  each  section  could  be  brought 
together,  it  would  present  such  an  exhibi- 
tion as  would  open  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Let  each  particular  farmer  of  the  District 
resolve  to  present  something  at  the  Fair — 
contribute  his  share  toward  the  approach- 
ing exposition.  Farmers  of  Sonoma 
county  should  take  a  particular  pride  in 
this  respect,  and  endeavor  to  make  the 
Fair  represent  the  county  in  its  true  light. 

Cheap  Railroad  Fares  for  Working- 
Men. -An  improvementis  on  foot  in  Boston, 
headed  by  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  requir- 
ing the  railroads  centering  in  that  city  to 
attach  daily  second-class  cars,  at  one-third 
of  the  usual  rates,  to  at  least  two  trains  en- 
tering the  city  in  the  morning  and  two 
leaving  at  night.  In  London  the  railways 
are  required  to  run  trains  morning  and 
evening  ten  miles  for  a  fare  not  exceeding 
two  cents  a  trip.  The  question  of  cheap 
fares  and  depot  transit  is  one  which  de- 
mands the  consideration  of  all  great  centres 
of  population,  trade,  and  manufactures. 

Mesqdit. — Some  two  years  since  the 
Mesquit  grass  was  introduced  into  this 
county  direct  from  Texas.  L.  Harbine,  of 
Sebastopol,  states  that  in  bottom  land  it  is 
a  complete  success,  and  does  well,  also, 
on  uplands  of  certain  kinds  of  soil.  He 
has  nine  acres  of  this  grass  now  on  his 
land,  and  intends  to  sow  more.  Some  of 
it  is  six  feet  high,  and  the  field  averages 
four  and  a  half  feet  high.—  Russian  River 
Flag. 


Good  Receipts  not  all  that  is  Needed. 

Something  more  than  good  receipts  are 
necessary,  to  make  a  thorough  cook.  Be  pa- 
tient and  persevering,  remembering  that  steady 
practice  and  an  earnest  desire  to  succeed  are 
indispensible  in  this  department  as  well  as  in 
every  separate  division  of  household  labor; 
and,  united  to  these,  you  will  find  that  the 
ability  to  vary  somewhat  the  primary  direc- 
tions will  often  be  equally  necessary,  requiring 
the  good  sense  aud  judgment  which  should 
have  been  partially,  at  least,  developed  and 
greatly  strengthened  in  those  hours  spent  in 
study  during  your  girlhood,  which  you  are  now 
so  ready  to  feel  were  misspent  and  wasted. 

It  often  happens  that  some  ingredient  will 
be  needed,  and  yuu  did  not  discover  the  want 
of  it  until  the  article  to  be  prepared  was  too  far 
under  way  to  make  easy  a  change  in  the  bill  of 
fare  for  that  day.  To  be  sure  you  should  not 
have  begun  until  all  all  the  necessary  materials 
were  laid  out  in  order;  but,  having  made  the 
mistake,  practice,  experience,  and  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  various  articles  that  can  be 
substituted  and  jiroperly  combined  in  place  of 
the  missing  one,  will  soon  show  you  how  to 
conquer  difficulties,  and  teach  you  how  to  re- 
lease yourself  successfully  from  all  such  di- 
lemmas. 

But  in  all  the  new  cases  that  will  rise  con- 
stantly, you  will  find  many  things  to  be  taken 
into  consideration, — certain  general  rules  will 
be  understood;  and,  above  all,  good  common 
sense  and  sound  judgment  must  be  called  into 
active  live  to  assist  in  the  true  application;  a 
quick  institution  to  show  just  where,  and  how 
much,  it  will  be  safe  to  vary  and  modify  the 
first  directions  given. 

There  are  very  few  receipts  that  will  not  be 
the  better  for  changes,  which  are  often  made 
necessary  by  the  quality  of  the  material  you 
may  be  obliged  to  work  with.  If  flour  is  dry, 
moist,  or  runny;  if  the  sugar  proves  the  best  re- 
fined, or  a  second-class;  if  eggs  are  fresh,  or 
rather  old, — all  these  points  require  good  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  authenticated  receipts.  To 
follow  the  exact  letter  of  a  receipt  always,  may 
often  insure  a  failure.  Besides,  as  in  the  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  world,  a  seedling  may 
prove  more  desirable  than  the  parent  receipt. 
To  assist,  as  far  as  possible,  in  forming  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  such  modifications  as  from  time  to 
time  may  be  advisable,  some  general  directions 
are  very  necessary.  We  occasionally  meet  one 
who  from  childhood  has  manifested  a  gift  for 
household  management,  and  more  particularly 
for  all  that  pertains  to  the  mystery  of  cooking, 
and  for  whom  all  rules  and  directions  seem 
superfluous.  Instinct  is  apparently  the  guide, 
and  whatever  the  hand  touches  theresultis  suc- 
cessful. Yet,  ask  these  favored  ones  for  direc- 
tions for  any  article  which  you  know  in  their 
hands  will  be  all  right,  and  not  once  in  a  hun- 
dred times  can  they  give  you  details  that  will 
prove  at  all  satisfactory. 

We  knew  a  housekeeper  "out  West,"  whose 
cooking  was  never  trusted  to  any  hand  but  her 
own, — we  mean  her  "company  cooking;" 
"every  day  doings"  were  of  little  consequence. 
Under  her  hand,  her  bread  was  always  the  light- 
est, yet  retaining  the  sweet,  natural  taste  of 
the  pure  wheat  perfectly, — never  sour,  never 
over  or  under-baked.  Her  pies,  sweetened  and 
flavored 

"  So  as  not  to  mix 
Taste  not  well  joined,  inelegant,  but  bring 
Taste  after  taste,  upheld  with  kindliest  change." 

Yet,  judging  from  her  own  remarks,  she 
never  gave  much  heed  to  any  receipts,  having 
only  a  vague  idea  of  the  modes  cooks  employed ; 
nor  do  we  believe  she  ever  weighed  or  measured 
anything,  or  could  give  another  any  distinct  di- 
rection or  idea  of  her  manner  of  procedure  in 
making  the  many  delightful  compounds  she 
so  skillfully  prepared.  No  direction  given  by 
her  could  be  followed,  or  any  approximation  to 
that  which  sprang  from  her  magical  touch 
reached. 

"Do  tell  me  how  you  made  that  delicious 
cake." 

"  Oh  I  hardly  know  myself.  Never  made 
anything  twice  alike.  I  just  throw  certain 
things  together,  and  somehow — why— they  make 
themselves,  I  think.  When  I  begin  to  make 
anything,  I  never  have  any  clear  idea  of  what 
will  be  the  result, — only  I  am  pretty  sure  it  will 
be  good." 

"Why,  you  have  just  made  this  cake,  and 
can't  have  forgotten!  Please  tell  me  exactly 
how  you  did  it." 

"  Oh,  take  a  little  flour,  just  a  mite  of  salt 
two  or  three  eggs;  beat  them  well,  you  know; 
throw  in  a  lot  of  sugar,  and  a  'right  smart 
chance'  of  butter,  and  milk  enough  to  make  it 
about  right  for  stifl'ness.  Dash  in  any  kind  of 
spice  you  like,  and  bake — well,  some  time — 
you  can  always  tell  when  a  thing  is  done,  you 
know  easy  enough." 

Was  not  that  brilliant  and  lucid  explanation 
sufficient  to  comfort  the  heart  and  strengthen 
the  hands  of  any  young  wife  already  at  1m  1 
"wits' ends"  because  she  did  not  know  lmu 
to  do   things   and  make  them  good?     Going  to 

Mrs. ,  who   was   "such  a  splendid   cook," 

because  she  thought  she  must  be  the  best  ex- 
ponent of  Jhe  art,  she  listens,  and  finds  it  all 
"Greek"  to  her.  In  deep  mortification  and 
discouragement  she  feels  that  the  covi  l<  d  lesson 
has  made  "that  darker  which  was  dark  enough 
before,"  and  returns  to  her  household  cares  be- 
wildered and  disheartened,  imagining  herself 
the  most  stupid  of  beings.     She  never  thought 


that  directions  about  cooking  could  be  so  hard 
to  understand. 

These  self-taught,  or  rather  instintive, 
cooks  and  housekeepers  are  the  worst  teachers 
for  young  folks.  They  never  give  an  intelligi- 
ble reason  why  they  do  thus  and  so.  They 
do  not  realize  that  they  give  much  thought  to 
their  work;  it  comes  to  them,  or,  as  this  lady 
said,  things  do  themselves.  They  can  no  more 
tell  how  or  why  than  precious  baby-singers;  or 
wonderful  boy-musicians  can  tell  why  they 
catch  a  tune  or  touch  the  right  keys  on  the 
piano. 

Take  courage.  For  awhile  you  may  find 
"perfecting  yourself  in  all  housewifely  arts,  up- 
hill work,"  but  no  more  fhan  in  your  school- 
days you  found  in  mastering  French  and  Alge- 
bra. Now,  as  then,  patience  and  persever- 
ance will  win  the  day,  guided  by  the  strong 
desire  and  good  sense;  and  knowledge  of  any 
kind  gained  by  one's  own  courage  and  la- 
bor is  far  more  precious  and  reliable  than  that 
which  comes  to  you  without  exertion. 

We  do  not  like  to  see  young  housekeepers 
feel  that  if  a  girl  marries  and  attempts  to  keep 
house,  all  the  years  spent  in  school  were  wasted, 
and  the  knowledge  gained  can  in  no  manner  be 
used  to  aid  her  in  her  attempts  to  understand 
her  new  duties.  Everything  in  your  youthful 
studies  that  tends  to  strengthen  the  mind,  cul- 
tivate a  correct  mode  of  looking  into  and  form- 
ing sound  judgment  about  everything  that  pass- 
es under  your  observation,  will  come  into  prac- 
tical use  more  in  the  "tame  commonalities"  of 
the  kitchen  and  cooking  department,  than  in 
fashionable  life  or  refined  society.  Practice 
must  teach  you  many  things  which  you  cannot 
learn  in  the  most  elaborate  cookbook;  but  a 
good  solid  education  will  do  much  toward  in- 
terpreting all  directions,  and  making  your  cares 
and  labors  a  source  of  pleasure  and  solid  enjoy- 
ment.— Mrs.  H.  W.  Beeeher. 


Drying  Pumpkins. — We  have  tried  all  modes 
of  drying,  but  no  plan  is  equal,  we  think,  to 
this:  "  Take  the  ripe  pumpkins,  pare,  cut  into 
small  pieces,  stew  soft,  mash  and  strain  through 
a  cullender,  as  if  for  making  pies.  Spread  this 
pulp  on  plates  in  layers  not  quite  an  inch  thick; 
dry  it  down  in  the  stove  oven,  keep  at  so  low 
a  temperature  as  not  to  scorch  it.  In  about  a 
day  it  will  become  dry  and  crisp.  The  sheets 
thus  made  can  be  stored  away  in  a  dry  place, 
and  they  are  always  ready  for  use  for  pies  or 
sauce.  Soak  the  pieces  over  night  in  a  little 
milk,  and  they  will  return  to  a  nice  pulp,  as 
delicious  as  the  fresh  pumpkin — we  think  much 
more  so.  The  quick  drying  after  cooking,  pre- 
vents any  portion  from  slightly  souring,  as  is 
always  the  case  when  the  uncooked  pieces  are 
dried;  the  flavor  is  much  better  preserved,  and 
after  cooking  is  saved.  This  plan  is  quite  as 
little  trouble  as  the  old  mode,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  superiority  in  the  quality  of  the  material 
obtained.  Try  it  and  you  will  not  return  to  the 
old  method,  we  are  sure,  and  you  will  also  be- 
come a  great  lover  of  pumpkin  pie,  ill  the  year 
round. 


Preserving  Green  Corn. 

There  are  three  ways  recommended  for  pre- 
serving green  corn  for  winter  use.  The  first 
and  simplest  is  packing  the  husked  ears,  picked 
while  in  the  milk,  in  barrels,  and  filling  them  up 
with  good,  clear,  strong  brine,  best  made  by  dis- 
solving the  salt,  then  skimming  and  cooling.) 
The  second  way  is  to  pick  corn  a  little  older  than 
most  people  prefer  for  eating  green,  and  parboil; 
then  split  the  rows  with  a  sharp  knife,  cut  or 
scrape  the  kernels  off,  and  dry  them  either  in 
the  sun  or  some  drying  room.  The  top  of  a 
stove  in  which  there  is  fire,  a  slat  frame  hung 
high  above  the  kitchen  stove,  an  oven  which  is 
not  hot  enough  to  scorch,  are  the  drying  places 
usually  employed.  We  prefer  a  well-regulated 
fruit-drying  kiln.  The  corn  may  be  spread 
upon  plates  or  tins,  in  the  small  way,  or  on 
cotton  cloth  stretched  on  frames.  The  bulk  and 
weight  of  the  corn  is  rapidly  reduced,  so  that 
the  contents  of  two  or  more  frames  or  tins  may 
be  turned  together  very  soon.  With  a  very  lit- 
tle practice,  one  can  judge  very  accurately 
whether  it  is  dry  enough  not  to  mould  by  its 
rattling,  and  by  the  feeling  of  the  grains  when 
pressed  against  the  closed  lips.  When  dry  it 
may  be  kept  indefinitely  in  barrels  or  bags, 
away  from  mice  and  moisture. 

The  third  way  is  by  cauning — a  method  at- 
tended with  a  little  difficulty.  The  corn  is  apt 
to  ferment  and  burst  the  cans,  besides  spoiling 
the  corn,  which  has  often  a  most  distressingly 
corrupt  odor.  This  is  the  chief  trouble.  It 
may,  however,  be  obviated  by  thorough  boil- 
ing, aided  by  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar — 
(just  enough  to  taste.)  The  corn  should  be 
scraped  from  the  cob,  after  splitting  each  row 
of  kernels  as  before  specified,  either  after  par- 
boiling or  after  thoroughly  boiling,  as  for  the 
table.  The  pulp  is  then  salted  to  taste,  and 
sweetened  a  little,  while  it  is  cooking.  A  little 
water  must  be  added  if  it  is  in  danger  of  scorch- 
ing on  the  fire,  and  it  must  be  boiled  till  the 
air  is  thoroughly  expelled,  which  it  requires 
some  judgment  to  determine.  It  is  then  put  in 
cans,  which  are  closed  air  tight.  When  success 
attends  this,  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  method. 

To  be  served  for  the  table,  corn  prepared  by 
the  first  method  must  be  boiled  in  two  waters; 
by  the  second  method  it  must  be  soaked  and 
then  boiled,  with  the  addition  of  milk,  butter 
and  salt,  (and  perhaps  beans);  prepared  by  the 
third  method,  it  needs  only  to  be  heated  hot  in 
the  cans,  turned  out,  and  dressed  with  butter 
aud  cream. 


Cooking  Spinach. — This  is  far  superior  to  all 
other  greens.  It  is  also  very  wholesome.  Its 
quality  as  a  dish,  however,  depends  upon  the 
cooking,  and  this  is  the  way  to  do  it:  Having 
peeled  and  washed  the  spinach,  put  into  a 
tin-kettle,  without  water,  or  only  that  which 
may  remain  after  washing;  put  this  kettle  in- 
side of  another  containing  water.  When  the 
spinach  is  well  stewed,  not  boiled,  take  it  up 
and  drain  it  without  pressing  as  that  will  make 
it  tough  and  dry.  Then  chop  it  small,  and 
add  some  hard  boiled  eggs  also  chopped;  season 
with  pepper  and  good  butter,  mix  it  well,  re- 
turn to  the  kettle,  and  stew  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  It  is  then  delicious.  Some  people  eat 
it  with  oil  and  it  is  an  excellent  addition. — Oer- 
mantown  Telegraph. 


Home-Made  Candy. — Use  a  new  tin  basin:  put 
into  it  four  tablespoons  of  water,  one  pound  of 
"  coffee  A  "  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  good 
cream  tartar  ;  boil,  stirring  constantly  to  avoid 
burning.  After  it  begins  to  have  a  soapy  ap- 
pearance try  it  often  by  dropping  a  little  cold 
water,  and  if  done  it  will  at  once  become  brit- 
tle. Butter  an  earthen  dish  and  pour  the  hot 
candy  into  it,  that  it  may  cool  just  enough  to 
handle.  Flavor  to  taste  with  oil  of  peppermint, 
winter-green,  sassafras  or  lemon.  Two  (hops 
of  oil  will  flavor  it  strong.  For  variety,  divide 
into  three  or  four  parts  and  flavor  differently  by 
touching  one  kind  of  oil  to  each.  Work  in  the 
hands  at  once  ;  the  more  it  is  pulled  the  winter 
it  will  get. 


To  Wash  Silk. — Half  a  pint  of  gin,  four  ozs. 
of  soap,  and  two  ounces  of  honey,  well  shaken. 
Wet  a  sponge  with  this  mixture  and  rub  the 
silk,  which  should  bo  spread  upon  the  table. 
Then  wash  it  through  two  waters,  in  which  put 
two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  ox  gall,  which  will 
brighten  the  colors  and  prevent  their  running. 
Do  not  wring  the  silk,  but  hang  it  up  to  dry, 
and  while  damp  iron  it.  The  lady  who  fur- 
nishes this  receipt  says  sho  has  washed  a  green 
ill  dress  by  it,  and  it  looks  as  good  as  new. 


Cleansing  the  Hair. — The  best  substance 
with  which  to  cleanse  the  hair  is  a  teaspoonful 
ortwe  of  common  spirits  of  ammonia  in  a  basin  of 
water.  The  scalp  and  hair  should  be  thor- 
oughly washed  and  rinsed  and  wiped  dry.  A 
(mi    glycerine  dissolved  in  alcohol  maj  then 

be  advantageously  applied;  all  other  oils  will 
become  stale,  and  are  unlit  for  such  use. 
Barbers  commonly  use  carbonate  of  potash  in 
the  water  they  employ  for  shampooing;  but 
spirits  of  ammonia  is  better. 


Items  for  House-Keepers. — Do  everything 
in  its  proper  time.  Keep  everything  in  its 
place.  Always  mend  clothes  before  washing 
them.    . 

Alum  or  vinegar  is  good  to  set  colors  of  red, 
green  or  yellow. 

A  hot  shovel  held  over  varnished  furniture 
will  take  out  white  spots. 

Kibbons  of  any  kind  should  bo  washed  in  cold 
soap-suds  and  not  rinsed. 

If  your  flat-irons  are  rough  rub  them  with 
fine  salt,  and  it  will  make  them  smooth. 

If  you  are  buying  a  carpet  for  durability, 
choose  small  figures. 

Scotch  snuff  put  on  the  holes  where  crickets 
come  out  will  destroy  them. 

A  gallon  of  strong  lye  put  in  a  barrel  of  hard 
water,  will  make  it  as  soft  as  rain  water. 


Practical  Receipts. 

Editors  Rural  Press: — I  have  long  desired 
to  add  my  testimony  regarding  the  excellency 
of  your  valuable  paper,  but  a  multiplicity  of 
duties  have  prevented  my  writing  anything  for 
its  columns. 

I  have  some  recipes,  however,  which  I  deem 
excellent  for  plain  cakes,  pies,  etc.,  that  I 
think  particularly  suited  to  the  wants  of  farm- 
ers' wives — as  they  are  supposed  to  keep  cows 
and  chickens — hence  have  plenty  of  milk, 
cream  and  eggs. 

Pie  Crust. — One  cup  sour  cream;  1  cup 
buttermilk;  soda  sufficient  to  neutralize  the 
acid;  a  little  salt  and  flour;  roll  a  little  thinner 
than  lard  pie  crust;  it  will  not  be  "flaky"  but 
light  and  delicious  to  one  who  has  more  regard 
for  health  than  for  mere  custom  and  fancy. 

Graham  Ginoer  Cake. — One  cup  sour  cream; 
1  egg;  1  cup  syrup;  1  teaspoonful  ginger;  1 
small  teaspoonful  soda;  a  little  salt;  graham 
flour  sufficient  to  make  a  thick  batter. 

It  think  it  time  hygienic  people  gave  some 
strict,  plain  recipes  to  the  world  so  that  we 
may  occasionally  find  a  meal  gotten  up  on  hy- 
gienic principles. 

Will  you  or  some  of  your  numerous  readers 
give  a  sure  remedy  for  destroying  the  lice 
which  infest  the  poultry  yard?  and  oblige 

MLBB.    W.  11.   MlCHENER. 

We  know  of  nothing  better  than  carbolic 
acid,  a  very  mild  solution  of  which  should  be 
sprinkled,  occasionally,  over  the  nests,  roosts 
and  the  birds  themselves.  Flour  of  sulphur 
answers  a  very  good  purpose.  Care  should  be 
taken  in  using  the  carbolic  acid,  especially  very 
young  ohiokens,  not  to  have  it  too  strong  or 
apply  il  too  plentifully.  A  single  drop  of  a 
very  weak  solution  under  the  wings  and  a  very 
tiny  drop  upon  the  top  of  the  head  of  a  chick- 
en will  soon  rid  it  of  vermin, 
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California  Flour. 

Our  flour  has  a  high  reputation  abroad;  En- 
glish and  French  bakers  prefer  it  to  any  other 
American  brand.  It  is  better  than  any  East- 
ern flour  for  certain  purposes  and  for  certain 
reasons.  Our  flour  will  make  just  asgoodmac- 
oaroni  as  is  made  in  the  world,  while  Eastern 
floor  will  not.  Our  flour  will — as  the  bakers 
say — "take  more  water,"  than  any  other  flour 
known,  except  Chili  flour. 

What  we  mean  by  this  is,  that  in  making  up 
t  ho  dough  into  loaf  ready  for  tho  oven,  more 
water  is  required  to  make  good  bread  than  with 
most  other  Hour,  and  more  weight  of  bread  re- 
sults from  a  given  weight  of  flour.  Hence  the 
preference  given  to  California  brands. 

Housewives  OH  first  trial  of  our  flour,  in  their 
usual  way  of  making  it  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
often  find  it  difficult  to  make  good  bread; 
baton  being  told  to  mix  more  water  in  tho 
dough,  that  is,  make  the  dough  or  paste  much 
softer,  all  difficulty  vanishes. 

We  copy  an  article  from  the  Bulletin  in  anoth- 
er column,  relative  to  the  effect  of  harvesting 
upon  the  quality  of  our  flour,  that  should  re- 
,  aive  the  careful  consideration  of  wheat  grow- 
ers. It  seems  that  the  method  of  harvesting, 
denominated  heading,  as  differing  from  the  old 
methods  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  straw 
is  left  attached  to  tho  head,  is  working  an  in- 
jury to  the  quality  of  California  flour. 

That  wheat  harvested  by  "heading"  or  by 
being  threshed  directly  from  the  standing 
straw,  with  no  opportunity  of  "curing, "is  not 
in  good  favor  with  mill  men;  in  fact  is  refused 
by  those  who  are  determined  to  maintain  the 
reputation  of  their  manufactures.  If  their 
opinions  shall  prove  to  be  well  founded,  it  be- 
comes a  serious  matter  with  reference  to  the 
use  or  discontinuance  of  that  class  of  harvest- 
ing machines  denominated  headers,  or  those 
that  thresh  and  clean  directly  from  the  stand- 
ing straw. 


through  whose  instrumentality  valuable  patents  have 
been  obtained. 

Inventors  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
whole  land  would  bo  conducted  to  propel 
who  would  Coster,  not  fleece  them  of  their  rights,  besidec 
■-.'  publicity  to  a  truthful  and  substantial  charac- 
ter tu  worthy  and  deserving  agcntB.  by  the  right 
the  machines  themselves.  By  the  right  parties— the 
Patentees. 

Irresponsible  and  dishonest  men  would  be  shorn  of 
patronage  and  driven  into  desi  rved  Beclnsion.  Able  and 
worthy  agents  would  be  elevated  to  an  1  minence,  hi  >n- 
orable  and  enviable  by  the  pi  ore  of  public  es- 

Iuventors  stimulated  to  Increased  activity  and  energy. 
Improvements  in   all  branches  of  legit  in 
would   make  great  and   rapid  strides,  labor  lightened, 
humanity  dignified,    Upon  the  plan  suggested  I  shall 
always  act,  and  cause,  as  far  as  possible,   to  bi 
out,  oonfldi  nt  as  I  am  that  1  thereby  disi 
a  duty  I  owe  to  myself,  to  my  agent  and  to  a  SOlicitouE 
and  inventive  public. 

Many  of  my  machines  are   now   useful   and  valuable, 
adapted    as    they    are,    not   only    to    tiiis    state,    but 
every  State  throughout  tli  is  gn  at  and  influential' 
The  Ganadas  on  the  north  and   \  a   t]  of  other 

governments  on  theContinent,  Australia  and  tl 
ies  as  well,  and  each  on*' as  it    goes   shall   con  tribute  to 
give  to  Dewey  &  Co.,  U.S  and  Foe  1  Agents, 

San  Francisco,  California — that  honorable  an 
ing  public  prominenCi  and    well   di 

With  undiminished  rut. ti<i  w".  X.  Dawe 

Alameda  Co.,  Cat.,  August,  1872. 


Cukese -New  California,  ll@13%c;  Eastern  is 
jobbing  at  l-l%(n  L3c.  <ft  lb. 

Eoos — California  fresh,  are  41@-12%c,  job- 
f  40c.  per  doz. 

LARD — California  12@13;  Oregon,  none 
in  market.  Eastern  in  cases  14@14%c.;  do 
in  tcs.  ll%@12o.;  in  kegs,  12(yV3c.  per  lb. 


Hums,  ft  li> 


DRIED  FRl'IT 

ed.do  IS  lb.. 

,-'  lb 

10    (alll       I!  lack  Figs,  ft  lb. 

-      -       White,    do    .. 

s  an 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 

Tilt  r-HAY  Ho    v,  Augusts,  1872. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Butter,  Oal  fr_tv  ]  lour  ska,  or. 


San  Ramon  Valley. — The  harvest  in  this 
section  of  Contra  Costa  county,  averages  about 
10  sacks  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  or  lit » to  25  bushels. 
The  kernels  most  especially  from  seed  sown 
in  January  and  February,  which  seemed  to  pro- 
duce better  than  earlier  sown  grain,  are  plump 
and  round.  It  is  the  best  crop  for  years.  Most 
of  tho  grain  grown  from  this  valley,  in- 
eluding  Walnut  Creek,  Danville  and  vicinity, 
is  shipped  from  Pacheco  Landing.  A  narrow 
gauge  railroad  to  Oakland  is  considered  practi- 
cal from  the  valley.  A  new  wagon  road  should 
be  built,  which  by  passing  through  a  short 
tunnel  of  700  feet,  would  shorten  the  distance 
to  Oakland  some  five  miles.  The  hay  crop  in 
the  valley  is  large,  and  some  of  the  best  quality 
is  selling  at  $7  a  ton. 


A  Worthy  Invention— The  Importance  of 
Reliable  Patent  Agents. 

Hasans.  Dewey  &  Co,,  Patent  Agents,  No.  338 
MesieeiiERY  s-r.,  S.F. -Gents.—  To  remove  a  reproach- 
ful  custom  detrimental  to  the  present  and  permanent 
interests  of  California.  To  preserve  and  perpetuate  the 
wealth  of  the  soil,  the  true  source  of  a  nation's  prosper- 
ity. To  make  tanning  remunerative,  reliable  and  at- 
tractive. To  abolish  the  wanton,  but  heretofore  neces- 
sary practice  of  annually  destroying  by  lire,  the  vast 
fleeces  Of  straw  produced  throughout  this  great  State 
To  improve  and  increase  in  a  four  fold  degree,  the  qual- 
ity and    quantity    of  feed    at  a   time    when    M,    greatly 

led,  by  the  millions  of  Bheepand  thousands 01  starv- 

im.  oattli  that  are  annually  driven  from  the  many  pas- 
turesof  the  state  to  subsist   m  our  valleys  durn 
l"u«  dry  period  between  the  mouths  of  July  and  Jan- 
uary. 

V hi  were  by  mi)  recently  furnished  With  a 
working  mode]  of  a  machine  that  will  cut,  chop,  roll  and 
spread  evenly,  or  in  rows,  all  the  straw  over  the  surface 
of  the  land,  thereby  affording  immense  quantities  of  im- 
proved feed  of  a  choice  kind  for  cattle  and  sheep  the 
n  lose  left  by  them  not  to  be  burned,  but  to  be  turned 
under  by  the  plow  to  manure  the  ground  on  which  it 
grew. 

Understanding  my  right  to  said  machine  has  just 
in  en  secured  through  your  efficient  instrumentality,  I  re- 
gret my  inability  to  use  language  sufficiently  forcible  or 
expressive  of  my  high  appreciation  of  year  arm  in  thi 

»  apacity  of  Patent  Agent,.. 

Ifour  integrity,  busini  as  ability  and  discreet  diBpatch 
are  remarkable  ana  praiseworthy. 

Tie  public  generally  anil  justly  suppose  that  the  Pat- 
I  ut  Agent  holds  a  position  peculiarly  sacred  and  re- 
yet  it  is  well  known  that  unreliable  and  un- 
principled men  frequently  find  their  way  int.,  that  hon- 
orable calling,  mil  to  protect  their  patrons'  inti  tests,  bu( 
(or  purposes  of  prey;  hence  the  magnitude  of  distrust 
indulged  in  by  many  inventors  when  transacting  bust, 
DeSB  through  agents  Of   whom  they    have  but    a    he 

ami  meagre  knowledge. 

I  ttavi  known  persons  to  retain  in  model  form  their 
inventions  for  > ears  before  being  reconciled  to  allow  an 

:  to  look  thereon,  thus  debarring  themselvi 
the  world  from  the  ben,  Bis  of  their  really  valuable  in- 
\eiition. 

Suggestions  to  Palentees. 

After  a  valuable  disi  oadi  .  the  flrsl 

put  is,  where  shall  1  hud  an  agent    who    is  known 
able,  honest  and  reliable. 

Iir  inn.     distrust  from   the  minds  of  tin. 
ins  as  a  guide  to  the  simple  and  unwary,  1  would 
Iggest  that  it  is  a  duty  encumbent  upon  all  pat.Lte.  1 
to  ha\     s  eon  d  to  every  patented  article  or  ma  li 
w  irth,  th  •  Dame  of  the  agent  through  whom  the  patent 
oared. 
By  this  means  I  apprehend  a  discerning  public  would 
leu  and  know  by   a  better   than    newspaper  evidence 


To  Wim:  Qeowebs  axii  (hunts  Isino  Tanks  and 
Casks. — Sour  attention  is  called  to  the  home  manufac- 
turing bouse  of  Fulda  &  Sous  on  page  SKI. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

IThe  prices  piven  below  are  those  for  pntiro  consignments 
from  first  hands,  unless  otherwise  sDocified.l 

San   Fbancisco,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  Aug.  8. 

FLOUR — The  interior  and  local  demand  is 
reported  good,  with  a  fair  inquiry  for  export. 
We  quote  prices  as  follows: 

Superfine,  $4.25@4.50;  extra,  in  sacks,  of 
L96  B)B.  .■>">. G2@$5.75;  Oregon  brands,  $5.26 
(5fr$5.87%  in  sucks  of  196  lbs. 

WHEAT — The  market  has  been  active  at 
unchanged  rates  since  our  last  review.  Re- 
ceipts are  free.  Sales  aggregate  100,000  sacks 
fair  to  choice,  at  $1.50(a  $1.60.  The  range  for 
shipping  grades  is  S1.50@S1.55,  and  choice 
milling,  $1.57^@1.60  pi  r  100  bs. 

The  latest  Liverpool  ©mrket  quotations  come 
through  at  lis.  8d.  per  cental. 

BARLEI  -Market  linn.  Bales  embrace  12- 
iiOU  sacks,  at  $1.10@1.15  for  new.    Tin-  range 

;tt   close    is,  new    buy    1.10@1.15;    old    brewing 
$1G0@1.'J0. 

I  i.\  IS — Market    is   steady.     New  are  quota- 
ble at  1.85,  and  old  are  scarce  and  jobbis 
per  cental 

CORN— Is  quotable  at  $1.65@175,  jobbing  at 

$1.75(3  1.90  per  100  lbs. 

COKWUKAL— Is  quotable  at  $2.0' i. 
$  100  lbs.  from  the  mill. 

BUCKWHEAT— Is  quiet  at  SI. 75  per  100  lbs. 

RYE— la  quiet  at  1.80  per  100  lbs. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  $6@7.25  per  ton  for 
cargo  lots. 

BRAN — Is  selling  at  SIC  per  ton  from  the 
mill. 

MIDDLINGS— For  feed,  are  $25.00  per  ton 
from  mills. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL— Is  selling  at  $30  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

HAY — Receipts  have  been  pretty  free  during 
the  week.  Quotable  at  cloBe  at  $10@$15.00 
per  ton. 

HONEY— In  the  comb  is  selling  at  10@20; 
do.    strained,  12@,l'ic.  per  II.. 

POTATOES— There   has   been  a  pretty  [fair 
demand   this   week,  and  very  free   supplies  es- 
pecially of  sweet.     Sales  of  Red  al 
per  100  lbs. ;   Carolina,  $1.75   per  100  lbs. 

WOOL. — No  sales  have  been  made  this  week. 
The  range  of  prices  is  nominally  30@35o.  for 
clean,  and  20(3  30c.  for  burry.  Oregon  was  sold 
for  35@40c.     Stocks   here    amounted  to  almost 

3,000,0110    lies. 

TALLOW— Good  quality  of  Cal.  8c.(5>8yt. 
SEEDS— Flax  3c;   Canary,   4^@5%c.      Al- 
falfa, 16(3)20.;  mustard,  2J^@5c.  i 

PEOVISIONS      California    llaeon   12 

per  lb.;  Oregon,    13%@14„-  Eastern  do, 
for  clear  anu   14(mxo   for  sugar-cured    Break- 
fast; CaL  Hams  13(3)14;   Eastern  do,    ll 

California  S  aoked  Bet  f,  13]  ,i"  I  Ic.  per  lb. 

BEAN'S— The    following   are  jo!. bin"    rates: 
Pea    $3.75(3  LOO;    small    White 
Small  Butter  $3.25;  large  $3.75;   I 
5.50. 

Ndis -California  Almonds,  8@10c.  for. 
hard  and  18@25  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  6c 
Pecan,  25c  \>,  ft).;  Hickory,  12c;  Brazil,  15c.; 
Chili  Walnuts,  15c;  French  Almonds,  25  (3 
30O.J  Princess  Almonds,  35@40c;  Cocoanuts, 
$7.00  per  100. 

FRESH  MEAT  We  quote  slaughterer's  rates 
as    follows: — 

BEEF— American,     1st    qnalitv, 
do.  2d  quality  6(-e7  r>  lb.;  do.  3d  do.  4@5c. 

VEAL— Quotable  at  8(3  12 

MUTTON— Quiet  at  6o.  9,  lb. 

LAMB— 8@9o. 

PORK— Undressed   grain-fed    is  quotable  at 
;«■   dressed,    grain-feo  per    ft>. 

Boasting  pigs  are  in  good  demand  at  $1.75(3 
$2.00  • 

POULTRY-    Live     Turkej   ,    25o. 
pei       1!..;     ii.  ns 
6.00(3)8.00    per     dos 
Chickens,  f >3.1  une,  $7.00® 

$8.00  per  doz.;  I  h  i  ,-  .    12(3  15  ,•  dozi  a 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— Fresh  California  But- 
ter,    common   to  good     in    rolls,    is 
at  25(5)300.,   with    a  few   choice   lots  at  32%; 
New  firkin  is  quotable  at  20@27%c.,   pickled' 
old  18(Jj20c;  Eastern  firkin  18@27%c, 


!>.  . 


Rhubarb  $  & 

—    — 

M  irrowiat   Squ  ,-h 

per  ton —  @    - 


VEGETABLES 


.    box.... SO®  75 
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GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGKICULTUaAX  LMPLEMENT8 
are  in  good  supply  and  prices  unchanged. 

BAGS    AND  BAGGING— Prices  an 
lows:     Hand-si  tred    Burlap   sacks   22x36,   are 

Sal.-,  of  60,000  wheat  sacks  tron 
land  Factory  at  14%C.  Flour  sacks  9 
for   qrs.   and  13%  r)l    hlfs.      St 

Gunnies  are  jobbii  21c;  Wool75 

Barley  sacks  17'  ,,f  10-inch  I 

is  12) 

BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 

The  demand  for  lumber  in  the  interior 
is  light,  ami  the  export  trade  is  light  also, 
pay  for  cargoes  of  Oregon  as  follows: 
Although  there  is  some  disagreemenl  among 
dealers  abont  the  advance  in  prices  on  the  1st 
of  September,  prices  are  pretl  go  up. 

Rough  do    surfaced    tit  $27 

Spruce  1 17(3  !  8;  R  dwood  rough  .Sit'.;  refuse  do. 

$12;  dressed  d  >.  $30;  refuBi  do.  $20.  Rustic 
$32  j/£;  refuse  do.  $21%.  Wholesale 

ions  ilescripl'  follows:  Laths  at  $2.60 

@2.75;  Shingles  $2.50@2.75.  Sugar  Pine  $35 

@10  ;     Ced,.,  Pickets:     : 

$11;  pointed,  $16  ;  dressed,  $26.  The  follow- 
ing   list  of   retail    prices    is    continued    by    the 

Lumber  Dealers'  Exchange. 

Hough,  $  M $22  50 

Flooring  and  Stepping,  V  II 

Flooring,  second  quality,  f  M 'jr.  uo 

Laths,  ^i  li :i  do 

Fencing,                     t iK 

Redwood — 

Hough,  m  M 22  50 

Houyh  refuse,  V*  51 17  00 

eki  ts,  ft  U 18  00 

Bough  Pickets,  pointed,  $i  M 20  00 

Fancy  Pi                    SO  00 

Siiling,  <jj»  M 25  00 

Tongued  and  Grouveil,  rar&vced,  jill 37  50 

Do  do  refuse  v*  M 36  00 

lliilf.inch  surfaced,  ij4  JI .",  00 

Rustic  y*  M 40  00 

Batten  V  lineal  loot to 

3  00 

Sugar  Pine  is  Jobbing  at  $3'i  for  clear  and  $J5  for 
ml  quality. 

COFFEE— Costa  Rica  20%c;  Guatem 
•b'.v,  23c;  Manilla,  Is'.,;  Rio  19 
Ground  Coffee  in  cases  30c;  Chiccory,  12}^. 

SPICES— Allspice  Mi..  16c.  <  loves  16@  17c. 
Cassia35@36c.    Nutme  -l.lii.   Whole 

Pepper  20c.  GroundSpices  Allspice  ?1.00  ^ 
doz.;  Cassia  $1.60;  (loves  $1.12,' :;  .Mustard 
SI. 50;  Ginger  and  Pepper,  each  $1.00(3  1.12   f» 

doz.;  Maoe  $1.60  r*  !&•!  (linger  15c  "pi  lb. 

FISH — We  quote.  Pacific  Dry  Cod  in  bun- 
dles at  -l%c.@5%,  Salmon  in  bbls.  $6.00@7.00, 
hf  do,  $3  I;  Case  Salmon,  $2.50  t 

It.,  cans,  $2.25  for  2- 1L.  0  ms,  and  $1.75  for  1-tb. 
can-,;  Tickled    Cod,  $4.60  in  hf  bbls  an 
bbhj;    1'nget    Sound  Smoked  Herring,  I 

i  1,  No.  1  hf  bbls,  $8.00@9.00; 
■  itra,  $9.60(3  bum;  in  kits  No.  1  $1.76@2.15; 
do   No.   2,$1.50@  1.62%. 

NAILS— Quotable  at  SO  25(5;'j.00  for  assorted 

PAPER— -California  Straw  Wrapping, sells  at 
$1.50(3  1.60,  Eastern  S1.0O(«  I. mi  \)  ream. 

NTS— Standard  White  Lead  12^c;  Whit- 
_%c;     Chalk  2J.^c;   Paris   White   3c; 
Ochre,    3>$c.;  Venetian    Red,    3c;  lied    lead, 
HVic;  Litharge,  lie.   r'  b. 

RICE— Sales  of   China  No.  1  at " 
\~o.  2  at  <;,'„("  6%e  "0  lb;  Siam,qui  il 
GJ^c   in  irolina  Table,  H](gj,ll;  Hawai- 

ian, 9@10o  per  lb. 

SUGAR— We  quote  Cal.  Cube  at  13>ic;   Cir- 
clo    A    Crushed,   Tic,    and  Granulated    12%c; 
Golden  C.  lie;    extra  Golden  ll)^c;  Hawaiian 
'.  as  extremes  |J  lb. 
SYBUP — Prices  may  be  given  as    follows: 
57%C  in  bbls,  60  in  hf  bbls,  and  Hoc  in  ! 
.  I —California     Bay     sells    at    S 

Carmen  Island,  in  bulk,  $14("  l"i;  Fine  Liver- 
pool, f  in  ;  coarse,  sim<<  19. 
SOAP  —  The  prices  for  local   brands  are  5@ 
el   Castile,  13@13%Olfi    IL 

ii:\     We  quote  as  follows  for  bulk   desorip- 
Amoys  —  Common  3QQ 

15c;       superior      to      fine,  extra 

line,    75(a(85c.     Foochows    Common    to 

,;  superior  to  line,   50@60c;  extra  line, 

75c  Souchong  and  Oongon— rCommon  to  fair, 
.;  superior  to  fine,  50@60c. :  extra  line, 
75c.  Jarians — Common  to  fair,  30@35c. ;  su- 
perior to  fine,  40(3  t5c. ;  extra  fine  to  finest.  66 
(3  76c.  \l  lb.        ^ 
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perdoz...  U  (-5    .W 

I  Bi li  at    20 

Boost,  cr..    7  rb.l  uo  ® 

Brown. do,¥ lb  9  <■'■    13 

Beet,  ih VI  % 

Sufcar.  .Mai..  It..  20  @ 

dried,  lb.  IS  w>    30 

Peaches,  dried.*  20  (u>   30 

Wool  Sacks,  new  ® 

md-hnddo  B2 

Wheat-ska,  :'Ji36  Is  ® 


do  Hit 

Potato  ti'j  Bag*. 
t  1 1 n,t  tlo 
Deer  skins,  p  tb. 
Sheep  «k- 
Sheep  sks.  plain. 

Dry  Oal.  i 

Salteti         it,,.    ... 

t>r\-  Mi'i.  rlidea. 

Sailed       do 


mc.i.  II 

16  m  ik 

30    »  21 

VI    («,  16 

SO    @  IS 


sa 
to 

ih 

V4 


10    lot     Wi 


:.  Wood.  <i)i0  00  ' 

Tullow 8H9    10 

PKODUCK.  ETC. 

n.mr.eN.v  bbi..e  oo 

Sll|.ettille,    dO.. 6   tit)      @ 

Oats,  ^  100  DW...1  w 


owl 1  90 

owl     ..  .   t  00 

•   s 
ton..  ..17  "" 
Potatoes  ,'  .tl 


Apric  a 
I'me  a  I 


FBUITB.    7EOXTABLE8 

ll: 


,11 

'  al.  Walnuts,  tb. 

;'    '4  ill  1    IMJ 

Mrau  1. ernes,  II,       In 

Raspberries,  it,       If    ,<&    — 

1  lanln-rrie:.,  0,1 

- 
IS    @     30 

Oranges,*  IOU0 

Lemon:  ■    i,i,aj  uu 

Limes,  i„t  100.   .1  N 

Asparagus,  wh.-      : 

Lokes,  dos.    .'in    (al 

(3*    'ii 

M  S.Xeu  t'lb     1    , 

et,,»  (a) 

Brocooli,  S  doz..l  SO 


U 


(31    M 

i 

B    JO 


m  in     Spinage.  ,'  balrt. 

bunch    " 


'■.l^doz 

.   Ft  doifi. 


.1  00 

.      1., 


KTC. 
Celory,^  ilu/.....    H    (./, 
i  luoumbt  rs.; ...     In    ., 

4 

doz  bun  20   ffii 

Dried  Serbs,  b'ta  Jj 

Garlios S 

i  Ireen  Pea 

Lettuce,  v 
Mushroom 

It)  50 
Pumpkins,  f*  tb.      3    (a)     4 

buchs  20    (al 

Parsley 

"E*  (tal...  Ml 

Radishes,  :  bans    In 
Summer  Bqueab.     3 

Marrowfat,  do.  (a.      2 

Htil, hard,  do. . 
Dry  Lima,  sill...      6    (a)     H 


II    (3» 


e    t.i  I   r»i     !i'ui'nips,l)doz.. 

POULTRY.   o\Mi:.   i  isii.  USATS.  ETC. 
Chickens,  apiece    SO    ($1  uo 
Turkeys,   (*  tt... 
Ducks,  wild,  t*  p 

,1 1   SO 

Idos..., 
a  lid,  pair  @ 

Tame,  #  pair. J  :': 

II,  to.  each  7. 

snipe,  f*  doz  ...         (gi 

Quails,  i*  doz  ...  (a) 


■  -.  dom.do3  00  (uj3  50 

Wild,  lie i  U)  ly) 

..     40  (a,    50 

Rabbits,  tatnei.    II  (a.1  00 

\v  ild.do,  ,'  dz.1  i  ■ 
Bei  t,  tend,  1  t>.    I* 

IV.rk,  rib 

do,  I*  tb 

lib 

I  lutlet,  do 

Mutton    chops/ 

Leg.%  tb 

Lamb,  tf  lb 

Tongues,  beef,  ea 
-    nig,  eS 

( Oregon,  do 

■tl.  ^  lb. 


m  a  ii 

in  3  io 

@  M 

W  IS 

i-   a  u 

- 

•Per  lb.    tPn 


Il'ltiehl 
Whittaker's   . 

Johns 

I    leilieler,   t*    tt... 

Salmon,  r1  tb. . . . 
Smoked,  new.4 

i,|t., 
,,i.  t*  tb. . 

Milter. tt. 

Fresh  wut.r. It. 
Lake  Bin .Trmif 
Smelts,  laige$  lb 

Small  ilu...    .  . . 

Soles,  f*  lb 

llerrini;,   fresh.. 

Sink, I,  tier  100     — 
Tomood,  I 
Terrapin.  V  doz.6  00 
Mackerel,  p  k.ea 

I'resh.  ih.        ...     — 
lass,  V  lb.. .     — 

Halibut — 

,u,  f.  lb..       4 


-  | 

-  Ml 

K  ® 

12  <q) 

10  (0 


B 

-■  I  im 

a 


78 

.  "|<  100.. .1  00    at  25 
ip.   f*do/...l  .V, 

Tnrbot  90 

Crabs  V.  do/. 1  OO    (i 

Soft    Shell —    «    so 

Shrimps  .......  10    (S 

Prawns — 

. 
^  Per  gallon. 


Leather  Market  Report, 

[Corrected  weekly  by  Dolliver  k  Bro.,  No.  109  Post  Bt.J 
San  1'iiANi  iseo.  Thursday.  Augusts,  1871 
S,,i.i:l.  rn  market  is  higher,  and  some 

tanners  have  advanced    their  prices  here.     We 

City  Tanned  Leather,  f.  lb 2ftal2S 

lb 

Country  Leather,  V  lb 

Stockton  Leaf  her,  V  B> 

.skins  continue  firm.    All  California  skins  are 
ad  brin^  full  prices. 

Jodot,  8  Kil     perdoz  $li0  OOfg) 

.lodot,  11  to  19  Kil.,  per  doz m  00(3  t«  00 

Jodot,  second  ohoioe,  II  to  15  Kil.  g*  doz 5i  ooffl  75  00 

I., -in,, in,-,  16  to  19  Kd  ,"t<  doz  76  ma,  7,  50 

Levin,  12  and  13  Kil..  pur  doz HI  UOia)  70  UO 

n,  16  to  18  Kd.,  per  doz 

Cornellian,  12  to  14  Kil.,  perdoz «l  IKXgi  IH  00 

Ogerao  Calf.  V. doz  54  I 

Sn i,  18  Kil.,«  do/.  i. 

Simon,  20  Kil.  ft  doz 19  09 

Sun, mi.  24  Kil. «  doz 72  00 

is  Kil 3S00(f  40  00 

Frenth   Kips,  "f»  tti 1  M 

California  Kip, »  dos  bUUUtoSOUO 

Fr>  tali  Sheep,  all  colors,  i*  doz 15  00 

'  all 'for  Backs,  %(  lb  1  15f$    125 

Sheep  Koans  for  ToppiuK,  all  colors,  V  doz ft  tie, .    I::  ihi 

Sheep  Roans  for  Linings^)  doz  5  50 

Californifl  j.  I.ininirs  1  TSta    s  .'hi 

lodot  Oa'f  Bool  I  5  25 

t. 1  I  reiuii  ('alt    liuet  l.e-s,   j!  pair 4  .SOli^    5  00 


llai n,  ss  Leather,  V  tb 

I-  air  Bridle  Leather,^  doz 

Skirt  inn  Leather,  #  tb 

Hurt  Leather,  'ft  foot 
Wax  Side  Leather.  *  foot 


4  Oil 


m*% 


31,1,    :i;'v 
ther,  »doz 30  (HI 


•im 


the  Thresher"s 


From  the  Purchaser  of 
Guide. 


DAJ  I  .  An,  list  r,,   L872.     Mes.-rs.  Dkwb 

sinee    1    [,n  rehased   (from    the  I'Aetrie  Ll  Ml. 

opy  ,,f   the   Thresher's  G 

i  me  t,,  send  yon  a  line  and  let  you  know 
whether  the  book  is  worth    its  price.     I  think  it  is,  u 

but  few  of  us  threshers  and  farmers  but  can- 
get  a  dollar's  worth  of  Information  from  Borne  one  of 
tie-  Bubji  otl  tr,  at.-il  at,  to  say  nothiug  about  t|, 

1 k.    I  iiit-iiteii  to  have  Bent  you  a  line   before  now, 

but  I  have  been  BO  busy  with  my  header  that  I  have  had 
scarcely  tim,    bo  read  (my  favorite)  the  Ri  ml  Pmasa, 
mmenoe  work  with  my  thresher  In  a  few 
days.    Yours,  mast  respectfully,  jr.  Bonaouaa. 


We  wim.  CHABGE   THI   .m.i.iii-sS  of   any  subscriber  who 


Violets  and  Water  Lilies 
in  exquisite  fragrance  agreeable  i"  the  most 
fastidionsj   but  in  the  FLobum  wateb  of    Mcbrai  A 

Lanmas,  it  is  not  to  these  two  iloral  beauties  uh  i,e  that 
1  ;    in  it  we  have  the  lull  fragrsi 

boqnet   of  blooming  tropic  flowers.    Sold  by 
where. 


An  Article  of  True  Merit.— Brown's  Bron 
chial  Troches  are  the  most  popular  article  m  this 
country  or  Europe  for  Throal  Diseasi  ■  and  i',,ui;hs,  and 
l  upon  nal  merit. 

Trees,  Bulbs,   Hedg-e  Plants,    Seeds.  Fruit 
.-in  I  Flower  Plates,     i  Catalogues,  zuc.     1.  h   J, 
Lli.i'iniugtou Nursery,  111.  ^vl-ltit 


To  htvve  a  good  Shoe  made  upon  the  right 
principle,  Vmv  those  made  with  the  patent 
CABLE  St'KKW  WIRE.  The  only  relialile 
covering  for  the  foot  yet  found.     Try  them. 


August  10,  1872.J 


STATE    FAIR    FOR    1872, 


AT    SACRAMENTO, 


On  Thursday 


COMMENCING 


AND    CLOSING 


the  18th, 


On  Friday,  -    -  the  27th  of  September. 


$40,000 


To  be  Distiibuted  in  Cash  Premiums  ! 


Exhibition  to  be  divided  into  seven  departments,  and 
the  SOCIETY'S  GOLD  MEDAL  awarded  to  the  most 
rueritorious'exhibition  in  each  department. 

THE    LARGEST    STOCK    SHOW 

Ever  had  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  SPEED  PROGRAMME 
Ever  offered  in  the  Union. 

The  First  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  California  Wine 
Growers'  Association  to  be  held  at  the  same  time  and 
place. 

A     GEAND    PLOWING    MATCH 
To  come  off  on  the  grounds. 

A  GRAND  EEGATTA  ON  THE  EIVEE, 
In   which  eight  or  ten  boats  will  participate. 

A  public  sale  of  Thoroughbred  Stock  at  the  Park  eai  li 
day  of  the  Fair. 

The  Central  Pacific  Company's  railroads  and  steamers 
will  carry  all  articles  to  and  from  the  Fair  FEEE  OF 
CHARGE. 

Wells,  Fargo  k  Co.'s  Express  will  deliver  all  packages 
FREE  not  weighing  over  20  pounds. 

Applications  for  Stalls  at  the  Park  and  space  at  the 
Pavilion  should  be  made  to  EOBERT  BECK,  Recording 
Secretary,  at  once. 

Memberships,  $5.    Single  Admission,  50  cents. 


C.  P.  REED,  President. 

EOEEET  BECK,  Secretary. 

6vt-  td 

TANK     MAKING. 


The  undersigned  having  adopted  TANK  MAKING  as 
their  specialty,  are  now  prepared  to  manufacture 

Tanks  of  Any  Description 

— AT  THE — 

LOWEST   REASONABLE   RATES. 

We  are  constantly  erecting  new  and  improved  machin- 
ery in  our  Factory,  to  facilitate  our  work;  we  have  also 
erected  a  large  steam  chest,  capable  oi  steaming  lumber 
of  any  description  used  by  us.  We  are  also  constantly 
receiving  and  preparing  large  quantities  of 

>*Jplit    Mendocino   RedM^ood 

FOE  THE  SPECIAL  PURPOSE  OE  MAKING 

LARGE     WINE    TANKS     AND     CASKS 

Thoroughly  steaming  the  lumber  before  making  up 
from  6  to  8  days  and  then  drying  and  seasoning  G  to  8 
days.     The  following  is  our  price  list  of  ordinary 

Redwood  Water  Tanks, 

made  of  2  inch  sawed  lumber  clear  of  knots  and  sap — 
a  discount  made  if  the  lumber  is  not  steamed. 

1.000  to  2,000  gallons,  bound  with  5  hoops  1  %  x  ii 
and  1  hoopl  %  x  3-16. 

2,500  to  4,500  gallons,  bound  with  4  hoops  2  x  h&  and  2 
hoop  2  x  3-16 

4,500  to  7  500  gallons,  bound  with  5  hoops  2Hx]4  and 

2  hoop 2 &  x3-10. 

7.500  to  15,000  gallons, C  hoops,2^x!J  and2hocps2% 
X3-16. 
15,000  to  20,000  gallons,  bound  with  8  hoops  3x'4  and 

3  hoops  3x3-16. 


PRICE, 


From  1 1}  to  3  cts.  per  Gall. 


Small  tanks  also  made  to  order,  also  tanks  of  any 
lumber  desired. 

ALL  WINE  TANKS  made  of  SPLIT  lumber  1% 
Inch  thick,  steamed  and  thoroughly  seasoned,  from  2c. 
to SJi  C.  per  gallon. 

WINE   TANKS  WITH   DOUBLE  HEAD 

Manhole  and  with  our  newly  invented  appliance  for 
filling  and  keeping  them  entirely  full,  from  31<;e.  to  5}<jC. 
per  gallon. 

EEDWOOD  CASKS  (split  lumber,)  with  oak  middle 
piece  and  gate,  from  7  to  9  c.  per  gallon. 

OAK  CASKS  (full  stock,)  from  12J-S  to  15c.  per  gallon. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

For  further  particulars  address. 

M.   FULDA  &  SONS, 

Cor.   Commercial  and   Drum    Streets,   S.  F. 


From   * -^jvya  ■ 

Horse 
Power. 


BHfiSSi* 

WCc^TreadwellscCo 

"  THE  HOADLEY"  is  the  Perfection  of  the  Portable 
Engine.  For  sale,  with  or  without  wheels,  at  Ma- 
chinery Depot  of  TREADWELL  &  CO. ,  Market,  head  of 
Front  street,  San  Francisco.  14v24  eowbp 


KNOWLES'   PATENT  STEAM  PUMP. 

Exti-u,cfc     1V0111.     Official     XSoport     o£    Mechanics'     Institute     Fair-     of     San 

Francisco,      1S71. 

*'  In  the  foregoing  trials  it  appears  that  the  most  efficient  Pump  on  exhibition  is  the  KNOWLES.  The  work- 
manship on  this  Pump  is  also  very  good.  We  would  therefore  recommend  that  this  Pump  receive  a  Silver  Medal. 
(Diploma  awarded) .    Signed  by  the  Committee  : 


v!13-awbp 


G.  W.  DICKIE, 
CHAS.  R.  STEIGER, 


W.  EPPELRHEIMER, 


H.  B.  ANGELL, 
MELVILLE  ATWOOD.' 


_^ -/,,:,. .zruci.ts. 


It  has  no  Cranks  or  Fly-"Wh.eel,  and  has  no  dead  points  where  it  will  stop,  consequently  it 
is  always  ready  to  start  without  using  a  starting-bar,  and  does  not  require  hand-work  to  get  it 
past  the  center.  Will  always  start  when  the  steam  cylinder  is  filled  with  cold  water  of  con- 
densation. 

The  trial  of  Steam  Pumps  at  the  Eighth  Industrial  Fair  in  San  Francisco,  by  a  Committee 
of  Five  of  the  most  thoroughly  practical  mechanics  on  this  coast,  showed  the  Knowles  Pump 
to  lose  but  11%  per  cent.,  while  others  lost  as  high  as  40  per  cent.,  showing  great  difference  in 
economy. 


WE    BUILD    AND    HAVE    CONSTANTLY    ON    HAND 

THE   LARGEST  STOCK   OF   PUMPS   IN   THE   WORLD, 

And  for  Every  Conceivable  Purpose. 

A.    L.    FISH,    Agent. 

Wo    O  First   Street,   San  Francisco,   Cal. 

P.  S. — AD  kinds  of  new  and  second-hand  Machines  on  hand.  3v24-eow-bp 

BLAKE'S    PATENT    STEAM     PUMP. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Steam  Pumps,  at  the  Seventh  Industrial  Exhibition  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  San  Francisco 

BLAEF'S  STEAM  PUMP.— This  Pump  yielded  the  best  results  as  to  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  as 
compared  with  its  measured  capacity.  '1  he  valves  are  of  brass,  and  well  arranged.  The  steam  valves  are  well 
arrauged  for  operating  the  pumps,  either  fast  or  slow. 

We  recommend  that  a  Medal  be  awarded  to  it,  as  THE  BEST  STEAM  PUMP.  [Awarded  a  Silver  Medal, 
the  first  premium.]  (Signed)  JAS.    SPIERS, 

WM.    H.    BIRCH. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Steam  Pumps,  at  the  Eighth  (or  last)  Industrial  Exhibition  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  San  Francisco  : 

BLAKE'S  MINING  PUMP.— This  is  an  excellent  Pump,  well  made,  and  gives  a  high  per  cent,  of  duty.  We 
recommend  a  Diploma  for  this  Pump.     (Signed  by  the  Committee.) 

G.   W.   DICKIE,  H.  B.   ANGEL,  CHAS.   R.    STEIGER, 

W.  EPPELSHEIMER,  MELVILLE    ATWOOD. 

[No  other  Steam  Pump  received  other  than  a  Diploma  or  honorable  mention  at  the  LAST  Mechanics'  Exhi- 
bition, all  other  assertions  to  the  contrary  notwi&i&ianding.  Hooker's  Hand  Pump  was  the  only  Pump  of  any  kind 
whatsoever,  that  received  a  MEDAL  and  FIRST  PREMIUM  (highest  award  to  pumps)  at  the  last  Exhibition,  lor 
which  we  are  also  selling  agents. — See  official  Report  of  the  above  Committee.] 

The  trial  of  Steam  Pumps  at  the  Eighth  Industrial  Fair  in  San  Francisco,  by  a  committee  of  five  of  the  most 
thoroughly  practical  mechanics  on  this  coast  (as  above  named) ,  showed  that  the  Blake  Pump  gave  86  per  cent,  ot 
utilized  power,  while  others  gave  but  CO  per  cent.,  showing  great  difference  in  economy. 


The  Blake  Pump  is  the  ONLY  Steam  Pump  that  EVER  RECEIVED 
A  SILVER  MEDAL  at  any  Exhibition  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  ever  held 
in  San  Francisco  or  California. 

8S?"  A  complete  stock  of  all  sizes  constantly  on  hand  at  the  Machinery  Warehouse  of  the  Agents, 

TREAD  WELL    «St    CO., 

Market  Street,  corner  of  Fremont,  San  Francisco. 


THE     TRUTH! 

A.  L.  FISH,  Agent,  Knowles'  Steam  Pump — Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  inquiries, 
we  state  that  the  highest  award  for  Steam  Pumps  at  the  Eighth  or  last  Mechanics' 
Fair  in  San  Francisco,  was  a  First  Premium  and  Diploma,  awarded  to  the  Knowles' 
Patent  Steam  Pump,  as  published  in  the  Official  List  September  23d,  1871. 

A.  S.  HALLIDIE,  President  Board  of  Managers. 

W.  H.  Williams,  Sec'y  Board  of  Managers  Eighth  Industrial  Exhibition,  M.  I. 


MOWER,      and     REAPER 

SECTIONS 

On  hand  and  made  to  order  at  Lowest  Prices  by  the 

PACIFIC  FILE   WORK!^, 

53  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 


New  FILES  on  hand. 


Old  FILES  Re-Cut. 


Attention,  Owners  of  Horses. 

The  ZINC  COLLAR  PAD  is 
guaranteed  to  otnm  the  worst 

case  of  raw  and   blflamt  d    Bi  i' 
neck   in   Ten   1  la;       Ehud      -' 

the  Horse  every  day,  01  01  . 

refunded;  and  will  not  chale 
or  wear  the  mane  off  of  tiio 
neck.  For  Mile  by  Saddlery, 
Hardwi  re  i  stdbllshments  and  Harness  Makers.  Manu- 
factured by  the  ZINC  COLLAR  PAD  00.,  Bm  hanan, 
Michigi  n.  3v4-4t 


W  ILCOI'S 

IMPROVED     STEAM     WATER     LIFTER, 

With  neither  Engine,  Piston,  or  Plunger, 

The  most  Simple ,  Durable,  and  In  al 
respects  the  most  Economical  of  all 
Steam  Pumps.  Uses  the  same  steam 
twico  instead  of  once.  Any  person  can 
run  it.  They  are  used  on  tho  Central 
and  Western  Pacific  R.R.  from  Oakland 
&2S  '°  Ogdcn.  They  are  used  for  Water 
WorkH,  Mining,  Irrigation,  and  all  other  ordinary  pump- 
in;;.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List.  Ad- 
dress ALLEN  WILCOX,  No.  21  Fremont  street,  San 
Francisco.  16v2-3m 


WANT  I  :  1>  . 

A  Dairy  or  Stock  Ranch,  of  about  Threo  Hundred 
A.cres;  port  good  rich  bottom  land,  and  part  hills,  with 

" i  water,  and  within  two  or  three  hours,  by  ta  broad 

oi     <•  amboat,  oi  Oakland.    Price  must  be  moderate. 
Address  H.  M.  AMES, 

3v4-lra  P.   O.   Box  40,   Oakland. 


LIST    OF    PREMIUMS 

ON    WINE,    BRANDY,    GRAPES,    ETC., 

As  agreed  upon  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 

California   Vine-Growers  and   Wine  and 
Brandy    Association. 

Brandy. 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1871 : $25 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1869 25 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  18C8 25 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1807  or  older Diploma. 

Dry  Wines. 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1871 $25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1870 2fi 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1809 2fi 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1808 26 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1807  or  older Diploma. 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintaga  1870 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1809 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  18S8 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1 807  or  older Diploma . 

Sweet  Wines. 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1871 $25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1809 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1808 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1807  or  older Diploma. 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1809 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1808 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1807  or  older Diploma. 

Special   Wines. 

Best  California  port  wine,  vintage  1871 $25 

Best  California  port  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  Cal.  port  wine,  vintage  1809  or  older Diploma. 

Best  California  sherry  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  California  sherry  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  Cal.  sherry  wine,  vintage  1809,  or  older.  .Diploma. 

Best  California  sparkling  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  California  sparkling  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  California  sparkling    wine,    vintage    1809    or 

older Diploma. 

Best  California  Angelica  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  California  Angelica  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  California  Angelica  wine,  vintage  1869  orolder, 

Diploma. 

Miscellaneous. 
Best  samples  of  grape  syrup,  not  less  than  one  gal- 
lon   $20 

Best  sample    of   grape    sugar,  not  less  than  five 

pounds 20 

Best  twenty-five  pounds  of  raisins 50 

Beststill 60 

Best  grape  crusher  and  separator 50 

Best  and   cheapest  tank,  cask  or  butt  for  wine  or 

brandy  for  storage 50 

Grapes. 
Best  twelve  varieties  of  the   table  grapes,  not  less 

than  three  bunches  each $25 

Best  six  varieties  of  table  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 20 

Best  three  varieties  of  table  grapes,  not  less  than 

three  bunches  each 15 

Best  two  varieties  of  table  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 10 

Best  one  variety  of  table  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 20 

Best  twelve  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than 

three  bunches  each 25 

Best  six  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 20 

Best  three  varieties  of  wine  grapes,   not   less  than 

three  bunches  each 15 

Best  two  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 10 

Best  one  variety  of  wine  grapes,   not  less  than  three 

bunches 20 

Best  variety  of  raisin  gTapes 10 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  grapes,   not  l«ss  than 

three  bunches  each 00 

Second  best  and  greatest  varietj    of  grapes,  not  less 

than  three  bunches  each 40 

The  above  list  of  premiums,  together  with  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, will  be  published  in  a  pamphlet  form  for  free 
circulation  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  I.   N.  Hoag. 

POPULAR    MUSIC    BOOKS. 

Now  select  the  Music  Books  needed  durirg  the  next 
Autumn,  and  agreeably  occupy  your  Summer  Leisure 
in  examining,  playing  and  singing  from  them. 
THE  STANDARD  !    Price  $1.50;  $13.50  per  doz. 

DeBtincd  to  be  the  Banner  Chubch   MUSIC  Book  of 

the    Season.     Singers,    leaders,    teachers!     "Rally 

round  the  banner  I" 
SPARKLING  RUBIES!    Price  35  cents. 

For  Sabbath  Schools.    None  better. 
THE  PILGRIM'S  HARP1    Price  60  cents. 

For  Vestries  and  Piayer  Meetings.    Unexcelled. 

Take  with  you,  for  entertainment  at  Summer  Resorts, 
THE  MUSICAL  TREASURE. 
225  pages  of  new  and  popular  Songs  and   Pianaforte 
pieces,  or 
SHOWER  OF  PEARLS. 

Full  of  the  best  Vocal  DuetB.    Or, 
OPERATIC  PEARLS. 

Full  of  the  best  Opera  Songs.    Or, 
PIANIST'S  ALBUM. 

Full  of  the  best  Piano  pieces.    Or, 
PIANO-FORTE  GEMS. 

Full  of  the  best  Piano  pieces. 
Each  of  the  above  five  books  costs  $2.50  in  boards,  or 
$3.00  in    cloth.    Has  more  than  200  large  pages  full  of 
popular  music,  and  either  book  is  a  most  entertaining 
companion  to  a  lover  of  muBic. 

Specimens  of  the  STANDARD  sent,  for  the  present, 
post-paid,  for  $1.25,  and  of  the  other  hooks  for  the  iv 
tail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  k  CO.,  New  York. 


PuitciiABKits  pleusu  flay  ad  vertiaed  in  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


IRON  AXLE 


Treadwell&Co. 


It  will  pay  any  man  who  wants  a  Wagon  to  exuiuino 
"  The  Whitewater."  It  has  the  reputation  of  bein  g  the 
BEST  Farm  Wagon  ever  sold  in  California.  All  sizes 
for  sale  by  TREADWELL  k  CO.,  Sole  Agents,  San  Fran- 
cisco.    tW  Send  for  Price  List.  eow. 
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Important    to    Wool    Growers. 


PURE    BLOODED 

FRENCH    MERINO    RAMS 

FOB.    SALE    BY    ROBERT    BLACOW, 
Of  Centerville,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 

Those  Rami  are  guaranteed  to  be  pare  blooded  French 
Merino,  and  I  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  them 
from  those  who  desire  to  see  or  purchase  the  best  and 
purest  of  stock.  Ibv3-6m 


LANDRUM    &    RODG-ERS, 


£uSBr 


Impobters  and  Dealers  in 

Cotswold  Sheep  and  An- 
gora  Goats. 


A  large  lot  of  Angora  Goats  and  Cotswold  Sheep  for 
sale.  Also  UK)  Southdown  and  Cotswold  (Trailed  Rama, 
and  Angora  graded  Rucks  up  to  81-32, 

All  of  the  above  will  be  sold  on  reasonable  terms  and 
delivered  on  the  cars  at  Watsonville  free  of  charge. 

We  are  expecting  a  largo  lot  of  Goats  from  the  East. 


Address 
2v4-:tm 


LANDRUM  &  RODGERS, 
Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


THOS.  BUTTERFIELD  &  SON, 

Breeders  and  Importers  of  the 

Cotswold,  Lincoln,  Leicester, 

Texel  and  South  Down 

ALSO,    THE    ANCORA    COAT. 

Now  offer  for  sale  the  Pure  Bred  and  High  Grades. 
We  have  a  good  lot  of  Bucks  of  crosses  between  the 
Cotswold  ami  South  Down,  between  the  Lincoln  and 
Leicester,  ami  the  Lincoln  and  Merino. 

THOS.  BUTTERFIELD  &  SON, 

3v4-10t  Hollister,  Monterey  County,  Cal. 


FULL    BLOODED    STOCK    FOR    SALE. 


The  undersigned  has  perfected  arrangements  to  re- 
ceive coaaigniiieiltfl  of  the  Best  Bred  Stock  from  Europe 
and  the  Eastern  States,  consisting  of  snort-horned! 
Durham,  Devon  and  Alderney  Cattle;  Cotswold,  span. 
ish  Merino  and  Silesian  Sheep;  Angora  (loafs;  Berk. 
shire  and  Essex  Swino.  All  of  which  will  be  sold  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  pedigrees  guaranteed.  Persons 
living  in  I  tali  or  Nevada,  by  giving  timely  notice,  may 
have  stock  delivered  on  their  way  westward,  thereby 
saving  the  cost  of  freight  back. 

26v3-tf  ROBERT  BECK. 


WATT    Sc    MCLENNAN, 

WOOL    COMMISSION     MERCHANTS. 

fi-25  Sansome  street,  corner  Jackson,  SAN  FRAN'CISCO. 


Receive     Consignments    of    Wool,    Sheep 
Skins,  Bides,  etc.    Liberal  advances  made  to 
consignors.     Keep  on  hand  the  best  quality  of 
Wool  Sacks,  Twines,  and  other  supplies. 
10v3-3m 


'I'llK      OLD 


Maple     Leaf    Nursery. 


Has  constant- 
varieties  of 
ORNAMENT- 
GREEN  and 
SHRUBS;  also  : 
ment  of  Choice 
merous  to 
Green  House 
ers  and  Bulbs, 


ly  on  hand  all 
fS  FRUIT  AND 
A  L  EVER. 
DECIDUOUS 
a  large  assort- 
ROSES  too  nu- 
m  e  11  t  i  0  n  . 
Plants,  Flow- 
Garden,  Grass 


and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  are  for  sale  by 

L.  M.  NEWSOM,  Proprietor, 
12v3-tf  Washington  street,  Brooklyn.  Cal. 


H.  K.  CUMM1NG8. 
1858. 


J.  M.  MAXWELL. 
1H71. 


HENRY  K.  CUMMINGS  &  CO., 

Wholesale   Fruit  and  Produce   Commission 
House, 

ESTABLISHED    1858. 

416  and  417  Davis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 

30  interests  that  will  conflict  with  those  of  the  producer. 

4v2S-ly 


GEORGE    HUGHES, 
FRUIT,    PRODUCE, 

And     General     Commission     Merchant, 

313  and  315  Washington  street, 
Between  Front  and  Battery SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HOUSE  ESTABLISHEDIN  1850. 
MvJ-tim 


SEED    WHEAT. 


If    you    want    clean  Wheat,  buy   "HUNTER'S   IM- 
PROVED GRAIN  SEPARATOR."    It   separates  all  the 
Chess,  Mustard,  Barley,  Oats,  etc.,  from  the  Wheat,  and 
does  Its  work  rapidly.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
WTESTER   &    CO., 

3v4-3m  17  New  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


THE    PATENT 

Novelty  Mill  and  Grain  Separator 


Is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  of  the  age  for 
cleaning  and  separating  grain,  while  it  combines  all  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  r  Irflt  rllWW  tanning  Mill  It  also 
far  excels  anything  that  has  been  invented  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  grain.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  OH  all 
the  different  kinds  of  Mixed  Grain.  It  takes  out  Mus- 
tard, (Irass  Seeds,  Barli  y  and  Oats,  and  makes  two  dis- 
ttrn  1  qualities  "f  wheat  if  desired. 

For  further  information  apply  to  R.  STONE. 

lvl-:im  422  Battery  street,  San  Francisco. 


Three  si-es,  warranted  to  clear,  from  CO  to  200  bushels 
per  hour,  acoordlng  to  size.    Pi  Ices,  $40,  $50  and  $75. 

First  Premiums  at  California  State  Fairs  in  1870  and 
1871.  Warranted  to  separate  Mustard  Bead,  Cheat,  Bar- 
ley and  Oats,  from  Wh-  at.  Chans  the  Morning  Glory 
Seed  from  Alfalla. 

Circulars  mailed  on  application.    Address 

NASH,  MILLER  &  CO., 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers,  Sacramento.  Cal. 

N.  B.— All  the  Nash  &  Cutts  Steam  Separators  are 
fully  warranted.  3v4-15t 


C  P.  8HEFFTELP.       N.  W.  8PAULDINO.        J.  PATTEItSON. 


Pacific   Saw    Manufacturing   Co., 

17  and  19  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco. 
HEAPING    AND     MOWINd     MACHINE    SECTIONS 
made  to  order— Three  Dollars  per  Dozen.    SAW'S  of  every 
description  on  hand  and  made  to  order.    All  work  war- 
rantor!, llvii-tf 
ir,v3-3m 


Wanted,  Agents 


$100  to  $250  per  month,  everywhere,  male  and 
female,  to  introduce  the  Latest  improved,  most  Simple 
and  pi  t 

Shuttle    Sewing    Machine 

Ever  invented.  We  challenge  the  world  to  compete 
with  it.  Price  only  $18,  and  fully  warranted  for  five 
years,  making  the  Elastic  Lock  Stitch,  alike  on  both 
sides.  The  same  as  all  the  high  priced  Shuttle  ma- 
chines.    Also,    the    celebrated    and    latest    improved 

Common  Sense  Family  Sewing-  Machine. 
Price  only  $15,  and  fully  warranted  for  five  years. 
machines  will  Stitch,  Hem,  Fell,  Tuck,  Quilt, 
Cord,  Bind,  Braid  and  Embroider  in  a  most  superior 
manner,  and  are  warranted  to  do  all  work  that  can  be 
done  on  any  high  priced  machine  in  tho  world.  For 
Circulars  and  terms,  address  s.  WVNKOOP  &  CO.  2054, 
Ridge  avenue,  or  P.  O.  Box  272C,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

22vMm 

SAVE    $40!     WHY   PAY   $80? 


THE    IMI'ltOVED 

Home    Shuttle   Sewing    Machine. 

PRICE    $40. 

This  has  no  superior  as  a  Family  Machine.  It  uses  a 
Shuttle  and  Straight  Needle  and  two  threads.  It  makes 
the  Lock  Stitch  (alike  on  both  sides).  It  is  simple, 
easy  to  understand,  and  light  to  run.  Send  for  a  Circu- 
lar.   Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

E.  W.  HAINES,  General  Agent, 

17   New  Montgomery  street,    Grand   Hotel    Building, 

San  Feancisco. 


AVERILL'S 
CHEMICAL     PAINT, 

Of  any  desired  Shade  or  Color, 
Mixed  ready  for  application,  and  sold  by  the  gallon. 

It  is  Cheaper,  Handsomer,  more  Durable  and  Elastic 
than  the  best  of  any  other  Paint. 

Office,  corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets,  San 
Francisco.    Send  for  sample  card  and  price  list 

16v23-3m  HELr  &  JEWELL,  Agents. 


Endless    Chain    Elevator, 

FOR   RAISING   WATER    FROM   WELLS. 

BALL  &  CRARY,  Patentees. 


The  inventor  claims  that  his  ELEVATOR  excels  any 
other  apparatus  that  has  ever  been  brought  before  the 
public  for  the  purpose  of  raising  water  from  wells.  Its 
ehief  merits  are       1'irM —  The    u;it.-r   is   obtained  from  the 

well  in  a  purer  and  colder  state,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
drawn  from  near  the  bottom.    Seeomi— It  is  operated  with 
difficulty,  particularly  in  lifting  a  certain  amount 
Of  water  from  any  depth  in  a  L'ivi-n  tine  ,  as  eompai 

any  other  mode.  Third—It  obviates  all  necessity  for  going 
down  into  the  well  In  potting  in  thi  machinery,  or  for  re- 
pairing the  same,  as  such  labor  can  tie  performed  at  the 
surface.  Fourth— It  can  bo  easily  taken  nut  of  one  well 
and  transferred  to  another.    Fifth  kbtetoset 

out  of  repair— hut  when  repairs  are  neoessary  they  ean  De 
easily  made  by  any  "in- .  the  action  made  by  the  jSndleea 
Chain  anil  buckets  keens  the  will  properly  ventilated: 
there  is  te.  possibility  for  the  person  operating  it  [nor  for  a 
child!  to  fall  int..  the  will. 

P.  S. — These  Elevators  are  now  being  made  by  new 
machinery  in  St.  Louis,  5Io.,  and  will  1h-  suld  at  a  re- 
duction of  Jlu  or  more  mi  form*  r  prices.  They  will  be 
on  exhibition  at  the  State  Faib  in  Sacrament  i  this 
season 

For  circulars  and  particulars  address 


2vltf 


JOHN  A.  BALL, 

Grass  Valley,  Nevada  Co.,  Cal. 


THE 


Will  sew  everything  needed  In  a  family,  from 
the  heaviest  to  the  lightest  fabric 

IT  Hill  s  MORE  WORK, 

MURE  KINDS  OF  WORK, 

AXD  r.lilllt  WORK, 
Than  any  other  machine. 

If  there  is  a  Florence  Revfiiif.  Ma- 
chine within  one  thousand  miles  of 
iSan  Francisco  not  working  ■well  anil 
giving  entire  satisfaction,  if  I  am  in- 
formed of  it,  it  will  lie  attended  to 
without  expense  of  any  kind  to  the 
owner. 

SAMUEL  HILL,  Agent, 

19  New  Montgomery  Street, 
Grand  Hotel  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  maniple*  nf 
the  rrorl;.  Active  Agentn  tvtntUtt  in 
every  place. 


FAIRBANKS. 


THE    UNITED    STATES 

6,000  to  40,000  Pounds  Capacity. 

THE    SAME     SCALE     IS     USED    FOR    WEIGHING 
CATTLE,    HOGS,    ETC. 

Scales  of  every  kind.    Address 

FAIRBANKS  &  HUTCHINSON, 

lJu  California  Btreet,  San  Francisco. 

Agents  for  Miles'  Alakm  Money  Drawees. 
17v3-cowbpfiia 


MINING  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PRESS 

AND 

PAC1TI0    BUEAL    PRESS 
STEA3I 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTNG  OFFICE, 

No.  414  Clay  Street, 


Below  Hansoms, 


San   Francisco 


SPAULDING    &    BARTO 


PBOPBIETOHS. 


EVERY  VARIETY  OF 


PRINTING, 

FOB 

Business  Men,  Corporations, 

rAnMEns, 

AND    ALL 

Branches    of   Industry, 


F.IF.1  CTF.D    IN  TILE 


BEST    MANNER, 
AT     REASONABLE      PRICES 


Music  Printing 

Executed  correctly  and  with  dispatch. 
Hoke,  Swkkt  IIomk.  _    "  ^^ 


Mill      pleaa-nraa  and        pal  -  a  ■  ces, 
"  Live      and     Let    Live," 

Having  recently  added  a  large  assortment  of  new  and 
elegant  modern  Typos,  together  with  one  of  It.  Hoe's 
BTEAM  (•VJ.IMiKK  JOB  PBESBE8,  we  are  prepared 
I"  execute  all  kinds  of  Fine  Printing  equal  to  the  heat 
work  done  either  here  or  in  the  East,  and  at  prices  as  low 
as  in  Chicago — or  anywhere 

•^"Catalogues  for  Nurseries  m  ally  printed.    *We  have 
;i  great  variety  of  wood  engravings  especially  ratted  for 
this  work.    Orders  solicited. 
Aililress: 

si'.U  l.lUN'i;  a  BASTO, 

(P.  O.  Box  582.)  414  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco. 

To    Parties    About    Building. 

A  person  who  is 
OOmpetant  to  prepare 
plans  and  take  charge 
of  the  constriuti.iii  dJ 
D  welling*', Milli*, Bridg- 
es, or  other  ■rohltoo- 
tural  improvements, 
will  make  favorable 
engagements  with  per- 
sons or  corporations  in 
the  City  or  the  interior." 
Has  had  full  experience 
on  this  coast,  and  can 
insure  good  satisfac- 
tion. Address  EDW.  W.  TIFFT, 
5-v24-sa                  No.  62G  Jessie  street,  San  FranciBCo 


LONGSHORE'S     COMBINATION     TOOL. 


This  device  is  just  what  its  name  indicates.  Aa  a 
Kitchen  Toot,  it  is  indispensable  It  will  tit  and  lift 
with  perfect  safety,  any  Stove  Lid,  Frying  Pan,  Pie  Pan, 
Pot.  Kettle,  or  any  other  vessel  or  dish  used  about  a 
stove.  It  is  a  complete  tool  for  stretching  carpets, 
driving  tacks,  pulling  tacks,  kc.kc.  It  answers  the 
double  purpose  of  hammer  and  pincers,  and  is  also  a 
good  Nut  Cracker.  It  is  made  of  the  best  malleable 
iron,  and  the  Hammer,  Pincers  and  tack  puller  are  all 
hardened  so  as  to  stand  the  roughest  usage.  An  Agent 
is  wanted  in  every  town  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  sell  tins 
valuable  little  implement.  Retail  price  fifty  cents. 
Special  inducements  to  agents. 

WIESTER    &    CO., 

17  New  Montgomery  St.  (under  Grand  Hotel),  S.  F. 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  COVERING  FOR 
THE    FOOT. 

Good    Cable    Screw    Wire 
BOOTS    AND    SHOES. 


CHINESE  SERVANTS  AND  LABORERS 
of  all  kinds  furnished  at  the  shortest  notice  by  apply- 
ing to  WOLF  &  CO.,  610  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 
II I M  Bui 
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IMPORTANT  TO   FARMERS. 


It  will  be  tothe  interest  of  the  Farmers  of  California 
to  know  that  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
manufacturers  of  the 

KIRBY  REAPING  &  MOWING  MACHINES 

Have  established  an  office  on  the  corner  of  Clay  and  Da- 
vis streets,  San  Francisco,  for  the  sale  of  their  Celebrated 
Machines.  The  KIRBY  COMBINED  is  a  machine  that 
has  been  favorably  known  on  this  coast  for  the  last  ten 
years.  Its  performance  as  a  reaper  or  mower,  as  a 
hand-rake  or  self-rake  machine,  has  never  been  ex- 
celled; and  while  it  has  kept  up  with  all  the  late  im- 
provements, we  present  it  this  year  with  the  new  BAL- 
TIMORE SELF-RARE,  which  has  proved  itself  to  be 
all  that  can  be  required  in  that  line. 


We  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  two-wheeled 
kirby  mower,  a  late  in  vention  of  three  years  successful 
test.  It  embraces  several  new  features  which  no  other 
two-wheeled  Mower  has  ever  yet  attained,  and  which 
gives  it  several  advantages  which  no  other  machine  of 
its  kind  possesses,  among  which  are, 

1st — A  jointed  pitman,  which  allows  the  knife  or 
cutter-bar  to  work  on  any  angle  without  extra  strain 
or  friction. 

2d — It  can  be  run  with  a  stiff  or  limber  pole,  as 

DE8ERED. 

3d — The  points  of  the  yards  or  fingers  can  be  made  to 
pick  at  any  angle  to  suit  the  condition  of  grass  or  ground. 

4th — The  driver's  seat  is  also  a  lever  to  command  the 
heel  of  the  Cutter-bar,  and  also  to  change  the  pick  of 
the  guards. 

5th — A  new  device  of  the  Pitman,  expressly  designed 
for  California,  by  which  it  will  take  up  its  own  weir, 
thus  preventing  shake  or  jar  and  the  breaking  of  the 
knives    . 

There  are  other  points  of  advantage  we  will  omit  to 
mention,  but  which  can  be  readily  seen  by  the  Farmer 
on  investigation. 

We  design  to  have  local  agencies  at  all  the  principal 
points  of  trade  in  the  State,  where  the  Farmer  can  inves- 
tigate the  merits  of  the  Machines  before  purchasing 
elsewhere. 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO. 
Corner  Clay  and  Davis  streets,  San  Francisco. 

By  OMAR  JEWELL,  Manager.  18v3-3m 


Hill's  Patent  Eureka  Gang  Plow. 


THE    "JONES"   PLOW. 

Manufactured   by   the  Naperville  Agricultural   "Works,   Naperville,  Illinois. 

First  they  are  unlike  other  Plows— Because  they  completely  pulverize  the  soil,  and  run  perfectly  true. 
Because— They  all  have  Adjustable  Beams,  and  CAN  BE  USED  RY  EITHER  TWO  OR  THREE  HORSES. 
Because-  THEY  SCOUR  WHERE  ALL  OTHERS  FAIL. 
Because— THEY  DO  TWO  KINDS  OF  WORK,  thus  saving  to  the  farmer  ONE  PLOW. 


DOUBLE    SHIN,  the     common 

run  of  plows. 

Chemically  Hardened  Steel  Mould  Boards.  ?£»SSJ**J 

AKE  \  XCTOR- 
IOUS  OVER 
ALL  OTHERS 
in  the  various 
plowing  trials 
in  which  they 
have  been 
UBed. 

Only  the 
best  class  of 
material  is 
used  in  them 
—  the  finest 
grade  of  steel 
They  are  HARDENED  ALL  THROUGH  (not  case-hardened,  or  merely  hardened 

on  the  surface,)  but  by  the  use  of  CHEMICALS  KNOWN  ONLY  TO  OURSELVES,  we  refine  the  steel   and  MAKE 

EVERY  MOULD  BOARD  CLEAR  THROUGH  AS  HARD  AS  FLINT. 
The  Jones  Plow  completely  refutes  the  old  notion  that  no  plow  can  work  equally  well  in  stubble  or  sod.    We 

warrant  them  to  do  it  in  every  instance.     No  matter  if  every  other  plow  manufacturer  has  failed   to  make  such  a 

plow.    We  have  succeeded.  Let  time  merit  decide;  if  you  have  any  doubt,  TRY  THEM— WITH  YOUR  FAVORITE, 

a  nd  keep  the  one  you  like  best. 

TJREADWELH.    &    CO., 


Because-They 
are  the  light- 
est draft  plow 
made, and  will 
not  kill  your 
horses.  Be- 
cause every 
plow  is  war- 
ranted and  can 
be  tried,  and 
if  it  fails  may 
be  returned. 
Because  they 
are  honestly 
made, and  will 
wear  one  third 
longer  than 
and  the  best  quality  of  Lumber 
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Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  San  Francisco. 


Hooker's      Patent     Direct     Acting     Steam     Pump. 


SIMPLE,  CHEAP  AND 
DURABLE. 

Adapted  for  all  pur- 
poses for  which  Steam 
Pumps  are  used.  Manu- 
factured by. the  inventor 
and  patentee,  at  Hooker's 
Machine  Works,  No.  112 
Spear  street,  San  Francisco. 

B&-  SEND    FOR    CIRCULAR. 


N.  B.— Also  manufacturer  of  Hooker's  Deep  Well  and  Double-Acting  Force  Pump.    Received  the  Silver 


STUDEBAKER     WAGONS 


Have  become 

The  Standard  Wagons  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

For  Quality, 

Durability, 

Light  Runnino, 

Good  Proportion, 

and  Excellent  Style, 
They   Have    110    Peer, 
Iron  Axle, 

Thimble  Skein, 

Header  and 

Spring  Wagons, 
Of  all  sizes,  with  heavy  tires  rivited  on,  always  on 
hand  and  sold  for  $100  to  $165. 

Having  established  a  Manufactory  to  build  Wagons, 
Beds,  Brakes  and  Seats,  I  am  better  prepared  than 
ever  to  furnish 

Just  the  Kinds  of  "Wagons  Needed, 
As  I  make  a  specialty  of  the  wagon  trade. 

The  attention  of  Deaiers  is  especially  requested. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

16v3-3m  E.  E.  AMES,  General  Agent. 

Factory  and  Depot,  217  and  219  K  street,  Sacramento. 


Medal  awarded  at  the  last  Mechanics'  Fair  in  San  Francisco. 
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BRIGHT    UNION     SAFETY    LAMP. 

A    CALIFORNIA    INVENTION. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  these 
Plows,  are  entitled  to  preference  over  any  other  Plow 
in  use.  They  are  made  of  the  best  material,  and  every 
Plow  warranted.  They  are  of  light  draught,  easily 
adapted  to  any  depth,  and  are  very  easily  handled. 

They  will  plow  any  kind  of  soil,  and  leave  the  ground 
in  perfect  order. 

FIRST    PREMIUMS! 

These  Plows  have  taken  First  Premiums  at  the  State 
Fair,  at  the  Northern  Distriit  Fair,  at  the  Upper  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Fair,  and  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
Premium  of  $40  for  the  best  Gang  Plow,  after  a  fair  test 
and  competition  with  the  leading  Plows  of  the  State. 

Champion  Deep-Tilling  Stubble  Plow, 

Took  the  First  Premium  over  all  competitors  at  the 
State  Fair,  1H71.     It  furrows  14  in.  deep  and  24  wide 
This  Gang  Plow  combines  durability  with  cheapness, 

being  made  entirely  of  iron  by  experienced  workmen,  of 

the  best  material.     Over  three  hundred  are  now  in  use, 

and  all  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  at  Marysville  by 

HILL.  &  KNAUGH, 

And  also  by  most  leading  Agricultural  Dealers  in  the 
State.    Send  at  once  for  Circulars,  prices,  etc.       21v3 

MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON'S 

C5 


Took  the  Premium  ovor  all  at  the  great  Plowing 
Match  in  Stockton,  in  1870. 

This  Plow  is  thoroughly  made  by  practical  men  who 
have  been  long  in  the  business  and  know  what  is  re 
quired  in  the  construction  of  Gang  Plows.  It  lsqnickly 
adjusted.  Sufficient  play  is  given  so  thatthe  tongue  will 
pass  over  cradle  knolls  without  changing  the  working 
position  of  the  shares.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the 
wheels  themselves  govern  the  action  of  the  Plow  cor- 
rectly. It  has  various  points  of  superiority,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  as  the  Best  and  Most  Desirable  Gang  Plow 
in  the  world.    Send  for  circular  to 

MATTESON    &   WILLIAMSON, 

14v2-3m  Stockton,  Cal. 

A.    New    JFii-m. 

JEWELL  &  FLINT,  General  Commisston 
Merchants,  and  Sacramento  Agents  for  Walter  A. 
Wood'B  Harvesting  Machines,  No.  39  Front  street,  be- 
tween J  and  K,  Sacramento.  G.  R.  JEWELL, 

15v3-3m  T.  B.  FLINT. 


Thimble-Skein  Farm  Wagons. 


IWCr-n, 


JUST    RECEIVED    FROM 
THE      CELEBRATED      ZITFELT     &     CO., 

Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis.,  established  in  1850.    Also  the 

Celebrated    La   Belle    Wagon, 

Manufactured  by  FARNSWORTH,  WOODWARD  &  CO., 
At  Fon  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Price  List  of  either  of  the  above  named  Wagons. 


3  in  Running  Gear. 
3H  "  "  "  • 
3* 


.$90 
.  95 
.100 
.110 


3      in  Thimble  Skein . .  $120 
3H  "         "  "     ..   125 

3)4  "        "  "     ..  130 

i      •'        "  "     ..  140 

Above  prices  include  Box 
and  Top-Box,  Spring-Seat, 
Brake,  Double  and  Single- 
Trees,  Stay  Chains,  Neck- 
Yoko  and  Wrench.  Racks 
with  California  Brakes,  in 
lieu  of  Boxes,  $5  additional. 

All  sizes  of  Wagons  with  Boxes,  Brakes  and  Spring 
Seats,  or  without.  All  Wagons  are  manufactured  to  my 
order  for  this  coast,  and  are  warranted  for  two  years  in 
any  climate,  and  will  be  delivered  on  board  of  any  boat 
or  railroad  cars  free  of  expense  to  the  purchaser. 

DAVID    33-    MILLER'S, 

IMPORTER    AND    MANUFACTURER, 

715  Market  street,  near  Third San  Francisco. 

19v4-»m 


Above  prices  include 
Double  and  Single-Trees, 
Stay  Chains,  Neck-Yoke 
and  Wrench. 


Patented  May  30, 1871.     Is  the  Best  and  Safest  Lamp  ever 
put  in  the  market,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1st.— The  Lamp  is  constructed  with  two  tubes,  as  will  be 
seen  in  cut.  the  outside  one  (D)  intended  only  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  burner,  and  the  inside  one  (O)  to  contain  oil  and 
receive  the  wick.  As  there  is  no  connection  between  these 
tubes,  it  will  be  evident  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  commu- 
nicating any  heat  to  the  oil ;  and  as  long  as  the  oil  in  a  Lamp 
can  he  kept  perfectly  cool,  there  is,  of  course,  no  chance  for  an 
explosion. 

This  Lamp  is  the  only  one  ever  invented  in  which  this  result 
has  been  secured. 

2d.— When  the  burner  is  attached  to  the  Lamp  it  wi'.l  be 
seen  that  there 
is  no  opportu- 
nity for  the  oil 
toescape  should 
the  Lamp  be 
o verturne  d, 
and  in  case  any 
accident  sho'ld 
occur  the  worst 
consequences 
that  could  en- 
sue wou'd'  be 
the  breaking  of 
a  chimney  or 
shade.  From 
these  facts  it 
will  be  evident 
that  those  who 
nf°«l.t„thisI''',ml'  wi"  secure  themselves  against  the  possibility 

w   °S,?xl'Tlosi°n  arising  from  the  use  of  kerosene  oil. 
^„„™    JneLamp  is  strongly  and  well  made,  attractive  in  ap- 
ii  ai.ince,  anil  something  entirely  new  and  novel.    It   will  burn 
Keiosene  adapted  to  any  burner.    With  all  of  these  advantages 
Jin^Ii  V    ines  cl,eaPnes8,  and  from  present  indications  it  is  tles- 

jti     ".^"mo  very  popular. 
fr«.     »i         .  tube  to  wnlch  the  burner  is  attached  (D)  is  free 
iiom  tne  tube  of  the  oil  (O),  and  a  space  for  air,  passing  from 
thf    •iw!!r  end'  between  the  tube  of  the  burner  and  tho  tube  of 

Zl"  kfens  •*  always  cool. 

5th.— Tue  burner  is  the  cause  of  generating  the  gas  in  a 
Lamp,  it  can- 
not do  it  in  this 
Lamp,  as  the 
burner  is  set  on 
a  tube  which 
contains  no  oil, 
consequently  it 
cannot  make 
any  tras. 

lith  — in  case 
of  accident,  the 
Lamp  tailing  or 
thrown  over,  by 
which  many  ex- 
plosions occur, 
is  the  cause  of 
the  oil  ru-hing 
to  the  flame.  In 
this  Lamp  it  in 
not  so;  It  can 
be  thrown  over  and  cannot  send  the  oil  tothe  flame;  it  will  run 
from  it,  so  the  o  is  no  danger  of  catching  fire. 


This  Lamp  can  be  filled  from  the  fount,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  screw. 

This  Lamp  can  be  attached  to  any  Chandelier  or  Bracket 
made. 

State  and  County  Rights  for  Sale.    Agents  Wanted. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  AWARDED  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1870;  also  First  Premium  at  Mechanics'  Fair,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1871;  and  Silver  Medal  and  First  Premium  for 
best  Farm  Wagon,  and  First  Premium  for  the  best  im- 
proved Thimble  Skein  at  State  Fair,  1871.  Also  State 
Fair  GOLD  MEDAL  for  1871. 


ap22-3m 


E    SOULE, 

San  Quentin,  Cal. 


THE    CALIFORNIA 
Safety  Gas  Lamp. 


This  New  Gas  Lamp  takes  the 
place  of  the  Caudle,  the  Coal  Oil 
Lamp  and  Coal  Gas,  and  costs  only 

One-Half  Cent  per  Hour. 

Any  person  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  this  Lamp  Care- 
fully, will  see  that  it  will  not  ex- 
plode. 

The  fiamo  isas  white  and  brilliant 
as  coal  gas,  and  produces  neither 
Smoke  nor  Smell.  No  CIiimney  is 
Required, 

It  makes  its  own  gas  as  fast  as  it  is  required,  and  when 
the  light  is  blown  out  the  gas  ceases  to  be  generated. 
One  Burner  is  Equal  to  Six  Candles. 
This  Lamp  bums  Refined  Petroleum,  Gasoline,  Dan- 
forth's  Oil  or  Taylor's  Safety  Fluid.  Oil  expressly  pre- 
pared for  the  Lamp  furnished  by  the  undersigned  iu 
quantities  to  suit.  WIESTER  &  CO., 

17  New  Montgomery  street,  Grand  Hotel,  H.  F. 


CO-OPERATIVE    MARBLE    WORKS. 

JOHN  DANIEL  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Monuments,    Headstones,    Tombs, 

MANTEL    PIECES,     ETC., 

421    Pine    street,    between    Montgomery    and  | 

Kearny,  San  Francisco. 

21v2-ly 


The  "BRIGHT  UNION  "  and  all  Trimmings  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  Patentee, 


lvilf 


I.    J—    MEBRELL, 

No.  148  J  Street,  Sacramento. 


St.   Augustine's    College,    Benicia,    Cal. 

ENGLISH  AND  CLASSIDAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
IlovH  prepared  for  the  Universities  or  for  Business. 

Healthy  location.  New  and  large  Buildings.  Military 
discipline.    First  grade  Teachers. 

References  in  San  Francisco:  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Kip, 
Rev.  Drs.Lathrop  and  Tyman,  and  numerous  patrons. 

Trinity  Term  for  IHTi  begins  August  1st. 

For  Catalogues,  giving  particulars,  apply  to 

lv4-0t  .  REV.  W.  P.  TUCKER,  Rector,  BculcU. 
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[August  10,  1872. 


To  Inventors   in   the   Pacific 
States. 

Che.  best,    1  "'  ''"'  V:1 

to    obtain     patents,  tile     caveats,  or    transact 

■my  other  important  business  with  the  Patent 
Olnceat  Washington,  or  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, is  through  the  agency  of  DEWEY  & 
CO.,  PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  MINING 
AM)  SCIENTIFIC  PRESS,  SAN  FBAN- 
CI8C0,  an  able,  responsible,  and  Ion 
lished  linn,  and  the.  principal  agents  on  this 
Bide  of  the  continent,  they  refer  to  the  thous- 
.f  inventors  who  have  patronized  them, 

ami  to  all  prominent  business  men  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  Who  are  more  or  less  familiar 
with  their  reputation  as  straightforward  jour- 
nalists ami  patent  solicitors  and  counsellors. 
We  not  only  more  readily  apprehend  the  points 
and  secure  much  more  fully  and  quickly  the 
patents  for  our  home  inventors,  but  with  the 
influence  of  our  carefully  read  and  extensively 
circulated  journals,  we  are  enabled  to  illus- 
trate the  intrinsic  merits  of  their  patents,  and 
secure  a  due  reward  to  the  inventor,  besides 
serving  the  public  who  are  more  ready  to  give 
a  fair  trial,  and  adopt  a  good  thing,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  honest  and  intelligent 
publishers. 

To  Obtain  a  Patent, 

A  well-constructed  model  is  generally  first  need- 
ed, if  the  invention  can  well  be  thus  illustrated. 
It  must  not  exceed  12  inches  in  length  or 
flight.  When  practicable,  a  smaller  model  is 
even  more  desirable.  Paint  or  engrave  the 
name  of  the  article,  and  the  name  of  the 
inventor,  and  bis  address  upon  it. 

Send  the  model  (by  express  or  other  reliable 
conveyance),  plainly  addressed,  to  "  Dbwxi 
,fc  Co.',  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  Office, 
San  FkaNi  (BOO."  At  the  same  time,  send  a 
full  description,  embodying  all  the  ideas  and 
claims  of  the  inventor  respecting  the  im- 
provement describing  the  various  parts  and 
their  operations. 

Also  send  $15  currency,  amount  of  first  fee  of 
the  Government.  The  case  will  be  placed  on 
our  regular  file,  the  drawings  executed,  and 
the  documents  made  up,  and  soon  sent  to  the 
inventor  for  signing. 

As  soon  as  signed  and  returned  to  us  with  the 
fees  then  due  us,  it  will  be  sent  straightway 
to  the  Paten)  Office  at  Waahngton. 

When  the  invention  consists  of  a  new  article  of 
manufacture,  a  medicine,  or  a  new  composi- 
tion, samples  of  the  separated  ingredients, 
sufficient  to  make  the  experiment  (unless 
they  are  of  a  common  and  well-known  char- 
acter), and  also  of  the  manufactured  article 
itself, must  be  furnished,  with  full  description 
of  the  entire  preparation. 

For  Processes,  frequently  no  model  or  drawings 
are  necessary.  In  such  case,  the  applicant 
has  only  to  send  us  an  exact  description,  and 
what  is  desirable  to  claim. 

For  designs  no  models  are  necessary.  Dupli- 
cate drawings  are  required,  and  the  spi  cifioa- 
tions  and  other  papers  should  be  made  up 
with  care  anil  accuracy.  In  some  instances  for 
design  patents  two  photographs,  with  the 
negative,  answer  well  instead  of  drawings. 

We  do  not  require  the  personal  attendance  of 
the  inventor,  unless  the  invention  is  one  of 
great  complication.  Usually  the  business 
can  be  well  done  by  correspondence. 

For  filing  a  caveat,  which  affords  the  inventor 
protection  for  one  year,  we  only  require  a 
rough  sketch,  and  a  clear  deseiption  of  the 
invention. 

It  will  cost  inventors  less  to  have  their 
business  thoroughly  and  speedily  done 
through  our  agency  than  to  patronize  less  able 
and  responsible  agents. 

For  further  information,  send  a  stamp  for  our 
illustrated  circular,  containing  a  digest  of  Pa- 
ten: Laws,  112  illustrated  mechanical  move- 
ments, and  Hints  and  Instkci  tioNs  regarding 
the  Knurrs  and  I'C.ivit.eiies  of  inventors  and 
patentees,  which  will  be  furnished  post  paid 
Also  a  copy  of  NEW  PATENT  LAW  of  1870. 

DEWEY  &   CO., 

I'ii  h  If  iheiK,  l*j»tt*nt  Airent*.  and    Engraver*. 

No.  35*  Montgomery  st.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OPSIK    ROLLER   A.   YE.VR 


-  FOK  THE  — 
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ANNUAL    EXHIBITION    OF    THE 

DISTRICT       HORTICULTURAL       SOCIETY 


OF     CALIFOBMA, 

To   be   held  at   their  New  and  Magnificent  Hall,  Corner  of  Post  and  Stockton  Streets, 

SAN    FBANCISCO. 


PACIFIC    COAST 


Thfalfl  -i  new  16-page  monthly  newspaper,  of  special  in- 
formation for  wholesale  ami  n 
contain  reading  of  interest  and  importance  to  all  business 

and  professional  men  on  the  coast. 

OUR  TABLE   OF   CONTEXTS 

Will  oomprise  Full  Prices  1  kuraal  and  Monthly  Rei  lew  of 
Mi-  Wholesale  Markets;  Diagi  is  of  the  Plnotnatione  <>t 
the  Produce  Markets;  Hales  of  Freight  ami  Paesengei 
Fares— corrected  monthly:  Illustrations  ami  Sketches  "i 
it  Men  ami  Buildings;  Editorials  os  tlanufaotnr 
ingand  industrial  Progress:  Departments  containing  ap- 
propriate reading  matterand  reviews f or vari 

of  trade, including  "Grocery  and  Provision;"  "Dry  Goods;" 
"Trades  and  Manufactures,"  '''..etc. 

our  first  issue  t'.r-  \i:iv  e.,n -its  of  24  pages,  embracing 
FORTY-FIVE  COLUMN'S  of  important  reading  matter- 
mostly  original  and  by  first-class  writers.  Bampli 
post  pi  ui,  [0  ots.  Yearly  subscription,  in  advance.  $1.  Sub- 
scribers to  the  Mining  ash  Scrramur  I'isk-s  ,,r  the  Pa- 
i  it  ie  BUBAL  Pbesg  will  be  supplied  at  half  price. 

Published  by  MURRAY,  DEWEY  &  CO., 
At  the  Publishing  Office  of  the  Mining  and  Scientific  i'ress 
ami  Pacific  Kurat  Press,  Sail  Francisco. 


The  Hall  is  well  arranged  and  will  hold  over  8,000  people. 

I  !e  exhibition  will  open  on  THURSDAY,  August  22d,  and  continue  for  fifteen  days. 

The  members  of  the  Horticultural  Society  are  determined  to  make  this  the  grandest  and  most  attractive 

exhibition  ever  held  on  this  coast,  and  will  introduce  many  new  and  pleasing  featm 

Over  two  thousand  dollars  in  cash  premiums  will  he  awarded  for  collections  of  plants,  Bowers,  b 
able*. 

Application  for  space  should  be  made  early  to  the  undersigned,  at  his  office  cr  by  mail. 

Articles  competing  fnr  premiums  must  be  entered  on  or  before  Tuesday,  August  20th,  and  delivered  before 
12  o'clock  on  Thursday,  August  22d. 

For  Premium  List,  Rules  and  Regulations,  and  for  all  particulars,  apply  to 

F.  A.  MILLER,  Secretary, 


augo-St 


Between  the  hours  of  4  and  5  p.  M.     Room  9,  No.  093  Clay  street. 


Do    You    Like    a    Nice,    Clean    Spring    Bed, 


ONE    THAT    WILL    NOT    GET    OUT    OF    ORDER-WILL    LAST    YOU    A     III  I  IIMI 
IF    SO,    BUY    THE 

Crandall    Patent    Spring    Bed. 


!;■  eeived  First  rreiuium,  State  Fair,  1870-71.     Also  Last  HerihfuUOB1  Fair,  1871. 
MANUFACTURED    BY    COOLEY    &    GREEN, 

938  Market  Street SAX  FBAHOTSOO. 

123  Front  Street SACRAMENTO. 

18v4-lam3m 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press  is 

an  established  success.  Our 
earnest  efforts  to  produce  a  first- 
class  illustrated  Agricultural 
Journal  on  this  coast,  upon  a 
permanent  basis — by  giving  re- 
liable information  in  good  and 
desirable  form — have  been  de- 
cidedly appreciated.  We  have  ;i 
list  of  worthy  readers  second  to 
no  weekly  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  No  journal  on  this 
side  ever  before  met  with  such 
marked  and  substantial  encour- 
agement. Our  patronage  is  still 
rapidly  extending,  and  our  patrons 
may  expect  constant  improvement 


in   our  paper 


We  will  not  go 


backward,  but  onward 


A  Call  cpon  the  Pacdeic  Rckal  Press.— While  at 
San  Francisco  we  availed  ourselves  of  the  privilege  of 
dropping  in  upon  our  friends  of  the  Pacific  Rckal 
Press,  one  of  our  most  welcomed  weekly  exchanges. 
The  firm  of  Dewey  k  Co.  has  become  a  household  word 
throughout  the  State,  from  the  dignified  and  valuable 
character  of  their  publications.  These  publications 
aim  to  meet  the  varied  interests  of  California,  and  we 
are  glad  to  know  that  they  are  all  being  sustained  gen- 
erously. During  our  trip  through  the  State  we  met  at 
nearly  every  point  one  or  other  of  their  issues. 

Besides  the  Rubal  Pbess,  they  publish  the  Scientific 
Press,  which  ably  serveB  the  mining  and  other  indus- 
trial Interests  "1  the  district. 

Recently  they  have  added  a  monthly  sixteen-page 
newspaper  of  special  interest  to  wholesale  and  retail 
tradesmen,  called  the  Pacific  Coast  Mercantile  Di- 
rector. 

In  all  these  enterprises  we  wish  our  friends  abundant 

and   we   shall    long  remember    their  cordial 

'  •■■tended  a  stray  editor  sojourning  a  day  or  two 

iu  their  beautiful  city. —J'hilad > IphiaJournalof  Ihr  Farm. 


WILLCOX   &   GIBBS 

IMPROVED    NOISELESS 

Family      Sewing       Machine 

IS  THE  BEST  IN  THE  MARKET. 

It  is  the  Most  Simple, 

Easy  to  run  (a  child  can  operate  it) ,  not  liable  to  get  out 

of  order,  sews  the  heaviest  or  lightest  goods,  and 

is  remarkable  for  the  great  variety. pcrfec- 

tiun  and  durability  of  its  work. 

It  is  the  only  Machine 

Making  the  triple-threaded  seam,  with  the  twisted  loor 
sritch,  the  strongest  and  most  elastic  made. 

The   "Willcox   &   Oibbs 

Received  the  only  honorable  mention  and  strong  recom. 
mendation  at  the  last  Stockton  Agricultural  1'air. 

Its  Work  Received  the  First  Premium 

At  the  San  Francisco  Mechanics'  Institute  Fair,  1871. 

Don't  Fail  to  Kxsiniiiio. 

«3-  PERFECT    SATISFACTION   GUARANTEED. 
Other  Machines  taken  in  part  payment. 
Call  on  or  address 

WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO., 

113  Post  Street,  S.  F. 
22v2-9m 


GUAVA  AND  MANGO  SEEDS. 

Just  received,  a  fresh  supply  of  Sweet,  Stra wherry, 
and  Souu  GTJAVA;  MANiiO  ;  MANGOSTEEN  ;  line 
PALMS.  Also  a  fine  collection  of  Seeds  of  rare  Sand- 
wich Island  Plants  ;  Australian  Blue  Gum  Tree 
[  sorts  ;  a  general  assortment  of 
SEEDS,  rare  PLANTS,  BULBS,  etc.  At  the  Old  Maud. 
Catalogues,  per  mail,  free.        E.  E.  MOORE, 

425  Washington  street, 
Bvt-tt  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Purchasers  please  say  advertised  iu  Pacific  Run]  Press. 


Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Angora    or    Cashmere 
GOATS 

—  OF  — 

PURE    BLOOE 

—  AND  — 

A.LL     GRADES. 


For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Location,  foil 
miles  from  Railroad  Station,  connecting  with  all  part 
of  the  State.     For  particulars  address 

N.  GILMORE 
El  Dorado,  El  Dorado  county, 
6v3-tf  •  California. 


EUGENE    F.    DEWEY'S 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

ALSO, 

Grass  and  Clover  Sced.s. 
Trees,   Plants,    Roots,    Etc., 

For  Sale  at  Who]  |  ]  by 

QEO.    JP.    WI.VF.NTER, 

No-  317  Washington  Street, 

VJ~  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

GTJ^VIVO. 

100  Barrels  Guano  for  Sale, 

In  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 
6v2-ly-16p  GEO.  F.  SILVESTER. 

OAKLAND    POULTRY    YARDS, 

Corner  Sixteenth  and  Castro  Streets. 

SEASON    OF    1872. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  Pure  Bred  Poultry 

Carefully  packed  in  handled  boxes  with  elastic 

bottoms,  and  guaranteed  to  carry  safely 

to  any  part  of  the  country. 


The   Most   Complete  Invention   for  Opening- 
Cans    ever    Invented. 

No  family  that  uses  canned  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Sar- 
dines or  Oysters,  should  be  without  one  of  these  con- 
venient household  tools.  No  Restaurant,  Hotel  or  Oys- 
ter Saloon  can  afford  to  do  without  one.  It  will  cut  any 
shaped  hole,  from  a  triangle  to  a  perfect  circle,  one 
sample  sent  postage  free  for  75  cents. 


Address 


WIESTER  *  CO., 

No.  17  New  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


beni  Stamp  for  Circular  to 

GEO.    B.    BAYLEY, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 
CHOICE    POULTRY. 

P.  0.  Box  659,  San  Francisco. 

GLEN  FLORA 

Stock  Breeding   Association. 

Successors  to  0.  C.  &  R.    H.   Parks,  Waukccan.  111.    Di- 
ed under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Importers  and  Breeders  of 

SHORT-HORNED     CATTLE 

Thoroughbred  and   Trotting   Hordes,  Cotewold 
p,    Improved    Berkshire*,    and 
l'tire-Bred   Poultry  in   Great 
>  arieties 

Stock  of  all  kinds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.    Send  for 
giving  full  description.    Addreas 

C.  C.  PARKS.  Pres't., 
13v3-tf  WAI  KKtiAN.  ILL. 


R.  M.  CHAMBERLIN  &  CO., 

COMMISSION 

Merchants 

ASH  DEiLKKS  IN 

Flour,     Grain. 

-\vo<> I  .. 

Hides,  Butter, 
Eggs,  Etc.,  Etc. 

N.  B.  — Office  of 
the  OU  Cake  Meal 
Co. 

SEEDS  of  all  kinds  advised  and  furnished  by  appli- 
cation. 

228  Clay  Street,  near  Front. 
9M-lm 


Every 

Description  of 
Farming, 


Machinery 


FOR  THE  HARVEST  OF  "12,  IXCI  .t'PINO  IIOAPLEYS 
portable  Engines,  Russi  U'«  Threebj  rs,  Halni  »'  Headers, 

Wood'!  Prize  Mowers.  Hall's  and  McL'ormick's  Reapers 
Kirby's   Mowers  ami   I  ader-Wagons,   Stude- 

baker    Farm    Wagons,     Horse-Potrers,     Trucks.     Hay- 
.  Scythes,  Snaths,  Hakes.  Cradle*, 
'ultivators,   Hay   Cutters,   etc.,  etc.,   all    at   less 
than    lir.  i    the   old   Farmer!,'   Agricultural 

Warehouse  and  pot  of 

TREADWELL    &    CO., 

Market,  cor.  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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The  South  Downs. 


We  give  in  our  illustration  this  week,  a  beau- 
tiful engraving  of  the  most  elegant  breed  of 
sheep  known  to  amateurs  or  fancy  breeders. 
The  originals  were  the  property  of  John  D. 
Patterson,  of  Westfield,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  Brooklyn,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal,  James  M. 
Patterson  having  the  charge  of  the  Alameda 
branch  of  the  business,  to  whom  communica- 
tions can  be  addressed. 

The  general  characteristics  of  this  breed  are, 
a  fine  form,  wool  short,  close  and  curled,  and 
entirely  free  from  spiry  projecting  hairs;  the 
flesh  is  finely  grained  and  of  good  flavor. 

They  are  considered  the  most  important  race  j  ures 
of  sheep  in  England. 


Wool  in  Boston. 

A  late  review  of  the  condition  of  the  wool 
trade  in  the  Boston  market  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  our  caution  to  California  growers 
was  well  given.  Wool  is  not  advancing  in 
price,  and  the  foreign  receipts  are  simply  enor- 
mous. 

California  wool  is  attracting  much  attention, 
but  more  on  account  of  its  comparative  cheap- 
ness than  any  merit  of  quality;  and  brings  no 
more  than  it  did  the  same  time  last  year,  and 
no  prospect  of  a  rise.  It  is  now  easy  to  see 
that  the  high  prices  of  last  spring  were  purely 
speculative  and  that  most  buyers  at  high  fig- 
were    losers    from    such    investments. 


Should  the  demand  during  the  present 
month  permit  of  free  sales,  holders  will  proba- 
bly incline  to  be  firmer  in  their  views,  but  un- 
less the  outlook  for  Woolen  Goods  is  more  fa- 
vorable, manufacturers  are  not  likely  to  re- 
spond, and  a  dull  reaction  will  inevitably  result; 
therefore  the  more  prudent  Consignors  will  be 
likely  to  see  their  interest  in  meeting  the  mark- 
ket  moderately,  rather  than  entertain  views 
which  would,  perhaps,  bar  the  way  to  an  early 
improvement. 

California  Wools 

Continue  to  move  slowly.  Verv  little  has  been 
done  in  Spiing  Clip,  and  Fall  Clip  of  last  year 
is  only  in  moderate  demand.  Prices  are  unim- 
proved. 

Receipts  of  Domestic  Wool  during  the  month 
were  8,727  bales  and  bags;  Coastwise,  Califor- 
nia, 4,010  bales;  Texas,    1,984  bales;  New  Or- 


In 


American 


prune 
flocks,  at  two  years 
old  they  will  weigh 
from  100  to  120 
pounds  each.  Their 
fleeces  average  from 
four  to  six  pounds, 
according  to  the 
keeping  and  breeding 
of  the  flock. 

They  are  not  as 
hardy  as  some  of  the 
crosses  between  it  and 
a  few  of  the  other 
short-wooled  varie- 
ties ;  but  still  they  rank 
among  hardy  sheep, 
and  they  are  good 
workers,  being  able 
to  travel  further  for 
their  feed  than  any  of 
the  long  wools.  Their 
mutton  sells  in  Eng- 
land for  3%  cents  per 
pound  more  than 
Cotswolds  or  Leices- 
ter, and  half  a  cent 
more  than  the  other 
improved  short-wool- 
ed varieties. 

Ralph  H.  Avery,  of 
Canastota,  Madison 
county,  New  York, 
writes  in  regard  to  the 
South  Downs,  in  ag- 
ricultural Report  for 
1865,  as  follows:  "My 
sheep  are  usually  sent 
to  pasture  about  the 
first  of  May,  and  put 
into  winter  qnarters 
about    the  middle  of 

November,  making  six  and  one-half  months  in 
pasture. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn,  I  am  to  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  too  fat,  which  I 
find  very  difficult.  In  this  they  differ  from  any 
other  breed  which  I  have  kept.  My  only  care 
during  the  season  of  pasturing  is  to  put  tar  up- 
on their  noses  two  or  three  times,  and  give  them 
a  supply  of  salt  once  a  week. 

They  are  regularly  fed  three  times  a  day  up- 
on clover  hay.  Occasionally  at  noon  I  feed 
them  on  cornstalks,  wheat,  oat  or  bean  straw, 
for  variety.  No  grain  or  roots  are  fed  at  any 
time.  I  think  however  a  few  roots,  regularly 
fed,  would  be  beneficial  to  their  health.  My 
sheep  thus  kept,  are  always  healthy  and  in 
fine  condition." 

How  far  this  breed  of  short-wooled  mutton 
sheep  would  be  adapted  to  our  feed  and  cli- 
mate, wool  and  mutton  demand,  has  not  per- 
haps as  yet  been  fully  demonstrated.  We 
would  like  to  hear  from  the  growers  of  this 
breed  in  California. 


JOHN    D.    PATTERSON,  Westfikld,  Chautauqua  County,  New  York,  Importer  and  Breeder  of 

SOUTH    IDOATVlSr    S  H  E  E  E_ 

Jtotered  according  to  Act  of  Congress  in  the  year  1S60,  by  J.  D.  PATTERSON,  In  lie  Cleric  >  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York.) 


Sugar  From  Hoodlums. — Were  we  as  com- 
pletely out  of  work  as  hundreds  of  the  hoodlum 
element  we  see  on  the  street,  daily,  we  would 
try  and  hire  an  enclosed  yard  and  shed,  borrow 
a  kettle,  get  a  drayman  to  haul  us  a  few  loads 
of  the  over-ripe  canteleup3  that  are  everyday 
thrown  away,  and  make  them  into  an  excellent 
syrup,  if  not  good  sugar. 

There  have  been  2,675  tons  of  wheat  shipped 
from  Antioch  this  season. 


Those  few  of  our  farmers  who  four  months 
ago  were  ready  at  almost  any  sacrifice  to  turn 
their  cattle  herds  and  almost  anything  else  they 
possessed  into  sheep,  embarking  largely  in 
wool  growing  as  a  specialty,  will  doubtless 
pause  and  take  a  second  thought.  It  must 
now  be  admitted  that  the  word  of  caution 
which  we  gave  at  the  time  in  this  regard,  was 
just  in  place. 

There  is  no  principle  of  Agricultural  practice 
better  established,  applicable  to  the  farmer  of 
moderate  means,  than  the  adoption  of  a  de- 
cidedly mixed  husbandry.  Let  him  raise  a 
goodly  quantity  and  variety  of  farm-stock, 
grains  and  vegetables,  and  he  is  just  sure  of  an 
easy  independent  competence.  And  what  will 
apply  to  the  smaller  farmer,  will  with  even 
greater  force  to  the  larger. 

Wool  in  New  York. 

From  Walter  Brown  &  Son's  Monthly  Wool 
Circular  for  July,  we  extract  as  follows: — 
Owing  to  the  continued  lack  of  demand  from 
consumers,  the  Wool  market  throughout  July 
remained  in  the  same  dull  state  which  we  have 
had  to  report  for  the  past  four  months,  and 
prices  have  still  further  declined. 

Transactions  are  yet  too  meagre  to  admit  of 
other  than  nominal  quotations  for  Domestic 
Wools,  although  in  most  cases  Commission 
Dealers  are  unhampered  l  with  restrictions  or 
limits  from  Consignors;  nevertheless,  the  de- 
mand has  been  so  light  that  few  returns  have 
been  made,  and  Western  shippers  are  almost 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever,  regarding  the 
value  of  their  consignments. 


leans,  1,156  bales;  other  Southern  ports,  465 
bales.     Total,  16,342  bags  and  bales. 

The  imports  as  reported  are :  Liverpool,  1,810 
bales;  London  801  bales;  Havre,  816  bales;  As- 
pinwall,  23  bales;  Montevideo,  151  bales;  Vera 
Cruz  and  Havana,  3  bales;  Curacoa,  8  bales; 
Algoa  Bay,  1,430  bales;  Hong  Kong,  16  bales; 
Rotterdam,  12  bales.     Total,  5,128  bales. 

Price  current  of  California  Wool  at  New 
York,  August  1st.  Spring  Clip,  fine  40  @  45; 
Spring  Clip,  medium  42  @  46;  Spring  Clip  low 
grades  and  burry  33  @  38;  Fall  Clip,  A  1,  27  @ 
33;  Fall  Clip,  low  grades  and  burry  23  @  26. 


Cotton  Machinery  for  China. — Messrs. 
Treadwell  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  have  furnished  a 
steam  engine  and  a  complete  cotton  mill  for 
China,  which  has  already  been  shipped  from 
this  port  to  Hong  Kong.  The  proper  supplies 
also  accompanied  the  same.  Thos.  Wood,  of 
Philadelphia,  is  the  manufacturer  of  the  ma- 
chinery, and  sold  the  same  by  reason  of  adver- 
tising in  tho  Press. 

New  Early  Potato. — They  have  a  new  in- 
vention in  the  line  of  potatoes,  that  promises 
to  be  a  great  acquisition.  Instead  of  the  "eyes" 
or  "buds"  being  set  in  indentations  more  or 
less  deep,  in  the  new  variety  they  project  or 
stand  out  from   the   surface,   rendering   them 


Civilized  and  Uncivilized. 

Civilized  men  with  white  skins  will  agree  to 
work  in  the  harvest  field  for  the  season  at 
$2.00  a  day  and  board.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
or  second  week  they  receive  their  dues,  ami 
knowing  farm  hands  to  be  scarce,  notwith- 
standing their  agreement  to  work  for  the  sea- 
son, refuse  to  do  another  days'  work  without  ad- 
vance of  wages.  Another  two  weeks  a  further 
advance  is  demanded  and  generally  obtained, 
only  on  account  of  the  extreme  scarcity  of 
help. 

If  the  farmer  refuses  to  yield  to  the  exorbit- 
ant demand,  and  for  non-compliance  with 
contract  on  the  part  of  the  laborer  he  refuses 
to  pay,  or  retains  a 
part  as  a  guarantee  of 
continued  work,  the 
civilized  man  utterly 
refuses  to  do  another 
days'  work;  leaves, 
and  moie  than  likely 
within  a  week,  by  a 
remarkable  dispensa- 
tion of  divine  provi- 
dence (?)  the  farmer's 
stacks  or  grain  fields 
are  found  in  a  blaze. 

Uncivilized  Men. 
By  these  we  nunii 
the  "heathen  Chi- 
nee." The  farmer, 
after  a  year  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  after 
the  bestowal  of  great 
labor  and  cost  in  the 
seeding  of  his  land, 
with  the  pros] K  ct  or 
not  of  a  fair  yi<  Id  of 
wheat,  finds  himself 
confronted  with  the 
low  prices  for  his 
grain,  and  with  a  luck 
of  farm  hands  except 
at  ruinously  high 
rates. 

As  the  only  possible 
chance  of  employing 
laborers  at  a  rate  that 
will  leave  him  a  lit- 
tle something  over 
cost  of  production,  he 
applies  to  an  agent  of 
one  of  the  Chinese 
companies  in  San 
Francisco,  and  obtains 
all  the  help  he  needs 
at  a  stipulated  price  for  the  season. 
The  wages  when  due  are  paid  to  the  agent, 
and  he,  the  farmer,  has  no  trouble  about  any 
increase  of  wages  during  the  whole  season,  or 
any  annoyance  from  a  non-fullfilment  of  con- 
tract on  the  part  of  the  employed.  Now,  as  to 
the  propriety  of  employing  one  or  the  other  of 
these  classes  of  men,  and  of  the  right  to  do  so, 
and  as  to  which  is  the  "heathen, "let  tho  world 
judge. 


Our  Country  Exchanges. — We  find  a  diffi- 
culty every  week  in  culling  items  enough  from 
our  exchanges,  to  fill  a  page  of  our  Agricultu- 
ral Notes.  It  is  a  feature  of  our  paper  regard- 
ed with  great  interest  by  a  large  number  of  our 
readers,  as  showing  the  peculiarities  that  per- 
tain to  soils,  climates  and  crops  of  the  different 
counties,  valleys  and  altitudes,  throughout  our 
greatly  diversified  geographical  surface. 

We  never  intentionally  neglect  to  give  full 
credit  to  the  papors  from  which  we  obtain  our 
notes  of  passing  eventB,  condition  of  crops,  and 
live  stock  interests,  which  in  every  instance  is 
letting  the  world  know  that  a  certain  paper  is 
printed  in  said  County,  State  or  Territory,  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Too  many  of  our  exchanges  are  in  the  habit 
of  saying  that  a  certain  paper  "says"  so  and  to, 
whilst  they  wholly   neglect   to  say  anything   of 


much   easier   to    peel.     It  is  said    they    ripen 

seven  f  nd  a  half  minutes  eauier  than  the  Early  I  thdrown*  county,  or"listri<>r  oT'country"  they 

Rose  variety.  [  represent. 
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Chicken  Culture. 

Dear  Rural: — I  have  been  puzzling  my  brain 
some  time  to  know  how  I  can  earn  some  money, 
not  but  what  my  husband  is  generous  with  his 
earnings  (husbands  all  are)  but  I  want  a  little 
now  and  then  for  finery,  etc.  that  I  can  call  all 
my  own.  Now  I  have  two  little  girls  to  care 
for,  so  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  leave  home  to 
earn  anything;  sewing  and  washing  I  don't  like 
to  do;  but  I  have  hit  upon  chicken  raising. 
People  that  I  have  known  since  I  came  to  Cal- 
ifornia have  made  little  fortunesatthe  business. 

Before  commencing,  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
a  few  questions,  knowing  your  profound  judg- 
ment on  all  subjects.  First,  do  you  think  five 
hundred  too  many  ?  if  not,  how  many  acres 
would  need  to  be  enclosed  ?  how  many  houses, 
yards  etc.,  would  be  necessary  ?  I  think  in 
an  article  from  you  I  read,  they  require  a  variety 
of  food.  Is  salt  injurious  in  their  food  ?  A 
friend  living  on  the  beach  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  business,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  dead  fish,  water-soaked  seeds,  etc.,  the 
chickens  pick  up  must  be  more  or  less  impreg- 
nated with  salt. 

Twenty   Egg  Power. 

How  many  eggs  do  hens  usually  lay  before 
commencing  to  sit  ?  I  make  tho  inquiry  be- 
cause we  have  a  Brahma  that  has  laid  twenty  eggs 
and  still  shows  no  inclination  to  sit.  I  have 
been  told  on  good  authority  that  hens  never  lay 
more  than  they  can  conveniently  cover,  now 
you  would 'nt  advise  me  to  put  the  twenty  eggs 
under  her  (supposing  she  has  laid  the  last  to-day) 
would  you  ?  I  have  looked  them  over,  selected 
the  more  elongated  for  use,  put  tho  rest  away 
until  "  Cady  "  shall  choose  to  act  like  a  sensi- 
ble hen,  stop  laying  and  go  to  setting. 

My  husband  says  that  about  selecting  the 
eggs  is  nothing  but  an  old  woman's  whim;  he 
even  laughed  and  made  considerable  fun  about 
it.  What  do  you  think,  is  there  any  way  of 
tilling  the  sex  by  the  shape  ?  After  the  eggs 
are  batched  what  food  is  best  for  the  little 
chicks  ?  a  neighbor  has  lost  a  great  many  this 
summer  by  feeding  the  usual  mixture,  corn- 
meal  and  water.  Is'ow  if  you  will  take  pity  on 
a  tyro  and  answer  my  questions  you  will  greatly 
oblige  your  friend  Marion. 

Leafy  Glen,  Aug.  1st,  1872. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  fatality  attending 
every  attempt  to  keep  as  many  as  500  hens  to- 
gether anywhere  in  California.  That  50  or  60 
can  •  be  kept  together  and  remain  generally 
healthy,  with  proper  care  is  equally, true ;  so 
that  if  the  desire  is  to  keep  as  many  as  five  hun- 
dred we  would  recommend  dividing  them  up 
into  colonies  of  100  or  less,  with  suitably  ar- 
ranged apartments  for  each. 

Uens  having  a  range  upon  an  ocean  beach 
are  always  healthy,  so  far  as  it  regards  any  food 
they  may  glean  from  it.  Lime  in  any  form  is 
beneficial  to  hens,  and  this  is  found  in  all  man- 
in  r  1  if  shells  they  may  pick  up.  Soda  is  some- 
times mixed  with  chicken  feed  to  correct  too 
great  an  acidity,  and  salt  is  but  the  chloride  of 
sodium  and  we  doubt  whether  any  animal  will 
eat  more  of  it  than  is  needful,  if  left  to  itself  to 
choose  its  food. 

Common  hens  seldom  lay  more  than  fifteen 
or  eighteen  eggs  at  a  "laying;"  twelve  to  fifteen 
bring  as  many  as  they  can  well  cover  in  sitting. 
Brahmas  have  been  known  to  lay  thirty,  and  in 
a  few  instances  nearly  forty  at  a  laying;  but  it 
is  exhaustive,  so  that  when  they  have  laid  say 
twenty-six,  enough  to  set  two  hens,  they  should 
be  reasoned  with,  or  shut  up  in  a  small  coop 
with  a  clean  board  floor  on  short  allowance  for 
a  few  days. 

In  regard  to  the  sex  of  eggs,  we  have  heard 
it  asserted  that  those  which  were  perfect  in  their 
form,  a  regular  oval,  are  hens,  and  that  those 
having  a  raised  band  or  protuberance  around 
the  egg  near  the  middle  and  the  egg  perhaps  a 
little  longer  than  the  others,  were  always  roost- 
ers. We  would  suggest  that  "Marion"  set  one 
hen  with  the  long  eggs  and  another  with  the 
others,  and  keeping  the  broods  of  chicks  apart 
till  sufficiently  developed,  test  the  truthfulness 
of  the  "old  woman's  whim,"  for  the  benefit  of 
chicken  culturists. 

Corn  meal  and  water  is  often  mixed  too  wet 
for  the  health  of  very  young  chicks.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  give  them  corn  cracked  quite  fine, 
but  not  ground;  and  throw  lit  dry  upon  the 
ground,  that  they  may  even  hunt  for  much  of 
it  among  the  sand  and  pebbles.  Dry  corn  bread 
crumbled,  is  better  for  them  than  raw  corn 
meal  and  water,  till  they  are  two  weeks  old. 
They  should  have  access  to  water,  but  it  should 
not  be  swallowed  with  their  food. 


A  Floating  Meadow. 

Editors  Press: — I  was  reminded  yesterday 
of  my  promise  to  tell  you  about  a  "floating 
meadow,"  by  seeing  just  down  the  gulch  a 
green-covered  pool  on  which  a  number  of  water- 
flies  were  racing  back  and  forth.  How  they 
glided  to  and  fro  among  the  little  plants  that 
grew  upon  the  surface  like  a  garden.  I  thought 
what  a  strange  kind  of  foot  they  must  have  to 
be  able  to  move  so  gracefully  over  the  surface. 
I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  they  kept 
their  feet  quite  oily,  and  by  this  means  their 
hollow,  tubular  legs  are  prevented  from  sinking 
into  the  water.  And  this  green  scum  which 
seemed  so  commonplace  was  to  the  waterflies  a 
floating  meadow. 

It  recalled  to  mind  the  appearance  of  the 
river  Teche,  in  Louisiana,  when  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1863  I  ascended  it  in  a  little  steamer. 
The  surface  of  the  water  was  thickly  covered 
with  a  plant  whose  roots  were  not  attached  to 
the  bottom,  but  seemed  to  hang  loosely  in  the 
water,  while  the  leaves  spread  out  on  every 
side  like  turnip  leaves,  rising  in  some  places 
four  or  five  inches  above  the  water.  Standing 
on  the  bank  at  St.  Martin's  I  could  see  those 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream  following  the  more 
rapid  current  of  the  river,  while  near  the  bank 
where  the  water  was  shallow  and  the  current 
slight,  their  motion  was  scarcely  preceptible. 
I  frequently  saw  birds  hopping  about,  like  larks 
in  a  grain  field,  seemingly  quite  at  home  on  this 
slowly  floating  meadow. 

When  our  steamer  passed  along  it  merely  di- 
vided  them  and  the  splashing  wheels  turned 
some  of  the  plants  root  uppermost,  but  the 
space  soon  closed,  all  looking  green  and  almost 
secure  enough  for  a  stroll  over  it.  The  ques- 
tion that  puzzled  me  was — where  were  all  these 
plants  going  to?  The  Teche  river  soon  enters 
the  Berwick  Bay,  and  the  great  briny  sea  catches 
the  little  plants  one  by  one.  Ever  in  motion 
from  their  tiniest  being,  how  are  the  seeds  car- 
ried back  to  the  little  bays  and  coves  along  the 
river  where  plants  constantly  spring  up?  Per- 
haps some  student  of  bbtany  can  answer. 

But  there  are  other  floating  meadows  far  out 
at  sea,  in  comparison  with  which,  the  little 
Teche  river  is  nothing.  In  mid  ocean  are  vast 
patches  of  seaweed — so  thick,  so  entangling — 
that  the  stoutest  ships  cannot  force  a  passage. 
Some  kinds  of  seaweads  have  been  found  in  the 
South  seas  which  resembled  great  logs  floating 
on  the  waves.  On  them  sailors  have  seen  sea- 
lions  basking  and  sporting.  In  comparison 
with  these  immense  stems  our  redwoods  and 
pines  dwindle  to  twigs  and  saplings.  How 
luxuriantly  these  meadows  must  grow,  with 
plants  over  a  thousand  feet  long!  It  is  not 
known,  I  believe,  whether  there  is  any  animal 
which  chooses  such  plants  for  food,  but  if  there 
be  he  may  graze  without  danger  of  stent  on  such 
a  verdant  meadow  as  this.     D.  G.  Tuammv, 


A  Plea  for  the  Birds. 

Eds.  Pacific  Rural  Press: — To  me  it  seems 
unjust  that  while  the  game  laws  of  this  State 
apply  only  to  quails  and  a  few  other  birds  and 
animals,  doves  and  many  other  smaller,  useful 
and  harmeless  birds  are  left  unprotected  from 
the  shots  of  lazy  loafers  who  are  able  to  obtain 
a  quantity  of  ammunition  and  a  shot-gun  to 
gratify  a  brutal  desire  to  kill  at  any  and  all 
times  of  the  year,  every  undomesticated  bird  or 
animal  within  their  reach,  whether  wanted  for 
food  or  not;  and  regardless  of  the  wishes  and 
rights  of  owners  of  ranches  on  whose  grounds 
they  trespass,  by  breaking  down  fences  which 
they  rind  it  inconvenient  to  climb  over,  appro- 
priating fruit,  trampling  grass  aud  shooting 
birds  without  even  saying,  by  your  permission, 
and  with  a  recklesness — I  was  about  to  say  of 
an  uneducated  savage,  but  Digger  Indians  and 
"  Heathen  Chinese,"  although  their  education 
in  matters  of  humanity  and  common  courtesy 
may  have  been  as  sadly  neglected,  yet  their 
natural  instincts  prompt  them  to  a  higher  re- 
gard for  the  feelings  and  rights  of  others,  than 
is  manifested  for  this  class  who  effect  to  des- 
pise them. 

Rights  of  Parties. 

I  notice  that  such,  who,  ever  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  good-nature  and  liberality  of 
others;  are  the  most  jealous  of  their  own  rights 
if,  in  their  own  opinions,  they  are  in  the  least 
infringed  upon  wherever  they  have  the  control 
of  any  property. 

However  deficient  a  man's  early  education 
may  have  been  in  these  matters,  after  he  ar- 
rives at  years  of  discretion,  common-sense, 
and  a  due  regard  for  decency  should  teach  him 
that  if  game  is  wortli  anything,  the  owner  of  the 
ranch  on  whose  grounds  it  has  lived  and  fat- 
tened, is  best  entitled  to  it  while  it  remains 
there,  and  if  he  does  not  capture  it  himself,  the 
the  inference  is  that  he  prefers  the  pleasure  of 
its  living  company  to  the  profits  arising  from 
killing  such  game;  and  who  shall  say  he  has 
not  a  perfect  right  to  enjoy  that  pleasure  un- 
molested. 

To  what  extent  will  the  present  laws  of  this 
State  sustain  the  rightful  owners  of  land  in  .  x- 
cluding  gunning  from  their  premises? 
A  Law  Wanted. 

Would  it  not  be  a  matter  of  sufficient  interest 
to  your  readers — especially  recent   settlers  in 


this  State — to  warrant  you  in  publishing  all 
laws  relating  to  undomesticated  birds  and  :mi- 
mals?  Then  if  tin'  people  wish  to  have  them 
1  so  as  to  protect  other  birds  or  animals 
not  therein  mentioned,  one  plan  might  be  to 
circulate  petitions  to  that  effect;  another,  to 
vote  for  no  man  who  would  not  in  turn  pledge 
his  vote  and  influence  to  bring  about  the  de- 
sired result;  in  which  event  we  might  live  to 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  placed  upon  the 
statute  books  of  this  State,  laws  for  the  better, 
if  not  complete  protection  of  our  natural 
friends  and  allies,  the  innocent  and  harmless 
birds.  1.  a.  h. 

Colfax,  Cal.,  Aug.  1st,  1872. 

The  Rural  as  an  Educator. 

Editors  Pacific  Rural  Press — Qen 
Please  accept  my,  yes  our  most  earnest  thanks 
for  the  donation  of  your  paper  to  our  school. 
The  introduction  of  newspapers  into  our  coun- 
ty public  school  rooms  is  an  experiment  with 
me,  and  one  which  I  believe  has  not  been  tried 
elsewhere  in  this  county. 

I  know  that  teachers  may  exercise  a  great  in- 
fluence over  the  intellectual  habits  of  their 
pupils  and  through  them,  even  over  their 
parents  and  friends.  In  the  country  the 
children  are  not  apt  to  read  to  any  extent .  My 
aim  is  to  interest  them  in  the  current  events, 
and  by  discussing  the  various  topics  teach 
them  how  to  read  and  how  to  love  the  informa- 
tion gained,  believing,  thus  to  save  many  an 
intelligent  man  and  woman  to  society  who 
would  otherwise  be  indifferent. 

I  consider  your  paper  the  best  adapted  to  my 
purpose  of  any  paper  in  the  State,  and  the 
children  often  remark  that  is  the  "best  paper 
we  have"  among  four;  indeed,  this!  and  the 
county  paper  is  the  only  one  they  care  to  read. 

My  endeavor  is  to  make  ours  a  live  school 
room.  You  may  consider  this  the  cause  of  our 
possessing  about  forty  silkworms,  which  we 
have  provided  with  a  table,  and  the  course  of 
whose  growth  we  have  watched  since  they 
were  two  weeks  old.  To-day  they  have  begun 
for  the  first  time  to  spin,  and  the  interest  shown 
by  the  children  in  the  process  can  not  be  com- 
puted. 

Each  time  our  Press  arrives  all  are  eager  to 
make  the  first  search  for  items  concerning 
silkworms.  Believe  me,  gentlemen,  that  I  ex- 
press only  a  part  of  the  pleasure  and  profit 
derived  from  your  columns  by  pupils  and  their 
teacher.  Emily  M.  Jordan. 

Mission  San  Jose,  Aug.  6,  1872. 


Redheaded  Woodpecker. 

Editors  Rural  Press  : — I  noticed  an  article 
in  your  paper,  how  to  keep  birds  out  of  fruit 
trees.  My  plan  is  to  plant  a  pole  some  two  or 
three  feet  taller  than  the  tree  up  through  the 
limbs;  supply  myself  with  one  number  of  the 
Rural,  an  old  ax,  robe  or  blanket,  seat  myself 
under  the  tree,  and  when  a  bird  lights  on  the 
pole,  strike  hard,  and  my  word  for  it  you  get 
the  bird.  By  night  you  will  have  gained  much 
valuable  information  and  many  birds.      J.  M.,  t 

Lake  Port,  Aug.  4,  1872. 

Where  there  is  but  one  tree,  and  that  large 
enough  in  the  top  to  sufficiently  hido  the  ope- 
rator from  the  bird's  view,  this  plan  will  suc- 
ceed very  well ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  understand; 
first,  that  this  kind  of  bird  alights  on  the  side 
of  the  pole,  hugging  it  close,  and  not  on  the 
top;  and  will  always  light  on  the  pole  before 
descending  into  the  tree.  And  second,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  strike  a  hard  blow  about  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  hitting  tit  on  the  same 
side  on  which  the  bird  lights. 

The  rationale  of  which  is,  that  whilst  that 
part  <  if  the  pole  struck  goes  one  way,  the  top 
of  the  pole  goes  an  inch  or  more  the  other  way 
or  towards  the  bird  and  with  great  violence, 
completely  knocking  the  breath  out  of  him;  but 
it  will  hardly  pay  where  a  considerable  number 
of  trees  require  to  be  watched. 


Appreciative. 

Editors  Pacific  Rural  Press  : — I  here- 
with enclose  you  four  dollars  as  renewed 
subscription  to  your  most  valuable  paper. 
Four  dollars  is  indeed  a  small  sum  to  ex- 
pend for  so  much  valuablo  information  as 
is  contained  weekly  in  the  columns  of  the 
Rural  Press.  You  gentlemen  not  only 
deserve  the  support  of  all  the  farmers 
of  California,  for  your  successful  efforts 
in  furnishing  them  so  reliable  an  agricul- 
tural journal  to  guide  them  in  their  work, 
but  the  good-will  and  thanks  of  every 
man  in  the  State.  There  can  be  no  more 
lasting  or  greater  service  done  to  a  State, 
than  by  the  education  of  its  producing 
classes  and  intelligent  cultivation  of  its 
soil;  for  herein  rests  at  last  all  permanent 
and  solid  prosperity. 

"With  many  wishes  for  your  future  suc- 
cess, and  for  a  more  general  appreciation 
of  your  efforts,  I  remain,  very  truly, 

J.  W.  B.  Shorr. 

Lake  Vineyard,  Los  Angeles,  July  22. 


Eastern  Trees  Coming. 

Eds.  Rural  Press:— At  the  State  Fair 
in  Sacramento  last  year,  I  noticed  large 
exhibitions  of  fruit* from  tho  Atlantic  and 
Western  States,  some  of  it  and  particularly 
winter  apples  from  Iowa  and  Kansas. 
equalling,  if  they  did  not  actuallv  excel 
our  own  excellent  fruits.  I  have  a  list  of 
a  few  of  the  best  apples  there  exhibited, 
and  it  has  occured  to  me  whether  I  cannot 
obtain  young  trees  for  orchard  setting 
from  Eastern  nurseries  with  advantage  and 
profit.  Please  tell  me  at  what  season  of 
the  year  it  would  be  best  to  order  them. 

M.  M. 

lone  Valley,  Aug.  12,  1872. 

In  all  the  Western  States,  as  early  as 
October  or  November,  they  have  raffl- 
ciently  severe  frosts  to  denude  nursery 
trees  entirely  of  their  leaves.  When  this 
occurs,  the  trees  are  in  their  very  best  con- 
dition for  transplanting,  and  any  time  from 
that,  on  to  winter  they  could  be  trans- 
ported without  any  difficulty,  and  at  an 
early  season  we  expect  advertisements  of 
nursery  stock  from  the  very  parties  who 
last  year  forwarded  their  fruit  specimens 
to  our  State  Fair. 

Eastern  growers  are  quick  to  perceive 
by  the  meagerness  of  our  advertising  col- 
umns that  as  a  State  we  are  wanting  in 
nursery  stock  and  are  themselves  only  too 
ready  to  supply  the  deficiency.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  there  is  no  necessity 
of  sending  East  for  a  single  tree.  There 
are  numerous  nurseries  of  unnumbered 
varieties  of  well  grown  trees  in  California, 
that  ought  to  supply  and  can,  every  reas- 
onable demand.  All  that  is  necessary,  is 
to  let  the  public  know  where  to  find  them. 


Silk  Culture  in  Utah. 

We  are  permitted  to  make  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  received  by  I.  N. 
Hoag,  Esq.,  Sacramento,  from  a  prominent 
silk  grower  of  Salt  Lake  City,  written  on 
the  15th  of  July,  1872. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  expected  to  be  able  to 
ship  to  France  from  five  to  six  thousand 
(6,000)  ounces  of  silkworms  eggs  from 
President  Brigham  Young's  cocoonery. 
But,  alas  !  Mr.  R.  Wimer,  its  present  man- 
ager, has  lost  in  five  days  by  death  over 
one  million  of  his  worms,  and  the  balance 
have  partaken  the  same  fate,  except  about 
one  thousand  which  have  been  raised  in 
the  city. 

Now  what  is  the  true  cause  of  that  awful 
mortality?  This  problem  is  a  complex 
one  and  difficult  to  be  solved.  Having 
asked  my  French  correspondent's  opinion 
on  that  matter,  I  will  publish  his  answer 
for  the  benefit  of  onr  silk-growers.  As 
for  me,  I  do  not  believe  at  all  in  raising 
the  silkworms  on  a  too  large  scale.  I  will 
never  feed  more  than  300,000  worms  in 
the  same  house,  but  I  will  try  to  raise 
other  small  broods  in  separate  cocoon- 
eries." Louis  A.  Bertrand. 


Horse  Pulling  at  the  Halter— Remedy. 

S.  M.  Moore  in  Western  Sural  says: — I  see 
in  a  late  issue  ot  your  paper  a  plan  for  breaking 
horses  from  pulling  at  the  halter.  I  will  give 
you  my  plan,  which  I  have  practiced  and  have 
always  succeeded  in  breaking  the  worst  eases 
in  a  very  short  time.  Any  kind  of  a  rope  or 
halter  will  answer  the  purpose,  baring  suffi- 
cient length  to  pass  around  a  post  and  back, 
passing  between  the  fore  legs,  under  the  girth, 
to  the  hind  leg.  Fasten  just  below  the  knee 
joint.  Have  something  on  the  opposite 
the  post  to  prevent  the  halter  from  dropping  to 
the  ground,  allowing  the  halter  to  slide  around 
the  post,  when  the  horse  commences  to  pull. 
The  first  effort  in  pulling  will  bring  forward  tlic 
hind  leg,  and  leave  the  horse  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, unless  he  should  spring  forward,  which 
In  is  almost  certain  to  do.  After  the  first  pull, not 
1  icing  full  convinced  hut  what  he  ought  to  break 
loose,  he  may  be  induced  to  try  the  second  time, 
but  the  pull  will  be  light.  After  the  second 
trial,  there  is  no  rattletrap  yet  invented  that 
could  frighten  a  horse  bad  enough  to  make 
another  effort  at  breaking.  A  few  trials  will  ef- 
fectually break  any  horse.  It  is  simple,  cheap* 
and  perfectly  safe. 

Enamel  for  Cookino  Utxhbtls.— An  enamel 
for  copper  cooking  utensils  is  made  by  fusing 
together  12  parts  white  fluor-spar,  12  gypsum 
and  one  part  borax,  and  dissolving  the  mass  in 
water  to  a  thick  paste  which  is  applied  as  j 
paint  to  oopper  \<  issels  and  when  dry  this  ren- 
dered adhesive  by  being  thoroughly  baked. 
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Swine— Breeds  and  Treatment. 

The  most  approved  breeds  of  swine 
seem  to  have  derived  their  valuable  quali- 
ties from  crosses  more  or  less  frequent  be- 
tween the  small  and  thrifty  black  or 
brown  hog  of  Siam,  or  the  fat  little  China 
hog,  which  is  white,  and  the  large,  coarse 
breeds  of  Great  Britain,  possessing  les3 
symmetry  and  aptitude  to  fatten,  but  more 
hardihood,  fecundity  and  adaptation  to  our 
climate.  The  China  and  Parkerson  was 
the  favorite  hog  of  our  fathers.  It  was  a 
good  spotted  hog — perhaps  more  akin  to 
the  Bedford  or  Woburn.  The  Betts,  a 
cross  between  the  Berkshire  and  Irish 
Grazier,  was  quite  popular  twenty-five 
years  ago,  but  defective  in  two  points;  it 
was  too  small  in  the  chest,  and  had  too  lit- 
tle hair  for  its  protection  in  winter.  The 
Suffolks  also  lack  hair,  but  have  symmet- 
rical, delicate,  well  balanced  forms;  and  as 
they  possess  a  large  proportion  of  China 
blood,  they  inherit  the  fattening  proper- 
ties of  this  breed  to  a  wonderful  degree. 
It  is  stated  that  their  live  and  dressed 
weights  sometimes  differ  less  than  one- 
ninth.  The  Berkshires  are  more  hardy 
and  larger  than  the  Suffolks,  and  rival 
them  in  beauty  and  fattening  qualities, 
with  perhaps  less  grossness  of  flesh.  They 
are  one  of  our  best  breeds,  but  not  so  uni- 
formly large  nor  so  beautiful  in  color,  be- 
ing black,  as  two  white  breeds,  one  a  cross 
between  the  Berkshire,  Irish  Grazier,  and 
Woburn,  and  the  other  a  cross  between" 
the  Suffolk,  Irish  Grazier  and  Chester 
whites.  The  results  in  breeding  and  fat- 
tening these  two  crosses  have  been  almost 
equally  satisfactory  and  uniform.  Either 
can  be  fattened  at  any  age,  but,  for  family 
use,  make  the  most  delightful,  tender  and 
delicate  pork  when  killed  at  less  than  a 
year  old.  If  pushed  all  the  time  they 
would  make  large  hogs  at  that  age. 

With  ordinary  treatment  in  rearing,  and 
four  months'  fattening,  the  former  will 
generally  weigh,  at  ten  months  old,  from 
175  to  200  pounds  net;  and  at  eighteen 
months  old,  with  two  and  a  half  months' 
fattening,  about  350  pounds  net.  Chester 
■whites,  with  ordinary  treatment  in  rearing 
and  three  months"  fattening,  usually  weigh, 
at  nine  or  ten  months,  about  130  to  140 
pounds  net;  at  fifteen  months,  280  to  300 
net,  and  when  grown,  say  from  two  to 
three  years  old,  from  400  to  GOO  pounds 
net.  The  Chester  Whites  have  long, 
round  bodies,  short  head  and  legs,  are 
hardy  and  prolific,  and  greatly  admired 
for  their  beauty. 

Treatment. 

Feed  sucklings  sows  and  their  pigs  well, 
keep  them  safe  and  comfortable,  and  let 
shoats  and  dry  sows  glean  grain  and  potato 
fields  and  run  on  clover  at  the  proper  sea- 
sons, gather  the  mast  and  all  the  waste 
from  the  kitchen,  dairy  and  stable.  When 
there  is  not  sufficient  food  from  these  va- 
rious sources  to  keep  them  in  a  healthy, 
thriving  condition,  give  two  or  three  ears 
of  corn  to  each  hog  daily.  But  as  we  keep 
but  few  stock  hogs  through  the  winter, 
the  gleaning  of  the  corn  fields,  etc. ,  is  gen- 
erally good  feed  for  them,  except  ,wheL 
snow  covers  the  ground.  Fatten  three 
months  on  corn  and  pumpkins.  A  consid- 
erable saving  of  grain— about  one- 
third — can  be  made  by  grinding  and  cook- 
ing, and  mixing  cooked  pumpkins  or  po- 
tatoes with  it.  The  economy  of  cooking 
depends  upon  the  relative  '  prices  of  corn, 
pork  and  labor,  and  the  conveniencies  at 
the  place  of  making  trial. 

Quality  of  Pork    Influenced  by  Food. 

The  following  remarks  of  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  Utica  Herald,  on  the  manage- 
ment of  hogs,  deserve  careful  attention: 

"The  quality  of  pork  is  greatly  influ- 
enced by  the  feed.  The  dairy  makes  poor 
pork — flabby  and  soft — pork  that  will  fry 
away  much,  and  what  is  left  be  worth 
little.  This  is  the  case  whether  milk  or 
whey  is  fed.  But  it  is  remunerative  to 
make  this  pork;  it  is  therefore  made.  If 
you  want  pork  for  your  own  use,  solid, 
bearing  the  heat,  and  a  sweet  morsel  when 
cooked,  you  must  feed  the  grains. 

Old  corn  makes  perhaps  as  good  pork  as 
anything.  Peas  are  excellent,  and  pay 
well.  We  used  formerly  to  fat  with  peas 
with  good  results;  but  a  mixture  of  these, 
or  of  the  grains,  is  good.  Soak,  and  then 
feed,  and  give  cold  water  to  drink. 

Cold  water,  also,  to  cool  the  heated  body 
of  the  animal  in  hot  weather,  is  necessary, 


that  is,  access  to  water — better  if  showered 
or  dripping  copiously,  as  we  have  a  case  in 
town,  where  the  race  of  a  mill  is  made  to 
do  this,  keeping  the  hogs  and  the  pen 
clean  and  cool.  There  is  evident  comfort 
and  prosperity  in  this  pen.  There  is  little 
or  no  stench,  which  effects  pork,  making 
your  finest  Berkshire  taste  strong.  Plen- 
ty of  litter  absorbents  are  wanted. — Any 
dry  material  will  do,  particularly  dry 
muck,  or  the  cooling  sawdust,  or  dust 
from  the  road.  When  will  our  farmers 
avail  themselves  of  this,  and  thus  in- 
crease largely  the  manure  pile,  abate  a 
nuisance  (in  the  escaping  effluvium),  and 
improve  the  quality  of  their  pork?" 
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Soil  foe  Tea. — The  business  of  grow- 
ing tea  has  not  been,  as  a  general  thing, 
successful  in  this  country,  although  at 
present  in  many  parts  of  the  west  fine 
grades  of  tea  are  successfully  grown. 
Efforts  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time, 
in  various  parts  of  the  south  to  grow  the 
plant,  and  the  same  result  has  in  nearly 
all  cases  followed,  namely:  that  it  was  a 
failure. 

Chinese  and  others  who  have  visited  this 
country  have  assured  our  agriculturists 
that  our  climate  is  just  suited  to  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  but  that  our  soils  fail  to  con- 
tain several  elements  found  in  the  tea  soil 
of  China.  What  these  elements  are,  there- 
fore, are  important. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  has  received  several  specimens  of 
soil  or  clay  from  China,  in  which  the  finest 
grades  of  tea  have  grown,  for  analysis  and 
examination.  These  specimens,  which  are 
named  "Pakh  Koi  Bee"  and  "Tsan  Tan," 
were  securely  packed  in  air-tight  vessels, 
and  have  been  sent  to  the  Geologist  of  the 
Land  Office  Mineral  Museum,  Professor 
Winter,  who  will  make  the  required  anal- 
ysis, which,  when  complete,  will  be  ex- 
plained in  full  and  made  known  to  the 
public,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  very 
valuable. 


Trees  in  Pastures. — It  is  a  fact  that  all 
careful  farmers  must  have  noticed,  that  a 
tree  seeming  ever  so  thrifty  and  of  what- 
ever kind,  to  which  cattle  have  access,  and 
under  which  they  stand,  will  soon  die.  In 
the  case  of  solitary  shade  trees  in  pastures 
or  standing  by  the  roadside,  this  is  a  com- 
mon occurrence,  and  the  question  natural- 
ly arises,  why  is  it?  First,  rubbing  is  in- 
jurious, and,  if  persisted  in,  will  com- 
monly destroy  them  sooner  or  later.  But 
if  the  trees  be  cased  so  that  their  necks 
will  not  touch  it,  death  will  ensue  jus*"  as 
certainly  if  they  are  allowed  to  trample 
around  it.  But  why  should  tramping  the 
earth  destroy  the  tree?  The  roots  of  plants 
need  the  air  just  as  much  as  do  the  leaves 
and  the  branches.  If  it  be  all  shut  off,  so 
that  none  which  is  fresh  can  get  to  them, 
they  will  exhaust  the  supply  on  hand  and 
then  die  for  the  want  of  more. 


Weeds. — Novices  commonly  allow  weeds 
to  grow  several  inches  high  before  they 
think  of  clearing  them  out  and  destroying 
them.  Now  the  secret  of  cheap  and  suc- 
cessful culture  is  to  kill  all  weeds  before 
they  come  up.  Go  over  the  bare  surface 
of  earth  as  often  as  once  a  week,  and  pul- 
verize it  thoroughly  with  a  rake  or  skim- 
hoe.  This  will  kill  every  weed  just  as  it 
is  starting,  with  less  than  one-tenth  the 
labor  required  to  kill  them  when  several 
inches  high.     Do  it  often  and  thoroughly. 

Sugar  cane  in  Louisiana  has  degenera- 
ted, in  consequence  of  growing  the  same 
species  in  the  same  soil,  without  changing 
the  stock.  At  a  meeting  of  planters, 
an  agent  was  appointed  to  visit  Java  and 
Sumatra,  to  select  new  varieties  of 
East  India  sugar  cane.  This  measure  is 
expected  to  infuse  new  vigor  into  sugar 
planting,  which  has  become  of  late  years 
almost  unremunerative. 


-  New  England  Farms. — The  cash  value 
of  farms  in  New  York  has  doubled  during 
the  last  ten  years,  while  the  value  of  the 
implements  have  increased  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty-five  millions  of  dollars  in 
value. 


"Evert  cow  should  fatten  one  pig"  is 
an  old  rule  and  a  good  one;  that  is,  the 
daily  product  of  a  good  cow  should  be  in 
buttermilk  and  whey  enough  to  feed  the 
pig,  after  the  cream  and  cheese  are  ex- 
tracted. 
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Hoe  frequently  around  newly  planted 
trees.  It  is  better  than  mulching  with 
any  material,  as  the  fresh  stirred  soil  ad- 
mits air,  light  and  heat,  and  absorbs  the 
dew  of  every  night. 


Relative  Merits  of  Rubber  and  Leather 
for  Belts. 

Rubber  will  not  last  one-fourth  as  long  as 
leather.  When  once  it  begins  to  give  out,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  repair  it;  while  wide 
bands  cannot  be  used  for  or  cut  up  into  narrow 
ones  as  leather  ones  can  be. 

Leather  belts  may  be  used  over  and  over 
again,  and,  when  of  no  further  value  for  belts, 
can  be  sold  for  other  purposes. 

A  rubber  band  costing  hundreds  of  dollars, 
may  be  spoiled  in  a  few  moments  by  the  lacing 
giving  out,  and  the  band  running  off  into  the 
gearing,  or  by  being  caught  in  any  manner  so 
as  to  damage  the  edge,  or  by  stoppage  of  either 
the  driving  or  driven  pulley.  A  few  moments 
of  quick  motion  or  friction  will  roll  off  the  gum 
from  the  canvas  in  such  quantities  as  to  spoil 
the  baud,  while  leather  belts  may  be  torn  or 
damaged,  yet  are  easily  repaired. 

Should  a  rubber  or  gum  belt  begin  to 
tear  by  being  caught  in  the  machinery,  if  the 
rent  strikes  the  seam,  it  is  most  certain  to  fol- 
low it,  even  the  entire  length,  if  the  machinery 
is  not  stopped.  It  would  be  impossible  to  tear 
leather  in  like  manner. 

Oil  in  contact  with  rubber  belting  will  soften 
the  gum ;  and  rubber,  gutta  percha,  and  canvas 
belts  will  continue  to  stretch  as  long  as  in  use, 
rendering  it  necessary  to  shorten  them  continu- 
ally. 

During  freezing  weather,  if  moisture  or  water 
finds  its  way  into  the  seams,  or  between  the  dif- 
ferent layers  of  canvas  composing  these  bands, 
and  becomes  frozen,  the  layers  are  torn  apart, 
and  the  band  is  spoiled;  or  if  a  pulley  becomes 
frosty,  the  parts  of  bands  in  contact  with  it  will 
be  torn  from  the  canvas  and  left  on  the  pulley. 
Also,  gum  belts  will  not  answer  for  cross  or  half 
cross  belts,  for  shifting  belts,  cone  pulleys,  or 
for  any  place  where  belts  are  liable  to  slip,  as 
friction  destroys  them. 

A  well  made  leather  band,  if  properly  looked 
after — the  width  and  pulley  surface  proportion- 
al to  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done — will  last 
twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years,  and  yet  be  of 
value  to  work  over  into  narrow  belts.— Scientific 
American. 


Historical  Lessons  from  a  Brick. — Who 
would  suppose  that  an  humble  brick  could  be 
capable  of  imparting  valuable  and  important 
information,  even  to  corroborate  the  sacred 
writings?  But  an  Austrian  savant  has  discov- 
ered, by  means  of  a  microscope,  in  a  stone 
taken  from  the  pyramid  of  Dashour,  many  in- 
teresting particulars  connected  with  the  life 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  brick  itself  is 
made  of  mud  of  the  Nile,  chopped  straw  and 
sand,  thus  confirming  what  the  Bible  and  Her- 
odotus have  handed  down  to  us  as  to  the 
Egyptian  method  of  brick-making.  Besides  these 
materials,  the  microscope  has  brought  other 
things  to  light — the  debris  of  river  shells,  or  fish, 
and  of  insects,  seeds  of  wild  and  cultivated  flow- 
ers, corn  and  barley,  the  field  pea,  and  the  com- 
mon flax,  cultivated  probably  both  for  food  and 
textile  purposes,  and  the  radish,  with  many 
others  known  to  science.  There  were  also 
manufactured  products,  such  as  fragments  of 
tiles  and  pottery,  and  even  small  pieces  of 
string  made  of  flax  and  sheep's  wool. 

Odor  or  Plants. — Mr.  J.  Britten,  in  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle,  says:  "A  large  proportion 
of  pale  and  white  blossoms  are  fragrant,  and  it 
is  ascertained  that  these  predominate  in  north- 
ern regions.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that 
the  relative  number  of  odorous  flowers  is 
greater  towards  the  poles  than  toward  the  equa- 
tor. It  would  seem  that  the  too  powerful  action 
of  light  and  heat  is  opposed  to  the  emanation 
of  the  odors  of  flowers,  and  we  see  many  speci- 
mens which  are  scarcely  fragrant  during  the 
day,  become  so  in  the  evening  or  during  the 
night.  But  if  the  odors  emitted  by  the  blos- 
soms are  more  frequent  in  the  north,  the  re- 
verse is  the  case  with  the  essences  inclosed  in 
the  glands.  Plants  with  fragrant  leaves,  aro- 
matic fruits  and  wood  penetrated  with  essen- 
tial oil  are  scarcely  found  except  in  warm  or 
tropical  climates." 

Liquid  Fuel. — Parties  who  have  charge  of 
the  liquid  fuel  process  at  St.  Louis  are  pushing 
it  before  the  public  with  commendible  energy . 
The  process  consists  of  decomposing  water, 
setting  free  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  which 
are  united  with  combustible  liquids,  as  petro- 
leum, producing  great  light  and  intense  heat. 
A  great  deal  is  claimed  for  this  process  for  illu- 
minating purposes,  and  it  is  applied  to  quite 
an  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  at  the 
Leclcde  mills.  By  means  of  it  a  puddling  fur- 
nace is  heated  in  forty  minutes  and  a  thousand 
pound  charge  of  iron  melted  in  fifteen  minutes, 
being  twice  the  amount  of  work  done  by  ordi- 
nary furnaces,  and  making  iron  of  the  best 
quality. 

The  London  Mining  World  thinks  that  "be- 
fore the  lapse  of  another  generation  the  United 
States  will  be  the  great  iron  and  steel  produc- 
ing country  of  the  world."  It  observes  that 
"there  are  causes  in  operation  which  will  pre- 
vent any  rapid  expansion  of  the  iron  industry 
of  this  country,  while  in  tho  other  tho  great  re- 
sources of  that  industry  are  comparatively  un- 
touched. Among  these  causes  may  be  men- 
tioned the  limited  supply  of  good  ores  in  Great 
Britain,  the  necessity  which  arises  each  year  of 
sinking  deeper  for  the  fuel  to  smelt  them,  and 
consequently  the  increased  expense  of  raising 
it. 


Influence  of  Cold  Upon  Iron. 

M.  Caron  has  brought  before  the  Paris 
Academy  the  results  of  observations  made  on 
the  fracture  of  car  axles.  In  every  case  he 
finds  the  break  to  result  from  the  bad  form  of 
the  pieces  or  faulty  nature  of  the  iron.  Hecor- 
tests  the  assertion  that  bar-iron  becomes  crys- 
talline and  brittle  under  the  influence  of  winter- 
cold.  In  order  to  test  the  influence  of  cold  on 
iron,  M.  Caron  experimented  as  follows:  Sever- 
al pieces  of  good  bar-iron  were  exposed  for  four 
months  in  the  ice  factory  of  M.  Teller,  at 
Auteuil,  to  temperatures  varying  ftom  0°  to — 
18^.  Others  were  allowed  to  remain  through- 
out the  cold  of  last  winter  at  a  temperature  of 
about  20^  in  the  open  air.  M.  Caron  then 
casesd  the  pieces  to  be  broken,  both  in 
their  cold  state,  and  after  the  temperature  had 
been  raised  several  degrees  above  zero.  In  no 
case  was  there  any  appearance  of  crystallization. 
Of  course,  he  had  assured  himself  of  the  good 
quality  of  the  iron  beforehand.  Iron  of  inferior 
quality  acts  differently ;  its  brittleness  is  per- 
ceptibly increased  through  cold.  The  experi- 
ments of  M.  Caron  seem  to  |prove  when  a  bar 
of  iron  breaks,  through  vibration  or  shocks, 
and  the  fracture  presents  a  crystalline  appear- 
ance, this  crystallized  state  was  that  in  which 
the  iron  was  previous  to  its  being  used;  and 
it  is  to  be  attributed  to  faulty  manufacture,  not 
usage  or  cold  after  the  pieces  was  completed. 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  testing  of,  e.  g.,  4 
or  5  per  cent,  of  a  large  number  of  pieces  of 
wrought-iron  does  not  supply  a  proper  guaran- 
tee of  the  good  quality  ot  the  remaining  pieces, 
and  various  treatment  of  them  as  regards  tem- 
perature and  other  points. 


Railway  Speed. — Fifty  and  sixty  miles  an 
hour  for  railway  travel  is  oftener  talked  about 
than  realized.  A  speed  of  sixty  miles  an  hour 
for  a  regular  passenger  train  has  never  been  at- 
tempted, except  in  one  instance,  and  that  on  a 
wide  7-foot  gauge  in  England.  This  rapid 
speed  pleased  travellers  very  much,  and  many 
willingly  paid  the  large  extra  charge  for  being 
shot  along  over  the  ground  at  a  rate  so  great  as 
to  render  the  way  stations  of  the  accommoda- 
tion trains  almost  invisible.  But  the  railway 
company  soon  found  they  had  passed  the  prac- 
ticable limit  of  the  endurance  ol  wood  and  iron. 
They  found  that  the  "wear  and  tear"  induced 
upou  both  road  and  rolling  stock  by  such  ex- 
cessive speed,  was  also  beyond  the  endurance  of 
finance,  and  that  high  rate  of  speed  was  conse- 
quently abandoned. 

There  are  but  few  trains  now  running  on  the 
best  wide-gauge,  straight  roads  in  England, 
which  average  a  speed  of  fifty  miles  an  hour. 
The  express  passenger  traffic  is  usually  done  at 
the  rate  of  35  to  40  miles,  while  the  ordinary 
travel  is  about  22. 

Railroad  travel  in  this  country  is  much  slow- 
er, and  necessarily  so  in  consequence  of  the 
lack  of  solidity  in  our  roads  and  rolling  stock. 
Our  "lightning  trains"  scarcely  reach,  and  very 
seldom  exceed,  35  miles  an  hour — in  fact  our 
fast  trains  do  not  average  over  30  miles,  while 
our  general  passenger  traffic  does  not  exceed  an 
average  of  20.  Freight  trams  usually  run  about 
16  to  18  miles  an  hour. 


Portable  Railway  for  Common  Roads. — 
This  invention  of  Mr.  W.  Bidding  is  thus  rather 
indefinitely  described  by  the  London  Mining 
Journal.  The  carriage  wheels,  which  are  only 
about  21  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  fixed  to 
the  axle  beneath  the  springs  in  the  ordinary 
way,  run  upon  what  may  be  popularly  de- 
scribedas  tho  inside  of  the  tires  of  a  second 
pair  of  wheels  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  the 
small  wheels  to  rotate  between  the  tires  and 
the  naves  of  the  larger  ones.  This  larger  tire, 
which  forms  the  portable  railway,  is  made  up 
of  a  series  of  long  and  short  segments,  each 
carefully  shod  with  india-rubber,  or  which  may 
be  constructed  of  steel,  formed  into  a  band 
chain,  one  or  another  portion  of  which  is,  of 
course,  always  in  a  position  ready  to  receive 
the  running  wheel;  the  portion  which  has 
served  the  purpose  of  a  tramway  as  constantly 
passing  around  the  periphery  of  the  large  wheel 
to  regain  its  position  in  front  of  the  running 
wheel.  The  external  appearance  of  the  car- 
riage is  not  altered. 

Taking  the  Warp  out  of  Sheet-Iron. — This 
may  be  done  by  means  of  hammer,  anvil,  and 
principally  an  able  workman  who  knows  how  to 
do  it.  Those  working  in  metal  have  often  cases 
in  which  there  is  a  warp  in  a  sheet  of  iron, 
brass,  or  other  metal,  and  if  the  workman  un- 
derstands his  business, he  knows  how  to  hammer 
it  out.  Those  not  expert  in  this  art  do  not 
know  where  to  strike,  and   only  make  it  worse. 

Oeone  in  the  Air. — According  to  a  paper  in 
tho  Journal  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological  So- 
ciety, observations  have  shown  that  when  the 
air  had  a  pleasant  sharpness  and  stimulating 
influence,  the  largest  amount  of  ozone  was 
present;  when  it  was  close  and  depressing,  lit- 
tle, if  any,  ozone  was  detected. 

Twenty-Inch  Smooth-Bore  Gun. — Mr.  Grass- 
hof,  manager  of  the  Perm  Works,  Russia,  has 
succeeded  in  turning  out  a  20-inch  smooth-bore 
gun  which  has  given  good  satisfaction  in  the 
trial  experiments.  The  Russian  government 
has  ordered  the  casting  of  others. 

Compressed-air  machinery  is  rapidly  finding 
application  iu  German  mines  for  the  use  of 
pumping,  drawing  stuff,  rock-boring,  and  coal- 
cutting. 
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Sacramento    Farmers'  Club. 

This  club  met  at  their  room  on  Saturday, 
Aug.  10th.  In  the  absence  of  the  President, 
James  Holland  took  the  chair,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Secretary  Capt.  Win.  M.  Haynie 
acted  as  Secretary. 

J.  H.  Wolfe  remarked  that  it  appeared  to  be 
almost  impossible  for  the  Committee  on  City 
Market  to  get  together.  They  had  attempted 
to  hold  meetings  on  several  occasions,  but  had 
failed  to  get  the  members  together,  and, 
as  a  consequence  the  committee  had  done  noth- 
ing. Judge  McKune  had  offered  to  assist  the 
committee,  free  of  charge,  professionally. 
Wolfe  said  that  Judge  Haines  owned  one-half  a 
block  between  H.  and  I,  Fourth  and  Fifth 
streets,  which  he  would  sell  to  the  club  as  a 
location  for  the  city  market  for  $2,000  and  take 
$500  in  stock  in  the  institution.  The  title  to 
the  property  was  good. 

After  some  discussion  as  to  the  time  to  hold 
the  committee  meeting  it  was  decided  that  the 
Committee  on  City  Market  should  meet  at  the 
club-room  at  3  o'clock  on  next  Thursday  after- 
noon. 

The  subject  for  discussion  at  this  meeting — 
"The  Fertilization  of  the  Soil" — was  taken  up. 
and  on  motion  of  Hayuie,  T.  K.  Stewart  was 
elected  to  open  the  uiscussion. 

Stewart  said  his  experience  in  fertilizing  soil 
was  that  green  manuring  on  bottom  land  was 
the  best.  He  allowed  his  bottom  land  to  stand 
until  it  got  a  heavy  crop  ot  weeds  and  grass 
upon  it.  It  was  then  plowed  so  that  the  weeds 
and  grass  were  all  turned  under,  and  then  a 
roller  was  passed  over  it.  The  land  was  allowd 
to  remain  idle  for  a  few  weeks,  until  the  weed^ 
were  rotted.  With  this  treatment,  he  said,  the 
ground  retained  moisture  ail  summer,  and 
always  produced  a  good  crop.  Speaking  in  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  decomposed  manure,  he  re- 
marked that  he  had  made  land  too  rich,  so  that 
it  would  not  produce  weeds,  even  with  irriga- 
tion. The  land  he  referred  to  has  been  barren 
two  years.  He  expressed  himself  of  the  opinion 
that  our  "alkali"  soil  was  rilled  with  richness 
from  the  decomposition  of  vegetables  in  tht 
mountains.  Certain  plants  in  growing  collect 
from  the  mountainous  soil,  saline  particles  and 
the  alkali-like  substance  which  collects  on  the 
surface  of  our  bottom  land  is  but  a  deposit  ol 
the  saline  substances  contained  in  the  vegeta- 
bles. Alkali  soil  requires  water  to  keep  it  cool. 
He  has  oleanders  growing  on  alkali  soil,  and 
they  grow  and  bloom  finely.  The  oleander  is 
a  swamp  plant  and  requires  moisture.  He 
placed  bunches  of  weeds  around  the  foot  of  the 
trees  and  gave  them  a  few  buckets  of  cold  water 
ouce  or  twice  a  week.  Trees  and  plants  on 
alkali  soil,  if  not  keep  cool  with  irrigation  and 
straw,  were  liable  to  "burn  up."  His  sediment 
land  was  coated  white  with  alkalk,  and  he  stir- 
red up  the  top  crust  before  he  planted  any- 
thing on  the  land,  and  it  grows  without  trouble, 
lie  had  land  on  which  he  had  raised  crops  for 
the  last  sixteen  ^>r  seveenteen  years  without 
any  failure,  and  the  only  manuring  it  has  had 
was  by  the  green  manuring  process — plowing 
in  green  crops. 

\V.  M.  Haynie  said  Stewrt's  experience  in 
manuring  soil  with  couiposit  was  unfortunate. 
He  must  have  had  a  very  strong  manure  to  kill 
the  soil.  It  was  true  that  if  you  take  green 
barnyard  manure,  such  as  the  offal  of  horses, 
cattle  or  sheep,  and  put  it  on  new  land,  it  will 
burn  vegetajion;  but  he  did  not  think  it  would 
do  so  when  properly  composted  and  rotted. 
He  had  seen  land  which  would  not  otherwist 
produce  over  ten  or  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre,  by  giving  it  a  liberal  coating  of  com- 
post produce  as  high  as  fifty  or  sixty  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  best  system  of  fertilizing  was 
to  spread  well  composted  manure  on  the 
ground  and  then  plow  it  under.  Farmers  in 
this  State  were  careless.  They  have  in  their 
power  the  means  of  making  a  small  piece  of 
ground  produce  enormous  crops  by  proper  fer- 
tilisation. He  thought  every  good  farmer 
ought  to  provide  for  a  compost  heap  with  a  cel- 
lar excavated  two  or  three  feet  deep  and  roofed 
over.  Let  everything  in  the  shape  of  vegetable 
matter  be  placed  into  this  cellar  and  the  whole 
allowed  to  decay.  Barn-yard  manure  and  adobe 
mixed  and  properly  decomposed  would  make  a 
splendid  manure.  Adobe  was  full  of  the 
strongest  fertilizing  powers  we  have  on  the 
earth.  It  would  be  well  to  put  a  little  lime  into 
the  heap  to  kill  the  germ  of  any  insect  or  weed 
that  may  be  in  it.  The  farmer  would  have  to 
use  his  judgment  in  putting  on  manure.  It 
would  depend  on  the  richness  of  the  soil.  If  the 
soil  was  already  rich  no  manure  was  required. 
He  thought  that  on  sandy  soil  Stewart's  manur- 
ing system  was  ahead  of  any  other  system.  In 
(Germany  there  were  vast  tractsof  land  that  a  few 
years  ago  were  barren  wastes,  but  in  the  early 
part  of  the  winter  turnips  were  sown  and  al- 
lowed to  grow  rank,  and  then  turned  under. 
By  this  means  these  lands  are  made  compara- 
tively rich,  and  able  to  produce  splendid  crops 
of  grain.  That  showed  the  great  fertilizing 
qualities,  and  in  this  particular  the  judgment 
of  the  farmer  was  to  be  exercised. 

Stewart  agreed  that  different  soils  should  be 
differently  fertilized.  Sandy  soils  required 
green  manure,  and  clayey  soils  require  hot 
manure. 

J.  Butter  said  that  he  was  misunderstood 
1  ast  Saturday,  when    he   was  reported  to  have 


said  that  water  was  detrimental  to  red  lands. 
He  desired  to  correct  himself  by  saying  when 
it  was  saturated  with  water  during  the  summer 
season  it  was  detrimental  to  growing  crops,  but 
giving  it  what  water  is  needful  was  beneficial. 
Saturating  the  land  was  detrimental  for  the 
reason  that  in  a  week  or  so  the  ground  became 
very  hard,  unless  irrigation  was  kept  up,  and 
if  you  keep  it  up  it  will  be  too  cold  for  the  crops 
to  manure.  He  thought  that  instead  of  exca- 
vating a  cellar  to  contain  compost,  there  should 
be  a  place  built  of  masonry,  for  instance  from 
one  to  two  feet  above  the  natural  grade.  Put 
into  this  all  the  droppings  of  the  animal  and  add 
water  to  moisten  it.  It  could  then  be  covered 
over.  He  was  in  favor  of  adding  a  great  deal 
of  water,  so  that  the  manure  could  be  applied 
in  a  liquid  state.  He  thought  it  could  be  applied 
much  easier  in  a  liquid  form  and  nothing 
would  be  lost.  It  could  be  run  on  like  water  in 
irrigating,  aud  would  go  directly  to  the  roots 
of  the  plants. 

J.  H.  Wolfe  said  he  had  not  had  much  experi- 
ence in  fertilizing.  He  had  been  in  California  so 
long  as  to  forget  its  benefits.  Our  virgin 
soils  had  yielded  so  much  that  farmers  had 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  replenish  them,  but 
now  our  land  had,  to  some  extent,  given  out. 
If  we  expected  to  realize  much  we  would  have 
to  fertilize  and  return  to  the  soil  as  much  as  we 
took  from  it.  He  had  tried  manuring  his  up- 
lands. In  cleaning  out  his  barnyards  he  had 
hauled  the  manure  out  to  the  field  and  the  ex- 
periment proved  a  failure.  The  grain  from  the 
land  so  manured  did  not  mature.  It  grew  up 
with  very  rank  straw.  He  had  since  experi- 
mented with  decomposed  manure  and  had  real- 
ized double  the  amount  of  small  grain  by  so  do- 
ing. He  said  he  had  rented  somo  low  lands 
which  were  covered  with  deposits  of  sediment, 
fn  strips  about  fifty  yards  wide  and  extending 
for  about  a  mile  in  length  nothing  would  grow 
to  maturity,  while  on  each  side  good  crop9  could 
be  produced.  He  had  puzzled  his  mind  to  as- 
certain the  cause  of  this  barrenness  in  strips. 
He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  along  these 
sterile  strips  of  land  there  was  once  the  bed  of 
a  stream  and  the  water  had  washed  away  the 
bedrock  so  the  ground  would  not  retain  mois- 
ture. 

Haynie  said  that  in  1856  he  was  on  board  a 
ship  at  Hong  Kong,  and  in  1844  he  was  in  Can- 
ton. The  Chinese  haye  no  animals  and  all 
their  transportation  is  done  on  men's  shoulders, 
simply  because  they  have  not  ground  enough 
to  produce  food  for  animals.  These  people  did 
not  allow  a  particle  of  human  excrescence  to  go 
to  waste.  It  was  all  used  as  a  fertilizer,  and  it 
was  used  in  a  liquid  state.  When  he  was  living 
in  the  ship  the  Chinese  would  come  over  from 
the  mainland  and  clean  out  the  ship  and  carry 
the  offal  to  enrich  the  soil.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  Chinese  produce  a  tremendous  crop 
from  a  small  piece  of  ground.  These  people 
were  proverbially  known  to  be  great  and  suc- 
cessful agriculturists,  and  it  was  all  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  replenish  the  soil  and  let  no  ma- 
nure go  to  waste. 

Hoyt  said  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  was 
the  best  fertilizer.  It  would  all  depend  upon 
what  the  soil  demanded.  He  argued  that  if 
portions  of  our  alkali  soil  were  transferred  and 
mixed  with  other  soils,  it  would  prove  one  of 
the  best  fertilizers.  Some  soils  were  barren 
because  they  have  too  little  alkali,  and  these 
produce  nothing  because  alkali  was  too  plenti- 
ful. 

Butter  referred  to  the  action  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Bailroad  Company  in  not  allowing  fruit 
cars  to  run  over  their  road.  This  change  forced 
fruit-growers  to  ship  by  express,  and  while  the 
railroad  company  charge  5  cents  per  pound,  the 
express  company  charge  about  9  cents.  The 
question  was  discussed  by  several  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  its  further  consideration  was  contin- 
ued until  the  next  meeting. 

The  subject  of  "Fertilization"  was  also  con- 
tinued until  next  Saturday. 

On  motion  of  Haynie,  B.  J.  Gibson,  of  Chi- 
cago being  present  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Club. 

State  Farmers'  Club. 

The  Secretary  has  received  the  following  let- 
ter from  Boger  Conant,  Secretary  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  Farmers'  Club: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Farmers' 
Club  the  propositions  of  the  Napa  Club  were 
unanimously  endorsed  as  the  sentiments  of  this 
club,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
delegates  to  attend  the  convention  proposed  to  be 
held  at  Sacramento  on  the  23d  of  September: 
B.  Cahoon,  D.  C.  Feeley,  D.  M.  Locke,  John 
Matteson,  and  Morton  Kinsley.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  result  of  that  convention  will  be 
more  than  a  few  speeches  and  a  set  of  resolu- 
lutions,  which  is  too  often  the  case  in  conven- 
tions of  the  kind.  The  sentiment  of  our  club 
seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  strong  and  decided  ac- 
tion to  protect  the  farming  interests  of  the  State, 
which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  farm- 
ers themselves,  who  hold  the  power  in  their 
own  hands. 

The  meeting  adjourned  one  week  when  it  is 
expected  the  discussion  will  be  more  than  ordi- 
narily interesting. 

San  Joaquin  Farmers'  Club. 

This  Club  met  Saturday  afternoon,  August 
10th,  in  regular  session,  President  Holden  in 
the  chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  I.  N.  Hoag,  Secretary 
of  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  relation  to  the 
concert  of  action  proposed  by  the  differ- 
ent Farmers'  Clubs,  to  take  place  at  Sacramen- 


to on  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  September. 
The  Club  voted  that  the  Chair  appoint  five  del- 
egates to  said  Convention,  whose  names  will  be 
announced  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Club. 
After  talking  over  the  matter  of  rent  due,  and 
other  incidentals  connected  with  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  organization,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 


San  Jose  Farmers'  Club  and  Protective 
Association. 

The  Club  met  on  Saturday  August  10th,  as 
usual,  President  Casey  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  the  chair  was  authorized  to  ap- 
point between  now  and  the  time  specified  three 
delegates  to  attend  the  State  Farmers'  Club  to 
meet  on  September  23d,  in  Sacramento. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  agent  of 
the  Australian  Harvester,  which  said  the  test 
at  Santa  Clara  was  not  a  fair  one,  and  that  the 
harvester  would  again  work  atLivermore  where 
it  could  be  seen. 

Mr.  Pebbles  said  he  saw  the  harvester  at 
work  and  was  satisfied  that  with  a  few  improve- 
ments it  would  do  well.  For  one  thing  the 
lifters  were  not  suited  to  our  grain  but  they 
could  be  changed.  It  cleaned  the  grain  splen- 
didly and  he  was  in  hopes  that  the  harvester 
would  soon  be  able  to  work  with  success  in 
many  parts  of  our  State.  It  would  be  a  won- 
derful improvement  if  three  men  and  six 
horses  can  do  our  harvesting  instead  of  fifteen 
men  and  almost  an  innumerable  number  of 
horses. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  condemning  the 
City  Ordinance  which  prohibits  farmers  from 
peddling  from  their  wagons  direct  to  the  con- 
sumers without  having  to  pay  license.  Mr. 
Holloway  Jr.  and  Mr.  Cadwell  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  draft  a  petition  and  have  it  cir- 
culated to  present  to  the  City  Council  praying 
that  the  City  Ordinance  may  be  so  changed  as 
to  allow  the  producer  to  sell  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer without  having  to  pay  license. 
Lady  Members. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  allowing  the  wives 
of  members  and  other  women  to  join  the  club 
without  fees,  by  signing  the  Constitution  and 
By-laws. 

The  Club  next  discussed  the  following:  Ee- 
solved,  That  "Our  license  system  should  be 
abolished.  "Mr.  Holloway  considered  it  a  very 
important  question,  about  the  only  thing  to  be 
said  in  its  favor  is  the  old  argument,  "Always 
was  and  always  will  be  so,"  but  that  won't  do;  it 
is  wrong  to  license  unless  you  also  fix  the  price 
at  which  the  thing  licensed  is  to  be  sold. 
Otherwise  it  forms  a  monopoly  or  makes  a 
privileged  class.  Even  men  who  keep  horses 
are  licensed  and  farmers  can  hardly  afford  to 
raise  colts;  often  it  is  cheaper  to  buy.  There 
are  a  hundred  whisky  mills  and  many  even 
advocate  licensing  houses  of  ill  fame;  we  will 
soon  be  a  second  Sodom  if  we  keep  on. 

Lawyers  and  doctors  and  preachers  were  a 
licensed,  privileged  class,  and  it  should  not  be 
so;  there  might  be  some  sense  in  licensing  the 
fruit  and  grain  growers,  but  not  the  middle  men 
who  come  between  the  producer  and  consumer. 
Governments  are  instituted  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  property.  The  sale  of  liquors  is  the 
most  destructive  to  life  and  property  of  all 
things,  but  can  any  of  us  say  a  word  to  the 
seller  so  long  as  we  take  his  license  money,  the 
price  of  his  iniquity.  He  don't  want  a  license 
to  do  all  the  talking,  but  in  this  matter  he  is 
terribly  in  earnest.  He  believes  we  should  let 
political  parties  go  to  the  bad,  and  unite  to  form 
a  new,  pure  party  that  will  sweep  such  cor- 
ruptions from  the  land.  He,  for  one,  is  willing 
to  unite  in  such  a  grand  work  after  November 
next. 

A  Swindle. 

Mr.  Cadwell  also  dwelt  on  temperance;  he 
said  drinking  is  an  intolerable  nuisance;  a 
saloon  is  nearly  the  first  thing  in  any  place. 
The  liquor  business  is  not  carried  on  fairly;  it 
is  meant  for  a  swindle,  and  he  did  not  believe 
in  licensing  a  wrong,  or  in  going  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumers. 

The  President  called  Vice-Preident  Chipman 
to  the  Chair,  and  took  the  floor.  He  said  the 
license  system  was  wrong  and  should  be  abol- 
ished. It  orginated  with  an  aristocracy  to  draw 
money  from  the  poor  to  support  them  in  their 
rioting.  Under  tho  licensing  system  there  are 
none  so  poor  but  what  their  additional  cost  of 
living  will  amount  from  ten  to  thirty  dollars. 
The  objects  of  governments  is  protection,  but 
licensing  the  sale  of  liquor  destroys  all  protec- 
tion; it  also  causes  most  accidents,  and  it  is  the 
cause  of  most  crimes,  and  the  trial  of  each  crimi- 
nal costs  the  county  about  $1,000,  which  runs 
us  in  debt. 

The  sale  of  liquor  also  fills  our  poor-houses. 
It  is  not  prohibition  but  protection  we  desire, 
and  we  can  not  have  protection  so  long  as  we 
legalize  the  sale  of  liquors.  We  might  as  well 
license  and  legalize  murder  and  robbery  and 
the  whole  list  of  crimes,  for  drinking  leads  to 
them  all.  It  was  here  suggested  that  a  license 
did  not  legalize  but  was  given  to  regulate  trade. 

Mr.  Holloway,  Jr.,  said  then  it  had  outlived 
its  usefulness,  for  now  it  was  a  mere  question 
of  money.  It  no  longer  meant  that  a  man  was 
honest,  reliable  and  competent  to  carry  on  a 
certain  business,  only,  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
had  paid  his  seven  or  ten  dollars  into  the 
treasury. 
Mr.  Thompson  thought  a  man  should  be  allowed 
to  trade  and  furnish  to  his  fellows  the  necces- 
saries  of  life  without  being  taxed,  in  the  shape 
of  licence.    Mr.  Dubois  thought  license  to  sell 


liquor  should  only  be  given  to  good  moral  men 
and  should  be  put  so  high  as  to  keep  too  much 
liquor  from  the  poor.  He  was  temperate,  but 
not  total  abstinence.  Men  who  attend  bar 
should  have  a  certificate  of  morality  and  com- 
petency, the  same  as  school  teachers,  preachers, 
lawyers,  and  doctors. 

Mr.  Hobson  was  opposed  to  licenses  on  gen- 
eral principles.  Men  should  not  be  licensed  to 
sell  a  pig  or  a  dog,  nor  anything  else.  Some 
want  us  to  keep  off  the  liquor  question,  but  how- 
can  we,  that  is  the  big  thing  and  overshadows 
all  others. 

Mr.  Holloway  wanted  to  know  if  a  man  could 
be  temperate  in  lying,  or  stealing  or  murder; 
no  more  could  he  in  using  liquor.  Temperance 
means  total  abstinence  from  all  improper  things. 
A  moral  whisky  seller  is  a  monster.  If  we 
must  have  them  the  more  the  better;  they  will 
starve  each  other  out.  In  Maine  the  prisons 
have  been  emptied  by  refusing  to  license  the 
sale  of  liquors;  let  us  act  likewise  and  thus  bless 
our  State  and  save  ourselves. 

There  was  an  effort  made  to  amend  the  reso- 
lution which  was  voted  down  and  the  subject 
was  postponed  till  some  future  time. 
Setting  Tires  Cold. 

Mr.  Balback  extended  an  invitation  to  the 
members  of  the  Club  to  visit  his  shop  and  wit- 
ness the  operation  of  setting  tires  cold  by  the 
means  of  pressure,  which  was  accepted.  The 
operations  were  performed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  present,  and  many  expressed  their  desire 
to  have  all  their  tire-setting  done  in  that  way 
hereafter. 

The  pressure  is  applied  by  means  of  steel  bands 
passing  around  the  wheel,  whifih  are  drawn 
tight  by  screw  power.  Tne  screw  is  turned  by 
two  men  with  levers.  The  tire  on  the  first 
wheel  was  measured  before  and  after  the  setting 
and  was  found  to  have  been  shortened  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch.  He  said  he  could  shorten 
the  tire  two  inches  if  it  is  sufficiently  loose. 
Meeting  adjourned. 

Napa  County  Farmers'  Club. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Club,  August  10th, 
the  question  "What  is  the  most  economical 
manner  of  fertilizing  our  lands?"  was  discuss- 
ed. In  the  course  of  the  debate  much  val- 
uable information  was  evolved,  which  will  bear 
epitomizing. 

Mr.  Sawyer  said  the  main  reliance  of  the 
farmers  must  be  plaster.  On  a  farm  in  Ver- 
mont, where  he  had  worked,  there  had  not 
been  a  load  of  manure  hauled  in  forty  years, 
but  plaster  had  been  used  every  year  instead. 
He  had  examined  the  soil  of  this  farm  attent- 
ively, and  was  convinced  that_the  peculiar  fac- 
ulty of  plaster  as  a  fertilizer  was  that  it  drew 
the  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  and  not  from 
the  soil.  He  had  no  doubt  that  plaster  must  be 
the  fertilizer  for  California.  It  was  cheap, 
and  the  freight  on  it  would  be  only  nominal. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Nash  stated  that  he  had  made  an 
experiment  with  manure,  by  putting  an  acre  of 
asparagus  between  rows  of  cherry  trees,  then 
digging  trenches  14  inches  deep  through  the  lot 
and  filling  them  with  manure;  these  trenches, 
so  filled,  he  covered  completely  up.  The  result 
was  that  the  cherry  trees  grew  six  times  as 
much  there  as  elsewhere.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, he  wished  it  remembered  that  the  manure 
was  entirely  covered. 

Mr.  Nathan  Coombs  was  of  the  opinion  that 
farmers  planted  more  land  than  they  were  able 
to  attend  to.  As  long  as  they  would  continue 
to  raise  wheat  exclusively  they  would  not  be 
able  to  keep  their  fields  clear.  He  thought 
that  if  one-half  the  land  he  had  in  wheat  had 
been  put  in  pasture,  he  would  have  been  better 
off.  His  farming  for  years  had  not  been  profit- 
able, and  without  his  stock  he  would  have  fallen 
behind.  The  farmers  had  more  land  than 
they  could  put  in  good  shape.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  for  every  100  acres  acres  of  grain 
there  should  be  200  head  of  sheep.  They  were 
stock  that  brought  in  good  returns.  Tin  y 
would  eat  closer  and  find  food  where  horses 
and  cattle  would  skip  over.  From  them  the 
owner  gets  three  returns — the  spring  and  fall 
clips  of  wool,  and  his  mutton  besides. 

Mr.  Fisher  favored  gypsum  as  a  fertilizer. 
It  contained  lime,  ammonia  and  sulphur,  all  of 
which  the  soil  needs.  He  knew  of  a  farm  at 
home  upon  which  twelve  bushels  to  the  acre 
was  considered  a  good  yield.  Yet  by  the  use 
of  composts  in  connection  with  plenty  of 
clover,  the  yield  was  raised  to  twenty-five  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  The  properties  of  gypsum 
were  to  decompose  vegetable  matter  and  attract 
moisture  and  ammonia. 

The  debate  closed,  and  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  Club:  "That  we  rec- 
ommend more  sheep-raising,  together  with  the 
cultivation  of  proper  vegetables  with  which  to 
feed  them." 


Sonoma  County  Farmers'  Club. 

The  Club  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  on 
the  3d  day  of  August,  H.  P.  Holmes,  presiding. 
After  the  ordinary  preliminaries,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Eector  of  Mark  West  Mills,  delivered  an 
able  and  instructive  address,  after  which  the 
thanks  of  the  Club  were  tendered  him  unani- 
mously. 

On  motion  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
correspond  with  other  clubs  throughout  the 
State,  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed: 
G.  W.  Whittaker,  E.  A.  Thompson,  W.  H.  Eec- 
tor and  J.  De  Turk. 

Moved   and  seconded,  that  the  committee  on 
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correspondence  be  instructed  to  communicate 
with  the  Sacramento  club,  and  get  what  in- 
formation they  have  on  the  subject  of  Bteam- 
plowing. 

Moved  and  seconded,  that  we  endorse  thereso- 
lution  of  the  Napa  Club,  in  regard  to  forming  a 
State  Club,  and  that  that  Club  be  informed  of 
the  action  of  this  Club.  Carried. 

Moved,  that  at  our  next  meeting,  the  subject 
of  discussion  be,  "Plowing  of  All  Kinds."  Car- 
ried. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  on 
the  Finance  Committee:  B.  F.  Fulkerson  and  H. 
C.  Mizer. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Hector's  address  short 
speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Illingsworth,  Mr. 
Maslin  and  Mr.  De  Turk.  Fifteen  members 
were  proposed  and  ejected:  The  proceedings 
were  interesting  and  satisfactory  to  the  parties 
present.  The  Sonoma  County  Farmers'  Club 
is  now  a  fixed  fact,  and  a  decided  success. 


Oakland  Farming,  Horticultural  and 
Industrial  Club. 

At  the  semi-monthly  meeting  of  this  Club, 
on  Friday,  Aug.  9th,  Prof.  Carr  presided.  The 
promised  discussion  on  cultivating  and  pre- 
serving small  fruits,  brought  a  goodly  atten- 
d  mce  of  the  fair  sex.  Messrs.  G.  J.  Nichol- 
son and  A.  W.  Bishop  (editor  of  the  Transcript,) 
were  elected  members  of  the  Club — the  latter 
as  an  honorary. 

The  Club  was  reminded  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  deferred  communication  of  the  San  Jose 
Club  against  taxing  growing  crops.  Prof.  Can- 
thought  it  not  desirable  to  discuss  this  evening, 
but  the  members  should  keep  the  matter 
in  mind  as  one  of  importance  for  future 
action. 

Proposed  Farmers'  Convention. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  Sacra- 
mento Farmers'  Club  endorsing  the  action  of 
the  Napa  Club,  and  proposing  that  a  conven- 
tion be  held  at  Sacramento  on  the  23d  of  Sept., 
near  the  close  of  the  State  Fair. 

Mr.  Pryal — I  cannot  see  how  the  Sacramento 
Club  can  direct  us  to  hold  a  convention  there. 
We  have  a  beautiful  place  for  it  in  Oakland. 
All  clubs  should  be  heard  from. 

Prof.  Carr — I  suppose  the  idea  is  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  organization  of  a  State 
Club.  It  does  not  much  matter  for  the  purpose 
where  the  convention  is  held.  There  could  be 
more  persons  interested  found  iu  Sacramento 
at  the  date  suggested  than  at  any  other  time  or 
place. 

A  motion  of  Mr.  Hyatt  was  carried  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  three,  to  report 
on  matters  connected  with  the  proposed  con- 
vention at  the  next  meeting.  Subsequently  the 
Prest.  named  Messrs.  Webster,  Hyatt  and 
Bagge. 

Mr.  Dewey  suggested  that  the  State  Fair  was 
a  busy  affair  with  farmers,  and  it  might  be 
found  desirable  to  hold  then  only  a  primary 
convention  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  full 
and  regularly  constituted  convention  at  a  later 
date,  when  all  the  fairs  would  be  over. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Dawson,  of  Fitchburg,  Alameda 
Machine  for  Utilizing  Straw. 
Co.,  who  had  been  invited  to  exhibit  the  mode 
of  his  simple  but  ingenious  machine  for  cut- 
ting (at  a  convenient  season,  after  heading) 
the  waste  straw  of  grain  fields,  came  forward 
and  explained  that  his  model  had  been  locked 
up  in  a  law  office  in  S.  F.,  at  4  p.  m.,  and  it  was 
beyond  all  his  habeas  corpus  and  personal  powers 
to  present  it  to  the  Club  this  evening. 

His  machines  will  be  made  the  ordinary 
width  of  headers,  and  designed  to  cut  the  straw 
to  about  three  inches  in  length,  and  to  crush 
and  bruise  it  between  rallers. 

Mr.  Dawson  said — Farming  is  not  considered 
remunerative  in  this  State,  though  it  is  in  every 
other  country.  This  is  owing  to  the  dry  seasons, 
to  the  burning  of  the  straw,  and  to  the  reckless 
manner  in  which  the  business  is  carried  on  in  this 
State.  I  spent  three  years  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  after  the  usual  fashion,  burning  the 
straw,  plowing,  burning  and  plowing  again. 
This  restored  to  the  soil  some  of  the  elements 
that  cultivation  had  taken  from  it,  but  not  more 
than  one-fourth  of  them.  My  experience  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley  proved  that  this  system 
weakens  and  robs  the  soil.  It  has  beggared 
and  made  poor  farmers  in  this  State.  We  get 
no  benefit  from  the  straw,  and  cattle  cannot  eat  it. 
I  have  gotten  up  my  machine  because  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  necessity  to  the  farmers  of  this  State. 
I  have  tried  the  best  I  could  to  construct  a  ma- 
chine that  would  save  the  straw,  increase  the 
yield,  and  make  farming  pay.  I  have  sought 
to  make  it  light,  cheap,  and  effective. 
During  the  last  ten  days  I  have  had  put  to  me 
all  sorts  of  question  on  the  subejet.  Some  ask, 
is  there  no  virtue  in  straw  as  a  fertilizing  ele- 
ment? Not  in  dry  straw,  though  there  is  in 
wet;  when  it  has  rotted. 

Long  straw,  however,  after  being  plowed  in, 
will,  when  the  dry  season  approaches,  assist 
the  moisture  to  rise  to  the  surface  and  produce 
no  crop.  It  must  be  chopped.  Then,  too, 
when  there  has  been  a  heavy  crop,  it  exerts  a 
pernicious  influence,  for  (it  keeps  the  earth  too 
porous  and  makes  it  dry  up  too  quickly.  By 
chopping  in  small  pieces  this  is  avoided. 

Mr.  Dawson,  alter  an  interesting  address, 
concluded  by  stating  that  if  the  members  of  the 
Club  wished,  he  would  make  it  a  point  to  have 
a  model  here  on  any  day  they  might  name,  say 
Monday,  when  an  examination  of  it  will  be 
more  satisfactory  than  any  mere  explanation 
could  be. 

In  response  to  questions  from  members  of  the 


Club,  Mr.  Dawson  said  that  he  had  not  experi- 
mented with  it  as  yet,  that  he  would  have  a 
working  model  constructed  in  ten  days,  that 
the  machine  would  be  drawn  by  four  horses 
and  attended  by  one  man,  that  it  would  cut  25 
acres  per  day,  aud  would  not  cost  over  $120 
to  the  farmer,  that  it  would  cut  the  straw  from 
one  to  four  inches  in  length  according  as  it  was 
set,  that  its  work,  done  at  a  leisure  season, 
would  cost  the  farmer  nothing  but  his  own  time 
and  the  price  of  the  machine;  that  it  would  cut 
as  low  as  any  ordinary  mower,  and  that  he  knew 
how  much  it  would  cut  from  his  experience 
with  machinery — it  being  a  matter  of  mere  cal- 
culation. 

Mr.  Dewey — Are  any  similiar  experiments 
known  to  have  been  made  to  utilize  the    straw? 

Mr.  Webster — "No;  but  this  machine  is  I 
think  calculated  to  be  of  great  benefit  as  it  will 
help  to  rot  the  straw." 

A  member  asked  how  much  average  benefit 
per  acre  will  the  new  machine  probably  be. 
No  one  present  seemed  ready  to  give  an  esti- 
mate. 

Mr.  Dawson — I  planted  potatoes  the  first 
week  in  February,  on  manured  ground.  They 
grew  excellently  and  turned  out  finely.  I 
planted  others  the  first  week  in  May,  some  on 
ground  occupied  by  a  straw  pile,  p.irtly  rotted 
at  the  base,  the  others  on  unmanured  ground. 
The  former  produced  a  pretty  fair  crop  of  Pink 
eyes,  while  the  latter  produced  very  tall  vines 
but  no  potatoes. 

Mr.  Dawson  then  in  answer  to  the  request  of 
Chairman,  said  that  he  would  exhibit  his  model 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  club. 

Interesting  Plant— "  Pilea  Semborina." 
Professor  Carr. — "While  we  are  on  miscella- 
neous topics,  I  will  call  upon   Mr.    Hutchinson 
to  exhibit  a  curious  plant  which  he  has  brought 
here." 

Mr.  H.  then  having  sprinkled  it,  brought  it 
forth  under  the  gaslight,  when  it  exhibited  the 
curious  phenomenon  of  instaneous  flowering, 
each  flower  opening  with  a  slight  concussion,  or 
explosion,  sending  forth  what  appeared  to  be 
small  clouds  of  smoke.  Mr.  H.  stated  the  plant 
was  called  pilea  semborina,  that  in  the  even- 
ing was  rather  an  unfavorable  time  for  the  ex- 
periment, and  that  what  appeared  to  be  smoke, 
was  the  pollen  rising.  The  plant  was  over  12 
inches  in  hight  and  diameter,  and  in  appear- 
ance not  unlike  a  fine-leaved   evergreen   plant. 

New  Species  of  Potatoes. 

]  Mr.  Pryal  then  exhibited  a  new  species  of 
potatoes  which  had  the  peculiarity  of  possess- 
ing the  eyes  prominent,  instead  of  being 
sunken  as  usual.  He  said  that  they  were 
more  prolific  than  the  ordinary  potatoe; 
were  very  sound  and  of  greater  specific  gravity 
than  other  kinds ;  that  they  were  a  cross  be- 
tween the  peach  blow  and  the  old  American 
pink  eye;  that  they  were  as  early  as  the  early 
rose.  The  seed  from  which  they  were  propa- 
gated was  very  small,  finer  than  mustard  seed. 
They  were  the  only  potatoes  with  which  he  had 
been  able  to  produce  bolls.  They  produced  ten 
to  fifteen  on  a  single  stalk,  and  were  grown  on 
a  partly  adobe  soil.  Mr.  Pryal  having  wished 
the  Club  to  name  them,  Mr.  Hunt  moved  that 
they  be  called  Pryal's  Prolific.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
objected  to  naming  it  so  soon.  It  was  suggested 
that  a  committee  of  ladies  grant  it  a  name. 
But  finally  upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Dwinelle  the  Club  conceded  the  advantage  of 
the  system  lately  adopted  in  the  Eastern  States 
of  naming  new  varieties  by  numbers  in  connec- 
tion with  the  name  of  the  honorable  propa- 
gator, and  adopted  the  name  of  "Pryal's  Seed- 
ling No.  1,"  and  the  name  of  Pryal's  Seedling 
No.  1  was  finally  affixed  to  the  new  tuber. 
California  Opium. 

Mr.  Pryal  also  exhibited  a  species  of  white 
poppy  grown  by  his  son  from  seed  brought  by  a 
Frenchman  from  Algiers  several  years  ago.  It 
grew  on  the  bank  of  a  creek,  but  was  not  irri- 
gated. One  of  the  heads  was  one  and  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter 

Professor  Carr — From  all  that  I  have  seen  I 
believe  that  we  can  make  as  good  opium  here 
as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  I  have  seen  some 
excellent  opium  grown  near  Folsom.  Mr. 
Dewey  stated  that  Dr.  Hunter,  of  El  Dorado, 
had  this  year  raised  a  quantity  of  opium  of  good 
quality,  and  wanted  to  know  if  he  could  find  a 
market  for  it  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Pryal — I  suggest  that  we  should  have  an 
experimental  garden  for  these  things. 

[For  want  of  space  we  are  compelled  to  defer 
the  remainder  of  the  report  till  next  week. — 
Ed.] 

Mr.  Dewey  mentioned  that  Mr.  Phelps,  of 
San  Leandro,  who  had  invented  a  process  of 
preserving  articles  by  exhausting  air  by  a 
vacuum  pump,  would  exhibit  his  apparatus. 

Dr.  Carr,  by  request,  promises  to  speak  of 
the  general  principles  involved  in  the  different 
methods  of   preserving  fruits,  etc. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pryal  it  was  resolved,  that 
for  the  future  the  Club  should  meet  informally 
for  social  intercourse  at  6%  p.  m.,  and  open  reg- 
ularly at  7%  p.  m.. 

Adjourned  to  the  23d  inst. 

Contra  Costa  Farmers'  Club. 

Kcgular  meeting,  Saturday,  August  3d,  1872.  Presi- 
dent Jones  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  announced  the  following  Committee : 

Committee  of  .Finance — John  Larkey,  Piatt  Gregory, 
aud  S.  W.  Johson. 

Committee  of  Rural  Industries  and  Economies— C. 
B.  Porter,  L.  I.  Fish,  A.  W.  Hammitt,  C.  E.  Howard, 
and  K.  H.  Wight. 

Committee  of  Co-operation,  Organization,  and  Op- 


eration—G.  P.    Loucks,  Barry    Baldwin,   and   W.  L. 
Houston. 

The  subject  for  discussion,  "The  most  economical  way 
of  conducting  a  farm,"  was  then  discussed. 

Mr.  Porter  said  the  raising  of  one  kind  of  product,  as 
practiced  at  present,  was  very  unsatisfactory.  The  har- 
vesting and  shipping  of  a  large  crop  of  wheat  with  the 
limited  force  and  facilities  at  command,  was  very  ex- 
pensive, and  he  thought  it  would  be  better  if  California 
farmers  would  put  less  land  in  wheat — taking  more  care 
in  preparing  the  soil  and  putting  in  the  seed,  and  in 
harvesting  the  grain.  By  this  means  the  owner  would 
be  enabled  to  realize  a  better  crop  and  at  the  same  time  he 
could  let  a  portion  of  his  land  rest  aud  a  portion  go  to 
hay  and  pasture,  so  that  some  of  the  land  would  only 
be  in  wheat  once  in  three  or  four  years.  By  such  course 
not  only  resting  and  recuperating  his  land,  but  avoiding 
the  heavy  expenses  of  harvesting,  sacking  and  freighting 
a  large  crop  when  the  prices  of  grain  were  low.  There 
were  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  small  farmers  ar- 
ranging their  farms  in  subdivisions;  yet  it  was  not  wise 
for  them,  situated  as  we  are,  to  devote  ourselves  exclu- 
sively to  the  raising  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Larkey,  thought  the  raising  of  different  kinds 
of  stock  more  profitable  than  depending  exclusively 
upon  cropping  the  laud.  He  thought  sheep  would  pay 
better  than  raising  grain,  but  both  might  be  raised  with 
profit.  He  intended  to  arrange  his  farm  so  as  to  raise 
stock  and  grain. 

Mr.  Porter  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Jones  said  he  had  his  idea  about  small  farms.  He 
thought  if -we  could  get  rid  of  coyotes  aud  worthless 
curs  that  were  roaming  over  the  country,  that  one  hun- 
dred head  of  sheep  could  be  made  to  pay  a  small  farmer 
quite  handsomely.  He  had  been  told  by  oth^r  who  had 
tried  it,  that  sheep  were  profitable  iu  cleaning  a  farm 
from  weeds.  In  regard  to  alfalfa,  he  had  about  fl.e 
acres  which  he  sowed  last  winter.  He  had  cut  about 
five  tons  of  hay  from  the  piece,  and  it  looked  green  and 
tresh  now,  but  how  it  would  stand  the  extreme  dry 
weather  he  was  unable  to  Say.  He  thought  hogs  could 
be  kept  profitably  on  alfalfa  by  controlling  them  with 
fences.  He  also  wanted  something  to  bring  our  land  up; 
it  was  showing  exhaustion  very  preceptibly.  Had  heard 
people  complain  of  gang  plows;  he  attributed  the  great 
growth  of  weeds  not  so  much  to  plowing,  as  to  the  de- 
terioration of  the  soil.  In  regard  to  co-operation,  hesaid 
the  most  of  the  small  farmers  labored  under  the  difficulty 
of  being  obliged  to  hypothecate  their  crops, and  conse- 
quently were'under  the  control  of  capitalists.  We  see 
that  capitalists  are  now  controlling  tonnage,  and  almost 
everything  that  the  farmer  requires.  He  thought  that 
if  farmers  were  thoroughly  organized  they  might  con- 
trol these  matters.  It  wauld  be  a  good  thing  if  farmers 
would  unite  and  create  a  capital  so  as  to  be  able  to  re- 
lieve th*  small  farmers  in  their  time  of  need,  and  by 
this  means  enable  them  to  get  their  small  farms  in  good 
condition,  so  that  in  a  few  years  they. would  be  entirely 
independent  of  capitalists. 

Mr.  Porter  said  he  supposed  the  object  of  all  farmers 
would  be  to  produce  as  much  as  possible  themselves, 
such  articles  as  they  were  obliged  to  have.  The  ccst 
of  transporting  these  articles  from  great  distances  all 
comes  out  of  the  farmer.  There  is  no  doubt  that  farm- 
ers might  produce  a  great  deal  more  of  tbes)  articles 
than  they  do.  If  a  farmer  puts  all  his  laud  in  wheat  it 
takes  up  all  his  time;  if  he  would  put  in  less  wheat 
and  raise  some  of  the  articles  he  is  compelled  to  buy, 
he  would  save  more  money  and  be  better  prepared  to 
devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  something  else.  In  re- 
gard to  this  matter  of  organization,  Mr.  Loucks  had 
informed  him  that  he  had  received  a  circular  from  the 
Sacramento  Farmers'  Club,  requesting  this  Club  to  send 
a  delegatiDn  to  meet  them  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
State  organization.  He  thought  a  Committee  should  be 
appointed,  to  meet  the  Sacrameuto  Club  some  time 
during  the  State  Fair.  If  a  judicious  system  of  ex- 
changes could  be  instituted,  it  would  do  awny  with 
many  of  the  fees  of  middle  men — a  great  saving  to  farm- 
ers. In  regard  to  the  securing  of  tonnage,  he  did  not 
know  that  it  would  prove  a  disadvantage  to  us;  it  might 
be  an  advantage.  If  the  buyers  engage  the  tonnage  to 
ship  their  own  purchases  of  wheat,  we  will  be  benefit- 
ted; if  they  charter  ships  to  sub-charter,  then  we  are 
not  benefitted. 

Mr.  Fish  thought  the  system  of  farming  as  now  prac- 
ticed was  ruinous  to  the  owners  of  the  land.  We  have 
to  pay  so  many  commissions  that  it  leaves  nothing  to 
the  small  farmer;  he  thought  the  system  of  freights 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  monopoly;  thought  we  ought  to 
have  a  system  of  co-operation  in  regard  to  disposing  of 
our  crops.  As  to  a  diversity  of  crops,  he  did  not  think 
any  one  had  made  anything  by  it  in  this  dry  portion  of 
the  country;  wheat  was  the  main  dependence.  As  to 
hog  raising,  he  said  this  railroad  was  ruining  that;  they 
are  placing  the  best  corn-fed  hoas  in  the  market  at  six 
cents.  He  also  thought  we  ought  to  do  something  to 
enrich  the  soil;  it  was  getting  poorer  every  year. 

Mr.  Pratt  said  in  regard  to  harvesting  grain,  he  dif- 
fered with  some  others.  If  he  should  ever  farm  again 
(and  he  expected  to)  he  would  never  have  a  header  on 
the  place.  He  said  he  once  had  a  field  of  two  hundred 
acres,  thirty  acres  of  which  he  had  cut  with  a  reaper, 
and  the  balance  was  headed  ;  when  the  rains  came  the 
next  winter,  the  thirty  acre  piece  showed  an  average  of 
a  spear  of  grain  to  each  square  foot,  while  that  cut  by 
the  header  was  a  perfect  mat  of  wheat— at  least  250 
pounds  of  wheat  to  the  acre  was  left  on  the  ground — 
thought  he  would  save  the  cost  of  heading  by  cutting 
and  binding, 

Mr.  Albert  Stone  thought  he  could  take  up  grain  loose, 
cheaper  than  he  could  by  binding.  Had  one  man  that 
had  averaged  three  acres  per  day  with  a  fork;  found  it  a 
great  deal  cheaper  than  heading. 

Mr.  Porter  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  Farm- 
ers' Clubs  to  encourage  tne  breeding  and  training  of 
good  sheep  dogs,  capable  of  herding  flocks  on  small 
farms. 

Mr.  Stone  said  that  if  a  large  flock  of  sheep  could  be 
placed  on  land  they  might  clear  it  of  weeds,  but  if  a  few 
rnn  at  large  on  a  farm  they  generally  look  for  the  best 
feed. 

Mr.  Fish  suggested  that  we  have  our  discussions  more 
in  the  form  of  asocial  chat,  than  in  the  way  of  speech 
making.  Ho  thought  it  would  call  out  the  opinions  of 
farmers  on  the  different  matters  connected  with  a  farm. 

Mr.  Larkey  moved  that  we  adjourn,  to  meet  at  Pache- 
co  on  the  16th  of  September.     Carried. 


CALIFORNIA. 

BUTTE- 

Enterprise,  Aug.  9:  The  Big  Meadows. - 
The  settlers  of  the  Big  Meadows  are  wear- 
ing smiling  countenances.  The  late  de- 
cision of  the  U.  S.  Land  Commissioner  in 
their  behalf  has  made  many  a  heart  glad. 
The  valley  will  rapidly  progress  in  wealth 
and  beauty  under  the  benign  influence  of 
assured  homes.  The  grazing  privileges  of 
the  valley  were  never  better  than  now. 
Many  visitors  are  enjoying  themselves  in 
its  milubrious  climate,  feasting  on  iisli  and 
fowl.     Both  hotels  are  full. 

Weather. — The  weather  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week  was  intensely  hot,  the 
thermometer  ranging  from  90  to  117  de- 
grees. The  north  wind  ,r-as  like  a  consum- 
ing fire. 


Big  Bunch. — Mr.  Levi  Moak  left  a  clus- 
ter of  grapes  at  our  office  this  week  which 
weighed  one  pound  and  fifteen  ounces. 
It  was  taken  from  the  vineyard  of  Moak  & 
Sissium. 

Record,  Aug.  10:  WHEAT.-The  low  price 
ruling  for  wheat,  has  had  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing the  crop  in  this  vicinity  almost  entire- 
ly out  of  market.  Our  farmers  are  becom- 
ing forehanded,  and  prefer,  holding  their 
grain  for  an  advance  instead  of  selling  at 
present  prices.  The  Ophir  mills  have 
been  obliged  to  suspend  for  want  of  grain, 
although  offering  the  highest  price  in  cash 
and  are  anxious  to  purchase  until  numer- 
ous and  large  store-houses  are  filled.  They 
have  been  running  for  some  time  on  grain 
raised  by  Mr.  Brooks  on  his  ranch  in 
Hamilton  township.  To  enable  the  mills 
to  fill  orders  for  flour,  Mr.  Brooks  informs 
us  that  two  car  loads  per  day  of  wheat, 
have  been  ordered  from  Marysville,  at 
which  point  considerable  wheat  is  offered 
for  sale.  Our  farmers  should  remember 
that  they  can  always  obtain  a  higher  price 
in  ready  coin  for  their  grain  at  the  Ophir 
mills  than  is  offered  on  the  line  of  the  rail- 
road or  in  northern  California. 
KERN. 

Courier,  Aug  3:  In  going  over  the  fields 
of  the  Cotton  Growers'  Association  we 
have  become  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  cotton  plant  flourishes  best 
in  the  soil  most  impregnated  with  alkali. 
Those  portions  of  the  crop  that  seem  the 
most  flourishing  are  invariably  found  on 
examination  to  be  growing  where  the 
traces  of  alkali  are  most  apparent.  This 
adaptation  of  alkaline  soils  to  the  growth  of 
cotton  may  be  seen  further  exemplified  at 
the  farm  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Stine.  This  gentle- 
man planted  some  on  ground  so  strongly 
alkaline  as  to  be  almost  unproductive,  and 
it  is  now  covered  with  as  fine  a  growth  of 
cotton  as  ever  seen  at  this  season,  and  is 
far  in  advance  of  that  planted  in  the  ordi- 
nary soil.  This  experiment  will,  if  as  suc- 
cessful as  it  now  promises  to  be,  indicate 
a  valuable  use  to  which  large  bodies  of 
land  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
now  almost  worthless,  may  be  put  iu  the 
future. 

Galifornian,  Aug  8:  Cotton.— We  -were 
shown  on  Monday  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Allen 
some  fine  Cotton  bolls  from  his  field  ad- 
joining town.  Mr.  A.  speaks  in  the  most 
sanguine  manner  of  the  prospect  for  a  fine 
crop.  So  far,  notwithstanding  the  diffi- 
culties labored  under  at  first  in  conse- 
quence of  difficulty  in  procuring  seed,  the 
cotton  experiment  bids  fair  to  be  crowned 
with  brilliant  success.  Mr.  Allen  assures 
us  that  all  the  conditions  are  favorable, 
and  he  is  confident  of  making  a  handsome 
dem  onstration. 
NAPA. 

Register,  August  10:  Hops. — We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  A.  Clock,  of  St.  He- 
lena, whose  efforts  to  make  the  culture  of 
hops  in  this  county  profitable,  has  suc- 
ceeded. Notwithstanding  the  reverses  of 
past  years,  Mr.  Clock  by  dint  of  sheer  per- 
severance and  grit  has  established  for  him- 
self a  remunerative  business  and  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  hops  may  be  success- 
fully raised  here.  He  has  recently  set 
out  thirty  acres  in  addition  to  those  al- 
ready cultivated  by  him,  and  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a  market  for  all  he  can 
raise. 

Wheat. — The  receipts  of  wheat  for  the 
week  have  been,  at  Sheeh's  Warehouse, 
about  400  tons,  and  at  the  Banner  ware- 
house about  300  tons.  The  ruling  rate  re- 
mains at  $1.50  per  cental. 

Carp. — Mr.  J.  A.  Poppe,  of  Sonoma,  who 
has  been  visiting  Germany,  has  arrived 
home  again.  With  that  regard  for  the  in- 
terests of  our  State  which  ever  distin- 
guishes the  true  Californian,  Mr.  Poppe 
has  brought  with  him,  from  Holstein,  a 
large  number  of  Carp,  which  he  hopes  to 
introduce  into  our  waters.  These  fish 
were  brought  by  him  from  New  York  over- 
land without  losing  one,  and  are  the  first 
ever  brought  from  Europe  to  America 
alive. 
SACRAMENTO. 

Folsom  Telegraph,  August  10:  The  fruit 
trade  along  trie  line  of  the  S.  V.  R.  R.  is 
growing  into  a  matter  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Howell  &  Scribes'  chiccory 
plantation  will  pay  well  and  no  doubt  will 
lead  to  the  extensive  cultivation  of  chic- 
cory in  the  American  river  bottom,  for 
which  the  soil  appears  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted. 

Trout. — Chris.  Ecklon  has  just  returned 
from  a  pleasure  trip  to  Cascade  and  Fall- 
ing Leaf  Lakes.  He  brought  with  him  over 
two  hundred  tine  trout,  caught  from  the 
latter  Lake,  which  he  represents  as  swarm- 
ing with  its  finny  inhabitants. 

Heavy  Yield.— The  Holzinger  grape 
vine  in  the  yard  of  the   Railroad  Bakery, 
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United  States  Crop  Report. 

"We  have  received  the  monthly  Report 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  containing  a  statement  of 
the  condition  of  crops  down  to  the  20th  of 
July,  from  which  we  extract  as  follows: 
Corn. 

Area. — The  lateness  of  the  spring  and 
unfavorable  weather  during  the  planting 
season  in  many  sections  has  prevented 
any  marked  enlargement  of  the  area  in 
corn.  The  tendency  is  toward  an  increase 
in  the  South,  and  in  the  States  in  which 
wheat  has  been  predominant.  From  (.»^9 
comities,  including  an  area  usually  pro- 
ducing 000,000,000  to  700,000,000  of  bush- 
els annually,  come  returns  indicating  an 
increase  of  3  per  cent.  This  is  equivalent 
to  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  million 
acres;  and  the  total  area  in  this  great  crop 
of  the  country,  which  nearly  equals  iu  ex- 
tent the  aggregate  of  all  other  tilled  crops 
together,  is  probably  about  35,000,000 
acres. 

Condition. 

The  meteorological  peculiarities  of  the 
season  have  received  much  comment  in 
the  returns.  The  rain-fall  is  sometimes 
ten-fold  greater  at  one  station  in  a  State, 
during  a  given  month,  that  at  another  in 
the  same  State.  A  medium  amount  of 
rain,  falling  moderately  in  small  quanti- 
ties, at  frequent  intervals,  has  a  more  fa- 
vorable effect  upon  the  growing  crops  than 
a  much  larger  quantity  at  long  and  irreg- 
ular seasons  in  violent  storms.  In  the 
Ohio  Valley,  as  in  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
complaint  of  long  and  almost  unbroken 
drouths  are  received  from  many  counties 
in  different  parts  of  those  States,  affecting 
wells  and  streams,  and  greatly  retarding 
vegetable  growth;  while  in  many  other 
counties  seasonable  and  frequent  rains  are 
reported,  and  in  some  cases  abundant  sup- 
plies of  moisture.  In  some  cases  wet  dis- 
tricts are  in  close  proximity  to  dry  areas; 
and  both  wet  and  dry  localities  are  some- 
times found  in  the  same  county.  In  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  in  which 
seasons  of  drouht  have  occurred,  sudden 
and  violent  storms  have  deluged  low-lying 
lands,  carrying  away  bridges,  and  dam- 
aged crops.  These  peculiarities  are  no- 
tice ible  during  each  recurring  summer,  but 
the  variations  in  amount  of  rain-fall,  and 
in  the  frequency  and  force  of  storms,  seem 
greater  than  usual  the  present  summer. 
These  facts  of  meteorology,  little  under- 
stood by  the  wisest,  demanding  investiga- 
tion and  patient  study,  have  a  bearing  on 
vegetable  growth  which  will  some  day  be- 
come obvious,  to  the  increase  of  farm  pro- 
duction and  the  profit  of  the  farmer. 
Wheat. 

An  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
wheat  has  occurred,  since  our  last  report, 
in  New  York,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Michi- 
gan, Missouri,  Kansas,  and  to  a  slight  de- 
gree in  some  other  States;  while  a  small 
decline  is  reported  in  Ohio,  and  in  some 
of  the  Southern  States. 

The  average  of  condition  for  the  United 
States  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in 
June,  or  ninety-four,  six  per  cent,  less  than 
average. 

The  quality  of  the  grain  is  uniformly 
superior.  In  the  Middle  States,  in  Ohio, 
Michigan  and  Missouri,  and  wherever  in- 
ferior condition  is  reported,  the  straw  is 
short,  but  the  heads  are  generally  long 
and  well  filled,  the  kernel  plump  and 
heavy.  The  quality  of  Southern  wheat 
will  probably  prove  as  fine  as  any  ever 
produced  in  that  section.  In  threshing, 
the  fullness  of  the  heads,  in  proportion  to 
quantity  of  straw,  causes  the  yield  to  ex- 
ceed the  expectation,  and  may  go  far  to 
offset  the  small  decrease  in  reported  con- 
dition. It  is  quite  probable  that  the  gen- 
eral excellence  of  the  grain  will  make  the 
present  crop  of  equal  value  to  that  of  last 
year.  There  has  been  almost  entire  ex- 
emption from  rust,  and  comparatively  lit- 
tle complaint  of  insects.  The  Hessian  fly 
is  reported  in  several  places,  more  numer- 
ously in  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  the  chinch- 
bug  has  caused  losses  in  many  counties  of 
Illinois,  Iowa  and  Missouri. 

[In  view  of  our  large  surplus  of  wheat, 
with  the  present  low  ruling  of  prices,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  keep  our  readers  posted 
in  regard  to  the  wheat  prospect  in  the 
leading  markets  of  the  world — as  we  did 
in  the  matter  of  wool  last  spring — leaving 
it  to  the  judgment  of  the  producer  as  to 
when,  or  when  not,  to  sell.— Ed.] 
Cotton. 

The  past  month  has  been  generally  fa- 
vorable to  cottou.  Limited  areas  have 
been  affected  by  drouth,  but  rains  were 
quite  general  during  the  latter  part  of  June. 
On  the  Atlantic  coast  showers  have  been  so 


frequent  and  heavy,  since  June  20,  as  to 
delay  cultivation  and  promote  the  growth 
of  weeds  and  grass.  Before  that  date  a 
season  of  comparative  drouth  of  seven  or 
eight  weeks  had  been  suffered  in  a  portion 
of  this  district,  while  other  counties  rep- 
resent the  weather  as  having  been  uni- 
formly favorable. 

Oats. 

The  condition  of  the  oats  crop  is  from 
one  to  six  per  cent,  above  average  in  all 
Xew  England  and  Middle  States,  except 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware  ;  the  former  be- 
ing fourteen  percent,  and  the  latter  twenty 
per  cent,  below  average.  This  shows  a 
general  improvement  during  the  month  of 
June  in  all  the  States  except  New  Jersey, 
where  the  condition  is  four  percent,  below 
that  of  the  last  report. 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  California  is  thir- 
teen per  cent,  above  average,  an  improve- 
ment of  fifteen  per  cent,  during  the  pre- 
vious month.  Oregon  is  ten  per  cent, 
below  average,  a  decline  of  seven  percent, 
during  June. 

Rye. 

In  all  the  New  England  and  Middle 
States  rye  is  above  average  in  condition, but 
with  a  reduction  of  one  to  fifteen  per  cent, 
in  acreage,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
being  the  only  States  in  which  the  area  of 
last  year  was  sown.  In  North  Carolina  the 
acreage  is  increased  four  per  cent.,  and  the 
condition  of  the  crop  improved  eight  per 
cent.  In  all  the  other  Atlantic  coast  States 
the  acreage  shows  a  decline.  The  North- 
western States  are  average  or  above  in  con- 
dition, and  also  in  acreage,  except  Missouri 
and  Kansas,  which  are  twelve  per  cent, 
short.  Five  counties  in  Oregon  show  a 
general  increase  of  two  per  cent,  in  acre- 
age. 

Barley. 

This  crop  is  a  full  average,  or  above,  in 
condition,  in  all  the  New  England  States, 
with  a  slightly  diminished  acreage.  In 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  it  is  about 
average,  with  a  very  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  area.  In  severai  counties  of  New 
York  the  prospects  of  the  crop  are  spoken 
of  in  enthusiastic  terms.  In  Maryland  the 
acreago  was  reduced  35  per  cent.  Texas 
reports  an  increase  of  14  per  cent,  in  acre- 
age. North  of  the  Ohio  river  it  exhibits 
this  season  a  considerable  reduction  of  area 
in  all  the  States  except  Wisconsin,  where 
there  is  an  increase  of  4  per  cent.  In  Ohio 
and  Indiana  the  condition  of  the  crop  is 
below  average;  but  in  all  the  other  States 
it  is  above.  West  of  the  Mississippi  the 
condition  varies  from  average  to  18  per 
cent,  above,  with  a  considerable  reduction 
of  area  in  Missouri.  On  the  Pacific  coast 
the  condition  is  from  5  to  12  per  cent, 
below  average. 

Potatoes. 

In  the  New  England  States  the  acreage 
in  potatoes  is  very  nearly  average,  and  the 
condition  above  average,  except  in  Rhode 
Island,  in  which  it  is  4  per  cent  below. 
The  Middle  States  are  about  average  both 
in  acreage  and  condition.  The  earlier 
planted  appear  to  best  advantage.  The 
potato-beetle  is  reported  in  ten  counties  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  other  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  States  as  a  whole,  both  acreage  and 
condition  are  somewhat  below  average.  In 
Louisana  and  Texas  both  are  above  aver- 
age, and  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union 
the  acreage  is  above  average,  except  Wis- 
consin, which  is  1  per  cent,  below. 
Hops. 

New  York. — Otsego:  Hops,  the  leading 
crop  of  the  county,  much  injured  by  win- 
ter; growing  crop  looks  well,  butthe  yield 
will  be  reduced.  Oneida:  Very  uneven; 
many  hills  destroyed  by  lice  last  year;  lice 
have  appeared  this  season,  but  have  not 
done  much  damage. 

Wisconsin. — Portage:  There  are  100 
acres  of  hops  in  the  county,  which  are 
looking  finely.  Richland:  The  grub  in- 
jured some  yards  badly,  but  they  are  clear 
of  weeds  and  generally  look  well.  Adams: 
An  increase  in  acreage  and  condition,  as 
compared  with  last  year. 
Fruit. 

The  prospects  of  the  fruit-crop  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  Union  are  quite  encour- 
aging. 

Apples. — In  New  England  the  States 
are  all  above  average,  except  Vermont, 
which  is  5  per  cent,  below.  The  only  case 
of  insect  ravages  reported  was  in  Connecti- 
cut, where  the  canker  worm  was  stripping 
the  trees  in  some  places.  The  highest  con- 
dition, 117,  is  in  New  Hampshire. 

Of  the  Middle  States  Now  York  is  6  per 
cent,  above  average,  but  in  same  places 
the  fruit  is  falling  from  the  trees.  In 
New  Jersey  the  crop  is  29  per  cent,  above 
average,  the  largest  excess  reported  by  any 
State  iu  the  Union.  There  seems  as  yet 
but  slight  drawback  to  the  prospect  of  an 
abundant  yield. 
Peaks.— The  prospect  for  pears  is  good 


in  Middlesex  county,  Connecticut.  In 
Tioga  county,  Pennsylvania,  the  bloom 
was  unite  full,  but  late  frosts  have  greatly 
shortened  the  crops.  The  pears  dropped 
off  badly  in  MoDonough  county,   Illinois. 

Grapes.— The  grape-crop  of  New  Eng- 
land is  from  4  to  20  per  cent,  below  aver- 
age. In  Rhode  Island,  in  Connecticut,  the 
vines  were  eqtensively  winter-killed.  In 
New  Y'ork  the  crop  is  21  per  cent,  below 
average.  In  New  Jersey  the  crop  is  12 
per  cent.,  and  in  Pennsylvania  5  per  cent, 
below  average.  Delaw are  is  5  per  cent., 
Maryland  10  per  cent.,  and  Virginia  5 
per  cent,  above7  average.  North  Carolina 
is  4  per  cent,  and  South  Carolina  5  per 
cent,  above  average.  In  Georgia  the  crop 
is  2  per  cent,  and  in  Alabama  f>  per  cent, 
above  average,  while  Florida  falls  short  2 
per  cent.  Mississippi  will  reach  fi  per 
cent,  above  average.  Louisiana  2  per 
cent,  in  advance.  In  Texas  the  crop  is  14 
per  cent,  above  average,  and  in  a  healthy 
condition  generally.  In  Austin  county 
the  White  German  grape  is  very  product- 
ive and  promises  to  be  a  good  raisin  grape. 

In  Arkansas  the  crop  is  5  per  cent.,  and 
in  Tennessee  9  per  cent.,  above  average. 
In  West  Virginia,  about  an  average, 
and  in  Kentucky  0  per  cent,  above.  In 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  the  crop  is 
about  average,  though  complaints  of 
winter-killing  come  from  some  quarters. 
In  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minne- 
sota, there  is  a  decline  from  average  con- 
dition of  from  2  to  15  per  cent,  on  account 
of  the  severity  of  the  winter.  West  of  the 
Mississippi  the  condition  of  the  crop  im- 
proves; Missouri  being  7  percent.,  Kansas 
10  per  cent.,  and  Nebraska  8  per  cent, 
above  average. 

Books  for   the  Farmer. 

When  we  find  an  article  in  one  of  our  ex- 
changes, just  about  as  good  as  we  ourselves 
could  write,  as  we  have  in  this  instance  in  the 
Country  Gentleman,  we  never  hesitate  to  appro- 
priate it,  as  it  saves  us  a  good  deal  of  time  to 
devote  to  our  paper  otherwise. 

"It  was  once  quite  a  common  occurrence  to 
sneer  at  "book  funning."  It  may  be  yet  in 
some  quarters,  but  the  sneer  has  lost  its 
force,  and  now  has  no  other  point  than  to  il- 
lustrate the  mental  weakness  of  the  man  who 
uses  it 

A  book  on  some  technical  subject  is  usually 
the  record  of  an  experience.  An  experience  is 
valuable  in  proportion  as  it  is  accurate.  It  is 
valuable  because,  under  like  circumstances,  we 
may  know  what  result  to  expect  in  a  given 
course.  Without  the  experience  of  others  to 
guide  us,  the  world  would  make  no  progress; 
each  generation  would  begin  at  the  same  point, 
end  at  the  same,  and  be  of  no  use  to  the  world 
at  large.  Books  record  the  experience  of  one 
man,  or  a  set  of  men,  and  from  them  we 
learn  what  to  do  or  what  not  to  do,  in  order  to 
attain  or  to  avoid  a  given  result." 

Standard  Works. 

"The  various  learned  professions — so  called — 
have  their  standard  works.  A  professional  man 
would  as  Eoon  think  of  doing  without  a  library 
as  a  sailor  without  his  compass  and  charts.  A 
farmer,  it  is  often  assumed,  needs  nothing  but 
a  good  constitution  and  such  money  capital  as 
he  can  command  or  thinks  it  wise  to  invest. 
Books  for  study  and  reference  are  usually 
among  the  last  things  he  thinks  of  when  he 
makes  his  purchases  in  stocking  his  farm,  or 
makes  out  a  list  of  the  tools  he  needs  for  carry- 
ing on  the  business.  Generally  he  will  say 
that  be  'cannot  afford'  much  in  the  line  of 
books,  because  he  can  do  without  them — 'he 
expects  to  rely  on  his  own  judgment,'  a  judg- 
ment founded  on  an  experience  in  part 
traditional,  perhaps,  and  in  part  also  obtained 
under  very  adverse  circumstances. 

He  forgots  that  in  buying  tools  and  machin- 
ery ho  is  relying  largely  on  some  other  person's 
judgment  and  experience,  at  a  cost  sometimes 
of  hundreds  of  dollars  where  books  would  not 
cost  him  ten,  and  that  in  rejecting  books  he  re- 
jeots  the  very  information  which  may  tell  him 
when  and  where  to  use  his  costly  tools  so  as 
tu  reap  the  greatest  possible  benefit!  He  pays, 
we  will  suppose,  $200  for  a  mower, -but  a  book 
on  the  grasses  which  will  cost  $2,  and  which 
will  tell  him  how  to  raise,  when  to  cut,  how  to 
cure,  and  how  to  feed  the  grass  his  mower  is  to 
cut,  he  passes  by  contemptuously!  And  the 
same  course  follows  through  the  whole  list  of 
farm  duties." 

Be  Progressive. 

"The  rising,  the  energetic,  the  progressive, 
and — we  may  add — the  model  farmer,  is  not 
content  to  do  merely  as  his  father  did  before 
him,  or,  even  if  his  success  has  been  great,  to 
suppose  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  leam! 
Fanning  is  not  an  exact  science  with  demon- 
strations of  unvarying  regularity,  but  instead, 
one  of  the  most  uncertain  in  its  results  of  all 
human  employment  because  of  the  complex 
circumstances  *  that  enter  into  the  calculation. 
The  varieties  of  soil,  of  weather,  of  culture,  of 
fertilizing,  of  pruning — a  literal  multitude  of 
contingencies,  in  fact — bring  up  new  questions 
at  every  step,  and  make  every  result  more  or 
less  doubtful.  Some  points,  it  is  true,  have 
been  settled,  others  approximately;  while  oth- 
ers— such  are  the  mysteries   of   earth,  air  and 


vegetation — still    .require     the     most    careful 
study. 

If  Isaac  Newton,  with  his  vast  learning  and 
acquirements,  felt,  late  in  fife,  as  if  he  had  picked 
up  only  a  few  pebbles  on  the  shore  of  the  great 
Ocean  of  Knowlodge,  how  little  learning  can 
that  farmer  claim  who  has  but  a  few  years  of 
personal  experience  and  observation  to  guide 
him  in  the  culture  of  the  soil!  And  to  assume 
then  that  he  knows  so  much  about  it  that  he 
cannot  afford  to  give  a  few  dollars  to  know 
what  others  have  learned  in  the  same  field  of 
labor,  or  to  know  how  and  why  they  failed,  is 
an  assumption  of  independence  as  dangerous  as 
it  is  daring." 

Consult    Authorities. 

"We  say  unhesitatingly  that  every  farmer 
ought  to  have  at  least  a  few  of  the  standard 
works  relating  to  the  branch  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged. It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  he  should 
etude  himself  'by  the  book, 'but familiarity  with 
the  \iews  of  others  will  give  his  mind  an  in- 
quiring tone  which  will  be  to  his  benefit  in  all 
his  transactions.  One  great  dangerin  farming, 
resulting  largely  from  its  isolation,  is  that  of 
falling  into  a  plodding,  routine  system,  in 
which  all  thought  of  investigation  of  improve- 
ment is  lost.  A  farmer's  mind  should  be  as  ac- 
tive as  his  body,  or  even  more  so.  Labor  with- 
out thought,  without  observation  or  inquiry,  is 
such  as  horses  and  oxen  perform,  and  a  good 
deal  of  manual  labor  transacted  in  that  way  is 
what  has  brought  upon  farming  the  reproach 
of  being  a  'plodding  vocation. 

Books,  essays,  discussions,  club  meetings — 
all  act  as  a  stimulus  to  thought,  suggest  an  in- 
quiry and  comparison,  incite  to  experiments, 
to  system  and  watchfulness,  and  in  scores  of 
ways  make  tanning  profitable,  more  attractive 
and  more  'respectable'— that  is,  we  mean,  it 
inspires  the  respect  of  others  more  readily. 
I'i  .  if.  ssional  men,  though  systematically  trained 
and  educated,  never  hesitate  to  consult  books 
and  authorities  when  they  desire  information, 
and  surely  the  farmer  need  not  hesitate  to  do 
so  when  puzzling  questions  come  up  in  his 
experience.  They  often  impart  real  and  valua- 
ble information,  and  they  seldom  fail  to  sug- 
gest something  which  may  not  be  of  value  in 
some  way,  perhaps  in  a  way  the  author  never 
dreamed  of. 

It  is  only  the  prejudiced,  the  short-sighted, 
or  the  egotistical  who  will  sneer  at  books,  ag- 
ricultural societies  or  agricultural  papers  as  be- 
ing useless  to  them,  or  who  'cannot  afford'  to 
spend  the  little  required  to  constitute  a  respect- 
able farmers'  library." 

Exportation  of  Cheese. 

The  New  York  Bulletin  notes  the  fact  that 
from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  boxes  of  cheese  are 
sent  to  Europe  every  week  from  that  port  by 
steamer;  and  that  a  large  part  of  the  total 
amount  sent  abroad  is  contracted  for  in  the 
dairy  districts  of  that  State  in  advance  of  the 
season.  Within  the  last  few  years  American 
eh'  iese  has  found  favor  in  nearly  all  the  Euro- 
pean markets.  There  are  special  brands  of 
foreign  cheese  which  may  be  held  by  some  in 
higher  estimation.  But  American  cheese 
is  successfully  competing  with  the  best  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  cheese  in  foreign  markets,  and 
the  demand  appears  to  be  quite  equal  to  the  sup- 
ply. There  has  been  a  notable  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  Eastern  made  cheese  since  the 
factory  or  cooperative  system  has  been  in- 
troduced. That  system  does  not  prevail  to  any 
great  extent  on  this  coast,  although  some 
of  the  large  dairies  have  from  time  to 
time  introduced  similar  processes  here.  The 
cooperative  principle  is  rarely  adopted,  be- 
cause of  the  sparseness  of  population.  A  dairy 
ranging  from  200  to  1,200  cows  is  sufficient, 
without  calling  for  outside  supplies.  But  the 
time  will  come  when  the  proprietors  of  small 
grazing  ranches  will  stock  them  with  cows 
and  adopt  the  very  system  which  has  found 
so  much  favor  iu  Xew  York.  The  manufac- 
ture of  cheese  will  be  wholly  separated  from  the 
production  of  milk.  The  dairyman  will 
sell  his  milk,  receive  his  pay,  and  close  his 
operations  at  that  point.  The  cheese  manu- 
facturer will  produce  the  cheese  and  put  it  on 
the  market  in  his  own  time  and  way  and  pocket 
the  legitimate  profits  of  that  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness. At  no  distant  day,  if  this  system  obtains 
a  footing,  we  may  expect  to  reverse  one  of  the 
currents  of  trade,  and  instead  of  bringing  in 
Eastern  cheese  for  home  consumption,  we  shall 
export  cheese,  and  tiud  it  a  profitable  business. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  thatwhen  the  butter  market 
is  dull,  both  here  and  in  New  York,  there  is  a 
brisk  market  for  cheese  at  satisfactory  prices. 

Influence  of  Vabiocsly  Colored  Light  on 
Vegetation. — As  the  result  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments upon  the  influence  of  variously  colored 
light  upon  vegetation, Dr.  Bert  has  arrived  at 
the  following  conclusions:  1.  That  green  light 
is  almost  as  fatal  to  vegetation  as  darkness. 
2.  That  red  light  is  very  detrimental  to  plants, 
though  in  a  less  degree  than  green  light.  8: 
That  though  yellow  light  is  far  less  detrimen- 
tal than  the  preceding,  it  is  more  injurous  than 
blue  light.  4.  That  all  colors  taken  singly  are 
injurious  to  plants,  and  that  their  union  in  the 
proportion  to  form  white  light  is  necessary  for 
healthy  growth. 

The  practice  of  insurance  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  was  known  in  the  time  of 
Claudius  Ciesar,  a.  u.,  43. 

Sleeping  rooms  should  be  constructed  with 
great  care  and  strict  regard  to  ventilation,  as 
one-third  of  human  life  is  spent  in  them. 
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Recent  Earthquakes. 

Prof.  Rockwood  gives  notices  of  shocks  this 
year  in  the  Amer.  Jour.  Sci. 

1 .  Jan.  16. — An  earthquake  almost  entirely 
destroyed  the  city  of  Shamaka,  Russia,  a  place 
of  25,000  inhabitants,  lying  at  the  southern 
base  of  the  Caucasus  Mts.,  and  about  75  miles 
west  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Over  100  persons  are 
reported  killed,  and  scarcely  a  building  in  the 
city  left  standing.  The  shock  was  felt  over  a 
large  extent  of  the  surrounding  country. 

2.  Feb.  6,  8  a.  m. — Three  slight  shocks,lasting 
altogether-  about  30  seconds,  the  vibrations  from 
the  N.  N.  E.,  were  felt  at  Winona,  Michigan. 

3.  Feb.  8,  about  5  a.  m. — Slight  shock  at 
Cairo,  Illinois. 

4.  March,  6  p.  m. — Shocks  felt  simulta- 
neously for  over  an  hour  at  Dresden,  Pima, 
Sehandau,  Chemnitz,  Bodenbach,  Weimar  and 
Rudolfatadt,  in  Germany. 

5.  March  26. — Earthquake  in  California. 
[This  has  been  spoken  of  at  various  times  in 
this  paper. — Eds.  Press.] 

6.  March  26.— Slight  shock  at  Paducha,  Ken- 
tucky, also  one  at  Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah.  These 
may  have  been  part  of  the  Inyo  earthquake. 

7.  April  3,  8  a.  m. — Severe  earthquake  de- 
stroyed a  large  part  of  the  ancient  city  of  Anti- 
och,  in  Syria.  The  shock  lasted  over  40  seconds, 
and  the  wave  traveled  from  east  to  west.  Light- 
er shocks  followed  at  irregular  intervals  for  a 
week.  The  number  of  persons  killed  is  esti- 
mated at  1,000  to  1,600. 

8.  April  16,  17  and  18 — A  series  of  violent 
shocks  reported  at  Hasvick,  Iceland.  Twenty 
houses  destroyed,  several  persons  injured,  but 
no  lives  lost. 

9.  The  recent  grand  eruption  of  Mt.  Vesu- 
vius is  interesting,  as  being  possibly  connected 
with  the  phenomena  recorded  above.  This  erup- 
tion first  assumed  noticeable  proportions  on 
the  night  of  April  24,  when  a  flow  of  lava  was 
added  to  the  flames  and  smoke  which  had  for 
months  adorned  the  sumit  of  the  mountain.  On 
the  night  of  the  25th,  a  chasm  opened  in  the 
side  of  the  cone,  from  which  issued  a  torrent 
of  lava;  the  whole  occurring  so  suddenly  as  to 
overtake  and  destroy  a  number  of  the  specta- 
tors who  were  watching  the  eruption.  The  flow 
of  lava  continued  two  or  three  days,  overwhelm- 
ing two  villages  and  buried  a  considrable  extent 
of  cultivated  land.  The  eruption  finally  ended 
with  a  shower  of  stones  and  volcanic  sand 
which  fell  in  the  streets  of  Naples  to  a  depth  of 
several  inches;  the  eruption  was  attended  with 
the  usual  local  tremblings  of  the  earth. 

Disturbances  Anticipated  at  Mt.  Hecla. 
In  connection  with  the  above  the  following 
from  the  Scotchman,  will  not  be  without  inter- 
est:— "Inferences  drawn  from  the  late  eruption 
of  Vesuvius,  the  great  hurricane  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  at;  Zanzibar,  and  volcanic  disturbances 
and  phenomena  in  the  Malay  archipelago,  Cali- 
fornia, Japan,  Syria,  and  other  portions  of  the 
earth's  surface,  had  led  some  of  our  best  scien- 
tific authorities  to  believe  that  an  eruption  of 
Mount  Hecla  in  Iceland  may  be  expected  at  an 
early  date.  Should  this  occur  during  the  sum- 
mer season  a  full  description  may  be  expected 
to  be  received,  as  there  is  at  present  a  consider- 
able number  of  travelers  from  this  country  to 
Iceland.  Besides  Captain  Burtain  and  his 
party,  who  are  examinging  the  sulphur  deposits 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hecla  and  the  other  volcanic 
masses  in  the  Island,  others  are  collecting  geo- 
logical, ornithological,  botanic,  and  other 
specimens,  while  one  gentleman  is  exploring 
the  country  with  the  purpose  of  writing  a  topo. 
graphical  description  of  it. 

The  African  Fly. — One  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary facts  revealed  to  us  by  Dr.  Living- 
stone's explorations  in  Africa  is  that  the  high 
table  land  of  the  interior,  with  its  rich  agricul- 
tural resources,  its  noble  flora,  its  fine  tempera- 
ture, -broad  inland  seas,  and  inexhaustible 
stores  of  mineral  wealth,  is  rendered  all  but 
impenetrable  to  civilized  man,  certainly  beyond 
all  reach  of  colonization,  by  one  of  the  most 
apparently  insignificant  of  causes — a  fly.  This 
terrible  insect  is  a  little,  brown,  yellow-striped 
fly,  called  the  tsetze,  scarcely  larger  than  our 
common  household  pests,  but  whose  sting  is 
absolutely  fatal.  So  deadly  is  its  poison  that 
it  is  said  three  or  four  flies  will  kill  the  largest 
ox.  Soon  after  the  bite,  which  gives  little  or 
no  pain,  staggering  and  blindness  comes  on; 
the  body  swells  to  an  enormous  size;  the  coat 
turns  rough,  and  in  a  few  hours  follow  convul- 
sions and  death.  And  yet  this  deadly  poison, 
under  the  effect  of  which  the  horse  and  ox,  the 
sheep  and  the  dog,  fall  as  if  plague-stricken,  is 
perfectly  harmless  to  man,  to  wild  animals,  to 
the  pig,  mule,  ass  and  goat.  Here  is  an  achieve- 
ment for  science  that  would  bring  glory  to  the 
discover — the  discovery  of  some  antidote  to 
the  sting  of  this  venomous  fly,  which  would 
open  the  treasures  of  Central  Africa  to  the  use 
of  the  world. 


Cheapest  Process  for  Making  a  Safe  Oil. — 
Prof.  Chandler,  in  the  American  Chemist,  says 
the  cheapest  process  for  making  an  oil  that 
willnotflash,  that  is,  cinitan  inflammable  vapor, 
below  Hid    Pahr.,  is  the  following:    L  Kunoff 

the  naphtha  down  to  68°  B.,  instead  of  65  to 
62  ',  the  usual  point.  2.  Then  expose  the  oil 
in  shallow  tanks  to  the  sun  or  diffused  daylight 
for  one  or  two  days.  The  increased  expense  of 
this  plan  of  refining  would  not  reach  more  than 
three  or  four  cents  per  gallon, 


Artificial  Marble. 

The  Engineer  describes  how  an  excollent  im- 
itation of  marble  is  made  in  London  at  a  small 
expense.  The  marble  is  the  so-called  Marezzo 
marble.  A  large  sheet  of  plate  glass  is  first  laid 
horizontally  on  the  table,  then  a  skein  of 
tangled  silk,  knotted  at  the  opposite  ends  and 
soaked  in  coloring  matter,  is  pulled  out  into  a 
rough  rectangular  form,  the  rectangle  being 
crossed  in  all  directions  by  the  tangled  threads, 
and  laid  upon  the  piece  of  glass,  the  knots  lyingbe- 
yond  the  edges  of  the  glass.  This  first  skein  is  col- 
ored to  form,  say,  the  blue  veins;  then  another 
skein,  soaked  in  other  coloring  matter,  may  be 
laid  over  it  to  form  other  veins.  Then  some 
Keen's  cement  lightly  colored,  is  sprinkled  over 
the  skeins  with  the  fingers  to  further  add  to  the 
marbling  effect,  and  after  two  or  three  sprink- 
lings, it  may  be  of  different  colors,  the  silk  is 
quite  covered  by  the  wet  layer  of  cement.  Then 
the  silk  is  pulled  out  by  being  lifted  vertically 
upwards  through  the  cement.  More  cement  is 
then  added,  and  the  mass  is  smoothed  by 
a  trowel.  Next,  some  fine  cement  is  laid  on, 
and  over  this  a  layer  of  canvas  to  give  strength 
to  the  film,  now  about  a  sixth  of  an  inch  thick. 
Then  comes  a  thick  backing  of  coarse  cement, 
making  the  whole  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick. 
On  turning  up  the  slab  of  plate  glass,  and 
looking  at  the  face  of  the  layers  of  cement,  as 
fine  a  specimen  of  marble  is  seen  as  anybody 
need  wish  to  view,  all  made  in  a  few  minutes. 
It  is  left  on  the  glass  twelve  hours  to  dry,  and 
is  afterwards  enameled  and  polished.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  many  a  householder  who 
thinks  he  has  a  fine  marble  mantelpiece  might, 
by  boring  a  little  below  the  surface,  be  some- 
what surprised  to  come  upon  a  layer  of  canvas 
inside  the  stone.     ■ 


Blood  as  Food. — Attention  having  been 
drawn  by  Professor  Panum,  of  the  University 
of  Copenhagen,  to  the  amount  of  nutritious 
matter  contained  in  blood,  and  usually  entirely 
lost,  Mr.  Nielsen,  of  that  city,  has  been  endeav- 
oring to  solve  the  problem  of  fixing  blood  in 
forms  suitable  for  food,  and  at  the  same  time 
capable  of  preservation,  namely  :(1)  as  sausages, 
puddings,  cakes,  (being  mixed  with  fat,  meal, 
sugar,  salt,  a  few  spices, )  to  serve  as  a  much 
cheaper  compensation  for  meat,  and  intended 
more  especially  for  the  use  of  the  pooi-er 
classes;  (2)  as  blood-chocolate,  more  especially 
suitable  to  be  used  in  hospitals,  and  otherwise 
in  medical  practice,  in  which  latter  form  it  has 
been  recommended  by  Professor  Panum,  at  a 
meeting  of  physicians  at  Copenhagen,  and  is 
now  being  employed  at  the  hospitals  of  Copen- 
hagen, the  attention  of  physicians  being  di- 
directed  to  its  effects.  In  these  different  forms 
it  would  be  suitable  for  the  victualing  of  vessels 
on  long  voyages,  of  besieged  towns  and  for- 
tresses, and,  especially  in  the  chocolate  form, 
of  soldiers  on  long  marches,  travelers  in  unciv- 
ilized tracts,  etc. 

Growth  of  Nalls. — M.  Dufour  has  made  ob- 
servations as  to  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  nails. 
Here  are  some  of  the  results:  The  nails  of  the 
little  fingers  grow  more  slowly  than  those  of 
the  other  fingers  and  the  thumbs.  The  differ- 
ence is  about  one  ninth.  The  mean  rate  of 
these  (excluding  the  little  fingers)  is  about  one 
millimeter  (100th  part  of  an  inch)  in  ten  days. 
The  rate  of  growth  on  the  thumbs  is  probably 
greater  than  that  on  the  six  longer  fingers. 
There  is  little  difference  between  the  rates  of 
growth  in  different  animals.  The  nails  grow 
at  about  the  same  rate  on  both  hands.  The 
rate  of  growth  is  not  constant  throughout  the 
length  of  the  nail;  it  is  greater  near  the  base. 
The  rate  of  growth  at  the  side  parts  is  probably 
the  same  as  in  the  middle  part.  The  substance 
of  the  nail  advances  equally  throughout  its 
breadth.  The  rate  of  nail  growth  in  an  indi- 
vidual at  intervals  of  several  years  shows  sen- 
sible differences. 


Insoluble  Glue. — The  liability  of  glued  ar- 
ticles to  come  to  pieces  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  water,  especially  hot  water,  is  famil- 
iar to  every  one.  By  adding  to  the  water,  with 
which  the  glue  is  mixed  when  required  for  use, 
a  small  quantity  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and 
afterwards  exposing  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied 
to  light,  the  glue  is  rendered  insoluble,  and  the 
articles  fastened  with  it  resist  the  action  of 
water.  The  proportion  of  bichromate  of  potash 
to  be  taken  must  be  determined  by  experiment, 
but  for  most  purposes  one-fiftieth  of  the  amount 
of  glue  required  will  be  sufficient. 

Testing  the  Richness  of  Milk. — It  is  said  that 
the  richness  of  milk  may  be  quickly  and  easily 
tested  by  placing  the  milk  between  two  plates 
of  glass  so  arranged  that  oDe  may  be  made  to 
approach  to  or  recede  from  the  other  by  means 
of  a  screw,  placing  behind  the  plates  the  flame 
of  a  stearine  candle,  or  any  other  standard 
light,  and  observing  the  point  at  which  it  is 
rendered  invisible  on  separating  the  glass 
plates.  This  point,  when  compared  with  the 
permanent  line  indicating  the  best  milk  is 
the  measure  of  the  richness  of  the  sample. 

CEMENT  roof  8  are  coming  into  very  extended 
ir.e  111  Prussia.  The  cement  is  ground  in  steel 
mills  and  laid  on  with  a  thickness  of  only  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch.  The  roof  is  therefore  a  light 
one,  weighing  less  than  eight  pounds  to  the 
square  foot.  With  German  prices,  the  cost  is 
fifty-two  cents  to  the  square  foot 
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Taking  Cold  in  Warm  Weather. 

Many  people  think  there  is  no  danger  of 
taking  cold  when  the  weather  is  very  warm, 
and  expose  themselves  in  various  ways  when 
overheated,  fatigued,  or  sweaty.  This  is  an 
erroneous  idea — destructive  to  life  and  health. 
When  the  system  is  fatigued  with  exercise, 
overheated  or  sweating,  great  caution  is  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  taking  cold.  Some  people 
say  they  never  take  cold,  and  have  no  fear  of 
taking  cold.  But  are  they  never  ill  in  some 
form?  O,  yes;  but  they  do  not  cough,  and  con- 
clude they  do  not  take  cold. 

Colds  no  not  effect  all  people  alike.  All  do 
not  cough  that  have  been  exposed  to  cold;  but 
the  insensible  perspiration  cannot  be  suddenly 
checked  without  injury  to  people  and  animals. 
Hence  it  is  dangerous  to  drink  cold  drinks 
when  one  sits  down  to  rest,  though  if  exercise  is 
continued,  they  may  be  partaken  of  in  small 
quantities  with  benefit.  The  systems  of  men 
and  animals  that  exercise  must  not  be  rapidly, 
but  gradually  cooled. 

Horses  ought  not  to  be  watered  when  about 
to  stop  exercise,  either  in  warm  or  cold  weather. 
This  practice  subjects  them  to  disease  and  of- 
ten destroys  their  lives. 

More  than  twenty-five  years  since,  I  read  in 
"Cutter's  Physiology"  that  when  people  were 
warm  with  exercise,  or  from  other  cause,  they 
ought  to  throw  something  over  their  shoulders 
on  sitting  down  to  rest.  An  observance  of  this 
rule,  has,  I  am  satisfied,  saved  me  much  sick- 
ness. If  men  would  put  on  a  coat  when  resting, 
or  after  work  at  night,  it  would  save  them  many 
bad  feelings,  sickness,  and  sometimes  death. — 
Moore's  Rural. 


Mortality  as  Affected  by  Marriage. — In  a 
paper  read  by  M.  Bertillon  before  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  Paris,  the  author — using  as  evi- 
dence the  statistics  of  France,  Holland,  and 
Belgium — strongly  maintained  the  healthful 
influence  of  conjugal  association  as  compared 
with  that  of  celibacy.  The  figures  show  that, 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  35  years,  1,000  mar- 
ried men  furnish  six  deaths;  1,000 bachelors  10 
deaths;  and  1,000  widowers,  22  deaths.  From 
30  to  35  years  of  age,  the  same  classes,  respect- 
ively, furnish  7.11  and  17%  deaths.  From  35 
to  40  years  of  age,  the  mortality  is  7%,  13,  and 
17%  per  1,000  respectively.  And  so  on  in  a 
series  of  tables  for  all  ages,  the  married  man 
has  greater  longevity  than  the  single  man.  The 
same  advantage  of  the  married  state  obtains  in 
the  case  of  females,  though  up  to  the  age  of  80 
the  difference  is  not  so  apparent  as  in  the  other 
sex.  From  30  to  35  the  mortality  is  11  per  1,000 
for  single  women,  and  only  9  per  1,000  for  mar- 
ried women,  and  this  difference  increases  up 
to  the  age  of  55.  Thus  from  50  to  55  years  of 
age,  1,000  wives  furnish  only  15  or  16  deaths, 
while  as  many  single  women  or  widows  furnish 
26  or  27.  This  advantage  remains  very  nota- 
ble beyond  that  age,  diminishing  but  little.  In 
France,  however,  under  25,  and  in  Paris,  under 
20  years  of  age,  marriage  is  far  from  favorable, 
but  even  injurious,  as  also  in  the  case  of  males. 
The  mortality  of  unmarried  girls  of  from  15  to 
20  is  7.53  per  1,000;  the  mortality  of  wives  of 
the  same  age  being  11.86.  The  mortality  of 
girls  from  20  to  25  is  8.32;  of  wives  of  the  same 
age,  9.92. 


Importance  of  Ventilation. — In  an  emigrant 
shij)  on  one  occasion,  during  a  violent  storm, 
the  captain,  in  order  to  keep  the  decks  clear 
and  facilitate  the  working  of  the  ship,  sent  the 
passengers  into  the  hold,  ordered  the  hatches 
to  be  fastened  down,  and  kept  them  in  that 
state  all  night.  In  the  morning,  when  the 
hatches  were  removed,  the  hold  was  found  to 
be  full  of  the  dead  and  dying. 

A  modified  form  of  this  state  of  things  is  to 
be  found  in  many  ahouse  in  every  town — where 
partial  murder  is  done  night  after  night;  and 
the  result  is  shattered  health.  The  body  loses 
its  tone  and  is  reduced  to  that  state  in  which  it 
falls  an  easy  prey  to  any  infectious  disorder, 
the  seeds  of  which  may  be  floating  about  in 
search  of  a  fertile  germinating  bed. 

Every  man  should  be  made  to  understand 
that  he  requires  not  less  than  150  or  160  cubic 
feet  of  fresh  air  every  hour,  and  that  he  should 
not  use  over  again  what  has  once  passed  through 
his  lungs,  till,  like  fowl  water,  it  is  cleansed  by 
filtration.  People  should  be  taught  to  fear 
polluted  air  more  than  draughts — which  would 
amount  to  a  total  reversal  of  the  present  belief; 
for  we  now  see  a  general  preference  for  the 
former.  In  this  respect  men  might  cull  a  lesson 
from  the  bees,  who,  while  they  highten  the 
temperature  of  the  hive,  do  it  not  at  the  expense 
of  healthful  condition.  Their  mode  of  ventila- 
tion is  perfect. 

Supposed  Cause  of  Sea-Sickness. — Dr.  An- 
derson of  London,  writing  in  the  British  Medi- 
cal Journal,  considers  sea-sickness  to  depend 
on  an  impression  on  the  brain  eipiivolent  to  a 
blow,  given  by  every  lurch  or  descent  of  the 
ship.  In  other  words  concussion  of  the  brain 
is  virtually  the  cause  of  sea-siekm 

Reported  Specific  fob  1  hk  Yellow  Fh  i  i 
The  English  Consul  at  Cuidad  Bolivar,  Vene- 
zuela, has  reported  to  his  government  that  B 
cure  for  the  yellow  fever  has  been  accidentally 
discovered  in  that  place — the  specific  is  the 
juice  of  the  Nervine  plant. 


The    Difference    Between    Disgusting 
Odors  and  Odors  of  Fever  Poisons. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Lancet,  Mr.  Bu6e, 
of  Slough,  calls  attention  to  the  great  difference 
there  is  between  stinks  and  poisons.  He  says  : 
"Stinks  may  or  may  not  be  organic,  and  may 
damage  health;  but  fever  poisons  are  organic, 
have  a  life,  a  growth,  will  produce  their  like, 
and,  if  planted  in  favorable  soil,  grow,  run 
their  course,  live  their  natural  life,  die  out,  and 
leaving  seed  behind  them,  reproduce  them- 
selves ;  and,  above  all,  have  no  smell.  A  boy 
who  has  never  had  scarlatina  gets  into  a  rail- 
way carriage  in  which  an  infected  person  has 
traveled ;  he  smells  nothing,  yet  takes  the  dis- 
ease. A  well  attended  person  suffering  from 
that  disease  or  any  other,  has  a  scentless  room; 
yet  an  incomer  predisposed,  though  not  smell- 
ing anything,  takes  the  illness.  The  scabs 
from  small-pox  and  cow-pox  have  no  smell,  yet 
they  will  not  inoculate. 

The  fact  is,  though  as  yet  we  cannot  see  the 
germ,  our  microscopes  and  means  not  being  at 
present  sufficientlypowerful,  yet  common-senso 
and  reasoning  from  the  habits  of  these  poisons 
tell  us,  I  think  plainly,  that  they  are  organic 
and  inodorous.  And  if  so,  what  should  we  do 
besides  draining  and  ventilating  V  Why,  de- 
compose, disinfect  and  destroy  the  vitality  of 
the  germ,  never  allowing  it,  if  once  cast  into 
the  closet,  to  get  again  into  the  atmosphere 
alive.  Chloride  of  lime,  carbolic  acid,  and  last, 
not  least,  though  cheapest,  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  which  last,  I  believe,  gives  out  much 
ozone,  and  is  as  good  a  destroyer  of  germs  as 
anything  I  know.  Let  one  of  these  be  used 
constantly  in  all  closets,  sinks,  and  drains. 
These  poisons  do  not  necessarily  require  a  hu- 
man body  for  their  growth;  they  will  grow  on  a 
dunghill  or  in  a  cesspool,  wherever  there  is  a 
favorable  nidus,  like  fungi." — London  Pliarm. 
Journal. 


What  Kind  of  Food  Must  We  Eat. 

Resistant  solid  material,  as  well  as  elements 
of  nourishment,  are  essential  in  food.  Neither 
cattle  nor  horses  could  be  kept  alive  long  on 
fine  flour,  meals,  or  grains  of  any  kind.  Mixed, 
however,  with  grass,  dry  hay,  or  straw,  they 
thrive.  The  walls  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
must  be  kept  apart  by  solid  material,  on  which 
friction  may  be  exerted,  in  order  to  have  perfect 
digestion.  A  dog  lived  twenty-one  days,  the 
only  survivor  of  a  wrecked  vessel  at  sea,  close- 
ly shut  up  in  the  cabin,  by  eating  the  thick, 
strong  wood  and  leather  binding  of  a  Bible, 
while  experiments  with  dogs  fed  on  soft  food, 
as  gelatine,  thin  soup,  etc.,  proved  that  they 
could  live  a  single  week  on  such  diet. 

Those  persons  whose  diet  is  rather  coarse,  as 
bread  of  unbolted  flour,  large  fruit  eaters,  bread 
and  milk  people  in  the  country,  etc.,  are  exempt 
from  the  pains  of  dyspepsia.  Those  sustained 
mostly  on  very  fine,  concentrated,  delicate 
food,  washed  down  with  tea,  are  gaunt  in  form, 
weak  in  muscle,  and  always  taking  medicine. 
Their  food  should  have  more  bulk  and  solid, 
hard  ingredients. 

A  poor  man's  family  never  lack  for  an  appe- 
tite with  a  crust  of  brown  bread.  His  neigh- 
bor's darlings,  surfeit  on  rich  cakes,  highly 
seasoned  dishes  and  nurtured  in  luxury,  are  the 
life  of  doctors  and  druggists.     So  says  science. 

Poison  from  Scratching. — It  is  not  from 
any  poison  inherent  in  the  nails  of  a  human 
being,  or  the  claw  of  a  bird  or  animal,  that  pro- 
duces the  poisonous  effects  sometimes  experi- 
enced from  a  human  or  animal  scratch.  It-  is 
the  dirt  that  is  collected  under  them,  and 
which  cleanliness  requires  should  bo  often  re- 
moved, that  causes  the  mischief.  It  is  a  kind 
of  innoculation  of  impurities,  and  this,  of 
course,  produces  the  legitimate  result  in  accord- 
ance with  the  kind  of  impurity  which  has  become 
innoculated.  The  scratch  of  a  person  who 
keeps  his  hands  carefully  clean  never  irritates 
much,  while  that  of  a  dirty  hand  may  have  se- 
rious results.  We  had  recently  in  the  papers  a 
report  of  a  man  who  died  of  the  results  of  a 
scratch  of  his  own  dog's  paw,  and  tho  doctors 
were  discussing  if  this  dog  had  not  hydrophobia. 
They  should  have  simply  cleaned  the  dog's 
nails,  and  seen  what  kind  of  dirt  he  had  be- 
tween them.  This  man  must  have  had  a  pre- 
disposition or  great  sensitiveness  for  poisonous 
matter  thus  introduced.  In  perfectly  healthy 
persons  such  matters  are  usually  driven  out 
by  inflammation  and  suppuration,  and  the  pa- 
tient's vitality  gains  the  victory. 

Hereditary  Influences. — It  is  distinetly'as- 
serted  by  Prof.  Lucas,  and  agreed  to  by  others, 
that  predisposition  to  any  form  of  disease,  or 
any  malformation,  may  become  an  inheritance. 
Thus  disease  of  the  heart  is  hereditary;  so  are 
tubercles  in  the  lungs;  so  also  are  diseases  of 
the  brain,  of  the  liver,  and  of  the  kidney;  so 
are  diseases  of  the  eyo  and  of  the  ear.  (len- 
eral  maladies  are  equally  inheritable,  and  gout 
and  madness.  Longevity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
premature  death  on  the  other,  go  by  descent. 
If  wo  consider  a  class  of  peculiarities  more  recon- 
dite in  their  origin  than  these,  we  shall  find  the 
law  "I  Inheritance  to  hold  good.  A  morbid  sus- 
ceptibility  to  oontagious  disease,  or  to  the 
poisonous  effects  erf  opium  or  of  calomel,  and  an 
aversion  to  the  teste  of  meat,  are  all  to  befound 
inherited.  So  is  craving  for  drink,  or  for  gam- 
bling, strong  sexual  passions,  a  proclivity  to 
pauperism,  to  crimes  of  violence,  and  to  crimes 
of  fraud. 
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cator; Ledheaded  Woodpecker;  Appreciative;  Eastern 
Trees  3oming;  Silk  Culture  in  Utah,  98. 

THE  SWINE  YARD  -Swine— Breeds  and  Treatment; 
Q  ialitv  of  Pork  Influenced  by  Food.  99, 

HOME  AND  FARM— Soil  for  Tea ;  Trees  in  Pastures; 
Woods   99- 

L  INFORMATION.— Recent  Earthquakes;  The 
African  Fly;  Cheapest  Process  far  Making  a  Bale  Oil: 
Artificial  Marble;  Blood  as  Food;  Growth  of  Nails; 
Iiwluble  Glue;  Testing  the  Richness  of  .Milk,  103. 

GOOD  HEALTH.— Taking  Cold  in  Warm  Weather; 
M  rtality  a^  sflfeoted  by  .Marriage;  Importance  of  Ven- 
tilation; The  Difference  Between  Disgusting  Odon- 
uu  l  (Mors  of  1'cyer  Poisons;  What  Kind  of  Food  Must 
We  Eat;  Poi6on  from  Scratching;  Hereditary  Influ- 
■   ices,  103. 

HOME  CIRCLE.— Our  Own  (Poetry);  For  California 
Girls— Education  of  our  Daughter*;  Training  Ciirls 
for  Domestic  Duties:  Marriage  in  Hungary;  Serious 
Warning  to  Parents;  Silent  Endurance,  106. 

Vi  N.i  FOLKS'  COLUMN.— How  to  Make  a  Kite, 
10  J. 

DO  .lESTIC  ECONOMY.— How  to  (Jive  Dinners;  Yellow 
Pickle;  To  Bottle  Green  Gooseberries;  A  Receipt  lor 
Yeast;  Practical  Receipts,  107. 

MISCELLANEOUS.— Horse  Pulling  at  the  Halter— Rem- 
ed) ,  98.  Relative  Merits  of  Rubber  and  Leather 
for  Belts;  Historical  Lessons  from  a  Brick;  Odor  of 
Plants;  Liquid  Fuel;  Influence  of  Cold  upon  Iron; 
Railway  Speed:  Portable  Railway  for  Common  Roads; 
Taking  the  Warp  out  of  Sheet-Iron,  99.  United  States 
Crop  Report;  Books  for  the  Farmer;  Exportation  ot 
i  iheeee;  influence  of  variously  Colored  Light  on  Vege- 
tation, 102.  The  Theory  of  the  Rotation  of  Crops; 
H^p  Circular,  107. 


City   Cocoonery. 

We  are  watching  day  by  day  this  last  experi- 
ment of  the  preserving  Neuinan,  in  his  en- 
deavors to  satisfy  those  interested  in  silk  cul- 
ture, of  bhe  adaptability  of  our  climate  to  the 
perfect  rearing  and  general  health  of  the  silk 
worm.  We  want  to  see  him  succeed,  for  upon 
the  result  of  this  attempt,  will  depend  much  of 
the  immediate  future  of  this  industry  in  the 
lower  valley  country  of  California. 

We  are  not  sure  but  that  he  has  hit  it  right 
in  establishing  his  experiment  just  where  he 
has,  within  the  immediate  iufluence  and  we 
might  perhaps  say,  protection,  of  the  cool 
ocean  winds  that  are  very  sure  to  guarantee  a 
temperature  always  under  that,  which  numer- 
ous experiments  indicate  as  being  almost  cer- 
taiuly  fatal  to  the  worms,  viz.  950  YeAi.  So 
that  should  he  make  it  a  complete  success,  the 
experiment  would  have  to  be  tried  over  again, 
so  far  as  his  peculiar  method  of  feeding  and 
management  might  or  might  not  be  successful 
under  the  torrid  heat  of  the  interior  valleys. 

Thus  far  the  wormsof  all  ages  are  apparently 
healthy,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  he  may  not 
come  out  with  the  fullest  success.  His  rooms, 
win  h  are  in  Bancroft's  building,  Market  street, 
between  Third  and  Fourth,  are  daily  visited  by 
many,  curious  to  see  the  progress  of  the  worm 
through  all  its  stages,  from  the  egg  to  the  fin- 
ished cocoon. 


The  Colusa  Sun  incidentally  mentions  a 
watermelon  weighing  sixty-five  pounds,  from 
near  that  place. 


Steam  Plowing  in  California. 

There  are  many  reasons,  why  the  steam 
plow  should  be  introduced  into  our  State  for 
the  cultivation  of  our  soil. 

First  the  general  reason  applicable  to  all 
countries  alike — namely  that  plowing  by  steam 
is  cheaper  and  better  than  by  animal  power. 
When  we  speak  of  steam  plowing  we  have  ref- 
erence to  the  stationary  system  that  has  been 
in  use  in  England,  for  a  long  term  of  years 
and  which  has  been  proved  beyond  any 
question,  to  be  by 'far  the  cheapest  aud  best 
system  yet  tried.  Steam  plowing  is  a  success 
in  England,  Scotland,  Germany,  Egypt,  France, 
the  Argentine  Eepublic  of  South  America,  and 
in  Louisiania,  and  we  ask  the  farmers  and  land- 
owners of  California,  why  it  is  not  a  success 
here  ?  We  think  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  energy  and  skill  of  our  me- 
chanics have  been  heretofore,  spent  in  endeav- 
oring to  perfect  and  introduce  traveling  engines 
to  draw  the  plow,  and  new  styles  of  plows  or 
cultivators,  with  which  to  supercede  the  old- 
fashioned  mould-board  plow.  While  we  would 
uot  discourage  those  who  feel  disposed  to  follow 
up  these  ideas  further,  we  can  not  refraiu  from 
exchanging  our  firm  conviction  that  the  station- 
iry  plan  is  much  preferable  to  any  form  of 
traveling  or  direct  traction  engine,  ever  built  or 
■suggested  here  or  elsewhere.  We  are  also  satis- 
lied  if  half  the  time,  mechanical  skill  and  money 
that  has  been  spent  and  wasted  on  the  travel- 
ing system  had  been  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment and  introduction  of,  the  stationary  plan, 
■steam  plowing  would  have  been  a  successinour 
State  years  since,  and  our  farmers  and  land- 
owers  would  have  been  reaping  the  benefits  and 
profits  of  the  system,  as  the  English  and  others 
nave  been. 

Special  Reasons. 
Among  the  special  reasons  why  steam  plow- 
ing should  be  introduced  into  our  State,  may 
be  mentioned  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  the 
fertility  of  our  soils  by  the  ordinary  plan  of 
manuring,  by  plowing  iu  barnyard  manure,  and 
straw  or  growing  crops  to  be  rotted  in  the 
ground.  Our  summers  or  warm  seasons,  are 
at  the  same  time  so  dry  that  such  substances 
do  not  collect  moisture  enough  to  ferment  and 
rot  them  as  they  do  in  countries  where  the 
warm  seasons  are  also  damp,  circumstances 
necessarily  combined  to  favor  this  mode  of  fer- 
tilizing the  soil.  As  a  substitute  for  these  ordi- 
nary modes  of  fertilization,  we  must  adopt  a 
system  of  plowing  deep,  and  bringing  up  virgin 
earth  every  three  or  four  years.  The  soil  in  all 
our  great  valleys  is  made  land,  and  just  as  rich 
and  productive  two  and  three  or  more  feet  be- 
low the  surface  as  it  is  six  inches  below.  All  we 
want  then  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  our  wheat 
fields,  is  to  bring  this  soil  to  the  surface  and  ex- 
pose it  to  the  air,  as  often  as  we  have  exhausted 
the  fertilizing,  or  wheat  making  properties  of 
that  already  cultivated.  Steam  plowing  is  the 
only  practical  plan  of  accomplishing  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  sooner  we  adopt  an  approved  and 
economical  system — one  that  is  already  a  suc- 
cess wherever  it  has  been  tried — the  better. 
Its  Advantages. 
We  know  of  no  enterprise  that,  at  once, 
promises  so  much  benefit  to  the  State  at  large, 
and  at  the  same  time  offers  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity of  a  profitable  investment  of  capital  as 
the  introduction  of  such  a  system  of  cultiva- 
ting the  soil  of  this  State.  It  would  have  an 
advantage  over  the  animal  system  here  that  it 
does  not  possess  in  any  other  country,  on  ac- 
count of  the  higher  wages  paid  for  labor  here 
and  the  greater  expense  of  teams  and  their 
keeping  here,  than  in  other  and  older  countries 
like  those  of  England  and  the  Eastern  conti- 
nent. 

Then  again,  our  grain  and  all  other  fields  to 
be  plowed  here  are  comparatively  large  and 
level — advantages  of  no  small  consideration  in 
connection  with  this  system  of  cultivation. 

An  other  reason  in  favor  of  a  more  rapid 
mode  of  preparing  the  soil  and  putting  ingrain 
in  this  country,  is  found  in  the  comparatively 
short  time  we  have  here  in  which  all  this  work 
for  each  year  has  to  be  done  with  animal  pow- 
er. No  small  consideration  in  favor  of  steam 
power  in  our  opinion,  will  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  with  it  the  plowing  season  may  be  very 
much  lengthened  out  and  summer  fallowing 
may  be  continued  with  steam,  long  after  the 
ground  becomes  too  hard  to  be  worked  with 
animals. 

Plowing   by    Contract. 
We  are  credibly  informed  that  there  are  thou 


sands  of  acres  in  this  State  the  owners  of  which 
would  be  glad  to  have  plowed  by  contract  the 
moment  the  machinery  is  introduced  and 
shown  to  work  successfully.  To  such  owners 
we  would  say  the  best  way,  and  the  most  profit- 
able way  for  those  who  have  a  direct  interest 
in  this  enterprise,  is  to  put  in  a  small  amount 
of  money  each  and  form  a  joint  stock  company, 
and  import  from  the  best  builders  in  England 
a  lot  of  approved  machinery,  and  do  your  own 
plowing.  If  then  it  succeeds  you  can  import 
or  build  others  and  do  other  peoples  plowing 
by  contract,  and  make  money.  Such  compa- 
nies are  organized  and  successfully  worked  in 
England.  Thus  among  numerous  private  firms 
who  steam  cultivate  for  farmers,  in  England, 
one  in  Kent  has  six  double  engine  sets,  while 
a  contractor  in  Lincolnshire  has  ten  sets,  repre- 
senting a  capital  of  $100,000.  The  Northum- 
berland Steam  Cultivating  Company  have  twen- 
ty sets  of  apparatus,  consisting  of  forty  engines 
and  their  capital  stock  is  $210,000,  and  the  area 
of  land  annually  worked  per  year  fis  about  GO,- 
600  acres.  There  are  many  such  companies 
organized  and  in  active  operation  in  England 
who  send  their  plows  around  to  do  plowing  for 
farmers,  as  our  threshing  machines  go  around 
to  do  their  threshing.  We  again  ask  our  farm- 
ers and  land  owners  whj'  the  steam  plow  should 
not  be  a  success  in  California?  Who  will  be  the 
first  to  organize  a  company  and  bring  about 
this  most  important  revolution  in  the  agricul- 
tural operations  of  our  State? 

In  comparing  our  remarks  in  last  week's 
issue  with  our  present,  it  may  appear  to  some 
as  though  we  were  arguing  both  sides  of  the 
question .  On  this,  as  with  other  subjects,  we 
submit  one  or  more  different  views,  in  the  hopes 
of  arousing  the  attention  and  drawing  out  the 
opinions  of  practical  farmers  and  mechanics, 
upon  the  important  subjects  we  may  present. 

Horticultural  Exhibition. 

On  Thursday  next,  the  22d  inst.,  will  be  op- 
ened in  this  city,  the  finest  horticultural  exhi- 
bition ever  before  held  in  California.  The 
"Horticultural  Hall  Association"  having  pur- 
chased the  buildings  recently  occupied  by  the 
Skating  Rink  Association,  together  with  ad- 
joining buildings,  has  fitted  them  for  the  pur- 
poses of  horticultural,  mechanical  and  art  ex- 
hibitions, in  a  style  perfectly  gorgeous  and 
wholly  unequalled  by  anything  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States. 

Heretofore  at  all  exhibitions  by  the  Mechan- 
ics' Fair  or  other  societies,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  at  artistic  display  in  the  finish  of  the  pa- 
vilions themselves,  they  being  but  plain  tem- 
porary structures;  but  now,  to  the  most  won- 
derful display  of  products  ever  before  exhibit- 
ed, will  be  added,  to  give  life,  beauty  and  bril- 
liancy to  the  scene,  the  magnificently  furnished 
hall  itself,  vieiug  in  splendor  with  those  of  Eu- 
rope, where  all  the  refinements  of  art  and  lav- 
ish expenditure  of  money  are  brought  into  play 
to  please  and  captivate  the  visitor,  and  we  learn 
that  after  the  exhibition  is  closed,  the  rooms  will 
be  converted  into  a  place  of  general  resort,  after 
the  style  of  the  Winter  Gardens  of  Europe. 

To  attempt  a  minute  description  would  be 
simply  to  devote  a  full  page  of  the  Rckax  to 
the  subject,  and  as  all  who  read  this  notice, 
who  can  possibly  visit  the  exhibition,  will  do 
so,  we  shall  leave  the  matter  with  them,  to  say 
if  we  have  used  nouns,  adjectives  or  adverbs, 
of  too  great  length  or  too  frequently,  in  telling 
our  readers  of  the  resplendently  beautiful  and 
interesting  exhibition  in  preparation  for  their 
enjoyment. 


The  Prairie  Farmer. 

The  Editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  H.  D. 
Emery,  the  man  that  even  the  great  Chicago 
fire — though  burning  everything  he  had — 
couldn't  make  " dry  up"  for  a  single  week, 
but  who  issued  his  regular  40,000  edition  to  his 
subscribers  as  though  no  fire  had  occurred — 
called  on  us  a  few  days  since. 

He  has  been  during  a  two  weeks'  stay,  taking 
a  somewhat  hasty  tour  over  the  State,  with  an 
eye  more  to  its  agricultural  capacities  than  its 
natural  wonders  and  curiosities.  Has  taken  a 
look  at  San  Jose'  valley,  glanced  over  Napa 
valley,  Calistoga  aud  the  Geysers;  has  inter- 
viewed our  fruit  markets,  beet  sugar  factories, 
wheat  fields,  and  our  grain  barns — which  are  as 
large  as  all-out-doors,  for  they  are  nothing  else — 
and  knows,  and  probably  will  tell  us  and  all 
the  readers  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  exactly  what 
he  thinks  of  them  and  California  generally. 

We  just  hope  he  will,  for  to  get  anything  out 


of  him,  as  he  stood  or  sat  with  us,  as  to  what  his 
views  were,  we  couldn't  do  it ;  though  an  exceed- 
ingly—him ,  not  us— agreeable,  social  and  genial 
gentleman.  We  shall  look  to  future  copies  of 
the  Farmer  with  increased  interest. 

Rotation  Impracticable. 

We  have  selected  the  above  heading  more 
with  a  view  of  attracting  attention  than  to  at- 
tempt to  maintain  the  declaration ;  and  yet  un- 
der the  peculiar  conditions  that  pertain  to  our 
climates  and  modes  of  farming,  it  is  strangely 
enough  truthful. 

Year  by  year  our  experience  convinces  us  the 
more  fully  that,  in  California  we  must  admit  of 
exceptions  to  very  many  of  the  rules  that  have 
heretofore  been  admitted  as  of  general  applica- 
tion in  the  science  of  agriculture.  There  are 
always  some  who  look  upon  anything  new,  as 
an  innovation  upon  what  they  consider  estab- 
lished systems,  and  scouting  at  every  attempt 
at  change,  as  though  agriculture  had  already 
attained  to  the  utmost  limit  of  perfection. 
Antiquated    Notions. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  choose  to  plod 
in  the  old  paths  of  our  agricultural  fathers 
merely  because  they  did,  and  particularly  when 
we  find  ourselves  removed  so  far  away  from  the 
fit-lils  in  which  they  labored  and  in  a  country  of 
which  they  knew  nothing.  Nor  is  it  certain 
but  that  many  of  the  practices  that  from  olden 
times  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  best 
practical  cultivators  in  other  countries,  may  yet 
be  found  inapplicable  here. 

We  are  led  to  remark  thus  on  finding  a  dis- 
position in  many  agricultural  writers,  to  cling 
to  old  notions  in  the  preparation  and  modes  of 
fertilization  of  soils,  as  though  a  principle  had' 
been  established,  applicable  alike  to  all  manner 
of  field  crops,  with  every  variety  of  soils  aud  in 
every  country. 

On  a  Small  Scale. 

We  are  willing  to  admit  that  when  farming  is 
carried  on,  on  a  small  scale,  where  fifty  or  a 
hundredacres  of  grain  is  the  limit  of  production, 
and  where  the  twenty-acre  cornfield  is  the  pride 
of  the  whole  county,  and  the  five-acre  potato 
patch  the  boast  of  the  neighborhood,  that  there, 
with  oft-recurring  rains  during  the  whole  of 
summer  and  winter,  something  like  a  system  of 
rotation  of  crops  may  be  andisadapted,  greatly 
to  the  well-being  of  successive  crops  and  to  a 
continued  maintenance  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil. 

The  straw  and  coarse  hay  of  the  farm  can  be 
thrown  into  the  barnyard;  a  hundred  head  of 
cattle  can  convert  it  into  an  excellent  manure, 
with  which  to  enrich  the  corn  ground;  the  corn 
can  be  fallowed  with  a  grain  crop,  and  the  grain 
by  grass  and  clover,  and  the  diversified  crops  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  bavetheirrespective  places 
in  the  general  rotation,  and  all  goes  merrily 
round,  and  this  is  rotation;  and  we  admit  ap- 
plicable to  farming  on  a  small  scale.  But  how 
will  it  apply  to  farming, 

On  a  California  Scale. 

Where  is  the  manure  coming  from  to  keep  up 
the  fertility  of  our  wheat  fields  of  from  one 
thousand  to  thirty  thousand  acres  ?  Mr.  John 
Mitchel  having  raised  that  number  of  acresof 
wheat  this  year  on  his  own  land.  Why,  we 
don't  believe  there  is  a  farm  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  that  can  turn  off  from  all  of  its  barn- 
yards, ten  thousand  loads  of  manure;  and  yet 
this  would  be  but  a  single  load  to  an  acre,  of  a 
field  of  10,000  acres,  and  there  are  many  wheat 
fields  in  California  of  this  number  of  acres. 

It  is  simply  idle  then  to  talk  of  keeping  up 
the  fertility  of  our  vast  wheat  fields  with  farm- 
yard manure  or  rotation  of  crops.  But,  says 
the  Eastern  farmer,  why  not  cultivate  and  plow 
under  green  crops,  as  of  clover  ?  Simply  be- 
cause we  cannot  grow  the  clover  on  10,000  acres 
of  wheat  land.  Well  then,  plow  under  the  straw 
of  the  wheat,  taking  only  the  heads  or  the  grain 
from  the  land.  The  straw  would  not  rot  if  we 
did;  and  this  method  of  harvesting  is  found  to 
work  an  injury  to  the  quality  of  the  grain. 

The  Only  Alternative. 

We  must  finally  resort  to  the  use  and  appli- 
cation of  phosphates  and  gypsum  in  which  a 
few  bushels  suffice  to  the  fertilization  of  an  acre, 
onable  length  of  stubble  can  be  plowed 
in  and  mixed  with  the  soil  sufficient  to  supply 
the  requisite  humus  and  the  phosphate,  plaster 
and  the  atmosphere  will  do  the  rest,  aided  by 
thorough  and  deep  pulverization  at  the  proper 
season  of  the  year. 

This  method  is  largely  adopted  in  France, 
Germany  and  Russia,  and  with  most  signal 
benefits,  on  lands  which  owing  to  their  great 
extent,  they  find  impossible  otherwise  to  Keep 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  wheat-bearing  fertility. 
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After   Harvest. 

Within  the  last  year  we  have  heard  of  num- 
bers of  farmers  who  have  borrowed  the  Rural 
Press  of  their  neighbors,  because  they  liked  to 
read  it,  and  their  families  liked  it,  and  who  were 
determined  as  soon  as  their  wheat  was  harvest- 
ed to  subscribe  for  it,  so  that  they  could  retain 
it  as  a  book  of  reference  on  a  thousand  sub- 
jects interesting  to  the  farmer  and  his  house- 
hold. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  persons  who  have 
kindly  lent  their  Rural  round  among  their 
next-door  friends,  would  just  hint  to  them  that 
now  is  a  good  time  to  commence  llieir  subscrip- 
tion, because  we  are  now  upon  the  eve  of  the 
most  interesting  period  of  the  whole  year.  We 
allude  of  course  to  the  near  approach  of  the 
farmers'  great  carnival  season,  the  annual, 
Satte,  District  and  County  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural fairs. 

These  with  all  the  varied  interests  connected 
therewith,  will  be  reported  in  our  columns  as 
fully  as  lies  in  our  power;  so  that  whilst  those 
fairs  in  which  our  farmers  are  more  immedi- 
ately interested  may  pass  under  their  .own  per- 
sonal notice,  others  which  they  perhaps  cannot 
see,  will,  through  the  Rural,  be  reported  to 
them,  and  thus  they  will  be  posted  as  to  what  is 
going  on  in  other  parts  of  the  State  and 
country. 

Owing  to  the  general  prosperity  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  this  year,  our  bountiful  wheat 
harvest  and  fruit  prospects,  and  the  splendid 
condition  of  all  manner  of  live  stock  through- 
out the  entire  State,  we  anticipate  a  season  and 
succession  of  fairs  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest. By  subscribiug  for  the  Rural  you  will 
have  the  record  of  all  their  points  of  greatest 
interest,  which  you  can  file  away  for  future 
reference. 


The  Diamond— No.  2. 

It  will  doubtless  interest  many  of  our  readers 
to  learn  how  the  elegant  brilliant,  which  always 
sparkles  and  flashes  so  brightly  in  its  finished 
state,  occurs  in  Nature;  how  it  appears  when 
taken  from  its  matrix,  how  it  is  obtained,  and 
how  distinguished  from  other  crystals  similar 
in  appearance. 

The  Diamond  in  the  Rough. 

Passing  over,  for  the  present,  the  manner  in 
which  the  diamond  is  washed  out  from  the 
gravel  and  separated  from  the  foreign  matter  in 
which  it  is  often  encased,  we  pass  directly  to 
the  consideration  of  the  form  and  character 
which  it  presents  before  art  has  lent  its  aid  to 
shape  and  further  beautify  it. 

The  diamond  usually  occurs  crystallized,  and 
with  rare  exceptions  in  small  spherical  grains, 
which  often  present  very  distinct  crystalline 
faces,  transparent,  translucent  or  opaque;  some- 
times slightly  tinted  with  blue,  green,  clove 
brown  or  rose  red.  It  is  also  found  massive  or 
simply  crystalline,  without  lines  of  crystilliza- 
tion  as  in  the  black  diamond  or  boort,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  and  which  is  used  for  drill- 
ing and  other  purposes  in  the  arts. 

The  primative  form  of  the  diamond  is  a  regu- 
lar octahedron,  or  some  figure  geometrically 
connected  therewith.  A  very  common  form  is 
that  of  two  four- sided  pyramids  joined  at  the 
base,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Its  secondary  forms 
are  very  numerous — the  following  being  among 
the  most  common: 

The  octohedon,  Fig.  4,  modified  by  having  its 
edges  replaced  by  narrow  bands.    The  same 
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All  diamonds  having  regular  forms  are  of  a 
laminated  structure,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  and 
are  readily  divided  along  the  planes  of  lami- 
nation. This  peculiarity  is  often  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  diamond  cutters  chipping  off  small 
pieces  when  the  cleavage  is  properly  presented 
for  the  desired  reduction  of  the  jewel.  The 
work  of  reduction  is  thus  greatly  facilitated 
over  the  ordinary  and  exceedingly  slow  process 
of  grinding. 

Manner  of  Searching  for  Diamonds. 

Diamond  placers,  where  water  is  convenient 
and  plentiful  are  worked  much  as  gold-placers 
are,  by  washing  or  sluicing  off  the  lighter  earthy 
matters,  when  the  residual  heavy  portions  are 
placed  upon  a  table,  where  a  convenient  search 
may  be  made  for  any  loose  diamonds  which 
may  be  found.  That  done,  the  lumps  which 
have  not  been  dissolved  are  carefully  broken 
up  and  examined.  Sometimes  the  diamond  is 
found  encased  in  a  hard  concretional  substance 
to  which  the  diamond  is  a  sort  of  kernel.  Of 
course  much  care  must  be  exercised  in  break- 
ing up  such  lumps  or  concretions  to  find  the 
precious  jewels  which  they  encase. 

The  labor  of  washing  is  more  or  less  tedious, 
according  as  the  gravel  is  more  or  less  yielding 
to  the  softening  or  dissolving  action  of  the 
water.  In  some  places  the  gravel  is  placed  in 
holes  or  hollows,  and  soaked  for  some  days  to 
render  it  more  easy  for  washing. 

In  most  of  the  diamond  fields  of  the  world 
water  for  washing  is  very  scarce,  and  various 
devices  are  called  into  requisition  to  meet  that 
important    want,  a  condition  of  things  which 
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Bee  Hunting. 

Editors  Press  : — You  seem  very  willing  to 
answer  any  questions  your  subscribers  ask  you. 
I  have  never  made  a  request  before,  but  if  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  how  to  hunt  wild 
bees,  you  will  greatly  oblige  me.  No  one  keeps 
bees  within  ten  miles  of  me  and  yet  they  are  on 
every  flower  around  me,  so  I  think  they  must 
be  wild.  Truly  yours,  h.  h. 

Clear  Lake,  August  2,  1872. 
Bee  Hunting. 
Procure  a  small  box,  four  or  five  inches 
square  and  two  inches  in  depth,  with  a  trans- 
parent, movable  lid  or  cover, — a  piece  of  window 
glass  will  answer.  In  this  box  put  a  small 
piece  of  honeycomb  containing  honey,  with  the 
cells  opened.  With  box  and  cover  in  hand, 
take  a  bee  captive  while  partially  hid  in  a 
flower  At  first  it  will  show  fright,  but  will  soon 
alight  upon  the  honey  and  commence  filling 
itself,  entirely  forgetting  its  confinement. 

Now  place  the  box  on  some  prominent  object, 
as  a  fence,  stump,  or  stone,  and  carefully  re- 
move the  lid;  take  a  position  near  and  remain 
quiet.  In  about  two  minutes  the  bee  will  take 
wing,  and  after  rising  up  and  making  a  few  rapid 
circles  around,  will  take  a  "bee  line"  for  home; 
whilst  it  is  for  you  to  mark  well  the  direction. 

In  from  five  to  eight  minutes,  if  the  dis- 
tance be  not  more  than  three  or  three  and  a 
half  miles,  the  bee  will  return, bringing  from  one 
to  three  of  its  comrades  in  company;  let  them 
all  load  up,  go  and  return  again  and  you  will 
have  half  a  dozen  or  more  together  in  the  box; 
close  the  lid  and  start  of  in  the  direction  the  bees 
come  and  go,  till  you  arrive  at  the  nearest 
timber. 

Here  set  down  the  box  and  allow  them  to  go 
and  come  till  you  have  a  new  set  directly  from 
the  home  of  the  bees.  Go  again  in  the  direc- 
tion the  bees  lead,  and  repeat  the  process  till 
you  arrive  at  the  tree  or  some  cavity  in  the 
rocks  where  the  bees  are.  As  you  approach 
very  near  the  swarm,  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  go  and  return  and  the  increase  in  num- 
bers, is  surprising  and  pleasing,  and  making 
their  discovery  certain. 

Grasshoppers. — A  friend  who  traveled  from 
San  Jose'  to  Santa  Barbara  a  few  weeks  since, 
writes:  "  After  passing  San  Luis  on  my  way 
down,  the  grasshoppers  were  very  bad  until  I 
reached  Santa  Barbara,  and  some  there  too. 

If  you  never  saw  them,  when  considered 
plenty,  imagine  every  square  yard  to  have 
twenty-five  hoppers,  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles, 
and  that  is  not  an  over-estimate  for  the  country 
along  the  Santa  Maria  river." 
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ROUGH     DIAMONDS. 


The  famous  Easterby  farm,  near  Millerton, 
Fresno  county,  yielded  nearly  4,000,000  pounds 
of  wheat  this  season.  Its  proprietors  propose 
to  put  in  upwards  of  12,000  acres  of  wheat  next 
season. 


figure  is  still  further  modified,  so  as  to  present 
24  curvilinear  facets,  each  face  being  divided  by 
elevated  edges,  into  two  smaller  ones,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  8.  This  modification  is  sometimes 
carried  still  farther,  into  48  divisions. 
Sometimes  it  takes  the  form  of  regular  cubes, 
as  in  Fig.  3;  then,  again,  it  appears  slightly 
rhomboidal,  with  12  facets,  as  in  Fig.  9.  The 
lines  of  the  natural  faces  of  the  diamond  are 
always  slightly  curved,  as  in  Fig.  5,  and  the 
faces  themselves  slightly  raised,  as  imperfectly 
shown  in  the  same  figure.  These  curvatures 
are  an  infallible  test  for  a  diamond. 

Though  crystallized,  and  of  the  purest  water, 
diamonds  sometime  entirely  loose  their  regular 
form  and  assume  ajmassive  or  irregular,  nodular 
shape,  as  in  Fig.  6. 

The  Boort  or  Black  Diamond. 

Fig.  7  represents  a  somewhat  peculiar, 
though  very  common,  rounded,  concretional 
form,  denominated  boort  or  boart,  which  is 
classed  among  the  black  diamonds.  This  curi- 
ous substance  has  no  cleavage,  like  the  true  dia- 
mond, and  is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  connecting 
link  between  the  carbon  in  its  ordinary  forms, 
and  as  a  true  diamond ;  hence  it  is  sometimes 
called  "diamond-carbon."  Its  hardness  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  true  gem,  while  its  specfic  gravity 
is  much  less.  Under  the  microscope  it  appears 
distinctly  crystalline, and  apparently  an  aggrega- 
tion of  granules  or  lamellas  of  diamond,  anala- 
gous  to  a  grit  of  quartz  sand.  It  sometimes 
contains  cavities,  empty  or  filled  with  foreign 
substances.  It  is  found  of  various  sizes  from 
that  of  a  pea  or  less  to  a  large  sized  marble. 
One  is  reported  to  have  been  found  which 
weighed  a  pound.  It  was  formerly  but  little 
valued;  latterly,  however,  it  has  very  much  ad- 
vanced in  price.  Miners  sometimes  soak  it  in 
vinegar  to  add  to  its  weight,  as  some  unscrupu- 
lous persons  sometimes  do  retorted  gold  in 
water.  It  is  employed  chiefly  as  dust  for  dia- 
mond cutting.  It  is  also  used  in  the  diamond 
drill.  When  burned  it  leaves  a  small  residue  of 
ash,  the  product  of  the  foreign  minerals  which 
become  entangled  in  its  cavities,  probably  dur- 
ing its  aggregation. 


will  be  fully  realized  by  all  gold  miners  who 
have  worked  for  the  precious  metal  in  extreme- 
ly dry  districts. 

The  Arizona  Diamond  Fields. 
We  understand  from  those  who  are  familiar 
with  that  portion  of  Arizona  in  which  diamonds 
have  recently  been  discovered,  that  the  country 
there  is  quite  well  watered  and  abounds  in  ex- 
cellent timber,  which  may  be  converted  into 
convenient  forms  of  lumber,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  placers.  The  country  also 
abounds  in  grass  during  the  summer  months; 
game  is  also  abundant.  The  winter  climate 
there  corresponds  very  nearly  to  that  in  the 
foothills  about  Nevada  and  Grass  Valley  in 
this  State.  The  snow  frequently  falls  a  foot 
deep  or  more  in  the  valleys  and  table  lands  on 
which  the  diamonds  are  found,  but  soon  dis- 
appears; while  upon  the  adjacent  mountains  it 
lays  continuously  for  from  three  to  five  months. 

How  to  Distinguish  Diamonds  from  other  Crystals. 

The  first  thing  to  be  looked  after  when  a  sus- 
pected stone  is  found,  is  to  see  whether  it  will 
cut  glass  or  quartz  with  its  sharp  edge.  A 
diamond  will  do  so  readily.  When  the  speci- 
mens are  too  small  to  be  held  between  the 
thumb  and  finger  for  trial,  they  may  be  pressed 
into  the  end  of  a  stick  of  hard  wood.  This  test 
will  determine  whether  the  specimen  is  quartz 
or  not;  but  will  not  distinguish  it  from  topaz, 
sapphire,  zircon,  etc.,  as  these  stones  will  also 
cut  glass.  It  is  always  safe  to  save  everything 
that  will  cut  glass  or  quartz,  and  rely  upon 
a  professional  expert  to  decide  upon  its  name 
and  value. 

The  most  certain  test  for  the  diamond  is  its 
carved  edges  and  faces  already  referred  to, 
which  will  always  bo  found  on  at  least  one  or 
more  of  its  edges  and  faces,  if  not  upon  all.  A 
diamond  may  also  bo  readily  distinguished  from 
a  quartz  crystal  by  the  form  of  the  latter,  which 
is  always  six  sided,  while  the  diamond  will  be 
either,  four,  eight,  twelve,  etc.,  as  already  de- 
scribed. The  annexed  figures  1  and  2 — No.  1 
being  a  crystal  of  quartz  and  No.  2  being  a  dia- 
mond— shows  the  striking  and  unmistakeable 
difference  between  a  quartz  "rystal  and  a  dia- 
mord,  when  both  are  periect  and  unmodified 
in  form. 


^atents  &  inventions. 

Full  List  of  U.  S.  Patents   Issued  to 
Pacific   Coast   Inventors. 

(Fbom  Official  Repobts  to  DEWEY  &  CO.,  V.  S.  and 

Fobkion  Patent  Agents,  and  Publishers    of 

the  Mining  and  Soientifio  Pbess.] 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  16lH. 

Stage  Machinery. — Geo.  Washington  Hinck- 
ley, San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Shoe-Fastening. — Ira  J.  Saunders,   Davisville, 

Cal. 
Revolving    Fire-Arm. — John     Gordon,     San 

Francisco,  Cal. 
Medical  Compound  tor    Small-Pox. — Alber 

Haws,  Battle  Mountain  Station,  Nevada. 
Medical   Compound  for    Cholera-Infanthm, 

etc. — Albert  Haws,  Battle  Mountain  Station, 

Nevada. 
Direct-Acting  Steam-Engine. — William  Davis 

Hooker,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Propelling    Mechanism   for  Boats. — Patrick 

Rippingham,  Virginia  City,  Nev. 

Note. — CopieB  of  TT.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.,  in  the  shortest  time  posBiblefby  tel- 
egraph or  otherwise)  at  the  lowest  rates.  All  patent 
business  for  Pacific  coast  inventors  transacted  with 
greater  security  and  in  much  less  time  than  by  any  other 
agency 

Something  for  the  Wine  Men. 

We  have  been  shown  a  device  for  filling  dou- 
ble-headed tauks  and  casks,  which  seems  to  fill 
a  want  that  has  long  existed  among  wine  mak- 
ers. It  is  well  known  that  it  is  difficult 
to  completely  fill  a  tank  or  cask  so  as  not  to 
leave  any  space  between  the  contents  and  the 
top.  Wine  is  deteriorated  to  a  certain  extent 
by  the  surface  being  in  contact  with  air,  as  it 
is  usually,  under  the  present  system  of  filling 
tanks.  It  is  proposed  to  obviate  this  difficulty 
by  using  a  wooden  tube,  shaped  like  an  in- 
verted cone,  which  is  inserted  in  the  bung  and 
allowed  to  project  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  above 
the  top  of  the  tank  or  cask.  It  is  made  of  oak, 
and  can  be  driven  in  tightly,  and  then  plugged 
in  the  usual  manner,  making,  as  it  were,  a  pro- 
jecting bung  hole.  By  this  means  the  wine  is 
poured  in  until  it  comes  to  the  top  of  the  tube, 
when,  of  course,  the  tank  or  cask  will  be  per- 
fectly filled,  and  the  air  can  have  no  access,  so 
that  the  wine  will  not  sour.  It  can  remain  in 
the  tank  while  the  wine  is  fermenting,  and  the 
surface  will  not  sour.  The  small  surface  pre- 
sented by  the  hole  in  the  plug  will  prevent  as 
much  evaporation  as  usually  occurs,  and  what 
space  becomes  vacant  in  the  tube  from  this 
cause  can  easily  be  refilled. 

This  simple  device  for  perfectly  fitting  casks 
will  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  are  aware 
of  the  difficulty  heretofore  existing,  and  several 
wine  growers  to  whom  it  has  been  shown  have 
given  their  opinion  that  it  will  fully  answer  the 
purpose  required.  Parties  desiring  to  use  this 
device,  or  to  see  it,  can  apply  to  the  inventors, 
M.  Fulda  &  Son,  corner  of  Commercial  and 
Drum  street,  in  this  city. 


State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture was  held  last  week,  President  Reed  pre- 
siding, and  Directors  Young,  Carey,  Ross,  and 
Coleman  being  present.  Minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  approvtd.  Sundry  bills 
were  allowed. 

President  Reed  reported  the  terms  upon 
which  the  Pardee  detective  ticket  could  be  ob- 
tained, and  he  was  authorized  to  make  all  nec- 
essary arrangements  for  its  use. 

Directors  Reed,  Carey  and  Ross  were  placed 
on  the  committee  to  estimate  the  cost  of  a  new 
grand  stand  at  the  Tark,  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  advertise  for 
proposals  for  furnishing  hay,  straw,  etc. 

C.  T.  Wheeler  and  Robert  Hamilton  were 
appointed  a  Committee  on  Regatta. 

It.  S.  Carey  was  elected  Superintendent  at 
the  Park,  and  C.  H.  Ross,  Superintendent  of  the 
hall.  Coleman  was  elected  on  the  Committee 
on  Tickets,  Badges,  Purses  and  Money. 

Reed,  Gary  and  Beck  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  superintend  the  sale  of  stock  at  the 
Park. 

Coleman,  Younger,  Mills,  Ross  and  Hoag 
were  appointed  a  committe  to  visit  the  several 
District  Fairs  to  be  held  before  and  after  the 
State  Fair. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  was  directed  to 
issue  circulars  in  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture to  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  of  the 
soveral  counties  of  the  State,  urging  upon  them 
the  propriety  of  putting  in  force  in  their  coun- 
ties the  State  law  for  the  encouragement  of 
planting  shade  trees  along  the  highways. 

The  Visiting  Committe,  through  Colonel 
Younger,  its  Chairman,  reported  that  they  had 
visited  several  portions  of  the  State,  and  found 
the  best  of  feeling  everywhere  towards  the 
coming  State  Fair;  und  that,  in  their  opinion, 
the  exhibition  of  stock  in  all  the  departments 
will  be  double  that  of  any  previous  year;  and 
in  all  other  departmentsthe  exhibition  will  be 
fuller  than  ever  before. 
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Our    Own. 

If  I  had  known  in  the  morning 

How  wearily  all  the  day, 
The  words  onkind  would  trouble  my  mind 

That  I  said  when  I  went  away, 
[  had  been  more  careful,  darling, 

Nor  given  you  needless  pain, 

But  we  vex  our  own  with  look  and  tone 

We  might  never  take  buck  again. 

For  though  in  the  quiet  evening 

Von  might  give  me  the  kiss  of  p 
Vet  it  well  might  be  that  never  for  me 

The  pain  of  the  heart  would  cease  ! 
How  many  go  forth  at  morning 

Who  never  oome  home  at    night'.-'       [spoken 
And  hearts  have  broken  from  harsh   words 
That  sorrow  can  ne'er  set  right. 

Wo  have  careful  thought  for  the  stranger, 

And  smiles  for  the  sometime  guest; 
But  oft  for  our  own  the  bitter  tone, 

Though  we  love  our  own  the  beat. 
Ah  !  lips  with  the  curve  impatient, 

Ah  !  brow  with  the  shape  of  scorn, 
Twere  a  cruel  fate,  were  the  night  too  late 

To  undo  the  work  of  morn ! 


For  California  Girls— Education  of  our 
Daughters. 

Sleep. 

Good  schollars  need  more  sleep  than 
they  are  inclined  to  take.  The  interest  in 
lessons,  the  increased  activity  of  the  brain, 
makes  them  wakeful,  and  often  the  more 
they  need  sleep,  the  less  able  are  they  to 
find  "  the  dominions  of  the  drowsy  gods.  " 

In  the  majority  of  our  large  schools  I 
find  the  hour  of  retiring  to  be  ten  o'clock, 
and  of  rising  at  six  o'clock.  That  will  do 
for  some,  but  the  younger  and  more  sensi- 
tive need  from  nine  to  seven  in  winter,  and 
from  nine  to  six  in  summer.  I  would  give 
them  an  hour  longer  during  the  long 
nights,  because  at  best,  students  study 
more  by  artificial  light  than  their  eyes  can 
well  endure.  In  cold  weather  they  are 
more  inclined  to  keep  to  books,  less  in- 
clined to  out-door  exercise,  and  hence  are 
better  off  in  bed  on  cold  mornings  than 
anywhere  else. 

Students  do  not  get  as  much  sleep  as 
their  hours  in  bed  seem  to  indicate.  If 
they  have  studied  closely  and  to  advantage 
in  the  evening,  it  takes  some  time  to  arrest 
the  mental  action,  to  cool  off  head-wise,  so 
to  speak.  Intellectual  activity  makes  them 
dislike  to  retire  at  night,  and  brain  weari- 
ness makes  them  dread  to  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  they  get  up  feeling  wretched  and 
as  if  they  never  did  and  never  could  learn 
any  thing.  Hence,  while  they  might  retire 
before  the  required  time,  they  do  not  want 
to,  and  would  not  get  any  sleep  if  they 
did,  while  the  school  world  in  which  they 
are  so  much  interested  is  all  astir.  When 
once  asleep,  they  go  on  until  a  late  hour 
if  not  called  by  duty,  as  is  shown  by  the 
many  who  sleep  over  the  breakfast  hour, 
and  go  without  that  meal  if  not  obliged  to 
rise  at  an  early  hour  for  morning  prayers. 
Instead  of  giviug  a  general  permission  to 
retire  early,  and  requiring  all  to  rise  early, 
wo  would  reverse  the  order,  and  require 
all  to  retire  early,  and  let  them  rise  when 
they  have  slept  all  they  wanted  to. 
School-Girls  Over-Anxious. 

Those  who  have  had  the  most  experience 
in  our  best  schools,  maintain  that  our 
young  ladies  are  over-ambitious;  that  they 
try  to  do  too  much  in  too  short  a  time; 
that  they  are  much  more  sensitive  to  class- 
standing  than  boy  s ;  that  they  are  more  elated 
by  success,  and  more  depressed  by  failure; 
that  rather  than  suffer  the  latter,  many  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  food,  sleep,  rest,  recre- 
ation, and  that  many  fail  by  reason  of  over- 
anxiety.  As  a  Professor  once  said  to  me: 
'  'The  girls  would  get  along  well  enough 
at  school  if  they  were  not  so  sensitive." 
"True,"  I  replied,  "but  then  they  would 
not  be  girls."  It  is  a  part  of  their  organiza- 
tion, and  ought  not  to  be  deprecated,  and 
so  directed  as  not  to  take  on  morbid' 
manifestations.  In  the  feai  that  they  shall 
fail,  they  study  too  long  on  a  lesson  and 
get  mentally  muddled,  and  hence  fail 
at  a  recitation  from  sheer  weariness  of 
head.  They  say  sometimes,  "The  more  I 
study  the  less  I  know,"  and  this  often  true. 
It  is  not  the  number  of  hours,  but  the  life, 
clearness,  and  strength  which  we  bring  to 
the    lesson,   that    accomplish    the    work, 


When  these  are  exhausted,  the  book  should 
be  laid  aside.  In  lack  of  a  good  night's 
sleep  they  may  fail  to  recite  a  lesson  well 
learned  the  day  before,  or  may  fail  to  learn 
the  present  lesson,  though  they  bend  the 
head  and  fix  the  attention  till  the  neck 
aches  and  the  eyes  are  dim,  simply  be- 
cause the  head,  so  to  speak,  is  so  weary  it 
can't  work. 

Between  science  and  literature,  music 
and  mathematics,  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages, art  studies,  and  general  aesthetic 
culture,  our  young  ladies  have  undertaken 
more  than  they  with  their  small  waists  and 
weak  spines,  can  well  accomplish.  Let 
each  one  look  over  the  list  and  decide 
which  they  will  leave  and  which  they  will 
learn.  In  view  of  the  many  things  which 
they  may,  can,  must,  might,  could,  would 
or  should  study,  I  have  inquired  of  their 
professors  as  to  what  class  of  studies 
seemed  best  adapted  to  their  mental  or- 
ganization, and  from  tho  report  given, 
there  must  be  much  good  scholarship 
among  them  or  else  much  credit  given  on 
the  score  of  gallantry.  Each  teacher  would 
(daiia  that  they  were  remarkably  success- 
ful in  their  department,  better  on  an  ever- 
age  than  a  class  of  gentlemen.  For  instance 
the  Professor  in  mathematics  would  say- 
that  there  was  a  nicety,  an  exactness  in 
"feminine  minds,"  which  fitted  them  pecul- 
iarly for  figures  and  made  them  enjoy  greatly 
the  results.  The  linguist  will  say:  "Young 
ladies  are  so  interested  in  literature,  appre- 
ciate exquisite  renderings,  etc.  Tho  teach- 
er in  the  natural  sciences  will  tell  you  the 
world  of  nature  is  just  the  field  for  women. 
TI19  physical  sciences  give  them  so  much 
pleasure  in  out-door  life,  and  teach  them 
much  pleasure  in  out-door  life,  and  teach 
them  much  that  is  of , (-practical  utility.  I 
too  have  looked  with  interest  to  this  de- 
partment, hoping  it  would  afford  perma- 
nent interest  to  our  daughters,  so  that 
there  would  be  continued  and  profitable 
study  after  leaving  school,  and,  thus  less 
tendency  to  fiction,  embroidery,  and  "fan- 
cy tixings"  generally.  I  have  hoped  that 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  world 
above,  beneath,  around,  would  render  them 
more  steady  and  sensible,  and  less  nervous 
and  excitable. 


Training    Girls  for   Domestic  Duties. 

Training  girls  for  household  duties 
ought  to  be  considered  as  necessary  as  in- 
struction in  reading,  writing  and  arithme- 
tic, and  quite  as  universal.  We  are  in  our 
houses  more  than  half  of  our  existence, 
and  it  is  the  household  surroundings  which 
reflect  more  largely  the  happiness  or  mis- 
ery of  domestic  life.  If  tho  wife  knows 
how  to  "keep  house,"  if  she  understands 
how  to  "set  a  table,"  if  she  has  learned  how 
things  ought  to  be  cooked,  how  beds 
should  be  made,  how  carpets  should  be 
swept,  how  furniture  should  be  dusted, 
how  the  clothes  should  be  repaired,  and 
altered,  and  renovated;  if  she  knows  how 
purchases  can  be  made  to  the  best  advant- 
age, and  understands  the  laying  in  of  pro- 
visions, how  to  make  them  go  farthest  and 
last  longest;  if  she  appreciates  the  import- 
ance of  system,  order,  tidiness,  and  the 
quiet  management  of  children  and  ser- 
vants, then  she  knows  how  to  make  a  little 
heaven  of  home;  how  to  win  her  children 
from  the  street;  how  to  keep  her  husband 
from  the  club-house,  the  gaming-table,  and 
the  wine-cup.  Such  a  family  will  be 
trained  to  social  respectability,  to  business 
success,  and  to  efiiciency  and  usefulness 
in  whatever  position  may  be  allotted  to 
them.  - 

It  may  be  safe  to  say  that  not  one  girl 
in  ten  in  our  large  towns  and  cities  enters 
married  life  who  has  learned  to  bake  a  loaf 
of  bread,  to  purchase  a  roast,  to  dust  a 
painting,  to  sweep  a  carpet,  or  to  cut  and 
tit  and  make  a  dress.  How  much  the  per- 
fect knowledge  of  these  things  bears  upon 
the  thrift,  the  comfort,  and  health  of  fam- 
ilies may  be  conjectured,  but  not  calcu- 
lated by  figures.  It  would  be  an  immeas- 
urable advantage  to  make  a  beginning  by 
attaching  a  kitchen  to  every  girl's  school 
in  the  nation,  and  have  lessons  given  daily 
in  the  preparation  of  all  the  ordinary  arti- 
cles of  food  and  drink  for  the  table,  and 
how  to  purchase  them  in  the  market  to  the 
best  advantage,  with  the  result  of  a  large 
saving  of  money,  an  increase  of  comfort, 
and  higher  health  in  every  family  in  the 
land. 

To  the  above,  which  we  clip  from  an 
exchange,  we  are  happy  to  add  that  in 
many  institutions  for  the  education  of 
girls,  provisions  have  been  made  to  fill  the 
want  here  referred  to,  at  least  to  a  great 
extent.  In  the  Packer  Institute,  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  the  young  ladiss  are  taught  the 
theory  and  practice  of  baking,   cooking, 


preserving,  making  wine,  etc.,  under  the 
instruction  of  their  excellent  teacher  in 
chemistry,  Professor  Eaton.  At  the  yearly 
examination  of  this  class  they  give  proof 
of  their  proficiency  in  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  chemistry  to  the  art  of  preparing 
food,  by  an  elaborate  lunch,  in  which  ev- 
erything is  prepared  by  the  young  ladies. 
They  have  baked  the  bread,  puddings,  and 
pies,  made  the  preserves,  the  fruit-wines, 
etc.;  and  we  need  not  say  that  this  practi- 
cal part  of  the  examination  is  better  en- 
joyed by  the  examiners  than  the  theoreti- 
cal, in  which,  by  the  way,  these  pupils  are 
as  proficient  as  would  be  a  pride  for  any 
male  college  in  the  land. — Ex. 


Marriage  in  Hungary. 

Among  the  mountains  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Hungary  a  fair  of  marriageable 
youths  and  maidens  is  held  every  year. 
To  the  plain  of  Kalinoas,  parents  repair 
with  their  sons  and  daughters  from  a  large 
extent  of  country.  They  bring  with  them 
such  cattle,  furniture  and  money  as  they 
expect  to  give  as  marriage  portions.  When 
the  tents  are  pitched  or  tho  wagons  ranged 
in  order,  the  match-making  begins.  The 
girls  dressed  in  their  best  are  seated  among 
their  treasures.  The  young  men  walk 
around  to  see  what  strikes  their  fancy. 
The  fathers  and  mothers  are  more  inter- 
ested in  prying  into  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty that  is  to  go  with  the  several  maidens. 
Every  article  is  examined  in  order  that  its 
defects  may  be  noticed.  If  the  respective 
parents  are  satisfied  with  the  property  that 
is  to  be  given,  the  young  people  are 
brought  together  to  see  how  they  like  the 
selection  that  has  been  made.  If  they  are 
pleased  with  each  other,  a  priest  is  called, 
who  marries  the  couple,  chants  a  hymn 
and  says  a  prayer.  The  bride  kisses  her 
parents,  says  good-bye  to  her  old  friends 
and  starts  out  with  husband  she  never  saw 
before.  We  like  this  frankness  and  lack 
of  sham.  Americans  do  substantially  the 
same  things  in  order  to  perfect  eligible 
matches,  but  are  at  a  good  deal  of  pains  to 
cover  up  their  intentions. 

Serious  Warning  to  Parents. — In  De- 
troit, a  child  about  four  years  old  had 
always  slept  with  his  parents,  but  for  some 
reason  the  father  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  must  sleep  alone.  Making  some  distur- 
bance, and  saying  he  was  afraid  of  bears 
and  wolves,  the  father  became  irritated, 
and  shut  him  in  the  dark  room.  The  boy 
screamed  at  the  top  of  his  voice  for  a  few 
minutes,  beat  on  the  door,  and  entreated 
to  be  taken  out,  but  the  father  was  unre- 
lenting as  a  rock.  The  wails  gradually 
died  away,  the  lad  ceased  to  shout,  and 
after  half  an  hour  the  door  was  opened. 
He  was  not  found  asleep  as  expected,  but 
he  was  crouched  down  in  a  corner,  his  feet 
drawn  up  under  him,  and  it  took  only  a 
moment  to  convince  the  parent  that  the 
boy  had  been  rendered  a  lunatic  or  an 
idiot.  He  laughed  and  talked  to  himself, 
did  not  reply  to  a  question,  gave  no  one 
any  notice,  and  every  effort  made  to  bring 
the  boy's  reason  back  failed.  He  would 
not  speak,  gave  the  other  children  no  no- 
tice, but  wanted  to  roll  around  on  the  floor 
and  play  with  spools  and  sticks.  The 
boy's  reason  had  been  affected  by  his 
fright,  and  he  may  be  an  idiot  for  the  rest 
of  his  days. 

Silent  Enduran.ce. — Silent  endurance 
appeals  to  us  from  beast  and  bird.  Prof. 
Silliman.the  younger,  tells  of  his,  capture 
of  a  wild  bird  upon  one  of  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific.  The  forests  were  deep  and 
dark,  and  the  birds  never  having  learned 
to  fear  man,  were  so  wild  that  they  were 
perfectly  tame.  He  selected  a  white  one 
of  lustrous  plumage,  and,  breaking  its 
feathers  pressed  his  little  lancet  down 
towards  its  heart.  The  bird  quivered  and 
its  soft  eye  looked  into  his,  as  a  drop  of 
blood  stood  upon  its  snowy  breast.  Not  a 
motion,  not  a  noise,  and  for  the  moment 
he  turned  away,  overcome  by  his  feelings. 
Had  it  screamed  or  fought,  he  would  have 
pierced  its  breast  without  care.  It  was 
silent  endurance  that  touched  him. 


The  feature  which  distinguishes  man 
from  other  animals  is  that  he  is  able  to 
observe  and  discover  those  laws  which  are 
of  such  mighty  moment  to  him,  and  direct 
his  conduct  in  conformity  with  them. — 
Froude. 


Lakes  do  not  talk,  they  simply  shine.    A 
lighthouse  sounds  no  drum,  it    tn  al 
and  yet  far  over  the  waters  its  friendly    spark  is 
seen  by  the  mariner.     So  should  it  bo   with    re- 
ligion.  

Truth  sometimes  tastes  like  medicine,    but 
that  is  an  evidence  that  we  are  ill, 


YoJflq  pOLKs'  QQL\}\ft\i. 

How  to  Make  a  Kite. 

Frof.  Peabody,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  tells  the  boys  in  tho 
Bright  Side  how  to  make  a  kite  that  will 
fly: 

Among  the  various  kinds,  the  "three 
stick  kite"  is  probably  the  surest  for  the 
beginner.  Get  three  light,  thin,  straight 
sticks  of  cedar,  pine,  or  similar  wood; 
smooth  them,  and  let  them  be  about  half 
an  inch  wide  by  an  eighth  thick;  perhaps 
a  little  more.  Make  two  of  them  thirty 
inches  long,  and  tho  third  twenty  inches. 
Mark  a  point  ten  inches  from  the  end  of 
each  of  the  long  sticks,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  short  one;  cross  the  three  sticks  at 
these  rjoints,  and  tie  them  firmly  with 
twine.  Cut  notches  lengthwise  across  tho 
ends  of  the  sticks,  and  tie  a  strong  twine 
from  end  to  end,  making  the  outline  of  au 
irregular  six-sided  figure,  of  which  the 
bottom  may  be  sixteen  inches  long;  the 
sides  about  eighteen  and  one-half;  tho 
shoulders  eleven,  and  the  top  eight  inches. 
These  numbers  may  vary;  it  is  necessary 
only  that  the  corresponding  sides  should 
be  exactly  alike  or  the  kite  will  not  be 
well  balanced.     This  finishes  the  frame. 

Now  lay  down  a  sheet  of  strong,  light 
paper,  place  tho  frame  upon  it,  and  cut 
the  paper  about  two  inches  larger  than  the 
frame,  all  around.  Fold  the  outside  over 
the  strings,  and  paste  down  with  good 
boiled  flour  paste,  cutting  out  the  corners 
where  they  over-lap. 

The  next  thing  is  to  hangthekite.  Meas- 
ure from  each  lower  corner  five  inches 
along  the  sticks;  make  a  small  hole  on 
each  side  of  the  stick  through  the  paper, 
and  tie  in  the  ends  of  a  string,  wdiich  shall 
measure,  when  tied  about  fourteen  inches 
from  stick  to  stick.  This  is  the  lower 
loop.  In  like  manner  tie  an  upper  loop, 
about  eight  inches  long,  to  points  about 
three  inches  from  the  upper  end  of  tho 
same  stick.  Remember  to  have  the  loops 
on  the  face  side  of  the  kite,  that  is,  the 
side  on  which  the  sticks  are  not  seen. 
Join  the  middles  of  the  two  loops  by  a 
string  about  twenty  inches  long;  this  is 
the  belly-band.  Hang  the  kite  by  tho 
belly-band  over  your  finger,  and  hold  it  so 
that  when  one  end  of  the  kite  touches  the 
floor,  the  other  may  be  about  a  foot  above 
it;  there  is  the  place  to  tie  the  line,  mak- 
ing it  so  fast  that  it  will  not  slip.  When 
the  kite  floats  in  the  air,  it  should  lie  at  an 
angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees;  if  it 
stands  too  straight,  the  string  is  fastened 
too  low  on  the  belly-band;  if  too  flat  the 
string  is  not  low  enough. 

The  kite  must  have  a  tail  to  balance  it. 
If  the  tail  is  too  heavy,  the  kite  will  not 
raise  it;  if  too  light,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
the  kite  will  not  "stand"  steadily,  but  will 
dive  from  side  to  side.  Whenever  it  does 
that,  it  should  be  taken  in,  and  more 
weight  added  to  the  tail.  Cut  pieces  of 
writing  paper,  four  inches  wide  and  six  or 
eight  long;  fold  back  and  forth,  fan  like, 
and  tie  three  inches  apart  on  a  string,  un- 
til you  have  made  three  or  four  yards. 
Then  cut  a  quantity  of  strips  half  an  inch 
wide,  and  twelve  or  fourteeu  inches  long; 
tie  the  bunch  of  them  by  the  middle,  fold 
the  ends  together  and  tie  again,  making  a 
tassel,  which  yon  may  tie  to  the  end  of  the 
tail.  If  the  strips  are  of  colored  tissue 
paper,  all  the  gayer.  Tie  a  string  about 
twenty  inches  long  to  the  two  lower  cor- 
ners of  the  kite,  and  fasten  the  tail  to  the 
middle  of  it.  Choose  a  smooth,  close,  well 
spun  string,  linen  is  best — and  costs  most 
— not  too  large,  or  its  weight  will  make  it 
"sag,"  or  too  small,  or  the  kite  will  fly 
away  with  it.  Finally,  don't  try  to  fly  a 
kite  when  the  wind  don't  blow. 

Now,  just  as  each  of  your  good  mothers 
thinks  she  has  a  recipe  for  making  cookies, 
which  she  thinks  is  a  little  better  than  any 
other,  so  every  boy  has  experience  in  kite- 
making,  thinks  his  way  is  rather  the  best, 
and  quite  likely  he  may  find  fault  with 
some  of  our  proportions.  If  so,  he  has 
perfect  liberty  to  change  them  to  his  lik- 
ing. The  important  items  are:  the  kite 
must  be  truly  made  so  that  one  side  may 
just  balance  the  other;  it  must  hang  at 
the  proper  angle  to  the  wind;  and  the  tail 
must  be  rightly  proportioned  in  weight  to 
the  size  of  the  kite. 

If  the  kite  don't  behave  well  at  first, 
think  which  of  these  items  has  not  been 
carefully  attended  to,  and  correct.  Don't 
give  up  at  the  first  trial. 

The  eye,  the  noblest  member  of  the  human 
body,  does  not  see  itself;  and  piety  and  godli- 
ness resemble  it,  in  being  destitute  of  self  con- 
sciousness. 
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How  to  Give  Dinners. 

The  size  of  the  party  is  a  matter  of  conse- 
quence. Party  is  a  noun  of  most  indefinite  mul- 
titude. Some  numbers  arrange  well  a  table — 
some  ill.  Six,  ten,  fourteen  are  favorite  num- 
bers. They  balance  symmetrically  and  give  a 
proper  alternation  of  sex.  But  as  a  general 
rule  it  should  be  set  down  that  the  "little  din- 
ner party"  shall  not  comprise  more  than  ten. 
But  given  six  or  ten  well  sslected,  judiciously 
grouped  people,  a  round  table,  a  moderate  tem- 
perature, sufficient  light,  and  a  good  dinner, 
and  what  further  provocation  does  mortal  man 
need  to  make  him  agreeable  ? — if  agreeability 
within  him  lies. 

The  dinner  need  by  no  means  be  elaborate. 
Soup,  fish,  a  joint  of  poultry,  and  a  pretty  des- 
sert, with  bright  conversation  by  the  way  of 
sauce,  is  sufficient  for  any  small  party.  And  a 
dozen  such  in  the  course  of  a  year  do  more  to- 
ward cementing  friendliness  and  extending  our 
hospitable  influence  than  any  number  of  "swell" 
repasts  from  a  confectioner's,  or  even  than  a 
biennial  jam  of  the  most  recherche  kind,  pre- 
sided over  by  Brown  or  furnished  by  Iauch. 

Every  table  should  have  a  center — and  that 
center  should  not  stand  too  high.  Be  it  fruit, 
flowers,  or  confectionery,  its  top  should  be  be- 
low the  level  of  the  eye.  Nothing  interferes 
with  talk  to  much  as  to  be  forced  to  dodge  this 
way  and  that  to  catch  a  glimpsa  of  one's  oppo- 
site neighbor.  There  should  not  be  too  much 
on  the  table  at  a  time.  A  crowded  look  de- 
stroys elegance.  The  eye  demands  space  as 
well  as  the  elbow.  Two  vegetables  with  each 
course  are  sufficient. 

Hot  plates,  iced  water.  Blessed  duo!  Tem- 
perature should  be  studied  by  every  house- 
keeper. It  is  all-important  and  within  the 
reach  of  all.  A  cold  plate  makes  a  good  din- 
ner bad,  and  a  bad  one  horrible.  A  hot  plate 
(which  costs  nothing)  improves  everything.  A 
hot  room  dulls  and  stupefies.  Conversation 
wilts  with  the  flowers. 

If  the  dinner  service  be  white  it  can  be  enli- 
vened by  various  little  touches.  The  napkins 
may  boast  a  scarlet  initial  or  monogram.  Fold- 
ed napkins  with  similar  letters  in  the  center 
may  be  laid  to  receive  the  dishes  in  lieu  of 
table-mats.  Finger-bowls  may  be  arranged  to 
form  groups  of  prettily  contrasted  tints.  Flow- 
ers in  the  center,  or  beside  the  plate  of  each 
guest,  are  prettiest  of  all.  Nothing  lends  [such 
grace  to  food  as  flowers. 

A  delicate  finish  should  characterize  each  de- 
tail, and  a  certain  amount  of  ornament.  Every 
dish  is  susceptible  of  being  made  pretty  as  well 
as  eatable.  A  bunch  of  parsley,  a  circle  of 
sliced  lemon,  vegetables  cut  into  pretty  forms, 
potato,  rice,  bread-crumbs,  quilled  paper,  ad- 
juncts neither  troublesome  nor  expensive,  may 
be  made  to  give  a  look  of  elegance  to  simple 
fare.  Above  all  things,  perfect  and  dainty 
neatness,  best  ornament  of  all,  and  that  cordial 
home-atmosphere  which  confers  savor  even  up- 
on a  dry  crust. — Scribner's  Monthly. 

Yellow  Pickle — Will  Keep  fob  Years. — 
One  pound  race  ginger — lay  in  water  over  night 
— in  the  morning  scrape  and  cut  it  in  thin 
slices,  rub  it  thoroughly  with  salt  and  let  it 
stand  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Take  two  ounces  of 
long  black  pepper  and  prepare  in  the  same 
way;  one  pound  of  garlic  cut  in  thin  slices 
and  salted ;  let  it  stand  three  days;  then  wash 
it  well,  salt  it  again,  and  let  it  stand  three  days 
longer.  Then  wash,  drain,  and  put  in  the  sun 
to  dry.  Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  mustard 
seed,  bruised,  and  two  ounces  of  tumeric ;  put 
all  these  ingredients,  when  prepared,  into  a 
large  stone  jar  with  a  gallon  of  good  cider  vine- 
gar; stir  it  daily  for  ten  or  twelve  days;  keep  it 
closely  tied;  into  this  pickle  you  may  put  cab- 
bage, cauliflower,  small  cucumbers,  melons, 
beans  (snaps),  and  very  young  ears  of  corn. 
The  cabbage  must  be  firm,  white  heads,  small, 
quartered,  and  laid  in  salt  and  water  for  three 
days;  then  boil  fresh  salt  and  water  and  scald 
the  cabbage;  press  out  the  water  and  lay  it  in 
the  sun  to  dry.  The  other  fruits  and  vegetables 
must  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  ingredients  are  well 
dried  before  they  are  added  to  the  vinegar. 
The  jar  need  never  be  emptied.  You  can  add 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  from  year  to  year  as 
they  come  in  season  and  supply  tho  vinegar  as 
it  is  required. 

To  Bottle  Green  Gooseberries. — Remove 
the  stems  and  blows,  and  allow  about  a  half 
pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  berries.  If  you 
wish  them  whole,  you  will  need  a  little  water. 
Put  a  layer  of  sugar  and  gooseberries,  and  so  on, 
and  then  water  nearly  to  cover  them,  but  not 
quite.  Put  the  fruit  into  the  bottles  by  the 
teacupful.  Take  them  from  from  the  kettle 
solid  in  the  cup,  but  allow  some  of  the  boiling 
juice,  or  they  will  chill.  Have  the  bottle  full 
of  the  berries,  and  then  cover  with  whatever 
quantity  of  the  boiling  juice  is  necessary.  If 
you  want  them  made  into  jam,  let  them  stew 
until  a  pulp  is  formed,  and  use  no  water,  ltipe 
gooseberries  arc  better  made  into  a  jam ;  a  lit- 
tle less  sugar  than  for  the  green  ones  is  1 1 
ed. 


A  Poetic  Recipe  for  Yeast. 

A  handful  small  of  fragrant  hops  deposit  in  a 

kettle; 
Then  add  a  pint  of  Adam's  ale,  and  boil   them 

till  they  settle; 
Then  if  you  wish  to  brew  good  yeast,  lively  and 

sweet,  you'd  oughter. 
Take  four  potatoes,   medium-sized,   and  wash 

them  well  with  water; 
Divest  them  of  their  jackets  next — in   common 

parlance,  skin  'em — 
And  faithfully  dig  out  the  eyes,  there's  dirt  im- 
bedded in  'em. 
Then  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  and  banish 

all  pollutation, 
By   subsequently   giving  them   another   grand 

ablution; 
Then    boil    them — half   an   hour   perhaps;    of 

course  your  judgment  using, 
Or  steam  them,  if  you  like  it  best;  the  method's 

of  your  choosing. 
But  whether  boiled   or  cooked  by   steam,    the 

process  should  be  rapid ; 
Potatoes  moderately  cooked  are  heavy,  sogged, 

vapid. 
Then  mash  them  thoroughly,  each   lump   with 

vigor  pulverizing, 
And  put  them  in  a  vessel  which   leaves   ample 

room  for  rising; 
A  cup  half  rilled  with  sugar  add;  'twill  sweeten 

it  enough; 
It  needs  the  same  amount  of  salt;  you'll  find  it 

quantum  Sufi': 
The  hops  infusion  strain  in  next,  a  pint,   you 

mind,  by  measure; 
Then  with  two  quarts  of  water  warm   dilute   it 

at  your  pleasure. 
And  gently  keep  it  moving,  from  circumference 

to  centre, 
Never  fail  to   bid  your  silver   spoon  its  hidden 

depth  to  enter; 
Then  add  two  brimming    cups   of   yeast,    and 

quickly  take  occasion 
The  fragrant  mixture  to   subject   to   brisk  ma- 
nipulation. 
And  when  the  entire   ingredients    are   mingled 

well  together, 
Then  give  the  opportunity  to  rise,  according  to 

the  Weather — 
In  winter  set  it  near  the  stove,   and  oft  renew 

the  fire, 
In  summer  place  it  further  off,  the  temperature 

is  higher — 
Then  patiently  the  issue  wait,  while  Time   his 

flight  is  winging, 
Its  status  scanning  now  and  then,  and  when  you 

hear  it  singing, 
And  see  upon  its  surface — nowhere,  now  there — 

a  bubble, 
You  feel  a  thousand-fold  repaid  for  all  your  toil 

and  trouble. 
Give  to  the  wind  all  idle  fears,  all  doubts,   all 

scruples  banish, 
And  when  the  bubbles  thicken  fast,    andcrowd, 

and  break,  and  vanish, 
The  yeast  is  prime,  your  toil  is  o'er,  success  has 

crowned  persistence. 
And  loaves  of  tender,   light,    sweet  bread  are 

looming  in  the  distance. 


kept  in  a  cool  place.  When  it  has  ceased  to 
ferment,  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  longer  it 
stands,  the  better  it  is. 


To  Dry  Citron  ob  Watermelon  PiiNn. — 
After  preserving  place  in  the  sun  and  dry.  They 
answer  well  in  puddings  and  cakes  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  imported  citron. 


Practical  Receipts. 

Four  Potato  Puddings. 

1.  Mix  together  twelve  ounces  of  boiled 
mashed  potatoes,  one  ounce  suet,  one  ounce 
(one-sixteenth  of  a  pint)  of  milk,  and  one  ounce 
of  cheese.  The  suet  and  cheese  to  be  melted  or 
chopped  as  fine  as  possible.  Add  as  much  hot 
water  as  will  convert  the  whole  into  a  tolerably 
stiff  mass;  then  bake  it  for  a  short  time  in  an 
earthen  dish,  either  in  front  of  the  fire  or  in  an 
oven. 

2.  Twelve  ounces  of  mashed  potatoes,  one 
ounce  of  milk,  and  one  ounce  of  suet,  with  salt. 
Mix  and  bake  as  before. 

3.  Twelve  ounces  of  mashed  potatoes,  one 
ounce  of  suet,  one  ounce  of  red  herring  chopped 
fine  or  bruised  in  a  mortar.     Mix   and   bake. 

4.  Twelve  ounces  mashed  potatoes,  one  ounce 
of  suet,  and  one  ounce  of  hung  beef,  grated  or 
chopped  fine.     Mix  and  bake. 

A  Farmer's  Scotch  Dish. — Cut  up  fresh  cod- 
fish in  pieces  four  inches  square;  lay  them  on 
the  bottom  of  the  pan,  then  a  layer  of  cut  po- 
tatoes, and  so  continue  alternate  layers,  cook- 
ing enough  for  the  family.  An  ordinary  onion 
sliced,  and  a  lump  of  fresh  butter,  ought  to  be 
placed  between  each  layer.  Finish  with  a  layer 
of  butter  crackers,  or  toasted  stale  bread;  cov- 
er with  water,  and  stew  about  twenty  minutes; 
season  with  salt. 

Muffins  Without  Soda. — One  quart  of  flour, 
one  quart  of  sweet  milk,  four  eggs  whipped 
separately,  a  little  salt,  three  desert-spoonfuls 
of  melted  lard  or  butter;  baked  in  a  hot  oven. 

Tomato  Catsup. — To  a  peck  of  tomatoes, 
boiled  soft,  and  strained  through  a  sieve  that 
will  allow  a  little  of  the  pulp  to  pass  through, 
add  four  tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  four  of  ground 
pepper,  four  of  ground  mustard,  two  of  ground 
allspice,  two  of  ground  cloves,  one  of  Cayenne 
pepper  and  one  quart  of  strong  vinegar;  boil 
gently  several  hours;  cool  and  bottle. 

Pimple,  Freckle  and  Sunburn  Lotion. — A 
correspondent  of  the  Western  Rural  sends  the 
following  to  that  paper  :  Take  one  drachm 
muriate  of  ammonia,  one  drachm  of  borax,  two 
drachma  tincture  of  benzoin,  and  one  pistol 
rose  water,  mix.  Apply  with  a  fine  sponge 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Apple  Wine. — Sixty  pounds  of  brown  sugar, 
one  pound  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  put  into 
pure  sweet  cider  from  the  press — enough  to  fill 
a  forty-gallon  barrel.  Leave  the  bung  out  forty- 
eight  hours;  stop  it  up,  and  leave  a  small  vent 
until  fermentation  wholly  ceases.     It  should  be 


The  Theory  of  the  Rotation  of  Crops. 

BY   DR.    PETERS. 

The  New  Chemical  Theory. 

Liebig's  theory  has  done  much  for  agriculture, 
but  does  not  explain  everything.  The  chief  ob- 
jection to  it  is  that  it  leaves  out  of  account  the 
need  of  organic  substances  for  nourishing 
plants.  Besides  the  mineral  constituents,  plants 
contain  carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  the  last 
two  the  constituents  of  water.  As  plants  can 
take  these  two  from  water,  and  as  no  plant  can 
live  without  water,  we  need  not  consider  fur- 
ther these  elements.  Carbon  is  derived  by  the 
plant  partly  from  the  air,  partly  from  tho  soil. 
It  is  to  be  accepted  that  the  broad-leaf  plants 
extract  carbon  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air 
with  greater  power  than  do  the  narrow-leaf 
stem  plants;  still  experiments  with  grain  in 
pure  quartz  sand  or  water  free  from  carbonic 
acid  show  that  the  absorption  of  carbon  from 
the  ground  isbj'  no  means  absolutely  necessary, 
but  that  plants  can  grow  even  luxuriantly  when 
compelled  to  take  carbon  from  the  air. 

The  last  building  material — nitrogen — is  like- 
wise absorbed  in  part  from  the  air,  but  differ- 
ent plants  behave  very  differently  with  regard 
to  this  element.  A  customary  division  of  plants 
is  into  enriching  (clover,  lucerne,  esparcet),pro- 
tecting  (pod  fruits,  stem  fruits  which  are  har- 
vested green),  impoverishing  (stem  fruits  which 
ripen,  beets,  potatoes,)  and  exfiausting  plants 
(oil-yielding  plants).  Experience  shows  that 
this  division  is  determined  principally,  but  not 
wholly,  by  the  behavior  of  the  plants  to  the  ni- 
trogen of  the  soil.  Impoverishing  plants  are 
those  which  take  large  amounts  of  this  sub- 
stance from  the  soil;  enriching,  those  which 
(like  clover  in  its  root  remains)  leave  consid- 
erable quantities  of  it  in  the  ground.  A  clover 
crop,  indeed,  holds  much  more  nitrogen  than  a 
grain  crop,  but  clover  is  classed  as'enriching  be- 
cause it  takes  up  through  its  leaves  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  enough  to  leave  some  for  the  soil, 
while  the  cereals  take  their  nitrogen  from  the 
ground.  Hence  the  beneficial  effects  of  rotation 
are  to  be  explained  from  the  different  proper- 
ties of  plants  with  regard  to  the  mineral  soil 
substances,  and  their  behavior  towards  nitro- 
gen, some  demanding  more  and  some  less  of 
this  last  element  from  the  ground. 

This  is  the  new  chemical  theory  of  rotation. 
It  explains  much,  but  not  everything.  Should 
the  farmer  try  by  its  light  to  free  himself  en- 
tirely from  rotation,  by  adding  proper  manures 
to  supply  the  waste,  he  would  fail  in  practice. 
The  chemical  theory  enables  him  to  have  more 
freedom  with  his  crops  than  before,  but  agri- 
cultural freedom  has  its  limits;  and  to  sow 
wheat  year  after  year,  or  stem  fruits  continu- 
ally, does  not  answer  in  practice. 

Other  Practical  Considerations. 

The  chemical  theory  shows  why  one  plant 
exhausts  the  soil  more  than  another,  why  one 
is  a  better,  another  a  poorer  preparatory  crop, 
and  what  place  each  plant  should  have  in  a 
course  of  rotation.  It  does  not  explain,  how- 
ever, all  the  relations  of  the  case.  All  ripe-harvest- 
ed stem  fruits  are  called  above  impoverishing,  but 
every  farmer  knows  that  different  varieties  make 
different  demands  on  the  soil — wheat  much  more 
than  oats,  for  example.  So  with  other  plants. 
Rape  and  beet,  although  leafy  plants,  demanda  ni- 
trogenous manure.  Should  rape  be  classed  as 
exhaustive  on  this  account,  it  would  bo  wrong, 
for  rape  is  highly  prized  as  a  preparatory  crop 
for  wheat.  We  must  consider  the  iurther 
physiological  peculiarities  of  plants — the  man- 
ner in  which  the  roots  and  leaves  spread  and 
grow,  the  evaporization  of  water,  etc.  If  bar- 
ley demands  richer  soil  than  oats,  this  is  ex- 
plainable from  the  fact  that  oats,  having  stronger 
and  more  branching  roots,  can  get  nourishment 
from  a  greater  area  and  depth.  Oats,  too, 
keep  their  leaves  longer,  and  therefore  can  get 
more  nourishment  from  the  air.  Beet  plants 
have  but  few  suction-roots,  loose  their  leaves 
soon,  and  therefore  demand  good  manuring. 

Another  point  for  consideration  is  the  fact 
that  plants  get  nourishment  from  different 
layers  (or  depths)  of  the  soil.  Some  take  it 
near  the  surface,  others  from  the  depths.  Ce- 
reals, although  many  send  down  long  roots, 
have  most  of  their  roots  near  the  surface,  while 
the  clover-root  sinks  down  quite  deep  before 
branching.  It  is  plain  that  a  rotation  of  plants 
utilizing  different  layers  of  soil  is  advisable. 

The  proper  physical  condition  of  the  ground 
caunot  be  neglected.  Experience  shows  that 
without  rotation  this  condition  is  not  obtained, 
— the  ground  becomes  sometimes  too  solid,  some- 
times too  loose. 

Finally  we  must  consider  the  enemies  of  the 
plants.  Each  has  its  own  foe,  vegetable  as  well 
as  animal.  Certain  weeds,  microscopical  para- 
sitic plants  and  insects  become  more  powerful 
the  longer  one  crop  is  kept  growing  without 
change.  It  is  known  to  be  a  fact  that  many 
of  the  small  vegetable  and  animal  foes  of  our 
crops  can  live  only  on  certain  plants.  The  po- 
tato fungus  cannot  exist  on  grain,  nor  that  of 
seed,  corn  on  peas.  The  insects  which  are  det- 
rimental to  grain  cannot  live  if  they  find  only 
root-plants.  For  this  reason,  then,  a  rotation 
of  crops  is  necessary. 

Recapitulation. 

For  the  utility  and  necessity  of  rotation  we 
have  then  the  following  reasons: 

I.  Different    plants  make   different  demands 
of  the  soil,  and  that 
a.  quantitatively:  one  plant  requires  much 
potash,  another  more  Jinie,  etc. ; 


b.  quantitatively  with  reference  to  their  be- 
havior toward  the  air:  one  plant  absorbs 
more,  another  less   nitrogen   from  the  air; 

c.  with  reference  to  their  kinds  of  roots, 
leaves,  and  powers  of  absorption:  one  plant 
with  strong  roots  requires  less,  another 
with  weak  roots  more  nourishment  in  the 
soil ; 

d.  with  reference  to  the  area  of  ground 
whence  they  draw  supplies:  one  plant 
lives  at  the  cost  of  the  surface  soil,  another 
from  the  deep  ground. 

2.  It  is  easier  to  keep  the  ground  in  the 
proper  physicial  condition,  even  without  fal- 
lowing. 

3.  The  natural  enemies  of  the  plants  are 
more  easily  destroyed. — Landw. 

Hop  Circular. 

We  have  received  from  Miller  &,  Co.,  No.  10, 
Davis  street,  San  Francisco,  the  following  in  re- 
gard to  the  Hop  Circular  of  California,  its  acre 
age,  etc: 

"The  experience  following  tho  cultivation  of 
the  hop  in  California  has  been  no  exception  to 
that  of  growers  in  older  countries.  Extreme 
fluctuations  in  values,  following  within  a  period 
of  some  five  years,  is  now  looked  forward  to 
with  some  degree  of  certainty.  Most  of  our 
growers  being  new  beginners,  commencing  the 
culture  under  the  stimulant  of  extreme  high 
prices,  lacking  in  practical  experience,  were  illy 
prepared  to  meet  the  series  of  low  priced  years 
following.  The  advice  and  assistance  of  one  or 
two  of  tho  more  experienced,  enabled  many 
growers  to  reach  the  picking  season  of  1871, 
when  a  brighter  future  opened  before  them. 
After  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  State,  we  are 
enabled  to  give  the  following  statistics : 

ACE2BAQX  UNDER  HOrS  IN  EACH  COUNTY,  AND  THE  PRO- 
DUCT FOR  THE  YEAR  1871,  WITH  THE  INCREASED  ACRE- 
AQE    FOB    1872. 

Increased 
Counties.        Acreage,  1871.    Pounds.     Acreage,  1872. 

Sacramento 112  99,001)  60 

Mendocino 71  58,150  65 

Santa  Clara 74  46,340  16 

Alameda 18  12,600  40 

Monterey 30 

Santa  Cruz 20  17,000 

Napa 14  18,000  37 

Butte 12  12,000 

Los  Angeles 10  13,655  7 

Sonoma 1                   300  12 

Lake 10 

Yolo 6 

Tulare 3 

332               277,055  286 

Add  acreage  in  1871 332 

Total  acreage  in  1872 „ 618 

Some  of  our  brewers  not  yet  fully  satisfied 
with  the  result  from  the  working  of  the  Califor- 
nia hops  alone,  continue  to  require  a  certain 
percentage  of  eastern  growth  for  mixing.  We 
note  a  decreasing  requirement  for  this  purpose 
from  year  to  year,  as  shown  from  the  imports 
for  the  period  under  review,  which  were : 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

1,137. 

822. 

479. 

The  high  rates  ruling  in  this  market  the 
past  season  checked  exports  in  a  great  degree, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  markets  of  Aus- 
tralia and  Victoria  may  be  closed  against  our 
products  in  future,  unless  at  low  figures.  Tas- 
mania in  the  former,  is  now  producing  in  quan- 
tities, and  of  a  quality  to  intefere  with  impor- 
tations from  England,  and  the  latter  has  spared 
to  us  the  past  season  liberal  samples  of  home 
growth  of  superior  quality, 

The  extent  of  the  hop  interest,  capital  em- 
ployed and  labor  required,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  annexed  items  from  the  most  authen- 
tic sources:  Acreage  under  hops  in  Great  Brit- 
ain in  1870,  60,594.  In  one  county  in  England 
(Kent)  there  was,  in  1870,  37,490  acres.  Esti- 
mated production  of  the  United  States  in  1871, 
9,000,000  pounds. 

The  President  of  the  chief  association  of 
brewers  in  tbo  United  States,  in  his  ad- 
dress, lately  delivered  before  their  twelfth  an- 
nual convention,  says:  "The  trade  in  the 
United  States  yearly  consumes  twenty-three 
million  bushels  of  barley,  and  over  eighteen 
million  pounds  of  hops;  and  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  this  industry  in  1871  amounted  to 
seven  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars." 
Estimated  yearly  consumption  in  this  State, 
450,000  pounds 

The  prospect  at  this  time  in  most  sections  of 
California  is  in  favor  of  a  fair  aveiage  yield 
for  this  year.  Wo  ask  the  attention  of  the  hop 
growers  to  tho  following  suggestions:  After  the 
hop  is  properly  matured,  the  whole  crop  should 
be  picked  as  near  as  possible  at  the  same  time. 
When  tho  difference  in  color  is  marked,  between 
early  and  late  picking,  cure  and  bale  separate, 
mixing  is  injurious,  uniformity  of  color  being  a 
chief  requisite.  Pick  each  hop  separately  from 
the  stem.  No  leaves,  stems  or  other  foreign 
matter  ,  should  be  left  in  the  hops. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  given  to  the  cur- 
ing— the  season's  success  depends  upon  this — 
many  choice  prospects  have  been  might  ed  at 
this  stage,  either  in  over-drying  (scorching) 
or  not  drying  sufficiently  and  cooling  before 
baleing.  oops  heated  after  baleing  are  worth- 
less. In  this  climate  the  atmosphere  in  the 
morning  would  be  preferable  for  baleing,  the 
hop  being  then  more  pliable.      It  is  desirable 

that  bales  should  be  of  uniform  weight  of  about 
'20(1  pounds.  Use  stencil  plates  and  mark  name 
or  initial  of  grower  on  side  near  top,  name  of 
coiiBignt  e  may  be  placed  on  the  end.  For 
marking,  use .  turpentine  and  lampblack — oils 
are  objectionable. 
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[Continued  from  page  101.] 

■which  is  about  ten  years  old,  is  heavily 
laden  with  grapes,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  weight  of  grapes  on  this  single  vine 
is  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  of  the 
old  Mission  variety. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Ailrocate,  Aug.  10:  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  is  no  town  in  the  State  possessing 
advantages  of  soil  and  climate  that  Gilroy 
does,  but  what  raises  enough  and  more 
than  enough  of  vegetable?  to  supply  its 
home  market.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that 
the  soil  around  Gilroy  is  equal  to  any 
in  California  for  gardening,  we  do  not 
raise  a  quarter  of  the  vegetables  that  are 
used  in  this  city.  This  is  certainly  a  great 
mistake.  There  is  no  branch  of  husbandry 
that  is  more  profitable.  Instead  of  having 
our  vegetables  shipped  from  abroad  to 
supply  our  market,  they  should  be  raised 
at  home.  It  would  give  employment  to 
our  own  people,  who  could  afford  to  sell 
cheaper  than  those  who  ship  from  abroad, 
for  the  reason  that  there  are  always  three 
profits  made  before  they  reach  the  con- 
sumer. The  vegetables  would  be  fresher, 
hence  much  better.  Besides,  we  would 
keep  the  money  at  home  to  benefit  and  en- 
rich our  own  people,  instead  of  sending  it 
abroad. 
SONOMA. 

Democrat,  Aug.  10:  Drilling  Grain. — 
We  have  received  the  following  interesting 
notes  from  a  farmer  near  this  place  who 
has  for  the  past  two  years  drilled  his  grain 
instead  of  sowing  it  broadcast,  as  is  the 
usual  custom.  These  notes  are  the  re- 
sult of  actual  practice,  for  two  years  and 
are  more  valuable  than  pages  of  theoreti- 
cal speculation.  Memoranda  for  1871 — It 
took  one-fifth  less  seed  than  if  sown  broad- 
cast. It  was  all  put  in  the  same  depth. 
It  yielded  five  bushels  more  to.  the  acre 
than  the  product  of  similar  land  sown 
broadcast.  In  1872,  this  season,  the  same 
result  was  obtained.  It  grew  more  vigor- 
ously during  the  protracted  north  wind  in 
May  than  broadcast  sowing.  It  was  not 
at  all  affected  by  blight.  The  drill  sows 
five  feet  wide — a  man  can  drill  from  seven 
to  ten  acres  per  day.  The  ground  should 
be  free  from  trash  on  top  and  harrowed 
once  or  twice — if  not  mellow  and  friable. 
The  harrowing  should  be  done  before  the 
drill  is  put  on — it  works  equally  well  on 
hill  land  as  on  level  and  is  a  light  drift 
for  two  horses.  Birds  do  not  pull  up  or 
injure  drilled  grain.  The  growth  is  uni- 
form and  beautiful  and  the  crop  is  fortified 
against  the  evil  effect  of  drouth. 

Hop  Culture. — We  recently  met  Mr. 
L.  P.  Long,  one  of  the  earliest  cultivators 
of  hops  in  this  State,  and  learned  from  him 
some  interesting  particulars  of  the  busi- 
ness. His  experience  now  extends  over  a 
term  of  six  years.  If  his  estimates  are  cor- 
rect the  business  must  be  profitable,  and 
well  worth  the  attention  of  agriculturists. 
Any  good  corn  land  will  produce  hops. 
The  roots  are  planted  once  in  fifteen  years. 
They  produce  half  a  crop  the  first  year — 
after  that  a  full  crop  every  year.  The  cost 
of  harvesting  is  five  cents  per  pound,  bail- 
ing and  freight,  from  Mr.  Long's  rancho 
nfteen  miles  north  of  Cloverdale,  eight 
cents  per  pound.  The  total  cost  of  crop 
delivered  in  San  Francisco,  fourteen  cents 
per  pound.  His  average  yield  for  seven 
years  has  been  1,500  pounds  to  the  acre, 
and  average  price  obtained  30  cents  per 
pound,  which  leaves  a  handsome  margin 
for  profit.  The  crop  matures  and  harvest 
commences  about  the  20th  of  August. 
During  this  time  he  has  had  one  short 
crop,  and  one  season  of  extreme  low  prices. 
The  native  hops  are  now  preferred  by 
brewers — for  some  time  there  was  a  pre- 
judice against  them.  A  circular  recently 
published  gives  some  interesting  particu- 
lars of  the  hop  product  in  this  State.  In 
1870  there  were  441  acres  in  cultivation, 
producing  557,000  pounds;  in  1871  there 
were  332  acres,  producing  227,000  pounds, 
a  marked  decrease.  This  year  there  is  re- 
ported 618  acres,  and  the  yield  will  ap- 
proximate 800,000  pounds.  In  1870  Sono- 
ma was  credited  with  four  acres,  in  1871 
with  one  acre,  and  this  year  with  twelve. 
Our  imports  of  this  article  have  steadily 
decreased,  while  our  exports  have  in- 
creased. This  year  we  should  have  a 
large  surplus  for  export. 

Chronicle,  Aug.  10:  Silk  Worms.— The 
silk  worms  of  Messrs.  Hallin  &  Amerup, 
west  of  Napa  City,  are  feeding  finely,  one 
lot  having  got  through  its  fourth  moult- 
ing. Betweeu  75,0()0  and  80,000  worms  are 
now  feeding.  The  hot  wether  of  the  past 
week  has  not  been  injurious  to  these  sensi- 
tive creatures,  although  the  temperature 
of  the  feeding  room  has  to  be  closely 
watched.  The  variety  of  worms  these  ser- 
iculturists  are  feeding  is  known  as  the 
Montean  beau  Bivoltines. 


The  S.  F.  Chronicle. — This  paper  is  to  be 
enlarged,  printed  upon  new  and  improved  type, 
with  a  "  Hoe  rotary,  four-cylinder,  double 
quarto,"  Press,  capable  of  striking  off  20,000 
per  hour.  Their  immense  increase  of  patron- 
age requires  the  improvements. 


R.  G.  Houston,  of  Antioch,  has  one  hundred- 
acres  in  canary  seed,  which  will  yield  a  thou- 
sand pounds  to  the  acre.  Our  rainless  sum- 
mers render  California  particularly  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  this  seed. 


I.  A.  H.,  of  Colfax,  informs  us  of  several  er- 
rors that  crept  into  his  article  in  our  issue  of 
Aug.  10th.     No  fault  of  his,  however. 

Electric  Saw  and  Crab  Wrench. — The  ad- 
vertisement of  these  articles  by  Liuforth,  Kel- 
logg &  Co.,  is  crowded  over  to  our  next  issue. 


Tah'i  Oranges, M    — 

Limes.  flM 10  ®   - 

Au'ln  Lemons, M    —  (g)    — 

Scicily  do.,  bx. ..    —  (3}    18 
Bananas,  t*  hnch2  111 
Pineapples,"!?!  d/..6  00 

Aptiles.Eat'g.bx.l  50  («j2  00 

Apples. Cook'g.  b    75  tol  00 

Peais.Rartl't.bi.2  00  @2  25 

Pears,  Bloodg'd.    —  t»l  50 

Pears,  Cooking..    —  ®1  00 

Peaohes,Cboiee..l  25  (gjl  50 

Peaches.  Comm.     75  (31I  00 

Apricots,  ft  ft...      6  (&      7 

Nectarines.  bx..l  75  (gi2  00 

German  Prunes,      4  l«i      6 

Plums,  Choice   .1  50  (a2  CO 


FRUIT  MARKET 
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Plums.Common.    50    @1  00 

1'igs 8    (9    10 

1  'rali  Apples,  bx.l  25  (gjl  50 
Strawb  r's,  chsl.  —  (g;6  00 
-Tries  ft...  5  (5  6 
Raspberries,  lb..  12*@  15 
Cantaleupes.  dz.  40  (£l  00 
WatermTns, 100.4  00  (Tis  on 
Grapes,  Minion.  2  (gt  — 
C  asselas 2*G 


Blk  Malvoizie. 
Bose  of  Peru. . 
B  k  Hamburg. 
Black  Prince  . 
Muscat  of  Al'r 
Flame  Tokay  .. 


Apples,  ft  ft 

Peart,  V  ft 

Peaches.  $  ft... 
Apricots,  ft  ft.. 
Plums,*  ft 


ft 


DRIED  FRUIT. 
9>$@10c  iPitted.do 
9    @10    'Raisin-,  *  ft.... 
10    ©11      mack  Figs,  ft  ft. 
—       —        White,    do 
5    @I0    : 
VEtiF.TARI.KS 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 


I  The  prices  given  below  are  those  for  entire  consignments 
from  first  hands,  unless  otherwise  specified.] 

San  Francisco,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  Aug.  l"i 

FLOUR — The  interior  and  local  demand  is 
reported  good,  with  a  fair  inquiry  for  export. 
We  quote  prices  as  follows: 

Superfine,  $4.25(2  1.50;  extra,  in  sacks,  of 
196  Jbs.  $5.62@$5.75;  Oregon  brands,  $5.00 
@$5.62y,  in  sacks  of  190  lbs. 

WHEAT — The  market  has  been  active  at 
advanced  rates  since  our  last  review..  Re- 
ceipts for  the  week  aggregate  262,000  centals. 
Sales  aggregate  150,000  sacks  fair  to  choice, 
at  $1.55  @$1.62%.  The  range  for  shipping 
grades  is  155@157%,  and  choice  milling,  $160 
@165  per  100  fcs. 

The  latest  Liverpool  market  quotations  come 
through  at  12s.  3d.  per  cental. 

BARLEY — Market  dull.  Sales  embrace  10- 
000  sacks,  at  $1.00@1.1S  for  new.  The  range 
at  close  is,  new  bay  1.05@1.10;  old  brewing 
$200@2.25. 

OATS — Market  is  steady.  New  are  quota- 
ble at  $1.75(0*2.00;  no  old  in  first  hands. 

CORN— Yellow  isquotableat  $1.70@175,  and 
White  at  $1.80  @1.85  per  100  lbs. 

CORNMEAL— Is  quotable  at  $2.00@$2.75 
$  100  lbs.  from  the  mill. 

BUCKWHEAT— Is  quiet  at  $1.75  per  100  fcs. 

RYE— Is  quiet  at  1.80  per  100  fcs. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  $6@7.25  per  ton  for 
cargo  lots. 

BRAN — Is  selling  at  $16  per  ton  from  the 
mill. 

MIDDLINGS— For  feed,  are  $25.00  per  ton 
from  mills. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL— Is  selling  at  $30  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

HAY — Receipts  have  been  pretty  free  during 
the  week.  Market  is  overstalked  with  common 
grades  which  are  very  dull.  Quotable  at  close 
at  $8@$16.00  per  ton. 

HONEY— In  the  comb  is  selling  at  10@23; 
do.   strained,  12@15c.  per  lb. 

POTATOES— There  has  been  a  pretty  [fair 
demand  this  week,  and  very  free  supplies 
Sales  of  Red  at  $1.50@1.70  per  100  lbs.;  Caro- 
lina, $1.50  per  100  lbs. 

WOOL. — No  sales  have  been  made  this  week. 
The  range  of  prices  is  nominally  25  @35c.  for 
clean,  and20(5}25c.  for  burry,40  for  extra  choice. 

TALLOW— Good  quality  of  Cal.  8(5«8^c. 

SEEDS— Flax  3c. ;  Canary,  4^@5^c.  Al- 
falfa, 16@20. ;  mustard,  4@5c.  per  lb. 

PROVISIONS— California  Bacon  12%@14c 
per  fc.;  Oregon,  13%@14-'  Eastern  do.  10@  12 
for  clear  anu  14(a*i°  for  sugar-cured  Break- 
fast; Cal.  Hams  13@14;  Eastern  do,  16@18c; 
California  Smoked  Beef,  13%@14c.  per  fc. 

BEANS — The  following  are  jobbing  rates: 
Pea  3f3.75@4.00;  small  White  $3.75®4.00  ; 
Small  Butter  $3.25;  large  $3.75;  Bayo,  5.25@ 
5.50. 

NUTS— California  Almonds,  8@10c.  for. 
hard  and  18@25  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  6c 
Pecan,  25c  ^  fc.;  Hickory,  12c;  Brazil,  15c; 
Chili  Walnuts,  15c;  French  Almonds,  25  @. 
30c ;  Princess  Almonds,  35@40c ;  Cocoanuts, 
$7.00  per  100. 

FRESH  MEAT— We  quote  slaughterer's  rate 
as   follows: — 

BEEF— American,  1st  quality,  7@8  $  fc. 
do.  2d  quality  6@7$  fc.;  do.  3d  do.  3@5o. 

VEAL— Quotable  at  8@10c. 

MUTTON— Quiet  at  6c  $  fc. 

LAMB— 8@9c 

PORK — Undressed  grain-fed  is  quotable  at 
5;,4(aj6c   dressed,    grain-fed,    8@9c    per    fc. 

POULTRY— Live  Turkeys,  25c  ft  &.; 
dressed,  27c  per  fc.;  Hens  $9.00@9.50; 
Roosters,  $5.00@7.50  per  dozen  ;  Spring 
Chickens,  $3.75@4.00  ;  Ducks,  tame,  $7.00® 
$8.00  per  doz.;  Geese,$12@15  ft  dozen. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— Fresh  California  But- 
ter, common  to  good  in  rolls,  is  steady 
at  25(a),30c,  with  a  few  choice  lots  at  32%; 
New  fukin  is  quotable  at  20@27%c,  pickled, 
old  18(a20e.;  Eastern  firkin  18®27%c 

CHEESE-New  California,  ll@13%c;  Eastern  is 
jobbing  at  12%@13c.  ft  fc. 

Eggs—  California  fresh,  are  42%@45c,  East- 
ern, 30c;  Oregon  35@37^c. 

LARD— California  12%@14;  Oregon,  none 
in  market.  Eastern  in  cases  14@14J^c. ;  do 
in  tcs.  ll%@12c;  in  kegs,  12@13c.  per  fc. 


Cabbage,  ft  ft 
"iarlic,  ft  ft... 

Rhubarb  ft  ft 

Green  Peae 2 

Sweet  Peas 


Green  Corn  ft  doz..  10  @15 
M  irrowtat  Squash 
per  ton.. —  @    ■ 


%<&    %  (Cucumbers  "j*  box ...  .50  (3    75 
2    (ol  2H  Summer  Sqsli.W  box  50  @    75 

Asparagus.  14  ft —  m    — 

Tomatoes  ftboi M  3l  M 

Si  Ing  H.-ans.ftft  ...  1 

Egg  Plant 2  ®  Vi 

Peppers 2  ®  3c 

Okra 6  (si  8 


GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Stocks 
are  in  good  supply  and  prices  unchanged. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING— There  has  been 
an  advance  in  wheat  sacks  since  our  last  report. 
Prices  are1  as  follows:  Hand-sewed  Burlap 
sacks  22x36,  are  17@18c.  Flour  sacks  9@93ic 
for  qrs.  and  13%@14%c.  for  hlfs.  Standard 
Gunnies  are  jobbing  at  21@22c;  Wool  70(5 
7%e.  Barley  sacks  17?4@19.  Hessians,  40-ineh 
goods,  ll@,12c.  per  yard. 

BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
The  demand  for  lumber  in  the  interior 
is  light,  and  the  export  trade  is  light  also. 
The  retail  price  advances  to-day  about  $2.50  per 
M.  Dealers  pay  for  cargoes  of  Oregon  as  follows  : 
Rough  $16@$17;  do  surfaced  at  $27@$28; 
Spruce  $17(^18;  Redwood  rough  $16;  refuse  do. 
$12;  dressed  do.  $30;  refuse  do.  $20.  Rustic 
$32>£;  refusedo.  $21%.  Wholesale  rates  for  var- 
ious descriptions  are  as  follows:  Laths  at  $2.50 
@2.75  ;  Shingles  $2.50@2.75.  Sugar  Pine  $35 
@40  ;  Cedar  $27^@37%.  Pickets:  Rough, 
$14  ;  pointed,  $16  ;  dressed,  $25.  The  new 
scale  of  retail  prices  adopted  by  the  Lumber 
Dealers'  Exchange  is  as  follows: 

Puget  Sound  Pine — 

Rough,  fl  M $25  00 

Flooring  and  Stepping,  fl  M ;;T  60 

Flooring,  narrow  411  00 

Flooring,  second  quality,  ft  M 30  00 

Laths,  ft  M 3  50 

Furring,  ft  lineal  foot lo 

Kedwood — 

Rough,  ft  M 26  M 

Rough  refuse,  fl  M 20  00 

Rough  Pickets,  ft  M 18  00 

Rough  Pickets,  pointed,  ft  M 20  00 

Fancy  Pickets,  ft  M 30  00 

Siding,  ft  H 7  50 

Tongued  and  Grooved,  surfaced,  ft  M 40  00 

Do  do  refuse  ft  II 27  50 

Half-inch  surfaced,  ft  SI 40  00 

Rustic  ft  M 42  50 

Battens  ft  lineal  foot lc 

Shingles  ft  M 3  60 

Sugar  Pine  is  jobbing  at  $30(3(00  for  clear  and  $35@  45  for 

second  quality. 

COFFEE— Costa  Rica  20%c;  Guatemala  18c 
Javt  23c;  Manilla,  18%;  Rio  19%@20; 
Ground  Coffee  in  cases  30c;  Chiccory,  12%. 

SPICES— Allspice  14@15c.  Cloves  16@17c. 
Cassia35@36c.  Nutmegs $1.00@$1. 10.  Whole 
Pepper  20c  GroundSpices— Allspice  $1.00  ft 
doz.;  Cassia  $1.50;  Cloves  $1.12%;  Mustard 
$1.50;  Ginger  and  Pepper,  each  $1.00(5  1.12  ft 
doz.;  Mace  $1.50  ft  fc.;  Ginger  15c  ft  fc. 

FISH — We  quote  Pacific  Dry  Cod  in  bun- 
dles at  4%c@5%,  Salmon  inbbls.  $5.00@6.00, 
hf  do,  $3.50@4.50;  Case  Salmon,  $2.50  for  2%- 
fc.  cans,  $2.25  for  2-fo.  cans,  and  $1.75  for  1-fc. 
cans;  Pickled  Cod,  $4.50  in  hf  bbls  and  $8  in 
bbls;  Puget  Sound  Smoked  Herring,  60@85c 
per  box;  Mackerel,  No.  1  hf  bbls,  $7.00@9.00; 
extra,  $9.50@10.00;  in  kits  No.  1  $1.75@2.00; 
do   No.   2,$1.50@  1.62%. 

NAILS— Quotable  at  $6  25@9.00  for  assorted 
sizes. 

PAPER — California  Straw  Wrapping,  sells  at 
$1.50@1.60,  Eastern  $1.60@1.80  ft  ream. 

PA  I  NTS— Standard  White  Lead  12%c;  Whit- 
ening, 2c;  Chalk  2%c;  Paris  White  3c; 
Ochre,  3%c;  Venetian  Red,  3c;  Red  lead, 
ll%c;  Litharge,  lie  ft  fc. 

RICE— Sales  of  ChinaNo.  1  at  6%@7><c.  and 
No.  2  at  6}<@6%c  ft  fc;  Siam.quotable  at  5%@ 
6%c  in    mats;  Hawaiian,  10%c  per  fc. 

SUGAR— We  quote  Cal.  Cube  at  13}£c;  Cir- 
cle A  Crushed,  13c,  and  Granulated  12%c; 
Golden  C.  1  lc;  Extra  Golden  C.  ll%c;  Hawaiian 
8@llc.  as  extremes  ft  fc. 

SYRUP — Prices  may  be  given  -as  follows: 
57  %c  in  bbls,  60  in  hf  bbls,  and  65c  in  kegs. 

SALT— California  Bay  sells  at  $6@$14; 
Carmen  Island,  in  bulk,  $14@15;  Fine  Liver- 
pool, $23.50  ft  ton  ;  coarse,  $18@19. 

SOAP  —  The  prices  for  local  brands  are  5@ 
10c,  and  Castile,  12@12%c  ft  fc. 

TEA — We  quote  as  follows  for  bulk  descrip- 
tions: Amoys  —  Common  to  fair,  30@ 
45c;  superior  to  fine,  55@65c;  extra 
fine,  75@,85c  Foochows — Common  to  fair, 
25(Sj45c ;  superior  to  fine,  50@60c ;  extra  fine, 
75e.  Souchong  and  Congon — Common  to  fair, 
35®45c ;  superior  to  fine,  50@60c :  extra  fine, 
75c.  Japans — Common  to  fair,  30@35c ;  su- 
perior to  tine,  40@45c;  extra  fine  to  finest,  55 
(o}75c  ft  fc. 


To  have  a  good  Shoe  made  upon  the  right 
principle,  buy  those  made  with  the  patent 
CABLE  SCREW  WIRE.  The  only  reliable 
covering  for  the  foot  yet  found.     Try  them. 


Trees,  Bulbs,  Hedge  Plants,  Seeds,  Fruit 
and  Flower  Plates.  4  Catalogues,  20c.  F.  K.  PHCENIX, 
BloomingtonNureery,  111.  2v4-16t 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 


Butter,  Cal  fr.ft 
do  Oregon,  ft. . 

Honey,  ft  ft 

Cheese,  ft  ft 

Eggs,  pordol... 

Lard,  $  ft 

Sugar,  cr.,  7 


ilrown.  do.ft  ft 
Beet,  do 


Sugar,  Map.  ft. 
Plums,  dried,  ft. 
Peaches,  dried,  • 
Wool  Sacks,  new 

Second-hnddo 


Wheat-sks,  22x3*    IS)  [$ 


Thursday  Noon,  August  16, 1872. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
36    ®    40     Flour  ska,  qr.... 

®  do  Hlf 

Potato  (i'yBags. 
Second-hnd  do 
Deer  Skins, ft  ft.     ... 
Sheep  ska,  wl  on    60    @ 
Sheep  ske,  plain.    HXm 
Goatskins, each.    2S    <* 
Dry  Cal.  Hides. 

Salted    .   do 

Dry  Mex.  Hides 
Salted       do 
Codfish,  dry,  ft 
82-.®    85     Live  Oak  Wood 


25  @  30 

20  ®  25 

...    45  ®  50 

...     18  ®  20 

ft.i  im  5 

9  <o>  12's 

12  ® 

30  & 

15  fa.  30 

20  (s»  30 


la  S   ITS 

20  ®  21 

\2     <i      It, 

15    ®    22 

75 


Pood. 
Tallow 6H® 


PRODUCE.  ETC. 


Flour,  ex,  f!bbl..6  00  ®6  25 

Superfine,  do.. 6  00  ® 

Corn  Meal. 100  ft.3  00  ®3  50 

Wheat.  »  100  9>t.i  40  @2  60 

OatB,  *  100  fta...l  60  fel  75 

FRUITS.   VEGETABLES.   ETC. 

Apricots,  ft......     10  @    12S  Celery, Vdoa. 


Barley,  cwt 1  50  ®1  f!5 

Beans,  cwt 4  00  ®5  00 

Dry  Lima  Beans  fl  ft  8 

Hay.   »1  ton 17  00 

Potatoes  %»ctl-        75c  (j  1  N 


Pine  Apples,  +.   .5  110     ■••>  Im 
Bananas,  $  do/..    5i 


(a)  20 
Ml  00 
12    l7i,    15 


30     m 


<  I  mteleupe  . . 
Watermelons . .. 
Cal.  Walnnts,  ft. 
Cranberries,  $  g 
Strawberries,  ft. 
Raspberries,  ft . . 
Cranberries,  0,1 
Gooseberries* 

Cherries.  %*  ft.. .     —  @ 

Oranges,*  1000..20  00  gi 

Lemons,  ft  100... 5  00  (gi 

Limes,  per  100... 2  00  (ij> 
l'"igs.  fresh,  ft  ft.     UJtw 
Asparagus,  wh.*     " 
Artichokes,  doz. 
Brussel's  eprts,  • 

Beets,  $  doz 

Potatoes,New%Hb 
Potatoes,  sweet,* 

Broccoli,  ft  doz.l  50  (2  2  00 

t'aulitlower,  f  ..  @ 

Cabbage. »  doz.. 1  00  (all  50 

Carrota,  %t  doz...    15  @    25 

POULTRY.  GAME. 

Chickens,  apiece    50  fail  25 

Turkeys,  V  ■>■■  (91    30 

Ducks,  wild,  $  p  (a) 

Tame,  do 1  00  @ 

Teal,  15!  doz.... I  25  ®2  50 

Geese,  wild,  pair  (g> 

Tame,  ft  pair. 2  50  (gj3  00 

Hens,  each 75  (0,125 

Sniiie,  ft  doz —  m 

English,  do....  @ 

Quails,  ft  doz  ...  (at 

Pigeons,  dom.  do3  00  (a3  50 

Wild,  do 2  00  @ 

Mares,    each    ...     40  <al    50 

Rabbits,   tamet,    25  @    75 

Wild,do,-f<d/..l  <■>  §3  00 

Beef,  tend,  ft  ft.     1"  (31    22 

Corned,  ff  ft . .    10  (at    12 

Smoked,  ft  ft  .     15  (31    18 

Pork,  rib,  etC;,  ft    10  ®    15 

Chops,  do,  ft  ft    15  ® 

Vial,  "ft  ft 15  ® 

Cutlet,  do ®    20 

Mutton    chop*,*    12  (41    15 

Leg,  ft  ft 15  ®    18 


Ononmben.    .  . 
Tomatoes,  ^t  ft., 
i  liossj  r1  'loz  bun    _ 
Dried  iWbs.  b'h    U 


M 


I  1 


12     (0)     25 


Barll 

1  Ireon  Peas, 

i ,r<'i-ii  Corn. 
Lettuce,  ft  doz.. 
Mushrooms,  ft  ft 
Horseradish, ft  ft 
Okra,  dried,  ft  lb 
Pumpkins,  ft  ft.  3  ft 
Parsnips, tbnehs    20    (a) 


B 


<3>    20 


Parsley 

Pickles,  ft  gal... 
Rhubarb,  fi  ft.. 
Radishes,  t  buna 
Summer  Squash 

Marrowfat,  do. 

Hubbard,  do.. 
Dry  Lima,  shl... 
Spinage,  ft  bakt.     ** 
Salsify,  ft  bunch     12 
Turnips, ft  doz.. 


R    (a)      8 

25    W    50 

25 

20 


FISH.  MEATS,  ETC. 
Choice  D'ffield    —    (a)    25 


Lamb,  ft  ft 

2 

i^ 

Tongues,  beef,  ea 

A 

75 

Tongues,  pig,  ea 
Bacon,  Cal.  ft  ft    18 
Oregon,  do           16 

tj 

If 

A 

■jii 

a 

18 

Hams,  Cal,  ft  ft.     16 

'JH 

Hams,  Cross'  s  c    — 

IS 

•  Per  lb.    t  Per  dozen. 

15  ® 

8     ® 


W'hittaker's 

Johnson's  Or. 
Flounder,  V  ft. 
Salmon,  m  ft 

Smoked,  new,*    12    (a    15 

Pickled,  ft  ft.. 
Rock  Cod.  ft  ft.. 
Perch,  s  water,  ft 

Fresh  water, ft 

Lake  Big. Trout* 

a  i  ge  ft  ft 

Small  do 

Silver  Smelts. . . 

Soles,  ft  ft 

Herring,  fresh.. 

Sm'kd,  per  100 

Terrapin,  ftdoz.6  00 
Mackerel,  p'k.ea 

Fresh,  de  — 

Sea  Bass,  ft  ft...     — 

Halibut, — 

Sturgeon,  ft  ft..      4    ys 
Oysters,  ft  1O0...1  00    ®1  25 

t'liesp.  ft  doz..l  50    ®2  00 

Turbot 30    (g»    35 

Crabs  ft  doz....l  00 

Soft   Shell — 

Shrimps 10 

Pra\\  us 40 

Sanlmi-s 

1  Per  gallon, 


Leather  Market  Report. 

pSorrected  weekly  by  Dolliver  k  Bro.,  No.  109  Post  St.] 
San  Fbancibco,  Thursday,  August  15,  1H72. 

SOLE  Leather.— The  Easlern  market  is  higher,  and  some 
tanners  have  advanced  their  prices  here.  We  Quote  as 
below : 

City  Tanned  Leather,  ft  ft 36^29 

Santa  Cruz  Leather,  »  ft 

Country  Leather,  ft  ft 

Stockton  Leather,  ft  ft 

French  skins  continue  firm.  All  California  skins  are 
scarce  and  brinn  full  prices. 

Jodot,  8  Kil.,  per  doz  $60  0O@ 

Jodot,  11  to  19  Kil.,  per  doz 68  i« 

Jodot,  second  choice.  11  to  15  Kil.  ft  doz. 5S  OOty  75  00 

Lemoine.  16  to  18  Kil  .  ft  doz  78  01 

Levin.  12  and  13  Kil.,  per  doz 68  tltlia,  7n  ml 

Cornellian,  16  to  19  Kn.,  per  doz 63  OHM,  65  HI 

Cornellian,  12  to  14  Kil.,  per  doz 60  Otto,  68  00 

OgerauCalf,  ft  doz 54  OtKg> 

Simon,  18  KiL.ftdoz  65  00 

Simon,  20  Kil.  ft  doz 68  00 

Simon.  21  Kil.  ft  doz 72  00 

Robert  Calf,  7  and  8  Kil 35  000  40  00 

French  Kips,  ft  ft I  <  0®    ISO 

California  Kip,  ft  doz 60  00to80  00 

French  Sheep,  all  colors,  ft  doz 15  00 

EasternCalf  for  Backs,  ft  ft   1  lhd>    1  25 

Sheep  Roans  for  Topping,  all  colors,  ft  doz 9  00M)  13  00 

Sheep  Roans  for  Linings,  ft  doz 5  50®  10  50 

California  Russett  Sheep  Linings 1  75$    5  50 

Best  Jodot  Calf  Boot  Legs,  ft  pair 5  25 

Good  French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  ft  pair 4  50@    5  00 

French  Calf  Boot  Legs, ft  pair 4  00 

Harness  Leather,  ft  ft *K<*    37W 

Fair  Bridle  Leather,  ft  doz 48  00r«  72  00 

Skirting  Leather,  ft  ft 34ta    37)4 

Welt  Leather,  ft  doz 30  00i§  50  00 

Buff  Leather,  *  foot 18®       21 

Wax  Side  Leather,  ft  foot 20u>       22 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 


rucis  for  i.woicip. 

fobbing  prictt  rultfrom  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
following  quotation*. 

Thursday,  Angust  It,  1872. 

Ibon.— 

Scotch  Pig  Iron,  ft  ton $65  00    @ 

White  Pig,  ft  ton 50  00    m  65  00 

Ki  ,'iued  Bar,  bad  assortment,  ft  Te —  04J»tg!    -    5 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  ft  ft —05    Ig)  —    Ki 

Boiler,  No.  I  to  4  -  \li\m  —  « 

Plate,  No.  5  to  9 —  06>i§  —  07 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13 —  07',ia 

Sheet,  No.  11  to  20 —  07H® 

'  Sheet,  No.  24  to  27 —  08   & 

HorseShoes 8  00    (31 

Nail  Rod .' 10 

Norway  Iron 8 

Rolled  Iron 5 

Other  Irons  for  Blacksmiths,  Miners,  etc.        b'-iQ        6'i 

Coppeb.— 

Sheathing,  ft  ft —  40    @  —  45 

Sheathing,  Yellow      ■ —  28    «  —  » 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow —  12    @  -  12* 

Composition  Nails —  28        —  30 

Composition  Bolts — 28         —  30 

Tin  Plates.— 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IX  ft  box 17  50    @ 

Plates,  I  C  Charcoal  1550 

Roofing  Plates 15.50  16  — 

BancaTin.  Slabs,  ft  ft —  50         —  55 

Steel.— English  Oast,  ft  ft —  15        —  16 

Drill 15  16 

FlatBar 17  18 

Plough  Points 3  75 

Russia  (for  mould  boards) 12t< 

Ot'lLKSlLVEH.-fi  ft —  85  —  mi 

LF.AD.-Pig,  ft  ft --05*  -06 

Sheet -  10 

Pipe —    »  -10 

Bar 06*  -  <W 

ZiNC.-Sheeta,  ft  lb —  II  —  11* 

Borax.— Refined —28  -  30 

Borax,  crude —    5 


We  will  change  the  address  of  any  subscriber  who 
requests  it,  $&#**  it'  the  pieeent  addrcee  ie  Mated. 


August  17,  1872. J 
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Our    Agents. 

Ocb  Fbiends  can  do  much  in  aid  of  our  paper  and  the 
cause  of  practical  knowledge  and  science,  by  assisting 
Agents  in  their  labors  of  canvassing,  by  lending  their 
influence  and  encouraging  favors.  We  intend  to  send 
none  but  worthy  men. 

Wm.  F.  Spenceh— California. 

M.  S.  Senteb— California  and  Oregon. 

C.  H.  Dwineixe — Special  Corresponding  Agent. 

I.  N.  Hoaq—  Sacramento,  General  Agent. 

F.  M.  Shaw— San  Diego. 

L.  P.  McCabty — California. 

Samuel  CuShman — Colorado  Territory. 

R.  A.  Ammon,  Traveling  Agent. 

A.  0.  Knox,  City  Soliciting  and  Collecting  Agent. 


A  Good  Binder  for  $1.50. 

Subscribers  for  this  journal  can  obtain  our  Patent 
Elastic  Newspaper  File  Holder  and  Binder  for  $1.60— 
containing  gilt  title  of  the  paper  on  the  cover.  It  pre- 
serves the  papers  completely  and  in  such  shape  that 
they  may  be  quickly  fastened  and  retained  in  book  form 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  the  binder  (which  is  very 
durable)  used  continuously  for  subsequent  volumes. 
Post  paid,  25  ots.  extra.  It  can  be  used  for  Harper's 
Weekly  and  other  papers  of  similar  size.  If  not  entirely 
pleased,  purchasers  may  return  them  within  30  days. 
Just  the  thing  for  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  and  all 
who  wish  to  file  the  I'm  ss.  lambp 


The  Evangel,  Office,  414  Clay  street,  San  Fran- 
Cisco.  Terms,  $4  per  year,  in  advance.  The  Evanqel 
is  the  organ  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  for  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories.  All  efforts  on  the  part  of 
brethren  and  friends  to  extend  its  circulation  will  be 
gratefully  appreciated.  $3,  for  one  year's  subscription, 
will  be  received  from  new  subscribers,  strictly  in  ad- 
vance. Address  "  Evangel,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 
Sample  copies  furnished  free.  4v3-lambptf 


Useful  and  Agreeable. 
A  combination  which  can  be  truthfully  claimed  for 
Mubray  &  Lanman's  Florida  Water.  It  is  the  most 
delightful  of  all  perfumes,  and  at  the  same  time  is  the 
best  nervine  to  be  found,  curing  headache,  nervousness, 
hysteria,  fainting  turn,  etc.,  etc.  For  sale  by  druggists 
everywhere.  664 

Neglected  Coughs  and  Colds.— Few  are  aware 
of  the  importance  of  checking  a  Cough  or  "Common 
Cold  "  in  its  first  6tage;  that  which  in  the  beginning 
would  yield  to  "  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches,"  if  neg- 
lected, often  works  upon  the  Lungs. 


We  have  never  yet  seen  a  Book  of  Testimo- 
nials containing  more  valuable  evidence  of  real 
merit  in  the  article  spoken  of,  than  the  little 
pamphlet  entitled  "  What  people  say  about  the 
Blanchard  Churn."  Send  to  any  dealer  in 
dairy  implements  for  one  of  them. 


H    &    L    AXLE    GREASE. 


The  attention  of  Teamsters,  Contractors  and  others, 
is  called  to  the  very  superior  AXLE  GREASE  manufac- 
tured by 

HUCKS    &    LAMBERT. 

The  experience  of  over  twenty  years,  specially  de- 
voted to  the  preparation  of  this  article,  has  enabled  the 
proprietors  to  effect  a  combination  of  lubricants  calcu- 
lated to  reduce  the  friction  on  axles,  and  thus 

Relieve  the  Draft  of  the  Team, 

Far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  who  have  but  recently 
gone  into  the  business;  and  as  the  H  &  L  AXLE 
GEEASE  can  be  obtained  by  consumers  at  as 

LOW    A    KATE 

As  any  of  the  inferior  compounds  now  being  forced 
upon  the  market  by  unprincipled  imitators,  who  deceive 
and  defraud  the  consumer. 

HUCKS  &  LAMBERT 
Invite  all  who  desire  a  First-class  and  Entirely  Eeliable 
Article,  and  which  for  Over  18  Years  in  this  country  has 
given  such  general  satisfaction,  to  ask  for  the  H  & 
L  AXLE  GEEASE.  See  'that  the  trade  mark  H  &  L 
is  on  the  red  cover  of  the  package,  and  take  no  other. 
3v24-eowr 

Abstracts   of  Title 


TO 

LANDS 

IN 

ANY    COUNTY   IN   CALIFORNIA, 

MADE  WITH 

Care,  Accuracy,  Completeness,  Dispatch, 

INCLUDING 

Proceedings  in  the  United  States  Land  Offices 
of  the  Respective  Districts. 

THE   UNITED   STATES    COURTS. 

Xhe   United  States  Surveyor-General's  Office. 

STATE    LAND    OFFICE. 


Affording  all  necessary  information  as  to  any  parrel 
of  land  from  the  date  of  its  first  segregation  out  of  the 
public  domain  to  the  present  time. 

Complete  Abstracts  of  tho  Eecords  of  Solano  and 
Marin  Counties. 


WM.  H.  J.  BROOKS, 

SEABCHEE  OF  EECOEDS. 

621  Clay  Street, 

BAN  FEANCISCO. 
26\  3  luin3m 


TheCcletyaleji 


IRON  AXLE 


Treadwell&Cq. 


Thimble  Skein,  3  inch,  $100;  3%  inch,  $105;  3>* 
inch,  $110;  314  inch,  $115;  4  inch,  $125— includ- 
ing in  each  case  wagon  gearing  complete,  with  whif- 
fletrees,  neck  yoke  and  stay  chains. 

Beds,  Brakes,  Seats,  etc.,  $40  to  $50,  complete, 
according  to  style. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  buyers  to  the  superior  work- 
manship and  finish  of  the  justly  celebrated  Wagons. 
They  are  known  throughout  the  West,  and  have  long 
taken  the  lead  of  all  others;  and  although  but  recently 
introduced  to  the  California  farmer,  have  given  the 
most  complete  satisfaction.  There  is  no  factory  in  the 
United  States  where  greater  care  is  given  to  the  selection 
of  material  used  than  that  of  Winchester  &  Partridge, 
the  builders  of  these  Wagons,  in  Wisconsin.  The  timber 
is  of  the  choicest  selection,  and  the  iron  used,  the  best 
that  can  be  obtained.  The  manufacturers  say:  "A 
thorough  system  of  inspectiou  is  strictly  adhered  to,  so 
that  we  are  prepared  to  warrant  each  part  to  be  perfect; 
if  defective,  it  will  be  replaced  without  charge."  We 
claim  by  actual  test  a  saving  of  fifteen  per  cent,  in 
draft  over  any  other  Wag-on  offered  for  sale. 
This  ease  of  draft  haB  been  accomplished  after  years  of 
close  study,  and  on  strictly  scientific  principles,  and  is  a 
secret  known  only  to  ourselves. 

Knowing  that  a  wagon  to  be  popular  in  California, 
must  be  a  good  one,  and  desiring  to  bring  out  for  our 
trade  not  only  the  best  Farm  Wagon  in  the  country, 
but  one  also  that  could  be  sold  at  a  popular  price,  we 
sought  among  the  largest  manufactures  of  the  West, 
and  finally  selected  "  The  Whitewater"  as  the  Wagon 
before  all  others  for  the  California  trade.  The  manu- 
facturers of  these  Wagons  are  among  the  oldest  and 
largest  in  the  United  States,  having  been  established  in 
1847,  and  their  Wagons  may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  Wagon  Beds,  Brakes  and 
Seats,  in  any  style  to  suit  customers  and  the  trade.  Our 
California  Back  Bed  is  far  superior  to  any  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  side  pieces  are  made  of  2x6  oak;  the  bed  is  14 
feet  long,  and  the  spring  seat  4  feet  from  box — giving 
ample  room  to  load  sacks,  wood,  etc.,  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  driver.  Our  California  Boiler  Brake  can 
be  used  with  or  without  box.  These  beds,  as  well  as 
the  "Whitewater"  running-gears,  are  made  expressly 
for  our  own  trade,  and  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  Cali- 
fornia use.  The  brakes  have  hardwood  bars,  and 
the  seats  hardwood  standards;  the  beds  are  nicely 
proportioned,  well  framed  and  bolted  together,  painted 
inside  and  outside,  neatly  striped  and  ornamented,  and 
well  varnished.  The  wheels  of  the  "Whitewater"  are 
extra  heavy,  with  Blope-shouldered  or  wedge-shaped 
spokes,  in  large  hubs  and  deep  felloes,  wide  and  heavy 
tires  riveted  on  through  every  joint.  The  axles  to  our 
Thimble-Skein  Wagons  are  made  large  and  strong, 
and  of  thoroughly  seasoned  hickory. 

If  you  want  a  Wagon,  and  want  a  good  one,  at  a  low 
price,  give  the  "Whitewater"  a  trial. 

TREAD  WELL  &  CO., 

San  Francisco, 
2v4tf  General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  States. 


THE 


Will  sew  everything  needed  in  a  family,  from 
the  heaviest  to  the  lightest  fabric. 

IT  DOES  MORE  WORK, 

HOKE  KINDS  OF  WORK, 

AM)  RETTER  WORK, 

Than  any  other  machine. 

If  there  is  a  Florence  Sewing  Ma- 
chine within  one  thousand  miles  of 
San  Francisco  not  working  well  and 
giving  entire  satisfaction,  if  I  am  in- 
formed of  it,  it  will  be  nttended  to 
without  expense  of  any  kind  to  tho 
owner. 

SAMUEL  HILL,  Agent, 

19  New  Montgomery  Street, 
Grand  Hotel  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  sample*  of 
the  work.  Active  Agents  wanted  in 
very  place. 


CO-OPERATIVE    MARBLE    WORKS. 

JOHN  DANIEL  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Monuments,    Headstones,    Tombs, 

MANTEL    PIECES,    ETC., 

421    Pine    street,    between    Montgomery    and  | 

Kearny,  San  Francisco. 

21v21y 


Hardware ! 


STATE    FAIR    FOR    1872, 


AT    SACRAMENTO, 


On  Thursday 


COMMENCING 


AND    CLOSING 


the  18th, 


On  Friday,  -    -  the  27th  of  September. 

$40,000 
To  be  Distributed  in  Cash  Premiums  ! 


Exhibition  to  be  divided  into  seven  departments,  and 
the  SOCIETY'S  GOLD  MEDAL  awarded  to  the  most 
meritorious  exhibition  in  each  department. 

THE    LARGEST    STOCK    SHOW 
Ever  had  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  SPEED  PROGRAMME 
Ever  offered  in  the  Union. 

The  First  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  California  Wine 
Growers'  Association  to  be  held  at  the  Bame  time  and 
place. 

A     GRAND    PLOWING    MATCH 
To  come  off  on  the  grounds. 

A  GRAND  REGATTA  ON  THE  RIVER, 
In   which  eight  or  ten  boats  will  participate. 

A  public  sale  of  Thoroughbred  Stock  at  the  Park  each 
day  of  the  Fair. 

The  Central  Pacific  Company's  railroads  and  steamers 
will  carry  all  articles  to  and  from  the  Fair  FREE  OF 
CHARGE. 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  will  deliver  all  packages 
FREE  not  weighing  over  20  pounds. 

Applications  for  Stalls  at  the  Park  and  space  at  the 
Pavilion  should  be  made  to  ROBERT  BECK,  Recording 
Secretary,  at  once. 

Memberships,  $5.    Single  Admission,  50  cents. 


C.  F.  REED,  President. 

ROBERT  BECK,  Secretary. 

6v4  td 


English 

and 
American 

A  Large,  Fresh  Stock  just  received.  The  old  friends 
of  the  house  especially,  as  well  as  "iir  later  patrons, are 
invited  to  send  in  their  orders.  We  are  prepared  to  fill 
such  satisfactorily  and  promptly. 

TREADWEIX  ft  CO., 

3v25-eowbp  San  Francisco. 


TANK     MAKING. 


The  undersigned  having  adopted  TANK  MAKING  as 
their  specialty,  are  now  prepared  to  manufacture 

Tanks  of  Any  Description 

— AT  THE — 

LOWEST   REASONABLE  RATES. 

We  are  constantly  erecting  new  and  improved  machin- 
ery in  our  Factory,  to  facilitate  our  work;  we  have  also 
erected  a  large  steam  chest,  capable  oi  steaming  lumber 
of  any  description  used  by  us.  We  are  also  constantly 
receiving  and  preparing  large  quantities  of 

Ssiplit    Mendocino   Redwood 

FOE  THE  SPECIAL  PURPOSE  OF  MAKING 

LARGE     WINE    TANKS     AND     CASKS 

Thoroughly  steaming  the  lumber  before  making  up 
from  6  to  8  days  and  then  drying  and  seasoning  6  to  8 
days.    The  following  is  our  price  list  of  ordinary 

Redwood  Water  Tanks, 

made  of  2  inch  sawed  lumber  clear  of  knots  and  sap — 
a  discount  made  if  the  lumber  is  not  steamed. 

1,000  to  2,000  gallons,  bound  with  6  hoops  I  %  x  M 
and  1  hoop  1  %  x  3-16. 

2,500  to  4,500  gallons,  bound  with  4  hoops  !i!(  and  2 
hoop  2  x  3-16 

4,500  to  7,500  gallons,  bound  with  5  hoops  2  H,  x  V,  and 

2  hoop  2  %  x3-16. 

7.500  to  15,000  gallons,  6  hoops,2!<SxH  and 2  horps  2 5<S 
x3-16. 
15,000  to  20,000  gallons,  bound  with  8  hoops  3x!i  and 

3  hoops  3x3-16. 


PRICE, 


From  1  H  to  3  cts.  per  Gall. 


Small  tanks  also  made  to  order,  also  tanks  of  any 
lumber  desired. 

ALL  WINE  TANKS  made  of  SPLIT  lumber  2!$ 
inch  thick,  steamed  and  thoroughly  seasoned,  from  2c. 
to  3)4  c.  per  gallon. 

WINE   TANKS  WITH   DOUBLE  HEAD 

Manhole  and  with  our  newly  invented  appliance  for 
filling  and  keeping  them  entirely  full,  from3)4c.to5^ic. 
per  gallon. 

REDWOOD  CASKS  (split  lumber.)  with  oak  middle 
piece  and  gate,  from  7  to  9  c,  per  gallon. 

OAK  CASKS  (full  stock,)  from  12^  to  15  c.  per  gallon. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

For  further  particulars  address. 

M.   FULDA  &  SONS, 

Cor.  Commercial  and   Drum    Streets,  S.  F. 

5v4-«t 


Afjeiitn    Wanted 

For  the  liveliest  book  on  tho  West  ever  written, 
"BUFFALO     LAND!" 

By  W.  E.  WEBB,  the  noted  P  oneer  and  Humorist.  The 
wealth  and  wildness,  mysteries  and  marvels  of  the 
mighty  Plains  fully  and  truthfully  described.  Over- 
flowing with  wit  and  humor.  The  Appendix  a  Com- 
plete Guide  for  Sportsmen  and  Emigrants.  Profusely 
and  Splendidly  Illustrated.  Immensely  Popular, 
and  selling  beyond  precedent.  Send  for  Illustrated  cir- 
cular, terms,  etc.,  at  onco,  to  the  Publishers, 

F.  DEWING  *  CO., 
7vl-4.ui  542  California  street,  San  Francisco. 


LIST    OF    PREMIUMS 
ON    WINE,    BRANDY,    GRAPES,    ETC., 

As  agreed  upon  by  tho  Board  of  Directors  of  the 

California  Vine-Growers  and  Wine  and 
Brandy    Association. 

Brandy. 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1871 : $25 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1869 25 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1868 25 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1867  oi  older Diploma. 

Dry  Wines. 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1871 $25 

Best  white  wine,  vintuge  1870 25 

BeBt  white  wine,  vintage  1869 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1868 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1867  or  older Diploma. 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintaga  1870 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1869 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1868 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1867  or  older Diploma. 

Sweet  Wines. 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1871 $25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1869 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1868 26 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1867  or  older Diploma. 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1869 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1868 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1867  or  older Diploma. 

Special   Wines. 

Best  California  port  wine,  vintage  1871 $25 

Best  California  port  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  Cal.  port  wine,  vintage  1869  or  older Diploma. 

Best  California  Bherry  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  California  sherry  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  Cal.  sherry  wine,  vintage  1869,  or  older.. Diploma. 

Best  California  sparkling  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  California  sparkling  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  California  Bparkling   wine,    vintage   1869    or 

older Diploma. 

Best  California  Angelica  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  California  Angelica  wine,  vintage  1870 26 

Best  California  Angelica  wine,  vintage  1869  orolder, 

Diploma. 

Miscellaneous. 
Best  samples  of  grape  syrup,  not  less  than  one  gal- 
lon  $20 

Best  sample    of   grape    sugar,   not  leBS  than  five 

pounds 20 

Best  twenty-five  pounds  of  raisins 60 

Beststill 60 

Best  grape  crusher  and  separator 50 

Best  and  cheapest  tank,  cask  or  butt  for  wine  or 

brandy  for  storage 50 

Grapes. 
Best  twelve  varieties  of  the   table  grapes,  not  less 

than  three  bunches  each $25 

Best  six  varieties  of  table  grapes,  not  less  than  thi  ee 

bunches  each 20 

Best  three  varieties  of  table   grapes,   not   less  than 

three  bunches  each 15 

Best  two  varieties  of  table  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 10 

Best  one  variety  of  table  grapeB,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 20 

Best  twelve  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not  lets  than 

three  bunches  each 25 

Best  six  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 20 

Best  three  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not   less  than 

three  bunches  each 15 

Best  two  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 10 

Best  one  variety  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches 20 

Best  variety  of  raisin  grapes 10 

Bes' and  greatest  variety  of  grapes,   not  less  than 

three  bunches  each 60 

Second  best  and  greatest  variety   of  grapes,  not  less 

than  three  bunches  each 40 

The  above  list  of  premiums,  together  with  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, will  be  published  in  a  pamphlet  form  for  free 
circulation  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  I.  N.Hoag. 


it 


Clear    as    Crystal. 


•>-> 


PEBBLES  ARE  MADE  from  Rock  Crystal  rut 
in  slices  and  ground  convex,  concave  or  periscopic,  tor 
Spectacles.  In  Europe  and  in  the  Eastern  States  they 
are  superceding  glass. 

Among  the  advantages  they  have  over  glass  are,  that 
being  susceptible  of  the  HIGHEST  POLISH,  they  trans- 
mit more  rays  of  light,  nothing  having  more  transpa- 
rency. 

They  are  COOLER  to  the  Eyes— a  very  important  gain. 

They  are  much  harder  than  glass,  and  DO  NOT 
SCRATCH. 

The  best  quality  of  Crystal  is  found  In  Scotland  and 
the  Brazils,  and  is  manufactured  into  lenses  by  the  best 
workmen  In  England  and  France,  for 

Thomas    Houseworth   &    Co., 

OPTICIANS, 

No.  9  Montgomery  street,  Lick  House, 

Where  they  can  be  obtained,  already  fitted,  in  frames, 
or  may  be  fitted  to  order. 
Persons  sending  their  Spectacles  can  have  Pebbles 
inserted  of  the  same  grade  as  their  glasBCB- 

Illustrated  Circular  for  Btyle  of  frames  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress free. 
f&~  Pebbles  sold  as  such  by  us,  are  Warranted. 
16v8awbpSm 

JIOWEB      and     REAPEll 

SECTIONS 

On  hand  and  made  to  order  at  Lowest  Prices  by  the 

PACIFIC  FILE   WORK*, 

53  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 

Now  FILES  on  hand.                     Old  FILES  Re-Cut. 
19v3-im 

1  uhc'Haseks  please  say  advertised  iu  Pacific  l.ural  Pieus. 
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DEWEY   &   CO., 

American  and  Foreign  Patent 

Agents,  Publishers  of  the 

Mining  and  Scientific 

Press,  S.  F. 


PATENTS  obtained  promptly;  Caveats  filed 
expeditiously;  Patent  reissues  taken  out; 
Assignments  made  and  recorded  in  legal 
form;  Copies  of  Patents  and  Assignments 
procured;  Examinations  of  Patents  made 
here  and  at  Washington;  Examinations  made 
of  Assignments  recorded  in  Washington ; 
Examinations  ordered  and  reported  by  Tele- 
graph; Rejected  oases  taken  up  and  Patents 
obtained;  Interferences  Prosecuted;  Opinions 
rendered  regarding  the  validity  of  Patents 
and  Assignments;  every  legitimate  branch  of 
Patent  Agency  Business  promptly  and 
thoroughly  conducted. 

Our  intimate  knowledge  of  the  various  in- 
ventions of  this  coast,  and  long  practice  in 
patent  business,  enable  us  to  abundantly 
satisfy  our  patrons;  and  our  success  and 
business  are  constantly  increasing. 

The  shrewdest  and  most  experienced  Inventors 
are  found  among  our  most  steadfast  friends 
and  patrons,  who  fully  appreciate  our  advan- 
tages in  bringing  valuable  inventions  to  the 
notice  of  the  public  through  the  columns  of 
our  widely  circulated,  first-class  journals — 
thereby  facilitating  their  introduction,  sale 
and  popularity. 

Foreign    Patents. 

In  addition  to  American  Patents,  we  secure, 
with  the  assistance  of  co-operative  agents, 
claims  in  all  foreign  countries  which  grant 
Patents,  including  Great  Britain,  France, 
Belgium,  Prussia,  Austria,  Victoria,  Peru, 
ELussia,  Spain,  British  India,  Saxony,  British 
Columbia,  Canada,  Norway,  Sweden,  Mexico, 
Victoria,  Brazil,  Bavaria,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, Italy,  Portugal,  Cuba,  Roman  States, 
Wuitemberg,  New  Zealand,  New  South 
Wales,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  Brazil,  New 
Grenada,  Chile,  Argentine  Republic,  AND 
EVERY  COUNTRY  IN  THE  WORLD 
where  Patents  are  obtainable. 

No  models  are  required  in  European  coun- 
tries, but  the  drawings  and  specifications 
should  be  prepared  with  thoroughness,  by 
able  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  re- 
quirements and  changes  of  foreign  patent 
laws — agents  who  are  reliable  and  perma- 
nently established. 

Our  schedule  prices  for  obtaining  foreign  pat- 
ents, in  all  cases,  will  always  be  as  low,  and 
in  some  instances  lower,  than  those  of  any 
other  responsible  agency. 

We  oa/n  and  do  g'  t  foreign  patents  for  inventors 
in  the  Pacific  States  from  two  to  six  months 
(according  to  the  location  of   the  country 
soonkr  than  any  other  agents. 

Home    Counsel. 

Our  long  experience  in  obtaining  patents  for 
Inventors  on  this  Coast  has  familiarized  us 
with  the  character  of  most  of  the  inventions 
already  patented;  hence  we  are  frequently 
able  to  save  our  patrons  the  cost  of  a  fruitless 
application  by  pointing  them  to  the  same 
thing  already  covered  by  a  patent.  We  are 
always  free  to  advise  applicants  of  any 
knowledge  we  have  of  previous  applications 
which  will  interfere  with  their  obtaining  a 
patent. 

We  invite  the  acquaintance  of  all  parties  con- 
nected with  inventions  and  patent  right  busi- 
ness, believing  that  the  mutual  conference  of 
legitimate  business  and  professional  men  is 
mutual  gain.  Parties  in  doubt  in  regard  to 
their  rights  as  assignees  of  patents,  or  pur- 
chasers of  patented  articles,  can  often  receive 
advice  of  importance  to  them  from  a  short 
call  at  our  office. 

Remittances  of  money,  made  by  individual  in- 
ventors to  the  Government,  sometimes  mis- 
carry, and  it  has  repeatedly  happened  that 
applicants  have  not  only  lost  their  money, 
but  their  inventions  also,  from  this  cause  and 
consequent  delay.  We  hold  ourselves  re- 
sponsible for  all  fees  entrusted  to  our  agency. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  patent  business  of 
this  coast  has  been  done,  and  is  still  being 
done,  through  our  agency.  Wo  are  familiar 
with,  and  have  full  records,  of  all  former 
cases,  and  can  more  directly  judge  of  the 
value  and  patentability  of  inventions  discov- 
ered here  than  any  other  agents. 

Situated  so  remote  from  the  seat  of  government, 
delays  are  even  more  dangerous  to  the  invent- 
ors of  the  Pacific  Coast  than  to  applicants  in 
the  Eastern  States.  Valuable  patents  may  1 « 
lost  by  the  extra  time  consumed  in  transmit 
ting  specifications  from  Eastern  agencies  back 
to  this  coast  for  the  signature  of  the  inventor. 

Confidential. 

We  take  great  pains  to  preserve  secrecy  in  all 
confidential  matters,  and  applicants  for  pat- 
ents can  rest  assured  that  their  communi- 
cations and  business  transactions  will  be  held 
strictly  confidential  by  us.     Circulars  free. 

Engravings. 

We  have  superior  artists  in  our  own  office,  and 
all  facilities  for  producing  fine  and  satisfac- 
tory illustrations  of  inventions  and  machinery, 
for  newspaper,  book,  circular  and  other 
printed  illustrations,  and  are  always  ready  to 
assist  patrons  in  bringing  their  valuable  J is- 
coveries  into  practical  and  profitable  use. 
DEWEY   &   CO., 

liming  and  Scientific  Press  and  Pacific  Rc- 
bai.  Press  Office,  338  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


Important   to    Wool    Growers. 


THE    PATENT 

Novelty  Mill  and  Grain  Separator 


PURE    BLOODED 


\ 


FRENCH    MERINO    RAMS 

FOB    SALE    BY    ROBERT    BLACOW, 
Of  Centerville,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 

These  Rams  are  guaranteed  to  be  pure  blooded  French 
Merino,  and  I  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  them 
from  those  who  desire  to  see  or  purchase  the  best  and 
purest  of  stock.  18v3-6m 


LANDRUM    &    RODG-ERS, 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 


Cotswold  Sheep  and  An- 
gora Goats. 


A  large  lot  of  Angora  Goats  and  Cotswold  Sheep  for 
Bale.  Also  100  Southdown  and  Cotswold  graded  Bams, 
and  Angora  graded  Bucks  up  to  81-91. 

All  of  the  above  will  be  sold  on  reasonable  terms  and 
delivered  on  the  cars  at  Watsouville  free  of  charge. 

We  are  expecting  a  large  lot  of  Goats  from  the  East. 


Address 
2vl-3in 


LANDRUM  &  RODGERS, 
Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


THOS.  BUTTERFIELD  &  SON, 

Breeders  and  Importers  of  the 
— »  Cotswold,  Lincoln,  Leicester, , 
fttAffg*      Texel  and  South  Down 

ALSO,    THE    ANGORA    COAT. 

Now  offer  for  sale  the  Fore  Bred  and  High  Grades. 
We  have  a  good  lot  of  Bucks  of  crosses  between  the 
Cotswold  and  South  Down,  between  the  Lincoln  and 
Leicester,  and  the  Lincoln  and  Merino. 

THOS.  BUTTERFIELD  &  SON. 

3vl-10t  Hullister,  Monterey  County,  Cal. 

FULL    BLOODED    STOCK    FOR    SALE. 


The  undersigned  has  perfected  arrangements  to  re- 
ceive consignments  of  the  Best  Bred  Stock  from  Europe 
and  the  Eastern  States,  consisting  of  Short-horned 
Durhsm,  Devon  and  Alderney  Cattle;  Cotswold,  Span- 
ish Merino  and  Silesian  Sheep;  Angora  Goats;  Berk- 
shire and  Essex  Swine.  All  of  which  will  bo  sold  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  pedigrees  guaranteed. 

Seventy. live  head  of  the  Silesian  Shesp  have  arrived 
and  are  for  sale  by 

26v3-tf  ROBERT  BECK. 


WATT    &.    MCLENNAN, 

WOOL    COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

625  Sansome  street,  corner  Jackson,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


7TTL 


Receive     Consignments    of    Wool,    Sheep 
Skins,  Hides,  etc.    Liberal  advances  made  to 
consignors.     Keep  on  hand  the  best  quality  of 
Wool  Sacks,  Twines,  and  other  supplies. 
10v3-3m 


TXXJE      OLD 


Maple     Leaf    Nursery. 


Has  constant- 
varieties  of 
ORNAMENT. 
GREEN  and 
8HRUBS;  also 
ment  of  Choice 
merous  to 
Green  House 
ers  and  Bulbs, 


lv  on  hand  all 
F  R  U  I T  AND 
A  L  EVER. 
DECIDUOUS 
a  large  assort- 
^toonu- 
m  e  n  t  i  on. 
Plants,  Flow- 
Garden,  Grass 


and  i  lower  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  are  for  sale  by 

L.  M.  NEWSOM,  Proprietor, 
12v3-tf  Washington  street,  Brooklyn.  Cal. 


H.  K.  CtJMMINUS. 

1868. 


J.  M.  MAXWELL. 

1K71. 


HENRY  K.  CUMMINGS  &  CO., 

Wholesale   Fruit  and  Produce   Commission 
House, 

ESTABLISHED    1858. 

115  and  417  Davis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 

no  interests  that  will  conflict  with  those  of  the  producer. 

4v23-ly 


GEOEOE    HUGHES, 
FRUIT,    PRODUCE, 

And     General     Commission     Merchant, 

313  and  315  Washington  street, 
Between  Front  and  Batter)' SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HOUSE  ESTAliLrsiIEDIN  18.50. 
UvJ-ftn 


SEED    WHEAT. 


If    vou    want    clean  Wheat,  buy   "HUNTER'S   IM- 
T'koVKI)  <u:A!N  SEPARATOR."    It   separates   all  the 
Obese,  Mustard.  Bailey,  Oats,  eto.,  from  the  Wheat,  and 
does  its  work  rapidly.     Bend  for  descriptive  circular. 
W1ESTER   &   CO., 

3vl-3tu  17  New  Montgomery  street,  S .  F. 


Is  one  of  the  gr'atest  improvements  of  the  age  for 
and  separating  grain,  while  it  combines  all  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  flnrt  flsni)  fanning  Mill.  It  also 
far  excels  anything  that  has  been  invented  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  grain.  It  has  been  thoroughly  test. 
the  different  kindB  of  Mixed  Grain.  It  takes  out  Mus- 
tard, firass  Seeds.  Barli  y  and  Oats,  and  makes  two  dis- 
tinct qualities  of  wheat  if  desired. 

For  further  information  apply  to  E.  STONE. 

lvl-3ui  422  Battery  street,  San  Francisco 


Three  sixes,  warranted  to  clean  from  60  to  200  bushels 
per  hour,  according  to  size.    Prices,  $10,  $50  and  $75. 

First  Premiums  at  California  State  Fairs  in  1870  and 
1871.  Warranted  to  separate  Mustard  Bead,  Cheat,  Bar- 
ley and  Oats,  from  Wheat.  Cleans  the  Morning  Glory 
Seed  from  Alfalfa. 

Circulars  mailed  on  application.    Address 

NASH,  MILLER  &  CO., 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

N.  B.— All  the  Nash  k  Cutts  Steam  Separators  are 
fully  warranted.  3v4-15t 


O.  P.  SHEFFIELD.   N.  W.  BPAULDINO.   1.   FATTBRSON. 


Pacific  Saw   Manufacturing   Co., 

17  and  19  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco. 
REAPING    AND     MOWING     MAillI.NE     SKI  TIONS 
made  to  order— Three  Dollars  per  Dozen.    SAWS  of  every 
description  on  hand  and  made  to  order.    All  work   war- 
ranted. llT*-tf 
15v3-3m 


Wanted,  Agents! 

$100  to  $250  per  month,  everywhere,  male  and 
female,  to  introduce  the  Latest  improved,  most  Simple 
and  perfect 

Shuttle    Sewing    Machine 

Ever  invented.  We  challenge  the  world  to  compete 
with  it.  Price  only  $18,  and  fully  warranted  for  five 
years,  making  the  Elastic  Lock  Stitch,  alike  on  both 
Bides.  The  same  as  all  the  high  priced  Shuttle  ma- 
chines.    Also,    the    celebrated    and    latest    Improved 

Common  Sense  Family  Sewing:  Machine. 
Price  only  $15,  and  fully  warranted  for  five  years. 
These  machines  will  Stitch,  Hem,  Fell,  Tuck,  Quilt, 
Cord,  Bind,  Braid  and  Embroider  in  a  most  superior 
manner,  and  are  warranted  to  do  all  work  that  can  be 
done  on  any  high  priced  machine  in  the  world.  For 
Circulars  and  terms,  address  8.  WYNKOOP  k  CO.  2051, 
Ridge  Avenue,  or  P.  O.  Box  272fi,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2'2v3-3m 


SAVE    $40!     WHY   PAY   $80? 

THE    IMPROVED 

Home    Shuttle   Sewing    Machine. 

PRICE    $40. 

This  has  no  superior  as  a  Family  Machine.  It  uses  a 
Shuttle  and  Straight  Needle  and  two  threads.  It  makes 
the  Lock  Stitch  (alike  on  both  sides).  It  is  simple, 
easy  to  understand,  and  light  to  run.  Send  for  a  Circu- 
lar.   Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

E.  W.  HAINES,   General  Agent, 

17   New  Montgomery  street,    Grand    Hotel    Building, 
San  Fbancisco. 


AVERILL'S 
CHEMICAL     PAINT, 

Of  any  desired  Shade  or  Color, 
Mixed  ready  for  application,  and  sold  by  the  gallon. 

It  is  Cheaper,  Handsomer,  more  Durable  and  Elastic 
than  the  best  of  any  other  Paint. 

Office,  corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets,  San 
Francisco.    Send  for  sample  card  and  price  list. 

16v23-3m  HELY  &  JEWELL,  Agents. 


MINING  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PKESS 

AND 

PACIFIC    BUBAL    PBESS 
STEAM 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTNG  OFFICE, 

No.  414  Clay  Street, 

Below  Sansome,       -         -         .       San  Francisco 


SPAULDING    &    BARTO 


pBoraxBTOBS. 


EVERY  VARIETY  OF 


PRINTING, 

ron 

Business  Men,  Corporations, 

AND   ALL 

Branches   of  Ind  Yistrv 

EXECUTED    IN  THK 

BEST    MANNER, 

AT     REASONABLE      PRICES 


Music  Printing 

Executed  correctly  and  with  dispatch. 

HOVK,  RWKKT  HOME. 


fei 


'Mid       pleasures  and        pal  -  a  -  ces, 

"  Live      and    Let    Live," 

Having  recently  added  a  large  assortment  of  new  and 
elegant  modern  Types,  together  with  one  of  R.  Hoe's 
STEAM  CYLINDER  JOB  PRESSES,  we  are  prepared 
to  execute  all  kinds  of  Fine  Printing  equal  to  the  best 
work  done  either  here  or  in  the  East,  and  at  prices  as  low 
as  in  Chicago — or  anywhere  else. 

•^"Catalogues  for  Nurseries  neatly  printed.    We  have 
a  great  variety  of  wood  engravings  especially  suited  fur 
this  work.    Orders  solicited. 
Address: 

I. DING  k  RARTO. 

(P.  O.  Box  582.)  Ill  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco. 


LONGSHORE'S      COMBINATION      TOOL. 


This  device  Is  Just  what  its  name  indicates.  As  a 
Kitcuen  Tool  it  is  indispensable.  It  will  tit  and  lift 
with  perfect  safety,  any  Stove  Lid,  Frying  Pan,  Pie  Pan, 
Pot,  Kettle,  or  any  other  vessel  or  dish  used  about  a 
stove.  It  is  a  complete  tool  for  stretching  carpets, 
driving  tacks,  pulling  tacks,  &c,  &c.  It  answers  Um 
double  purpose  of  hammer  and  pincers,  and  is  also  a 
good  Nut  Cracker.  It  Is  made  of  the  best  malleable 
iron,  and  the  Hammer,  PincerB  and  tack  puller  are  all 
hardened  so  as  to  stand  the  roughest  usage.  An  Agent 
is  wanted  in  every  town  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  sell  this 
valuable  little  implement.  Retail  price  fifty  cents. 
Special  inducements  to  agents. 

WIESTER    k    CO., 

17  New  Montgomery  st.  (under  Grand  Hotel),  S.  F. 


THE  ONLY   EELIABLE  COVEEINO  FOE 
THE    FOOT. 

Good    Cable    Screw    Wire 
BOOTS    AND    SHOES. 


THE    CALIFORNIA 
Safety  Gas  Lamp. 


This  New  Gas  Lamp  takes  the 
place  of  the  Candle,  the  Coal  Oil  • 
Lamp  and  Coal  Gas,  and  costs  only 

One-Half  Cent  per  Hour. 

Any  person  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  this  Lamp  care* 
fully,  will  see  that  It  will  not  ex- 
plode. 

The  flame  is  as  white  and  brilliant 
as  coal  gas,  and  produces  neither 
Smoke  nor  Smell.    No  CIiimney  is 

REQUIRED. 

It  makes  its  own  gas  as  fast  as  it  is  required,  and  when 
the  light  is  blown  out  the  gas  ceases  to  be  generated. 

One  Burner  is  Equal  to  Six  Candles. 
This  Lamp  burns  Refined  Petroleum,  Gasoline,  Dan- 
forth's  Oil  or  Taylor's  Safety  Fluid.     Oil  expressly  pre- 
pared for  the  Lamp  furnished  by  tin-  undersigned  in 
quantities  to  suit.  WIESTER  &  CO., 

17  New  Montgomery  street,  Grand  Hotel,  S.  F. 
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IMPORTANT  TO   FARMERS. 


It  will  be  to  the  Interest  of  the  Farmers  of  California 
to  know  that  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
manufacturers  of  the 

KIRBY  REAPING  &  MOWING  MACHINES 

Have  established  an  office  on  the  corner  of  Clay  and  Da- 
vis streets,  San  Francisco,  for  the  sale  of  their  Celebrated 
Machines.  The  KIBBY  COMBINED  is  a  machine  that 
has  been  favorably  known  on  this  coast  for  the  last  ten 
years.  Its  performance  as  a  reaper  or  mower,  as  a 
hand-rake  or  self-rake  machine,  has  never  been  ex- 
celled; and  while  it  has  kept  up  with  all  the  late  im- 
provements, we  present  it  this  year  with  the  new  BAL- 
TIMORE SELF-RAKE,  which  has  proved  itself  to  be 
all  that  can  be  required  in  that  line. 


We  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  two-wheeled 
kirby  mower,  a  late  invention  of  three  years  successful 
test.  It  embraces  several  new  features  which  no  other 
two-wheeled  Mower  has  ever  yet  attained,  and  which 
gives  it  several  advantages  which  no  other  machine  of 
its  kind  possesses,  among  which  are, 

1st — A  jointed  pitman,  which  allows  the  knife  or 
cutter-bar  to  work  on  ant  angle  without  extra  strain 
or  friction. 

2d — It  can  be  run  with  a  stiff  or  limber  pole,  as 
desired. 

3d — The  points  of  the  yards  or  fingers  can  be  made  to 
pick  at  any  angle  to  6uit  the  condition  of  grass  or  ground. 

4th — The  driver's  seat  is  also  a  lever  to  command  the 
heel  of  the  Cutter-bar,  and  also  to  change  the  pick  of 
the  guards. 

5th— A  new  device  of  the  Pitman,  expressly  designed 
for  California,  by  which  it  will  take  up  its  own  weir, 
thus  preventing  shake  or  jar  and  the  breaking  of  the 
knives    . 

There  are  other  points  of  advantage  we  will  omit  to 
mention,  but  which  can  be  readily  seen  by  the  Fanner 
on  investigation. 

We  design  to  have  local  agencies  at  all  the  principal 
points  of  trade  in  the  State,  where  the  Farmer  can  inves- 
tigate the  merits  of  the  Machines  before  purchasing 
elsewhere. 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO. 
Corner  Clay  and  Davis  streetB,  San  Francisco. 

By  OMAR  JEWELL,  Manager.  18v3-3m 


Hill's  Patent  Eureka  Gang  Plow. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  these 
Plows,  are  entitled  to  preference  over  any  other  Plow 
in  use.  They  are  made  of  the  best  material,  and  every 
Plow  warranted.  They  are  of  light  draught,  easily 
adapted  to  any  depth,  and  are  very  easily  handled. 

They  will  plow  any  kind  of  soil,  and  leave  the  ground 
in  perfect  order. 

FIRST    PREMIUMS! 

These  Plows  have  taken  First  Premiums  at  the  State 
Fair,  at  the  Northern  Distrii  t  Fair,  at  the  Upper  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Fair,  and  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
Premium  of  $10  for  the  best  Gang  Plow,  after  a  fair  test 
and  competition  with  the  leading  Plows  of  the  State. 

Champion  Deep-Tilling  Stubble  Plow, 

Took  the  First  Premium  over  all  competitors  at  the 

State  Fair,  1871.    It  furrows  14  in.  deep  and  24  wide. 

This  Gang  Plow  combines  durability  with  cheapness, 
being  made  entirely  of  iron  by  experienced  workmen,  of 
the  best  material.  Over  three  hundred  are  now  in  use, 
and  all  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  at  Marysville  by 

HILL.  &  KNAUGH, 
And  also  by  most  leading  Agricultural  Dealers  in  the 

State.    Send  at  once  for  Circulars,  prices,  etc.       21v3 


MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSONS 


Took  the  Preminm  over  all  at  the  great  Plowing 
Match  in  Stockton,  in  1870. 

ThiB  Plow  is  thoroughly  made  by  practical  men  who 
have  been  long  in  the  business  and  know  what  is  re- 
quired in  the  construction  of  Gang  Plows.  It  is  quickly 
adjusted.  Sufficient  play  is  given  so  that  the  tongue  will 
pass  over  cradle  knolls  without  changing  the  working 
position  of  the  shares.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the 
wheels  themselves  govern  the  action  of  the  Plow  cor- 
rectly. It  has  various  points  of  superiority,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  as  the  Best  and  Most  Desirable  Gang  Plow 
in  the  world.    Bend  for  circular  to 

MATTESON    &   WILLIAMSON, 

14v2-3m  Stockton.  Cal. 


A.    New    JFir-m. 

JEWELL  &  FLINT,  General  Commission 
Merchants,  and  Sacramento  Agents  for  Walter  A. 
Wood's  Harvesting  Machines,  No.  39  Front  street,  be- 
tween J  and  K,  Sacramento.  G.  R.  JEWELL, 

16v3-3m  T.  B.  FLINT. 


BEIGHT    UNION     SAFETY    LAMP. 


A    CALIFORNIA    INVENTION. 


Patented  May  30, 1871.    Is  the  Best  and  Safest  Lamp  ever 
put  in  the  martet,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1st.— The  Lamp  is  constructed  with  two  tubes,  as  will  be 
seen  in  cut,  the  outside  one  (D)  inteudt-d  only  tor  the  attach- 
ment of  the  burner,  and  the  inside  one  (C)  to  contain  oil  and 
receive  the  wick.  As  there  is  no  conuecti"n  between  these 
tubes,  it  will  be  evident  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  commu- 
nicating any  heat  to  the  oil;  and  as  long  as  the  oil  in  a  Lamp 
can  be  kept  perfectly  cool,  there  is,  of  course,  no  chance  for  an 
explosion. 

This  Lamp  is  the  only  one  ever  invented  in  wbich  this  result 
has  been  secured. 

2d.— "When  the  burner  is  attached  to  the  Lamp  it  will  be 
seen  that  there 
is  no  opportu- 
nity for  the  oil 
toescape  should 
the  Lamp  be 
o  v  ertu  rn  e  d , 
and  in  case  any 
accident  slio'ld 
occur. the  worst 
consequ  ence  s 
that  could  en- 
sue would  be 
the  breaking  of 
a  chimney  or 
shade.  From 
these  facts  it 
will  be  evident 
that  those  who 
adopt  this  Lamp  will  secure  themselves  against  the  possibility 

m   orexplosion  arising  from  the  use  of  kerosene  oil. 

Jd.-lheLamp  is  strongly  and  well  made,  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance, and  something  entirely  new  and  novel.  It  will  burn 
kerosene  adapted  to  any  burner.  With  all  of  these  advantages 
it  combines  cheapness,  and  from  present  indications  it  is  des- 
tined to  become  very  popular. 

4th.— The  tube  to  which  the  burner  is  attached  <D)  is  free 
from  the  tube  of  the  oil  (C).  and  a  space  for  air,  passing  from 
the  lower  end,  between  the  tube  of  the  burner  and  the  tube  of 
the  oil,  keeps  it  always  cool. 

5th.— The  burner  is  the  cause  of  generating  the  gas  in  a 
Lamp.  It  can- 
not do  it  in  this 
Lamp,  as  the 
burner  is  set  on 
a  tube  which 
contains  no  oil, 
consequently  it 
cannot  make 
any  Eras. 

6th  — Tn  case 
of  accident,  the 
Lamp  tailing  or 
thrown  over,  by 
which  many  ex- 
plosions occur, 
is  the  cause  of 
the  oil  rushing 
to  the  flame.  In 
this  Lamp  it  is 
not  so;  it  can 
be  thrown  over  and  cannot  send  the  oil  tothe  flame ;  it  will  run 
trom  it,  so  the,  e  js  no  danger  of  catching  lire. 


This  Lamp  can  be  filled  from  the  fount,  on  the  top  of 
■which  is  a  screw. 

This  Lamp  can  be  attached  to  any  Chandelier  or  Bracket 
made. 

State  and  County  Rights  for  Sale.    Agents  Wanted. 


The  "  BRIGHT  UNION  "  and  all  Trimmings  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  Patentee, 


lv4tf-lambp 


I.    L.    MERRELL, 

Nos.  10  and  12  Third  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Endless    Chain    Elevator. 
FOR   RAISING  WATER    FROM   WELLS. 

BALL  &  CHARY,  Patentees. 


The  inventor  claims  that  his  ELEVATOR  excels  any 
other  apparatus  that  has  ever  been  brought  before  the 
public  for  the  purpose  of  raising  water  from  wells.  Its 
chief  merits  are:  First— The  water  is  obtained  from  the 
well  in  a  purer  and  colder  state,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
drawn  from  near  the  bottom.  Second  — It  is  operated  with 
the  least  difficulty,  particularly  In  1'fting  a  certain  amount 
of  water  from  any  depth  in  a  given  time,  as  compared  with 
any  other  mode.  Third— It  obviates  all  necessity  for  going 
down  into  the  well  in  putting  in  the  machinery,  or  for  re- 
pairing the  same,  as  such  labor  can  Ik;  performed  at  the 
surface.  Fourth— It  can  be  easily  taken  out  of  one  well 
and  transferred  to  another.  Kifth—  It  is  less  liable  to  get 
out  of  repair-but  when  repairs  are  necessary  they  ean  be 
easily  made  by  any  one;  the  action  made  by  the  Kudhss 
Chain  and  buckets  keeps  the  well  properly  ventilated; 
there  is  no  possibility  for  the  person  operating  it  [nor  for  a 
child]  to  fall  into  the  well. 

P.  8. — These  Elevators  are  now  bring  made  by  new 
machinery  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  will  bo  sold  at  a  re- 
duction of  $10  or  more  on  former  prices.  They  will  be 
on  exhibition  at  the  State  Faik  in  Sacramento  this 
season 

For  circulars  and  particulars  address 

JOHN  A.  BALL, 

2v4tf  Grass  Valley,  Nevada  Co.,  Cal. 


CHINESE  SERVANTS  AND  LABORERS 

of  all  kinds  furnished  at  the  shortest  notice  by  apply- 
ing to  WOLF  &  CO.,  510  Pine  Street,  Sau  Francisco. 
13v24-3m 


THE    CELEBRATE O 


CHALLENGE   FEED     MILL, 


STUDEBAKER     WAGON. 


For  Farm  use  and  Custom  work.  The  only  Practica 
Farm  Feed  Mill  ever  invented.  Can  be  used  with  from  one 
to  eight-horse  power,  and  grinds  from  25(1  lbs.  to  one  ton  of 
barley  per  hour.  Price  of  Mills  from  $75  to  $100,  according 
to  size.  Adapted  to  Wind,  Water,  Steam,  or  Horse  Power. 
The  grinding  surface  is  adjustable,  and  can  be  roplaced  in 
fifteen  minutes  at  an  expense  of  ono  dollar  to  one  dollar  and 
a  quarter.  Over  3,000  now  in  use.  Every  Mill  warranted  to 
give  satisfaction.  For  sale  by  all  leading  agricultural  linns 
on  the  coast.  For  further  particulars  send  for  circular. 
M.  S.  UOWniNII,  General  Agent, 
With  Hawley  &  Co.,  cor.  California  anil  Battery  sts., 

lRv3-sa  San  Francisco. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  AWARDED  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1870;  also  First  Premium  at  Mechanics'  Fair,  Sau  Fran- 
cisco, 1871;  and  Silver  Medal  and  First  Premium  for 
best  Farm  Wagon,  and  First  Premium  for  the  best  im- 
proved Thimble  Skein  at  State  Fair,  1871.  Also  State 
Fair  GOLD  MEDAL  lor  1871. 


Have  become 

The  Standard  Wagons  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Fob  Quality, 

Durability, 

Light  Running, 

Good  Proportion, 

and  Excellent  Style, 
They   Have    no    Peer. 
Iron  Axle, 

Thimble  Skein, 

He-ider  and 

Spring  Wagons, 
Of  all  sizes,  with  heavy  ttres  rivited  on,  always  on 
hand  and  sold  for  £100  to  $165. 

Having  established  a  Manufactory  to  build  Wagons, 
Beds,  Brahes  and  Seats,  I  am  better  prepared  than 
ever  to  furnish 

Just  the  Kinds  of  Wagons  Needed, 
As  I  make  a  speotalty  of  the  wagon  trade. 

The  attention  oI.Deaiers  is  especially  requested. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

16v3-3m  E.  E.  AMES,  General  Agent. 

Factory  and  Depot,  217  and  219  K  street,  Sacramento. 


Thimble-Skein  Farm  Wagons. 


3  in  Running  Gear.  .$90 
3%  "  "  "...  96 
3^  "         "            "     ..  .100 

4       ...110 


JUST    RECEIVED    FROM 

THE      CELEBRATED      ZTJFELT     &     CO., 

Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis.,  established  in  1850.    Also  the 

Celebrated    La   Belle    Wagon, 

Manufactured  by  FARNSWORTH,  WOODWARD  &  CO., 
At  Fon  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Price  List  of  either  of  the  above  named  Wagons. 

3  in  Thimble  Skein.  .$120 
3H  "  "  "  ..  125 
3)4  "        "              "     ••  130 

4  "        "  •■     ..  140 
Above  prices  include  Box 

and  Top-Box,  Spring-Seat, 

Brake,   Double  and  Single- 

Trees,   Stay   Chains,  Neck-        Above     prices      include 

Yoke  and  Wrench,     Racks    Double   and   Single-Trees, 

with   California  Brakes,  in     Stay     Chains,    Neck-Yoke 

lieu  of  Boxes,  $5additional.     and  Wrench. 

All  sizes  of  Wagons  with  Boxes,  Brakes  and  Spring 
Seats,  or  without.  All  Wagons  are  manufactured  to  my 
order  for  this  coast,  and  are  warranted  for  two  years  in 
any  climate,  and  will  be  delivered  on  board  of  any  boat 
or  railroad  cars  free  of  expense  to  the  purchaser. 

DAVID    D.    MILLER'S, 

IMPORTER    AND    MANUFACTURER, 


715  Market  street,  near  Third,. 
10v4-9n 


....San  Francisco. 


Farm    Wagons. 
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E.   GOTJLE, 

San  Quentin,  Cal. 


JACKSON  MICHIGAN  WAGONS  are  known  to  be 
the  best  FARM  and  TEAM  Wagons  sold  on  the  PacXFIO 

Coast.    Send  for  Certificates.    The 

JACKSON    WAGON 

Received  the  FIRST  PREMIUM,  1871,  at  the  State  Fair, 
Michigan,  over  the  Stutlebaker  and  all  others. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made  in  our 
Wagons  now  arriving.  Our  large  Two-horse  and  Four- 
horse  Wagons  have  heavier  tires,  broader  and  deeper 
felloes,  and  extra  iron  braces,  making  them  tho 

ISo.**t    anrt    IVIost    C?oi«i>lote 

FARM  and  TEAM  WAGONS  ever  sold  on  this  coast.  We 
sell  gearing  only;  Or  fitted  up  with  California  Racks  and 
Brakes,  Spring  Scat,  etc.,  or  with  Eastern  double  side- 
box  bodies.  Persons  ordering  will  get  Wagons  at  SAME 
PRICES  as  if  here— WARRANTED  perfect  and  Complete  ill 
every  respect,  llnying  strictly  for  cash  and  in  large 
quantities  (twelve  ear  loads  on  the  way),  we  are  enabled 
to  sell,  Wholesale  or  Retail,  at  very  Low  Prices. 
N.  B. — Warranted  for  Three  Years. 

J.  D.  ARTHUR  &  SON.. 

Comer  California  and  Davis  streets, 
fivi-lamllin  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


To    Parties    About    Building. 


tion.    Address 
0-v24-sa 


A    person    who     is 
competent  to   prepare 

plans  and  take  charge 
of  the  construction  of 
Dwellings, Mills, Bridg- 
es, or  other  architec- 
tural improvements, 
will  make  favorable 
engagements  with  per- 
sons or  corporations  in 
the  city  or  the  interior. 
Has  had  full  experience 
on  this  coast,  and  can 
insure  good  satisfac- 
EDW.  W.  TIPFT, 
No.  C2G  Jessie  street,  Sau  Francisco 
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A  f  IB  ST  CUss  I 

^v//ttrau/oA/e  Jo  ut$ 

Each  Issue  Contaess 

Sixteen  well  filled  pages. 

Original  and  Choice  Engravings. 

Editorials  on  Home  Industries. 

On  various  kiuds  of  Stock-rearing. 

On  Horticulture  and  Gardening. 

Correspondence  from  Farming  Districts. 

Answers  and  hints  to  Correspondents  about 

Local  Farming. 
Good  Health  and  Useful  Information. 
Reports  of  Farming  Clubs. 
Mechanical  and  Scientific  progress. 
Agricultural  Notes  from  all  quarters. 
Domestic  Produce  Markets. 
Home  Circle. 
Domestic  Economy. 

Mechanical  Hints  and  Domestic  Receipts. 
Home  and  Farm  Matters. 

Affording,  in  all,  more  of  real  instructive  and 
profitable  matter  for  general  readers  than 
any  other  weekly  on  this  side  of  the  Conti- 
nent. 

The  Pacific  Bubal  Pbess  is  now  in  its  fourth 
volume.  Its  columns  contain  a  large  amount 
of  original  information  upon  the  different 
branches  of  husbandry  on  this  coast.  Its  great 
variety  of  contents  is  properly  systemized  for 
the  convenience  of  the  reader,  and  ably  pre- 
pared in  pleasing  language  and  style.  Each 
number  contains  something  of  rare  interest  to 
every  member  of  the  household. 

The  state  of  this  new  field  of  agriculture,  so 
different  from  all  others;  the  new  and  improved 
methods  of  farming  necessary  here;  and  the 
absence  of  any  published  record  of  farming  and 
rural  experience  on  this  coast,  form  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  which  render  a  really 
good  journal  of  greater  importance  to  farmers 
here  than  are  similar  issues  to  farmers  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

The  Pacific  Bubal  Pbess  has  been  heartily 
received  and  well  patronized,  and  its  liberal 
success  enables  us  to  improve  and  enrich  its 
columns  from  month  to  month. 

Its  reading  and  advertising  matter  is  entirely 
chaste.  All  farmers  should  subscribe  without 
delay.  Every  household  should  enjoy  its  richly 
filled  pages. 

Subscription,  in  advance,  $4  a  year.  Single 
copies  10  cts.  Four  single  copies,  of  late  dates, 
sent  postpaid  for  25  cts.     Address 

DEWEY    &    CO., 
Publishers,  No.  338  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  canvass 
every  town  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  Mining:  and 
Scien  1  ific  Press,  Pacific  Rubal  Press,  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  Mercantile  Director.  Experienced 
canvassers  preferred.  Good  men  can  make  large  wa- 
ges, besides  learning  much  and  improving  their  talents. 


POPULAR    MUSIC    BOOKS. 

Now  select  the  Music  Books  needed  durirg  the  next 
Autumn,  and  agreeably  occupy  your  Summer  Leisure 
in  examining,  playing  and  singing  from  them. 
THE  STANDARD  I    Price  $1.50;  $13.50  per  doz. 

Destinod  to  be  the  Banner  Church  Mumc  Book  of 

the    Season,     dingers,    leaders,    teachers!     "Rally 

round  the  banner!" 
SPARKLING  RUBIESI    Price  35  cents. 

For  Sabbath  Schools.    None  better. 
Till'.  PILGRIM'S  HARPI    Price  60  cents. 

lor  Vestries  and  Player  Meetings.    Unexcelled. 

Take  with  you,  for  entertainment  at  Summer  Resorts, 
THE  MUSICAL  TREASURE. 
225  pages  of  new  and  popular  Songs  and  Pianaforte 
pieces,  or 
SHOWER  OF  PEARLS. 

Full  of  the  best  Vocal  Duets.    Or, 
OPERATIC  PEARLS. 

Full  of  the  best  Opera  Songs.    Or, 
PIANIST'S  ALBUM. 

Full  of  the  best  Piano  pieces.    Or, 
PIANO-FORTE  GEMS. 

Full  of  the  best  Piano  pieces. 
Each  of  the  above  five  books  costs  $2.50  in  boards,  or 
$3.00  in   cloth.    Has  more  than  200  large  pages  full  of 
popular  music,  and  either  book  is  a  most  entertaining 
companion  to  a  lover  of  music. 

Specimens  of  the  STANDARD  sent,  for  the  present, 
post-paid,  for  $1.25,  and  of  the  other  books  for  the  re- 
tail price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


R.  M.  CHAMBERLIN  &  CO., 

COMMISSION 

Merchants 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

Flour,     Grain, 

WOOL, 
Hides,  Butter, 

Eggs,  Etc.,  Etc. 

N.  B.  — Office  of 
the  Oil  Cake  Meal 
Oo. 

SEEDS  of  all  kinds  advised  and  furnished  by  appli- 
cation. 

228  Clay  Street,  near  Front. 
flhri  Iw 


IPlxoeniix:    Iron    Works. 


MAKUFACTOKY      OF" 


Iron  Doors  and  Shutters, 

Wrought  Iron  Girders, 

Prison  Cells, 


Bank  Vaults,  and 

Bank  Locks. 

A    LARGE    ASSORTMENT    OF     SAFES    OF    ALL     KINDS    CONSTANTLY 

ON    HAND. 

ALL  KINDS   OF   HOUSE   SMITH    WORK,  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  MONITOR  SAFES, 
FIRE   AND    BURGLAR-PROOF    SAFES. 

JONATHAN    KITTREDGE, 

Nos.  18  and  20  Fremont  Street,  Near  Market,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price  List.  7v4-lam5mbp 


ANNUAL    EXHIBITION    OF    THE 

BAY      DISTRICT       HORTICULTURAL       SOCIETY 

OF     CALIFORNIA, 

To   be  held  at   their  New  and  Magnificent  Hall,  Corner  of  Post  and  Stockton  Streets, 

SAN    FBANCISCO. 


The  Hall  is  well  arranged  and  will  hold  over  8,000  people. 

The  exhibition  will  open  on  THURSDAY,  August  22d,  and  continue  for  fifteen  days. 

The  members  of  the  Horticultural  Society  are  determined  to  make  this  the  grandest  and  most  attractive 

exh  ibition  ever  held  on  this  coast,  and  will  introduce  many  new  and  pleasing  features. 

Over  two  thousand  dollars  in  cash  premiums  will  be  awarded  for  collections  of  plants,  flowers,  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Application  for  space  should  be  made  early  to  the  undersigned,  at  his  office  or  by  mail. 

Articles  competing  far  premiums  must  be  entered  on  or  before  Tuesday,  August  20th,  and  delivered  before 
12  o'clock  on  Thursday,  August  22d. 

For  Premium  List,  Rules  and  Regulations,  and  for  all  particulars,  apply  to 

F.  A.  MILLER,  Secretary, 
aug3-3t  Between  the  hours  of  4  and  5  p.  m.    Room  9,  No.  622  Clay  street. 


GUAVA  AND  MANGO  SEEDS. 

Just  received,  a  fresh  supply  of  Sweet,  Strawberry, 
and  Socr  GUAVA;  MANGO  ;  MANGOSTEEN ;  fine 
PALMS.  Also  a  fine  collection  of  Seeds  of  rare  Sand- 
wich Island  Plants  ;  Australian  Blue  Gum  Tree 
Seed,  and  five  other  sorts  ;  a  general  assortment  of 
SEEDS,  rare  PLANTS,  BULBS,  etc.    At  the  Old  Stand. 

Catalogues,  per  mail,  free.       E.  E.  MOORE, 
425  Washington  street, 

5v4-4t  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"WILCOX'S 

IMPROVED    STEAM    WATER     LIFTER, 

With  neither  Engine,  Piston,  or  Plunger. 

The  most  Simple ,  Durable,  and  In  al 
respects  the  most  Economical  of  all 
Steam  Pumps.  Uses  the  same  steam 
twice  instead  of  once.  Any  person  can 
run  it.  They  are  used  on  the  Central 
and  Western  Pacific  R.  R.  from  Oakland 
to  Ogden.  They  are  used  for  Water 
Works,  Mining,  Irrigation,  and  all  other  ordinary  pump- 
ing. Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List.  Ad- 
dress ALLEN  WILCOX,  No.  21  Fremont  street,  San 
Francisco.  16v2-3m 


Attention,  Owners  of  Horses. 

The  ZINC  COLLAR  PAD  is 
guaranteed  to  cure  the  worst 
case  of  raw  and  inflamed  sore 
neck  in  Ten  Days,  and  work 
the  Horse  every  day,  or  money 
refunded;  and  will  not  chafe 
or  wear  the  mane  off  of  the 
neck.  For  sale  by  Saddlery, 
Hardware  Establishments  and  Harness  Makers.  Manu- 
factured by  the  ZINC  COLLAR  PAD  CO.,  Buchanan, 
Michigan.  Jvi-n 


IV.    GILMOBE, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Angora    or    Cashmere 
GOATS 

—  OF  — 

PURE    BLOOE 

—  AND  — 

A.Tu'Lu     (.   HADEH. 


For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Location,  fou 
miles  from  Railroad  Station,  connecting  with  all  part 
of  the  State.    For  particulars  address 


6v3-tf 


N.  GILMORE 
El  Dorado,  El  Dorado  county, 
California. 


SOMETHING    NEW. 


We  have  for  sale  the  Right  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  a 
new  and  useful  invention  that  is  needed  .11  every  family. 
It  is  easily  manufactured  and  requires  but  a  small 
amount  of  capital  to  commence  with.  A  number  of  or- 
ders have  already  been  taken,  which  will  be  turned  over 
to  any  party  w  ho  may  purchase  the  patent. 

Samples  can  be  seen  at  our  office,  or  descriptive  circu- 
lars will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

WIE8TER    k    CO., 
17  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Purchasers  please  say  advertised  in  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

ALSO, 

Grass  and  Clover  Seeds. 

ALF  ALFA. 

Trees,   Plants,    Roots,    Etc., 

For  Sale  at  Wholesale  or  Retail  by 

GEO.    F.    SILVKNTKl!, 

No.  317  Washington  Street, 

VT  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

GUANO. 
100  Barrels  Guano  for  Sale, 

In  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 
6v2-ly-16p  GEO.  F.  SILVESTER. 

IMPROVE   YOUR    POULTRY! 

IT  COSTS    NO    MORE  TO   KEEP 

GOOD  FOWLS  THAN 

POOR  ONES. 

Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Circu- 
lar, containing  a  full  description  of 
all  the  best  known  and  most  im- 
proved breeds  of  Poultry,  to 

GEO.  B.  BAYLEY, 

7vl-10p  tf  Box  669,  San  Francisco. 


GLEN  FLORA 

Stock  Breeding  Association. 

Successors  to  C.  CAR.   H.   Parks,  Wankepan,  III.    Or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  Statu  of  Illinois. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

SHORT-HORNED     CATTLE 

Thoroughbred  and  Trotting   Horses,  Cotswold 

Sheep,    Improved    Berkshire,    and 

Pure-Bred   Poultry  in   Great 

'» arieties 


Stock  of  all  kinds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.    Send  for 
Catalogue  giving  full  description.    Address 

c.  c. 

13v3-tf 


PARKS,  Pres't., 

WAC'KEtiAN.  ILL. 


WILLCOX  &   GIBBS 

IMPROVED    NOISELESS 

Family      Sewing       Machine 

IS  THE  BEST  IN  THE  MARKET. 

It  is  the  Most  Simple, 

Easy  to  run  (a  child  can  operate  it) ,  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  sews  the  heaviest  or  lightest  goods,  und 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  variety,  perfec- 
tion and  durability  of  its  work. 

It  is  the  only  Machine 

Making  the  triple-threaded  seam,  with  the  twisted  loos 

stitch,  the  strongest  and  most  elastic  made. 

The   Willcox   &   Gibbs 

Received  the  only  honorable  mention  and  strongrecom* 
mendation  at  the  last  Stockton  Agricultural  Fair. 

Its  Work  Received  the  First  Premium 

At  the  San  Francisco  Mechanics'  Institute  Fair,  1871. 

Don't  Fail  to  Examine. 

JW  PERFECT    SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

Other  Machines  taken  in  part  payment. 
Call  on  or  address 


WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M. 

113  Post  Street,  S.  F. 
22v2-9m 


CO., 


Every 
Description  of 

Farming  ■ 


Machinery 


FOR  THE  HARVEST  OF  '72.  INCLUDING  HOAD LEY'S 
Portable  Engines,  Russell's  Thresh*  rs,  Haines1  Headers, 
Wood's  Prize  Mowers,  Ball's  and  McCormick's  Bespen 
Eirby's  Mowers  and  Reapers,  Header-Wagons,  Stude- 
baker  Farm  Wagons.  Horse-Powers,  Trucks.  Hay- 
Presses,  Horse-Rakes,  Scythes,  Snaths,  Rakes,  Cradles, 
Forks,  Cultivators,  Hay  Cutters,  etc.,  etc.,  all  at  less 
than  invoice  cost,  at  the  old  Farmers'  Agricultural 
Warehouse  and  Machine  Depot  of 

TREADWELL    &    CO., 

Market,  cor.  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 
v3-16d 


THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  has  the  largest  circula- 
tion of  any  weekly  Journal  published  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  Independent  of  a  daily  Issue.  Its 
readers  are  prominent  among  the  most  intelligent,  In- 
dustrious and  thrifty  classes  throughout  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories. 
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Budding  Fruit  Trees. 

Some  time  since  Mr.  Pryal,  an  experienced 
nurseryman,  gave  the  ladies  of  the  Oakland 
Farming  Club  some  experimental  instructions 
regarding  the  budding  of  roses  and  other 
shrubs  and  plants,  which  were  well  received. 
We  now  furnish  for  the  benefit  of  our  general 
readers  the  experiments  shown  by  Mr.  Pryal, 
with  some  others. 

Figure  1  in  our  engraving  represents  a  branch 
of  any  fruit  tree,  in  proper  condition  for  fur- 
nishing buds.  It  is  usual  on  taking  them  from 
the  parent  tree  to  cut  them  with  a  half  an  inch 
of  the  old  wood;  they  will  not  dry  so  quickly, 
when  it  is  desired  to  carry  them  long  distances. 
Another  precaution  against  drying  is  to  clip  off 
the  leaves,  leaving  only  the  stems  half  an  inch 
long.  This  much  of  the  stem  of  the  leaf  is 
quite  necessary,  as  making  it  more  easily  han- 
dled in  the  process  of  budding. 
Suitable  Stocks. 

The  stock  to  be  budded  should  be  of  the 
present  year's  growth  also,  though  if  the  bark 
of  a  two-year  old  stock  is  not  too  thick  and 
hard,  and  peels  freely  from  the  wood,  it  can 
also  be  budded  successfully. 

With  a  thin  sharp  knife  make  a  cross  cut 
with  one  pressure  of  the  blade,  and  then  a 
longitudinal  cut  from  the  middle  of  it  down- 
ward about  an  inch  in  length  just  through  the 
bark,  as  in  figure  2.  Prepare  a  bud  as  in  figure 
3  by  scooping  it  from  the  twig,  and  smoothing 
the  wood  side  down  nearly  to  the  bark,  insert 
it  as  in  figure  4,  downwards,  allowing  the  up- 
per part  to  fit  to  the  bark  of  the  cross  cut. 

Then  bind  it  in  place — figure  5 — with  thin 
strips  of  cloth,  bass  matting  or  even  coarse 
elastic  woolen  yarn  is  sometimes  used.  In  two 
or  three  weeks  loosen  the  bandage  if  the  tree 
is  growing  rapidly,  for  by  that  time  the  bud  has 
made  a  strong  attachment  to  the  stock  if  it  is 
ever  going  to. 

After  Treatment, 

The  usual  plan  pursued  is  to  let  bud  and 
stock  remain  untouched  till  the  next  spring. 
It  is  easy  then  to  see  whether  the  bud  is  alive 
or  not.  If  it  has  dried  and  perhaps  fallen  out, 
the  tree  can  be  whip  grafted  upon  its  top,  and 
no  time  in  the  growth  of  th^  tree  lost.  If  ii,  is 
found  to  be  green,  showing  an  inclination  to 
grow,  cut  off  the  top  of  the  tree  down  to  one 
or  two  inches  of  the  bud,  and  it  will  be  forced 
into  growth  as  soon  as  the  season  will  admit. 

Some  nurserymen  practice  a  method  by 
which  the  bud  is  forced  into  growth  at  an  early 
period.  In  two  weeks  after  the  buds  are  set 
in  August  or  September,  if  the  tree  is  still  mak- 
ing a  rapid  summer  growth,  the  top  of  the  tree 
is  cut  off  down  to  three  or  four  inches  of  the 
bud;  this  causes  an  immediate  putting  forth  of 
the  bud  and  probably  three  or  four  more  of  the 
natural  buds  of  the  stock.  When  these  buds 
with  the  inserted  one,  have  made  a  growth  of 
an  inch,  cut  off  all  but  the  latter  one,  and 
this  will  often  make  a  growth  of  twelve  or  six- 
teen inches  the  same  season. 

Budding  Walnuts. 

It  is  usually  found  difficult  to  bud  the  walnut 
by  the  process  above  given,  on  account  of  the 
large  size  of  the  buds.it  being  difficult  togetthe 
bark  to  cover  well  and  hold  the  buds  in  place. 
Resort  is  usually  had,  therefore,  to  "terminal" 
budding.  This  is  from  our  own  personal  ex- 
perience— best  performed  in  the  spring  when 
the  bark  peels  freely  and  vegetation  is  just 
springing  into  life. 

It  is  necessary  that  both  the  stock  and  the 
shoot  containing  the  terminal  bud  should  be  as 


nearly  as  possible  exactly  of  the  same  size. 
Cut  off  the  stock  to  be  budded;  then  make  a 
cut  around,  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  top 
and  carefully  wring  off  the  bark  whole,  as  in 
figure  6.  Then  cut  off  half  of  the  denuded 
part,  or  down  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  and 
immediately  return  the  bark  to  its  place,  the 
upper  half  of  which  will  now  be  open. 

The  shoot  with  the  terminal  bud  should  be 
about  two  inches  in  length ;  then  from  the  low- 
er end  cut  around  and  wring  off  the  bark,  to  a 
distance  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  as  in  fig- 
ure 7,  and  immediately  insert  the  scion  in  the 
open  bark  of  the  stock. 
Wrap  the  whole  around 
with  waxed  cloth,  which  is 
preferable  to  dry  cloth  or 
bark  of  basswood. 
Annular  Budding. 

This  consists  in  removing 
a  section  of  the  bark    of 
the  stock  quite   round  the 
tree,  as  in   figure  8;  then 
prepare  a  bud  by  making  a 
clean  cut  around  the  stock 
from  which  the  bud  is  taken,  a  little  above  and 
below  a  bud,  then   slit  the   same    lengthwise  a 
little   distance  to  one  side  of   the  bud  and  care- 
fully remove  the  annular  ring  of  bark  and  the 
bud  attached  as  in  figure  9;  spring  it  open  and 

3  9 


stalk.  The  reason  given  for  and  against,  being 
with  one  that  the  leaf  helps  to  draw  the  nour- 
ishment from  the  stock  to  and  into  the  bud, 
with  another  that  the  leaf  can  only  serve  to  ex- 
haust the  bud  and  cause  it  to  dry  more  rapidly 
than  it  would  without  it. 


THE 


The  Army   Worm. 

Entomologists  would  tell  us  that  "army 
worm"  was  simply  the  vulgar  name  for  the 
Leucania  unipuncla.  However  vulgar  it  may 
be,  we  prefer  to  say  army  worm,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  grass  worm.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  when  it  appears  to  the 
injury  of  the  agriculturist, 
it  comes  in  countless  thou- 
sands or  millions,  and 
voraciously  devours  all  veg- 
etation in  the  form  of  leaf 
or  grass  in  its  progress. 

Having  made  havoc  of 
the  fields  in  which  they 
first  issue  from  the  pupa' 
state,  they  take  up  their 
march  for  adjoining  fields 
in  countless  multitudes 


ARMY    WORM. 

and  lay  waste  as  they  advance,  everything 
green  that  they  can  appropriate,  nor  are 
they  at  all  delicate  in  their  tastes  or  very 
discriminating.  Their  general  habit  is  to 
travel  and  devour  by  night,  hiding  as  best  they 
8  7  10 


put  it  in  position  on  the  stock  and  bind  as  with 
other  budding. 

This  is  a  method  practiced  more  by  the  ama- 
teur nurseryman  than  others,  and  is  applicable 
to  trees  with  thick  bark  and  large  buds  like 
most  of  the  nut-bearing  trees.  In  the  hands  of 
a  skillful  manipulator  it  is  practiced  with  singu- 
lar success. 

Budding  Herbaceous  Plants. 

This  method  is  often  pursued  with  roses  and 
other  bushes  in  which  the  wood  is  extremely 
soft  or  porous  or  has  a  large  pith,  and  with 
which  a  difficulty  often  occurs  in  getting  the 
bark  to  peel.  These  woods  are  more  surely 
budded  by  simply  scooping  out  a  bud  in"  form 
like  figure  10,  and  making  a  corresponding 
cavity  in  the  stock  as  in  figure  11;  place  the 
bud  in  position  and  bind  as  in  ordinary  shield 
budding,  the  method  first  described. 

Instead  of  scooping  out  the  bud  lengthwise  of 
the  twig,  some  practice  taking  it  transversely 
or  across  it,  and  then  removing  a  correspond- 
ing section  from  the  stock,  insert  the  bud  and 
tie  fast.  In  whatever  way  it  is  done,  the  great 
point  to  be  secured  is,  the  bringing  together  as 
perfectly  as  possible,  corresponding  portions  of 
the  inner  bark  of  both  the  stock  and  bud. 

Some  florists  insist  upon  leaving  the  entire 
leaf  attached  to  the  inserted  bud;  others  clip 
off  the  half  of  it,  whilst  others  are  as  certain 
that  after  the  bud  is  inserted  and  fastened,  that 
it  is  better  to  clip  away  the  entire  leaf  and  its 


can  by  day;  but  if  famishing  for  food,  will 
travel  by  day. 

The  van  of  the  army  of  invaders  and  devou- 
rers  advances  at  the  rate  of  from  two  to  six 
rods  an  hour;  so  that  unless  discovered  in  sea- 
son will  often  do  great  damage  before  their  pres- 
ence is  known  or  suspected.  The  best  bar  to  their 
progress  is  a  double  furrow,  in  depth,  by  the 
plow,  leaving  a  perpendicular  or  slightly  over- 
hanging side  which  they  are  unablo  to  ascend. 

When  a  multitude  have  collected  in  the  ditch, 
sprinkle  dry  straw  over  them  and  fire  it,  which 
kills  them  and  leaves  the  ditch  open  and  ready 
for  another  legion  of  the  advancing  army, 
which  a  few  times  repeated  destroys  the  greater 
part  moving  in  that  direction. 

The  eggs  from  which  are  hatched  the  pupso, 
are  deposited  by  a  moth  or  miller  in  shape  and 
size,  as  represented  by  the  cut.  They  are  more 
usually  depositod  on  dry  uplands  in  seasons 
in  which  a  wet  winter  has  been  preceded  by  a 
succession  of  dry  ones,  the  accumulated  moths 
of  the  dry  winters  being  forced  out  of  their 
low  land  breeding  places,  by  excessive  moisture 
and  seek  better  grounds  in  which  to  secure  the 
perpf  tuatiou  of  their  kind. 


In  such  cases  they  go  as  an  army  of  millers, 
generally  unseen,  because  their  flight  is  in  the 
night,  and  lighting  down  upon  a  given  spot  de- 
posit their  countless  eggs,  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  around  the  stalks,  and  among  any 
species  of  vegetation  they  may  find.  On 
hatching,  and  whilequite  small,  they  require  but 
little  food  and  move  but  little;  in  a  few  days, 
however,  they  become  ravenous,  and  take  up 
their  line  of  march. 

They  are  common  to  many  parts  of  the  At- 
lantic States  at  certain  seasons,  and  a  variety  of 
the  same  species  is  known  in  California,  and  an 
army  of  them  in  the  space  of  a  few  days  we  are 
informed,  not  many  weeks  since,  destroyed  to 
the  extent  of  200  acres  of  sugar  beets  for  the 
Sacramento  Beet  Sugar  Company  at  their  farm 
four  or  five  miles  east  of  Sacramento,  before 
their  ravages  could  be  checked. 

However,  the  company  still  have  a  thousand 
or  more  acres  of  beets,  and  will  turn  off  sugar 
in  a  few  weeks  and  the  months  following  by  the 
thousands  of  barrels. 


State,  District  and  County  Agricultural 
Fairs. 

California  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  Sac- 
ramento, September  19th  to  28th  inclusive.  C. 
F.  Reed,  President;  Maj.  Beck,  Secretary;  I.  N. 
Hoag,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Bay  District  Horticultural  Society,  at  San 
Francisco,  August  22d  to  September  7th  inclu- 
sive. 

Northern  District  Fair,  at  Marysville,  Septem- 
ber 2d  to  8th  inclusive. 

Sonoma  and  Marin  District  Agricultural 
Society,  at  Petaluma,  September  9th  to  14th 
inclusive. 

Contra  Costa  County  Agricultural  Society, 
at  Pacheco,  September  9th  to  13th   inclusive. 

Farmers'  Club  Fair  at  Santa  Cruz,  October 
10th  to  12th  inclusive. 

Humboldt  County  Agricultural  Society,  at 
Eureka,  September  25th  to   27th  inclusive. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Agricultural  Society,  at 
Stockton,  September  10th  to  13th  inclusive. 

San  Jose'  Valley  Fair,  at  San  Jose,  September 
2d  to  7th  inclusive. 

American  Institute  Fair,  at  New  York,  Com- 
mencing September  14th. 

Montana  Agricultural  Society,  Soptomber  22d 
to  27th  inclusive. 

Washington  Territory,  A.  M.  &  A.  F.  Socie- 
ty, September  18th,  and  will   continue    4  days. 

National  Industrial  Exposition,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  September  5th  to  October  25th  inclu- 
sive. 

The  Branch  Insane  Asylum. 

The  Commissioners,  Shurtleff,  Wilson  and 
Smith,  appointed  to  select  a  site  for  the  Branch 
Insane  Asylum,  having  decided  upon  Napa  as 
the  most  eligible  location,  it  required  but  the 
approval  of  the  Governor  and  Dr.  Logan,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Board  of  Health,  to  definitely  fix 
the  location. 

Dr.  Logan,  having  visited  the  locality  and 
examined  its  surroundings  and  given  the  matter 
his  careful  consideration,  filed  his  report  with 
the  Governor,  indorsing  the  action  of  the  Com- 
missioners, which,  receiving  the  sanction  of 
Governor  Booth,  determines  Napa  as  the  site 
of  the  Branch  Insane  Asylum.  Wo  congratu- 
the  people  of  Napa  on  the  result. 

Califohnia  Skeplin«  Potatoes. — The  samplo 
of  potatoes  presented  tho  Oakland  Farming 
Club  for  naming  (as  noticed  in  our  report  of 
that  society),  seem  really  to  be  a  choice  pro- 
duct. They  are  of  white  color,  fair  skin,  and 
(inn  solid  body.  The  convex  eyes  give  the 
tuber  a  fairer  appearance,  and  we  should  judge 
would  enhance  their  commercial  value  over  the 
indented  eyes  which  cause  more  or  less  waste 
in  peeling. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Steam  Plowing. 

Editors  Rural  Press: — In  your  excellent 
paper  of  tho  current  week,  is  an  article  making 
inquiries  as  to  the  relative  values  of  horse  and 
steam  plowing,  you  say :  We  have,  of  California 
invention  and  made  right  at  home,  gangs  of 
three  plows  each,  that  with  six  horses  and  one 
man  to  sit  upon  the  gang  and  drive,  can  do 
good  work,  and  they  do  it  to  a  depth  of  soil 
sufficient  for  the  production  of  all  our  grain 
crops  to  perfection.  Now  take  two  of  these 
gangs,  and  wo  have  two  men  and  twelve  horses 
cutting  a  width  of  six  furrows;  the  wages  of  the 
two  men  at  $2.50  per  day  amounting  to  $5. 

Is  there  a  steam  plow  in  the  world  cutting 
six  furrows  in  width,  that  can  be  operated  by 
just  two  common  plowmen,  or  at  the  same  cost, 
of  five  dollars  per  day,  and  be  run  at  a  cost  for 
fuel  and  attendance  so  much  less  than  the 
twelve  horses,  as  to  make  it,  capital  and  all 
considered,  gTeatly  superior  to  horse-power  ? 
Comparative  Cost. 

I  will  make  a  comparison  between  the  dou- 
ble engine  system,  and  your  horse  power.  By 
recent  advices  from  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety's show,  held  last  month  in  England,  at  a 
public  test  of  portable  engines,  3  pounds  of 
coal  is  required  for  a  dynamometrical  horse 
power  per  hour.  This  was  the  average  taken 
from  five  of  the  best  makers.  Now  we  will  take 
two  engines  capable  of  working  up  to  50  dyna- 
mometrical horse  power  each,  one  of  the  en- 
gines being  stationary  while  the  other  is  work- 
ing, the  continuous  power  of  both  engines  will 
be  50  horses;  we  will  allow  1  pound  of  coal  per 
horse  power  per  hour  for  radiation  and  moving 
into  position. 

Fifty  horse  power  at  4  pounds  of  coal  per 
horse  power  per  hour,  with  coal  at  12  dollars 
per  ton  for  10  hours  work — $  12;  3  men  and  2 
boys  wages,  $13;  oil  and  tallow  $3,  total  $28. 

To  do  the  same  amount  of  work  by  horses  it 
will  require  8  gangs  of  plows,  48  horses  feed 
per  day,  $19;  8  men's  wages,  $20;  total  $39. 
Leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  steam  for  one 
days  work,  of  11  dollars. 

Does  Better  Work. 

There  is  another  advantage  in  steam  plowing, 
although  it  is  not  generally  appreciated,  and 
that  is,  the  steam  driven  implement  in  going  at 
a  great  rate  of  speed,  is  much  better  adapted 
for  teariug  and  breaking  up  the  ground  and 
leaving  it  in  a  better  condition  for  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  or  receiving  seed,  etc. 

Steam  cultivation  is  not  confined  to  England 
and  Egypt,  you  will  find  it  working  to  great 
advantage  in  nearly  every  country  in  the  world. 
In  Louisiana,  in  working  with  mule  power  the 
yield  was  800  lbs.  of  sugar  per  acre.  In  work- 
ing on  the  same  land  with  steam,  the  yield  was 
increased  to  2,000  lbs.  per  acre. 

Again  on  public  trials  between  horses  and 
steam,  in  Austria,  6  acres  was  plowed  by  horses 
and  G  acres  by  steam,  in  the  same  fields,  to  the 
same  depth;  the  result  of  the  yield  was  from  20 
to  70  per  cent,  more  for  the  steam  cultivated 
fields. 

Can  Work  Day  and  Night. 

A  set  of  engines  with  plows,  cultivators,  har- 
rows, etc.,  will  cost  $9,000.  And  as  the  engines 
are  made  to  work  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
they  will  be  equal  to  a  double  shift  of  horses, 
therefore  what  will  be  the  cost  of  96  good 
horses,  16  gang  plows,  cultivators,  harrows, 
harness,  etc. 

The  engines  are  also  ready  at  a  moments  no- 
tice for  propelling  any  kind  of  machinery, 
where  concentrated  power  is  required;  in  this 
case  no  comparison  need  be  made  with  horses; 
48  horses,  will  pull  24  plows.  The  steam  engine 
will  pull  8  furrows  at  once,  at  three  times  the 
speed  of  the  horse  implement,  doing  exactly 
the  same  amount  of  work.     Alex.  Campbell. 

Washington,  Yolo  Co.,  Aug.  11th,  1872. 

We  are  pleased  to  hear  from  our  corespond- 
ent on  the  subject  of  plowing  by  steam,  and  we 
certainly  wish  to  see  it  a  success.  We  have 
personally  seen  Fowler's  steam  plows  at  work 
in  England,  Belgium,  and  France;  but  never 
saw  one  of  them  cutting  eight  furrows  at  once. 
The  most  we  ever  saw  was  a  double  gang  of 
eight  plows,  four  right  handed  and  four  left, 
of  course  only  four  cutting  at  a  time. 

There  is  no  point  on  which  we  think  our 
correspondent  has  not  given  the  subject  suffi- 
cient thought.  For  instance,  we  saw  Fowler's 
steam  plows,  going  at  the  rate  of  three  miles 
an  hour,  and  doing  as  good  or  better  work  than 
horses  going  at  the  same  speed;  both  doing  the 
work  well ;  but  when  Fowler's  plows  were  put 
to  a  speed  of  five  miles  an  hour  the  work  was 
not  nearly  as  well  done,  and  at  six  miles  an  hour 
the  furrows  were  thrown  much  of  the  time 
twice  over,  and  oftentimes  entirely  out  of  place, 
across  the  second  and  on  to  the  third  furrow. 

So  that  to  say  that  steam  will  draw  its  plows 
three  times  as  fast  as  horses,  it  is  simplw  draw- 
ing them  faster  than  is  required  to  do  good 
work. 

No  one  can  be  more  ready,  to  hail  the  intro- 


duction of  a  successful  steam  plow,  cutting  eight 
furrows  at  once,  than   would  be  the  proprietors 
of  the  Press,  and  we  sincerely  hope  to 
accomplishment,  at  an  early  day. 

Sacramento  County. 

Editors  Press: — Your  paper,  which  comes 
regular,  is  a  pleasant  visitor  to  our  homes,  and 
its  contents  eagerly  sought;  for  they  contain 
always  something  new  and  refreshing.  I  no- 
ticed in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Webster  at  the 
Oakland  Club  of  July  26th,  that  his  objection 
to  raising  barley  hay  was  on  account  of  the 
beards  hurting  the  mouths  of  horses.  I  agree 
with  him  in  that,  for  on  examining  the  mouths  of 
my  horses  last  week,  I  found  them  badly  cut, 
and  the  beards  working  into  their  gums.  I  at 
once  made  a  strong  solution  of  alum  and  vine- 
gar, and  swabed  them  three  or  four  times  a  day ; 
now  they  are  pretty  well. 

The  subject  of  manures  being  saved  and  col- 
lected, was  spoken  of.  I  think  it  is  a  question 
of  vast  importance  to  the  farmers  of  California, 
for  this  cropping  off  system,  and  not  replacing 
some  fertilizing  material,  will  deteriorate  the  land 
and  will  at  last  run  out.  Gather  a  compost  heap 
near  your  barn,  of  barnyard  manure,  lime, 
ashes,  sand,  decomposing  material,  etc.,  and 
let  it  rot,  by  fall  you  have  a  fertilizer  which 
will  show  wonders  in  your  crops  and  be  highly 
beneficial  to  the  soil 

In  your  "Editorial  Notes"  of  August  3d,  you 
speak  of  visiting  the  vineyard  of  D.  N.  Har- 
wood,  of  San  Jose,  and  the  mode  of  pruning 
the  Catawba  grape,  a  different  way  than  usual, 
i.  e.,  leaving  the  canes  three  feet  long,  instead 
of  two  or  three  eyes.  Last  year  I  tried  my 
Reislings — cutting  them  from  four  to  six  eyes 
long;  this  year  I  was  pleased  with  the  result, 
for  they  are  bearing  twice  the  quantity.  I 
shall  try  the  experiment  on  my  Catawba  ami 
Orleans — they  do  not  bear  so  full  as  others — 
the  usual  way  of  trimming,  and  if  there  is  a 
better  system  why  not  adopt  it.  We  have  had 
some  scorching  weather,  so  much  that  the 
farmers  complain  of  their  grapes  being  hurt; 
the  Muscat  and  Hamburg,  especially.  I  don't 
think  the  crops  are  up  to  their  usual  quantity, 
at  least  the  Mission  variety.  Take  the  season 
through,  I  do  not  know  of  a  year  when  we  have 
been  blessed  with  such  a  cool  season.  I  would 
like  many  more  of  the  same  sort.  o.  e. 

Sacramento  Co.,  Aug.  9,  1872. 


Normandy  Pippins. 

Editors  Press: — Cannot  some  Frenchman 
tell  your  readers  how  to  dry  apples  whole,  as 
they  are  dried  in  France,  and  exported  to  Eng- 
land under  the  above  name?  I  never  saw  any 
other  kind  of  dried  apples  in  Europe,  where 
apple  "sass"  is  unknown,  I  believe.  The  Nor- 
mandy pippins  are  of  a  light  brown  color,  and 
are  packed  in  boxes  between  layers  of  paper. 

Gently  stewed  in  a  syrup  of  sugar,  spices  and 
lemon  juice  they  form  a  toothsome  dish  for 
dessert.  (Why  will  Americans  persist  in  calling 
dessert,  the  course  of  sweets  and  fruits  after  din- 
ner, as  though  it  were  desert,  a  howling  wil- 
derness.) They  might  form  an  additional  ar- 
ticle of  export.  E.  Berwick. 

We  concur  with  the  views  of  our  corres- 
pondent as  regards  the  toothsomeness  of  the 
Normandy  Pippin  prepared  as  above.  But 
Americans  already  are  preparing  both  apples  and 
pears  in  a  superior  way,  by  coring  and  paring 
them — otherwise  whole — before  drying  them. 
With  any  of  the  many  improved  drying  appar- 
atus now  in  use,  in  which  a  current  of  heated 
air  is  employed,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  drying 
apples  or  pears  of  the  largest  size,  and  for 
some  purposes  are  better  than  when  sliced  or 
quartered.  There  are  now  also,  excellent  ma- 
chines for  both  paring  and  coring  apples  and 
pears. 

Artesian  Wells. 

Editors  Press: — It  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  this  valley  if  we  could  have  artesian 
wells,  and  thinking  it  probable  artesian  water 
could  be  found,  we  wish  to  procure  all  the  in- 
formation possible  on  the  subiect  with  a  view 
to  forming  a  company  to  try  the  experiment. 
Now,  as  such  information  would  probably  be 
of  interest  to  many  of  your  readers  in  other 
parts  of  the  State,  could  you  not  give  us  a  trea- 
ties on  artesians  with  all  the  particulars  of  kind 
of  machinery  used  in  boring  with  expense  of 
pipe,  etc.  What  has  been  the  expense  per  foot 
of  boring  them  in  San  Jose  and  elsewhere;  or, 
by  directing  where  such  information  could  be 
found,  you  would  oblige  some  of  us. 

Can  you  tell  how  much  water  one  pound  of 
coal  will  raise  any  given  hight  ?  Such  informa- 
tion has  been  published,  but  we  do  not  know 
where  to  look  for  it.  The  great  want  of  this 
country  being  cheap  and  reliable  irrigation,  we 
want  to  find  out  what  experience  with  good 
machinery  has  done.         Isaac  B.  Rumford. 

Piano,  Tulare  county,  Cal. 

Here  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  business  and  who  has  ex- 
perience in  boring  such  wells,  who  has  per- 
haps the  tools,  and  possibly  wants  a  job  to  sink 
a  few  or  any  number  of  wells,  to  communicate 
direct  with  the  enquirer  or  through  the  medium 
of  the  Rural  Press. 


California  Beet  Sugar. 

The  New  York  Tr&nttu  has  a  traveling  cor- 
respondent who,  having  given  his  attention 
to  the  beet  sugar  interest  of  California,  writes: 
The  beet  grows  so  well  in  Southern  California 
that  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  State  will  make, 
in  a  few  years,  a  very  large  quantity  of  beet 
sugar.  There  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  two 
beet  sugar  manufactories  now  in  California. 
One  of  those  lies  four  miles  east  of  Sacramento. 
It  is  completely  furnished,  and  its  manager 
is  a  German  engineer  of  approved  ex- 
perience and  skiU  in  the  business,  who  has 
been  brought  out  by  the  company.  I  walked 
with  him  over  the  factory  and  rode  over  the 
beet  fields. 

The  machinery  used  is  of  the  latest  and  best 
kind'.  What  struck  me  here,  as  it  has  in  other 
California  manufactories,  is  the  great  ad- 
vantage they  have  in  not  being  obliged  to  use 
any  precaution  against  host,  cold  and  snow. 
Machinery  must,  of  course,  be  well  bedded  and 
braced;  but  otherwise  a  manufacturing  build- 
ing in  this  part  of  the  State  may  be  as  slight 
and  airy  as  you  please,  and  thus  a  large  expense 
is  saved. 

Here,  for  instance, the waterused  in  the  differ- 
ent processes  is  pumped  up  into  the  upper  story 
from  an  artesian  well  150  feet  deep.  The  pump 
stands  in  a  shed — the  water  pipes  run  up  on 
the  outside  of  the  building.  The  storage-house 
for  beets  is  by  no  means  such  a  frost-proof 
structure  as  it  would  have  to  be  with  us.  It 
seems  to  me  that  these  advantages,  arising  out 
of  a  mild  climate,  will  do  somewhat — how 
much,  I  cannot  tell — to  counterbalance  the 
higher  prices  of  labor  in  this  country.  In 
other  respects,  the  climate,  too,  appears  to  be 
singularly  favorable  to  the  seccessful  culture  of 
the  beet,  and  the  development  in  it  of  the  great- 
est quantity  of  saccharine  matter. 

The  seasons  in  this  State  are  certain  and 
sharply  marked.  The  rains  begin  in  Novem- 
ber, ileets,  which  in  France  are  sown  be- 
tween April  24th  and  May  10th,  are  here 
sown  is  January  and  February.  Voelcker,  a 
writer  of  authority  on  this  subject,  states  that 
the  more  rain  falls  on  the  land  during  the  first 
two.month  of  the  growth  of  the  beet,  the  bet- 
ter the  crop  is  likely  to  be — if  a  dry  season  fol- 
lows. 

Now,  in  California,  all  the  rain-fall  of  the 
year  occurs  from  November  to  April,  aud  after 
April — that  is  to  say,  when  the  beet  begins 
to  require  a  dry  season,  to  develop  its  saccha- 
rine quality— comes  here  the  dry  season,  when 
rain  is  so  absolutely  unknown,  that  during  the 
summer,  the  farmers  leave  their  grain  piled 
up  in  bags  along  the  railroad,  often  two  or 
three  months.  The  rain-fall  and  the  absence 
of  rain  come  with  precision  and  certainty,  at 
the  proper  times,  for  the  beet. 
Capital  Employed. 
The  Sacramento  Beet  Sugar  Company  have 
expended,  in  building  machinery,  and  540 
acres  of  choice  land,  $225,000.  They  have 
rented  other  land,  so  that  they  have  sown  with 
beets,  this  season,  1,100  acres,  from  which  they 
hope  to  get  an  average  of  ten  tons  of  beets  to 
the  acre.  In  France,  they  get  from  12  to  15 
tons  to  the  acre.  The  1,100  acres  planted  this 
year  will  employ  the  factory  about  eight  months, 
and  the  manager  hopes  to  turn  out  at  least  10,- 
000  barrels  of  sugar  this  year. 

Only  the  whitest  sugar  is  made.  A  ton  of 
beets  ought  to  yield  a  barrel  of  sugar.  The  re- 
fuse of  the  beet  is  fed  to  stock,  and  I  saw  cows 
leaving  green  grass  and  grain  to  eat  this  ba- 
gasse. A  milkman  told  me  that  cows  fed  on  this 
refuse  made  good  butter  and  milk ;  but  I  should 
think  it  would  be  found  especially  valuable  for 
fattening  cattle.  For  this  it  is  much  used  in 
France,  a  little  grain  being  fed  only  for  a  few 
days  before  the  beasts  are  sent  to  the  sham- 
bles. 

As  population  increases  in  California,  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  beet  sugar  making  will 
become  one  of  the  most  profitable  and  one  of 
the  most  important  industries  in  the  State. 
That  it  has  had  an  important  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  preservation  of  the  land,  and  largely 
increased  the  wealth  of  the  farmers  who  have 
engaged  in  it,  in  France  and  Germany,  is  well 
known,  and  in  California,  where  so  much  of 
the  land  is,  year  after  year,  sown  with  wheat, 
it  will  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  farmers,  and 
encourage  a  more  solid  and  thrifty  style  of 
farming  to  introduce  this  culture. 

At  present  it  is  necessary  for  a  manufacturer 
to  raise  his  own  beets,  just  as  the  vineyardist 
makes  his  own  wine,  but  a  sounder  system  will 
come  in,  as  factories  increase,  under  which  the 
manufacturer  will  contract  for  beets  grown  by 
farmers.  In  some  parts  of  Europe  this  is  done 
to  a  great  extent,  and  the  farmer  is  guaranteed 
a  certain  price  per  ton  for  his  beets,  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  conforms  in  his  field  to  work  to 
specified  rules  of  the  manufacturer. 

At  the  Sacramento  works  the  beet  seed  this 
year  cost  $10,000,  an  important  item,  which 
will  be  saved  next  year,  for  the  company  will 
raise  their  own  beets.  There  will  soon  be  doz- 
ens of  beet  sugar  factories  where  there  are  now 
but  two.  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  alone 
there  are  probably  2,000,000  acres  admirably 
suited  to  beet  culture.  The  soil  is  light,  and 
yet  rich,  easily  penetrated  by  the  plow,  and 
needing  only  deep  culture  to  produce  a  sure 
crop,  even  in  dry  years. 

Where  there  are  no  manufactories  the 
farmers'  children  must  emigrate. 


Improved    Metallic    Tubular    Harrow 

Among  the  many  patents  that  have  been  al-  I 
lowed  through  the  Scientific  Pbhb  Paten 
Agency,  on  farming  implements,  is  one  to 
James  Harris,  on  a  metallic  tubular  field  hnr. 
row,  some  of  which  are  now  being  manufac- 
tured at  the  San  Jose  Foundry,  Santa  <  lira 
County,  and  at  the  City  Iron  Works  in  this 
city.  This  improvement  consists  in  construct- 
ing the  frame  of  the  harrow  of  metallic  pipe. 
The  tubes  are  held  together  by  passing  iron 
rods  through  the  transverse  tubes  and  throng] 
the  sides  of  the  longitudinal  tubes,  which  are 
drawn  together  by  nuts  on  the  endsof  said  rods. 
An  end  piece,  or  washer,  of  peculiar  const  ruc- 
tion is  used  to  provide  a  bearing  for  the  trans- 
verse tubes  against  the  longitudinal  ones. 

Although  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
improving  other  farming  implements,  the  har- 
row, until  lately,  seems  to  have  remained  the 
same.  In  many  places  in  Scotland,  ho 
the  wooden  barrow  has  been  entirely  discarded 
and  given  place  to  the  iron  one,  the  latter  be- 
ing preferred  by  the  best  farmers  of  that  coun- 
try as  being  better  for  pulverizing  the  soil  and 
covering  the  grain;  but  the  principle  upon 
which  they  are  made  being  expensive  and  re- 
quiring considerable  trouble,  they  are  not  much 
known  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
i  In  this  tubular  harrow  the  beams  and  cross 
bars  are  suitably  made  and  finished  at  the  first 
process  of  manufacturing  the  iron,  consequent- 
ly little  labor  is  needed  to  join  the  frame  work 
together;  for  that  reason  a  good  durable 
harrow  can  be  made  with  steel  teeth  at  less  cost 
than  a  wooden  one  with  iron  teeth,  and  it  can 
at  the  same  time  be  made  light  or  heavy,  lain 
or  small,  to  suit  different  soils.  As  to  durabil- 
ity, an  implement  of  this  kind  made  of  the  ma- 
terials used  ought  to  last  a  generation  without 
any  care  in  any  country.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  to  supply  the  demand  for  the  com- 
ing season,  and  the  proprietor  proposes  to  dis- 
pose of  manufacturing  and  county  rights.  It 
can  be  seen  at  the  City  Iron  works,  where  me- 
chanics, manufacturers  and  others  are  invite! 
to  examine  it. 


An   Observatory  in  the  Sierras. 

The  famous  telescope  maker,  Alvin  Clarke  of 
Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  is  now  engaged  in  con- 
structing a  27-inch  refracting  telescope  for  the 
U.  S.  Government,  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000. 
It  is  designed  that  this  instrument  shall  be 
set  up  at  some  point  of  high  elevation,  either 
on  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  Prof.  Young,  the  well  known  astronomer 
of  Dartmouth  College,  and  Prof.  Davidson  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Survey,  have  been  employed 
to  select  the  proper  site.  After  an  examina- 
tion of  both  regions,  it  is  understood  that  a 
point  near  where  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
crosses  the  summit  of  the  Sien-as,  the  elevation 
of  which  is  about  10,000  feet  above  the  ses 
will  probably  be  selected  as  the  site  for  the  new 
observatory. 

The  clearness  of  the  California  atmosphere, 
and  the  freedom  from  obstructing  clouds 
at  that  elevation  will  render  tho  point 
designated,  most  admirably  suited  for  as- 
tronomical purposes.  It  is  said  that  with 
such  a  telescope,  and  the  high  magnifying  pow- 
er of  which  it  will  admit  the  use,  there  is  not 
over  one  or  two  days  or  nights  per  year  on  the 
low  Atlantic  coast  where  it  could  be  used  with 
its  highest  magnifying  powers,  while  on  the 
Sierra,  with  our  freedom  from  clouds,  many 
more  favorable  opportunities  must  exist  for 
such  an  important  use  of  the  extensive  power  of 
the  instrumont  in  making  observations,  ami  we 
look  forward  for  marvellous  revelations  in 
physical  astronomy,  if  the  proposed  site  is 
finally  decided  on.  The  attention  of  the  as- 
tronomical world  has  long  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  an  observatory  on  this  coast 
we  trust  that  no  misdirected  zeal  or  local 
jealousy  will  interfere  to  prevent  the  early  antici- 
pated consummation  of  such  a  work. 

How  to  Keep  the  Boys.— An  intelligent 
and  thrifty  farmer  says:  But  for  the  co- 
operation of  my  boys  I  should  have  failed. 
The  eldest  is  near  twenty-one,  and  the 
other  boys  in  the  neighborhood,  younger, 
have  left  their  parents;  mine  have  stuck 
to  me  when  J  most  needed  their  service* 
I  attribute  this  result  to  the  fact  that  I 
have  tried  to  make  their  home  pleasant 
I  have  furnished  them  with  attractive  and 
useful  reading,  and  night  comes,  and  the 
day's  work  is  ended,  instead  of  running 
with  other  boys  to  the  railroad  station  and 
adjoining  towns,  they  gathered  around 
the  great  lamp  and  became  interested  in 
their  books  and  papers. 
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Sociability   Among    Farmers. 

Naturally  the  farmer  is  an  unselfish 
man.  His  labors  are  mostly  out  of  doors. 
His  calling  takes  him  much  abroad,  and 
enables  him  to  mingle  considerably  with 
the  'world.  Yet  looking  at  the  very  large 
proportion  of  the  population  embraced  in 
his  pursuit,  and  the  important  influence 
exercised  by  it  over  all  our  public  affairs, 
it  is  a  subject  of  common  remark,  even  by 
agriculturists  themselves,  that  their  social 
intercourse  should  be  so  much  restricted. 

There  is  no  other  cause  for  this  seclu- 
siveness  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  that  we 
can  see  than  the  "treading  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  predecessors."  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  are  other  causes  operating  which  ap- 
pear to  be  changing  this  for  the  better. 
County  fairs,  bringing  agriculturists  to- 
gether from  districts  sufficiently  near  to 
each  other  to  make  acquaintanceship 
pleasant  and  lasting,  and  putting  them  in 
friendly  emulation  in  matters  and  things 
involving  their  agrestic  skill  and  success, 
are  clearly  working  to  form  more  close 
ompanionships  between  thoso  whose  do- 
c  estic  comforts  and  family  enjoyments 
must  be  greatly  promoted  in  the  future. 

Little  clubs  among  the  farmers  of  a 
neighborhood,  to  meet  once  a  week,  to 
discuss  or  talk  over  the  innumerable  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  intelligent  prose- 
cution of  their  noble  profession,  produce 
a  decidedly  fraternizing  and  socializing 
effect.  While  these  local  associations 
should  not  be  too  formal  and  restricted, 
they  should  have  an  official  organization 
as  better  calculated  to  cause  punctuality  at 
the  meetings,  as  well  as  to  add  to  their 
permanency. 

On  these  occasions  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  families  should  always  accompany 
their  husbands,  fathers  or  brothers — not 
to  participate  of  course  in  the  proceedings 
that  may  take  place,  but  to  increase  the 
agreeability  of  the  meetings,  and  to  share 
in  the  pleasure  of  these  delightful  inter- 
changes of  good  neighborhood.  Indeed, 
if  the  truth  must  be  spoken — and  we  are 
ready  to  do  it  upon  all  occasions,  especial- 
ly upon  such  a  one  as  this — there  is  very 
little  social  enjoyment  in  the  world  which 
is  not  refined  and  made  doubly  enjoyable 
by  the  presence  of  woman. —  Germantown 
Telegraph. 

Rules  for  Irrigating  Meadows. 

[From  the  German,  translated  for  the  Press] 

1.  Never  use  too  much  water.  When 
the  water  shows  foam  or  small  bubbles, 
the  earth  has  absorbed  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity. 

2.  After  irrigating,  keep  the  meadow  as 
dry  as  possible;  therefore,  carefully  close 
up  the  canals  which  conduct  the  water. 

3.  Irrigate  only  in  warm  weather,  and 
only  in  the  evening  and  during  the  night. 
In  very  hot  weather — where  the  nights  are 
very  warm — do  not  irrigate.  The  growth 
of  the  plants  is  injured  in  the  case;  the 
moisture  is  too  quickly  absorbed  and  the 
absorbing  cells  of  the  plants  are  thus 
burst;  the  grass  remains  small  as  it  will 
soon  become  too  brittle  to  expand. 

4.  Irrigate  in  spring  only  when  the  win- 
ter has  been  dry  and  mild.  After  a  long 
and  severe  winter  the  earth  is  lose  and  the 
flowing  water  carries  off  the  loam.  Hence 
one  must  wait  until  the  earth  has  been  set- 
tled by  rain  and  warmth. 

5.  Never  irrigate  high  grass.  The  grass 
covers  the  soil,  the  air  cannot  act  upon  it 
and  hence  the  lower  part  of  the  stalks  get 
diseased.     But 

6.  Irrigate  after  harvesting  the  hay,  yet 
only  at  night.  If  the  hot  sun  is  on  the 
soil  over  which  water  flows,  the  grass  gets 
diseased.  It  is  better  to  wait  until  the 
grass  is  hand-high. 

7.  Irrigate  principally  late  in  the  fall. 
This  can  be  done  until  the  night  frosts 
come.  Fall  irrigation  decomposes  the 
dead  leaves  and  plants  and  enriches  the 
soil.  But  the  frost  prevents  this.  [We 
may  here  refer  the  reader  of  the  Press  to 
a  previous  article  from  the  German,  con- 
tending for  winter  rrigation. — Ed.  Pjuess.  | 

8.  Keep  all  the  canals  clear  so  that  all 
parts  of  the  meadow  will  receive  equal 
amounts  of  water,  that  there  may  be  no 
trouble  from  too  scantyjj  supply  in  one 
place  and  excess  in  another. — D.  Z.  Peser 
Lloyd. 

Condensed  Wine.— Chemists  have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  condensed  wine 
for  the  Austrian  North  Polo  expedition. 


Farm  Houses. 

Farm  houses,  as  a  general  thing  should 
not  stand  directly  upon  the  road.  They 
are  often  thus  located  that  the  occupants 
may  more  conviently  "see  folks"  and  what 
is  passing.  Such  a  location  tends  to  dis- 
quiet and  dust,  while  it  sacrifices  inexpen- 
sive beauty,  which  may  be  so  easily  ob- 
tained by  setting  the  house  a  little  back, 
on  the  knoll,  which  the  road  makers,  per- 
haps, for  good  reasons  avoided.  A  good 
house  set  a  little  back  from  the  road,  em- 
bowered in  trees,  will  always  sell  for  ten 
times  the  extra  expense  incurred  in  this 
ornamenting  its  surroundings.  Its  very 
situation,  in  fact,  may  be  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  its  purchaser. 

No  country  house  is  fit  to  live  in  if  it 
has  no  trees  near  it — the  larger,  the  bet- 
ter. We  would  rather  occcupy  a  cabin 
embowered  in  trees  and  evergreens,  than 
such  a  stately  mansion  as  we  have  seen, 
standing  high  and  dry  on  a  naked  hill, 
dreary  in  winter  and  broiling  in  summer, 
looking  as  desolate  as  if  it  had  been  blown 
there  by  some  malevolent  hurricane. 

But  trees  should  not  be  too  near;  when 
standing  so  as  to  overshadow  the  house, 
they  create  an  unwholesome  dampness, 
not  only  injuring  the  walls  and  roof,  and 
making  the  cistern  water  impure,  but  im- 
pairing the  health  of  the  occupants.  Close 
to  the  house  the  trees  are  pernicious;  at  a 
little  distance,  they  are  wholesome,  orna- 
mental and  desirable.  They  should  never 
be  near  enough  to  intercept  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  there  is  no  more  important  cura- 
tive agent;  and  some  sunshine  should  be 
introduced,  every  day  of  the  year,  into  as 
many  rooms  as  possible.  A  neat,  pleas- 
ant-looking place  is  always  saleable.  Hor- 
ticulture, especially  that  phase  of  it  which 
decorates  the  lawn,  is  the  poetry  of  farm- 
ing, and  it  is  a  poetry  that  returns  com- 
pound interest. 

The  Best  Time  for  Harvesting  Hay. 

This  will  seem  a  very  simple  question  to 
most  farmers,  says  the  German  Bl.f.  Ldw. 
u.  Gew.,  but  in  truth  it  is  not  so  simple. 
Generally  the  grass  is  cut  at  a  regular  time 
regulated  by  the  other  labors  of  the  farmer 
who  likes  to  let  the  grass  stand  as  long  as 
possible;  often  the  grass  is  allowed  to  run 
to  seed,  the  idea  being  that  the  seed  is 
more  nutritious  than  the  grass  itself,  and 
that  it  is  no  injury  to  the  land  if  some  of 
the  seed  is  spilled,  as  is  easily  the  case; 
also  by  waitng  until  the  seed  is  ripe,  a 
large  crop  of  hay  is  obtained.  But  this 
increase  in  quantity  is  only  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  the  nutritive  properties  and 
the  crop  is  hardly  more  than  straw.  For 
so  soon  as  the  seed  formation  commenc- 
es, all  the  nutritive  elements  of  the  plant 
are  used  for  this  and  the  leaves  and  stalks 
become  woody  and  lose  their  valuable  con- 
stituents for  food.  Moreover  a  large  part 
of  the  plant  dies.  What  farmer  does  not 
know  that  seed  clover  improvishes  the  soil 
while  grain-cut  clover  enriches  it?  Again 
the  idea  that  more  feed  is  obtained  by  late 
cutting  is  wrong,  for  the  second  crop  is  al- 
ways smaller.  Late  cutting  has  also  the 
disadvantage  that  through  the  seeds  of  the 
meadow  plants  the  land  gets  overrun  with 
weeds.  Finally  the  gain  by  seed  of  the 
ripe  grass  falling  on  the  land  is  imagina- 
ry, as  most  of  this  is  lost  on  account  of 
the  birds,  mice,  etc.  The  best  time  for 
cutting  is  when  the  majority  of  plants  are 
in  full  bloom,  to  this  earlier  or  later;  for 
then  thenourishimentis  most  fully  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  plant,  leaf  and  stalk 
are  full  of  rich  juices,  the  plants  have 
reached  their  greatest  size  and  hold  much 
nitrogen,  and  the  stalks  have  not  become 
woody  and  therefore  are  easily  digestible 
and  nutritious. 


How  Many  Eggs  can  a  Hen  Lay  ? — The 
Dresden  Society  for  Protecting  Animals, 
says:  The  ovary  of  a  hen  contains,  in 
round  numbers,  600  eggs,  which  can  be 
laid.  Of  these  the  hen  lays,  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  existence,  20  in  the  first 
year,  120  in  the  second,  135  in  the  third 
and  114  in  the  fourth.  In  the  four  follow- 
ing years  this  number  decreases  regu- 
larly by  20,  and  in  the  ninth  year  tho  hen 
lays  only  10  eggs  in  the  best  case.  Hence 
no  one  will  keep  a  hen  for  eggs  after  her 
fourth  year,  if  he  wishes  to  obtain  good  re- 
sults from  the  feed  given;  after  this  it  is 
better  to  endeavor  to  propagate  valuable 
breeds. 


Only  good  farming  pays.  He  who  sows 
without  reasonable  assurance  of  good 
crops,  annually,  might  better  earn  wages 
of  some  capable  neighbor  than  work  for 
so  poor  a  pay-master  as  he  is  certain  to 
prove  himself. 


Something  New  in  Pile  Driving- Shoot- 
ing the  Piles  into  the  Ground. 

F.  C.  Prindle,  Civil  Engineer,  has  made  a 
report  of  the  marvelous  success  of  the  new 
method  of  shooting  piles  into  the  ground  with 
cannon  now  in  use  in  the  Government  con- 
struction of  the  new  lauding  wharf  on  League 
Island,  in  the  Deleware.  More  than  800  heavy 
yellow  pine  piles,  averaging  ten  inches  middle 
diameter,  have  now  been  driven  through  mud 
and  clay  to  a  very  hard  bottom,  twenty-one  feet 
below  mean  low  water.  The  machine  is  secured 
to  a  large  scow,  in  the  usual  manner,  assisted 
by  a  small  engine  to  hoist  the  piles  into  posi- 
tion. 

The  gun,  weighing  1,800  lbs.,  has  6%  inch 
bore,  24  inches  deep,  pointing  upwards,  and  is 
recessed  at  the  lower  end  to  receive  the  head  of 
the  pile,  upon  which  it  rests. 

The  ram,  weighing,  l,:t00  lbs.,  moves  in  the 
same  guides  as  the  gun,  and  is  provided  with  a 
piston,  projecting  from  its  lower  end,  and  neat- 
ly fitting  into  the  bore  of  the  gun,  its  upper  end 
having  a  bore  of  greater  diameter,  to  receive  a 
fixed  piston  secured  to  the  top  of  the  frame, 
and  thus  form  an  air  cushion  to  prevent  its  es- 
cape from  the  guides  when  the  hight  of  its  re- 
bound is  limited,  as  during  the  first  blow  with 
very  long  piles.  The  ram  is  caught  and  held 
at  its  highest  ascent,  and  also  released  for  the 
succeeding  blow  by  the  operation  of  a  friction 
brake  at  one  side  pressing  it  against  the  op- 
posite guide — all  at  the  will  of  the  operator  on 
deck. 

The  operation  of  driving  is  as  follows :  The 
engine  hoists  the  ram,  gun,  and  pile  into  posi- 
tion simultaneously,  with  one  movement;  the 
brake  is  then  applied,  holding  the  ram  in  place 
uppermost,  and  the  gun  and  pile  are  then  low- 
ered together  until  the  pile  rests  in  the  mud; 
the  gun  is  then  lowered  on  the  top  of  the  pile, 
the  recess  securely  holding  the  pile-head  in 
place  directly  underneath. 

A  cartridge  is  then  dropped  in  the  gun,  the 
operator  releases  the  brake,  and  the  ram  falls 
with  its  piston  entering  the  bore  of  the  gun 
(which  is  made  slightly  funnel-shaped  at  the 
muzzle),  and  by  compressing  the  air  exerts  a 
gradually  increasing  downward  pressure  upon 
gun  and  pile,  till  the  inertia  of  both  is  more  or 
less  entirely  overcome,  the  cartridge  is  crushed 
by  the  piston,  and  ignited  by  the  heat  evolved 
by  the  sudden  and  severe  compression  of  the 
confined  air.  An  explosion  immediately  en- 
sues, the  result  of  which  is  to  violently  force 
the  pile  downward,  and  this  is  measured  by 
the  reactionary  effort  upon  the  ram — the  hight 
to  which  it  is  thus  thrown,  and  from  a  state  of 
rest,  practically.  The  force  due  to  the  fall  of 
the  ram,  and  the  explosive  force  exerted  to 
throw  it  up  and  again  in  position,  are  thus  at 
once  combined  and  applied  to  the  pile. 

The  principal  difference  of  effect  between 
this  method  and  the  ordinary  hammer,  appears 
to  be  just  here:  in  the  one  case  the  pile  is  al- 
ready in  motion  when  a  tremendous  force  is 
suddenly  brought  to  bear  upon  it  in  the  same 
direction,  and  in  the  other  case  it  receives  a 
violent  blow  when  at  rest,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  force  is  expended  uselessly  in 
the  destruction  of  the  pile-head  itself,  before 
its  enertia  is  overcome  and  motion  produced. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  strongly  banding  the 
pile-heads  in  the  latter  case,  and  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  any  necessity  for  their  protection  in 
the  former. 

The  ram,  on  its  rebound,  is  caught  and 
held  by  the  brake,  and  the  operation  repeated 
at  pleasure.  On  January  13th,  twelve  piles 
were  driven  in  a  single  hour.  The  piles  were 
all  driven  without  the  slightest  injury,  and  none 
of  them  showed  any  marks  of  violence. — 
American  Builder. 

Precision  in  Stone  Cutting. — It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  the  six  hundred  men  who  are  em- 
ployed in  cutting  granite  at  Dix  Island,  Maine, 
for  the  New  York  Post-Office,  cannot  prepare 
material  fast  enough  for  the  two  men  who  are 
employed  tc  set  the  blocks.  Each  block  of 
granite  is  cut,  trimmed,  faced,  and  accurately 
numbered  according  to  the  working  plans. 
When  it  arrives  at  the  site  of  the  building,  only 
two  men  are  required  to  set  it,  aided  as  they  are 
by  steam  hoisting-apparatus.  Every  stone  is 
made  to  fit  exactly  in  the  space  intended  for  it. 
So  accurate  aro  the  plans  of  the  supervising 
architect,  that  it  is  stated  that  the  superintend- 
ent of  tho  Post-Officc  building  has  only  been 
obliged  to  order  one  stone  during  the  entire  work 
thus  far,  and  the  foreman  at  Dix  Island  insists 
that  the  missing  one  was  sent,  but  lost  in  trans- 
portation. 


Screws  vs.  Nails. — Most  mechanics  who 
work  in  wood  do  not  appear  to  understand  the 
eminent  superiority  of  wood  screws  over  brads 
and  nails.  In  many  places,  one  screw  is  worth 
three  or  four  nails.  When  one  is  securing 
cleats  to  batten  doors,  or  cleats  to  a  wagon  box, 
nails  are  very  unsuitable  when  compared  with 
the  efficiency  of  gimlet-pointed  screws.  Screws 
will  hold  two  pieces  of  wood  more  rigidly  than 
nails;  and,  if  the  timber  should  shrink  a  trifle, 
the  screws  can  be  turned  up  tight;  whereas  it 
is  difficult,  in  most  instances,  to  tighten  up 
loose  work  with  nails  in  all  places  where  there 
is  an  unusual  strain  on  the  parts  to  be  held  to- 
gether. 


Mechanical  Architecture. 

The  idea  is  gaining  ground  that  an  architect 
should  aspire  to  be  also  an  artist — that  he 
should  confine  himself  less  closely  to  his  box  of 
instruments — his  square  and  dividers — and  draw 
with  a  free  hand,  like  an  artist.  Architecture 
has  its  constructive  and  its  decorative  aspect, 
and  the  architect  should  be  artist  enough  to 
combine  both. 

"There  is,  perhaps,"  says  the  London  Architect 
"no  quality  more  conspicuous  by  its  absence 
than  this  [artistic  design]  in  the  actual  prac- 
tice of  what  we  agree  to  call  the  arcthitectural 
profession.  The  regulation  'office'  education 
of  an  architectural  student  has  become  as  far 
removed  as  possible  from  'studio'  work,  and 
this  fact  is  significantly  illustrated  by  the  habit, 
confirmed  and  accepted,  which  even  our  lead- 
ing architects  cultivate  when  they  speak  and 
write  of  their  assistants  and   pupils   as  'clerks.' 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  art  has  either 
of  these  junior  members  been  so  much  regarded 
as  a  mere  clerical  machine  for  the  use 
of  the  square  and  compasses.  If  he  can 
deftly  manipulate  his  box  of  instruments,  he 
seems  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  professional 
skill  required  of  him.  Granted  a  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  historical  styles,  with  a  certain 
or  uncertain  amount  of  ideality  in  using  them, 
and  your  complete  article  is  ready  to  hand  in 
the  shape  of  an  architect,  as  we  consent  to  ac- 
cept it. 

The  canvas-painter,  however,  when  he  de- 
sires to  deal  with  the  representation  of  building 
designs,  is  happily  ignorant  in  great  part  of  the 
compasses  and  bow-pencil.  His  instinct  is  to 
draw  with  free  hand,  and  not  with  any  me- 
chanical appliance,  the  forms  which  he  desires 
to  delineate.  He  regards  and  treats  a  building 
from  general  conception  down  to  detail.  The 
office-trained  architect,  on  the  contrary,  begins 
with  notions  of  detail  and  tries  to  work  up  the 
complete  result. 

It  is  as  idle  to  blind  ourselves  to  this  distinc- 
tion as  to  deny  the  difference  of  the  result.  In 
the  one  case  we  have  pictures  of  architectural 
interest  which  in  skilled  hands  will  charm  the 
eye,  while  the  other  gives  us  but  a  scholarly 
elaboration  of  'correct'  shapes  and  details, 
worked  out,  it  may  be,  with  more  or  less  artis- 
tic feeling,  but  which  continually  remind  one 
that  our  cotemporary  practice  of  architecture 
smacks  more  of  the  affice  than  the  studio. 

No  great  architect  ever  depended  on  mechan- 
ical instruments  of  brass  or  steel  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  conceptions." 

A  New  Silver  Steel — Pyro-Silver. — The 
question  has  more  than  once  been  asked,  why 
was  not  the  steel  knife  banished  with  the  steel 
fork?  We  believe  the  true  answer  to  this  to  lie 
in  the  fact  that  no  one  had  discovered  a  Bilver 
knife  with  a  cutting  blade  that  would  continue 
sharp  and  wear  as  steel  does.  But  the  discov- 
ery has  now  been  made,  and  in  the  pyro-silver 
of  Mr.  J.  Neal,  of  48  Edgeware-road,  we  have  a 
material  which  combines  the  above  qualities  in 
an  eminent  degree.  This  compound,  as  ap- 
plied to  knives,  consists  of  a  blade  of  the  finest 
steel  as  a  basis,  and  which  is  chemically  clean- 
ed by  a  special  process.  It  is  then  treated  with 
silver  in  the  purest  possible  state,  and  the  two 
together  are  passed  through  certain  processes 
known  only  to  the  inventor,  after  which  they 
are  treated  in  combination  under  atmospheric 
pressure.  By  this  means  the  silver  is  said  to 
to  be  driven  into  the  pores  of  the  steel,  and 
heat  afterwards  has  no  perceptible  effect  on  the 
metals.  The  result  is  a  knife  which  will  not 
rust,  is  not  stained  by  acids,  and  only  requires 
washing  after  use.  When  blunt  it  is  simply 
sharpened  on  a  steel  in  the  same  way  as  any 
other  knife  to  keep  an  edge,  and  it  does  not 
partake  of  the  flavor  of  anything  it  may  have 
to  cut.  In  short,  it  possesses  the  combined  ad- 
vantages of  both  steel  and  silver,  besides  others 
peculiar  only  to  itself,  as  we  have  found  on  a 
fair  trial  of  the  metal. 


PROSrECTTVE  ABOLITION  OF  STEAMER  FUN- 
NELS.— According  to  the  Swiss  Times,  two  Aus- 
trian marine  officers  and  a  marine  engineer 
have  discovered  by  united  experiments  a 
method  of  conveying  away  under  water  tho 
smoke  from  the  steam  engine,  instead  of 
through  a  funnel  into  the  air.  They  make  use 
of  double  ventilators,  which  compress  the 
smoke  and  force  it  overboard.  For  propelling 
these  ventilators  they  employ,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, either  water  power — that  is  tho 
pressure  of  the  water  between  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  the  place  where  this  apparatus  is 
fixed;  or,  for  smaller  vessels,  steam-power.  A 
chief  advantage  of  this  discovery  will  be  the 
greater  socurity  of  ships  of  war,  as,  in  armour- 
plated  ships,  the  only  vulnerable  part,  the  fun- 
nel, will  be  taken  away.  For  submarine  and 
torpedo  ships  and  monitors  this  discovery,  it  is 
said,  will  be  of  great  value. 

Velocity  of  Electric  Waves. — The  velocity 
of  eleotric  waves  through  tho  Atlantic  cable  has 
1 1  11  ascertained  by  Professor  Gould  to  be  from 
7,000  to  8,000  miles  per  second.  Telegraph 
wires  upou  poles  in  the  air  conduct  the  electric 
waves  with  a  velocity  more  than  double,  tho 
rapidity  of  the  transmission  increasing  with 
the  hight.  Wires  slightly  elevated  transmit 
signals  with  a  velocity  of  12,000  miles  per  sec- 
ond, and  those  at  a  considerable  hight  give  a 
velocity  of  16,000  or  20,000. 
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Napa  County  Farmers'  Club. 

Club  met  at  Napa,  Saturday,  August  10th; 
the  President,  Mr.  W.  A.  Fisher,  presiding: 

A  communication  from  the  Santa  Cruz  Farm- 
ers' Club,  stating  that  they  had  elected  five 
delegates  to  the  Conventiou  of  the  23d  prox., 
was  read  and  placed  on  file. 

The  President  having  expressed  a  desire  that 
the  Club  should  elect  the  delegates  to  the  Con- 
vention instead  of  his  appointing  them  as 
called  for  by  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  last 
meeting,  the  following  named  gentlemen  were 
proposed  and  duly  elected  to  represent  the 
Napa  Farmers'  Club  at  the  Convention  to  be- 
held m  Sacramento,  September  23,  1872:  TV. 
II.  Nash,  TV.  A.  Fisher,  T.  L.  Grigsby,  J.  M. 
Mavfield.  J.  B.  Saul. 

Mr.  Fisher  made  a  few  remarks  with 
reference  to  the  discussion  of  last  week,  and 
in  explanation  of  some  matters  which  he 
thought  had  been  lost  sight  of  in  that  debate, 
closing  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  farmers  to  keep 
out  of  debt;  this,  in  his  opinion  being  the 
key-stone  to  all  agricultural  success. 

The  discussion  upon  the  subject  chosen  for 
debate  at  this  meeting,  "What  kind  and  variety 
of  products  are  the  most  prudent  and  profitable 
for  us  to  cultivate?"  was  then  opened;  the 
President  stating  that  the  topic  did  not  restrict 
the  members  to  debate  upon  grain  or  cereals, 
but  could  include  fruit,  vegetables,  cattle,  grass- 
es, or  any  other  subject  connected  with  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  Nash  said  that  he  had  probably  worked 
his  farm  different  from  any  other  farmer  pres- 
ent. Had  raised  a  greater  diversity  of  crops 
than  perhaps  any  other  man  in  the  county,  and 
for  that  reason  did  not  know  that  his  experi- 
ence would  be  any  criterion  for  others  to  go  by. 
Had  he  relied  upon  either  wheat  or  pasture  ex- 
clusively on  his  farm  of  165  acres,  he  would 
have  starved  to  death.  He  had  followed  up 
the  raising  of  vegetables,  corn,  fruit  and  nur- 
sery trees.  He  had  made  on  his  farm,  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  $100  to  the  acre  on  squash- 
es, water-melons,  tomatoes  and  sweet  corn,  all 
of  which  he  raised  and  sold  about  this  neigh- 
borhood. "Had  made  more  money  to  the  acre 
on  nursery  trees  than  anything  else.  He  had 
grown  a  considerable  quantity  of  sweet  corn, 
for  which  he  obtained  an  average  of  two  cents 
a  pound.  Last  year  he  had  obtained  two  and 
a  half  cents  for  some.  That,  however,  was  a 
special  variety  and  kind,  and  used  as  seed  corn. 
He  had  advertised  it  well,  took  pains  in  putting 
it  up  in  good  order,  and,  by  these  means,  had' 
realized  the  price  named.  In  the  management 
of  his  land  he  had  a  variety  of  soil  to  commence 
with,  and, .by  practice,  experience  and  study, 
had  found  pretty  nearly  what  kind  of  soil  was 
adapted  to  each  kind  of  crop.  This  was  the 
kind  of  information  indispensable  to  every 
farmer.  In  fruit,  he  had  the  various  kinds  ar- 
ranged on  the  soil  best  adapted  to  each,  and 
thus  had  made  it  successful. 

Mr.  Sawyer  found  this  a  difficult  question. 
He  had  no  experience  in  a  diversity  of  crops, 
and  it  is  hard  to  determine  just  what  it  was 
best  to  do  here  in  California.  In  the  Eastern 
States  it  was  easy  enough.  There  the  proper 
rotation  of  crops  was  well  established.  Here 
we  did  not  know  hardly  what  we  could  produce 
outside  of  wheat,  corn  and  fruit,  and  the  latter 
was  usually  made  a  specialty  by  those  en- 
gaged in  it.  His  impression  was  that  farm- 
ers would  do  well  to  parcel  off  their  land  into 
different  crops,  and  watch  the  results.  He- 
would  not  advise  the  raising  of  horned  cat- 
tle; thought  they  did  not  pay.  Sheep  were 
profitable.  It  was  no  particular  object  for  any 
farmer  to  raise  corn  for  market  in  this  country; 
the  price  obtained  for  it  did  not  justify  the 
necessary  outlay.  It  would  pay,  however,  to 
raise  it  to  feed  to  good  breeds  of  hogs.  There 
was  money  in  hogs  from  their  birth  to  their 
slaughter,  and  they  paid  well  to  raise.  He  also 
thought  that  farmers  could  make  money  by 
tinning  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
English  walnuts  and  soft-shell  almonds. 

fir.  McClure  thought  there  could  be  no  fixed 
rule.  Every  man  must  determine  from  the 
kind  and  quality  of  his  soil  what  it  would  be 
good  to  raise.  He  didn't  think  that  with  land 
rating  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre 
it  could  be  made  profitable  for  hog  raising. 
He  had  found  grapes  more  profitable  than  any- 
thing he  had  yet  tried,  yet  he  was  afraid  that 
they  would  not  continue  to  be  so.  The  country 
was  full  of  wine,  and  the  price  was  getting 
so  low  that  there  would  soon  be  little  or  no 
profit  left  for  the  grape  raiser.  Most  of  the 
wine  made  last  year  was  still  in  first  hands. 
The  cultivation  of  the  grape  was  very  expen- 
sive; it  took  time  and  money  to  get  a  vineyard 
in  good  condition.  His  land  was  not  adapts  I 
to  cereals  and  he  had  no  experience  with 
them. 

Mr.  Nash  gave  his  experience  in  the  matter 
of  alfalfa.  Ho  was  engaged  in  testing  its  vir- 
tues, but  he  had  not  seen  the  end  yet,  and  was 
unprepared  to  give  definite  results,  but  thought 
it  would  be  a  success.  He  had  a  few  acres  in 
it,  and  it  was  now  green.  He  thought  that  if 
it  could  be  planted  so  as  to  hold  out,  take  root 
deep,  and  stay  from  year  to  year,  that  we  could 
then  pasture  anything  we  liked  on  our  soil .  1 1  • 
had  seen  seven  acres  sown  in  alfalfa  near  Wood- 
land.   This  ground  had  not  been  irrigated  since 


1865,  and  when  he  saw  it  there  were  one  hun- 
dred head  of  hogs  and  twenty-six  head  of  horses 
and  cattle  on  it.  The  grass  was  up  as  high  as 
his  fingers,  and  the  stock  had  an  abundance  of 
pasture.  One  of  the  great  needs  of  California 
was  some  kind  of  grass  that  will  afford 
pasture  the  year  round;  if  this  one  will  do  it, 
all  right.  He  had  also  investigated  the  growth 
of  alfalfa  on  the  Sacramento,  where  they  had 
grown  it  for  years,  and  there  it  was  a  complete 
success.  The  main  cause  of  the  failure  of  it  in 
this  valley  was  that  it  was  not  half  put  in. 
There  was  complaint  that  it  brought  gophers. 
He  had  bought  traps  and  paid  his  boys  twenty- 
five  cents  each  for  gopher  skins,  and  by  the 
time  they  had  earned  $8.50  the  gophers  were 
gone  and" there  was  not  a  sign  of  them  left  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Grigsby  had  been  hammering  away  at 
farming  for  a  number  of  years.  His  experience 
had  taught  him  that  he  must  raise  something 
else  besides  wheat  and  he  had  taken  up  the  sheep 
business.  For  sometime  past  he  had-  divided 
his  business  up  and  raised  in  about  the  propor- 
tion of  one-third  wheat,  one-third  hay,  and 
pastured  about  one-third  of  his  farm.  He  had 
good  crops,  and  found  the  sheep  profitable.  He 
tried  cattle  but  found  they  did  not  pay.  He 
had  also  tried  alfalfa,  but  was  swindled  in  the 
seed  and  it  was  a  failure.  His  vineyard  paid 
him  better  than  any  other  part  of  his  farm.  He 
did  not  think  the  present  lull  in  the  wine  mar- 
ket would  last,  and  was  of  the  opinion  that  what 
was  needed  among  the  grape  men  was  the  cul- 
tivation of  more  foreign  varieties  of  grape. 

He  differed  with  Mr.  Sawyer  about  the 
economy  of  feeding  hogs.  Hogs  are  profitable 
stock  to  raise,  but  feeding  them  was  feeding 
away  money.  He  found  that  it  took  about  six 
pounds  of  grain  to  make  one  of  pork.  His  or- 
chard was  a  failure,  as  his  soil  was  not  adapted 
to  fruit. 

Mr.  Bobinson  did  not  think  it  was  as  diffi- 
cult to  discover  what  kind  of  crops  to  raise  as 
to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  great 
need  was  a  market  for  what  we  did  raise.  He 
was  satisfied  that  -a  variety  of  crops  was  what 
was  needed;  the  variety  to  be  selected  with 
strict  reference  to  the  market  most  available. 
He  thought  that  within  five  years  this  market 
would  be  materially  changed.  Money  would 
be  invested  in  manufactures  and  the  population 
become  dense,  and  consequently  a  home  market 
would  be  created  which  would  consume  all  we 
could  raise. 

Mr.  Coombs  had  some  experience  with  al- 
falfa. Had  sown  some  in  small  patches,  but 
not  to  say  to  any  great  extent.  He  was  satis- 
fied that  any  land  good  for  corn  would  produce 
alfalfa.  The  only  difficulty  he  had  encounter- 
ed was  from  gophers;  they  being  very  fond  of 
the  roots  of  this  grass  would  follow  it.  It  was 
a  very  tender  plant.  If  it  was  sown  and  an 
early  frost  came  it  would  be  lost;  but  after  it 
came  up  and  got  set  it  became  very  hardy. 
There  was  no  difficulty  with  it  however  if  sown 
at  the  right  time,  in  the  right  way,  and  soil. 
If  in  the  spring  it  should  be  put  in  moist 
land,  if  in  the  fall  dry  soil,  either  would  do. 
He  had  investigated  this  subject  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley.  Last  year  in  June  he  had  gone 
on  some  land  of  Haggin  and  Tevis  to  see  about 
some  sheep.  He  found  there  23,000  head  of 
sheep  and  1,000  acres  of  alfalfa.  From  this 
thousand  acres  there  had  been  one  crop  cut 
and  they  were  then  cutting  the  second,  and 
expected  to  have  sufficient  crop  to  cut  a  third 
had  they  desired ;  but  their  custom  was  to  cut 
two  crops  averaging  about  two  tons  to  the 
acre,  and  then  use  the  third  as  pasture  for  the 
sheep  until  that  was  gone,  when  the  crops  cut 
fed  them  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  sheep  were 
kept  fat  and  in  good  condition  from  that  1,000 
acres.  They  had  uo  gophers  there  because  the 
overflows  drowned  them  out.  He  had  heard 
only  that  morning  of  a  farm  in  Los  Angeles 
county  where  forty  acres  in  alfalfa  kept  one 
thousand  sheep  the  year  round  pasturing  them 
from  field  to  field.  For  fear  this  might  not  be 
believed,  he  had  brought  the  friend  who  had 
told  him  of  it  with  him  to  substantiate  it. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  the  gentleman  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Coombs,  said  he  could  vouch  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  statement  just  made,  and  further 
could  say  that  in  that  county  he  knew  of  al- 
falfa lands  that  pastured  and  kept  in  good  con- 
dition the  year  round  four  head  of  cattle  to  the 
acre. 

Mr.  Trubody  had  no  experience  with  alfalfa 
that  was  of  interest.  He  raised  a  good  deal  of 
corn ;  had  this  year  about  100  acres.  Thought 
the  large  Western  corn  best  adapted  to  black 
soil.  On  high  dry  land  the  white  flint  corn 
would  do  better,  and  the  yellow  corn  on  warm- 
er soils.  In  corn  raising  a  great  deal  depend- 
ed on  the  amount  of  labor  done. 

Mr.  Fisher  summed  up  the  debate  and  made 
a  few  practical  remarks  upon  the  topics  and 
ideas  drawn  out  in  the  discussion.  He  also 
suggested  the  idea  of  bringing  the  younger 
members  of  the  families  of  farmers  to  these 
meetings,  especially  the  boys,  that  they  might 
be  instructed  in  the  business  of  tilling  the 
soil. 

A  conversational  debate  upon  the  wine  in- 
terests of  the  county  followed,  which  was  par- 
ticipated in  by  Messrs.  Sawyer,  McClure,  Fish- 
er and  some  others,  after  which,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Nash,  the  following  was  chosen 
as  the 

Subject  for  the  Next  Debate: 
"What  is   the   best  means   of   educating   our 
children  with  reference  to  their   future   useful- 
ness in  the  community  ?" 

The  President  then  urged  upon  the  members 
the  necessity  for  punctuality  in  attendance  at 
the  time  of  meeting,  and  the  Club  adjourned. 


Sacramento  Farmers'  Club. 

The  club  met  as  usual  in  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  Saturday.  Aug.  17th,  President  Baker  pre- 
siding. J.  H.  Carrington,  of  Florin,  joined  the 
club,  and  Professor  A.  H.  McDonald  was  elect- 
ed an  honorary  member:  The  latter  thanked 
the  club  for  the  honor,  and  said  that  during  the 
last  few  months  he  had  been  traveling  some  in 
the  farming  districts  of  the  State  and  he  had 
found  that  the  name  of  the  Farmers'  Club  of 
Sacramento  had  gone  all  over  the  State,  and  its 
proceedings  were  looked  for  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest. 

Delegate 

On  motion,  the  President  was  requested  to 
appoint  five  members  of  the  club  as  delegates 
to  represent  the  club  in  the  Convention  of. 
Farmers,  to  be  held  in  Sacramento  on  the  23d 
of  September.  At  the  request  of  the  President 
the  members  suggested  the  names  of  the  dele- 
gates, and  the  following  were  chosen:  I.  N. 
Hoag,  S.  N.  Baker,  TV.  S.  Munloe,  William  M. 
Haynier  and  James  Butter. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Butter,  the  President  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  six,  consisting  of  E.  F. 
Aiken,  TV.  V.  Miller,  James  Butter,  J.  H.  Car- 
rington, A.  S.  Greenlaw,  James  Holland  and  T. 
K.  Stewart,  to  take  into  consideration  the  pro- 
priety of  getting  up  a  fruit  fistiorel  and  to  re- 
port at  next  meeting. 

Sonoma  Club. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Sonoma  County  Farmers' 
Club,  announcing  their  organization  at  Santa 
Bosa  and  their  disposition  to  co-operate  in 
whatever  would  advance  the  interests  of  farm- 
ers and  agriculture;  also  asking  for  information 
on  the  subject  of  steam  plowing. 

The  Secretary  also  read  from  the  Bckal 
Press  the  proceedings  of  several  county  clubs, 
showing  that  the  suggestions  of  this  club  as  to 
the  time  and  place  for  a  meeting  of  delegates  to 
a  Farmers'  Convention  were  generally  approved 
and  delegates  being  appointed. 

The  subject  of  fertilization  of  the  California 
soils  being  called,  Dr.  Manlove  led  off  in  the 
discussion. 

The  doctor  said  he  agrees  with  some  of  the 
positions  of  his  fellow  farmers  on  this  subject 
as  he  had  read  them,  but  not  with  all.  He  is 
fully  convinced  that  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  look 
around  us  to  learn  what  we  can  do  to  keep  up 
the  fertility  of  our  farms,  as  the  virgin  earth 
was  giving  evidence  of  coming  exhaustion. 
The  average  of  our  grain  product  was  once  forty 
to  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  now  it  was  hardly 
twenty  or  thirty. 

Some  advocate  shallow  and  some  deep  plow- 
ing. Some  look  to  the  application  of  water  to 
fertilize  their  lands.  All  are  good,  properly  ap- 
plied; while  water  itself  is  no  fertilizer;  it  gener- 
ally has  more  or  less  of  fertilizing  ingredients, 
which  it  holds  in  solution  and  which  it  imparts 
to  the  lands — hence  the  famed  richness  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile.  Water  acts  as  a  solvent  to  dis- 
solve the  fertilizing  elements  already  in  the 
soil.  But  it  is  evident  we  must  look  to  other 
sources,  as  we  cannot  all  avail  ourselves  of  the 
UBe  of  water  when  we  want  it.  We  must  husband 
and  use  all  the  manures  made  on  our  farms. 
Our  barnyard  accumulations  must  be  saved  and 
rotted  and  properly  applied.  Every  farmer 
should  have 

*"  Compost  Heaps. 
Or  barnyard  chemical  laboratories,  in  which  all 
the  waste  or  coarse  products  of  the  farm  should 
be  worked  up  into  fine  manure.  This  is  not  all 
that  is  necessary.  In  this  country  a  good  deal 
of  practical  skill  is  required  in  application,  even 
of  this  well  prepared  manure,  to  our  soil.  If 
applied  heavily  and  plowed  in,  when  land  is  to 
be  sown  to  grain,  it  will  generally  produce  a 
rank  growth  of  straw  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  only  to  burn  up  as  soon  as  the  warm, 
dry  weather  sets  in.  Such  has  been  my  expe- 
rience. I  now  make  practice  of  applying  fine 
manure  to  my  land  when  in  meadow,  in  the 
shape  of  a  surface  dressing  in  the  winter  or 
early  spring.  This  will  secure  a  good  crop  of 
hay,  and  the  following  crop  of  grain  will  also 
be  much  helped.  Never  plow  in  straw  in  this 
country.  It  is  very  necessary  that  the  compost 
heap  should  be  kept  damp;  if  it  be  allowed  to 
become  dry  it  will  scald  and  lose  its  value. 

Hoit  asked,  it  water  is  not  a  fertilizer,  why 
are  plants  so  largely  composed  of  water  ? 

Manlove — While  water  is  one  of  the  ingredi- 
ents of  all  plants,  it  formed  no  portion  of  their 
fertilizing  material,  and  certainly  water  pure 
could  add  no  real  strength  or  fertility  to  the 
soil — it  only  renders  available  the  ingredients 
which  the  soil  already  holds. 

Butter — I  differ  with  Manlove  as  to  top 
dressing.  Manure  on  the  surface  dries  up  and 
goes  away  in  the  air.  In  my  opinion  it  should 
be  covered  deep. 

Kendall— I  fully  agree  with  Manlove  as  to 
plowing  in  straw.  It  generally  does  more  in- 
jury in  our  climate  than  good.  In  preparing 
land  for  a  volunteer  crop  of  hay.  after  wheat 
or  barley,  had  much  better  results  when  the 
stubble  has  been  burned  than  when  it  had  been 
left  standing.  The  burnt  land  gave  heavier 
hay  and  less  weeds.  But  green  vegetation 
plowed  in  is  very  fertilizing.  I  think  this  one 
of  the  best  modes  of  fertilizing  our  soils,  and 
should  be  more  extensively  practiced. 

Wolf  moved  a  resolution  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  this  Club  that  the  lands  of  California  that 
have  been  cultivated  any  length  of  time  should 
be  treated  systematically  with  some  fertilizing 
ingredients.    Adopted. 


Hoag— The  lands  throughout  all  our  Califor- 
nia valleys  are  noted  for  their  great  depth. 
They  are"mado  lauds" — having  been  gradually 
washed  by  the  animal  floods  or  wet  seasr>ns, 
from  the  surroundinj.'  mountains  and  highlands 
down  into  the  valleys.  These  lands  L^nerally 
contain  the  same  elements  of  fertility  at  ii 
depth  below  the  surface  as  they  do  to  the  com- 
mon plowing  depth.  When  the  surface  shows 
signs  of  sterility  the  land  can  be  renewed  by- 
putting  the  plow  deeper  and  turning  up  virgin 
soil.  Thus,  while  it  is  so  difficult  to  keep  up 
the  fertility  of  our  soils  in  the  ordinary  way.  mi 
account  of  our  peculiar  climate,  nature  has 
furnished  that  fertility  within  our  reaih  in 
almost  inexhaustible  quantities.  We  have  only 
to  put  our  plows  down  deep  once  in  three  or 
four  years  and  bring  this  fertility  to  the  surface. 
While  we  should  not  neglect  the  use  of  every 
other  means,  we  shall  sooner  or  later  find  it 
of  great  advantage  to  adopt  the  English  sys- 
tem of 

Steam   Plowing. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  steam  should  be 
introduceel  into  our  State  for  the  cultivation  of 
our  soil,  and  the  one  just  named  is  among 
them.  So  many  efforts  to  introduce  traveling 
engines  here  to  draw  plows  back  and  forth  have 
proved  failures  that  there  have  grown  up  among" 
our  farmers  many  prejudices  against  steam 
plowing  in  any  shape.  But  the  stationary  sys- 
tem, or  more  generally  known  as  the  Fowler 
system,  by  which  two  engines  are  used,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  field,  drawing  a  gang  of  plows 
back  and  forth  between  them  is  successful 
wherever  it  has  been  tried,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  it  would  not  be  a  success  here.  If  in- 
troduced, it  will  no  doubt  be  found  among  the 
cheapest  and  most  effectual  moeles  of  keeping 
up  the  fertility  of  our  lands. 

On  motion  of  Butter,  the  advantages  of  steam 
power  over  animal  power  in  the  cultivation  of 
land  in  California  was  selected  for  considera- 
tion at  the  next  meeting,  when  the  Club  ad- 
journed one  week. 


San  Jose  Farmers'  Club  and  Protective 
Association. 

Saturday,  P.  M.,  Aug.  17. — Pres.  Casey  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Holloway  desired  to  move  a  re-consider- 
ation of  the  vote  whereby  the  president  was  au- 
thorized to  appoint  delegates  to  attend  the  Stale 
Farmers'  Club  to  meet  in  Sacramento  on  Sep- 
tember 23d.  He  did  not  believe  in  a 
State  Club. 

It  woulel  soon  become  a  central  power  that 
woulrl  infringe  on  our  rights  and  its  power 
would  be  used  to  grind  money  out  of  the  poor 
Subordinate  Clubs.  If  there  is  any  subject  of 
special  interest  on  which  united  action  is  re- 
quired it  can  be  better  done  by  a  convention 
called  for  that  special  purpose  after  due  corres- 
pondence between  the  several    Farmers'  Clubs. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  present  propo- 
sition appeared  to  be  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  presented.  The  Napa  Club  had  propnsi  d 
the  subject  and  it  displayed  considerable  cheek 
on  the  part  of  one  man  to  try  to  step  in  and 
take  it  out  of  their  hand.  If  the  speaker  were 
to  do  that  it  would  be  justly  considered  impu- 
dence on  his  part,  and  it  should  be  consider!  d 
the  same  in  Mr.  Hoag. 

The  Oakland  Club. 
Wanted  to  be  a  kind  of  head  center,  when  they 
first  organized,  and  have  all  the  rest  of  us  re- 
volve around  them  as  satellites.  Then  they  said, 
gentlemen,  go  ahead  and  prove  yourselves  wor- 
thy, and  perhaps  we  shall  acquiesce. 

[As  the  Oakland  Club  has  not  communicated 
with,  and  never  sent  any  recommendation  to, 
any  other  club,  this  remark  appears  a  little 
"  unlovely."] 

He  wanted  it  distinctly  understood  that  we 
were  in  favor  of  State  Co-operation  but  not  in 
this  form. 

Mr.  Burgland  opposed  the  motion.  He 
thought  there  should  be  a  head  and  center  some 
place  and  a  State  Club  was  a  proper  place;  with- 
out a  central  power  we  can  have  no  unity  of 
action. 

Mr.  York  did  not  believe  in  being  tied  down 
by  a  central  power  but  in  this  case  he  saw  no 
danger,  as  the  action  of  a  State  Club  would  not 
not  be  binding  on  us  until  we  ratified  their  ac- 
tien. 

All  central  powers  must  live  and  the  subordi- 
nates must  support  them.  Considering  the 
state  of  our  finances  it  may  be  that  this  matter 
is  a  little  premature,  but  he  has  faith  in 
farmers'  clubs.  True,  they  are  but  in  their  in- 
fancy but  their  is  a  waking  up  among  the  farm- 
ers, there  is  a  gTowing  intelligence;  tin  y  display 
sound  understanding  on  all  subjects  and  will 
soon  be  a  power  in  the  land. 

The  question  was  put  and  carried  not  many 
voting.  Several  members  objected  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  opposed  to  the  action 
taken  bv  the  club.  Mr.  Ware  thought  it  was 
not  treating  the  Sacramento  Club  with  due  re- 
spect. He  had  supposed  the  matter  all  settled 
one  week  ago.  He  thought  it  was  nut  showing 
any  too  much  courtesy  to  appoint  delegates  to 
meet  our  brother  Farmers  at  Sacramento 'dur- 
ing the  fair.  Holloway,  Jr.,  was  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  being  bound  down  by  a  central  power; 
we  had  better  remain  free. 

Mr.  Chipman  said  he  was  not  afraid  of  his 
Brother  Farmers. 
Would  not  the  State  Club  be  made   up  of  dele- 
gates elected  by  the  several  Clubs,  and   can   we 
not  trust  ourselves?    how   else    can   *m   have 
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united  action?  Mr.  Cadwell  thought  we  might 
accomplish  all  that  was  desired  by  means  of 
circulars  among  the  County  Clubs. 

Mr  York  thought  if  anything  was  going  to 
come  up  at  Sacramento  which  might  work  det- 
rimental to  the  interests  of  the  Farmers'  Clubs, 
that  we  should  see  to  it,  and  by  all  means  send 
delegates  to  speak  a  good  word  in  behalf  of 
what  is  right,  and  to  work  for  the  best  interests 
of  our  club,  and  for  all  clubs. 

Mr.  Herring  thought  the  idea  advanced  by 
Mr.  Caldwell  was  a  good  one.  What  is  there 
to  prevent  farmers  from  having 
State  Cooperation 
By  means  of  circulars  sent  from  each  Club,  to 
all  the  others,  on  any  important  matters  that 
may  come  up. 

Mr.  Haskell  considered  that  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  united  action  or  organization,  that 
farmers  need  it  everywhere  even  to  a  Head  Cen- 
tral Club. 

Dr.  Lucky  saw  no  danger  in  a  central  power; 
il  is  to  be  controlled  by  ourselves  and  may  be 
used  for  our  good.  Mr.  Cadwell  did  not  see 
how  we  were  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  if  we  once 
acted  on  it.  Mr.  Ware  could  not  understand 
that  there  was  any  scrape,  or  even  any  danger 
of  there  being  a  scrape,  for  a  State  club  can 
effect  us  only  so  far  as  we  ratify  its  actions  in 
our  several  Clubs. 

Holloway,  Jr.,  moved  that  we  reject  the   idea 
of  a  State  Club,  and  in  its  stead  recommend  a 
State  Conventional  System. 

Mr.  Hobson  favored  sending  delegates.  He 
said  the  great  trouble  had  been  that  we  were 
afraid  of  each  other.  We  need  to  become  bet- 
ter acquainted.  Napa  has  moved  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  Sacramento  has  seconded  the  motion. 
Now  let  us  extend  our  hand  and  unite  with 
them  in  the  good  work. 

Mr.  Holloway  favored  the  conventional  sys- 
tem, but  thought  a  State  Convention  should 
have  power  to  consider  only  such  subjects  as 
were  referred  to  them  by  the  subordinate  or 
County  Clubs.  The  vote  on  the  motion  was  a 
tie,  and  the  President  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

Mr.  Hobson  favored  sending  delegates  to 
Sacramento,  while  Mr.  Hollaway,  Jr.,  said  that 
his  motion  had  settled  the  whole  matter,  that  by 
adopting  it  the  Club  had  determined  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Sacramento  affair.  Sev- 
eral members  expressed  opinions  favoring,  and 
opposing  the  idea. 

Mr.  York  moved  that  we  elect  three  delegates 
to  attend  the  Sacramento  Convention.  The. 
Chair  decided  that  the  motion  was  out  of  order, 
the  subject  having  been  disposed  of  by  Mr. 
Holloway's  motion;  on  an  appeal  being  taken 
the  decision  was  not  sustained.  Mr.  York 
thought  that  the  vote  previously  taken  was 
equivalent  to  instructing  our  delegates  to  favor 
the  Conventional  System. 

The  election  of  delegates  was  laid  over  one 
week. 

The  Committee  on  the  Sale  of  Railroad 
Bonds  reported  progress,  expressing  a  hope 
soon  to  be  able  to  make  a  final  report.  A  com- 
munication was  received  from  the  Santa  Rosa 
Farmer's  Club,  announcing  their  organization, 
and  expressing  a  desire  to  co-operate  with 
farmers  throughout  the  State,  in  whatever  per- 
tains to  their  mutual  good.  The  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  acknowledge  the  favorable  recep- 
tion of  the  same. 

Pure  Grape  Juice. 
Mr.  Hiram  Pomeroy  presented  the  Club  with 
two  bottles  of  pure  grape  juice  one,  two  and 
the  other  three  years  old.  It  was  put  up  hot, 
like  canned  fruit,  a  rag  being  tied  over  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  sealed  by  covering 
with  a  mixture  of  resin  and  tallow.  The  juice 
\v;is  sweeter  and  nicer  than  when  first  put  up, 
the  tartaric  acid  having  formed  into  crystals 
and  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottles. 
Adjourned. 


Oakland   Farming,   Horticultural    and 
Industrial  Club. 


[Concluded  from  last  week.] 

Small  Fruit  Culture. 
President — As  there  was  no  particular  fruit 
stated  to  be  discussed  first,  I   suggest  that  we 
name  a  variety  for  that  purpose. 

Mrs.  Carr — I  think  that  j  we  particularly  re- 
quested some  information  as  to  the  ^profits  of 
fruit  culture.  There  are  some  ladies  present 
who  feel  interested  in  the  preserving  of  fruit 
who  are  kept  away  by  other  engagements  this 
evening;  some  would  prefer  to  hear  something 
about  the  cost  of  culture. 

Strawberries  in  California. 
Mr.  Pryal — Nineteen  years  ago  I  grew  straw- 
berries and  sold  them  in   San  Francisco  at  $7 
a  pound. 

Mr.  Bagge — I  have  tried  strawberries  on 
adobe  soil;  I  have  tried  the  Longworths,  Vic- 
toria, Jucunda  and  other  kinds.  The  British 
Queen  did  the  best  in  my  soil.  Others  suc- 
ceed better  on  sandy  soil,  such  as  that  about 
Oakland.  I  planted  mine  with  narrow  paths 
between  them.     I  do  not  water  them. 

In  answer  to  questions  Mr.  Bagge  said  that 
the  Victoria  were  excellent  for  family  use,  but 
would  not  do  for  market,  as  they  would  spoil 
in  twenty-four  hours.  He  had  planted  his 
strawberries  in  January,  at  the  time  of  the  first 
rains.     They  had  done  splendidly  the  first  and 


second  years.    He  had  not  tried  any  other  kiM 
of  soil  but  adobe. 

Soil  and  Climate. 

Mr.Montandon — I  have  grown  strawberries  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  The  cultivator  must 
study  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate.  In 
certain  sections  they  have  to  be  planted  in  cool 
damp  locations.  Here  they  should  be  planted 
high  and  the  land  should  be  treated  so  as  to  al- 
low the  water  to  run  away,  otherwise  the  vines 
would  be  rotted.  The  Princess  Royal  was  one 
of  the  best  kinds;  it  produced  long  fruit  and 
sometimes  of  a  large  size — one  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter.  I  have  seen  a  new  kind  in 
Tuolumne,  eighteen  centimetres  in  circum- 
ference. 

Mr.  Hutchinson — Some  of  the  best  Eastern 
kinds  are  here  found  worthless.  In  the  year  '56 
I  planted  three  acres  and  paid  $12  per  thousand 
for  the  plants.  They  were  of  the  kind  called 
British  Queen.  The  first  year  I  received  forty 
cents  a  pound  for  them  in  San  Francisco;  the 
third  year  only  twenty-five  cents.  It  was  in 
Alameda  I  set  about  5,000  plants  to  the  acre. 
I  planted  them  in  rows,  about  five  feet  apart. 
I  cannot  estimate  the  profits  as  they  were  plant- 
ed in  an  orchard.  After  I  left  the  business  Mr. 
Bronkhorst  had  sixty  acres  planted,  and  others 
forty.  There  went  frequently  from  this  neigh- 
borhood five  tons  to  San  Francisco,  but  the 
growers  could  not  compete  with  the  San  Jose 
men  and  their  artesian  wells.  I  think  their  damp 
soil  and  climate  an  injury,  as  it  makes  them 
too  acid. 

Mr.  Dwinelle— I  have  had  no  experience  'but 
I  have  seen  what  others  have  done.  The  finest 
and  best  strawberries  in  the  State  have  been 
raised  in  a  sandy  loam  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Yosemite  Valley,  which  has  been  enriched  by 
vegetable  matter,  and  which  is  so  situated  as  to 
be  easily  irrigated  from  the  Merced.  The  best 
berries  around  here  are  raised  in  Strawberry 
canon.  They  could  be  irrigated  from  Straw- 
berry creek.  Most  people  think  that  the  Cali- 
fornia fruit  is  largely  wanting  in  flavor,  but  I 
believe  that  to  be  a  mistake,  as  I  have  not  found 
any  great  difference  in  those  grown  East. 

Mr.  Bagge — I  had  in  1863  seven  acres  of 
strawberries  on  the  richest  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Oakland.  The  first  year  they  did  excellent- 
ly. The  second  year  they  did  not  do  so  well, 
and  the  third  year  they  were  attacked  by  the 
borer. 

The  Borer  Destroyed  by  Irrigation. 

Mr.  Dwinelle — I  want  to  know  if  there  is  not 
some  one  here  who  knows  how  they  could  be 
kept  off.  I  have  heard  that  irrigation  was  an 
excellent  method. 

Mr.  Pryal — I  have  watered  the  plants  in  the 
evening  with  a  watering  can  and  saw  plenty  of 
little  moths  about,  but  there  were  no  borers 
where  I  watered. 

Mr.  Dwinelle — "I  think  it  is  owing  to  the 
peculiar  dryness  of  our  atmosphere  that  our 
strawberries  do  not  possess  the  flavor  of  those 
at  the  East.  I  have  lived  in  Rochester,  where 
two  kinds  are  principally  grown — the  Harvey 
seedling  and  the  Hooker,  and  except  in  Yosem- 
ite, I  have  never  seen  anything  in  California 
like  them." 

Mr.  Webster — "I  do  not  think  it  is  the  cli- 
mate, I  think  it  is  the  want  of  suitable  variety 
and  cultivation.  Many  of  our  products  are  im- 
proved by  repeated  cultivation." 

Mr.  Pryal. — "At  Mission  San  Jose,  the  fin- 
est I  ever  ate  have  been  grown  from  Kane's 
seedlings." 

Too  Much  Irrigation. 

Mr.  Bagge — "I  think  that  the  want  of  flavor 
of  California  fruit  is  caused  by  too  much  irri- 
gation. At  San  Jose'  they  irrigate  so  much 
that  the  berries  will  hardly  keep  over  night, 
whereas,  I  have  sent  mine  to  Nevada  and  even 
Victoria.  B.  C. 

An  old  Frenchman  who  kept  a  stall  in 
San  Francisco,  used  to  take  my  strawberries. 
He  told  me  the  reason  people  preferred  the  San 
Jose-  fruit  to  mine.  Their  flavor  was  not  so 
good;  but  the  fruit  .was  large,  highly  colored, 
and  beautiful.  He  said,  "your  people  here  eat 
with  their  eyes  and  not  their  mouths." 

Mr.  Hyatt — "I  think  there  is  too  much  fruit 
irrigated  here.  I  believe  it  has  given  an  in- 
feriority to  the  grapes  even  in  California.  We 
do  not  find  the  same  flavor  here  that  we  do  in 
the  East,  no  matter  what  the  kind  of  ground 
is.  Strawberries  in  the  natural  state,  grow 
on  little  knolls.  Sometimes  the  plants  require 
water  to  start  them,  but  in  general  the  less  water 
the  better." 
Mrs.  Carr — At  the  strawberry  beds  of  Dr.  Un- 
derbill, at  Croton  Point,  New  York,  the  straw- 
berries are  picked  at  a  certain  hour.  I  think 
the  flavor  of  the  Eastern  strawberries  is  owing 
a  great  deal  to  their  scarcity.  The  best  I  have 
ever  eaten  have  been  wild  ones  of  the  Pine  va- 
riety, from  the  neighborhood  of  Bear  Valley. 
This  kind  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  been 
denizens  of  old  Boston.  It  is  the  choicest 
raised  in  New  England,  and  is  superiorin  many 
respects.  They  are  raised  by  some  one  here, 
in  small  quantities,  and  are  marketed  with  the 
hulls  on  them.  They  often  bring  60  cents  per 
pound  while  others  are  cheap.  At  Dr.  Under- 
bill's they  have  only  two  hours  for  going  to 
market. 

Mr.  Montandon--I  think  that  the  want  of 
flavor  is  due  neither  to  irrigation  nor  forcing, 

I  think  it  is  attributable  to  climatic  infl 11     1 

believe  that  both  irrigation  and  forcing  are  ben 
efioial  and  often  necessary.  I  think  that  the 
insect  spoken  of  this  evening  is  similar  to 
that  which  infests  the  wheat.  Itiscalled  C'ica- 
donia.  It  is  yellow  and  very  slender  and  most 
prolific  and  possesses  a  parasite  which  continues 
the  work  of  destruction  when  it   has  left  off. 


Very  often  they  destroy  the   whole  wheat  crop 
of  particular  countries. 

Mr.  Pryal — "  I  think  it  very  needful  that 
some  means  should  be  discovered  of  destroying 
this  insect.  I  think  the  club  ought  to  give  a 
gold  medal  for  the  discovery  of  some  method 
of  destroying  it." 

Blackberries. 
Mr.  Dwinelle — Stated  that  the  practice  of  un- 
derground irrigation  as  applied  to  the  raising 
of  blackberries  was  very  successful.  He  has 
the  finest  and  most  prolific  growth  he  has  ever 
observed.  The  berries  generally  are  fine  this 
year. 

Mr.  Hyatt — I  have  not  made  any  experiments 
in  blackerry  culture,  but  I  have  seen  some 
grown  on  a  mountain  back  of  Napa,  the  finest 
I  have  ever  seen  raised  in  any  country.  They 
grew  in  patches  in  a  light  loomy  soil,  not  so 
heavy  as  that  here.  We  must  adapt  our  cult- 
ure of  them  to  climate  and  location." 
Pruning  Blackberries. 
Mr.  Webster — I  have  made  experiments  in 
producing  wine  from  blackberries.  I  have 
brought  a  bottle  down  here  and  would  like  to 
find  out  whether  it  has  any  commercial  value. 
(A  few  tasted  it  after  adjournment  and  pro- 
nounced it  excellent).  Almost  any  kind  of 
blackberries  can  be  raised  without  irrigation. 
More  depends  in  the  pruning  and  careful  cul- 
tivation than  aught  else. 

Mr.  Webster  here  went  into  a  detail  of  his 
pruning  experiments  which  we  hope  he  will 
write  out  more  fully  for  the  Press. 

A  Remarkable  Preserving  Compound. 
Mr.  Bagge  here  brought  forward  a  prepara- 
tion called  acetine  which  had  the  property  of  pre- 
serving substances  prepared  with  it  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.-^ One  oz.  kept  15  quarts  of 
milk  fresh  2  days,  1  oz.  kept  5  quarts  of  soup 
fresh  seven  days,  1  oz.  kept  6  lbs.  of  butter 
fresh  six  months.  Goods  could  be  packed  by 
using  it  so  as  to  keep  fresh  for  any  length  of 
time  in  any  climate  on  land  and  sea. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
subject  of  the  preservation  of  fruits  be  contin- 
ued to  next  meeting,  Aug.  23d. 


CALIFORNIA. 

BUTTE. 

Enterprise,  Aug.  16:  The  Grain  Market. 
Our  wheat  fields  have  been  harvested,  but 
at  the  present  low  prices,  the  grain  will 
only  find  a  market  where  absolute  necessi- 
ty forces  the  farmers  to  sell.  We  have 
quite  an  equal  amount  of  grain  with  other 
years,  but  not  the  usual  amount  per  acre. 
The  wheat  grown  this  year  is  cleaner  and 
plumper  than  of  former  years. 

Fast  Threshing. — Mr.  Malon  Gray  tells 
us  that  Mr.  Dibble  is  doing  mostexcellent 
threshing  in  his  neighborhood.  There  is 
no  neglect  of  work.  The  straw  is  left 
clean  of  grain,  and  the  grain  is  not  crack- 
ed or  broken.  Mr.  Gray  says  he  timed 
the  machine  for  over  an  hour  whilst  at 
his  house,  and  that  over  five  bushels  were 
threshed  per  minute. 

Wheat  Purchase. — Breslauer  Brothers, 
of  this  place,  on  Wednesday  last,  bought 
a  quantity  of  wheat,  for  which  they  paid 
$1.30  per  cental. 

Building. — Senator  Boucher  and  his 
brother  are  building  a  large  granary  upon 
their  own  premises,  in  which  they  intend 
to  store  their  own  grain  until  the  market 
furnishes  such  prices  as  will  justify  a  sale. 
They  are  sensible. 
CONTRA  COSTA. 

Gazette,  Aug.  17:  The  Wheat  Shipments. 
The  wheat  shipments  of  the  present  sea- 
son, from  the  Pacheco  Landing,  up  to 
Friday  of  this  week,  aggregate  1,925  tons, 
although  the  crop  of  this  portion  of  the 
county  is  only  now  beginning  to  come  in. 

Turns  out  Well. — The  wheat  of  the 
valleys  of  our  district  turns  out  well,  and 
although  less  than  one-half  the  crop  is  yet 
threshed,  the  procession  of  heavily  loaded 
teams  passing  through  towri,  to  the  land- 
ing, is  lengthening  out  daily,  and  the  roads 
already  show  the  wear  of  heavy  travel  and 
will  need  repeated  straw  plastering  in  the 
sorest  parts  to  stand  the  service  of  the 
next  two  months. 

Fair  Week  Changed. — At  the  request 
of  many  members  and  intending  exhibi- 
tors, the  officers  of  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety have  changed  the  time  of  holding 
the  County  Fair,  so  that  it  will  be  one 
week  earlier  than  previously  announced, 
and  be  held  on  the  9th,  10th,  11th,  12th 
and  13th  days  of  September. 
EL  DORADO. 

Democrat,  Aug.  17  :  Extensive. — Our 
citizens  hardly  appreciate  the  extent  of 
the  business  of  digging  tho  fibre  of  the 
soap  root  carried  on  by  two  of  our  busi- 
ness men.  Mr.  Laudecker,  the  first  to 
engage  in  tho  business  hero,  has  already 
taken  out  and  shipped,  or  has  in  store  in 
this  city,  the  present  season,  over  400,000 
pounds.  He  has  now  engaged  in  digging 
it  eighty-nine  men.  Mr.  Mierson,  until 
Thursday  last  employed    thirty  men.     He 


has,  thus  far  in  store  and  shipped  abo 
thirty  tons.  He  intends  bringing  this  up 
to  200  tons  the  present  season.  All  of  his 
shipments  go  to  France.  What  Landecker 
gets  is  all  worked  up  on  this  coast.  Much 
credit  is  due  these  gentlemen  for  opening 
up  this  new  industry. 

Fruit  at  Coloma. — The  different  fruit 
growers  at  Coloma  are  shipping  now  from 
two  to  three  tons  per  day,  mostly  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  Nevada.  The  crop  of  peach- 
es is  short,  but  large  and  of  fine  flavor. 
The  grape  crop  will  be  large,  and  of  an 
excellent  quality. 

Auditor's  statement,  showing  the  num- 
ber of  acres  of  land,  the  value  of  real 
estate,  the  value  of  improvements  on  real 
estate,  the  value  of  personal  property  in 
the  county  of  El  Dorado:  Number  of  acres 
of  land,  '173,313;  Value  of  real  estate, 
$407,581;  Value  of  improvements  on  real 
estate,  $913,448;  Value  of  personal  prop- 
erty exclusive  of  money,  $931,598  ; 
Amount  of  money,  $179,130;  Total  value 
of   all  property,  $2,431,757. 

After  much  vexatious  and  costly  delay, 
the  city  authorities  have  received  informa- 
tion that  their  application  for  a  patent  to 
the  land  on  which  the  city  stands,  has 
been  granted.  As  soon  as  the  document 
arrives  steps  will  be  taken  towards  giving 
deeds  to  those  entitled  to  receive  them. 
FRESNO. 

Expositor,  Aug  17:  Coming  in  Kapidly. 
The  flow  of  immigration  to  this  county 
still  continues  with  unabated  volume.  The 
population  of  this  county  will  nearly 
double  during  the  present  year,  and  it 
would  not  surprise  us  if  upwards  of  150,- 
000  acres  of  land  were  cultivated  in  this 
county  next  season.  There  is  no  section 
of  the  State  so  fully  commands  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  at  this  time.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  value  of  our  lands,  we  no- 
tice that  legal  contentions  are  beginning 
to  spring  up  about  them,  in  different 
forms. 

Fruit  has  not  been  overabundant  in  this 
section,  yet  this  season,  and  what  has 
made  its  appearance  has  been  of  an  in- 
ferior quality. 

Barley  is  dirt  cheap  on  King's  river,  it 
is  selling,  we  are  informed,  at  from  five  to 
seven  bits  per  hundred.  The  farmers  can- 
not afford  to  ship  to  San  Francisco,  or 
Stockton  at  the  present  grain  rates. 

The  wool  growers  of  this  county  for  the 
past  few  weeks  have  been  busily  engaged 
in  shearing  their  lambs. 

There  are  no  fish  in  the  San  Joaquin 
river  this  season.  We  do  not  know  how 
to  account  for  their  absence. 

Pdeasanter. — At  the  date  of  our  last 
issue  we  were  at  "  scorching  "  heat,  but 
since  then  the  weather  has  moderated,  and 
is  again  cool  and  enjoyable,  at  which,  "ye 
denizens  "  of  Fresno  county  rejoice 
muchly. 

We  iearn  that  Mr.  Frank  Dusey  had  a 
narrow  escape  of  a  personal  encounter 
with  a  bear,  in  the  mountains  a  few  days 
since.  He  was  engaged  in  hunting  up 
a  range  for  his  sheep,  and  came  upon  a  bear 
on  a  level  flat.  Bruin  made  for  him,  but 
his  dogs  tackled  his  bearship  in  the  rear, 
and  as  he  turned  at  them,  Mr.  Dusey  made 
his  escape.  He  didn't  care  to  "stay  always" 
in  that  vicinity. 
KERN. 

Southern  Califwnian  Aug.  15:  Encour- 
aging.— From  all  quarters  come  cheering 
accounts  of  abundant  crops.  Much  more 
wheat,  barley  and  hay  have  been  harvest- 
ed in  the  valley  than    ever  before. 

Productive. — Biding  past  Col.  Baker's 
farm  the  other  day  we  observed  a  splendid 
crop  of  corn  already  taller  than  the  fence 
and  in  blossom,  where  but  a  few  weeks 
ago  there  waved  a  magnificent  crop  of  bar- 
ley. 
A  Change. — A  most  delightful  and  grate- 
ful change  has  transpired  in  tho  atmos- 
phere since  our  last.  The  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  has  receded  within  reason- 
able bounds,  and  we  are  cool  and  eomfort- 
able  at  85  Fahrenheit — a  stong  contrast, 
certainly,  to  the  sweltering,  broiling  heat 
of  a  week  ago. 
SACRAMENTO. 

Bee,  Aug.  17:  State  Farmers'  Club. — 
The  Sacramento  Farmer's  Club  has  pro- 
posed that  all  the  Farmers'  Clubs  in  Cali- 
fornia meet  by  delegates  in  Convention  at 
Sacramento  September  23— during  the 
State  Fair.  And  in  pursuance  of  this  tho 
Farmers'  Club  of  San  Joaquin  took  action 
at  its  last  meeting  and  empowered  tho 
Chair  to  appoint  live  delegates  to  such 
State  gathering.  Tho  object  is  to  form  a 
State  i  1  lub. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Sentinel,  Aug.  17:  Huckleberries. — 
In  tho  vicinity  of  Bound  Potrero,  and  all 
along  Boulder  creek  and  Bock  creek  we 
noticed  abundance  of  this  delicious  fruit. 
U  I;    Q,  Hite's  place  they  were  drying  in 
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The    Bridal 


Veil    Fall 
Valley. 


of    Yosemlte 


But  what  has  this  fall  and  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Yosemite  to  do  with  agriculture,  that  we 


costs,  that  they  may  take  one  look  at  the  great, 
grand  valley  of  Yosemito  before  they  die ;  so 
let  our  rural  people  whose  homes  are  at  the 
threshold  of  so  much  of  grandeur,  sublimity 
and  beauty,  make  it  as  much  apart  of  their  lives 


rest ;  then  is  the  time  to  roll  out  the  family  car- 
riage and  big  wagon,  store  the  same  with  all  the 
luxuries  and  viands  that  only  a  farmer's  wife 
knows  best  how  to  prepare,  throw  in  the 
blankets — some  would  think   it  a   sin   to   take 


and  exhilerating  climate  of  the  mountains;  you 
feel  buoyant  as  with  a  new  life,  you  look  up- 
ward— for  you  cannot  look  downward  when  you 
are  in  the  valley  of  Yosemite — upon  precipices 
of  grand  old  walls  of  rock  three  thousand  feet 


P0H0N0,"  t0R    BRIDAL   VEIL    FALL,    YOSEMITE    VALLEY. 


should  occupy  nearly  a  whole  page  of  the  Ilrnu, 
injiilustrating  it?  "We  will  give  our  view  of  the 
question. 

While  pleasure  seekers  from  the  remotest 
borders  of  civilization,  in  an  annually  increas- 
ing throng,  are  wending  their  way  over  conti- 
nents and  oceans,  and  pouring  out  their  wealth 
of  gold  upon  the  means  of  transit  and  attendant 


to  see  it  once  a'year,    as  do  the   hosts   of  for- 
eigners once  in  a  life-time. 

When  tie-  great  labors  of  the  harvest  are  arret 
and  the  weary  toil  of  months  under  a  sun  so 
nearly  tropical,  that  the  very  earth  we  tread  is 
heated,  and  the  parched  plains  are  draped  in 
the  brown  livery  of  rainless  weeks  and  months, 
and  the  whole  physical  man  seems  to   call   for 


along  a  few  bottles  of  California  wine— and  with 
such  little  paraphernalia  of  the  kitchen  a 
necessary  where  quail  and  grouse  and  mountain 
trout  abound,  and  with  the  best  horses  of  the 
farm,  and  even  the  old  house  dog,  start  on  a 
two  three  week's  excursion  to  Yosemite. 

You  now  exchange   the  hazy,  sultry   enervat- 
ing heat  of  the  low  -country  for  the  pure  air 


high.  You  view  the  Bbidal  Veil  as  it  hangs 
in  misty  beauty  from  Nature's  granite  brow, 
and  you  Bee  the  Nkvada  and  the  Vkhnal  falls 
p  from  Ollt  the  skies,  with  their  ever 
shifting  spray  of  broken  waters  tumbling  to  the 
vale  below,  that  nestling  there,  form  beautiful 
lakelets  so  calm  and  placid  they  seem  made  up 
of    waters    only  too  glad  once  more  to  rest. 
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Recuperated  in  strength,  as  if  with  a  new 
lease  of  life,  you  return  to  your  lowland  valley 
home,  vigorous  for  a  renewal  of  the  battle  of 
farm  life.  Every  Californian,  old  and  young 
should  visit  Yosemite,  should  know  from  per- 
sonal examination  something  of  the  beauty, 
grandeur  and  majesty  of  a  place,  that  all  the 
outside  world  are  sighing  to  see. 

The  following  description  of  the  Bridal  Veil 
fall,  we  copy  from  "Hutchings  Scenes  of  Curi- 
osity in  California." 

It  is  impossible  to  portray  the  feeling  of  awe> 
and  admiration— almost  amounting  to  adora- 
tion—that thrills  our  very  souls  as  we  look  upon 
this  enchanting  scene.  The  gracefully  undu- 
lating and  wavy  sheets  of  spray,  that  fall  in 
gauze-like  and  ethereal  folds;  now  expanding, 
now  contracting;  now  glittering  in  the  sunlight, 
like  a  veil  of  diamonds;  now  changing  into  ono 
vast  and  many-colored  cloud,  that  throws  its 
misty  drapery  over  the  failing  torrent,  as  if  in 
very  modesty,  to  veil  its  unspeakable  beauty 
from  our  too  eagerly  admiring  sight. 

The  stream  itself— but  forty  feet  in  width- 
resembles  an  avalanche  of  watery  rockets,  that 
shoots  out  over  the  precipice  above  you,  at  the 
hight  of  nearly  900  feet,  and  then  leaps  down, 
in  one  unbroken  train,  to  the  immense  cauldron 
of  boulders  beneath,  where  it  surges  and  boils 
in  its  angry  fury,  throwing  up  large  volumes  of 
spray,  over  which  the  sun  forms  two  or  more 
magnificent  rainbows  which  arch  the  abyss. 

The  river  has  its  origin  in  a  lake  at  the  foot 
of  a  bold,  crescent-shaped,  perpendicular  rock, 
about  thirteen  milos  above  the  edge  of  the 
Pohono  Fall.  On  this  lake  a  strong  wind  is 
said  to  be  continually  blowing;  and,  as  several 
Indians  have  lost  their  lives  there  and  in  the 
stream,  their  exceedingly  acute  and  supersti- 
tious imaginations  have  made  it  bewitched. 

"Pohono,"  from  whom  the  stream  and  the 
waterfall  received  their  musical  Indian  name, 
is  an  evil  spirit,  whose  breath  is  a  blighting 
and  fatal  wind,  and  consequently,  is  to  be 
dreaded  and  shunned.  On  this  account,  when- 
ever, from  necessity,  the  Indians  have  to  pass 
it,  a  feeling  of  distress  steals  over  them,  and 
they  fear  it  as  much  as  the  wandering  Arab 
does  the  simoons  of  the  African  desert;  they 
hurry  past  it  at  the  bight  of  their  speed.  To 
point  at  the  waterfall,  when  traveling  in  the 
valley,  to  their  minds,  is  certain  death.  No 
inducement  could  be  offered  sufficiently  large 
to  tempt  them  to  sleep  near  it.  In  fact,  they 
believe  that  they  hear  the  voices  of  those  that 
have  been  drowned  there,  perpetually  warning 
them  to  shun  "  Pohono." 


UsEftk    lfJf©R^p©N. 


Changes  of  Climate. 

Recent  upheavals  in  circumpolar  lands  are 
corroborated,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Howorth, 
in  Nature,  by  many  evidences  of  change  in 
climate.  An  increase  of  land  at  the  poles,- at 
the  expense  of  the  water,  will  tend  to  intensify 
the  extremes  of  temperature  in  winter  and 
summer,  thus  making  the  climate  much  more 
less  constant  and  much  more  severe. 

At  the  present  time  the  name  of  Greenland 
is  little  less  than  a  satire  on  the  country  But 
wo  have  already  referred  to  Mr.  Whymper's 
collections  of  fossil  leaves  and  fruits  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Disco  Island,  which  indicate 
a  vegetation  of  southern  character  and  luxuri- 
ance for  this  land  above  the  7  th  parallel  of  lati- 
tude in  former  times.  In  later  times  evidence 
of  emigration  on  the  part  of  Esquimaux  from 
north  to  south  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  known  as  inhabitants  of  Greenland  to 
the  Saga  writers;  and  also  in  the  fact  that 
North  American  Indians,  along  their  frontier, 
have  a  uniform  tradition  that  the  Esquimaux 
were  formerly  not  neighbors  of  theirs,  but  that 
they  came  across  the  sea  from  islands  beyond. 
Moreover,  the  Esquimaux  of  both  shores  of 
Behring's  Straits  have  been  constantly  drifting 
southward,  and  are  only  recent  occupants  of 
their  present  areas. 

Iceland  is  well  known  to  have  become  harsh 
and  untenable  in  its  climate  since  the  days  of 
Norsemen.  Ancient  Icelandic  documents  show 
that  on  the  arrival  of  the  Norwegians,  and  for 
centuries  afterwards,  extensive  forests  grew  in 
different  parts  of  the  island,  and  furnished  the 
inhabitants  with  wood  both  for  domestic  and 
nautical  purposes.  Now  these  have  either 
wholly  disappeared  or  have  dwindled  down  to 
mere  underwood  of  birch,  willow  and  mountain 
ash.  Grain,  too,  was  once  largely  raised  there. 
Now  the  climate  is  too  severe  for  the  growth  of 
any  sort  of  grain. 

The  old  Norse  word  for  barley  still  lingers  in 
names  in  Norway  where  barley  grows  no  long- 
er. In  Scotland  many  places  show  signs  of  the 
plow  for  cereal  culture  where  arable  farming  is 
unpracticed  at  the  present  time.  Even  in  Eng- 
land, as  far  south  as  Lancashire,  large  districts 
that  were  once  covered  with  forests  are 
now  entirely  bare  of  trees,  because  trees  cannot 
be  made  to  grow  there.  "The  Hoinans  planted 
vineyards  and  made  wine  in  parts  of  England 
where  the  vines  will  now  hardly  grow."  Be- 
yond the  Dwina  of  Northern  Russia  there  is  a 
large  area  formerly  known  as  Biarmia,  studded 
with  the  graves  and  other  remains  of  a  pros- 
perous people,  whose  wealth  and  civilization 
are  much   dwelt  upon  by   the   Saga  writers. 


Others  found  there  these  agricultural  inhabi- 
tants, with  their  tilled  fields.  Subsequently 
they  moved  westward  and  southward  into 
Finland. 

In  Siberia  Hedeustrom  found  on  the  tundra 
among  steep  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers  large 
birch  trees,  complete  with  bark,  branches  and 
roots,  apparently  perfectly  preserved,  yet  so 
thoroughly  decayed  that  on  being  lighted  they 
would  glow,  but  never  burst  into  flame.  The 
first  living  birch  trees  appear  now  quite  three 
degrees  to  the  south,  and  then  only  as  shrubs. 
In  a  cliff  beyond  the  Malaija  Kurspataschnaja 
river  birch  roots  were  seen  as  fresh  as  if  only 
just  torn  from  the  trees,  while  the  nearest 
woods  are  seventy  miles  away.  The  limit  of 
trees,  therefore,  in  this  country,  in  quite  recent 
times,  has  been  pushed  far  to  the  south,  with- 
out doubt,  by  increased  severity  of  climate. 


Why  the  Sun  Makes  Round  Spots. 

Most  or  all  of  our  readers  have  probably  no- 
ticed often,  and  many  doubtless  have  wondered 
at  the  fact  that  the  sun,  when  shining  through 
the  slats  of  window  blinds  or  other  elongated 
or  irregular  apertures  into  a  dark  or  moderate- 
ly dark  room,  always  falls  upon  the  opposite 
wall  in  a  series  of  round  spots,  instead  of  tak- 
ing the  form  of  the  opening  as  artificial  light 
does.  The  phenomenon  has  been  a  puzzle  to 
even  many  philosophical  minds. 

We  have  often  noticed  the  appearance,  and 
admired  the  elegant  and  commingling  circles  of 
bright  light  that  are  pictured  upon  a  white  wall 
when  a  single  opening  is  left  in  a  blind,  just  as 
the  sun  is  setting  and  have  several  times  sought 
for  an  explanation,  but  never  met  with  a  satis- 
factory one  until  we  found  the  following  in  a 
number  of  the  Manufacturer  and  Builder:  When 
light  comes  through  a  small  hole  into  a  dark 
room,  it  forms  on  the  opposite  wall  an  image 
of  the  object  from  which  it  procceeds,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  shape  of  the  hole;  as,  now,  the 
sun  is  round,  the  image  formed  by  its  light 
will  be  round  also.  If  the  sun  were  square  or 
triangular,  its  light  under  the  above  circumstan- 
ces would  form  square  or  triangular  spots.  As 
it  is,  the  round  spots  are  real  images  of  the  sun 
of  which  fact  you  can  convince  yourself  by 
watching  such  images  on  a  day  when  floating 
clouds  cover  up  the  sun  trom  time  to  time.  You 
will  see  the  images  of  the  luminous  edges  of  the 
clouds  around  your  round  sun-spots  and  their 
dard  masses  covering  the  same ;  and  when  you  use 
a  single  hole,  these  appearances  are  very  striking. 
The  shape  of  the  hole  is  of  no  consequence, 
provided  it  be  small  and  of  a  diameter  of  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  or  less. 

If  there  are  any  of  our  readers  who  have  nev- 
er witnesssed  this  phenomenon,  it  is  well  worth 
the  while  to  seek  a  convenient  place  and  ar- 
range for  it.  The  best  impression  is  made  in  a 
bright  day,  when  the  sun  is  about  one  or  two 
hours  high  and  the  room  so  situated  that  the 
suns'  rays  will  pass  though  the  aperture,  di- 
rectly across  the  room,  to  the  opposite  wall. 
All  other  avenues  of  light  should  be  closed. 


How  to  test  Pure  Glycerine. — Thomas 
Roller  gives,  in  a  German  journal,  the  meth- 
ods for  detecting  ths  impurities  of  glycerine. 
Pure  glycerine  is  neutral,  and  leaves  only  a 
slight  residue  when  evaporated  in  a  porcelain 
capsule.  The  adulterated  article  may  leave 
considerable  black  residue,  and  react  acid. 
Pure  glycerine,  when  cautiously  mixed  with  an 
equal  volume  of  oil  of  vitriol,  is  not  browned 
even  after  the  lapse  of  several  hours;  the  im- 
pure often  browns  immediately.  A  solution  of 
oxalate  of  ammonia  does  not  even  produce  a 
cloudiness  when  mixed  with  pure  glycerine, 
but  may  give  a  precipitate  with  the  impure. 
Pure  glycerine,  treated  with  nitric  acid  and  ni- 
trate of  silver,  yields  no  precipitate;  sulphide 
of  ammonia  sometimes  gives  a  black  color  in 
adulterated  glycerine.  Pure  glycerine,  in  large 
and  small  quantities,  is  as  clear  as  water;  im- 
pure often  shows  different  shades  of  color,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  its  contamination. 
Pure  glycerine  rubbed  between  the  fingers 
gives  no  greasy  feeling,  while  the  impure  re- 
sembles fat.  The  freezing  point  of  pure  gly- 
cerine is  near  zero,  while  the  impure  may  be- 
come solid  at  the  same  temperature  as  water. 
For  the  purification  of  glycerine,  add  ten 
pounds  of  iron  filings  to  every  100  pounds  of 
the  impure  liquid,  and  occasionally  shake.  In 
a  few  weeks,  a  black  gelatinous  sediment  will 
settle  and  the  supernatant  liquid  will  be  per- 
fectly clear,  and  can  be  condensed  by  evapo- 
ration. 


An  Enormous  Ruby.— Prof.  Shepard,  of  Am- 
herst College,  has  recently  made  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  his  splendid  cabinet  of  minerals.  It 
is  a  ruby  of  enormous  size,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  weighing  316  pounds.  It  was  discov- 
ered somewhere  in  the  South,  and  was  about 
to  be  taken  to  Europe,  but  Prof.  Shepard  made 
a  bid  of  $300,  and  secured  it. 


India  Rubber. — There  are  in  America  and 
Europe  more  than  250  manufactories  of  india 
rubber  articles,  employing  some  BOO  operatives 
each,  and  consuming  more  than  2<l  mill, (UK)  lbs. 
of  gum  per  year. 

To  Prevent  Glue  Becoming  Sour  and 
Mouldy. — The  addition  of  a  quantity  of  car- 
bolate  of  soda  just  sufficient  to  give  a  strong 
smell  to  the  glue  will  accomplish  the  ^eBirrJd 
result. 


Qo©d  H^lxH* 


Sweating  in  Fever. 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  a  com- 
munication "by  a  physician"  in  the  Prairie 
Farmer: 

There  occur  many  cases  of  slight  aliment, 
among  all  enlightened  people,  which  it  is 
not  supposed  requires  the  doctor's  care,  but 
which  the  friends  of  the  patient  are  led  to  sup- 
pose may  be  cured  by  a  good  sweating.  Among 
some  people  this  notion  prevails  more  than 
among  others;  some,  it  is  true  do  not  regard  it 
with  much  favor;  some  have  sweating  for  the 
sick,  as  the  saying  has  it,  "on  the  brain." 

The  little  ills  which  are  believed  to  so  readily 
succumb  to  the  sweat  are  cases  in  which  there 
is  more  or  less  fever — there  are  exceptions,  but 
this  is  the  rule. 

There  is  a  certain  sort  of  good  sense  in  this 
popular  belief.  What  is  the  office  of  the  function 
of  sweating  in  the  economy  of  the  healthy  human 
body?  Surely,  by  evaporation  of  the  moisture, 
to  cool  the  body.  In  fever  there  is  increase  of 
temperature,  after  great  heat,  and  more  than 
ever  some  cooling  is  needed,  hence  the  sweat- 
ing is  salutary. 

Besides  the  process  is  seldom  begun  in  a 
patient  with  a  fever  until  that  very  excitement 
on  which  the  fever  depends  is  abated — the  pa- 
tient must  often  become  relaxed  and  tranquil 
before  he  perspires.  This  relaxation  is  of  course 
highly  beneficial,  as  it  is  the  abatement  of  the 
fever,  and  sweating  comes  because  of  it.  It 
don't  matter  whether  the  sweat  cures  the  fever, 
or  whether  it  is  simply  a  sign  that  it  is  subsid- 
ing; if  it  never  comes  except  with  this  consum- 
mation it  may  be  proper  to  do  anything  to 
make  a  man  sweat;  like  the  doctor  who  was 
sure  if  his  patients  could  all  be  made  to  have 
fits  he  could  cure  them,  and  so  threw  them  into 
fits  by  his  medicines  first.  If  a  man  always  re- 
covers from  a  fever  when  he  sweats — why  not 
then,  when  he  has  a  fever,  make  him  sweat? 

Another  good  which  some  conceive  to  come 
from  the  sweat,  is  the  "opening  of  the  pores" 
of  the  skin  through  which  various  impurities 
in  the  body  may  find  exit.  How  much  philoso- 
phy there  is  in  this  view  we  will  not  stop  to  ex- 
plain— only  to  say  there  isn't  much. 

We  believe  many  attacks  of  slight  fever  have 
been  abated  by  this  measure.  Early  resorted 
to,  it  will  not  cut  short  any  of  the  severer  types 
which  run  a  regular  course  of  so  many  days, 
by  law  of  their  own,  and  we  are  positive  to  have 
seen  cases  of  this  sort  that,  by  the  means,  and 
more  by  the  delay  it  led  to,  were  injured  by  the 
stereotyped  sweat. 

But  the  acute  troubles  most  likely  to  receive 
benefit  from  the  prompt  use  of  this  measure 
are  inflamation  within  the  chest— chiefly  of  the 
lungs,  (lung  fever  or  pneumonia),  pleura  (pleu- 
risy), and  bronchial  tubes  (bronchitis)  in  all  of 
which  there  is  more  or  less  fever.  We  know  of 
certain  hospital  wards  in  which  patients  with 
these  diseases  are  at  once  on  their  admission 
given  a  sweat,  and  we  are  not  certain  that  the 
treatment  could  be  bettered. 

Haw  to  Make  One  Sweat. 

The  best  way  to  make  a  man  sweat  is  to  make 
him  warm  and  fill  his  blood  vessels  with  water. 
If  his  heat,  however,  is  too  great  he  will  not 
perspire  and  he  must  be  cooled  down  to  the 
sweating  point. 

The  venerable  practice  then  of  putting  the 
children  to  bed  with  abundance  of  clothing  and 
dosing- them  with  pints  of  mint  tea,  sage  tea 
and  ginger  tea  is  very  good.  In  some  cases  it 
is  inferior  to  the  so-called  rum-sweat,  when  a 
patient  is  a  little  sick  and  is  not  suffering  much, 
so  that  he  can  lay  in  bed  with  loads  of  clothes 
piled  011  to  him  and  drink  all  that  volume  of 
fluid  without  complaint,  the  former  measure, 
if  you  have  determined  he  must  sweat,  is  to 
be  advised.  But  if  without  great  heat  he  is 
suffering  pain,  especially  if  it  is  in  his  side, 
if  he  is  restless  and  fretful  or  nauseated,  and 
his  head  snaps  with  pain,  don't  ask  him  to 
undergo  the  torture  of  his  lying  in  bed.  Put 
him  in  a  chair,  with  all  his  outer  garments 
taken  off,  surround  him  with  several  thick 
bed  quilts  or  "  comforters,"  which  shall  encir- 
cle tightly  his  neck  and  fall  evenly  to  the  floor, 
separating  the  space  within  and  that  without 
the  clothing  by  well-nigh  an  air-tight  wall. 

Now  place  beneath  his  chair  an  alcohol  lamp, 
burning  high,  and  have  ready  an  abundance  of 
water  for  him  to  drink  when  he  calls  for  it.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  will  sweat  profusely.  After 
perspiring  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  he  should 
be  put  into  a  warm  bed  and  covered  with 
enough  clothes  to  keep  him  from  a  chill,  and 
he  will  not  unlikely  go  to  sleep  and  wake  up 
by  and  by  much  refreshed 

If  it  is  desired  to  give,  in  addition  to  the 
other  measures  to  induce  sweating,  some  medi- 
cine that  shall  help  the  process,  we  have  just 
one  drug  to  recommend,  namely,  Bovr  /Har- 
der. This  is  more  to  be  advised,  if  coupled 
with  other  symptoms  referred  to,  there  is  much 
pain.  Given  in  a  liberal  doso,  with  warmth 
and  plenty  of  unstimulating  fluid  to  drink,  it  is 
almost  sure  to  cause  profuse  perspiration. 

A  liberal  dose  is  ten  grains;  a  medium  dose 
may  be  five  to  eight  grains  for  an  adult;  the 
dose  should  be,  of  course,  proportionately  less 

for  a  child. 


One  Thousand  dollars  damages  was  recov- 
ered from  a  druggist  in  Jefferson  count)'  (  Ky.), 
whose  clerk  had  put  up  cantharides  instead  of 
stramonium  in  a  prescription  for  piles.  Ex- 
treme suffering  resulted  from  the  application. 


The   Eucalyptus  in  Medical   Practice. 

Dr.  Wooster  writes  to  the  Pacific  Medical 
Journal  that  he  is  constantly  receiving  letters 
from  various  sources,  both  in  this  and  the  At- 
lantic States,  asking  for  information  about  the 
medical  qualities  of  the  Eucalyptus  Globulus.  In 
addition  to  the  facts  already  communicated  to 
that  journal,  he  submits  a  report  of  135  cases 
treated  exclusively  with  fluid  extract  of  Eucalyp- 
tus Globulus.  The  fluid  extract  used  was  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Coleman,  Resident  Physician  at 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital,  and  he  has  furnished 
the  following  tabular  statement,  which  the  Medi- 
cal Journal  pronounces  "altogether  reliable." 

The  report  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  one, 
embracing  a  wide  range  of  diseases,  and  so  im- 
portant that  wo  give  it  in  detail  as  follows: 
Remittent  Fever,      treated,    5;  Cured,    fi;  Improved,  — 
Chills  and  Fever,  "        19;      "       19;  "  — 

Typhoid  Fever,  "  9;      "         U;  "  — 

Nephritis,  "  4;      "         3;  "  1 

Diuresis,  "        10;      "        7;         *'  3 

Incout'ce  of  Frino,        "  3;      "         3;  "  — 

Vesical  Catarrh,  "        27;      "       25;  "  2 

Blennorrhagia,  "        13;      "       10;  "  3 

Valvular  Dis.  of  Heart, "  7;      "         0;  "  7 

Dysentery,  "  4;      "         3;  "  1 

Chronic  Diarrhea,         "        13;      "         9;  "  4 

Gonorrhea  (syphilitic)"        15;      "        10;  "  5 

Dropsy,  "  6;      "         3;  "  3 

It  appears  that  out  of  the  whole  number  of 
cases  (135)  106  were  cured  and  29  improved. 

S.  F.  Medical  Society  on  the  Eucalyptus. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco 
Medical  Society,  Dr.  Stout  exhibited  an  ingen- 
ious apparatus  for  the  inhalation  of  medicated 
vapors.  The  medicated  liquid  is  kept  boiling 
by  a  spirit  lamp  and  the  vapor  conducted 
through  a  tube.  He  bad  used  the  eucalyjitus 
in  this  way,  employing  the  tincture  mixed  in 
water.  It  was  preferable  to  the  common  atomi- 
zer, because  of  the  warm  vapor,  which  is  not 
only  medicinal  in  itself  but  promotive  of  ab- 
sorption. The  eucalyptus  he  had  fonnd  very 
beneficial  in  bronchial  and  pulmonic  affections. 
Dr.  Stout  also  distributed  some  cigarritos  made 
by  enclosing  the  powder  of  the  leaves  in  a  roll 
of  paper,  which  were  puffed  by  the  members 
with  apparent  satisfaction. 

Dr.  Pigne-Dupuytren  testified  to  the  virtues 
of  eucalyptus,  which  had  been  fully  tested  by 
himseif  and  Dr.  D'Oliveira,  in  the  French  Hos- 
pital. It  had  been  found  highly  serviceable  in 
affections  of  the  larynx  and  of  mucous  mem- 
brane in  general;  also  as  a  tonic.  In  France  it 
was  much  used  as  a  febrifuge  and  by  some  con- 
sidered a  substitute  for  cinchona.  The  leaves 
growing  near  the  trunk  of  the  tree  were  the 
most  aromatic.  A  large  number  of  the  trees 
had  been  planted  around  the  French  Hospital 
for  sanitary  and  medicinal  purposes.  The  leaves, 
in  drying,  emitted  a  large  amount  of  balsamic 
exhalations,  capable  of  causing  headache  in 
persons  much  exposed  to  them,  as  he  had  ex- 
perienced in  his  own  house. 

The  Salubrity  of  Napa. — Dr.  T.  M.  Logan, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  having 
been  requested  by  Governor  Booth  to  give  his 
opinion  of  the  Juarez  tract  near  Napa,  as  a 
site  for  a  Branch  State  Asylum,  has  given  a 
very  favorable  reply  in  every  respect,  except 
that  the  Commissioners  should  have  bought 
more  than  200  acres  of  land.  He  thinks  that 
no  part  of  the  State  north  of  Santa  Barbara  has 
a  more  equable  or  more  salubrious  climate  than 
Napa.  The  winter,  it  is  well-known,  is  mild, 
but  there  was  a  question  about  the  summer, 
and  he  has  observations  made  at  2  p.  m.  on  the 
first  four  days  of  this  month,  showing  that  the 
highest  heat  in  Napa  was  80°,  and  in  Sacra- 
mento 99°,  the  average  difference  of  the  two 
places  in  the  four  days  being  19°.  At  Suscol, 
only  four  miles  from  Napa,  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  July  is  Gl°,  at  Sacramento  71°,  and  at 
San  Francisco  59°.  Typhoid  fevers  are  rare  at 
Napa;  intermittent  and  epidemic  diseases  havo 
never  been  observed  there;  and  the  proportion 
of  lunatics  sent  to  Stockton  has  been  less,  ac- 
cording to  statistics,  examined  by  Dr.  Still- 
wagon,  than  from  any  other  part  of  the  State. 
We  congratulate  Napa  on  its  magnificent  rec- 
ord.— Alto, 

Vaccination  as  a  Curative  for  Small-Pox. — 
Dr.  Furley,  in  the  London  Lancet,  asserts  that 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  vaccinating  every  case  of 
small-pox  that  conies  under  his  care,  with  tho 
effect  of  arresting  the  disease  in  nearly  every 
case.  The  common  method  of  operating  is  not 
efficacious,  and  it  is  necessary  to  inject  tho 
lymph  into  the  circulation.  For  this  purpose 
he  uses  "a  hollow  needle  with  a  bore  suffi- 
ciently large  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  a 
vaccine  tube.  The  process  consists  in  passing 
the  point  of  the  needle  charged  with  a  tube  of 
lymph  under  tho  skin,  and  blowing  [forcing? 
"Blowing"  would  be  a  dangerous  process. — Ed. 
Press.]  the  lymph  directly  into  tho  blood." 

The  Hay  Fever  — It  is  said  that  this  very 
curious  and  vexatious  disorder,  a  sort  of  au- 
tumnal catarrh,  has  never  made  its  appearance 
in  California.  This  disease  makes  its  annual 
return  in  many  of  tho  Eastern  States  with  tho 
most  remarablo  regularity,  often  attacking  tho 
same  persons  regularly  upon  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  day  of  the  month,  from  season  to  sea- 
son. 


Female  Medioal  Students. — It  is  said  that 
thirty  young  Women  attend  the  University  of 
Zurich.  Somebody  who  don't  believe  in 
womens  rights — to  study  medicine — says  that 
they  crowd  the  young  men  out  of  the  best  seats 
at  the  clinics,  and  smoke,  of  which  the  profes- 
sors complain;  while  the  male  students  have 
petitttMlSB   khfi  authorities  for  equal  rights. 
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Pure-blood  Stock  Sales. — It  is  witli  pleas- 
ure we  note  the  arrival,  overland,  oi  380  pure 
Spanish  merino  bucks  and  ewes,  recently  re- 
ceived by  Messrs.  Saxe  &  Jewett,  from  the  best 
folds  in  Vermont,  and  which  we  learn,  they  are 
selling  at  very  reasonable  prices,  at  9th  and 
Market  street.  These  gentlemen  will  exhibit 
at  the  Bay  District  Fair  next  week,  Merinos 
and  Cotswolds,  Berkshires  and  Chester  White 
hogs  and  pigs;  all  their  stock  is  guaranteed 
pure-blood,  and  is  from  Vermont  and  Kentucky. 
We  may  add  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  Jewett, 
(of  the  above  firm,)  is  of  Jewett  Bros.,  of  Kern 
county,  who  have  been,  and  are  largely  engaged 
in  breeding  fine  sheep  for  the  past  12  years  in 
our  State.  Col.  Saxe  has,  for  the  past  two 
years,  been  importing  sheep,  cattle  and  hogs 
from  Kentucky,  and  informs  us  he  has  a 
young  herd  of  some  72  head,  yet  to  come  this 
season,  together  with  some  45  head  of  pure  An- 
gora goats,  also  more  of  his  famous  Cotswold 
sheep.  These  men  are  certainly  doing  our 
breeders  of  fine  stock  a  great  service,  and  we 
hope  to  see  them  well  patronized,  as  every  in- 
dividual who  buys,  will  doubtless  be  the  most 
profited.  It  is  plain  that  cattle  and  sheep  im- 
ported in  large  lots,  can  be  afforded  at  less 
prices  than  when  bought  in  smaller  lots, 
among  the  eastern  breeders.  These  men  who 
are  expert  judges  of  fine  stock,  will  likely  im- 
port none  but  the  best,  as  their  interest  is  only 
enhanced  by  selling  such. 

Dynamometer.— They  are  to  have  a  grand 
trial  of  plows  at  the  Stockton  Fair,  and  a  cor- 
respondent wants  to  know  if  a  dynamometer — 
an  instrument  for  determining  the  draft  of 
plows — can  be  obtained  in  San  Francisco  or 
elsewhere  in  California. 


Pbof.  Gilman,  the  newly  elected  President 
of  California  State  University,  is  expected  to 
arrive  in  San  Francisco  to-day,  August  24th . 


Farmers'  Clubs— Their  Objects. 

During  the  past  eighteen  months  and  mostly 
within  the  past  year,  there  have  been  organ- 
ized farmers'  clubs  in  the  counties  of  Santa 
Cruz,  Santa  Clara,  Sacramento,  Contra  Costa, 
San  Joaquin,  Sonoma,  Napa  and  Alameda. 

We  are  also  informed  that  steps  are  being 
taken  for  the  organization  of  similar  clubs  in 
the  counties  of  El  Dorado,  Fresno,  Yolo,  Butte, 
and  several  other  counties,  and  it  is  probable 
that  every  county  in  the  State  will,  within  the 
next  twelve  months,  have  its  farmers'  club 
fully  organized  and  holding  its  weekly  or  bi- 
monthly meetings. 

The  principal  objects  of  these  organizations 
as  expressed  in  the  several  constitutions,  and 
as  developed  in  their  discussions  and  proceed- 
ings, are  the  dissemination  among  their  mem- 
bers of  useful  information  touching  the  several 
branches  of  agriculture  by  the  relation  of  the 
practical  experiences  of  the  members.  The 
encouragement  of  the  introduction  and  cultiva- 
tion of  new  and  valuable  agricultural  products 
and  manufacturing  industries,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  husbandman  gener- 
ally as  against  the  impositions  practiced  upon 
them  by  commission  merchants  and  middle 
men,  by  money  loaners  and  grain  buyers,  by 
railroad  and  steamboat  companies,  and  by 
owners  and  charterers  of  steamers  and  vessels 
upon  the  high  seas  plying  between  our  own 
ports  and  the  ports  of  the  countries  where  our 
surplus  products  must  find  buyers  and  consum- 
ers. 

Social  and  Intellectual  Improvement. 
The  isolated  position  of  the  farmer  and  his 
family,  their  removal  from  the  pleasures  and 
advantages  of  frequent  social  intercourse  with 
their  friends  and  neighbors,  and  from  easy  ac- 
cess to  lectures,  libraries  and  other  facilities 
for  social  and  intellectual  improvement,  are 
among  the  greatest  objections  to  a  life  resi- 
dence in  the  country.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
most  gifted  of  the  farmers'  sons  and  daughters, 
when  they  realize  the  disadvantages  of  their 
position,  leave  their  homes  and  the  quiet  oc- 
cupations on  the  farm  to  find  more  sociability, 
more  active,  if  not  more  agreeable,  employment 
in  the  town  and  city. 

To  counteract  this  tendency  of  the  young  to 
leave  the  couutry,  to  introduce  more  sociability 
among  the  farmers  and  their  families,  to  give 
greater  scope  to  intellectual  improvement  and 
to  induce  emulation  hi  the  improvement  of  the 
farm,  the  adornment  and  beautifying  of  the 
home,  and  to  render  country  life  more  desira- 
ble and  attractive  generally  wo  know  of  no  plan 
better  calculated  to  succeed  than  the  organiza- 
tion and  proper  management  of  farmers'  clubs, 
in  every  agricultural  center  throughout  the 
State. 

To  accomplish  these  objects  to  their  fullest 
extent,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  wives 
and  sons  and  daughters  should  be  regular  at- 
tendants and  participators  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  club.  If  the  farmer  himself  needs  the 
opportunities  of  social  and  intellectual  im- 
provement which  the  club  affords,  does  not 
his  wife,  sons  and  daughters  stand  in  need  of 
the  same  opportunities  ? 

If  these  meetings  and  discussions  are  neces- 
sary to  stimulate  the  farmer  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  farm  and  home,  are  they  not 
equally  necessary  to  secure  the  sympathy  and 
hearty  co-operation  of  his  wife  and  family  in 
these  improvements  ?  Let  the  wife  and  sons 
and  daughters  become  members  and  regular  at- 
tendants and  participators  in  the  business  and 
proceedings  of  the  club,  and  its  efficiency  in 
the  accomplishment  of  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  the  organization  will  be  more  than 
doubled,  and  the  young  will  love  and  seek  the 
pleasures  and  advantages  of  a  country  life, 
free  from  the  temptations  to  vice  so  sure  to 
beset  them  in  the  towns  and  cities. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Middle  Men. 
One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  success 
and  prosperity  of  the  farmers  of  this  State,  as 
a  class,  is  found  in  the  systematic  imposition 
practiced  upon  them  by  commission  merchants 
and  middle  men.  One  can  hardly  look  on  and 
see  these  impositions  practiced  as  they  are  in 
every  community — in  every  town  and  city, 
without  becoming  convinced  that  we  have  but 
very  little  honor  and  fair  dealing  when  fraud 
and  deception  promises  greater  gain,  and  when 
the  isolated  position  of  those  against  whom 
they  are  practiced  is  a  guarantee  against  detec- 
tion and  punishment. 
There  may  be  some  honorable  exceptions, 


perhaps  enough  to  prove  the  general  truth  of 
the  rule,  that  our  commission  merchants  who 
seek  to  sell  the  produce  of  the  farmer,  to  be 
the  medium  between  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer, for  an  agreed  small  compensation,  are 
the  greatest  enemies  to  both  classes  they  pre- 
tend to  serve. 

The  dealer  who  will  receive  one  man's  pro- 
duce to  be  sold  at  the  best  advantage  for  a  com- 
mission, and  who  buys  similar  produce  of  an- 
other man  to  sell  for  a  profit,  and  thus  becomes 
the  active  competitor  of  his  customer,  with  all 
the  advantages  in  his  favor,  is  not  worthy  the 
name  of  merchant  and  should  not  be  counte- 
nanced among  honorable  men,  and  yet  we  are 
too  well  assured  that  this  is  a  common  prac- 
tice. 

The  dealer  who  will  receive  a  box  of  fruit,  or 
melons,  or  any  small  package  of  any  produce 
from  each  of  a  half  dozen  different  producers 
shipped  to  him  from  the  same  place  and  by  the 
same  conveyance,  and  at  the  same  time,  and 
convey  them  all  to  his  store  on  one  dray  load, 
and  then  charge  each  customer  for  a  full  load 
and  full  wharfage  fees,  is  parcticing  a  species 
of  petty  fraud,  too  contemptible  to  be  sustained 
by  any  course  of  honorable  reason,  and  yet  we 
are  assured  that  this  is  a  very  common  practice 
of  men  who  call  themselves  commission  mer- 
chants. 

The  dealer  who  will  hi  ild  on  to  perishable  arti- 
cles in  his  hands  until  they  decay  and  arc  lost 
to  the  owner,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price  to  a 
point  at  which  thousands  of  poor  people  cannot 
afford  to  buy  it,  is  an  enemy  both  to  consumer 
and  producer,  and  should  not  be  countenanced 
in  any  community,  and  yet  this  practice  is 
charged  as  one  of  every  day  occurrence. 

Against  such  practices  the  farmers  complain 
and  to  prevent  them  they  are  organizing  their 
Farmers'  Clubs,  and  will  continue  to  organize 
until  they  are  accorded  justice  and  fair  dealing. 
No  argument  is  required  to  prove  the  necessity 
or  justice  of  combination  against  such  imposi- 
tion. The  mere  statement  of  their  grievances 
carries  conviction  to  every  candid  mind,  and 
shows  the  importance  of  united  and  determined 
action  for  self  protection. 


The  Horticultural  Fair. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  preparations 
which  for  many  weeks  have  been  in  progress 
in  anticipation  of  a  grand  Horticultural  and 
Floral  Exhibition  by  the  Bay  District  Horticul- 
tural Society,  are  at  our  present  writing,  rapid- 
ly drawing  toward  completion. 

Already  the  Hall,  which  is  situated  on  Stock- 
ton street  near  Post,  presents  an  appearance  as 
though  a  Fairy  scene  was  about  to  be  enacted 
for  the  amusement  and  entertainment  of  our 
citizens.  To  give  a  description  doing  justice  to 
the  elaborate  adornment  of  the  Hall  of  exhibi- 
tion, would  require  more  space  than  we  can  de- 
vote to  it. 

We  can  speak,  however,  in  general  terms. 
The  main  floor  of  the  hall  is  principally  occu- 
pied by  stands  of  all  sizes  displaying  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  beautiful  flowers.  There  are 
two  grottos  at  the  further  end  of  the  hall,  sur- 
mounted by  two  mimic  castles  connected  by  an 
arch  on  which  is  inscribed: — "Art  and  Nature," 
in  letters  of  gold. 

The  grottos  contain  fountains  and  cascades  of 
water,  that  from  light  reflected  or  passed 
through  colored  glass,  present  a  brilliant  spec- 
tacle. Each  side  of  the  hall  is  decorated  with 
imitation  rock  work,  which  with  the  grottos 
are  rendered  attractively  beautiful  by  running 
ivy  and  creeping  plants  growing  from  the  crev- 
ices. 

The  cross  beams  of  the  roof  and  under  it,  are 
made  to  represent  the  tangled  foliage  of  a  trop- 
ical clime,  and  lighted  from  jets  of  gas  from 
the  points  and  angles  of  the  foliage.  The 
grand  orchestra  will  contain  72  musicians,  and 
will  be  occupied  every  evening. 

For  want  of  actual  space  to  put  it,  wo  must 
omit  further  notice,  except  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  Society's  advertise- 
ment. 

Grapes  and  Wine. — Thirty  persons  from  the 
two  counties  of  Napa  and  Sonoma  are  already 
indicated  as  exhibitors  at  the  W  ne  Growers' 
Exhibition  at  Sacramento,  to  be  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  State  Fair.  Will  any  other 
counties  do  as  well  ? 


They  Don't  See  It. 

When  our  people  first  poured  into  California 
under  the  impulse  of  the  gold  discovery,  they 
could  see  nothing  in  the  broad  scope  of  our 
treeless  valleys  and  plains,  in  the  least  degree 
inviting  to  the  agriculturist,  except  so  far  as 
stock  growing  might  be  considered  a  branch  of 
agriculture.  A  few  years,  however,  dispelled 
the  illusion,  and  California  has  become  a  great 
fruit,  vegetable  and  grain  growing  State,  whose 
renown  is  world  wide. 

The  same  illusion  now  attaches  to  a  large 
number  of  those  of  the  Eastern  States,  who  visit 
California  to  see  for  themselves  the  proof  of  the 
marvelous  stories  that  they  have  so  long  heard, 
of  the  wonderful  variety  and  quality  of  our 
fruits,  and  the  productiveness  of  our  soils. 
Spring  Time  in  California. 

All  of  those  who  are  able  to  visit  us  in  eaily 
spring,  or  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  first  of 
June,  are  delighted  with  what  they  see,  as  they 
emerge  from  the  cheerless  plains  of  the  middle 
continent  and  the  chilly  peaks  of  the  Sierras, 
and  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  hours  plunge 
into  a  sea  of  verdure  and  an  atmosphere  in 
which  the  fig  and  the  orange  are  at  home,  and 
wild-llowers  and  waving  grain  carpet  the  plains. 

They  visit  our  valleys,  then  teeming  with  a 
vegetation  in  the  strength  of  its  luxuriance,  and 
they  see  our  hillsides^  wrapped  in  their  viny 
mantles;  or  visiting  the  market  places  of  the 
cities,  find  a  profusion  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  unsurpassed  excellence;  then  after  taking  an 
admiring  look  at  Yoscmite,  the  Big  Trees  and 
other  beautiful  scenery,  go  back  to  their  homes, 
repeating  the  stories  they  had  heard  before,  of 
California,  her  great  fruitfulness  and  loveli- 
ness. 

Summer  in  California. 

But  let  the  same  visitors  come,  for  the  first 
time,  from  the  green  prairies  and  timber-lined 
rivers  and  verdant  forests  of  the  great  Middle 
West,  from  the  first  of  June  to  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober or  November,  and  dropping  from  the  cool 
atmosphere  of  the  mountains  down  upon  the 
sered  plains,  dancing  with  their  strange  mirage, 
and  boundless  stubble  fields  all  aglow  with 
quivering  heat,  and  they  see  no  green  thing 
except  here  and  there  a  tree  that  sends  its  roots 
deep  below  the  earth  crust,  and  they  wonder 
where  they  are  to  see  what  others  have  seen  and 
praised. 

But  ere  long  they  are  found  visiting  the  mar- 
kets of  the  cities,  only  to  have  their  curiosity 
increased.  Here  they  see  fruits  in  such  prodi- 
gal abundance,  variety  and  quality,  and  ap- 
pearing to  them,  in  many  instances,  both  in 
and  out  of  season,  and  all  without  insect  hurt 
or  blemish,  that  now  a  deeper  mystery  is  pre- 
sented in  the  question  of,  where  are  all  these 
magnificent  fruits  produced  ? 
Our  Answer. 

We  might  enumerate  and  they  might  visit  a 
thousand  cozy  fruit  farms  in  as  many  beautiful 
and  fertile  valleys,  where  can  be  found  a  per- 
fect wealth  of  green  nearly  the  year  round — 
quite  away  from  the  great  lines  of  thoroughfare 
and  never  seen  by  the  traveler  in  his  hurried 
railroad  rush  over  the  dry  plains  and  arid  pas- 
tures of  the  great  middle  valleys — where  these 
fruits  and  a  great  many  more  that  never  reach 
the  markets  are  grown,  and  so  easily  and  abun- 
dantly that  it  is  a  question  with  many,  as  to 
whether  the  limit  of  demand  will  not  soon  stop 
short  of  tho  vast  and  rapidly  increasing  pro- 
duction. 

And  thus  it  is  that  many  visitors  both  come 
and  go,  during  thesummer  "of  our  discontent," 
the  most  unpleasant  and  comfortless  season  of 
the  whole  year,  and  declare  our  condition  an 
anomaly;  as  blessed  with  a  perfect  wealth  of 
production,  unequalled  in  excellence;  but  if  we 
claim  a  desirable  climate  or  a  beautiful  country 
apart  from  our  grand  mountain  scenery — they 
don't  see  it! 


Farm  Machinery.— By  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery invented  within  the  past  twenty 
years,  the  farmer's  boy  can  often  do  the 
work  which  formerly  required  the  labor  of 
ten  men. 


Oakland   Farming,    Horticultural    and 
Industrial  Club. 

At  the  semi-monthly  meeting,  Friday  eve- 
ning, Aug.  23d,  the  subject  of  preserving  fruit 
will  be  discussed.  The  President,  Prof.  E.  S. 
Carr,  promises  to  speak  of  the  general  princi- 
ples governing  the  preservation  of  vegetable 
food.  Experiments  will  be  made  by  the  in- 
ventor, showing  a  new  mode  of  preserving 
fruits  in  their  natural  condition  by  partially 
exhausting  the  atmosphere  from  the  vessels 
in  which  they  are  contained. 

Angora  Goats. — We  would  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  persons  desirous  of  increasing  their 
stock  of  pure-blooded  Angora  goats,  to  the  ad- 
vertisement of  Thomas  and  Shirland,  in  the 
Press  of  this  week. 
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IfATENTS  &  INVENTIONS. 

Full  List  of  U.  S.  Patents   Issued  to 
Pacific   Coast    Inventors. 

[Fbom  Official  Reports  to  DEWEY  &  00.,  TJ.  S.  and 

Fobeign  Patent  Agents,  and  Publishers    of 

the  Mining  and  Sotentifio  Pbess.] 

Fob  the  Week  Ending  July  16th.  " 

Pile  Driver. — John  T.  Baldwin,  Petaluma, 
Cal. 

Printing-Press. — Amos  H. "Bangle,  Brooklyn, 
Cal. 

Compound  Implement. — Evan  A.  Edwards,  San 
Buenaventura,  Cal. 

Portable  Garden-Sprinkler. — John  Gibson, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Tcck-Creaser  for  Sewing-Machines. — Justin 
J.  Graff,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  assignor  to  him- 
self and  Francois  Smith,  same  place. 

Griping  Attachment  foe  Kope-Ways. — Andrew 
S.  Hallidie,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Filter. — Prosper  Huerne,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hydraulic  Telescopic  Platform-Elevator. — 
Judah  Parker,  and  Isaac  Cook,  San  Francis- 
co, Cal.;  antedated  July  11,  1872. 

Ice-Machine. — Samuel  B.  Martin  and  John  M. 
Beath,  San  Francisco,  Cal — Patent  No.  127,- 
180,  dated  May  28,  1872. 

For  the  Week  Ending  July  23d. 

Gaiter-Shoe. — Adolph  Baron,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Apparatus  fob  Collecting  the  Precious  Met- 
als in  Mining  Sluices. — John  B.  Beers,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Top.— Nathaniel  D.  Clark,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Process  of  Manufacturing,  Laying,  and  Fin- 
ishing Artificial-Stone  Pavements.— George 
L.  Eagan,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Belt-Shifter. — Samuel  Forsythe,  San  Francis- 
co, Cal. 

Sewing-Machine. — William  H.  Hanna,  Peta- 
luma, Cal. 

Note. — Copies  of  V.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.,  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  tel- 
egraph or  otherwise)  at  the  lowest  rates.  All  patent 
business  for  Pacific  coast  Inventors  transacted  with 
greater  security  and  in  much  less  time  than  by  any  other 
agency 

*The  patents  are  not  ready  for  delivery  by  the 

Patent  Office  until  some  days  afterward. 


Indian  Bridge  Architecture. 

The  accompanying  picture  is  a  rough  sketch 
of  a  style  of  bridge  building  rarely  met  with. 
It  appears  to  our  eyes,  somewhat  rude  and 
primitive  in  construction,  and  yet  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  is  made  by  Indians,  and  entirely 
without  the  use  of  iron  in  any  form,  and  no 
tools  but  knife  and  hatchet,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  even  some"  of  our  own  young  engi- 
neers might  be  puzzled  to  do  better  with  the 
same  materials. 

This  bridge,  which  spans  a  mountain  gorge, 
through  which  runs  the  Hun  Kun  river,  on 
Grease  Trail  in  British  Columbia,  is  98  feet  in 
length,  as  we'Jearn  from  Dr.  Geo.  Chismore, 
who  furnished  us  with  the  sketch  just  before 
leaving  San  Francisco  with  Mons.  Pavy  on  his 
exploring  expedition  for  the  open  polar  sea. 

This  bridge  was  built  on  account  of  its  great 
commercial  importance  to  the  Indians  in  the 
transportation  of  fish,  oil  and  other  commodi- 
ties from  the  coast  along  the  important  trail 
mentioned  to  the  great  interior,  thus  saving  a 
vast  circuit  in  miles. 

The  bridge  was  made  by  felling  trees  so  that 
their  tops  extended  out  over  the  chasm  on  each 
side.  From  the  ends  of  these  by  means  of  a 
chord,  light  poles  were  drawn  across  and 
firmly  bound  to  the  fallen  trees  by  raw-hides,com- 
pletely  spanning  the  chasm,  then  larger  poles 
were  securely  bound  to  the  others. 

Afterwards  the  uppermost  timbers  were  placed 
in  position,  their  butts  heavily  weighted  with 
stones,  and  their  tops  connected  and  fastened 
to  the  lower  stringers  by  crotched  limbs  hang- 
ing from  the  upper  and  bound  to  cross-pieces 
under  the  lower  stringers,  binding  the  whole 
structure  and  these  cross-pieces  supporting  a 
foot  log  in  the  center,  hewn  from  trees;  the 
whole  making  a  structure  of  sufficient  strength 
to  bear  up  the  largest  Indian  with  a  pack  of 
200  pounds  weight. 

There  are  other  bridges  of  this  kind  in  the 
Indian  country,  some  of  which  have  stood  for 
a  century. 


Report  of  the  Opening  Address  Before 

the  Bay  District  Horticultural 

Society. 

By  E.  3.  CARR,  M.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  Pbof.  Agbicultube 
and  Horticulture,  University  of  California. — 
San  Fbancisoo,  Aug.  22d,  1872. 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  especially  of  San 
Francisco,  have  learned  so  to  esteem  their  dis- 
plays of  art  and  industry  as  to  warrant  such 
annual  exhibitions  as  will  most  fully  illustrate 
our  performance  and  possibilities.  It  was  a 
happy  conception  to  adopt  the  European  winter 
garden,  a  place  combining  instruction  and  in- 
nocent amusement  to  our  local  circumstances, 
our  more  modest  and  humble  beginnings,  and 
to  make  the  competitive  Horticultural  Exhi- 
bition its  chief  specialty. 

For  so  great  a  public  benefit  I  have  no  doubt 
the  public  will  show  substantial  appreciation, 
but  the  results  of  the  effect  will  not  all  show  in 
you  columns  of  profit  and  loss,  the  most  valuble 
of  them  are  found  in  intangible  influences  by 
which  Beauty  proves  her  divine  origin  and  claim 
to  our  homage  and  devotion.  Far  excelling  our 
expectations,  it  shows  not  only  what  nursery- 
men and  florists  can  do,  in  the  way  of  enlarging 
the  boundaries  of  Nature,  and  making  her 
obdient  to  the  demands  of  Art,  but  it  shows 
that  where  yesterday  the  miners'  cabins  dotted 
these  barren  sand  hills,  there  is  growing  up  a 
substantial  civilization. 

There  is  always  a  moral  significance  in  a 
scene  like  this,  a  promise  of  better  things  to 
come,  which  is  worth  more  than  the  objective 
reality.  What  is  the  meaning  of  Nature,  and 
what  the  meaning  of  Art?  "Heavenly  capital 
and  earthly  labor  make  the  firm  called  Provi- 
dence," and  neither  partner  is  seen  comprehen- 
sibly without  the  other.     I  think  this    sublime 


The  Melon  Mabket. — There  are  large  sup- 
plies of  both  watermelons  and  canteleups  now 
on  the  market,  the  latter  already  perishing  by 
tons,  because  too  ripe  for  use.  Not  because 
there  are  no  consumers,  but  because  they  are 
held  at  too  high  rates. 

Canteleups  that  net  the  producer  from  three 
to  five  cents  apiece,  are  sold  from  ten  to  twen- 
ty cents,  or  at  a  profit  of  300  or  400  per 
cent,  on  cost.  It  would  seem  as  though  mid- 
dle men  might  be  satisfied  with  making  one 
hundred  per  cent,  upon  their  consigments  and 
purchases,  and  sell  two  or  three  times  as  many 
as  they  do;  but  they  probably  know  their  own 
business  best. 


yield  to  a  desire  for  comfort,  his  ear  rings,  his 
feathered  head  dress  and  his  paint  will  be  made 
over  to  the  female  of  his  species. 

Now,  aU  the  hints  of  nature  are  decrees. 
This  savage  adornment  puts  the  gratification  of 
taste  above  the  merely  animal  wants,  and  all 
that  we  see  as  exterior  or  brute  nature  is  built 
up  with  reference  to  man's  higher  neces- 
sities and  powers.  This  is  our  warrant  for  art. 
The  universe  is  not  only  a  gallery  of  living  pic- 
tures, a  sublime  mystery  to  move  our  awe  and 
wonder,  it  is  a  storehouse  of  the  noblest  supplies 
for  our  industry  and  our  holiness,  (for  holi- 
ness simply  means  wholeness,)  it  is  a  school 
for  the  development  of  our  whole  being. 

The  stones  lie  in  the  quarry  in  smooth 
plates,  ready,  almost,  for  the  builder's  hand, 
or  to  be  ground  into  food  for  trees  and  flowers. 
Buried  under  the  roots  of  the  mountains,  or 
crumbling  into  soils,  or  wrought  into  cathe- 
drals, or  carved  into  statues  of  the  gods,  they 
are  pure  use,  and  they  are  as  natural  in  one 
place  as  in  the  other. 

Nature  and  Art. 

You  remember  the  story  of  the  shipwrecked 
Phoenecian  sailors,  who,  stirring  the  embers  of 
the  fire  they  had  built  on  the  sea  shore,  dis- 
covered the  fused  particles  of  sand  and  alkali 
which  we  call  glass.  It  shared  the  aboriginal 
fate  of  things  for  a  long  period,  that  is,  become 
a  personal  ornament,  but  after  this  appren- 
ticeship, became,  first,  solid  air,  and  then  in  the 
mirror,  solid  space,  and  finally,  in  the  telescope 
and  the  microscope,  it  became  the  All-Seeing 
Eye,  revealing  a  world  in  every  star  and  a  world 
in  every  atom !  This  is  what  it  is  the  nature  of 
sand  and  alkali  to  become  when  it  is  married 
to  art.  This  truth  is  illustrated  at  every  step 
in  our  lives.  It  is  a  wonderful  pursuit, — this 
following  of  nature  into  her  realized  spirit — 
realized  forms  and  services.  The  silkworm 
weaves  its  cocoon,  winding  sheet  and  cradle  for 
the  life  that  belongs  to  its  race,  but  does  not 
exhaust  thereby  the  uses  of  its  lovely  manu- 
facture, which  in  royal  robe  and  broidered 
banner  comes  into  still  higher  service. 

Here  is  a  volume — leather,  cotton  or  flax,  oil 


AN   INDIAN   BRIDGE. 


partnership  is  never  seen  to  such  advantage  as 
when  some  noble  edifice  or  institution,  some 
public  park  or  art  museum,  is  opened  to  the 
uses  of  religion,  or  charity  or  education. 

Every  stone  in  the  temple,  every  polished 
panel  on  which  is  written  the  record  of  the 
tree's  life,  the  luscious  fruits  which  displace 
the  worthless,  wild  product,  the  multiplied 
petals  of  the  Rose  are  witnesses  of  Nature's 
welcome  to  the  hand  that  unfolds  her  secret 
store  of  uses. 

Affected  Sentimentality. 

We  live,  we  are  told,  in  a  godless  age,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  is  toward  materialism.  The 
application  of  machinery  to  our  industries,  the 
thousand  inventions  which  emancipate  men 
from  the  bondage  of  toil,  are,  we  are  told,  of 
questionable  advantage.  There  is  a  maudlin 
sentimentality  in  these  moans  over  the  degen- 
eracy of  our  own  times,  and  I  notice  that  these 
mourners  make  the  smallest  investments  in 
things  of  an  immaterial  value.  They  invest  in 
cheap  prayers,  cheaper  than  Sir  Godfrey  Knel- 
lers',  who  'prayed  on  canvas,'  cheaper  than 
Mozarts'  or  Handel's,  who  prayed  as  David  did, 
on  stringed  instruments  and  organs. 

There  is  no  worse  infidelity  than  that  which 
refuses  to  see  the  infinite,  wonder-making 
builder,  in  the  houses  which  he  has  fashioned 
with  human  hands,  as  well  as  in  the  wondrous- 
ly  curved  outlines  of  the  eternal  hills.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  exalt  nature  and  natural  beau- 
ty far  above  the  products  of  human  intellect 
and  skill.  It  is  the  last  enfranchisement  of 
thought  to  see  in  art  the  higher  nature,  and, 
that  man  is  not  man  until  he  is  cultivated. 

"  Earth  proudly  wears  the  Parthenon 

As  the  bust  gem  upon  her  zone, 

And  morning  opes  with  haste  her  lids 

To  gaze  upon  the  pyramids. 

For,  out  of  thought's  interior  sphere, 

These  wonders  rose  to  upper  air; 

And  Nature  gladly  gave  them  place. 

Adopted  them  into  her  race; 

And  granted  them  an  equal  date 

With  Andes  and  with  Ararat." 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  much  art  has  had  to  do 
in  developing  humanity  out  of  the  creature 
man,  who  may  be  studied  to-day  in  all  his 
primitive  naturalness,  a  fit  companion  for  the 
bison  of  the  plains.  First,  we  see  his  superior- 
ity to  the  brute,  not  in  provision  for  food  or 
shelter,  but  in  the  decoration  of  his  person. 
In  colors  warranted  not  to  run,  the  Polynesian 
dandy  still  struts  in  his  Dolly  Varden  skin,  a 
parrot  tattoed  on  one  side  and  a  palm  tree  on 
the  other.     By  and  by  his  love  of  finery   will 


and  soot  are  its  materials;  but  in  these  the  soul 
of  Shakespeare  or  of  Dante  has  been  caught 
and  imprisoned.  There  is  no  end  to  these 
transfigurations.  We  can  never  know  that  we 
have  reached  the  last  or  best  use  of  anything. 
We  plant  the  Eucalyptus  for  timber,  shade  and 
fuel,  and  then  find  it  a  cure  for  malarious  dis- 
ease. We  burn  the  coal  which  gives  us  the 
light  and  heat  it  gathers  in  elder  ages,  and  the 
very  smoke  reappears  in  delicate  perfumes  and 
gorgeous  dyes. 

Horticultural  Science. 

The  old  definitions  of  art  are  becoming  obso- 
lete through  the  advancement  of  the  sciences. 
A  more  universal  knowledge  of  these  will  give 
a  new  impulse  to  the  fine,  as  already  it  has  to 
the  useful  arts,  and  to  none  more  certainly  than 
this  youngest  art  of  landscape  gardening  and 
its  handmaid  horticulture.  Every  principle  of 
art  is  founded  in  science,  and  how  much  more 
scientific  knowledge  is  needed  than  on  the  can- 
vas and  single  block,  by  Him  who  works  with 
living  materials,  and  on  a  grand  scale. 

It  is  claimed  that  Architecture  is  the  highest 
of  the  fine  arts,  as  it  employs  Painting,  Sculpt- 
ure and  Music,  and  if  this  be  so,  I  think  there 
is  a  higher  still,  which  includes  Agriculture 
also,  which  takes  a  segment  of  the  Earth's  sur- 
face and  makes  it  a  fit  abode  for  Earth's  sover- 
eign. This  art,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be 
called,  is  in  its  very  infancy,  and  will  be  slow 
in  growth,  for  it  depends  upon  much  that  is  not 
strictly  in  the  domain  of  art,  upon  the  general 
culture  and  the  development  of  a  true  social 
spirit. 

My  house  may  be  lined  with  cedar  and  cam- 
phor wood,  its  courts  may  be  paved  with  mosa- 
ics richer  than  those  of  the  Alhambra,  Aphro- 
dite may  rise  in  the  spray  of  my  fountains,  and 
Morpheus  scatter  poppies  in  my  luxurious 
chambers  of  rest,  crystal  domes  and  walls  may 
enclose  as  with  a  new  heaven,  some  new, 
tropic  earth  for  my  delight,  but  it  can  never  be 
the  "House  Beautiful"  while  there  is  a  beggar 
or  an  outcast  at  the  gate. 

What  Wealth  and  Taste  Does. 

Tho  Professor  then  spoke  of  Chatsworth,  the 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  of  the 
Arboretum  filled  with  trees  from  every  part  of 
the  world,  the  conservatory  covering  an  acre  of 
ground,  in  which  seven  miles  of  pipes  are  used 
to  distribute  heat,  and  forty  miles  of  glazed 
sash  to  keep  out  cold,  from  the  gallery  of 
which  you  can  look  down  iuto  a  forest  of  tropi- 
cal foliage,  palms  and  ferns,  orchids  and  cacti, 


the  royal  lilly  of  the  Amazon,  the  lotus  ai. 
papyrus  of  the  Nile.  This  was  a  grand  show- 
ing of  what  Aristocracy,  which  has  tried  many 
costly  experiments  for  us,  can  accomplish  in 
the  hereditary  home  of  a  single  family.  For  a 
thousand  years  its  high  park  fences  have  en- 
closed high  bred  men  and  women,  noble  archi- 
tectures and  millennial  trees,  through  periods 
when  ignorance  was  a  standing  threat  against 
order. 

Nearer  home,  at  Lewellyn  Place,  near  Or- 
ange, New  Jersey,  we  have  what  I  consider  the 
most  perfect  example  of  what  cooperation  and 
association  will  do  under  a  democracy.  Only 
time  is  needed  to  produce  results  equal  to 
those  at  Chatsworth,  and  the  hundred  owners 
increase  the  interest,  pleasure  and  advantage 
an  hundred  fold. 

In  our  country  the  public  park  shows  what 
estimate  the  people  put  upon  beauty;  ir,  has  a 
very  different  and  greater  value  than  Kcw,  or 
the  garden  of  plants  at  Paris. 

Combined  Effort. 

The  speaker  proceeded  to  indicate  how  a 
number  of  families  could  combine  to  create  a 
paradise  of  rural  enjoyment,  every  member  of 
which  would  increase  his  individual  capital  in 
contributing  to  the  enjoyment  of  all.  This  is 
democracy,  social  and  constructive.  The 
meaning  of  that  word  is  continually  enlarging. 
Our  forefathers  said  it  meant  liberty  and  equal- 
ity, and  that  equality  meant  the  equal  standing 
of  man,  as  man,  before  his  Maker.  Now  we 
mean  by  it  "the  quality  of  the  quantity,  the 
whole,  the  royalty,  the  imperial  attributes  of  the 
people." 

The  idea  of  perfected  manhood  inheres  in 
this  of  popular  sovereignty,  and  here  is  our 
warrant  for  education.  Our  sovereign  is  not 
merely  a  biped  animal,  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  nor  yet  one  further  endowed  with  intellect- 
ual gifts,  enabling  him  to  secure  every  selfish 
end.  Manhood  only  is  attained  when  these  are 
dominated  by  the  sovereign  soul — "open  on  all 
sides."  This  "freeman"  will  make  a  home 
suited  to  his  character,  enriched  with  all  the 
treasures  of  nature  and  art. 

Misapplied  Wealth. 

The  connection  between  taste  and  morals  was 
touched  upon.  "To  learn  what  is  beautiful  is 
the  first  step,  to  live  it,  is  the  second."  Art  has 
its  political  relations — it  is  fostered  by  liberty 
and  all  its  tendencies  are  towards  peace. 
"Bowie  knives  are  the  thorns  on  the  human 
crab  apple  tree,  which  disappear  when  civiliza- 
tion reclaims  it  to  sweetness."  The  four  and  a 
half  millions  of  soldiers  which  make  up  the 
peace  establishment  of  Europe,  the  annual  cost 
of  them,  and  loss  through  them,  applied  to  in- 
dustry would  fill  the  land  with  plenty.  Ap- 
plied to  education  it  would  make  war  impos- 
sible. Universal  education  in  art,  would  of 
necessity  create  a  higher  civilization. 

The  speaker  said  he  would  like  to  speak  of 
what  Horticulture  especially  might  do  in  re- 
spect to  popular  refinement  if  the  subject  were 
not  too  large  for  the  hour.  It  had  created  tho 
rural  beauty  of  England,  it  had  recovered  Hol- 
land from  the  sea.  Originally  there  was  only 
one  Coniferous  tree  in  Great  Britain — the 
Scotch  Fir.  Now  there  are  a  hundred.  The 
sea  coasts  of  France,  covered  like  so  much  in 
this  vicinity  with  shifting  sand,  had  been  re- 
claimed by  the  culture  of  the  Pinaster. 
Legislative  Protection. 

One  of  the  recognized  objects  of  an  associa- 
iton  of  this  kind  should  be  to  keep  the  duty  of 
legislative  protection  and  promotion  of  Arbori- 
culture before  the  people.  The  speaker  hoped 
to  see  much  accomplished  through  the  influence 
of  the  University,  where  they  had  ample  facili- 
ties for  growing  every  useful  tree  and  plant 
which  our  climate  will  sustain.  He  expected 
to  see  our  railroad  tracts  made  green  with  turf, 
and  pleasant  with  trees,  instead  of  dismal 
stretches  of  noxious  weeds,  and  their  stations 
beautified  with  rural  surroundings. 

He  expected  to  see  villages  grow  up  in  which 
inequality  of  surface  and  crookedness  of  streets 
and  '•  eccentricities  "  of  building  would  bo  tol- 
erated. For  the  Germans,  our  masters  in  ;es- 
thetics,  to  whom  flowers  are  as  necessary  as 
corn,  would  add  their  old  world  culture  to  our 
new  world  vigor  and  strength. 

A  small  part  of  the  money  that  has  been  ex- 
pended in  so-called  improvements,  which  are 
but  costly  violations  of  taste,  would  make  San 
Francisco  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  cities. 

Enough  is  wasted  in  shoddy  display  to  en- 
close our  shifting  sands  with  walls  of  verdure, 
thus  modifying  our  climate,  tempering  our 
winds,  and  making  it  as  healthful  as  beautiful. 
And  enough  is  worse  than  wasted  to  build  and 
sustain  our  temples  of  art  and  learning,  our 
parks  and  public  gardens,  and  make  tho  fairer 
Athens  of  which  the  poet  dreamed. 

We  only  need  to  feel  that  these  things  just  as 
much  as  our  banks  and  railroads,  are  factors 
in  civilization.  Nor  can  we  boast  of  what  Nature 
has  done  for  us  until  she  is  justffied  of  her  chil- 
dren— 

"  Who  toil  to  leave  as  their  bequest 
An  added  beauty  to  the  earth. 

International  Patent  System. — Prominent 
English  gentlemen  who  know  tho  need  of  a 
change,  are  still  pushing  this  matter.  A  depu- 
tation recently  waited  on  Earl  Granville  to  urge 
upon  him  the  importance  of  allowing  patents 
only  to  actual  inventors  or  their  representatives, 
and  of  taking  steps  to  assimilate  tin  patent  laws 
of  all  countries,  in  order  to  remove  the  obstruc- 
tions under  which  inventors  labor  at  present. 
He  has  taken  the  matter  under  advisement. 
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Little    Builders. 

Lay  the  bloeks  on  very  even, 

Place  them  skillfully,  with  care; 

Ah  !  your  mimic  house  is  growing 
L  irge,  and  high,  and  very  fair. 

Little  Nellie's  eyes  are  watching 

As  the  painted  walls  uprise; 
She  ami  Carlo  think  there's  nothing 

Half  so  grand  beneath  the  skies. 

Keep  thy  patience,  little  baildera; 

Wrath  ami  hast.;  thy  work  undo; 
If  thy  walls  fall  down  before  thee, 

Other  walls  have  fallen  too. 

OMer  hands  have  oft  ereoted 

1 '  istles  large  and  fair  as  thine, 
Built  with  every  hope  ami  heart-beat 
Yet  they  crumble  and  decline. 

Waste  no  time  in  vainly  weeping, 
Over  errors  you  have  made; 

Work  again  and  build  more  strongly; 
Some  day  thou  wilt  be  repaid. 

Ignoble  Indolence. 

Editors  Pkess: — Before  I  say  my  say,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  Bubai  Pbbss 
editors  and  ro  idors,  on  the  ability  and 
sprightliness  of  its  laly  correspondents . 
"Farm  House  Chat"  especially,  is  always 
bright  and  sensible,  and  if  every  farmer 
would  but  "read,  mark,  learn,  and  in- 
wardly digest  it,"  they  would  bo  on  the 
road  to  a  happier  state  of  things  than  gen- 
erally obtains  in  Californian  ranches. 

Marion,  of  "Leafy  Glen,"  too,  was  very 
pithy  and  practical  in  her  remarks  on  the 
"Education  of  Girls."  I  hope  she  will  not 
consider  me  presumptuous  if  I  take  up  the 
thread  of  her  discourse  and  spin  a  little 
yarn  myself. 

Well,  then,  I  think  the  root  of  the  mat- 
tor  about  which  she  so  justly  complains, 
viz:  that  girls  are  brought  up  by  their 
parents  in  ignoble  indolence,  while  the 
mother  slaves  herself  to  death  to  save  the 
"  dear  girls,"  is  just  here,  that  the  rising 
generation  entertain  the  idea  that  their 
starting  point  in  the  race  of  life  must  be 
at  their  parents' 

Winning  Post. 

Parents  foolishly  encourage  them  in  so 
thinking,  and  morever,  nurture  them  as 
though  such  would  certainly  be  the  case, 
forgetting  how  impossible  it  ever  must  be 
in  the  vast  majority  of  instances. 

It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  natural  that 
parents  should  wish  to  see  their  children 
in  the  best  of  positions,  but  reverses  in 
life  are  always  possible,  "the  bank  may 
break,  the  factory  burn,"  and  it  is  wisdom 
to  be  prepared  to  make  the  most  and  the 
best  of  any  and  every  station  in  life  "to 
which  it  may  please  God  to  call  us." 

The  one  great  advantage  that  wealthy 
parents  may  and  should  secure  to  their 
offspring  is  a  lengthened  period  of  supe- 
rior schooling.  Wealth  can  be  acquired 
at  any  time  of  life,  but  school  days  come 
only  once  in  a  lifetime. 

1  have  used  the  word  "schooling"  in- 
stead of  "education"  purposely.  My  idea 
of  education  is  that  it  is  a  thing  more  con- 
nected  with  home  than  with  school,  and 
lasts  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  whether 
for  good  or  evil. 

Schooling  and  Education. 

Schooling  is  the  mere  imparting  of  cer- 
tain definite  knowledge  of  facts  and  fig- 
ures, while  education  is  that  gradual  draw- 
ing out  and  development  of  the  character 
by  precept,  and,  more  especially,  by  ex- 
ample, that  no  mere  schooling  can  effect, 
and  which  no  money  payment  can  secure. 
It  is  useless  for  parents  to  delegate  this  to 
the  schoolmaster,  and  exjject  him  "  to  lick 
the  young  cubs  into  shape."  The  young 
cubs  are  shaping  themselves  all  tlic  while 
after  the  model  you  daily  set  them,  ye 
heedless  parents. 

Let  us  all  then,  as  Mary  Mountain  ad- 
vises, begin  at  home  and  correct  our  own 
"little  tempers"  and  weaknesses.  Not 
"compound  for  sins  we  are  inclined  to  by 
damning  those  we  have  no  mind  to."  Let 
all  our  efforts  towards  education  be  in  the 
direction  of  solidity  and  stability;  not 
sacrificing  grace  to    the  one   or  present 


happiness  to  the  other;  but,  eschewing 
mere  fripperies  and  vanities,  let  us  rather 
endeavor  to  educate  ourselves  for 

"That  sphere 
Whore  all  is  made  rij;ht  which  so  troubles  us  lure, 
Where  the  glare,  aud  the  glitter,  and  tinsel  of  Time 
Fade  and  die  In  the  light  of  that  Region  Sublime; 
Where  the  BOOl,  di-em  hanted  of  Been  and  of  » 
Unscreened  trozn  its  trappings,  its  shows,  and  pretence, 
Musi  be  clothed  for  the  life  and  the  service  above 
with  Purity,  Faith,  Grace, Meekness,  and  Love. 
o  children  of  earth,  foolish  Mortals,  beware! 
Lest  in  those  upper  realms  you  have  nothing  to  wear." 

B.  B. 

Carmel  Valley,  Aug.  17th,  1872. 


Dwelling  in  the  Valley. 

How  many  souls  dwell  always  in  the 
valley  lands  of  life,  among  mists  aud  fogs 
and  sickly  vapors,  insensible  to  the  brac- 
ing airs  aud  refulgent  skies  of  the  moun- 
tain regions  above  them.  Taking  narrow 
views  of  life,  they  judge  humanity  by 
their  own  limited  measure.  Little  allow- 
ance can  they  make  for  differences  of  edu- 
cation, temperament,  habit;  they  cannot 
see  that  the  Wise  Hand  has  made  its  crea- 
tures to  differ  for  a  wise  purpose;  they 
cannot  believe  there  is  something  of  God 
in  every  soul  he  has  created,  which  shall 
not  be  quite  destroyed.  Indeed  it  is  of 
the  religious  nature  in  man  that  the  mias- 
matic airs  of  the  valley  land  take  most 
noxious  hold. 

These  are  the  troubled  ones  who  can 
take  no  other  view  of  the  dealings  of  God 
than  as  having  direct  reference  to  their 
own  little  world.  They  are  continually  in 
doubt,  in  wonder,  in  expectation,  in  alarm. 
They  are  the  uncomfortable  ones  who 
dwell  long  and  pityingly  upon  their  own 
failings,  their  griefs,  their  trials.  They 
never  forget  themselves^.  They  like  to 
discourso  of  their  feeble  faith,  their  ob- 
scured hope,  their  struggles  with  the 
great  "enemy  of  souls,"  in  the  conference 
room  and  the  ministers  study;  and  to  pub- 
lish their  "feelings"  to  the  world  in  re- 
ligious newspapers. 

They  are  constantly  making  little,  weak 
side  thrusts  at  what  they  call  their  beset- 
ting sins,  yet  seldom  coming  out  bravely 
to  meet  them  in  actual  battle.  They  want 
everything  "done  for  them."  They  like 
to  ascribe  to  themselves  all  manner  of 
evil  dispositions,  and  are  most  happy 
when  they  can  feel  that  they  are  "being 
helped"  to  put  them  out  of  the  way. 
They  are  constantly  digging  up  their 
good  resolutions  to  see  if  they  have  taken 
root — as  children  do  their  plants — or  if  the 
root  is  a  healthy  one,  and  not  the  nour- 
isher  of  some  cankering  worm. 

Ah,  if  they  could  shake  themselves  clear 
of  all  this,  if  they  could  climb  the  hights, 
if  they  could  turn  their  faces  sunward  in- 
stead of  ever  toward  the  mold  how  soon 
these  clogging  weights  would  drop  from 
their  feet  or  be  felt  only  as  the  common 
weaknesses  of  our  human  nature — that 
nature  which,  with  all  its  weakness  and 
limitations,  is  yet  so  noble  and  which 
should  be  taken  at  its  strongest  and  best 
points  rather  than  its  weakest!  Perhaps, 
too,  they  would  see  how  the  human  life  is 
one  great  harp  in  which  the  discords  that 
sound  so  harsh  below  blend  in  harmony 
above. 

Ruskin,  in  his  "Ethics  of  the  Dust," 
has  these  strong  words:  "It  is  less  easy  to 
uproot  faults  than  to  choke  them  by  gain- 
ing virtues.  Do  not  think  of  your  faults, 
still  less  of  others'  faults.  In  every  per- 
son who  comes  near  you,  loo"k  for  what  is 
good  and  strung;  honor  that,  rejoice  in  it, 
and  as  you  can,  try  to  imitate  it;  and  your 
faults  will  drop  like  dead  leaves  when 
their  time  comes.  And  even  if  you  can- 
not find  much  good  in  yourself  at  last, 
think  that  it  doesn't  much  matter  to  the 
universe  either  what  you  were  or  are; 
think  how  many  people  are  noble  if  you 
cannot  be;  and  rejoice  in  their  nobleness. 
An  immense  quantity  of  modern  confes- 
sion of  sin,  even  when  honest,  is  merely  a 
sickly  egotism  which  will  rather  dissect 
its  own  evil  than  lose  the  centralization  of 
its  interest  in  itself. 


We  sleep,  but  the  loom  of  life  never 
stops;  and  the  pattern  which  was  weaving 
when  the  sun  went  down,  is  weaving  when 
it  comes  up  to-morrow.  He  who  is  false 
to  present  duty,  breaks  a  thread  in  the 
loom,  and  may  find  the  flaw  when  he  may 
have  forgotten  the  cause. 

The  pool  man  who  envies  not  the  rich, 
who  pities  his  companions  in  poverty, and 
can  spare  something  to  him  who  is  still 
poorer,  is,  in  the  realms  of  humanity,  a 
king  of  kings. 


The  Father  of  his   Country   with  the 
Girls. 

The  following  extract  from  the  journal 
of  a  young  lady  in  Virginia,  who,  in  1772, 
visited  the  Lee's  and  Washington's  on  the 
Potomac,  gives  a  different  view  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country  from  that  which  has 
been  generally  entertained: 

"I  must  tell  you  our  frolic  after  we  went 
to  our  room.  We  took  it  into  our  heads 
to  want  to  eat.  Well,  we  had  a  large  dish 
of  bacon  and  beef;  after  that  a  bowl  of 
sago  cream;  and  after  that  an  apple  pie. 
While  we  were  eating  the  applo  pie  in  bed 
— God  bless  you!  making  a  great  noise — 
in  came  Washington,  dressed  in  Hannah's 
short  gown  and  petticoat,  and  seized  and 
kissed  mo  twenty  times,  in  spite  of  all  the 
resistance  I  could  make,  and  then  cousin 
Mollie.  Hannah  soon  followed,  dressed 
in  his  coat.  Then  joined  us  in  eating  the 
apple  pie,  and  then  went  out.  After  this 
we  took  into  our  heads  to  want  to  eat 
oysters.  Wo  got  up  put  on  our  wrappers, 
and  went  down  into  the  cellar  to  get  them. 
Do  you  think  Washington  did  not  follow 
us  and  scare  us  just  to  death?  We  went 
up,  though,  and  eat  our  oysters.  Wo  slept 
in  the  old  lady's  room,  too,  and  she  sat 
laughing  fit  to  kill  herself  at  us.  (Wonder 
where  the  pickles  were)?" 

If  this  wore  not  published  in  an  authori- 
tative manner,  we  should  doubt  its  authen- 
ticity. The  idea  of  George  Washington 
dressed  in  a  wonian's  short  gown  and  pet- 
ticoat going  with  another  woman  dressed 
in  his  coat  into  the  bedroom  of  some 
young  ladies  who  were  sitting  up  in  bed 
at  night  eating  bacon  and  beef,  sago  cream, 
and  apple  pie,  and  joining  in  the  frolic, 
is  something  astonishing.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  it  seems  that  when  the  young 
woman  afterward  wcut  down  to  the  cellar 
to  get  some  oysters  to  complete  their  ban- 
quet, AVashington  followed  them  ami 
scared  them  nearly  to  death.  We  are 
afraid  that  our  stereotyped  conception  of 
Washington's  character  will  have  to  be 
considerably  modified  by  these  revela- 
tions.— New  York  Sun. 


A  Touching  Story. 

We  know  not  when  we  have  perused  a 
more  touching  and  beautiful  little  story 
than  the  following  from  the  Hartford  ( 'our- 
1 1  at : 

It  was  but  yesterday  that  a  friend— a 
young  gentlemen  of  fine  intellect,  of  a 
noble  heart,  and  one  well  known  to  many 
of  our  readers,  was  suddenly  snatched  by 
the  hand  of  death  from  ail  the  endear- 
ments of  life.  Surrounded  by  everything 
that  could  make  existence  pleasant  and 
happy — a  wife  that  idolized  him — children 
that  loved  him  as  they  can  only  love,  and 
friends  devoted  to  him — the  summons 
came,  and  he  lay  upon  the  bed  of  death. 
But  a  few  years  ago,  she  to  whom  he  was 
wedded,  placed  a  bridal  ring  upon  his  fin- 
ger, upon  the  inside  of  which  he  had  a  few 
words  privately  engraven.  The  husband 
would  never  permit  the  giver  to  read  them, 
telling  her  that  the  day  would  come  when 
her  wish  should  be  gratified,  and  she  should 
know  the  secret.  Seven  years  glided  away, 
and  a  day  or  two  since,  when  conscious 
that  he  must  soon  leave  his  wife  forever, 
he  called  her  to  his  bedside,  and  with  his 
dying  accents,  told  her  that  the  hour  had 
at  last  come  when  she  should  seethe  words 
upon  the  ring  she  had  given  him.  The 
young  mother  took  it  from  his  cold  finger; 
and,  though  heart-stricken  with  grief, 
eagerly  read  the  words:  "/  lored  thee  on 
earth — /  will  meet  thee  hi  heaven." 


Gail  Hamilton  on  a  Man  in  Love. — 
Gail  Hamilton  is  not  always  sensible,  or 
even  as  truthful  as  she  should  be,  when 
she  talks  about  men,  matrimony  and 
woman  sufferage;  but  she  did  say  this 
truthful  and  beautiful  thing:  "There  is 
co  slavery  so  abject  as  the  slavery  of  a 
man  to  the  woman  he  loves.  Abject,  be- 
cause it  goes  behind  his  will  and  possesses 
the  whole  man.  And  the  more  he  is,  the 
more  strong  and  bright  and  free,  the  more 
thorough  is  his  enthrallment.  Woe  to 
such  a.,  one  if  he  falls  into  the  hands 
of  a  weak,  a  frivolous,  or  an  unworthy 
owner.  Joy  to  him  if  his  proprietor  be  a 
large  natured  woman;  for  then  his  com- 
pletest  thrall  is  most  exalted  and  divine 
freedom." 


What  a  glorious  world  this  would  be  if 
all  its  inhabitants  could  say,  with  Shakes 
peare's  shepherd:  "  Sir,  I  am  a  true  la- 
borer; earn  what  I  wear;  I  owe  no  man 
hate;  envy  no  man's  happiness;  glad  of 
other  men's  good;  content  with  my  farm." 


YoJ^Q  Folks'  GoLjpift. 

Boys  and  Errands. 

There  are  so  many  bright  spots  in  the 
life  of  a  farm  boy  that  I  sometimes  think  1 
should  like  to  live  the  life  over  again;  I 
should  almost  be  willing  to  be  a  girl  if  it 
were  not  for  the  chores.  There  is  great 
comfort  to  a  boy  in  the  amount  of  work  he 
can  get  rid  of  doing.  It  is  sometimes  as- 
tonishing how  slow  he  can  go  on  an  errand, 
he  who  leads  the  school  in  a  race.  The 
world  is  new  and  interesting  to  him.  and 
there  is  so  much  to  take  his  attention  off, 
when  he  is  sent  to  do  anything. 

Perhaps  he  couldn't  explain  himself, 
why,  when  heissentto  the  neighbors  after 
yeast,  he  stops  to  stone  the  frogs;  he  is  not 
exactly  cruel,  but  he  wants  to  see  if  he  can 
hit  'em.  No  other  living  thing  can  go  so 
slow  as  a  boy  sent  on  an  errand.  His  legs 
seem  to  be  lead,  unless  he  espies  a  wood- 
chuck  in  an  adjoining  lot,  when  he  gives 
chase  to  it  like  a  deer;  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact  about  boys,  that  two  will  be  a  great 
deal  Blower  about  doinganything  than  one, 
and  that  the  more  you  have  to  help  on  a 
piece  of  work  the  less  is  accomplished. 
1  Joys  have  a  great  power  of  helping  each 
other  to  do  nothing;  and  they  are  so  inno- 
cent about  it  and  so  unconscious.  "  I 
went  as  quick  as  ever  I  could,"  says  one 
boy,  when  his  father  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  stay  all  night,  when  he  had  "been 
absent  three  hours  on  a  ten-minute  errand. 
The  sarcasm  had  no  effect  on  the  boy. 

Going  after  the  cows  was  a  serious  thing 
in  my  day.  I  had  to  climb  a  hill  which 
was  covered  with  wild  strawberries  in  the 
season.  Could  any  boy  pass  those  ripe 
berries?  And  then  in  the  fragrant  hill 
pasture  there  were  beds  of  wintergreen 
with  red  berries,  tufts  of  columbine,  roots 
of  sassafras,  to  be  dug,  and  dozens  of 
things  good  to  eat  or  to  smell  that  I  could 
not  resist.  It  sometimes  even  lay  in  my 
way  to  climb  a  tree  to  look  for  a  crow's 
nest,  or  to  swing  in  the  top,  or  to  see  if  I 
could  see  the  steepleof  the  village  church. 

It  became  very  important  for  me  some- 
times to  see  that  steeple;  and  in  the  midst 
of  my  investigations,  the  tin  horn  would 
blow  a  great  blast  from  the  farm  house, 
which  would  send  a  cold  chill  down  my 
back  in  the  hottest  days.  I  knew  what  it 
ment.  It  had  a  frightfully  impatient  quaver 
in  it,  not  at  all  liko  the  sweet  note  that 
called  us  to  dinner  from  the  hayfield.  It 
said,  "  Why  on  earth  dosen't  that  boy 
come  home  ?  It  is  almost  dark,  aud  the 
cows  ain't  milked." — Work  and  Play, 

A  Little  Hero. 

The  following  is  related  as  an  incident 
of  the  sacking  of  Paris: — A  boy  of  thirteen 
found  fighting  was  taken  to  be  shot.  He 
took  a  silver  watch  from  his  pocket,  and 
cried  out: 

"Captain,  do  let  me  take  this  first  to  a 
friend  across  the  street;  I  borrowed  it." 

"  Oh,  you  scamp,"  said  the  otlicer;  "  I 
understand;  you  want  to  run  off." 

1 '  My  word  of  honor,  I  will  come  back 
again,"  said  the  boy,  and  the  Captain,  see- 
ing it  was  a  child,  was  only  too  glad  to  get 
rid  of  him.  In  ten  minutes  the  boy  came 
back,  and  took  his  stand  with  his  face  to 
the  wall. 

"  Here  I  am — fire  !" 

Does  lloman  history  tell  us  anything 
braver  ?  The  Captain  boxed  the  little 
hero's  ears,  and  ordered  him  never  to  show 
his  face  there  again.  They  could  not  fire 
on  him. 


A  Chinaman  dying,  left  11  sheep  and  3 
sons — and  making  a  will  left  one-half  of 
his  estate  to  his  eldest  son,  one-fourth  to 
the  next,  and  one-sixth  to  the  third  son. 
Now,  they  wished  to  divide  without  killing 
a  sheep;  but  could  not  see  how  to  do  it;  so 
they  sent  for  a  wise  man,  who  showed  it 
was  easy  enough.  Sending  to  his  own  fold 
for  a  sheep,  he  put  it  with  the  11: 

Xow  take  your  half  said  he  to  the  eldest,  and 

he  did  so •! 

To  the  second — take  your  J4 3 

To  the  younger,  take  your  Cith  and   begone —  2 
And  they  aU  did  so;  when  the  wise  man  drove 
his  home 1 

Was  the  distribution  agreeable  with  the  will  ?  12 


Boys  are  very  much  like  railroad  cars — 
oftentimes  they  can  be  kept  on  the  right 
track  only  by  a  proper  use  of  switches. 

In  this  world,  it  is  not  what  we  take  up,  but 
what  we  give  up,  that  makes  us  rich. 
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Washing. 

There  is  more  carelessness  in  rinsing  clothes 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  laundress'  work. 
The  soap  may  be  perfect;  the  streaks  and  spots 
faithfully  rubbed  out;  but  if  the  clothes  are 
thrown  into  the  rinsing  tub  and  barely  covered 
with  water,  or  hastily  passed  through  it,  the 
laundress  cannot  expect  much  credit  for  her  la- 
bor. 

The  rinsing  tub  should  have  a  generous  sup- 
ply of  water,  the  blue  carefully  stirred  in,  and 
only  a  few  pieces  put  in  at  a  time.  Each  arti- 
cle should  be  vigorously  shaken  up  and  down, 
and  fully  opened,  that  the  water  may  flow 
freely  through  every  part;  then  passed  through 
the  wringer,  again  well  opened  and  held  up  to 
the  light,  to  see  that  all  dirt  and  spots  have 
been  removed.  This  having  been  well  done, 
put  each  article  into  another  tub  of  clear  water. 
Do  not  put  any  piece  in  the  basket  just  as  it 
comes  twisted  out  of  the  wringer,  the  first 
time;  but  shake  it  out  and  pass  it  at  once  into 
the  second  tub,  to  be  again  rinsed  with  the 
same  care  and  thoroughness. 

If  possible,  have  your  clothes  dried  in  the 
open  air,  but  if  windy  or  freezing,  never  starch 
until  they  have  been  dried  and  brought  into  the 
house. 

Clothes  should  not  bo  thrown  carelessly  on 
the  line,  but  snapped  out  and  hung  tip  Straight 
and  smooth.  Sheets,  bed-spreads,  and  table 
linen,  particularly,  should  bo  thus  carefully 
hung  up, — bring  the  hems  or  selvages  straight 
iiml  due, — and  pinned  strongly  to  the  line. 

This  may  seem  trivial,  and,  perhaps,  whim- 
sical; but  the  wisdom  of  the  whim  will  be 
proved  in  the  ease  with  which  your  clothes  can 
be  ironed,  the  pleasure  you  will  experience 
when  you  see  them  lying  evenly  and  neatly  in 
their  places  on  bed  or  board,  and  wo  think 
clothes  will  wear  enough  longer  to  convince  you 
that  it  is  also  an  economical  whim. 
To  Wash  Flannels. 

White  flannels  may  be  kept  soft  and  free  from 
shrinking,  if  properly  washed. 

Put  enough  soap  into  boiliug  water  to  make 
a  strong  suds,  and  then  put  in  the  flannels, 
pressing  them  under  the  water,  with  the  clothes 
stick.  When  cool,  so  that  you  can  bear  your 
bauds  in  the  suds,  rub  them  carefully,  and 
when  clean,  pass  them  through  the  wringer 
into  auother  tub  of  boiling  water,  into  which 
you  have  thoroughly  stirred  a  little  blueing. 
If  your  first  suds  is  strong  enough,  the  flannel 
will  retain  sufficient  soap  for  the  rinsing  water. 
Shake  them  up  and  down  in  the  last  water  with 
the  clothes  stick  till  well  rinsed,  or  cool  enough 
for  your  hands;  then  pass  through  the  wringer 
once  more,  and  as  quickly  as  possible;  snap  them 
well,  pulling  them  into  good  shape;  hangout  in 
a  clear  sun,  or  brisk  wind,  and  when  two-thirds 
dry  bring  in;  snap  and  pull  again;  fold  and  roll 
up  hard  for  a  little  while,  and  then  iron  and 
press  till  dry. 

Never  wash  flannels  in  cloudy  or  stormy 
weather,  and  always  iron  as  soon  after  bringing 
in,  as  you  can.  If  they  lie  long  folded  they 
will  shrink. 


To  Boil  Corned  Beef. — If  the  piece  is  very 
salt  let  it  soak  over  night.  If  young  beef  and 
properly  corned,  this  is  unnecssary.  For  boil- 
ing, pour  cold  water  over  it  after  washing  off' 
the  salt,  letting  the  meat  be  well  covered.  The 
rule  is  twenty-five  minutes  to  a  pound  for  boil- 
iug meats,  but  corned  beef  should  never  be 
boiled — it  should  only  simmer,  by  being  placed 
on  a  part  of  the  range  where  the  simmering 
can  be  uninterrupted  from  four  to  six  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  piece.  If  it  is  to  be 
served  cold,  let  the  meat  remain  in  liquor  un- 
til cold.  Tough  beef  can  be  made  tender  by 
letting  it  remain  in  the  liquor  until  the  next 
day,  and  then  bringing  it  to  the  boiliug  point 
just  before  serving.  For  rump  pieces  this  is  a 
superior  method.  A  brisket  or  plate  piece  may 
be  simmered  until  the  bones  can  be  easily  re- 
moved; then  fold  over  the  brisketpiece,  form- 
ing a  square  or  oblong  piece;  tie  over  it  a  piece 
of  muslin,  place  sufficient  weight  on  top  to 
press  the  parts  closely  together,  and  set  it  where 
it  will  become  cold.  This  gives  us  a  firm, 
solid  piece,  which,  eaten  in  slices,  is  a  delight- 
ful "relish." 


Apple  Pie. — It  is  a  conceded  fact  that  the 
most  superior  apples  make  but  an  insipid  pie 
in  the  spring.  1  would  like  to  give  your  nu- 
merous lady  readers  the  benefit  of  my  improved 
recipe,  if  you  please. 

Make  a  nice,  flaky  crust,  pare  and  cut  the  ap- 
ples in  rather  thick  slices,  spread  them  on  your 
plate  an  inch  thick,  or  more,  sprinkle  a  hand- 
ful of  sugar  over  them  (I  prefer  white,)  then 
spread  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  currant 
jelly  over  them,  a  little  flour  from  a  dredge, 
nutmeg,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  water,  and  a 
lump  of  butter  the  size  of  a  small  butternut, 
and  you  will  have  a  superior  pie.  Grated  white 
sugar  on  the  top  crust  before  putting  in  the 
oven  is  an  improvement.  To  prevent  the  juice 
boiling  out  in  the  oven,  wet  tne  edges  of  your 
crust  with  the  white  of  nu  egg;  water  will  do, 
but  egg  is  better. 

An  Excellent  Sauce  may  be  made  by  cutting 
a  cucumber  and  onion  as  small  as  millet  seed; 
and  adding  a  teaspoonful  of  cayenne  pepper,  a 
wine  glass  of  Madeira,  the  same  of  vinegar,  and 
a  little  salt. 


Flavoring  With  Leaves. 

D.  Bury,  in  the  Garden,  says:  Leaves  are 
more  or  less  popular  for  garnishing,  but  it  has 
often  surprised  me  that  they  are  so  little  used 
for  flavoring.  With  the  exception  of  sweet  and 
bitter  herbs,  grown  chiefly  for  the  purpose,  and 
parsley,  which  is  neither  bitter  nor  sweet,  but 
the  most  popular  of  all  flavoring  plants — com- 
paratively few  other  leaves  are  used.  Perhaps 
I  oughtalsotoexceptthesweetbay,  whichis pop- 
ular in  rice  and  other  puddings  and  certainly 
imparts  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  exquisite 
flavors.  On  the  other  hand,  what  a  waste  there 
is  of  the  flavoring  properties  of  peach,  almond 
and  laurel  leaves,  so  richly  charged  with  the  es- 
sence of  bitter  almonds;  so  much  used  in  most 
kitchens.  Of  course  such  leaves  must  be  used 
with  caution,  but  so  must  the  spiritas  well.  An 
infusion  of  these  could  readily  be  made,  either 
green  or  dry,  and  a  tea  or  tablespoonful  of  the 
flavoring  liquor  used  to  taste. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  common  of  all 
leaves  for  flavoring  is  that  of  the  common 
syringa.  When  cucumbers  are  scarce,  these 
are  a  perfect  substitute  in  salads  or  anything  in 
which  that  flavor  is  desired.  The  taste  is  not 
only  like  that  of  cucumbers,  but  identical — a 
curious  instance  of  the  correlation  of  flavors  in 
widely  different  families. 

Again,  the  young  leaves  of  cucumbers  have 
a  striking  likeness  in  the  way  of  flavor  to  that 
of  the  fruit.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  car- 
rot tops,  which  are  like  carrots  in  taste  as  may 
be.  In  most  gardens  there  is  a  prodigious 
waste  of  celery  flavor  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  ex- 
ternal leaves  and  their  partially  blanched  foot- 
stalks. Scores  of  sticks  of  celery  are  cut  up 
into  soup,  when  the  outside  would  flavor  it 
equally  well  or  better. 

The  young  leaves  of  gooseberries  added  to 
bottled  fruit  give  a  fresher  flavor  and  a  greener 
color  to  pies  and  tarts.  The  leaves  of  the 
flowering  currant  gives  a  sort  of  intermediate 
flavor  between  that  of  black  currants  and  red. 
Orange,  citron  and  lemon  leaves  impart  a 
flavor  equal  to  that  of  the  fruit  and  rind 
combined,  and  somewhat  different  from  both. 
A  few  leaves  added  to  pies  or  boiled  in  the  milk 
used  to  bake  with  rice,  or  formed  into  crusts 
or  paste,  impart  an  admirable  and  almost  in- 
imitable bouquet.  In  short,leaves  are  not  half  so 
much  used  for  seasoning  purposes  as  they 
might  be. 


Kedgeree. — This  dish,  which  may  readily 
be  composed  in  any  kitchen,  however  humble, 
is  a  universal  favorite  wherever  it  is  known ; 
and  it  is  so  simple  in  its  construction  that  it  is 
marvellous  that  it  is  not  common  at  every  break- 
fast table,  and  more  frequently  eaten  both  by 
rich  and  poor.  The  great  secret  of  its  success 
depends  chiefly  on  its  being  served  very  hot, 
and  also  in  being  judiciously  seasoned.  Hard 
boiled  eggs;  boiled  rice,  and  boiled  fish  of  any 
kind  (the  remnants  left  from  dinner  will  do), 
in  almost  equal  quantities,  more  rice  perhaps 
than  fish  and  eggs,  constitute  its  component 
parts.  Chop  them  all  up  together,  put  them 
in  a  stew  pan,  with  a  small  piece  of  fresh  but- 
ter, stir  them  about  well,  make  them  hot,  and 
if  the  cook  is  endowed  with  liberal  ideas  re- 
garding pepper  and  salt,  kedgeree  will  be  noted 
an  excellent  breakfast  dish.  The  essential 
elements  for  its  preparation  are  inexpensive, 
and  it  is  strange  that  the  poorer  classes  have 
not  hitherto  adopted  this  means  of  flavoring 
a  palatable  nourishing  dish  of  rice. — Land  and 
Water. 


Ginseng. — A  correspondent  inquires  about 
ginseng.  The  Chinese  eat  the  root  and  pay 
high  prices  for  it,  obtaining  their  supplies  from 
their  own  country — Manchooria — and  thenorth- 
ern  portion  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is,  we  believe,  not  culti- 
vated anywhere,  and  it  is  not  certain  whether 
it  could  be  cultivated  with  profit.  Ginseng  is 
not  consumed,  we  believe,  by  any  other  people 
than  the  Chinese  and  some  of  the  Indians  of 
this  country.  It  grows  wild  about  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  in  great  de- 
mand for  exportation  to  China. 

The  root  of  the  plant  is  dried  and  eaten. 
When  first  taken  from  the  ground  ithas  a  joint- 
ed, fleshy,  taper  root,  as  large  asaman's  finger. 
When  dry  it  is  of  a  yellowish  white  color,  with 
a  mucilaginous  sweetness  to  the  taste,  somewhat 
resembling   that  of  licorice,  but  slightly  bitter. 

A  New  Way  to  Serve  up  Peaches. — Take 
good-sized  freestone  peaches,  wipe  them  with 
a  towel,  halve  them,  and  place  them  flat  side 
down,  in  hot  butter  or  lard.  Let  them  fry  to  a 
nice  brown,  then  turn  and  fill  the  seed-cup  with 
sugar,  which,  by  the  time  the  fruit  is  properly 
coated,  will  be  melted  and  form  with  the  juice 
of  the  peach  a  rich  syrup.  Serve  up  hot,  and 
if  you  don't  like  them  you  need  not  repeat  the 
experiment.  Most  persons  think  the  dish  a  su- 
perb one. 

Medical  writers  caution  people  against  eating 
peaches  served  up  in  any  form  in  the  evening. 
It  is  asserted  that  they  are  depressive  to  the 
circulation,  and  exhaust  the  system  by  the 
prussic  acid  which  they  contain.  It  is  bettor 
to  eat  them  in  the  morning  or  not  later  than  an 
early  dinner  so  that  some  exercise  may.  follow 
eating  to  aid  their  proper  digestion. 

To  Put  Down  Cucumbeb   Pickles.— Take 

two  quarts    of  molasses   to  one  of    water,  or  in 

that  proportion.    Putin  the  cucumbers,  fresh 

from  the  vines,  adding  more  molasses  as  you 
fill  in.  Set  them  in  a  warm  place,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  they  will  be  sufficiently  sour  to  suit  any 
palate.  Spices  can  be  added  after  they  become 
sour. 


An  Excellent  Syrup  for  Soda  Wateb  or 
Other  Drinks. — Take  the  fresh  rind  of  one 
large  or  two  small  Havana  oranges,  two  pounds 
of  white  sugar,  and  one  pint  of  water.  Cut  the 
rind  in  small  pieces,  place  in  a  wedgewood  mor- 
tar, and  with  a  pestle  grind  into  a  soft  mass, 
using  two  ounces  of  sugar  during  the  process 
of  manipulation.  Then  add  six  ounces  of  water, 
stirring  well  so  as  to  dissolve  the  sugar.  Then 
strain  through  muslin.  Repeat  the  process 
with  the  same  amount  of  sugar  and  water,  and 
again  strain.  Then  mix  the  remainder  of  water 
and  sugar  with  liquid  so  obtained  in  a  porcelain 
kettle,  place  over  the  fire  and  use  suffieientheat 
to  dissolve  the  sugar.  The  above  makes  a  most 
delicious  syrup  for  soda  water,  and  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  or  without  cream. 

Turtle  Bean  Soup. — Soak  one  and  a  half 
pints  of  turtle  beans,  in  cold  water,  overnight. 
In  the  morning  drain  off  the  water,  wash  the 
beans  in  fresh  water,  and  put  into  the  soup 
digester,  with  four  quarts  of  good  beef  stock 
from  which  all  the  fat  has  been  removed.  Set 
it  where  it  will  boil  steadily,  but  slowly,  till  din- 
ner, or  five  hours  at  the  least — six  is  better. 
Two  hours  before  dinner  put  in  half  a  can  of 
tomatoes,  or  eight  fresh  ones,  and  a  large  cof- 
fee cup  of  tomato  catsup.  One  onion,  a  carrot, 
and  a  few  of  the  outside  stalks  of  celery,  cut 
into  the  soup  with  the  tomatoes,  improves  it 
for  most  people.  Strain  through  a  fine  cullen- 
der, or  coarse  sieve,  rubbing  through  enough 
of  the  beans  to  thicken  the  soup,  and  send  to 
table  hot. 

Blackberry  Wine. — Don't  can,  or  dry,  or  eat 
up  all  your  blackberries.  Save  some  of  them 
for  wine,  of  which  a  most  excellent  article  can 
be  made — good  alike  for  the  table  and  kitchen, 
and  highly  valuable  for  the  sick  room.  In  some 
classes  of  diseases,  especially  affections  of  the 
bowels,  a  first-class  article  of  blackberry  wine  is 
more  valuable  than  the  most  costly  foreign 
wine,  even  when  made  from  the  pure  juice  of 
the  grape.  One  great  reason  why  blackberry 
wine  is  not  more  appreciated  is  because  it  is  so 
seldom  properly  made;  and  yet  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  a  good  article,  and  by  a  very 
simple  process. 

Newport  F;sh  Pudding. — Pick  cold  fish  into 
small  bits,  removing  all  the  bones.  Thicken 
some  boiling  milk  with  flour,  and  stir  the  fish 
into  it,  season  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt. 
Put  into  a  pudding  dish,  and  spread  cracker  or 
bread  crumbs,  thickly  over  the  top,  to  prevent 
the  milk  from  scorching.  Bake  only  long 
enough  to  brown  it  nicely.  A  go  od  breakfast 
dish,  or  a  side  dish  for  dinner. 

Good  Substitute  foe  Chicken  Pie. — Take 
corned  beef;  cook  it  tender;  when  cold  slice 
thiu;  have  a  crust  as  for  chicken  pie;  put  in  a 
layer  of  meat  and  one  of  light  bread,  and  so 
on  until  your  dish  is  full;  then  sprinkle  a  lit- 
tle salt  and  pepper,  and  piece  of  butter  the  size 
of  an  egg;  fill  up  your  dish  with  boiling  water; 
put  on  your  top  crust,  and  bake  moderately  one 
hour. 


Practical  Receipts. 

To  Make  Jellies  of  Various  Kinds. 

Jellies  of  Strawberries  and  Blackber- 
ries.— Bruise  the  fruit,  put  in  a  thin  cloth,  and 
allow  to  strain  over  night.  Next  morning  add 
half  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pint  of  juice,  boil 
twenty  minutes. 

Geape  Jelly. — Bruise  and  boil  the  fruit, 
then  strain;  add  half  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each 
pint  of  juice,  then  boil  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes. 

Fig  Jelly. — Wash  and  add  water  sufficient 
to  cover  the  fruit,  boil  twenty  minutes,  strain, 
then  add  sugar  and  boil  as  above. 

Wild  Crab  Apple. — Cover  the  fruit  with 
water,  and  boiled  until  soft,  then  strain;  add 
one  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pint  of  juice,  boil 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

Siberian  Cbab  Apple.— Proceed  as  for  pre- 
ceding, but  add  only  one-half  pound  of  sugar 
to  each  pint. 

Plum. — Mash,  boil,  strain,  as  above. 

Peach  Jelly. — Wash, without  removing  skins 
or  pits;  cover  with  water,  boil  until  soft, 
strain,  add  half  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of 
juice;  boil  twenty  minutes. 

Rhubarb  Pudding, — Line  your  pudding-dish 
with  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  cover  with  cut- 
up  rhubarb,  stewed  with  sugar,  then  slices  of 
bread  and  butter,  and  so  on  alternately  until 
your  dish  is  full,  having  the  rhubarb  and  sugar 
on  top.  Pour  in  half  a  teacup  of  water,  cover 
with  a  plate,  and  bake  half  an  hour.  Eat 
it  warm,  not  hot. 


The  Predicted  Comet. 

The  announcement  some  mouths  since,  that 
a  Swiss  astronomer  had  discovered  a  comet 
which  was  approachiug  the  earth  at  a  rate  and 
in  a  direction  which  would  lead  to  an  actual 
collision  on  the  12th  of  August,  just  passed, 
created  no  little  consternation  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  if  not  in  this  country.  So  much  were 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant  alarmed  at  the  pre- 
diction that  for  prudent  reasons  and  to  prevent 
1  panic,  Lt  was  thought  necessary  to  contradict 

the  fad  of  such  a  prediction,  and  even,  in  some 
quarters  to  deny  the  very  existence  of  the 
astronomer — Plantamour. 

The  time  set  for  the  collision  naving  passed, 
however,  the  facts  are  again  brought  to  light 


with  the  additional  particulars  that  the  same 
discovery  was  made  independently  and  almost 
simultaneously  by  the  Russian  Professor.Bockh, 
of  St.  Petersburg,  and  that  the  Swiss  astrono- 
mer went  to  St.  Petersburg  to  join  Bockh  in 
his  observations.  Their  mutual  observations 
were  fully  confirmatory  to  their  separate  ob- 
servations, which  agreed  upon  the  day  and 
differed  only  a  few  hours  as  to  the  precise  time  - 
of  the  collision. 

The  time,  however,  has  now  passed,  and  an 
abundance  of  "lee-way"  been  allowed  for  any 
possible  error  of  motion  or  speed,  and  yet  the 
world  moves  on  as  it  ever  has  done,  and  will 
ever  continue  to  do  until  it  encounters  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  the  great  majority 
of  the  cometary  bodies  with  which  astronomers 
have  made  themselves  acquainted. 

The  fact  is,  as  well  remarked  by  the  Bulletin, 
a  comet  is  not  a  solid  mass,  but  a  cloudy  or 
vaporous  one,  infinitely  diffused  and  rarefied. 
Seen  in  the  fine  ether  which  constitutes  inter- 
planetar  space,  they  appear  like  formidable 
bodies  to  the  unintelligent  eye,  although  their 
substance  is  less  dense  than  our  atmosphere, 
its  atoms  being  widely  separated,  and  having 
an  independent  nvtion.  In  short,  comets  are 
allied  to  nebula:,  whose  diffuse  substance  is 
very  loosely  hung  together.  Tiny  are  erratic 
worlds  in  embryo,  waiting  to  bo  condensed. 
Illuminated  by  the  sun,  as  they  near  it,  the 
nucleus,  or  preceeding  part,  seems  dense 
enough  to  be  mischievous,  while  the  tail,  or 
following  part,  stretches  out  like  a  wide  wake 
of  lunar  light.  These  attenuated  cosinieal 
clouds  might  envelop  the  earth  without  any 
worse  effect  than  some  disturbance  of  its  atmos- 
phere. 

Schellen,  in  his  late  work  on  Spectrum  Anal- 
ysis, assuming  the  practical  identity  of  come- 
tary and  nebulous  masses,  says  that  the  nebulaB, 
coming  within  the  attraction  of  our  solar  sys- 
tem, would  at  its  nearest  approach  to  the  sun, 
and  in  the  ntighbormg  portions  of  its  orbit 
appear  as  a  comet,  and  when  it  grazed  the 
earth's  atmosphere  would  be  seen  as  a  shower  of 
meteors, resulting  from  condensation  on  contact 
with  the  denser  body  of  our  atmosphere, which 
phenomenon  is  designated  by  the  expression, 
"the  conversion  of  the  motion  of  the  mass  into 
molecular  action  or  heat."  Schiaparelli  says 
that  as  the  cosmical  clouds  which  produce  the 
meteors  approach  the  sun,  they  increase  in 
density  some  millions  of  times,  and  he  calcu- 
lates that  the  distance  between  any  two  meteors, 
only  a  few  grains  in  weight,  before  the  cloud 
begins  to  be  condensed,  may  be  upward  of  40,- 
U00  miles.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  at- 
tenuated mass  of  these  bodies  extends  from 
five  millions  to  ten  thousand  millions  of 
miles. 

Care  of  Young  Ducks. — Raising  ducks  is 
very  easy,  provided  one  knows  how  to  do  it. 
It  is  well-known  that  ducklings  will  stray  away 
from  hens.  When  the  hen  has  her  liberty,  the 
ducklings  will  scatter,  some  going  one  way  and 
some  another;  and  as  it  is  impossible  for  the 
hen  to  go  two  ways  at  once,  some  stray  away 
from  her  and  get  lost.  When  the  hen  is  cooped, 
the  ducklings  will  go  so  far  in  search  of  insects 
that  they  cannot  find  their  way  back.  I  avoid 
all  this  trouble  by  making  a  yard  for  them  in 
this  way:  I  take  three  boards  about  a  footwide, 
and  make  a  yard,  either  square  or  triangular 
shaped,  and  put  the  hen  and  coop  in  one  cor- 
ner of  it.  I  keep  the  hen  cooped  until  the 
ducklings  are  about  two  weeks  old,  when  I 
give  her  her  liberty.  She  will  stay  with  the 
ducklings  some  time  longer.  No  more  than 
twelve  or  fourteen  ducklings  should  bo  kept  in 
one  yard,  as  they  are  apt  to  pile  upon  one 
another  at  night,  and  smother  each  other. 
The  ducklings  should  be  confined  in  a  yard  until 
they  are  well  feathered,  for  if  they  go  through 
wet  grass,  they  most  invariably  die.  The  yard 
should  bo  moved  every  two  weeks,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  good  shelter  in  one 
corner. —  Fancier,  inlhe  Poviiry  World. 


Insect  Motions. — Wo  have  probably  all  won- 
dered at  tho  number  of  steps  a  little  little  child 
will  take  to  our  one  when  trying  to  keep  up 
with  us.  If  we  could  make  our  legs  move  as 
rapidly,  we  should  bo  able  to  attain  a  great 
speed.  It  is  doubtless  owing,  in  part,  to  their 
diminutive  size,  that  insects'  wings  and  legs 
move  so  rapidly  during  locomotion.  A  scien- 
tific observer  has  made  some  curious  investiga- 
tions to  ascertain  the  velocity  the  wings  attain 
during  flight.  The  insect  was  grasped  at  the 
back  by  a  pair  of  fine  nippers,  and  when  it 
sought  to  fly  one  of  its  wings  was  directed  in 
such  a  way  that  it  rubbed  its  point  against  the 
surface  of  a  smoked  cylinder  which  revolved 
with  a  known  velocity.  The  wing  at  each  of 
these  revolutions  carried  away  a  little  of  the 

black  smoke  which  com  red  the  cylinder,  and 
left  a  trace  of  its  passage.  The  result  of  tho 
experiments,  allowing  in  regard  to  the  accuracy 

fur  a  variety  <>i  distracting  causes,  was  to  show 
the  following  number  of  Beats  per  Becond  for 
the  wings  of  each  insect:   The  common  fly, 

330;  the  6" e,  240;  the  bee,    190;   the  wasp, 

111);  tie  hawk-mot h,  72;  the  dragon  fly,  28;  and 

the  cabbage-butterfly  which  is  inaudible,  !). 
By  other  variations  of  the  experiments  he  ar- 
rived at  similar  results. 
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the  sun,  on  cloths,  and  appeared  very  fine. 
We  were  informed  that  from  live  to  ten 
gallons  per  day  could  be  picked.  At  Mr. 
Porter's  some  splendid  pies  graced  the  ta- 
ble, made  of  huckleberries  picked  along 
the  creek  close  to  the  barn.  We  never 
have  seen  the  fruit  so  plenty;  many  of  the 
larger  bushes  five  to  six  feet  high  were 
bending  with  berries.  The  birds  and 
grizzleys  feast  on  them.  Quail  are  abun- 
dant and  fat  in  that  region. 

Good  Flack  for  Game. — Samuel  Hare, 
who  has  a  pre-emption  claim  on  Section 
15,  Township  9,  South  Eange  3  West,  says 
game  is  abundant  in  that  neck  of  woods, 
especially  deer,  wild  cat,  California  lions, 
grizzleys,  etc.  He  is  a  good  shot  at  a  deer, 
aud  furnishes  all  his  fresh  meat  in  the 
venison  lino.  His  claim  is  about  two 
miles  west  of  Isaiah  Porter's  farm,  and 
two  or  three  miles  north  of  Dan  Mc 
Laughlin's  settlement.  All  this  section  is 
densely  timbered  with  first  class  pine,  fir, 
redwood,  madrona,  tanbarkoak,  laurel  and 
other  useful  timber — a  good  cover  for 
game. 

NEVADA. 

Eureka  Sentinel,  Aug.  17:  A  Liberal 
Harvest. — The  ranchmen  in  this  section 
of  Lander  county  are  rejoicing  in  the 
abundance  of  things  coming  to  them  from 
Mother  Earth.  The  hay  land  never  gave 
abetter  swath  than  it  has  yielded  this  year, 
and  hillside  grazing  lands  are  thickly  cov- 
ered with  the  nutritious  bunch-grass.  The 
abundant  snows  of  last  winter  have  been 
followed  by  a  profuseness  of  vegetation, 
such  as  has  been  rarely  seen  in  past  years, 
and  have  made  the  irrigating  streams  so 
full  that  no  lack  of  water  has  been  felt  for 
jmrposes  of  cultivation.  At  the  beginning 
of  last  month  one  or  two  severe  frosts  cut 
down  both  corn  and  potatoes,  particularly 
on  valley  ranches,  whereas  in  the  foothills 
but  little  injury  was  sustained  by  these 
crops.  So  rapid  is  our  season  of  growth 
however,  that  potato  patches,  which  a 
month  ago  looked  as  if  they  would  come 
to  nothing,  are  now  as  promising  as  could 
well  be  desired.  Our  soil  and  climate  seem 
particularly  adapted  for  the  growth  of  po- 
tatoes, cabbages,  turnips,  radishes  and  on- 
ions; these  vegetables  when  home-grown 
having  a  flavor  or  an  indescribable  some- 
thing about  them  which  the  California 
raised  crops  of  the  same  species  cannot 
lay  claim  to.  This  is  particularly  notewor- 
thy in  the  case  of  potatoes.  Who  would 
touch  one  of  the  tough-waxy  "spuds"  com- 
ing over  the  Sierra  Nevada  now  by  railroad 
and  fast  freight,  if  he  could  get  a  genuine 
Nevada  potato?  The  Chinese  garden  "sass" 
operators  have  apparently  satisfied  them- 
selves as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  country 
in  this  respect,  and  hence  they  rarely  ever 
put  in  a  crop  which  proves  a  failure. 
What  does  Horace  Greely  know  about 
farming  where  there  are  frosty  nights 
every  month  in  the  year,  and  yet  splendid 
crops  are  produced  ? 

OREGON. 

Oregonian,  Aug.  17:  Horse-Racing  at 
Fairs. — The  season  for  our  annual  fairs  is 
approaching  and  people  are  getting  ready 
to  attend.  Most  of  the  preparations,  of 
course,  are  for  the  horse  races.  It  has 
always  been  deplored  by  good  friends  of 
the  farming  interest  that  so  much  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  horse  race  and 
so  little  to  the  more  immediate  interest  of 
the  farming  profession.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  encourage  fast  travelers,  but  we  want 
good  work  horses,  good  roadsters,  good 
plowers,  and  moreover,  there  are  many 
other  matters  aside  from  horseflesh, 
which,  as  things  be  now,  are  quite  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  care  for  the  traveling 
character  of  the  noble  animal. 

Rain. — This  welcome  visitor  came  down 
in  limited  quantities  Wednesday  evening, 
sufficient  to  cool  and  purify  the  atmos- 
phere, loaded  with  miasma,  make  us  all 
breathe  freer,  lay  the  dust  good,  and  do 
the  crops  no  harm.  The  weather  clerk 
will  accept  the  obligations  of  this  grateful 
community. 

Falling. — The  river  at  this  place  is 
rapidly  falling.  Already  the  tiJal  effects 
are  discernible.  Several  feet  more,  and 
the  low-water  mark  will  be  reached.  The 
Columbia  is  also  going  down  fast.  At 
Vancouver  the  river  is  within  three  feet 
of  the  low-water  mark,  and  that  point  will 
soon  be  reached  at  the  present  rate  of  sub- 
sidence. 

Woods  on  Fire. — The  timber  to  the 
northwest  of  the  city  was  on  fire  Tuesday 
evening.  The  whole  heavens  were  illumin- 
ated by  the  flames.  Some  superstitious 
persons  labored  under  the  belief,  for  a 
time,  that  it  was  fragments  of  the  exploded 
comet.  The  fire  met  a  decided  check  from 
the  gentle  Webfoot  dews  which  descended 
at  a  later  hour. 

A  Prodigy. — Mr.  S.  B.   Rafferty,  living 


in  Washington  county,  ten  miles  north  of 
Hillsboro,  has  a  prodigy  of  a  calf,  three 
weeks  old,  which  has  only  two  legs.  The 
hind  legs  are  full  and  well  developed,  and 
the  shoulder  blades  seem  to  be  perfect, 
but  no  front  legs  adorn  its  body.  The 
calf  seems  to  be  otherwise  perfect.  It 
strives  hard  to  get  upon  its  hind  legs, 
and  it  is  thought  that  it  will  succeed  in 
walking  yet.  This  calf  will  be  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  the  coming  State  Fair. 


Wl  have  correspondents  who  desire  us  to 
keep  them  posted  in  regard  to  what  are  really 
some  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  season;  bat  as  we 
are  not  able  to  get  out  among  the  fruit  growing 
readers  of  the  llriwi.,  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
us  tn  Bay  much  on  the  subject.  Besides  we  are 
better  judges  of  fruit  when  found  on  our  Edi- 
torial table,  than  anywhere  else. 

Another  Farmers'  C'i.ub. — An  adjourned 
meeting  will  be  held  at  La  Grange,  Stanislaus 

Co.,  on  Saturday,  Aug.  31st,  to  complete  the 
organization  of  a  Fanners'  Club.  "We  hope  the 
farmers  will  all  turn  out  and  form  a  good  club. 

II  n  koscopical  observation  has  determined 
the  brown  spots  upon  the  peach  this  year,  to  be 
a  fungus  vegetable  growth,  the  result  of  some 
peculiar  atmospherical  condition. 
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DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 


IThe  prices  given  below  are  those  for  entire  consignment* 
from  rirat  bands,  unless  otherwise  specified.] 

San  Fbancisco,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  Aug.  22. 

FLOU1V— The  interior  and  local  demand  is 
reported  good,  with  a  good  inquiry  for  export. 
We  quote  prices  as  follows: 

Buperftne,  $4.25@4.50;  extra,  in  sacks,  of 
19G  ttis.  $5.62@$6.75;  Oregon  brands,  $5.00 
(a  P5.50  in  Backs  of  196  lbs. 

WHEAT — The  market  has  been  active  at 
die-lining  rates  since  our  lust  review.  Re- 
ceipts for  the  week  aggregate  303,000  centals, 
the  largest  for  any  week  this  season.  Sales 
aggregate  100,000  saeks  fair  to  choice,  at 
sl.MJ.  The  range  for  shipping  grades 
is  $150,   and  choice  milling,  ?1o.j  per   I 

The  latest  Liverpool  market  quotations  come 
through  at  lis.  10d.  per  cental. 

BAliLEY — Market  steady.  Demand  good 
and  receipts  light.  Sales  embrace  1U,UU(J  saeks, 
at  fl.02%@l.l*l%  for  new.  The  range  at  close 
is,  new  bay  1. 05(0*1. 12%;  old  brewing $2.00. 

OATS — Market  is  steady.  New  are  quota- 
ble  at  |1.75@2.00. 

CORN— Yellow  is  quotable  at  $1.70@>175,  and 
White  at  |1.80  fj  1 .85  per  100  lbs. 

CURNMEAL— Is   quotable   at  $2.00! 
fi  100  lbs.  from  the  mill. 

BUCKWHEAT— Is  quiet  at  $1.75  per  100  lbs. 

BYE— Is  quu-t  at  $1.90@2.00  per  100  lbs. 

STRAW — Quotable  at  $0(gj7.25  per  ton  for 
cargo  lots. 

BRAN — Is  selling  at  $16  per  ton  from  the 
mill. 

MIDDLINGS— For  feed,  are  $23.00  per  ton 
from  mills. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL— Is  selling  at  $30  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

HAY — Receipts  have  been  pretty  free  during 
the  week.  Quotable  at  close  at  $S@fl5.00  per 
ton. 

HONEY— In  the  comb  is  selling  at  10@23; 
do.   strained,  12@15o.  per  lb. 

POTATOES— There  has  been  a  pretty  fair 
demand  this  week,  and  very  free  supplies 
hales  of  Bed  at  $1.  L0(S  1.60  per  100  lbs.;  Caro- 
lina, SI  ,25fa  L.87%  per  100  lbs. 

WOOL. — The  market  continues  dull.  Some 
Fall  is  now  coming  in,  best  of  which  is  held  at 
25c.  The  range  of  prices  is  nominally  25@30c.  for 
clean,  and  I8(a  25c.  for  burry,33  for  extra  choice. 

TALLOW— Good  quality  of  Cal.  8@8%C. 

SEEDS— Flax  3c;  Canary,  4%@5%o.  Al- 
falfa, 10(o}20.;  mustard,  4@5c.  per  lb. 

PRU\  ISIONS— California  Bacon  12%@14c 
per  lb.;  Oregon,  13%(ad4_-  Eastern  do.  10@12 
lor  clear  ami  \\iw,i.o  for  sugar-cured  Break- 
fast; Cal.  Hams  13@14;  Eastern  do,  16(ajlcSc; 
California  Smoked  Beef,  13%(ol4e.  per  lb. 

BEANS — The    following   are  jobbing   rates: 
Pea    $3.75&4.00;    small    White     f 
Small  Butter  $3.25;  large  S;s.7.>;  Bayo,  6.25(* 
5.00. 

NUTS—  California  Almonds,  8@10c.  for. 
hard  and  lh(gj25  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  Co 
Pecan,  25c  %4  lb.;  Hickory,  12c;  Brazil,  15c; 
Chili  Walnuts,  15c;  French  Almonds,  25  @ 
30c. ;  Princess  Almonds,  35(a;40c. ;  Cocoanuts, 
$7.00  per  100. 

FRESH  MEAT— AVe  quote  slaughterer's  rates 
as   follows : — 

BEEF— American,  1st  quality,  8@9  $  tt>. 
do.  2d  quality  6@7^  lb.;  do.  3d  do.  IN 

VEAI Quotable  at  7(2  lOo. 

MUTTON— Quiet  at  6@6%c.  %>,  ft). 

LAMB— S 

l'UKK — Undressed   grain-fed   is  quotable  at 

A.  dressed,  grain-fed,  8@9%e.  per  lb. 

POULTRY— Live     Turkeys,    26o.     ,-'    ft).; 

dressed,      87o.     per       lb.;     Hens     $9.00@9.50; 
Roosters,     $5.00@7.50    prr     dozen  ;     Spring 
Chickens,  $3.75(^4.00  ;   Ducks,  tame,   $7.00(aj 
$8.00  per  doz. ;  Geese,$12(a;15  %  dozen. 
DAIRY  PRODUCTS— Fresh  California  But- 


ter, common  to  good  in  rolls,  is  steady 
at  32%@37%C.  New  t'ukin  is  quotable  at  20@ 
27%c,    pickled,   old   18c*20c;  Eastern   firkin 

n%c. 

CHKESE-New  California,  ll@13%c;  Eastern 
at  12%@14o.  '0  lb. 

Eggs — California  fresh,  are  42%@45c,  East- 
ern, 30e;  Oregon  35(S;37^c 

LARD — California  12%@13;  Oregon,  none 
in  market.  Eastern  in  cases  14@14%c;  do 
in  tcs.  ll%@12c;  in  kegs,  12@13c.  per  ft). 

FRUIT  MARKET. 
Tah'i  Oranges.M    SB    (5)    40 


:'  M In 

Au'ln  Lemons, M    — 
Sricilvdo..  bx...    —    (a)    18 
Manunas,  ft  linchl  SO    (Ql2  SO 
Pineapplee.fi  dz.6  00 
A.pplesTEat'g.bx.l  25 
&pplea.CooKg,b    60 
ivai-s.Uartl't.bx.l  715 
8  ekela.   .1  50 
Fears,  Cooking..    la    <>  1  2ft        C   at 
Peaches, t  Bill  Malvoi«ie. 

Peaches.  (  i.nnii.    76    i' 1  mi        Roee oi  Peru.. 
Apricots,  ft tt. ...       i;    (•       T  I!  k  Hamburg. 

mes.  bx..l  2fi    '-/I  50         Black  Prim  •■ 
Muscat  of  Al'r 
Hungar'nPriiiios,     5    (a)     7         Flame  Tokii.v  .. 
DRIED  FRUIT 

Apples.  ¥  n> BM@10c    Pitted,  do  ft  B> 20    @25 

K-ars,fttt> '■'  "   .¥» 5    (§15 

.  ,-'  lti ;i   (JiHi 

Apricot.-,  ft  ft. —        —         White,    do    1 

Plums,  ft  lb .'.    @10     ! 

VEGET  LB] 
Oabbage,  "ft  Tt. . .    . .                )umn 
"arlic,  jljb^ 2  Isparague,   t*  tt; —  (at    — 


Plums.  Choice. 1  50 
l'lii'iis.Cniiiinoii.     50    fujl  00 

Figs t. 

i  r;il>  Apples,  lb..  2 
Strawb Vs.  chst.4  00  ©5  00 
Blaokberriefl  It....  :. 
Raspberries,  lb..  12' 
i  lantalenpee,  «lz.  sn 
Waterm'l  ne.10  1.8  no 
Mission.      1 

I    ...      E 

.,    -,      i, 
4    ft)      6 


Tomatoes  river  ft  bx. SO  ®62'4 
Tomato  .-.imv  |r'  bx.l  25M/1  50 
String  Bi  ans.Wlb  ...  I 

ut i 

Peppers 2  @  3c 

Okra 4  (a,  5 


Rhubarb  ft  lb —  tat  1 

Peas (u^  2 

Peas —   — 

do/...  10  @15 
Matron 

per  ton —  ftl    ■ 

Cucumbers  ft  box. . . 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Stocks 

are  in  good  supply  ami  prices  unchanged. 

BAGS    AND    BAGGING— Prices  are  as  fol- 
lows: Standard  Wheat  bags  are  Belling 
Elour  sacks  9@9%c.  for  qrs.  and  13%@14%c 
for  hlfs.     Standard  Gunnies  are  jobbing  at  Jo 
(wilo.;  Wool  70@77%c.  Barley  saeks  17 
Hessians,  40-inoh  goods,  ll@12c  per  yard. 

BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
The  demand  for  lumber  in  the  interior  is  good 
and  the  export  trade  is  light  owing  to  scarcity  of 
tonnage.  Then-tail  price  advances  to-day  about 
j !  M.  Dealers  pay  for  cargoes  of  Oregon  as 
follows:  Rough $16(5  17';  do  surfaced  at |27@28; 
Spruce 1 5=  17(»  18;  Redwood  rough  §1(J;  refuse  do. 
#12;  dressed  do.  $30;  refuse  do.  $20.  Rustic 
$32j^;  refuse  do.  $21%.  Wholesale  rates  for  Tar- 
ions  descriptions  are  as  follows:  Laths  at  (2.50 
®2.75;  Shingles  $2.50(^2.75.  Sugar  Pil 
(aU)  J  Ce.hu-  $27% (w, 37%.  Pickets:  Rough, 
$14  ;  pointed,  $10  ;  dressed,  $25.  The  new 
scale  of  retail  prices  adopted  by  the  Lumber 
Dealers'  Exchange  is  as  follows: 

Puget  Sound  Pine — 

H.iii-h,  ft  M $25  00 

g  and  Stepping,  ft  M il  3n 

Flooring,  narrow 40  00 

Flouring,  BMOnd  quality,  ft  M 30  00 

Luths,  ft  M 3  50 

Furring,  ft  lineal  foot lc 

Kedwood — 

Rough,  ft  M 25  00 

Hough  refuse,  ft  M 20  00 

Hough  Pickets,  ft  M 18  00 

Hough  Pickets,  pointed,  ftM 20  00 

Fancy  Pickets,  ftM 30  00 

Siding,  ft  M 7  50 

Tongued  and  Grooved,  surfaced,  ftM 40  00 

Do  do  refuse  ft  M 27  50 

Half-inch  surfaced,  ft  M 40  00 

Rustic  ft  M 42  50 

Battens  ft  lineal  foot lc 

Shingles  ft  SI 3  50 

Sugar  Pine  is  jobbing  at  $50@60  for  clear  and  $35@45  for 

second  quality. 

COFFEE— Costa  Rica  20%c;  Guatemala  18c. 
Java  23c;  Manilla,  18%;  Rio  19%@20; 
Ground  Coffee  in  cases  30c;  Chiccory,  12%. 

SPICES— Allspice  14@15c  Cloves  Ww,\la. 
Cassia35@36c.  Nutmegs$1.00@.$1.10.  Whole 
Pepper  20c  GroundSpices— Allspice  $1.00  <ft 
doz.;  Cassia  $1.50;  Cloves  $1.12%;  Mustard 
$1.50;  Ginger  and  Pepper,  each  $1.00@1.12  $> 
doz.;  Mace  $1.50  ^  lb.;  Ginger  15c  %  ft). 

FISH — We  quote  Pacific  Dry  Cod  in  bun- 
dles at  4%c@5%,  Salmon  in  bbls.  $5.00@6.00, 
hf  do,  $3.50@4.50;  Case  Salmon,  $2.76  tor  2%- 
b.  cans,  $2.50  for  2-ft.  cans,  and  $1.87%  for  1- 

,  Piokled  Cod,$4.50  in  hf  bbls  and  $8  in 
bbls;    Puget   Sound  Smoked  Herring,  G0@85c 
per   box;  .Mackerel,  No.  1  hf  bbls,  $7.01 1 
extra,  $9.50(2  10.00;  in  kits  No.  1  $1.75@2.00; 
do   No.   2,$1.50(i    1.62%. 

NAILS— Quotable  at  $6  25@9.00  for  assorted 
sizes. 

PAPER — California  Straw  Wrapping,  sells  at 
$1.50(5.'1.G0,  Eastern  $1.C0@1.80  ^  ream. 

RICE— Sales  of  China  No.  1  at  6%@7>ic  and 
No.  2at  6}£@6%0  $  tti;  Siam, quotable  at  5%@ 
G%c   in    mats;  Hawaiian,  10 %c  per  lb. 

SUGAR— We  quote  Cal.  Cube  at  13%c;  Cir- 
cle A  Crushed,  13c,  and  Granulated  12  %c; 
Golden  C.  lie;  Extra  Golden  C.  ll%c;  Hawaiian 
BfJ  lie.  as  extremes  "$  lb. 

SYRUP— Prices  may  be  given  as  follows: 
47  %c  in  bbls,  50c  inhf  bbls,  and  55c  in  kegs. 

SALT— California  Bay  sells  at  $G(o}$14; 
Carmen  Island,  in  bulk,  $14®  15;  Fine  Liver- 
pool, $23.50  ^  ton  ;  coarse,  $18@19. 

SOAP  —  The  prices  for  local  brands  are  5@ 
10c,  and  Castile,  12®12%c  "$>  ft). 

TEA— We  quote  as  follows  for  bulk  descrip- 
tions: Amoys  —  Common  to  fair,  30(a} 
45c;      superior     to     fine,  extra 

fine,  75(a«5c.  Koochows— Common  to  fair, 
-.;  superior  to  fine,  50@60c;  extra  fine, 
76o,  Souchong  and  Congou, — Common  to  fair, 
;  superior  to  ffiie,  B0@60c.:  extra  fine, 
75c.  Japuus — Common  to  fair,  30@35c;  su- 
perior to  tine,  40(a  loe.;  extra  fine  to  finest,  oo 
(2  75o.  \>  IIj. 


To  have  a  good  Shoe  made  upon  the  right 
principle,  buy  those  made  with  the  patent 
CABLE  SCREW  WIRE.  The  only  reliable 
covering  for  the  foot  yet  found.     Try  them.  * 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 


TiiunsiMY  Noon,  August  22. 1872. 


Butter,  Cal  fr.  lb 

--on,  tt>. . 

Honey,  ft  Ob 

Cheese,  ft  lb 

Eggs,  per  doz... 

Lard,  ft  lb 

Sugar,  cr..  7 ;^  Iti.l 

lirown,  do.ft  lb 

Beet,  do 

Sugar.  Man.  lb. 
Plums,  dried,  tb. 
Peaches,  dried,  * 
Wool  Sacks,  new 

Secoud-hnd  do 
Wheat-sks,  tii% 


BOSOELL 

30    ®  40 

9 

IB     ..«  3D 

-.1.    ....  K 

u  a  u 

is  a  »i 

IKI    ,, 

9  «a  nw 

311    B 

15    (a,  30 

211    leu  3i> 


AMOUS. 
Flour  ska,  or 

do  mi 

Potato  O'w  Bag*. 

Second-hnddo 
Deer  Skins,  ft  lb. 
Sheep  hks,  wl  ou 
Sheep  ske,  ptaic 
(j oat  skins,  each. 
Dry  Cal.  Hides. . 

Salted       do 

Dry  Mex.  Hides. 

Salted        do 

Codfish,  dry,  lb. . 
'  Vv'ood. 


Live  Oak 
Tallow 

PRODUCE.  KTC. 


20     (J!  21 

12    C«  lfi 

U    •■•  '.'J 

.■ill     (*  eS 

Wi®  19 

-  m    »H 


6H«     8 


12'j 


Flour,  ex.  ft  bbl..B  IKi 

i  line,  do..(i  U0    @ 
Corn  Meal.lOU  tb.3  OU    ®3  SO 
Wheat,  ft  100  lbs.3  4n 
OaU,  ft  lOO  lbs...  1  60    (ji  1  IS 


Barley.cwt ISO    ®l  KS 

Beans,  cwt     ..  .1  mi 

i. oi 1,  M 


Potatoes  ft  ctl 
1  -Rl  ITS.    VEGETABLES,    ETC 


Apricots,  lb 10 

Pine  Apples,  *  ..5  Otl 

I'.lICUl.i 

OoateleutM 10 

Waterin.-lons  . ..     2^  (3*     §g 

lal.  Walnnts  J).  (0    20 

Cranberries,  ft  g  (gd  00 
.Strawberries,  th.     !„' 

i  ries.  lb. .     30  .<i     — 

<  Jraabeiriet,  OA  (4*1  to 
Gooseberries*         —        — 

Cherries,  ft  lb,..     —  @    — 

Oranges.ft  10UU..20  00  fa(S0  00 

Lemons,  ft  loo. .  .5  00  ^10  00 

Limes,  per  100... 2  00  (a* 
Figs,  fresh,  ft  tb.     12 
Asparagus,  wh.#      ". 

Artichokes,  doz.    50  (g) 

Bruseel's  sprts,  •    —  ify    — 

Beete.ftdoz (a)    26 

Potatoes.New  ftlb  (a»     2 

Potatoes,  sweet,*  @ 

Brooooli,  ft  doz..l  40  (0,2  00 

t.'aulillower,  t  ..  (g» 

Cabbage,ftdoz..l  00  tol  SO 

CarroW,  ft  doz...    15  @    25 

POULTRY,    CAME. 

Chickens,  apiece    50  (ijtl  25 

Turkeys,  ft  tb..  l$    HI 

Ducks,  wild,  ftp  la, 

Tame,  do 1  00  @ 

,'  doz- ...I  2^ 

Geese,  wild,  pair  (g> 

Tame,  ft  pair.. 2  50  taj  00 

Hens,  each 75  (0>1  25 

Snipe,  ft  doz © 

Enclish.do (gl 

Ouails.  ft  doz  ...  lo> 

Pigeons,  doni.  do3  "0  W3  50 

Wild,  do 2  OU  @ 

Hares,   each    ...     -to 

Rabbits,  tame*.    25  (a)    75 

Wild,do,ftdz.l  'ifi  (o<3  00 

Beef,  tend,  ft  ft.     U  (at    ti 

Corned,  ft  tt...     10  (at    12 

Smoked,  ft  tt>  .     15  (<0    18 
Pork,  rib,  etc.,  lb 

Chops,  do,  ft  D> 
lb.  ..... 

Cutlet,    do 

Mutton    chops  * 

Leg.ft  tt> 

Lamb,  f.  lb 

Tongues,  beef,  ea 
pic.  ea 
Bacon,  i 

Oregon,  do 
Bams,  i  al,  B  lb.    lti    S 
Hams,  Cross'  s  c    —    (a>    25 
'Per  lb.    t  Per  dozen. 


II 


Celery,  ft  doz 

Cucumbers,*..   . 
Tomatoes,  'r1  tt. ..     4 

,|  doz  bun    20    (at    '25 
Dried  Herbs,  h'h    U 
(iiirl 


Green  Peas,  ft  D> 

do/.. 


Lettuce, 

Muslim.,: 

rlorseradie 

Okra,  dried,*  tb    50 

Pumpkins,  ft  D>.       J 
Parsnips,  tbnehs    20 

Parsley 

Pickles,  ft  gal... 
Rhubarb,  ft  lb. . 
Radishes,  t  buns 
Summer  Squash 

Marrowfat,  do. 

Hubbard,  do.. 
Dry  Lima.  sill... 
Spinage, 

,'  bunch 
Turnips,  ft  doz. . 


-ii 


5    du 
15   I 

1 

(a)    25 
50    (u.1  00 

&    25 


FISH,  MEATS.   ETC. 
D'flield 

Whittaker's  .. 

Johnson's  Or.. 
Klounder,  9  rr. . . 


10     i*  15 

15  (4 

<9  20 

19    (a,  li 

u  B  is 

(*  IK 

<$  75 

(0  15 

18    @  20 

16  (*  18 
- 


—     @ 


Salmon,  ft  1 

it.  t 


15  ® 

8     (* 


111 


Smoked,  new, 
Piokli  d 

.l.ftlb.. 

...ater.  tt) 

Fresb  watervl) 

Lake  Big.  Trout* 

a  i  ge  ft  tt) 

ilO 

Smelts... 

I  lb 

Hernug,  fresb.. 

Siii'kd.perlOO 

Tomood,  f*  lb  — 

Terrapin,  ft  do/..6  00    (al 
.Mackerel,  p'k,  ea 

Fresh,  do  —    Utt 

Sea  Bass,  ft  lb...    —    (4 

Halibut. —    (St 

Sturgeon,  ft  tt)..      4    <■■ 

1    IHI       ,»| 

(hesp.   ft  doz..l  .'«l     M 

Turliot 

'  .loz....l  00    f* 

Soft    Shell —    a 

Shrimps 10    (m 

Prawns 

Sardines 8    (a 

*i  Per  gallon. 


—    <*1 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 


rKICKO  "OK   INTOlCIf . 

Jobbing  prict*  rule  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
following  quotation*. 

Tin  I'.siiav,  August  22,  1S72. 
Iron.— 

Scotch  Pig   Iron,  ft  ton Jti'i  00    (a) 

White  Pig,  ft  ton 511  1  Mj    (g,  15  00 

Retined  Bar.  bad  assortment,  ft  tt) —  lU'-sigt  —    5 

Retined  Bar,  good  assortment,  ft  tt> —OB    lot—    *% 

No.  I  to  -I  

Plate,  No.  5  to  9 —  Oli.'yg)  —  07 

No.  10  to  13 —  Oi.se  — 

Sheet.  No.  U  to  20 —  07,'sai 

No.  24  to  27 —  08    (a) 

llorseShoes 8  00    (g) 

Nail  Rod 10 

Norway  Iron 8 

Rolled  Iron B 

Other  Irons  for  Blacksmiths,  Miners,  etc.        5  Vg)        6'j 

COl'I'EB. — 

Sheathtng,  ft  lb -  40  @  —  45 

Sheathing,  Yellow ••■• —  28  «*  —  30 

Sheathing.  Old  Yellow —  12  (at  -  IVt 

Composition  Nails — 28         —30 

it  ion  Bolts —  28         —  30 

Tin  Platks  ~ * 

Plates,  Charcoal.  IX  ft  box 17  50  («) 

Plates,   I  C  charcoal   15  50 

Rooting  Plates 15  .50  16  — 

BancaTin.  Slabs,  ft  lb —  50  —  55 

I  nglish  Cast,  ft  B) —  15         —  16 

Drill    15  It. 

Flat  Bar 17  Is 

Plough  Points J  75 

Russia  (for  mould  boards) 12'a 

Ori( -KSILVEB.— ft  B) —  85  •-  .*7'.: 

LEAD.-Pig, ft  lb —OM,     -m 

Sheet -  1" 

Pipe —    »        —10 

BaVT ma    -01 

ZiNC.-SheeU,  ft  B) —  11         —  IH« 

Borax.— Refined —28        -  30 

Borax,  crude —    4 


Leather  Market  Report 

(Corrected  weekly  by  Dolliver  &  Bro.,  No.  109  Poet  st.J 
San  Francisco,  Thursday,  August  _•.'.  l-<7  >. 

Sole  Leather. — The  Eastern  market  is  higher,  and  some 
tanners  have  advanced  their  prices  here.  We  quote  as 
bi  low  : 

City  Tanned  Leather^  lb 26(w29 

Santa  Cruz  Leather,  ft  tt) 

Country  Leather,  ft  tb 

Stockton  Leather,  ft  tt) 26aj>29 

French  skins  continue  arm.  All  California  skins  are 
scarce  and  bring  full  prices. 

Jodot,  8  Kil.,  per  doz  (60  00® 

Jodot,  11  to  19  Kil    per  doz 

Jodot,  second  choice,  11  to  15  Kil.  ft  doz. 56  (W«a  75  00 

Leinoine.  16  to  18  Kil  ,  ft  doz  75  (»).u  77  90 

Levin,  12  and  13  Kil.,  per  doz (is  I" 

Cornellian.  16  to  19  Kil.,  per  doz 63 

OorneUian,  12  to  14  Kil.,  per  doz ...  60  oo.t,  61  ou 

OgerauCalf,  ft  doz 54  ln.a 

Simon,  18  Kil.,ft  doz  65  00 

Simon,  20  Kil.  ft  doz 68  00 

Simon-.  24  Kil.  ft  do/ 72  00 

Robert  Calf,  7  and  8  Kil 35  uo«a  40  00 

French  Kips,  ft  B) I  tOfi     I  Si 

California  Kip,  ft  doz 60  0Uto8oW 

It. -nch  Sheep,  all  colore,  ft  doz 15  00 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs,  ft  tt) 115®    1  J5 

Sheep  Roans  for  Topping,  all  colors,  ft  doz 9  IKKgl  13  00 

Sheep  Roans  for  Linings, ft  doz 5  50«  10  50 

California  Russett  Sheep  Linings 1  iVjl    5  50 

Best  Jodot  Calf  Boot  Legs,  ft  pair 5  25 

1. eh  Calf  Boot  Legs,  ft  pair 4  511(4    5  00 

French  Calf  Boot  Legs, ft  pair     I  lie 

Harness  Leather,  ft  lb J»<4    J7S 

Fair  Bridle  leather,  ft  doz 48" 

Skirting  Leather,  ft  tt)   

Writ  Leather,  ft  doz 30  OOot  50  00 

Buff  Leather,  ft  foot IE 

Wax  Side  Leather.  V  foot 2010       22 

Trees,  Bulbs,  Hedge  Plants,  Seeds.  Fruit 
and  Flower  Plates.  4  Catalogues,  20c.  F.  K.  l'HCEMX, 
Bloouiington  Nursery,  111.  2v4-17t 


August  24,  1872.J 
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Send  us  Notice.— In  some  instances,  by  order  of  agents 
or  others,  we  have  continued  for  a  time  to  send  this  paper 
biyond  the  time  paid  for.  As  we  do  not  intend  to  Bend  it 
to  a  single  individual  who  does  nut  wish  it,  we  earnestly  re- 
quest such  specially  treated  subscribers,  who  may  not  wish 
the  paper,  10  send  in  the  amount  of  arrearages  with  order 
to  stop.  A  second  visit  will  not  be  necessary  if  you  Rive  us 
your  postofhee  address  with  your  name.  Don't  rely  on  P. 
M.'s  to  notify  us.  We  cannot  find  the  name  on  our  luge 
list  by  a  subscriber's  Mmply  returning  the  paper  without 
the  town  or  city  accompanying  his  name  upon  it.  Papers 
returned  are  not  so  sure  as  letters  to  reach  the  publishers' 
desk.  lambp 


Our    Agents. 

Oub  Fbiekdb  can  do  much  in  aid  of  our  paper  and  the 
cause  of  practical  knowledge  and  science,  by  assisting 
Agents  in  their  labors  of  canvassing,  by  lending  their 
influence  and  encouraging  favors.  We  intend  to  send 
none  but  worthy  men, 

Wm.  F.  Spenceb— California. 

M.  S.  Senter— California  and  Oregon. 

C.  H.  Dwinelle—  Special  Corresponding  Agent. 

I.  N.  Hoao— Sacramento,  General  Agent. 

F.  M.  Shaw— San  Diego. 

L.  P.  McCarty— California. 

Samttei,  Cushman— Colorado  Territory. 

K.  A.  Ammon,  Traveling  Agent. 

A.  0.  Knox,  City  Soliciting  and  Collecting  Agent. 


Thursday  Noon  our  last  forms  go  to  press.  Com- 
munications should  be  received  a  week  in  advance  and 
advertisements  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible. 


A  Good  Binder  for  $1,50. 

Subscribers  for  this  journal  can  obtain  our  Patent 
Elastic  Newspaper  File  Holder  and  Binder  for  $1.50 — 
containing  gilt  title  of  the  paper  on  the  cover.  It  pre- 
serves the  papers  completely  and  in  such  shape  that 
they  may  be  quickly  fastened  and  retained  in  book  form 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  the  binder  (which  is  very 
durable)  used  continuously  for  subsequent  volumes. 
Post  paid,  25  cts.  extra.  It  can  be  used  for  Harper's 
Weekly  and  other  papers  of  similar  size.  If  not  entirely 
pleased,  purchasers  may  return  them  within  30  days. 
Just  the  thing  for  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  and  all 
who  wish  to  file  the  Press.  lambp 


Have  you  Tried  ItP 

If  not,  you  had  better  do  so.  It  is  the  only  perfume 
that  remains  for  days  and  weeks  on  the  handkerchief. 
It  is  the  only  perfume  that  exhales  the  natural  breath 
of  flowers.  It  is  the  only  perfume  suitable  for  the  toil- 
et aud  the  bath.  Of  course  we  refer  to  Murray  &  Lan- 
man's  Florida  Water.  6t>5 


Cure  for  Cough  or  Cold.— As  soon  as  there  is  the 
slightest  uneasiness  of  the  Chest,  with  difficulty  of 
breathing,  or  indication  of  Cough,  take  during  the  day 
a  few  "Brown's  Bronchial  Troches." 


H.    J.    BOOTH    &,    CO., 

UNION     IRON    WORKS, 

(The  Oldest  and  most  Extensive  Foundry  on 
the  Pacific  Coast). 

Cor.    First    and    Mission    HtBt, 

SAN    FHANCISCO. 

Marine,  Locomotive  and  Stationary  Engines 
Quartz  Crushing  and  Amalgamating  Ma- 
chines, Mill  Irons  and  Brass  and  Iron 
Castings,    of     every    description, 
made  to  order. 

Steamboat  Kepairing,  Boiler  Making,  Turn- 
ing and  Finishing, 

EXECUTED    WITH    DISPATCH. 
Beet  Sugar  Machinery  complete  in  every  part — made 
a  specialty. 

OIL    MACHINERY. 

A  complete  set  of  Machinery  of  our  own  design  and 
patent  for  extracting  oil  from  Castor  Bean,  dispensing 
with  Hair  Cloth.  Also  Machinery  for  Flax  Seed  Oil, 
Mustard  Seed  Oil,  and  Sun  Flower  Seed  Oil. 

MARBLE    MACHINERY 

For  sawing  Marble  of  any  thickness  or  siza. 

Irrigating    Pumps.     Steam    Pumps. 
Plans,  Estimates,  and  Advice  promptly  supplied. 
H.J. BOOTH.  GEO.W.PRESCOTT.  LRVLNGM. SCOTT 
4v24-lyslamr 


C  P.  SHEFFIELD.   N.  W.  SPAULDING.   J.  PATTERSON. 


Pacific  Saw   Manufacturing   Co., 

17  and  19  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco. 

REAPING    AND    MOWING    MAOHINE    SECTIONS 
made  to  order— Three  Dollars  per  Dozen.    SAWS  of  every 
description  on  hand  and  made  to  order.    All  work  war- 
ranted. Ilv3-tf 
15v3-3m 


Attention,  Owners  of  Horses. 

The  ZINC  COLLAR  PAD  is 
guaranteed  to  cure  the  worst 
case  of  raw  and  inflamed  sore 
neck  in  Ten  Days,  aud  work 
the  Horse  every  day,  or  money 
refunded;  and  will  not  chafe 
or  wear  the  mane  off  of  the 
neck.  For  sale  by  Saddlery, 
Hardware  .Establishments  and  Harness  Makers.  Manu- 
factured by  the  ZING  COLLAR  PAD  CO.,  Buchanan, 
Michigan.  3v4-4t 


BAY 


ANNUAL    EXHIBITION    OF    THE 

DISTRICT       HORTICULTURAL      SOCIETY 


OF     CALIFORNIA, 

At   their  New  and  Magnificent  Hall,  Corner  of  Post  and  Stockton  Streets, 
SAN    FBANCISCO. 


The  Hall  is  well  arranged  and  will  hold  over  8,000  people. 

The  exhibition  will  open  on  THURSDAY,  August  22d,  and  continue  for  twenty-one  days. 

The  members  of  the  Horticultural  Society  are  determined  to  make  this  the  grandest  and  most  attractive 
exhibition  ever  held  on  this  coast,  and  will  introduce  many  new  and  pleasing  features. 

Over  two  thousand  dollars  in  cash  premiums  will  be  awarded  for  collections  of  plants,  flowers,  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Grand  Concert  every  day  from  3  to  5  and  8  to  10  P.    M. 

PRICES    OF    ADMISSION. 

Reason  Tickets,  admitting  one  gentleman  and  one  lady $5  00 

°eason  Tickets,  admitting  one  person 3  00 

Season  Tickets,  admittiug  one  juvenile    under  14  years 1  50 

IE?"  The  above  Tickets  are  not  transferable. 

Single  admission 50 

Children  under  14  years 25 

Children  must  be  iu  charge  of  guardians  or  parents. 

Tickets  can  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  Managers  at  the  Pavilion,  or  at  any  of  the  principal  Book,  Music,  or 
Drug  Stores  in  the  city. 

THE    COMMITTEE    OF    ARRANGEMENTS. 

TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BAY  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  : 


N.  N.  BOLANDER,  President. 
F.  A.  MILLER,  Secretary. 


E.  J.   HOOPER,  Vice-President. 
E.  L.  REIMER, 

CHAS.  STEPHENS. 


WM.  MEYER,  Treasurer. 
F.  LUDEMANN, 


Office  and  Reading  Room,  No.  622  Clay  Street,  Room  No.  9,  Second  Floor. 


KNOWLES'   PATENT  STEA! 


P. 


Extract     from     Official     Report     of    Mechanics'     Institute     Fair     of     San 

Francisco,      1871. 

"  In  the  foregoing  trials  it  appears  that  the  most  efficient  Pump  on  exhibition  is  the  KNOWLES.  The  work- 
manship on  this  Pump  is  also  very  good.  We  would  therefore  recommend  that  this  Pump  receive  a  Silver  Medal. 
(Diploma  awarded) .    Signed  by  the  Committee  : 


vll3-awbp 


G.  W.  DICKIE, 
CHAS.  R.  STEIGER, 


W.  EPPELSHEIMER, 


H.  B.  ANGELL, 
MELVILLE  ATWOOD." 


L^s=^=  iMixcU'dCijiJ: 


It  has  no  Cranks  or  Fly-Wheel,  and  has  no  dead  points  -where  it  will  stop,  consequently  it 
is  always  ready  to  start  without  using  a  starting-bar,  and  does  not  require  hand-work  to  get  it 
past  the  center.  Will  always  start  when  the  steam  cylinder  is  filled  with  cold  water  of  con- 
densation. 

The  trial  of  Steam  Pumps  at  the  Eighth  Industrial  Fair  in  San  Francisco,  by  a  Committee 
of  Five  of  the  most  thoroughly  practical  mechanics  on  this  coast,  showed  the  Knowles  Pump 
to  lose  but  11%  per  cent.,  while  others  lost  as  high  as  40  per  cent.,  showing  great  difference  in 
economy. 


WE    BTJTLD    AND    HAVE    CONSTANTLY    ON    HANE 

THE   LARGEST  STOCK   OF   PUMPS   IN   THE   WORLD, 

And  for  Every  Conceivable  Purpose. 

A.    L    FISH,    Agent. 

No    O  First   Street,   (San  Francisco,   Cal. 

P.  S. — All  kinds  of  new  and  second-hand  Machines  on  hand.  3v24-eow-bp 

THE     TRUTH! 

A.  L.  FISH,  Agent.  Knowles1  Steam  Pump — Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  inquiries, 
we  state  that  the  highest  award  for  Steam  Pumps  at  the  Eighth  or  last  Mechanics' 
Fair  in  San  Francisco,  was  a  First  Premium  and  Diploma,  awarded  to  the  Knowles' 
Patent  Steam  Pump,  as  published  in  the  Official  List  September  23d,  1871. 

A.  S.  HALLIDIE,  President  Board  of  Managers. 

W.  H.  Williams,  Sec'y  Board  of  Managers  Eighth  Industrial  Exhibition,  M.  I. 


SOMETHING    NEW. 


We  have  for  sale  the  Right  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  a 
new  and  useful  invention  that  is  needed  in  every  family. 
It  is  easily  manufactured  and  requires  but  a  small 
amount  of  capital  to  commence  with.  A  number  of  or- 
ders have  already  been  taken,  which  will  be  turned  over 
to  any  party  who  may  purchase  the  patent. 

Samples  can  be  seen  at  our  office,  or  descriptive  circu- 
laiB  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

WIESTER    &    CO., 
17  New  Mi  ntgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SAVE    $40!     WHY  PAY   $80? 

THE    IMPROVED 

Home    Shuttle   Sewing    Machine. 

PRICE    $40. 

This  has  no  superior  as  a  Family  Machine.  It  uses  a 
Shuttle  and  Straight  Needle  and  two  threads.  It  makes 
the  Lock  Stitch  (alike  on  both  sides).  It  is  simple, 
easy  to  understand,  and  light  to  run.  Send  for  a  Circu- 
lar.   Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

E.  "W.  HAINES,  General  Agent, 

17   New  Montgomery  street,    Qrand    Hotel    Building, 

San  Fbanoisco. 


IRON  AXLE 


Treadwell&Co. 


STATE    FAIR    FOR    1872, 


AT    SACRAMENTO, 


On  Thursday 


COMMENCING 


AND    CLOSING 


the  19th, 


On  Friday,  -    -  the  27th  of  September. 

f40,000 

To  be  Distributed  in  Cash  Premiums  ! 


Exhibition  to  be  divided  into  seven  departments,  and 
the  SOCIETY'S  GOLD  MEDAL  awarded  to  the  most 
meritorious  exhibition  in  each  department. 

THE    LARGEST    STOCK    SHOW 
Ever  had  on  the  Pacific  CoaBt. 

THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  SPEED  PROGRAMME 
Ever  offered  in  the  Union. 

The  First  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  California  Wine 
Growers'  Association  to  be  held  at  the  same  time  and 
place. 

A     GRAND    PLOWING    MATCH 
To  come  off  on  the  grounds. 

A  GRAND  REGATTA  ON  THE  RIVER, 
In   which  eight  or  ten  boatB  will  participate. 

A  public  sale  of  Thoroughbred  Stock  at  the  Park  each 
day  of  the  Fair. 

The  Central  Pacific  Company's  railroads  and  steamers 
will  carry  all  articles  to  and  from  the  Fair  FREE  OF 
CHARGE. 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  ExpresB  will  deliver  all  packages 
FREE  not  weighing  over  20  pounds. 

Applications  for  Stalls  at  the  Park  and  space  at  the 
Pavilion  should  be  made  to  ROBERT  BECK,  Recording 
Secretary,  at  once. 

Memberships,  $3.    Single  Admission,  50  cents. 


C.  F.  REED,  President. 

ROBERT  BECK,  Secretary. 

6v4-  td 


It  will  pay  any  man  who  wants  a  Wagon  to  examine 
"The  Whitewater."  It  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
BEST  Farm  Wagon  ever  sold  in  California.  All  sizes 
for  sale  by  TREADWELL  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents,  San  Fran- 
cisco     K7*  Send  for  Pm-r  List.  »w. 

Pom UAstus  please  say  advertised  in  Paci  fie  Rural  Press. 


TANK     MAKING. 

The  undersigned  having  adopted  TANK  MAKING  as 
their  specialty,  are  now  prepared  to  manufacture 

Tanks  of  Any  Description 


LOWEST   REASONABLE   RATES. 

We  are  constantly  erecting  new  and  improved  machin- 
ery in  our  Factory,  to  facilitate  our  work;  we  have  also 
erected  a  large  steam  chest,  capable  oi  steaming  lumber 
of  any  description  used  by  us.  We  are  also  constantl  y 
receiving  and  preparing  large  quantities  of 

Split    Mendocino   Redwood 

FOB  THE  SPECIAL  PURPOSE  OF  MAKING 

LARGE     WINE    TANKS     AND     CASKS 

Thoroughly  steaming  the  lumber  before  making  up 
from  G  to  8  days  and  then  drying  and  seasoning  G  to  8 
days.    The  following  is  our  price  list  of  ordinary 

Redwood  Water  Tanks, 

made  of  2  inch  sawed  lumber  clear  of  knots  and  sap — 
a  discount  made  if  the  lumber  is  not  steamed. 

1,000  to  2,000  gallons,  bound  with  5  hoops  1  %  X  Ji 
and  1  hoop  l!ji  3-16. 

2,500  to  4,500  gallonB,  bound  with  4  hoops  2  x  '/»  and  2 
hoop  2  x  3-16 

4,500  to  7.500  gallons,  bound  with  5  hoops  2  \  x  H  and 

2  hoop2V£  X3-16. 

7.500  to  15,000  gallons, G  hoops,2>!Sx!a  and2hoeps2M 
X3-16. 

15,000  to  20,000  gallons,  bound  with  8  hoops  3x!i  and 

3  hoops  3x3-10. 

PRICE,  -   -    From  1 1|  to  3  cts.  per  Gall. 

Small  tanks  also  mado  to  order,  also  tanks  of  any 
lumber  desired. 

ALL  WINE  TANKS  made  of  SPLIT  lumber  2X 
inch  thick,  steamed  and  thoroughly  seasoned,  from  2c. 
to  3!$  c.  per  gallon. 

WINE   TANKS  WITH   DOUBLE  HEAD 

Manholo  and  with  our  newly  invented  applianco  for 
Oiling  nnd  keeping  them  entirely  full,  from  'i% c.  to  5)4 c. 
pei  gallon. 

REDWOOD  CASKS  (split  lumber,)  with  oak  middle 
piece  :i  ml  gate,  bom  7  to  9  c.  per  gallon. 

OAK  CASKS  (full  stock,)  from  12  H  to  15  c.  per  gallon. 

Bend  for  Price  List. 

For  further  particulars  address. 

M.   FULDA  &  SONS. 

Cor.  Commercial  and   Drum    Streets,  S.  F  . 

5vl-Kt 

WARNER  &  SILSBY 

Manufacture  all  Hi/<  s  oi 

Bed  and  Sofa    Springs, 

Wilch  they  offer  to  the  trade  at 
reduced  prices;  also  the  rele- 
brated  Obermann  Self- 
Fastening:     Bed     Spring. 

Any  man  can  make  his  own  Spring  Red  with  them 
by  attaching  them  to  the  sluts  of  any  bedstead. 

642  Mission  Street,  above  New  Montgomery,  Sau 
Francisco.  23v3-i;mbp 
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PACIFIC  S.V&A&  JPBJB88, 


[August  24,  1872. 


DEWEY   &  CO., 

American  and  Foreign  Patent 

Agents,  Publishers  of  the 

Mining  and  Scientific 

Press,  S.  F. 


PATENTS  obtained  promptly;  Caveats  filed 
expeditiously;  Patent  reissues  taken  out; 
Assignments  made  and  recorded  in  legal 
form;  Copies  <>f  Patents  ami  Assignments 
procured;  Examinations  of  Patents  mads 
hers  and  at  Washington;  Examinations  made 
of  Assignments  recorded  in  Washington; 
dnations  ordered  and  reported  by  Tele- 
graph; Rejected  cases  taken  np  and  Patents 
obtained;  Interferences  Prosecuted;  Opinions 
rendered  regarding  the  validity  of  Patents 
and  Assignments;  every  legitimate  branch  of 
at  Agency  Business  promptly  and 
thoroughly  conducted. 

Our  intimate  knowledge  of  the  various  in- 
ventions of  this  coast,  and  long  practice  in 
patent  business,  enable  us  to  abundantly 
satisfy  our  patrons;  and  our  success  and 
business  are  constantly  increasing. 

The  shrewdest  and  most  experienced  Inventors 
are  found  among  our  most  steadfast  friends 
and  patrons,  who  fully  appreciate  our  advan- 
in  bringing  valuable  inventions  to  the 
notice  of  the  public  through  the  columns  of 
our  widely  circulated,  first-class  journals— 
thereby  facilitating  their  introduction,  sale 
and  popularity. 

Foreign    Patents. 

In  addition  to  American  Patents,  we  secure, 
with  the  assistance  of  co-operative  agents, 
claims  in  all  foreign  countries  which  grant 
Patents,  including  Great  Britain,  France, 
Belgium,  Prussia,  Austria,  Victoria,  Peru, 
Russia,  Spain,  British  India,  Saxony.  British 
Columbia,  Canada,  Norway,  Sweden,  Mexico, 
Victoria,  Brazil,  Bavaria,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, Italy,  Portugal,  Cuba,  Roman  States, 
Wurtemberg,  New  Zealand,  New  South 
\Vulis,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  Brazil,  New 
Grenada,  Chile,  Argentine  Republic,  AND 
EVERT?  COUNTRY  IN  THE  WORLD 
where  Patents  are  obtainable. 

No  models  are  required  in  European  conn- 
tries,  but  the  drawings  and  specifications 
should  be  prepared  with  thoroughness,  by 
able  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  re- 
quirements and  changes  of  foreign  patent 
laws— agents  who  are  reliable  and  perma- 
nently established. 

Our  schedule  prices  for  obtaining  foreign  pat- 
ents, in  all  cases,  will  always  be  as  low,  and 
in  some  instances  lower,  than  those  of  any 
other  responsible  agency. 

We  can  and  do  get  foreign  patents  for  inventors 
in  the  Pacific  States  from  two  to  six  months 
(according   to  the  location  of  the  country 
sooneb  than  any  other  agents. 

Home    Counsel. 

Our  long  experience  in  obtaining  patents  for 
Inventors  on  this  Coast  has  familiarized  us 
with  the  character  of  most  of  the  inventions 
alread]  patented;  hence  we  are  frequently 
able  to  save  our  patrons  the  cost  of  a  fruitless 
application  by  pointing  them  to  the  same 
thing  already  covered  by  a  patent.  We  are 
always  free  to  advise  applicants  of  any 
knowledge  we  have  of  previous  applications 
which  will  interfere  with  their  obtaining  a 
patent. 

We  invite  the  acquaintance  of  all  parties  con- 
nected with  inventions  and  patent  right  busi- 
ness, believing  that  the  mutual  conference  of 
legitimate  business  and  professional  men  is 
mutual  gain.  Parties  in  doubt  in  regard  to 
their  rights  as  assignees  of  patents,  or  pur- 
chasers of  patented  articles,  can  often  receive 
advice  of  importance  to  them  from  a  short 
call  at  our  office. 

Remittances  of  money,  made  by  individual  in- 
ventors to  the  Government,  sometimes  mis- 
carry, and  it  has  repeatedly  happened  that 
applicants  have  not  only  lost  their  money, 
but  their  inventions  also,  from  this  cause  and 
consequent  delay.  We  hold  ourselves  re- 
sponsible for  all  fees  entrusted  to  our  agency. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  patent  business  of 
this  coast  has  been  done,  and  is  still  beting 
done,  through  our  agency.  We  are  familiar 
with,  and  have  full  records,  of  all  former 
eases,  ami  can  more  directly  judge  of  the 
value  and  patentability  of  inventions  discov- 
ered here  than  any  other  agents. 

Situated  so  remote  from  the  seat  of  government, 
delays  are  even  more  dangerous  to  the  invent- 
ors of  the  Pacific  Coast  than  to  applicants  in 
the  Eastern  States.  Valuable  patents  may  be 
lost  by  the  extra  time   consumed  in  transmit 

ting  specifications  from  Eastern  agencies  back 
to  this  coast  for  the  signature  of  the  inventor. 

Confidential. 

We  take  great  pains  to  preserve  secrecy  in  all 
confidential  matters,  and  applicants  for  pat- 
ents can  rest  assured  that  their  communi- 
cations and  business  transactions  will  be  held 
strictly  confidential  by  us.     Circulars  free. 

Engravings. 

Wo  have  superior  artists  in  our  own  office,  and 
all  facilities  for  producing  tine  and  satisfac- 
tory illustrations  of  inventions  and  machinery, 
for  newspaper,  book,  circular  and  other 
printed  illustrations,  and  are  always  read}  to 
assist  patrons  in  bringing  their  valuable  dis- 
coveries into  practical  and  profitable  use. 

DEWEY   &   CO., 
MOTHO  and  Scientific  Press  and  Pacific  Ru- 
1111,  Pbkss  Office,  338  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


Important    to    Wool    Growers. 


PURE    BLOODED 

FRENCH    MERINO    RAMS 

FOR    SALE    BY    ROBERT    BLACOW, 
Of  Centerville,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 

These  Ranw  are  guaranteed  to  be  pure  blooded  French 
ind  I  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  them 
from  thus,*  who  desire  to  see  or  purchase  the  best  and 
purest  ol  stock.  lKv3-6m 


LANDRUM    &    RODGERS, 

IMPORTEBS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Cotswold  Sheep  and  An- 
gora  Goats. 

A  large  lot  "f  Angora  Goats  and  Cotswold  Sheep  for 
sale.  Also  leu  Bon.tb.down  and  Cotswold  graded  Rams, 
and  Angora  graded  Bucks  up  to  31-aj. 

All  of  the  above  will  be  sold  on  reasonable  terms  and 
di  livcred  on  the  cars  at  Watsonville  free  of  charge. 

We  are  expecting  a  large  lot  of  Goats  from  the  East. 

LANDRUM  &  RODGERS, 
Wat6onville,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


Address 
2v4-3ni 


THOS.  BUTTERFIELD  &  SON, 

Breeders  and  Importers  of  the 

Cotswold,  Lincoln,  Leicester,/ 

Texel  and  South  Down 

ALSO,    THE    ANCORA    COAT. 


£~^ 

%£&, 


Now  offer  for  sale  the  Pure  Bred  and  High  Grades. 
1  lot  of  Bucks  of  crosses  between  the 

Cotswold  und  South  Down,  between   the  Lincoln   and 
Leicester,  and  the  Lincoln  and  Merino. 

THOS.  BUTTERFIELD  S:  SON. 
3vl-10t  Hollister,  Monterey  County,  Cal. 


FULL  BLOODED  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 


Tbe  undersigned  has  perfected  arrangements  to  re- 
ceive consignments  of  the  Best  Bred  Stock  from  Europe 
and  the  Eastern  States,  consisting  of  Short-horned 
Durham,  Devon  and  Alderney  Cattle;  Cotswold,  Span- 
ish Merino  and  Bileaian  Sheep;  Angora  Goats;  Berk- 
shin-  and  Essex  Swine.  All  of  which  will  be  sold  on 
Mr  terms,  and  pedigrees  guaranteed. 

Seventy-five  head  of  the  Silesian  Shesp  have  arrived 
and  are  for  sale  by 

26v8-tf  ROBERT  BECK. 


WATT    A    rvcLENNAN, 

WOOL    COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

C25  Sansome  street,  comer  Jackson,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Receive     Consignments    of    Wool,    Sheep 
Skins,  Hides,  etc.    Liberal  advances  made  to 
consignors.     Keep  on  hand  the  best  quality  of 
Wool  Sacks,  Twines,  and  other  supplies. 
10v3-3m 


THE     OLD 


Maple     Leaf    Nursery. 


Has  constant- 
varieties  of 
ORNAMENT- 
GREEN  and 
SHRUBS;  also 
in. -nt  of  Choice 
merous  to 
Green  House 
ers  and  Bulbs 


ly  on  hand  all 
FRUIT  AND 
A  L  E  V  E  R  ■ 
DECIDUOUS 

a  large  assort- 
in  >M,stoonu- 
mention. 
Plants,  Flow- 
Gar. lin,  Grass 


and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  are  for  sale  by 

L.  M.  NEWSOM,  Proprietor, 

12v3-tf  Washington  street,  Brooklyn.  Cal. 


H.  K.  CTJMMINOS. 

1858. 


1.  M.  MAXWELL. 
1871. 


HENRY  K.  CUMMINGS  &  CO., 

Wholesale   Fruit  and  Produce   Commission 
House, 

ESTABLISHED    1858. 

416  and  417  Davis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 

jo  interests  that  will  conflict  with  those  of  the  producer. 

4V23-Iy 


And 


GEORGE    HUGHES, 
FHU1T,    I>RO[)UCE, 

General     Commission     Merchant, 


313  and  315  Washing-ton  street, 

Between  Front  and  Battery SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HOUSE  RSTAKLISIIKDIN  1850. 
lIviMilu 


SEED    WHEAT. 


If    you    want    clean  Wheat,  buy   "HUNTER'S   IM- 
PROVED GRAIN  SEPARATOR."    It  separates   all  the 
Chess,  Mustard,  Barley,  Oats,  etc.,  from  the  Wheat,  and 
does  its  work  rapidly.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
WIESTER   &    CO., 

3v4-3in  17  New  Montgomery  street,  8.  F. 


THE    PATENT 

Novelty  Mill  and  Grain  Separator 


Is  one  of  the  gr  atcst  improvements  of  the  age  for 
cleaning  and  separating  grain,  while  it  combines  all  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  First-class  Panning  Mill  It  itlso 
fur  excels  anything  that  has  been  Invented  tor  th.  Bepa- 
ration  of  grain.  It  has  been  thoroughly  test 
the  different  kinds  of  Mixed  Grain,  it  takes  out  Mus- 
tard, Grass  Seeds,  Barb  y  aud  Oats,  and  makes  two  dis- 
tinct qualities  of  wheat  if  &i 

For  further  information  apply  to  R.  STONE. 

lv4-3m  422  Battery  street,  San  Francisco. 


Three  sires,  warranted  to  clean  from  fin  to  200  bushels 
per  hour,  according  to  size.    Prices,  $40.  ?:>o  and  $75. 

First  Premiums  at  California  State  Fairs  In  l^To  and 
1871.  Warranted  to  separate  Mustard  Seed,  Cheat,  Bar 
ley  and  Oats,  from  Wheat.  Cleans  the  Morning  Glory 
Seed  from  Alfalfa. 

Circulars  mailed  on  application.    Address 

NASH,  MILLER  &  CO., 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

N.  B.— All  the  Nash  &   Cutts  Steam  Separ. .1 
lully  warranted.  3vi-15t 


THE 


Will  sew  everything  needed  in  a  family,  from 
the  heaviest  to  the  lightest  fabric 

IT  DOES  MORI:  WORK, 

MORE  lilXDS  OF  WORK, 

AM)  BETTER  WORK, 

Than  any  other  machine. 

If  there  is  a  Florence  Sewing  Ma- 
chine within  one  thousand  miles  of 
Ban  Francisco  not  working  will  and 
giving  entire  satisfaction,  if  lam  in- 
formed of  it,  it  will  be  attended  to 
without  expense  of  any  kind  to  the 
owner. 

SAMTIEL  HILL,  Agent, 

19  New  Montgomery  Street, 
Grand  Hotel  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Sftid  for  Circulars  and  sample*  nf 
the  irork.  Active  Agents  wanted  t/» 
mvery  place. 


W  IX,  COX'S 

IMPROVED    STEAM    WATER     LIFTER, 

With  neither  Engine,  Piston,  or  Plunger. 

The  most  Simple  ,  Durable,  and  in  al 
respects  the  most  Economical  of  all 
Steam  Pumps.  Uses  the  same  steam 
twice  instead  of  once.  Any  person  can 
run  it.  They  are  used  on  the  Centra] 
and  Western  Pacific  R.  R.  from  Oakland 
to  Ogden.  They  are  used  for  Water 
Works,  Mining,  Irrigation,  and  all  other  ordinary  pump- 
ing Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List.  Ad- 
dress ALLEN  WILCOX,  No.  21  Fremont  street.  Sui. 
Francisco.  16v2-3m 

GUAVA  AND  MANGO  SEEDS. 

Just  received,  a  fresh  supply  of  Sweet,  Stiiawberkt, 
and  Sour  GUAVA;  MANdO ;  MANGOBTEEN ;  fine 
PALMS.  Also  a  Hue  collection  of  Seeds  of  rare  Sand- 
wich Island  Plants  ;  Australian  Blue  Gum  Trek 
Seed,  and  five  other  sorts  ;  a  general  assortment  of 
SEEDS,  rare  PLANTS,  BULBS,  etc.    At  the  Old  Stand. 

Catalogues,  per  mail,  free.        E.  E.  MOORE, 
425  Washington  street, 

5v4-lt  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MINING  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PRESS 

AND 

PACIFIC    EUEAL    PEES3 
STEAM 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTNG  OFFICE, 

No.  414  Clay  Street, 

Below  Sansome,       .         -         .       San  Francisco 


SPAULDINC    &    BARTO 


PBOPBIBTOBS. 


EVERY  VARIETY  OF 


FOB 

Business  Men,  Corporations, 

rAriMEns, 

AND  ALL 

Branches   of    Industry > 

EXECUTED    IN  THB 

BEST    MANNER, 
AT     REASONABLE      PRICES 


Music  Printing 

Executed  correctly  and  with  dispatch. 


HOME.SWKKT    HoMK. 


'.Mid       pleasures   and        pal    -  a  -  ce«, 

"  Live      and    Let    Live," 

Having  recently  added  a  large  assortment  of  new  and 
elegant  modern  Types,  together  with  one  of  R.  Hoe's 
3TEAM  CYLINDER  JOB  PRESSES,  we  are  i 
to  execute  all  kinds  of  Fine  Printing  equal  to  the  bt-Bt 
work  done  either  here  or  i  n  the  East,  and  at  prices  as  low 
as  in  Chicago — or  anywhere  else. 

•^"Catalogues  for  Nurseries  neatly  printed.    We  have 
a  great  variety  of  wood  engravings  especially  suited  for 
this  work.    Orders  solicited. 
Address: 

SI.VTLDING  k  RARTO, 

(P.  O.  Box  582.)  41*  Clay  Street,  8an  Francisco. 

LONGSHORE'S     COMBINATION     TOOL. 


This  device  Is  just  what  its  name  indicates.  As  a 
Kitchen  Tool  it  is  indispensable.  It  will  fit  and  lift 
with  perfect  safety,  any  Stove  Lid,  Frying  Pan,  Pie  Pan, 
Pot,  Kettle,  or  any  other  vessel  or  dish  used  about  a 
stove.  It  is  a  complete  tool  for  stretching  carpets 
driving  tacks,  pulling  tacks,  &c,  &c.  It  answers  the 
double  purpose  of  hammer  and  pincers,  and  is  also  a 
good  Nut  Cracker.  It  is,made  of  the  best  malleable 
iron,  and  the  Hammer,  Pincers  and  tack  puller  are  all 
hardened  so  as  to  stand  the  roughest  usage.  An  Agent 
is  wanted  in  every  town  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  sell  this 
valuable  little  implement.  Retail  price  fifty  cents. 
Special  inducements  to  ass 

WIESTER    &    CO., 
17  New  Montgomery  st.  (under  Grand  Hotel),  S.  F. 


THE  ONLY   RELIABLE  COVERING  FOB 
THE    FOOT. 

Good    Cable    Screw    Wire 
BOOTS    AND    SHOES. 


THE    CALIFORNIA 
Safety  Gas  Lamp. 

This  New  Gas  Lamp  takes  the 
place  of  the  Candle,  the  Coal  Oil 
Lamp  and  Coal  Gas,  and  costs  only 

One-Half  Cent  per  Hour. 

Any  person  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  this  Lamp  care- 
fully, will  see  that  it  will  not  ex- 
plode. 

The  fUme  lsaswhitennd  brilliant 

as  coal  gas,  and  produces  nelthet 

Smoke  nor  Smell.    No  CUimnet  is 

liEyriHKD. 

It  makes  its  own  gas  as  fast  as  il  is  required,  and  when 

the  light  is  blown  out  the  gas  ceases  to  be  generated. 

One  Burner  is  Equal  to  Six  Candles. 
This  lamp  burns  Sensed  Petroleum,  Gasoline,  Dan- 
hwth'l  nil  or  Taylor*!  Safety  Fluid.     Oil  expressly  pre- 
pared for  the  Lamp  furnished  by  the  undersigned  in 
quantities  to  suit.  WIESTER  &  CO., 

17  New  Montgomery  street,  Grand  Hotel,  S.  F. 


August  24,  1872.J 


iax  s»mss, 
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Hill's  Patent  Eureka  Gang  Plow. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  these 
Plows,  are  entitled  to  preference  over  any  other  Plow 
in  use.  They  are  made  of  the  best  material,  and  every 
Plow  warranted.  They  are  of  light  draught,  easily 
adapted  to  any  depth,  and  are  very  easily   handled. 

They  will  plow  any  kind  of  soil,  and  leave  the  ground 
in  perfect  order. 

FIRST    PREMIUMS! 

These  Plows  have  taken  First  Premiums  at  the  State 
Fair,  at  the  Northern  District  Fair,  at  the  Upper  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Fair,  and  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
Premium  of  $40  for  the  best  Gang  Plow,  after  a  fair  test 
and  competition  with  the  leading  Plows  of  the  State. 

Champion  Deep-Tilling  Stubble  Plow, 

Took  the  First  Premium  over  all  competitors  at  the 

State  Fair,  1871.    It  furrows  14  in.  deep  and  24  wide. 

This  Gang  Plow  combines  durability  with  cheapness, 
being  made  entirely  of  iron  by  experienced  workmen,  of 
the  best  material.  Over  three  hundred  are  now  in  use, 
and  all  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  at  Marysville  by 

HILL.  &  KNATJGH, 
And  also  by  most  leading  Agricultural  Dealers  in  the 

State.    Send  at  once  for  Circulars,  prices,  etc.       21v3 


MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON'S 


Took  the  Premium  over  all  at  the  great  Plowing 
Match  in  Stockton,  in  1870. 

This  Plow  is  thoroughly  made  by  practical  men  who 
have  been  long  in  the  business  and  know  what  is  re 
quired  in  the  construction  of  Gang  Plows.  It  is  quickly 
adjusted.  Sufficient  play  is  given  so  thatthe  tongue  will 
pass  over  cradle  knolls  without  changing  the  working 
position  of  the  shares.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the 
wheels  themselves  govern  the  action  of  the  Plow  cor- 
rectly. It  has  various  points  of  superiority,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  as  the  Best  and  Most  Desirable  Gang  Plow 
in  the  world.    Send  for  circular  to 

MATTLSON    &   WILLIAMSON, 

14v2-3m  Stockton,  Cal. 


STUDEBAKER     WAGONS 


Have  become 

The  Standard  Wagons  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Fob  Quality, 

Dubaeilitt, 

Light  Runttchq, 

Good  Proportion, 

and  Excellent  Style, 
Tlicy   Have    no    Peer, 
Iron  Axle, 

Thimble  Skein, 

He.\deb  and 

Spring  Wagons, 
Of  all  sizes,  with  heavy  tires  rivited  on,  always  on 
hand  and  sold  for  $100  to  $165. 

Having  established  a  Manufactory  to  build  Wagons, 
Beds,  Brakes  and  Seats,  I  am  better  prepared  than 
ever  to  furnish 

Just  the  Kinds  of  Wagons  Needed, 
As  I  make  a  specialty  of  the  wagon  trade. 

The  attention  of  Deaiers  is  especially  requested. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

10v3-3m  E.  E.  AMES,  General  Agent. 

Factory  and  Depot,  217  and  219  K  street,  Sacramento. 


BEIGHT    UNION     SAFETY    LAMP. 

A    CALIFORNIA    INVENTION. 


THE    CELEBRATED 


CHALLENGE   FEED     MILL, 


For  Farm  nso  and  Custom  work.  The  only  Pr.ictica 
Farm  Peed  Mill  ever  invented.  Can  be  used  with  from  one 
to  eight-horse  power,  ami  grinds  trom  250 lbs.  to  one  ton  of 

barley  per  hour.     Frier  ot  Mills  f rom  *75   to  $lUlt.  according 

B.     Adapted   to  Wind,  Water   Steam,  or  Horse  1 

Tim  Krindim;  surface  is  adjustable,  and  can  !»■  i  nplaeci]  m 

lifteen  minutes  at  an  expense  of  one  dollar  to  one  ilollai  and 

a  quarter.    Over  3,oiiu  now  in  use,    Every  Mill  warranted  to 

give  satisfaction.    For  sale  by  all  leading  agricultural  firms 

on  the  coast.     For  farther  particulars  send  for  circular. 

M.  S.  BOWDISH,  Genera!  Agent, 

WithllawleyACo.,  cor.  California  and  Hattery  sts.t 

18vJ-na  San  Francisco. 


Patented  May  30, 1871.    Is  the  Best  and  Safest  Lamp  ever 
put  in  the  market,  for  the  following  reasons : 

let.— The  Lamp  is  constructed  with  two  tubes,  as  will  be 
seen  in  cut,  the  outside  one  (D)  intended  only  for  tlie  attach- 
ment of  the  burner,  and  the  inside  ono  (C)  to  contain  oil  and 
receive  the  wick.  As  there  is  no  connection  between  these 
tubes,  it  will  be  evident  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  commu- 
nicating any  heat  to  the  oil ;  and  as  long  as  the  oil  in  a  Lamp 
can  he  kept  perfectly  cool,  there  is,  of  course,  no  chance  for  an 
explosion. 

This  Lamp  is  the  only  one  ever  invented  in  which  this  result 
has  been  secured. 

2d.— When  the  burner  is  attached  to  the  Lamp  it  wi'l  be 
seen  that  there 
is  no  opportu- 
nity for  the  oil 
toescape  should 
the  Lamp  be 
o  verturne  d , 
and  in  case  any 
acoident  sho'ld 
occur, the  worst 
consequen  ce  s 
that  could  en- 
sue would  he 
the  breaking  of 
a  chimney  or 
shade.  From 
these  facts  it 
will  be  evident 
that  those  who 

adopt  this  Lamp  will  secure  themselves  against  the  possibility 
ot  tire  or  explosion  arising  from  the  use  ot  kerosene  oil. 

3d.—  1  be  Lamp  is  strongly  and  well  made,  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance, and  something  entirely  new  and  novel.  It  will  burn 
kerosene  adapted  to  any  burner.  "With  all  of  these  advantages 
it  combines  cheapness,  and  from  present  indications  it  is  des- 
tined to  become  very  popular. 

4th.— The  tube  to  which  the  burner  Is  attached  (D)  is  free 
from  the  tube  of  the  oil  (C),and  a  space  for  air,  passing  from 
the  lower  end,  between  the  tube  of  the  burner  and  the  tube  of 
the  oil,  keeps  it  always  cool. 

5th.— The  burner  is  the  cause  of  generating  the  gas  in  a 
Lamp.  It  can- 
not do  it  in  this 
Lamp,  as  the 
burner  ie  set  on 
a  tube  which 
contains  no  oil,  ■™E- 
consequently  it 
cannot  make 
any  gas. 

tith  —  In  case 
of  accident,  the 
Lamp  falling  or 
thrown  over,  by 
which  many  ex- 
plosions occur, 
is  the  cause  of 
the  oil  ru-hing 
to  the  riame.  In 
this  Lamp  it  is 
not  so;  it  can 
■  be  thrown  over  and  cannot  send  the  oil  tothe  flame;  it  will  run 
from  it,  so  the,  e  is  no  danger  of  catching  hre. 


This  Lamp  can  be  filled  from  the  fount,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  screw. 

This  Lamp  can  be  attached  to  any  Chandelier  or  Bracket 
made. 

SJate  and  County  Eights  for  Sale.    Agents  Wanted. 


Thimble-Skein  Farm  Wagons 


The  "BRIGHT  UNION  "  and  all  Trimmings  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  Patentee, 


lvltf-lambp 


I.    L.    MERRELL, 

Nos.  10  and  12  Third  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE    "JONES"   PLOW. 

Manufactured   by   the  Naperville  Agricultural   "Works,   Naperville,  Illinois. 

First  they  are  unlike  other  Plows— Because  they  completely  pulverize  the  soil,  and  run  perfectly  true. 
Because— They  all  have  Adjustable  Beams,  and  CAN  BE  USED  BY  EITHEE  TWO  OB  THBEE  HOESES. 
Because-  THEY  SCOUR  WHERE  ALL  OTHERS  FAIL. 
Because— THEY  DO  TWO  KINDS  OF  WORK,  thus  saving  to  the  farmer  ONE  PLOW. 


Because-They 
are  the  light- 
est draft  plow 
made.and  will 
not  till  your 
horses.  Be- 
cause every 
plow  is  war- 
ranted and  can 
be  tried,  and 
if  it  fails  may 
be  returned . 
Because  they 
are  honestly 
made.and  will 
wearone  third 
longer  than 
and  the  best  quality  of  Lumber, 


JUST    RECEIVED    FROM 
THE      CELEBRATED      ZUFELT     &     CO., 

Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis.,  established  in  1850.    Also  the 

Celebrated    La  Belle   Wagon, 

Manufactured  by  FARNS WORTH,  WOODWARD  &  CO., 
At  Fon  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Price  List  of  either  of  the  above  named  Wagons. 

.$!>0 


DOUBLE    SHIN,  the     common 

run  of  plows. 

Chemically  Hardened  Steel  Mould  Boards.  ?£»»"B*h,e/ 

ARE  VICTOR- 
IOUS OVER 
ALL  OTHERS 
in  the  various 
plowing  trials 
in  which  they 
have  been 
used. 

Only  the 
best  class  of 
material  is 
used  in  them 
—  the  finest 
grade  of  steel 


They  are  HARDENED  ALL  THROUGH  (not  cr.se- hardened,  or  merely  hardened 
on  the  surface,)  but  by  the  use  of  CHEMICALS  KNOWN  ONLY  TO  OURSELVES,  we  refine  the  steel  and  MAK1- 
EVERY  MOULD  BOARD  CLEAR  THROUGH  AS  HARD  AS  FLINT. 

The  Jones  Plow  completely  refutes  the  old  notion  that  no  plow  can  Work  equally  well  in  stubble  or  sod.  We 
warrant  them  to  do  it  in  every  instance.  No  matter  if  every  other  plow  manufacturer  has  failed  to  make  such  E 
plow.  We  have  succeeded.  Let  true  merit  decide;  if  you  have  any  doubt,  TRY  THEM— WITH  YOUR  FAVORITE, 
a  nd  keep  the  one  you  like  best. 

TREADWELL    «&.    CO., 


jly27-eow 


Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  San  Francisco. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  AWARDED  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1870;  also  First  Premium  at  Mechanics'  Fair.  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1871;  and  Silver  Medal  and  First  Premium  for 
best  Farm  Wagon,  and  First  Premium  for  the  best  im- 
proved Thimble  Skein  at  State  Fair,  1871.  Also  State 
Fair  GOLD  MEDAL  for  1871. 

E.   SOULE, 

ap22-3m  San  Quentin,  Cal. 


CHINESE  SERVANTS  AND  LABORERS 

of  all  kinds  furnished  at  the  shortest  notice  by  apply- 
ing to  WOLF  &  CO.,  610  Pine  Street,  8an  Francisco. 
13v24-3m 


To    Parties    About    Building. 

— v.         A     person    who     is 

==^y    competent  to    prepare 

1    plans  and  take  charge 

I   of  the  construction  oi 

i    Dwellings, Mills, liridg. 

|    es,  or  other  archltec 

|    tural    Improvements, 

jjijFn|-       ,    will     make    favorabh 

y.-j   engagements  with  per- 

i»-*»Afijhjif    sons  or  corporations  in 

Hi  ,  l*S»'.'..'.'iJf5;SBk  the  city  or  the  interior. 

,  ,   .       ■■■  "'■-.  „_  Has liad full  experii  net 

'-'  -S*  on  this  coast,  and  ran 

insure   good    satisfac- 


tion.   Address 
5-v24-sa 


EDW.    W.    TIFFT, 

No.  C2C  Jessie  street,  San  Francis™ 


AVERILL'S 
CHEMICAL      PAINT. 

Of  any  desired  Shade  or  Color, 

Mixed  ready  for  application,  and  sold  by  the  gallon. 

It  Is  Cheaper,  Handsomer,  more  Durable  and  Elastic 
than  the  best  of  any  other  Paint. 

OHlco,  corner  Fourth  and  Townsond  streets,  San 
Francisco.    Send  for  sample  r-..d  and  price  list. 

I3v23-3m  HiiLY  k  JEWELL,  Agents. 


3     in  Running  Gear. 

3H  "         "  "...  «r> 

3* ...100 

i      ...110 


3      in  Thimble  Skein.. $120 
3%  "        "  "     ..  125 

3>i  "        "  "     ..  130 

i       "         "  "     ..  140 

Abovo  prices  Include  Box 
and  Top-Box,  Spring-Seat, 
Brake,  Double  and  Single- 
Trees,  Stay  Chains,  Neck- 
Yoke  and  Wrench.  Racks 
with  California  Brakes, 
lieu  of  Boxes,  $5  additional. 

All  sizes  of  Wagons  with  Boxes,  Brakes  and  Spring 
Seats,  or  without.  All  Wagons  are  manufactured  to  my 
order  for  this  coast,  and  are  warranted  for  two  years  in 
any  climate,  and  will  be  delivered  on  board  of  any  boat 
or  railroad  cars  free  of  expense  to  the  purchaser. 

DAVID    r>.    MILLER'!*, 

IMPORTER    AND    MANUFACTURER, 

715  Market  street,  near  Third San  Francisco. 

lHv4-9m 


Above  prices  include 
Double  and  Single-Trees, 
Stay  Chains,  Neck-Yoke 
and  Wrench. 


Endless    Chain    Elevator, 

FOR   RAISING  WATER    FROM   WELLS. 

BALD  &  CRARY,  Patentees. 


The  inventor  claims  that  his  ELEVATOR  excels  any 
other  apparatus  that  lias  ever  been  brought  before  lie- 
public  tor  the  purpose  of  raising  water  from  wells.  Us 
chief  merits  are:  First—  The  water  is  obtained  fromtho 
well  in  a  purer  and  colder  state,  for  the  reason  thai  it  is 
drawn  from  near  the  bottom.  Second  —  It  is  operate,!  with 
the  least  difficulty,  particularly  in  lifting  a  certain  amount 
of  water  from  any  depth  in  a  given  time,  as  compared  with 
any  other  mode.  Third— It,  obviates  all  necessity  for  grans 
down  into  the  well  in  putting  in  the  machinery,  or  for  re- 
pairing the  same,  as  such  labor  can  tie  performed  at.  the 
surface.  Fourth— It  can  he  easily  taken  out  of  one  Well 
and  transferred  to  another.  Fifth-  It  is  less  liable  t"  get 
out  of  repair-but  when  repairs  are  necessary  they  en n  be 
easily  iiuirle  by  any  one;  the  action  made  by  the  Endless 
Chain  and  buckets  keeps  the  well  properly  ventilated: 
there  is  no  possibility  for  the  person  operating  it  I  nor  for  a 
child  1  to  fall  into  the  well. 

P.  S.— These  Elevators  are  now  being  made  by  new 
machinery  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  will  be  sold  at  a  re- 
duction of  $10  or  more  on  former  prices.  They  will  be 
on  exhibition  at  the  State  Faiu  in  Sacramento  this 
season 
For  circulars  and  particulars  address 


2v4tf 


JOHN  A.  BADD, 

Grass  Valley,  Nevada  Co.,  Cal. 


"Wanted,  Agents! 

$100  to  $250  per  month,  everywhere,  male  and 
female,  to  introduce  the  Latest  improved,  most  Simple 
and  perfect 

Shuttle    Sewing    Machine 

Ever  invented.  We  challenge  the  world  to  compete 
with  it.  Price  only  $18.  and  fully  warranted  tor  five 
years,  making  the  Elastic  Lock  Stitch,  alike  on  both 
Sides.  'I  he  same  as  all  the  high  priced  Shuttle  ma 
chines.     Also,    the    celebrated    and    latest    improved 

Common  Sense  Family  Sewing  Machine. 
Price  only  $15,  and  fully  warranted  for  five  years. 
These  machines  will  Stitoh,  Hem,  Fell,  Tuck,  Quilt, 
Cord,  Bind,  Braid  and  Knibrnider  III  i  most  BUperloi 
i  i.i  ti  ner,  and  are  warranted  to  do  all  work  that  can  be 
done  on  any  high  priced  machine  in  the  world.  I'm 
Circulars  and  terms,  address  s.  wynkoop&CO.  20.11, 
Ridge  Avenue,  or  P.  O.  Box  2720,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

22v3-3m 


A}reiitx    "Wsiiito<l 

For  the  liveliest  book  on  the  West  ever  written, 
"BUFFALO     LAND!" 

P.y  W.  E.  WEBB,  the  noted  I'  one,  r  ami  Humorist.  The 
wealth    and  wlldness,  mysteries  and   tntu   si     of   the 

mi    lily  Plains  fully   and    truthfully   described.     Ovel 

flowing  with  wit  and  humor.  The  Ippandii  a  Com 
plete  Guide  tor  Sportsmen  and  Emigrants.    Pbofusei.h 

and  Si'i.KNiiMu.Y  li.i,t'sii:\  11:11.  Immensely  Popular, 
and  Blltog  beyond  precedent.  Bend  for  illustrated  cli 
cular,  terms,  etc.,  at  once,  to  He-  Publishers, 

F.  DEWING  *  CO., 
7  v  I  - 1 111  542  California  street,  San  Francisco. 

A.   Ne-w    Firm. 

JEWELL  &  FLINT,  General  Commission 
Merchants,  and  Sacramento  Agents  fur  Walter  A. 
Wood's  Harvesting  Uaohlnes,  No.  39  Front  street,  be- 
tween J  and  K,  Sacramento.  G.  It.  JEWELL, 

16v3-3m  T.  11.  FLINT. 
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[August  24,  1872. 


Stockton,  August  7th,  1872. 
Messrs.  Dewey  &  Co:-I  wrote  to  you  last  winter, 
statin;;  to  you  my  situation  and  condition,  and  asked 
you  to  send  roe  the  Rcral  Prebs,  and  that  I  would  pay 
you  immediately  after  harvest.  The  next  week,  to  our 
great  joy,  the  paper  oame,  and  to  ourselves  we  thanked 
yo\i  ten  thousand  times  for  join  kindness  and  generos- 
ity. We  now  enclose  the  money  to  pay  you  according 
to  promise.  [  want  the  Mercantile  Director,  and  if 
I  rightly  understand  you,  by  paying  my  ii  lor  the 
Pef.s8,  1  can  get  the  Director  at  half  price.  I  will  en- 
close you  $4  60,  and  if  there  is  any  misunderstanding 
about'it,  let  me  know  and  I  will  make  everything  satis- 
factory. If  po-sible,  send  the  back  numbers.  I  am 
bound  to  take  those  two  papers  if  I  have  to  work  by 
night  to  get  the  money  to  pay  for  them.  With  many 
thanks  for  your  kindness  in  accommodating  me,  I 
remain  truly  yours,  D.  K.  Rice. 


LIST    OF    PREMIUMS 
ON    WINE,    BRANDY,    GRAPES,    ETC., 

As  agreed  upon  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 

California   Vine-Growers  and   Wine  and 
Brandy    Association. 

Brandy. 

Beet  grape  brandy,  vintage  1871 $25 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1869 25 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1868 25 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1867  or  older Diploma. 

Dry  "Wines. 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1871 $25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

1    Best  white  wine,  vintage  186V 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1868 M 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1867  or  older Diploma. 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintaga  1870 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1869 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1868 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1867  or  older Diploma. 

Sweet  Wines. 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1871 $25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Beat  white  wine,  vintage  1869 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1868 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1867  or  older Diploma. 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1869 25 

Beat  red  wine,  vintage  1868 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1867  or  older Diploma. 

Special   Wines. 

Best  California  port  wine,  vintage  1871 $25 

Best  California  port  wine,  vintage  1 870 25 

Best  Cal.port  wine,  vintage  1869  or  older Diploma. 

Best  California  sherry  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  California  sherry  wine,  vintage  1870 28 

Best  Cal.  sherry  wine,  vintage  1869,  or  older.. Diploma. 

Best  California  sparkling  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  California  sparkling  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  California  sparkling    wine,    vintage    1869    or 

older Diploma. 

Best  California  Angelica  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  California  Angelica  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  California  Angelica  wine,  vintage  1869  orolder, 

Diploma. 

Miscellaneous. 
Best  samples  of  grape  syrup,  not  less  than  one  gal- 
lon  $20 

Best  sample    of   grape    sugar,  not  less  than  five 

pounds 20 

Best  twenty-five  pounds  of  raisins 50 

Best  still 50 

Best  grape  crusher  and  separator 50 

Beat  and   cheapest   tank,  cask  or  butt  for  wine  or 
brandy  for  storage 50 

Grapes. 

Best  twelve  varieties  of  the  table  grapes,  not  less 

than  three  bunches  each $25 

Best  six  varieties  of  table  grapes,  not  leBS  than  three 

bunches  each 20 

Best  three  varieties  of  table  grapes,   not  less  than 

three  tranches  each 15 

Best  two  varieties  of  table  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 10 

Best  one  variety  of  table  grapes,  not  le6S  than  three 

bunches  each 20 

Best  twelve  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than 

three  iniiK'hes  each 25 

Beat  six  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 20 

Best  three  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not   less  than 

three  bunches  each 15 

Best  two  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 10 

Best  one  variety  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches 20 

Best  variety  of  raisin  grapes 10 

Best  and  greatest  variety   of  grapes,   not  Uss  than 

three  bunches  each 60 

Second  best  and  greatest  variety  of  grapes,  not  less 

than  three  bunches  each „    40 


A   Choice  List  of  Singing    Books 

FOR  THE  COMING  MUSICAL  SEASON. 

The   Standard! 

By   L.  O.  Emerson  of  Boston,   and  H.   R.    Palmer  of 
Chicago.    Price,  $1.50;  $1:1.50  per  doz. 

First  edition  exhausted.  Next  edition  already  sold. 
This  Church  Music  Book,  the  joint  product  of  the  best 
talent  of  the  East  and  the  WBST,  will  be  used  immense- 
ly, both  West  and  East.  Good  for  Chorus  Classes. 
Good  for  Quartette  Choirs.  Good  for  Conventions. 
Good  for  Societies  and  Singing  8chools.  Send  at  least, 
for  specimen  copy,  which  will  be  mailed  for  the  pres- 
ent, post  paid,  for  $1.25. 
(Note.    .Inst  published,   Strauss's  New   MANHATTAN 

WALTZ,  hist  played,  with  great  success,  in  New  York. 

Price  $1.00.) 
THE  HOUR  OF  SINGING!      By  Emerson  and 

Tilden.    Price  $1.00 

Good,    practical,   interesting    High  School  Sinoino 
Book.    Already  highly  approved  and  widely  used.    Ex- 
cellent also  for  Seminaries. 
SPARKLING    RUBIES!     Sabbath    School    Song 

Book.     Price  35  cents.    None  who  try  it  can   help 

liking  it. 
PILGRIM'S  HARP.    For  Social  Meetings.     60  cts. 

Wry   convenient    size.    Moderate  price.    250  tunes. 

Well  selected  music. 
GOLDEN  ROBIN !    For  Common  Schools.    50  cts. 

An  established  favorite,  which  has  a  large  sale. 

OV"  Music  and  Music  Books  mailed,  post  free,  on  re- 
ceipt of  retail  prices. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


Important    to  Lumbermen,    Mechanics,    Farmers,    Merchants,    Etc. 


THEi        — 

ELECTRIC'. 

*- — «: 

PATENTED  INOVI  9.1867 
PAT  APRILS  6™  18  7Q 


Your  attention  is  invited  to  a  matter  of  importance. 

THE    ELECTRIC    CROSS-CUT    SAW 

[fl  the  universally  approved  Saw  of  the  times— one  that,  on  a  practical  test,  gives  entire  satisfaction.  It  is  easy  rtinninir 
quick,  keen  cutting,  strong  and  simple  in  construction,  easily  filed,  retains  its  set  longer,  will  stand  more  hard  pushing 
w«.rk  without  tin-  teeth  being  thrown  out  of  line;  you  can  run  it  longer,  and  do  more  work  with  less  filing,  less  labor 
less  vexation,  and  less  time,  than  any  other  Saw  in  the  world.  "With  it  you  can  cut  a  cord  of  wood  in  fifteen  minutes' 
and  without  hard  blowing.  It  lias  no  frail,  fancy-shaped,  narrow  teeth  that,  when  you  crowd  your  work,  are  thrown  out 
of  set  and   line. 

The  KLKCTKIC  will  ho  found  reliable  under  all  circumstances.  It  is  all  that  is  desired  by  practical  workmen,  and 
cannot  be  surpassed.  Since  its  introduction,  the  superior  qualities  that  have  been  developed  by  its  practical  use  have 
caused  Lumbermen  and  others  to  add  another  name  than  ELECTRIC,'*  and  now  insist  on  calling  it  the  "  ELECTRIC 
OLD  RELIABLE."  Those  who  have  bought  and  used  them,  could  they  not  procure  another,  would  not  sell  them  for 
ten  times  the  amount  they  paid  for  them.  It  is  folly  and  a  waste  of  time  for  Lumbermen  to  take  in  the  forest  any 
other  t'ross-Cut  Saw  than  the  "  ELECTRIC." 

This  Saw  is  A  1,  in  point  of  manufacture,  cutting,  speed,  durability,  strength  and  simplicity  of  construction,  being 
easily  kept  in  order  and  retaining  its  set  longer  than  any  other  Patent  Saw  made. 

The  above  design  shows  our  "  PATENT  ELECTRIC  CROSS-CUT  SAW."  This  peculiar  arrangement  of  chisel-enil 
scoring  teeth  with  clearing  slots,  for  a  Cross-Cut  Saw,  is  the  only  one  that  gives  ease  in  running  and  speed  in  cutting 
and  at  the  same  lime  combines  such  stability  and  strength  to  each  section  that,  with  the  severest  work,  they  cannot  be 
thrown  out  of  line  nor  the  set  soon  lost.  These  Saws  have  been  put  to  the  severest  test,  and  have  in  every  case  met 
with  the  highest  approval. 

The  List  Price  is  $1.00  per  foot,  from  which  we  are  prepared  to  make  a  liberal  discount  to  dealers,  making  it  really 
the  most  profitable  Saw  for  them  to  sell  now  on  the  market.  We  warrant  them  to  be  all  we  represent,  and  we  will  take 
back  or  exchange  any  Saw  having  a  tlaw  or  defect  of  any  kind. 

Every  Saw  is  warranted  perfect  in  material,  temper  and  workmanship.    Pebfect  Satisfaction  Guarantied. 

These  Saws  can  be  found  at  all  the  principal  hardware  stores  in  the  country. 


WHOLESALE 


LIIXFOK/JTH,    KELLOGG    Jk,    CO., 

SOLE    AGENTS   FOR   THE   PACIFIC    COAST   AND   TERRITORIES. 

HARDWARE,     CUTLERY     AND     AGRICULTURAL 

Nob.    3  &  5   FRONT   STREET,    SAN   FRANCISCO. 


IMPLEMENTS, 


FENN'S  TWINE   CUTTER   AND   PATENT    TWINE    H0LDER-S0METHJNG    NEW! 

An  article  which  is  almost  indispensable  for  Merchants  in  all  kinds  of  business.     The  Twine  Cutter  is  designed  for 
counters,  uprights  of  shelving,  show  cases,  drawers,  etc.,  andean  also  be  adjusted  to  all  kinds  of  twine  boxes,  iron,  tin 
or  wood.    The  blades  of  the  Cutter  are  of  the  best  razor  steel,  and  are  warranted  for  five  years  without  sharpening 
JL.IIVjF'OR.TIX,    KELLOGG    *fc    CO..      y-«mh  -. 

•PATENT      CRAB      WRENCH. 

This  Wrench  will  grip  nuts  of  all  sizes,  wlthnnt  loM ©tf  (line  la  adju*tlnfr. 

It  will  not  slip,  and  will  work  where  any  other  Wrench  will  apply. 

Another  important  feature:  The 
Wrench  being  composed  of  three 
pieces  (■'-  «.,  each  jaw  ig  stamped  A 
and  B,  the  handle  C,  and  each  of 
these  pieces  is  aHo  numbered  un- 
cording to  size  of  Wrench),  any  one 
&of  these  pieces  becoming  useless 
•from  *'  wear  and  tear,"  a  new  piece 
can  be  substituted  for  a  trifling  ex- 
pense, making  the  Wrench  as  good 
as  new. 

It  can  be  used  with  one  hnrul, 
as  it  will  grip  the  nut  as   soon  as 
jaw   A  comes  in  contact  with  the 
nut.  and  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  it  by  turning  the  handle  and  closing  the  jaws. 

We  have  four  sizes— Nos.  2,  3,4,6.    No.  ?  will  grip  from  a  \li  inch  nut  down  :  No  3  from  al1*-  inch;  No.  4  from  2  inch  ; 
and  No.  6  from  3  inch  down.    It  is  recommended  for  cheapness,  strength,  durability  and  its  self-adjusting  qutlitie  . 
which  render  it  superior  for  quick  work.    Although  a  comparatively  recent  invention,  it  is   now  being  used  extensively 
in  Pitt«burg,  Cleveland  and  other  Western  cities,  where  the  engineers  and  machinists  are  enthusiastic  in  its  praise. 
Give  it  a  trial,  and  it  will  speak  for  itself.    Send  for  a  price  list.  aug24  2tl6p 

UNFORTH,  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS. 


BLAKE'S    PATENT    STEAM    PUMP. 

Salem,  Oregon,  January  16th,  1872. 

Msssrs.  TREADWELL  &  CO.,  San  Francisco — Gentlemen:  In  answer  to  your  query  regarding  the  working 
oT  the  large  Blake  Steam  Pump  (20 — 12—24),  our  company  purchased  of  you,  we  would  say  in  all  sincerity  that 
the  Pump  has  exceeded  our  expectations.  It  has  been  in  use  since  the  27th  of  September,  1871,  and  has  thus 
far  given  the  most  perfect  satisfaction.  It  does  its  work  with  ease,  dots  not  get  out  of  order,  and  requires  but 
tittle  or  no  attention  to  run  it.  It  is  simplf.,  duiiable,  and  perfect  in  its  construction.  We  have  found  it  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  and  jUBt  the  Pump  in  every  respect  needed  for  our  work. 

Yours,  respectfully,  W.  F.  BOOTHY,  Pres't  Salem  Water  Works. 

All  sizes,  for  Mining,  Tank  and  other  purposes,  for  6ale  at  TREADWELL  &  CO.'S  Machinery  Depot,  San 
Francisco.  8v25eow-bp 


H    &    L    AXLE    GREASE. 


The  attention  of  Teamsters,  Contractors  and  others, 
Is  called  to  the  very  superior  AXLE  GREASE  manufac- 
tured by 

HUCKS    St.    LAMBERT. 

The  experience  of  over  twenty  years,  specially  de- 
vottd  to  the  preparation  of  this  article,  has  enabled  the 
proprietors  to  effect  a  combination  of  lubricants  calcu- 
lated to  reduce  the  friction  on  axles,  and  thus 

Relieve  the  Draft  of  the  Team, 

Far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  who  have  but  recently 
gone  into  the  business;  and  as  the  H  .v.  I.  AXLE 
GREASE  can  be  obtained  by  consumers  at  as 

LOW    A    BATE 

As  any  of  the  inferior  compounds  now  being  forced 
upon  the  market  by  unprincipled  imitators,  who  deceive 
and  defraud  the  consumer. 

HUCKS  k  LAMBE.RT 
Invite  all  who  desire  a  First-class  and  Entirely  Reliable 
Article,  and  which  for  Over  18  Years  in  this  country  has 
given  such  general  satisfaction,  to  ask  for  the  H  & 
1.  AXI.E  GREASE.  See  that  the  trade  mark  H  &  L 
is  on  the  re4  cover  of  the  package,  and  take  no  other. 
3v24-eowr 


c„.*,    A<-L  SIZES 

3  to  30"* 
Horse  m 
Power.  ftjflffi 

"  THE  HOADLEY"  is  the  Perfection  of  the  Portable 
Engine.  For  sale,  with  or  without  wheels,  at  Ma- 
chinery Depot  of  TREADWELL  &  CO . ,  Market,  head  of 
Front  street,  San  Francisco.  Hr24  eowbp 


THOMAS    &    SHIRLAND. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Cashmere  or  Angora  Goats, 

OF — 

PIKE    i:i AND     VII.   GKADKS. 

For  Sale  in  Lots  to  Suit  Purchasers. 

Including  a  Choice  Lot  imported  by  A.  EUTYCHLDES, 
a  native  of  Angora.    For  particulars  apply  tu 

S-  P.  THOMAS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

— OR— 

E.  B.  SHIRLAND,  Auburn,  Cal. 
8v4-3m 


THIS    DAY     RECEIVED, 

THE    THIRD    CAR    OF    PREMIUM 


■•"•I  >:i  ii  i  — •  1 »    Merino  Bucks   Mini 

Ewes, 

VERMONT    STOCK, 

The  Beat  Ever  Imported  to  lhl»  State, 

Call  at  Ninth  and  Market  streets,  or  Morton  House. 
San  Francisco. 


8v-Mtlf,p 


fc  JEWETT. 


CO-OPERATIVE    MARBLE    WORKS. 

JOHN  DANIEL  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Monuments,    Headstones,    Tombs, 

MANTEL    PIECES,    ETC., 

121    Pine    street,    between    Montgomery   and  i 

Kearny,  San  Francisco. 

M4| 


THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  has  the  largest  circula- 
tion of  any  weekly  journal  published  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  independent  of  a  daily  i6sue.  Its 
readers  are  prominent  among  the  most  intelligent,  in- 
dustrious and  thrifty  classes  throughout  the  PaciBc 
States  and  Territories. 

FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

ALSO, 

Grass  and  Clover  Seeds. 

ALF  ALFA.. 

Trees,   Plants,    Roots,    Etc., 

For  Sale  at  Wholesale  or  Retail  by 

GEO.    F.    SILVEWTEK, 

No.  317  Washington  Street, 

*y  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

GXJA.1VO. 

100  Barrels  Guano  for  Sale, 

In  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 


6v2-ly-16p 


GEO.  F.  SILVESTER. 


IMPROVE   YOUR    POULTRY! 

IT  COSTS    NO    MORE   TO    KEEP 

GOOD  FOWLS  THAN 

POOR  ONES. 

Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Circu- 
lar,  containing  a  full  description  of 
all  the  best  known  and  most  im- 
proved breeds  of  Poultry,  to 

GEO.  B.  BAYLEY, 

Box  659,  San  Francisco. 


7v*-16p  tf 


GLEN  FLORA 

Stock  Breeding   Association. 

Successors  to  O.  C.  4  R.   H.  Parks,  Waukeean,  111.    Or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

SHORT-HORNED     CATTLE 

Thoroughbred  and  Trotting   Horses,  Cotswold 

Sheep,    Improved    Berkshires,    and 

Pure-Bred   Poultry  in   Great 

Varieties 

Stock  of  all  kinds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.    Send  for 
Catalogue  giving  fall  description.    Address 

C.  C.  PARKS,  Pres't., 

Uv3-tf  WAtKEGAN,  ILL. 


WILLCOX  &   GIBBS 

IMPROVED    NOISELESS 

Family      Sewing       Machine 

IS  THE  BEST  IN  THE  MARKET. 

It  is  the  Most  Simple, 

Easy  to  run  (a  child  can  operate  it) ,  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  sews  the  heaviest  or  lightest  goods,  and 
Is  remarkable  for  the  great  variety,  perfec- 
tion and  durability  of  its  work. 

It  is  the  only  Machine 

Making  the  triple-threaded  seam,  with  the  twisted  loop 
stitch,  the  strongest  and  most  elastic  made. 

The   "Willcox   &   Gibbs 

Received  the  only  honorable  mention  and  strong  recom* 
mendation  at  the  last  Stockton  Agricultural  Fair. 

Its  Work  Received  the  First  Premium 

At  the  San  Francisco  Mechanics'  Institute  Fair,  1871. 

Don't  Fail  to  Extunine. 

W  PERFECT    SATISFACTION   GUARANTEED. 
Other  Machines  taken  in  part  payment. 
Call  on  or  address 

WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO., 

113  Post  Street,  S.  F. 
22v2-9m 


IV.    GILMORU, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Angora    or    Cashmere 
GOATS 

—  or  — 

PURE    BLOOE 

—  AND  — 

ALL     GRADES. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Location,  fon 
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Rotation— Wheat,  Oats,  Sheep. 

Our  plowed  fields  are  annually  losing  their 
fertility  under  a  system  of  constant  cropping 
with  too  much  of  one  variety  of  grain.  The 
immensity  of  acres  devoted  to  wheat  in  Califor- 
nia and  the  peculiarities  of  our  climate,  allow- 
ing no  opportunity  of  rotating  with  corn  or 
other  hoed  crops,  to  which  manure  can  be  ap- 
plied, and  the  entire  lack  of  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  manure,  even  if  we  could  use  it,  have 
given  rise  to  a  serious  question  as  to  what 
oourse  can  be  adopted  to  keep  up  the  fertility 
of  our  wheat  fields. 

At  present  we  cannot  manure  with  phos- 
phates owing  to  their  cost.  We  must  therefore 
adopt  some  system  of  rotation,  by  which  we 
can  return  to  the  land  the  proper  amount  of 
fertilizers.  We  have  shown  in  previous  num- 
bers of  the  Rural,  that  the  straw  of  wheat  can- 
not be  plowed  under  with  advantage  because  it 
cannot  rot  speedily  enough  for  our  pur- 
pose, and  if  it  did,  it  does  not  contain 
all  the  elements  of  fertility  desired. 
New  System  of  Rotation. 
We  have  recently  had  an  interesting 
conversation  on  this  subject  with  Mr.  T. 
L.  Grigsby,  whose  farming  operations  are 
carried  on  in  Napa  valley,  seven  miles  up, 
on  the  east  side. 

From  him  we  learn  that  a  system  of 
rotation  covering  but  three  years  has 
been  adopted  by  him  with  the  most  fav- 
orable results.  His  plan  is,  first  year, 
wheat.  As  sheep,  at  the  rate  of  five  to 
an  acre  of  wheat,  constitute  a  feature 
of  his  plan,  they  are  turned  upon  the 
stubble  immediately  after  being  cleared 
of  the  wheat. 

The  second  year  the  land  is  sown  with 
wild  oats  for  hay  and  the  winter  feeding 
of  his  sheep.  Upon  this  stubble,  sheep 
are  also  turned,  which  tread  in  sufficient 
seed  for  a  volunteer  crop  of  the  same  on 
the  third  year;  or  it  may  be  resown  with 
wild  oats.  During  this  third  year  the 
field  is  devoted  exclusively  to  pasturage. 
Good  Effects  of  the  System. 
Here  we  have  a  rotation  in  which  sheep 
play  an  important  part,  in  being  allowed 
to  feed  on  two  of  the  fields  for  a  part  of  the  year 
and  on  one,  for  the  entire  year.  Sheep  are  the 
most  effectual  weed  extirpators  of  any  animal  on 
the  farm ;  no  nook  or  corner  that  they  will  not 
find  and  no  weed  that  doesn't  get  itself  stripped 
of  its  leaves  or  eaten  entire. 

But  the  most  important  part  that  sheep  play 
in  farm  economy  is  the  converting  of  everything 
they  eat  into  the  best  kind  of  manure,  and  what 
is  of  great  importance  again  is,  that  they  per- 
fectly distribute  it  over  every  part  of  the  fields 
on  which  they  feed,  and  more  minutely  divided 
than  from  larger  animals. 

The  field  on  the  third  year  having  been  de- 
voted to  constant  pasturage,  is  abundantly 
manured  for  the  following  crop  which  is  wheat. 
Mr.  Grigsby,  believes  that  his  land  is  annu- 
ally improving  under  this  system  of  rapid  rota- 
tion, at  the  same  time  that  his  sheep  keep  down 
the  weeds  better  than  a  year  of  fallow  would 
do,  and  save  the  loss  of  the  land  on  the  year 
of  fallow. 

Wheat  Straw  for  Hay. 
On  suggesting  that  wheat  would  produce 
more  hay  on  the  hay  year  than  wild  oats,  Mr. 
G.  met  us  with  the  argument  that  as  all  plants 
exhaust  the  soil  of  properties  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, so  two  seasons  of  wheat  would  exhaust 
the  soil  of  its  wheat-producing  qualities  more 
than  to  crop  one  of  the  two  years  with  oats. 


It  was  evident  to  us  that  Mr.  G.  had  given 
the  subject  very  careful  consideration  and 
thought,  and  we  are  not  sure  but  he  has  hit  up- 
on just  about  the  only  kind  of  a  rotation  appli- 
cable not  only  to  small  farms,  but  to  those  that 
number  their  thousands  of  acres.  It  is  a  sys- 
tem of  constant  manuring  with  almost  constant 
or  annual  cropping  without  impoverishing. 

Ayrshire  Cattle. 

We  herewith  present  an  engraving  of  the  fa- 
mous Ayrshire  cow,  Daisy,  the  property  of  J. 
D.  Patterson,  Esq.  We  introduce  her  as  a  fair 
type  of  this  breed  of  improved  animals  whose 
reputation  as  long  ago  as  18G3  was  so  well  es- 
tablished that  a  herd-book  of  Ayrshires  was  is- 
sued in  that  year  under  the  auspices  of  the 
"Association  of  Breeders  of  thorough-bred  neat 
stock," — H.  A.  Dyer  of  Con.  Secretary — in 
which  are  recorded  the  pedigrees  of  70  males 


country  were  made  upwards  of  twenty  years 
ago,  but  the  animals  were  neither  numerous  nor 
generally  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  took 
much  pains  to  increase  them.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  until  a  comparatively  late  day  that 
the  Ayrshires  were  much  known  here,  or  that 
specimens  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  indi- 
cate the  permanent  establishment  of  the  breed 
in  this  country. 

It  will  be  understood,  from  what  has  already 
been  said,  that  the  dairy  is  the  leading  object 
with'the  breeders  of  Ayrshire  cattle.  At  the 
same  time  the  important  fact  has  not  been 
overlooked,  that  to  breed  and  perpetuate  a 
profitable  dairy  stock  regard  must  be  had  to 
hardiness  and  strength  of  constituion,  and  also 
to  such  fattening  tendencies  as  .  will  insure  a 
profitable  return  from  calves,  fattened  for  veal, 
from  steers,  reared  for  beef,  and  from  cows, 
which,  having  served  their  turn  in  the  dairy, 
are  at  last  dried  of  their  milk  and  prepared  for 
the  shambles. 

The  importance  of  these  properties  is  not 
sufficiently  regarded  by  keepers  of  dairy  stock 
in  this  country.     Even  if  milk  were  the  sole  ob- 


AYRSHIEE    COW-"  DAISY. 


and  217  females,  nearly  all  owned  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

Their  History. 

In  the  Agricultural  Report  of  18G3  we  find 
the  following  in  relation  to  this  valuable  breed 
of  animals: 

The  leading  cattle  breeders  of  Britain  havo  of 
late  years,  for  the  most  part,  aimed  to  estab- 
lish in  their  stock  some  particular  property  in 
a  high  degree,  beef  or  milk,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, being  the  leading  object.  Hence  it 
has  occurred  that  British  cattle  have  latterly 
been  classed  under  the  heads  of  "beef  breeds'" 
and  "milk  breeds."  Prominent  among  the 
latter  is  the  Ayrshire  breed,  which  originated  in 
the  county  of  Ayr,  Scotland,  and  within  the 
last  fifty  years  has  been  disseminated  over 
every  part  of  that  country  where  dairying  is 
much  practiced. 

The  breed  has  also  been  established  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  forming  in  several  counties 
the  leading  stock.  A  great  number  of  the  cows 
are  annually  taken  into  various  districts  of 
England,  while  in  several  countries  of  conti- 
nental Europe  tho  breed  has  been  introduced, 
and  is  propagated  with  cai;e. 

It  has  also  been  introduced  into  the  United 
States  and  the  British  provincesof  North  Amer- 
ica, and,  at  the  present  time,  is  probably  more 
extensively  kept  as  a  dairy  breed  than  any  other 
in  the  world. 

Importations    of   Ayrshire  cattle    into  this 


Wheat  and  Flour. 

During  the  past  month  the  wheat  market  has 
been  pretty  steady,  averaging  $1.60  for  milling 
wheat,  and  $1.55  for  shipping.  The  lowest 
price  for  shipping  has  been  $1.50,  and  for 
milling,  $1.55.  On  the  30th  of  July  the  mar- 
ket took  a  turn  upward,  and  $1.62%  was  paid 
for  good  milling.  But  this  rise  was  sustained 
for  only  two  days,  for  on  the  2d  of  August  it 
was  down  again  to  $1.60.  It  again  rose  to 
$1.62%  on  the  12th,  and  $1.G5  on  the  14th; 
on  the  19th  of  the  present  month  the  market 
became  weaker,  and  on  the  20th  the  highest 
shipping  price  was  $1.50.  Subsequently  tho 
milling  price  came  down  to  $1.50  and  $1.55, 
at  which  latter  figure  it  now  remains.  These 
fluctuations  have  been  mainly  caused  by  a  sym- 
pathy with  those  of  the  Liverpool  market, 
the  causes  of  which  may  be  attributed  to  the 
ject,  it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve  a  breed  I  great  number  of  contradictory  reports  as  to  the 

state  of  the  crop  in  Europe  and  America. 
On  the  12th,  when  it  was  quoted  at  12s. 
4d.,  the  reports  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
crop  were  decidedly  unfavorable.  It  was 
represented  that  the  crops  in  Southern 
Russia  and  Hungary,  the  granaries  of 
Europe,  were  far  below  the  average,  on 
account  of  the  continuance  of  cold  and 
wet  weather  during  the  summer.  At  that 
time  also,  the  wheat  of  the  south  and 
west  had  not  begun  to  arrive  in  Chicago, 
where  quotations  were  consequently 
high.  Since,  the  Chicago  market  has 
come  down  with  a  crash,  on  account  of 
the  unexpectedly  large  receipts.  It  fell 
in  one  day,  from  $1.70  to  $1.12,  and 
hundreds  of  wealthy  dealers  were  utterly 
ruined.  This  coupled  with  probably 
more  encouraging  reports  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  has  led  to  the  fall  in 
the  Liverpool  market,  and  the  corres- 
ponding one  here.  Farmers  in  the  inte- 
rior are  holding  back,  waiting  for  better 
prices;  notwithstanding  the  receipts  dur- 
ing the  last  month  have  been  larger  than 
they  have  ever  been  before;  so  have  the 
exports.  There  is  little  doubt  that  prices 
will  remain  low  for  several  months, 
until  the  great  inpour  for  export  has 
passed  away.  Tonnage  has  risen  to  $22.87% 
to  Liverpool,  and  $23.12%  to  Cork,  and  a 
small  barque  has  been  engaged  for  the  latter 
place,  at  $25.  It  is  now  stated  that  tonnage  to 
Liverpool  will  command  the  latter  figure,  and, 
considering  everything,  it  is  not  unlikely. 

The  receipts  from  the  interior  from  the 
20th  of  July  to  the  21st  of  August  have  been, 
1,139,366  centals,  and  those  from  Oregon  and 
coast  ports  during  the  same  interval,  5,188  cen- 
tals, while  the  exports,  though  unusually  large, 
have  not  been  more  than  two-thirds  of  this 
amount.  But  from  this,  even  a  considerable 
reduction  must  be  made,  as  a  large  numbor 
have  loaded  at  Oakland  and  Vallejo.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  immense  quantity  available  for  ex- 
port, 8,000,000  of  centals,  of  which  not  more 
than  one-seventh  has  been  yet  shipped,  muBt 
render  prices  cheap  and  freight  still  dearer. 

Lecture  on  Preserving  Fruit,  Etc. — Dr. 
Ezra  S.  Carr  will  locture  at  an  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  Oakland  Farming  Club,  in  the 
chemical  lecture  room  of  the  State  University, 
on  Friday  Eve.,  Aug.  30.  A  discussion  will 
follow.  Samples  of  a  new  stylo  of  California 
mado  packages  for  sealing  and  transporting 
fruit,  lard  and  other  kinds  of  food  will  be 
exhibited.  The  public  are  invited  free  to  the 
meetings  of  this  progressive  institution. 

The  Horticultural  Fair  at  the  Floral  Hall, 
on  Stockton  street,  is  daily  thronged  with  visi- 
tors.   It  is  a  complete  success. 
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possessing  superior  qualities  in  this  respect, 
without  giving  attention  to  those  points  of  form 
which  denote  strength  of  constitution.  It  has 
been  well  observed  by  Magne  that  "in  the 
breeding  of  dairy  stock  wo  should  make  choice 
only  of  animals  possessing  the  two-fold  character 
of  general  vigor  and  activity  of  the  mammary 
system." 

These  principles  havo  been  followed  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  the  leading  breeders  of 
Ayrshires  in  Scotland.  Hence  they  claim  a 
high  rank  for  tho  breed  in  reference  to  general 
usefulness.  Aiton,  in  speaking  of  what  the 
Ayrshire  cow  will  do,  says  "she  yields  much 
milk,  and  that  of  an  oily  or  butyraceous,  or 
caseous  nature,  and  after  sho  has  yielded  very 
large  quantities  of  milk  for  several  years  she 
shall  bo  as  valuable  for  beef,  as  any  other  breed 
of  cows  known;  her  fat  shall  bo  much  more 
mixed  through  the  flesh,  and  she  shall  fatten 
faster  than  any  other." 

Few  trials  havo  yet  been  made  with  the  Ayr- 
shires in  reference  to  fattening  in  this  country, 
as  most  of  the  males  have  been  kopt  for  bulls, 
and  the  females  have  seldom  been  turned  for 
beef  till  too  far  advanced  in  yoarsto  breed.  As 
they  become  more  numerous,  however,  the 
males  will  be  more  frequently  castrated,  and 
their  value  for  beef,  and  also  for  labor  will  be 
ascertained.  Some  breeders  of  the  stock  are 
now  rearing  steers,  with  the  intention  of  work- 
ing them  in  yoke.  There  is  no  reason  why 
Ayrshire  oxen  should  not  be  equal  to  any  of 
their  size  for  labor.  They  are  about  the  size  of 
Devons  have  clean,  strong  legs,  well  placed 
muscles,  and  are  generally  very  quick  walk- 
kers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Angora  or  Cashmere  Wool. 

There  is  considerable  excitement  just 
now  in  California  on  the  subject  of  sheep 
and  goat  growing,  more  for  the  value  of 
their  wool  than  for  mutton.  Owing  to  the 
great  necessity  for  woolens  in  Jail  their 
variety  throughout  the  world,  there  must 
always  be  a  certain  annual  demand  for  a 
large  quantity  of  the  wool  of  sheep;  but 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  prices 
for  the  same  will  always  rule  high. 

Farmers  and  others  have  seen  the  fallacy 
of  holding  on  to  wool  for  higher  prices 
during  the  last  four  months,  and  many  are 
now  changing  their  minds  in  regard  to 
greatly  enlarging  their  present  flocks  of 
sheep.  Others  are  making  arrangements 
to  engage  largely  in  the  growing  of  An- 
gora or  Cashmere  goats,  with  the  view  of 
having  a  commodity  in  their  fleece,  more 
surely  marketable  and  at  a  higher  figure 
and  larger  profits  than  from  sheep. 

We  would  not  discourage  any  one  in  the 
laudable  desire  of  increasing  the  variety 
of  sources  from  whence  to  derive  a  profit 
upon  time  and  labor  or  capital  employed, 
nor  would  we  wish  to  do  ought  to  check 
the  present  disposition  to  extend  the  grow- 
ing of  the  Angora  goat;  but  as  faithful 
and  reliable  chroniclers  of  facts  pertain- 
ing to  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  and  as 
many  look  to  the  Rural  Press  for  such 
information,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  lay  be- 
fore them  the  following  letter  a  few  days 
since  received. 

Editors  Rural  Press: — Your  communi- 
cation of  the  2Gth  inst.  to  Messrs.  Davis 
&  Foulke  was  handed  to  us,  as  their  suc- 
cessors in  the  wool  trade.  We  have  never 
purchased  the  Cashmere  wool,  neither 
have  our  predecessors.  Occasional  lots 
have  found  their  way  to  them  on  consign- 
ment and  they,  as  well  as  ourselves  have 
made  more  than  ordinary  efforts  to  find 
a  market  for  the  stock,  but  without  any 
success  worth  recording.  The  fact  is,  no 
market  exists  in  this  country  for  this  class 
of  wool,  and  any  investments  made  with  a 
view  to  profit  from  the  fleece  are  likely  to 
be  below  par  for  some  time  to  come. 
Yours  very   truly, 

Fiss,  Banes,  Erben  &  Co., 
No.  24  South  Front  St. 

Philadelphia,  August  13,  1872. 

The  following  we  clip  from  the  Ameri- 
oun  Agriculturist,  New  York. 
Cashmere  Goats. 

"A.  F.  L.,"  Lebanon,  Mo.,  sends  a  sam- 
ple of  Cashmere  goat's  hair,  with  a  request 
to  learn  its  value.  We  find  there  is  no 
market  in  New  York  for  this  wool;  the 
skins,  with  the  fleece  on,  are  bought  in  a 
small  way,  and  used  for  trimming  ladies' 
dresses. 

It  is  not  likely  with  the  present  incon- 
siderable production  that  any  regular  mar- 
ket will  be  established  for  the  wool,  and 
we  would  not  advise  any  investing  in  these 
animals.  Our  correspondent  thinks  his 
goats  a  nuisance;  some  others  probably 
agree  with  him." 

Now,  though  the  prospect  of  an  immedi- 
ate demand  for  Cashmere  wool  at  high 
prices,  may  not  be  as  flattering  as  wo  could 
wish,  still  as  the  product  is  one  of  great 
beauty  and  excellence  and  manufactures 
from  it  are  costly  and  far  from  common, 
we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  very  fact 
of  an  accumulation  of  the  wool  to  a  large 
extent,  will  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
create  a  market,  inasmuch  as  its  very 
abundance  must  cause  it  to  start  on  the 
market  at  a  low  rate. 

Will  some  grower  of  Cashmere  wool  in 
California  tell  us  to  whom  he  has  sold  his 
wool  and  to  what  extent  and  what  prices 
sales  can  be  made  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
under  the  present  excitement  for  the  pos- 
session of  Cashmere,  or  more  properly, An- 
gora goats  in  California,  that  large  num- 
bers of  low  grade  goats  will  be  palmed  off 
upon  us  as  full  bloods,  from  the  unprofit- 
able flocks  of  the  Atlantic  States. 

The  safest  way  for  those  wishing  to  com- 
mence in  the  business,  is  to  procure  their 
stock  from  resident  California  breeders, 
who  can  not  only  guarantee  the  purity  of 
their  stock  but  are  here  to  be  held,  respon- 
sible for  what  they  sell. 


Southern  California. 

Editors  Press: — I  cannot  leave  this 
beautiful  country  with  the  grateful  ver- 
dure of  its  orange  groves  and  almost  trop- 
ical geniality  of  earth,  air  and  sky,  with- 
out a  few  more  words  with  your  readers. 
I  confess  a  partiality  for  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, bred  and  fostered  these  many  weary 
years  of  wanderings  up  and  down  the  earth 
in  search  of  some  terrestial  paradise. 

Leaving  these  shores  more  than  twenty 
years  since — a  valetudinarian,  only  hoping 
for  a  sepulchre  in  the  native  hills,  where 
Altan tic's  breath  moved  the  evergreens; 
and  again  fleeing  before  her  too-fierce 
blasts,  only  glad  to  return  fop  a  resting 
place  among  the  Azelias  and  the  Madronas 
of  the  Pacific,  it  is  natural  that  this 
foster-mother  upon  whose  breast  her  child 
has  so  often  reclined,  should  have  attrac- 
tions of  no  mean  order. 

But  these  flights  of  retrospection  must 
give  way  in  this  utilitarian  age,  and  I  must 
get  down  to  my  alloted  work,  a  work  in 
which  all  should  delight;  that  of  finding 
out  and  recording  anything  which  the  edge 
of  the  sharp  points  and  rugged  ways  which 
patient  labor  has  to  encounter  on  the  road 
of  life,  may  be  smoothed  and  rendered 
more  endurable. 

Cheap  Transportation. 
Steam,  lightning,  and  the  most  refrac- 
tory elements  have  been  subjected,  and  yet 
the  field  is  wide  for  improvement.  Nar- 
row-gauge railways  that  shall  carry  freight 
at  just  sufficient  cost  to  pay  the  running 
expenses,  interest  and  wear,  owned  and 
operated  by  the  producers  or  in  their  in- 
terest, would  make  an  earthly  elysium 
to  bless  less  favored  climes.  Is  not  the 
prospect  a  pleasant  one  to  contemplate  if 
never  realized? 

The  pastoral  life  in  this  lovely  country 
may  be  monotonous,  but  it  is  without 
doubt  profitable.  But  few  of  the  present 
owners  of  flocks,  that  are  now  counted  by 
thousands,  invested  any  great  amount  of 
capital  in  the  beginning ;  most  of  the  shep- 
herds, or  those  that  are  now  in  comforta- 
ble circumstances  through  the  simple  in- 
crease of  their  stock,  started  poor. 

There  are  certain  persons,  however,  who 
have  been  seated  in  the  lap  of  fortune  from 
the  start;  and  who  shrug  their  shoulders  at 
any  suggestion  made  by  a  poor  corres- 
pondent as  to  improved  methods  of  breed- 
ing cr  manipulation — but  we  can  well  af- 
ford to  stand  the  sneers  of  these  conceited 
and  pampered  brethren— who  will  yet  recog- 
nize our  merit  and  their  error. 
The  Tobacco  Application. 
Speaking  of  shepherds — leads  us  to  men- 
tion an  improved  method  in  use  upon  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Burnett — (who  has  some 
thirty  thousand  improved  sheep  of  South- 
down breed) ,  of  dipping  in  tobacco.  The 
yards  and  pens  are  so  arranged  on  a  slope, 
that  a  string  of  sheep  are  continually  pass- 
ing to  and  from  the  dipping  vats. 

A  car  is  adjusted  to  run  out  over  the 
vat  and  dump  the  sheep  so  that  three 
men  handle  well  and  easily  three  thou- 
sand in  ten  hours.  Mr.  John  Val- 
ance the  managing  foreman,  stated  that 
since  he  learned  the  temperature  which 
was  necessary  to  extract  the  strength  from 
tobacco,  without  destroying  or  carrying  off 
the  nicotine  (about  135°  Fah. ),  he  has  no 
trouble  in  keeping  the  flocks  healthy  and 
free  from  scab. 

Messrs.  White  &  Denman  have  also 
shown  considerable  enterprise  and  liber- 
ality in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  flocks 
of  California;  the  latter  gentleman  having 
just  returned  from  the  Vermont  breeders 
with  a  flock  of  160  of  the  best  sheep  that 
could  be  procured  in  that  famous  region 
for  fine  breeds.  The  prices  paid,  ranged 
from  $40  to  8200. 

Birds  of  Prey. 

Take  the  country  as  a  whole,  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  soil 
and  climate  of  Southern  California.  The 
only  fear  is  of  speculative  operations  which 
are  carried  on  by  reckless  gamesters  who 
are  always  ready  to  imperil  the  best  inter- 
ests, for  a  chance  gain,  and  do  not  hesitate 
at  any  misrepresentations  to  further  their 
ends.  A  flock  of  these  horned  birds  of 
prey  have  hovered  over  Southern  Califor- 
nia for  the  past  few  years — almost  irretrie- 
vably damaging  her  best  interests. 

F.  M.  Shaw. 

Los  Angeles,  Aug.  14,  1872. 

A  Successful  Hunt. 

Editors  Press:— R.  Long  and  M.  Glore 
returned  from  a  hunting  tour  on  the  14th 
of  August.  They  were  absent  four  months 


in  the  northern  part  of  the   State,   as  far 
north  as  Humboldt  Co. 

During  their  absence  they  killed  one 
elk,  one  black  bear,  two  brown  bears  and 
142  deer.  They  had  two  riding  horses  and 
three  pack  mules.  They  left  the  bear 
skins  in  camp,  their  mules  being  too 
heavily  laden  with  deer  skins.  These  men 
hunt  for  the  paltry  sum  they  get  for  the 
skins. 

One  hundred  and  forty-two  deer  are  a 
large  number  to  kill  from  the  1st  to  the 
14th  of  August — when  the  law  allows  the 
killing — and  travel  from  Humboldt  Co.  to 
Vacaville  with  pack  mules.  There  should 
be  some  way  to  enforce  the  law  and  pre- 
vent this  wholesale  slaughter  of  deer. 
A  Friend  to  the  Deer,  Law  and  Order. 

August  19th,  1872. 

"We  ccncur"  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
writer  in  his  view  of  the  matter. 


Wines— Influence  of  Soils. 

The  following  interesting  letter  was  for- 
warded to  I.  N.  Hoag,  to  be  read  before 
the  Vine  Growers'  Association,  at  Sacra- 
mento, and  sent  to  us  for  publication,  if 
deemed  of  sufficient  interest.  We  so  con- 
sider  it,  and  give  it  place  in   our  columns. 

Dear  Sir. — Your  kind  invitation  to  me 
to  be  present  at  the  Vine  Growers  Associa- 
tion of  the  25th  inst.  was  received,  and  I  re- 
gret it  is  not  convenient  forme  to  accept  it. 
Much  good  must  result  from  a  mutual  ex- 
change of  ideas. 

As  vine  growers  and  wine  makers  we 
have  much  to  learn.  With  the  finest  cli- 
mate in  the  world  our  wines  have  yet  failed 
to  reach  that  high  point  of  excellence  at- 
tained by  some  European  brands. 

With  such  an  extensive  territory  and 
great  diversity  of  physical  aspect,  surely 
some  localities  can  be  found  possessing 
the  requisite  chemical  properties.  Many 
of  our  vineyards  have  been  planted  with- 
out any  regard  to  fitness  of  locality 
and  for  the  reputation  of  the  State  had 
better  never  have  been  planted  at  all. 
We  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  we  can 
create  nothing — that  the  soil  must  possess 
in  proper  proportion  the  elements  essen- 
tial to  produce  excellence  or  it  cannot  be 
obtained — an  excess  may  be  as  detriment- 
al as  a  deficiency.  While  potash  is  essen- 
tial to  the  growth  of  the  vine,  it  enters  into 
the  juice  in  the  condition  of  a  carbonate, 
and  when  in  excess,  is  destructive  of  the 
best  properties  of  the  wine. 
Effects    of  Alkali. 

The  primary  globules  of  essential  oils 
await  the  generation  of  alcohol  to  be  acted 
upon,  but  while  alcohol  will  dissolve  them 
and  the  acids,  it  will  not  act  upon  the  car- 
bonate of  potassa,  but  the  latter  having  a 
greater  affinity  for  tartar  than  carbon, 
parts  with  its  carbon  and  unites  with  the 
tartar  and  forms  the  tartarate  of  potass, 
which  crystallizes  on  the  sides  of  the  casks, 
etc.,  thus  depriving  the  wine  of  one  of  its 
best  properties. 

The  presence  of  potassa  also  checks  fer- 
mentation, and  is  the  cause  of  so  much  of 
onr  wine  persistently  refusing  to  clarify 
itself. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  our  success 
has  not  been  complete;  it  is  our  province  to 
investigate  therein  and  provide  a  remedy; 
in  no  way  can  that  investigation  be  better 
conducted  than  by  each  one  freely  and 
candidly  relating  his  experience  and  dis- 
coveries. 

Trusting  that  the  association  may  faith- 
fully fulfill  its  requirements,  believe  mo 
truly  yours,  etc.,  E.  Smith. 

Shingle  Springs,  El  Dorado  Co. 

Vinegar  from  Melons. 

Eds.  Press:  Will  you  please  inform 
me,  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Press,  how  to 
make  "pure  cider  vinegar"  out  of  water- 
melons, as  spoken  of  in  your  small  work  on 
"Sugar  Making;"  also  the  time  required, 
and  oblige  o.  c.  w. 

San  Jose',  Aug.  19,  1872. 

Express  the  juice  from  the  watermelon 
by  any  convenient  method  and  strain  it 
through  coarse  woolen  cloth.  Set  the 
juice  away  to  ferment  as  you  would  cider. 
When  the  vinous  fermentation  is  complete, 
which  will  be  in  a  few  days,  draw  off  the 
liquor  into  another  cask  two-thirds  full, 
add  a  small  quantity  of  the  "mother  of 
vinegar"  and  the  acetous  fermentation  is 
raidly  accomplished,  resulting  in  excellent 
vinegar;  and  in  the  space  of  six  weeks 
from  the  melon. 

It  will  make  vinegar  without  the  aid  of 
"mother,"  but  a  longer  time  is  required 
for  the  acetous  fermentation  to  accom- 
plish its  purpose. 


San  Jose— Santa  Cruz. 

The  Chronicle  has  a  correspondent  who 
writes  of  San  Jose  in  this  wise:  This  city 
is  improving  wonderfully.  And  no  won 
der.  With  its  energetic  people,  its  wealth, 
its  vast  resources,  and  its  fine  climate,  it 
has  all  the  elements  of  success.  The  crops 
are  looking  splendidly.  The  fogs  have 
been  rather  more  frequent  than  hereto- 
fore. There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but 
that  the  immense  crops  will  be 
harvested  in  due  season.  When  we 
consider  the  price  of  seed,  the  high 
charge  for  sacks,  and  the  enormous  rent 
paid  in  some  instances  by  small  farmers, 
it  is  apparent  that  this  most  industrious 
part  of  our  population  have  very  little  mar- 
gin for  profits.  If  there  is  a  laborer  who  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  it  is  the  man  who,  per- 
severing through  two  successive  failures 
in  crops,  risks  his  labor  and  money  the 
third  time  in  trusting  to  the  bounties  of 
earth  and  clouds. 

Hop   Raising. 

This  industry  is  very  profitable.  The 
yield  will  be  immense.  I  visited  a  plan- 
tation having  under  cultivation  about  fifty 
acres.  The  yield  will  be  at  least  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  which  at  ruling 
rates  would  realize  800,000  for  fifty  acres. 
It  is  not  expected  that  the  business  will 
run  as  low  again  as  it  has  in  previous 
years.  It  will  take  three  hundred  China- 
men six  weeks  to  harvest  the  crop  men- 
tioned. In  the  Eastern  States  the  pick- 
ingis  doneby  womenand  children.  There 
is  little  doubt  but  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  women  and  children  might  be  obtained 
in  San  Francisco  to  pick  our  hops.  They 
will  camp  out,  which  cannot  be  done  in 
the  East.  Thus,  the  money  expended  for 
picking,  instead  of  finding  its  way  to 
China,  might  be  kept  at  home.  This  pro- 
ject might  be  experimented  on  with 
profit. 

In  Santa  Cruz  the  corn  almost  reminds 
one  of  small  pine  trees.  Thousand  of 
acres  of  it  are  under  cultivation.  Watson- 
ville  also  raises  corn  and  squashes  in  great 
quantities.  A  large-sized  railroad  is  grow- 
ing on  to  one  end  of  the  town.  The 
crops  all  through  the  Pajaro  and  Salinas 
valleys  are  looking  better  than  I  have  ever 
seen  them  before. 

A  Prosperous  Town. 
Hollister  is  the  liveliest  small  town  in 
the  State.  The  noise  of  hammer  and  saw 
may  be  heard  in  every  direction,  and  the 
town  is  constantly  filled  with  teams  of 
every  description.  The  business  men  are 
all  active.  As  Hollister  will  for  a  long 
time  be  the  terminus  of  the  road  in  this 
valley,  she  will  derive  a  great  revenue 
from  the  San  Benito  and  Tres  Pihos 
valley,  the  numerous  quicksilver  mines 
about  her  aud  the  rich  agricultural  district 
surrounding  the  town.  The  yield  of  grain 
in  this  section  will  be  extremely  large. 
Gilroy  is  also  improving  rapidly.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  game  this  season. 
Quail,  hare  and  rabbits  are  plentiful. 
Deer  are  unusually  tame;  an  occasional 
bear  can  be  found  by  those  who  think  they 
have  lost  any,  but  I  haven't. 

The  Grain  in  Danger. 

In  several  of  the  agricultral  counties  it 
is  a  question  with  the  farmers  what  to  do 
with  their  grain  crop  to  preserve  it  from 
loss.  They  have  neither  the  means  of 
transportation  nor  houses  in  which  to  store 
it  during  the  rain  y  season.  It  is  said  that 
the  entire  valley  country  between  Marys- 
ville  and  Vallejo  is  filled  with  piles  of 
grain,  a  great  part  of  which  is  exposed  to 
the  danger  mentioned.  The  Marysville 
Standard  says  the  Sutter  county  farmers 
who  could  last  year  haul  their  grain  to  the 
railroad  depots  on  the  line  of  the  road  are 
now  forced  to  deliver  it  at  different  land- 
ings on  Feather  river,  haul  it  to  Yuba  City 
or  to  Marysville.  There  is  but  one  steamer 
running  on  the  Feather  river  in  the  grain 
trade,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
farmers  of  Sutter,  as  well  as  along  down 
the  valley,  will  be  caught  by  the  rainy 
season  and  the  grain  destroyed.  Some 
effort  should  be  made  by  the  extensive 
grain  dealers  of  this  city  to  avert  the  im- 
pending calamity.  There  are  certainly 
enough  idle  vessels  in  this  port,  at  differ- 
ent points  on  the  Bay  and  Sacramento  to 
reach  all  the  grain  along  the  navigable 
streams,  and  it  is  within  the  power  of  these 
men  to  furnish  them.  At  points  remote 
from  rivers  and  railroads  the  farmers  will 
have  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  harvested  crops. — Call,  Any. 
24. 
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Poultry  Keeping  for  Women. 

The  Poultry  World  has  the  following 
correspondence  that  will  interest  the  ladies 
who  have  an  eye  to  the  practical. 

There  are  many  women  who,  especially 
within  the  last  half-dozen  years,  while  the 
price  of  eggs  has  been  so  high,  make  money 
much  faster  by  tending  poultry  than  by  sew 
ing.  It  is  an  occupation  especially  suited  to 
women,  because  it  involves  patience  and 
constant  attention  to  details,  rather  than 
strength.  Then  again  the  hardest  thing  for 
many  men  to  learn,  in  handling  either 
poultry  or  bees,  is  gentleness.  How  many 
times  we  have  seen  boys,  and  men  with  no 
more  sense  than  boys,  jerk  hensroughly  from 
their  nests,  enter  the  poultry-house  ab- 
ruptly and  frighten  the  occupants  till  they 
rush  in  a  fluttering  mass  into  the  farthest 
corner,  and  keep  the  poultry  community 
in  constant  agitation  and  distress. 

But  all  domestic  animals  appreciate  the 
manners  of  women  attendants  when 
they  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  cared 
for  by  them.  Now  that  there  are  women 
gardeners,  and  florists,  who  by  commenda- 
ble industry  and  business  qualities  have 
risen  to  eminence  in  those  callings,  and 
while  one  of  the  most  succesful  if  not  the 
most  successful  bee-keepers  in  the  whole 
country  is  a  woman,  we  hope  to  see  others 
give  poultry  more  attention  than  it  has 
heretofore  received.  Aside  from  profit, 
the  keeping  of  fine  poultry  for  fancy  is  an 
elegant  pastime  very  popular  with  English 
ladies,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  fash- 
ion should  not  be  adopted  here. 

Dominique  Fowls. — The  London  Field  says 
of  this  variety,  which  it  denominates  American  : 

"  There  are  two  or  three  useful  and  good 
breeds  of  poultry  that  are  not  well  known 
in  England.  One  of  the  oldest  established, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful,  is 
the  Dominique.  This  breed  more  closely  re- 
sembles our  Cuckoo  Dorking  than  any  other 
English  variety.  It  differs,  however,  in  having 
only  four  toes —  a  great  advantage  by  the  way, 
in  a  practical  point  of  view — and  in  the  legs 
being  yellow.  Each  feather  is  of  a  light  gray, 
barred  across  with  darker  slaty  blue  bars  or 
pencilings.  The  Dominique  cocks  are  showy 
birds, with  full  sandles  and  hackles,  and  abun- 
dant, well  matched  sickle  feathers.  They 
should  weigh  from  six  to  eight  pounds  when 
mature.  As  table  fowls,  they  should  necessari- 
ly be  short  legged,  full  chested  and  broad  in 
the  back.  The  ear  lobe  should  be  red,  and  the 
wattles  and  comb  neat;  the  former  of  medium 
size.  The  merits  of  this  breed  will  recommend 
them  to  persons  residing  in  the  country,  as  well 
worthy  of  promotion  in  the  poultry  yard, 
whether  as  makers  of  eggs,  or  of  meat,  as  sit- 
ters, or  nurses,  they  are  invaluable. 

Cleanliness  in  the  Poultry  House. — The 
poultry  house  should  often  be  cleaned,  espe- 
cially in  summer.  In  the  spring  it  must  be 
thoroughly  gone  over  in  every  part,  for  abso- 
lute cleanliness  is  one  of  the  essentials  to  suc- 
cess in  poultry  keeping.  Carbolic  acid  dissolved 
in  water,  should  be  sprinkled  over  the  floors, 
and  other  wood-work  of  the  house,  and  a  little 
may  be  added  to  the  whitewash  that  is  used  for 
whitening  the  partitions,  ceilings,  etc.  The 
material  for  nests  should  be  often  changed,  as 
they  are  most  apt  to  get  foul,  and  especially  so 
if  the  poultry  do  not  have  entire  liberty,  since 
the  more  artificial  the  treatment,  the  greater 
care  will  be  required  in  the  manipulation. 
They  must  be  regularly  fed,  with  a  variety  of 
food,  have  plenty  of  pure  water  and  sharp 
gravel,  comfortable  quarters,  and  good  nesting 
places,  if  you  expect  to  reap  a  harvest  of  eggs, 
and  chickens,  as  the  result  of  the  care  bestowed 
upon  the  poultry.  The  additional  labor  will 
return  good  dividends. — Boston  Journal  of 
Chemistry. 

Influence  or  Food  on  Poultry. — The  influ- 
ence of  the  food  of  poultry  upon  the  quality 
and  flavor  of  their  flesh  and  eggs  has  not  gen- 
erally been  taken  into  consideration;  but  it  is 
now  well  ascertained  that  great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  regard  to  this  matter.  In  some  in- 
stances it  has  been  attempted  to  feed  poultry 
on  a  large  scale  in  France  on  horse-flesh,  and, 
although  they  devour  this  substance  very  greed- 
ily, it  has  been  found  to  give  them  a  very  un- 
pleasant flavor.  The  best  fattening  material 
for  chickens  is  said  to  be  Indian  corn-meal  and 
milk;  and  certain  large  poultry  establishments 
in  France  use  this  entirely,  to  the  advantage 
both  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  eggs. 
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The  Diamond  Fields. — The  Tucson  Citizen, 
of  the  15th,  speaking  of  the  Bulletin's  article  on 
the  diamond  discoveries  and  the  location  of  the 
diamond  field  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Territory,  near  the  Sonora  line,  says:  "In  this, 
all  are  quite  positive  that  journal  is  misin- 
formed, and  if  the  diamond  stories  are  true  in 
the  main,  we  have  many  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  excitement  is  based  upon  stones  found 
near,  and  probably  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
Arizona.  We  will  go  slow,  and  watch  develop- 
ments, neither  urging  any  to  go  to  or  stay  away 
from  wherever  they  choose  to  believe  the  gems 
exist.  ' 


The  Economy  of  Hog  Raising. 

An  exchange  says:— "It  is  a  fact  established 
beyond  contradiction,  that  hog  raising  does  not 
pay  if  they  cannotbe  brought  to  a  killing  weight 
of  at  least  two  hundred  pounds  within  twelve 
months.  Suppose  a  hog  is  kept  two  years  and 
fed  through  two  winters  of  five  months  each. 
Allow  them  only  four  ears  of  corn  each,  per 
day,  would  amount  to  twelve  bushels  of  corn, 
besides  fourteen  months'  pasturage.  Add  eight 
bushels  more  for  fattening,  makes  a  total  of  20 
bushels  at  one  dollar — twenty  dollars.  At  three 
months  old  the  hog  was  worth  three  dollars, 
makes  it  cost  twenty-three  dollars.  Suppose 
it  weighs  230  pounds,  every  pound  would  cost 
ten  cents  to  produce,  not  including  the  risk  of 
losing  perhaps  twenty  per  cent.,  which  would 
raise  the  cost  to  twelve  cents  per  pound." 
Fattening  Hogs. 

The  natural  climate  of  the  hog  is  near  the 
tropics;  therefore  the  best  time  to  fatten  this 
animal  is  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in. 

A  small  lot  of  hogs  may  be  kept  on  every 
farm  with  profit.  Corn  is  most  profitably  fed 
to  hogs  when  it  is  a  little  too  hard  for  roasting 
ears;  when  in  this  stage  they  will  often  eat  corn, 
cob,  stocks  and  all.  Hogs  should  have  a  spa- 
cious lot  to  feed  in,  and  never  be  imprisoned  in 
a  pen;  however,  they  will  fatten  faster  in  a  close 
pen;  those  fattened  on  the  ground  with  plenty 
of  room,  will  exercise  enough  to  throw  off  some 
of  the  disease  producing  matter,  and  are  more  fit 
for  food.  But  look  at  the  stupid  gluttonous 
beast  imprisoned  in  his  pen,  wallowing  in  his 
own  filth;  at  every  breadth  he  inhales  the  foul 
emanations  from  his  offal.  An  animal  fattened 
under  such  unphysiological  conditions  must  be 
diseased. 

A  swill  barrel  should  not  be  tolerated  on  any 
farm;  it  is  always  in  a  state  of  fermentation; 
the  strong  sour  smell  indicates  rottenness; 
swarms  of  maggot  flies  revel  in  such  corruption ; 
let  your  hogs  have  the  slop  before  it  ferments. 
The  hog  being  more  liable  to  disease  than  all 
other  animals,  and  his  flesh  being  the  cause  of 
more  disease  to  the  human  family  than  all  other 
causes,  should  be  a  consideration  worth  notic- 
ing in  producing  pork. 

Dressing  Colored  Hogs. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Michigan  Farmer  says:  The  principal  ob- 
jection to  the  Essex  and  Berkshire  breed  of  hogs 
I  find  to  be  their  color.  Now,  as  Youatt  justly 
observes,  this  is  not  even  skin  deep.  The  col- 
oring matter  will  be  found  secreted  between  the 
true  skin  and  the  epidermis  or  outer  skin.  If 
care  is  taken  in  scalding  black  hogs,  they  can 
be  dressed  as  white  as  any  white  hogs.  It  is  a 
well-known  principle  that  all  black  substances 
absorb  heat.  Hence,  in  dressing  black  hogs,  the 
water  should  not  be  so  hot  as  in  scalding  white 
ones.  If  this  simple  rule  is  observed  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  dressing  black  hogs.  Instead 
of  this  being  an  objection,  I  regard  it  as  an  ad- 
vantage, for  the  skin  of  black  hogs  will  alwayr  be 
found  to  be  smooth  and  glossy,  free  from  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  and  always  clear. 

Peas  for  Hogs. — In  an  answer  to  a  corres- 
pondent who  asks  what  is  the  best  grain  to  fat- 
ten pigs,  the  Rural  New  Yorker  says:  "The best 
feed — quality  of  pork  and  rapidity  of  fattening 
considered — we  ever  gave  pigs  was  boiled  peas 
and  potatoes.  Without  looking  up  analysis  to 
prove  or  disprove  the  relative  fattening  proper- 
ties of  the  compound  with  other  feed,  we  speak 
of  practical  and  profitable  results." 

A  correspondent  of  an  exchange  cures  the 
kidney  worm  in  hogs  by  giving  "one  or  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sulphur  daily,  per  hog,  in  his 
slop  until  relief  is  afforded." 


Large  Bone  Cave  in  Bavaria. — Nature  de- 
scribes a  bone  cave  recently  discovered  near 
Regensburg  in  Bavaria.  In  this,  wood  ashes 
and  pieces  of  coal,  together  with  pieces  of  pot- 
tery, had  accumulated  to  the  hight  of  about 
three  feet,  in  the  midst  of  which  wero  sharp 
splinters  of  flint,  a  thick  mass  of  broken  and 
split  bones,  and  the  shattered  skulls  and  jaw 
bones  of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  animals  of  all 
kinds.  In  the  lower  layer  no  trace  of  man 
could  be  found,  all  the  remains  consisted  of 
bones  of  animals,  chiefly  tho  cave  bear,  hyena 
and  lion.  These  animals  appear  to  have  been 
the  earliest  possessors  of  the  cave.  But  soon 
after  this  man  must  have  inhabited  the  cave, 
for  from  this  up  to  the  newest  layer,  his  pres- 
ence is  clearly  shown,  and  the  remains  of  his 
feasts  and  of  his  daily  life  are  mingled  with 
those  of  the  animals.  The  most  numerous  re- 
mains consist  of  flints.  Fragments  of  pottery 
were  found  and  a  block  of  granite,  with  one 
side  rubbed  smooth,  which  was  evidently  used 
as  a  millstone.  The  most  conspicuous  of  the 
remains  of  animals  hunted  and  eaten  by  the 
men  are  those  of  the  cave  bear.  The  bones  of 
the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros  are  fewer,  but 
show  conclusively  that  these  animals  were 
hunted  by  man.  Remains  of  horses,  oxen, 
cats  and  wolves,  and  the  bones  and  scales  of 
fish — large  pike  and  carp — occur. 

It  appears  that  while  the  sugar  cane  contains 
nearly  twice  as  much  sugar  as  the  beet  root,  in 
the  process  of  extraction  more  sugar  is  obtained 
from  the  latter  than  the  former.  Millions  of 
pounds  of  sugar  are  thrown  away  in  Louisiana 
every  year.  The  sugar  exists  in  the  cane  in  a 
crystallized  form,  and  cannot  be  pressed  out. 
It  must  be  dissolved  out  by  water. 


Lithographing  by  Sun  Light! 

The  climax  of  the  photographic  art  appears 
to  be  as  far  in  the  future  as  ever.  The  latest 
progressive  step  consists  in  causing  the  rays  of 
the  sun  to  form  a  lithographic  plate  of  any  ob- 
ject presented,  from  which  copies  can  be  taken, 
as  many  and  as  readily  as  from  the  ordinary 
lithographic  stone  !  The  discoverer  is  Joseph 
Albert,  of  Munich,  and  the  process  has  been 
successfully  introduced  into  this  country  by 
Edward  Bierstadt,  a  brother  of  the  well  known 
artist.  Mr.  B.  recently  gave  an  exhibition  of 
the  process  in  Boston.  The  manner  in  which 
the  plate  is  produced  is  described  as  follows: — 

An  ordinary  photographic  negative  of  any  ob- 
ject is  first  taken.  Then  a  photographic  nega- 
tive of  any  picture  is  sent  to  this  company,  and 
they  undertake  to  strike  off  thousands  of  accu- 
rate copies  in  a  few  days.  A  plate  of  glass  about 
half  an  inch  thick  is  covered  with  a  solution  of 
gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash,  which,  when 
dry,  is  again  covered  with  a  similar  appliance, 
so  as  to  render  it  a  fixture.  The  film  or  albu- 
minous substance  is  then  washed  in  cold  water 
to  take  out  the  bichromate  of  potash.  The 
negative  is  then  placed  upon  the  upper  side  of 
this  prepared  thick  glass,  and  both  exposed  for 
an  hour  or  two  to  the  light  (the  time  varying 
with  the  strength  of  the  light)  until  the  impres- 
sion is  perfect.  Then  you  have  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  lithographic  jjlateirotn  which  any 
number  of  copies  can  be  taken. 

By  this  method,  copies  from  nature,  or  from 
engravings  or  paintings  can  be  obtained  as  cor- 
rect as  the  ordinary  photograph,  and  far  more 
faithful  than  by  any  ordinary  process  of  draw- 
ing and  engraving,  and  at  a  cost  less  than  an 
ordinary  lithograph. 

The  more  elaborate  the  picture,  or  landscape, 
the  longer  the  engraver  takes  to  transfer  it  to 
stone,  but  Mr.  Bierstadt  does  not  consume  a 
minute  longer  than  the  plainest  of  pictures  or 
outlines  require  under  this  new  and  simple  pro- 
cess. Merchants  can  have  their  houses  of  busi- 
ness represented  on  their  paper  wrappers,  and 
the' poorest  can  possess  faithful  copies  of  re- 
nowned artistic  works, 

The  value  of  such  discoveries  to  the  masses 
is  almost  incalculable,  and  must  necessarily  do 
much  toward  establishing  a  correct  taste  in 
works  of  art  in  America,  as  the  pictures  are 
comparatively  cheap. 

Art  in  Metal  Work. 

We  have  often  remonstrated  against  the  in- 
congruous character  of  our  metal-work.  Here 
there  is  a  comparatively  untrodden  path  of 
art.  Cast  and  wrought  iron  work  are  extensive- 
ly employed  in  building.  These  are  as  capable 
of  artistic  treatment  as  the  brick  or  stone  build- 
ing with  which  they  are  incorporated.  Gener- 
aly,  however,  they  are  either  covered  up,  or 
else  made  in  the  forms  of  stone  architectural 
features,  as  though  metal  was  something  to  be 
ashamed  of;  as  though  it  had  no  properties 
that  did  not  suggest  life  and  beauty  in  artistic 
design,  allowing  the  metal  to  appear,  and  mak- 
ing its  use  strength,  and  appearance  forcible ; 
marking  and  emphasizing  it  in  the  building; 
and,  instead  of  hiding  it,  or  making  it  appear 
like  some  other  material,  giving  it  a  definite  de- 
sign and  character  of  its  own.  Thus,  by  its 
force  and  contrast,  it  would  very  greatly  add  to 
the  effect  of  the  building  where  it  was  employed. 
There  is  no  exception  in  the  case.  All  kinds 
of  purposes  for  which  metal  is  used  in  build- 
ings might^be  marked  and  emphasized  by  artis- 
tic treatment.  How  much  less  of  sameness  and 
tameness  would  there  be  if  this  were  done  !  and 
how  much  greater  would  be  the  artistic  feeling 
and  force  ! — so  very  desirable.  There  is  great 
scope  here;  and,  until  more  is  done  in  this  de- 
partment, there  is  something  wanting  here. 

The  employment  of  zinc  for  external  cornices 
and  canopies  is  coming  into  vogue.  Setting 
aside  the  question  of  durability,  why  is  it  not 
possible  to  treat  the  material  artistically  as 
metal  ?  What  is  the  necessity  of  making  it  ap- 
pear like  stone  ?  Even  with  a  dosign  resembling 
tho  treatment  of  stone,  it  looks  far  better  with 
its  glosBy,  natural  color  as  metal,  than  when 
smeared  and  deadened  with  paint  not  at  all  in 
accordance  with  its  nature. — The  Arclutect. 


Obtaining  Water  from  Ocean  Depths. — An 
apparatus  for  obtaining  water  from  the  depths 
of  the  ocean  has  been  invented  in  Germany 
An  open  vessel  is  lowered  by  means  of  rope 
and  weights  until  tho  desired  depth  has  been 
reached.  Then  an  electric  current  is  transmit- 
ted through  an  accompanying  wire,  which,  by 
inducing  another  current  in  an  electro-magnet 
in  an  apparatus  attached  to  the  vessel,  releases 
springs  which  turn  stop-cocks,  and  the  water 
of  the  depth  is  enclosed.  Several  most  inter- 
esting experiments  for  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  deep-sea  water  have 
been  made  by  meaus  of  this  invention. 

English  and  American  Plate  Mills.— Mr. 
C.  B.  South,  of  Pittsburg,  Penn.  who  is  now 
absent  in  England,  writes  to  a  friend  that  there 
are  several  large  plate  mills  in  Fngland,  but 
none  that  he  has  seen  that  will  compare  with 
those  of  the  Sligo  Iron  Works,  and  Moorhead 
&  Co's.,  of  Pittsburg,  or  Abott  Works,  Balti- 
more. 


Intelligence  in  Monkeys. 

Prof.  Cope  writes  in  the  Prac.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.  for  April.  I  have  a  monkey,  cebus  capuci- 
nus,  in  my  study  who  displays  the  usual  traits 
of  monkey  ingenuity.  He  is  an  admirable 
catcher,  seldom  missing  anything,  from  a  large 
brush  to  a  grain,  using  two  hands  or  one.  His 
cage  door  is  fastened  by  two  hooks,  and  these 
are  kept  in  their  places  by  nails  driven  in  be- 
hind them.  He  generally  finds  means,  sooner 
or  later,  to  draw  out  tho  nails,  uuhook  the 
hooks  and  get  free.  He  then  occupies  himself 
in  breaking  up  various  objects  and  examining 
their  interior  appearances,  no  doubt  in  search 
of  food.  To  prevent  his  escape  I  fastened  him 
by  a  leather  strap  to  the  slats  of  his  cage,  but 
he  soon  untied  the  knot  and  then  relieved  him- 
self of  the  strap  by  cutting  and  drawing  out 
the  threads  which  held  the  flap  for  the  buckle. 
He  was  accustomed  to  catch  his  food  with  his 
hands,  when  thrown  to  him.  Sometimes  the 
pieces  fell  short  three  or  four  feet.  One  day 
he  seized  his  strap  and  began  to  throw  it  at  the 
food,  retaining  his  hold  of  one  end.  He 
took  pretty  correct  aim  and  finally  drew  the 
pieces  to  within  reach  of  his  hand.  This  per- 
formance he  constantly  repeats.  Sometimes  he 
loses  his  hold  of  the  strap.  If  a  poker  is  hand- 
ed him,  he  uses  that  with  some  skill  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  strap.  When  this  is  drawn  in  he 
secures  his  food  as  before.  Here  is  an  act  of 
intelligence  which  must  have  been  originated 
by  some  monkey,  since  no  lower  or  ancestral 
type  of  mammals  possess  the  hands  necessary 
for  its  accomplishment.  Whether  originated  by 
Jack  or  some  ancestor  of  the  forest  who  used 
vines  for  the  same  purpose,  cannot  be  readily 
ascertained. 

After  a  punishment,  the  animal  would  only 
exert  himself  in  this  way  when  not  watched; 
as  soon  as  an  eye  was  directed  to  him  he  would 
cease.  In  this  he  displayed  distrust.  He  also 
usually  exhibited  the  disposition  to  accumulate 
to  be  quite  superior  to  hunger,  Thus  he  always 
aporopriated  all  the  food  within  reach  before 
beginning  to  eat.  When  different  pieces  were 
offered  to  him,  he  transferred  the  first  to  his 
hind  feet  to  make  room  for  more;  then  filled 
his  mouth  and  hands,  and  concealed  portions 
behind  him.  With  a  large  piece  in  his  hands, 
he  would  pick  the  hand  of  his  master  clean  be- 
fore using  his  own,  which  he  was  sure  of. 


Distribution  of  the   Stars. 

In  a  recent  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Mr.  Proctor  expressed  the  belief  that  the  stars 
are  not  only  not  spread  uniformly  throughout 
space,  but  that  not  even  the  general  approach 
to  uniformity  insisted  upon  in  treatises  on  as- 
tronomy in  reality  prevails.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  definite  reasons  within  which 
stars  of  many  orders  of  magnitude  are  richly 
distributed,  while  around  these  regions  are 
vast  spaces  in  which  either  there  are  no  stars 
or  stars  are  very  sparsely  strewn.  In  favor  of 
this  view  he  adduces  the  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  the  southern  hemisphere  contains 
about  a  thousand  more  stars  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  than  the  northern.  This  pecu- 
liarity is  rendered  more  remarkable  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  well-marked  northern  rich  re- 
gion as  wellasawell-marked'southern  region  of 
greater  extent.  In  the  British  association  Cat- 
alogue there  are  about  5,000  stars  included 
within  the  classes  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
Yet  when  these  stars  are  shown  in  a  series  of 
twelve  maps,  overlapping  each  other  uniformly, 
and  each  covering  a  space  equal  to  a  tenth  part 
of  the  heavens,  instead  of  each  map  show- 
ing about  560  stars,  it  is  found  that  the  north 
polar  map  shows  700,  the  other  five  northern 
maps  containing  respectively,  400,  540,  (a  map 
orossed  by  the  Milky  Way,)  400,  370,  and  550, 
(another  Milky  Way  map;)  while  the  south 
polar  map  contains  1,130,  and  tho  other  five 
southern  maps  contain  520,  800,  510,  590,  and 
570,  the  condensation  in  all  these  southern 
polar  maps  being  markedly  toward  the  south. 
Arguments  were  also  drawn  from  the  proper 
motions  of  the  stars,  tho  concurrence  of  colors, 
in  certain  stellar  groups,  the  occurrence  in 
nearly  all  cases  of  variable  stars  in  the  vicinity 
of  star  streams  or  star  clusterings  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  temporary  stars  always  within  tho 
Milky  Way,  in  support  of  the  theory  of  unequal 
distribution. 


India  Rubber  Carriages. — It  is  said  that  a 
Connecticut  company  is  putting  up  a  factory 
for  the  building  of  carnages  made  entirely  of  In- 
dia-rubber oxcept  in  the  axles  and  tires.  A  de- 
cided superiority  is  claimed  for  the  material 
over  wood. — Why  cannot  the  same  principle  be 
applied  to  the  construction  of  railroad  cars  ? 
With  such  cars  in  case  of  a  "smash  up,"  there 
could  be  no  splintering — tho  great  cause  of 
wounds  and  loss  of  life  in  such  calamities. 

Curious  Habit  of  a  Snake. — Mr.  Cope  had  a 
specimen  of  Cyclophis  astivus,  which  had  a 
curious  habit  of  projecting  its  head  and  two  or 
three  inches  of  its  body  above  the  ground,  and 
holding  them  for  hours  rigidly  in  a  fixed  atti- 
tude. In  this  position  it  resembled  very  close- 
ly a  sprout  or  shoot  of  some  given  succulent 
Elant,  and  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  such 
y  small  animals. — Ibid. 
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Oakland   Farming,    Horticultural    and 
Industrial  Club. 

Oakland,  Sat.  Eve.,  Aug.23d.— President  Carr 
in  the  chair.  Messrs.  A.  F.  Montandon  and  G. 
D.  Jewett  of  Oakland,  were  elected  members  of 
the  Club. 

A  Double  Fruit— The  Bee  Moth. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Moore  exhibited  a  novel  specimen 
of  fruit;  one  half  resembled  plainly  a  peach 
and  the  other  half  a  nectarine.  The  lady  had 
found  it  in  a  basket  of  peaches  which  she  had 
purchased. 

Mr.  Pryal  said  he  had  seen  similar  samples 
of  double  fruits  from  seedling  peaches;  that 
they  were  not  so  uncommon  here  as  in  older 
countries.  The  nectarine  originated  from  the 
peach. 

Mr.  Phelps,  of  San  Leandro,  showed  some 
honeycomb  from  which  the  honey  had  been 
extracted,  and  which  was  full  of  the  moths, 
that  make  such  ravages  among  bees.  Mr.  Phelps 
stated  that  his  hives  had  been  much  troubled 
by  moths,  and  that  he  had  tried  several  methods 
of  getting  rid  of  them,  all  without  avail.  His 
wife  placed  out  some  comb  from  which  the 
honey  had  been  removed,  bo  that  the  bees 
might  take  away  the  residuum,  when  the  moths 
came  round  it  and  became  entangled  so  they 
could  not  escape.  Since  then  they  had  not 
been  troubled  by  them,  and  he  considered  it  a 
first  rate  method  for  getting  rid  of  the  bee 
moth. 

Fruits  Preserved  by  Air  Exhaustion. 

Mr.  Phelps,  of  San  Leandro,  then  exhibited 
samples  of  fruits  to  which  this  process  had 
been  applied,  and  illustrated  his  method.  The 
fruit  is  placed  in  the  bottle  without  being  im- 
mersed in  any  liquid,  the  bottle  is  placed  un- 
der the  receiver,  the  cork  inserted  lightly  and 
kept  in  place  by  a  piston  passing  through  the 
top  of  the  receiver,  the  air  is  then  exhausted, 
the  piston  is  pressed  down  tightly  on  the  cork, 
forcing  it  inside  the  bottle,  which  is  then  re- 
moved from  the  receiver — the  cork  being  her- 
metically sealed  by  dipping  in  a  solution  of 
sealing  wax,  when  the  process  is   complete. 

He  had  been  able  to  keep  blackberries,  toma- 
toes, and  grapes,  this  way.  Some  of  the  to- 
matoes were  put  up  two  years  ago.  Had  tried 
plums  and  other  fruits  which  turned  sour  after 
a  while.  Milk  had  kept  for  thirty  days,  before 
it  soured.  Grapes  after  beiug  kept  two 
or  three  months  by  the  process  had  a  taste  re- 
remblmg  that  of  Champagne.  He  had  tried  the 
process  on  California  wines  and  brandies,  and 
its  effect  was  to  give  them  an  appearance  of 
age,  and  to  make  them  taste  like  wines  and 
brandies  that  had  been  kept  for  years.  He  had 
tried  eggs  but  failed.  Ho  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  process  was  a  failure  for  fruit  preserv- 
ing. Although  retaining  its  natural  appearance, 
it  always  becomes  sour. 

A  discussion  ensued  on  the  subject,  when 
several  gentlemen  asserted  that  fruit  preserva- 
tion by  exhausting  the  air  had  been  made  a 
success  in  Europe  and  that  patents  had  been 
taken  out  for  it. 

The  next  matter  in  order  was  the  exhibition 
of  the  model  of 

Mr.  Dawson's  Straw  Cutter, 
Which  has  been  before  reported.     After  exam- 
ining its  operation,  Mr.  Dawson  gave  some 

Experience  in  California  Farming. 

He  said,  dry  seasons  and  burning  the  straw, 
as  well  as  an  exhaustive  method  of  cultivation, 
were  the  reasons  why  the  State  had  not  a  good 
repute  among  farmers,  and  why  they  were  poor. 
Under  this  system  the  land  was  made  barren, 
and  all  that  many  men  looked  to  was  to  take  as 
much  as  they  could  out  of  the  land.  Three 
years  ago  he  (Mr.  Dawson)  had  bought  2,780 
acres  of  land  near  Bantas.  He  only  kept  it 
ninety  days  till  he  could  have  sold  it  at  $4,000 
advance.  He  leased  1,200  acres  to  a  man  from 
Napa,  and  1,000  to  another  from  Stockton.  The 
Napa  man  was  a  scientific-  farmer.  Said  he,  I 
can  use  my  money  to  better  advantage  in  leas- 
ing land  than  in  buying  it.  With  three  crops 
I  will  have  taken  the  cream  off  the  laud.  He 
told  the  truth,  which  he  had  learned  by  ex- 
perience. He  sunk  wells,  made  sheds,  and 
put  up  mills.  For  two  years  that  land  was 
only  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  green,  two 
inches  long.  It  was  a  failure,  and  the  farmer 
lost  all  he  had.  Mr.  Dawson  then  referred  to 
Scotland  and  Italy  as  examples  of  the  results 
of  good  and  bad  cultivation.  He  said  that  his 
invention  would  be  of  little  use  on  old  lands, 
but  that  it  would  save  five  dollars  per  acre  on 
new  lands,  and  would  preserve  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  The  machine  would  cost  only  one 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 

In  answer  to  a  question  Mr.  Dawson  stated 
that  it  would  be  no  use  where  reapers  were 
used,  that  it  was  intended  to  follow  a  header. 

A  member  remarked  that  in  five  years  more 
no  headers  would  be  used. 

Mr.  Pryal  moved  that  when  the  machine  was 
constructed  that  it  be  brought  before  this  club 
or  that  at  San  Jose  to  be  thoroughly  tested. 

It  was  moved  that  a  committee  be  appoint- 
ed to  examine  the  working  machine  and  report 
to  the  club  hereafter.    Carried. 

Mr.  Dawson  stated  that  he  would  have  a  ma- 
chine made  to  be  presented  to  the  State  Fair. 

Prof.  Carr  having  oalled  for  the  report  of  the 


committee  on  the  Farmers'  Club  State  Conven- 
tion, Mr.  Hyatt  presented  the  following: 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
subject  of  considering  the  importance  of  co- 
operation among  farmers  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  depredations  of  those  monopolists 
who  are  leaguing  together  and  forming  "rings" 
to  cripple  the  enterprise  and  "bear"  down  the 
prices  of  farming  products,  and  to  consider  the 
subject  of  a  communication  addressed  to  this 
Club  by  the  Farmers'  Club  of  Napa  county,  sug- 
gesting the  propriety  of  holding  a  State  Con- 
vention of  representatives  from  the  various 
Farmers'  Clubs  of  the  State,  in  aid  of  the  cause 
under  consideration,  bag  leave  to 

Report, 

That  the  pressure  of  other  imperative  engage- 
ments has  not  allowed  your  Committee  time  to 
go  into  the  investigation  and  discussion  of  the 
subject  as  fully  as  its  importance  seems  to  de- 
mand. Facts  enough,  however,  present  them- 
selves at  a  glance,  to  demonstrate  the  urgent 
necessity  of  a  league  or  association  among  farm- 
ers to  prevent  the  Shylocks  who  are  preying 
upon  them  from  carrying  off  all  the  farmers' 
profits,  and  making  them  mere  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  and  delvers  in  the  soil,  to 
benefit  a  few  heartless  grain  speculators.  Let 
us  look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  grain  mar- 
ket has  been  manipulated  the  present  season  in 
Calfornia.  We  are  told  that  the  prices  here 
are  governed  by  the  prices  of  grain  in  Liver- 
pool.    How  is  this? 

On  the  2d  day  of  August,  instant,  the  Liver- 
pool market  for  California  wheat  was  quoted  at 
lis.  8d.,  and  the  same  day,  in  San  Francisco, 
at  $1.55  to  $1.60  per  hundred  pounds.  On  the 
the  12th  of  August,  instant,  the  Liverpool  quo- 
tations were  12s.  4d. ;  and  on  the  13th,  the  next 
day,  in  San  Francisco,  the  speculators  paid 
only  51.60  for  "good  shipping."  Here,  it  will 
be  seen,  was  an  advance  in  the  Liverpool  mar- 
ket, from  the  2d  of  August  to  the  13th,  from  lis. 
8d.  to  12s. 4d.,  or  over  fifteen  oenia;  and  how  did 
the  San  Francisco  market  respond?  How  much 
did  the  wheat  buyers  of  San  Francisco  advance 
the  prices?    Not  one  cent, 

Again,  on  the  21st  of  September  of  last  year 
the  Liverpool  market  was  quoted  at  12s.  8d., 
only  4d.  more  than  on  the  13th  of  August  of 
this  \ear,  and  wheat  was  then  (in  September) 
selling  in  the  San  Francisco  market  at  $2.70; 
while  this  August,  with  the  Liverpool  market  at 
12s.  Id.  (only  Id.  less),  they  pay  but  $1.60  per 
cental — a  difference  between  last  year  and  this 
of  $1.10  against  the  California  farmer,  when 
the  difference  should  be  but  4d.,  or  less  than 
eight  cents,  making  a  clean  shave  of  $1.02  on 
every  cental,  or  over  sixty  cents  on  ever  bushel. 
It  seems  that  while  these  speculators  pay  out 
but  $5  more  for  freight,  they  pay  $22  per  ton 
loss  this  year  than  the  last  for  wheat. 

But  we  are  told  by  these  wheat  sharps,  these 
bread  buccaneers,  that  the  present  low  price  ot 
wheat  in  the  California  market  is  necessarily 
caused  by  the  high  price  of  freights,  the  in- 
creased charges  for  shipping,  and  because  they 
are  obliged  to  pay  £4,  or  $20  per  ton  to  Liver- 
pool. Is  this  true?  Is  this  the  legitimate  cause 
of  depressing  the  price  of  wheat?  Let  us  prick 
this  pretty  bubble  and  see  it  collapse.  Twenty 
dollars  per  ton  is  one  cent  per  pound.  Now,  to 
offset  for  the  high  rates  of  freight  now  charged 
the  farmer— to  have  made  last  year's  profits 
compare  with  those  of  this  year,  the  freight  last 
year  ought  to  have  been  forty  cents  a  ton  less 
than  nothing.  But  what  were  the  actual  freights 
paid  last  autumn?  We  find  it  noted  in  the 
Daily  Bull' tin  of  November  15th,  "grain  to  Liv- 
erpool direct,  £2,"  and  as  as  high  as  £2  7s.  6d., 
or  nearly  $12,  (according  to  a  recent  number  of 
the  Attn  California)  was  paid  during  that  year. 
So  that  instead  of  the  buyers  being  able  to  pay 
us  $2.70  per  cental  for  wheat  in  San  Francisco, 
by  reason  of  its  being  carried  to  Liverpool  for 
nothing;  they  were  paying  ten  dollars  a  ton  or 
over,  or  half  a  cent  per  pound;  add  which  to 
the  present  price  of  wheat,  $1.60,  and  we  have 
$2.10  per  cental  as  the  present  value  of  wheat 
in  this  market;  and  this  is  what  the  farmer 
ought  now  to  receive,  and  would  receive  but  for 
the  disreputable  "rings"  formed  to  monopolize 
the  carrying  trade. 

But  do  these  Bread  Buccaneers  really  pay 
£4,  or  $20  per  ton  freight?  It  is  well  under- 
stood that  the  chief  mogul  of  the  buccaneers 
chartered  a  large  number  of  ships  more  than  he 
was  prospectively  in  need  of  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses, at  £2  to  £3,  and  then  pre- 
tended to  re-charter  them  to  his  fellow-clans- 
man of  the  "ring"  at  £4  per  ton,  or  therea- 
bouts. That's  what  makes  this  pretext  of  high 
freights,  and  not  the  real  scarcity  of  ships. 
There  are  numbers  of  disengaged  vessels  in  our 
harbor,  every  week,  and  more  arriving  daily. 
Wheat  is  now  being  shipped  from  Philadelphia 
to  Liverpool,  at  $6  per  ton,  and  by  steamer  at 
that.  Does  this  indicate  a  scarcity  of  ship- 
ping? 

Here  we  find  these  remorseless  speculators 
(if  their  re-charters  are  genuine,)  making  the 
snug  sum  of  $5  or  more  on  every  ton,  or  $5,000 
on  each  ship  of  1,000  tons  capacity,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  farmer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ad- 
vance the  speculators  get  in  buying  wheat  at 
$1.60  and  selling  it  at  over  $3  per  cental.  No 
wonder,  under  these  circumstances,  that  we 
should  see  such  paragraphs  as  the  following, 
which  we  clip  from  a  recent  San  Francisco  dai- 
ly paper: 

"It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  which  has  been 
observed  by  not  a  few,  that  when  wheat  is  most 
wanted  in  this  market,  up  go  the  Liverpool 
quotations,  and,  encouraged  by  a  healthier 
market,  in  come  the  supplies;  but  on  their  ar- 
rival down  go  the  Liverpool  quotations,  and 
this  market  instantly  responds.     Those  who 


manipulate  the  wires  must  be  in  a  very  doubt- 
ful state  regarding  the  wheat  prospects  by  the 
uncertain  and  frequent  changes  made  in  the 
quotations." 

Your  Committee  can  here  only  allude  to  the 
petit  larceny  attempt  to  swindle  the  farmers  by 
the  wheat  sack  extortion. 

And  now  what  is  to  be  done  to  counteract 
these  plots  against  the  interests  of  the  farmers, 
and  to  enable  the  farmer  to  obtain  a  living  price 
for  his  grain — the  honest  earnings  of  his  hard 
labor,  earned  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  by 
days  of  ceaseless  toil  and  by  nights  of  watchful 
care  ?  Your  committee  are  expected  to  suggest 
a  remedy.  The  one  proposed  by  the  resolution 
of  the  Napa  County  Club,  and  endorsed  by  va- 
rious agricultural  associations  of  the  kind  in 
Sacramento,  San  Jose',  San  Joaquin  and  other 
places,  to  form  Protective  Unions  by  counties 
and  districts,  and  to  concentrate  in  a  strong 
State  Institution,  meets  the  approval  of  your 
Committee,  with  some  modifications  perhaps; 
but  we  deem  it  now  too  late  to  perfect  any  or- 
ganization that  shall  bo  effective  the  present 
season.  But  farmers  have  the  power  to  make 
their  efforts  felt,  and  at  once;  and  that  is  by 
holding  on  to  their  grain  crop  until  a  fair  price 
shall  be  offered.  Those  in  immediate  want  of 
money  can  get  what  advances  they  may  need  on 
their  wheat,  and  sell  it  when  it  reaches  a  living 
price.J|Compel  these  ship-grabbers  to  pay  heavy 
demurrage  on  their  empty  vessels  for  a  few 
months,  and  it  will  bring  them  to  terms. 

Let  those  speculators  who  attempt  to  "cor- 
ner "  the  farmer,  beware  that  they  do  not  find 
themselves  "  cornered,"  as  in  a  late  remarkable 
instance  in  Chicago,  resulting  so  disastrously  to 
the  buccaneers. 

We  regret  there  should  be  any  antagonism 
between  the  farmer  and  the  produce  dealer.  It 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  farmers;  they  only  seek 
what  is  right  and  just;  they  ask  only  a  reasona- 
able  compensation  for  their  labor  and  capital; 
they  are  willing  to  live  and  let  live.  They  are 
willing  to  sell  their  products  at  rates  that  will 
allow  a  fair  margin  of  profits  for  the  honest 
dealer,  but  they  are  not  satisfied  to  have  all 
their  profits  and  earnings  carried  ott'  by  the 
speculators.  Free  trade  and  farmers'  rights 
are  what  we  seek.  We  cannot  consent  to  be 
made  the  victims  of  dishonest  combinations 
and  over-reaching  avarice  and  monopolies. 
Between  the  farm  laborer  clamoring  for  in- 
creased wages,  though  far  better  paid  in  Cali- 
fornia than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
and  the  greedy  middle-men  and  intriguing  pro- 
duce gamblers  and  grasping  railroad  monopo- 
lists and  the  insatiable  tax-gatherer,  the  farmer 
who  can  come  out  evsn  at  the  close  of  the  year 
may  well  congratulate  himself  as  a  fortunate 
man.  It  is  only  by  indefatigable  industry,  keen 
sagacity  and  untiring  perseverance,  that  will 
enable  him  to  do  this.  All  other  callings 
and  industries  have  their  co-operative  associa- 
tions for  their  protection  and  advancement. 
The  farmer  must  have  his  or  he  cannot  prosper 
nor  attain  those  rewards  of  labor  and  industry 
that  he  has  a  right  to  claim. 

Your  Committee  would  conclude  by  recom- 
mending that  five  delegates  be  chosen  by  the 
Oakland  Farming,  Horticultural  and  Industrial 
Club,  to  meet  representatives  from  like  associa- 
tions in  other  portions  of  the  State,  at  Sacra- 
mento, on  Monday  evening,  September,  22d, 
(during  the  State  Fair),  as  suggested  by  the 
Sacramento  Club,  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
an  effective  organization  throughout  the  State 
for  their  mutual  protection  and  advantage. 
Respectfully  submitted, 


T.  Hart  Hyatt,  )  rw»—»i**^ 
Chb.Baogb,     '[Committee. 


Delegates  to  Farmers'  Club  State  Convention. 

On  motion  the  report  was  adopted  and  a  reso- 
lution passed  to  elect  delegates  to  attend  the 
Convention  at  Sacramento.  On  nomination, 
the  following  members  were  selected:  Messrs. 
A.  T.  Dewey,  Thos.  H.  Hvatt,  Christian  Bagge, 
A.  D.  Pryal,  and  Dr.  E.  "S.  Carr.  Mrs.  Can- 
was  nominated,  but  declined  on  account  of  other 
engagements. 

As  the  subject  of  fruit  preservation  had  not 
been  discussed  fully,  Dr.  Carr,  by  request,  con- 
sented to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  subject  of  the 
preservation  of  food  on  Friday  evening  next,  to 
which  time  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

San  Jose  Farmers'  Club  and  Protective 
Association. 

[Reported  for  the  Rural  Press]. 

The  Club  met  on  Saturday,  Aug.  24.,  at  1% 
p.  M.     President  Casey  in  the   chair. 
Delegates  to  State  Club. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Ware,  L.  F.  Chipman   and  C. 
T.  Seattle  were  elected  delegates  to  attend  the 
State  Club  at  Sacramento  on  September  23. 
Tax  on    Growing  Crops. 

Mr.  Garragus  offered  the  following:  1! 
That  the  assessing  and  taxing  of  growing  crops 
is  unjust  and  unconstitutional,  and  we  urge  the 
concerted  action  of  all  the  Farmers'  Clubs  in 
California,  to  protest  against  such  assessment 
and  tax,  and  take  legal  action  against  the  en- 
actment which  requires  such  assessment. 

Mr.  Holloway  favored  the  sentiment  of  the 
resolution,  but  thought  it  could  be  put  in  a 
little  better  form;  perhaps  some  member  of  the 
club  could  write  what  we  want;  if  not,  let  us 
get  some  outsider  to  put  it  in  proper  shape,  for 
certainly  we  should  act  to  some  purpose  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Chipman  thought  the  best  thing  that 
could  be  done,  was  to  invite  the  other  Clubs  to 
unite  with  us  in  making  up  a  test  case  and 


if  beat  carry   the    matter    before    the   higher 
courts. 

Mr.  Burgland  thought  we  would  only  waste 
our  time  and  money  as  the  defect  lay  in  the 
Constitution,  so  we  had  better  let  the  matterrest 
till  the  Legislature  meets  and  have  the  subject 
brought  before  that  body  for  a  remedy, 

Mr.  Chipman  replied  that  the  Constitution 
only,  requires  equal  and  just  taxation  and  as 
this  is  unequal  and  unjust  we  can  beat  it  in  the 
courts.  On  motion  the  resolution  was  referred 
to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs  ( '.  T.  S.  at- 
tle,  W.  H.  Ware  and  Holloway. 

A  Question  of  Privilege. 

Mr.  James  McClellan  rose  to  a  question  of 
privilege;  the  San  Jose  Mercury  had  objected 
to  some  of  the  ideas  advanced  by  the  Club.  He 
desired  the  Secretary  to  read  the  article  i„ 
question  and  his  accompanying  resolution. 
There  being  no  objections  the  Secretary  read 
from  the  San  Jo66Mercury  as  follows 

"The  Farmers'  Club  took  the  right  view  of  the 
protest  against  city  licenses  for  vendors  of  farm 
produce  —  from  a  farmer's  standpoint.  But 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
have  some  rights  which  are  worthy  of  respect. 
It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  daring  a  great  portion 
of  the  year,  the  San  Jose  public  is  compelled 
to  rely  on  importation  for  their  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. It  is  also  a  well-established  fact  that  if 
we  depended  on  the  farmers  for  these  supplies, 
there  would  be  much  of  the  time  that  we  would 
have  to  go  without.  The  farmers,  when  fruit 
ripened,  would  bring  it  into  market,  but  when 
it  was  gone,  in  order  to  supply  us  with  either 
early  or  late  produce,  they  would  be  compelled 
to  bring  it  from  abroad,  thus  becoming  middle- 
men themselves.  Our  dealers  now  supply  us 
with  produce  of  all  kinds  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  It  is  always  where  our  people  can  find  it 
without  trouble,  and  the  license  tax  is  for  their 
protection.  If  the  farmers  are  robbed  by  the 
middlemen  to  the  extent  claimed,  they  can  af- 
ford to  pay  the  city  tax  when  they  sell  their 
truck  and  still  make  money."  We  want  a  reg- 
ular and  full  supply  of  produce  for  our  markets 
and  unless  the  farmer  is  willing  to  guarantee 
us  this,  he  ought  not  to  ask  us  to  take  away 
our  protection  from  those  who  will. 

The  resolution  after  being  amended  by  leav- 
ing out  the  clause  which  said  the  idea  of  the 
Mercury  was  "born  of  a  slavish  compliance  with 
old  customs"  or  something  to  that  effect,  reads 
as  follows: 

Ueeotved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Club, 
the  remarks  of  the  San  Jose  Ml  ■miry,  of  a  late 
date,  censuring  the  action  of  the  Club,  in  re- 
gard to  the  repeal  of  the  city  ordinance  requir- 
ing a  license  for  the  sale  of  fresh  vegetables 
and  other  farm  and  dairy  products,  by  the  pro- 
ducers thereof,  is  unjust,  to  both  producers 
and  consumers. 

Mr.  Burgland  favored  the  resolution.  He 
said  that  in  no  other  country  under  the  sun  was 
there  such  an  outrageously  oppressive  law, 
nor  could  there  even  be  found  men  to  favor  or 
recommend  such  a  law.  Mr.  Cadwell  rose  to 
endorse  what  the  last  speaker  said. 

Mr.  Holloway,  Jr.,  said  the  idea  of  having 
middle  men  to  grind  money  out  of  the  poor,  in 
everything,  is  outrageous,  that  even  then  a  man 
serving  on  the  jury  had  to  pay  a  shave  to  get 
his  money,  when  at  the  same  time  there  was 
plenty  in  the  County  Treasury. 

Mr.  Chipman  called  the  License  Law  ille- 
gal. He  knows  it  can  be  beat  in  the  courts; 
he  has  seen  it  tested.  He  knows  that  a  man 
can  sell  what  he  himself  produces,  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  without  a  license.  Mr. 
Holloway  thinks  the  resolution 

Truth  Clear  Through, 
But  he  objected  to  the  wording  of  it.  The  only 
thing  he  can  see  in  the  supporters  of  the  law", 
is  a  desire  to  tax  the  surrounding  farmers  to  en- 
able the  city  to  have  produce  at  times  when 
farmers  can  not  furnish  it. 

The  middlemen  won't  do  the  fair  thing  with 
our  farmers.  He  saw  a  man  the  other  day 
with  a  load  of  melons  which  he  would  gladly 
have  retailed  out  at  a  bit  each,  but  dare  not  for 
the  unjust  license  law,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  middleman  was  selling  the  same  quality  at 
twenty-five  cents  each,  and  would  not  buy  from 
the  farmer  except  for  a  trifle. 

Farmers  about  here  let  their  produce  rot  on 
the  ground  because  they  are  not  allowed  to  sell 
except  to  middlemen  who  monopolize  all  the 
profits  at  the  expense  of  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer. 

Unjust  Censure. 

Mr.  Seattle  was  opposed  to  censuring  people 
on  account  of  their  opinions.  He  thought  we 
had  better  let  the  Mercury  alone.  Let  us  go 
ahead  and  work  for  what  we  think  is  right  and 
just,  and  extend  to  others  the  right  to  do  the 
same.  He  is  opposed  to  meddling  with  the  city 
license  system.  The  city  government  must 
live  and  they  have  a  right  to  raise  funds;  all  he 
wanted  was  a  right  to  sell  his  few  pumpkins 
and  other  vegetables  to  the  best  advantage. 

Mr.  Holloway  thought  that  what  the  city 
wanted  was  to  get  money  out  of  the  country 
farmers  instead  of  taxing  themselves  to  support 
their  city  government. 

Mr.  Lee  opposed  the  resolution,  for  he 
thought  the  ideas  of  the  Mercury  about  right. 

Mr.  Hobson  thought  the  resolution  none  too 
strong  as  worded  at  first.  He  is  opposed  to  the 
whole  system  of  license.  It  can't  be  regulated 
by  law,  so  it  must  be  wrong. 

On  a  vote  being  taken  the  resolution  was 
adopted. 

Question  adopted  for  discussion  at  the 
next  regular  meeting,  "  Does  the  presei.i 
mode  of  farming  in  this  valley  pay,  if  consid- 
ered with  reference  to  the  value  of  land  and 
rent  ?  and  if  not,  what  is  the  remedy  ?  " 
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Mr.  Holloway  occupied  about  ten  minutes  in 
discussing 

Land  Titles  and  Records. 
He  is  opposed  to  the  whole  idea  of  surveying, 
deeding  and  recording  land  titles.  He  thought 
the  plan  had  been  devised  to  give  the  rich  an 
opportunity  to  grab  all  the  land.  Land  should 
be  disposed  of  and  held  like  personal  property. 

A  stranger  arose  and  said  he  considered  the 
remarks  very  rambling  and  without  sense,  but  if 
Mr.  Holloway  would  appoint  some  time  when 
he  -would  discuss  the  subject  sensibly,  he 
would  be  happy  to  learn  something.  The 
Chair  decided  the  speaker  out  of  order  as  Mr. 
Holloway's  remarks  were  not  before  the  house 
for  discussion. 

Adjourned  to  meet  as  usual. 


Sacramento  Farmers'  Club. 

The  regular  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday, 
August  24th,  President  Baker  presiding.  Ten 
new  members  were  elected. 

The  subject  of  steam  plowing  being  called 
up,  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell  read  a  long  and 
interesting  address  covering  the  whole  ground 
of  its  cost,  and  of  its  economy  over  plowing 
with  animals;  for  which  able  address — too  long 
for  our  columns  this  week — a  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  him. 

Fruit  Festival. 

E.  F.  Aiken  said  that  he  noticed  by  the  pa- 
pers that  at  the  meeting,  one  week  ago,  he  had 
been  appointed  as  one  of  a  committee  on  a  fruit 
festival.  He  also  noticed  that  arrangements 
had  already  been  made  by  some  member  or 
members  of  the  committee  to  hold  such  festival 
on  next  Saturday  at  East  Park.  It  seemed  to 
him  according  to  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of 
last  Saturday,  that  the  business  of  that  com- 
mittee was  only  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
holding  such  festival  and  the  recommendation 
of  a  suitable  place.  If  this  was  so  it  would 
seem  that  some  members  of  the  committee  had 
exceeded  their  authority,  and  if  the  items  in 
some  of  the  papers  were  true,  had  placed  the 
club  in  rather  a  ridiculous  light. 

The  idea  that  a  few  farmers  were  going  to 
bring  from  five  to  fifteen  tons  of  fruit  and  place 
them  on  the  tables  to  be  devoured  by  the  multi- 
tude that  had  been  invited  to  attend  the  festival 
was  simply  ridiculous.  While  he  was  ready  and 
willing  to  do  his  full  share  in  getting  up  a  good 
exhibition  of  fruit  and  perfectly  willing  to  see 
it  eaten  and  enjoyed  by  those  present,  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  made  the  subject  of  ridicule  by 
having  such  representations  published. 

Mr.  Stewart  said  that  the  committee  had  not 
exceeded  its  authority  as  he  understood  it.  It 
is  true  that  they  had  made  arrangements  for  a 
festival  at  East  Park,  and  while  they  had  au- 
thorized the  publication  of  items  in  regard  to 
what  it  was  expected  to  be,  they  were  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  extravagant  statements  re- 
ferred to  by  Aiken;  and  while  he  did  not  expect 
that  there  would  be  five  or  fifteen  tons  of  fruit 
on  exhibition,  he  did  expect  a  very  creditable 
display,  and  he  hoped  the  people  of  Sacramento 
would  turn  out  to  see  and  enjoy  it,  and  especi- 
ally had  they  extended  a  general  invitation  to 
the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  city. 

To  show  that  there  would  be  a  good  display, 
he  would  now  report  that  the  following  named 
individuals  and  firms  had  agreed  to  contribute: 
W,  S.  Manlove,  S.  N.  Baker,  A.  S.  Greenlaw,  J. 
Holland,  A.  P.  Smith,  J.  Rutter,  G.T.Rich,  T. 
R.  Stewart,  Eobert  Williamson,  J.  H.  Carring- 
ton,  D.  L.  Williamson,  E.  F.  Aiken,  A.  H.  Cum- 
miugs  &  Co.,  W.  E.  Strong  &  Co.,  J.  E.  Johnston 
&  Co.,  E.  Levy  &  Co.,  Pond  &  Jones,  John  C. 
Daly,  L.  Lebenbaum,  and  a  number  of  others. 
That  the  City  Railroad  Company  would  pass 
all  fruit  over  the  cars  free  of  cost. 

J.  E.  Johnson  here  gave  notice  that  he  would 
receive  at  his  store  all  the  fruit  that  might  be 
left  with  him  and  deliver  it  at  the  festival  free. 

G.  T.  Rich  was  added  to  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  and  the  committee  was  vested 
with  discretionary  power  in  reference  to  the 
festival. 

Committee  on  Classification. 

The  following  members  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  classify  and  name  fruit  on  exhibi- 
tion: Robert  Williamson,  A.  H.  Cummings,  R. 
Levy,  J.  R.  Johnston,  A.  S,  Greenlaw,  James 
Rutter,  E.  F.  Aiken,  W.  S.  Manlove,  W.  R. 
Strong  and  G.  T.  Rich. 

Cincinnati    Exposition. 

Secretary  Hoag  called  attention  to  the  Na- 
tional Exhibition,  to  commence  on  the  4th  of 
September,  and  suggested  that  it  would  be  well 
if  some  of  the  members  of  the  Club  would  send 
some  samples  of  their  fruit  there  for  exhibition, 
especially  since  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
would  have  a  iepresentative  thereto  look  after 
and  see  that  they  were  properly  displayed.  He 
presumed  that  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  would  carry 
small  packages  and  deliver  them  free.  James 
Butter,  J.  H.  Carrington,  J.R.  Johnstonand  W. 
R.  Strong  said  they  would  send  samples  of 
fruit. 

Skeleton  Harvester  Guards. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  to  the  Club  samples 
of  steel  skeleton  guards  for  reapers  and  mowers 
which  he  hud  received  from  Smith  &  Dixon,  of 
Port  Byron,  New  York,  and  which  were  very 
highly  recommended.  They  can  bo  fitted  to 
any  reaper  or  mower,  and  being  hollow  and 
their  edges  at  the  opening  through  which  the 
knife  plays  being  formed  by  being  stamped  in 
dies  from  plate  steel  of  uniform  thickness,  are 
not  liable  to  wear  away  as  the  cast  or  wrought 


iron  guards  are.  The  proprietors  had  proposed 
to  send  free  of  charge  a  set  of  these  guards  to 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Club,  on 
condition  that  after  a  fair  trial  they  should  re- 
port as  to  merits.  They  will  be  ordered  and 
tried. 

New  Seedling  Peach. 

E.  F.  Aiken  presented  the  Club  with  a  basket 
of  a  new  and  very  fine  seedling  peach,  and  said 
he  would  like  to  have  the  Club  test  and  name 
it.  He  said  the  peaches  were  grown  on  a  tree  on 
which  he  had  for  two  years  failed  to  get  a  bud  to 
grow,  because  it  stood  on  so  dry  land  that  the 
sap  did  not  flow  sufficiently  when  he  budded 
it.  The  ground  around  it  was  so  dry  that  his 
budded  trees  had  not  produced  fruit  of  any  size 
or  quality.  The  Club  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  and  each  one  tried  a  peach. 

They  christened  the  peach  "Glen  Garden 
Seedling  No.  1,"  and  adopted  the  following  de- 
scription: "Free  stone;  large  to  very  large; 
form  globose;  fine-skinned;  bright  orange  color, 
striped  and  splashed  all  over  with  bright  crim- 
son; texture  very  fine  for  a  yellow  peach:  rich, 
juicy  and  sweet;  an  extraordinary  peach  aud  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  our  list  of  California 
peaches." 

J.  R.  Johnston  said  he  would  exhibit  at  the 
festival  next  Saturday  a  very  extraordinary 
seedling  peach,  grown  on  the  place  of  Captain 
Kidder,  of  this  city,  and  would  give  some  inter- 
esting circumstances  connected  with  its  history. 

Adjourned  to  East  Park  on  the  31st  instant,  at 
1  o'clock  p.  M. 


CALIFORNIA. 

ALAMEDA. 

Transcript,  Aug.  21:  At  the  Wharf. — The 
"Cicero"  has  sailed  from  Oakland  wharf  for 
Liverpool  laden  down  to  the  guards  with  wheat. 
"Offerton"  also  has  a  full  belly  of  grain,  and 
wi!l  leave  at  an  early  day.  On  Sunday  the  fine 
ship  "Pride  of  the  Port"  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
long  bridge,  from  Boston,  with  a  miscellane- 
ous cargo.  Already  she  is  loading  with  wheat 
for  Liverpool,  and  will  probably  sail  on  Thurs- 
day of  the  present  week.  She  will  carry  hence 
no  less  than  1,700  tons  of  wheat. 

Yesterday  the  good  ship  "Fleetford"  came 
into  the  berth  just  previously  vacated  at  the 
foot  of  Oakland  wharf  by  the  barque  "Offer- 
ton."  The  latter  has  just  sailed  for  Liverpool 
with  a  full  cargo  of  wheat.  The  "Fleetford" 
was  built  in  Liverpool.  She  is  of  1,104  tons 
burden.  This  is  her  fifth  voyage  to  this  port. 
She  came  last  from  Newcastle,  N.  S.  W., 
with  1,4G0  tons  of  coal.  She  is  now  loading 
with  wheat,  and  expects  to  sail  with  1,750  tons 
aboard,  on  Tuesday  of  next  week. 

The  Staff  of  Life. — No  less  than  7,000 
sacks  of  wheat  were  piled  up  at  Oakland  wharf 
yesterday   afternoon. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

Gazette,  Aug.  24:  Grain  Burned. — About 
11  o'cl  ock  Thursday  forenoon  some  men  en- 
gaged in  pressing  hay  on  the  farm  of  Messrs. 
Kirkwood  and  Gay,  near  Clayton,  discovered 
that  a  pile  of  lately  threshed  straw  was  on  fire, 
in  the  field  near  by.  Giving  the  alarm,  they 
ran  immediately  to  the  spot,  where  they  were 
soon  joined  by  others,  and  with  great  exertion 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  fire;  but  not 
until  it  had  extended  to  a  straw  covered  pile  of 
sacked  wheat,  of  which  about  a  ton  was  so 
badly  burned  as  to  be  worthless.  Another  pile 
of  sacked  wheat,  covered  with  straw,  was  with 
great  difficulty  saved,  and  had  the  fire  got  five 
minutes  further  start  before  discovery,  none  of 
the  grain  could  have  been  saved.  The  origin 
of  the  fire  is  unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  from  matches,  carelessly  dropped 
by  some  of  the  threshers,  and  ignited  by  the 
sun,  as  Mr.  Kirkwood  passed  the  spot  shortly 
before  the  fire  was  discovered,  and  can  imagine 
no  other  way  in  which  it  could  have  occurred. 

Hurry  up  the  Entries. — But  one  entry  has 
yet  been  made  in  competition  for  the  Agricultu- 
ral Society's  premiums  for  Farms,  Orchards, 
Gardens  and  Vineyards.  There  ought  to  be  a 
number  of  competitors  for  each  of  these  pre- 
miums; but  unless  the  entries  are  soon  made 
there  will  not  be  time  for  the  Visiting  Com- 
mittee to  make  their  examinations  before  the 
Fair,  which  will  open  in  two  weeks  from  next 
Monday. 

Point  of  Timber  Farmers'  Club.  —  We 
learn  from  the  Antioch  Ledger,  that  a  meeting 
was  to  have  been  held  last  Saturday  at  the 
Point  of  Timber  School-house  for  the  organi- 
zation of  a  Farmers'  Club. 

FRESNO. 

Expositor,  Aug.  21:  Good  Yield.— We  learn 
that  Captain  Fisher  and  L.  L.  Witt,  who  live 
some  seven  miles  below  Millerton,  on  the  San 
Joaquin  river,  sowed  seven  sacks  of  wheat 
which  yielded  25,000  pounds  of  clear  wheat; 
fifteen  bushels  of  chicken-feed  and  two  tons  of 
hay.  The  seed  was  raised  in  the  mountains 
last  year,  and  threshed  out  by  Indians,  being 
perfectly  tree  from  all  other  kinds  of  seed. 
This  land  was  plowed  just  as  deep  again  as  that 
of  their  neighbors,  and  yielded  almost  three 
times  as  much,  thus  proving  that  where  the 
ground  is  plowed  deep  the  grain  yields  more 
abundantly.  It  appears  that  they  ruined  as 
much  from  fifteen  acres  as  their  neighbors  did 
from  forty.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  our 
farmers  to  cultivate  less  land  and  work  it  more 
thoroughly.  Some  of  our  farmers  seem  to 
think  that  the  more  acres  cultivated  the  more 
grain  they  will  be  able  to  harvest,  and  so  they 
will,  providing  they  cultivate  the  soil  thorough- 


ly, but  not  so,  when  the  soil  is  worked,  as  in 
a  majority  of  cases  in  this  State — just  scratched 
over.     To   successfully   farm,  you   must   plow 
deep. 
MONTEREY. 

Democrat,  Aug.  24:  Grain  Stacks  Burnt. — 
Tuesday  night,  six  grain  stacks,  belonging  to 
Alexander  Frazier,  and  standing  in  his  field  at 
the  Laguna  Seca,  were  set  fire  to;  the  work  be- 
ing evidently  that  of  an  incendiary,  as  they 
were  distributed  about  the  field  several  hun- 
dred yards  apart.  We  hear  that  upon  subse- 
quent search  fresh  tracks  of  horses  were  fouud 
in  the  gulch  next  the  field,  across  it,  and 
around  the  sites  of  the  stacks,  and  were  thence 
followed  to  a  certain  house.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  severest  punishment  may  overtake  the 
perpetrator  of  the  scoundrelly  act. 
MARIPOSA. 

Gazette,  Aug.  23:  "Bio  Joe."— This  is  the 
name  of  a  famous  grizzley  that  roams  at  will  in 
the  mountains  this  side  of  the  Ybsemite  Val- 
ley. His  principal  stamping  ground  appears 
to  be  a  belt  of  country  between  Little  Yose- 
mite  and  Empire  Camp.  According  to  all  ac- 
counts he  is  one  of  the  largest  of  his  species. 
Parties  who  have  measured  his  track  say  it  is 
fully  eighteen  inches  in  width.  A  number  of 
men,  who  have  made  hunting  grizzleys  a  busi- 
ness for  several  seasons,  have  seen  the  mon- 
ster, but  concluded  they  did  not  want  him!  In 
other  words,  they  were  "not  for  Joe."  "Big 
[Joe"  is  an  immense  devourer  of  huckleberries 
and  choke  cherries,  hence  an  agricultural  note 
of  the  above.— Ed.] 
NEVADA. 

Republican,  Aug.  22:  First  Bee  Tree 
Found. — A  few  days  ago,  Jake  Cross,  in  going 
to  Lake  Tahoe,  saw  a  number  of  honey  bees  in 
the  woods.  As  such  insects  are  unknown,  or 
at  least  a  great  rarity  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Sierra  Nevadas,  Mr.  Cross  mentioned  the 
occurence  to  his  father,  Isaac  Cross,  who  is  an 
old  been  hunter.  The  old  gentleman  left  for 
the  locality  on  Monday  with  his  bee  hunting 
material,  and  in  a  short  time  succeeded  in  find- 
ing a  large  swarm  of  bees  in  a  large  fir  tree  about 
ninety  feet  from  the  ground.  From  appear- 
ances they  were  sufficient  in  number  to  make 
half  a  dozen  ordinary  swarms.  This  we  under- 
stand is  the  first  bee  tree  found  in  this  section. 
These  bees  lound  by  Mr.  Cross  are  about  half 
way  between  Truckee  and  Lake  Tahoe,  and 
must  be  about  7,000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  honey  dew  in  this 
section,  an  article  of  food  of  which  bees  are 
fond. 
SANTA    BARBARA. 

Press,  Aug.  24:  Don't  Need  It. — Mr.  H.  G. 
Crane  informs  us  that  the  orange  tree  does  not 
need  irrigation  here,  unless  it  was  raised  by  ir- 
rigation. He  has  demonstrated  the  correct- 
ness of  his  views  on  his  place  in  the  upper  part 
of  town,  near  the  Lincoln  House,  and  does  not 
speak  of  a  theory  only.  Certainly  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  case  which  makes 
Mr.  Crane's  view  seem  unreasonable  or  doubt- 
ful, and  his  experiment  is  well  worth  examina- 
tion. 

Workmen  Needed. — The  improvements  now 
going  forward  in  Santa  Barbara  make  but  slow 
progress,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  laborers  and 
mechanics.  Men  have  been  obliged  to  tele- 
graph to  San  Francisco  for  mechanics  in  order 
to  get  work  done  at  all.  Laborers  are  in  es- 
pecial demand.  This  indicates  very  plainly 
the  extent  and  value  of  the  new  buildings  now 
going  up  in  this  place. 
SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Independent,  Aug.  24:  New  Warehouse. — 
R.  H.  Potter  has  commenced  the  erection  of 
a  mammoth  warehouse  on  the  south  side  of 
Mormon  slough.  This  building  will  be  of 
brick,  rat  and  fire  proof,  202%x202  feet  and  15 
feet  high  in  the  clear.  There  will  be  twelve 
openings  in  the  building  and  two  railroad 
tracks  running  through  it;  also  two  tramways 
leading  from  the  building  to  the  water,  across  a 
wharf  110  feet  wide.  A.  M.  Gray,  of  San 
Francisco,  formerly  of  Stockton,  is  the  con- 
tractor. The  building  will  be  completed  by 
the  15th  of  October,  and  is  of  the  capacity  of 
14,000  tons. 

More  Room. — Our  new  wharf  accommoda- 
tions double  the  facilities  for  loading  and  un- 
loading grain  and  merchandise,  but  are  still 
crowded,  and  will  be  more  so  in  the  future,  as 
grain  receipts  increase.  We  should  have  at 
least  1,000  feet  of  additional  wharf  below  the 
Eureka  warehouse,  but  we  presume  our  city 
fathers  think  they  have  done  enough  on  wharf 
building  for  this  year. 

Under  Way. — Peters  &  Stewart's  new  ware- 
house, on  the  Levee,  is  being  pushed  forward 
very  rapidly,  and  will  be  finished  in  the  shortest 
time  possible.  It  is  of  the  capacity  of  4,000 
tons. 

Wheat. — Twenty-one  car  loads  of  wheat 
were  brought  to  the  Centre  street  depot  this 
morning.  It  belongs  to  various  farmers,  and 
will  mostly  go  into  store. 

SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY. 

Mercury,  Aug.  22:  Rare  Trees. — On  Mrs. 
Henslcy's  beautiful  grounds,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  city,  may  be  seen  several  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  fragrant  magnolia  tree,  some  of 
which  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  hight. 
They  thrive  finely,  blossoming  throughout  the 
summer.  The  blossoms  are  a  pure  white,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  dinner  plate.  One  of  them 
placed  in  a  mom  is  sufficient   to  fill    the    whole 

house  witli  delightful  fragrance.  These  beauti- 
ful tropical  treeB  should  be  more  generally  cul- 
tivated by  our  citizens.  Upon  Mrs.  Hcnsley's 
grounds  may  also  be  seen  a  fino  hickory  tree — 
known  in  the  Atlantic  States  as  "  shagbark," — 
said  to  be  the  only  tree  of  the  kind  in  the  State. 


Like  most  of  the  native  forest  trees  of  the  East, 
transplanted  in  our  soil,  the  leaves  and  nuts  of 
this  tree  are  twice  the  size  of  the  Eastern  shag- 
bark.  She  has  also  several  coffee  trees  which 
are  growing  finely,  together  with  many  other 
rare  trees,  plants  and  flowers,  that  are  foreign 
to  most  of  our  ornamental  grounds. 

A  Suggestion. — A  friend  suggests  that  there 
ought  to  be  an  alternate  Committee  appointed 
on  the  dinner  question  at  our  approaching  Fair, 
for  the  reason  that  the  regular  Committee  will 
probably  "  weaken  "  before  they  get  around. 
The  dinners,  from  their  sameness,  will  naturally 
tire  the  Committee  towards  the  last,  and  they 
will  hanker  for  a  change.  In  other  words,  they 
will  be  apt  to  lose  their  relish  to  an  extent  that 
may  warp  their  judgments  in  the  matter  of  giv- 
ing the  awards.  We  are  not  sure  but  that  a 
better  way  would  have  been  to  have  had  all  six 
dinners  prepared  at  different  hours  of  the  same 
day,  and  that  the  Committee  make  their  round 
of  visits  and  do  up  the  job  at  once,  confining 
their  investigations  simply  to  tasting.  But 
then  it  is  probably  too  late  now  to  change  the 
programme. 

A  Mechanical  Curiosity. — We  saw  at  Stock's 
tin-shop  Saturday  the  turbine  wheel  that  drives 
the  Los  Gatos  Flouring  Mills — the  wheel  hav- 
ing been  brought  down  for  some  little  repairs. 
This  wheel  is  only  nine  inches  in  diameter  and 
four  in  thickness.  It  is  of  brass  and  weighs 
not  more  than  eight  or  ten  pounds;  and  yet, 
under  two  hundred  feet  of  water  pressure,  it 
drives  three  sets  of  stones,  grinding  two  hun- 
dred barrels  of  flour  a-day.  When  in  motion 
it  makes  2,200  revolutions  a  minute.  It 
looks  like  a  mere  child's  toy,  but  its  power  is 
wonderful.  It  seems  that  the  perfection  of  a 
water  wheel  has  been  reached  in  this  invention. 
SIERRA. 

Messenger,  Aug.  17:  Harvest  Hands. — The 
people  of  Sierra  Valley  are  now  in  the  full  tide 
of  harvesting,  and  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of 
an  excellent  yield  of  grain.  About  the  only 
drawback  is  the  scarcity  of  hands.  A  large 
number  of  men  could  find  employment  for  the 
summer,  at  $G0  per  month  and  board,  and  even 
better  prices  are  paid  by  some.  A  party  of  men 
are  now  in  the  valley  with  a  header,  cutting 
grain.  If  we  mistake  not  this  is  the  first  season 
one  of  these  machineshasbeen  employed  there. 

The  hay  crop  is  reported  very  good  this  sea- 
son. We  noted  a  few  days  since,  one  of  the 
Price  hay  presses  en  route  for  that  locality. 

It  is  a  little  surprising  that  some  of  the  enter- 
prising dairymen  of  Sierra  Valley  do  not  estab- 
lish a  depot  in  Downieville,  where  fresh  butter 
may  always  be   obtained.     It   would   certainly 

pay- 

STANISLAUS. 

Modesto  News,  Aug.  22 :  Agricultural  So- 
ciety Meeting. — The  officers  and  directors  of 
the  Stanislaus  County  Agricultural  Society  held 
a  meeting  at  the  Ross  House  last  Saturday. 
On  motion  the  office  of  Chas.  Beauchamp,  A. 
C.  Ayers  and  A.  S.  Fulkreth,  as  Directors,  were 
declared  vacant.  J.  D.  Spencer  tendered  his 
resignation  as  Treasurer  of  the  Society  which 
was  accepted,  and  J.  J.  McEwen  elected  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  F.  H.  Ross,  B.  D.  Garner  and 
A.  H.  Davis  were  elected  as  Directors  to  fill  va- 
cancies. Geo.  Schell  and  J.  D.  Spencer  were 
elected  honorary  members.  On  motion  it  was 
decided  that  the  next  annual  County  Fair  be 
held  at  Modesto,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  the 
8th  day  of  October,  and  continuing  for  four 
days.  J.  D.  McKennawas  elected  Correspond- 
ing Secretary.  The  following  named  gentle- 
men were  appointed  a  Committee  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions: F.  H.  Ross,  B.  D.  Garner  and  A. 
H.  Davis.  The  meeting  adjourned  until  Sat- 
urday, the  24th  inst.  Over  $500  was  subscrib- 
ed by  citizens  before  the  adjournment. 
TULARE. 

Delta,  Aug.  22 :  Bio  Beet.— Mr  J.  H.  Mur- 
ray, of  Yokohl,  has  presented  us  with  a  big 
beet,  the  seed  of  which  was  sown  last  spring, 
and,  though  not  fully  grown,  weighs  a  little 
over  thirty  pounds.  The  patch  in  which  it 
grew  and  which  could  boast  of  others  still 
larger,  has  not  been  cultivated  or  irrigated  since 
planting.  Some  of  the  finer  vegetable  land  in 
our  county  lies  along  the  little  coves  that  open 
and  shut  between  the  hills  of  Yokohl  Valley. 

Alfalfa. — Dr.  Henrahan  lately  showed  us  a 
patch  of  alfalfa  measuring  about  half  an  acre, 
we  should  judge,  which  had  been  cut  three,  and 
some  of  it  four  times  this  season,  since  it  was 
sown  in  the  spring.  The  yield  is  estimated  at 
about  five  tons  per  acre  to  each  cutting.  The 
grass  is  given  in  a  green  state  to  hogs,  which 
eat  it  readily  and  apparently  flourish  like  the 
famous  "green  bay  tree"  we  road  about.  One 
acre  of  such  grass  cut  and  fed  without  waste, 
would  keep  in  the  vicinity  of  two  hundred 
boats  in  fine  condition. 

Barley. — Two  fields  on  Tule  river  have  just 
been  threshed,  one  of  which  'yielded  40,  and 
the  other  50  bushels  to  the  acre. 

About  the  head  of  Yokohl  Valley,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Dr.  Henrahon's  ranch,  are  to  be  seen 
the  unmistakable  evidence  of  ancient  mining 
operations,  the  most  distinct  of  which  are 
ditches,  one  of  these  being  traceable  for  two  or 
three  miles.  Trees  of  full  growth  are  standing  in 
them,  indicating  their  origin  as  being  due  to 
an  earlier  race  than  the  Americans.  Gold  is 
found  in  the  gulches  by  punning  and  there  are 
quartz  lends  in  the  vicinity  which  bear  gold, 
lint  have  only  been  slightly  prospected  in  the 
croppings.  A  few  years  Will  perhaps  develop 
interesting  facts  concerning  this  locality. 

MONTANA. 
Independent,  August  17:  Grain  Crops. — Per- 
sons trnroti'ig  through  the  valleys  of  Montana 
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Layering  Roses. 

Roses  are  propagated  chiefly  by  cuttings, 
layers  and  beds.  Roses  grown  as  dwarfs  or 
bushes  are  the  kind  that  will  layer  advantageous- 
ly. Loosen  the  soil  about  the  plant,  then  choose 
a  good  shoot,  strip  off  a  few  leaves  from  six 
inches  to  two  feet  from  the  point  of  the  shoot, 
insert  a  sharp  knife  just  behind  an  eye,  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  shoot,  and  pass  it  carefully 
upward,  cutting  about  half  through  the  stem, 
and  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  inlength.  Open 
the  soil,  head  down  the  shoot,  and  press  it  in; 
peg  it  down  with  a  hair-pin,  or  a  bit  of  wood, 
two  or  three  inches  beneath  the  soil,  and  cover 
it  firmly.  Each  layer  should  be  tied  to  a  stake 
to  prevent  the  wind  from  disturbing  the  roots. 
June,  July,  and  August  are  the  best  for  layer- 
ing. If  the  weather  is  dry  and  hot,  water  fre- 
quently. Don't  let  the  layers  dry  up.  About 
October  and  November  they  will  be  large  enough 
to  take  away.  Cut  them  off  within  two  inches 
of  the  root,  and  transplant  them  wherever  they 
are  desired.  In  the  spring  prune  the  stem  down 
to  three  or  four  eyes,  and  they  will  bloom  finely. 

The  Chinese  method  of  layering  is  often  more 
successful  than  any  other.  At  the  end  of  July, 
or  beginning  of  August,  they  select  a  strong  shoot 
of  the  same  year's  growth,  tongue  it,  as  de- 
scribed above,  and  put  in  it  a  small  stone  to 
keep  the  split  open,  and  bind  a  handful  of 
fresh,  green  moss  around  the  tongue.  This 
must  be  kept  constantly  wet,  and  the  tiny  roots 
will  shoot  forth  into  the  moss  so  rapidly  that 
in  five  or  six  weeks  the  layer  can  be  removed 
from  the  parent-stalk.  The  roots  can  be  plant- 
ed without  disturbing  the  moss,  and  fine  plants 
are  thus  procured. 

Cuttings  of   Roses. 

Cuttings  of  the  hardy  kind  of  roses  will  strike 
easily  in  July  and  August.  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
Chinese,  and  Bourbon,  with  all  the  other  kinds, 
will  grow  steadily  if  the  cutting  has,  what  gard- 
eners term,  a  heel;  that  is,  cut  off  close  to  the 
old  wood.  Three,  four,  or  even  six  eyes  can  be 
left  above  ground.  Plant  them,  it  is  recom- 
mended, in  wet  sand.  A  dozen  cuttings  can  be 
set  an  inch  apart,  close  to  the  pot;  and  the  sand 
should  not  be  allowed  to  dry  at  all.  If  covered 
with  a  "  cloche,"  or  hand-glass,  a  moist  tem- 
perature will  be  kept  up,  and,  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  they  will  commence  to  grow. 

Arrangement  of  Flowers. 

Of  all  the  various  mistakes  made  by  persons 
in  arranging  flowers,  the  commonest  is  that  of 
putting  too  many  into  a  vase ;  and  next  to  that, 
is  the  mistake  of  putting  too   great  a  variety  of 
colors  in  one  bouquet.  Every  flower  in  a  group 
should  be  clearly  distinguishable  and  determin- 
able without  pulling  the  nosegay  to  pieces;  the 
calyx  of  a  clove  pink  should  never  be  hid  by  be- 
ing plunged  into  the  head  of  white  phlox,  how- 
ever  well   the   colors  may   look.     Sweet  peas 
never  look  so  well  in  the  hands   as  they  do  on 
the  boughs  over  which  they  climb,  because  they 
cannot  be  carried  without  crowding  them ;  but 
put  them  lightly  into  a  vase  with  an  equal  num- 
ber of  mignonette;  or,  rather,  ornament  a  vase 
half  full  of  mignonette,  with  a  few   blooms  of 
sweet  peas,  and   you  get  a  charming  effect,  be- 
cause you  follow  the   natural   arrangement   by 
avoiding  crowding  of   the  blooms,  and   putting 
them  with  the  green  foliage  which  they  want  to 
set  them  off.     Pew  people  are  aware  until  they 
try  it,  how  easy  it  is  to   spoil   such  a  pleasing 
combination  as  this;  a  piece  of   calceoria,  scar- 
let geranium,  or  blue  salvia,    would   ruin  it  ef- 
fectually.   Such  decided  colors  as  these  require 
to  be  grouped  in  another  vase,  and   should  not 
even  be  placed  on  the   same   table   with   sweet 
peas.  They  also  require  a  much  larger  prepon- 
derance of  foliage  than  is  wanted  by   flowers  of 
more  delicate  colors.  It  is  unquestionably  diffi- 
cult to  resist  the  temptation  of  "just  putting 
in  "  this  or  that  flower,  because  "  it  is  such  a 
beauty ;"  a  beauty  it  may  be — and  so  may  be  an 
apricot — but  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  basin 
of  green  pea  soup!  There  is  at  least  one  proper 
place  for  every  flower;  then  let  every  flower  be 
in  its  proper  place. — London  Gardener. 

Grafting  Geraniums. — Many  of  the  new 
Zonal  Geraniums  are  wonderfully  slow  growers 
on  their  own  roots,  requiring  two  or  three  years 
to  obtain  a  good,  showy  plant.  Among  the 
plant-leafed  sorts  there  are  plenty  of  strong, 
vigorous  growers.  I  am  using  these  for  stocks 
upon  which  to  graft  more  delicate  kinds.  Graft- 
ing Geraniums  has  been  practiced  but  very  little 
in  this  country,  but  I  think  that  when  our  gard- 
eners learn  its  value  they  will  be  extensively 
used  for  the  slow  growing  but  elegant  Zonal 
varieties.  Even  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
good  supply  of  good  strong  cuttings,  grafting 
the  weaker  sorts  upon  the  stronger  will  be  found 
of  considerable  value  to  the  commercial  florist. 


A  New  Empire.— Our  West 

'  Westward,  the  Star  of  Empire  takes  its  Way." 


Fruit  Drying. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  fruit  can  be  dried  in 
California  more  profitably  by  natural  or  artifi- 
cial heat.  A  fnrit-drying  furnace  lately  invent- 
ed by  a  Mr.  Alden,  received  much  praise  in  a 
late  agricultural  convention  at  Savannah, 
Georgia.  This  furnace  was  thirty  feet  high, 
and  five  feet  square  inside,  and  had  an 
endless  vertical  chain  running  down  in  each 
corner.  On  these  chains,  at  intervals  of 
nine  inches,  were  placed  sieves  or  frames,  each 
holding  half  a  bushel  of  fruit  to  be  dried.  The 
chains  descend  nearly  a  foot  in  ten  minutes,  so 
that  each  frame  would  pass  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  in  three  hours;  and  in  that  period  the 
fruit  is  dried.  A  blast  of  air  heated  to  165° 
Fahrenheit  is  blown  by  steam  into  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace,  and  as  it  passes  upwards  it  be- 
comes saturated  with  moisture  and  grows  cool- 
er. The  fruit  prepared  in  this  manner  is  repre- 
sented to  be  much  superior  in  flavor  to  the 
common  article.  The  current  of  air  and  the 
heat  are  no  doubt  very  beneficial,  but  the  steam 
eneine  puts  the  device  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  farmer,  and  perhaps  he  could  attain 
the  same  object  by  building  a  furnace  or  chim- 
ney of  glass  against  the  sunny  side  of  his 
house,  painted  white.  Such  a  chimney  open 
above  and  below,  on  hot  summer  days  would 
carry  a  strong  draught,  and  would  probably 
dry  fruit  much  more  rapidly  than  roofs  or  light 
board  platforms,  were  the  air  currents  have 
little  chance  to  pass.  If  the  current  of  air  is 
not  strong  enough,  a  stove  with  a  pipe  running 
to  the  top  of  the  furnace  will  furnish  draft  as 
well  as  heat. — Alia. 

Grafting  into  Grafts. — Mr.  Stepheos  Adams 
writes  to  the  Oermantown  Telegraph  in  relation 
to  the  influence  between  the  stock  and  graft, 
thus:  My  Monster  Pippin  was  grafted  near  the 
ground  about  thirty-five  years  ago;  it  soon  be- 
gan to  bear  superb  fruit  large  and  fair,  excel- 
lent for  cooking,  but  too  tart  to  eatraw.  About 
twenty  years  ago  I  sawed  off  five  of  the  limbs 
and  grafted  with  a  sweet  apple  called  the 
Ha!  Boy.  Soon  the  McMister  Pippin  grew  mild- 
er and  continued  to  grow  milder  until  it  has 
become  a  sweet  apple,  though  the  Ha!  Boy  is 
not  so  sweet  as  formerly. 

Being  dissatisfied  with  the  fruit  of  my  Jar- 
gonelle and  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  I  a  few  years 
ago  cut  off  most  of  the  limbs  and  grafted 
both  with  Clapp's  Favorite;  they  have  com- 
menced to  bear  and  those  of  the  Jargonelle  are 
two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  those  on  the 
Vicar,  and  some  of  the  fruit  from  the  Jagonelle 
tree  rotted  to  the  core,  as  the  Jargonelle  fruit 
was  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

Influence  of  Warm,  Dry  Seasons.— Warm 
dry  seasons  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth 
and  ripening  of  fruits  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion. This  fact  is  instanced  in  the  climate  of 
California,  where  fruit  grows  to  the  greatest 
perfection.  Eastern  horticultural  writers  are 
suggesting  that  fruit  growers  there  should  learn 
an  important  lesson  from  this  experience,  and 
profit  by  it  in  thorough  drainage  of  all  lands 
set  to  (rait,  or  that  are  about  to  be  set  apart  to 
this  purpose. 

Fruit  in  Oregon.— The  Willamette  Farmer 
of  Oregon,  says:  "The  fruit  crop  this  season  is 
light,  many  orchards  hardly  bearing  enough  for 
family  use.  In  many  localities  the  frost  killed 
large  apple  trees;  even  town  raspberries  and 
blackberries  are  much  injured." 


Odors  of  Plants.— White  flowers,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  are  more  odoriferous  than  plants  of 
any  other  color.  Next  comes  red,  then  blue, 
after  which,  in  the  same  order,  may  be  recorded 
violet,green,  orange,  brown  and  peach. 


Tough.  —  The  Santa  Barbara  Times 
vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  following:  A 
singular  accident  occurred  one  day  last 
week,  in  which  James  M.  Short  came  near 
losing  his  life.  As  Mr.  Short  was  work- 
ing on  a  side  hill  on  his  place,  an  immense 
watermelon,  weighing  86  pounds,  broke 
loose  from  the  vine  and  came  thundering 
down  the  hill  in  his  direction.  He  endeav- 
ored to  escape  from  its  track,  but  was 
prevented  by  becoming  entangled  in  the 
vines.  On  came  the  melon  with  fearful 
velocity,  and  striking  Mr.  Short,  threw 
him  to  the  earth  and  rolled  over  his  pros- 
trate body.  By  the  most  singular  fortune 
he  escaped  with  his  life,  and  with  only  a 
severe  injury  to  his  legs. 

Beet  Sugar.  —  The  Sonoma  Democrat 
says  that  a  Mr.  Hixon,  who  resides  near 
Santa  Rosa,  has  been  experimenting  with 
beet  sugar.  He  determined  to  experiment 
with  the  root  himself,  and  test  their  sac- 
charine quality.  He  cut  up  and  put  into 
a  common  boiler  about  80  pound  of  beets, 
boiled  them  down  and  procured  ten  pounds 
of  sugar,  of  excellent  quality,  a  specimen 
of  which  may  be  seen  at  our  office.  It  is, 
of  course,  in  a  crude  state,  but  is  well 
grained.  Considering  the  rude  manner  in 
which  it  was  reduced,  we  think  the  result 
remarkable,  not  only  as  to  product  but  as 
to  quality. 

Give  work  rather  than  alms  to  the  poor.  The 
former  drives  out  indolence,  the  latter  indus- 
try. 


It  is  usual  in  the  infancy  of  cities,  states, 
and  nations,  for  their  peoples  to  take  hopeful 
views  of  the  future,  and  to  picture  to  them- 
selves in  bright  colors,  their  coming  wealth, 
power  and  glory.  San  Franciscans  are  not  ex- 
empt from  the  pardonable  pride,  accordingly 
the  literary  world  is  flooded  from  time  to  time 
with  enthusiastic  prophecies  of  the  future  of 
their  city — the  Queen  city  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Trade,  and  trade  alone  is  to  make  us  rich  and 
great,  and  to  make  our  name  as  well  known 
throughout  the  lands  of  earth,  as  was  Tyre  and 
Carthage  of  old,  or  Venice  and  Genoa  of  more 
modern  fame.  The  prevailing  idea  seems  to 
have  been  that  the  westward  flow  of  the  human 
tide  was  arrested  by  the  broad  waters  of  the 
Pacific — '  'thus  far  shall  those  go  and  no  further. ' ' 
It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  those  seers  that  the 
future  of  that  vast  group  of  islands,  the  Indo 
Chinese  Archipelago  was  inextricably  bound 
up  with  our  own.  There  lies  a  seat  of  future 
empire, — our  west.  The  human  flow  will 
not  be  arrested  on  this  Pacific  Coast,  in  a  few 
years  as  in  the  past  the  cry  will  still  be,— The 
West!  the  West!  In  a  score  of  years,  the 
thousand  and  one  islands  lying  between  China, 
India  and  Australia,  will  be  full  of  American 
trading  posts,  the  nuclei  of 

Vast  and  Mighty  Cities. 
Founded  by  San  Francisco,  and  peopled  by 
American  citizens.  Already  the  movement 
has  began.  Honolulu  is  our  first  outpost,  a 
large,  flourishing  and  thoroughly  American 
city.  It  already  rules,  and  will  continue  to 
rule,  the  destinies  of  the  Hawaiian  Archipelago. 
Ere  long  the  semblance  of  subjection  to  the 
nature  authority  will  be  cast  off,  and  the  con- 
federated islands  peopled  by  a  population  ini 
the  main,  Caucasian,  will  be  known  as  the 
Hawaiian  Republic.  In  China  and  Japan  the 
settlements  of  the  great  trading  nations,  from 
the  proximity  of  this  city,  must  be  filled  by 
an  American  trading  population  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  a  European.  Great  cities  will  grow  up 
beside  Yokohama,  Yeddo,  Canton,  Shanghai, 
etc.,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  them  that 
did  Golata  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Genoese 
trading  city  to  Constantinople.  As  civilization 
advances,  the  West  recedes.  First  it  was  found 
at  the  Alleghanies,  then  the  Mississippi  made 
its  bounds,  the  Rocky  mountains  next  raised 
their  snowy  crests — an  insurmountable  bar- 
rier— there  was  the  West,  when  lo  they  were 
scaled,  and  the  explorer  from  the  summits  of 
their  mighty  passes,  looking  in  imagination 
towards  the  Pacific,  exclaimed,  "There  is  the 
West!"  And  now  the  West  becomes  the  East. 
The  fertile  and  beautiful  islands  lying  between 
the  tropics  and  between  two  great  oceans  invite 
us  onward.  They  have  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  23,000,000,  as  great  as  the  whole  of  the 
Union  thirty  vears  back,  a  population  far  more 
enterprising  than  that  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  one  that  would  want  for  more  of  the  manu- 
factured goods  with  which  we  could  supply 
them.  If  an  American  city  having  one-third 
of  the  whole  population  of  these  islands  has 
grown  up  there  in  twenty  years,  it  is  not  out- 
side of  the  bounds  of  probability  that  the 
population  of  the  American  trading  settle- 
ments in  the  Indo-Chinese  archipelago  will 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  their  present  pop- 
ulation, that  Honolulu  does  that  of  the  Hawa- 
iian group  now.  These  settlements  are  certain 
to  be  made.  We  will  not  long  remain  content 
with  lines  of  steamships  to  China  and  Japan, 
we  must  have  them  to  Batavia  and  the  Spice 
Islands. 

Population  aud  Settlement 

Will  follow.  At  first  it  will  consist  entirely  of 
traders  and  their  dependents,  but  afterwards  an 
agricultural  one  will  follow,  such  an  one  as  that 
which  has  filled  the  Southern  Gulf  States  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  greater  part  of  these 
islands  is  still  open  to  settlement.  Java  and 
Sumatra  are  the  only  ones  having  a  population 
at  all  in  proportion  to  their  extent.  Even  then 
it  is  not  more  than  one-half  the  density  of  that 
of  New  York,  and  only  one-twelfth  of  the  den- 
sity of  that  of  England.  The  largest  and 
most  fertile  of  the  islands  are   as  sparsely  peo- 

Eled  as  the  western  plains,  and  are  occupied 
y  wild  and  savage  tribes  who  have  not  the  re- 
motest idea  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
Borneo,  as  large  as  the  New  England  and  Mid- 
dle States,  has  only  a  thin  fringe  of  mixed 
Malay  and  Chinese  civilization  on  its  coast,  and 
an  equally  thin  Dyak  one  in  the  interior. 
Papua,  containing  nearly  half  a  million  square 
miles,  equal  in  extent  to  one-third  the  country 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  is  thinly  inhabited  by  a 
savage  race,  and  is  as  much  open  to  settlement 
as  were  the  great  prairies  of  the  west  half  a  cen- 
tury since. 

The  Natural  Productions 
Of  these  islands  are  the  choicest  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Rice,  sugar,  spices,  camphor,  ivory, 
the  sago,  palm,  coffee,  beautiful  and  use- 
ful woods,  gold,  antimony,  tea  and  pearls 
abound.  In  making  settlements  in  these 
islands  and  in  developing  their  resources,  we 
we  will  be  providing  new  outlets  for  our  com- 
merce and  population.     Wheat  does  not  grow 


there,  and  wool  cannot  be  grown,  the  traders 
and  other  settlers,  therefore,  will  have  to  be 
supplied  with  breadstuffs  and  woolen  goods 
from  the  Pacific  coast  forever.  If  thoroughly 
peopled,  these  islands  would  support  ten  times 
their  present  population,  so  that  the  work  of 
development  in  them  will  go  on  for  another 
half  century.  American  settlement  from  the 
Pacific  slope  will  develop  them  as  English  and 
Spanish  settlement  has  developed  America 
and  Australia,  and  with  similar  results.  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  colonies  developed  English 
and  Spanish  commerce.  England's  commer- 
cial importance  began  on  the  day  the  first  col- 
ony was  settled  in  Virginia,  and  progressed 
from  that  time  till  this  hour,  and  has  grown 
precisely  as  has  grown  the  United  States  and 
the  colonies  of  Australia.     The  history  of  all 


Great  Colonizing  And  Commercial  Nations 

Is  precisely  similar.  Phoenicia  first  established 
trading  stations,  these  grew  to  be  great  cities, 
Fhi  enioittn  colonies  occupied  the  country  around 
them  and  became  the  nuclei  of  seats  of  empire. 
Greek  trading  stations  gave  birth  to  Greek 
colonization  and  Greek  power,  until  the  Greek 
cities  abroad  made  those  at  home  from  which 
they  sprung,  pale  before  them  in  wealth,  popu- 
lation and  fame,  as  if  they  were  mere  villages. 
The  history  of  the  trading  stations  established 
in  connection  with  San  Francisco  amongst  the 
islands  of  the  east  and  on  the  shores  of  China 
and  Japan  will  be  precisely  similar.  They  will 
grow  into  great  cities.  Her  rich  men  will  de- 
velope.  the  resources  of  the  country  surround- 
ing them,  and  found  American  settlements  rlose 
at  hand,  and  this  will  go  on  till  they  will  be- 
come as  thoroughly  American  as  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania.  When  that  time  comes  we  will 
be  the  grand  centre  towards  which  the  commerce 
of  a  hundred  mighty  cities  founded  by  us  will 
tend,  we.willbethe  seat  of  a  new  commercial  em- 
pire which  shall  cast  all  those  that  have  ever 
flourished  in  the  past  far  into  the  shade.  The 
stream  of  population  will  flow  westward  still, 
till  to  the  new  colonies  founded  by  us  we  shall 
seem  as  far  east  as  does  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia to  an  inhabitant  of  the  Pacific  slope. 
Wealth,  commerce,  enterprise  and  population 
still  find  their  way  west.     Westward  ho ! 


Raisin  Manufacture. 

H.  T.  Baiker,  Pleasant  Valley,  Solano 
county,  contemplates  entering  upon  the 
manufacture  of  raisins  quite  extensively 
this  season.  He  has  experimented  in 
the  production  of  raisins  for  two  years 
past,  and  is  satisfied  that  he  can  put  into 
market  an  article  in  no  way  inferior  to  the 
Malaga  raisins.  He  will  commence  drying 
Muscat  and  Tokay,  and  expects  to  realize 
twenty  cents  per  pound,  as  pains  will  be 
taken  to  box  the  fruit  nicely  instead  of 
throwing  it  into  market  in  old  sacks,  candy 
boxes  and  anything  that  will  hold,  as  has 
been  the  custom  very  generally  with  oth- 
ers. It  takes  three  pounds  of  grapes  to 
give  one  pound  of  raisins,  which  is  about 
equal  to  the  best  price  obtained  for  any 
considerable  lot  of  foreign  grapes.  As 
proof  that  his  foreign  grapes  are  of  su- 
perior quality,  it  may  be  stated  that  he 
recently  sold  eight  or  ten  tons  of  them  at 
S100  per  ton.  He  is  now  having  0  drying 
house  constructed  of  capacity  to  dessicate 
a  ton  of  grapes  at  one  time.  The  climate 
of  Pleasant  Valley  is  particularly  favorable 
to  the  -cultivation  of  fruit  and  the  products 
of  the  vine.  Mr.  Barker  having  picked  four 
crops  of  grapes  from  the  same  vines  in  one 
year.  As  one  crop  ripens  another  crop  is 
coming  forward  and  last  year  he  picked 
grapes  from  his  vines  on  Christmas  day. 
Some  of  his  vines  from  which  the  grapes 
have  recently  been  picked  are  again  in 
blossom.  He  will  have  this  year  about 
one  hundred  tons  of  grapes,  mostly  of  for- 
eign varieties,  and  has  been  shipping  them 
to  market  for  about  a  month. 


Chiccoet.  — The  firm  of  Schrieber  & 
Howell,  at  Rontier's  Station,  on  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley  Railroad,  have  about  sev- 
enty acres  planted  in  chiccory,  and  expect 
to  obtain  fifteen  or  twenty  tons  to  the 
acre.  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  re- 
quisite quantity  of  seed  as  early  in  the 
season  as  was  desirable,  and  hence  several 
acres  of  plants  were  destroyed  by  a  species 
of  black  bug,  which  settled  upon  them  be- 
fore they  had  obtained  substantial  growth. 
The  works  are  quite  large,  comprising  a 
drying  platform,  100  by  50  feet  in  dimen- 
sions; two  cast-iron  roasters,  operated  by 
steam,  and  capable  of  roasting  500  pounds 
each  at  one  time,  and  a  full  complement  of 
grinding  and  other  machinery. 

Stubble  Pasture. — The  value  of  stubble 
fields  for  pasturage  during  our  rainless 
summer  and  fall  months,  is  just  beginning 
to  be  appreciated.  Until  the  rains  wash  out 
the  nutriment  or  rots  it,  the  straw  and 
leaves  that  scatter  and  fall  upon  the  ground 
are  remarkable  hearty  food  for  all  kinds  of 
stock.  We  have  seen  horses  and  milk  cows 
not  only  hold  their  own,  but  improve  in 
flesh,  running  on  dry  stubble  that  an  Eas- 
tern farmer  would  only  think  fit  to  starve 
an  animal  on. 
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How  the  Air  Gives  Health  and  How 
it  Causes  Sickness. 

A  Popular  Lecture  by  Dr.  Lender. 

[Translated  from  the  German  for  the  Press] 

[Although  some  of  the  propositions  assumed 
in  the  following  remarks  have  not  yet  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  scientific  world,  yet,  as  they  are 
popular  in  tone,  and  decidedly  progressive  and 
suggestive  in  character,  we  have  no  doubt  our 
readers  will  feel  an  interest  in  their  perusal, 
and  derive  profit  from  the  views  therein  set 
forth. 1 

It  is  an  old-time  experience  that  the  open, 
unccmfied  air  has  a  favorable  influence  on  sick 
organisms — improves  the  appearance,  makes 
the  muscles  firmer;  it  is  also  a  general  expe- 
rience that  staying  constantly  in  enclosed 
spaces,  and  even  by  staying  a  considerable 
length  of  time  in  our  best  houses,  paleness  of 
countenace,  weakness  and  impaired  power  of 
withstanding  chilly  atmosphere,  are  induced, 
and  the  health  finally  is  seriously  impaired. 

We  naturally  ask  how  it  is  possible  that  a 
body,  which  appears  always  so  much  the  same 
as  the  air  inside  and  outside  of  our  dwellings, 
can  have  so  different,  indeed  directly  opposite 
effects. 

Different  effects  on  our  bodies  can  only  be 
produced  by  different  substances  which  it 
has  taken  up.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  air  in- 
side and  outside  our  dwellings,  although  it  may 
appear  always  the  same,  always  without  color, 
taste  or  smell,  must  nevertheless  have  a  different 
composition  in  the  two  cases;  and  we  rightly 
demand  that  science  should,  if  possible,  dis- 
close to  us  this  hidden  difference. 

The  First  Proposed  Solution  of  the  Riddle. 

When  in  the  last  part  of  the  preceding  century, 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  air  is  a  mixture,  that 
it  consists  of  two  gases,  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
that  oxygen  is  the  more  important  element 
which  the  nitrogen  serves  to  dilute;  when  it 
was  found  further  that  drawing  in  the  breath 
means  merely  being  hungry  for  oxygen  and 
satisfying  this  hunger  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  body;  when  it  was  found  that  a  grown 
person  needs  for  his  existence  far  more  than 
1,000  quarts  (about  48  cubic  feet)  of  oxygen 
every  24  hours,  and  that  we  can  do  without 
oxygen  hardly  for  moments  without  danger  of 
dying  from  suffocation;  then  people  at  that 
time  called  oxygen  the  air  of  life. 

From  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  people 
thought  that  they  could  conclude  that  the  differ- 
ent effects  of  free  and  confined  air  were  due  most 
probably  to  the  presence  of  much  oxygen  and 
of  little  nitrogen  in  the  open  air,  and  of  little 
oxygen  and  of  much   nitrogen  in  confined  air. 

But  the  investigations  of  the  air  of  the  high- 
est hights  and  of  the  deepest  depths  of  the 
mountains,  fields  and  forests  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  enclosed  spaces,  crowded  theaters, 
churches  and  halls  on  the  other,  gave  a  very 
different  result  from  what  was  expected.  Every- 
where oxygen  and  nitrogen  were  found  present 
in  a  certain  fixed  proportion.  In  all  places,  at 
all  times,  under  all  conditions,  the  examination 
showed  one-fifth  oxygen  and  four-fifths  nitro- 
gen. 

The  riddle  of  the  opposite  effects  of  fire  and 
confined  air  was,  therefore,  not  solved.  That 
the  solution  was  no  easy  one  is  plain  from  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  advances 
in  science,  it  is  only  very  recently  that  the  so- 
lution has  been  found. 

A  Wonderful  Creature  in  the  Air. 

In  the  air  there  are  minute  beings,  too  small 
to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  which  are  called 
vibriones.  These  beings,  as  Pasteur  has  shown, 
are  the  only  exciters  of  putrefaction.  By  pu- 
trefaction we  mean  that  decomposition  through 
which  nitrogenous  plant  or  animal  substances 
are  changed  into  poisonous  bodies. 

If  a  vessel  is  closed  with  thick  layers  of  cot- 
ton batting,  the  essential  and  the  accidental 
gases  of  the  air — or  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
and  also  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  etc. — penetrate 
the  batting,  but  all  solid  bodies,  and  even  the 
minute  vibriones,  are  excluded.  The  result  of 
this  closing  up  of  the  vessel  by  a  substance 
which  filters  the  air  is  that  putrefaction  of  any 
object  in  the  vessel  is  prevented.  All  the  dis- 
gusting appearances  of  putrefaction  and  decay, 
which  we  see  in  the  dead  bodies  of  plants  and 
animals,  are  caused  entirely  by  these  minutest 
of  beings  and  not  by  the  gases  of  the  air.  That 
these  beings  are  organized  creatures  is  shown 
by  their  capacity  of  multiplying. 

The  vibriones,  like  all  beings  of  the  smallest 
class,  are  capable  of  limitless  growth  in  num- 
bers and  would  soon  fill  the  air  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  all  plant  and  animal  life  would  be 
ended,  were  not  in  the  great  household  of  Na- 
ture a  gas  constantly  produced  which  serves  to 
confine  the  multiplication  of  the  vibriones 
within  certain  limits. 

Now  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  the  hatching- 
place  of  the  vibriones  and  tho  air  is  the  place 
of  generation  of  that  gas  which  may  be  called 
the  deadly  enemy  of  the  vibriones  because  it 
destroys  them  whenever  it  meets  them. 
A  Wonderful  Gas  in  the  Air. 

Of  what  nature  is  this  gas  ?  It  is  an  oxygen, 
but  oxygen  of  a  higher,  nobler  kind.  The  com- 
mon oxygen,  as  we  know,  forms  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  atmosphere;  the  higher  kind  of  oxy- 
gen can  be  present  in  the  open  air  only  in  ex- 
ceedingly small  quantities  (up  to  one-ten  thou- 
sandth) because  in  its  contest  with   the  ever- 


flowing  stream    of  vibriones  it  disappears  as 
rapidly  as  it  is  made. 

The  oxygen  of  the  higher  form  is  produced  in 
large  amounts  during  thunder  storms  by  the 
flashes  of  lightning  passing  through  the  air; 
it  flows  out  of  the  green  leaves  of  plants;  it  is 
caused  by  combustion;  it  occurs  wherever  there 
is  evaporation,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of 
springs,  especially  where  salt  fluids  evaporate, 
as  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

This  excited  oxygen,  then,  appears  as  an  oxy- 
gen loaded  with  electrical  power,  an  oxygen  con- 
cealing in  itself  the  glow  of  the  sun's  ray.  It 
bears  the  same  relation  to  common  oxygen  as 
the  diamond  does  to  graphite  and  to  coal;  these 
last  three  bodies,  like  our  oxygen  varieties,  con- 
sisting of  one  and  the  same  element — carbon — 
and  having  so  different  valuable  properties  be- 
cause they  carry  bound  up  in  them  warmth  and 
electricity — or  elasticty  in  a  word — in  different 
amounts. 

What  nearer  properties  are  there  which  dis- 
tinguish excited  from  common  oxygen?  The 
first  is  denser,  one  and  a  half  times  as  heavy  as 
the  second;  nence  it  sinks  from  the  realms  of 
the  air  to  the  surface  of  the  .earth,  tho  domain 
of  the  vibriones.  It  has,  farther,  a  distinct 
odor,  (while  common  oxygen  is  odorless)  which 
is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  chlorine,  and 
from  this  odor  it  derives  its  common  name  of 
ozone.  Its  third  and  most  important  property 
is  that,  at  the  temperature  at  which  we  live,  it 
burns  up  all  bodies  except  gold,  platinum  and 
water.  This  property  is  the  weapon  with 
which  it  destroys  the  vibriones. 

That  ozone  has  the  strongest  burning  powers 
is  easily  understood  from  the  manner  of  its 
generation.  It  carries  to  a  certain  extent  into 
the  realms  of  darkness,  into  the  domains  of  the 
vibriones,  the  heat  of  the  sun's  ray,  the  con- 
suming force  of  the  lightning,  through  which 
it  is  formed  ont  of  common  oxygen.  It  is  like- 
wise easily  understood  that  it  ceases  to  exist 
separately  in  the  same  measure  that  it  gives 
out  its  inner  force,  and  that  it  can  be  found  in 
the  air  in  the  smaller  amount  the  more  vibri- 
ones rise  from  below,  from  the  earth,  to  meet 
it. 

Two  Deadly  Foes. 

Vibriones  and  ozone  cannot  exist  together, 
for  the  one  is  immediately  destroyed  by  con- 
tact with  the  other.  Where,  therefore,  vibri- 
ones are  found  in  large  numbers  no  ozone  is 
present,  and  vice  versa  where  the  ozone  is  found 
continually  the  vibriones  exist  not  at  all  or  only 
in  small  numbers. 

When  ozone  and  vibriones  contest  with  one 
another,  that  one  always  remains  the  victor 
which  has  entered  the  field  with  the  most  num- 
bers. But  the  victory  is  dearly  bought,  for  the 
loss  of  the  one  corresponds  to  an  exactly  simi- 
lar loss  of  the  other. 

There  is  then  on  the  earth  an  independent 
region  of  vibriones  ,  in  which  these  are  the  sole 
rulers  and  into  which  ozone  enters  only  in 
small  amounts  or  not  all,  and  an  independent 
region  of  ozone  into  which  the  vibriones  enter 
only  in  small  numbers  or  not  at  all.  Where 
these  two  regions  meet,  there  a  deadly  contest 
is  waged  night  and  day,  so  that  the  boundaries 
are  constantly  shifting  as  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  parties  has  the  advantage. 

The  True  Solution  of  the  Riddle. 

The  solution  of  the  riddle  of  the  opposite 
effects  of  free  and  of  confined  air  is  then  this: 
the  free  air  is  the  realm  of  ozone,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  even  our  best  houses  come  under 
the  sway  of  vibriones  which  here,  as  in  all 
spaces  under  the  earth,  have  the  mastery. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  understand  how  it  is 
that  the  vibriones  injure  the  material  condition 
and  the  functions  of  our  bodies,  but  that  the 
ozone  constitutes  a  healing  element  of  the  air; 
that  the  air  of  our  dwellings  works  with  the 
power  of  a  poison  only  through  the  vibriones, 
while  the  free  air  has  the  effect  of  a  medicine 
through  the  ozone;  a  few  facts  may  be  given 
here. 

Common  oxygen  is  entirely  inadequate  to 
destroy  vibriones  at  the  common  temperature. 
We  should  be  then  completely  defenseless 
against  the  vibriones  as  long  as  we  remained  in 
our  houses,  were  it  not  that  our  bodies  have 
the  power  to  manufacture  ozone  out  of  com- 
mon oxygen.  Through  the  chemical  processes 
which  go  on  in  our  bodies,  not  only  are  warmth 
and  motion  generated,  but  also  electrical  cur- 
rents are  caused,  and  these  last,  as  we  have 
seen,  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  ozone.  But 
the  power  of  manufacturing  ozone  decreases  as 
we  grow  older,  and  this  decrease  is  the  essen- 
tial cause  of  the  final  decay  of  our  organs. 
Again,  our  bodies  are  bnilt  up  not  directly  by 
our  food,  but  by  our  food  only  after  being  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  ozone.  We  have  facts 
which  force  us  to  conclude  that  the  building 
up  of  our  bodies — at  least  of  our  nerve  sys- 
tem— is  due  essentially  to  ozone;  and  that  de- 
cay in  old  age,  which  occurs  certainly  despite 
the  most  nourishing  food,  is  due  to  tho  defici- 
ency in  the  supply  of  ozone. 

In  our  dwellings  every  breath  which  wo  draw 
in  carries  many  vibriones  into  our  blood.  To 
destroy  these  we  use  the  ozone  manufactured 
in  our  bodies.  Thus  our  organs,  especially  tho 
blood,  muscles  and  nerves,  are  robbed  of  the 
ozone  which  they  need  so  badly,  and  it  can 
be:  easily  uiulrstood  how  deficiency  in  building 
up  our  blood  supply  causes  paleness  and  weak- 
ness. The  worse  our  dwellings  are,  the  more 
vibriones  there  are  present  and  the  more  bflju 
rious  is  it  to  remain  in  th,e  house.  The  ozone 
made  in  our  bodies  no  longer  suffices  to  de- 
stroy all  the  vibriones.  These  last  increase  in 
number  and  cause  many  forms  of  sickness 
according-  V  »be  part  of  the  body  which  they 


may  attack.    In  the  worst  cases  this  grows  so 
bad  that  the  most  serious  epidemics  arise. 

What  these  Facts  Teach  Us  fo  Do. 

The  knowledge  that  the  vibriones  work  with 
the  force  of  a  powerful  poison,  the  ozone 
acts  as  a  powerful  remedy,  gives  three  things 
to  do: 

1st.  To  shun  the  localities  where  are  decom- 
position and  putrifcation — the  strongest|realms 
of  the  vibriones — as  much  as  possible,  especial- 
ly during  epidemics. 

'2d.  To  see  that  our  houses  are  properly  ven- 
tilated, so  that  we  may  have  in  them  a  constant 
inflow  of  pure  air. 

3d.  Until  the  problem  of  perfect  ventilation 
is  solved,  to  manufacture  ozone  in  our  houses. 
It  is  to  be  recommended,  especially  in  times  of 
prevaling  sickness,  to  place  in  our  rooms  sau- 
cers filled  with  salt  water,  these  to  be  continual- 
ly warmed  or,  better,  evaporated  by  some  me- 
chanical contrivance . 

We  can  easily  ascertain  how  much  ozone  ex- 
ists in  the  atmosphere  where  we  happen  to  be. 
Strips  of  paper  saturated  with  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  potash  in  starch  paste  are  hung  up  so 
as  to  be  protected  from  the  rain  and  from  the 
direct  action  of  the  sun.  If  no  ozone  is  present 
the  paper  retains  its  color;  a  very  little  causes 
a  reddish  hue,  considerable  ozone  gives  a  beau- 
tiful blue,  and  large  amounts  color  blackish 
blue.  "Ozonometers"  are  to  be  purchased  which 
show  very  exactly  just  how  much  ozone  is 
present. 

We  have  seen  how  open  air  and  confined  air 
have  different  effects,  how  in  nature,  as  in  mor- 
als, there  is  ever  going  on  a  contest  between  an 
evil  and  a  good  spirit.  Whether  or  no  it  will 
be  possible  that  the  doctors  should  be  able  to 
replace  many  of  their  prescriptions  which  often, 
as  is  well  known,  are  poisons — it  is  not  now 
the  place  to  say.  But  one  proposition  cannot 
be  too  firmly  remembered  by  the  people,  and 
that  is  this: 

Every  breath  in  our  dwellings  begins  to  poi- 
son and  to  weaken  our  bodies;  every  breath  in 
the  pure,  free  air  begins  of  cast-out  the  poison 
and  to  strengthen  us. — N.  A.  Z. 


An  Interesting  Experiment. 

We  transfer  from  the  American  Artizan  the 
following  illustration,  which  shows  the  recip- 
rocal relation  between  bodies  which  burn  and 
bodies  which  support  combustion. 

Referring  to  the  accompanying  figure.  A 
glass  cylinder,  A,  about  18  inches  long  and  3% 


wide,  is  fitted  with  a  cork,  through  which  pass- 
es two  tubes,  one  of  which,  C,  about  %  of  an 
inch  wide  and  3  inches  long,  is  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  cork,  forming  a  perfectly  free 
communication  between  the  interior  of  the  cyl- 
inder and  the  exterior  air.  Tho  other  tube,  B, 
serves  as  a  coal-gas  supply  when  connected 
with  any  gas-tap.  A  cap,  G,  with  a  hole  in  the 
center,  is  placed  on  tho  mouth  of  the  cylinder, 
Now,  if  a  supply  of  coal-gas  be  allowed  to  is- 
sue from  the  tube,  the  gas  will  soon  fill  the 
cylinder,  and  the  excess  may  be  ignited  at  the 
top,  as  shown  at  H.  The  upward  passage  of 
the  gas  will  occasion  a  certain  amount  of 
upward  draught,  which  will  draw  in  a  small 
quantity  of  air  through  the  tube,  C.  On  care- 
fully passing  a  lighted  taper  up  this  tube,  this  air 
may  be  kindled,  and  will  continue  to  bum  <ib 
wr  frlfmitf  flame  about  four  inch"*  **- 


E.  The  upper,  exterior  flame  is  thus  coal-gas 
burning  in  air,  the  lower,  interior  flame,  air 
burning  in  coal-gas. 

But  the  experiment  may  be  pushed  still  fur- 
ther. The  interior  of  the  flame,  E,  is  hollow, 
and  contains  a  quantity  of  unconsumed  air; 
so,  if  a  small,  fine  tube,  with  a  small  flame  of 
coal-gas  burning  from  its  tip,  be  thrust  up  the 
tube.C,  it  will  continue  to  burn  in  the  flame,  E,  as 
shown  at  I.  If  pushed  beyond  the  flame,  E, 
the  flame,  I  is  at  once  extinguished,  no  oxy- 
gen being  present  in  the  cylinder,  A,  to  main- 
tain the  combustion. 

This  experiment  thus  illustrates  the  recipro- 
city existing  between  those  bodies  that  burn  and 
those  other  bodies  that  support  their  burning,and 
it  also  forms  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  all 
ordinary  flames  are  hollow,  as  if  we  consider,  as 
we  may  do,  that  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  A,  is 
simply  a  continuation  of  the  hollow  portion  of 
the  flame,  H,  we  have  three  flames,  each  one 
burning  in  the  hollow  cone  of  another. 

How  to  File  a  Saw. 

The  grand  secret  of  putting  any  saw  in  the 
best  possible  cutting  order  consists  in  filing  the 
teeth  at  a  given  angle  to  cut  rapidly  and  of  a 
uniform  length,  so  that  tho  points  will  all 
touch  a  straight-edged  rulo  without  showing  a 
variation  of  a  hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  Be- 
sides this,  there  should  be  just  enough  set  in 
the  teeth  to  cut  a  kerf  narrow  as  it  can  be  made, 
and  at  the  same  time  allow  the  blade  to  work 
freely  without  pinching.  On  the  contrary, 
the  kerf  must  not  be  so  wide  as  to  permit  the 
blade  to  rattle  when  in  motion.  The  very 
points  of  the  teeth  do  the  cutting.  If  one  tooth 
is  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  longer  than  two  or 
three  on  each  side  of  it,  the  long  tooth  will  be 
required  to  do  so  much  more  cutting  than  it 
should,  that  the  sawing  cannot  be  well  done. 
Hence,  the  saw  goes  jumping  along,  working 
hard  and  cutting  slowly.  If  one  tooth  is  longer 
than  those  on  either  side  of  it,  the  short  ones 
do  not  cut,  although  the  points  may  be  sharp. 
When  putting  a  cross-cut  saw  in  order,  it  will 
pay  well  to  dress  the  points  with  an  old  file, 
and  afterwards  sharpen  with  a  fine  whetstone. 
Much  mechanical  skill  is  requisite  to  put  a  saw 
in  prime  order.  One  careless  thrust  with  a 
file  will  shorten  the  point  of  a  tooth  so  much 
that  it  will  be  utterly  useless,  so  far  as  cutting 
is  concerned.  The  teeth  should  be  set  with 
much  care,  and  the  filing  should  be  done  with 
great  accuracy.  If  the  teeth  are  uneven  at  the 
points,  a  large  flat  file  should  be  secured  to  a 
block  of  wood  in  such  a  manner  that  the  very 
points  only  may  be  joined,  so  that  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  same  may  be  on  a  complete  line, 
or  circle.  Every  tooth  should  cut  a  little  as 
the  saw  is  worked.  The  teeth  of  a  hand-saw 
for  all  sorts  of  work,  should  be  filed  fleaming, 
or  at  an  angle  on  the  front  edge,  while  the  back 
edges  may  be  filed  fleaming,  or  square  across 
the  blade.  The  best  way  to  file  a  circular  saw 
for  cutting  wood  across  the  grain  is  to  dress 
every  fifth  tooth  square  across,  and  about  one- 
twentieth  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  others, 
which  should  be  filed  fleaming  at  an  angle  of 
about  40°. — Industrial  Monthly. 

How  Trees  are  Killed  by  Lightning. — All 
who  have  examined  a  tree  which  has  been  des- 
troyed by  a  "thunderbolt,"  will  have  noticed 
not  only  how  the  layers  of  the  wood  have  been 
shattered  and  separated  into  strips,  as  if  full  of 
"wind  shakes,"  but  also  the  dryness,  hardneBS, 
and  brittleness  of  the  wood  as  though  it  had  been 
through  the  process  of  curing  in  the  kiln.  This 
is  attributed  to  the  instantaneous  reduction  of 
the  sap —  the  moisture  within  the  wood — into 
steam.  When  this  moisture  is  abundant,  as  in 
May  or  early  June,  the  amount  and  force  of  the 
stem  not  only  bursts  and  separates  the  layers 
and  fibers,  but  rends  the  trunk  in  pieces  or 
throws  off  a  portion  of  it,  down  a  line  of  greatest 
power  or  of  least  resistance.  And  when  the 
amount  of  steam  thus  suddenly  generated  is 
less  owing  to  the  drier  condition  of  the  stem 
from  continual  evaporation  and  leaf  exhalation, 
there  may  be  no  external  traoe  of  the  lightning 
stroke;  yet  the  leaves  will  wither  after  a  few 
days,  showing  that  the  stem  has  been  rendered 
incapable  of  conveying  supplies,  and  the  tree 
will  partially  or  entirely  die.  Still  lighter  dis- 
charges may  bo  conducted  down  the  moist 
stem,  without  any  lesion  or  hurt. 

Tool  Handles. — A  matter  of  much  utility  to 
mechanics,  would  be  instruction  in  the  best 
methods  of  forming  tool  handles.  Turners 
too  often  make  the  handles  of  gouges,  chisels, 
augers,  etc.,  exceedingly  pretty  to  look  at,  yet 
a  practical  mechanic  would  presume  to  pare  off 
the  elaborated  mouldings  with  which  the  han- 
dles were  decorated,  and  excuso  his  presump- 
tion by  saying  they  were,  until  so  pared,  all  but 
useless  in  the  hands  of  a  tradesman,  as  thoy 
hurt  his  fingers,  and  ho  could  not  see  his  work 
over  the  flanges  of  tho  mouldings.  It  is  quite 
a  common  fault  with  inexperienced  turners  to 
amuse  themselves  with  making  handles  which 
a  working  carpenter  would  not  accept. — Cabinet 
1/0/,  c/'. 


Grease  for  Gas  Fittings. — Dissolve  one 
pound  India  rubber  (not  vulcanized  rubber)  in 
two  pounds  neats  foot  oil;  the  oil  being  care- 
fully heated.  Add  one  pound  beeswax,  mix 
when  warm;  let  the  mixture  cool,  and  you  will 
obtain  tho  best  grease  for  lubrication  of  gas 
stop-cocks,  valves,  etc.  This  grease  has  both 
valuable  qualities  of  preserving  the  metal  from 
gas  corrosion,  and' of  having-  a  very  proknge^ 
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Steam  Plowing. — We  have  received  an  in- 
teresting letter  from  Alex.  Campbell,  on  the 
working  of  Fowler's  steam  plow,  in  England 
and  elsewhere. 

We  heartily  approve  of  this  system  or  any 
other  that  can  be  made  available  by  the  farm- 
er of  ordinary  means;  large  farmers  and  large 
landholders  can  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  subject  of  steam  plowing  can  be  exhausts 
ed  and  without  any  practical  accomplishment, 
as  well  by  saying  too  much,  as  too  little,  on 
the  subject. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  receive  short  articles 
on  this,  or  any  other  subject  connected  with 
progress  in  agriculture. 

Seedling  Fig. — W.  Cantelow,  of  Oakdale, 
has  sent  us  a  specimen  of  a  California  seedling 
fig,  which  on  tasting  we  pronounce  rich  and 
luscious.  Another  year's  trial  will  be  very 
likely  to  establish  for  it  a  high  reputation. 

With  the  fig  came  also  a  box  of  grapes.  The 
grapes  could'nt  speak,  and  yet  they  told  a  story 
of  skillful  culture  and  a  genial  clime.  We 
think  of  Cantelow  every  time  we  taste  them. 

Muscat  Grapes. — Stanislaus  has  become  fa- 
mous as  a  wheat-producing  county;  but  not  in 
wheat  alone  does  she  excel,  for  the  Pentland 
Pros,  of  Knights  Ferry,  have  this  year  grown 
a  cluster  of  Muscat  grapes  so  large  the  county 
couldn't  well  contain  it  safely  any  lunger,  so 
they  sent  it  to  the  office  of  the  Bubal  Pbess. 
May  their  clusters  never  be  less. 

Ox  File.— W.  B.  San  JoscS;  "  H.  W.,"  Fruit 
Vale;  Farm  House  Chat;  Letter  from  Los  An- 
geles about  silkworms — no  signature;  "M.  A. 
F.,"  Solano  Co.;  "  S.  M.  M.,"  Petaluma. 


Editorial  Notes  at  the  Fairs. 

For  two  reasons  we  have  been  anticipating  a 
succession  of  interesting  and  valuable  exhibi- 
tions, at  the  fairs  of  the  several  County,  Dis- 
trict and  State  Societies,  this  fall.  First,  be- 
cause the  last  legislature  very  wisely  appropri- 
ated sufficient  money  to  these  societies  to  en- 
able them  to  offer  liberal  premiums  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  several  products  of  the  farm 
and  work  shop,  thereby  stimulating  all  the  in- 
dustrial classes  to  greater  exertion.  And  sec- 
ond, because  the  season  has  been  prosperous, 
the  crops  have  been  good,  and  the  laborer,  in 
whatever  calling,  has  found  a  plenty  of  work  at 
good  and  remunerative  prices. 

These  circumstances  have  placed  everybody 
on  good  terms-with  themselves  and  with  every- 
body else.  The  managers  of  the  several  coun- 
ties have  thus  been  encouraged  and  have  made 
every  preparation,  and  put  forth  every  exertion 
necessary  to  success.  If  we  may  judge  any 
thing  by  the  opening  of  the  Fair  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Association  in  this  city  and  the  Stock 
show  of  the  Bay  District  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion on  their  grounds  at  Agricultural  Park  on 
the  Cliff  road  our  anticipations  will  be  fully  real- 
ized. 

Tho  former  association  has  been  encouraged 
to  buy  and  fit  up  a  hall  for  their  exhibitions 
at  an  expense  of  $25,000  and  a  most  magnifi- 
cent one  they  have.  The  exhibition  now  be- 
ing held  there  of  flowers,' plants  and  fruit,  is,  so 
far  as  the  two  former  articles  are  concerned,  one 
fully  worthy  of  the  city  and  State  in  which  it  is 
made.  Indeed  we  doubt  if  another  city  in  the 
Union  could  make  an  exhibition  embracing  a 
greater  number  of  varieties  of  plants  and  flow- 
ers— the  representatives  of  so  many  countries 
and  climes  as  are  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Hor- 
ticultural exhibition  in  this  city. 

Horticultural  and  Floral  Fair. 
No  one  who  has  any  taste  for  flowers — for 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  world,  for  the  "poet- 
ry of  nature,"  should  fail  to  visit  this  exhibi- 
tion. No  farmer  in  the  State  who  would  have 
his  home  made  beautiful,  his  family  cheerful 
and  contented,  should  fail  to  go  himself  and 
take  his  wife  and  daughters  to  this  grand  col- 
lection of  plants  and  flowers.  Here  may  be 
studied,  not  only  the  flowers  themselves,  but 
the  art  of  artistic  arrangement  and  combination 
to  produce  a  pleasing  effect.  Here  lessons  in 
landscape  gardening  may  be  taken  and  studied 
by  an  examination  of  the  miniature  gardens  on 
exhibition. 

The  crowds  of  people  that  daily  and  nightly 
throng  this  place  show  how  highly  it  is  appre- 
ciated and  how  widely  spread  will  be  the  favor- 
able lessons  it  is  calculated  to  inculcate.  The 
exhibition  of  fruit  is  not  so  good.  The  samples 
are  fine,  but  there  are  few  of  them.  In  this, 
however,  we  were  not  disappointed.  It  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  much  fruit  would 
be  sent  for  exhibition  here,  when  it  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  renewed  once  or  twice 
during  the  continuance  of  the  fair,  or  allowed 
to  remain  in  a  decaying  condition. 

At  the  State  Fair,  however,  we  shall  be   dis- 
appointed if  the  fruit  growers  do  not  show  an 
exhibition  worthy  of  the  State  and  worthy  of 
that  important  and  rapidly  increasing  industry. 
But  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the 

Stock  Show. 
We  spent  Tuesday  among  the  cattle,  horses, 
sheep  and  swine  and  their  owners,  and  we  will 
right  here  mention  the  strongest  impression 
which  that  day's  work  and  observations  have 
left  on  our  minds.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
this  Association  was  originally  organized  and  is 
still  kept  up  more  particularly  to  develop  by 
severe  test,  on  the  track,  the  speed  of  horses — 
to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  pleasures  and 
sports  of  the  turf. 

The  show  of  cattle  was  an  after  consideration 
and  was  only  added  to  make  the  fairs  of  the 
association  conform  more  to  the  requirements 
of  public  opinion  and  a  change  of  stock  inter- 
ests. To  show  how  rapidly  this  public  opinion 
and  this  interest  has  changed  in  this  State 
within  the  past  few  years  we  will  call  attention 
to  the 

Grand  Parade 

We  witnessed  there  on  Tuesday,  and  what  it 
consisted  of.  When  all  the  large  stock  on  exhi- 
bition were  called  out  and  sent  marching  around 
the  half-mile  track,  it  was  a  sight  that  would 
have  pleased  the  most  sturdy  breeder  of  thor- 
oughbred cattle  of  England. 
The  parade  consisted  of  eighty  head  of  horned 


cattle,  fifty-seven  head  of  horses  to  halter,  five 
double  teams,  nine  buggies  and  sulkies,  five 
horses  under  saddle  and  nineteen  knights 
mounted  and  grotesquely  caparisoned.  The 
sheep,  hogs  and  chickens  of  course  were  not 
shown  on  the  track. 

In  this  magnificent  exhibition  of  horned  cat- 
tle, the  grand  old  Durham  stock  stands  fore- 
most, both  in  number  and  quality.  The  Devons 
are  next  in  number  and  beauty  of  appearance. 
There  are  also  fine  specimens  of  the  Alderneys, 
Ayrshires  and  Jerseys. 

At  the  Stalls. 

After  the  parade,  with  thousands  of  others 
attracted  by  the  appearance  of  the  cattle,  we 
repaired  to  the  stalls  to  examine  them  more 
closely  and  learn  more  about  them.  As  you 
enter  the  yard,  in  the  first  stall  on  the  left, 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  herd  of  seventeen  "Col. 
Younger's  famous  bull  "Glenoo."  In  the  first 
stall  on  the  right  and  directly  opposite  is  J.  B. 
Redmond's  equally  famous  bull  "Lollo  Booth." 

These  are  both  magnificent  animals  and 
would  do  credit  to  a  stock  exhibition  in  any 
country.  We  can  scarcely  refrain  from  com- 
ments on  the  cattle  as  we  saw  them,  but  our 
crowded  columns  forbid,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  content  ourselves  with  a  very  brief  mention 
of  them,  assuring  our  readers  however,  that  be- 
fore the  fairs  are  over  we  will  give  a  more  ex- 
tended and  justly  deserved  notice  of  all. 

Colonel  Younger  exhibits  "Comet"  a  2  year 
dark  red  bull,  of  great  promise,  weighing 
1,900  pounds.  Also  "Tempest,"  a  dark  red 
yearling,  and  four  bull  calves  "Bed  Oak," 
"Planet,"  "Gold-Dust,"  and  "Moonlight." 

Then  comes  his  two  favorite  cows,  "Spright- 
ly" and  "Lady  of  the  Lake."  To  be  appreci- 
ated these  cows  should  be  seen.  They  are  4 
years  old  and  weigh  respectively  1,700  and  1,710 
pounds.  "Glenrose"  and  "Norma"  represent 
respectively  his  three  and  two-year  old  cows. 
"Jenny"  and  "Maid  of  Wood  Lawn"  yearlings. 
Heifer  calves  "Rosette"  "Lady  Booth"  "Jem" 
and  "Forest  Queen." 

The  above  are  the  representatives  of  the 
Colonel's  herd  of  58  head  of  Durhams. 

Mr.  Bedmau  shows  a  six  year  old  red  cow, 
"Xovcta  Queen"  and  a  yearling,  "Queen  1st" 
weighing  1,102  pounds — and  as  three  and  two 
year  old  cows,  "Bertha  28th"  and  "Bertha 
29th, "  also  "Damsel"  a  five  year  old,  and  two 
calves  "Victor"  and  "Prime  Minister."  Mr. 
R.  has  47  head  of  Durham  stock  on   his  place. 

W.  S.  Overhiser  of  San  Joaquin  showed  ten 
head. 

At  the  head  of  his  list  stands  a  red  two-year 
old  bull  "3d  Grand  Turk  of  Oak  Home,"  and  a 
year  old  "4th  Grand  Turk  of  Oak  Home." 
Then  comes  "Rosette  2d,"  "Rosette  3d," 
"Tulip  Gth",  "Tulip  8th"  and  "Rosette  5th", 
aged  respectively,  5,  4,  3,  2,  and  I  years. 
Then  "Flora  Temple  Gth,"  18  months,  and 
Duchess  "De  Argenten,"  1  year,  and  a  bull 
calf  "9th  Grand  Turk  of  Oak  Home."  These 
are  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Overhiser's  herd 
of  32  head  of  Durhams. 

Chas.  Clark,  of  Santa  Clara,  shows  a  fine 
3-year-old  bull  "Lincoln"  and  six  head  of 
graded  cattle,  which  he  claims  are  really 
thoroughbred,  but  because  the  rules  of  the 
Association  require  "pedigree, "  which  he  is  not 
prepared  to  show  from  the  herd-book,  he 
enters  them  as  graded.    They  show  blood. 

Page  Bros,  of  Sonoma,  show  3  head  of  Dur- 
hams: a  3-year-old  bull  "Sultan,"  a  4-year-old 
cow  "Lady  Jane"  and  a  calf  "Colata." 

Bobt.  Ashbumer,  of  Marin,  shows  18  head 
of  Durhams:  "White  Prince,"  "Mark  An- 
thony," "Red  Rose"  and  15  others,  but  as 
their-  names  and  ages,  even  are  not  on  the  stalls, 
we  can  give  no  particulars. 

Seneca  Daniels,  of  Sonoma,  shows  14  head 
of  Devons,  and  J.  R.  Rose,  of  same  county, 
shows  7  head  of  the  same  breed  of  stock.  You 
may  talk  to  Daniels  or  Rose  from  now  to 
doomsday  and  you  can't  mako  them  believe 
that  there  is  any  better  cattle  in  the  world,  for 
our  own  peculiar  climate,  than  the  Devons. 
There  are  many  others  who  think  the  Bame 
way.  Experience  ought  to  make  good  judges 
and  Daniels  and  Rose  are  noted  for  shrewd  bus- 
iness sagacity. 

A.  Maillard,  of  Marin,  shows  4  head  of  Alder- 
neys,  fine  samples  of  this  breed  of  cattle. 

Jr.  D.  Atherton,  of  San  Mateo,  shows  G 
head  of  Ayrshires,  and  Thos.  H.  Selby,  of 
this  city,  1  head;  good  representatives  of  their 
kind. 

P.  L.  Weaver,  of  Napa,  shows  1  head  of  the 
famous  dairy  cattle  the  Jerseys,  as  a  represen- 
tation of  a  herd  of  21. 

Sheep. 

Robert  Beck,  of  Sacramento,  shows  10  head— 


5  rams  and  5  ewes — representatives  of  his  flock 
of  75  head  imported  this  year  from  the  famona 
Silesian  flock  of  Wm.  Chamberlain  of  Bed 
Hook,  New  York. 

Page  Bros,  show  17  head,  G  rams  and  10 
ewes,  of  the  French  merino. 

Smith  &  Overhiser  show  34  head,  all  Spanish 
merino. 

Peter  Saxe  shows  2  rams,  8  ewes  and  4 
lambs  of  the  Cotswold  sheep. 

Saxe    &   Jewett,  bIiow   33  head  of   Spanish 
merinos  just  imported  from  Vermont. 
Swine. 

Peter  Saxe  shows  2  Chester  Whites,  1 1  Berk- 
shires  and  2  Essex,  just  imported. 

Oakland  Plazas  and  Parks. 

Recently  before  the  Oakland  Farmers'  Club, 
Mr.  Pryal  called  attention  to  the  dry  and  God- 
forsaken appearance  of  the  two  plazas,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  our  neighboring  and  beautiful 
city  "on  the  right  side  of  the  bay."  He  men- 
tioned that  the  grounds  might  be  utilized  and 
improved  at  the  same  time  by  local  nurserymen, 
and  gave  the  accompanying  remarks  of  general 
iuterest.  Are  there  not  other  places  in  Califor- 
nia that  have  neglected  public  grounds  "'. 

"  I  have  been  in  Europe  and  have  seen  the 
parks  and  pleasure  grounds  there  and  the  cot- 
tage with  the  flower  plats  and  embowered  in 
roses,  which  sometimes  makes  a  whole  district 
resemble  a  little  paradise.  Here,  our  rich  peo- 
ple think  of  nothing  but  the  almighty  dollar. 
This  is  all  wrong  and  must  be  changed.  When 
I  came  to  California  twenty  years  ago,  people 
did  not  care  for  these  things,  and  1  could  find 
no  employment  as  gardener.  I  went  into  the 
country,  took  up  forty  acres,  followed  my  pro- 
fession, and  am  now  well  satisfied  with  my 
possessions.  We  must  have  a  public  park 
where  our  people  can  assemble,  and  where  men 
can  bring  their  families  and  enjoy  themselves." 

"  At  Leamington,  in  the  center  of  England, 
there  was  a  poor  boy  named  Jefferson,  employed 
by  an  apothecary  to  sweep  out  his  shop.  The 
:iy  saw  there  was  something  in  him, 
and  he  taught  him  to  read  and  write.  This  boy 
afterwards  became  the  celebrated  Dr.  Jefferson 
to  whom  the  University  of  Oxford  refused  a 
;.  until  he  became  physician  to  the  king, 
when  they  granted  him  the  decree  of  A.  B. 
Leamington  then  was  without  parks  or  gardens 
of  any  kind,  but  Dr.  Jefferson  determined  to  do 
something  towards  beautifying  his  native  town. 

He  offered  the  town  Commissioners  thirty 
acres  for  a  pnblio  garden  if  they  would  buy 
thirty  more.  This  they  did,  when  he  made  a 
grant  of  sixty  additional  acres,  and  now  Leam- 
ington boast  the  finest  public  parks  and  pleas- 
ure grounds  in  England.  Dr.  Merrill,  in  <  >ak- 
land,  should  follow  the  example  of  Dr.  .!<  Si  r- 
son,  if  he  wishes  his  name  to  be  handed  down 
to  posterity.  There  was,  for  instance,  Lake 
Merritt  in  which  there  was  an  island,  and  which 
might  be  made  a  most  delightful  spot,  if  there 
was  a  bridge  constructed  from  the  mainland  to 
the  island,  and  another  from  the  island  to  the 
opposite  shore.  I  hope  that  the  doctor  or  some 
other  rich  man  will  act  on  my  suggestions  in 
Oakland." 


Law  of  Horses. 

We  have  received  from  A.  L.  Bancroft,  San 
Francisco,  a  "Practical  Treaties  on  the  Law  of 
Horses, "  by  Eobert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  It  is  just  the  book  that  all 
persons  interested  in  horse  property  ought  to 
have. 

It  is  a  book  of  245  pages;  its  nine  chapters 
are  divided  into  479  sections,  containing  direct 
references  to  nearly  a  thousand  cases  in  which 
the  law  relating  to  warranty,  contracts  and 
frauds  in  the  bargain  and  sale  of  horses  is  fully 
discussed  and  settled;  with  rules  relating  to  un- 
soundness and  vice  in  horses. 

The  responsibility  of  proprietors  of  livery, 
auction  and  sale  stables,  veterinary  surgeons 
and  farriers,  inn-keepers,  horse  breakers  and 
trainers  having  the  charge  of  horses,  is  a  fea- 
ture of  the  work  deserving  of  careful  attention. 

It  is  a  cheap  and  valuable  book  at  the  pub- 
lisher's price,  $3.50. 

Sales  or  Choice  Stock. — Among  the  buyers 
thus  far  of  fine  stock  brought  to  California  by 
Messrs.  Saxe  and  Jewett,  are  H.  A.  Rawson  of 
Red  Bluffs;  A.  P.  Mose  and  Bro.,  Santa  Rosa 
Island;  Godchaux  and  Blackburn,  Passo  de 
Itobles;  Wm.  Hill,  Esq.,  of  Sonoma;  Hon. 
John  Bogga,  Colusa;  and  several  parties  at  Los 
Angeles;  Wm.  Angle  of  Mendocino.  Some  160 
head  have  already  been  sold,  which  demon- 
strates that  the  stock  is  well  appreciated. 

K  u  SOMINI  WaXTSWASH. —  In  answer  to  an  in- 
quiry by  C.  M.  in  regard  to  this  wash,  we  say 
that,  we  copied  the  article  from  an  exchange 
"  The  Manufacturer,"  as  we  found  it. 
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Louis  Agassiz. 

Louis  John  Rudolph  Agassiz,  whose  portrait 
accompanies  this  sketch,  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the 
age.  No  man  of  any  time  has  devoted  his  ener- 
gies more  untiringly  to  the  study  of  science 
than  has  Professor  Agassiz;  and  certainly  no 
living  man  has  contributed  more  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  various  problems  of  natural  science. 
His  life  has  been  one  of  most  intense  and  per- 
severing labor,  self-denying  throughout,  and 
it  is  neither  adulation  or  extravagance  to  place 
his  name  at  the  very  pinnacle  of  scientific 
fame. 

His  portrait,  while  it  indicates  a  man  of  great 
mental  and  physical  power,  intense  tenacity 
and  keen  obser- 
vation, exhibits  at 
the  same  time  a 
countenance  of 
much  benignance 
and  repose.  His 
expression  is 
friendly,  inviting 
and  full  of  meek- 
ness. His  fore- 
head is  strongly 
indicative  of  in- 
telligence, while 
the  whole  con- 
tour gives  evi- 
dence of  robust 
health  and  a  su- 
perabundance o  f 
vitality. 

Such  an  organi- 
zation is  well  caN 
culated  to  enable 
a  man  to  take  and 
maintain  a  front 
rank  a  m  o  ng 
men,  to  urge  on 
and  sustain  its 
possessor  in  such 
a  life-work  as 
that  in  which  the 
subject  of  this 
sketch  has  been 
engaged  ,  and 
which  he  still,  at 
the  advanced  age 
of  sixty-five,  pur- 
sues with  all  the 
ardor  and  mental, 
if  not  physical, 
energy  of  aman  in 
the  prime  of  life 
and  vigor.  He  has 
been  aptly  de~ 
scribed  as  a  man 
of  no  high-press- 
ure engine  or 
'  race-horse  stamp 
but  rather  one 
who  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  mam- 
moth low-pressure 
engine,  capable_of 
exerting  a  tremen- 
dous influence  in 
a  steady  and  most 
effective  manner. 
Prof.  Agassiz, 
though  a  native  of 
Switzerland,  is  of 
French  descent,  his 
family  having  been 

among  the  expatriated  Huguenots.  His 
father  was  a  protestant  clergyman,  as  have  been 
his  lineal  ancestors  for  six  generations  back. 
Young  Louis  was  early  taught  the  precepts  of  a 
Christian  life,  and  the  great  truths  thus  instilled 
into  his  youthful  mind  have  grown  with  his 
growth  and  deepened  into  convictions  no  less 
firm  than  have  the  great  principles  of  scientific 
truth  which  he  has  evolved  from  his  life-long 
studies  of  nature. 

The  Professor  ii  no  progressionist,  but  is  the 
upholder  of  the  doctrine  of  successive  creations, 
advancing  in  improved  orders  of  organized  be- 
ings on  the  earth.  He  denies  that  species  in- 
sensibly pass  from  a  subordinate  to  higher,  but 
that  each  has  had  its  appointed  period  and  sep- 
erate  creation.  This,  he  holds,  is  taught  by 
the  book  of  nature  as  well  as  by  the  revealed 
Word,  and  herein  he  claims  and  says  we  have 
' '  the  most  palpable  demonstration  of  the  exis- 
tance  of  a  personal  God,  author  of  all  things 
and  maker  of  the  universe.  This,  at  least,  is 
what  I  read  in  the  works  of  creation." 


At  the  very  early  age  of  ten  years,  Agassiz 
evinced  a  decided  taste  and  ability  for  the 
prosecution  of  scientific  researches,  and  never 
seemed  happier  than  when  climbing  the  steep 
acclivities  of  his  mountain  home  in  search  of 
something  new  in  the  way  of  fern,  flower,  or 
fossil.  In  later  years,  when  a  promising  and 
lucrative  business  was  held  out  to  him,  he  still 
chose  to  continue  his  researches,  with  often 
but  a  single  sou  in  his  pocket,  "a  sum  so  lit- 
tle," he  said,  "when  my  hunger  was  so  big." 
But  he  could  not  give  up  his  cherished  love  of 
the  half  effaced  signs  of  the  unknown  language 
which  he  insisted  God  had  written  upon  the 
rocks,  that  men  should  trace  out,  with  all  the 
care,  perseverance  and  love  with  which  a  child 
would  follow  the  footsteps  of  a  father  loved  and 


about  fishes  tell  us  anything  about  this  fossil 
without  seeing  it."  The  young  man  stepped 
promptly  to  the  blackboard  and  drew  a  figure, 
which,  when  the  fossil  was  unwrapped,  proved 
to  be  its  perfect  representation.  The  old  grey- 
headed scientists,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
thereupon  promptly  recognized  the  ruddy 
cheeked  youth  as  one  of  their  equals,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death,  Sir  Roderick 
was  one  of  his  warmest  and  most  zealous 
friends. 

One  of  the  first  works  undertaken  by  Agassiz, 
was  the  icthyological  portion  of  the  great  work 
of  Martius  on  the  natural]  history  of  Brazil. 
The  manner  this  work  was  performed  placed 
him  at  ouce  in  the  foremost  rank  of  natu- 
ralists. In  this  work  he  gave  to  the  world  a 
new  classification  of  fishes  to  which  ho  has 
ever  since  remained  stedfast.  We  have  no 
space  to  refer,  even  by  title,  to  all  his  numer- 
ous, valuable   scientific  works.    The  one  pcr- 
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lost.  Forseeing  the  probable  future  of  their 
boy, the  parents,  with  a  most  commendable  judg- 
ment, sent  him  at  the  age  of  eleven  to  the 
Gymnasium  at  Vienna,  with  the  view  of  first 
laying  a  proper  physical  foundation  as  the  true 
basis  for  a  sound  mind.  We  have  not  the  space 
to  follow  him  in  the  various  steps  of  educa- 
tional progress  which  prepared  him  so  well  for 
the  high  position  which  he  has  occupied  in  the 
world  of  science.  Passing  over  tho  fact  that 
while  yet  a  youth  he  made  the  acquaintance 
and  won  the  friendHhip  and  admiration  of  such 
men  as  Humboldt,  Cuvier,  Oker,  Martius, 
Schelling,  Dolliuger,  etc.,  we  will  merely  refer 
to  his  first  introduction  to  tho  scientists  of  Eng- 
land. 

Having  found  his  way  to  London,  alone  and 
without  introduction,  he  sought  out  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison.  The  gnat  naturalist  noting  his 
beardless  chin,  asked:  "Well,  sir,  what  do  you 
know?"  "A  little  about  fish,"  replied  the 
young  man  with  hesitation.  Sir  Roderick  invited 
him  that  evening  to  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society,  at  which,  to  test  his  knowledge,  he 
took  up  a  covered  package  containing  a  fossil 
fish,  stated  the  exact  condition  and  geological 
position  in  which  it  was  found,  and  asked, 
"Can  our  young  friend,  who  knows  something 


haps  which  has  most  largely  contributed  to  his 
world  reputation  is  his  "Studies  of  Glaciers," 
in  which  he  advanced  some  new  and  startling 
theories,  the  truth  of  which  he  has  ever  since 
maintained  and  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  numerous  facts  brought  to  light  from  time  to 
time  in  subsequent  researches. 

The  results  of  his  expedition  to  Brazil  with 
a  scientific  staff  in  18(!5-GG  are  well-known.  In 
addition  to  his  scientific  report  of  that  expedi- 
tion he  also,  in  connection  with  his  wife,  who 
accompanied  him,  wrote  and  published  a  work 
on  that  country,  abounding  with  charming 
sketches  of  Brazilian  life  and  scenery. 

The  expedition  in  which  he  is  now  engaged 
and  in  which  ho  is  also  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  promises  to  be  one  of  equal  if  not  greater 
importance  to  the  cause  of  science  than  any  in 
which  he  has  been  before  engaged.  Ere  those 
linos  meet  the  eye  of  the  reader  it  may  be  that 
he  will  have  arrived  in  this  city,  where  he  will 
receive  a  most  cordial  welcome. 

As  may  well  be  supposed  from  what  has  been 
said,  Agassiz'  method  of  teaching  is  very  olear 
and  simple,  .and  he  posseses  a  happy  faculty  of 
at  once  establishing  a  cordial  and  mutual  at- 
tachment and  sympathy  between  himself  and 
pupils,  who  seem  at  once  to  enter  into  and 
catch  up  the  interest  and  spirit  of  their  master. 


Alfalfa  and  Clover. 

It  is  very  generally  conceded  that  alfalfa  will 
take  the  first  rank  among  our  forage  plants, 
producing  a  larger  quantity  per  acre  than  any 
other  of  the  cultivated  clovers  or  grasses,  and 
making  a  fair  quality  of  hay.  Its  wonderful 
productiveness  coupled  with  its  power  of  con- 
tinuing green  and  succulent  whilst  all  other 
forage  plants  are  withered  and  dried  from  lack 
of  rain  for  four  or  five  months  of  summer,  will 
make  it  a  favorite  feed  with  the  California  stock 
grower,  summer  and  winter. 

Its  habit  of  sending  its  roots  down  to  mois- 
ture in  any  soil  in  which  it  gets  a  hold,  renders 
its  cultivation  a  success  upon  lands  so  high  and 
dry  that  most  of  our  cultivated  grasses  and  even 
the  favorite  red 
clover  of  the  East- 
ern States  would 
be  completely 
dried  out.  But 
the  red  clover 
makes  a  better 
green  food  for 
any  animal,  than 
alfalfa  and  a  bet- 
ter hay;  it  is  the 
next  most  pro- 
ductive  of  our 
forage  plants  to 
alfalfa,  and  on 
suitable  soils  will 
be  f  o  u  nd  the 
most  profitable  of 
all. 

Clover  for  Swine. 
Red  clover  has 
been  found  to  be 
an  excellent  food 
for  bwine  old  and 
young;  no  other 
food  is  necessary, 
so  long  as  it  re- 
mains green  ;  six 
nearly  full  grown 
hogs  can  be  kept 
in  a  thriving  and 
growing  condi- 
tion, or  four  can 
be  made  fat  on 
one  acre  of  clo- 
ver, and  hogs 
thus  fed  are 
found  in  a  better 
condition  and 
healthier  than 
when  fed  upon  any 
kind  of  grair.. 

They     expand 
into      larger     and 
better   formed 
animals     and    are 
in  better  "  heart  '■ 
and    condition     to 
be    put   upon    fat- 
ten i  n  g    food    in 
autumn    than   fed 
constantly    upon 
any  kind  of  grain 
and  the  quality  of 
the  pork  is  better 
than  when  running 
entirely    upon   the 
wild    grasses     nnd 
weeds     of    such 
moist  lands  as  they 
may  have  access  to. 
Here    is    where    our    delta     islands    with- 
their  perpetually  moist     and  fertile  soils  sown 
to   clover  show   their    superiority    as    feeding 
grounds  for   swine,  in  connection  with  outside 
ranges   upon     adjoining    interior    unimproved 
lands.     Sow  the  borders  of   these   hog  ranges 
with  rod  clover  and  the  inducement  to  hogs   to 
come   up   to   them   for   an  occasional  "square 
meal"   of   it,  will  do  much  towards  preventing 
thom   from  becoming   too  wild   for  convenient 
management,  whilst  tho  effect  upon  their  thrift 
will  be  evident  during  tho  whole  season. 

St.  George  Peach.— Eds.  Pukss:  Haying  no- 
ticed so  many  of  plague-stricken  peaches  in 
your  markets,  I  bike  the  liberty  to  send  you  a 
sample  of  my  St.  Georges,  and  I  hope  your 
"devil"  will  have  Home  chance  to  be  exorcised 
by  them.     Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Steentzkl. 

Alhambra,  Aug.  2Gth. 

With  the  kindest  regards  to  Dr.  J.  S.  for  his 
good  wishes  toward  our  "devil"  and  us,  but 
we  are  oblige!  to  say,  however,  that  with  the  aid 
of  our  "devil,"  St.  George  has  been  utterly  de- 
voured.    "Very  Superior!" 
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My  Ship. 

"  How  many  watchers  in  life  thero  be 
For  the  ship  that  never  comes  over  the  sea." 
But  nunc  came  in  with  the  autumn  wind, 
Bearing  the  treasure  I'd  sought  to  find — 
Sought  from  the  early  spring  till  now, 
With  weary  feet  and  aching  brow — 
Sought  with  anxious  toil  and  pain, 
Looking  eagerly  over  the  main 
To  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  snowy  sail, 
Borne  by  Fortune's  fav'ring  gale. 

Bravely  my  loved  ones  wrought  at  my  side; 

No  ship  for  us  came  over  the  tide. 

And  some  went  down  in  the  dashing  wave, 

And  somo  were  left  the  storm  to  brave. 

Sadly  we  toiled  and  struggled  awhile, 

Waiting  for  Fortune's  firkle  smile; 

Till  summer  was  past,  and  the  autumn  gale 

Began  to  fill  the  wished-for  sail. 

1  >ur  ship  was  coming  then,  we  knew, 

As  we  saw  it  plow  the  waters  blue; 

"['is  autumn's  breeze  the  sail  that  fills, 

And  her  glory  lies  on  the  western  hills. 

But  with  sounds  of  welcome  gladness 

Mingles  an  undertone  of  sadness : 

Had  it  only  come  in  the  early  time 

When  the  hopes  of  youth  were  iu  their  prime, 

When  the  loved  and  lost  were  with  us  yet  ! 

— Mar  not  the  Present  with  vain  regret; 

Let  the  Past  keep  its  sorrow,  its  pain  and  tears, 

There's  a  promise  of  peace  for  the  coming  years. 

And  our  hearts  kept  time  with  the  ocean's  swell, 

Which  seemed  to  murmur,  "It  is  well  !" 


How  to  Rest   the  Minds  of  Children. 

The  problem  how  to  rest  the  mind  is 
full  of  importance  in  its  application  to 
children.  Our  school  system  as  at  pres- 
ent constituted  is  attended  with  many 
evils.  The  children  are  kept  still  too 
long.  They  are  expected  to  study  six 
hours  or  more  in  a  day,  when  grown  men 
find  it  difficult  to  do  as  much,  though  fully 
interested  in  the  subject  of  their  study  and 
gifted  with  mature  minds.  It  is  believed 
that  the  ultimate  education  of  youth  would 
be  as  efficient  both  to  the  individuals  them- 
selves and  society,  if  the  children  did  not 
begin  so  young  or  study  more  than  half 
as  long. 

A  bright  little  girl  with  a  pale  face  and 
^indefinable  pains  all  over  her  body  pre- 
sents herself  to  the  physician  for  treatment. 
She  has  been  at  school  since  she  was  six 
years  old,  and  she  is  now  eleven.  Her 
mother  informs  him  that  she  has  been  little 
inclined  to  take  any  exercise  for  two  or 
three  years  past,  though  previously  robust 
and  healthy.  She  cannot  go  out  to  play 
after  coming  home  from  school,  because 
she  is  tired  or  has  lessons  to  get.  Every  little 
while  she  has  a  short  illness.  She  is  fond 
of  study,  is  flattered  by  her  teacher  and 
makes  good  progress  in  her  lessons.  Such 
a  child  should  leave  school  at  once,  and 
remain  away  until  she  is  well,  notwithstand- 
ing the  protest  of  the  teacher  that  she 
knows  more  about  the  child  than  the  doc- 
tor does,  and  it  is  a  shame  to  take  away 
her  best  scholar.  Not  only  are  weak  and 
delicate  children  made  invalids  by  this  ex- 
cessive confinement,  but  those  who  are 
strong  suffer  a  loss  of  stamina. 

Now  the  great  difficulty  in  reducing  the 
number  of  hours  of  school  is  that  the  par- 
ents are  unwilling  to  have  it  done.  They 
want  the  children  out  of  the  way.  For 
this  reason  they  send  them  to  school  at  the 
earliest  possible  age, and  wish  them  to  remain 
there  as  many  hours  in  the  day  as  possible. 
Calisthenics  and  walking  exercises  are  now 
quite  generally  introduced  into  school 
rooms,  and  every  effort  is  made  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  to  secure  the  good  health 
of  the  pupils.  It  is  the  public  who  need 
to  be  aroused  to  the  importance  of  this 
subject. 

If,  then,  it  be  true  that  a  greater  length 
of  time  is  spent  in  the  schools  than  is  re- 
quired for  mental  discipline,  could  not  the 
surplus  time  be  better  utilized  in  attempts 
to  keep  the  children  alive  ?  If  three  hours 
a  day  will  secure  the  good  results  that  are 
now  accomplished  by  six,  the  three  hours 
thus  gained  might  well  be  devoted  to  some 
manuel  employment  that  will  at  the  same 
time  give  the  children  exercise  and  teach 
them  useful  trades.  At  all  events,  it  would 
show  them  what  manual  labor  is,  and 
•would  make  them  feel  that  it  is  honorable. 
— Hearth  and  R<mef 


Suffrage  for  the  Working  Woman. 

When  women  are  cursed  with  their 
granted  prayer,  the  hardest  lot  will  fall  to 
those  whose  lot  is  hardest  now.  It  is  the 
working  woman  for  whom  all  is  asked; 
but  it  is  the  working  woman  on  whom  the 
sword  will  bo  turned.  She  is  the  un- 
friended or  the  insufficiently  befriended. 
Working  women  are  chiefly  those  whose 
male  relatives  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
support  them.  ' '  The  loving  and  beloved 
wife,"  the  "petted  and  caressed  daughter" 
of  the  strong  and  successful  man  will  be 
scarcely  consicous  of  any  change.  In  her 
well-guarded  home  it  matters  little  to  her 
whether  she  is  loved  by  law  or  grace. 
But  the  unguarded  woman  must  fight  her 
fight  with  the  same  real  and  relative  dis- 
ability as  now;  but  with  an  assumed,  a 
legal  equality,  which  precludes  privilege, 
though  itcannotdisarmfate.  While  she  has 
no  vote,  no  defined  power,  her  position  is  a 
constant  appeal  to  chivalry,  a  constant  re- 
buke to  brutality.  When  she  has  seized 
the  suffage,  her  brutal  employer  and  the 
not  too  gentle  by-standers  will  not  fail  to 
say:  "Now  you  have  got  your  long-sought 
equality,  make  the  most  of  it.  Ask  no  fa- 
vors, and  look  out  for  yourself."  Alas  !  but 
women  are  women  still.  Change  thy  laws, 
thy  state  is  all  the  same.  Good  men  will 
be  good,  but  the  bad  and  selfish  will  have 
no  cloak  for  their  sin.  With  women  some- 
what deferred  to,  with  greed  somewhat 
held  in  leash  by  shame,  the  life  of  the  weak 
women  is  hard  enough.  Is  it  likely  to  be 
easier  when  she  has  dismissed  the  advanta- 
ges while  retaining  the  disadvantages  of 
sex,  challenged  her  foes  to  combat,  and 
dulled  the  swords  of  her  defenders.— Gail 
Hamilton 


Learning  and  Life. — When  Dr.  Woolsey 
delivered  his  farewell  address  on  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Presidency  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, he  uttered  one  sentence  full  of  deep 
significance.  He  was  invoking  all  good 
things  for  the  institution  he  loves  so  well, 
and  those  were  part  of  his  closing  words: 
'  'May  its  faculties  keep  in  the  van  of  their 
sciences,  teach  with  a  loving  spirit  and 
feel  that  life  is  more  and  higher  than  learn- 
ing. 

The  italics  are  our  own,  because  we  re- 
gard the  spirit  of  the  words  as  worthy  the 
deepest  emphasis.  Learning  is  truly  val- 
uable only  as  it  makes  better  the  life;  only 
as  it  enlarges  and  enriches  living.  Some- 
times it  falls  far  short  of  this.  Not  seldom 
it  does  narrow  down,  seemingly  belittle 
men.  We  have  said  aforetime,  and  we 
would  repeat  it  earnestly,  that  what  is  de- 
sired is  not  so  much  the  scholar  in  the 
man,  as  the  man  in  the  scholar.  Better 
little  scholarship  and  a  large  manhood, 
broad  and  generous,  than  much  scholar- 
ship and  a  manhood  dwarfed,  narrow,  in- 
effective. We  have  known  manly  men, 
noble,  helpful  to  all  their  kind,  for  whom 
the  schools  had  done  little.  The  world 
needs  more  such,  and  the  scholarship. 

Discontent. — Some  people  are  never 
content  with  their  lot,  let  what  will  hap- 
pen. Clouds  and  darkness  are  over  their 
heads,  alike  whether  it  rain  or  shine.  To 
them  every  incident  is  an  accident  or  ca- 
lamity. Even  when  they  have  their  own 
way,  they  like  it  no  better  than  your  "way, 
and,  indeed,  consider  their  most  voluntary 
acts  as  matters  of  compulsion.  We  saw  a 
striking  illustration  the  other  day  of  the 
infirmity  we  speak  of,  in  the  conduct  of  a 
child  about  three  years  old.  He  was  cry- 
ing because  his  mother  had  shut  the  par- 
lor door.  "Poor  thing,"  said  a  neighbor, 
compassionately,  "you  have  shut  the  child 
out.  "It's  all  the  same  to  Ihim,"  said  the 
mother;  "he  would  cry  if  I  called  him  in 
and  then  shut  the  door.  It's  a  peculiarity 
of  that  boy,  that  if  he  is  left  rather  sud- 
denly on  either  side  of  a  door,  he  consid- 
ers himself  shut  out,  and  rebels  accord- 
ingly." There  are  older  children  who  take 
the  same  view  of  things. 

All  for  Home. — Seldom  do  wo  see  a 
greater  truth  more  beautifully  expressed 
than  this  from  the  N.  Y.  Nation:  "Re- 
fined homes  are  the  end  of  civilization. 
All  the  work  of  the  world — railroading, 
navigating,  digging,  delving,  manufactur- 
ing, inventing,  teaching,  writing,  fighting, 
are  done,  first  of  all  to  secure  each  family 
to  the  quiet  of  its  own  hearth,  and 
secondly,  to  surround  as  many  as  possible 
with  grace  and  culture  and  beauty.  The 
work  of  all  nations  for  five  thousand  years 
is  represented  in  the  difference  between  a 
wigwam  and  a  lady's  parlor." 

If  we  would  have  powerful  minds  we 
must  think. 


Benefits  of  Female    Society. 

It  is  better  for  you,  says  Thackery,  to 
pass  an  evening  in  a  lady's  drawing  room, 
even  though  the  conversation  is  slow,  and 
you  know  the  girl's  songs  by  heart,  than 
in  a  club,  tavern  or  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre. 
All  amusements  of  youth  to  which  virtu- 
ous women  arenot  admitted,  rely  on  it,  are 
deleterious  in  their  nature.  All  men  who 
avoid  female  society  have  dull  perceptions, 
and  are  stupid,  or  have  gross  tastes,  and  re- 
volt against  what  is  pure.  Your  club 
swaggers,  who  are  sucking  the  butt  of 
billiard  cues  all  night,  call  female  society 
insipid.  Poetry  is  insipid  to  a  yokel; 
beauty  has  no  charms  for  a  blind  man; 
music  does  not  please  a  poor  beast  who 
does  not  know  one  tune  from  another;  1 
protest  I  can  sit  for  a  whole  night  talking 
to  a  well  regulated,  kindly  woman  about 
her  girl  coming  out,  or  her  boy  at  Eaton, 
and  liking  the  evening's  entertainment. 
One  great  benefit  a  man  may  derive  from 
a  woman's  society  is  that  he  is  bound  to  be 
respectful  to  them.  The  habit  is  of  great 
good  to  your  moral  man,  depend  upon  it. 
( Mil  education  makes  us  the  most  emi- 
nently selfish  men  in  the  world.  \Vo 
fight  for  ourselves,  we  push  and  yawn  for 
ourselves,  we  light  our  pipes,  and  say  we 
won't  go  out;  we  prefer  ourselves  and  our 
ease;  the  greatest  good  that  comes  to  a  man 
from  a  woman's  society  is,  that  he  has  to 
think  of  somebody  but  himself — somebody 
to  whom  he  is  bound  to  be  constantly  at- 
tentive and  respectful. 

Etiquette  for  Young  Children. — Do 
not  attempt  to  teach  your  children  all 
the  rules  of  table  etiquette,  and  then  com- 
mand them  to  live  up  to  them.  It  is  a 
cruel  task  for  any  young  child  to  keep 
still.  He  was  never  made  to  sit  like  a 
ramrod,  straight  and  stiff,  but  wants  to 
eat  and  wriggle — and  eat  and  move — and 
eat  and  chat — and  eat  and  laugh;  thus  ren- 
dering it  utterly  impossible  for  him  to 
eat  too  fast,  and  do  all  those  things  he  so 
much  likes  to  do  when  unrestrained. 

Suppose  an  accident  occurs  atthe  table, 
and  a  tumbler  is  broken,  or  a  spoonful  of 
sauce  goes  anywhere  but  to  the  child's 
mouth;  suppose  the  table-cloth  and  his 
napkins  are  soiled,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
when  put  in  comparison  with  injured  di- 
gestive organs;  and  a  rapidly-swallowed 
dinner  is  sure  to  hurt  the  digestion,  to 
weaken  the  process;  and,  if  followed  up 
for  a  time,  will  surely  make  a  case  of  dys- 
pepsia. Eating  was  designed  by  Him  who 
gave  us  appetites,  to  bo  a  season  of  enjoy- 
ment. 
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The  Husband. — Ladies  sometimes  do 
not  value  their  husbands  as  they  ought. 
They  not  unfrequently  learn  the  value  of  a 
good  husband  for  the  first  time  by  the  loss 
of  him.  Yet  the  husband  is  the  very  roof- 
tree  of  the  house,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
edifice,  the  keystone  of  the  arch  called 
home.  He  is  the  bread-winner  of  the  fam- 
ily, the  defence,  and  its  glory,  the  begin- 
ning and  the  ending  of  the  golden  chain 
of  life  which  surrounds  it,  its  consoler,  its 
law-giver  and  its  king.  And  yet  we  see 
how  frail  that  life  is  on  which  so  much  de- 
pends !  How  frail  is  the  life  of  a  husband 
and  father  !  When  he  is  taken  away,  who 
shall  fill  his  place  !  When  he  is  ill,  what 
gloomy  clouds  hover  over  the  house ! 
When  he  is  dead,  what  darkness,  weeping, 
agony  !  Then  poverty,  like  the  murderous 
assassin,  breaks  in  at  the  windows;  starva- 
tion, like  a  famishing  wolf,  howls  at  the 
door.  Widowhood  is  too  often  an  associate 
of  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Orphanhood,  too, 
means  desolation  and  woe. 


Happiness  an  Essextial  to  Beauty. — 
Do  not  think  you  can  make  a  girl  lovely, 
if  you  do  not  make  her  happy.  There  is 
not  one  restraint  you  put  on  a  good  girl's 
nature — there  is  not  one  shock  you  give  to 
her  instincts  of  affection  or  effort — which 
will  not  be  indelibly  written  on  her  fea- 
tures with  a  hardness  which  is  all  the  more 
painful  because  it  takes  away  the  bright- 
ness from  the  eyes  of  innocence,  and  the 
charm  from  the  brow  of  virtue.  The  per- 
fect loveliness  of  a  woman's  countenance 
can  only  consist  in  that  majestic  peace 
which  is  founded  in  the  memory  of  happy 
and  useful  years — full  of  sweet  records; 
and  from  the  joining  of  this  with  that  yet 
more  majestic  childishness,  which  is  still 
full  of  change  and  promise,  opening  al- 
ways— modest  at  once,  and  bright  with 
hope  of  better  things  to  be  won,  and  to  be 
bestowed.  There  is  no  old  age  where  is 
still  that  promise — it  is  eternal  youth. — 
Jiuskin. 


Our  Chatter  Box. 

They  call  me  "Little  Chatter-box;" 

My  name  is  little  May — 
I  have  to  talk  so  much,  because 

I  have  so  much  to  say. 

And  oh  !  I  have  so  many  friends  ! 

So  many  !  and  you  see 
I  can't  help  loving  them,  because 

They  every  one  love  me. 

I  love  papa  and  my  mamma; 

I  love  my  sisters,  too; 
And  if  you  are  very,  very  good, 

I  guess  that  I'll  love  you. 

But  I  love  God  the  best  of  all; 

lie  keeps  me  all  the  night, 
And  when  the  morning  comes  again, 

He  wakes  me  with  the  light. 

I  think  it  is  so  nice  to  live  ! 

And  yet  if  I  should  die. 
The  Lord  would  send  his  angels  down 

To  take  me  to  the  sky. 


The  Spiders  Bridge. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Press  we  gave  a 
description,  with  pictorial  a  view  of  a  sin- 
gular bridge  made  by  some  Indians  in 
British  Columbia.  To-day  we  propose  to 
describe  in  the  "Young  Folks'  Column," 
another  kind  of  bridge  made  by  a  spider, 
and  which  any  of  our  young  friends  can 
probably  see  repeated  by  observing  how  it 
was  brought  about  by  a  correspondent  of 
Hearth  am/  Home,  which  account  we  give 
below: 

One  chilly  day  I  was  left  home  alone, 
and  after  I  tired  of  reading  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, I  caught  a  spider  and  brought  him 
into  the  house  to  play  with.  Funny  kind 
of  a  playmate,  wasn't  it?  Well,  I  took  a 
wash  basin  and  fastened  up  a  stick  in  it 
like  a  liberty  pole  or  a  vessel's  mast,  and 
then  poured  in  water  enough  to  turn  the 
mast  into  an  island  for  my  spider,  whom  I 
named  Crusoe,  and  put  on  the  mast.  As 
soon  as  he  was  fairly  cast  away  he  anxious- 
ly commenced  running  round  to  find  the 
road  to  the  mainland.  He'd  scamper  down 
the  mast  to  the  water,  stick  out  a  foot,  get 
it  wet,  shake  it,  run  round  the  stick  and 
try  the  other  side,  and  then  run  back  up  to 
the  top  again.  Pretty  soon  it  became  a 
serious  matter  with  Mr.  Robinson,  and  he 
sat  down  to  think  it  over. 

As  in  a  moment  he  acted  as  if  he  wanted 
to  shout  for  a  boat,  and  was  afraid  he  was 
going  to  be  hungry,  and  I  put  a  little  mo- 
lasses on  the  stick.  A  fly  came,  but  Cru- 
soe wasn't  hungry  for  flies  just  then.  He 
was  homesick  for  his  web  in  the  corner  of 
the  woodshed.  He  went  slowly  down  the 
pole  to  the  water  touched  it  all  round, 
shaking  his  feet  like  pussy  when  she  wets 
her  stockings  in  the  grass,  and  suddenly  a 
thoughtappeared  to  strike  him.  Up  he  went 
like  a*  rocket  to  the  top  and  commenced 
playing  circus.  He  held  one  foot  in  the 
air,  then  another,  and  turned  round  two  or 
three  times.  He  got  excited  and  nearly 
stood  on  his  head,  before  I  found  out  what 
he  knew,  and  that  was  this:  that  the  draft 
of  air  would  carry  a  line  ashore  on  which 
he  could  escape  from  his  desert  island. 
He  pushed  out  a  web  that  went  floating  in 
the  air,  until  it  caught  on  a  table.  Then 
he  hauled  on  the  rope  until  it  was  tight, 
struck  it  several  time  to  see  if  it  was  strong 
enough  to  hold  him,  and  walked  ashore.  I 
thought  he  had  earned  his  liberty,  so  I  put 
him  back  in  his  woodshed  again. 

Geographical  Puzzle. 

For  breakfast  take  a  cape  of  Massachu- 
setts and  let  it  soak  all  night;  then  shred 
up  fine  and  cook  in  a  river  of  Montana. 
This  and  some  harbors  of  New  Jersey  will 
be  the  principal  warm  dishes.  Some  may 
like  with  these  a  river  of  Vermont,  sliced 
very  thin  and  well  seasoned.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  go  to  a  mountain  in  Washing- 
ton Territory  for  an  indispensabl  article  of 
food,  and  five-eights  of  a  little  city  in  Wis- 
consin, well  stewed,  without  scorching, 
will  be  sufficient  in  the  way  of  fruit.  Such 
a  breakfast  may  be  very  cheerful  if  every 
one  politely  gets  upon  a  cape  of  North 
Carolina  to  see  that  each  is  well  helped 
and  cared  for. 

A  little  six  year  old  boy  was  asked  by 
his  teacher  to  write  a  composition  on  the 
subject  of  water,  and  the  following  is  the 
product^n:  "Water  is  good  to  drink,  to 
swim  in,  and  to  skate  on  when  frozen. 
When  I  was  a  little  baby  the  nurse  used  to 
bathe  me  every  morning  in  water.  I  have 
been  told  that  the  Injuns  don't  wash  them- 
selves but  on«»e  in  ten  years.  I  wish  I- 
was  an  Injun ! 


August  31,  1872.] 
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Hints  About  Baking. 

The  most  difficult  of  the  young  housewife's 
duties  is  that  of  baking.  Food  prepared  in 
the  best  manner,  may  be  ruined  by  a  fire  which 
is  either  too  hot,  or  too  slow,  during  any  part 
of  the  process. 

There  are  countless  recipes  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  food,  but  very  little  instruction  as  to 
the  manner  of  baking  it.  Each  one  must  learn 
by  experience,  and  there  are  more  provoking 
failures  iu  that  direction  than  any  other;  and 
some,  although  they  learn  the  facts,  never  learn 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  success. 

I  used  to  think  that  to  bake  anything  well, 
the  oven  must  be  as  hot  as  it  could  be  without 
burning  the  article  to  be  baked,  all  the  time  it 
was  baking.  This  is  not  the  case  with  any- 
thing except  crackers  and  cookies. 

For  biscuits,  the  oven  should  be  equally  hot 
when  they  are  put  in,  but  should  begin  to  cool 
a  little  before  they  are  taken  out;  this  makes 
them  very  light,  but  one  has  to  watch  to  keep 
them  from  being  scorched;  eight  minutes  are 
enough  to  bake  them ;  if  baked  with  such  a  fire 
as  that  required  for  bread  they  are  heavy. 

For  gems  made  of  Graham  flour  and  water, 
or  for  corn  bread,  the  oven  should  be  very  hot, 
but  the  fire  should  have  been  built  sometime 
before  they  were  put  in,  and  begin  to  go  down 
by  the  time  they  are  light;  for  if  the  oven  re- 
mains as  hot  as  was  necessary  to  make  them  rise, 
they  will  burn  before  they  are  thoroughly 
cooked  through. 

Bread  requires  a  much  slower  fire,  but  it 
should  be  even  and  steady  from  first  to  last. 

Cake  requires  a  still  slower  fire  than  bread, 
but  it  must  not  be  too  slow  or  the  cake  will  not 
be  thoroughly  cooked  through,  and  will  fall 
when  taken  from  the  oven.  If  the  fire  is  too 
hot  at  first,  it  will  crust  over  before  it  is  light, 
and  burst  through  the  crust  and  rise  rough  and 
homely.  If  the  cake  is  large,  some  nails  or 
other  bits  of  iron  should  be  placed  under  it, 
and  a  paper  spread  over  it,  else  it  will  scorch 
before  itis  cooked  through.  Any  kind  of  bread 
or  pastry  mixed  with  water  requires  a  hotter 
fire  than  if  mixed  with  milk. 

Fruit  pies  require  a  hotter  fire  than  bread, 
but  steady  from  first  to  last;  if  too  hot  at  first 
the  crust  will  cook  before  the  fruit  does;  if  too 
slow,  towards  the  last  the  crust  will  dry  up  be- 
fore the  fruit  is  done;  if  too  hot,  toward  the 
last  the  fruit  will  stew  out  before  the  crust  is 
done.  Pumpkin  pies  require  a  fire  as  hot  as 
can  be  without  burning  the  crust. 

Custards  require  a  slow  fire,  else  they  will 
boil  and  whey  out  before  they  are  done.  But 
puddings  require  a  hot  fire,  particularly  In- 
dian pudding,  for  they  are  all  the  better  for  be- 
ing wheyed  out. 

In  baking  meat  pies  always  leave  a  hole  in 
the  top  crust,  else  a  poisonous  gas  will  collect 
in  it. 

For  baking  meats  the  fire  should  never  be 
hot  enough  to  burn  the  grease ;  pork  and  chick- 
ens should  require  a  hotter  fire  than  beef. 

"We  talk  about  hot,  quick  and  slow  ovens,  but 
it  takes  a  very  long  experience  to  enable  one  to 
tell  by  the  feeling,  or  in  any  other  practical 
manner,  just  how  hot  an  oven  is,  until  we  see 
its  effect  on  the  articles  cooked,  and  then  it  is 
too  late;  and  it  is  impossible  to  communicate 
to  any  one  else  the  precise  temperature  which 
is  represented  by  our  ideas  of  hot,  quick,  etc. 
It  is  a  matter  of  guess-work  after  all.  In 
fact  our  whole  system  of  cooking  is  more  or  less 
a  patched  up  system  of  guess-work.  We  have 
rules  and  recipes  for  rich  cakes  and  puddings, 
but  bread  of  all  varieties,  pies,  butter,  etc.,  are 
made  by  guess.  And  even  in  those  recipes 
which  we  have,  the  ingredients  are  measured 
in  all  manner  of  vessels,  and  no  two  persons 
understand  alike  the  terms  which  designate  the 
quantities. 

One  of  our  friends  has  a  stove  with  glass 
oven  doors.  Why  could  not  a  thermometer  also 
be  attached  to  them  ? 

I  hope  to  see  the  time  when  cooking  shall 
become  an  exact  science;  when  we  shall  not 
only  measure  the  heat  of  our  ovens  with  ther- 
mometers, and  know  the  precise  temperature  of 
which  they  should  be  for  each  variety  baked 
therein ;  but  shall  also  know  the  temperature  at 
which  our  yeast  and  bread-sponge  and  cream 
should  be  kept;  when  we  shall  prepare  all  arti- 
cles of  food  by  correct  recipes,  and  measure  all 
ingredients  in  exact  and  standard  measures, 
which  shall  be  alike  all  over  the  country,  so 
that  mistakes  can  only  occur  when  we  fail  to 
follow  the  rules. — Mr.  R.  B.  Hastings  in  Prai- 
rie Farmer. 

Vegetable   Beefsteak. 

This  fungus  (FUlnlina  hepalica),  which  re- 
sembles a  great  red  tonguo  protruding  from 
tree  stems,  when  once  known  can  never  be 
mistaken  for  any  other  species.  When  young 
it  is  a  dull,  pale,  purplish  red,  but  becomes 
more  red,  and  passes  through  brown  to  black 
as  it  decays;  the  under  side  is  cream  color,  with 
minute  red  points  occasionally,  becoming  yel- 
lowish-red as  it  grows.  It  generally  confines 
itself  to  old  (and  often  prostrate)  oaks;  but  in 
Epping  Forest,  near  London,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon on  the  beech,  and  it  has  been  observed  on 
the  chestnut,  walnut,  willow  and  other  trees. 

Although    such   a  large  fungus,  frequently 


weighing  from  four  to  six  pounds,  its  growth 
is  very  rapid,  soon  appearing  and  again  disap- 
pearing on  ancient  trunks  in  the  autumn. 
When  cut,  broken,  or  bruised,  it  distills  a 
copious  red  juice  like  beef  gravy.  "When 
grilled,"  says  Dr.  Badham,  "itis  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  broiled  meat;"  and  Berk- 
ley describes  it  as  "one  of  the  best  things  he 
ever  ate,  when  prepared  by  a  skillful  cook." 
There  is  a  very  slight  acid  flavor  in  the  fungus 
when  cooked  which  adds  considerable  piquancy 
to  the  dish;  it  is  extremely  tender,  succulent, 
and  resembles  tender  steak  or  tongue  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  the  juice  it  distills  being  in 
taste  and  appearance  like  gravy  from  an  excel- 
lent broiled  rump  steak.  Of  course  it  should 
be  gathered  when  quite  young,  fresh,  and 
clean,  and  at  once  prepared  for  the  table  in  the 
following  manner:  Wash  and  dry,  cut  into  inch 
slices  half  an  inch  wide,  soak  in  scalding  water 
for  five  minutes,  and  stew  with  butter  and 
herbs;  yolk  of  egg  may  then  be  added,  and 
serve  hot;  or  simply  stew  with  a  good  steak, 
adding  a  scallion  and  parsley,  salt,  and  pepper. 


Correct  Way  to  Sweep  a  Carpet. 

There  are  three  ways  to  sweep  a  carpet — one 
right  and  two  wrong  ways.  One  wrong  way  is 
to  hold  the  broom  nearly  in  front  of  the  op- 
erator, with  the  handle  inclined  backward 
toward  him,  then  press  downasa  forward  thrust 
is  given,  and  thus  heave  the  heavier  dirt  half- 
way cross  the  room,  while  the  light  particles 
are  sent  whirling  around,  covering,  as  it  settles, 
every  article  of  furniture.  Another  wrong  way 
to  sweep  a  carpet  is  to  move  the  broom  forward 
with  a  heavy,  drawing  stroke,  by  which  the 
material  to  be  removed  is  pressed  into  the  car- 
pet rather  than  worked  gently  along  on  the  sur- 
face. If  either  of  these  wrong  ways  is  adopt- 
ed, the  broom  will  wear  out  the  carpet  more 
than  it  is  worn  by  the  occupants  of  the  dwell- 
ing. When  a  sweeper  collects  a  dust-pan  half- 
full  of  the  nap  of  the  carpet  every  time  it  is 
swept,  a  new  one  will  soon  be  required.  The 
right  way  to  sweep  is  to  incline  the  handle  a 
little  forward,  then  give  a  light  drawing  stroke, 
allowing  the  broom  to  scarcely  touch  the  car- 
pet. Not  one-half  the  weight  of  the  broom 
should  be  allowed  to  press  on  the  carpet,  as  the 
dirt  is  moved  forward.  Let  the  dirt  be  moved 
and  rolled  along  lightly.  If  a  generous  quantity  of 
tea-grounds,  small  bits  of  wet  paper,  or  clean 
and  wet  saw-dust  can  be  spread  over  the  carpet 
before  the  sweeping  is  commerced,  all  the  tine 
dirt  will  adhere  to  the  wet  materials.  A  little 
smart  woman  who  is  a  terror  to  dirt  will  fre- 
quently hurl  it  about  the  room  as  if  it  were  im- 
pelled by  a  whilwind,  and  when  the  task  is  end- 
ed her  dust-pan  will  contain  scarcely  enough  to 
pay  for  sweeping.  But  by  using  a  good  broom 
having  a  long,  elastic  brush,  touching  the  car- 
pet lightly,  it  will  scarcely  require  the  strength 
of  a  child  to  sweep  a  large  parlor  in  a  few 
minutes.  Scarcely  one  house-keeper  in  fifty 
understands  how  to  sweep  a  carpet  correctly. — 
Moore's  Rural. 


Graham  Bread. 

A  correspondent  enquires  of  the  America  n 
Agriculturist  hair  to  make  good  Graham  bread, 
to  which  another  correspondent  replies  as  fol- 
lows: "  It  is  never  made  successfully  after  the 
usual  recipes  for  bread  of  fine  flour.  To  all 
who  have  thoroughly  tried  the  Graham  Gents, 
I  think  that  form  of  Graham  bread  is  most  ac- 
ceptable. The  method  of  making  these  is  very 
simple.  The  essentials  are  patty  pans,  butter- 
ed and  well  heated,  and  a  hot  oven.  Nothing 
else  but  the  meal  and  water.  Inexperienced 
persons  will  probably  make  the  batter  too  stiff, 
and  it  may  take  them  some  time  to  learn  that 
the  gems  seem  lighter  and  sweeter  if  made  salt. 
I  am  no  vegetarian,  and  use  salt  daily  in  my 
food,  but  I  think  it  a  mere  superstition  and 
gastronomic  mistake  to  put  salt  into  some  forms 
of  bread. 

[Our  inquirer  may  have  no  patty-pans  (the 
iron  clusters  are  best),  or  she  may  wish  espe- 
cially to  learn  how  to  make  Graham  bread  with 
yeast.] 

In  an  august  number  of  "Hoarth  and  Home" 
for  1871,  "Mrs.  Hammond"  gave  a  recipe, 
which  is  the  best  I  have  found.  She  always 
sifts  Graham  flour,  to  make  it  light,  but  mixes 
the  bran  again  thoroughly  with  the  flour.  This 
is  an  improvement,  certainly.  For  one  quart 
of  flour  thus  prepared,  use  half  a  cup  of  good 
yeast  and  a  little  more  than  half  a  pint  of  warm 
water.  Stir  this  well  together  at  night,  and  set 
in  a  warm  place.  In  the  morning  add  more 
flour,  but  not  too  much  to  stir  with  a  spoon — 
for  Graham  bread  should  not  be  kneaded. 
Stir  it  well,  pour  it  into  the  pan,  and  let  it  rise 
an  hour.  Some  prefer  to  steam  Graham  loaves, 
as  well  as  those  of  corn-meal,  before  baking. 
This  prevents  the  formation  of  thick  hard  crust 
so  dreaded  by  poor  teeth.  Many  suppose  that 
molasses  is  essential  to  good  Graham  bread, 
but  some  of  the  best  cooks  do  not  use  it. 


Apple  Pork  Pie. — Core,  peel,  and  quarter 
some  fine  juicy  baking-apples.  Make  a  nice 
paste  with  fresh  butter  and  sifted  flour,  aud  line 
with  it  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  deep  dish. 
Put  in  the  apples,  and  strew  among  them  suf- 
ficient brown  sugar  to  make  them  very  sweet. 
If  you  can  obtain  a  fresh  lemon,  pare  off  very 
thin  the  yellow  rind,  and  squeeze  the  juice  to 
flavor  the  apples.  Prepare  some  fresh  pork 
steaks,  cut  thin,  and  divested  of  all  the  fat  ex- 
cept a  little  at  the  edge;  removing  the  bone. 
Cover  the  apples  with  a  layer  of  meat,  and  pour 
in  a  tea-cup  of  sweet  cider.  The  contents  of 
the  pie  should  be  heaped  up  in  the  center. 
Have  ready  a  nice  lid  of  paste,  and  cover  the 
pie  with  it,  closing  and  crimping  the  edge.  In 
the  center  of  the  lid  cut  a  cross-slit.  Put  it 
into  a  hot  oven  and  bake  it  well.  This  is  a 
a  farm-house  dish,  and  very  good;  try  it. 

Green  Tomato  Sauce. — One  peck  of  green 
tomatoes,  slice  thin,  twelve  large  onions  sliced, 
pack  in  a  jar  alternately  with  a  little  salt,  let 
remain  one  night;  next  morning  pour  off  the 
brine,  mix  the  following.  One  box  of  mustard, 
one  ounce  of  ginger,  one  of  black  pepper,  one 
half  ounce  of  allspice  and  cloves  and  three 
pounds  of  sugar;  cover  with  the  best  cider 
vinegar,  simmer  slowley  until  the  tomatoes 
look  clear. 


Dairy  Products  Versus  Beef  for  Food. 

Mr.  X.  A.  Willard,  in  his  address  before  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Dairymen's 
Association,  urged  in  favor  of  the  superior 
economy  of  cheese  and  milk  for  food,  as  com- 
pared with  beef.  A  good  cow  in  twelve  years 
would  produce  4,500  pounds  of  cheese,  while 
three  good  steers,  four  years  old,  would  not 
usually  give  more  than  1,000  pounds  of  beef 
each.  The  aggregate  ages  would  be  of  course 
twelve  years — the  product,  3,000  pounds  of  beef 
against  4,500  pounds  of  cheese.  In  addition, 
the  beef  for  food  would  be  diminished  consid- 
erably by  the  weight  of  the  bones,  while  the 
cheese,  in  nutritive  value,  he  estimated  at  twice 
the  value  of  beef. 

As  to  milk,  he  quoted  from  O.  C.  Wiggin, 
milk  inspector  of  Providence,  who  says  he  es- 
timates that  sirloin  steak  (loss  of  bone  includ- 
ed) is  as  dear  at  35  cents  per  pound  as  milk  at 
24  cents  per  quart;  round  steak  at  20  cents  as 
dear  as  milk  at  14  cents;  and  eggs  at  30  cents 
as  dear  as  milk  at  20  cents  a  quart.  Analysis 
showed  that  good  milk  has  86  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  round  steak  75  per  cent.,  fatted 
beef  GO  per  cent.,  and  eggs  68  per  cent.  "Bel- 
atively,  then,  milk  at  10  cents,  or  even  at  12 
cents,  is  the  cheapest  animal  food  that  can  be 
used." 

Mr.  Wiggin  also  said,  if  the  money  expended 
for  veal  and  pork  were  expended  for  milk,  he 
did  not  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage both  to  the  stomach  and  the  pocket. 
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To  Make  Pop  Corn  Balls. — While  popping 
your  corn  put  some  syrup  on  the  stove,  the 
nicer  the  better,  and  boil  it  down  quite  thick. 
Put  your  corn,  while  hot,  in  a  dishpan,  or  any 
large  vessel  convenient,  pour  the  syrup  over  it 
and  stir  it  well  with  a  spoon.  It  only  needs 
enough  to  make  the  corn  stick  together.  But- 
ter your  fingers  and  make  up  the  balls  quickly 
any  size  you  wish.  Lay  on  a  plate  until  cool, 
and  they  are  nice. 

Cooking  Eogs. — This  is  said  to  be  a  hygienic 
method.  Put  them  into  boiling  water  suffi- 
cient to  cover  them,  and  let  them  re- 
main ten  or  fifteen  minutes;  keep  the  water 
nearly  up  to  the  boiling  point,  but  do  not  let 
them  reach  that  point.  Fresh  eggs  will  cook 
sooner  than  the  old  ones.  By  this  process  the 
yolks  will  bo  well  cooked,  while  the  white  does 
not  become  tough  and  hard  to  digest. 

Table  Mats. — Straw  table  mats  may  bo 
cleaned  by  washing  them  in  washing-soda  wa- 
ter. Lay  them  out  in  the  sun,  and  when  near- 
ly dry  press  them  between    sloths  or  paper. 


Practical  Receipts. 

Chocolate  Cream  Custards. — Set  on  to  boil 
a  quart  of  new  milk.  Mix  with  half  a  cup  of 
cold  milk,  2  oz.  of  grated  sweet  chocolate,  pour 
some  of  the  boiling  milk  to  it,  and  then  pour 
back  into  the  pan  of  boiling  milk,  stirring  all 
the  time.  When  heated  through,  and  just  be- 
fore coming  to  the  boiling  point,  add  the  yolks 
of  six  eggB,  which  have  been  beaten  with  a  cup 
of  powdered  white-sugar.  When  these  are 
blended,  add  three  whites  beaten  with  a  little 
extract  of  vanilla,  reserving  the  three  other 
whites  for  frosting.  This  is  enough  for  ten 
cups. 

Pumpkin  Pies. — The  following  new  method 
for  making  pumpkin  pies  is  recommended  by 
one  of  our  exchanges:  Pare  the  pumpkin,  then 
grate  it,  and  add  sugar  and  ginger  to  taste,  and 
milk  enough  to  make  it  of  the  proper  consist- 
ency. Then  lino  your  pie-tins  with  crust,  and 
put  in  your  pumpkin  and  bake  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

Apple  Cream.— Boil  twelve  apples  in  water 
till  soft,  take  off  the  peel,  and  press  the  pulp 
through  a  hair  sieve,  upon  half  a  pound  of 
pounded  sugar;  whip  two  eggs,  add  them  to  the 
apples,  and  beat  altogether  till  it  becomes  very 
stiff  and  looks  quite  white.  Serve  it  heaped  up 
on  a  dish. 

Baked  Corn. — Take  six  oars  of  field  corn, 
or  twelve  ears  of  sugar  corn.  Cut  the  grain 
partly  off  and  scrape  the  rest;  add  one  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  a  tabli'spooiifiil  of  sii-^i  uml 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Hub  these  well  together 
and  add  a  pint  of  new  milk.  Bake  in  a  dish 
that  you  can  sot  on  the  table  without  disturb- 
ing it. 

Baked  Tomatoes. — This  simple  and  delicious 
dish  is  made  by  cutting  some  ripe  tomatoes  in 
half,  putting  them  in  a  buttered  dish  with  some 
bread  crumbs,  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  and  bak- 
ing till  slightly  browned  on  th«  top.- 


Co-operative    Farming. 

There  are  a  great  many  extensive  land- 
holders in  California  who  have  not  the 
time  or  the  capabilities  to  attend  to  the 
development  of  their  land  interests. 
Some  are  confined  to  the  city  by  other  pur- 
suits, and  some  again  lack  the  practical 
knowledge  necessary  to  the  profitable  con- 
duct of  this  business.  The  practice  there- 
fore of  co-operative  farming,  or  in  other 
words  the  entering  into  a  contract  between 
the  owner  and  the  occupier  of  the  land, 
apart  from  a  fixed  rate  of  rent,  is  becoming 
more  common  every  year.  And  so  excel- 
lent have  the  results  of  this  system  proved 
to  the  operator  therein  that  it  bids  fair  in 
numerous  cases  to  supercede  the  ordinary 
cash  payment  rentals. 

In  the  sheep  farming  districts  of  South- 
ern California  large  tracks  are  frequently 
let  to  wool  growers,  who,  for  the  use  of 
the  land,  return  a  fixed  percentage  of  the 
profits  of  the  wool  and  the  increase  of  the 
stock.  The  landlord  finds  that  his  part  of 
the  arrangement  swells  to  a  considerable 
extent  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  and,  in 
fact,  puts  him  in  possession  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  live  stock  to  commence  the 
business  on  an  independent  basis,  while 
the  producer  is  not  clogged  by  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  a  monthly  or  yearly  stipu- 
lated sum.  Then  this  rule  allows  of  a 
more  generous  expenditure  in  fencing, 
improvements,  etc. ,  than  if  the  other 
method  were  in  practice.  In  Marin  coun- 
ty this  co-operative  dairying  is  carried  on 
extensively,  many  settlers  holding  their 
land  on  these  terms  of  a  share  of  the  in- 
crease and  produce. 

Essentials  in  the  Improvement  op 
Stock. — At  a  recent  farmers'  discussion  in 
Scotland,  the  following  points  were  taken 
up,  as  the  leading  essentials  in  securing 
the  improvement  of  stock:  "1,  pure 
blood;  2,  high  strain  of  blood;  3,  a  sound 
constitution,  free  of  hereditary  disease;  4, 
substance,  symmetry  and  quality;  5,  a  do- 
cile temper."  One  of  the  speakers  gave 
the  following  good  advice — since,  as  he 
said,  it  is  most  important  for  any  farmer 
that  he  should  proceed  as  rapidly,  and  at 
as  little  outlay  as  possible: 

"As  it  is  the  general  recognized  maxim 
that  the  exterior  form  partake  more  of  the 
conformation  of  the  sire  than  of  the  dam, 
and  as  one  sire  will,  to  some  extent,  im- 
prove the  whole  of  each  year's  stock, 
while  a  female  gives  but  one  superior 
beast,  I  would  say  procure  superior  males 
at  whatever  cost;  and  should  they  be  too 
expensive  for  the  size  of  the  farm,  let  two 
or  three  farmers  join  in  the  purchase  and 
keep  one  animal." 


Toiling  Wife. — A  farmer's  wife  on  a 
large  farm,  with  six  or  eight  children  of 
all  ages,  from  nineteen  to  two  years  of  age, 
has  without  help,  a  toilsome  life  of  it — a 
life  of  hard  labor.  She  is  generally  the 
first  one  up  in  the  morning  and  to  bed  the 
last  at  night,  toiling  incessantly  from 
early  dawn  till  late  in  the  evening.  There 
is  baby  to  attend,  to  get  to  sleep.  The 
mother  and  wife,  on  a  large  farm,  with  a 
large  family,  most  of  whom  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  year  go  to  school,  has  a  labo- 
rious life  of  it — much  more  than  the  hus- 
band and  father.  No  wonder  so  many  of 
them  are  broken  down  in  health  at  forty 
years  of  age — literally  worn  out  with  toil. 
What  wonderment  then  that  so  many  of 
the  best  of  wives  are  peevish  and  cross. 
What  they  pass  through  is  enough  to 
sour  the  disposition  of  an  angel. — Ex- 
change. 

Clover  for  Swine. — Ohio  agriculturists 
state  that  thoy  have  derived  great  advan- 
tage from  pasturing  their  hogs  on  clover 
during  tho  summer.  A  very  intelligent 
farmer  sums  up  tho  advantages  in  brief 
as  follows:  "An  ncro  of  ground  in  clover 
will  pasture  five  hogs  four  mouths,  and  it 
will  take  the  corn  from  half  an  acre  to  feed 
them  the  same  time."  Tho  cultivation  of 
the  corn  ho  counts  equal  to  tho  rest  of  tho 
other  half  acre.  Ho  further  claims  that 
hogs  pastured  on  clover  are  in  a  far  better 
condition  than  if  fed  on  corn,  as  they  aro 
better  framed,  healthier,  and  eat  better, 
and  also  statos  that  the  land  is  enriched  by 
the  clover  pasturing. 

Sierras  in  the  cultivation  of  any  crop, 
like  the  practice  of  any  trade,  requires 
a  minute  knowledge  of  all  the  details, 
which  can  only  bo   gained  by  experience. 
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[Continued  from  page  133.] 
within  the  past  month  have  universally  re- 
marked that  they  "never  saw  such  fine  crops 
before."  There  is  not  a  cultivated  farm  in  the 
■whole  Territory  that  does  not  promise  an 
abundant  yield,  except  those  fields  visited  by- 
grasshoppers,  crickets  or  cut-worms,  and  these 
cases  are  very  rare. 

The  harvest  has  already  begun  in  many  lo- 
calities and  will  be  completed  the  first  week  in 
September.  The  great  drawback  is  the  scarcity 
of  harvest  hands.  Nearly  all  the  laboring  men 
in  the  country  being  engaged  in  mining.  For- 
tunately for  the  farmers  the  weather  has  been 
cool  and  the  grain  ripens  slowly.  Were  it 
otherwise  much  would  be  lost  in  the  field. 

The  past  two  years  has  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  that  Montana  can  be  relied 
upon  as  a  grain-producing  country.  At  one 
time  it  was  a  question  of  doubt  whether  it  was 
a  good  grain  country  or  not,  but  these  doubts 
are  dispelled  and  at  no  distant  day  this  Terri- 
tory will  be  noted  for  the  superiority  of  its 
flour.  The  soil  and  climate  is  also  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  culture  of  oats,  barley  and  rye. 

Hay.— There  is  an  immense  quantity  of  hay 
being  put  up  in  this  valley  at  the  present  time. 
Haying  has,  however,  been  seriously  delayed 
on  account  of  the  tardy  arrival  of  mowers  and 
rakes.  There  will  be  no  scarcity  of  feed  the 
coming  winter.  In  this  matter  stockmen  are 
doing  right.  They  may  not  need  a  pound  of 
the  hay  they  are  putting  up,  but  in  case  of  a 
hard  winter  it  will  be  very  useful  and  if  not 
needed  will  keep  over  if  carefully  stacked. 

The  Upper  Valley — Ckops,  Mills  and 
Mines. — Farmers  are  busy  haying,  and  the 
crop  of  grass  is  equally  as  large  as  at  any  pre- 
ceding year.  Mr.  L.  Strickland,  on  Eace 
Track,  has  a  fine  patch  of  corn,  planted  as  sn 
experiment,  which  promises  to  mature  during 
the  season,  notwithstanding  it  was  planted  late. 
The  stalks  are  from  five  to  six  feet  in  hight 
and,  judging  from  its  general  appearance,  we 
have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  com  will 
prove  to  be  a  profitable  crop  to  farmers  in  the 
valley.  A  number  of  new  farms  have  been 
taken  up  and  improved  during  the  year,  and 
never  in  any  country  have  we  seen  finer  crops 
of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  potatoes,  than  are  to 
be  seen  everywhere  in  the  valley, 

OREGON. 

Agricultural  Works. — Farmer,  Aug.  21:  We 
are  pleased  to  see  the  progress  making  by  Mr. 
Myers  in  his  magnificent  undertaking.  The 
other  day  he  received  a  large  lot  of  machinery 
from  the  east,  valued  at  $10,000.  He  will  soon 
have  his  immense  building  under  roof  and  in 
readiness  to  receive  the  machinery.  A  race  is 
being  dug  to  supply  the  works  with  water 
power,  and  a  large  turbine  wheel  is  ready  at 
Portland  to  be  placed  in  position  as  soon  as  the 
place  is  prepared  for  it.  It  is  the  expectation 
that  the  works  will  commence  active  operations 
early  in  November,  and  it  is  intended  to  have 
two  hundred  mowers  and  reapers  finished  to 
supply  the  next  summer's  trade.  Mr.  Myers 
intends,  eventually,  to  make  everything  the 
farmer  requires. 

Hops  in  W.  T. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Olympia  Transcript,  writing  from  Puyallup 
valley,  W.  T.,  says  this  valley  is  the  hop-yard 
of  the  Territory,  there  being  much  attention 
paid  to  the  culture.  Mr.  Meeker  thinks  he  will 
have  14,000  pounds  this  season,  while  his 
neighbors  have  fine  crops  also. 

Peaches. — This  office  has  received  "speci- 
men copies", of  the  Early  Crawfoid  peaches.sent 
by  Mrs.  L.  L.  Buckingham,  raised  on  the  prem- 
ises of  her  son  Allen  Buckingham,  Esq..  011  the 
hill  south  of  the  bridge.  These  peaches  are  not 
only  of  delicious  flavor  but  of  very  large  size 
and  beautiful  appearance.  One  of  them  will 
measure  seven  inches  in  circumference.  It  is 
not  often  that  freestone  peaches  do  well  in  this 
vicinity,  but  Mrs.  Buckingham  has  had  good 
success  on  the  lot  referred  to  for  several  years 
in  succession. 


The  Malva  Tree. 

We  have  two  communications  on  the  subject 
of  the  malva,  making  inquiry  as  to  young  trees, 
seeds,  etc.  To  L.  S.  P.,  of  Virginia  City,  Mon- 
tana, we  reply  that  it  would  hardly  be  advisa- 
ble to  send  so  long  a  distance,  for  young  trees, 
when  they  grow  so  readily  and  rapidly  from 
seeds. 

Seeds  planted  in  ths  spring,  will  grow  into 
trees  from  five  to  seven  feet  high,  strong  and 
bushy,  in  a  single  season,  in  fact  there  are  few 
plants  that  grow  faster.  The  seeds  can  be  ob- 
tained of  our  advertising  seedsmen  at  fifty 
cents  an  ounce;  larger  quantities  at  lower 
rates. 

G.  Hunziker,  Summit,  Pike  Co.,  Miss., 
says:  "I  cultivate  here,  the  Mexican  Chayote; 
have  you  got  it  in  your  section?  I  think  it 
would  flourish  well  in  the  gardens  of  ^Oakland. 
I  can  furnish  seed  next  fall,  if  wanted." 

Perhaps  some  of  our  subscribers  would  send 
him  fresh  Malva  seed  in  exchange  for  his 
Chayote — which  is  a  Mexican  fruit. 

Turnips. — We  have  received  from  David  Lan- 
dreth  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"What  we  know  about  turnips."  In  it  they 
tell  us  what  they  know,  and  on  a  careful  peru- 
sal we  are  inclined  to  think,  what  they  don't 
know,  can  hardly  be  worth  knowing. 
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DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 


I  The  prices  given  below  are  those  for  entire  consignment* 
from  first  bands,  unless  otherwise  specified.] 

San   Francisco,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  Aug.  29. 

FLOUR — -The  interior  and  local  demand  is 
reported  good,  with  a  good  inquiry  for  export. 
We  quote  prices  as  follows: 

Superfine,  $4. 1-,1. ■(."•!. 25;  extra,  in  sacks,  of 
196  Bjs.  $4.75(aj$0.25;  Oregon  brands,  $4.75 
(^,$5.25  in  sacks  of  190  lbs. 

WHEAT — The  market  has  been  active  at 
unchanged  rates  since  our  last  review.  314,- 
000  centals  were  shipped  during  the  week,  or 
about  two  ship-loads  per  day.  Ten  ships  were 
cleared  this  week  and  260  tons  went  by  Panama 
steamer;  26  vessels  are  under  engagement  still. 
Sales  aggregate  50,000  sacks  fair  to  choice,  at 
$1.45  @!t>1.50.  The  range  for  shipping  grades 
s  $1.50,  and  choice  milling,  $1.50(W .1.55  per  100 
pounds. 

The  latest  Liverpool  market  quotations  come 
through  at  12s.  per  cental. 

BARLEY — Market  steady.  Demand  good 
and  receipts  light.  Sales  embrace  10,000  sacks, 
at  $1.07%@1.16  for  new.  The  range  at  close 
is,  new  bay  1.10@1.15;  old  brewing  is  jobbing 
at  $1.90(V/.$2.00. 

OATS — Market  is  steady.  New  are  quota- 
ble at  $1.60(«  1.80;  old,  $1.80@1.90. 

CORN— Yellow  isquotnbloat  $1.60@105,  and 
there  is  no  White  in  market. 

CORXMEAL— Is  quotable  at  $2.00@$2.75 
$  100  lbs.  from  the  mill. 

BUCKWHEAT— Is  quiet  at  $1.75@$2.00  per 
100  ft>s.. 

RYE— Is  quiet  at  $1.90@1.95  per  100  lbs. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  $6@7.25  per  ton  for 
cargo  lots. 

BRAN — Has  advanced  to  $18  per  ton  from  the 
mill. 

MIDDLINGS— For  feed,  are  $23.00@$25.00 
per  ton  from  mills. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL— Is  selling  at  $30  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

HAY — Receipts  have  been  pretty  free  during 
the  week.  Sales  of  poor  wheat  at  $10.50: 
good  clover  $11.00;  orcrinary  wild  oat  $10.50(3« 
$12.00;  good  wild  oat  and  wheat  mixed  $15. 
Choice  wheat  is  on  demand  at  $16  per  ton. 
Quotable  at  close  at  $8(5;$10.00  per  ton. 

HONEY— In  the  comb  is  selling  at  10@15; 
do.   strained,  12^^@15c.  per  ft). 

POTATOES— There  has  been  a  pretty  fail- 
demand  this  week,  and  very  free  supplies 
Sales  of  Mission  at  $1.25@1.50:  Peachblow 
$1.55@$1.65;Halfmoon  Bay  $1.G0(W  $1.70  per 
100  lbs.;  Carolina,  $1.00fel.25  per  100  lbs. 

WOOL. — The  market  continues  dull.  Sales 
of  80,000  lbs.  at  ll@18c.  mostly  Fall;  Spring  is 
neglected  and  nominal  at  20(5  35c.  for  burry 
and  light  clean.  The  range  of  prices  is  nominally 
25@30c.  for  clean,  and  18(«i25c.  for  burry,  33  for 
extra  choice. 

TALLOW— Good  quality  of  Cal.  8@8%c. 

SEEDS — Flax  3c;  Canary,  4%@5c.  Mus- 
tard, 4@5c.  per  lb. 

PROVISIONS— California  Bacon  12%@14c 
per  ft).;  Oregon,  13%@14.;  Eastern  do.  12@13 
for  clear  anu  14(a»io  for  sugar-cured  Break- 
fast; Cal.  Hams  13@14;  Eastern  do,  16@18c; 
California  Smoked  Beef,  13^@14c.  per  ft). 

BEANS — The  following  are  jobbing  rates: 
Pea  $3.75(^4.00;  small  White  $3.75034.00  ; 
Small  Butter  $3.25;  large   $3.75. 

NUTS— California  Almonds,  8@10c.  for. 
hard  and  18@25  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  6c 
Pecan,  15c  'ft  ft).;  Hickory,  12c;  Brazil,  15c; 
Chili  Walnuts,  15c ;  French  Almonds,  25  @. 
30c. ;  Princess  Almonds,  35@40c ;  Cocoanuts, 
$7.00  per  100. 

FRESH  MEAT— We  quote  slaughterer's  rates 
as  follows : — 

BEEF— American,  1st  quality,  7@8  ft  ft), 
do.  2d  quality  0>(afi  ft  ft).;  (to.  3d  do.  3@5c 

VEAL— Quotable  at  7@10c 

LAMB—  8(5j9c 

MUTTON— Quiet  at  6c  ft  ft). 

PORK — Undressed  grain-fed  is  quotable  at 
5?i@6%c  dressed,  grain-fed,  8@9c   per  ft). 

POULTRY— Live  Turkeys,  25c  ft  ft).; 
dressed,  27c  per  tt>.;  Hens  $9.00@9.50; 
Roosters,  $5.00@7.50  per  dozen  ;  Spring 
Chickens,  $3.75(aj4.00  ;  Ducks,  tame,  $7.00(a) 
$8.00  per  doz.;  Geese,$12@15  ft  dozen. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— Fresh  California  But- 
ter, common  to  good  in  rolls,  is  steady 
at  32%(5;37%c  New  firkin  is  quotable  at  20(gj 
27%c,  pickled,  32%ujj35c;  Eastern  firkin 
18(»27%c 

UuEKSE-New  California,  ll@13%c;  Eastern 
at  13(g}14%c  ft  ft). 

Etios — California  fresh,  are  55@57%c,  East- 
ern, 27%@32%c.  per  doz. 

LARD— California  12%@13;  Oregon,  none 
in  market.  Eastern  in  cases  14@14%c;  do 
in  tcs.  ll%@12c.;  in  kegs,  12@13c.  per  ft). 

HIDES — Sales  for  the  week  emprise  1,480 
Cal.  dry  at  lT&lSc,  and  1,390  salted  at  tiyt 
@9. 


FRUIT  MARKET. 


Tali'i  Oranges.M    40 

Limes,  ft  M 10 

Au'lu  Lemons, M  — 
Sicily  do.,  bx. .  — 
bananas,  ft  buchl  50 
I'lneiipples.f,  uz.li  00 

Apples7Eat'g,bx.]  25 

Apples. Cook'g,  b  50 
Peais.Bartl  t.bx.l  25 
Pears,  Blent  1-. .  .1  20 
I  looking*.  SO 
Peaches. Choice. .1  25 
Peaches,  Oonun.  75 
Apricots,  ft  lb...  0 
Nectarines.  bx..l  25 
German  Prunes,  5 
Hungar'nPrunes,  4 
liuiuces,  bx 1  00 


@  45 

(a)  7 

(«,  la 

&2  5U 

., ;  i<ii 

,»!  50 

1..  ]  HI: 

(ad  00 

a  I  :,il 

(<*  6 

fc»  6 

(0,1  25 


Plums.  Choice.  .1 
Plums. Common. 

FiKs 

Crab  Apples,  lb.. 
Straw  b  r's,  chst.4 
lilackbenies  It.... 
Raspberries,  ft . . 
L'aiitaleupes,  d/.. 
WatiTiii  1  ns.lOu.li 

las 

l.ik  MalroUie. 
Rose  of  Peru.. 

lik  Hamburg. 
Black  Prince. . 
Muscat  of  Al'r 
Flame  Tokay... 


50  (g,2  CO 

to  (a.1  00 

7  (s)  8 
2  IS)  3 

00  ia.6  00 

"  (3>  » 

l2',l«*  15 

uu  (./ 12  00 

4  (31  0 

4  (3»  6 

I  ',.,  1; 

4  fa)  ti 

4  <g>  6 

8  (a  8 


PRIED  FRUIT. 

Apple*.  V  lb SVulOc   iPitted.do  ft  lb 20    @25 

rears,  ft  ft 9    13,10      Raisin-,  »  ft 5    (s,15 

Peaches, »  ft 9    ©10      Black  Ki(-»,  ft  ft)... .     6    (3  8 

Apricots,  ft  to —       —    ;    White,    do    

Plums,  ft  ft) 6    (a  10     | 

VKiETABLES. 


Cabbage.  ft  ft 'i® 

Garlic,  ft  a) 2*4(<U  3 

Rhubarb^*  lb 

Green  Peas (3)  2 

Sweet  Peas —    — 

Green  Coin  38  doz..  10  @15 
Mirniwiat    Bquaab 

per  ton —  ®    — 

Cucumbers  ft  box 50  (gl   75 


Summer  Sqsb.»  box  75  (3,1  00 

Asparagus,  %*  lb —  (3*    — 

Tomatoes,  river  %*  bx.  75<£    — 

s.bav.%*  ux.l 
String   K,  aus.j-tlb  ...  l,'4(g,  2 

Egg  Plant 1  @  \>i 

Peppers 2  w  3c 

Okia 4  (a  5 


GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Stocks 
are  in  good  supply  and  prices  unchanged. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING— Prices  are  as  fol- 
lows: Standard  Wheat  bags  are  jobbing  at  19 
@,19%c;  Flour  sacks  9}-3®9%c.  for  qrs.  and 
13T„(»  14%c.  for  hlfs.  Standard  Gunnies  are 
jobbing  at  20@21c;  Wool  72%@80c  Barley 
sacks  17%@19kHessians,  40-inch  goods,  12%o. 
per  yard. 

BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
The  demand  for  lumber  in  the  interior  is  good 
and  the  export  trade  is  light  owing  to  scarcity  of 
tonnage.  Dealers  pay  for  cargoes  of  Oregon  as 
follows:  Rough  §lG(ail7;  do  surfaced  at  |S 
Spruce  $17©18;  Redwood  rough  $16;  refuse  do. 
$12;  dressed  do.  $30;  refuse  do.  ^-JO.  Rustic 
$32>^;  refusedo.  $21%.  AVholesale  rates  for  var- 
ious descriptions  are  as  follows:  Laths  at  ^'i.nu 
(3  2.76  ;  Shingles  $2.50(5(2.75.  Sugar  Pine  $35 
@40  ;  Cedar  $27%(a>37%.  Pickets:  Rough, 
$14  ;  pointed,  $16  ;  dressed,  $25.  The  new 
scale  of  retail  prices  adopted  by  the  Lumber 
Dealers'  Exchange  is  as  follows: 

Puget  Sound  Pine- 
Rough,  %*  M |a6  00 

Flouring  and  Stepping,  ft  M ;;7  B0 

Flooring,  narrow 40  00 

Flooring,  second  quality,  ft  M yu  00 

Laths,  ft  M 3  50 

Furring,  ft  lineal  loot lc 

Redwood — 

Rough,  ft  M 26  00 

Rough  refuse,  ft  M 20  00 

Rough  Pickets,  ft  M 18  00 

Rough  Pickets,  pointed,  ^  M 20  00 

Fancy  Pickets,  ft  M 30  CO 

Siding,  ft  M 7  60 

Tongued  and  Grooved,  surfaced,  ft  M 40  00 

Do  do  refuse  ft  M 87  50 

Half-inch  surfaced,  ft  M 40  00 

Rustic  ft  M 42  50 

Battens  ft  lineal  foot lc 

Shingles  ft  M 3  50 

Sugar  Pine  is  jobbing  at  $50@60  for  clear  and  $35@45  for 

becond  quality. 

COFFEE— Costa  Rica  20%c;  Guatemala  18c. 
Java  23c;  Manilla,  18%;  Rio  19%@20; 
Ground  Coffee  in  cases  30c;  Chiccory,  12%. 

SPICES— Allspice  14@15c  Cloves  lC(ajl7c 
Cassia35@36c.  Nutmegs $1.00@$1. 10.  Whole 
Pepper  20c  GroundSpices— Allspice  $1.00  ^ 
doz.;  Cassia  $1.50;  Cloves  $1.12%;  Mustard 
$1.50;  Ginger  and  Pepper,  each  $1.00(2  1.12  \>, 
doz.;  Mace  $1.50  ^  lb.;  Ginger  15c  ^  lb. 

FISH — AVe  quote  Pacific  Dry  Cod  in  bun- 
dles at  4%c@5%,  Salmon  iubbls.  $5.00@6.00, 
hf  do,  $3.50(5>4.50;  Case  Salmon,  $2.75  for  2%- 
8>.  cans,  $2.50  for  2-lb.  cans,  and  $1.87%  for  1- 
Ih.eans;  Pickled  Cod,$4.50  in  hf  bbls  and  $8  in 
bbls;  Puget  Sound  Smoked  Herring,  60@85c 
per  box;  Mackerel,  No.  1  hf  bbls,  $7.00(2*9.00; 
extra,  $9.50@10.00;  in  kits  No.  1  $1.75@2.00; 
do   No.   2,$1.50@  1.02%. 

NAILS— Quotable  at  $6  25@9.00  for  assorted 
sizes. 

PAPER — California  Straw  Wrapping,  sells  at 
$1.40,  Eastern  $1.50@1.75  ^  reanu  Manilla 
12%@13%  for  California  made,  and  15c.  for 
Eastern  made. 

PAINTS— Standard  White  Lead  10@12%c; 
Whitening,  2c;  Chalk  2%c;  Paris  White  3c; 
Ochre,  3%c;  Venetian  Red,  3c;  Red  lead, 
ll%c;  Litharge,  lie  ^  ft).  . 

RICE— Sales  of  ChinaNo.  1  atO%@G:,4c  and 
No.  2  at  6@6J^e.  $  tt>;  Siam.quotable  at  5%@ 
6%c  in    mats;  Hawaiian,  10®10%c  per  ft). 

SUGAR— We  quote  Cal.  Cube  at  13%c;  Cir- 
cle A  Crushed,  13c,  and  Granulated  12%c; 
Golden  C.  1  lc;  Extra  Golden  C.  ll%c;  Hawaiian 
8(2jllc  as  extremes  ^  ft). 

SYRUP — Prices  may  be  given  as  follows: 
47%c  in  bbls,  50c  in  hf  bbls,  and  55c  in  kegs. 

SALT— California  Bay  sells  at  $G(aj$14; 
Carmen  Island,  in  bulk,  S14(5>15;  Fine  Liver- 
pool, $23.50  ■$  ton  ;  coarse,  $18@19. 

SOAP  —  The  prises  for  local  brands  are  5@ 
10c,  and  Castile,  12@12%c^  ft). 

TEA — We  quote  as  follows  for  bulk  descrip- 
tions: Ainoys  —  Common  to  fair,  80(2) 
45c;  superior  to  fine,  55@,G5c. ;  extra 
fine,  75@85c  Foochows — Common  to  fair, 
35@45c ;  superior  to  fine,  50@60c ;  extra  fine, 
75c  Souchong  and  Congou — Common  to  fair, 
35@45c ;  superior  to  fine,  50@60c :  extra  fine, 
75c.  Japans — Common  to  fair,  30(«,35c.;  su- 
perior to  fine,  40(aj45c ;  extra  fine  to  finest,  55 
@75c  ^  ft).  


In  Town.— Mr.  L.  P.  McCarty,  corresponding  agent 
of  the  Bcrnrnno  Pbkss  and  PAomo  Bubal  ruts.-.,  two 
first-class  illustrated  Pacific  Coast  weeklies,  arrmd  in 
town  yesterday.  He  will  remain  here  a  tew  days  can- 
vassing for  the  journals  he  represents  as  correspondent 
atd  agent.  Mr.  McCarty  lias  visited  must  of  the 
prominent  mining  districts  east  of  here,  and  the  result 
of  his  observatiuns  has  been  published  in  the  Scien- 
tific Pukss  m  several  Interesting  ami  Instructive  oom- 
muuications  from  Schell  Creek,  Pioche,  Eureka  and 
Other  towns  that  be  has  visited.  He  proposes  furnish. 
ing  for  that  journal  an  elaborate  description  of  the 
mines  of  this  district;  and  as  bis  communications  are 
very  extensively  copied  by  all  the  sdenMflu  and  mining 
journals,  we  shall  watch  with  considerable  Interest  (or 
his  letter  from  this  place,  and  we  tru^t  that  our  citizens 
will  render  him  all  the  assistance  in  tin  ir  power  both 
by  subscribing  liberally  for  the  journals  he  n  presents 
and  by  furnishing  lain  information  concerning  Ota 
mines  and  other  matters  of  general  interest.  —Seat 
Biver  Reveille,  Augutt  Villi. 

Imperishable ! 

If  it  be  proper  to  apply  this  term  to  any  perfume, 
then  that  perfume  iB  Mcbbay  &  Lanhan's  Florida 
Water,  for  in  it  we  have  the  nearest  approach  to  an 
everlasting  fragrance.  Of  any  perfume  yet  produced, 
the  garments  sprinkled  with  it  exhale  lor  many  days  a 
delicate  and  sweet  aroma.  bOti 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 


Butter,  Cal  fr.  ft  40 

do  Oregon,  ft.. 

lIonevlTV|b 18 

Cheese,  %t  ft 20 

EgKS,   tier  doz...  45 

Lard,  fl  ft lit 

TTi.l  00 

lirown.do.lt  ft  9 

Beet,  do 12 

Sugar,  Map.  lb.  id 

Plums,  dried,  ft.  lft 

Peaches,  dried,  •  '20 

soke,  new  71\ 

Beoond-hnd  do 

Wheat-skB,  ■.''2x31,  IS   \% 


Tir  usday  Noon,  August  29, 1872. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


■    -l.s     Flour  sks.qr 9J<@    10W 

]  do  Hlf V,   S    n2 

O  28  Potato  G'y  Bags.  20  %  21 
(*  :'0  Second-hnddo  12  (3  16 
@  50  Deer  Skins,  *  ft.  15  %  22 
i«.    20     I  Sheep  sks,  wl  on    50    %    75 

Sheep  sks,  plain.    12H@    26 
12     (.'jut  skins,  each. 

Dry  Cal.  Hides.. 

Salted       do 

Dry  Mex.  Hides. 

Salted       do 

t.'odnsh.  dry,  ft. . 
ak  Wood. 


Live  Oak 

Tallow 6H9 

PRODUCE.  ETC. 

Flour,  ex,  ?bbl..fi  00    6625    |  Barley,  cwt 150    (91  K5 

Beans,  cwt 4  00    85  00 

Dry  Lima  Beans  •$  ft  8 

Hay,  *  ton 17  00  816  (K) 

Potatoes  %*ctl         75c  (a  1  00 
FKL'ITS.    VEGETABLES,    ETC. 
Aprlcot-i,  ft 10    @    15     Celery,)!  doz. 


Superfine,  do.. 6  00  8 

Corn  Meal.KKI  ft.3  00  @3  50 

Wheat,"**  100  fcs.2  to  01  60 

Oats,  j*  lOO  fts...l  60  %\  75 


(Ml     3i' 

(a)  50 

(cu  20 
1 1  uu 
i    IS 


Pins  Apples,  (•...«  00       !  00 

Bananas,  Vdo/~.    50 

Oanteleaps 10 

Watermelons ...    1j 
Cal.  Walnnts,  ft. 
Cranberries,  ijt  g 
Strawberries,  ft.      8 
Baepberries.  D)..    — 
Cranberries,  O.ll  10    &1  25 
G'ir.sf  berries*  —         — 

-.  %(  ft...     —    @    — 
Oranges,*t  doz..      50    (uj      75 
Lemons,  V  do/...  1  00    (u,  1  50 
Limes,  per  100..  .2  00'  @ 
Figs,  fresh,  V  ft.    10   n't,    15 
Asparagus,  wh."     10 
Artichokes,  doz.     60 
Brussel's  sprts,  •    — 

Beets,  $  doz 

Potatot>B,Newf)tb 
Potatoes,  sweet,* 
Broccoli,  ft  doz.l  50 
Cauliflower,  +  .. 
Cabbago,Jtdoz..l  00 
Carrots,  si  doz...     15 

POULTRY.   GAME.  FISH,  MEATS.  ETC, 


75 


CuoumbenLt..  .  - 

Tomatoes,  %t  ft..  5 

Cress,  W  doz  bun  20 

Dried  Herbs,  b'h  25 

GarlicB 8 

(.r*iiii  Peas,  %*  ft  5 

Green  Corn,  doz.  15 

Lettuce,  ft  doz.  12 
Mushrooms,  Jt  ft 
Horseradish,**  ft 

Okra,  dried,  ft  ft  50 

Pumpkins,  ft  ft.  3 

Parsnips,  tbnebs  20 

Parsley 

Pickles,  ft  gal...  SO 

Rhubarb,  "ft  ft..  6 
Radishes,  t  buns 

Summer  Squash  3 

Marrowfat,  do. 

Hubbard,  do. . 

Dry  Lima,  shl...  6 

Spinage.fi  bskt.  25 

Salsify,  ft  bunch  12 
Turnips, ft  doz.. 


Chickens,  apiece    75  (g,l  00 

Turkeys,  ft  ft..       30  (0)    35 

Ducks,  wild,  ft  p  & 

Tamo,  do 1  00  @ 

Teal,  ft  doz.... I  2."  fe2  50 

Geese,  wild,  pair  (at 

Tame,  ft  pair. .3  00  (a, i  00 

Hens,  each 75  (<j,l  25 

Snipe,  ft  doz m 

English, do....  (5* 

Quails,  ft  doz  ...  m 

Pigeons,  dom.  do3  00  iji3  SO 

Wild,  do 2  00  S 

Hares,   each    ...     40  &    50 

Rabbits,   tame*.     25  (a>    75 

W  il.l.do,  ftdz.l  75  (g,3  00 

Beef,  tend,  ft  ft.    1H  (tj,    22 

Corned,  a  ft..     10  (g>    12 

Smoked,  ft  ft  .     15  @    18 

Pork,  rib,  etc.,  ft    10  ®    15 

Chops,  do,  <pn    '*  <* 

Veal.fi  ft 15  ® 


.fl  L- 

Cuilct,  do 
Mutton    chops,* 

Leg,  ft  ft 

Lamb,  ft  ft 

Tongues,  beef,  ea 
Tongues,  pig,  ea 
Bacon,  Cal.,  ft  ft 

Oregon,  do 

,il,  ft  ft. 
Hams,  Cross'  s  c 
'Per  lb. 


i   20 

18 

■ 
75 

u 

18  (i  20 
16  §  18 
16  («  20 
-  W  25 
+  Per  dozen. 


12    0 


Choice  D  (field  —  @  2S 

Whit  taker's  ..  —  ®  25 

Johnson's  Or..  —  liy  25 

I  loundcr,  V  ft...  ®  25 

Salmon,  "ft  ft R  9  10 

Smoked,  new,*  8  fm  10 

Pickled.*  ft..  6  S  — 

Rock  Cod,  ft  ft..  8  la)  10 

Perch,  s  water,  lb  (g*  12 

Fn-sli  water, ft  —  (a)  15 

Lake  Big.  Trout*  —  $  25 

Smelts,  large  ft  ft  8  M 

Small  do 12  ea  15 

Silver  Smelts...  15  @ 

Soles,  ft  ft 25  0 

Herring,  fresh..  @ 

Sm'kd.perlOO  —  (*1  00 

romcod,  ft  It)....  25  « 

Terrapin,  ft  doz. 6  00  ($ 
Mackerel,  p'k. ea 

Fresh,  do   —  Q  — 

Sea  Bass,  ft  ft. . .  —  (g  — 

Halibut —  (3  SO 

Sturgeon,  ft  ft..  4  <S  5 

jysters.  ft  108...  1  00  81  25 

Chesp.  ft  doz..l  50  (42  00 

Turbot 30  <k  35 

Urabs  ft  doz 1  00  % 

toft  Shell —  <4  30 

Shrimps 10  @ 

iJraw  ns. 40  10)  50 

Sardines 8  (*  — 

i  Per  gallon. 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market 

•KICKS  FOK   INVOICES. 

fobbing  price*  rule  from  ten  tofi/Uen  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
folluicina  quotation*. 

Thursday,  August  29, 1872. 
Iron.— 
Scotch  Pig  Iron,  ft  ton 165  00    (g> 

White  Pig.fi  ton 5500    gi 

Refined  Bar,  bad  assortment,  ft  ft —  04tilt»  —    5 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  ft  ft —05    (g)  —    5*i 

Boiler,  .No.  1  to  4 —  05Ste>  —  06 

Plate,  -No.  5  to  9 —  (HoVtS  —  07 

Sh.-.l.  No.  10  to  II 

Sheet.  No.  14  to  20 

SI,,  it,. No.  24  to  27 

lloise  Shoes 

Nail  Rod 

Norway  Iron 

Rolled  Iron 

Other  Irons  for  Blacksmiths,  Miners,  eto. 
ii.— 

Sheathing,  9  ft —  40 

Slit-iitbiiig.  Vellow         —  28 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow —  12 

Composition  Nails —  28 

Composition  Bolts —  28 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IX  fl  box 17  50    @ 

Plates,  I  C  Charcoal  15  50 

Roofing  Plates 15  50 

BancaTin,  Slabs,  ft  ft --  50 

STEF.l..-EnglishCast.  fl  ft —  18 

Drill 18 

Mat  Mar 18 

Plough  Points J  75 

Russia  (for  mould  boards) 12X 

yi-M  hsn.vER.— ft  ft —  85 

LEAD.-Fig, ft  ft --06* 

Sheet —  10 

Pipe —    * 

Bar 06K 

Zl.vc. -Sheets,  ft  ft —  11 

Borax.— Refined —  28 

Borax, crude —    5 


16  — 

—  65 

—  20 
20 
20 

4  00 
16 

—  06 

—  10 
-07 

—  30 


Leather  Market  Report. 

[Corrected  weekly  by  Dolliver  &  Bro.,  No.  109  Post  st.J 
San  Francisco,  Thursday,  August  29, 1872. 

Sole  Leather.—  The  Eastern  market  is  higher,  and  some 
tanners  have  advanced  their  prices  here.  We  quote  as 
bi  low  : 

City  Tanned  Leather, ft  ft 26@2* 

Santa  Cruz  Leather,  ft  ft 26M29 

Country  Leather,  ft  ft 25^28 

Stockton  Leather,  ft  ft 26*939 

F'rencb  skins  continue  firm.    All  California  skins  are 
<i>I  brink*  full  prices. 

Jodot,  8  Kil     per  doz  »(■»  00® 

Jodot,  11  to  19  Kil.,  per  doz t*  0013)88  N 

Jodot,  second  choice,  II  to  15  Kil.  ft  doz. 56  OOio,  75  00 

Lemoine.  16  to  18  Kil  ,  ft  doz  75  inka)  77  60 

Levin,  12  and  13  Kil     per  doz 68  OUIa)  70  00 

Com. Hum,  16  to  19  KIT.,  per  doz 63  Wtai  65  00 

Cornellian,  12  to  14  Kil.,  per  doz 60  00(9  68  00 

Ogerau  Cal  f ,  ft  doz 54  dotal 

Simon,  18  Kil.,ft  doz  65  00 

Simon,  20  Kil.  ft  doz 68  00 

Simon.  24  Kil.  ft  doz 72  00 

Robert  Calf,  7  and  8  Kil 35  00®  40  00 

French  Kips,  ft  ft I  1  OjS    ISO 

California  Kip.fi  doz 60  OOtoSO  00 

In  neb  Slue].,  all  colors,  fl  doz 15  00 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs, ft  ft 1  15@    1  »» 

Sheep  Roans  for  Topping,  all  colors,  ft  doz. . . .    9  OO13)  13  00 

Sheep  Roans  for  Linings, et  doz S  50(4  10  SO 

California  Russelt  Sheep  Linings 175(31    6  60 

Best  Jodot  C'a.f  Boot  Legs,  ft  pair 5  25 

Good  French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  ft  pair 4  50®    6  00 

French  Calf  Boot  Legs, ft  pair 4  00 

Harness  Leather,  ft  ft 30®    *~'% 

Fair  Bridle  Leather,  ft  doz 48  Wl'*  72  00 

Skirting  Leather,  ft  to 34/fl)    J7S 

Welt  Leather,  ft  doz SO  I" 

Hull   Leather.  Afoot 18(g)        21 

Wax  Side  Leather,  ft  foot 20(0)       21 


The  more  intelligent  a  farmer  is,  and  the 
more  particular  he  is  about  everything  connect- 
ed with  his  dairy,  the  better  he  appreciates  and- 
likes  the  Blanchard  Churn. 


August  31,  1872. J 
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Sold  Again 


Colusa,  August  21, 1872. 

Messrs.  Wtesteb  k  Co.,  San  Francisco :  I  was  at  your 
place  in  Juno  making  inquiries  respecting  a  Wire  and 
Picket  Fence.  You  offered  me  the  right  to  build  that 
fence  on  my  land  for  twenty  dollars,  or  the  right  for  the 
whole  county  for  two  hundred  dollars.  I  failed  to  tell 
you  that  a  part  of  my  land  I  own  jointly  with  S.  H.  Ba- 
ker. If  you  will  sell  Mr.  Baker  and  myself  the  right  to 
make  that  fence  on  our  land,  we  will  send  you  a  check 
on  the  Bank  of  Cali  ornia  for  twenty  dollars. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  M.  A.  BRITTON. 

This  fence  is  the  cheapest  and  best  made  in  Califor- 
nia. For  description  and  illustrated  circular  send  to 
Wiester  &  Co.,  17  New  Montgomery  Btreet,  S.  F. 

Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  the  cel- 
ebrated SILVER-TIPPED  Boots  and  Shoes  are  Bold  by 
the  million,  for  parents  know  they  last  twice  as  long  as 
without  Tips.    Try  them.    For  sale  by  all  dealers.    * 


For  Coughs  and  Throat  Disorders,  use 
1  Brown's  Bronchial  Trochis,"  having  proved  their 
mciency  by  a  test  of  many  years. 


Trees,  Bulbs,  Hedge  Plants,  Seeds,  Fruit 
and  Flower  Plates.  4  Catalogues,  20c.  F.  K.  PHCENIX, 
Bloomington  Nursery,  111.  2v4-17t 


The  C-Spring  Roller  Skate. 

PATENTED    1871. 


Rights  and    Skates    for    Sale. 

This  superior  Skate  is  now  beginning  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  Rink  Owners,  it  being  tho  only  Cramping 
Skate  now  before  the  public  (except  the  Plympton  Skate) 
that  can  run  without  infringing  a  former  patent. 
THIS  SKATE  IS  POSITIVELY  NO  INFRINGEMENT 
Of  anybody's  patent.  It  is  made  in  the 'most  substantial 
and  workmanlike  manner,  and  possesses  the  following 
points  of  merit:  Beauty,  Elasticity,  Ease  of  Movement, 
Strength,  Lightness,  and  does  not  injure  the  skating 
floor  as  much  as  the  ordinary  skate. 

Every  pair  Warranted  to  be  just  what  it  is  represent- 
ed.   Parties  intending  to 

START     A     RINK, 

Should  examine  and  test  this  Skate.    Sample  pairs  sent 

C.  O.  D.  on  application. 

In  ordering  sampleB,  state  the  number  of  boot  or  shoe 
worn,  and  whether  for  lady  or  gentleman. 

For  City,  County  or  Rink  Rights,  call  on  or  address 
WIKSTEK    «fc    CO., 

No.  17  New  Montgomery  street  (under  Grand  Hotel), 
9v4awbptm  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


^WRIGHTS 


Horses  Mmm 


THE     GIANT     POWDER     COMPANY 

Are  now  manufacturing  besides  the  famous  regular 

GIANT    POWDER,  A.   1VO.    S    GIANT    POWDER, 

Somewhat  slower  In  its  Explosion,  which  we  recommend  for 
BAJVIt     BLASTING,     COAL     MIIVES", 

AND    FOR    ALL    SUCH    WORK    WHERE    THE    ROCK    IS    NOT    VERY    HARD 

It  is  fully  as  safe  as  the  other  ami  evolves  neither  smoke  nor  noxious  fumes  when  exploded. 
Price.    5<)   Cents   per    Pound.. 

The  sales  of  both  grades  increase  very  fast,  which  is  the  best  proof  of  their  superiority  over  other  explosives. 

BANDMANN,  NIELSEN  &  CO., 
20v22-3ml6p  General  Agents,   No.   210  Front  Street. 


HEIKES    NURSERIES. 


Datton,  O.,  July  29th,  1872. 

TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  DEALERS: 

Gentlemen—  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  inform 
you  that  the  prosperity  of  this  establishment  has  been 
such  as  to  warrant  me  in  offering  my  goods,  hereafter, 
at  wholesale  only.  Confident  that  this  will  place  us  in 
relations  of  greater  mutual  advantage  than  heretofore, 
I  remain,  soliciting  your  continued  patronage  and 
favor, 

Very  truly, 

W.  F.  HEIKES. 

P.  8.  Catalogues  Free.  No.  1,  Descriptive;  No.  2, 
Nurserymen's;  No.  3,  Dealers'. 


MACEDON    NURSERIES. 

I  will  send,  post  paid,  warranted  to  arrive  in  good 
order: 

1  year  Plum  and  Pear  Trees,  Roses  and  Shrubs,  $25 
per  C. 

1   year  Apple,  Peach   and  Orange  Quince,  $15  per  C. 

Raspberry  and  Blackberry  Plants.  6  varieties,  $2  per  C. 

Strawberry  Plants,  .0  varieties,  $1  per  C;  $3  to  $4  per 
M,  by  express;  Giant  Asparagras  and  Honey  Locust 
Hedge,  $1  per  C,  $3  to  $4  per  M,  by  express.  Larger 
quantities  and  older  trees  proportionately  low. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  J.  B.  JONES, 

9v»-3m  Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  T. 

CAMELLIA    JAPONICA. 

R.  B.  PARSONS  k  CO.,  Flushing,  near  New  York, 

offer  a  large  stock  of  Healthy,  well  grown  Plants,  which 

have  been  proved  to  do  well  in  California,    Also  of 

Azaleas,    Bare    Evergreens     and    the    Best 

Trees  and   Shrubs. 

Long  experience  in  sending  to  the  Pacific  Coast  en- 
ables them  to  pack  Plants  in  the  best  manner. 

For  Catalogues  address  as  above. au31-2t 


LIST    OF    PREMIUMS 

ON    WINE,    BRANDY,    GRAPES,    ETC., 

As  agreed  upon  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 

California  Vine-Growers  and   Wine  and 
Brandy   Association. 

Brandy. 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1871 : $25 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1869 25 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1868 25 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1867  or  older Diploma. 

Dry  "Wines. 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1871 $25 

Best  white  wine, -vintage  1870 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1869 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1868 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1867  or  older Diploma. 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintagal870 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1869 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1868 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1867  or  older Diploma. 

Sweet  "Wines. 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1871 $25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1869 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1868 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1867  or  older Diploma. 

Bent  red  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1869 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1868 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1867  or  older Diploma. 

Special  "Wines. 

Best  California  port  wine,  vintage  1871 $25 

Best  California  port  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  Cal.  port  wine,  vintage  1869  or  older Diploma. 

Best  California  sherry  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  California  sherry  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  Cal.  sherry  wine,  vintage  1869,  or  older.. Diploma. 

Best  California  sparkling  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  California  sparkling  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  California  sparkling   wine,   vintage    1809    or 

older Diploma. 

Best  California  Angelica  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  California  Angelica  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  California  Angelica  wine,  vintage  1869  orolder, 

Diploma. 

Miscellaneous. 
Best  samples  of  gTape  syrup,  not  less  than  one  gal- 
lon  S20 

BeBt  sample    of   grape    sugar,   not  less  than  five 

pounds 20 

Best  twenty-five  pounds  of  raisins 50 

Beststill 5" 

Best  grape  crusher  and  separator 50 

Best  and  cheapest  tank,  cask  or  butt  for  wine  or 
brandy  for  storage 50 

Grapes. 
Best  twelve  varieties  of  the  table  grapes,  not  less 

than  three  bunches  each $25 

Best  six  varieties  of  table  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 20 

Best  three  varieties  of  table  grapes,  not  lees  than 

three  bunches  each 15 

Best  two  varieties  of  table  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 10 

Best  one  variety  of  table  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each *20 

Best  twelve  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than 

three  bunches  each 25 

Best  six  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

buncheB  each 20 

Beet  three  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than 

three  bunches  each 15 

Best  two  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 10 

Best  one  variety  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches 20 

Best  variety  of  raiBin  grapeB 10 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  grapes,   not  less  than 

three  bunches  each 60 

Second  best  and  greatest  variety   of  grapes,  not  less 

than  three  bunches  each 40 


^MW 


IRON  AXLE 


goleAge^ 
Treadwell&Co. 


BULBS,  HYACINTH,  named,  25c.  each;  $3  per  doz.; 
unnamed,  15c.  each;  $1.50  per  doz.;  7  for  $1.  TULIPS, 
named,  10c.  each;  $1  per  doz.;  unnamed,  5c.  each;  50c. 
per  doz.    GLADIOLUS,  $1  per  doz.    Postpaid 

SARAH  H.  MARTIN, 

au31-lt  Marblehead,  Mass. 


SEED    WHEAT. 


If    you    want   clean  Wheat,  buy   "HUNTER'S   IM- 
PROVED GRAIN  SEPARATOR."    It   separates   all  the 
Chess,  Mustard,  Barley,  Oats,  etc.,  from  the  Wheat,  and 
does  its  work  rapidly.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
WIESTER   &    CO., 

3v4-3cu  17  New  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


PRICES: 

Thimble  Skein,  3  inch,  $100;  3i{  inch,  $105;  85i 
inch,  $110;  3?i  inch,  $115;  4  inch,  $125— includ- 
ing in  each  case  wagon  gearing  complete,  with  whif- 
fletrees,  neck  yoke  and  stay  chains. 

Beds,  Brakes,  Seats,  etc.,  $40  to  $50,  complete, 
according  to  style. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  buyers  to  the  superior  work- 
manship  and  finish  of  the  justly  celebrated  Wagons. 
They  are  known  throiighout  the  West,  and  have  long 
taken  the  lead  of  all  others;  and  although  but  recently 
introduced  to  the  California  farmer,  have  given  the 
most  complete  satisfaction.  There  is  no  factory  in  the 
United  States  where  greater  care  is  given  to  the  selection 
of  material  used  than  that  of  Winchester  &  Partridge, 
the  builders  of  these  Wagons,  in  Wisconsin.  The  timber 
is  of  the  choicest  selection,  and  the  iron  used,  the  best 
that  can  be  obtained.  The  manufacturers  say:  *'  A 
thorough  system  of  inspectiou  is  strictly  adhered  to,  sc 
that  we  are  prepared  to  warrant  each  part  to  be  perfect; 
if  defective,  it  will  be  replaced  without  charge."  We 
claim  by  actual  test  a  saving  of  fifteen  per  cent,  in 
draft  over  any  other  Wag-on  offered  for  sale. 
ThiB  ease  of  draft  has  been  accomplished  after  years  of 
close  study,  end  on  strictly  scientific  principles,  and  is  a 
secret  knowra  only  to  ourselves. 

Knowing  that  a  wagon  to  be  popular  in  California, 
must  be  a  g-oorl  one,  and  desiring  to  bring  out  for  our 
trade  not  only  the  best  Farm  Wagon  in  the  country, 
but  one  alBO  that  could  be  sold  at  a  popular  price,  we 
sought  among  the  largest  manufactures  of  the  West, 
and  finally  selected  "The  Whitewater"  as  the  Wagon 
before  all  others  for  tho  California  trade.  The  manu- 
facturers of  these  Wagons  are  among  the  oldest  and 
largeBt  in  the  United  States,  having  been  established  in 
1847,  and  their  Wagons  may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  Wagon  Beds,  Brakes  and 
Seats,  in  any  style  to  suit  customers  and  the  trade.  Our 
California  Rack  Bed  is  far  superior  to  any  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  side  pieces  are  made  of  2x6  oak;  the  bed  is  14 
feet  long,  and  the  spring  seat  4  feet  from  box — giving 
ample  room  to  load  sacks,  wood,  etc.,  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  driver.  Our  California  Roller  Brake  can 
be  used  with  or  without  box.  These  beds,  as  well  as 
the  "Whitewater"  running- gears,  are  made  expressly 
for  our  own  trade,  and  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  Cali- 
fornia use.  The  brakes  have  hardwood  bars,  and 
the  seats  hardwood  standards;  the  beds  are  nicely 
proportioned,  well  framed  and  bolted  together,  painted 
inside  and  outside,  neatly  Btriped  and  ornamented,  and 
well  varnished.  The  wheels  of  the  "Whitewater"  are 
extra  heavy,  with  slope-shouldered  or  wedge-shaped 
spokes,  in  large  hubs  and  deep  felloes,  wide  and  heavy 
tires  riveted  on  through  every  joint.  The  axles  to  our 
Thimble-Skein  Wagons  are  made  large  and  strong, 
and  of  thoroughly  seasoned  hickory. 

If  you  want  a  Wagon,  and  want  a  good  one,  at  a  low 
price,  give  the  "Whitewater"  a  trial. 

TREAD  WELL  &  CO., 

San  Francisco, 
2v4tf  General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  States. 

C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.       N.  W.  SPAULDrKQ.       J.  PATTERSON. 


MOTHF.R.S,    WHY    BO   YOU   NEGLECT  TO 
BUY 

SILVER-TIPPED  SHOES 


For  your  dear  little  children  ?   They  never  wear  through 
at  the  toe. 


Hardware ! 


English 

and 
American 

A  Large,  Fresh  Stock  just  received.  The  old  friends 
of  the  house  especially,  as  well  as  our  later  patrons,  are 
invited  to  send  in  their  orders.  We  aro  prepared  to  fill 
such  satisfactorily  and  promptly. 

TREAD  WELL  k  CO., 

3v25-eowbp  San  Francisco. 

M.  WALTHALL,  and  S.  T.  NYE 

Give  Exclusive  Attention  to 
Land  Matters  In  the  Local  and  General  Land 

Office, 

Mining  Applications,  Procuring  Patents,  and  Contests 

before  the  Office,  etc.,  etc. 

Buy  and  Sell  Agricultural  College  Scrip  and  Land 

Warrants. 

Office  in  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  near  the  Land  Office, 
Stockton,  Cal.  Refer  to  Hon.  S.  A.  Booker,  Judge  of  the 
Fifth  District  Court,  Stockton.  9v5-3m 

We  will  change  the  adiiress  of  any  subscriber  who 
requests  it,  kXaf  if  theprcsmladdrct*  is  fUittd, 


Pacific   Saw   Manufacturing   Co., 

17  and  19  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco. 

REAPING    AND    MOWING    MACHINE    SECTIONS 

made  to  order— Three  Dollars  per  Dozen.    SAWS  of  ovory 

description  on  hand  and  made  to  order.    All  work   war- 

ranted.  Ilv3-tf 

15v3-3m 


STATE    FAIR    FOR    1872, 

AT    SACRAMENTO, 

COMMENCING 

On  Thursday      -  the  19th, 

AND    CLOSING 

On  Friday,  -    -  the  27th  of  September. 

#-10,000 

To  be  Distributed  in  Cash  Premiums  ! 


Exhibition  to  be  divided  into  seven  departments,  and 
the  SOCIETY'S  GOLD  MEDAL  awarded  to  the  most 
meritorious  exhibition  in  each  department. 

THE    LARGEST    STOCK    SHOW 
Ever  had  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  SPEED  PROGRAMME 
Ever  offered  in  the  Union. 

The  First  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  California  Wine 
Growers'  Association  to  be  held  at  the  same  time  and 
place. 

A     GRAND    PLOWING    MATCH 
To  come  off  on  the  grounds. 

A  GRAND  REGATTA  ON  THE  RIVER, 
In   which  eight  or  ten  boats  will  participate. 

A  public  sale  of  Thoroughbred  Stock  at  the  Park  each 
day  of  the  Fair. 

The  Central  Pacific  Company's  railroads  and  steamers 
will  carry  all  articles  to  and  from  the  Fair  FREE  OF 
CHARGE. 

Wells,  Fargo  k  Co.'s  Express  will  deliver  all  packages 
FREE  not  weighing  over  20  pounds. 

Applications  for  Stalls  at  the  Park  and  space  at  the 
Pavilion  should  be  made  to  ROBERT  BECK,  Recording 
Secretary,  at  once. 

Memberships,  $5.     Single  Admission,  50  cents. 


C.  F.  REED,  President. 

ROBERT  BECK,  Secretary. 

I!v4  Id 


TANK 


AKINC. 


rX"  O  Y  N  . 

The  Dewey  Toy  Engine— Patent  Secured. 

NOVELTY  OOM 

B1NKD  WITH  A.M1  M! 
Ml-;  NT  AM)  INSllii  C- 
1'ION.  Most  In-icniouM 
Toy  of  tho  Ni'ii  i  boo  b 
Century.  A  Genuine 
Steam  working  Engine, 
a  Model   ot    its   Style, 

<  'nlllplnlr  mid  IVrtVrt,  III 
All     it<     PartB.     Ailnptnd 

to  the  wante  <>f  the  otu 
<i.'iit,  School-Room,  And 
Purlnr.  Thin  is  not  a 
humbug,  but  is  a  genu- 
i  c  Btei  tn  Bnginei  w  11  b 
Boiler,  Oj  Under,  Piston, 

I'  I]  wheel.  Safety  and 
Throttlo  Valvo,  and  a 
Grooved  Pulley  i"r  Im- 
parting motion  to  other 
Toys,  i  hi?*  Engine  i«  <!<?- 
■igneu  i"i-  lomethtng  more  than  temporary  amusement^  aa 
it  will  affnnl  tin)  incaiiH  of  amusement  for  the  <  Idas  well  as 
the  youtiK.  and  prove  to  !"■  B  BOUXOe  of  phatture  and  profit 
loall.  KXFLOSXOM  [MPOBBXBI& 
Send  for  a«Bcrii>t.iv«  circular.  WTJLdTER  A  CO,, 

17  Now  MontKomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


PUHCUAHElin  please  say  advertised  iu  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


The  undersigned  having  adopted  TANK  MAKING  as 
their  specialty,  are  now  prepared  to  manufacture 

Tanks  of  Any  Description 


LOWEST   REASONABLE   RATES. 

We  are  constantly  erecting  new  and  improved  machin- 
ery in  our  Factory,  to  facilitate  our 'work;  we  have  also 
erected  a  large  steam  chest,  capable  oi  steaming  lumber 
of  any  description  used  by  us.  We  are  also  constantly 
receiving  and  preparing  large  quantities  of 

Split   Mendocino   Redwood 

FOR  THE  SPECIAL  PURPOSE  OF  MAKING 

LARGE     WINE    TANKS     AND     CASKS 

Thoroughly  steaming  the  lumber  before  making  up 
from  6  to  8  days  and  then  drying  and  seasoning  6  to  8 
days.    The  following  is  our  price  list  of  ordinary 

Redwood  Water  Tanks, 

made  of  2  inch  6awed  lumber  clear  of  knots  and  sap — 
a  discount  made  if  the  lumber  is  not  steamed. 

1,000  to  2,000  gallons,  bound  with  6  hoops  1  ?.;  x  V, 
and  1  hoop  1  %  x  3-16. 

2,500  to  4,500  gallons,  bound  with  4  hoops  2iH  and  2 
hoop  2  x  3-1 G 

4,500  to  7  500  gallons,  bound  with  5  hoops  2  %  x  X  and 

2  hoop2ii  X3-1G. 

7.500  to  15,000  gallons,  G  hoops,2>4x!<  and2hocpa2)4 
x:i-l(',. 
15,000  to  20,000  gallons,  bound  with  8  hoops  3x^  and 

3  hoops  3x3-10. 

PRICE,  -   -    From  1  1J  to  3  cts.  per  Gall. 

Small  tanks  also  made  to  order,  also  tanks  of  any 
lumber  desired. 

ALL  WINE  TANKS  made  of  SPLIT  lumber  2)4 
inch  thick,  steamed  and  thoroughly  seasoned,  from  2c. 
to  3J4  c.  per  gallon. 

WINE   TANKS  WITH   DOUBLE  HEAD 

Manhole  and  with  our  newly  invented  appliance  for 
filling  and  keeping  them  entirely  full,  (rom3Xc. toO^c. 
per  gallon. 

RED  WOOD  CASKS  (Bplit  lumber,)  with  oak  middle 
piece  and  gate,  from  7  to  9  c.  per  gallon. 

OAK  CASKS  (full  stock,)  from  12  H  to  IB  c.  per  gallon. 

Bend  for  Price  List. 

For  further  particulars  address. 

M.   FULDA  &   SONS. 

Cor.  Commercial  and   Drum    Streets,  S.  F. 

5v4-6t 

GUAVA  AND  MANGO  SEEDS. 

Just  received,  a  fresh  supply  of  Sweet,  Strawberry, 
and  Sour  GUAVA;  MANilO ;  MANGOSTKEN  ;  fine 
PALMS.  Also  a  fine  collection  of  Seeds  of  rare  Sand- 
wich Ibla>d  Plants  ;  Australian  Blue  Gum  Thee 
BkXD,  and  five  other  sorts;  a  general  assortment  Oi 
SEEDS,  hare  PLANTS,  BULBS,  etc.    At  the  Old  Stand. 

Catalogues,  per  mail,  free         E.  E.  MOORE, 
425  Washington  street, 

Gv4-lt  San  Francisco,  Ca 
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Eureka  Gang  Plow.  BRIQHT      UNION      SAFETY     LAMP. 

A    CALIFORNIA    INVENTION. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  these 
Plows,  are  entitled  to  preference  over  any  other  Plow 
in  use.  They  are  made  of  the  beBt  material,  and  every 
Plow  warranted.  They  are  of  light  draught,  easily 
adapted   to  any   depth,  and   are  very  easily   handled. 

They  will  plow  any  kind  of  soil,  and  leave  tho  ground 
in  perfect  order. 

FIRST    PREMIUMS! 

These  Plows  have  taken  First  Premiums  at  the  State 
Fair,  at  the  Northern  Distrii  t  Fair,  at  the  Upper  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Fair,  and  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
Premium  of  $40  for  the  best  Gang  Plow,  after  11  fair  test 
and  competition  with  the  leading  Plows  of  the  State. 

Champion  Deep-Tilling  Stubble  Plow, 

Took  the  First  Premium  over  all  competitors  at  the 

State  Fair,  1871.    It  furrows  14  in.  deep  and  24  wide. 

This  Gang  Plow  combines  durability  with  cheapness, 
being  made  entirely  of  iron  by  experienced  workmen,  of 
the  best  material.  Over  three  hundred  are  now  in  use, 
and  all  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  at  Marysville  by 

HILL  &  KNAUGH, 
And  also  by  most  leading  Agricultural  Dealers  in  the 

State.    Send  at  once  for  Circulars,  prices,  etc.       21v3 

MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON'S 


Took  the  Premium  over  all  at  the  great  Plowing 
Match  in  Stockton,  in  1870. 

This  Plow  is  thoroughly  made  by  practical  men  who 
have  been  long  in  the  business  and  know  what  is  re- 
quired in  the  construction  of  Gang  Plows.  It  isquickly 
adjusted.  Sufficient  play  is  given  so  that  the  tongue  will 
pass  over  cradle  knolls  without  changing  the  working 
position  of  the  shaws.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the 
wheels  themselves  govern  the  action  of  the  Plow  cor- 
rectly. It  has  various  points  of  superiority,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  as  the  Best  and  Most  Desirable  Gang  Plow 
in  the  world.    Send  for  circular  to 

MATT£SON    &    WILLIAMSON, 

14v2-3m  Stockton,  Cal. 

STUDEBAKER     WAGONS 


Have  become 

The  Standard  Wagons  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Fob  Quality, 

DuBABn-rrr, 

Light  Running, 

Good  Proportion, 

and  Excellent  Style, 
They    Ha-v©    no    Peer. 
Iron  Axle, 

Thimble  Skein, 

Header  and 

Spbino  Waoons, 
Of  all  sizes,  with  heavy  ttres  rivited  on,  always  on 
hand  and  sold  for  $100  to  $165. 

Having  established  a  Manufactory  to  build  Wagons, 
Beds.  Brakes  and  Seats,  I  am  better  prepared  than 
ever  to  furnish 

Just  tho  Kinds  of  "Wagons  Needed, 
As  I  make  a  specialty  of  the  wagon  trade. 

The  attention  of  Deaiers  is  especially  requested. 
Send  for  Circulab  and  Price  List. 

16v3-3m  E.  E.  AMES.  General  Agent. 

Factory  and  Depot,  217  and  219  K  street,  Sacramento. 


THE    CELEBRATED 

CHALLENGE   FEED     MILL, 


For  Farm  use  and  Custom  work.  The  only  Practica 
Farm  Feed  Mill  ever  invented.  (Jan  be  used  with  from  one 
to  eight-horse  power,  and  grinds  from  'i-M)  lbs.  to  one  ton  of 
barley  per  hour.  Price  of  Mills  from  *75  to  $11)11.  according 
to  size.  Adapted  to  Wind,  Water.  Steam,  or  Horse  Power. 
The  grinding  surface  is  adjustable,  and  can  tie  replaced  in 
lit" teen  minutes  at  an  expenso  of  one  dollar  to  one  dollarand 
a  quarter.  Over  3,000  now  in  use.  Every  Mill  warranted  to 
give  satisfaction.  For  sale  by  all  leading  agricultural  firms 
on  the  coast  For  further  particulars  send  for  circular. 
M.  S.  BOWDISU,  General  Agent, 
With  Hawley  A  Co.,  cor.  California  and  Battery  sts., 

18v3-sa  ^an  Francisco. 


Patented  May  30, 1871.     Is  the  Best  and  Safest  Lamp  ever 
put  in  the  market,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1st.— The  Lamp  is  constructed  with  two  tubes,  as  will  be 
seen  in  cut.  the  outside  one  (D)  Intended  only  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  burner,  and  the  inside  one  (C)  to  contain  oil  and 
receive,  the  wick.  As  there  is  no  connection  between  these 
tui.es.  it  will  be  evident  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  commu- 
nicating any  heat  to  the  oil ;  and  as  long  as  tin'  oil  in  a  Lamp 
can  be  kept  perfectly  cool,  there  is,  of  course,  no  chance  for  an 
explosion. 

'ibis  Lamp  is  the  only  one  ever  invented  in  which  this  result 
has  been  secured. 

2d.— When  the  burner  is  attached  to  the  Lamp  it  will  be 
seen  that  there 
is  no   opportu- 
nity for  the  oil  J] 

toescapeshould 
the  Lamp  be 
o verturne  d, 
and  in  case  any 
accident  stio'ld 
occur,  the  worst 
consequ  ences 
that  Could  en- 
sue wou'd  lie 
the  breaking  of 
a  chimney  or 
shade.  From 
these  facts  it 
will  be  evident 
that  those  who 

adopt  this  Lamp  will  secure  themselves  against  the  possibility 
0     ,,e  or  explosion  arisink'  from  the  use  of  kerosene  oil. 

JU.-  1  lie  Lamp  is  strongly  and  well  made,  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance, and  something  entirely  npw  and  novel.  It  will  burn 
kerosene  adapted  to  any  burner.  With  all  of  these  advanlages 
It  combines  cheapness,  and  from  present  indications  it  is  des- 
tined to  become  very  popular. 

4th  —The  tube  to  which  the  burner  Is  attached  (Dl  is  free 
from  the  tube  of  the  oil  ((J),  and  a  space  for  air.  passing  from 
the  lower  end,  between  the  tube  of  the  burner  and  tile  tube  of 
the  oil,  keeps  it  always  cool. 

5th.— Tue  burner  is  the  cause  of  generating  the  gas  in  a 
Lamp.  It  can- 
not do  it  in  this 
Lamp,  as  the 
burner  is  set  on 
a  tube  which 
contains  no  oil, 
consequently  it 
cannot  make 
any  L'as. 

6th  —In  case 
of  accident,  the 
Lamp  falling  or 
thrown  over,  by 
which  many  ex- 
plosions occur, 
is  the  cause  of 
the  oil  ruthing 
to  the  dame.  In 
this  Lamp  it  is 
not  so ;  it  can 
be  thrown  over  and  cannot  send  the  oil  totbe  flame :  it  will  run 
from  it,  so  there  is  no  danger  of  catching  fire. 


This  Lamp  can  be  filled  from  the  fount,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  screw. 

This  Lamp  can  bo  attached  to  any  Chandelier  or  Bracket 
made. 

S  tate  and  County  Eights  for  Sale.    Agents  Wanted. 


The  "  BRIGHT  UNION  "  and  all  Trimmings  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  Patentee, 


lv4tf-lambp 


Nos.  10  and  12  Third  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Thimble-Skein  Farm  Wagons. 


95 
...100 
...no 


JUST    RECEIVED    FROM 

THE      CELEBRATED     ZTJFELT     &     CO., 

Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis.,  established  in  1850.    Also  tho 

Celebrated    La   Belle   Wagon, 

Manufactured  by  FARNSWORTH,  WOODWARD  &  CO., 
At  Fon  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Price  List  of  either  op  the  above  named  Wagons. 

3  in  Thimble  Skein..  $120    3     in  Running  Gear.   .$90 
35»  "        "              "     ..  125 
3* 130 

4  "        «  "     ..  140 
Above  prices  include  Box 

and  Top-Box,  Spring-Seat, 
Brake,  Double  and  Singlc- 
Trees,  Stay  Chains,  Neck- 
Yoke  and  Wrench.  Racks 
with  California  Brakes,  in 
lieu  of  Boxes,  $5  additional. 

All  sizes  of  Wagons  with  Boxes,  Brakes  and  8pring 
Seats,  or  without.  All  Wagons  are  manufactured  to  my 
order  for  this  coast,  and  are  warranted  for  two  years  in 
any  climate,  and  will  be  delivered  on  board  of  any  boat 
or  railroad  cars  free  of  expense  to  the  purchaser. 

DAVID    I>.    MILLER'S, 

IMPORTER    AND    MANUFACTURER, 

716  Market  Btreet,  near  Third San  Francisco. 

19v4-9m 


Above  prices  include 
Double  and  Single-Trees, 
Stay  Chains,  Neck-Yoke 
and  Wrench, 


FIRST  PREMIUM  AWARDED  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1870;  also  First  Premium  at  Mechanics'  Fair,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1871;  and  Silver  Medal  and  First  Premium  for 
best  Farm  Wagon,  and  First  Premium  for  the  best  im- 
proved Thimble  Skein  at  State  Fair,  1871.  Also  State 
Fair  GOLD  MEDAL  for  1B71. 


ap22-3m 


E.   SOULE, 

San  Quentin,  Cal. 


FAIRBANKS. 


WEIGH 


WARNER  &  SILSBY 

Manufacture  all  sizes  of 

Bed  and  Sofa    Springs, 

Which  they  offer  to  the  trade  at 
reduced  prices;  also  the  tele- 
brated  Obermann  Self- 
Fastening-     Bed     Spring:. 

Any  man  can  make  his  own  Spring  Bed  with  them 
by  attaching  them  to  the  slats  of  any  bedstead. 

642  Mission  Street,  above  New  Montgomery,  San 
Francisco.  23v3-6mbp 


A.    iXe-w    Firm. 

JEWELL  &  FLINT,  General  Commission 
Merchants,  and  Sacramento  Agents  for  Walter  A. 
Wood's  Harvesting  Machines,  No.  39  Front  street,  be- 
tween J  and  E,  Sacramento.  G.  R.  JEWELL, 

16v3-Sm  T.  S.  FLINT. 


THE    UNITED    STATES 

HTANDAB  T>  . 

6,000  to  40,000  Pounds  Capacity. 

THE    SAME     SCALE     IS     USED    FOR    WEIGHING 
CATTLE,    HOGS,    ETC. 

Scales  of  every  kind.    Address 

FAIRBANKS  &  HUTCHINSON, 

126  California  street,  San  Francisco. 

Agents  for  Miles'  Alarm  Monet  Drawers. 
17v3-eowbp6m 


Endless    Chain   Elevator, 

FOR   RAISING  WATER    FROM   WELLS. 

BALL  &  CRARY,  Patentees. 


The  inventor  claims  that  his  ELEVATOR  excels  any 
other  apparatus  that  has  ever  been  brought  before  the 
public  for  the  purpose  of  raisin**  water  from  well*.  Its 
chief  merits  are:  First— The  water  is  obtained  from  the 
well  in  a  purer  and  colder  state,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
drawn  from  near  the  bottom.  Second— It  is  operated  with 
the  least  difficulty,  particularly  in  lifting  a  certain  amon&t 
of  water  from  any  depth  in  a  given  time,  as  compared  with 
any  other  mode.  Third— It  obviates  all  necessity  for  going 
down  into  the  well  in  putting  in  the  machinery,  or  for  re- 
pairing the  same,  aa  such  labor  can  be  performed  at  the 
surface.  Fourth— It  can  be  easily  taken  out  of  one  well 
and  transferred  to  another.  Fifth— It  is  less  liable  to  get 
out  of  repair— but  when  repairs  are  necessary  they  can  be 
easily  mane  by  any  one;  the  action  made  by  the  Endless 
Chain  and  buckets  keeps  the  well  properly  ventilated; 
there  is  no  possibility  for  the  person  operating  it  [  nor  for  a 
child  ;  to  fall  into  the  well. 

P.  8.— These  Elevators  are  now  being  made  by  new 
machinery  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  will  be  sold  at  a  re- 
duction of  $ 10  or  more  on  former  prices.  They  will  be 
on  exhibition  at  the  State  Fair  in  Sacramento  this 
BeftMO 

For  circulars  and  particulars  address 


2v4tf 


JOHN  A.  BALL, 
Grass  Valley,  Nevada  Co.,  Cal. 


Dupont's  Gunpowder,  Safety  Fuse, 

—  AND  — 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS. 

DUPONT'S  Superior  Mining  Powder  (saltpetre),  F- 
FF-FFF. 

DUPONT'S  Blasting  Powder,  in  air-tight  corrugated 
Iron  Kegs,  O-F-FF-FFF. 

DUPONT'S  Celebrated  Brand,  Diamond  Grain,  Nos.  1 
2,  3  and  4,  in  1  lb.  and  %  lb.  canisters. 

DUPONT'S  Unrivalled  Brands,  Eagle  Duck  and  Eagle 
Rifle,  Nos.  1,2,3,  in  half  kegs,  (jr.  kegs,  5  lb.  tins,  and  in 
1  lb.  and  %  lb.  canisters. 

DUPONT'S  Standard  Rifle,  Fg-FFg-FFFg,  in  kegs, 
hall  kegs  and  qr.  kegs,  and  in  1  lb.,  %  lb.,  and  \  lb. 
canisters. 

DUPONT'S  Superior  Rifle,  A.  F.  &  Co.,  F-FF-FFF, 
in  kegs,  half  kegs,  qr.  kegs,  and  in  1  lb.,  %  lb.  and  it 
lb.  canisters. 

DUPONT'S  Cannon,  Mnsket,  Meal  and  Fuse  Powder. 

EAGLE  SAFETY  FUSE  (manufactured  near 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  by  the  L.  S.  k  P.  Co.)  Constantly  on 
baud  full  supplies  of  their  Celebrated  Brands,  Water- 
proof and  Submarine,  Triple  Taped,  Double  Taped, 
Single  Taped  and  Hemp  Fuse.  Fuse  made  especiully 
to  explode  the  Qiant  Powder  and  Hercules  Powder  Caps. 

The  above  named  Fuse  are  warranted  equal  to  any 
made  in  the  world. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  (Hen- 
ry's  Improved)  and  Fixed  Ammunition. 

A  large  and  complete  stock  of  these  celebrated  arms 
constantly  on  hand,  to  wit : 

Repeating  Sporting  Rifles— Oiled  Stocks. 

Repeating  Sporting  Rifles — Varnished  Stocks. 

Oold,  Silver  and  Nickle-plated  Rifles — beautifully 
Engraved. 

Repeating  Carbines— Oiled  Stocks. 

Repeating  Carbines— Gold,  Silver  and  Nickel-Plated 
and  Engraved. 

Muskets— Angulai  or  Sword  Bayonets. 

Full  stock  constantly  on  hand  of  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  Winchester  Anns. 

Cartridges  in  cases  (Brand  H) ,  manufactured  by  th 
W.  R.  A.  Co.  expressly  for  their  arms. 

A  full  and  complete  stock  of  the  above  named  mer- 
chandise always  on  band  and  for  sale  by 

JOHN  SKINKER,  Sole  Agrent, 
6v24-6m-lamr  10B  Battery  street,  S.  F. 

"Wanted,  Agents! 

$100  to  $250  per  month,  everywhere,  male  and 
female,  to  introduce  the  Latest  improved,  most  Simple 
and  perfect 

Shuttle    Sewing    Machine 

Ever  invented.  We  challenge  the  world  to  compete 
with  it.  Price  only  tl8,  and  fully  warranted  for  five 
years,  making  the  Elastic  Lock  Stitch,  alike  on  both 
sides.  The  same  as  all  the  high  priced  Shuttle  ma- 
chines.    Also,    the    celebrated    and    latest    improved 

Common  Sense  Family  Sewing  Machine. 
Price  only  $15,  and  fully  warranted  for  five  years. 
These  machines  will  Stitch,  Hem,  Fell,  Tuck,  yuilt, 
Cord,  Bind,  Braid  and  Embroider  in  a  most  superior 
manner,  and  are  warranted  to  do  all  work  that  can  be 
done  on  any  hiyh  priced  machine  in  the  world.  For 
Circulars  and  terms,  address  S.  WYNKOOP  &  CO.  2054, 
Ridge  Avenue,  or  P.  O.  Box  2726,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

22v3-:im 


Agents    Wimtetl 

For  the  liveliest  book  on  the  West  ever  written, 
"BUFFALO     LAND!" 

By  W.  E.  WEBB,  the  noted  Pioneer  and  Humorist.  The 
wealth  and  wilduess,  mysteries  and  marvels  of  the 
nilnhty  Plains  fully  and  truthfully  described.  Over- 
flowing with  wit  and  humor.  The  Appendix  a  Com- 
plete Guide  for  Sportsmen  and  Emigrants.  Pbofcsely 
and  Splendidly  Illustkated.  Immensely  Popular, 
and  selling  beyond  precedent.  Send  for  illustrated  cir- 
cular, terms,  etc.,  at  once,  to  the  Publishers, 

F.  DEWING  &  CO., 
7v4-4m  542  California  street,  San  Francisco. 


August  31,  1872.J 
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To  Inventors   in  the   Pacific 
States. 


The  best,  speediest,  and.  surest  method  for  you 
to  obtain  patents,  file  caveats,  or  transact 
any  other  important  business  with  the  Patent 
Office  at  Washington,  or  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, is  through  the  agency  of  DEWEY  & 
CO.,  PUBLISHEKS  OF  THE  MINING 
AND  SCIENTIFIC  PRESS,  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, an  able,  responsible,  and  long-estab- 
lished firm,  and  the  principal  agents  on  this 
side  of  the  continent.  They  refer  to  the  thous- 
ands of  inventors  who  have  patronized  them, 
and  to  all  prominent  business  men  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  who  are  more  or  less  familiar 
with  their  reputation  as  straightforward  jour- 
nalists and  patent  solicitors  and  counsellors. 

We  not  only  more  readily  apprehend  the  points 
and  secure  much  more  fully  and  quickly  the 
patents  for  our  home  inventors,  but  with  the 
influence  of  our  carefully  read  and  extensively 
circulated  journals,  we  are  enabled  to  illus- 
trate the  intrinsic  merits  of  their  patents,  and 
secure  a  due  reward  to  the  inventor,  besides 
serving  the  public  who  are  more  ready  to  give 
a  fair  trial,  and  adopt  a  good  thing,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  honest  and  intelligent 
publishers. 

To  Obtain  a  Patent, 

A.  well-constructed  model  is  generally  first  need- 
ed, if  the  invention  can  well  be  thus  illustrated. 
It  must  not  exceed  12  inches  in  length  or 
bight.  When  practicable,  a  smaller  model  is 
even  more  desirable.  Paint  or  engrave  the 
name  of  the  article,  and  the  name  of  the 
inventor,  and  his  address  upon  it. 

Send  the  model  (by  express  or  other  reliable 
conveyance),  plainly  addressed,  to  "Dewey 
&  Co.,  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  Office, 
San  Francisco."  At  the  same  time,  send  a 
full  description,  embodying  all  the  ideas  and 
claims  of  the  inventor  respecting  the  im- 
provement describing  the  various  parts  and 
their  operations. 

Also  send  $  15  currency,  amount  of  first  fee  of 
the  Government.  The  case  will  be  placed  on 
our  regular  file,  the  drawings  executed,  and 
the  documents  made  up,  and  soon  sent  to  the 
inventor  for  signing. 

As  soon  as  signed  and  returned  to  us  with  the 
fees  then  due  us,  it  will  be  sent  straightway 
to  the  Patent  Office  at  Washngton. 

When  the  invention  consists  of  a  new  article  of 
manufacture,  a  medicine,  or  a  new  composi- 
tion, samples  of  the  separated  ingredients, 
sufficient  to  make  the  experiment  (unless 
they  are  of  a  common  and  well-known  char- 
acter), and  also  of  the  manufactured  article 
itself, must  be  furnished,  with  full  description 
of  the  entire  preparation. 

For  Processes,  frequently  no  model  or  drawings 
are  necessary.  In  such  case,  the  applicant 
has  only  to  send  us  an  exact  description,  and 
what  is  desirable  to  claim. 

For  designs  no  models  are  necessary.  Dupli- 
cate drawings  are  required,  and  the  specifica- 
tions and  other  papers  should  be  made  up 
with  care  and  accuracy.  In  some  instances  for 
design  patents  two  photographs,  with  the 
negative,  answer  well  instead  of  drawings. 

We  do  not  require  the  personal  attendance  of 
the  inventor,  unless  the  invention  is  one  of 
great  complication.  Usually  the  business 
can  be  well  done  by  correspondence. 

For  filing  a  caveat,  which  affords  the  inventor 
protection  for  one  year,  we  only  require  a 
rough  sketch,  and  a  clear  desciption  of  the 
invention. 

It  will  cost  inventors  less  to  have  their 
business  thoroughly  and  speedily  done 
through  our  agency  than  to  patronize  less  able 
and  responsible  agents. 

For  further  information,  send  a  stamp  for  our 
illustrated  circular,  containing  a  digest  of  Pa- 
tent Laws,  112  illustrated  mechanical  move- 
ments, and  Hints  and  Instructions  regarding 
the  eights  and  privileges  of  inventors  and 
patentees,  which  will  be  furnished  post  paid 
Also  a  copy  of  NEW  PATENT  LAW  of  1870. 

DEWEY  &  CO., 

Publishers,  Patent  A-gents.  and   Engravers, 

No.  338  Montgomery  at.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  COVERING  FOR 
THE    FOOT. 

Good    Cable    Screw    Wire 

BOOTS    AND    SHOES. 


THE    CALIFORNIA 
Safety  Gas  Lamp. 

This  New  Gas  Lamp  takes  the 
place  of  the  Candle,  the  Coal  Oil 
Lamp  and  Coal  Gas,  and  costs  only 

One-Half  Cent  per  Hour. 

Any  person  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  this  Lamp  care- 
fully, will  see  that  it  wiu  not  ex- 
plode. 

The  flame  Is  as  white  and  brilliant 

as  coal  gas,  and  produces  neither 

Smoke  nor  Smell.    No  ChiMNKY  is 

Required. 

It  makes  its  own  gas  as  fast  as  it  is  required,  and  when 

the  light  is  blown  out  the  gas  ceases  to  be  generated. 

One  Burner  is  Equal  to  Six  Candles. 
This  Lamp  burns  Refined  Petroleum,  Gasoline,  Dan- 
forth's  Oil  or  Taylor's  Safety  Fluid.    Oil  expressly  pre- 
pared for  the  Lamp  furnished  by  the  undersigned  in 
quantities  to  Buit.  WIESTER  &  CO., 

17  New  Montgomery  street,  Grand  Hotel,  3.  F. 


THE      OLD 


Maple     Leaf    Nursery. 


Has  constant- 
varieties  of 
ORNAMENT. 
GREEN  and 
SHRUBS;  also 
ment  of  Choice 
merous  to 
Green  House 
ers  and  Bulbs, 


ly  on  hand  nil 
FRUIT  AND 
AL  EVER- 
DECIDUOUS 
2$  a  large  assort- 
ROSEStoouu- 
mention. 
Plants,  Flow- 
Garden,  Grass 


and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  are  for  sale  by 

L.  M.  NEWSOM,  Proprietor, 
12v3-tf  Washington  street,  Brooklyn,  Cal. 


H.  K.  CUMMINGS. 

1858. 


J.  M.  MAXWELL. 

1871. 


HENRY  K.  CUMMINGS  &  CO., 

Wholesale   Fruit  and  Produce   Commission 
House, 

ESTABLISHED    1858. 

415  and  417  Davis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 
20  interests  that  will  conflict  with  those  of  the  producer. 
4v23-ly 


GEORGE    HUGHES, 
FRUIT,    PRODUCE, 

And     General     Commission     Merchant, 

313  and  315  Washington  street, 
Between  Front  and  Battery SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HOUSE  ESTABLISHEDIN  18.50. 
14v3-6m 


WILCOX'S 

IMPROVED    STEAM    WATER     LIFTER, 

With  neither  Engine,  Piston,  or  Plunger. 

The  most  Simple  ,  Durable,  and  in  al 
respects  the  most  Economical  of  all 
Steam  Pumps.  Uses  the  same  steam 
twice  instead  of  once.  Any  person  can 
jj.  run  it.  They  are  used  on  the  Central 
~  jsS.  and  Western  Pacific  R.  R.  from  Oakland 
to  Ogden.  They  are  used  for  Water 
Works,  Mining,  Irrigation,  and  all  other  ordinary  pump- 
ing. Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List.  Ad- 
dress ALLEN  WILCOX,  No.  21  Fremont  street,  San 
Francisco.  16v2-3m 


MINING  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PEESS 

AND 

PACIFIC    EUKAL   PEESS 
STEAM 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTNG  OFFICE, 

No.  414  Clay  Street, 

Below  Sansome,       ...        San  Francisco 


SPAULDINC    &    BARTO 

PROPRIETORS. 


EVERY  VARIETY  OF 


PRINTING, 


Business  Men,  Corporations, 

iir^-JUiavciEiFs.s, 

AND   ALL 

J3ranch.es   of    Industry) 


EXECUTED    m  THE 


BEST    MANNER, 

AT     REASONABLE      PRICES 


Music  Printing 

Executed  correctly  and  with  dispatch. 
Home,  Swekt  Home.  ^^^  m^m 


'Mid       pleas-ures   and        pal   -  a  -  ccs, 

"  Live      :i  in  I     Let    Live," 

Having  recently  added  a  large  assortment  of  new  and 
elegant  modern  Types,  together  with  one  of  R.  Hoe's 
STEAM  CYLINDER  JOB  PRESSES,  we  are  prepared 
to  execute  all  kinds  of  Fine  Printing  equal  to  the  belt 
work  done  either  hero  or  in  the  East,  and  at  prices  as  low 
as  in  Chicago — or  anywhere  else. 

8^-Catalogues  for  Nurseries  neatly  printed.    Wo  have 
a  great  variety  of  wood  engravings  especially  suited  for 
this  work.    Orders  solicited. 
Address: 

8PAULDING  &  RARTO, 

(P.  0.  Box  C82.)  414  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE    PATENT 

Novelty  Mill  and  Grain  Separator 


Important    to    Wool    Growers. 


Is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  of  the  age  for 
cleaning  and  separating  grain,  while  it  combines  all  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  First-class  Fanning  Mill.  It  also 
far  excels  anything  that  has  been  invented  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  grain.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  all 
the  different  kinds  of  Mixed  Grain.  It  takes  out  Mus- 
tard, Grass  Seeds,  Barley  and  Oats,  and  makes  two  dis- 
tinct qualities  of  wheat  if  desired. 
For  further  information  apply  to  R.  STONE, 

lv4-3m  422  Battery  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE 


Will  sew  everything  needed  in  a  family,  from 
the  heaviest  to  the  lightest  fahric, 

IT  DOES  MORE  WORK, 

MORE  KIXDS  OF  WORK, 

aS'D  BETTER  WOKK, 

Than  any  other  machine. 

If  there  is  a  Florence  Sewing  Ma- 
chine within  one  thousand  miles  of 
San  Francisco  not  working  well  and 
giving  entire  satisfaction,  if  I  am  in- 
formed of  it,  it  will  be  attended  to 
without  expense  of  any  kind  to  the 
owner. 

SAMUEL  HILL,  Agent, 

19  New  Montgomery  Street, 
Grand  Hotel  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  samples  of 
the  work.  Active  Agents  wanted  in 
every  place. 


"  Clear    as    Crystal." 


PEBBLES  ABE  MADE  from  Rock  Crystal  cut 
in  slices  and  ground  convex,  concave  or  periscopic,  for 
Spectacles.  In  Europe  and  in  the  Eastern  States  they 
are  superceding  glass. 

Among  the  advantages  they  have  over  glass  are,  that 
being  susceptible  of  the  HIGHEST  POLISH,  they  trans- 
mit more  rays  of  light,  nothing  having  more  transpa- 
rency. 

They  are  COOLER  to  the  Eyes— a  very  important  gain. 

They  are  much  harder  than  glass,  and  DO  NOT 
SCRATCH. 

The  best  quality  of  Crystal  is  found  in  Scotland  and 
the  Brazils,  and  is  manufactured  into  lenses  by  the  best 
workmen  in  England  and  France,  for 

Thomas   Houseworth   &    Co., 

OPTICIANS, 

No.  9  Montgomery  street,  Lick  House, 

Where  they  can  be  obtained,  already  fittod,  in  frames, 
or  may  be  fitted  to  order. 
Persons  sending  their  Spectacles  can  have  Pebbles 
insertod  of  tho  same  grade  as  their  glasses. 

Illustrated  Circular  for  style  of  frames  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress free. 
t9r  Pebbles  sold  as  such  by  us,  are  Warranted. 
15v3awbp3ni 


To    Parties    About    Building. 


tion.    Address 
6-v24-sa 


A  porson  who  is 
competent  to  prepare 
plans  and  take  charge 
of  the  construction  of 
Dwellings,  Mills,  lirii  lu- 
es, or  other  architec- 
tural improvements, 
will  niako  favorable 
engagements  with  per- 
sons or  corporations  in 
the  1  ily  or  the  interior. 
f  1  ;i  L.nl  full  experience 
on  this  coast,  and  can 
insure    good    satisfac- 

EDW.   W.    TIFFT, 

No.  C26  Jessie  street,  San  Francisco 


CHINESE  SERVANTS  AND  LABORERS 

of  all  km'  k  furnished  at  the  shortest  notico  by  apply- 
ing to  WOLF  &  CO.,  610  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 
13v24-3m 


PURE    BLOODED 

FRENCH    MERINO    RAMS 

FOR    SALE    BY    ROBERT    BLACOW, 
Of  Centerville,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 

These  Rams  are  guaranteed  to  be  pure  blooded  French 
Merino,  and  I  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  them 
from  those  who  desire  to  see  or  purchase  the  best  and 
purest  of  stock.  16v^-Gm 


THOMAS    &    SHIRLAND, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Cashmere  or  Angora  Goats, 

— OF— 

PURE   BLOOD    ASD   ALL   GRAOES. 

For  Sale  in  Lots  to  Suit  Purchasers. 

Including  a  Choice  Lot  imported  by  A.  EUTYCHIDES, 
native  of  Angora.    For  particulars  apply  to 

S.  P.  THOMAS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

—OR— 

E.  D.  SHIRLAND,  Auburn,  Cal. 
8v4-3m 


LANDRUM    &    RODGERS, 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Cotswold  Sheep  and  An- 
gora Goats. 

A  large  lot  of  Angora  Goats  and  Cotswold  Sheep  for 
sale.  Also  100  Southdown  and  Cotswold  graded  Rams, 
and  Angora  graded  Bucks  up  to  31-32. 

All  of  the  above  will  be  sold  on  reasonable  terms  and 
delivered  on  the  cars  at  Watsonville  free  of  charge. 

We  are  expecting  a  large  lot  of  Goats  from  the  East. 


Address 
2v4-3m 


LANDRUM  &  RODGERS, 
Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


TH0S.  BUTTERFIELD  &  SON, 

Breeders  and  Importers  of  the 

t Cotswold,  Lincoln,  Leicester,,. 

Texel  and  South  Down 

ALSO,    THE    ANCORA    COAT. 

Now  offer  for  sale  the  Pure  Bred  and  High  Grades 
We  have  a  good  lot  of  Bucks  of  crosses  between  the 
Cotswold  and  South  Down,  between  the  Lincoln  and 
Leicester,  and  the  Lincoln  and  Merino. 

THOS.  BUTTERFIELD  k  SON, 

3v4-10t  Hollister,  Monterey  County,  Cal. 


FULL    BLOODED    STOCK    FOR    SALE. 


The  undersigned  has  perfected  arrangements  to  re- 
ceive consignments  of  the  Best  Bred  Stock  from  Europe 
and  the  Eastern  States,  consisting  of  Short-horned 
Durham,  Devon  and  Alderney  Cattle;  Cotswold,  Span- 
ish Merino  and  Silesian  Sheep;  Angora  Goats;  Berk- 
shire and  Essex  Swine.  All  of  which  will  be  sold  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  pedigrees  guaranteed. 

Seventy-five  head  of  the  Silesian  Sheip  have  arrived 
and  are  for  sale  by 

26v3-tf  ROBERT  BECK,  Sacramento. 


WATT    &    IWicLENNAN, 

WOOL    COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

625  Sansome  street,  corner  Jackson,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Receive     Consignments    of    Wool,    Sheep 
'  Skins,  Hides,  etc.    Liberal  advances  made  to 
consignors.     Keep  on  hand  the  best  quality  of 
Wool  Sacks,  Twines,  and  other  supplies. 
10v3-3m 


SAVE    $40!     WHY   PAY   $80? 

THE    IMPROVED 

Home    Shuttle   Sewing    Machine. 

PRICE    $40. 

This  has  no  superior  as  a  Family  Machine.  It  ubos  a 
Shuttle  and  Straight  Needle  and  two  threads.  It  makes 
the  Lock  Stitch  {alike  on  both  sidus).  It  is  simple, 
easy  to  understand,  and  light  to  run.  Send  for  a  Circu- 
lar.   Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

E.  W.  HAINES,   General  Ag-ent, 

17   New  Montgomery  street,    Grand    Hotel    Building, 

San  Filanoisco. 

AVERILLS 
CHEMICAL     PAINT, 

Of  any  desired  Shade  or  Color, 

Mixed  ready  for  application,  and  Bold  by  the  gallon. 

It  is  Cheaper,  Handsomer,  more  Durable  and  Elastic 
than  the  best  of  any  other  Paint. 

Office,  corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets,  San 
Francisco.    Send  for  sample  card  and  pri  ce  lis  t. 

16v23-3m  UELY  &   JEWELL,  Agents. 
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The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

The  Pacific  Bubal  Pbess  is  now  in  its  fourth 
volume.  Its  columns  contain  a  large  amount 
of  original  information  upon  the  different 
branches  of  husbandry  on  this  coast.  Its  great 
variety  of  contents  is  properly  systemized  for 
the  convenience  of  the  reader,  and  ably  pre- 
pared in  pleasing  language  and  style.  Each 
number  contains  something  of  rare  interest  to 
every  member  of  the  household. 

The  state  of  this  new  field  of  agriculture,  so 
different  from  all  others;  the  new  and  improved 
methods  of  farming  necessary  here;  and  the 
absence  of  any  published  record  of  farming  and 
rural  experience  on  this  coast,  form  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  which  render  a  really 
good  journal  of  gTeater  importance  to  farmers 
here  than  are  similar  issues  to  farmers  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Pbess  has  been  heartily 
received  and  well  patronized,  and  its  liberal 
success  enables  us  to  improve  and  enrich  its 
columns  from  month  to  month. 

Its  reading  and  advertising  matter  is  entirely 
chaste.  All  farmers  should  subscribe  without 
delay.  Every  household  should  enjoy  its  richly 
filled  pages. 

DEWEY    &    CO., 
Publishers,  No.  338  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


Bound  to  Take  those  Two  Papers,  Etc. 

Stockton,  August  7th,  1872. 
Messrs.  Dewey  k  Co:— I  wrote  to  you  last  winter, 
stating  to  you  nay  situation  and  condition,  and  asked 
you  to  send  me  the  Rural  Pbess,  and  that  I  would  pay 
you  immediately  after  harvest.  The  neit  week,  to  our 
great  joy,  the  paper  came,  and  to  ourselves  we  thanked 
you  ten  thousand  times  for  your  kindness  and  generos- 
ity. We  now  enclose  the  money  to  pay  you  according 
to  promiBe.  I  want  the  Mercantile  Director,  and  if 
I  rightly  understand  you,  by  paying  my  $1  for  the 
Press,  I  can  get  the  Dikector  at  half  price.  I  will  en- 
close you  $4  50,  and  if  there  is  any  misunderstanding 
about  it,  let  me  know  and  I  will  make  everything  satis- 
factory. If  possible,  send  the  back  numbers.  I  am 
bound  to  take  those  two  papers  if  I  have  to  work  by 
uigiit  to  get  the  money  to  pay  for  them.  With  many 
thanks  for  your  kindness  in  accommodating  me,  I 
remain  truly  yours,  D.  E.  Rice. 


A  Choice  List  of  Singing    Books 

FOR  THE  COMING  MUSICAL   SEASON. 


The   Standard 


By  L.  O.  Emerson  of  Boston,   and  H.  R.   Palmer  of 
Chicago.    Price,  $1.50;  $13.50  per  doz. 

First  edition  exhausted.  Next  edition  already  sold. 
Tills  Church  Music  Book,  the  joint  product  of  the  beat 
talent  of  the  East  and  the  West,  will  be  used  immense- 
ly, both  West  and  East.  Good  for  Chorus  Classes. 
Good  for  Quartette  Choirs.  Good  for  Conventions. 
Good  for  Societies  and  Singing  Schools.  Send  at  least, 
for  specimen  copy,  which  will  be  mailed  for  the  pres- 
ent, post  paid,  for  $1.25. 
(Note.    Just  published,   Strauss's  New   MANHATTAN 

WALTZ,  first  played,  with  great  success,  in  New  York. 

Price  $1.00.) 
THE  HOUR  OF  SINGING!      By  Emerson  and 

Tilden.     Price  $1.00 

Good,    practical,   interesting    High  School  Bisorsd 
Book.    Already  highly  approved  and  widely  used.    Ex- 
cellent also  for  Seminaries. 
SPARKLING    RUBIES!    Sabbath   School    Song 

Book.    Pi-ice  35  cents.     None   who  try  it  can   help 

liking  it. 

PILGRIM'S  HARP. 

Very  convenient    size. 
Well  selected  music. 

GOLDEN  ROBIN!    For  Common  Schools.    50  cts. 

An  established  favorite,  which  has  a  large  sale. 

VST  Music  and  Music  Books  mailed,  post  free,  on  re- 
ceipt  of  retail  prices. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO..  New  York. 


For  Social  Meetings.     GO  cts. 
Moderate  price.    250  tunes. 


THIS     DAY     RECEIVED, 

THE    THIRD    CAR   OF   PREMIUM 


Npanixli  Merino  Bucks  and 

Ewes, 

VERMONT    STOCK, 

The  Best  Ever  Imported  to  this  State. 

Call  at  Ninth  and  Market  streets,' or  Morton  House. 
San  Francisco. 


8v4-4tl6p 


SAXE  &  JEWETT. 


CO-OPERATIVE    MARBLE    WORKS. 

JOHN  DANIEL  &  CO., 
Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  In 

Monuments,    Headstones,    Tombs, 

MANTEL    PIECES,     ETC., 

421    Pine    street,    between    Montgomery    and  | 

Kearny,  8ak  Francisco. 

21v2-ly 

Attention,  Owners  of  Horses. 

The  ZINC  COLLAR  PAD  is 
guaranteed  to  cure  the  wore* 
|  case  of  raw  and  inflamed  soi 
neck  In  Ten  Days,  and  work 
the  Horse  every  day,  or  money 
refunded;  and  will  not  chafe 
or  wear  the  mane  off  of  the 
neck.  For  sale  by  Saddlery, 
Hardware  i^aiaoiishments  and  Harness  Makers.  Manu- 
factured by  the  ZINC  COLLAR  PAD  CO.,  Buchanan, 
Michigan.  '.iv-i-lt 


IMPROVE 


YOUR       POULTRY. 

IT     COSTS    NO 
MORE 

TO     KEEP 

Good     Fowls 

Than  Poor  Ones. 
OAKI.AM* 


POULTKY 

Yards, 

Corner  Sixteenth  and 
Castro  streets. 

SEND  STAMP 

FOB 

ILLUSTRATED 
Circular 

CONTAINING,      A     FULL 
IIISI    ItllTION 

Of  all  the 
BEST      KNOWN 

And  Most 

Improved 

BREEDS 

—OF— 

POULTRY, 


GEO.    B.    BAYLEY, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry,  P.  O.  Box  659,  San  Francisco. 


Important    to  Lumbermen,    Mechanics,    Farmers,    Merchants,   Etc. 

THE 

ELECTJRrc 

+LTZ 

PATENTED  INOV.I  9.1867 
PAT  APRIU2  6THI8  7Q 


Your  attention  is  invited  to  a  matter  of  importance. 

THE    ELECTRIC    CROSS-CUT    SAW 

Is  the  universally  approved  Saw  of  the  times— one  that,  on  a  practical  teat,  gives  entire  satisfaction.  It  is  easy  runninir 
quick,  fceea  cut  tin  p.  stronj<  and  simple  in  construction,  easily  filed,  retains  its  set  lonj.  er.  will  stand  more  h'.iril  pushing 
work  without  the  teeth  neing  thrown  out  of  line  ;  you  can  run  it  longer,  and  do  more  work  with  less  filing,  less  labor 
less  vexation,  and  less  time,  than  any  other  Saw  in  the  world.  With  it  you  can  cut  a  cord  of  wood  in  fifteen  minutes' 
and  without  hard  blowing.  It  has  no  frail,  fancy-shaped,  narrow  teeth  that,  when  yon  crowdyour  work,  are  thrown  out 
of  set  and   line. 

The  KLtXTRIC  will  be  found  reliable  under  all  circumstances.  It  is  all  that  is  desired  by  practical  workmen  and 
cannot  be  surpassed.  Since  its  introduction,  the  superior  qualiln  »  that  have  been  developed  by  its  practical  u~e  hare 
caused  Lumbermen  and  others  to  add  another  name  than  ELK*  TRIC,"  and  now  insist  on  calling  it  the  "  ELEOTRK  ' 
OLD  RELIABLE. "  Those  who  have  bought  and  used  them,  could  they  not  procure  another,  would  not  sell  them  for 
ten  times  the  amount  ihey  paid  for  them.  It  is  folly  and  a  waste  of  time  for  Lumbermen  to  take  in  the  forest  nnv 
other  Crose-CutSaw  than  the  "  BLEl  TRIO." 


in  the  forest  any 


This  Saw  is  A  1,  in  point  of  manufacture,  catting,  speed,  durability,  strength  and  simplicity  of  construction  beine 
easily  kept  in  order  and  retaining  its  set  longer  than  any  other  Patent  Saw  made.  *         ^ 

Theab  .ve  design  shows  our  "  PATENT  ELECTRIC  OROSS-CUT  SAW."  This  peculiar  arrangement  of  chisel  and 
scoring  teeth  with  clearing  slots,  for  a  Cross-Cut  Saw,  is  the  only  one  that  gives  ease  in  running  and  speed  in  cutting 
and  at  the  same  time  combines  such  stability  and  strength  to  each  section  that,  with  the  severest  work,  they  cannot  he 
thrown  out  of  line  nor  the  set  soon  lost.  These  Saws  have  been  put  to  the  severest  test,  and  have  in  every'  cabernet 
with  the  highest  appr   val. 

The  List  Price  is  $1.0(1  per  foot,  from  which  we  are  prepared  to  make  a  l'bcral  discount  to  dealers,  making  it  really 
the  most  profitable  Saw  for  them  to  sell  now*  on  the  market.  We  warrant  them  to  be  all  we  represent,  and  we  will  take 
back  or  exchange  any  Saw  having  a  (law  or  defect  of  any  kind. 

Every  Saw  is  warranted  perfect  in  material,  temper  and  workmanship.    Perfect  Satisfaction  Gcarantefd 

These  Saws  can  be  found  at  all  the  principal  hardware  stores  in  the  country- 

LINFORTH,    KKLLOGG    At    CO., 


SOLE   AGENTS    KOR  THE   PACIFIC   COAST   AND  TERRITORIES. 


WHOLESALE 


HARDWARE,     CUTLERY     AND     AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS, 

Noa.    3  &  5   FRONT   STREET,    SAN   FRANCISCO. 


FENN'S  TWINE   CUTTER   AND   PATENT    TWINE    H0LDER-S0METHJNG    NEW! 

An  article  which  is  almost  indispensable  for  Merchants  in  all  kinds  of  business.     The  Twine  Cutter  is  designed  for 
counters,  uprights  of  shelving,  show  cases,  drawers,  etc.,  andean  also  be  adjusted  to  all  kinds  of  twine  boxes  iron    tin 
or  wood.    The  blades  of  the  Cutter  are  of  the  best  razor  steel,  and  are  warranted  for  five  years  without  sharpening    ' 
IjINFOIIXH>    KELLOGG    «&    eO.,    Agents. 

PATENT      CRAB      WRENCH. 

This  Wrench  will  grip  nuts  of  all  sizes,  without  .€>*■  of  time  In  adjusting. 

It  will  not  slip,  and  will  work  where  any  other  Wrench  will  apply - 

Another  important  feature:  The 
Wrench  being  composed  of  three 
pieees  (i*.  r.,  each  taw  is  Btamped  A 
and  B,  the  handle  C,  and  each  of 
these  pieCM  is  aw>  numbered  ac- 
cording to  size  of  Wrench),  anyone 
,of  these  pieces  becoming  Moleai 
from  "  wear  ami  tear,"  a  new  piece 
can  be  substituted  for  a  trifling  ex- 
pense, making  the   Wrench  as  good 

us  new. 

It  can  be  used   with  one  hand, 

as  it   will  grip  the  nut  as   soon  as 
jaw    A  comes  in  contact  with   the 
nut.  and  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  it  by  turning  the  handle  and  closing  the  jaws. 

We  have  four  sizes— Nos. '2,  3,  4,  <i.    No.  2  will  grip  from  a  1'4  inch  nut  Cown  :  No  3  from  a  l'j  inch  ;  No.  4   from  2  inch  ; 
and  No.  8  from  3  inch  down.    Itis  recommended   for  cheapness,  strength,  durability  and  its  self-adjtiHting  <|uulitic  , 
which  render  it  superior  for  quick  work.    Although  a  comparatively  recent  invention,  it  is   now  being  used  extensively 
in  Pittsburg,  Cleveland  and  other  Western  cities,  where  the  engineers  and  machinists  are  enthusiastic  in  its  praise. 
Give  it  a  trial,  and  it  will  speak  for  itself.    Send  for  a  price  list.  aug-4  L'tlfip 

LINFORTH,  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS. 


SELL    YOUR    PATENTS 

Through  Wiesteb  k  Co.,  17  New  Montgomery  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BLAKE'S    PATENT    STEAM    PUMP. 

Belmont,  Cal.,  February  6th,  1872. 
Messrs.  TREADWELL  k  CO —Gentlemen:    In  reply  to  your  Inquiry  concerning  the  large  Blake  Steam 
Pump,  purchased  of  you  by  Mr.  Ralston,  I  will  aay  that  it  gives  entire  satisfaction,  even  working  as  it  now  is, 
where  no  other  Pump  could;  for  It  is  at  present  six  flkt  under  water,  yet  it  does  its  work  perfectly. 
Yours,  etc.,  J.  E.  BUTLKR, 

Supt.  Water  Works  and  Engineer  at  W.  C.  Ralston's. 
TREADWELL  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Selling  Agents  for  Pacific  States. 
»W  Machinory  Depot  for  Miners,  Millmen,  and  Engineers'  supplies.     Iron  and  Wood  Machinery;  Portable 
Engines;  Mills;  Machinists'  and  Mechanics',  Miners*  and  Farmers'  Tools;    Sturtevant's  Blowers,  Turbine  Water 
Wheels,  Gardner  Governors,  Hardware,  Rope,  Nails,  Wire,  Hose,  Mining  Goods,  Belting,  Packing,  Felting,  and 
gmeral  Mill  and  Mining  Supplies.  8v2Seowbp 


THE  PACIFIC  RPRAL  PRESS  has  the  largest  circula- 
tion of  any  weekly  Journal  published  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  independent  of  a  daily  issue.  Its 
readers  are  prominent  among  the  most  intelligent,  in. 
dustrious  and  thrifty  classes  throughout  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories. 

FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

ALSO, 

Grass  and  Clover  Seeds-. 

ALFALFA. 

Trees,   Plants,    Roots,    Etc., 

For  Sale  at  Wholesale  or  Retail  by 

GEO.    F.    SILVESTER, 

No.  317  Washing-ton  Street, 

*V  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

GTJA1VO. 

100  Barrels  Guano  for  Sale, 

In  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 
6v2-ly-16p  GEO.  F.  SILVESTER. 


GLEN  FLORA 

Stock  Breeding   Association. 

Successors  to  C.  C.  4  R.    H.  Parks,  Wankegan,  III.    Or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Importers  and  Breeders  of 

SHORT-HORNED    CATTLE 

Thoroughbred  and  Trotting  Horses,  Cotswold 

Sheep,    Improved    Berkshires,    and 

Pure-Bred  Poultry  in  Great 

Varieties 

Stock  of  all  kinds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.    Send  for 
Catalogue  giving  full  description.    Address 

C.  C.  PARKS,  Pres't., 
Hv3-tf  WAUKKtiAN.  ILL. 


WILLCOX   &   GIBBS 

IM PROVED    NOISELE88 

Family      Sewing       Machine 

IS  THE  BEST  IN  THE  MARKET. 

It  is  the  Most  Simple, 

Easy  to  run  (a  child  can  operate  it) ,  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  sewB  the  heaviest  or  lightest  goods,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  variety,  perfec- 
tion and  durability  of  its  work. 

It  is  the  only  Machine 

Making  the  triple-threaded  Beam,  with  the  twisted  loos 
stitch,  the  strongest  and  most  clastic  made. 

The   Willcox   &   Gibbs 

Received  the  only  honorable  mention  and  strong  recom- 
mendation at  the  last  Stockton  Agricultural  Fair. 

Its  Work  Received  the  First  Premium 

At  the  San  Francisco  Mechanics'  Institute  Fair,  187!. 

Don't  Fail  to  Examian. 

*y  PERFECT    SATISFACTION   GUARANTF.KD. 

Other  Machines  taken  in  part  payment. 
Call  on  or  address 

WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO., 

113  Post  Street,  S.  F. 
2'2v2-9m 


IV.    GILMOKK, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Angora    or    Cashmere 
GOATS 

—  OT  — 

PURE    BLOOE 

—  AND  — 

A   I.I.     GRADE8. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Location,  fou 
miles  from  Railroad  Station,  connecting  with  all  part 
of  the  State.     For  particulars  address 


6v3-tf 


N.  GIXMORE 
El  Dorado,  El  Dorado  county, 
California. 


SOMETHING    NEW. 


We  have  for  sale  the  Right  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  a 
new  and  useful  invention  that  is  needed  in  every  family. 
It  is  easily  manufactured  and  requires  but  a  small 
amount  of  capital  to  commence  with.  A  number  of  or- 
ders have  already  been  taken,  which  will  be  turned  over 
to  any  party  who  may  purchase  the  patent. 

Samples  can  bo  seen  at  our  office,  or  dsscrJyttvt  circu-  - 
lars  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

WIESTER    &    CO., 
17  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


T     N?  430      7\ 
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Ransome's  Patent   Stone. 

The  creation  of  a  new  branch  of  national  in- 
dustry in  the  production  of  a  durable  stone 
applicable  to  engineering,  architectural  and 
manufacturing  uses;  the  toilsome  and  laborious 
thought,  and  the  cost  and  perseverance  which 
have  been  involved  in  perfecting  the  produc- 
tion; as  also  the  important  economic  results 
likely  to  accrue  from  this  invention,  have  been 
considered  sufficiently  important  topics  to  fur- 
nish prolific  themes  for  writers  in  the  most 
eminent  of  the  journals  devoted  to  engineering, 
architectural  and  general  science,  as  also  in 
professional  and  other  papers. 

Nature   of    the  Material. 

This  remarkable  material,  which  is  essential- 
ly different  from  any  other  which  has  yet  been 
submitted  to  the  public,  and  which  can  be  pro- 
duced in  blocks  or  forms  of  any  dimensions,  is 
suitable  not  only  for  the  construction  of  solid 
masonry,  but  also  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  delicate  architectural  em- 
bellishments. 

It  is  a  hard,  durable,  and  beautiful  sand- 
stone, which  so  closely  ^resembles  the  best  de- 
scriptions of  our  natural  stones  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  distinguish  between  them. 

It  can  be  produced  of  various  colors.  The 
stone  is  composed  of  clean  silicious  sand,  or 
other  suitable  substance,  firmly  aggregated  into 
a  solid  and  hard  mass  by  the  means  of  silicate 
of  lime,  or  of  other  insoluble  silicates. 
Process  of  Manufacture. 

The  process  of  manufacture  is  simple,  al- 
though based  upon  the  most  scientific  princi- 
ples. The  sand  silica,  or  other  mineral  sub- 
stance is  intimately  mixed  with  its  proper  pro- 
portion of  a  solution  of  silicate  of  soda.  This 
is  effected  in  an  ordinary  pug  mill,  and  the 
mixture  which  is  thus  rendered  of  a  plastic 
consistence,  is  either  pressed  or  rammed  into 
blocks  or  moulds,  or  it  can  be  rolled  into  slabs 
or  forms,  as  may  be  desired,  and  is  afterward 
saturated  with  s  solution  of  calcium,  when  a 
double  decomposition  of  the  two  solutions  em- 
ployed (viz:  of  the  silicate  of  soda  and  the 
calcium)  immediately  takes  place. 

The  silica  combines  with  the  calcium,  and  at 
once  forms  an  insoluble  silicate  of  lime,  firmly 
enveloping  together  all 
the  particles  of  sand,  or 
other  minerals  of  which 
the  stone  is  composed, 
whilst  at  the  same  time 
the  chlorine  combines 
with  the  soda,  and  forms 
chloride  of  sodium  or 
common  salt,  which  is 
removed  by  subsequent 
washing. 

Cost  of  Production. 

The  cost  of  produc- 
tion for  mouldings  or 
other  ornamental  work 
is  much  less  than  that 
at  which  natural  stone 
can  be  procured.  The 
principal  item  of  ex- 
pense in  such  work  is 

the  preparation  of  the  moulds;  but  when  a 
repetition  of  the  same  [articles  to  any  extent  is 
required,  or  when  they  are  made  out  of  our 
stock  moulds,  the  proportionate  cost  of  the 
mold  chargeable  upon  such  article  would  be 
inappreciable. 

The  Bansome  Stone,  while  exhibiting  the 
characteristics  and  appearances  of  the  best 
natural  free  stone,  is  more  durable,  and  can  be 


der  edging;  balustrades,  terrace  steps; sun-dials; 
flower  boxes  for  lawn  or  window,  tree  pots, 
gateways,  copings,  etc. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  a  truthful 
illustration  of  one  of  the  many  beautiful  de- 
signs of  fountains  manufactured  by  the  Pacific 
Stone  Company,  holding  the  Bansome  patent 
for  the  Pacific  Coast.  Office,  No.  10,  Bush 
street,  San  Francisco. 


DESIGN   OF    FOUNTAIN-  ARTIFICAL.   STONE. 


The  cost  for  moulded  and  ornamental  work  is 
much  less  than  that  of  natural  stone.  The 
stones  can  be  made  hollow  as  readily  as  solid, 
thus  lessening  the  cost  of  carriage,  and  giving 
great  advantages  in  overhanging  cornices  and 
in  the  decoration  of  wooden  structures.  For 
any  purpose  for  which  natural  stone  has  been 
used  for  architectural  ornament  and  construc- 


etc;  plinths  and  copings;  string  courses  and 
water  tables;  brackets,  trusses,  and  corbels; 
capitals,  columns,  and  bases;  window  and  door 
sills;  jambs  and  heads;  rusticated  and  other 
quoin  and  ashlar  stones;  ashlar  facings  to  bond 
with  brick  work;  chimney  tops,  sinks,  mantle- 
pieces  and  stove  casings  ;  hollow  walls  or 
blocks;  and  particularly  for  ornamental  work, 
as  fountains,  vases,  urns,  etc.;  curbs  and  bor- 


Wheat  Growing. 

The  wheat  crop  of  California  this  year,  very 
nearly  astonished  the  world,  not  only  for  its 
immensity  but  the  absolute  perfectness  of  its 
growth  and  maturity.  No  where  else  in  the 
Union  is  there  such  a  perfect  immunity  from 
rain  during  the  season  of  maturity  and  harvest- 
ing of  the  grain  as  here,  and  nowhere  else  is 
there  that  constant  yield  of  unequaled  product, 
except  in  the  matter  of  quantity  per  acre. 

On  all  new  lands  we  can  match  the  world  in 
quantity,  but  a  few  years  of  constant  culture 
soon  reduces  the  maximum  yield  from  50  and 
60  bushels  per  acre,  to  15  and  20  bushels,  and 
in  some  instances  to  less  than  this.  There  is 
no  denying  the  fact  that  the  "e very-year-to- 
wheat"  system  is  rapidly  impoverishing  our 
best  wheat  lands.  Farmers  everywhere  are 
seeing  this,  and  more  than  ever  before  are  they 
looking  round  for  some  remedy  or  preventive. 
Remedies   Proposed. 

Some  favor  letting  the  land  rest  without  fal- 
lowing, with  no  return  of  fertilizers  but  such  as 
the  land  receives  from  animals  at  pasturage. 
Others  advocate  the  naked  fallow,  and  yet  oth- 
ers the  plowing  in  of  green  crops,  and  follow- 
ing a  certain  fixed  rotation  extending  through 
three  or  more  years. 

It  has  already  become  a  matter  of  immense 
importance,  and  our  most  scientific  men  and 
farmers  are  exercising  their  best  thoughts  on 
this  subject,  with  especial  reference  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  some  system  that  shall  arrest  the 
now  too  rapid  deterioration  of  our  wheat  lands. 
Will  the  grain  growers  of  California  send  in 
their  views  on  this  important  subject,  for  the 
columns  of  the  Bubal  Peess. 

Ramie  Fibre   of  1872. 

We  have  seen  a  specimen  of  ramie  fibre  fresh 
from  the  stalk  cleaned  from  the  woody  portion 
by  a  machine  made  at  the  Miners'  Foundry. 
Mr.  Joseph  Graham,  of 
Hay  wards,  Alameda 
Co.,  has  over  four  acres 
of  excellent  plants  two 
years  old  last  March, 
that  have  attained  a 
hight  of  six  feet  this 
year,  and  yet  he  is  of 
opinion  that  a  warmer 
climate  than  his  locali- 
ty would  grow  it  still 
better. 

At  present  we  seem  to 
lack  experience  in  re- 
gard to  the  precise  time 
!  at  which  it  should  be 
_  s  gathered  for  the  beBt 
"^S^yfeBS^^T^^T.  yidd  and  quality  of 
fibre,  but  when  it  as- 
sumes a  chocolate  color 
it  is  supposed  to  be  about  right.  Within  a  few 
days  a  much  larger  quantity  will  be  brought  to 
the  Miners'  Foundry  for  further  experiment. 
The  fibre  is  now  valued  at  from  $200  to   $'M0 


per  ton  in  the  English  market. 

Contra  Costa  Fair. — We  have  received  a 
complimentary  ticket  for  the  Fair  of  the  Contra 
Costa  County  Agricultural  Society,  We  hope 
to  be  able  to  attend. 
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ORRESPONDENCE. 


Napa  County. 

Eds.  Press: — In  your  issue  of  June  22d  you 
speak  of  having  a  correspondent,  Mr.  G. 
Backus,  of  Napa  Valley,  who  practices  cutting 
back  the  bearing  shoots  of  the  grapevine,  in 
vineyard  culture,  leaving  from  two  to  four 
leaves  only  above  the  clusters.  And,  that  Dr. 
D.  K.  Rule  tried  the  experiment  on  a  block  of 
1,200  vines  with,  and  without  cutting  back,  and 
the  result  was  one  ton  more  weight  in  favor  of 
the  "cutting  back." 

You  very  properlyjinvited  our  grape  growers 
generally  to  send  in  their  experience  in  this 
matter  of  "cutting  back,"  that  it  might  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Rubal  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Not  one  has  responded  to  this  invitation  yet; 
though  more  than  two  months  has  elapsed.  I 
am  satisfied  we  have  plenty  of  persons  that 
have  had  sufficient  experience  in  this  locality, 
to  be  of  great  service  to  others  if  they  would 
only  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  put  it  in 
shape  for  publication. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  grape  growing 
myself,  but  I  know  that  "cutting  back"  is 
pretty  generally  practiced  here,  and  as  I  under- 
stand for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  denser 
foliage  to  protect  the  fruit  from  the  hot  rays  of 
the  sun;  which  toughens  the  skin  of  the  fruit 
on  the  side  thus  exposed  aud  prevents  its  full 
development. 

All  those  that  understand  the  nature  of  plant 
life,  are  particular  to  cut  back  early  in  the  sea- 
son that  the  Literals  thus  produced  may  have 
time  to  sufficiently  mature  before  being  re- 
quired to  furnish  nourishment  sap  for  the  de- 
velopment of  its  fruit.  I  believe  it  is  pretty 
generally  understood,  especially  among  vegeta- 
ble physiologists,  that  the  sap  is  the  blood,  and 
the  leaves  the  lungs  of  a  plant,  and  that  the 
blood  (sap)  is  areated  and  purified  through 
the  lungs  (leaves)  before  it  is  in  a  fit  condition 
to  develop  perfect  fruit. 

We  mi^ht  with  just  as  much  reason  expect  a 
healthy  and  well  developed  human  being  with 
half  his  lungs  removed,  as  to  expect  perfect 
fruit  from  a  plant  with  half  its  leaves  re- 
moved, at  or  before,  the  critical  period  of  de- 
velopment. 

Fruit  Growers  and  Others, 
Ought,  I  thiuk,  be  more  willing  to  give  their  ex- 
perience for  the  benefit  of  others;  it  would  be 
especially  beneficial  to  "new  comers"  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  our  soil  aud  climate,  aud 
our  mode  of  culture.  We  have  such  a  variety 
of  both  soil  and  climate,  that  one  man's  expe- 
rience in  one  locality,  will  not  do  for  all.  Hence 
I  say,  we  would  confer  a  great  favor,  nay,  I 
think  it  a  duty  we  owe  each  other,  as  well  as  to 
the  emigrant  who  wishes  to  settle  down 
among  us. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  our  Farmers'  Clubs  are 
doing  a  vast  amount  of  good  in  that  way,  which 
will  surely  hasten  the  development  of  the  var- 
ied resources  of  our  much  favored  land. 

I  will  here  mention  an  experiment  I  made 
on  a  small  scale  last  year.  I  planted  an  acre 
of  warm,  gravelly  laud  to  beans;  they  grew 
well,  and  bloomed  profusely;  just  then  the 
"  heated  term  "  commenced,  which  cooked  the 
embryo  beans  completely. 

If  this  experiment  had  been  made  in  the  cool, 
moist  climate  of  the  coast,  I  have  no  doubt  my 
selection  of  soil  would  have  been  proper.  This 
year  I  planted  the  same  ground  to  watermel- 
lons,  and  eanteleups;  and  the  resuit  is,  about 
$80  as  the  proceeds.  My  beans  this  year  being 
planted  in  lower,  moister  land,  have  done  well. 

What  Pluck  and  Energy  will  Do. 

There  are  a  great  many  industries  that  can 
be  developed,  and  made  to  pay,  with  very  littli 
capital,  provided  one  has  a  goodly  amount  of 
energy  and  pluck;  for  example,  Mr.  Clock  of 
this  place,  leased  a  piece  of  rich  bottom  laud  on 
Napa  creek,  aud  planted  it  to  hops.  His  means 
were  limited,  and  the  prices  realized  were  very 
low,  scarcely  enough  to  pay  his  current  ex- 
pences;  but  by  hari  work  and  close  attention 
to  the  business,  he  was  enabled  to  hold  out  un- 
til the  advance  in  prices  last  season,  which  has 
enabled  him  to  realize  enough  to  purchase  a 
track  of  laud  for  a  new  hop  farm,  and  is  now 
building  a  large  concrete  drying  house  to  cure 
them  in.  So  much  for  industry  and  persever- 
ance. 

Extensive  Wine  Cellar  Wanted. 

The  vintage  season  is  close  at  hand,  and  as  a 
large  quantity  of  last  year's  wine  is  still  in  first 
hands,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  no  little  impor- 
tance  to  our  grape  growers,  to  know  what  they 
will  do  with  their  surplus  grapes — for  a  surplus 
we  certainly  will  have,  tmlese  our  wine-makers 
dispose  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  their  stock 
on  hand. 

Dr.  Crane  and  Mr.  Chas.  King  are  putting  up 
extensive  additions  to  their  already  large  estab- 
lishments, but  tins  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
present  season,  to  say  nothing  of  coming  years. 
A  great  proportion  of  our  vines  are  young,  (all 
foreign  varieties)  and  the  yield  will  be  yearly  in- 
creasing, and  it  will  soon  become  an  absolute 
necessity,  (if  it  is  not  already)  for  our  grape 
growers  to  form  a  joint  stock  company,  with 
capital  sufficient  to  build  a  large  establishment, 
and  hold  their  wines  until  mature.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  men  of  means  to  build  themselves  up 
a  permanent  and  paying  hwninnw. 
A  Lesson  From  Nature 


We 


A  Lesson  rrom  Nature, 
should^all  act  upon  the  lesson  taught  us 


by  the  late  frosts  last  spring,  which  thinned  our 
fruit  for  us.  The  result  is,  larger  and  finer 
flavored  fruit,  and  commanding  a  higher  price, 
and  a  more  ready  sale. 

About  Moles. 

If  I  remember  rightly,  some  one  asked  the 
question  through  the  Rural,  whether  castor  oil 
beans  planted  in  a  garden  would  drive  the  moles 
away.  I  do  not  remember  of  seeing  an  answer; 
nor.Jam  I  able  to  put  in  one  myself.  But  a  gen- 
tleman of  my  acquaintance  has  settled  the  mole 
problem  in  this  wise;  he  says  they  like  oil  beans 
so  much  better  than  anything  else,  that  other 
seeds  have  time  to  come  up,  and  get  out  of  their 
reach,  while  they  are  consuming  the  beans. 

He  says  his  oil  bean  crop  was  destroyed  by 
them  (or  nearly  so)  this  season. 

Fanners  and  gardeners,  what  say  you,  to  my 
friend's  solution  of  the  mole  question  ?  Let  us 
hear  from  you. 

Eastern    Quail. 

I  was  awakened  very  early  one  morning 
about  the  middle  of  June,  with  that  old  familiar 
whistle,  Bob  White!  which  had  not  greeted 
my  ears  before  for  at  least  fourteen  years. 
Thanks  to  the  Acclimatization  Society  who 
gave  them  their  liberty  at  Calistoga  last  spring. 
They  had  wandered  nine  miles  away,  and  as 
they  are  going  back  the  way  they  come,  I  sup- 
pose they  are  not  satisfied  with  California,  and 
are  on  their  way  back  to  Missouri.  They  have 
not  been  heard  any  more  in  this  neighborhood 
for  a  month  past. 

Rural  Illustrations. 

Your  issue  of  June  29  came  to  hand  with  five 
very  beautiful,  and  faithful  representations  of 
the  buildings  and  scenery  at  the  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  a  very  popular  watering  place,  only 
two  miles  from  our  town.  Later  comes  one 
with  the  "Big  Trees, "  aud  last,  but  not  least, 
a  full  page  engraving  of  Bridal  Veil  Fall,  Yo- 
semite  Valley. 

This  is  a  pleasant   and  instructive  feature  of 
the  Rural,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  continued. 
Jno.  Mabitt. 

St.  Helena,  Napa  Co.,  Cal.,  Aug.  30,  1872. 

Ventura  County. 

Editobs  Pbess: — Passing  northward  from 
the  Puebla  of  Los  Angeles,  a  short  day's 
travel  of  thirty  miles,  by  the  way  of  the  Coango 
pass — which  is  by  the  way  not  much  of  a  pass, 
being  only  a  short  cut  through  an  irregular  spur 
of  the  coast  hills,  brings  us  into  the  newly  or- 
ganized County  of  Ventura,  at  Mountain  Sta- 
tion, a  wayside  caravansary  of  the  primitive 
type,  kept  by  a  pioneer  who  answers  to  the  name 
of  "Larey,"  but  who  upon  close  questioning, 
acknowledges  the  patronymic  of  Lawrence 
Howard.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Howard 
there  is  no  settler  who  talks  English  for  the 
next  fifteen  miles,  at  which  distance  the  new 
S3ttlements  in  the  vicinity  of  Wynema  are 
reached. 

Until  these  settlers  who  are  mostly  new 
comers,  arrived  about  three  years  since,  the 
country  was  ranged  over  at  will  by  cattle  or 
sheep,  as  their  owners  generally  found  it  con- 
venient not  to  own  land.  Thus  it  is  found  that 
many  grants,  the  evidence  of  title  to  which  was 
concealed  or  kept  quiet,  are  coming  to  light  as 
Providence  or  policy  dictates;  their  slumbering, 
was  to  save  taxation,  and  in  some  instances  to 
induce  settlers  to  improve. 

It  is  no  doubt  all  fair,  that  as  the  then  Gov- 
ernor of  this  province  of  Mexico  saw  that  it  was 
to  go  to  the  United  States,  determined  that  as 
little  of  value  as  possible  should  go  with  it; 
therefore,  we  are  informed  upon  good  authority 
that  the  last  hours  of  his  official  cares  were 
busily  occupied  in  giving  away  "grants"  to 
whoever  might  ask  them;  thus  entailing  a 
heritage  of  litigation  to  the  occupants. 
A  Wheat  Country. 

But  this  portion  of  California  is  really  worth 
quarreling  about,  if  any  part  of  this  terrestrial 
sphere  is  that  valuable.  For  although  it  has 
been  supposed  that  wheat  would  not  grow  here, 
there  has  been  3U.000  bushels  harvested  this 
season,  and  of  barley  an  estimate  can  be  made 
by  the  product  of  1,000  acres  cultivated  by  Mr. 
Leaword,  which  produced  over  800  tons  of  clear 
thrpshed  grain. 

And  then  the  waters,  it  does  one  good  to  im- 
bibe the  pure  sparkling  fluid  that  flows  from 
some  of  the  artesian  wells;  the  one  at  the  land- 
ing and  within  100  yards  of  the  ocean,  is  of 
sufficient  force  and  capacity  to  raise  a  column 
of  water  in  a  seven  inch  pipe  to  the  highth  of 
eighty  feet. 

There  is  at  Wynema,  (the  orthography  of 
which  is  yet  undetermined)  a  substantial  wharf 
extending  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  1,200  feet,  and 
although  one  feels  the  throbbings  of  his  pulse, 
sensibly,  as  though  you  were  on  board  a  large 
ship,  yet  it  is  thought  to  be  perfectly  safe. 

This  landing  for  steamers  is  situated  east 
of  Anacapa  Island,  (just  where  Point  Mogo  is 
located  by  the  map  makers;  that  land  mark  be- 
ing at  least  five  miles  east  of  where  it  is  placed 
by  them)  and  is  upon  the  open  coast  within 
full  sweep  of  wind  and  wave,  therefore,  if  this 
father  of  waters  was  misnamed,  the  wharf  would 
not  stand  long. 

Your  correspondent  found  a  more  desirable 
point  for  a  wharf  just  sonthof  "Rincon"  creek, 
where  the  point  projects  far  enough  to  protect, 
and  where  one  may  stand  within  ten  feet  of 


Old  Ocean  at  almost  any  time  without  danger 
of  wetting  the  feet  with  spray,  and  yet  suffi- 
cient depth  of  water,  four  fathoms,  can  be 
reached  by  a  wharf  600  feet  long. 

There  is  this  advantage  however,  on  the  land- 
ing at  "Wynema,"  the  corn  and  barley  fields 
come  within  a  few  rods  of  the  Ocean,  and  they 
are  prolific,  and  extend  for  20  miles  along  the 
coast,  and  a  still  further  distance  inland. 

An  intelligent  farmer  who  has  been  here  three 
years,  remarked  that  the  settlers  who  came  here 
at  the  time  he  did  made  one  mistake,  and  that 
was  they  all  started  in  to  make  money  instead 
of  contenting  themselves  with  simply  making 
a  good  living,  and  by  so  doing  they  accomplished 
neither.  Thus  it  appears  many  times,  the  ado- 
ration of  the  golden  calf  makes  people  over- 
reach themselves.  f.  m.  s. 

Santa  Barbara,  August  24th,  1872. 


Rural  Press  and  Citrons. 

Editors  Pbess. — I  am  taking  the  Rural 
Press  this  year  and  am  so  much  pleased  with 
it  in  view  of  the  information  which  it  furnishes 
the  farmers  and  gardeners,  that  I  shall  subscribe 
for  it  another  year. 

We  have  raised  several  tons  of  vine  citrons 
as  nice  as  I  ever  saw.  Can  you  tell  us  about  the 
process  of  preserving  and  drying  them  for 
market?  Back  East  we  thought  they  made  bet- 
ter preserves  for  table  use  than  any  kind  of 
fruit.  W.  Bcsh. 

San  Jose,  Aug.  23. 

To  preservejthe  vine  citron:  Cut  the  citron 
into  pieces  of  shape  and  size  to  please;  pare  off 
the  hard  outer  rind,  then  slice  away  the  soft  inside 
so  that  the  pieces  will  be  not  to  exceed  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

To  a  pound  of  citron  add  a  pound  of  best 
white  sugar  and  the  juice  of  a  good-sized 
lemon.  Mix  the  sugar  and  the  lemon  juice  and 
put  just  enough  water  to  the  same  to  cause  it 
to  run  from  a  ladle  like  thick  mush,  but  not 
enough  to  dissolve  it.  Then  pour  this  over 
the  citron  and  let  all  stand  twelve  honrs;  then 
boil  in  a  porcelain  or  preserving  kettle  till  the 
citron  is  perfectly  clear;  removing  all  scum  as 
it  rises. 

When  the  citron,  on  being  lifted  out  with  a 
fork,  appears  perfectly  transparent,  add  the 
peel  of  the  lemon  cut  in  small  pieces;  take  out 
both  citron  and  lemon  and  put  both  together  in 
glass  jars;  strain  the  syrup  through  a  flannel 
cloth  and  pour  it  upon  the  citron. 

The  object  of  the  lemon  juice  in  the  first  in- 
stance is  to  prevent  the  syrup  from  crystalliza- 
tion, on  cooling,  and  that  of  the  rind  to  give  it 
flavor.     They  make  an  excellent  conserve. 

Our  correspondent  must  not  confound  con- 
serves made  in  this  way  and  from  this  species 
of  melon,  with  the  preserved  citron  of  com- 
merce, so  much  used  by  confectioners  in  cakes, 
etc.,  as  this  is  the  produce  of  the  ci(rus  medica, 
a  large  variety  of  the  lemon  family,  'with  juice 
but  slightly  acid  and  with  a  rind  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  thick. 


Angora  Goats. 

Editobs  Rubal  Pbess: — I  noticed  lately  that 
Angora  goats  are  beginning  to  draw  the  attention 
of  stock  raisers,  and  it  is  a  certain  thing  that 
California  stock  raisers  will  soon  see  the  advan- 
tages of  goats  over  sheep,  and  goat- raising  will 
be  a  larger  business  than  sheep-raising  in  a  few 
years,  in  your  State;  and  as  I  have  a  life-long 
experience  in  mohair  business  and  in  Angora 
goat  raising  in  my  country,  (being  a  native  of 
Angora,  in  Asia  Minor)  it  may  benefit  your 
countrymen,  who  desire  to  raise  goats,  to  give 
them  a  few  hints  or  how  to  commence  crossing 
Angora  bucks  with  common  native  goats  and 
produce  the  best  mohair-bearing  goats. 

First  of  all,  the  goat  raiser  must  see  that  the 
common  goats  he  gets  are  of  the  right  sort, 
with  large  bodies,  short  legs,  strongly  built, 
healthy  and  young,  with  as'short  and  smooth 
hair  as  possible;  say  like  the  hide  of  a  well- 
groomed  horse.  Their  color  must  be  black  or 
black  and  white,  or  all  white. 

No  fawn-colored,  common  goat  should  ever 
be  put  in  any  flock  of  mohair-bearing  goats, 
for  a  reason  unknown,  but  the  goat  raisers  iu 
Asia  Minor  know  that  the  cross  of  black  goats 
will  produce  the  most  bright,  long,  thickly- 
grown  aud  good  quality  of  mohair.  Next  to 
that,  black  and  white,  and  next  to  that,  all 
white;  goat  kids  can  bear  mohair  of  fair  aver- 
age quality,  but  fawn-colored  goats  will  take  a 
life  time  of  crossing  to  bring  them  to  bear  fine 
mohair. 

Long-haired,  common  goats  should  never  be 
crossed  with  Angora  bucks,  because  when  the 
long,  coarse  hair  of  the  mother  side  and  the 
fine,  long  mohair  of  the  father  side,  get  mixed 
in  their  kids,  the  mohair  of  them  will  be  utterly 
worthless  and  useless,  for  there  is  no  manufac- 
turers of  such  mixed  hair  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

I  understand  that  in  California,  sometimes 
for  sake  of  economy,  they  use  graded  bucks, 
that  is  the  greatest  error  they  can  commit;  no 
graded  buck  should  ever  be  used  for  breeding; 
always  thoroughbred  and  the  best  of  thorough- 


breds. No  matter  how  beautiful  a  grade  buck 
may  look,  no  matter  how  many  crosses  back, 
when  he  has  the  slightest  part  of  common  blood 
in  him,  he  will  deteriorate  the  flock  gradually 
and  bring  their  mohair  to  common  white,  thick 
hair  which  is  not  worth  one-tenth  of  good,  fine 
mohair. 

I  would  not  use  a  buck  of  10th  cross  viz ; 
1023-1024  blood,  to  breed  from;  but  the  thor- 
oughbred will  improve  the  flock  from  cross  to 
cross. 

Should  your  subscribers  desire  to  ask  in  re- 
gard to  any  other  point  of  goat  raising  I 
shall  be  happy  to  answer.        A.  Eutychides. 

Spout  Spring,  Appomattox  Co.,  Va. 

The  day  previous  to  the  receipt  of  the  above, 
we  had  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Eutychides, 
asking  him  to  give  us  the  address  of  any  par- 
t  es  in  America,  who  are  buyersof  Angora  wool. 
We  shall  doubtless  hear  from  him  in  due  time. 
It  is  important  that  we  should  know  where  we 
can  sell  our  Angora  goat  wool. 

Santa  Barbara  County. 

Editors  Press: — After  sojourning  in  Los 
Angeles  for  some  months,  it  is  a  little  dif- 
ficult to  make  up  one's  mind  immediately  in 
regard  to  Santa  Barbara.  But  there  is  one 
thing  certain;  the  local  papers  have  done  in- 
justice to  themselves  in  many  instances.  For 
there  are  very  many  coming  here  from  all  parts 
of  the  States,  with  their  minds  made  up  fully 
to  see  as  near  an  earthly  paradise — as  is  possi- 
ble for  the  human  mind  to  conceive — and  as 
the  actuality  is  just  a  little  shore  of  their  ex- 
pectation, they  are  of  course  disappointed,  and 
feel  injured  and  in  fact  cheated. 

Now  the  truth  about  this  region  is  good 
enough;  then  why  not  let  well  enough  alone? 
In  wandering  along  the  beach,  listening  to  the 
gentle  throbbings  of  the  largest  of  oceans,  in 
climbing  the  rocky  canons  to  get  a  better  taste 
of  the  mountain  water — or  in  standing  on  some 
commanding  hight — where  sea,  islands  and 
mainland  are  stretched  like  a  map  at  one's  feet, 
no  matter  where,  the  impression  is  always  pres- 
ent that — I  made  a  serious  mistake  in  ever  hav- 
ing a  country  so  favored  by  nature — and  that  I 
ought  to  have  remained — when  twenty-two 
years  since  the  balmy  air  of  this  coast  restored 
to  health  an  apparently  hopeless  invalid. 

So  that  never  so  sanguine   a   speculator  can 
accuse  me  of  prejudice  against  the   locality.     I 
am  more  free  to  point  out  the   injurious   tend- 
ency of  overdrawing  upon  the  public  credulity. 
Lands  and  Titles. 

It  was  anticipated  that  real  estate  would  be 
high  in  so  favored  a  region,  but  we  were  not 
prepared  to  find  unimproved  land  half  covered 
with  rocks  and  three  or  four  miles  back  from 
the  ocean  or  town,  held  at  one  hundred  doUars 
per  acre. 

There  is  no  doubt  it  may  be  made  to  be  worth 
that  money  by  improvement,  but  there  are 
more  secure  things  upon  this  earth  than  the 
land  titles  of  this  southern  country,  under  the 
legal  legerdemain  which  appears  to  reign. 

About  eight  miles  above  San  Buenaventura, 
the  Rincon  Creek  marks  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween Santa  Barbara  county  and  the  new 
county  of  Ventura;  here  begins  a  high  rolling 
country  that  is  just  enough  diversified  with 
hill  and  vale,  and  open  plain,  to  make  it  pleas- 
ant and  attractive  for  places  of  residence;  and 
some  of  the  homes  that  have  been  reared  here 
could  not  havejbeen  as  well  adorned  by  fifty 
years  of  art  and  cultivation  as  they  are  by  na- 
ture. 

The  water  too  is  better  than  one  could  expect 
in  so  mild  a  climate  and  in  a  country   where 
the  pitchy  element  is  so  abundant  in  the  soil. 
A  Paradise. 

Taking  the  country  from  the  Rincon  Creek 
through  Carpenteria  and  Monticello,  say  twelve 
miles  in  length  and  probly  three  or  four  miles 
in  width  in  some  places — I  do  not  think  a  more 
desirable  place  of  the  same  area  exists  in  this 
or  any  other  country  for  health  and  comfort  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 

There  may  be  a  little  less  variation  of  the 
thermometrical  record  of  San  Diego,  but  if  the 
climate  was  just  what  every  one  would  have  it, 
and  every  other  surrounding  in  proportion,  in- 
stead of  its  being  a  perfect  Eden  as  it  might  be, 
there  would  be  such  a  squabble  for  this  little 
spot  of  earth,  as  to  turn  it  into  a  most  unpleas- 
ant place  to  inhabit. 

As  it  is,  nearly  every  person  is  overloaded 
and  has  land  to  sell — which  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at — considering  that  the  price  has  gone 
up  from  a  mere  nominal  price  within  the  last 
three  years  to  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  dollars 
per  acre. 

The  big  grapevine  is  boxed  up  out  of  sight, 
so  that  one  must  go  through  and  patronize  the 
"bar"  to  see  it,  therefore  your  correspondent 
has  no  report  to  make  upon  it.  The  hot  Sul- 
phur Springs  and  other  curiosities  may  be  al- 
luded to  in  our  next.  r.  u.  s. 

Santa  Barbara,  August  28th,  1872. 

For  Repaibinq  Papeb  Roofing,  the  as- 
phaltum  of  which  has  suffered  from  effects  of  the 
sun,  it  is  proposed  to  paint  it  with  a  mixture 
made  by  slacking  lime  with  sour  milk  and  add- 
ing to  this,  water,  until  the  whole  has  the  con- 
sistency of  whitewash.  The  casein  of  the 
milk  forms  a  cement  with  the  lime,  and  thus 
the  roofing  is  made  water-  proof  and  sun-proof. 


September  7,  1872.J 


1. 


i. 


Insects   Destructive    to    Germination. 

All  who  grow  trees,  plants  arid  flowers  from 
very  small  seeds,  know  how  difficult  it  is  at 
times  to  get  them  to  grow;  and  the  blame  is 
sometimes  placed  to  the  account  of  the  seedsman, 
as  furnishing  imperfect  or  old  seed,  when  the 
fact  is  the  seed  is  perfectly  good  and  should, 
nine  out  of  ten,  germinate. 

The  most  common  error  of  those  who  are 
not  professional  gardeners  and  florists  is, 
that  of  covering  small  seeds  too  deep.  But  set- 
ting this  cause  of  failure  aside,  the  most  ex- 
perienced often  meet  with  provoking  disap- 
pointment in  the  germination  of  minute  seeds. 
On  being  moistened  they  show  every  evidence 
of  vitality,  and  will  even  put  forth  the  germ  of 
growth,  but  when  put  into  ordinary  garden 
mould  seem  to  cease  at  once  from  further  de- 
velopment. 

Discovery  of  the  Cause. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Pryal,  of  Oakland,  has  been  giving 
to  this  subject  more  than  usual  attention  with 
a  view  of  discovering  the  cause  of  the  non-ger- 
mination of  very  minute  seeds,  when  every- 
thing would  indicate  an  unimpaired  vitality. 

He  simply  instituted  microscopical  observa- 
tion, and  to  his  surprise  found  that  the  small, 
delicate  germs  just  emerged  from  the  shells 
of  the  seeds  were  infested  with  a  host  of  little 
insects,  too  small  to  be  observed  by  the  unaided 
eye,  but  large  enough  and  in  numbers  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  entire  germ  in  nine  out  of  ten  of 
all  the  seeds. 

It  was  only  here  and  there  one  that  pos- 
sessed unusual  vigor  and  rapid  development 
was  able  to  survive  the  attack  of  the  army  of 
little  insects  infesting  it.  An  extended  exam- 
ination showed  also  that  almost  all  garden 
mould  or  loam  as  usually  prepared  for  potting 
plants  or  for  seed  beds,  was  literally  swarming 
with  minute  animalcule. 

Application  of  a  Remedy. 

To  drive  out  or  destroy  the  enemy  was  the 
next  effort  of  Mr.  P.  in  the  line  of  experiment. 
Having  gathered  up  every  fragment  of  old 
cloth,  scraps  of  leather,  chips  and  bones  he 
could  find,  into  a  flattened  pile  in  the  garden, 
raised  a  ridge  of  loam  six  inches  high  around  it, 
and  then  covered  all  over  with  a  thin  layer  of 
garden  mould,  having  first  set  the  pile  on  fire. 

Watching  the  burning,  whenever  the  fire 
would  woik  its  way  through,  partially  smoth- 
ered it  by  applying  a  little  more  loam,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  till  all  was  consumed.  The 
effect  was  to  completely  saturate  the  entire 
mass  of  loam  on  and  around  the  burning  pile 
with  the  essence  of  smoke  or,   in  fact,  creosote. 

Mixing  ashes  and  loam  all  together,  he  ob- 
tains a  compound  of  such  strength,  when 
mixed  one  measure  to  five  of  common  garden 
loam  is  certain  death  to  all  insects  in  it,  and 
gives  off  an  odor  of  smoke  that  pervades  the 
whole  house. 

Of  32  pots  of  Eucalyptus  seeds  sown  in  loam 
thus  prepared,  it  appeared  as  though  twice  as 
many  grew  as  were  sown;  so  different  was  the 
result  from  any  ever  before  obtained.  Our 
lady  florists  can  take  a  hint  from  this. 

Cultivated  vs.  Gkass  Land  fob  Pears. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
writes  that  he  has  lately  met  with  a  case 
where  an  experiment  had  been  tried  for 
five  continued  years,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  difference  between  allow- 
ing young  trees  to  stand  in  grass,  and 
keeping  the  ground  mellow  by  cultiva- 
tion. A  dwarf  pear  tree  was  planted  in  a 
large  flower  bed  where  the  soil  was  con- 
stantly mellow,  and  another  a  short  dis- 
tance off  in  sod.  The  tree  in  cultivated 
soil,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  was  four 
times  as  large  as  the  one  in  grass;  and  a 
standard  pear  tree  under  similar  treatment, 
was  eighteen  times  as  large  as  the  other 
standard  not  cultivated.  We  have  fre- 
quently met  with  similar  cases,  with  results 
not  greatly  different  from  these. 

Leaves  vs.  the  Sun. — A  writer  who  evi- 
dently knows  whereof  he  affirms,  says: 
"It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  sun 
must  shine  on  the  bunches  of  grapes  in 
order  to  ripen  them.  Nature  intended  no 
such  thing;  on  the  contrary  it  is  evident 
that  the  vines  naturally  bear  their  fruit  in 
such  a  way  as  to  screon  it  from  the  sun, 
and  man  is  most  unwise  when  he  rashly 
interferes  with  this  intention;  what  is 
wanted  is  the  full  exposure  of  the  leaves 
to  the  sun;  they  will  prepare  the  nutri- 
ment of  the  grape — they  will  feed  and  nurse 
it,  and  eventually  rear  it  up  into  succu- 
lence and  lusciousness." 


Grape  Culture. 

A  writer  engaged  in  grape  culture  near  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  has  heard  that  in  California,  vines 
are  tied  to  stakes  only  two  feet  in  hight,  and 
asks  how  we  manage  to  keep  our  vines  suffi- 
ciently up  from  the  ground  to  escape  mildew, 
rust  and  rot  in  the  grape. 

We  happen  just  now  to  be  in  possession  of  a 
few  notes  on  grape  culture  in  Napa  Valley,  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  T.  L.  Grigsby,  defining  to 
some  extent  his  mode  of  culture,  which  we 
will  make  use  of,  as  answering  fully  the  inqui- 
ries of  our  correspondent. 

His  grape  lands  are  what  would  be  termed 
gravelly  or  stony  foothill  lands,  and  yet  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  more  level  valley  lauds, 
the  latter  being  better  adapted  to  corn  and  other 
annual  crops. 

Preparation  of  Ground. 

It  is  the  practice  of  Mr.  G.  to  plant  rooted 
vines  of  one  year's  growth,  instead  of  cuttings, 
as  preferred  by  many.  To  do  this  aud  secure 
the  best  possible  thrift  to  his  vines,  he  thor- 
oughly plows  and  pulverizes  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  from  18  to  20  inches.  This  is  done  in 
fall  and  winter  previous  to  planting,  and  the 
transplanting  from  tha  nursery  row  to  the 
vineyard  ground  is  done  from  the  middle  of 
March  to  the  6th  of  April. 

By  this  method  he  never  fails  of  securing  a 
vigorous  growth,  saves  one  year  of  field  culti- 
vation and  the  difference  between  setting  the 
rooted  vines  and  cuttings  he  thinks  is  fully 
made  up  by  the  ease  with  which  his  cuttings  are 
cultivated  in  close  nursery  row. 
Distance  in  Planting. 

Hardly  any  two  persons  agree  as  to  the  best 
distance  for  vine  culture,  and  doubtless  much 
depends  upon  the  varieties  of  grapes  cultivated. 
Some  being  of  more  vigorous  habit  of  growth 
than  others,  require  more  room;  but  Mr.  G. 
has  fully  determined,  that  all  things  considered, 
eight  feet  by  eight  is  the  best  distance  to  be 
observed  on  his  land. 

Where  the  land  is  low,  strong  and  rich,  doubt- 
less more  room  should  be  given  than  when  it  is 
high,  dry  and  of  less  strength.  At  a  distance  of 
8x8  feet,  vines  five  years  old  in  Mr.  G.'s  vine- 
yard produce  at  the  rate  of  four  tons  700  lbs. 
to  the  acre.  From  vines  nine  years  old  he  has 
grown  as  many  as  nine  tons  per  acre.  He  gets 
$20  per  ton  for  the  Mission  variety,  and  $30 
per  ton  for  foreign,  aud  considers  it  better  than 
any  other  crop  he  raises. 

Low  Training. 

After  trying  high  and  low  training  to  his  full 
satisfaction,  he  is  convinced  that  in  his  locality 
it  is  better  to  train  them  low,  taking  cost  of 
stakes  and  labor  into  consideration  and  gives 
them  a  trunk  of  only  one  foot  in  hight,  which 
to  our  Eastern  inquirer  will  seem  quite  strange; 
but  when  it  is  understood  that  the  grapes  will 
not  rot  even  when  lying  on  the  ground  the 
strangeness  vanishes. 

As  to  the  age  at  which  our  vines  bear — it  be- 
ing one  of  the  questions  of  our  correspondent — 
we  are  informed  by  Mr.  G.  that  his  Mission 
grape  vines,  in  the  fall  of  the  second  year  after 
transplanting,  yielded  him  1,100  pounds  to  the 
acre. 


Displaying  Flowers  at  Fairs. 

Mr.  James  Vick,  who  can  certainly  claim  to 
have  had  much  experience  in  that  line,  gives, 
in  the  Country  Gentleman,  the  following  direc- 
tions how  to  arrange  for  displaying  flowers  at 
county  fairs: 

Make  a  rough  table  about  three  and  a  half 
feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  may  be  necessary  to 
accommodate  all.  In  front  nail  a  board  four 
inches  wide,  and  at  the  back  one  five  inches 
wide,  with  a  board  also  at  the  ends.  Fill  the 
space  thus  made  on  the  top  of  the  table  with 
damp  sand,  smoothing  it  off  nicely  with  a 
board.  The  back  part  of  the  table,  where  the 
sand  is  the  deepest,  can  be  used  for  tall  flowers 
or  bouquets.  A  piece  of  red  tape  or  an  ever- 
green wreath  may  be  placed  between  the  collec- 
tions of  different  exhibitors.  It  is  to  put  a 
guard  around  the  table  to  keep  the  crowd  from 
pressing  it  and  injuring  the  flowers.  It  should 
be  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  table.  This 
space  affords  a  good  place  for  the  committees 
and  exhibitors,  where  they  can  stand  to  answer 
questions  and  give  the  names  and  character  of 
flowers  to  spectators.  If  it  is  desired  to  give  an 
air  of  elegance  to  Floral  Hall,  the  table  and 
guard  can  be  decorated  with  evergreens  and  the 
sand  covered  with  sheets  of  moss.  Near  the 
entrance  door,  or  in  some  convenient  place, 
have  a  barrel  of  water;  also  provide  two  pails 
and  two  sprinkling  pots.  This  is  all  that  will 
be  needed  to  furnish  all  the  conveniences  any 
exhibitor  can  desire,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  by 
this  plan  little  expense  is  incurred,  all  being 
done  with  a  few  hours'  labor,  and  the  buying 
or  borrowing  of  crockery  is  dispensed  with. 

Grafting  Grape  Vines. — The  French  Acad- 
emy is  engaged  in  investigating  the  merits  of  a 
new  way  of  grafting  grape  vines,  discovered  by 
Victor  Ugolini.  Intead  of  inserting  a  twig  in 
the  usual  way,  a  pip  or  stone  taken  from  the 
dry  raisin  is  used,  and  this,  it  is  reported,  ger- 
minates in  a  slit  made  in  the  stock,  and  soon 
produces  vigorous  shoots.  This  system,  it  is 
hoped,  will  prove  a  remedy  for  the  losses  ex- 
perienced from  the  fall  of  buds  occasioned  by 
frost  and  other  agencies. — Ex. 


Novel  Application  of  the  Screw  Prin- 
ciple, 

Sanguine  expectations  appear  to  be  enter- 
tained in  some  mechanical  quarters  that  the 
principle  of  the  screw  wiU  soon  be  successfully 
applied  to  give  power  to  railroad  brakes,  in- 
stead of  the  lever  as  at  present  applied.  A 
Massachusetts  artisan,  indeed,  is  said  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  invention  of  a  screw  brake  which 
bids  fair  to  ultimately  fulfill  all  the  conditions 
and  answer  all  the  tests  required  of  it.  Should 
this  invention  turn  out  to  be  possessed  of  the 
value  expected  for  it,  it  will  be  a  great  desidera- 
tum, and  will  add  one  more  to  the  long  list  of 
discoveries  which  are  as  surprising  for  their 
simplicity  as  for  the  best  amount  of  ingenuity 
expended  in  their  search.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  pressure  of  the  screw,  if  ap- 
plied directly,  is  absolute,  and  not  relative  to 
the  force  applied  to  it.  Neither  is  there  any 
giving  or  elasticity  to  be  expected  from  it.  Ap- 
ply power  enough  to  the  screw,  and  the  effect 
is  almost  a  dead  block,  and  it  would  seem  as  if 
this  must  necessarily  subject  running  gear  to  a 
jerk  or  strain  altogether  incompatible  with  du- 
rability. But  no  such  effect  occurs  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  lever  brake. 

The  pressure  is  cumulative  and  gradually 
felt,  and  even  when  brought  to  its  maximum 
and  checked  there,  the  train  gets  the  advantage 
of  all  the  elasticity  in  the  material  of  the  brake, 
lever,  chain,  or  whatever  apparatus  is  employed 
in  applying  pressure,  so  that  if  something  is 
lost  in  promptness  of  action,  more  is  gained  in 
diminishing  straining.  These  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  it  would  appear  to  be  doubtful 
whether  the  application  of  the  screw  principle 
will  be  found  a  practical  improvement  on  the 
power  of  the  lever,  as  at  present  employed  in 
governing  the  motion  of  railway  trains.  Still 
the  subject  is  one  of  sufficient  importance  to 
enlist  the  attention  of  our  mechanics  and  inven- 
tors, and  we  hope  it  may  be  further  investigat- 
ed.— Am.  Manufacturer. 


What  is  Dirt? 


Old  Dr.  Cooper,  of  South  Carolina,  used  to 
say  to  his  students:  "Don't  be  afraid  of  dirt, 
young  gentlemen.  What  is  dirt?  Why,  noth- 
ing at  all  offensivo,  when  chemically  viewed. 
Rub  a  little  alkali  upon  the  dirty  grease  spot 
on  your  coat,  and  it  undergoes  a  chemical 
change  and  becomes  soap;  now  rub  it  with  a 
little  water  and  it  disappears.  It  is  neither 
grease,  soap,  water  nor  dirt.  That  is  a  very 
odorous  pile  of  dirt  you  see  yonder;  well,  scat- 
ter a  little  gypsum  over  it,  and  it  is  no  longer 
dirty.  Everything  like  dirt  is  worthy  our  no- 
tice as  students  of  chemistry.  Analyze  it;  it 
will  separate  into  very  clean  elements.  Dirt 
makes  corn,  corn  makes  bread  and  meat,  and 
that  makes  a  very  sweet  young  lady,  that  I  saw 
one  of  you  kissing  last  night.  So  after 
all,  you  were  kissing  dirt,  particularly  if 
she  whitened  her  face  with  chalk  or  ful- 
ler's earth ;  though  I  may  say  that  rubbing 
such  stuff  upon  the  beautiful  skin  of  a  young 
lady  is  a  dirty  practice.  Pearl  powder  I  think 
is  made  of  bismuth,  nothing  but  dirt.  Lord 
Palmerston's  fine  definition  of  dirt  is  'matter 
in  the  wrong  place.'  Put  it  in  the  right  place 
and  we  cease  to  think  of  it  as  dirt." 


Flanking  the  Prohibitionists. — A  London 
chemist  has  flanked  the  prohibitionists  com- 
pletely. He  has  discovered  a  new  way  of  getting 
"discouraged,"  by  the  use  of  a  beverage  made 
from  naphtha  and  ether.  The  most  reliable  M. 
P. 'shave  tested  its  qualities,  and  declare  that  the 
"how  come  you  so"  resulting  from  its  use  is 
far  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  old  ortho- 
dox distillations.  As  it  is  not  a  distilled  spirit, 
it  does  not  come  within  the  English  excise  law, 
and  a  special  act  of  Parliament  will  be  nec- 
essary to  stay  its  manufacture  and  sale.  And 
there  is  the  difficulty.  The  Lords  look  at  the 
conundrum  very  much  as  our  M.  C.'s  do  the 
franking  privilege — they  sort  of  like  the  thing 
— and  Victoria  has  got  to  issue  a  crown  writ  for 
the  creation  of  a  new  batch  of  peers  before  the 
knight  of  the  mortar  and  pestle  can  be  voted  a 
nuisance  by  the  the  law-makers  of  the  realm. 

Sensation  in  the  Mouse's  Ear. — Dr.  Schobl 
of  Prague  has  made  the  distribution  of  nerves 
to  the  ear  of  the  mouse  a  subject  of  special  ex- 
amination, and  calls  attention  to  the  fabulous 
richness  of  this  organ  in  nerves,  the  bat's  wing 
being  in  comparison  but  poorly  supplied.  Ac- 
cording to  the  doctor's  estimate,  a  mouse's  ear 
of  ordinary  size  presents  on  an  average  6,000 
nerve  terminations,  or,  for  both  ears,  12,000. 
The  function  of  this  elaborate  development  is 
probably,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bat's  wing,  to 
enable  the  animal  to  guide  its  way  through 
dark  narrow  passages. 

Hydraulic  power  on  the  great  scale  (10,000 
horse-power)  is  to  be  established  at  Bellegarde, 
on  the  Khone,  by  drawing  off  one-third  of  the 
water  of  the  river  through  a  tunnel  550  yards 
long.  The  hight  of  the  fall  will  be  fifty  feet, 
and  it  is  hoped  to  induce  the  Alsatian  manu- 
facturers to  settle  there  and  establish  a  second 
Lowell. 


Incidents  in  Engineering. 

A  late  correspondent  of  the  Scientific  Ameri- 
can, furnishes  that  paper  the  following  with  re- 
gard to  "low- water"  in  boilers: — "I  have  had  a 
considerable  experience  with  steam,  having  de- 
signed, built,  and  run  several  styles  of  engines 
and  boilers.  When  experimenting,  I  have  sev- 
eral times  evaporated  every  particle  of  water  out 
of  a  boiler  without  any  injurious  effects,  except 
perhaps  to  make  the  boiler  leak  a  little.  Of  the 
boiler  explosions  throughout  the  country,  one 
half  the  verdicts  rendered  assign  the  cause  to 
low  water.  But  simply  low  water  will  not  cause 
explosion.  The  following  incident  will  confirm 
this  statement. 

An  engineer  of  my  acquaintance,  who  runs 
a  propeller  engine,  was  at  one  time  on  Lake 
Michigan  in  sight  of  Milwaukee  when  the 
pumps  stopped  working.  It  being  very  rough 
weather,  it  was  considered  dangerous  to  stop 
the  engine.  The  captain  became  much  excited 
end  thought  the  boat  would  be  lost.  The  engi- 
neer told  the  captain  that  he  would  run  the 
boat  as  far  as  Milwaukee  without  any  additional 
water,  if  he  would  be  responsible  for  the  boiler. 
"Go  ahead,"  says  the  captain,  "I  don't  care 
a  fig  for  the  boiler,  if  we  can  get  the  boat  and 
crew  safe  into  port."  The  pumps  were  shut 
off,  so  that,  if  they  got  to  working,  no  water 
could  enter  the  boiler.  They  arrived  safely  in 
port  with  a  boiler  one-third  full  of  water;  the 
upper  flues  were  red  hot  and  considerably 
sprung,  but  the  furnace  doors  were  closed  tight, 
all  air  drafts  being  stopped  with  ashes.  The 
fire  on  the  grate  was  allowed  to  die  out  and  the 
boiler  gradually  cooled  off.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  flues  became  straight  again,  and  no 
perceptible  injury  to  the  boiler  was  afterwards 
discovered. 


Charcoal  for  Animals. — It  is  difficult  to 
doctor  brute  animals,  because  they  cannot  tell 
what  is  the  matter  with  them;  and  probably 
three  quarters  of  the  attempts  made  to  relieve 
them  only  makes  matters  worse.  Generally 
they  are  sick  from  over-eating,  or  from  excite- 
ment and  over-heating.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  horse  or  cow  in  the  pasture  too  eat  too 
much  green  clover,  or  apples;  or  something  else 
disnrranges  their  stomach;  or  in  the  barn  they 
will  get  into  the  meal  barrel,  and  suffer  from 
the  effects.  In  all  such  case's  the  remedy  is 
pulverized  charcoal.  Take  it  new  from  the 
wood  fire,  grind  it,  and  pour  it  down  their 
throat.  It  never  can  do  any  injury,  and  in 
hundreds  of  cases  it  has  afforded  speedy  relief. 
There  is  no  animal  that  over-eats'  so  often  as 
the  pig;  and,  as  a  regulative  of  his  digestive 
powers,  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  charcoal. 
It  should  always  be  kept  in  the  pig-stye,  and 
iu  small  quantities  fed  every  few  days,  and  it  is 
worth  more  than  the  same  bulk  in  corn. 


Scientific  research,  it  is  stated,  does  not 
make  such  rapid  progress  in  Great  Britain  as 
it  does  either  in  Germany  or  France.  Thus, 
in  regard  to  chemistry,  the  number  of  papers 
describing  original  investigations  which  were 
established  iu  1866  amounted  to  1,276,  and 
were  written  by  805  chemists,  giving  1.58  es- 
says for  each  investigator.  Of  these,  Germany 
contributed  445  authors  and  777  papers,  or  1.75 
essays  for  each  investigator:  France  175  au- 
thors and  245  papers,  or  1.44  essays  for  each 
investigator,  and  Great  Britain  97  authors  and 
121  papers,  or  1.31  essays  for  each  investigator. 
Other  countries  furnished  93  authors  and  124 
papers,  or  1.33  essays  for  each  investigator.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  papers  contributed  by 
Great  Britain  were  written  by  Germans  resid- 
ing in  that  country. 

Beautify  the  Farm. — The  Maine  Farmer 
says:  You  can  so  beautify  your  premises  that 
travelers  will  have  to  love  it  as  they  pass,  study 
the  points  that  attract,  and  carry  in  their  minds 
ever  after,  the  recollection  that  it  was  a  home 
of  outward  beauty,  made  so  by  the  presence  of 
inward  taste  and  happiness.  But  to  your  own 
mind  will  come  the  greater  good.  Life  will  be 
the  brighter  and  happier  to  you.  Your  chil- 
dren will  grow  up  to  love  the  home  you  have 
rendered  so  attractive  to  them,  and  its  beauties 
will  ever  act  as  educating  influences  for  good 
upon  their  minds  and  hearts.  The  dull  routine 
of  hard  labor  will  be  relieved  by  the  rational 
enjoyments  which  come  from  the  surroundings, 
whenever  brought  under  their  silent  power, 
and  you  will  grow  into  a  purer  life  and  noller 
manhood  in  consequence. 


Earthquake. — Colonel  Meudell  reports  that 
on  the  23d  of  August,  at  4  p.  m.,  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey tide  gauge  at  Fort  Point  began  registering 
earthquake  waves,  and  continued  to  record  the 
vibrations  for  a  period  of  twenty  hours.  The 
phenomenon  indicated  that  a  great  earthquake 
of  'ong  duration  was  taking  place  at  the  time 
at  some  great  distance  from  this  coast.  The 
waves  were  about  six  inches  high,  and 
plainly  detected  on  the  beach.  Some  future 
arrival  from  the  west  will  probably  bring  in- 
telligence of   the  locality  of   this  great  convul- 


A  recent  amendment  to  the.  general  railway 
law  in  Massachusetts,  all  railways  connected 
with  Boston  are  required  to  run  a  six  o'clock 
morning  and  evening  train,  and  issue  tickets 
therefor  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  three  dollars 
per  mile  per  year,  for  distances  not  exceeding 
fifteen  miles.  The  object  of  the  law  is  to  pro- 
vide cheap  transportation  for  working  people. 

Electricity  is  developed  in  metallic  wires  by 
merely  bending  them,  and  the  development 
appears  to  be  independent  of  any  thermic  ac- 
tion. 
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Napa  County  Farmers'  Club. 

Club  met  Saturday,  Aug.  24th,  President 
Fisher  presiding.  Communications  of  interest 
to  the  Club  relating  to  a  Farmers'  Exchange, 
were  read  by  the  Secretary  from  Wm.  Gov. 
Morris,  Baker  &  Hamilton,  and  L.  L.  Johnson 
of  San  Francisco;  Mr  Johnson  enclosing  a 
circular  for  the  consideration  of  farmers. 

It  was  motioned  and  seconded  that  the  cir- 
cular be  the  subject  for  discussion  on  Saturday 
next.     Carried. 

Upon  suggestion  of  Mr.  Saul,  Maj.  Morris 
was  added  to  the  list  of  delegates  to  represent 
this  Club  at  the  Convention  in  Sacramento  on 
the  23d  prox. 

An  Important  Subject. 

Mr.  Fisher — In  speaking  of  the  subject  dis- 
cussed last  Saturday- — "How  are  we  to  best 
educate  our  children  in  order  to  make  them 
useful  members  of  the  community?" — said  that 
it  was  one  of  such  magnitude,  and  required  so 
much  thought  and  study  to  present  it  in  a 
proper  shape,  that  it  should  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  lecture  or  an  essay,  to  be  prepared  by 
some  one  capable  of  doing  it  justice,  and  de- 
livered before  the  Club  at  some  future  time. 

Mr.  Saul  thought  this  subject  rather  meta- 
physical— fit  only  for  the  student,  and  not  the 
proper  subject  to  be  discussed  by  the  Club,  but 
rather  suited  for  a  winters'  evening  lecture; 
though  he  did  not  object  to  it,  and  would  be 
glad  to  hear  it  treated  on  in  its  proper  place. 

The  Subject  for  the  Day, 
Being  announced  by  the  President — "What  va- 
rieties of  fruit  are  the  best  to  raise  in   the  soil 
and  climates  of  Napa  Valley?" — 

Mr.  Saul  was  called  upon  to  give  his  ex- 
perience in  regard  to  Fruit-culture.  He  be- 
lieved that  immense  sums  of  money  had  been 
spent  for  worthless  trees  which  had  been  dis- 
seminated by  swindling  nurserymen.  So  many 
unprincipled  men  had  engaged  in  selling  trees, 
representing  them  to  be  grafted  fruits,  true  to 
the  label,  that  it  has  prevented  fruit  growers 
from  entering  more  largely  into  that  business. 

In  peaches,  the Lake  variety  do  well 

everywhere  tried.  In  1855  the  "curl  leaf" 
made  its  appearance,  and  did  considerable  mis- 
chief, though  four  varieties  including  the 
"Smock  Free"  and  "Stump  of  the  World"  were 
free  from  its  ravages. 

Mr.  Nash — Our  fruit  is  something  that  inter- 
ests us  all,  and  what  we  want  is  to  cultivate 
those  varieties  best  adapted  to  our  soil  and  cli- 
mate, and  that  command  the  highest  prices. 
He  had  imported  grafts  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Illinois,  and  had  experimented  largely  in  find- 
ing what  varieties — best  in  flavor  and  quality — 
were  most  suitable  for  this  valley,  and  in  a 
short  time  would  publish  an  essay  giving  the 
experience  thus  acquired.  He  wished  to  give 
Mr.  Lewelling  credit  for  introducing  the  better 
varieties  of  fruits  on  this  coast.  Fruits  that 
thrive  in  New  England  fail  here  in  many  cases. 
In  peaches,  he  had  31  varieties,  all  of  which, 
excepting  five,  were  effected  by  "curl  leaf." 

Mr.  Jacks  thinks  the  speakers  are  wandering, 
instead  of  coming  to  the  point  at  once.  He 
asks  Mr.  Saul  what  kind  of  fruit  are  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  highlands  ?  Knows  of  a  man  who 
raises  a  variety  of  apples  on  the  mountain  side 
the  same  as  he  himself  cultivates  in  the  valley, 
and  while  those  of  the  former  are  crisp,  hardy 
apples,  his  are  dried  up  and  unpalatable. 

Mr.  Saul's  opinion  was  that  the  difference  in 
climate  made  the  difference  in  fruit.  There  is 
no  portion  of  California  where  there  is  any 
depth  of  soil,  but  that  fruit  trees  will  flourish ; 
there  is  no  soil,  that  is  not  a  swamp,  but  that 
fruit  can  be  cultivated  successfully.  Cherry 
trees  are  whimsical;  have  seen  them  thriving  on 
the  American  bottom  at  Sacramento,  at  Oak 
Knoll  in  a  gravelly,  hot  place,  and  at  Nash's 
Magnolia  Farm,  growing  finely.  During  the 
past  seven  years,  cherries  at  Oak  Knoll  have 
done  well,  without  irrigation,  the  ground  being 
well  taken  care  of.  We  ought  to  learn  to  culti- 
vate our  fruit  without  irrigating — it  is  an  ex- 
pense we  should  do  away  with.  He  believed 
trees  should  be  pruned  more,  relieving  them  of 
the  excess  of  fruit,  which  would  secure  a  larger 
and  finer  quality  of  fruit.  Orange  trees  will  do 
well  in  localities  where  they  are  not  subject  to 
the  late  spring  frosts.  He  had  seen  an  orange 
tree  high  up  in  the  foothills  covered  with  fruit 
all  winter.  In  our  valleys  the  frost  and  sun 
would  operate  against  this  kind  of  fruit. 

Mr.  Jacks  asked  what  soil  is  best  adapted  to 
plums  ? 

Mr.  Saul — Plums  will  flourish  in  clay  soil. 
In  any  other  the  curculio  (a  snouted  insect), 
which  penetrates  the  soil  where  it  lives  in  win- 
ter, stings  the  fruit.  Wherever  the  ground  is 
impervious  to  these  destroyers,  plums  do  well, 
the  curculio  having  no  means  for  perpetuating 
itself. 

Mr.  Nash — As  to  soils,  apples,  peaches,  etc., 
will  do  well  where  the  land  is  not  spouty,  on 
well  drained  sandy  loam,  or  gravelly  soil.  The 
pear  tree  will  grow  on  low,  wet  ground.  For 
apples,  the  greater  the  altitude  the  better.  Had 
sold  trees  to  a  gentleman  in  Santa  Bosa,  whose 
place  was  1,000  feet  higher  than  his  own.  One 
variety  of  these  apples,  on  the  Santa  Bosa  land, 
kept  till  March,  and  was  good  and  juicy;  while 
on  his  place,  this  same  variety  did  not  keep 
till  winter.  The  difference  in  altitude  explain- 
ed why  Oregon,  and  the  foothills  of  the  Sierras 


furnished  better  apples  than  we  could  raise  in 
our  valleys. 

Mr.  Saul  thought  the  White  Winter  Pear 
Main  the  best  variety  of  apple  to  keep. 

Mr.  Nash  had  raised  the  Pear  Main,  but  it 
had  been  condemned  by  all  Horticultural  So- 
cieties because  of  its  toughness  and  poor  flavor. 
The  Yellow  and  Green  Newton  Pippins  are 
good  keepers.  Southern  varieties  are  the  best 
for  this  climate. 

Mr.  Jas.  Thompson — For  the  best  winter  ap- 
ple, he  would  unhesitatingly  name  the  Green- 
town  Pippin,  which  will  keep  until  March.  It 
is  good,  either  as  an  eating  or  cooking  apple. 
The  Hoover,  a  new  variety  in  this  State,  gives 
general  satisfaction;  has  high  color,  and  com- 
mands a  good  price,  though  inferior  in  quality 
to  the  Greentown  Pippin.  Another  Southern 
variety  which  had  been  introduced  was  the  Ben 
Davis,  an  immense  bearer,  and  the  apples  being 
of  good  color  and  size.  In  selecting  a  soil  for 
apple-orchards,  he  would  always  choose  the  al- 
luvial bottom-land,  where  apples  will  do  better 
than  on  lighter  soil.  Lands  located  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Sierras,  where  there  are  facilities 
for  irrigating  from  the  mountain  streams,  pro- 
duce the  finest  of  apples. 

Mr.  Fisher — Four  points  have  been  gained 
thus  far,  in  this  discussion:  1st.  That  our 
fruit  interests  have  been  disregarded  by  dishonest 
nurserymen,  who  disseminate  trees  not  true  to  the 
label.  2d.  That  Southern  varieties  are  best 
adapted  to  our  climate.  3d.  That  the  greater 
the  altitude  the  better  the  apple.  4th.  That 
without  irrigation,  but  with  good  care,  fine 
fruit  can  be  raised.  Now,  in  regard  to  the 
"curl  leaf, "  is  there  no  remedy  for  it?  Isitnot 
caused  by  the  superabundance  of  sap  in  the  tree 
during  the  spring  of  the  year?  If  so,  would  it 
not  be  well  to  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  roots? 

Mr.  Nash  had  found  no  one  that  could  give 
a  remedy.  The  different  varieties  of  peaches, 
as  of  other  fruits,  are  produced  by  hybridiza- 
tion, and  some  are  more  tender  than  others. 
When  we  have  chilly  rains  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  they  curl  worst.  The  old  California  vari- 
eties invariably  curl.  He  attributes  this  "curl 
leaf"  to  the  damp,  chilling  atmosphere. 
Grapes. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Thompson  recommended  as  among 
the  best  foreign  varieties  of  grapes,  for  table 
use,  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Flaming 
Tokay ;  they  do  well  on  land  underlaid  with 
subsoil  of  clay,  and  always  find  a  ready  sale. 

Mr.  Sigrist — The  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  for 
table  use  will  only  do  well  on  strong  soil,  while 
grapes  grown  on  any  soil  will  make  good  wine. 
Neither  frost  nor  mildew  had  given  us  much 
trouble  yet.  For  grapes,  exposed  locations 
were  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  those  pro- 
tected, the  night  breezes  carrying  away  the 
frosts  and  dew  that  would  otherwise  settle  on 
the  tender  plants.  He  would  recommend  early 
pruning. 

General  Remarks. 

Mr.  Nash  thought  the  Farmers'  Exchange 
subject  one  of  great  importance.  It  is  a  move 
toward  protecting  the  grain  growers  of  the 
State.  He  endorsed  the  plans  set  forth  in  the 
circular  and  urged  the  necessity  of  organiza- 
tion. In  speaking  of  shipping  fruits  Mr.  Nash 
said :  We  all  know  that  the  railroad  monopoly 
is  operating  to  suppress  us.  I  have  made,  with 
one  team,  $12  per  day  by  hauling  my  fruit  to 
Napa  and  shipping  it  per  steamer.  It  is  better 
every  way,  as  it  requires  less  handling,  and  the 
freight  charges  are  very  much  lower.  As  to 
fruit  boxes,  he  said  he  had  them  made  cheaper 
here  at  home  than  in  San  Francisco,  therefore 
we  should  give  home  manufacture  the  prefer- 
ence in  ordering  our  boxes. 

The  Subject  for  To-Day 
Will  be  "A  Farmers'  Exchange,  and  the  duties 
of  delegates  to  the  Convention  at  Sacramento, 
Sept.  23d." 

Adjourned  to  meet  Saturday,  Aug.  31st,  at  1 
o'clock.  W.  A.  Fisher,  Pres't. 

G.  M.  Fkancis,  Sec'y  pro  tern. 

Sau  Joaquin  Farmers'  Club. 

This  club  met  Saturday,  Aug.  31st,  Vice- 
President  Smyth  presiding.  Captain  Ketchuni, 
delegated  to  represent  the  club  before  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization,  reported  that  he  had 
proceeded  to  Sacramento  and  met  the  Board, 
and  at  the  same  time  Supervisor  Fanning  and 
Mr.  Covell,  the  county  Assessor,  appeared  be- 
fore the  State  Board.  Captain  Ketchum  said 
that  he  had  tried  to  induce  the  Board  to  reduce 
the  assessment  in  San  Joaquin  county  ten  per 
cent.,  and  claimed  that  the  assessment  as  it 
stood,  was  too  high.  Mr.  Covell  claimed  that 
the  county  had  not  been  assessed  too  high.  Mr. 
Fanning  also  said  that  he  had  appeared  before 
the  State  Board  on  the  part  of  the  Supervisors, 
and  claimed  that  the  assessment  was  too  high. 
He  said  that  Mr.  Covell  had  presented  a  list  of 
some  fifty  sales  made  within  the  last  two  years 
in  this  county  to  sustain  him  in  making  the 
assessment.  The  State  Board  took  the  appli- 
cation under  consideration.  The  report  was 
accepted  and  the  committee  discharged.  The 
subject  of  fall  or  dry  plowing  and  sowing  was 
discussed  at  considerable  length  by  Messrs. 
Phelps,  Cochran,  Fanning,  Tierney,  Smyth, 
Ketchum  and  Walthall.  The  question,  "Will 
it  pay  to  raise  wheat  on  a  small  farm  ?  "  was 
adopted  for  discussion  next  Saturday  afternoon. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  club  to  call  on  the  Governor  of  the 
State  for  a  set  of  the  Beports  of  the  State  Geo- 
logical Survey,  to  be  placed  in  the  Club  Li- 
brary.   On  motion,  the  club  adjourned. 


San  Jose  Farmers'  Club  and  Protective 
Association. 

Club  met  on  Saturday,  Aug.   31st,  at   1  p.  m. 
President  Casey  presiding.  Mr.  Cadwell,  for  the 
Committee,  offered  the  following 
Petition. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Mayor  and  Common 
Council  of  the  city  of  San  Jose1,  greeting.  We, 
your  petitioners,  would  respectfully  represent 
that  any  law  prohibiting  the  sale,  in  this  place, 
by  persons  or  families,  of  products  of  their  own 
raising  without  license,  operates  as  a  hardship 
both  on  the  producer  and  consumer;  we  there- 
fore pray  that  such  Law  or  Ordinance  be  so  al- 
tered as  to  allow  persons  to  sell  products  of 
their  own  raising  to  whomsoever  they  will  with- 
out license,  and  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

It  was  moved  and  earned  after  a  short  dis- 
cussion that  the  President  and  Secretary  sign 
the  petition  and  present  it  to  the  Mayor  and 
City  Council. 

Mr.  Burglaud  said  that  under  the  old  Span- 
ish rule  there  had  been  a  plaza  laid  out  on  Mar- 
ket street,  where  all  the  surrounding  producers 
might  come  and  sell  without  license — and  that 
in  our  treaties  with  Mexico  we  agreed  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  settlerB  or  residents,  and  that 
therefore  any  law  denying  that  privilege  to  set- 
tlers is  illegal  and  void,  being  in  violation  of  a 
higher  law,  "a  treaty  with  Mexico." 

Mr.  Thompson  thought  the  petition  better  be 
circulated  for  signers,  that  it  may  have  more 
weight  with  our  City  law  makers. 

Mr.  Holloway  said  all  we  need  to  do,  is  to 
go  ahead  and  sell,  that  there  is  no  sense  in  the 
law,  and  it  should  be  resisted,  but  first  let  us 
give  them  a  chance  to  do  what  is  right. 

Mr.  Ware  was  in  favor  of  having  the  petition 
circulated  for  signers,  as  the  Mayor  and  Common 
Council  would  probably  pay  no  attention  to  the 
Club  without  the  cooperation  of  the  citizens  of 
San  Jose". 

Mr.  Herring  thought  there  would  be  no 
trouble  about  the  citizens  of  San  Jose\  They 
have  common  sense  and  of  course  will  sign  the 
petition. 

Mr.  Holloway  opened  the  discussion  of  the 
question  of  the  day: 

Does  the  present  mode  of  farming  in  this 
valley  pay,  if  considered  with  reference  to  the 
value  of  land  and  rent?  and  if  not,  what  is  the 
remedy? 

On  this  question  hangs  the  whole  financial 
system  of  the  country.  He  had  heard  that 
some  one  had  a  large  bank  account — but  a  poor 
dilapidated  house  and  bad  fences,"  but  that  is 
not  generally  the  case.  Many  who  appear 
prosperous  and  have  everything  around  their 
places  in  good  shape  also  have  them  covered 
with  good  round 

Mortgages. 

The  papers  are  full  of  trash  about  the  fine 
crops  raised  and  about  the  value  of  the  wheat 
on  hand ;  and  this  gives  a  false  impression  as  to  the 
actual  state  of  things.  Many  have  not  raised 
grain  enough  to  pay  interest  on  what  they 
could  have  sold  their  lands  for.  Wheat  will 
not  make  farmers  rich,  yet  that  is  the  idea 
conveyed.     It  is  an  evident  fact  that  if 

Men  do  their  own  Work 
Their  lands  produce  better  than  if  cultivated  by 
others  in  large  tracts.     He  has  seen  in  some 
large  fields  a  squirrel  to  every  square  yard. 

The  Remedy 
Lies  in  cutting  into  small  farms  and  cultivating 
properly;  then  we  get  rid  of  such  pests  and 
make  farming  pay.  It  is  the  duty  of  even- 
patriot  to  help  to  bring  on  this  reform.  To  live 
on  rented  land  is  one  of  the  worst  kinds  of 
slavery.  Dry  land  renting  at  $5  per  acre  is 
$4.50  "more  than  the  renter  can  afford  to  pay. 

Mr.  Hobson  wanted  to  hear  from  real  farmers 
and  know  if  it  paid  them. 

Mr.  Chipman  in  reply  said  that  he  had  al- 
ways made  it  pay,  not  only  here  but  wherever 
he  had  tried  it.  We  should  not  say  so  much 
against 

Large  Farmers. 
They  are  the  ones  who  have  made  a  success  of 
it.  They  were  as  a  general  thing,  small  farm- 
ers once,  and  have  grown  gradually;  we  need 
them  here  and  might  profit  by  their  experience 
and  advice. 

Mr.  Hobson  thought  this  a  good  country  to 
farm  in.  He  remembered  that  in  many  a  field 
in  North  Carolina  a  man  at  a  full  sweep  of  the 
cradle  could  not  cut  more  grain  than  he  could 
easily  hold  between  the  thumb  and  fingers  of 
one  hand.  The  great  trouble  is,  farmers  do  not 
manage  right,  most  of  them  are  idle  over  half 
the  year.  A  mechanic  or  a  tradesman  cannot 
make  anything  unless  they  arrange  their  busi- 
ness so  a-i  to  be   employed  nearly  all  the  time. 

Holloway,  Jr.,  said  farming  has  paid  and  does 
pay;  look  around  and  see  the  wealth  that  has 
come  from  the  soil — the  grand  towns  and  splen- 
did buildings.  Speculators  have  grown  rich. 
What  we  want  is  that  more  of  the  profits  should 
be  left  with  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Ware,  (a  farmer  who  has  grown  wealthy) 
said  this  appeared  like  an  old-fashioned  metho- 
dist  meeting,  where  every  one  was  expected  to 
give  his  experience,  but  as  they  all  knew  him 
he  would  give  his  observations  instead.  He 
had  traveled  considerable  but  had  nowhere  else 
found  so  favorable  a  soil  and  climate.  Then 
it  is  easy  to  answer,  can  farming  be  made  to  pay. 
He  has  observed  that  it  is  the 

"Man" 

More  than  the  business  that  won't  pay  where 
there  is  a  failure.    He  has  invariably  noticed 


that  men  of  industrious,  economical  habits, 
who  worked  till  they  got  a  few  hundred  dollars 
ahead,  and  rented  a  piece  of  good  land,  were 
sure  to  succeed.  He  had  found  that  young 
men  who  have  intelligence  enough  to  be  indus- 
trious and  economical  also  had  intelligence 
enough  to  select  good  land  that  was  sure  to 
give  a  crop.  Farming  is  the  most  profitable 
of  all  occupations,  and  such  men  can  not  help 
but  succeed. 

There  are  others  who  endeavor  to  farm  on  a 
large  scale;  they  commence  with  nothing  in 
their  hands  and  nothing  in  their  heads.  Such 
men  are  failures  whereever  you  find  them,  and 
in  what  ever  business  they  undertake.  But 
those  who  begin  with  what  they  have,  and  work 
with  economy,  are  bound  to  succeed,  so  long  as 
they  continue  to  give  proper  attention  to  thi  lr 
business. 

The  Question  adopted  for  discussion  at  next 
meeting  is  "What  sort  of  Ornamental,  Shade, 
and  Forest  trees,  are  the  best  and  most  profita- 
ble for  cultivation.  The  Committee  submitted 
the  following: 

Report  on  the  Dubois  Attachment  to  Mowers. 

We,  the  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Farmers'  Club  of  Santa  Clara  county, 
Cal.,  on  the  20th  day  of  July,  1872,  to  examine 
the  mower  attachments  invented  by  Orrin  Du- 
bois, beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 
That  we  have  seen  the  inventions  and  saw  them 
work.  First,  in  tall  standing  grain  in  which 
they  did  their  work  most  satisfactorily.  The 
sweep  attachment  laid  the  grain  Bmooth  and 
even,  with  the  heads  all  from  the  standing  grain 
and  with  the  butts  towards  it,  separated  from  it 
a  convenient  distance  to  be  entirely  out  of  the 
way  of  the  mower  in  again  passing  it.  From 
the  peculiar  construction  of  the  invention,  it  is 
enabled  to  do  its  work  well  under  all  circum- 
stances, no  matter  how  hard  the  wind  may  blow 
nor  how  high  the  grain,  grass,  mustard,  or 
weeds  may  stand.  Another  peculiarity  of  the 
machine  is  that  by  its  aid  a  mower  is  enabled 
to  pass  through  mustard  stalks  and  weeds,  with 
comparative  ease,  where  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  machine  to  pass  without  it.  The  inven- 
tor at  our  request  removed  the  attachment  and 
rigged  the  mower  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
mowed  a  swath.  The  wind  was  blowing  from 
the  north  and  the  swath  led  from  west  to  east. 
It  fell  against  the  standing  grain,  thus  making 
it  necessary  to  remove  the  same  before  the 
mower  could  again  pass,  otherwise  it  would 
have  cut  the  heads  from  the  previous  swath, 
which  would  then  *be  too  short  to  rake,  ami 
would  therefore  be  lost. 

The  Mouldboard  Attachment  was  placed  on 
the  mower,  and  it  was  taken  to  another  field, 
where  the  grain  (barley  and  wheat)  was  lodged, 
and  lay  close  to  the  ground,  completely  tangled; 
this  invention  enabled  the  mower  to  do  its 
work  completely,  not  being  subject  to  ariy  deten- 
tion whatever.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  inventions  will  work  equally  well  in  all 
kinds  of  mowing,  as  tangled  grass,  weeds  and 
running  vines  will  be  cut  with  facility.  We 
therefore  confidently  recommend  the  inventions 
to  all  persons  owning  mowers,  as  they  will  save 
the  labor  of  removing  the  swath  before  the 
mower  comes  round  again  in  many  kinds  of  mow- 
ing. 

Joseph  Lee, 


S.  H.  Herring, 
W.  B.  Shoemaker, 
for  A.  C.  Erkson. 


■  Committee. 

The  Beport  was  received  and  the  Committee 
discharged. 


Oakland   Farming,  Horticultural 
Industrial  Club. 


and 


[Reported  for  the  PACiric  Rural  Pbesb.  ] 
Friday  evening,  Aug.  30th.     President    ('air 
in  the  chair. 

A  communication  from  the  Sai>  Joaquin 
Farmers'  Club  was  received,  stating  that  the 
Club  had  elected  eight  delegates  to  the  S.ura- 
mento  Convention,  and  they  had  forwarded  a 
copy  of  their  constitution  and  by-lawB.  It  was 
placed  on  file. 

Mr.  Hyatt  wished  to  say,  in  the  report  of  a 
former  meeting  he  was  represented  as  speaking 
of  the  inferiority  of  California  grapes,  and  as 
stating  that  irrigation  ought  not  to  be  resorted 
to  in  fruit  culture.  AVhat  he  really  Baid  was 
not  that  irrigation  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to, 
but  that  it  had  an  unfavoraole  effect.  He  thinks 
it  deteriorates  the  quality  and  is  of  little  use, 
and  had  better  be  dispensed  with,  though  it  may 
be  useful  in  starting  the  vines  of  small  fruits. 
He  also  said  that  strawberries  in  their  wild 
growth  wore  most  frequently  found  on  knolls — 
not  always,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  report 
in  the  Press. 

After  some  discussion,  a  motion  was  made 
and  carried,  that  the  present  delegates  to  the 
State  Convention  be  authorized  to  fill  any  va- 
cancies in  their  list  that  may  exist. 

Prohibitory  Tariff  on  Farming^Produce. 

Mr.  Pryall  complained  of  the  heavy  licen  se 
fees  now  exacted  in  Oakland  on  the  sale  of 
farming  produce,  and  as  an  example  of  the 
working  of  the  system  stated  that  not  long 
since,  on  bringing  cherries  to  market,  he  was  of- 
fered only  seven  cents  a  pound  for  them  by  a 
dealer,  when  they  were  then  retailing  at  twenty- 
five  cents. 

Dr.  Carr  thought  the  system  a  most  injudi- 
cious one,  and  believed  it  would  form  a  good 
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subject  for  discussion  at  another  meeting  of  the 
Club. 

Mr.  Pryall  suggested  that  a  committee  might 
also  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  City  Coun- 
cil on  the  subject. 

According  to  announcement,  Dr.  E.  8.  Carr 
now  delivered  his  promised  lecture  on  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the 

Preservation  of  Meats,  Fruits,  and  Food 
Generally.  The  lecture  which  given  viva  voce  and 
lasted  about  an  hour,  was  a  most  instructive 
one,  illustrated  as  it  was  by  interesting  experi- 
ments. [A  full  report,  too  lengthy  for  this 
issue,  will  be  given  next  week.] 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hyatt,  a  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks  was  passsed  to  Dr.  Carr,  for  his_ 
able  and  interesting  lecture. 

Effects  of  Light  on  Fruit  Preserving. 

Mrs.  Carr — Will  light,  in  keeping  canned 
fruit  affect  them,  and  should  they  he  kept  in  a 
light  or  dark  place. 

President — "It  affects  them  unfavorably. 
Light  is  the  greatest  organizer  existing  in  nature. 
It  is  the  great  agent  by  means  of  which  life  is 
developed.  That  might  be  a  reason  why  it 
would  assist  decay.  I  am  not  able  to  say 
positively  about  it.  But  I  think  that  light  would 
not  be  as  favorable  as  darkness." 

Mrs.  Carr — "If  a  small  portion  of  air  was  left 
in  the  jar  in  preserving  would  not  that  cause 
decomposition? 

President — "Yes,  I  think  it  would  operate  in 
that  way." 

President — (Holding  up  the  article.)  The 
gentleman  who  gave  me  this  patent  jar  request- 
ed me  to  experiment  with  it.  Some  one  might 
take  it  and  try." 

Preserving  Fruit  with  Water. 

Mrs.  Carr — "Are  there  any  ladies  present  who 
have  tried  preserving  fruits  simply  in  water — 
such  as  peaches,  etc. 

Mrs.  Moore— "I  have  tried  with  one-eighth 
sugar  and  no  water  but  the  juice  of  the  fruit." 

Mrs.  Carr — "I  acted  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  four  years  at  the  Wisconsin  Fair.  I 
remember  Mrs.  C.  J.  Plum  as  an  exhibitor 
every  year,  and  she  took  the  premium  each 
time.  On  the  fourth  year,  in  my  presence, 
she  took  the  premium  labels  off  the  jar  with  a 
knife.  She  had  entered  six  jars  of  peaches 
every  time  which  cffine  from  St.  Joseph.  There 
was  1867  on  the  first  label,  underneath  that 
another  label  with  1866  and  so  on.  The  same 
jar  had  taken  the  premium  for  four  succes- 
sive years.  She  had  merely  filled  up  the  jar 
with  water,  put  it  in  a  dark  place  and  excluded 
the  air.  She  has  tried  blackberries  and  several 
other  kinds  of  fruit  the  same  way. 

Preserving  Figs. 

If  no  one  else  will  take  up  the  subject  I  will 
speak  further.  A  lady  at  Mokelumne  Hill  sent 
me  some  preserved  figs  in  a  jar.  They  were 
treated  like  tomatoes,  boiled  in  hot  water,  had 
the  outer  skin  removed,  and  placed  in  ginger- 
root  syrup  boiled  in  water  till  it  was  flavored 
with  it.  When  boiling  hot  the  figs  were  thrown 
in.  They  cooked  well  and  without  the  slight- 
est danger  of  going  to  pieces.  They  were  very 
nice,  and  much  better  than  preserves  made 
with  East  Indian  ginger.  I  shall  have  figs 
preserved  this  way.  It  preserves  the  flavor 
of  the  fig.  The  liquor  is  quite  strong  before 
the  sugar  is  added.  I  intended  to  make  some 
but  I  could  not  find  the  root." 

In  answer  to  subsequent  questions  Dr.  Carr 
said  that  pure  water  would  preserve  fruits  if 
the  air  was  kept  away,  but  not  otherwise.  Pure 
water  itself  was  unaffected  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Improved  Packages   for  Lard  and  Fruit. 

Mr.  Dewey  exhibited  a  new  style  of  Califor- 
nia-made lard  caddy,  manufactured  by  Swan  & 
Co.,  Union  Box  Factory,  S.  F.  It  is  made  of 
boiled  wood  from  blocks  of  which  a  machine 
made  for  the  purpose, slices  off  thin  and  smooth 
pieces,  of  the  requisite  thickness.  Sections 
of  these  are  then  bent  into  the  shape  of  tb  e 
caddies  and  rivited.  The  sides  are  all  in  one 
piece.  The  bottom,  as  well  as  the  lid,  is  made 
of  thicker  material  than  the  sides.  Its  value 
consists  in  its  cheapness.  It  can  be  made  and 
sold  for  twelve  cents,  where  ordinary  ones  cost 
twenty-one  cents.  It  is  coated  inside  with  a 
patented  substance  which  renders  it  air-tight, 
and  coal-oil  proof.  Boxes  for  small  fruits  of 
similar  construction,  will  be  furnished  at  com- 
paratively low  prices  next  season. 

Judge  Dwindle  to  address  the  Club. 

On  motion  it  was  resolved  to  invite  Judge  J. 
W.  Dwindle  of  Oakland,  to  address  the  Club 
on  the  results  of  his  observation  in  agriculture, 
etc.,  in  Europe. 

Culture  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Montandon  (an  operative  horticul- 
turist) having  informed  the  club  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  address  them  for  half  an  hour  on 
two  consecutive  meetings  on  the  subject  of 
fruit  tree  culture,  with  special  reference  to  table 
fruits,  he  was  invited  to  speak  at  the  next  meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  Pryal  said  that  if  something  was  not 
done  to  the  roads  leading  into  Oakland,  that 
they  would  be  impassable  this  winter.  He 
thought  that  the  balance  in  the  city  treasury 
should  be  expended  op  the  roads  leading  into 
it  from  Contra  Costa  County  and  passing 
through  Biedemann  Pass. 

Several  members  of  the  Club  expressed  their 
preference  for  meeting  on  some  other  night,  say 
Monday  or  Saturday.  It  was  also  suggested, 
without  action,  to  meet  alternately  on  Saturday 
nights  and  on  Saturday  afternoons. 

Adjourned  to  regular  meeting,  Friday  eve- 
ning, Sept.  13th. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

BTJTTE. 

Record,  Aug.  31 :  Gbain  and  Flour  Trade. — 
Grain  is  coming  in  quite  brisk  now,  not- 
withstanding the  low  price  ruling,  and  if  it 
should  continue  another  week  or  two,  the  nu- 
merous store  houses  of  the  Ophir  Mills  will  be 
filled  to  overflowing.  The  price  paid  here  for 
wheat  is  $1.30@1.32%  per  cwt.  At  Chico, 
along  the  line  of  the  monopoly's  railroad,  the 
price  rules  as  low  as  $1.12@1.15,  while  the  San 
Francisco  quotation  is  $1.45@1.50.  Our  pro- 
ducers are  thus  taxed  38  cents  per  cwt.  on  their 
grain,  by  the  monopoly's  30  cents  for  freight, 
$2.50  for  loading  each  car,  and  additional 
wharfage  and  buyer's  commission.  Flour  is 
selling  on  time  to  the  trade  at  $2.30.  The  present 
indications  of  wet  weather  will  undoubtedly 
cause  a  large  amount  of  grain  to  seek  a  market. 

Almost  a  Kain. — Portentious  clouds  have 
overshadowed  the  heavens  for  a  day  or  two, 
indicating  early  rains.  On  Thursday  morning 
we  had  a  slight  sprinkle,  the  first  for  over  three 
months,  and  on  Friday  morning  laggards  in 
dormitories  were  aroused  at  about  six  o'clock 
by  rain  pattering  on  their  roofs.  It  was  not 
sufficient  to  lay  the  dust,  but  was,  nevertheless, 
a  welcome,  old  and  strangely  familiar  sound. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

Gazette,  Aug.  31:  A  Sprinkle. — A  good  por- 
tion of  the  week  the  sky  has  been  covered  with 
water-charged  clouds  that  looked  ready  to  drop 
rain,  and  Thursday,  about  noon,  they  gave  us 
a  light  sprinkle  that  left  its  marks  in  the  dust. 
The  sky  is  still  overspread  with  these  laden 
huge  water-carriers  likely  at  any  moment  to 
drop  a  portion  of  their  freight. 

Sale  and  Exchange. — To  a  larger  extent 
than  ever  before,  it  is  expected  that  the  stock 
breeders  of  the  county  will  this  year  improve 
the  opportunity  which  the  Annual  Fair  offers, 
for  the  sale  and  exchange  of  propogating  stock; 
and  there  ought  to  be  a  large  show  there  of  fine 
bulls,  rams  and  boars,  as  well  as  of  stallions. 

Show  Them. — There  ought  to  be  a  good  show 
at  our  approaching  Fair,  of  last  year's  dried, 
preserved,  and  canned  fruits,  jellies,  pickles,  and 
cured  meats,  for  judgment  of  keeping  qualities; 
and,  since  many  people,  within  a  year  or  two 
past,  have  begun  to  make  raisins  it  would  be 
very  gratifying  to  find  some  of  the  samples  on 
exhibition. 
NAPA. 

Register,  Aug.  31 :  Mount  Hope  Kanch. — The 
matter  of  farming  is  now  brought  before  our 
readers  more  directly  than  before.  Everything 
tending  to  give  our  farmers  a  better  knowledge 
of  pursuits  or  industries  whereby  they  may 
make  labor  more  profitable,  is  eagerly  sought. 
We  have  the  following  facts  in  regard  to  cattle 
raising,  from  the  party,  Mr.  J.  W.  Barry.  His 
success  is  unusual.  In  1866  he  went  on  Mount 
Hope  Ranch,  Conn  Valley,  received  nine  cows 
and  thirteen  heifers  from  Mr.  D.  Hudson  to 
keep  on  shares.  In  five  years  he  sold  $1,167 
worth  of  stock,  and  had  ninety-six  head  left,  to 
divide  between  himself  and  Mr.  Hudson,  be- 
sides having  lost  two  head  of  the  old  btock. 
During  the  five  years  he  got  from  one  cow,  six- 
teen calves.  He  thinks  cattle  raising  can  be 
made  very  profitable,  if  proper  care  and  energy 
are  observed. 

Large  Warehouses. — Work  is  progressing 
rapidly  on  the  large  warehouse  in  course 
of  erection  at  Vallejo,  by  the  Land  Improve- 
ment Association.  It  will  be  a  great  addition 
to  the  business  facilities  of  the  town,  when 
completed.  Starr  Brothers  &  Campbell  have 
also  commenced  the  erection  of  a  large  and 
commodious  warehouse  for  storage.  The  ware- 
house will  have  the  capacity  of  20,000  tons. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Independent  Aug.  31 :  Filling  Up. — We  notice 
that  the  various  grain  warehouses  about  town 
are  being  rapidly  filled  with  wheat,  which  is  be- 
ing stored  by  the  farmers,  on  account  of  the 
present  low  price,  and  also  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  removing  it  from  the  State  before  the 
commencement  of  the  rainy  season.  The  de- 
mand for  storage  was  never  so  great  as  this  sea- 
son, and  several  new  warehouses  are  now  in 
process  of  construction  to  meet  the  pressing 
wants  of  our  farmers.  It  is  probable  that  with 
increased  accommodations  more  of  the  crop  of 
this  valley  would  this  year  have  found  its  way 
to  market  via.  Stockton.  The  scarcity  of  ships 
to  take  it  away  from  the  Oakland  wharf,  with 
the  present  limited  accommodations  of  the  rail- 
road company  at  that  point  for  unloading  cars, 
has  greatly  retarded  the  movement  of  grain  by 
rail  to  that  point.  It  is  very  evident  that  every 
effort  will  have  to  be  made  by  our  farmers  and 
grain  dealers  to  provide  storage  for  the  present 
crop.  Unless  there  should  be  a  greater  number 
of  vessels  arriving  at  San  Francisco,  than  there 
is  at  present  any  reason  to  expect,  the  surplus 
wheat  of  this  State  cannot  be  sent  to  market 
during  the  coming  ten  months. 

Price  of  Wheat. — The  highest  price  quoted 
for  shipping  yesterday  was  $1.42%,  although 
as  high  as  $1.45  has  lately  been  paid  for  choice 
milling. 

Wheat  is  rapidly  accumulating  on  the  new 
wharf  on  the  north  side  of  Stockton  Slough. 
Teams  now  prefer  that  side  of  the  channel. 

Poultry  from  Iowa. — One  hundred  dozen  of 
large,  plump,  barnyard  fowls,  shipped  from 
Iowa,  have  arrived  in  good  condition.  A  num- 
ber of  these  fowls  were  purchased  in  this  city 
yesterday  by  Mr.  Shaw,  poultry  dealer.  The 
enterprising  young  man  who  conceived  the  idea 
of  furnishing  the  people  of  this  State  with 
Esratertf  fowls,'  cleared  $250  in  addition  to  his 


own  passage  by  the  venture.  There  seems  to 
be  something  radically  wrong  with  the  system 
of  rural  economy  in  our  own  State,  when  fowls 
can  be  brought  two  thousand  miles  and  sold 
here  at  a  profit. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Sentinel,  August  31 :  Magnolia  Blossom. — 
Yesterday  we  were  shown  by  Mr.  Henry  With- 
ington  a  magnificent  full-blown  magnolia 
{grandi  flora)  flower,  with  the  leaves  surround- 
ing it.  The  blossom  is  about  the  size  of  a  large 
teacup,  very  white,  with  a  ehromatella  tinge  in 
the  center.  This  flower  is  very  fragrant,  one 
bloom  being  sufficient  to  scent  a  large  room. 
This  is  the  first  magnolia  flower  we  have  seen 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  was  grown  in  one  of 
the  fine  gardens  of  San  Jos6.  It  may  be  seen 
at  Briody's  saloon,  and  those  curious  in  such 
matters  or  who  wish  to  see  the  Queen  of  the 
floral  world  should  go  and  see  it.  It  is  a  rare 
curiosity  and  has  a  National  reputation,  found- 
ed in  Southern  history,  being  emblematical  of 
South  Carolina,  commonly  called  the  Magnolia 
State. 

Hoop  Pole-Knife. — Mr.  James  King  has 
invented  a  peculiar  hoop-pole  knife,  double- 
edged,  to  cut  and  trim  the  hazel  wands,  which 
will  enable  him  to  cut  twice  as  many  as  by  the 
ordinary  process  in  a  day. 

TULARE. 

Times,  Aug.  24:  Industrial  prospects  in  town 
and  county  are  much  brighter  than  at  any  time 
dnring  the  present  season.  The  farmers  have 
harvested  bountiful  crops,  and,  although  the 
price  obtained  for  grain  is  not  very  encourag- 
ing just  now,  the  farmers  as  a  class  are  prosper- 
ing. They  nearly  all  own  more  or  less  stock,  and 
the  fine  range  has  placed  this  in  the  best  con- 
dition for  sale.  Those  that  own  sheep  have 
reaped  the  profits  of  the  unexampled  high  rates 
received  for  the  last  clip  of  wool.  The  railroad 
running  through  our  county  has  placed  us 
within  easy  and  quick  communication  with  all 
parts  of  the  State.  Population  is  coming  in  at 
a  healthy  rate  and  our  vacant  lands  are  being 
settled  up. 

As  far  as  Visalia,  our  county  town  is  con- 
cerned, the  prospect  is  particually  encouraging. 
Her  business  men  are  disjjlaying  great  enter- 
prise and  energy  in  furthering  her  interests, 
and  the  branch  railroad  which  all  recognize  as  a 
necessity,  and  which  will  remove  the  charge  of 
isolation,  made  against  us,  since  the  railroad 
passed  some  six  miles  away  to  the  westward, 
will  doubtless  be  built  at  once.  Before  many 
months  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive  will  be 
heard  in  Visalia  and  our  town  will,  as  the  cen- 
tre and  focal  point  of  business  and  population 
in  the  Tulare  Valley,  continue  to  grow  and  de- 
velop in  proportion  to  the  immense  resources 
which  pay  her  tribute. 

YUBA. 

Appeal,  Sept.  1st:  Wool. — The  wool-growers 
have  commenced  securing  their  fall  clip,  and 
as  far  as  reported  it  is  in  far  better  condition 
than  was  the  clip  of  last  fall.  We  are  glad  to 
notice  this  change,  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
evidence  in  it  that  the  wool-growers  are  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  fact  that  it  will  not  pay  to  raise 
a  poor  quality  of  wool.  In  proof  of  this  we  have 
only  to  cite  the  fact  that  the  second  quality  of 
California  wools  have  been  during  the  season, 
a  drag  in  the  Eastern  market,  and  sold  only  at 
rates  ruinous  to  the  shippers.  This  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  burry,  foul  and  dirty  condition  of 
the  wool,  coupled  with  its  poor  quality  as  re- 
gards the  grade.  A  continuation  of  this  state 
of  affairs  can  have  but  one  tendency,  and  that 
is  to  ruin  the  market  for  California  wools  of 
other  than  first  grades,  and  even  seriously  ef- 
fect those. 

OREGON. 

Willamette  Farmer,  August  31 :  The  time  was, 
a  score  of  yearsago,  when  the  Willamette  valley 
was  Oregon.  By  this  we  mean  to  say  that  the 
valleys  lying  between  the  Caacade  and  coast 
ranges  have  formed  the  staple  upon  which  de- 
scriptions were  written,  and  it  was  not  easy  to 
overdraw  them,  for  we  believe  that  our  western 
valleys,  even  with  the  plethora  of  rain  in  winter, 
and  a  chance  for  a  three  month's  absence  of 
rain  during  the  Summer,  come  as  near  perfec- 
tion, all  things  considered,  as  can  be  expected 
on  this  world.  But  now  these  valleys  are 
claimed  and  occupied,  and  held  at  a  reasonable 
price  per  acre  as  improved  farms.  The  man 
with  small  means  has  to  find  land  for  pre-emp- 
tion in  the  foot-hills  along  the  coast,  or  on  the 
east  of  the  Cascades,  among  the  smaller  valleys, 
which  are  found  along  its  streams. 

Perhaps  too  much  cannot  be  easily  said  in 
favor  of  Oregon,  if  said  judiciously.  There  is 
a  wide  extent  of  unsettled  country,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  territory  in  our  State  is  immense,  but 
part  of  this  extent,  and  no  inconsiderable  part 
either,  consists  of  wide-spread  mountain 
ranges,  and  within  our  State  is  also  consider- 
able of  sage  brush  desert. 

There  is  room  enough  and  to  spare,  land 
enough,  and  good  land  too,  for  all  who  choose 
to  come,  and  we  can  promise  them  that  they 
can  do  well  here,  but  the  trouble  is  that  de- 
scriptions of  our  finest  valley  lands  excite 
hopes  that  cannot  be  realized  unless  the  new 
comers  have  meansto  buy  a  valley  farm.  Those 
do  Oregon  harm  who  write  as  if  the  whole 
State  was  like  this  valley.  We  can  do  well 
enough  and  tell  the  plain  truth,  and  in  the  end 
the  truth  pays  the  best.  We  need  to  encourage 
immigration  with  cautious  and  truthful  state- 
ments; it  is  to  the  interest  of  some  to  work  up 
sensational  reports  for  or  against  Oregon,  but  it 
is  the  interest  of  Oregon  itself  to  have  a  state- 
ment made  to  the  world  descriptive  of  every  sec- 
tion, detailing  the  amount  of  settlement,  the 
land,  etc. 


The  Australian  Harvester. 

This  machine  differs  in  construction  from 
anything  before  introduced  into  California.  As 
it  has  neither  reel  nor  sicklebar,  its  operation  is 
necessarily  more  simple  and  its  draft  less  than 
in  any  other  in  which  these  are  used,  and  the 
cylinder  being  fed  with  a  regularity  which  it  is 
impossible  for  manual  labor  to  imitate,  also  less- 
ens in  a  great  degree  the  number  of  horses  re- 
quired to  work  it. 

Whilst  the  machine  is  simpler  in  its  construc- 
tion and  operation  than  any  before  introduced, 
the  work  done  is  excellent,  and  admitted  by 
almost  all  who  have  seen  it,  to  surpass  that  per- 
formed by  ordinary  machinery  in  use. 

When  we  consider  the  number  of  handlings 
the  grain  has  to  undergo  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess, from  the  header  to  the  wagon,  the  stack, 
the  thresher,  and  the  sack,  and  the  loss  at  each 
operation — whilst  in  this  the  whole  process  is 
confined  to  the  one  machine — it  will  be  evident 
that  the  new  harvester  has  every  advantage  on 
its  side'in  regard  to  saving  grain. 

But  the  saving  of  labor  effected  is  one  of  its 
most  extraordinary  advantages ;  consisting 
upon  competent  authority  to  be  at  least  fifty 
per  cent.  Four  horses  appeared  to  work  it 
easily  at  the  last  public  trial  of  the  machine 
and,  therefore,  we  are  fully  justified  in  stating 
that  six  horses  will  work  it  in  any  crop,  and 
two  men  only  being  required  with  the  above 
horses  (as  guaranteed  by  the  inventor  and 
maker)  to  cut  ten  acres  per  day  or  about  one 
acre  an  hour.  The  immense  saving  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  it  work  is  a  simple  mat- 
ter of  calculation. 

We  have  personally  seen  the  Australian  Har- 
vester in  operation  in  Livermore  Valley  and 
therefore  know  of  what  we  speak,  as  regards  its 
unequalled  merit  as  a  harvester,  thresher 
and  cleaner  at  one  and  the  same  operation. 

Testimonials. 

Livermore,  August  8th,  1872. 
Mr.  Taylor,  Dear  Sir: — I  think  the  Austra- 
lian Harvester  a  machine  which  demands  the  at- 
tention of  our  farmers  on  this  coast.  I  am 
pleased  with  its  work,  and  believe  it  will  be  the 
most  economical  and  labor-saving  machine 
for  us. 

The  work  is  done  in  a  workman-like  manner,  the 
grain  is  cut,  threshed,  and  sacked  in  one  op- 
eration, clean  and  ready  for  market.  I  would 
further  state  that  I  think  the  Australian  Har- 
vester cleans  better  than  my  Russell  Separator, 
and  my  work  is  called  about  the  best  in  this 
valley. 


Martin  Mendenhall. 


Livermore,  August  8th,  1872. 
Messrs.  Adamson  &  Taylor. — I  fully  endorse 
Mr.  Mendenhall's  opinion, and  would  add  that  the 
cleaning  done  by  the  Australian  Harvester  ex- 
cels anything  I  have  seen  exhibited  in  San 
Francisco,  as  samples  of  best  cleaned  wheat. 
The  machine  is  compact  and  strongly  built,  and 
I  believe  many  thousands  will  be  sold  in  Cal. 
W.  W.  Wynn. 

To  Messrs.  Adamson  <fc  Taylor: — Having 
been  present  at  the  public  trial  of  your  harvest- 
er, at  Mr.  Wynn's,  near  Livermore,  we  were 
much  pleased  with  its  operations.  It  will  save 
at  least  half  the  expense  in  harvesting.  We 
consider  the  machine  admirably  adapted  to, 
and  will  supply  a  want  which  has  been  long  felt 
in  this  country.  George  May. 

T.  M.  Kiernan. 

L.  Blanco. 

Livermore,  August  19th,  1872. 
Messrs.  Adamson  &  Taylor,  Gentlemen: — 
Having  seen  your  I  Australian  Harvester  at 
work  I  consider  it  merits  the  attention  of 
farmers.  It  threshes  and  cleans  equal  to  our 
best  machinery,  and  is  well  adapted  to  a  largo 
portion  of  California,  as  it  requires  only  two 
men  and  six  horses  to  work  it.  (It  worked  well 
with  four.)  It  will  effect  a  saving  of  fifty  per 
cent,  in  harvesting.  Alexander  Esdun. 

Livermore,  August  15th,  1872. 
Having  seen  Messrs.  Adamson  &  Taylor's 
new  harvester  at  work  near  Livermore.     I  can 
say  I  think  it  a  success.     It  threshes  and  cleans 
as  well  as  any  machine  I  have  ever  seen. 

I.  J.  True. 

Plainsberg,  Merced  Co.,  July  16th,  1872. 

This  is  to  certify  that  Messrs.  Adamson  & 
Taylor  have  for  some  time  been  running  their 
harvester  successfully  on  our  ranch,  near 
Plainsberg.  Tho  machino  is  of  novel  construc- 
tion, as  it  strips  the  heads  with  a  comb  without 
reel  or  knife,  and  the  work  of  cutting,  threshing 
and  sacking  is  done  in  one  operation.  It  does 
as  good  work  as  our  Pitts  Thresher.  It  is  a 
machine  that  I  can  recommend  to  farmers. 

C.  Applegarth. 


Santa  Clara  Valley  Fair. — The  annual  fair 
of  the  agricultural  society  now  being  held  at 
San  Jose'  is  a  grand  success,  eclipsing  all  former 
exhibitions.  Onr  report  is  received  just  too 
Wte  for  this  issue .     It" will  appear  next  w»"k 
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Farm  House  Chat. 

[By  Maby  Mountain]. 

After  preaching  so  long  it  may  be  well  to  tell 
a  little  story  of  what  some  farmers  are  doing  in 
the  way  of  social  and  musical  improvement.  So 
I  begin  with 

Our  Jubilee  at  Springvale  Farm. 

The  day  was  perfect  as  it  could  be — clear, 
cool  and  sparkling.  Long  tables  were  arranged 
under  the  great  oaks  in  the  door-yard,  with 
plenty  of  benches,  boxes  and  boards  for  seats. 

If  there  had  been  a  "stand"  for  the  preacher 
you  would  have  said  it  was  all  correct  for  a 
camp-meeting.  At  10  o'clock  they  began  to  arrive, 
wagon-loads  of  singers,  and  others  who  came  to 
listen  and  enjoy  the  day.  All  had  pleasant  words 
to  exchange  as  they  shook  off  dust  and  refreshed 
with  water  and  towels. 

There  was  hearty  greetings  for  our  teacher, 
and  great  delight  among  the  boys  when  the  big 
bass-viol  was  laid  out  and  overhauled,  growling 
and  bursting  its  strings  in  the  usual  musical 
way. 

Just  before  noon  all  was  ready,  and  you  "sit- 
ting aloft, "  might  have  heard  the  stately,  sol- 
emn chords  of  old  Agawam,  filling  the  aston- 
ished valley.  From  the  lips  of  a  skilled  musician 
the  sweet  notes  of  a  flute  helped  the  soprano: 
the  surly  violincello  held  us  all  to  time  as  we 
passed  on  to  familiar  strains  in  Coronation. 
Greenville,  Boylston,  Rockingham,  and  other 
prime  old  favorites, 


But  singing  in  the  open  air  is  hungry  work, 
and  a  prominent  "basso"  sniffed  so  wistfully 
lunchward  that  with  one  consent  we  folded  our 
wings  <>f  melody  and  fluttered  among  the  lew 
harmonies  of  cups,  saucers  and  teaspoons.  A 
•>vv  well  executed  staccato  movement  brought 
boxes  and  baskets  to  the  front,  and  a  rapid  but 
skilled  crescendo  loaded  the  tables.  Such  gen- 
erous profusion  of  loaves,  joints,  cake^ 
chickens,  but  von  all  know  what  farmer's  wives 
can  do  when  they  do  their  best,  and  there  is  al- 
ways sure  to  be  enough  for  all.  enough  formally 
more.  Hot  coffee  and  tea,  with  plenty  of  cream 
ami  sugar  formed  a  sweet  and  gliding  diminu- 
endo. 

Quickly  and  quietly  the  fragments  were  re- 
moved and  order  restored  along  the  tables:  but 
a  racing  breeze  from  the  Pacific  sent  ns  indoors 
for  the  final  musical  session.  Here  we  were  as- 
sisted by  the  parlor  organ,  making,  as  our  teacher 
said,  "almost  a  full  band;"  and  the  singing  went 
on  with  the  usual  enthusiasm  until  4  o'clock 
when  there  was  a  general  movement  to  visit 
The  Ruins. 
This  once  famous  resort  is  at  present — thanks 
to  vandalism — in  a  very  "ruinous"  condition, 
but,  only  a  short  walk  from  the  house,  it  never 
fails  to  attract  the  curiosity  of  our  visitors. 

Did  the  solemn  old  sand-hill  ever  look  so 
pretty  before  ?  Trimmed  all  the  way  op  with 
blooming  girls — and  above,  beyond  and  crown- 
ing the  very  top  of  the  grav  old  mvstery  flutter- 
ed the  gay  muslins  and  ribbons  of  modern  ma- 
trons and  maids;  while  the  men  peered  curi- 
ously among  the  queer  rocks  and  shook  their 
heads  as  dubiously  as  thousands  of  others  have 
shaken  when  contemplating  these  odd  and  unac- 
countable formations. 

Then  came  leave-takings,  mingled  with  hopes 
of  some  future  reunion;  and  before  sunset  the 
rattle  of  the  last  wagon  echoed  among  the  hills 
and  again  over  our  valley  brooded  solitude,  as 
if  this  were  "the  forest  primeval. 

Docs  some  curious  reader  ask  what  style  of 
character  and  culture  is  found  among  these 
farmers  who  live  "scattered  about"  in  the  Santa 
Ciuz  mountains?  As  in  most  California  neigh- 
borhoods that  cover  an  area  of  20  or  more  square 
miles,  we  find  representatives  from  many  na- 
tions, States  and  Territories. 

A  community   of   travelers,  each   with  a   full 
and  peculiar  personal  experience,  and   furnish- 
ing an  average  of  intelligence  and  knowledge  of 
the  world  that  is  really  surprising.     I  try  to  im- 
agine a  collection  of  farmers  as  I  remember  them 
in  old  Vermont,  and  contrasting  with   these  I 
find  a  puzzling  problem  of   simple  and  complex 
differences,  that  may  be  partly  solved  by  remem- 
bering that  the  former  were  farmers  for  life,  al- 
ways had  been,  always  would  be;  while   these 
are  farmers  to-day,  but   have  been   and  may  be 
again  "into"  all  sorts  of  things.     A   complete 
list  of  the  occupations  and  enterprises  that  have 
varied  these  lives  would  be  an  agricultural  (?) 
curiosity,  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  those 
who  take  a  merely  cursory  view  of  rural  affairs. 
Some  lady  readers   would   find  a  short  way 
out  of  my   puzzle  by   saying,  "tell   us  rather 
how  they  were  dressed."     Never  having  taken 
a  degree  in  the  "Jenkins"  school,  I  am  wholly 
incompetent  upon   such   topics;     and   all   my 
neighbors   possess   sufficient  delicacy  and  re- 
finement to   shrink  from   such   publication  of 
"toggerry "   as     distinguishes    the    annals   of 
fashionable   life.      Suffice  it   to   say   that  the 
ladies — and  upon  my  word  the  gentleman  too — 
wore  a  pleasing   assortment   of  smiles;  a   fine, 
natural    color   upon  the   cheeks,    also   carried 
pretty  generally  a  merry  twinkle  in   the   eye; 
which  in  former  years   was   considered  a  very 
sinful  ornament  for  Sabbath  day  use.     "What! 
do  you  have 

Singing    Picnics  on    Sunday?" 
Yes,  the  first  was  held  at   the  house  of  our 


and  all  of  our  singing  schools  have  been  on  the 
same  good  day.  Right  in  the  midst  of  last 
winter's  storms  we  heard  that  Vine  Hill  would 
unite  with  Scott's  Valley  District  if  all  would 
agree  to  meet  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  respec- 
tive school-houses,  turn  and  turn  about. 
"Why  not  take  a  week-day  evening  in  the 
good  old  way?"  Remember,  if  yon  can.  our 
"magnificent  distances"from  each  other;  school 
houses  four  miles  apart,  and  some  of  us  living 
from  two  to  three  miles  beyond  the  school- 
honses.  Roads  at  that  time  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous even  in  daylight — always  severely  let 
alone  after  dark.  Last,  but  not  least, our  plucky 
teacher,  Mr.  Newell,  lives  miles  away  among 
rugged  mountains  whose  winter  torrents  had 
their  own  mad  way  with  bridges,  and  he  could 
only  reach  us  at  first  by  walking  out  over  trails 
that  most  men  would  decline  to  investigate  at 
anv  price. 

But  the  energy  that  could  bring  him  to  us 
was  a  warrant  for  the  good  results  that  follow- 
ed. A  thorough-going  pupil  of  Dr.  Lowell 
Mason  and  Geo.  J.  Webb,  he  could  hardly  have 
trained  us  with  more  careful  zeal  if  we  had 
been  stars  of  Boston  Jubilee  magnitude. 

As  for  us  scholars  we  (  ffered  material  suffi- 
ciently raw.but  not  nniformlv  young  and  plastic; 
for  we  all  took  hold — fathers,  mothers,  chil- 
dren and  babies — beating  time,  la-la-iug  and 
often  making  the  most  comical  blunders. 

One  great  trouble  at  first  was  our  lack  of  dis- 
cipline. Living  so  lonely — meeting  so  seldom 
— we  (women)  were  just  wild  to  do  a  little  talk- 
ing along  with  the  music;  and  our  pianissimo 
items  slipped  in  edgewise,  hnd  all  the  peculiar 
flavor  of  forbidden  fruit.  But  our  manners 
have  improved  with  our  music — thanks  to  the 
unfailing  good  humor  and  tact  of  the  genial  old 
master — and  another  term  might  convert  us  in- 
to models  of  dignity  and  decorum.  To  be  con- 
verted from  strangers  into  neighbors  and  friends 
is  an  excellent  thing  and  leads  to  a  more  gen- 
eral interest  in  schools,  school-houses,  etc.,  of 
which  we  may  talk  by  and  by.  Dr.  Holland 
has  said  that 

"  A  Long  Road 
Ts  the  surest  bar  to  a  neighborly  intercourse;" 
but  we  are  getting  over  the  bars  in  a  way  that 
is  truly  encouraging.  How  pleasant  to  have 
neighbors  drive  up  almost  any  day  except  (blue 
Monday)  and  call  out  cheerily — "come  on 
with  your  brown  bread  arid  butter  aud  take 
lunch  with  us  out  in  the  woods."  Away  we  go 
without  any  fuss,  and  what  an  impromptu  good 
time  it  is  !  Now,  my  sister  farmers,  is  not  this 
"  the  way  we  long  have  sought,  aud  mourned 
because  we  found  it  not  ?"  Our  "  good  times  " 
must  come  to  ns  easily  and  not  bring  additional 
millstones  of  labor  to  hang  about  our  necks — 
most  come  plainly  in  such  calico  and  common 
sense  as  will  not  startle  us  into  misery  about 
fashionable  toilets  and  fluted  Dolly  Vardens. 
To  be  useful  and  worthy  of  our  high  calling 
takes  nearly  all  our  time  To  be  ornamental  in 
this  fashion-frantic  age,  would  require  more 
than  all  of  our  time  and  a  great  deal  of  money. 
So  we  must  plan  for  simple  pleasures  that  claim 
no  sort  of  relationship  with  the  latest  fashion- 
plates;  and  all  hints  in  this  direction  will  be 
received  with  applause. 


Nash  and  Cutts'  Grain  Separator. 

To  secure  to  the  farmer  the  highest  prices 
for  his  grains,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  he  puts  them  upon  the  market  in  peril  ct 
condition,  free  from  all  admixture  of  other 
grains  or  foul  seeds.  Nothing  less  therefore 
than  the  best  known  machines  for  separating 
grains  ought  to  receive  the  least  consideration, 
for  it  costs  no  more  to  have  a  good  than  a 
poor  one,  and  takes  no  more  power  to  run  it. 

The  Nash  <fe  Cutts'  grain  separator,  made 
by  Nash,  Miller  &  Co.,  264  K.  street,  Sacra- 
mento, as  per  advertisement,  is  the  machine 
that  in  all  respects  just  "fills  the  bill."  It  is 
light  and  substantial,  the  machinery  is  simple 
and  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  can  only  get 
out  of  order  by  neglect  or  mismanagement; 
it  operates  with  great  rapidity  and  with  en- 
tire satisfaction. 

All  kinds  of  grains  are  separated  and  clean- 
ed in  the  most  perfect  manner  and  it  has  tak- 
en the  lead  in  the  great  grain  markets  of  the 
northwest.  The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  of- 
fered a  premium  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best 
grain  separator,  and  after  a  trial  of  13  differ- 
ent mills,  awarded  the  premium  to  the  Nash 
and  Cutts'  machine,  and  gave  their  certificate 
to  that  effect  October  12th,  18G9. 

Since  that  time,  they  have  made  several  im- 
provements on  the  machines  then  used,  adding 
greatly  to  their  cleaning  qualities,  in  separa- 
ting barley,  smut,  chess  and  all  other  foul  seeds 


Patents 


&  Inventions. 


Full  List  of  U.  S.  Patents   Issued  to 
Pacific   Coast   Inventors. 

From  Official  Reports  to  DEWEY  *  CO.,  D.  8.  and 

Foreign  Patent  Agents,  and  Publishers    or 

the  Mining  and  Scientific  Pbess.J 

Foe  Week  Ending  July  30th,    1872.* 
Beer-Faucet. — Patrick  Francis  Donnelly,  San 

Francisco,  Cal. 
Raxlboad  Tie. — John  L.  Boone,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Design. 
Satchel. — James  H.  Hitchings,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Trade-Mark. 
Gloves.— P.  and  F.  G.   Conklin,    S,  F.,  Cal. 

For  Week  Ending  August  Oth,  1N72. 
Puppet-Valve. — Otis  Adams,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Material   for   Stuffing   Mattkkssks,    Etc. — 

Robert  J.  Kellett,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Material  for  Filling  Mattresses,  Etc. — Will- 
iam J.  Woodley  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Dumping-Car. — James  M.  Thompson,  Quincy, 

Cal. 
Dumping-Cab. — James  M.  Thompson,   Quincy, 
Cal. 

"The  patents  are  not  ready   for  delivery  by   the 

Patent  Office  until  some  days  afterward. 

Note. — Ooplea  of  [I.  S.  aud  Foreign  Patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.,  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  tel- 
egraph or  otherwise)  at  the  lowest  rates.  All  putt  nt 
buBineBS  for  Pacific  roast  inventors  transacted  with 
■greater  security  and  in  much  less  time  than  by  any  other 
agency 


teacher,  the  second  I  have  just  told  you  about;  [trees. 


Reclamation  of  Salt  Marshes. 

Around  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  land,  now  almost,  if  not 
entirely  worthless,  which  might,  with  a  com- 
paratively small  outlay,  be  made  of  great  value. 
Let  us  suggest  a  plan:  Run  a  levee  on 'the  side 
next  the  water,  say  two  feet  above  high  tide, 
stopping  the  salt  water  entirely  out.  The  same 
levee  would,  of  course,  hold  the  water  which 
runs  down  from  the  surrounding  hills  in  a  basin, 
and  thus  cover  the  land  with  it.  To  cover  this 
land,  then,  with  a  good  soil,  we  have  only  to 
make  this  water  thick  with  dirt  from  the  hills. 
In  winter,  when  streams  are  running  in  from 
the  hills  in  perfect  torrents,  it  would  be  easy  to 
get  several  hundred  feet  of  hydraulic  pressure, 
which,  put  through  one  of  the  recently  invented 
"Monitor"  nozzles,  could  be  made  to  cover  hun- 
dreds of  acres  in  a  single  wet  season  to  a  suffi- 
cient depth  to  make  of  it  fine  land.  If  the  levee 
\vi  re  two  feet  high  we  would  fix  with  piling  and 
boards  about  eighteen  inches  high  a  place  for 
the  fresh  water,  after  the  mud  had  settled,  to  es- 
cape. This,  of  course,  would  be  placed  at  a 
point  as  far  as  possible  from  the  dehouchment 
of  the  muddy  water.  This  is  an  outline  of  our 
plan.  We  say  further  to  owners  of  this  class  of 
land,  that  we  have  examined  the  subject  enough 
to  undertake  the  reclamation,  by  contract. — 
Green's  Land  Paper. 

Tansy  and  Peaches. — A  writer  in  a  New  York 
paper  recommends  sowing  tansy  about  the 
roots  of  peach  trees  as  a  means  of  preserving 
them.  He  says  he  once  knew  a  large  peach 
tree  which  was  more  than  forty  years  old, 
while  several  generations  of  smaller  trees  in 
the  same  soil  had  passed  away.  This  led  to  an 
examination,  and  a  bed  of  tansy  was  discovered 
about  the  trunk.  It  was  naturally  inferred  that 
the  preservation  of  this  tree  to  such  a  green  old 
age  was  attributable  to  the  presence  of  this 
plant.  It  was  decided  to  try  the  experiment  on 
others,  and  accordingly  a  few  of  the  roots  were 
placed  about  each  of  the  other  trees  on  the 
premises,  some  of  which  gave  signs  of  decay. 
Not  only  has  it  preserved  them  for  several 
years,  but  renovated  those  that  were,  unsound. 
The  odor  of  this  plant  he  says,  doubtless  keeps 
off  the  insect  enemies  of  this  kind  of  tree,  and 
it  would  have  the  same  effect  on  other  trees,  as 
I  the  plum,  apple  and  pear,  as  well  as  ornamental 


from  wheat,  as  well  as  oats  from  barley;  it 
also  separates  morning-glory  seed  from  alfalfa 
and  will  thoroughly  ckan  all  manner  of  grass 
seed,  mustard  or  grain.  To  sum  up  its  sev- 
eral merits  would  be  to  say  that  it  is  rapid  and 
perfect  in  its  operation,  simple  and  durable  in 
construction,  and  cheap. 

The  Maine  Farmer  says:  "We  need 
again  to  urge  farmers  to  have  greater  re- 
gard for  their  personal  health  and  comfort 
than  is  generally  the  case.  "We  know  just 
how  hard  farmers  have  to  work,  and  how 
pressing  are  the  demands  of  the  present 
season.  But  nothing  is  gained  by  hard  and 
and  long  contiuued  application.  Work  in 
the  morning  and  at  night,  and  if  possible 
enjoy  a  long  "nooning" — it  will  do  you  no 
harm.  Bathe  frequently,  a;  d  never  re- 
pose at  night  in  the  innerclothing  in  which 
you  have  worked  during  the  day.  Have  a 
light,  clean  night  shirt,  to  take  the  place 
of  that  full  of  perspiration  and  dust,  and 
enjoy  to  its  fullest  extent  the  refreshing 
influences  of  the  night's  rest.  Eat  whole- 
some and  well  prepared  food,  but  avoid  an 
excessive  use  of  fresh  meats.  Drink  spar- 
ingly of  cold  water  during  hot  weather — 
great  injury  often  results  from  this  cause. 

Beautiful  Hemlocks.— The  hemlock  is 
susceptible  of  a  degree  of  pruning  for 
forming  the  young  trees  into  a  beautiful 
and  graceful  form,  possessed  by  few  if  any 
other  evergreens.  We  lately  saw  on  the 
nursery  grounds  of  Smith,  Clark  &  Powell, 
of  Syracuse,  blocks  of  young  hemlocks, 
two  or  three  feet  high,  in  the  form  of  low 
pyramids,  compact  in  growth,  and  with 
drooping  growth  over  the  whole  surface, 
which  could  scarcely  be  excelled  for  their 
pleasing  appearance.  The  straggling 
growth  which  the  young  trees  assume 
when  overshadowed  by  large  trees  in  the 
woods,  conveys  no  impression  of  the  im- 
provement which  may  be  effected  by  cul- 
ture in  open  ground,  in  connection  with 
suitable  pruning  back. 

The  Canada  Thistle— It  is  stated,  looses  its 
vitality  south  of  latitude  forty  degrees.  Dr. 
Hull  stati  d  last  winter  that  he  had  ai  tempted  to 
grow  it  at  Alton,  but  with  indifferent  success; 
it  could  be  grown  and  kept  alive  if  care  was 
taken  with  the  beds,  say  as  much  care  as  is 
usually  given  to  asparagus.  M.  L.  Dtinlap, 
Mural,  stated  at  Champaign  that  little  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended  irom  the  spread  of  the 
Canada  thistle  in  Central  Illinois.  The  cotton 
and  other  annual  thiBtles  are  very  abundant 
here,  especially  on  new  lands,  but  they  are  re- 
garded as  among  our  mo3t  harmless  weeds. 


Dairies  on  Lake  Tahoe. 

The  value  of  mountain  meadows  for  dairy 
purposes  is  being  more  appreciated  each  year, 
and  such  land  is  rapidly  increasing  in  value, 
and  some  of  the  finest  dairies  in  the  State  are 
located  at  Lake  Tahoe,  and  some  of  the  sweetest 
and  finiiest  butter  made  on  the  coast  comes 
from  that  region.  At  one  end  of  the  lake 
alone — at  Lake  Valley — there  are  now  fifteen 
dairies,  on  each  of  which  there  is  an  average  of 
60  milch  cows  and  40  head  of  young  stock.  The 
milk  of  each  of  the  former  yields  about  100 
pounds  of  butter  for  the  season,  which  begins 
in  June  and  ends  about  the  first  of  November. 
The  butter  brings  an  average  of  10  cents  a  pound. 
The  most  of  it  is  sent  to  the  Virginia  City  and 
Carson  markets.  Each  dairy  has  an  average  of 
500  acres  of  pasturage.  The  land  is  now  worth 
$10  to  $20  an  acre.  That  in  Lake  Valley  yields 
\yt  to  2  tons  of  wild  hay  to  the  acre  or  2%  tons 
of  timothy. 

Two  tons  of  hay  per  acre  is  considered  a  good 
yield  on  English  dairy  land  or  permanent  pas- 
It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  yield 
from  the  meadows  of  Lake  Valley  is  large,  live 
times  the  present  number  of  cows  could  be  pas- 
tured there  with  a  little  extra  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. It  is  only  wi'hin  a  few  years  that  high 
mountain  lauds  have  been  used  for  dairy  pur- 
poses. Some  of  this  laud  could  not  be  pur- 
chased now  for  less  than  Jo0  an  acre,  and 
within  a  short  time  all  of  the  best  located  tracts 
of  it  will  be  worth  that  price.  The  Bulletin, 
nearly  ten  years  ago,  began  to  call  attention  to 
the  value  of  these  summit  valleys  extending  all 
along  the  Sierra  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
lakes  on  the  Oregon  border  jto  the  headwatt  rs 
of  the  Tuolumne,  a  distance  of  four  hundn  d 
miles,  and  comprising  altogether  a  very  lar^e 
area.  They  have  been  sparsely  settled  silica 
then,  but  still  afford  a  wide  field  for  enterprise. 
Bulletin. 


Relation  Between  Time  of  Gbowth, 
of  Shearing  and  the  Weight  of  Wool. — 
A  Saxon  stock-raiser  writes:  In  1871  I 
sheared  my  Merino  flock,  after  several 
weeks  pasturage,  at  the  beginning  of  May 
and  obtained  an  average  of  8.1  lb.  of  un- 
washed wool  of  11  months'  growth.  There 
were  550  mothers,  280  firstlings  and  350 
yearlings;  to  the  last,  therefore,  we  can 
reckon  not  qnite  9  lbs.  each.  This  year  I 
put  100  yearling  wethers  to  stall-feed  with- 
out reference  to  wool,  took  them  off  on  the 
1st  of  December,  and  had  them  shorn  iu 
the  beginning  of  January.  This  result 
was  exactly  7.9  lbs.  per  head  of  wool  of 
only  8  months'  growth.  This  is  equal  to 
nearly  11  lbs.  for  11  months.  This  leads 
to  the  question  whether  the  shearing 
weight  of  the  unwashed  wool  decreases  so 
notably  by  spring  pasturage  or  increases 
so  little  in  the  late  months  of  stall-feed- 
ing; if  the  last,  how  far  is  this  true  for  the 
cleaned  wool?  Finally,  for  the  practical 
side,  what  is  the  rational  relation  of  value 
for  uncleaned  wool  shorn  before  pastur- 
ing as  compared  with  that  obtained  after 
several  weeks  of  pasturage  ? 

Magnetic  Stohms  have  frequently  interfered 
80  seriously  with  the  working  of  the  railway 
telegraphs  in  England,  that  before  their  action 
was  understood  the  superintendents  on  the 
lines  repeatedly  reported  that  some  one  had 
been  playing  tricks  with  the  instruments  and 
prevented  their  working. 

Joseph  Harms  suggests  the  more  general 
growing  of  white  mustard  and  rape  for  feeding 
purposes. 
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Bread  from  Wood. 

Professoi  Liebig  says:  A  new  and  peculiar 
process  of  vegetation  ensues  in  all  perennial 
plants,  such  as  shrubs,  fruit  and  forest  trees, 
after  the  complete  maturity  of  their  fruit.  The 
stem  of  annual  plants  at  this  period  of  their 
growth  becomes  woody,  and  their  leaves  change 
in  color.  The  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs,  on 
the  contrary,  remain  in  activity  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  winter.  The  formation  of 
the  layers  of  wood  progresses,  the  wood  be 
comes  harder  and  more  solid,  but  after  August 
the  plants  form  no  more  wood,  all  the  absorbed 
carbonic  acid  is  employed  for  the  production  of 
nutritive  matter  for  the  following  year;  instead 
of  woody  fiber,  starch  is  formed,  and  is  diffused 
through  every  part  of  the  plant  by  the  autumnal 
sap.  According  to  the  observations  of  M.  Heyer, 
the  starch  thus  deposited  in  the  body  of  the 
tree  can  be  recognized  in  its  known  form  by  the 
aid  of  a  good  microscope.  The  barks  of  several 
aspens  and  pine-trees  contain  so  much  of  this 
substance  that  it  can  be  extracted  from  them  as 
from  potatoes  by  trituration  with  water.  It  ex- 
ists also  in  the  roots  and  other  parts  of  peren- 
nial plants  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  been 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  bread  in  famines. 
In  illustration  of  which  we  quote  the  following 
directions,  given  by  Professor  Autenrieth  for 
preparing  a  palatable  and  nutritious  bread  from 
the  beech  and  other  woods  destitute  of  turpen- 
tine. Everything  soluble  in  water  is  first  re- 
moved by  frequent  maceration  and  boiling;  the 
wood  is  then  to  be  reduced  to  a  minute  state  of 
division,  not  merely  into  fine  fibers,  but  actual 
powder;  and  after  being  repeatedly  subjected  to 
heat  in  an  oven,  is  ground  in  the  usual  manner 
of  corn.  Wood  thus  prepared,  according  to  the 
author,  acquires  the  smell  and  taste  of  corn 
flour.  It  is,  however,  never  quite  white.  It 
agrees  with  corn  flour  in  not  fermenting  with- 
out the  addition  of  leaven,  and  in  this  case  some 
leaven  of  corn  flour  is  found  to  answer  best. 
With  this  it  makes  a  perfectly  uniform  and 
spongey  bread;  and,  when  it  is  thoroughly  bak- 
ed and  has  much  crust,  it  has  a  much  better 
taste  of  bread  than  what  in  time  of  scarcity  is 
prepared  from  the  bran  and  husks'  of  corn. 
Wood  flour  also,  boiled  in  water,  forms  a  thick, 
tough,  trembling  jelly,  which  is  very  nutri- 
tious. 

How  to  Preserve   a  Carriage. 

A  carriage  should  be  kept  in  an  airy,  dry 
coach-house,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  light, 
otherwise  the  colors  will  be  destroyed.  There 
should  be  no  communication  between  the  sta- 
bles and  the  coach-house.  The  manure  heap 
or  pit  should  also  be  kept  as  far  away  as  possi- 
ble. Ammonia  cracks  varnish  and  fades  the 
colors  both  of  painting  and  lining.  A  carriage 
should  never,  under  any  circumstances,  be  put 
away  dirty.  In  washing  a  carriage  keep  out  of 
the  sun,  and  have  the  lever  end  of  the  "setts,' 
covered  with  leather.  Use  plenty  of  water, 
which  apply  (where  practicable)  with  a  hose 
or  syringe,  taking  great  care  that  the  water  is 
not  driven  into  the  body  to  the  injury  of  the 
lining.  When  forced  water  is  not  attainable, 
use  for  the  body  a  large,  soft  sponge.  This, 
when  saturated,  squeeze  over  the  panels,  and 
by  the  flow  down  of  the  water  the  dirt  will 
soften  and  harmlessly  run  off,  then  finish  with 
a  soft  chamois  leather  and  old  silk  handker- 
chief. The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  under- 
works and  wheels,  except  that  when  the  mud  is 
well  soaked,  a  soft  mop,  free  from  any  hard 
substance  in  the  head,  may  be  used.  Never 
use  a  "spoke-brush,"  which,  in  conjunction 
with  grit  trom  the  road,  acts  like  sand-paper  on 
the  varnish,  scratching  it,  and,  of  course,  ef- 
fectually removing  all  gloss.  Never  allow  water 
to  dry  itself  on  the  carriage,  as  it  invariably 
leaves  stains. — English  paper. 

Instinct  of  Turtles. 

Audubon,  the  naturalist,  stated  that  at  cer- 
tain places  on  the  coast  of  Florida  sea  turtles, 
those  huge,  stolid  looking  reptiles  on  which  al- 
dermen are  fed  at  the  expense  of  tax  payers 
possess  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  finding 
places.  Working  their  way  up  out  of  the  reach 
of  tide  water  with  their  flippers,  quite  a  deep 
hole  is  excavated,  in  which  a  batch  of  eggs  is 
deposited,  and  then  carefully  covered  up.  On 
reaching  the  water  they  not  unfrequently  swim 
three  hundred  miles  out  at  sea,  foraging  for  ap- 
propriate food.  When  another  batch  of  eggs 
is  developed,  after  a  lapse  of  about  fourteeen 
days,  they  will  return  unerring  in  a  direct 
line,  even  in  the  darkest  night,  and  visit  the 
buried  eggs.  Removing  the  sand,  more  are 
deposited  and  secured.  Away  they  go  again  as 
before.  They  know  instinctively  the  day  and 
hour  when  the  young  brood,  incubated  by  so- 
lar rays,  will  break  the  shell,  and  are  prompt- 
ly at  the  spot  to  liberate  them  from  their 
prison.  As  soon  as  fairly  out  of  the  hole, 
the  mother  turtle  leads  them  down  the  bank  to 
the  waves,  and  there  ends  her  parental  solic- 
itude and  maternal    duties. 


Sterility  and  Depletion. 

Regarding  this  subject  Mr.  Howorth  re- 
marks: The  gardener  who  desires  his  plants 
to  blossom  and  bear  fruit  takes  care  that 
they  shall  avoid  a  vigorous  growth.  He 
knows  that  this  will  inevitably  make  them 
sterile;  that  either  his  trees  will  only  bear 
distorted  flowers,  that  fail  to  produce  seed, 
or  that  they  will  bear  no  blossoms  at  all. 
In  order  to  procure  flowers  and  fruit  he  checks 
the  growth  and  vigor  of  the  plant  by  pruning 
its  roots  or  branches,  depriving  it  of  food,  and, 
if  he  have  a  stubborn  pear  or  peach  tree  which 
has  long  refused  to  bear  fruit,  he  adopts  the 
hazardous  but  often  most  successful  plan  of 
ringing  its  bark. 

Turning  to  the  animal  kingdom,  the  rule  is 
no  less  true,  "Fat  hens  won't  lay"  is  an  old 
fragment  of  philosophy.  The  breeder  of  sheep, 
pigs,  and  cattle  knows  very  well  that  if  his  ewes 
and  sows  and  cows  are  not  kept  lean  they  will 
not  breed;  and  as  a  startling  example  it  is  stated 
that  to  induce  Alderney  cows,  which  are  bad 
breeders,  to  be  fertile,  they  are  actually  bled, 
and  so  sufficiently  reduced  in  condition. 

In  like  manner  generous  diet  and  good  living 
produce  their  effect  on  human  beings.  In 
countries  where  flesh  and  strong  food  is  the 
ordinary  diet,  the  population  is  thin  and  the 
increase  small;  while  where  fish,  vegetables,  and 
weak  food  are  used,  the  population  is  large  and 
the  increase  rapid.  Everywhere  the  rich,  luxu- 
rious, well-fed  classes  are  diminishing  in  num- 
bers or  are  stationary;  while  the  poor,  badly-fed, 
hard-worked  are  very  prolific.  As  with  the 
plant,  the  animal,  and  the  man,  so  is  it  with 
the  nation.  It  was  luxury  and  not  the  barba- 
rians that  sapped  the  power  and  wrought  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire;  and  as  plants, 
animals,  and  even  human  beings  are  stimulated 
by  a  course  of  depletion  to  increased  fertility, 
so,  according  to  some  authorities,  great  wars 
have  a  similar  effect  on  nations,  and  by  their 
depleting  action  stimulate  them  to  increased 
activity  and  renewed  vigor. 
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Difference  in  the  Value   of  Diamonds. 

While  many  can  approximate  the  value  of 
a  diamond,  few  can  appreciate  fits  exact  worth. 
All  know  it  to  be  the  most  expensive  of  all  sub- 
stances (excepting  rubies  of  rare  color  and 
size),  from  its  beauty,  rarity,  and  indestructi- 
bility. The  diamond  which  first  decked  some 
fabulous  Indian  god  would  blaze  to-day  with 
all  its  fire  if  adorning  some  fair  American  wo- 
man. Not  a  single  sparkle  has  been  dimmed, 
nor  an  atom  of  its  weight  lost.  Where  the  real 
difficulty  exists  is  to  make  the  public  under- 
stand the  comparative  merits  of  various  gems. 
In  the  jewelerrs  tray  many  stones  may  be  exhib- 
ited. They  may  be  all  of  good  quality,  but 
there  is  a  decided  choice.  This  one  may  have 
size  and  purity  of  color,  yet  marred  by  a  single 
flaw;  that  one,  limpidity,  without  a  flaw,  vet 
defective  in  shape;  while  a  third,  even  smaller 
than  the  other  two,  may  unite  every  desirable 
quality,  be  in  fact  almost  faultless.  Combin- 
ing, then,  every  excellence  within  itself,  its 
value  is  largely  enhanced.  The  comparison 
between  the  price  paid  for  a  horse  and  a  dia- 
mond is  not  an  inapt  one.  An  animal  possess- 
ing beauty,  health,  speed,  and  docility,  com- 
mands a  price  far  above  another  having  all  these 
qualities  save  one.  It  is  precisely  the  same 
case  with  a  diamond.  A  stone  approaching 
perfection  possesses  a  value  infinitely  above 
one  with  a  single  depreciating  quality. 

Electrical  Wondebs. — By  the  mirror  galvan- 
ometer of  Sir  William  Thomson,  which  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  securing  the  success 
of  the  Atlantic  Cable,  a  ray  of  light  is  reflected 
from  a  minute  mirror  that  is  attached  to  a  mag- 
netic needle.  When  the  electric  current  passes 
the  magnet  is  deflected,  and  the  movement  of 
the  reflected  spot  of  light  over  a  scale  indicates 
the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  current. 
The  united  weight  of  mirror  and  magnet  is 
three-quarters  of  a  grain. 

During  the  experiments  with  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  both  cables  were  connected  at  the 
American  end,  giving  a  circuit  of  more  than 
four  thousand  miles,  yet  a  current  passed 
through  the  whole  distance  in  less  time  than  a 
person  could  pass  across  the  small  room  in 
which  the  experiment  was  made — and,  most 
wonderful  of  all,  the  battery  that  accomplished 
this  result  was  contained  in  a  lady's  silver 
thimble. 

Wood  Cab  vino  by  Machinery. — A  process  of 
wood  carving  by  machinery  has  lately  been 
)  invented,  whereby,  it  is  said,  any  desired  pat- 
tern is  impressed  upon  the  surface  with  a  deli- 
cacy and  effect  that  compare  favorably  with  the 
work  of  skilled  carvers,  and  at  a  cost  almost  nom- 
inal. The  process  is  exceedingly  rapid,  as  ten 
superficial  feet  of  finished  work  can  be  produc- 
ed per  second. 

Baltimore  was  the  first  American  city  to  in- 
troduce gas.  Boston  was  only  a  year  behind  it, 
having  gas  in  1822.  New  York  did  not  follow 
these  examples  until  five  or  six  years 
ward. 


Bone  Felon  Arrested  by  Congelation. 

Dr.  James  B.  Walker,  of  St.  Louis,  (Mo.), 
says  in  the  Medical  Archives:  Not  long  since  I 
was  consulted  by  a  young  lady  who  was  suffer- 
ing from  an  incipient  felon.  The  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  the  painfnl  affection  were 
already  manifest — pain,  throbbing,  some  tume- 
faction, and  the  nervous  excitement,  indicated 
plainly  what  was  in  advance  unless  the  inflam- 
mation was  arrested;  and  the  command  was,  ar- 
rest it  at  all  hazards. 

This  starting-point  had  been  two  days  pre- 
vious to  her  application  of  treatment.  I  could 
think  of  nothing  offering  such  a  prospect  of 
success  as  cold,  as  low  as  the  freezing  point. 
Adding  equal  parts  of  snow  and  salt  in  a  tum- 
bler, I  placed  the  finger,  it  being  the  middle 
one,  in  the  freezing  mixture.  For  a  few  sec- 
onds there  was  an  increase  of  the  sensibility 
of  the  part,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could 
persuade  her  to  hold  her  finger  in  the  mixture. 
By  degrees  the  pain  subsided,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  minutes  perfect  insensibility  had  followed. 
I  removed  the  finger;  and  after  a  few  minutes 
the  sensibility  returned,  and  with  it  came  the 
pain,  throbbing,  etc.  The  application  was  re- 
newed, and  the  pain  ceased  and  insensibility 
ensued.  This  was  repeated  as  often  as  the  pain 
returned,  and  in  about  two  hours,  alternating 
the  application  and  removal,  there  was  no  re- 
turn of  the  painful  sensations,  and  the  difficulty 
entirely  ceased,  and  there  was  no  felon.  The 
induration  remained  several  days,  and  the  skin 
gradually  exfoliated. 

Another  Treatment. 

The  Nashville  Journal  of  Medicine  says : — It 
is  well  known  by  physicians  tha.t  pressure 
causes  absoiption,  and  in  view  of  this  fact,  ten 
years  ago  I  adopted  the  plan  of  applying  several 
coatings  of  collodion  over  the  finger,  or  place 
where  the  pain  is  felt,  on  its  first  appearance. 
On  drying,  the  collodion  contracts  with  an  even 
pressure,  and  if  kept  on  for  twenty-four  hours, 
the  symptoms  will  usually  entirely  disappear. 
Of  late,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  soaking  the 
affected  part  in  quite  a  strong  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid  for  a  few  minutes  before  applying  the 
collodion.  The  pain  for  some  hours  will  be 
quite  severe,  but  an  anodyne  will   afford  relief 

Sick   Headache. 


An  Important  Medical  Discovery. 

It  appears  that  an  accident,  as  in  many  other 
discoveries,  is  about  to  render  an  important 
service  in  the  cause  of  medicine,  by  which  the 
eye  will  be  able  to  locate  many  diseases,  whose 
source  and  locality  must  now  be  determined  by 
induction  or  inference  rather  than  sight.  It 
appears  that  Dr.  Richardson,  of  London,  while 
experimenting  with  electricity,  about  two  years 
ago  was  surprised  to  find  a  portion  of  his  hand  so 
illuminated,  as  to  become  perfectly  transparent. 
This  fact,  and  also  a  similar  experiment  by 
Dr.  Priestey,  induced  Dr.  Thomas  Nicholson,  of 
New  Orleans,  not  long  since,  to  pursue  the 
subject  till  he  succeeded  in  completely  illumi- 
nating the  whole  hand.  From  the  result  of 
these  experiments  it  seems,  that  in  order  to 
illuminate  the  whole  body  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  vividness  of  the  cal- 
cium light  used,  and  enlarge  the  magnifying 
lenses  employed,  so  as  to  gain  sufficint  power. 
When  all  the  internal  organs  of  the  human 
system  are  thus  inspected  by  actual  sight  there 
will  be  no  need  of  diagnosing  a  case  to  discover 
the  cause  or  seat  of  a  disease.  In  the  case  of 
wounds  or  internal  bruises,  the  surgeon  can 
determine  at  once  the  location  of  the  bullet,  or 
the  condition  of  the  part  affected,  also  tumors, 
ulcers  or  any  internal  malady,  as  easily  as  can 
a  housekeeper  the  displacement  of  an  article  of 
furniture,  or  an  inkspot  upon  the  carpet.  It 
can  be  readily  perceived,  that  this  discovery 
may  become  an  efficient  aid  to  medical  science, 
and  an  incalculable  blessing  to  mankind. 


The  true  cause  of  sick  headache  lies  deep  in 
the  patient's    idiosyncrasy,  and  is  developed 
by   a   hundred   different  causes.     The  advice, 
then,    to    sufferers    is     to     give     as     much 
tone  as  they  can  to  their  nerves  by   adopt- 
ing all  those  methods  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  good,   and  then  avoid,  so  far  as 
practicable,  all  those  causes  which  are  known 
to  excite  an  attack.    A  writer  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  says: — "I  need  scarely  describe 
a  sick  headache — -how  one  rises  in  the  morning 
more  dead  than  alive;  perfectly  unable  to  swal- 
low the  slightest  particle  of  food,   and  ofcen 
perhaps  actually  sick;  how   the  head  throbs, 
and  the  pain  increased   by   the  slightest  move- 
msnt;  how  speaking  or  doing  is  a  burden  be- 
yond bearing;  how   one  prays  to  be  left  alone 
in  the  utmost  quiet,  so  that  he  may,  if  possi- 
ble,   sleep.      To   other    persons    the     sufferer 
looks  extremely  ill,  very  pale,  dark  around  the 
eyes,  and  with  contracted   pupil.     To   himself 
his  head  feels  hot,  and  the  application   of  cold 
most    refreshing.       The    clamminess    in    the 
mouth,  the  nausea,  and  general   gastric  distur- 
bances are  secondary,  and  have  no   connection 
with  any  improper  meal,  and   thus  are   in   no 
way  relieved  by  the  too  frequent  and  ignorant- 
ly  administered  purgative.     This  is  not  need- 
ed, and  has  no  good  result.     The  only  remedies 
which  are  of  any  avail  are  those  which  act  on 
the  nervous  system,  such  as  hot  tea  and  coffee; 
or,  after  the  stomach   is   quieter,  and  them  ore 
urgent  symptoms  have  passed  off,  a  little  wine 
or  ammonia.     If  the  headache   take   more   the 
form   of  hemicrania,  then  remedies   are   occa- 
sionally useful,  as  the   local   application  of  the 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  or  galvanism,  and  inter- 
nally  the  bromide  of  potassium.     This  is  the 
only  drug  that  I  have  really  seen  to  be  service- 
able.    Whilst  the  nausea  exists   and  the   worst 
symptoms   prevail,  even   this   remedy  is  of  no 
avail. 


Colors  and  Health. — Through  the  American 
Artisan,  we  learn  that  a  correspondent  of  the 
Builder  makes  statements,  which,  if  not  found- 
ed on  imagination,  are  certainly  highly  import- 
ant. He  had  occasion  for  several  years  to  ex- 
amine rooms  occupied  by  young  women  in  a 
manufacturing  establishment,  and  he  observed 
that  while  the  workers  in  one  room  would  be 
very  cheerful  and  healthy,  the  occupants  of  a 
similar  room,  who  were  employed  on  the  same 
kind  of  business,  were  all  inclined  to  be  mel- 
ancholy, and  complained  of  a  pain  in  the  fore- 
head and  eyes,  and  were  often  ill  and  unable  to 
work.  The  only  difference  he  could  discover 
in  the  rooms  was  that  the  one  occupied  by  the 
healthy  workers  was  wholly  white-washed,  and 
that  occupied  by  the  melancholy  workers  was 
colored  with  yellow  ochre.  As  soon  as  the 
difference  struck  him,  he  had  the  yellow  ochre 
washed  off  the  walls  and  then  whitened.  At 
once  an  improvement  took  place  in  the  health 
and  spirits  of  the  occupants.  He  pursued  his 
observations  and  experiments,  not  only  in  large 
manufactories,  but  also  in  small  apartments 
and  garrets,  and  he  invariably  found  that  the 
occupants  of  such  apartments,  when  they  were 
colored  yellow  or  buff,  were  less  healthy  than 
their  neighbor  in  whitened  rooms,  and  that 
when  the  yellow  hue  disappeared  the  low  spirits 
and  ill  health  went  with  it. 
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The  oldest  and  largest  chain  bridge  in  the 
world  is  said  to  be  that  at  Kingstung,  in  China, 
where  it  forms  a  safe  and  perfect  road  from  the 
top  of  one  lofty  mountain  to  another. 


Phosphate  Candy. — The  restoration  of  the 
phosphorus  to  bread,  which  has  been  removed 
in  the  bran,  as  so  successfully  accomplished  in 
the  Horseford  baking  powders,  is  well  known 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe.  We  now 
hear  of  a  novel  way  of  turning  our  national 
love  of  candy  to  similar  benefit,  by  employing 
phosphorus  instead  of  sulphuric  acid  in  sour 
drops.  Mr.  Charles  Allen,  of  the  School  of 
Mines  of  Columbia  College,  has  invented  a 
phosphated  candy,  which  he  prepares  by  com- 
bining one  or  more  of  the  acids  or  salts  of 
phosphorus  with  sugar,  thus  ingeniously  pre- 
senting an  acceptable  form  of  assimilable  phos- 
phorus to  those  who  need  some  repair  of  the 
nervous  and  brain  forces.  It  is  a  pleasant  way 
of  taking  phosphorus  as  a  medicine,  and  has 
been  deemed  worthy  of  n  patent. 


Ivy  Poisoning. — The  best  remedy  for  ivy 
poisoning  is  said  to  be  sweet  spirits  of  niter. 
Bathe  the  parts  affected  freely  with  this  fluid 
three  or  four  times  during  the  day,  and  the 
next  morning  scarcely  any  trace  of  poison  will 
be  found.  If  the  blisters  be  broken,  so  as  to 
allow  the  niter  to  penetrate  the  cuticle,  a  single 
application  will  be  sufficient.  The  spirits  of 
niter  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  one  part 
of  nitrous  ether  in  eight  parts  of  common 
alcohol. 


Cure  for  Corns. — The  Chemist  and  Druggist 
prescribes  as  follows: — Bathe  the  feet  well  in 
warm  water,  then  with  a  sharp  instrument  pare 
off  as  much  of  the  corn  as  can  be  done  without 
pain  or  causing  it  to  bleed,  and  dress  once  a 
day,  with  the  following  salve: — 

R  Black  oxyd  of  copper,  gr.  xv. 
Lard,  •».  ss      M. 


Tobacco  Smoke. — Vohl  and  Eulenburg  have 
investigated  the  narcotic  action  of  tobacco, 
especially  examining  the  action  of  tobacco 
smoke.  As  the  result  of  their  analysis,  they 
are  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  disagreeable 
symptoms  to  the  incipient  smoker  and  the 
chronic  affections  produced  by  smoking,  as 
well  as  the  poisonous  effects  of  tobacco  smoke 
juice  when  swallowed,  are  due  to  the  bases 
pyridine  and  picoline,  and  not  to  nicotine.  They 
explain  the  fact  that  stronger  tobacco  can  be 
smoked  in  cigars  than  in  a  pipe,  by  finding 
that  more  of  the  volatile  bases  are  present  in 
pipe  smoke,  more  especially  of  the  very  vola- 
tile and  stupefying  pyridine;  while  in  a  cigar 
little  pyridine  and  much   collidine  are  formed. 

Sexuality  of  Heart  Disease. — Dr.  Richard 
Quain  reports  that  enlargement  of  the  heart, 
one  of  the  most  distressing  and  fatal  diseases, 
is  more  than  twice  as  frequent  in  males  as  in 
females,  the  precise  proportion  being  8  to  3. 
This  remarkable  liability  to  enlargement  of  a 
men's  heart,  as  compared  with  those  of  wo- 
men, is,  he  thinks,  unquestionably  due  to  the 
greater  amount  of  work  and  anxiety  which, 
under  the  presentdispensation,  falls  upon  man. 
Ladies  may  take  this  fact  to  heart,  and  reflect 
whether,  in  claiming  the  rights  of  women,  they 
may  not  at  the  same  time  incur  the  risks  of 
men  and  with  them  a  new  and  unexpected  form 
of  disability. 

Gargle  for  Sore  Mouth. — Half  a  teacup  of 
l„,nrsrt  ten  ;  tin'  sunn-  of  tea  made  of  the  blacl 
haw.  Use  the  bark  of  the  root;  a  teacup  of 
strong  tea  made  of  privet;  a  piece  of  alum  tha 
size  of  a  nutmeg.     Sweeten  with  horiej 
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Cotton  of  1872. 

We  have  been  shown  a  sample  of  cotton  by 
Dr.  Wm.  Tj.  Twichell,  of  this  city,  who  received 
it  from  Byron  Pnrinton,  of  Merced  county. 
It  was  grown  near  Plainsville  in  that  county, 
upon  land  not  alluvial,  but  on  what  would  be 
called  good  wheat  land,  and  without  irrigation. 

If  succeeding  years  can  show  on  a  larger 
scale  than  the  present,  an  equally  fine  growth 
with  the  present  sample,  then  surely  is  Cali- 
fornia a  cotton  growing  State.  We  are  prom- 
ised a  further  report  of  the  cotton  yield  of 
Merced. 

Kainfaix. — Just  to  make  a  note  of  the  fact, 
by  way  of  record  for  future  reference,  we  make 
mention  of  a  slight  rainfall  on  Friday,  August 
30th,  at  San  Francisco,  and  which  seems  to  have 
extended  pretty  generally  over  the  whole  State, 
doing  no  damage  and  scarcely  "laying  the 
dust."  Even  the  smallest  rainfall  at  this  season 
of  the  year  is  unusual,  hence  our  note  of  the 
occurrence. 

The  Horticultural  Fair.— The  Hall  con- 
tinues to  be  daily  and  nightly  thronged  with 
visitors;  from  which  we  judge  the  enterprise  to 
be  a  success  financially.  So  far  as  a  display  of 
plants  and  flowers  of  exquisite  beauty  can  make 
a  fair  a  suocess,  it  is  eminently  all  that  could 
be  desired.  Therefore  as  a  place  in  which 
to  admire  the  beauties  of  Flora  and  Pomona, 
to  enjoy  the  enlivening  strains  of  volup- 
tuous music  or  to  admire  the  grotesque  and 
strange  make-up  of  otherwise  beautiful  and  ele- 
gantly dressed  women,  it  is  unquestionably 
without  a  rival  in  the  city. 


Farmers'^Clubs— Their  Objects. 

In  addition  to  the  impositions  practiced  upon 
the  farmers  by  middle  men,  who  crowd  them- 
selves in  between  the  producer  aud  consumer, 
and  unnecessarily,  and  by  every  art  in  their 
power,  increase  the  cost  of  all  agricultural 
products  as  much  as  possible,  while  passing 
through  their  hands;  we  may  mention  an 
other  great  wrong,  the  effect  of  which,  particu- 
larly in  this  State,  falls  heavily  upon  the  agri- 
culturists.    We  refer  to  the  additional 

Rate  of  Interest 
Which  is  charged  upon  all  moneys  loaned  in 
the  country,  over  and  above  the  rate  charged 
for  money  loaned  in  the  large  towns  and  cities. 
For  many  years  the  savings  and  other  banks 
of  the  cities  refused  to  loan  money  even  upon 
real  estate  which  was  not  located  within  the 
city;  thus,  with  wonderful  stupidity,  refusing 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  State  upon  which  all  other 
industries,  and  even  the  banking  or  money 
loaning  business  itself,  depends  for  its  continued 
and  permanent  prosperity.  Time  has  shown 
them  their  mistake  by  cities  being  forced  into 
unnatural  growth  and  beyond  the  necessities  of 
the  country,  and  consequent  depreciation  of 
city  property  and  want  of  city  demand  for 
money. 

Being  forced  to  keep  their  money  laying 
in  their  vaults  idle  or  seek  loans  in  the 
country  they  adopt  the  latter ;  but  make  it  a 
rule  to  require  country  borrowers  to  pay  from 
an  eighth  to  a  quarter  per  cent,  more  per  month 
than  they  ask  on  city  loans.  Thus  still  ad- 
hering to  the  suicidal  policy  of  crippling  the 
industry  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
prosperity  of  all  other  industries  and  of  the 
State. 

This  discrimination  of  the  banks  and 
moneyed  men  against  the  agricultural  indus- 
tries, is  as  unjust  to  the  farmer  as  it  is  unwise 
in  those  who  practice  it.  It  induces  or  com- 
pels a  forced  system  of  cultivation  without 
proper  fertilization  of  the  land.  It  prevents 
necessary  improvements  without  which  the 
country  cannot  possess  the  appearance  or  real- 
ity of  thrift.  It  compels  the  farmer  to  sell  his 
grain  at  whatever  he  can  get  for  it,  thus  throw- 
ing him  into  the  clutches  of  another  class  of 
sharpers. 

The  Grain  Buyers, 
Who  conspire  together  to  form  rings  and  cor- 
ners to  catch  the  producer  in  a  tight  place  and 
rob  him  of  his  crop — or,  at  least,  of  his  legiti- 
mate profits  thereon.  It  is  a  common  remark  in 
this  country  that  the  price  of  grain  is  kept  down 
after  each  harvest  until  after  the  bulk  of  it  has 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  producers,  and 
then  by  combinations  of  the  buyers,  forced  up 
to  an  illegitimate  price,  thus  forcing  from  the 
consumers — the  common  laborers,  mechanics 
and  manufacturers  of  the  State — an  improper 
proportion  of  their  wages  and  profits  for  the 
staple  articles  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
couraging the  introduction  and  success  of  man- 
ufacturing industries,  upon  which,  and  the  ad- 
ditional consumers  they  would  bring,  the  pro- 
ducers must  depend  for  their  home  market — 
the  most  profitable  and  reliable  market  in  any 
country. 

It  would  seem  as  though  we  had  named 
difficulties  enough,  with  which  farmers  are  be- 
set, to  arouse  them  to  action — united  action  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  the  chain  which  bind 
them  down,  but  there  are  still  others,  compared 
to  which  those  enumerated  are  but  trifles. 
Chief  among  these  is  the 

Freight  Monoply. 

The  whole  carrying  trade  of  the  State  is  now 
virtually  in  the  hands  of  one  company. 
Whether  it  shall  cost  the  farmers  of  the  State 
one-sixteenth,*  one-eighth,  one-fourth  or  one- 
half  the  value  of  their  crops  to  move  them  to 
market,  is  absolutely  at  the  discretion  of  an 
organization  which  has  absorbed  all  the  rail- 
roads and  all  the  steamboat  routes  of  the  State. 
This  company  has  it  in  its  power  to-day  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  putting  the  surplus  products 
of  the  State  on  the  wharves  of  our  seaport 
towns  and  cities  to  the  least  possible  figure, 
and  thus  spread  prosperity  and  contentment  all 
over  the  State  and  secure  the  good  will  of 
the  entire  producing  classes,  or  it  has  the  power 
temporarily  to  extort  an  unjust  and  unreason- 
able amount  for  the  performance  of  this  labor 
and  thus  oppress  the  agriculturists,  drive  pros- 
perity and  thrift  from  their  doors,  produce  suf- 
fering and  discontent  throughout  the  land,  and 
provoke  the  ill  will  and  the  combined  opposi- 
tion of  the   people  who   have  this  labor  to  give 


and  the  freight  to  carry,  and  who,  while  acting 
as  individuals  have  no  influence  or  power;  but 
who  when  forced  to  combine  will  have  all  the 
influonce  and  all  the  power. 

There  is  no  proposition  clearer,  than  that 
a  liberal  policy  adopted  and  carried  out 
by  the  capitalists,  the  produce  dealers  aud 
grain  buyers  and  freighting  companies  of 
the  State  towards  the  industrial  classes  will 
result  in  the  mutual  benefit  of  all,  in  the  in- 
creased population  and  redoubled  prosperity  of 
the  State.  Equally  clear  is  the  other  proposi- 
tion that  the  opposite  policy  will  secure  the  op- 
posite effect  and  will  form  a  combination  of 
those  industrial  classes  for  their  own  protection. 

The  organization  of  the  farmers'  clubs  through- 
out the  State  is  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  this 
latter  policy.  It  is  an  evidence  that  the  farm- 
ers feel  their  wrongs  and  know  and  mean  to  ap- 
ply the  remedy.  They  have  the  power  to  regu- 
late alike  the  rate  of  interest  on  money  and  the 
rate  of  freights  on  railroads.  They  have  the 
power  to  dispense  with  all  middle  men,  and  by 
co-operative  systems,  to  dispose  of  their  own 
produoe  directly  to  the  consumers  free  of  all 
commissions  and  all  unnecessary  charges. 

Clark's    Patent  Double-Shake  Fan 
Mill. 

Great  trouble  is  oftentimes  experienced  by 
the  farmers  of  California,  in  properly  cleaning 
the  wheat  and  other  grains.  Numerous  con- 
trivances have  been  invented  for   the  purpose 
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of  separating  the  cheat  and  other  substances 
from  the  clear  kernel  of  grain,  and  many  of 
them  have  answered  the  purpose  in  a  meas- 
ure. 

Among  the  latest  and  most  approved  of  these 
machines  is  Clark's  Patent  Double-Shake  Fan 
Mill,  of  which  the  engraving,  figure  1,  is 
a  fair  representation.      This    mill    was    pat- 
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ented  by  G.  E.  Clark,  of  Bacine,  Wis.,  and  is 
now  manufactured  by  the  Kenosha  Fanning 
Mill  Co.,  from  which  fact  it  is  more  familiarly 
known  as  the  "Kenosha  Fan  Mill." 

The  principal  feature  of  this  mill  is  its  im- 
proved "double  shake,"  which  imparts  a  quick 
tremulous  motion  to  the  shoe  which  carries  the 
sieves;  and  for  taking  oats,  chaff  and  cheat  out 
of  wheat,  or  cleaning  small  grains,  seeds,  etc., 
it  is  said,  cannot  be  excelled. 

The  motion  can  be  changed  in  an  instant  to 
a  longer  and  slower  movement  for  chafing,  or 
ordinary  cleaning.  The  mill  will  also  grade 
wheat,  throwing  the  heavy  wheat  out  on  one 
side,  and  the  lighter  grades  on  the  other.  All 
of  its  working  parts  are  substantial.  The  head 
is  let  in  a  groove  in  the  sides  of  the  mill,  there- 
by imparting  greater  strength  to  the  same;  also 
rendering  the  head  less  liable  to  check  or  split 
by  the  change  of  weather  or  climate. 

For  convenience  of  transportation  it  is  con- 
structed in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  of  being 
easily  taken  apart  and  packed  in  one  compact 
package. 

This  mill  is  very  simple  in  its  construction, 
all  of  its  cross  sections  fitting  in  grooves  cor- 
responding with  the  same  and  marked,  so  that 
it  can  be  put  together  in  fifteen  minutes  by  the 


farmer  or  dealer,  appearing  as  in  figure  2. 

The  mill  is  operated  by  a  crank  at  the  side. 
Two  men  and  a  boy  can  easily  clean  upwards 
of  five  or  six  tons  of  wheat  in  a  day,  with  one 
of  the  Kenosha  mills.  Its  simplicity  and  ef- 
fectiveness we  should  judge  would  bring  it  into 
very  general  use,  while  its  price — $35 — makes 
it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Treadwell  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  are  the  general 
agents  for  the  sale  of  this  machine  in  Califor- 
nia, and  have  just  received  a  car-load  of  them. 
The  mills  were  made  specially  for  this  coast, 
and  are  called  "The  Pacific." 


The  Wheat  Market. 

In  no  other  State  in  the  Union  are  the  great 
body  of  wheat  growers  so  completely  under  the 
thumb  of  one  man  as  in  California.  No  other 
State  in  which  there  is  not  something  like  com- 
petition in  the  market,  and  generally  more  than 
one  outlet  for  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  prod- 
uct. It  is  simply  strange  that  one  man  only 
in  California  of  those  possessing  ample  means, 
should  have  been  found  with  brains  enough 
to  have  made  some  provision  for  the 
purchase  and  shipment  of  our  wheat  crop. 

A  great  many  changes  have  been  '  'rung  upon 
the  old  tune, "  that  what  California  wants  to 
keep  her  money  at  home,  is  to  produce  some- 
thing to  sell;  and  now  when  we  have  done 
this  and  have  an  ample  surplus  to  send  away, 
nobody  wants  it,  or  has  money  to  pay  for  it; 
and  if  he  had,  he  has  no  possible  way  of  getting 
it  to  market. 

Our  commercial  men  are  not  up  with  the 
times — with  a  single  exception — are  not  equal 
to  the  handling  of  the  grain  product  of  a  single 
State;  but  allow  the  great  internal  interests  and 
prosperity  of  California  to  suffer  for  the  want 
of  sufficient  capital  to  buy  up  and  transport  to 
market  the  simple 'wheat  product.  So  that 
whilst  everywhere  else  throughout  the  Union 
there  is  ample  means  to  buy  and  competition 
in  the  purchase  tending  towards  a  fair  remu- 
neration for  cost  of  production,  here  we  have 
neither. 

Probable   Surplus. 

It  becomes  therefore  a  question  of  serious 
import  to  our  people  as  to  what  they  had  better 
do  with  their  surplus.  Perhaps  they  could  ar- 
rive at  a  conclusion  better,  were  they  well  in- 
formed of  the  amount  of  that  surplus,  the 
means  of  its  transportation  and  the  condition 
of  the  markets  abroad. 

Those  who  have  given  the  matter  a  careful 
consideration  and  compared  figures,  very  gen- 
erally agree  upon  about  this:  that  there  will  be 
a  round  surplus  of  at  least  seven  millions  of 
centals.  Of  this  quantity  two  millions  have  al- 
ready been  marketed,  and  shipping  capable  of 
moving  two  millions  more  are  now  or  will  be  on 
hand  on  or  before  the  1st  of  April. 

There  will  then  be  on  hand  from  three  and 
a  half  to  four  million  centals  surplus,  and  no 
means  of  transporting  it  to  market.  What 
prospect  then  is  there  of  any  material  rise  in 
the  value  of  wheat  over  the  present?  When 
we  take  into  consideration  the  loss  by  storage, 
shrinkage  and  interest  on  money  to  such  as  are 
compelled  to  realize,  it  becomes  a  question  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  concern  to  many. 

We  would  like  to  obtain  the  reasons  from 
some  ten  or  more  of  our  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  farmers,  why  they  believe  that 
wheat  will  bring  more,  three  or  six  mouths 
from  this,  than  now.  We  are  sure  that  a  large 
number  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  see  their 
reasons  given  in  the  Bubal  Press. 

The  New  York  Bulletin,  of  August  26th, 
mentions  the  arrival  of  a  large  lot  of  California 
grapes,  on  which  the  freight  paid  was  $156. 
The  fruit  was  so  badly  damaged,  it  had 
to  be  sold  for  $25.  The  Bulletin  suggests 
a  better  style  of  packing  and  the  trans- 
portation of  the  fruit  in  a  refrigerating  car, 
accompanied  by  a  person  whose  business  it 
shall  be  to  see  that  the  car  is  not  left  on 
the  sidings  for  several  days  at  a  time. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  shipments  Jof 
California  fruit  to  the  Eastern  cities  cannot 
be  made  a  success,  as  lots  arriving  there  in 
good  order  always  command  high  prices.  On- 
ly the  best  samples  of  fruit  should  be  shipped, 
and  these  should  be  carefully  packed  and  sent 
forward  with  dispatch  in  appropriate  cars. 

Personal. — Professor  Oilman,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, recently  appointed  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  left  for  the  East  on  the 
5th  inst.  He  will  return  as  soon  as  possible  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  his  position.  The  Pro- 
fessor's brother  accompanies  him  on  his  jour- 
ney. 
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Rotation  with  Fallow. 


The  startling  fact  of  the  rapid  deterioration 
of  the  wheat  lands  in  California,  is  producing 
its  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  most  scientific 
and  thoughtful  of  our  farmers.  They  see  every 
year  the  gradual  lessening  of  the  yield  per  acre 
and  are  trying  every  method  of  rotation,  deep 
plowing  and  summer-fallowing,  with  the  view 
of  checking  the  growing  exhaustion  of  their 
soils. 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  the  views  of  a  prac- 
tical farmer  of  Napa,  on  this  subject.  He  pro- 
poses wheat,  hay  and  pasturage  with  sheep,  as 
a  largely  paying  cropping  and  renovating  system, 
which  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  farmers 
of  our  State. 

We  now  present  the  views  of  another  practi- 
cal and  thoughtful  farmer,  Mr.  J.  V.  Webster, 
as  given  in  an  address  before  the  Oakland  Farm- 
ing, Horticultural  and  Industrial  Club,  on  the 
subject  of 

Summer  Fallowing. 

He  says:  The  use  of  compost,  or  guano  on 
our  large  farms,  to  the  extent  required  to  re- 
suscitate them — is  out  of  the  question — on 
account  of  the  limited  supply  and  great  de- 
mand. 

By  experiments  followed  consecutively  for 
the  last  six  or  seven  years,  I  am  fully  satined 
that  the  best  method  that  can  be  adopted  for 
the  resuscitating  of  our  lands  is  by  what  is 
termed  summer  fallowing. 

Having,  previous  to  the  year  1866,  rented 
my  grain-land — consisting  of  some  36  acres,  in 
what  is  now  the  northern  portion  of  the  town 
of  Brooklyn — to  a  neighbor,  I  paid  but  little 
attention  to  its  condition.  Finally  he  told  me 
he  could  not  rent  my  land;  that  year  after  year 
the  weeds  increased  in  number  and  size,  while 
the  grain  grew  thinner,  so  that  with  the  two 
combined  he  could  not  realize  sufficient  to 
pay  the  rent.  From  my  own  observation  and 
a  little  calculation  I  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  his  statement  was  literally  true. 

The  following  year  I  undertook  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land  myself.  Thinking  that  the  ill 
suceess  of  my  neighbor  was  owing  to  imperfect 
cultivation.  I  determined  there  should  be  no 
excuse  on  that  score  any  longer.  So  I  plowed 
the  land  deeply  and  closely — sowing  the  grain 
in  good  season  and  harrowing  it  in  thoroughly. 
The  grain  came  up  nicely,  and  I  began  to  feel 
that  my  efforts  would  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. 

But  within  a  month  after  coming  up  I 
observed  that  it  did  not  grow  with  that  health- 
ful vigor  which  I  conceived  it  should.  In  spots, 
especially,  it  looked  cold  and  sickening  in  a 
measure,  possibly  for  the  want  of  underground 
draining. 

In  due  time  harvest  came  on,  and  I  found 
that  my  crop,  on  an  average  was  no  better  than 
that  of  my  neighbor  the  previous  year,  on  the 
same  land. 

Deep  Plowing. 
At  first  I  felt  that  I  had  gained  nothing  by 
deep  plowing,  and  thorough  seeding.  How- 
ever, upon  reflection  I  reasoned  in  this  wise.  In 
the  production  of  my  neighbor's  crop  the  previ- 
ous year,  certain  elements  must  have  been  drawn 
from  the  soil — now  the  two  seasons  being  about 
equal,  in  order  to  get  as  good  a  crop  as  my 
neighbor  did,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  re- 
turn to  the  surface  of  the  land,  in  some  way, 
elements  equivalent  to  those  abstracted  by  the 
previous  crop. 

This  I  concluded  I  did  just  about  by  deep 
plowing,  turning  up  elements  from  below  simi- 
lar, and  about  equivalent  to  those  drawn  from 
near  the  surface  of  the  land  by  the  previous 
year's  crops.  This  experiment  convinced  me 
that  the  land  was  exhausted;  that  deep  plowing 
is  an  advantage,  but  not  sufficient  of  its  self  to 
produce  good  crops  on  land  impoverished  by 
continuous  cropping. 

Then  the  question  presented  itself  to  my 
mind;  how  can  I  most  suceessfully  and  eco- 
nomically restore  to  the  soil  the  ammonia  and 
phosphates,  which  have  been  drawn  from  it? 

Green  Crops  for  Manure. 

I  had  heard  something  about  summer-fallow- 
ing. It  appeared  so  reasonable  to  me,  that 
turning  under  a  crop  of  vegetation  to  decay 
would  improve  the  land,  that  I  determined  to 
try  it.  Owing  to  excess  of  work  in  the  spring 
I  was  not  able  to  get  at  the  fallow  before  the  1st 
of  April;  by  that  time  the  weeds  and  volunteer 
grain  was  from  one  to  three  feet  high;  I  found 
that  my  plow  though  a  good  one,  would  not 
turn  the  vegetation  under  completely. 

I  was  told  by  some  one  to  get  a  good  heavy 
brush,  and  drag  it  over  the  vegetation  in  the 
direction  I  designed  plowing  the  land.  I  did  so, 
but  I  found  that  the  stiffest  of  the  weeds  and 
grain  would  rise  up  in  a  short  time  after  pass- 
ing over  it,  to  such  an  extent  in  fact,  that  the 
best  I  could  do,  considerable  of  it  was  uncov- 
ered after  plowing. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  work,  it  struck  me 
that  if  I  could  get  something  to  hold  the  weeds 
down  until  the  plow  would  cover  them  up  it 
would  be  just  the  thing.  So  I  procured  a  good 
heavy  chain  of  some  ten  or  twelve  pounds 
weight,  with  a  cord  I  fastened  one  end  of  it  to 
the  right  hand  clip  of  the  doubletree,  and  the 
other  end  to  the  beam  of  the  plow,  slipping  the 
coid  under  the  beam  just  in  front  of  the  bar 
passing  through  the  beam,  and  behind  the 
bar  on  top  of  the  beam,  so  as  to  keep  the  chain 
securely  in  its  place  and  giving  it  sufficient 
slack  to  fall    into  the  previous  furrow  near 


where  it  was  fastened  to  the  doubletree;  the 
chain  forming  a  curve,  when  the  plow  was  in 
motion,  from  the  point  where  it  touched  the 
ground  to  the  beam  of  the  plow;  and  dragging 
on  the  ground  just  sufficiently  in  front  of  the 
mouldboard  to  prevent  the  dirt  from  falling 
upon  it;  yet  sufficiently  close  to  hold  the  veg- 
etation securely  down  until  it  was  completely 
covered  up. 

With  this  arrangement  I  found  the  taller  the 
weeds  (any  hight  under  three  feet)  the  more 
completely  it  did  its  work. 


The  Plowing  Season. 

From  experience  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  best 
to  delay  the  work  of  summer  fallowing  as  late 
in  the  spring  as  it  is  possible  to  plow  the  land 
before  it  gets  too  dry,  for  two  reasons;  first,  by 
so  doing  you  get  a  greater  growth  of  vegetable 
matter  to  enrich  the  land,  and  second,  if  your 
fallowing  be  done  before  the  heavy  rains  are 
over,  there  will  necessarily  spring  up  a  second 
crop  of  vegetation  requiring  a  second  plowing. 

I  have  followed  this  system  of  alternate  sum- 
mer fallowing  and  seeding  for  the  last  six 
years  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  In 
my  opinion  no  other  process  of  farming  our  im- 
poverished lands  will  pay  so  well  as  this. 

The  land  which,  before  this  method  was 
adopted,  produced  not  exceeding  one  ton  of 
hay  to  the  acre,  and  that  one-third  weeds,  has 
since  given  a  yield  of  from  two  and  a-half  to 
four  tons  of  nice  clean  hay  every  alternate  year. 
Take  last  year  as  an  average,  I  cut  for 
hay  nine  acres  of  this  land,  summer  fallowed 
the  year  before,  the  aggregate  yield  was 
31%  tons,  an  average  of  3%  tons  per  acre. 
Of  this  I  sold  to  your  townsman,  Walter  Blair, 
24%  tons  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  ton  in  the  stack, 
the  balance  reserving  for  my  own  use;  3% 
tons  per  acre,  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  ton  is 
equivalent  to  $52.50;  $1.25  per  acre  was  paid 
for  cutting  and  about  the  same  cost  for  stack- 


Smoky  Chimneys. 

Among  home  discomforts,  if  there  is  any,  one 
affliction  that  approaches  very  nearly  to  that  of 
a  cheerless,  uninviting  exterior  and  surround- 
ings, it  is  a  smoky  chimney,  that  instead  of 
giving  a  draft  to  the  smoke,  turns  it  down- 
ward at  intervals,  and  filling  the  house  with  its 
embittering  effects  upon  the  eyes  and  good 
temper  of  the  occupants. 

Many  chimneys  smoke  that  otherwise  would 
not,  simply  because  they  are  too  large  at  the 
top,  permitting  large  bodies  of  cold  air  to  drop 
into  them,  obstructing  the  upward  passage  of 
the  smoke.  Most  stovepipes  draw  better  than 
chimneys  only  because  they  are  generally 
smaller  and  smoother  than  brick  chimneys. 
Forms  of  Chimneys. 

Fig.  1,  is  an  objectionable  form  for  a  chim- 
ney and  will  often  smoke,  when  the  same,  im- 
proved upon,  as  in  Fig.  2,  would'not.  A  good 
rule  therefore,  is,  for  all  large  chimneys  to  be 
contracted  at  the  top.  But  even  this  will  not 
always  remedy  the  difficulty,  as  in  cities  where 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  build  chimneys  upon 
low  houses  with  safety,  that  shall  be  as  high  as 
the  tops  of  adjacent  ones. 

These  low  smoky  chimneys  are  particularly 
liable  to  direct  downward  drafts  from  currents 
of  wind  rushing  over  the  tops  of  the  higher 
buildings  and  dropping  down  upon  and  into 
them  with  great  force.  To  provide  a  remedy 
that  shall  be  effectual  and  yet  inexpensive,  re- 
sort has  been  had  to  a  great  variety   of  sheet 


and  now  below  the  general  water  line.  When 
turned  side  to  or  angli  ng,  in  any  direction, 
the  effect  was  the  same,  and  the  same  with  the 
blast  directed  upon  its  top.  Thus  Figs.  5  and  4 
are  only  serviceable  to  some  extent  in  keeping 
out  the  rain 

When  Fig.  6  was  placed  in  the  blast,  the 
water  was  lifted  and  sustained  to  a  hight  of  3 
inches  in  the  tube,  and  no  matter  how  turned, 
or  at  what  angle  the  blast  fell  upon  or  against 
the  cap  the  effect  was  very  nearly  the  same;  and 
no  other  form  could  be  substituted  as  good  as 
it.  Fig.  7  came  the  nearest  to  it,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  a  perfect  protection  against 
even  a  driving  rain,  which  is  not  entirely  the 
case  with  Fig.  6,  though  nearly  perfect. 

In  the  Country  Gentleman  of  recent  date  we 
find  a  direct  corroboration  of  our  experiment; 
it  says:  "For  a  small  stove  chimney,  we  have 
never  found  anything  to  exceed  the  sheet  iron 
cap  shown  in  Fig.  6.  It  was  placed  on  a  low 
chimney,  where  high  roofs  around  made  many 
conflicting  currents,  which  sometimes  blew  the 
flames  out  of  the  stove  below  in  streams  into 
the  room.  After  this  cap  was  placed  in  the  top 
of  the  brick  flue,  it  never  smoked  again — and 
not  only  so,  but  it  always  drew  with  a  strong 
current  whenever  there  was  wind,  fire  or  no 
fire. 

Emerson's  chimney  cap,  Fig.  8,  although 
quite  different  in  construction,  operates  on  the 
same  principle.  The  cap  prevents  the  wind 
from  striking  the  top  of  the  chimney.  Between 
the  cap  plate  and  the  sloping  rim,  there  is  a 
contraction  and  expansion  of  space  similar  to 
that  shown  in  Fig.  6." 

Chicken  Raising. 

Editors  Press: — Having  just  read  "Marion's" 
letter  concerning  chicken  raising,  I  cannot  for- 
bear giving  her  a  few  words  of  advice,  as  she 
has  no  practical  experience.  Do  not  begin 
with  more  than  fifty  hens,  and  be  sure  they  are 
young  and  healthy;  one  has  to  grow  in  knowl- 
enge  by  experience  and  close  observation  to 
succeed  well — "  Wright's  Practical  Poultry 
Keeper"  she  will  find  of  great  assistance  to 
her.  Again,  do  not  set  any  eggs  until  after  the 
rains  come;  then  keep  the  ckicks  warm  and 
dry.  and  success  is  almost  certain;  could  I  have 
known  these  few  things  when  I  first  com- 
menced, it  would  have  been  worth  hundreds  of 
dollars  to  me.  Sometime  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
manage  my  young  chicks — a  vital  point. 

Yours,  Hen  Wife. 

Fruit  Vale,  Aug.  25. 

Now  here  we  have  something  practical,  a 
short  article  right  to  the  point,  and  from  a 
person  who  evidently  knows  just  what  she  is 
talking  about.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  her  on  the  management  of  young  chicks. 

Immense  Wheat  Farms. 


ing — leaving  a  net  balance  of  $50  per  acre,  less 
the  cost  of  seeding  and  plowing. 

Scratching  System. 

To  compare  this  crop  with  that  which  grew 
on  the  land  adjacent  to  it,  of  equal  strength 
originally  which  has  been  consecutively  seeded 
or  volunteered  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  would  be 
no  comparison  at  all;  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
not  worth  cutting;  in  fact  was  not  cut  only  in 
the  best  parts,  and  yielding,  when  cut,  not  ex- 
ceeding one-half  ton  per  acre. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  most  of  our  farm- 
ers to  scratch  in  as  much  land  as  possible  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  then  set  down  until  haying 
time  and  pray  for  late  rains.  They  do  not  ap- 
pear to  reflect  that  in  the  event  of  their  being 
able  to  raise  good  'crops  after  such  miserable 
seeding,  that  the  whole  State  will  be  flooded 
with  oats,  barley  and  hay;  consequently  glutting 
the  market  with  these  products,  compelling  the 
farmer  to  sell  at  ruinously  low  prices. 

The  way  to  make  money  is  in  managing  so 
as  to  have  plenty  to  sell  while  your  unthrifty 
neighbor  has  none.  In  the  years  that  are  to 
come  the  thrifty  farmer,  perceiving  the  shipshod 
agriculturist,  with  his  half-tilled  fields  depending 
more  on  the  storms  of  winter  than  upon  his  own 
exertions  to  produce  him  a  crop,  will  pray,  if 
he  prays  at  all,  that  we  may  have  not  exceeding 
15  inches  of  rain  in  any  one  winter,  that  being 
sufficient  with  proper  cultivation  to  produce 
abundant  crops. 

Moke  Angoba  Goats.— Landrum  and  Bodgers 
writing  from  Watsonville,  say  they  will  have 
eighty-five  head  of  Angoras  here  from  the  East 
by  the  5th  inst.,  and  vare  doubtless  here  now. 
They  come  from  the  celebrated  band,  bred  by 
Eichard  Peters  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  the  repu- 
tation of  which  is  too  well  known  to  need  a 
word  of  comment. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  importation 
of  thoroughbreds  ever  made  on  this  coast,  and 
will  attract  the  attention  of  goat  raisers,  as 
they  were  selected  personally  by  Mr.  Landrum, 
who  will  exhibit  a  part  of  them  at  the  State 
Fair. 


iron  caps  which  are  attached  to  the  tops  of  the 
chimneys  or  stove  pipes,  and  are  intended  to 
ward  off  the  ill  effects  of  strong  currents  of 
wind,  come  from  what  quarter  they  may. 
Scientific  Tests. 
We  were  personally  present  when  a  large 
number  of  these  caps  of  a  variety  of  forms 
were  put  to  the  test.  A  glass  tube  two  inches 
in  diameter  was  made  fast  and  upright  in  an 
open  tub  of  water.  To  the  top  of  this  tube  was 
screwed  any  one  of  the  caps  represented  by  the 
engravings  and  then  exposed  to  strong,  steady 
and  unsteady  currents  of  air  from  a  blower;  the 
straight  lines  indicate  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  tub. 

The  cap,  Fig.  3,  in  common  use  in  many 
places,  is  revolving,  always  presenting  its 
point  to  the  wind  except  when  it  comes  in  an 
upward  or  downward  direction.  When  exposed 
to  the  air  blast  the  water  in  the  tube  was  lifted 
irregularly  an  inch  or  more.  When  the  blast 
by  means  of  a  bent  nozzle  was  brought  directly 
down  upon  it,  the  water  would  fluctuate  some- 
times a  little  above  and  a  little  below  the  water 
level;  therefore  no  improvement  under  a  down- 
ward current,  but  from  a  horizontal  direction 
good. 

Stationary  Caps. 

Revolving  caps  will  wear  out,  stationary  ones 
are  therefore  preferable.  The  cap,  Fig.  4,  be- 
fore the  blast,  drew  the  water  up  a  half  inch  in 
the  tube.  With  its  side  kf  the  blast  there  was 
motion  to  the  water,  but  with  little  or  no  rise 
or  fall.  When  turned  with  its  opening  to  tho 
blast,  all  the  water  was  driven  downward  out 
of  the  tube ;  this  form  is  therefore  objectionable 
unless  the  wind  be  always  from  the  right  di- 
rection. 

Cap  Fig.  5,  in  the  blast  and  in  the  position 
.  shown,  caused  the  water  to  waver,   now  above 


There  are  three  wheat  farms  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  with  areas  respectively  of  36,000 
acres,  23,000  acres  and  17,000  acres.  On  the 
largest  of  these  farms  the  wheat  crop  this  year 
is  reputed  to  be  equal  to  an  average  of  40 
bushels  to  the  acre,  the  yield  running  up  on 
some  parts  of  the  farm  to  60  bushels.  The 
product  of  this  farm  for  the  present  year  is 
1,440,000  bushels.  The  boundary  on  one  side 
oi  this  farm  is  17  miles  long.  At  tho  season  of 
plowing  ten  four-horse  teams  were  attached  to 
ten  gang-plows,  each  gang  having  four  plows — 
or  forty  horses  with  as  many  plows  were  started 
at  the  same  time,  the  teams  following  in  close 
succession.  Lunch  or  dinner  was  served  at  a 
midway  station,  and  supper  at  the  terminus  of 
the  field,  seventeen  miles  distant  from  the  start- 
ing point.  The  teams  returned  on  tho  following 
day.  The  wheat  in  this  immense  field  was  cut 
with  twenty  of  the  largest  reapers,  and  we  be- 
lieve has  now  all  been  threshed  and  put  in 
sacks.  It  would  require  over  forty  ships  of 
medium  size  to  transport  the  wheat  raised  on 
this  farm  to  a  foreign  market.  Even  the  sacks 
required  would  make  a  large  hole  in  the  sur- 
plus money  of  most  farmers.  We  have  not  the 
figures  for  the  product  of  the  other  two  farms; 
but  presume  that  the  average  is  not  much  be- 
low that  of  the  first.  There  are  thousands  of 
tons  of  wheat  which  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the 
valley  this  season,  and  must  remain  over  as 
dead  capital,  or,  what  is  nearly  as  undesirable, 
will  only  command  advances  at  heavy  rates  of 
interest. — Bulletin. 

Newspaper  Progress.— Our  excellent  co- 
temporary  tho  Morning  Call  is  now  issued  every 
day,  Monday  included.  Among  other  improve- 
ments tho  proprietors  propose  extending  the 
commercial  departments  of  tho  paper,  so  as  to 
meet  more  thoroughly  tho  wants  of  a  mercan- 
tile community.  The  market  reports  are  al- 
ready excellent  and  the  other  departments  well 
appreciated  by  tho  public  as  its  steady  increase 
of  patronage  evinces.  The  Call  is  a  very  good 
paper  now,  and  the  proprietors  intend  making 
it  even  a  better  one, 
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Golden  Grain. 

Golden  grain,  thou  teeming  treasure, 
Nurtured  'ne&tb  the  summer's  smiles, 

Source  of  pure  and  peaceful  pleasure 
O'er  the  laud  fur  myriad  mils. 

Daily  rippling  with  the  ocean; 

Frowning  with  the  passing  cloud; 
Whisp'ring  with  the  woods  in  motion; 

Bowing  when  their  heads  are  bowed. 

Cool  and  clear,  when  evening  follows, 

Still  new  glories  we  behold: 
Skies,  and  seas,  and  hills,  aud  hollows 

Blaze  with  universal  gold. 

Matohleaa  tints  with  thee  are  mated; 

Brighter  blooms  the  night-orbs'  face: 
All  her  robes,  illuminated. 

Glow  with  unaccustomed  grace. 

Where  enticing  paths  dissever 
Pendent  stems  on  stately  slopes, 

Parted  curls  thou  semblest  ever, 
With  their  grace  thy  beauty  copes. 

But,  as  fever  steals  the  tresses 
Of  some  maiden's  auburn  hair, 

Warmth  which  thee  with  splendor  blesses 
Leaves  the  brows  of  Nature  bare. 

Lavish  loveliness,  thy  lustre 
But  invites  the  spoiler's  hand; 

All  the  charms  that  thou  cau'st  cluster 
Die,  dissolved,  at  his  command. 

Truly  fate  to  thee  is  fickle 

When  such  gorgeous  hues  as  thine 
Flaunt  but  to  attract  the  sickle, 

Thus  to  fade  by  means  malign. 

Brilliant  beauties  are  the  briefest; 

While  we  gaze  they  melt  away, 
Garnered,  thy  delights  are  chiet'est, 

So  we  would  not  bid  the  stay. 


Woman's  Sphere— The  Ballot. 

Do  you  ever  allow  Maine  children,  who 
have  strayed  into  other  States  and  found 
homes,  a  voice  in  the  column  given  the 
woman  of  your  paper? 
'.I  do  want  to  speak  in  regard  to  "Woman's 
Suffrage,  which  I  see  agitates  the  readers 
of  this  column  to  some  degree.  I  have 
claimed  that  Maine  women  have  more  good 
sense  than  to  clamor  for  the  ballot.  It 
seems  natural  for  a  meeting  to  be  called 
and  addressed  by  such  women  in  Massa- 
chusetts, but  somehow  I  don't  like  to  have 
Maine  women  do  so.  You  know  it  is  con- 
ceded that  Maine  gives  smarter  men  and 
women  to  do  the  great  battle  of  life  than 
any  other  State — children  of  mind  and 
muscle  who  shoulder  bravely  every  duty. 

Woman's  suffrage  indeed!  As  though 
the  ballot  could  right  the  wrongs  or  stay 
this  tide  of  evil.  Woman's  rights!  Do 
not  women  have  more  rights  to-day  than 
they  appreciate  orjenjoy?  Woman's  sphere 
is  home— her  influence  should  be  there— 
her  children  should  be  taught  su^h  gentle 
influences  as  only  true  mothers  can  indel- 
ibly stamp  upon  their  minds  ;  and  it 
should  be  given  them  at  home.  Home 
should  be  made  cheerful  and  happy  (no 
matter  if  you  cannot  put  so  much  money 
in  the  bank)  so  that  children,  boys  espec- 
ially, just  passing  into  manhood,  may  find 
enjoyment  and  cultivation  there.  Would 
not  that  one  step  be  grander  than  all  the 
ballots  cast  by  women  could  bring  about? 
Women,  do  we  do  our  full  duty  here?  Do 
we  enjoy  our  full  rights?  Ah,  the  result 
too  plaiuly  tells  the  story!  The  minds  of 
too  many  who  are  not  properly  interested, 
wander  away,  and  step  by  step  go  down 
the  hill  and  ate  lost.  O,  the  devices  of 
the  devil!  Could  not  woman,  in  her  true 
sphere  at  home,  do  much  to  bind  the 
demon.     It  does  not  need  the  ballot. 

Every  mother  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
inform  herself  in  all  matters  of  import- 
ance, and  talk  the  same  with  the  children, 
for  they  are  susceptible — watch  and  are 
animated  with  whatever  interest  parents. 
Instil  in  their  minds  the  fact  that  they  are 
better  fitted  to  till  places  of  trust  and  more 
useful  in  society  by  such  knowledge.  How 
necessary  that  mothers  should  be  ready  to 
feed  the  minds.  Many  claim  that  they 
have  no  time  for  reading,  no  time  for  re- 
ligion, no  time  to  read  the  affairs  of  the 
country;  but  would  not  the  compensation 
to  ohildren  more  than  pay  the  cost  ?  It 
seems  to  me  to  turn  out  en  masse  to  vote 
would  degrade  women.     How  thoroughly 


must  all  true  women  be  disgusted  at  the 
sight.  To  be  sure  there  is  a  class  who  are 
heartless  and  "don't  care,"  who  would 
march  with  apparent  dignity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  their  rights.  But  to  such  I 
have  one  wish— that  they  might  all  become 
police  officers,  obliged  to  do  duty  every 
rainy  night. 

Mothers,  stay  at  home;  teach  your  boys 
to  be  thoughtful  and  honest,  your  girls  to 
do  general  housework,  adding  all  accom- 
plishments in  your  power,  so  that  when 
they  assume  the  responsibilities  which 
come  alike  to  the  rich  and  poor,  they  will 
be  ready  to  discharge  them;  and  I  can  see 
no  need  of  the  ballot  to  set  things  right. — 
Maine  Farmer. 


A  Definition   of  Love. 

Many  women  sujipose  that  they  love 
their  husbands,  when,  unfortunately,  they 
have  not  the  beginning  of  an  idea  what 
love  is.  Let  me  explain  it  to  you,  my  dear 
lady.  Loving  to  be  admired  by  a  man, 
loving  to  be  petted  by  him,  loving  to  be 
caressed  by  him,  aud  loving  to  be  praised 
by  him,  is  not  loving  a  man.  All  these 
may  be  when  a  woman  has  no  power  of 
loving  at  all— they  may  all  be  simply  be- 
cause she  loves  herself,  and  loves  to  be 
flattered,  praised,  caressed,  coaxed;  as  a 
cat  likes  to  be  coaxed,  andstroked,  and  fed 
with  cream,  and  have  a  warm  corner. 

But  all  this  to  not  love.  It  may  exist,  to 
be  sure,  where  there  is  love;  it  gen-rally 
does.  But  it  may  also  exist  where  there  is 
no  love.  Love,  my  dear  ladies,  is  self-sac- 
rifice; it  is  a  life  out  of  self  and  in  another. 
Its  very  essence  is  the  preferring  of  the 
comfort,  the  ease,  the  wishes  of  another  to 
one's  own,  for  the  love  we  bear  them. 
Love  is  giving  and  not  receiving.  Love  is 
not  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper  or  a  sponge, 
sucking  in  everything  to  itself;  it  is  an 
out-springing  fountain,  giving  from  it- 
self. Love's  motto  has  been  dropped  in 
this  world  as  a  chance  gem  of  great  price, 
by  the  loveliest,  the  fairest,  the  purest,  the 
strongest  of  lovers  that  ever  trod  this  mor- 
tal earth,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  He 
said: — "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive."  Now,  in  love,  there  are  ten  re- 
ceivers to  one  giver.  There  are  ten  per- 
sons in  this  world  who  like  to  be  loved, 
and  love,  where  there  is  one  who  known 
how  to  lore. 


Fidelity.—  Never  forsake  a  friend. 
When  enemies  gather  around,  when  sick- 
ness falls  on  the  heart,  when  the  world  is 
dark  and  cheerless,  is  the  time  lo  try  true 
friendship.  The  heart  that  has  been 
touched  will  redouble  its  efforts  when  the 
friend  is  sad  or  in  trouble.  Adversity  tries 
true  friendship.  They  who  turn  from  the 
scene  of  distress  betray  their  hypocrisy, 
and  prove  that  interest  only  moves  them. 
If  you  havo  a  friend  who  loves  you,  who 
has  studied  your  interest  and  happiness, 
be  sure  to  sustain  him  in  adversity.  Let 
him  feel  that  his  former  kindness  is  appre- 
ciated, and  that  his  love  is  not  thrown  away. 
Heal  fidelity  may  be  rare,  but  it  exists  in 
the  heart.  Who  has  not  seen  and  felt  its 
powers?  They  only  deny  its  worth  and 
power  who  have  never  either  loved  a  friend 
or  labored  to  make  him  happy.  The  good 
and  kind,  the  affectionate  and  the  virtuous 
see  and  feel  the  heavenly  principle.  They 
would  sacrifice  wealth  aud  happiness  to 
promote  the  happiness  of.  others,  aud,  in 
return,  they  receive  the  reward  of  their 
love  by  sympathizing  hearts  aud  countless 
favors,  when  they  have  been  brought  low 
by  distress  and  adversity. 

Perils  of  Friendship. — It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  ask  a  man  to  return  borrowed  goods, 
books,  money,   or  anything  else,  without 
putting  in  peril  the  beautiful  friendship 
on  the  strength  of   which  he  fleeced  you. 
He  was  a  wise  man  who  said  to   his  friend 
wishing  to  borrow,  "You   and   I   are  now 
good  friends.     If  I  lend  you  money  and 
you  do  not  pay  it,  we  shall   quarrel.     If  I 
refuse   to   lend   you,    I   suppose   we   will 
quarrel.     There  are  two  chances  of  a  quar- 
rel, and  I  think   I    will   keep   the   money 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of   losing   it  and 
you."     He  had  in  mind  the  old  saw: 
"I  had  my  money  an-i  my  friend 
I  lent  my  money  to  my  friend, 
I  asked  my  money  of  my  friend, 
I  lost  my  money  aud  my  friend." 

Mourning  for  the  Dead. — The  cele- 
brated James  Watt,  who  has  tasted  the 
bitterness  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  wife, 
said  admirably:  "Our  duty  to  the  de- 
parted has  come  to  a  period;  but  our  duty 
to  our  living  family,  to  ourselves,  and  to 
the  world  still  subsists,  and  the  sooner 
we  can  bring  ourselves,  to  attend  to  it,  the 
more  meritorious." 


Golden  Words. 

The  habit  of  looking  on  the  bright  side 
is  invaluable.  Men  and  women  who  are 
evermore  reckoning  up  what  they  want 
rather  than  what  they  have — counting  the 
difficulties  in  the  way,  instead  ^of  con- 
triving means  to  overcome  them— are 
almost  certain  to  live  on  corn-bread,  fat 
pork  and  salt  fish,  and  sink  to  unmarked 
graves.  The  world  is  sure  to  smile  upon  a 
man  who  seems  to  be  successful;  but  let 
him  go  about  with  a  crestfallen  air,  and 
the  very  dogs  in  the  street  will  set  upon 
him.  We  must  all  have  losses.  Late 
frosts  will  nip  the  fruit  in  the  bud,  banks 
will  break,  investments  prove  worthless, 
valuable  horses  die,  china  vases  break;  but 
all  these  calamities  do  not  come  together. 
The  wise  course  to  pursue,  when  one  plan 
fails,  is  to  form  another;  when  one  prop  is 
knocked  from  under  us,  to  fill  its  place 
with  a  substitute,  and  evermore  count 
what  is  Left  rather  than  what  is  taken. 
When  the  final  reckoning  is  made,  if  it 
appears  that  we  have  not  lost  the  con- 
sciousness of  intentional  rectitude;  if  we 
have  kept  charity  toward  all  men;  if,  by 
the  various  disciplineof  life,  we  have  been 
freed  from  follies  and  cofirmed  in  virtue, 
whatever  we  have  lost,  the  great  balance- 
sheet  will  be   in  our  favor. — College  Jour . 

The  True  Man. — Nine-tenths  of  the  al- 
leged inhumanity  of  mankind  is  owing  to 
their  being  deceived.  If  people  are  sure  of 
an  accident  or  calamity,  crowds  hasten  to 
relieve  it.  By  veracity  we  charm  in  con- 
versation; by  sincerity  we  influence  opin- 
ion ;  by  trustworthiness  we  render  friends 
loving  and  secure,  add  to  the  general  con- 
fidence of  men  iu  men,  and  by  thus 
strengthening  the  foundation  of  society, 
require  the  right  to  aa  analogous  personal 
sense  of  worth  and  firmness.  Truth  gives 
a  sense  of  security  to  the  feeblest  man,  as 
lying  does  of  insecurity  to  the  strongest. 
The  true  man  has  but  one  answer  to  give 
to  interrogates,  one  story  to  tell  them,  no- 
body's face  to  fear. 

Young  Friends,  education  is  to  you  what 
pol  ish  and  refinement  is  to  the  true  diamond. 
Iu  its  rude  state,  the  diamond  resembles  a 
stone,  or  piece  of  charcoal;  but  when  cut 
and  manufactured,  it  comes  out  a  bright 
and  beautiful  diamond,  and  is  sold  at  a 
great  price.  So  it  is  with  you.  Education 
calls  forth  the  hidden  treasures  and  latent 
brilliancies  of  your  minds,  which  previous- 
ly lie  dormant  and  inactive  or,  in  other 
words,  asleep.  It  cultivates  and  develops 
your  understandings,  and  fits  and  prepares 
you  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
coming  years,  which  we  trust  wiilbe  years 
of  u  1  f  alness — useful  to  yourselves,  to  your 
associates,  and  society  at  large. 

A  Happy  Home. — "Six  things,"  says 
Hamilton,"  "are  requisite  to  create  'a 
home.'  Integrity  must  be  the  architect, 
tidiness  the  upholsterer,  it  must  be 
warmed  by  affection,  and  lighted  up  with 
cheerfulness,  and.  industry  must  be  the 
ventilation,  renewing  the  atmosphere  and 
bringing  in  fresh  salubrity  day  by  day; 
while  over  all,  as  a  protecting  glory  and 
canopy,  nothing  will  suffice  except  the 
blessing  of  God." 


Mutual  Forbearance. — If  we  wish  to 
succeed  in  life,  we  must  learn  to  take  men 
as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  ought  to  be; 
making  them  better,  if  we  can,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  remembering  their  infirmities. 
We  have  to  deal,  not  with  the  ideal  men  of 
dreaming  poets,  but  with  the  real  men  of 
every-day  life,  precisely  like  ourselves. 
This  fact  of  common  aims,  ambition,  and 
infirmities,  ought  to  create  constant  sym- 
pathy and  forbearance. 

No  Friendship  on  Earth  is  more  con- 
stant than  that  contracted  by  the  reading 
of  a  journal  which  makes  an  honest  and 
earnest  effort  to  merit  his  continued  sup- 
port. Aence  the  newspaper  which  is  con- 
scientiously conducted  becomes  a  favorite 
in  the  family. 

Mvjty  men  want  wealth — not  a  competence 
alone,  but  a  five-story  competence.  Every- 
thing subserves  this;  and  religion  they  would 
like  as  a  sort  of  lightDing-rod  to  their  houses, 
to  ward  off,  by  and  by,  the  bolts  of  Divine 
wrath. 


"Woman  is  a  delusion,  madame,"  ex- 
claimed a  crusty  old  bachelor  to  a  witty 
young  lady.  "And  man  is  always  hugging 
some  delusion  or  other"  was  the  quick  re- 
ply-   

A  man  who    has    i  ies  ought    to   have 

very  faithful  friends,  and  one  who  has  no  such 
friends  ought  not  to  think  it  a  calamity  that  he 
has  enemies  to  be  his  effectual  monitors. 


Yod[<q  Folks'  GoLdpijl. 


Marbles. 

Boys,  do  you  know  where  your  marbles 
are  made  ?  Possibly  you  are  the  happy 
owners  of  some  fine  old  English  marbles, 
beautifully  variegated,  or  of  some  pure 
white  "alleys."  Or  you  may  know  the 
pride  of  ownership  in  a  precious  "  taw  " 
which  seems  to  have  some  mysterious 
power  of  its  own. 

Various  kinds  of  patent  marbles  have 
been  manufactured.  Many  are  made  of 
potter's  clay,  glazed,  and  burned  in  a  fur- 
nace; others  of  marble  or  alabaster.  In 
Saxony,  marbles  are  made  by  breaking  a 
hard  stone  into  square  blocks  with  a  ham- 
mer. The  blocks  are  then  assorted  into 
groupes  of  various  sizes.  About  one  hun- 
dred of  the  blocks  are  put  upon  a  stone 
slab,  which  has  been  cut  into  concentric 
grooves.  Hunt  up  the  meanings  of  these 
two  words  in  the  dictionary,  if  you  do  not 
know  them  already.  Over  this  slab  is 
another  of  oak,  supported  by  a  lever, 
which  is  turned  by  the  power  of  the  mill, 
while  little  streams  of  water  lire  let  into  the 
grooves  to  prevent  the  wood  from  getting 
too  hot  by  friction,  and  ulso  help  make  the 
marbles  round.  By  this  process,  in  about 
fifteen  minutes'  time,  they  are  made  ready 
for  market.  Only  ordinary  marbles  are 
manufactured  in  this  way.  A  mill  con- 
taining three  of  these  blocks  will  make 
60,000  in  a  week.  At  other  places  many 
processes  are  gone  through  with.  After 
they  have  been  "sorted"  and  worn  down 
on  grindstones,  and  scraped,  they  are 
completed  by  friction  against  each  other 
in  cylinders  of  hard  wood  or  stone.  They 
are  polished  by  putting  emery  into  the 
cylinders.  They  are  colored  in  zinc-lined 
vessels  and  in  small  quantities,  the  color- 
ing matter  being  poured  upon  them  from 
time  to  time.  The  dust  of  calcined  tin  is 
applied  to  give  them  the  last  polish.  Do 
you  know  that  great  quantities  of  marbles 
are  sent  to  India  and  China?  Most  of  the 
beautiful  "agates"  which  you  boys  prize 
so  highly  come  from  a  mill  at  Obenstein, 
on  the  Nahe,  in  Germany.  Patent  marbles 
are  known  by  the  names  "  Dutchman," 
"  Frenchman,"  "Chinaman." — Hearth  and 
Home. 


Little  George's  Troubles. — Aunt  Lib- 
by  patted  me  on  the  head  the  other  day, 
and  said,  "George,  my  boy,  this  is  the 
happiest  part  of  your  life." 

I  guess  Aunt  Libby  don't  know  much. 
I  guess  she  never  worked  a  week  to  make 
a  kite,  and  the  first  time  she  went  to  fly 
it,  got  the  tail  hitehed  in  a  tall  tree, 
whose  owner  wouldn't  let  her  climb  up  to 
get  it  out. 

I  guess  she  never  broke  one  of  the  run- 
ners of  her  sled  some  afternoon  when  it 
was  prime  coasting.  I  guess  she  never 
had  to  give  her  biggest  marbles  to  a  great 
lubberly  boy,  because  he  would  thrash 
her  if  she  didn't. 

I  guess  she  never  had  him  twitch  off  her 
best  cap  and  toss  it  into  a  mud-puddle.  I 
guess  she  never  had  to  give  her  humming 
top  to  quiet  the  baby,  and  have  the  paint 
all  sucked  off. 


What  Boys  are  Good  For. — Daniel 
Webster  once  silenced  a  Southerner  who 
was  berating  New  England  for  its  cold 
climate  and  barren  soil.  "  What  can  you 
raise  in  such  a  country  as  this  ?"  was  the 
contemptous  question. 

"We  raise  men,"  was   the   grand  reply. 

A  bright  boy  made  quite  as  apt  an 
answer  to  a  cross-grained  old  man  who  had 
outgrown  all  his  love  for  children.  "  Gist 
out  of  my  way!"  were  his  surly  words. 
"  What  are  you  good  for  ?" 

The  boy  looked  up  in  his  face,  with  a 
bright  smile,  without  losing  his  temper  at 
the  cross  speech,  and  said,  very  promptly, 
"  They  make  men  out  of  such  things  as 
we  are." 

The  boy  came  off  with  flying  colors.  It 
is  a  pity  that  surly  old  men  should  ever 
be  made. out  of  the  good  stuff  in  children. 

An  Easy  Electrical  Experiment. — 
Take  an  open-faced  watch  that  has  a  crys- 
tal considerably  convex  or  full,  and  lay 
upon  it,  nicely  balanced,  a  common,  long 
stemmed,  clay  tobacco  pipe.  Then  take  a 
wine  glass  or  plain  surfaced  goblet  and 
after  vigorously  rubbing  it  with  a  silk 
handkerchief,  hold  the  edge  of  the  glass 
to  the  stem  of  the  pipe,  and  you  can  cause 
the  pipe  to  revolve  upon  the  face  of  the 
watch,  with  the  electricity  degenerated 
on  the  glass.  This  is  a  very  pleasing  ex- 
periment, and  one  which  almost  any  one 
can  try. — Schoolday  Visitor. 
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JTOMESTIC      ECONOMY. 
Canning  Fruit. 

To  many,  the  process  of  canning  fruit  is  la- 
borous  and  irksome,  because  they  do  not  know 
how  to  take  hold  of  it  the  easy  way.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  keeping  cherries 
and  berries  of  all  kinds  perfectly  fresh  during 
the  entire  year.  Of  course  there  is  a  right  mode 
of  doing  it;  and  the  right  way  is^the  best  way 
and  the  easiest  way. 

As  to  cans  the  simplest  are  the  best.  Those  of 
glass,  with  glass  covers,  a  rubber  band,  and  a 
screw  ring,  are  as  easily  sealed  as  they  are  un- 
sealed, and  can  be  managed  by  any  intelligent 
child  of  12  or  13.  A  tin  funnel,  just  fitting  into 
t  le  neck  of  these,  can  be  made  for  20  cents, 
and  with  this  the  cans  may  be  filled  very  rap- 
idly and  without  spilling.  As  to  fruit,  it  should 
be  perfectly  fresh  and  sound  and  carefully 
picked  over,  so  that  no  ill  flavor  will  injure  its 
quality  when  it  comes  to  the  table. 

Time  Boiling.    Sugar  to 
Minutes.         Qt.— Oz. 

Cherries 5  6 

Raspberries 6  4 

Blackberries 6  6 

Plums 10  8 

Whortleberries 5  4 

Peaches,  whole 15  4 

Peaches,  halved 8  4 

Pears,  whole 30  8 

Pears,  halved 20  6 

Pineapple,  sliced 15  6 

Kipe  Currants 6  8 

Grapes 10  8 

Tomatoes 30  0 

Gooseberries 8  8 

Quinces,  sliced 15  10 

The  fruit  will  keep  just  as  well  without  sugar 
as  with  it,  and  many  prefer  it  without.  Sugar 
always  rises  iu  price  during  the  preserving  sea- 
son, and  we  can  wait  till  berries  are  made  into 
pies  next  winter  and  then  add  sugar  as  well  as 
to  put  it  iu  now.  In  canning  peaches,  if  two 
or  three  are  put  in  without  removing  the  pits,  a 
bitter  almond  flavor  will  pervade  the  whole  can. 
This  flavor  may  be  given  to  peach  preserve  by 
boiling  with  the  fruit  iu  the  syrup  the  kernels 
of  the  peach-stones.  For  most  ^palates  this  is 
an  improvement. 

As  to  the  process,  place  a  very  wet  cloth  in 
the  dish-pan;  set  the  jar  on  this,  having  previ- 
ously rinsed  it  iu  cold  water;  place  in  it  a  silver 
spoon;  put  in  the  funnel  and  a  cupfull  of  syrup 
first ;  then  fill  with  fruit  to  the  top.  Remove 
the  spoon  and  set  the  jar  where  no  draft  of  air 
cau  strike  it.  The  fruit  should  be  covered 
with  syrup.  In  10  or  15  minutes  the  contents 
of  the  jar  will  have  cooled  and  settled  some,  aud 
they  will  be  ready  to  seal  up.  Fill  them  to  the 
top  with  syrup  or  hot  water;  put  on  the  rubber, 
the  glass  cover,  and  the  screw  ring.  When  the 
jars  are  cold  the  ring  should  be  tightened  again, 
and  then  set  away  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  Borne 
put  a  circular  piece  of  paper  on  top  of  the  jar 
just  before  putting  the  cover  on  and  think  this 
prevents  the  mold  that  sometimes  forms  over 
the  fruit.  But  if  the  cans  stand  till  partially 
cool,  aud  are  then  filled  full  before  being  sealed, 
no  mould  will  form. 

As  to  the  purchase  of  cans:  If  one  sends  di- 
rect to  the  manufacturer  and  buys  by  the  gross, 
he  will  save  all  the  profits  of  middlemen.  The 
money  usually  spent  in  putting  up  fruit  in  the 
okl-fashioned  way — a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound 
of  fruit— if  invested  in  cans  and  fruit  alone,  would 
go  further  and  would  be  vastly  more  healthful 
in  the  relish  secured  for  our  tables, — N.  Y. 
Tribune. 


How  to   Make  Mead. 

Take  two  quarts  boiling  water;  three  and  a 
half  pounds  brown  sugar;  one  and  a  half  pints 
molasses;  one-fourth  pound  tartaric  acid.  Stir 
well;  when  cool,  strain.  Then  add  one-fourth 
ounce  of  essence  of  sassafras.  Put  into  clean 
bottles;  cork  tightly;  keep  in  a  cool  place.  To 
prepare  for  use,  pour  some  of  the  mead,  say 
half  a  gill,  into  a  glass;  fill  up  with  cold  water, 
and  stir  in  a  little  soda.     Drink  while  foaming. 

Oilier    Methods. 

Two  quarts  of  boiling  water;  three  and  a  half 
pounds  of  brown  sugar;  one  and  one-half  pints 
of  molasses;  one-fourth  pound  of  tartaric  acid; 
one  teaspoonful  of  essence  of  sassafras,  or  any 
other  flavor  prepared;  cork  tight,  and  set  in  a 
cool  place.  Put  two  tablespoonfuls  in  half  a 
glass  of  water,  and  stir  in  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
powdered  soda  to  make  it  foam. 

Here  is  another,  more  elaborate  and  very  de- 
licious, appropriately  called  Cream  Nectar: 

Seven  pounds  loaf  sugar;  half  ounce  Eochelle 
salts;  four  quarts  water;  when  dissolved  and 
blood  warm  add  half  an  ounce  of  cream  tartar. 
Beat  the  whites  of  five  eggs  in  a  half  pint 
of  cold  water;  mix  six  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 
in  a  piut  of  cold  water;  put  the  eggs  and  flour 
together  and  turn  the  whole  into  a  kettle. 
When  the  steam  begins  to  rise,  stir  it  well  and 
remove  the  scum.  As  soon  as  it  boils,  take  it 
from  the  fire  and  add  four  ounces  tartaric  acid. 
Stir  it  well,  and  when  cold  it  will  be  ready  for 
use.  Strain  bofore  bottling.  Use  two  or  three 
tablespoonfuls  for  half  a  glass  of  water,  and 
add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  when  drunk.  As 
this  recipe  makes  quite  a  quantity  of  syrups,  it 
is  best  to  divide  it  among  a  number  of  bottles, 
flavoring  each  with  a  different  essence. — Country 
Gent. 


How  to  Make  Tub  Cheese. — Mrs.  G.  E.  C, 
North  Brighton,  Mass.,  gives  her  mode  of  mak- 
ing tub  cheese  as  follows:  "First  prepare  the 
curd  the  same  as  for  making  hoop  cheese  (my 
way  I  withhold,  as  no  doubt  hers  is  prefera- 
ble), then  placing  it  in  a  jar  or  tub  of  the  re- 
quired size,  as  solid  as  may  be  with  a  follower 
to  fit  closely,  and  a  heavy  weight  thereon  to  re- 
ceive the  moisture  which  should  be  changed  as 
often  as  saturated.  Each  day's  curd  being  thus 
managed  till  the  tub  is  filled.  Then  take  the 
whole  mass  from  the  tub  into  a  cheese  tub,  and 
completely  pulverize,  adding  more  salt  if  nec- 
essary, thoroughly  cleansing  the  tub  and  re- 
placing the  curd  by  pounding  in  as  before,  us- 
ing the  cloth  as  at  first  until  dry,  then  butter 
the  top,  and  filling  in  about  the  cheese  as  it 
dries  with  melted  butter,  covering  the  whole 
with  a  thin  cloth  tied  over  the  top  of  the  tub, 
and  it  is  done." 


C^YJle  l^isiNq. 


Cooking  Beans. — After  preparing  the  beans 
by  any  process  of  boiling  preferred,  they  are 
placed  in  the  pot,  and  a  piece  of  pork  laid  o*i 
the  top  large  enough  to  fill  the  opening;  rind 
side  up.  This  should  stand  in  a  heated  oven 
for  hours,  of  course  the  beans  cannot  dry  or 
scorch,  and  are  reduced  by  the  slow  heat  to  a 
rich,  unctious  mass,  very  unlike  those  exposed 
in  a  dripping  pan,  however  carefully  baked.  In 
Boston,  where  baked  beans  are  so  famous,  fam- 
ilies prepare  these  pots  and  send  them  Saturday 
evening  to  the  bakers,  where  they  stand  in  the 
oven  all  night  and  are  returned  hot  Sunday 
morning. 

There  is  a  delicious  dish  from  dried  beans, 
the  secret  of  whose  preparation  I  almost  fear 
has  been  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  grand- 
mothers. The  following-  recipe  was  received 
from  an  aged  friend  and  found  to  be  delicious: 
One  cup  of  beans  (measured  when  dry),  one 
pound  of  fresh  meat;  boil  till  perfectly  soft,  and 
add  salt,  pepper  and  butter  to  taste — this  is  true 
"  bean  porridge."  When  potatoes  were  in  such 
a  half  civilized  state  that  they  had  a  ' '  best 
end,"  the  other  being  rejected,  Deans  occupied 
a  very  prominent  place  on  the  farmer's  table, 
but  since  the  wonderful  improvement  of  the 
potato  this  healthy  and  delicious  esculent  has 
been  neglected. 

The  following  recipe  for  using  siring  beans, 
taken  from  a  German  cook-book,  will  be  found 
very  excellent:  "  String  the  beans  and  break 
them  into  lengths  of  two  or  three  inches,  boil 
with  a  little  salt  until  done,  and  while  wann 
miuce  an  onion  very  fine  and  scatter  among 
them,  cover  with  cold  vinegar  and  the  next  day 
they  are  fit  for  use."  One  onion  is  sufficient 
for  two  quarts  of  beans,  as  only  a  slight  flavor 
is  desired. — Cor.  Country  Cent. 


Practical  Receipts. 

Jelly  Podding. — To  one  quart  of  sweet  milk 
add  one-half  pint  of  bread  or  cracker  crumbs, 
the  yolks  of  three  or  four  eggs,  one  cup  sugar, 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  little  lemon. 
Bake  a  few  minutes,  cover  the  top  with  jelly, 
beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  with  three-quarters 
cupful  of  sugar,  and  spread  above  the  jelly. 
Brown  in  the  oven, 

Methodist  Cake. — One-half  cup  of  milk, 
one  egg,  about  two  cups  of  flour,  one  table- 
spoonful  butter,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  teaspoon- 
ful cream  of  tartar,  one-half  teaspoonful  soda, 
and  lemon  to  flavor. 

Fritters  in  Haste. — Sometimes  an  emer- 
gency arises  when  an  extra  dish  is  required, 
and  the  eggs  can  not  be  found,  or  the  hens  are 
sitting  and  no  eggs  are  to  be  had.  To  one 
quart  of  flour  add  one  measure  of  Horsford's 
baking  powder  or  its  equivalent  in  cream  tar- 
tar and  soda.  Put  in  two  spoonfuls  sugar, 
soften  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  and 
salt  as  to  judgment,  then  milk  enough  to  make 
a  thin  batter.  Bake  quickly  on  a  griddle.  The 
sugar  makes  them  brown  as  well  as  eggs.  If 
one  has  buttermilk,  Horsford's  Preparation 
and  the  butter  are  not  necessary. 

Plum  Marmalade. — Simmer  the  plums  in 
water  until  they  become  soft,  and  then  strain 
them  and  pass  the  pulp  through  a  sieve.  Put 
in  a  pan  over  a  slow  fire,  together  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  powdered  loaf  sugar;  mix  the  whole 
well  together,  and  let  it  simmer  for  some  time 
until  it  becomes  of  the  proper  consistence. 
Then  pour  it  into  jelly  pots,  and  cover  the  sur- 
face with  powdered  loaf  sugar. — Oodci/'s. 

Drying  Currants. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Westwn  Rural  furnishes  the  following,  as  a  good 
way  for  drying  currants:  Take  an  equal  amount 
of  nicely  stemmed  currants  and  sugar.  Let 
them  boil  together  for  one  minute,  then  care- 
fully skim  the  currants  from  the  liquor,  and 
spread  on  dishes  to  dry.  Dry  them  in  the  oven. 
Use  the  liquor  for  jelly. 

Savory  Biscuits.— Have  the  weight  of  nine 
eggs  of  sugar  in  a  bowl,  which  put  in  a  jar  of 
hot  pater,  weigh  the  same  weight  of  flour, 
which  sift  through  a  wire  sieve  upon  paper; 
break  the  eggs  into  a  bowl,  and  proceed  as  di- 
rected for  sponge  cake,  then  with  a  paper  fun- 
nel or  bag,  with  a  tin  pipe  made  for  that  pur- 
poso,  lay  it  out  upon  papers  into  biscuits  three 
inches  in  length,  and  the  thickness  of  your  lit- 
tle finger,  sift  sugar  over,  shaking  oil'  nil  that, 
docs  not  adhere  to  them;  place  them  upon  bak- 
ing sheets,  and  bake  in  rather  a  warm  oven  of 
a  brownish  yellow  color.  When  done,  and 
cold,  detach  them  from  the  paper  by  wetting 
it  on  the  back.  Place  them  a  short  time  to 
dry. 


The  "Mad  Itch"  of  Cattle. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Veterinarian,  of  Lon- 
don, (Eng.)  writes  as  follows  from  Galena,  Illi- 
nois, with  regard  to  the  cause  and  cure  of  the 
"Mai  Itch,  a  disease  which  is  causing  much 
loss  to  farmers  in  that  region : 

It  occurs  only  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when 
the  farmers  commence  cutting  the  Indian  corn. 
The  common  practice  is  to  go  through  the  corn 
as  it  stands  in  the  field  and  husk  it,  leaving  the 
small  ears  on  the  stalk.  The  cattle  are  then 
either  turned  into  the  field  or  the  stalks  are  cut 
and  hauled  into  the  pasture,  when  both  cattle 
and  hogs  are  allowed  to  feed  on  them.  Now  it 
generally  happens  that  at  this  season  of  the 
year  the  pastures  are  very  bare,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  animals  feed  greedily,  and  live  ex- 
clusively on  this  kind  of  fodder.  In  about  eight 
or  ten  days  from  this  time  the  disease  makes  its 
appearance. 

The  first  indication  of  any  disturbance  to 
health  is  diarrhoea,  accompanied  with  symp- 
toms common  to  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  but  as  these  are  generally  not  of  a  seri- 
ous kind,  they  often  pass  almost  unheeded. 
The  next  symptom  which  is  observed  is,  that 
the  beast  commences  to  violently  rub  its  head 
or  sides  of  the  face  against  any  convenient 
thing  for  the  purpose.  This  peculiar  irritation 
about  the  head  is  associated  with  more  or  less 
cerebral  disturbance.  It  has  singularly  hap- 
pened that  in  the  cases  which  have  come  under 
my  notice  this  irritation  was  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  left  side  of  the  face  and  under 
jaw.  The  rubbing  of  the  part  increases  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  face  is  soon  denuded  not  only 
of  hair  but  of  large  patches  of  skin,  and  the 
head  becomes  a  shapeless  mass.  At  no  period 
of  the  disease,  however,  is  the  animal  delirious. 
As  might  be  expected,  spasmodic  twitchings  of 
the  muscles,  principally  of  the  head  and  neck, 
are  associated  with  this  state  of  things.  These 
with  other  concomitant  symptoms  increase  un- 
til the  animal  becomes  worn  out,  and  dies,  not 
unfrequontly  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours. 

As  yet  I  have  only  had  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing one  post  mortem,  examination,  and  in  this 
case  the  carcase  had  been  greatly  torn  and 
partly  devoured  by  hogs.  I  found  the  first  and 
second  stomachs  but  little  affected;  the  third, 
however,  was  much  inflamed  and  presented  ap- 
pearances akin  to  those  of  "fardel  bound." 
The  fourth  stomach  and  the  whole  of  the  intes- 
tines were  extensively  inflamed.  They  con- 
tained few  or  no  f:eces,  as  we  might  have  ex- 
pected from  the  state  of  the  bowels  from  the  out- 
set of  the  disease.  My  observations  have  also 
been  limited  to  one  outbreak  only,  on  a  farm 
some  distance  from  here  in  Wisconsin.  At  the 
time  I  was  consulted,  out  of  a  herd  of  about 
twenty  animals,  nine  had  died.  I  suggested 
that  the  still  unaffected  animals  shouhl  be  re- 
moved to  a  very  bare  pasture  and  fed  sparingly 
on  light,  easily  digestible  food.  I  also  gave 
them  a  smart  dose  of  cathartic  medicine.  Only 
one  other  animal  was  lost. 

There  are  various  opinions  among  the  farm- 
ers as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Some  hold 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  cattle  feeding  with  the 
hogs,  and  thus  taking  into  their  stomachs  por- 
tions of  the  fodder  with  the  saliva  of  these  an- 
imals mixed  with  it. 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  given  you  a  very  im- 
perfect description  of  the  disease,  but  probably 
you  are  already  familiar  with  it,  and  if  so,  your 
opinion  of  its  nature  would  be  of  value. 

The  Veterinarian  expresses  no  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  above,  but  simply  asks  for  further 
information  from  those  who  have  met  with  the 
disease  in  the  course  of  their  experience. 

How   to   Educate    Animals. 

[Translated  from  the  Bulletin  de  Paris.] 
To  educate  an  animal  is  not  to  force  its 
nature,  but  to  tame  and  direct  it,  so  as  to  make 
it  fit  for  the  servics  or  the  society  of  man.  This 
is  not  a  very  difficult  task  for  one  who  knows 
how  te>  go  about  it.  Most  animals  are  drawn 
toward  man,  whose  superiority  they  recognize 
by  instinct,  whom  they  are  proud  to  please, 
whose  love  is  agreeable,  and  whose  protection 
is  advantageous  to  them.  But  before  these  re- 
lations are  established,  there  is  an  e>bstacle  to 
be  conciuered — the  distrust  natural  te)  the  lower 
animals.  The  first  step  to  be  taken,  thou,  is 
to  secure  the  pupil's  confidence. 

Unhappily  many  do  just  the  contrary  of 
what  is  necessary  to  secure  this  end.  Some 
brutal  men  know  only  how  to  maltreat  their 
animals,  which  do  not  obey  because  they  elo 
not  understand;  other  men  make  playthings  of 
them;  and  others  fatiguo  them  with  importu- 
nate caresses.  Do  none  of  these  things.  What 
an  animal  demands  is  security.  Never  harm 
him,  and  you  will  have  his  confidence. 

When  your  first  relations  are  established,  be 
will  come  to  be  caressed  of  his  own  accord. 
Always  be  careful  of  him,  but  without  fei  1  ■  1 . 
ness  or  importunity.  Never  tolerate  a  vicious 
act;  never  allow  yourself  to  be  defied ;  but  be  in 
dulgent  for  unintentional  disobedience,  or  for 
any  damage  elone  unintentionally.  In  these 
last  cases  content  yourself  with  making  the 
animal  understand  wherein  he  is  wrong  with- 
out   too  much    severity.    Well  doing  should 


always  be  rewarded  with  a  caress.  In  habit- 
ual intercourse,  be  affectionate  if  you  will,  but 
first  be  reasonable.  Do  not  be  lavish  of  oa- 
resses;  make  them  less  frequent;  but  let  your 
rule  be  gentle,  peaceable,  and  just. 

Violence  andblows  are  bad  means  of  education 
for  animals,  as  well  as  men.  Force  makesitself 
obeyed,  but  only  on  condition  of  continual 
action;  a  sad  condition!  It  sometimes  happens 
that  elespair  revolts  against  even  force;  we  often 
see  this  in  the  case  of  the  ass,  sometimes  in  that 
of  the  horse.  Besides,  in  making  yourself 
obeyed  by  outward  force,  you  drive  from  the 
animal  all  spontaneous  action,  his  grace,  his 
amiability,  his  ardor  toobey  you;  without  count- 
ing that,  in  using  this  means,  you  reserve  for 
yourself  an  extreme  resource  for  extreme 
cruelty.  Look  at  the  facts.  Your  poor  asses 
are  unmercifully  beaten,  and  are  stubborn. 
Your  cruel  teamsters  overwhelm  their  horses 
with  blows,  and  oftentimes  can  scarcely  govern 
them;  the  Arabs  caress  theirs,  talk  to  them, 
live  with  them,  and  do  with  them  whatever 
they  wish.  For  my  part,  in  my  relation  with 
animals,  I  always  make  it  an  amusing  study  to 
obtain  their  obedience  with  the  least  possible 
expense . 
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have  a  new  way  of  treating  the  broken 

horses  which  ought  to  be  generally 
A  valuable  horse  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
leg  broken  some  time  since.  The  leg 
by  an  experienced  surgeon,  and  was 
thickly  with  plaster.     When  the  plas- 

"  or  hardened,  it  kept  the  limb  as  im- 
as  if  it  had  been  made  of  iron.     Thus 

a  broken  leg,  it  is  asserted,  will  knit 
in  a  brief  time  aud  become  as  good  as 


Straw  Compost. 


A  law  of  Sweden  prohibits  the  removal 
or  sale  of  straw  from  property  of  the  crown 
under  any  conditions  except  by  especial 
permission.  Hence  large  amounts  of  this 
material  have  collected,  and  its  utili- 
zation for  agriculture  has  become  a  ques- 
tion of  considerable  importance.  A  num- 
ber of  experiments  had  been  made  without 
satisfactory  result  until,  by  order  of  the 
King,  in  1870,  new  trials  were  undertaken 
at  Bergshamra.  These,  according  to  Prof. 
Bergstrand,  have  been  attended  with  suc- 
cess. The  straw  was  thrown  into  heaps,  6 
to  8  feet  high,  well  moistened  with  water 
in  which  rape  oil  cakes  had  been  dissolved 
(manure waterwould have  beenjust  asgood 
but  was  not  obtainable) ,  and  covered  with 
earth  to  a  depth  of  4  or  5  inches.  After  a 
month  the  straw  was  turned,  again  moist- 
ened, and  left  until  apparently  in  proper 
condition  to  be  used  as  compost.  From 
30  loads  of  straw  and  3  cwt.  rape  oilcakes, 
after  2%  months,  about  30  loads  of  com- 
post, the  value  and  properties  of  which 
were  determined  by  chemiealanalysis.  The 
following  gives  a  comrjarative  view  of 
the  composition  of  straw  compost  and  of 
ordinary  stall  compost: 

Straw  Compost.  Stall  Compost. 

Water 74.36  79.30 

Organic  SubstanceB 15.63  14.01 

Ashes 10.01  6.C9 

100.00  100.00 

Nitrogen 0  23  0.41 

Phosphoric  Acid 0.10  0 .20 

Potash 0.17  0.50 

The  result  of  the  chemical  investigations 
lead  to  the  proposition  to  add  to  about  15 
loads  of  compost  1  cwt.  superphosphate 
(of  12  per  ct.)  and  1  cwt.  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  This  would  make  a  manure  as 
good  as,  and  in  some  respects  better  than, 
good  stall  compost. 

Astronomical  Observatory. — The  Truckee 
Republican  is  informed  that  Professor  Davidson 
has  determined  upon  Pollard's  Peak,  Summit 
Station,  as  the  proper  place  for  the  National 
Observatory.  "  This  peak  is  located  less  than 
a  half  mile  from  Summit  Station,  which  is 
7,042  feet  above  the  sea  level,  anel  the  highest 
point  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  Castle 
Peak,  seven  miles  from  the  Summit,  was  exam- 
ined by  Professor  Davidson  with  the  view  of 
making  it  the  place  for  the  observatory,  but 
the  atmosphere  from  that  peak  was  found  to 
be  too  hazy,  and  the  mountain  itself  too  diffi- 
cult of  access  to  make  it  a  desirable  place  for 
astronomical,  barometical  and  atmospherical 
ejbse'rvations.  Castle  Peak  has  the  advantage 
in  altitude,  as  it  is  9,704  feet  above  sea  level, 
or  1,964  feet  higher  than  Pollard's  Peak.  The 
latter,  however,  is  easily  accessible,  be'iug  less 
than  half  a  mile  from  the)  railroad,  and  the  at- 
mosphere from  its  summit  is  remarkably  clear, 
and  for  this  latter  reason  it  has  been  selected 
by  Professor  Davidson,    An  appropriation  of 

.11,(11)0  has  been  made  by  Congress  for  the 
erection  of  the  necessary  buildings,  purchase 
of  tele:  oope  and  other  necessary  instruments. 
The  telescope  to  be  used  will  be  the  second  in 
size  of  any  in  the  United  States.  Once  estab- 
lished; the  observatory  will  be  a  permanent 
fixture,  and  will  receive  an  annual  appropria- 
tion from  Congress  of  from  $25,000  to  $50,- 
000." 
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[September  7,  1872. 


A  Country  Home. 

We  took  occasion  last  week  to  make  a  short 
visit  to  our  old  friend,  Mr.  John  Eckley,  who 
resides  on  the  south  bank  of  Carquinez  straits, 
about  four  miles  below  Martinez,  in  Contra 
Costa  county.  Mr.  Eckley  possesses  a  tract  of 
about  400  acres  of  good,  though  hilly  land,  and 
intends  raising  fine  stock  upon  it.  As  a  loca- 
tion for  one  with  a  taste  for  both  nautical  and 
agricultural  pursuits,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
we  have  seen  on  the  bay  shore.  In  the  center 
of  a  little  sort  of  valley,  which  slopes  to  the 
beach,  a  fine  dwelling  house  has  been  erected, 
such  a  house  as  we  seldom  see  on  a  California 
farm.  The  cellar,  cool  and  airy,  is  devoted  to 
the  dairy  department;  the  first  and  second 
stories  to  domestic  purposes;  and  the  half  story 
above,  surmounted  by  a  turret  admitting  light 
through  the  roof,  is  used  by  our  friend  as  a  bill- 
iard room,  picture  gallery,  etc.  By  the  water- 
side are  three  small  houses,  one  built  specially 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  ducks  and  geese, 
which  are  numerous;  one  used  by'the  men  for 
sleeping  apartments;  and  one  for  the  boats  and 
appurtenances.  The  latter  is  also  used  ;isa  paint, 
carpenter  shop,  etc.,  where  all  sorts  of  tools  re- 
quired on  the  farm  are  kept  in  readiness  for  use. 
In  front  of  this,  is  a  small  but  substantial 
wharf,  alongside  of  which  lies  Mr.  Eckley's  fast 
and  well-known  yacht,  the  "Emerald,"  the 
chief  of  the  San  Francisco  yacht  fleet.  She 
lies  in  a  snug,  quiet  harbor,  which  would  be  the 
delight  of  any  yachtsman,  and  looks  as  neat  as 
a  pin  at  all  times,  being  kept  in  perfect  order. 

Back  of  the  residence,  and  to  the  left  looking 
from  the  beach,  a  fine  substantial  two-story 
barn  40x60,  is  being  built;  and  back  of  that 
again  are  the  stables,  pig-pen,  cow-yard,  etc. 
On  the  hill  beside  the  house  a  large  space  is 
fenced  off  as  a  range  for  the  chickens  and  con- 
tains a  neat  hennery,  with  all  conveniencies. 
On  the  premises  is  a  sort  of  miniature  "hen- 
parlor,"  larger  than  an  ordinary  coop,  which  is 
enclosed  by  glass  and  is  intended  as  a  sort  of 
hospital  for  sick  chickens  and  a  place  for  them 
to  rear  their  young  ones  in  during  the  winter. 
Mr.  Eckley  has  quite  a  number  of  hens  and 
roosters,  all  of  fancy  breeds,  and  doing  well. 

He  has  laid  out  a  vineyard  on  a  side-hill  near 
by,  obtaining  his  cuttings  from  Dr.  Strentzel's 
well-known  vineyard  at  Martinez.  He  has  set 
out  plants,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  all  descrip- 
tions and  all  of  the  best  quality  to  be  obtained. 
He  takes  the  sensible  ground  that  it  is  very  lit- 
tle more  trouble  to  raise  fine  varieties  than  poor 
ones,  while  the  fruit  gives  much  better  satisfac- 
tion. "  We  had  the  pleasure  of  eating  some  vege- 
tables raised  from  seed  sent  by  us  last  spring. 
A  tank  has  been  put  in  half  way  up  the  canon 
back  of  the  house,  and  a  pipe  leading  from  there 
supplies  the  dwelling  and  furnishes  plenty  of 
water  for  irrigating  the  garden.  Among  other 
things  we  noticed  which  might  be  adopted  with 
benefit  by  some  of  our  California  farmers, 
was  a  heap  in  the  yard  in  which  all  vege- 
table matter,  etc.,  which  would  make  manure, 
was  thrown.  Everything  available  for  this  pur- 
pose, instead  of  being  thrown  away  is  placed  in 
this  heap  and  is  used  on  the  garden  as  occasion 
requires.  The  conveniences  for  carrying  on  the 
farm  are  all  good,  and  some  of  our  more  experi- 
enced farmers  might  well  copy  after  Mr.  Eck- 
ley's example  in  fixing  up  his  farm  as  if  he  in- 
tended it  for  a  home  instead  of  a  stopping 
place.  Although  he  has  only  resided  their  18 
months,  the  place  looks  older  now  than  many 
farms  which  have  been  settled  upon  for  years. 
When  Mr.  Eckley  bought  the  place,  which 
then  had  no  "improvements"  upon  it,  he  took 
the  stock  also.  He  is  fast  replacing  them  with 
fine  cattle  of  good  breeds  and  intends  having  a 
fancy  dairy.  Among  what  he  has  now  are  a 
number  of  Devons,  and  he  recently  ,  imported  a 
Jersey  bull,  two  heifers,  and  a  cow  at  a  cost  of 
$500  each.  They  are  splendid  animals,  and  Mr. 
Eckley  is  justly  proud  of  possessing  them.  We 
wish  more  of  our  California  farmers  and  dairy- 
men would  follow  his  example  of  breeding  pure 
stock  only,  and  having  what  they  do  have  of 
good  quality,  if  they  have  less  of  them.  What 
we  need  particularly  in  this  country  is  a  class  of 
men  who  go  to  work  as  if  they  meant  to  stay 
here,  and  beautify  their  homes  accordingly, 
making  everything  convenient,  not  only  for 
themselves  and  their  men,  but  for   the  "women 


Our  Distinguished  Visitor. 

On  Monday  last  our  office  was  honored  by 
the  presence  of  Pr.or.  Louis  Aqassiz.  His  plain 
and  cordial  address  more  than  delighted  us, 
while  his  words  of  commendation  for  the  indus- 
trial and  progressive  interests  our  journals  rep- 
resent gave  us  special  encouragement.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  quite  surprised  at  the  substan- 
tial appearance  of  our  city,  alluding  to  our 
fine  structures  as  being  devoid  of  patch- 
work, but  of  artistic  and  solid  workmanship. 
We  hope  his  physical  strength,  by  a  little 
rest  in  our  bracing  climate,  will  be  wholly 
restored,  and  that  his  visit  may  be  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  one  to  himself,  as 
we  are  quite  sure  it  will  be  to  our  own  city  and 
to  the  world  of  science.  We  hope  he  will  hus- 
band his  strength  so  as  to  fully  complete  the 
great  work  that  he  has  been  gathering  in  his 
hands  for  fifty  busy  years.  He  expressed 
to  us  that  this  is  now  his  greatest  desire,  and 
we  but  express  the  sentiments  of  thousands 
when  we  pray  that  such  may  be  the  crowning 
glory  of  his  noble  life. 
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DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

I  The  prices  given  below  are  those  for  entire  consignments 
from  first  hands,  unless  otherwise  >pecitiyd.J 


folks"  also. 


San  Joaquin  Valley  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety.— We  are  in  receipt  of  a  complimentary 
ticket  to  the  Fair  of  this  Society. 

Santa  Clara  Fair. — Complimentary  ticket 
received.     Will  be  on  hand  if  possible.- 


San  Francisco,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  Sept.  5. 

FLOUK— The  interior  and  local  demand  is 
reported  good,  with  a  fair  inquiry  for  export. 
We  quote  prices  as  follows: 

Superfine,  $4.00@4.37%;  extra,  in  sacks,  of 
196  lbs.  $5.37%@$5.5l);  Oregon  brands,  $4.75 
(2)$5.25  in  sacks  of  196  lbs. 

WHEAT — The  market  has  been  active  at 
advanced  rates  Bince  our  last  review;  220,- 
000  centals  were  shipped  during  the  week. 
Sales  aggregate  75,000  sacks  fair  to  choice,  at 
$1.50  @$1.60.  The  range  for  shipping  grades 
is  $1.60,  and  choice  milling,  $1.55(^1.65  per  100 
pounds. 

The  latest  Liverpool  market  quotations  come 
through  at  12s.  9d.  per  cental. 

BARLEY — Market  steady.  Sales  embrace  10,- 
000  sacks,  at  *J1.06@l.lfi  for  new.  The  range 
at  close  is,  new  bay  1.12%@1.15;  coast  at  $1.05 
@$1.10. 

OATS — Market  is  steady.  Fair  and  choice 
white  are  quoted  at  $1.60(a;$1.75;  inferior  and 
dark  coast  $1.50@$1.55. 

CORN— Yellow  is  quotable  at  $1.65@175. 

CORNMEAL — Is  quotable  at  $2.0U(«  J2.76 
$  100  lbs.  from  the  mill. 

BUCKWHEAT— Is  quiet  at  $1.75  per  100  fcs. 

RYE— Is  quiet  at  $1.90@1.95  per  100  lbs. 

STRAW—  Quotable  at  $6@7.86  per  ton  for 
cargo  lots. 

BRAN— Has  advanced  to  $20  per  ton  from  the 
mill. 

MIDDLINGS— For  feed,  are  $25.00(j!$27.50 
per  ton  from  mills;  fine,  $30. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL— Is  selling  at  $30  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

HAY — Receipts  have  been  pretty  free  during 
the  week.  Cnoice  wheat  is  in  demand  at 
$16  per  ton,  quotable  at  close  at  $8(s^^l6. 

HONEY— In  the  comb  is  selling  at  10@15; 
do.  strained,  12%@15c.  per  lb.  Best  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Diego  18(«  20e 


POTATOES— There  has  been  a  pretty  fair 
demand  this  week,  and  free  supplies. 
Sales  of  Mission  at  $1.50@1.55;  Peachblow 
$1.60@$1.62^;HalfmoonBav$1.55(5;$1.65per 
100  lbs.;  Carolina,  $1.87%@1.25  per  100  His. 

WOOL. — The  market  continues  dull.  Sales 
of  100,000  fts.  at  li@18c.  mostly  Fall;  Spring  is 
neglected  and  nominal  at  20@35c.  for  burry 
and  light  clean. 
TALLOW— Good  quality  of  Cal.  8@8%c. 
SEEDS— Flax  3c;  Canary,  4^@5c.  Mus- 
tard, 4@5c.  per  lb. 

PROVISIONS— California  Bacon  12VJ@14c 
per  lb.;  Oregon,  13%(oil4_-  Eastern  do.  12@13 
for  clear  ana  i4(ajio  for  sugar-cured  Break- 
fast;Cal.  Hams  13@14;  Eastern  do,  17Vi@18^c; 
California  Smoked  Beef,  13%@14c.  per  lb. 

BEANS — The  following  are  jobbing  rates: 
Pea  $3.75@4.00;  small  White  $3.75@4.00  ; 
Small  Butter  $3.25;  large   $3.75. 

NUTS— California  Almonds,  8@10c.  for. 
hard  and  18@25  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  6c 
Pecan,  20c  %}  ft>.;  Hickory,  12c;  Brazil,  15c; 
Chili  Walnuts,  15c;  French  Almonds,  25  @ 
30c;  Princess  Almonds,  35@40c ;  Cocoanuts, 
$7.00  per  100. 

FRESH  MEAT— We  quote  slaughterer's  rates 
as   follows: — 

BEEF— American,    1st    quality,   7@8  $  lb. 
do.  2d  quality  6(o  7  pi  IK;  do.  3d  do.  3@5c 
VEAL— Quotable  at  7@llc 
LAMB— 8@9c. 

MUTTON— Quiet  at  7c  #  ft>. 
PORK — Undressed   grain-fed  is  quotable  at 

Jo.  dressed,  grain-fed,  8@9c  per  ft). 
POULTRY— Live  Turkeys,  25c.  '$  ft>.; 
dressed,  27c.  per  lb.;  Hens  S9.00@9.50; 
Roosters,  $6.00©7.50  per  dozen  ;  Spring 
Chickens,  $3.75(0*4.00  ;  Ducks,  tame,  $7.00© 
$8.00  perdoz.;  Geese, $12(a  15  %)  dozen. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— Fresh  California  But- 
ter, common  to  good  in  rolls,  is  steady 
at  37%(5'42%c.,  and  45c for  extra.  New  firkin 
is  quotable  at  25@30c.;  pickled,  32%(g.35c; 
Eastern     firkin  18(«,27%c 

CHBESE-New  California,  10@14c;  Eastern 
at  14@16c  1$,  lb. 

Eoos — California  fresh,  are  55@57^c,  East- 
ern, S7%@32%c.  per  doz. 

LARD— California  12%@13;  Oregon,  none 
in  market.  Eastern  in  cases  14@14%c;  do 
in  tcs.  ll%@12c;  in  kegs,  12@13c.  per  lb. 

HIDES— Sales  for  the  week  emprise  1,480 
Cal.  dry  at  17®17%C.,  and  1,370  salted  at  8(»9. 

FRUIT  MARKET. 
Tah'i  Oranges, M    -10    &    45 

Limes.  [111 12    (5)    IS 

Au'ln  Lemons, M    —    (y)      6 
Sicily  do..  In....     16    (a)    18 
15ananas.lt*  bncb.2  60 
Pineapples,^)  dz.U  00    (<j>7  00 
Apples.Eat'g.hx.l  00 
Apples. Cook'g.  b    50    (a)    75 
Pears.Bartl't.bx.l  26 
Pears.  Beekela..l  00    i»l  50 
Pears,  Cooking..    50    @    75 
Peaches. Choice. .1  29 
fetiches.  Cumm.    75    C<<>1  00 
Apricots,  *  lb...       I 
Nectarine*,  bx.,1  25    (tj/1  60 
German  Prunes,      5    (a,      6 
Huhksi  nPi  ones,      4    @      6 

ymnces,  bx 1  00    5  1  -JS 

Plums,  Choice. 1  50    (»2  (0 

DRIED  FRUIT. 

Apples.  $  ft 7    ta  8    iPitted.do  $  lb 18    (§20 

Pears,  IBB) 8    (g>  9      Kai.iin-.  ^  Bi 5    Sl5 

Peaches,*  ft 8    (a)  9     Black  Figs,  V  B>....    6   (<v  8 

prlcois,  »  lb —       —        White,    do    15    uu 

It 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 


Butter,  Cal  fr.ft 
do  Oregon,  ft.. 

Honey.  $  ft 

Cheese,  V  * 

Ekks.  perdoz... 
Lard,  fi  ft. 


Thcbsday  Nook,  Sept 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
50    «    55    I Flour  ska,  or.... 

«  do  Hlf 

Potato  (J'yBairi. 

Second-hnddo 

Deer  Skins,))  ft. 

Sheep  sks,  wl  on 

plain. 

each. 


18    ®  28 

20    @  JO 

45    «  65 

18    8  M    ,- 

SuKar,  cr.,  7S  ft.l  00    ®  ISheepsks.pl 

jfrown.do.Vft      9    (d)  12'v  Goat skins.ea 

Beet,  do 12    a 

Sugar,  Man.  ft.    20    (g> 

Plums,  dried,  ft.     15    (g»  30 

Peaches,  dried,  *    20    @  3D 

Wool  Sacks,  new    71H*@  75 

Second-hnddo    82*-~Q  85 
Wheat-sks,  22x36    1SSO 


Dry  Cal.  Hides. 
Salted 


do.. 


Dry  Mex.  Hides. 

lite  ' 


Salted       do. 

Codrish.  dry,  ft. . 

Live  Oak  Wood. 

Tallow 6Jt«      8 

PRODUCE,  ETC. 

Flour,  ex.  Tbbl..6  DO    ®6  25    IBarley.cwt 150    <*1  K5 

Superfine,  do. 6  00    @  Beans,  cwt 4  00    05  00 

Corn  Meal.100  ft.3  00    @3  50    iDry  Lima  Beans  %*  ft  8 

W  heat,  *  100  fts.2  40    @2  60    IHay,   *  ton  .   ..17  00  «25  00 

Oats,  *  100  fts...l  60    @l  75     I  Potatoes  VJctl  ..1  50c  « 2  00 

FRUITS,   VEGETABLES,   ETC. 

Apricots,  ft — 

Pine  Apples,  t. ..    — 
Bananas. ^doz..    — 

Oantelenni in 

Watermrlons  ...    25 


S3    &1  25 


U 


Plu!:is, Common.    60    @1  00 

Fi(t» 5    eg      6 

('rati  Apples,  lit..  2  (gj  3 
BtnwbVB.otaat.4M  (a;6  00 
Blacklierries  ft..,  6  (g*  7 
Ku'pb'-rries,  ft..  —  (g)  — 
Cantaleupes,  dz  2B 
Waterm  fns,10!i.5  00  (u.10  00 
Grapes.  Mis-ion.      2    (g» 

Cnasselas 2S® 

BIk  Malvoi-iu.      3 

Hose  of  Peru.. 

H  k  Hamburg. 

Black  Prince.. 

Muscat  of  Al*r 

Flame  Tokay  .. 

Black  Morocco 

Wine  Grapes.. 


Plums,*  ft 5    ®  7 

VEOBTABLE8. 


Cabbase,  *  ft  .... 

liarlic,  V  ft 

Rhubarb*  ft 

Green  Peaa 

Sweet  Peaa 

Green  Corn  *  doz. . 

M.irrowiat    DQBMb 

per  ton 


..    ,S@        Cucumbers  *  box 60@  75 

B  4  Summer  S(|sli,^jp  box  75  @  — 
..  —  §•—  Tomatoes  river*  bx.  50(4  60 
..  liim  3  Tuma/oie,  bay.*  bx.  75*3,125 
..    —    —     Sirlni;  Brans, *ft  ...  lkfa)  2 

8  ®10      El-r  Plant i  <<a  ]>i 

Peppeia 2  @  3c 

—  &    —  Okra 3  <a*(  4 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 
AGRICULTUKAL  IMPLEMENTS— Stocks 
are  in  good  supply  and  prices  unchanged. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING— Prices  are  as  fol- 
lows: Standard  Wheat  bags  are  jobbing  at  19 
@19%c  for  hand  sewed,  and  15(5)18%  for  ma- 
chine sewed;  Flour  sacks  9%@9%c  for  qrs.  and 
13%@14%c  for  hlfs.  Standard  Gunnies  are 
jobbing  at  20(a).21c;  Wool  72V,@80c  Barley 
sacks  17%@19  Hessians,  40-inch  goods,  12%c. 
per  yard. 

COFFEE— Costa  Rica  20^c;  Guatemala  18c. 
•Java  23c;  Manilla,  18%;  Rio  19%@20; 
Ground  Coffee  in  cases  30c;  Chiccory,  12%. 

SPICES— Allspice  14@15c.  Cloves  16@17o. 
Cassia35@36c  Nutmegs $1.00@.$1. 10.  Whole 
Pepper  20c  GroundSpices — Allspice  $1.00^ 
doz.;  Cassia  $1.50;  Cloves  51.12%;  Mustard 
$1.50;  Ginger  and  Pepper,  each  $1.00@1.12  ^ 
doz.;  Mace  $1.50  ^  lb.;  Ginger  15c  $  lb. 

PAPER, — California  Straw  Wrapping,  sells  at 
$1.40,  Eastern  $1.50@1.75  $  ream.  Manilla 
12%@13%  for  California  made,  and  15c  for 
Eastern  made. 

PAINTS— Standard  White  Lead  10@12%c; 
Whitening,  2c ;  Chalk  2%c;  Paris  White  3c ; 
Ochre,  3%c;  Venetian  Red,  3c;  Red  lead, 
ll%c;  Litharge,  lie.  $  S>. 

RICE— Sales  of  China  No.  1  at  6y,@6*;c.  and 
No.  2 at  6@6%o.  $  lb;  Siam.quotable  at  5%@ 
6%c  in    mats;  Hawaiian,  10(ai,10%c  per  lb. 

SUGAR— We  quote  Cal.  Cube  at  13%c;  Cir- 
cle A  Crushed,  13c,  and  Granulated  12%c; 
Golden  C.  1  lc; Extra  Golden C.  ll%c;Hawaiian 
8@llc  as  extremes  $}  fc. 

SYRUP — Prices  may  be  given  as  follows: 
47%c  in  bbls,  50c  inhf  bbls,  and  55c  in  kegs. 

SALT— California  Bay  sells  at  $G(a}$14; 
Carmen  Island,  in  bulk,  $14@15;  Fine  Liver- 
pool, $23.50  $  ton  ;  coarse,  $18@19. 

TEA — We  quote  as  follows  for  bulk  descrip- 
tions: Amoys  —  Common  to  fair,  30^ 
45c;  superior  to  fine,  55@G5c;  extra 
line,  75@85e.  Foochows — Common  to  fair, 
.;  superior  to  fine,  50@60c;  extra  fine, 
75c  Souchong  and  Congou — Common  to  fair, 
35@45c ;  superior  to  fine,  50(2>60c :  extra  fine, 
75c.  Japans — Common  to  fair,  30@35c. ;  su- 
perior to  fine,  40@45c ;  extra  fine  to  finest,  55 
@75c.  V,  tt>. 


rnirlons  . .. 
Cal.  \Valnnt8-Ib. 
Cranberries.  ^  g 
Strawberries,  lb 
Kaepberr.es.  lb.. 
Cranberries,  O.Ti 
Gooseberries*  — 

Cherries.  ^  lb...  — 
Oranges,^  doz..  00 
Lemons,  p>  doz..l  (K) 
Limes,  per  IW...2  W 
Figs,  fresh,  %4  lb.  1U 
Asparagus,  wh.*  — 
ArtichokeB,  doz.  50 
Brussel's  sprts,  *      3 

Beets,  $  doz 

Potatoes,Xew$tt>   2    ( 
Potatoes,  sweet,*  i 

Broccoli,  ^  doz..l  AO    i 
Caulillower,  +  . .  1!4 

Cabbage,  >*  doz.. 1  00 
Carrots,  V  doz...    15 

POULTRY.   GAME.  FISH,  MEATS 
Chickens,  apiece    76    &\  00 
Turkeys,  ^  lb..      30    1&    35 
Ducks,  wild,  f*  p  (<jj 

Tame,  do 1  00    (q*l  25 

Teal,  V  doz —    @    — 

Geese,  wild,  pair  (a) 

Tame,  "#  pair. .3  00    ($4  00 

Hens,  each 76    (g>l  25 

Snipet  V  doz... .  (!ii 


n 


Celery, V  doz.... 

Cucumbers,*....  — 

Tomatoes,  p  lb..  5 

Cress.  %*  doz  bun  20 

Dried  Herbs,  b'h  25 

tiarlics H 


Green  Peas, 

Green  Corn, 

Lettuce,  ^  doz.. 
MuhlirfM.nis,  "f  fe 
Hor>e radish. «*  lb 
Okra,  dried.  *ih  lb 
Pumpkins.  ^  $>■ 
Parsnips,  tbnehs 

Parsley 

Pickles, V  gal... 
Rhubarb,  "$  tt>.. 
Radishes,  t  buns 
Summer  Squash 

Marrowfat,  do. 

Hubbard,  do.. 
Dry  Lima,shl... 
Spinage.  f*  bskt. 
Salsify,  *  bunch 
Turnips, "J*  doz.. 


English,  do 

Quails,  %4  doz  ...  m 
Pigeons,  dom.do3  00  to- 
Wild,  do 2  00  @ 

Hares,   each    ...    —  @ 

Rabbits,   tamei..  25  to 


Wild,  do 

Beef,  tend 

Corned 


i  d£.l 


Lift.. 

Smoked,  &  lb  . 
Pork,  rib,  etCy  lb 

(  hops.  do.  "&  lb 
Veal.  %  lb 

Outlet,  do 

Mutton    chops,* 

Leg, «  lb 

Lamb.fc  tt. 

Tongues,  beef,  ea 
Tongues, 


Hams,  Cal,  "&  lb. 
Hams,  Cross   s  c 


Choice  D'ffield  —  to 

Whittaker's  ..  —  9 

Johnson's  Or. .  —  (g) 

Klounder,  ¥  tt»--  9 

Salmon,  r!  lb 6  <£ 

Smoked,  new,*  6  to 

Pickled.  «*  lb..  6  to 

Rock  Cod,  V  lb..  6  g 

Perch,  s  water,  lb  8  to 

Fresh  water, lb  —  (£9 

Lake  Big.  Trout*  —  <$ 

SmeltoJargeltlb  8  to 

Small  do 8  to 

Silver  Smelts...  15  @ 

Soles,  %t  lb 25  {& 

Herring,  fresh..  fat 

Sm'kd,  per  100  — 

Tomcod,$  lb....  25 

Terrapin,  ^  doz.4  00 
Maokerol.  p'k.ea 

Fresh,  do B 

Sea  Bass,  %1  lb. . .  — 

Halibut — 

Sturgeon,"^  lb..  4 


Wl  00 

w 

&  10 

<4  — 

i  .-.I 


Oysters,  W1U0...1  00  al  2.5 

Cbesp.  ¥  doz..l  so  H'i  00 

Turhot 30  (a,    15 

Crab*  »  doz....l  00 


Soft   Shell. 

Sbnii)  pa 

Prawns. 

Sardines 

1  Per  gallon. 


-AM 

10    ;a 

1 


M)    SO 
«    - 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 


PRICES  FOR   INVOICE? . 

fobbing  price*  rvltfrom  Un  loji/lfen  par  cent,  higher  than  the 
/oltotcinff  qvatatione. 

Thursday,  Sept.  5. 1872. 

Iron.— 

Scotch  Pic  Iron,  ¥  ton $60  00    @  6S  00 

White  Pig,  *  ton SO  00    tg>  »  00 

Refined  Bar,  bad  assortment.  ¥  Ik —  O4!*0  —    S 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  f*  lb —  OS    ®  —    .Vj 

Boiler,  No.  1  to  i —  OS*©  -  06 

Plate,  No.  5  to  9 —  Ob.'v*  —  07 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13 —  07'slg 

Sheet,  No.  14  to  20 —  07>*!fl> 

'Sheet,  No.  24  to  27 —  Otl    § 

HorseShoes 8  00    g) 

Nail  Rod 10 

Norway  Iron 8 

Rolled  Iron S 

Other  Irons  for  Blacksmiths,  Miners,  etc.        S.'2@        t.'i 

Sheathing.*  tt) —  40  @  —  «S 

Sheathing.  Yellow     " —  28  ^  —  JO 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow —  12  HI  —  Vl<4 

Composition  Nails — 28         — 30 

Composition  Bolts —  28         —  30 

Plates,  Charcoal.  IX  f,  box 17  50    @ 

Plates,  I  C  Charcoal  1SS0 

Roofing  Plates 15  SO  16  — 

BancaTin.  Slabs.*  ft —  .5(1  —  55 

Steel.— English  Cast,*  ft —  18  —  20 

Drill 18  20 

FlatBar 18  20 

Plough  Points 175  4  00 

Russia  (for  mould  boards) 12'i  IS 

ytlCKBILVER.— *  ft —  65  •-  87>i 

^EAD.-Pig.  *  ft --OS*  —06 

Sheet —  10 

Pipe —    9  —10 

Bar 06X  -07 

ZlNC.-Sheets,  »  ft —  11  -  11X 

Borax.— Refined —  »  -  » 

Borax,  crude —    5 


Leather  Market  Report 

[Corrected  weekly  by  Dolllver  &  Bro.,  No.  109  Post  St.] 
San  Francisco.  Thursday.  Sept.  .5,  1872. 

Sole  Leather.— The  Eastern  market  is  higher,  and  some 
tanners  have  advanced  their  prices  here.  We  quote  as 
b  low: 

City  Tanned  Leather,  *  ft 26@29 

Santa  Cru/.  Leather,  *  ft 

Country  Leather,  *  ft 2.5(^28 

Stockton  Leather,  *  ft 26(0,29 

Frtnch  skins  continue  firm.  All  California  skins  ars 
scarce  and  brini;  full  prices. 

Jodot,  8  IU1..  perdoz  *60  00® 

Jodot,  11  to  19  Kil    perdoz 68  OOtg)  88  00 

Jodot,  second  choice.  II  to  15  Kil.*  doz. 56  00(4  75  00 

Lemome.  16  to  18  Kil  ,  *  doz  75  m»,(,  7;  Sfi 

Levin,  12  and  13  Kil     per  dos 68  OO19  70  00 

Cornellian,  16  to  19  Kil.,  per  doz 63  W 

Cornellian,  12  to  14  Kil.,  per  doz 60  UOtgi  m  00 

Ogerau  Calf,  *  doz 54  00(g) 

Simon,  1«  Kil..*  doz  65  00 

Simon,  20  Kil.  ft  doz 68  00 

Simon.  24  Kil.  *  doz 72  00 

Robert  Calf,  7  and  8  Krl 15  00A  40  00 

French  Kins,  *  ft 1(0*    1  JO 

California  Kip,  *  doz 60  00  to 80  00 

French  Sheep,  all  colors,  *  doz 15  00 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs,*  ft 115®    125 

Sheep  Roans  for  Topping,  all  colors,  *  doz 9  Otkgi  13  00 

Sheep  Roans  for  Limngs,  ft*  doz 5  S0<4  10  50 

California  Kussett  Sheep  Linings 17ft 

Best  Jodot  Ca  f  Boot  Legs,  *  pair S  25 

Good  French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  *  pair 4.50®    5  00 

French  Call  Boot  Legs.*  pair 4  00 

Harness  Leather,  *  ft 30a)    371* 

Fair  Bridle  leather,  *  doz 48  I" 

Skirting  Leather.  *  lb 34 

Welt  Leather,  *  doz SO  00(*  50  00 

liutf  Leather,  *  foot Iko,        21 

Wax  Side  Leather.  *  foot 2uu»       22 


For  Bronchial,  Asthmatic  and  Pulmonary 
Complaints  "Brown's  Bronchial  TuocnEs"  manifest 
remarkable  curative  properties. 


September  7,  1872.J 
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List   of  Officers  of  the   Agricultural 
Societies  of  California. 

State  Board  of  Agriculture.—  President— Chas. 
F.  Reed,  Grafton,  Yolo  County.  Directors — Coleman 
Younger,  San  Jose;  K.  8.  Carey,  Yolo;  Chas.  H.  Robs, 
Sacramento;  Wm.  Blanding,  San  Francisco;  E.J.Lewis, 
Tehama;  W.  P.  Coleman,  Sacramento;  C.  T.  Wheeler, 
Sacramento;  Robt.  Hamilton,  Sacramento;  Edgar  Mills, 
Sacramento.  Officers  of  the  Board— Recording  Secre- 
tary,  Robert  Beck,  P.  O.,  Sacramento;  Corresponding 
and  Traveling  Secretary,  I.  N.  Hoag,  Sacramento; 
Treasurer,  R.  T.  Brown,   Sacramento. 

Southern  District  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion— Los  Aneeles— -President — L.  J.  Rose,  Los 
Angeles;  Vice  Presidents— J.  A.  Johnston,  Santa  Barbara; 

A.  J.  Fisher,  San  Bernardino;  George  A.  Johnston,  San 
Diego;  Wm.  Baker,  Fort  Tejon;L.  H.  Titus,  Los  Angeles. 
Treasurer — J.  W.  Hillman,  Los  Angeles;  Secretary— J.  A. 
Fisher,  Los  Angeles;  Trustees— John  Reed,  F.  M.  Slaugh- 
ter, James  Thompson,  W.  F.  Edgar,  T.  D.  Mott,  J.  G. 
Downey,  J.  S.  Griffin,  Wm.  Ferguson,  O.  W.  Childs,  Los 
Angeles. 

Northern  District  Agricultural,  Horticul- 
tural and  Mechanical  Society. — President  S.  T. 
Brewster,  Marysville;  Secretary — J.  C.  Donly,  Marys- 
ville;  Treasurer— M.  Marcuse,  Marysville;  Vice  Presi- 
dents—D.  E.  Knight,  Marysville;  P.  Pumyea,  Marys- 
ville;  A.  W.  Johnston,  Marysville;  M.  C.  Duffrey,  Ma- 
rysville; Chas.  Kent,  Nevada;  John  Boggs,  Colusa;  E.  C. 
Singletary,  Colusa;  J.  R.  Nickerson,  Lincoln;  Harmon 
Bay,  Chico;  R.  E.  Garland,  Quincy;  Dan.  T.  Cole,  Brush 
Creek;  Thos.  Dean.  Yuba  City;  C.  F.  Reed,  Knight's 
Landing;  J.  B.  Frisby,  Suisun;  J.  B.  McDonald,  Ma'vlle. 

Santa  Clara  Agricultural  Society. — Presi- 
dent— W.  C.  Wil6on,  San  Jose;  Vice  Presidents — Cary 
Peebles,  San  Jose;  J.  P.  Sargent,  Gilroy;  Directors — Wm. 

B.  O'Donnell,  San  Jose;  S.  B.  Emerson,  Mountain  View; 
Treasurer— C.  T.  Ryland,  San  Jose  ;  Secretary — George 
Givens,  San  Jose. 

Sonoma  &  Marin  Agricultural  Society. — 
President— Lee  Ellsworth,  Petaluma;  Vice  Presidents— 

E.  Denman,  J.  A.  Rose,  Petaluma;  Treasurer— F.  W. 
Lougee,  Petaluma  ;  Secretary — I.  Grover,  Petaluma  ; 
Directors — H.  Median,  Petaluma;  G.  Watson,  San 
Rafael. 

Upper  Sacramento  Agricultural  Society. — 
President— Harman  Ray,  Chico;  Vice  Presidents — G.  C. 
Perkins,  Oroville;  G,  F.  Jones,  Chico  ;  Secretary— E. 
Hallell,  Chico;  Treasurer — C.  L.  Pond,  Chico;  Directors— 
D.  M.  Reavis,  S.  M.  Sproul,  Chico;  T.  L.  Daniels,  Oro- 
ville; R.  M.  Cochrun,  G.  F.  Nourse,  C.  A.  Miller,  G.  B. 
Cosby,  Chico;  J.  F.  Martin,  Dayton  ;  G.  W.  Colby,  J.  L. 
Rufee,  Noval;  M.  Biggs,  Hamilton;  Wm.  DeHaven, 
Chico;  H.  A.  Rawson,  Red  Bluff;  A.  G.  Townes,  J.  C. 
Tyler,  Tehama;  J.  Boggs,  Princeton  ;  George  Hoag,  Ja- 
cinto; H.  I.  Glenn,  Princeton;  J.  J.  Rule,  Shasta;  L.  M. 
Breed,  Susanville;  M.  B.  Bramford,  Quincy. 

Siskiyou  Co.  Agricultural  Society.— Presi- 
dent— William  McCjnnell,  Yreka;  Vice  President- Jas. 
Vance,  Yreka;  Secretary — J.  M.  Strauser,  Yreka;  Direc- 
tors—William Irwin,  Robert  Wixon,  Samuel  Magoffy,  L. 
Swan,  James  Quinn,  Yreka;  Jesse  Davis,  J.  W.  Evans, 
Little  Shasta  ;  David  Horn,  Fort  Jones;  George  Smith, 
Rough  &  Ready. 

Solano  and  Napa  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanic Arts  Society. — President— A.  M.  Stevenson, 
Vacaville;  Vice  Presidents— J.  B.  Carrington,  J.  L.Heald, 
Vallejo;  Nathan  Coombs,  Napa;  James  M.  Thomson, 
Suscol;  A.  C.  Palmer,  Calistoga;  M.  R.  Miller,  Pleasant 
Valley;  Secretary— John  M.  Gregory,  Vallejo;  Treasurer 
— J.  B.  Frisbie,  Vallejo. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Agricultural  Society. — 
President — J.  K.  Doake,  Stockton;  Vice  Presidents — D. 

F.  Douglass,  George  Worst,  Linden  ;  Secretary— H.  T. 
Compton,  Stockton  ;  Treasurer— T.  K.  Hook,  Stockton; 
Directors— J.  R.  W.Hitchcock, French Camp;W. D.Ash- 
ley, Stockton. 

Bay  District  Agricultural  Association. — 
President— J.  M.  Duncan,  San  Francisco  ;  Directors— 
S.  B.  Whipple,  J.  N.  Killup.  R.  F.  Morrow,  H.  R.  Covey, 

C.  S.  Crittenden,  William  Ware,  R.  A.  Finnigan,  Oscar 
Lewis,  S.  L.  Theller,  W.  Hendrickson,  J.  B.  Dorr,  San 
Francisco. 

Contra  Costa  Agricultural  Society.— Presi- 
dent, G.  P.  Loucks;  Vice-Presidents,  G.  M.  Bryant  and 
Chas.  E.  Howard;  Directors,  J.  H.  Hazeltine  and  Henry 
C.  Gallagher;  Secretaey,  O.  F.  Alley;  Treasurer,  S.  W. 
Johnson. 

Our   Agents. 

Oub  Fbiknds  can  do  much  In  aid  of  our  paper  and  the 
cause  of  practical  knowledge  and  science,  by  assisting 
Agents  in  their  labors  of  canvassing,  by  lending  their 
influence  and  encouraging  favors.  We  intend  to  send 
none  but  worthy  men. 

Frank  S.  CHAPra— California. 

Wm.  F.  Spencer— California. 

M.  S.  Senter— California  and  Oregon. 

C.  H.  Dwinelle— Special  Corresponding  Agent. 

I.  N.  Hoao— Sacramento,  General  Agent. 

F.  M.  Shaw— Southern  California. 

L.  P.  McCarty— California. 

Samuel  Cushman — Colorado  Territory. 

A.  0.  Knox,  City  Soliciting  and  Collecting  Agent. 


Send  us  Notice.— In  some  in9tances,  by  order  of  agents 
or  others,  we  have  continued  for  a  time  to  send  this  paper 
beyond  the  time  paid  for.  As  we  d<»  not  intend  to  send  it 
to  a  single  individual  who  does  not  wish  it,  we  earnestly  re- 
ouest  such  specially  treated  subsci  ibers,  who  may  not  wish 
the  paper,  \o  send  in  the  amount  of  arrearages  with  order 
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to  atop.  A  second  hint  will  not  be  necessary  if  you  pive  us 
your  poetoffice  address  with  your  name.  D  m't  rely  on  P. 
M.'s  to  notify  us.  We  cannot  find  the  name  on  our  large 
list  by  a  subscriber's  dimply  returning  tat;  paper  without 
the  town  or  ciiy  accompanying  his  name  upon  it.  Papers 
returned  are  not  so  sure  as  letters  to  reach  the  publishers' 
desk.  lanitjp 


We  will  change  the  address  of  any  subscriber  who 
requests  it,  fl^*  if  the  present  address  is  stated, 

A  Good  Binder  for  $1.50. 

Subscribers  for  this  journal  can  obtain  our  Patent 
Elastic  Newspaper  File  Holder  and  Binder  for$1.5C— 
containing  gilt  title  of  the  paper  on  the  cover.  It  pre- 
serves the  papers  completely  and  in  such  shape  thai 
they  may  be  quickly  fastened  and  retained  in  book  form 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  the  binder  (which  is  very 
durable?  used  continuously  for  subsequent  volumes. 
Post  paid,  25  eta.  extra.  It  can  be  used  for  Harper's 
Weekly  and  other  papers  of  similar  size.  If  not  entirely 
pleased,  purchasers  may  return  them  within  30  days. 
Just  the  thing  for  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  and  all 
who  wish  to  file  the  Press.  lambp 

A  Passing:  Pleasure! 

The  rarest  flowers  afford  us  but  a  passing  pleasure, 
their  gorgeous  colors  fade,  and  the  breath  that  yester- 
day was  so  sweet,  now  tells  but  of  decay;  fortunately 
in  Murray  &  Lanman's  Florida  Water  their  fragrance 
Is  preserved,  free  from  decay,  rich  and  refreshing  as 
when  blooming  on  the  stem.  667 


To  have  a  good  Shoe  made  upon  the  right 
principle,  buy  those  made  with  the  patent 
CABLE  SCREW  WIRE.  The  only  reliable 
oovering  for  the  foot  yet  found.    Try  them. 

Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  the  cel- 
ebrated SILVER-TIPPED  Boots  and  Shoes  are  sold  by 
the  million/for  parents  know  they  last  twice  as  long  as 
without  Tips.    Try  them.    For  sale  by  all  dealers.    * 


KIMOWLES'   PATENT  STEAM  PUMP. 


Extract     ±Vom      Official 


Keport     of    Mechanics'     Institute     Fair 
Francisco,      1871. 


of     San 


"  In  the  foregoing  trials  it  appears  that  the  most  efficient  Pump  on  exhibition  is  the  KNOWLES.  The  work- 
manship on  this  Pump  is  also  very  good.  We  would  therefore  recommend  that  this  Pump  receive  a  Silver  Medal 
(Diploma  awarded) .    Signed  by  the  Committee  : 


v!13-awbp 


G.  W.  DICKIE, 
CHAS.  R.  STEIGER, 


W.  EPPELSHEIMER, 


H.  B.  ANGELL, 
MELVILLE  ATWOOD." 


It  has  no  Cranks  or  Fly-Wheel,  and  has  no  dead  points  where  it  will  stop,  consequently  it 
is  always  ready  to  start  without  using  a  starting-bar,  and  does  not  require  hand-work  to  get  it 
past  the  center.  Will  always  start  when  the  steam  cylinder  is  filled  with  cold  water  of  con- 
densation. 

The  trial  of  Steam  Pumps  at  the  Eighth  Industrial  Fair  in  San  Francisco,  by  a  Committee 
of  Five  of  the  most  thoroughly  practical  mechanics  on  this  coast,  Bhowed  the  Knowles  Pump 
to  lose  but  11  yt  per  cent.,  while  others  lost  as  high  as  40  per  cent.,  showing  great  difference  in 
economy. 


WE    BTJTXD    AND    HAVE    CONSTANTLY    ON    HAND 

THE   LARGEST  STOCK   OF    PUMPS   IN   THE  WORLD, 

And  for  Eyery  Conceivable  Purpose. 

A.    L.    FISH,    Agent. 

No   9  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
P.  S. — All  kinds  of  new  and  second-hand  Machines  on  hand.  3v24-eow-bp 


THE     TRUTH! 

A.  L.  FISH,  Agent  Knowles'  Steam  Pump — Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  inquiries, 
we  state  that  the  highest  award  for  Steam  Pumps  at  the  Eighth  or  last  Mechanics' 
Fair  in  San  Francisco,  was  a  First  Premium  and  Diploma,  awarded  to  the  Knowles' 
Patent  Steam  Pump,  as  published  in  the  Official  List  September  23d,  1871. 

A.  S.  HALLIDIE,  President  Board  of  Managers. 

W.  H.  "Williams,  Sec'y  Board  of  Managers  Eighth  Industrial  Exhibition,  M.  I. 


BLAKE'S    PATENT    STEAM    PUMP. 

Salem,  Oregon,  January  16th,  1872. 

Msssrs.  TREAD  WELL  &  CO.,  San  Francisco— Gentlemen:  In  answer  to  your  query  regarding  the  working 
of  the  large  Blake  Steam  Pump  (20 — 12--24) ,  our  company  purchased  of  you,  we  would  say  in  all  sincerity  that 
the  Pump  has  exceeded  our  expectations.  It  has  been  in  use  since  the  27th  of  September,  1871,  and  has  thus  far 
given  the  most  perfect  satisfaction.  It  does  its  work  with  ease,  does  not  get  out  of  order,  and  requires  but  little 
or  no  attention  to  run  it.  It  is  simple,  durable,  and  ptrfect  in  its  construction.  We  have  found  It  entirely  satis- 
factory, and  just  the  Pump  in  every  respect  needed  for  our  work. 

Yours,  respectfully,  W.  F.  BOOTHY,  Pres't  Salem  Water  Works. 

All  sizes,  for  Mining,  Tank  and  other  purposes,  for  sale  at  TREADWELL  Si  CO.'S  Machinery  Depot,  San 
Francisco,  where  may  be  seen  the  largest  stock  of  Mining-,  Mechanical  and  Mill,  and  Agricultural  Ma- 
chinery,   Portable  and  Hoisting  Engines,  Steam  Pumps,  Hardware,  etc.,  to  be  found  in  the  country.     8v25eow-bp 


MINING  AND  HOISTING  ROPES.     ROUND  BELTING. 


FULLED    RAWHIDE    BELTING    AND    LACING, 

The  best  article  in  the  market.    Full  Stock  of  12  inches  wide  and  less  on  hand.    All  sizes  made  by 
£C.   ROY£!R,    ...   437    KRiVKTT/VUC    STREET,    S.    F- 


SViS-lambn 


Trees,  Bulbs,  Hedge  Plants,  Seeds,  Fruit 
and  Flower  Plates.  4  Catalogues,  20c.  F.  K.  PHffiNIX, 
Bloomlngton  Nursery,  111.  2vl-17t 


£55  WRIGHT'S 


HORSES  &CAT.TLE 


SEED  JVHEAT. 

If   you    want   clean  Wheat,  buy  "HUNTER'S   IM- 
PROVED GRAIN  SEPARATOR."    It   separates   all   the 
Chess,  Mustard,  Barley,  Oats,  etc.,  from  the  Wheat,  and 
does  its  work  rapidly.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
WIESTER   &   CO., 

3vl-3m  IT  New  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


LONGSHORE'S 

frr: 


COMBINATION      TOOL. 


This  device  is  just  what  its  name  Indicates.  As  a 
Kitchen  Tool  it  is  indispensable.  It  will  lit  and  lift 
with  perfect  safety,  any  Stove  Lid,  Frying  Pan,  Pie  Pan, 
Pot,  Kettle,  or  any  other  vessel  or  dish  used  about  a 
Btove.  It  is  a  complete  tool  for  strotchlng  carpets, 
driving  tacks,  pulling  tacks,  be,  «tc.  It  answers  Hm 
double  purpose  of  hammer  and  pincers,  and  is  also  a 
good  Nut  Cracker.  It  is  made  of  the  beat  malleable 
iron,  and  the  Hammer,  Pincers  and  tack  puller  are  all 
hardened  so  as  to  stand  the  roughest  usage.  An  Agent 
is  wanted  in  every  town  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  sell  this 
valuable  little  implement.  Retail  price  fifty  cents. 
Special  inducements  to  agents. 

WIESTER    &    CO., 
17  New  Montgomery  st.  (under  Grand  Hotel),  8.  F. 


STATE    FAIR    FOR    1872, 

AT    SACRAMENTO, 

COMMENCING 


On  Thursday 


On  Friday, 


the  19th, 


AND    CLOSING 


the  27th  of  September. 


$40,000 

To  be  Distributed  in  Cash  Premiums  ! 


Exhibition  to  be  divided  into  seven  departments,  and 
the  SOCIETY'S  GOLD  MEDAL  awarded  to  the  most 
meritorious  exhibition  in  each  department. 

THE    LARGEST    STOCK    SHOW 
Ever  had  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  SPEED  PROGRAMME 
Ever  offered  in  the  Union. 

The  First  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  California  Wine 
Growers'  Association  to  be  held  at  the  same  time  and 
place. 

A     GRAND    PLOWING    MATCH 
To  come  off  on  the  grounds. 

A  GRAND  REGATTA  ON  THE  RIVER, 
In   which  eight  or  ten  boats  will  participate. 

A  public  sale  of  Thoroughbred  Stock  at  the  Park  each 
day  of  the  Fair. 

The  Central  Pacific  Company's  railroads  and  steamers 
will  carry  all  articles  to  and  from  the  Fair  FREE  OF 
CHARGE. 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  will  deliver  all  packages 
FREE  not  weighing  over  20  pounds. 

Applications  for  Stalls  at  the  Park  and  space  at  the 
Pavilion  should  be  made  to  ROBERT  BECK,  Recording 
Secretary,  at  once. 

Memberships,  $5.    Single  Admission,  50  cents. 


C.  F.  REED,  President. 


ROBERT  BECK,  Secretary. 


Three  sizes,  warranted  to  clean  from  60  to  200  bushels 
per  hour,  according  to  size.    Prices,  $40,  $50  and  $75. 

First  Premiums  at  California  State  Fairs  in  1870  and 
1871.  Warranted  to  separate  Mustard  Seed,  Cheat,  Bar- 
ley and  Oats,  from  Wheat.  Cleans  the  Morning  Glory 
Seed  from  Alfalfa. 

Circulars  mailed  on  application.    Address 

NASH,  MILLER  &  CO., 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

N.  B.— All  the  Nash  St  CuttB  Steam  Separators  are 
fully  warranted.  3vl-15t 


M.  WALTHALL  and  S.  T.  NYE 

Give  Exclusive  Attention  to 

Land  Matters  in  the  Local  and  General  Land 

Office, 

Mining  Applications,  Procuring  PatentB,  and  Contests 
before  the  Oflice,  etc.,  etc. 

Buy  and  Sell  Agricultural  College  Scrip  and  Land 
Warrants. 

Office  in  Odd  FcIIowb'  Building,  near  tho  Land  Oflice, 
Stockton,  Cal.  Refer  to  Hon.  S.  A.  Booker,  Judge  of  the 
Fifth  District  Court,  Stockton.  »v6-3in 


THE    CALIFORNIA 
Safety  Gas  Lamp. 


This  Now  Gas  Lamp  takes  the 
place  of  tho  Candle,  tho  Coal  Oil 
Lamp  and  Coal  lias,  and  coBts  only 

One-Half  Cent  per  Hour. 

Any  person  who  will  take  tho 
trouble  to  examine  this  Lamp  care- 
fully, will  see  that  it  will  mot  ex- 
plode. 

The  II  ime  Is  as  white  and  brilliant 

as  coal  gas,  and  produces  neither 

Smoke  nor  Smell.    No  ChiMNUY  is 

BnjDBD, 

It  makes  its  own  gas  as  fast  as  it  is  required,  and  when 

the  light  is  blown  out  the  gas  ceases  to  be  generated. 

One  Burner  is  Equal  to  Six  Candles. 

This  Lamp  burns  Ueiined  Petroleum,  Gasoline,  Dau- 
forth'B  Oil  or  Taylor's  Safety  Fluid.  Oil  expreBsly  pre- 
pared for  the  Lamp  furnished  by  the  undersigned  in 
quantities  to  suit.  'WIESTER  &  CO., 

17  New  Montgomery  street,  Grand  Hotel,  B.  F. 
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Agricultural    and    Industrial 

B  o  o  rc  N  . 

For   Sale   at   this   Office. 

American  Manures,  and  Farmers' and  Planters' 
Guide — comprising  a  description  of  the  elements  and 
composition  of  plants  and  soils — the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  composting — the  value  of  Btable  manure  and 
waste  products,  etc.,  etc.;  also  chemical  analysis  of 
the  principal  manufactured  fertilizers — their  assumed 
and  real  value — and  a  full  expose  of  the  frauds  prac- 
tised upon  purchasers.  By  Wm.  H.  Bruckner,  Ph.  D., 
and  J.  B.  Chynoweth.  Price  $2,  post  paid.  Address 
Dewey  k  Co.,  this  office. 

The  Fruits  and    Fruit   Trees    of    America,  or 

the  Culture,  Propagation,  and  Management,  in  the  Gar- 
den and  Orchard,  of  Fruit  Trees  generally,  with  descrip- 
tions of  all  the  finest  varieties  of  Fruit,  Native  and 
Foreign,  cultivated  in  this  country.  By  A.  J  Downing. 
Illustrated:  10M8  pages;  1969.  The  best  authority,  and 
only  complete  work.  Price,  in  cloth  and  gilt,  $5,  post 
paid,  by  Dewey  £  Co.,  this  office 

New  American  Farm  Book — originally  by  Ii.  L. 
Allen;  revised  by  Lewis  F.  Allen,  1HT1.  Rmbractllg  in- 
formation on  all  general  subjects  pertaining  to  Farming 
and  all  branches  of  Husbandry-a  wide  range,  yet  vi.h, 
fully  and  ably  treated.  S2fi  pages.  Price  $3,  postpaid. 
Address  Dewey  Sl  Co.,  thia  office. 

Harris  (Joseph)  on  the  Pig.     Breeding,  Bear- 

lag.  Management  and  Improvement,  lllus.,  2-r>0  nages, 
1870.  Interesting  to  all  readers;  instructive  and  ihII  of 
hints  to  raisers.    Price  $2,  post  paid  from  this  office. 

Cranberry  Culture,  by  a   Practical  Grower  in 

N.  J..  Joseph  J.  White.  A  special  treatise  of  126  pages, 
Post  paid  from  this  oliice,  $1.75. 

Farm  Implements  and  Farm  Machinery,  and 

the  principles  of  their  construction  and  use.  W  itli  simple 
and  practical  explanations  of  the  Laws  of  Motion  and 
Force  as  applied  on  the  Farm;  by  John  J.  Thomas;  2H7 
illustrations  and  202  pages.  Sold  by  Dewey  «fc  Co.,  post- 
paid, for  $1.75. 

Ten  Acres   Enough:    A  practical   experience, 

showing  how  a  very  small  farm  may  be  made  to  keep  a 
very  large  family,  with  extensive  and  profitable  experi- 
ence in  the  cul  ivation  of  the  smaller  Iruits.  Tenth 
edition,  1871.    Price,  post  free,  $1.50,  at  this  office. 

Observations   on   the   Culture  of    Silk  in 

California.  By  I.  N.  Hoa#,  of  Sacramento,  1870. 
Pamphlet,  33  pages.  For  Kale  by  DEWEY  k  CO., 
Publishers  of  Pacific  Rural  Pbess,  San  Francisco. 
Post  paid,  25  cts. 

Cotton  Culture;  by  J.  B.  Symon;  with  an  ad- 
ditional chapter  on  Cotton  Seed  and  its  uses.  lyO  pages, 
1863.     Price,  post  tree,  $1.75,  at  this  office. 

How  Crops  Grow:  by  Johnson;  A  treatise  on 
the  chemical  composition,  structure  and  life  of  the  plant. 
for  all  students  of  agriculture;  with  illustration  and 
analysis.    3y-ljtages;  1868.     Post  free  from  thia  office,  $2.. rHt. 

American  Grape  Growers'  Guide;  by  Wm. 
Chorlton  (N.  V.)  204  pages,  1852.  Post  free,  $1,  from  this 
office. 

American  Fish  Culture,  embracing  all  the  de- 
tails of  artificial  breeding  and  rearing  of  Trout,  and  the 
culture  of  other  fishes;  by  Thud.  Xoris.  Illustrated,  304 
pages,  186S.     Post  free  from  thisofficp,  $2.50. 

How  Crops  Feed;  Johnson,  1H70.  On  the  At- 
mosphere and  the  Soil  as  related  to  the  nutrition  of  agri- 
cultural plants  Illustrated.  375  pages.  Post  free  from 
this  office.  $2  .50. 

Thresher's  Guide  and  Farmer's  Friend — by  D. 
Hoi  li  nan,  a  Californian,  and  a  practical  thresher  for 
over  fifteen  years.  It  contains  facts  and  hints  of  great 
value  to  those  specially  Interested,  who  thresh  or  em- 
ploy threshers.  Published  by  DEWEY  k  CO.,  at  this 
office.    In  flexible  cloth,  $1.     Post  free. 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry,  illustrated,  with  a 
treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Sheep.  Prevention  and  Cure 

Post  free  from  this  office,  cloth  edition,  $2. 


Lusher s    Patent    Vegetable    Cutter. 

AX    EXCELLENT    ARTICLE    FOR    DAILY   USE    IN 

THE    KITCHEN". 

It  iH  made  of 
the  best  material, 
the  metal  being 
equal  to  that  of 
mowing  scythea. 
The  outside  is 
tinned,  which 
prevent  s  coloring 
or  rusting. 

The  knives  are 
sharp  ened  by 
cold  hammering, 
and  have  every 
quality  which 
makes  a  good 
cutting  edge. 
They  need  no 
sharpening;  for  slicing  fruits  and  vegetables,  simply, 
will  carry  a  keen  edge  for  many  years. 

They  are  easily  kept  clean,  as  they  are  made  all  in  one 
piece,  and  are  perfectly  smooth,  with  no  wood,  screws, 
wires,  cavities,  etc.,  to  catch  dirt.  A  clean,  bright  sur- 
face is  preserved  by  just  rinsing  the  knife  in  water  after 
using  it.  They  are  nice,  convenient  and  durable.  All 
kinds  of  greens  and  vegetables  can  be  cut  with  them  : 
Cabbages,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Pears.  Rutabagas.  Turnips, 
Carrots,  Beets,  Cucumbers,  Radishes,  Onions,  etc.  Six 
slices  are  thrown  off  at  every  stroke  of  the  hand. 

One  Cutter  sent  (Postage  or  Expressage  Free)  to  any 
address  for  $1.50. 
Address  "WTE3TER  &   CO., 

bp  17  New  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


Attention,  Owners  of  Horses. 

The  ZINC  COLLAR  PAD  is 
guaranteed  to  cure  the  worst 
i  case  of  raw  and  inflamed  sore 
aeek  in  T*n  Duye,  and  work 
the  Horse  every  day,  or  money 
refunded;  and  will  not  chafe 
or  wear  the  mane  off  of  the 
neck.  For  sale  by  Saddlery, 
Hardware  Establishments  and  Harness  Makers.  Manu- 
factured by  the  ZINC  COLLAR  PAD  CO.,  Buchanan, 
Michigan.  9v4-4t 


SOMETHING    NEW. 


"We  have  for  sale  the  Right  to  the  Pacific  CoaRt  for  a 
new  and  useful  invention  that  is  needed  in  every  family. 
It  is  easily  manufactured  and  requires  but  a  small 
amount  of  capital  to  commence  with.  A  number  of  or- 
ders have  already  been  taken,  which  will  be  turned  over 
to  any  party  who  may  purchase  the  patent. 

S  imples  can  be  seen  at  our  office,  or  descriptive  circu- 
lars will  be  s<  ut  to  any  address  on  application. 

WIESTER    k    CO., 
17  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


MOTHERS,    WHY    DO    YOU    NEGLECT  TO 

SILVER-TIPPED  SHOES 


For  your  dear  little  children  ?   They  never  wear  through 
at  the  toe. 


Important    to    Wool    Growers. 


PURE    BLOODED 

FRENCH    MERINO    RAMS 

FOR    SALE    BY    ROBERT    BLACOW, 
Of  Centerville,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 

These  Rams  are  guaranteed  to  be  pure  blooded  French 
Merino,  and  I  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  them 
from  those  who  desire  to  see  or  purchase  the  best  and 
purest  of  stock.  lHv3-6m 


THOMAS    &    SHIRLAND, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Cashmere  or  Angora  Goats, 

—OF— 

PIBE   BLOOD     YM>   ALL   GRADES. 

For  Sale  in  Lots  to  Suit  Purchasers. 

Including  a  Choice  Lot  imported  by  A.  EUTYCHIDES, 
native  of    Angora.     For  particulars  apply  to 

S.  P.  THOMAS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


E.  D.  SHIRLAND,  Auburn,  Cal. 

8v4-Min 


LANDRUM    &    RODG-ERS, 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Cotswold  Sheep  and  An- 
gora' Goats. 

A  large  lot  of  Angora  Goats  and  Cotswold  Sheep  for 
sale.  Also  100  Southdown  and  Cotswold  graded  Rams, 
and  Angora  graded  Bucks  up  to  31-32. 

All  o(  the  above  will  be  sold  on  reasonable  terms  and 
delivered  on  the  cars  at  Watsonville  free  of  charge. 

Wo  are  expecting  a  large  lot  of  Goats  from  the  East. 

Address  LANDRUM  k  RODGERS, 

2v4-3m  Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


TH0S.  BUTTERFIELD  &  SON, 

Breeders  and  Importers  of  the 

Cotswold,  Lincoln,  Leicester,,, 

Texel  and  South  Down 

ALSO,    THE    ANCORA    COAT. 

Now  offer  for  sale  the  Pure  Bred  and  High  Grades 
We  have  a  good  lot  of  Bucks  of  crosses  between  the 
Cotswold  and  South  Down,  between  the  Lincoln  and 
Leicester,  and  the  Lincoln  and  Merino. 

THOS.  BUTTERFIELD  k  SON, 

3v4-10t  Hollistcr,  Monterey  County,  Cal. 


FULL    BLOODED    STOCK    FOR    SALE. 


The  undersigned  has  perfected  arrangements  to  re- 
ceive consignments  of  the  Best  Bred  Stock  from  Europe 
and  the  Eastern  States,  consisting  of  Short-homed 
Durham,  Devon  and  Alderney  Cattle;  Cotswold,  Span- 
ish Merino  and  Silesian  Sheep;  Angora  Goats;  Berk- 
shire and  Essex  Swine.  All  of  which  will  be  sold  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  pedigrees  guaranteed. 

Seventy-five  head  of  the  Silesian  Sheip  have  arrived 
and  are  for  sale  by 

2Gv3-tf  ROBERT  BECK,  Sacramento. 


WATT    &    nrcLENNAN, 

WOOL    COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

625  Sansome  street,  corner  Jackson,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Receive     Consignments    of    Wool,    Sheep 
'  Skins,  Hides,  etc.    Liberal  advances  made  to 
consignors.    Keep  on  hand  the  best  quality  of 
Wool  Sacks,  Twines,  and  other  supplies. 
10v3-3m 


WARNER  &  SILSBY 

Manufacture  all  sizes  of 

Bed  and  Sofa    Springs, 

Which  they  offer  to  the  trade  at 
reduced  prices;  al*o  the  cele- 
brated Obermann  Self- 
Fastening'     Bed     Spring. 

Any  man  can   make  his  own  Spring  Bed  with  them 
by  attaching  them  to  the  slats  of  any  bedstead. 

642  Mission  Street,  above  New  Montgomery,  San 
Francisco.  23v3-Cmbp 


THE  ONLY   RELIABLE  COVERING  FOR 
THE    FOOT. 

Good    Cable    Screw    Wire 

BOOTS    AND    SHOES. 


CO-OPERATIVE    MARBLE    WORKS. 

JOHN  DANIEL  &  CO., 
Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Monuments,    Headstones,    Tombs, 

MANTEL    PIECES,    ETC., 

421    Pine    street,    between    Montgomery    and  | 

Kearny,  San  Francisco. 

21v2-ly 


THE      OLD 


Maple     Leaf    Nursery. 


Has  constant- 
varieties  of 
ORNAMENT. 
GREEN  and 
SHRUBS;  also 
ment  of  Choice 
merous  to 
Green  House 
ers  and  Bulbs, 
and  Flower  Seeds 
L. 


ly  on  hand  all 
FRUIT  AND 
A  L  EVER. 
DECIDUOU8 
a  large  assort- 
ROSES  too  no- 
menti  o  n  . 
Plants,  Flow- 
Garden,  Grass 
of  all  kinds,  are  for  sale  by 

M.  NEWSOM,  Proprietor, 
Washiugton  street,  Brooklyn.  Cal. 


MACED0N    NURSERIES. 

I  will  send,  post  paid,  warranted  to  arrivo  in  good 
order: 

1  year  Plum  and  Pear  Trees,  Roses  and  Shrubs,  $25 
per  C. 

1   year  Apple,  Peach  and  Orange  Quince,  $15  per  C. 

Raspberry  and  Blackberry  Plants.  6  varieties,  $2  perC. 

Strawberry  Plants,  0  varieties,  $1  per  C;  $3  to  $-4  per 
M,  by  express;  Giant  Asparagras  and  Honey  Locust 
Hedge,  $1  per  C,  $3  to  $4  per  M,  by  express.  Larger 
quantities  and  older  trees  proportiouately  low. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  J.  B.  JONES, 

9v(-3m  Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  T. 


CAMELLIA    JAP0NICA. 

R.  B.  PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flashing,  near  New  York, 
offer  a  large  stock  of  Healthy,  well  grown  Plants,  which 
have  been  proved  to  do  well  in  California.    Also  of 

Azaleas,  Rare  Evergreens  and  the  Best 
Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Long  experience  in  sending  to  the  Pacific  Coast  en- 
ables them  to  pack  Plants  in  the  best  manner. 

For  Catalogues  address  as  above.  au31-2t 


GEORGE    HUGHES, 
FRUIT,    PRODUCE, 

And     General     Commission     Merchant, 

313  and  315  Washington  street, 
Between  Front  and  Battery SAN  FRANCISCO 


HOUSE  ESTABLISHEDIN  1S50. 
lilt  Out 


B.  K.  CUMMING8. 
1358. 


J.  M.  MAXWELL. 
1871. 


HENRY  K.  CUMMINGS  &  CO., 

Wholesale   Fruit  and  Produce   Commissior. 
House, 

ESTABLISHED    1858. 

415  and  417  Davis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  hav< 

ao  interests  that  will  conflict  with  those  of  the  producer 

4v23-ly 


A.    New    Firm. 

JEWELL  &  FLINT,  General  Commission 
Merchants,  and  Sacramento  Agents  for  Walter  A. 
Wood's  Harvesting  Machines,  No.  39  Front  street,  be- 
tween J  and  K,  Sacramento.  G.  R.  JEWELL, 

15v3.8m  T.  B.  FLINT. 


THE    PATENT 

Novelty  Mill  and  Grain  Separator 


Is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  of  the  age  for 
cleaning  and  separating  grain,  while  it  combines  all  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  Firnt-class  Fanning  Mill  It  also 
far  excels  anything  that  has  been  invented  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  grain.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  nil 
the  different  kinds  of  Mixed  Grain.  It  takes  out  Mus- 
tard, Grass  Seeds,  Barh  y  and  Oats,  and  makes  two  dis- 
tinct qualities  of  wheat  if  desired. 
For  further  information  apply  to  R.  STONE, 

lv4-3m  422  Battery  street,  San  F  ram-ism. 


H    &    L    AXLE    GREASE. 


The  attention  of  Teamsters,  Contractors  and  others, 
is  called  to  the  very  superior  AXLE  GREASE  manufac- 
tured by 

HUCKS    &    LAMBERT. 

The  experience  of  ovek  twenty  tears,  specially  de- 
voted to  the  preparation  of  this  article,  has  enabled  th>- 
proprietors  to  effect  a  combination  of  lubricants  calcu- 
lated to  reduce  the  friction  on  axles,  and  thus 

Relieve  the  Draft  of  the  Team, 

Far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  who  have  but  recently 
;»one  into  the  business;  and  as  tbo  H  k  L  AXLE 
GREASE  can  be  obtained  by  consumers  at  as 

LOW    A    RATE 

As  any  of  the  inferior  compounds  now  being  forced 
upon  the  market  by  unprincipled  imitators,  who  deceive 
and  defraud  the  consumer. 

HUCKS  &  LAMBERT 
Invite  all  who  desire  a  First-class  and  Entirely  Reliable 
Article,  and  which  for  Over  18  Years  in  this  country  has 
given  such  general,  satisfaction,  to  ask  for  the  H  & 
L  AXLE  GREASE.  See  that  the  trade  mark  H  &  L 
.h  on  the  red  cover  of  the  package,  and  take  no  other. 
3v24-eowr 


Endless    Chain   Elevator, 

FOR   RAISING  WATER    FROM   WELLS. 

BAXL  &  CRARTT,  Patentees. 


The  inventor  claims  that  his  ELEVATOR  excels  any 
other  apparatus  that  has  ever  been  brooRht  before  the 
public  for  the  purpose  of  raisinc  water  from  wells.  Its 
chief  meritBare:  First— The  water  is  obtained  from  the 
well  in  a  purer  and  colder  state,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
drawn  from  near  the  bottom.  Second  — It  is  operated  with 
the  least  difficulty,  particularly  in  lifting  a  certain  amount 
of  water  from  any  depth  in  a  given  time,  as  compared  with 
any  other  mode.  Third— It  obviates  all  necessity  for  going 
down  into  the  well  in  putting  in  the  machinery,  or  for  re- 
pairing the  same,  as  such  labor  can  he  performed  at  ihe 
surface.  Fourth— It  can  be  easily  taken  out  of  one  well 
and  transferred  to  another.  Fifth— It  is  less  liable  to  get 
out  of  repair-but  when  repairs  are  necessary  they  can  be 
easily  made  by  any  one:  the  action  made  by  the  Endless 
Chain  and  buckets  keeps  the  well  properly  ventilated; 
there  is  no  possibility  for  the  person  operating  it  [nor  for  a 
child  ]  to  fall  into  the  well. 

P.  S. — These  Elevators  are  now  being  made  by  new 
machinery  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  will  be  nold  at  a  re- 
duction of  $  10  or  more  on  former  prices.  They  will  be 
on  exhibition  at  the  State  Falu  in  gaeramento  thia 
season 

For  circulars  and  particulars  address 
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JOHN  A.  BALL. 

Grass  Valley,  Nevada  Co.,  Cal. 


Dupont's  Gunpowder,  Safety  Fuse, 

—  AND  — 

■WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS. 

DUPONT'S  Superior  Mining  Powder  (saltpetre) ,  F- 
FF-FFF. 

DUPONT'S  Blasting  Powder,  in  air-tight  corrugated 
Iron  Kegs,  C-F-FF-FFF. 

DUPONT'S  Celebrated  Brand,  Diamond  Grain,  Nos.  1 
2,  3  and  4,  in  1  lb.  and  )4  lb.  canist.  ra. 

DUPONT'S  Unrivalled  Brands,  Eagle  Dnck  and  Eagle 
Rifle,  Nos.  1,2,3,  in  half  kegs,  qr.  kegs,  0  lb.  tins,  and  in 
1  lb.  and  X  lb.  canisters. 

DUPONT'S  Standard  Rifle.  Fg-FFg-FFFg,  in  kegs, 
half  kega  and  qr.  kegs,  and  in  1  lb.,  H  lb.,  and  ii  lb. 
canisters. 

DUPONT'S  Superior  Rifle,  A.  F.  k  Co.,  F-FF-FFF, 
in  kegs,  half  kegs,  qr.  kegs,  and  in  1  lb.,  H  lb.  and  !» 
lb.  canisters. 

DUPONT'S  Cannon,  Musket,  Meal  and  Fuse  Powder. 

EAGLE  SAFETY  FUSE  (manufactured  near 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal..  by  the  L.  S.  &  P.  Co.)  Constantly  on 
hand  full  supplies  of  their  Celebrated  Brands,  Water- 
proof and  Submarine,  Triple  Taped,  Double  Taped, 
Single  Taped  and  Hemp  Fuse.  Fuse  made  especially 
to  f-xplode  the  Giant  Powder  and  Hercules  Powder  Caps. 

The  above  named  Fuse  are  warranted  equal  to  any 
made  in  the  world. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  (nen- 
ry's  Improved;  and  Fixed  Ammunition. 

A  large  and  complete  stock  of  these  celebrated  arms 
constantly  on  hand,  to  wit : 

Repeating  Sporting  Rifles — Oiled  Stocks. 

Repeating  Sporting  Rifles — Varnished  Stocks. 

Gold,  Silver  and  Nickle-plated  Rifles — beautifully 
Engraved. 

Repeating  Carbines— Oiled  Stocks. 

Repeating  Carbines — Gold,  Silver  and  Nickel-Plated 
and  Engraved. 

Muskets — Angular  or  Sword  Bayon  ts. 

Full  stock  constantly  on  hand  of  all  the  differcLt 
parts  Oi  the  Winchester  Arms. 

Cartridges  in  cases  (Brand  H),  manufactured  by  th 
W.  K.  A.  Co.  expressly  for  their  arms. 

A  full  and  complete  stock  of  the  above  named  mer- 
chandise always  on  hand  and  for  sale  by 

JOHN  SKINKER,  Sole  Agent, 
5v24-6m-lamr  108  Battery  street,  S.  F. 


"Wanted,  Agents! 

$100  to  $250  per  month,  everywhere,  male  and 
female,  to  introduce  the  Latest  improved,  mo6t  Simple 
and  perfect 

Shuttle    Sewing    Machine 

Ever  invented.  We  challenge  the  world  to  compete 
with  it.  Price  only  $18,  and  fully  warranted  for  five 
years,  making  the  Elastic  Lock  Stitch,  alike  on  both 
sides.  The  same  as  all  the  high  priced  Shuttle  ma- 
chines.    Also,    the    celebrated    and    latest   improved 

Common  Sense  Family  Sewing  Machine. 
Price  only  $15,  and  fully  warranted  for  five  years. 
These  machines  will  Stitch,  Hem,  Fell,  Tuck,  yuilt, 
Cord,  Hind,  Braid  and  Embroider  in  a  most  superior 
manner,  and  are  warranted  to  do  all  work  that  can  be 
done  on  any  high  priced  machine  in  the  world.  For 
Circulars  and  terms,  address  8.  WYNKOOP  &  CO.  2054, 
Ridge  Avenue,  or  P.  O.  Box  2726,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

22vS-3m 


Agents    AV«nto«l 

For  the  liveliest  book  on  the  West  ever  written, 
"BUFFALO     LAND!" 

By  W.  E.  WEBB,  the  noted  P  oneer  and  Humorist.  The 
wealth  and  wildness,  mysteries  and  marvels  of  the 
mighty  Plains  fully  and  truthfully  described.  Over- 
flowing with  wit  and  humor.  The  Appendix  a  Com- 
plete Guide  for  Sportsmen  and  Emigrants.  Profusely 
and  Splendidly  Illustrated.  Immensely  Popular, 
and  selling  beyond  precedent.  Send  for  illustrated  cir- 
cular, terms,  etc.,  at  once,  to  the  Publishers, 

F.  DEWING  k  CO., 
7vl-4m  642  California  street,  San  Francisco. 


September  7,  1872.J 


Thimble-Skein  Farm  Wagons. 


JUST    KECEIVED    FP.OM 
THE      CELEBRATED     ZUFELT     &     CO., 

Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis.,  established  in  1850.    Also  the 

Celebrated    La   Belle    Wagon, 

Manufactured  by  FARNSWORTH,  WOODWARD  &  CO., 
At  Fon  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Price  List  op  either  of  the  above  named  Wagons. 

3  in  Thimble  Skein . .  $120 
3M.  "  "  "  ■■  125 
3J4  "        "              "     ..  130 

4  "        •'  "     ..  140 
Above  prices  include  Box 

and  Top-Box,  Spring-Seat, 
Brake,  Double  and  Single- 
Trees,  Stay  Chains,  Neck- 
Yoke  and  Wrench.  Racks 
with  California  Brakes,  in 
lieu  of  Boxes,  $5  additional. 

All  sizes  of  Wagons  with  Boxes,  Brakes  and  Spring 
Seats,  or  without.  All  Wagons  are  manufactured  to  my 
order  for  this  coast,  and  are  warranted  for  two  years  in 
any  climate,  and  will  be  delivered  on  board  of  any  boat 
or  railroad  cars  free  of  expense  to  the  purchaser. 

DAVID    X>-    MILLER'S, 

IMPORTER    AND    MANUFACTURER, 

715  Market  Btreet,  near  Third San  Francisco. 
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3  in  Running  Gear.  .$90 
3\  "  "  "...  95 
3*  "  "  "  ...100 
i      ...110 


Above  prices  include 
Double  and  Single-Trees, 
Stay  Chains,  Neck-Yoke 
and  Wrench. 


BpW 


IRON  AXLE 


Treadwell&Cq, 


PRICES: 

Thimble  Skein,  3  inch,  $100;  3ij  inch,  $105;  3H 
inch,  $110;  3?i  inch,  $115;  i  inch,  $125— includ- 
ing in  each  case  wagon  gearing  complete,  with  whif- 
fletrees,  neck  yoke  and  stay  chains. 

Beds,  Brakes,  Seats,  etc.,  $40  to  $50,  complete, 
according  to  style. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  buyers  to  the  superior  work- 
manship and  finish  of  the  juBtly  celebrated  Wagons. 
They  are  known  throughout  the  West,  and  have  long 
taken  the  lead  of  all  others;  and  although  but  recently 
introduced  to  the  California  farmer,  have  given  the 
most  complete  satisfaction.  There  is  no  factory  in  the 
United  Stutes  where  greater  care  is  given  to  the  selection 
of  material  used  than  that  of  Winchester  &  Partridge, 
the  builders  of  these  Wagons,  in  Wisconsin.  The  timber 
is  of  the  choicest  selection,  and  the  iron  used,  the  best 
that  can  be  obtained.  The  manufacturers  say:  "A 
thorough  system  of  inspectiou  is  strictly  adhered  to,  so 
that  we  are  prepared  to  warrant  each  part  to  be  perfect; 
if  defective,  it  will  bereplaced  without  charge."  We 
claim  by  actual  test  a  saving  or  fifteen  peh  cent,  in 
draft  over  any  other  Wagon  offered  for  sale. 
This  ease  of  draft  has  been  accomplished  after  years  of 
close  study,  and  on  strictly  scientincprinciples,  and  is  a 
secret  known  only  to  ourselves. 

Knowing  that  a  wagon  to  be  popular  in  California, 
must  be  a  g*oo<i  one,  and  desiring  to  bring  out  for  our 
trade  not  only  the  best  Farm  Wagon  in  the  country, 
but  one  also  that  could  be  sold  at  a  popular  price,  we 
sought  among  the  largest  manufactories  of  the  West, 
and  finally  selected  "  The  Whitewater"  as  the  Wagon 
before  all  others  for  the  California  trade.  The  manu- 
facturers of  these  Wagons  are  among  the  oldest  and 
largest  in  the  United  States,  having  been  established  in 
1847,  and  their  Wagons  may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  Wagon  Beds,  Brakes  and 
Seats,  in  any  style  to  suit  customers  and  the  trade.  Our 
California  Rack  Bed  is  far  supi  rior  to  any  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  side  pieces  are  made  of  2x6  oak;  the  bed  is  14 
feet  long,  and  the  spring  seat 4  feet  from  box — giving 
ample  room  to  load  sacks,  "wood,  etc.,  "without  interfer- 
ing with  the  driver.  Our  California  Roller  Brake  can 
be  used  with  or  'without  box.  These  beds,  as  well  as 
the  "Whitewater"  running-gears,  are  made  expressly 
for  our  own  trade,  and  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  Cali- 
fornia use.  The  brakes  have  hardwood  bars,  and 
the  seats  hardwood  standards;  the  beds  are  nicely 
proportioned,  well  framed  and  bolted  together,  painted 
inside  and  outside,  neatly  striped  and  ornamented,  and 
well  varnished.  The  wheels  of  the  "Whitewater"  are 
extra  heavy,  with  slope-shouldered  or  wedge-shaped 
spokes,  in  large  hubs  and  deep  felloes,  wide  and  heavy 
tires  riveted  en  through  every  joint.  The  axles  to  our 
Thimble-Skein  Wagons  are  made  large  and  strong, 
and  of  thoroughly  seasoned  hickory. 

If  you  want  a  Wagon,  and  want  a  good  one,  at  a  low 
price,  give  the  "Whitewater"  a  trial. 

TREADWELL  &  CO., 

San  Francisco, 
2v4tf  General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  States. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  AWARDED  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1870;  also  First  Premium  at  Mechanics'  Fair,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1871;  and  Silver  Medal  and  First  Premium  for 
best  Farm  Wagon,  and  First  Premium  for  the  best  im- 
proved Thimble  Skein  at  State  Fair,  1871.  Also  State 
Fair  GOLD  MEDAL  for  1871. 


ap22-3m 


E.  SOULE, 

San  Quentin,  Cal. 


THE    "JONES"   PLOW. 

Manufactured  by  the  Naperville  Agricultural  ■Works,   Naperville,  Illinois. 

First  they  are  unlike  other  Plows— Because  they  completely  pulverize  the  soil,  and  run  perfectly  true 
Because-They all  have  Adjustable  Beams,  and  CAN  BE  USED  RY  EITHER  TWO  OK  THREE  HORSES. 
Because-  THEY  SCOUR  WHERE  ALL  OTHERS  FAIL 
Because— THEY  DO  TWO  KINDS  OF  WORK,  thus  saving  to  the  farmer  ONE  PLOW. 


Because-They 
are  the  light- 
est draft  plow 
made.andwill 
not  kill  your 
horses.  Be- 
cause every 
plow  is  war- 
ranted and  can 
be  tried,  and 
if  it  fails  may 
be  returned 
Because  they 
are  honestly 
made.andwill 
wear  one  third 
longer      than 


DOUBLE  SHIN, 
Chemically  Hardened  Steel  Mould  Boards. 


the  common 
run  of  plows. 
Because  they 
AUK  VICTOR- 
IOUS  OVER 
ALL  OTHERS 
in  the  various 
plowing  trials 
in  which  they 
have  been 
used. 

Only  the 
best  class  of 
material  is 
used  in  them 
—  the  finest 
gTade  of  steel 


and  the  best  quality  of  Lumber.  They  are  HARDENED  ALL  THROUGH  (not  case-hardened,  or  merely  hardened 
on  (he  surface,)  but  by  the  use  of  CHEMICALS  KNOWN  ONLY  TO  OURSELVES,  we  refine  the  steel  and  MAKE 
EVERY  MOULD  BOARD  CLEAR  THROUGH  AS  HARD  AS  FLINT. 

The  Jones  Plow  completely  refutes  the  old  notion  that  no  plow  can  work  equally  well  in  stubble  or  sod.  We 
warrant  them  to  do  it  in  every  instance.  No  matter  if  every  other  plow  manufacturer  has  failed  to  make  such  a 
plow.  We  have  succeeded.  Let  true  merit  decide;  if  you  have  any  doubt,  TRY  THEM— WITH  YOUR  FAVORITE, 
a  nd  keep  the  one  you  like  best. 

TREADWELL    «&    CO., 

jly27-eow  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  San  Francisco. 


ATWOOD 

Nos.  211  and  213  Mission  Street SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF    THE 

EXCELSIOR     AND     GOLDEN     STATE     WINDMILLS, 

WINDMILL    BRASS    PUMPS,    WATER    TANKS,    ETC. 
Also,   the  Little  Giant  and  Excelsior   Sweep  Horse  Powers — more  exten- 
sively  used  and  giving  better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  Powers  in  the   State. 


We    are    the    Largest    Manufacturers    of    Pumping    Machinery 
on  the   Pacific   Coast. 

N.  B. — We  have  made  the  manufacture  of  Windmills  a  specialty  the  past  ten  years. 
Duringthe  last  five  years  we  have  manufactured  and  put  in  operation  a  greater  nunibc  r  of  Mills  than  any  other 
firm  in  the  State  ;  and  we  believe  that  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  more  than  any  other  two  firms;  which  fact 
is  the  best  proof  in  the  world  of  the  superiority  of  our  machines.    We  guarantee  all  our  work,  and  we  have 

NEVER   FAILED   TO   FULFILL   ODR   GDARANTEFS.  4v2-lam3m 


AUSTIN'S  PATENT 

FIRST      PREMIUM      WINDMILLS 

ARE  THE  MOST  POPULAR 
Of   any    on    the    Pacific    Coast. 

State  and  County  Rights  for  sale. 
Send  for  a  Descriptive  Circular  containing  Price  List 
and  all  other  particulars,  postage  free. 

TUSTIN'S   ECLIPSE   HORSEPOWER 


Exirelta..  'Usm^^L^^r^r^^^z^ '   J^=^^^mm>^-         Economy. 

Is  now  the  favorite  of  this  State,   and   sells  three  to  one  of  any  other  make. 

Manufactory,  coiner  of  Market  and  Beale  streets San  Francisco. 

W.    I.    TU8TIN,    Inventor    and    Patentee, 

6el6-lam3m  And  Pioneer  Windmill  Manufacturer  of  the  Pacific  Const. 


SAVE    $40!     WHY  PAY   $80? 

THE    IMPROVED 

Home    Shuttle   Sewing    Machine. 

PRICE    $40. 

This  has  no  superior  as  a  Family  Machine.  It  uses  a 
Shuttle  and  Straight  Needle  and  two  threads.  It  makes 
the  Lock  Stitch  (alike  on  botn  sides).  It  is  simple, 
easy  to  understand,  and  light  to  run.  Send  for  a  Circu- 
lar.   Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

E.  "W.  HAINES,   General  Agent, 

17   New  Montgomery  street,    Grand    Hotel    Building, 

San  Francisco. 

AVERILL'S 

CHEMICAL     PAINT, 

Of  any  desired  Shade  or  Color, 
Mixed  ready  for  application,  and  sold  by  the  gallon. 

It  Is  Cheaper,  Handsomer,  more  Durable  and  Elastic 
than  the  best  of  any  other  Paint. 

Office,  corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets,  San 
Francisco.    Send  for  sample  card  and  price  list. 

16v23-3m  HELY  &  JEWELL,  Agent*. 


IMPROVED    STEAM    WATER     LIFTER, 

With  neither  Engine,  Piston,  or  Plunger. 

The  moBt  Simple  ,  Durable,  and  in  u] 
respects  the  most  Economical  of  all 
Steam  Pumps.  Uses  the  same  steam 
twice,  instead  of  once.  Any  person  can 
run  it.  'I hey  are  used  on  the  Centra) 
and  Western  Pacific  It.  It.  from  Oakland 
to  Ofiden.  They  ore  used  for  Wutci 
Irrigation,  and  ail  other  ordinary  primp- 
f.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List.  A<1- 
driHri  ALLEN  WILCOX,  No.  21  Fremont  Btreet,  Nun 
Francisco.  lflvMm 


Works,  Mining, 


To    Parties    About    Building. 


tion.    Address 
5-v2i-sa 


A  person  who  it 
competent  to  prepan 
plans  and  take  chargi 
of  the  construction  of 
DweUingB.MillB.Bridg. 
es,  or  other  arehitec 
tu ral  Improvements, 
will  make  favorabb 
engagements  with  per- 
sona ur  corporations  in 
thecity  or  the  Interior, 
Has  had  full  experience 
on  this  coast,  and  can 
Insure  good  satisfac- 
E_T>W.  W.  TIFFT, 
No.  62G  Jessie  street,  San  Francisco 


Hill's  Patent  Eureka  Gang  Plow. 


The  following  ara  some  of  the  reasons  why  these 
Plows,  are  entitled  to  preference  over  any  other  Plow 
in  use.  They  are  made  of  the  best  material,  and  every 
Plow  warranted.  They  are  of  light  draught,  easily 
adapted   to   any   depth,  and  are  very  easily   handled. 

They  will  plow  any  kind  of  soil,  and  leave  the  ground 
in  perfect  order. 

FIRST    PREMIUMS  I 

These  Plows  have  taken  First  Premiums  at  the  State 
Fair,  at  the  Northern  Distrit  t  Fair,  at  the  Upper  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Fair,  and  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
Premium  of  $40  for  the  best  Gang  Plow,  after  a  fair  test 
and  competition  with  the  leading  Plows  of  the  State. 

Champion  Deep-Tilling  Stubble  Plow, 

Took  the  First  Premium  over  all  competitors   at  the 

State  Fair,  1871.    It  furrows  14  in.  deep  and  '24  wide. 

This  Gang  Plow  combines  durability  with  cheapness, 
being  made  entirely  of  iron  by  experienced  workmen,  of 
the  be6t  material.  Over  three  hundred  are  now  in  m  e, 
and  all  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 

Mauulactured  and  for  sale  at  Marysrille  by 

HXLL  &  KJSTAUGH, 
And  also  by  most  leading  Agricultural  Dealers  in  the 

State.    Send  at  once  for  Circulars,  prices,  etc.       21v3 


MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON'S 


3> 


a 


o 


Took  the  Premium  over  all  at  the  great  Plowing 
Match  in  Stockton,  in  1870. 

This  Plow  is  thoroughly  made  by  practical  men  who 
have  been  long  in  the  business  and  know  what  is  re- 
quired in  the  construction  of  Gang  Plows.  It  is  quickly 
adjusted.  Sufficient  play  is  given  so  that  the  tongue  will 
pass  over  cradle  knolls  without  changing  the  working 
position  of  the  shares.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the 
wheels  themselves  govern  the  action  of  the  Plow  cor- 
rectly. It  has  various  points  of  superiority,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  as  the  Best  and  Most  Desirable  Gang  Plow 
in  the  world.    Send  for  circular  to 

MATTl_SON    &    WILLIAMSON, 

14v2-3m  Stockton,  Cal. 


STUDEBAKER     WAGONS 


Have  become 

The  Standard  Wagons  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Fob  Quality, 

Durability, 

Light  Running, 

Good  Proportion, 

and  Excellent  Style, 
They    Have    no    Peer, 
Ibon  Axle, 

Thimble  Skein, 

Header  and 

Spring  Wagons, 
Of  all  sizes,  with  heavy  tires  rivited  on,  always  on 
hand  and  sold  for  $100  to  $165. 

Having  established  a  Manufactory  to  build  Wagons, 
Beds,  Brakes  and  Seats,  I  am  better  prepared  than 
ever  to  furnish 

Just  the  Kinds  of  "Wagons  Needed, 
As  I  make  a  specialty  of  the  wagon  trade. 

The  attention  of  Deaieiis  is  especially  requested. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

l('.v'-3in  E.  E.  AMES.  General  Agent. 

Factory  and  Depot,  '217  and  219  K  street,  Sacramento. 


THE    CEIiEBBATED 

CHALLENGE   FEED     MILL, 


For   Farm    USA  And  Custom  work.    The  only  Tractica 

i  | Feed  Mill  ever  invented.    Can  be  need  with  from  one 

I ,,  el   1 1 I   i '-I  o  power,  and  prfndfl  1 2W  Lbs.  to  one  ton  of 

,,.i,  I,-,  |„i  hour.    Price  of  Mil  la  from  %1b  to  9100,  according 

I  o  liZO.     Adapted    tO  Wind,  Water.  .Strain,  or  Horse  I'ower. 

The  grind  ins  Hurfuce  in  adjustable,  and  can  bereplaced  in 

fifteen  minutes  at  an  expense  of  one  dollar  to  onedollarund 

a  quarter.    Over  3.U0U  now  in  use.    Every  Mill  warranted  to 

xw<;  satisfaction.     For  sale  by  all  leading  agricultural  firms 

on  the  coast.    For  further  particulars  send  for  circular. 

M.  S.  BOWDISIi,  General  Agent, 

"With  Hawley  &  Co.,  cor.  California  and  Battery  at*., 

18v3-ga  San  Francisco. 
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The  Pacific  Bubal  Press.— This  excellent  agricul- 
tural paper  has  entered  on  its  fourth  Tolume.  We  give 
it  preference  over  all  other  papers  of  its  character  that 
circulate  on  the  coast.  Its  editors  know  the  wants  of 
the  husbandmen  of  this  coast,  and  what  our  varied  cli- 
mates and  soils  are  adapted  to,  and  furnish  the  wry 
information  desired.  In  this  it  is  incomparably  more 
valuable  than  all  the  eastern  publications  combined. 
We  wish  the  Rural  Press  encouraged  and  increased 
support.  The  man  that  can  take  but  one  agricultural 
paper  should  be  sure  that  that  one  is  the  Rural  Press. 
— Auburn  Herald. 


Every  farmer  in  California  should  be  a  reader  of  the 
Pacitic  Rural  Press.  It  is  an  agricultural  paper  of 
great  excellence.  The  subscription  price  is  $4  a  year, 
but  we  have  made  arrangements  with  the  publishers 
whereby  we  can  furnish  the  Rural  Press  and  the  Flag 
together  for  $G  a  year.— Healdsburg  Flag. 

Personal. — L.  P.  McCarty,  correspondent  and  travel- 
ing agent  of  the  Mining  and  SciENTirio  Press  of  San 
Francisco,  is  at  present  in  this  city,  where  he  will  re- 
main a  few  days  examining  our  mines  and  soliciting 
subscribers  to  the  publications  of  Dewey  &  Co  Mr. 
McCarty  is  an  excellent  correspondent  and  driving  busi- 
ness man.  He  has  visited  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
State  lately  and  described  its  mineral  resources  faith- 
fully.— Virginia  Enterprise,  30tk. 

The  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  entered  on  itstwen- 
ty-flfth  volume  on  the  6th  inst.  It  is  a  valuable  paper 
for  the  miner  and  mechanic. — Auburn  Herald. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

The  Pacific  Kuisal  Press  is  now  in  its  fourth 
volume.  Its  columns  contain  a  large  amount 
of  original  information  upon  the  different 
branches  of  husbandry  on  this  coast.  Its  great 
variety  of  contents  is  properly  systemized  for 
the  convenience  of  the  reader,  and  ably  pre- 
pared in  pleasing  language  and  style.  Each 
number  contains  something  of  rare  interest  to 
every  member  of  the  household. 

The  state  of  this  new  field  of  agriculture,  so 
different  from  all  others;  the  new  and  improved 
methods  of  farming  necessary  here;  and  the 
absence  of  any  published  record  of  farming  and 
rural  experience  on  this  coast,  form  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  which  render  a  really 
good  journal  of  greater  importance  to  farmers 
here  than  are  similar  issues  to  farmers  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

The  Pacific  KtrRAx  Press  has  been  heartily 
received  and  well  patronized,  and  its  liberal 
success  enables  us  to  improve  and  enrich  its 
columns  from  month  to  month. 

Its  reading  and  advertising  matter  is  entirely 
chaste.  All  farmers  should  subscribe  without 
delay.  Every  household  should  enjoy  its  richly 
filled  pages. 

DEWEY    &    CO., 
Publishers,  No.  338  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


The  C-Spring  Roller  Skate. 

.PATEA'TEID    1871. 


Rights  and    Skates   for    Sale. 

This  superior  Skate  is  now  beginning  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  Rink  Owners,  it  being  the  only  Cramping 
Skate  now  before  the  public  (except  the  Plympton  Skate) 
that  can  run  without  infringing  a  former  patent. 
THIS  SKATE  IS  POSITIVELY  NO  INFRINGEMENT 
Of  anybody's  patent.  It  is  made  in  the  most  substantial 
and  workmanlike  manner,  and  possesses  the  following 
points  of  merit:  Beauty,  Elasticity,  Ease  of  ofovsmatts, 
Strength,  Lightness,  and  does  not  injure  the  skating 
floor  as  much  as  the  ordinary  skate. 

Every  pair  Warranted  to  be  just  what  it  is  represent- 
ed.   Parties  intending  to 

START     A     SINE, 

Should  examine  and  test  this  Skate.    Sample  pairs  sent 

C.  O.  D.  on  application. 

In  ordering  samples,  state  the  number  of  boot  or  shoe 
worn,  and  whether  for  lady  or  gentleman. 

For  City,  County  or  Rink  Rights,  call  on  or  address 
WIKSTER    «fe    CO., 

No.  17  New  Montgomery  street  {under  Orand  Hotel), 
»v4awbplm  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Los    Angeles    County    Lands. 

Farming  Lands  in  Log  Angeles  County  for  sale,  in 
sections  and  quarter  sections,  at  reasonable  prices  and 
on  accommodating  terms — say,  one-fourth  cash  and 
balance  in  one,  two  and  three  years,  with  interest  at  It) 
per  cent.,  payable  annually.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  No.  512,  corner  Market  and  Montgomery 
streets,  over  the  Hibernia  Bank,  San  Francisco,  or  to 
the  agent,  W.  R.  OLDEN,  Anaheim.  12v3tf 


BLOOD    LEAVED    PEACH. 

A  Colored  Lithograph  of  this  startling  novelty  will  be 
mailed  free  to  every  Nurs  -ryman  and  Dealer  if  applied 
for  at  once.  Applicants  will  please  slate  whether  they 
are  Nurserymen  or  Dealers. 

Heikis  Nurseries.  W.  F.  HEIKE8, 

Established  1822.  Dayton,  0. 


40  Thoroughbred  Angora  Goats  for  Sale ! 
Imported  by  a  native  of  Angora,  direct  from  Asia  Minor. 
For  specimens  see  the  flock  of  Thomas  &  shirlaud, 
Sacramento,  Cal.  Address  A.  EUTYCHIDES,  Spout 
Spring,  Appomattox  County,  Va.  10v4-ly 


SELL    YOUR    PATENTS 

Through  Wiester  ft  Co.,  17  New  Montgomery   street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DEWEY   &   CO., 

American  and  Foreign  Patent 

Agents,  Publishers  of  the 

Mining  and  Scientific 

Press,  S.  F. 

PATENTS  obtained  promptly;  Caveats  filed 
expeditiously;  Patent  reissues  taken  out; 
Assignments  made  and  recorded  in  legal 
form;  Copies  of  Patents  and  Assignments 
procured;  Examinations  of  Patents  made 
here  and  at  Washington;  Examinations  made 
of  Assignments  recorded  in  Washington; 
Examinations  ordered  and  reported  by  Tele- 
graph; Rejected  cases  taken  up  and  Patents 
obtained;  Interferences  Prosecuted;  Opinions 
rendered  regarding  the  validity  of  Patents 
and  Assignments;  every  legitimate  branch  of 
Patent  Agency  Business  promptly  and 
thoroughly  conducted. 

Our  intimate  knowledge  of  the  various  in- 
ventions of  this  coast,  and  long  practice  in 
patent  business,  enable  us  to  abundantly 
satisfy  our  patrons;  and  our  success  and 
business  are  constantly  increasing. 

The  shrewdest  and  most  experienced  Inventors 
are  found  among  our  most  steadfast  friends 
and  patrons,  who  fully  appreciate  our  advan- 
tages in  bringing  valuable  inventions  to  the 
notice  of  the  public  through  the  columns  of 
our  widely  circulated,  first-class  journals — 
thereby  facilitating  their  introduction,  sale 
and  popularity. 

Foreign    Patents. 

In  addition  to  American  Patents,  we  secure, 
with  the  assistance  of  co-operative  agents, 
claims  in  all  foreign  countries  which  grant 
Patents,  including  Great  Britain,  France, 
Belgium,  Prussia,  Austria,  Victoria,  Peru, 
Bussia,  Spain,  British  India,  Saxony,  British 
Columbia,  Canada,  Norway,  Sweden,  Mexico, 
Victoria,  Brazil,  Bavaria,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, Italy,  Portugal,  Cuba,  Roman  States, 
Wurtemberg,  New  Zealand,  New  South 
Wales,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  Brazil,  New 
Grenada,  Chile,  Argentine  Republic,  AND 
EVERY  COUNTRY  IN  THE  WORLD 
where  Patents  are  obtainable. 

No  models  are  required  in  European  coun- 
tries, but  the  drawings  and  specifications 
should  be  prepared  with  thoroughness,  by 
able  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  re- 
quirements and  changes  of  foreign  patent 
laws — agents  who  are  reliable  and  perma- 
nently established. 

Our  schedule  prices  for  obtaining  foreign  pat- 
ents, in  all  cases,  will  always  be  as  low,  and 
in  some  instances  lower,  than  those  of  any 
other  responsible  agency. 

We  can  and  do  get  foreign  patents  for  inventors 
in  the  Pacific  States  from  two  to  six  months 
(according  to  the  location  of   the  country 
sooner  than  any  other  agents. 

Home    Counsel. 

Our  long  experience  in  obtaining  patents  for 
Inventors  on  this  Coast  has  familiarized  us 
with  the  character  of  most  of  the  inventions 
already  patented;  hence  we  are  frequently 
able  to  save  our  patrons  the  cost  of  a  fruitless 
application  by  pointing  them  to  the  same 
thing  already  covered  by  a  patent.  We  are 
always  free  to  advise  applicants  of  any 
knowledge  we  have  of  previous  applications 
which  will  interfere  with  their  obtaining  a 
patent. 

We  invite  the  acquaintance  of  all  parties  con- 
nected with  inventions  and  patent  right  busi- 
ness, believing  that  the  mutual  conference  of 
legitimate  business  and  professional  men  is 
mutual  gain.  Parties  in  doubt  in  regard  to 
their  rights  as  assignees  of  patents,  or  pur- 
chasers of  patented  articles,  can  often  receive 
advice  of  importance  to  them  from  a  short 
call  at  our  office. 

Remittances  of  money,  made  by  individual  in- 
ventors to  the  Government,  sometimes  mis- 
carry, and  it  has  repeatedly  happened  that 
applicants  have  not  only  lost  their  money, 
but  their  inventions  also,  from  this  cause  and 
consequent  delay.  We  hold  ourselves  re- 
sponsible for  all  fees  entrusted  to  our  agency. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  patent  business  of 
this  coast  has  been  done,  and  is  still  being 
done,  through  our  agency.  We  are  familiar 
with,  and  have  full  records,  of  all  former 
cases,  and  can  more  directly  judge  of  the 
value  and  patentability  of  inventions  discov- 
ered here  than  any  other  agents. 

Situated  so  remote  from  the  seat  of  government, 
delays  are  even  more  dangerous  to  the  invent- 
ors of  the  Pacific  Coast  than  to  applicants  in 
the  Eastern  States.  Valuable  patents  may  be 
lost  by  the  extra  time  consumed  in  transmit 
ting  specifications  from  Eastern  agencies  back 
to  this  coast  for  the  signature  of  the  inventor. 

Confidential. 

We  take  great  pains  to  preserve  secrecy  in  all 
confidential  matters,  and  applicants  for  pat- 
ents can  rest  assured  that  their  communi- 
cations and  business  transactions  will  be  held 
strictly  confidential  by  us.     Circulars  free. 

Engravings. 

We  have  superior  artists  in  our  own  office,  and 
all  facilities  for  producing  fine  and  satisfac- 
tory illustrations  of  inventions  and  machinery, 
for  newspaper,  book,  circular  and  other 
printed  illustrations,  and  are  always  ready  to 
assist  patrons  in  bringing  their  valuable  dis- 
coveries into  practical  and  profitable  use. 

DEWEY   &   CO., 

Mjcjini i  and  Scientific  Press  and  Pacific  Ru- 
ral Press  Office,  338  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


LIST    OF    PREMIUMS 
ON    WINE,    BRANDY,    GRAPES,    ETC., 

As  agreed  upon  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 


California   Vine-Growers  and   Wine  and 
Brandy    Association. 

Brandy. 

Best  gTape  brandy,  vintage  1871 ; J25 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1870 26 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1869 25 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1868 25 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1867  or  older Diploma. 

Dry  'Wines. 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1871 $25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1869 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1868 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1867  or  older Diploma. 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1869 , 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1868 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1867  or  older Diploma. 

Sweet  Wines. 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1871 $25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1869 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1868 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1867  or  older Diploma. 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1870 26 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1869 26 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1868 26 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1867  or  older Diploma. 

Special   Wines. 

Best  California  port  wine,  vintage  1871 $25 

Best  California  port  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  Cal.  port  wine,  vintage  1869  or  older Diploma. 

Best  California  sherry  wine,  vintage  1871 26 

Best  California  sherry  wine,  vintage  1870 26 

Best  Cal.  sherry  wine,  vintage  1869,  or  older.  .Diploma. 

Best  California  sparkling  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

BeBt  California  sparkling  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  California  sparkling    wine,    vintage    1869    or 

older Diploma. 

Best  California  Angelica  wine,  vintage  1871 26 

Best  California  Angelica  wine,  vintage  1870 26 

Best  California  Angelica  wine,  vintage  1869  or  older, 
Diploma- 
Miscellaneous. 
Best  samples  of  grape  syrup,  not  less  than  one  gal- 
lon  $20 

Best  sample    of   grape    sugar,  not  less  than  five 

pounds 20 

Best  twenty-five  pounds  of  raisins 50 

Bcststlll 60 

Best  grape  crusher  and  separator 50 

Best  and  cheapest  tank,  cask  or  butt  for  wine  or 
brandy  for  storage 50 

Grapes. 
Best  twelve  varieties  of  the  table  grapes,  not  less 

than  three  bunches  each $25 

Best  six  varieties  of  table  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 20 

Best  three  varieties  of  table  grapes,  not  less  than 

three  bunches  each 15 

Best  two  varieties  of  table  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 10 

Best  one  variety  of  table  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 20 

Best  twelve  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than 

three  bunches  each 26 

Best  six  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 20 

Best  three  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than 

three  bunches  each 15 

Best  two  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 10 

Best  one  variety  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches 20 

Best  variety  of  raisin  grapes 10 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  grapes,  not  less  than 

three  bunches  each 60 

Second  best  and  greatest  variety  of  grapes,  not  less 

than  three  bunches  each 40 

The  above  list  of  premiums,  together  with  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation,  will  be  published  in  a  pamphlet  form  for  free 
circulation  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  I.  N.Hoag. 

MUSICAL  PEOPLE  EVERYWHERE 

Are  invited  to  examine  our  new  Collection  of  Church 
Music,  entitled 

The   Standard! 

The  following  gentlemen,  well  known  in  Musical 
circles,  contribute  Tunes,  Sentences  or  Anthems  to  its 
pages : 

H.K.Oliver.  L.  H.  Southard,  C.  P  Morrison, 

L.W.Wheeler,  Nathan  Barker.  M.  Slason, 

T.  H,  Tanner,  A.  C  Guttereen,  G.  M.  Monroe. 

J.  H.  Tenney,  V.  O.  C'ushenan,  L.  W.  Ballard, 

S.  F.  Merrill.  W.  P.  Dale,  Otto  Lobb, 

Dr.  M.  J.  Munger,  8.  Wesley  Martin. 

The  Editors  are : 

lb  O.  EMERSON,  of  Boston, 
H.   R.    PALMER,  of    Chicago, 

Of  whose  former  publications  1,500,000  copies  have 
been  sold. 
While  designed  to  supply  the  wants  of  Chorus  Choirs, 
Singing  Schools  and  Conventions,  its  large  supply  of 
new  Sentences,  Motets  and  Anthems,  renders  It  an  ex- 
cellent 

Book   for    Quartette    Choirs. 

Price,  $1.50;  Per  Doz.,  $13.50.  For  $1.25,  specimen 
copies  will  be  mailed,  for  the  present,  post  paid,  to  any 
address. 

We  also  commend  our  new  Sparkling'  Rubies, 
(36  cts.)  for  Sabbath  8chools;  Pilgrim's  Harp,  (60 
cts.)  for  Vestries;  and  Hour  of  Singing:,  (1.00)  for 
High  Schools. 

OLIVER  DITSON  b  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  k  CO.,  New  York. 

"  THE  HO ADLEY"  Is  the  Perfection  of  the  Portable 
Engine.  For  sale,  with  or  without  wheels,  at  Ma- 
chinery Depot  of  TREAD  WELL  &  CO. ,  Market,  head  of 
Front  street,  San  Francisco.  I»v24  eowbp 

Pubchasebs  please  say  advertised  iu  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  has  the  largest  circula- 
tion of  any  weekly  journal  published  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  independent  of  a  dally  Issue.  Its 
readers  are  prominent  among  the  most  intelligent,  in- 
dustrious and  thrifty  classes  throughout  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories. 

FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 


Grass  and  Clover  Seed-. 

ALE  ALFA. 

Trees,   Plants,    Roots,    Etc., 

For  Sale  at  Wholesale  or  Retail  by 

GEO.    E.    SILVESTER, 

No.  317  Washington  Street, 

•7*  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

OXJATVO. 

100  Barrels  Guano  for  Sale, 

In  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 
«v2-ly.l6p  GEO.  F.  SILVESTER. 

IMPROVE  YOUR   POULTRY! 

IT  COSTS    NO    MORE   TO   KEEP 

GOOD  FOWLS  THAN 

POOR  ONES. 

Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Circu- 
lar, containing  a  full  description  of 
all  the  best  known  and  most  Im- 
proved breeds  of  Poultry,  to 

GEO.  B.  BAYLEY. 

7vl-16p  tf Box  669,  San  Francisco. 

GLEN  FLORA 

Stock  Breeding   Association. 

Successors  to  C.  C.  &  R.  H.  Parks,  Waukegan.  III.    Or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

SHORT-HORNED    CATTLE 

Thoroughbred  and  Trotting  Horses,  Cotswold 

Sheep,    Improved    Berkshires,    and 

Pure-Bred   Poultry  in   Great 

"*  arieties 

Stock  of  all  kinds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.    Send  for 
Catalogue  giving  fall  description.    Address 

C.  C.  PARKS,  Pres't., 

llvj-tf  WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

1ST.    GILMORE, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Angora    or    Cashmere 
GOATS 

—  or  — 

PURE    BLOOE 

—  AMD  — 

-VI.  I.     GRADES. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Location,  fou 
miles  from  Railroad  Station,  connecting  with  all  part 
of  the  State.    For  particulars  address 

N.  GILMORE 
El  Dorado,  El  Dorado  county, 
6v3.tf  California. 


THIS    DAY     RECEIVED, 

THE    THIBD    CAR    OF    PREMIUM 


W^H- 


.*■»!  >m  ii  i^li  Merino   I5n«-I«s  iintl 

EweN, 

VERMONT    STOCK, 

The  Beat  Ever  Imported  to  Ihla  Matt*. 

Call  at  Ninth  and  Market  streets,  or  Morton  House. 
San  Francisco. 


8v4-itl6p 


SAXE  &  JEWETT. 


CHINESE  SERVANTS  AND  LABORERS 
of  all  kinds  furnished  at  the  shortest   notice  by  apply- 
ing to  WOLF  &  CO.,  610  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 
13v24-3m 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  canvass 
every  town  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  Mixing  a.vd 
Scnoinno  Pbkss,  Paotfio  Rtnui.  Puss,  and  the 
Pacdtio Coast  Mzboaxtu.k  Dibectob.  Experienced 
canvassers  preferred.  Good  men  can  make  large  wa- 
ges, besides  learning  much  and  improving  their  talents. 
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The  American  Merino. 

The  American  Merino,  as  fairly"  represented 
in  our  engraving,  still  maintains  its  superior- 
ity over  all  other  sheep,  of  this  or  other  coun- 
tries, as  a  wool-bearing  animal  merely.  The 
character  of  the  wool,  for  strength,  length  of 
fiber,  and  a  medium  fineness,  for  which  there 
is  by  far  a  greater  demand  than  for  either  extra- 
fine  or  for  coarser  qualities,  is '..superior;  and 
the  proportion  of  wool_to  ;live  weight  is 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  breed. 

As  improved  in  recent  years  by  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, and  many  other  noted  breeders,  in  form, 
size,  and  weight  of  fleece,  the  original  Spanish 
importations  have  been  so  modified  as  to  en- 
title the  breed  to  the  distinctive  appellation 
which  it  now  bears,  as  fully  as  in  the  cases  of 
the  French  and  Si- 
lesian  improve- 
ments. A  corres- 
pondent in  Addi- 
son county,  Ver- 
mont, the  heart  of 
the  American  Me- 
rino region,  thus 
compares  the  old 
with  the  new : 

The  heaviest 
fleeces  shorn  by 
Mr.  Atwood,  of 
Connecticut,  twen- 
ty-five years  since, 
were  five  pounds 
from  ewes,  five  to 
eight  from  rams. 
Now  IS  pounds 
are  taken  from  best 
ewes,  and  26  to  ctO 
from  best  rams.the 
growth  of  twelve 
months.  The  Child 
Bros.,  of  Wey- 
bridge,  bred  sev- 
eral years  lrom  a 
ram  that  sheared 
as  follows;  First 
fleece,  16  pounds; 
live  weight,  after 
shearing,  sixty- 
four  pounds;  sec- 
ond fleece,  twenty- 
four  pounds;  live 
weight,  ninety,  nine 
pounds;  third 
fleece,  26  pounds; 
live  weight,  107 
pounds. 

Although  these 
fleeces  are  very 
heavy  they  do  not 
injure  the  vitality 
of  the  sheep,  and 
the  keep  that  will 
fix  a  wether  nicely 
for  market  will 
keep  the  Merino  in 
fine  condition.    Of 

course  fleeces  of  the  above  weight  will  shrink 
in  cleansing  more  than  the  light  wools;  yet  no 
other  breed  of  sheep  has  yet  been  produced 
that,  in  proportion  to  live  weight,  will  produce 
three-fourths  as  much  cleansed  wool  per  head 
as  the  Merino.  Between  eight  and  nine  pounds 
have  been  realized  in  numerous  instances  from 
a  single  fleece. 

A  correspondent  in  Washtenaw  county,  Mi- 
chigan, reports  that  four  brothers  by  the  name 
of  Wood,  on  Lodi  Plains,  in  that  county,  keep 
about  150  to  160  each  of  Merino  sheep,  and  ob- 
tain an  average  clip  per  head  of  about  seven 
pounds  washed  wool,  and  that  by  careful  man- 
agement they  have  increased  their  yield  one-half 
pound  per  head  each  year.  Their  annual  in- 
come from  sale  of  fine  wooled  sheep  and  the 
clip  of  wool  has  been  about  $2,000  each  for 
five  or  six  years  past.  They  only  keep  fine- 
wooled  sheep. 

The  foregoing  we  extract  from  the  Commis- 
sioner's Report  for  1869 ;  as  showing  the  gen- 
eral favor  iu  which  this  breed  of  sheep  is  held 
in  the  Atlantic  States.  There  are  several  fine 
flocks  of  Merinos  in  California  that  are  unsur- 
passed in  their  wool  value  by  any  other  breed 
of  sheep  yet  introduced;  and  as  to  climate, 
there  can  nowhere  be  found  a  better,  as  regards 


the   peculiar   conditions   required  for   the    ut- 
most perfection  of  this  breed. 

The  animals  represented  in  our  engraving 
are  specimens  of  the  pioneer  flocks  introduced 
into  this  State  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Patterson,  of 
Brooklyn,  Alameda  County. 

Importation  from  Vermont. 

Three  car  loads  of  choice  full-blooded  Span- 
ish Merino  sheep  were  shipped  from  this 
place,  last  week,  by  Messrs.  Severance  &  Peet, 
to  California.  We  learn  that  their  intentions 
are  to  start  a  ranch  there  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding  nothing  but  the  pure  blood  sheep. 
Mr  Peet  goes  stored  with  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, he  being  classed  among  Vermont's 
best  breeders.  He  takes  his  entire  flock  of 
breeding  ewes,  some  of  them  shearing  151bs. 
per  head,  and  upon  an  average  we  learn  they 
sheared  12  lbs.     We  also  noticed  some  of  Ad- 


Winter,  Early  and  Wet. 

It  is  usual  a  little  later  in  the  season  than  this, 
for  some  one  of  the  papers  of  the  State  to  lead 
off  in  the  matter  of  the  probabilities  and  indica- 
tions of  a  wet  winter  and  then  for  all  the  other 
papers  to  follow  the  lead  and  generally  with  ad- 
ditional reasons.  And  yet  with  the  annual  re- 
turn of  these  "unerring  signs"  we  had  a  succes- 
sion of  three  or  four  dry  winters  previous  to 
the  last,  which  was  little  more  than  a  moderate- 
ly wet  one.  No  w  as  the  seasons  have  much  to  do 
with  the  agriculture  of  California,  we  propose  to 
make  the  matter  of  prophecy  in  regard  to  the 
approaching  winter  our  legitimate  business. 
The  Rain  Record. 

By  examining  the  record  of  rain-fall   for  a 


This  Ew«  sftoarod  18  tta.  5  oz. 


FULL-BLOOD    MERINO    SHEEP. 


This  Ram  Sheared  30  lbs.  9  oz. 


dison  County'sbest  stock  bucks,  one  purchased   series  of  years,  it  is  seen  that  of  two  wet  winters 

of  B.  J.  Jones,  known  as  the  "Ophir,  Jr.,"  also   »-« — « —  ; *  ,i..„  ~„™,  n,»   ""«"^ 

Henry  Lane's  stock  buck,  Douglas'  stock  buck, 
and  many  others  selected  from  Vermont's  best 
flocks.     We   also  noticed  "Eureka  2d,"  which 

Vermont. 


and  from  the  extreme  southern  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  State;  and  as  Mexico  is  now  re- 
ceiving an  immense  rain-fall  we  may  expect 
ours  in  due  time  or  even  earlier  than  usuid. 

As  showing  the  certainty  of  the  near  approach 
of  unusually  heavy  and  early  rains,  we  append 
the  following 

From  Nevada. 
We  fear  material  damage  to  crops  in  this  sec- 
tion from  such  unusual  moisture.  The  season  for 
harvesting  is  just  closing,  and  some  of  the  farm- 
ers have  commenced  threshing.  Should  the 
rain  continue,  the  abundant  grain  crop  of  this 
year  will  be  nearly  if  not  entirely  ruined.  We 
sincerely  hope  no  such  disaster  will  fall  upon 
the  country;  but  should  the  storm  continue, 
many  farmers  will  be  heavy  losers,  and  the  entire 
country  will  suffer  from  its  effects. — Reese  River 
Reveille  Sept.  2d. 

One  effect  as- 
cribed to  the  very 
severe  rains  of  the 
past  ten  days  is  to 
kill  the  pasturage. 
It  would  be  sup- 
posed that,  with 
almost  a  certainty 
of  a  long  stretch  of 
pleasant  weather, 
the  grass  would 
start  afresh;  but 
stock  people  say 
the  rain  bleaches 
out  the  bunch 
grass  just  as  it  is  a  t 
its  best,  and  ren- 
ders it  dry  and 
juiceless.  —  While 
tine  News,  Sep- 
tember 2d. 

The  mountains 
in  the  vicinity  of 
Unionville  are  cov- 
ered with  snow, and 
the  weather  pre- 
dicts an  early  and 
severe  winter. — 
Silver  Slate. 

It  really  looks 
and  feels  as thougu 
the  summer  was 
gone.  Overcoats 
and  stoves  are  in 
order  and  Prospect 
Mountain  is  grow- 
ing white  with  fall- 
ing snow.  Such 
weather  is,  we  be- 
lieve unprecedent- 
ed at  this  time  of 
the  year  in  this  re- 
gion, and  after  the 
intensely  warm 
days  we  suffered 
only  a  week  ngo, 
the  change  is  most 
disagreeable. 
Everybody  is  put- 
are   overworked. — 


is  one  of  the  best  stock  rams  in 
"Eureka"  sheared  this  year  26%  lbs.  Some  of 
his  2-year-old  rams  went  with  him.  One  named 
"Matchless"  sheared  24%  lbs.  this  year.  While 
the  breeders  of  Vermont  regret  to  lose  "Eureka 
2d"  they  cannot  but  wish  Messrs.  Severance  & 
Peet  success  in  their  great  undertaking.  We 
understand  they  were  offered  $500  for  him  be- 
fore he  left.  Good  judges  of  sheep  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  never  having  seen  so 
perfect  a  lot  of  sheep  as  was  shipped  by  Peet. 
They  tako  180  breeding  ewes,  and  86  rams. 
They  will  be  on  exhibion  at  the  State  Fair. 

The  State  Faib  Eeoatta.— The  Committee 
on  regatta  reported  as  follows:  For  single 
scull  boats,  purse  $100;  four-oared  boats,  purse 
$250  and  Society's  cup,  divided  as  follows: 
First  boat,  $125  and  the  cup;  second  boat,  $7u; 
third  boat,  $50.  The  entries  to  be  made  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  to  close  Sep- 
tember 19th;  entrance  fee,  ten  per  cent.;  two 
boats  to  enter  to  make  a  race.  The  report  was 
accepted. 


following  a  succession  of  dry  onos,  the  second 
of  the  two,  has  always  been  much  wetter  than 
the  first.  Hence  the  first  reason  why  the  com- 
ing winter  should  be  wetter  than  the  last. 

Our  winter  rains  come  booming  up  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  it  has  been  noticed  that 
when  heavy  rains  doluge  Mexico,  we  may  also 
expect  to  get  our  full  share.  Mr.  G.  Kustel 
lately  returning  from  Mexico,  says  tho  rains  had 
not  only  been  of  groat  volumo  but  commenced 
three  weeks  earlier,  than  in  many  seasons  past, 
violent  rains  falling  in  August  that  were  never 
known  before,  provious  to  October. 

Theso  rain  falls  that  come  with  our  southeast 
winds  are  progressive,  gradually  making  their 
way  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  washing  the 
mountains  of  Mexico  and  the  plains  of  Western 
Texas,  falling  in  deluges  and  torrents  upon  the 
Gila  and  Colorado  river  and  adjacent  country, 
and  finally  sweeping  over  California  from  its 
eastern  line,  westwardly  to  the  Coast  Range  of 
mountains,  and  sometimes  to  the  ocean  shore , 


ting  up  stoves,  and   tinners 
Eureka  Sentinel. 

Springs  Increasing  In  Valume. 

The  same  phenomenon  that  induces  the  in- 
crease of  flow  from  springs  on  the  approach  of 
autumn  is  already  observable  and  a  full  month 
or  more  earlier  than  for  years  before.  The 
water  in  tho  wells  of  many  districts  is  on  the 
rise  a  month  earlier  than  last  year. 

Fowls  aro  moulting  for  their  winter  feathers 
from  four  to  six  weeks  earlier  than  last  year 
whilst  swallows  and  other  land  birds  of  passago 
are  already  assembling  in  numbors  in  places 
preparatory  to  their  flight  for  a  less  rainy  clime. 
We  don't  speak  of  the  muskrat  building  his 
nest  at  a  greater  hight  above  the  water  than 
usual  for  we  haven't  been  lately  where  they 
live;  but  everything  we  have  seen  or  heard  of 
betokens  according  to  ancient  prophecy,  an 
early  and  wet  winter. 

Malva  Seeds.—  It  would  be  well  for  those 
having  the  M.dva  tree  to  save  the  seeds  this 
year. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Islands  of  Lake  Erie. 

Put-in-Bay,  Ohio. 
Eds.  Rural  Pbess  : — Happy  to  say  the  crops 
of  grapes  on  these  Islands  have  passed  the 
usual  time  of  rot  and  mildew,  and  are  so  far 
free  from  any  disease  or  insect  enemy,  and  as 
we  have  had  unusually  warm  weather  we  Hiay 
expect  sweet  and  well-ripened  grapes  and  fine 

wines. 

During  a  residence  of  nine  years  I  have  never 
seen  the  vines  so  green  and  vigorous  at  this 
date  as  they  now  are.  The  crop  will  not  be 
quite  as  heavy  as  last  season — owing  to  severe 
weather  last  winter;  but  it  is  much  better  than 
any  one  could  have  expected.  Consequently 
all  are  satisfied  and  it  is  the  third  successive 
good  crop.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  has  done  well; 
Especially  peaches.  Small  fruits  were  affected 
seriously  by  very  dry  weather  at  time  of  ma- 
turity. 

Our  hotels  have  been  well  patronized,  and 
Put-in  Bay  has  an  established  reputation  as  one 
of  the  great  summer  resorts  of  America.  There 
is  to  be  an  International  Regatta  on  the  loth 
prox.,  and  a  Convention  of  Fat  lieu  about  the 
same  time.  So  you  see  we  have  our  share  of 
the  gay  and  festive  things  and  scenes  of  life  if 
we  are  out  on  the  Islands  in  Lake  Erie. 

Some  of  our  old  Island  friends  who  have  pre- 
ceded and  are  enjoying  the  delicious  climate  of 
Santa  Barbara  in  your  own  beautiful  State,  say 
that  it  is  to  be  the  great  Newport  of  the  Pacific. 
Let  us  hope  it  may  become  the  place  where  suf- 
ferers from  the  ills  of  our  mortal  life  may  find 
relief  and  comfort.     Yours  w.  k.  h. 


Game  in  Marin  County. 

Eds.  Press: — As  the  season  for  quail  shoot- 
ing begins  on  September  15th,  sportsmen  will 
be  glad  to  learn  that  plenty  of  sport  can  be 
found  within  a  day's  ride  of  the  city.  On  the 
ranches  owned  by  Shafter  &  Howard,  of  Point 
Reyes,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  scare  up  100  to 
500  quails  in  a  morning  ride  of  a  few  miles. 
They  are  very  tame  and  fly  into  the  nearest 
bush  waiting  to  be  shot.  There  is  a  stage  run- 
ning the  whole  length  of  the  Point,  leaving  San 
Francisco  by  way  of  San  Rafael. 

In  addition  to  the  quails,  the  men  who  herd 
cows  on  the  mountains,  frequently  report  six  or 
seven  deer  seen  at  one  time.  We  saw  a  beau- 
tiful buck  about  300  yards  distant  watching  us 
with  an  interest  peculiar  to  those  being  inter- 
viewed. But  he  did  not  subscribe  for  the  Pkbbb, 
and  we  wanted  to  shoot  him. 

There  are  quail  and  deer  to  be  found  in  Boli- 
nas,  Tomales,  Novato  and  Nicasio,  but  their 
best  range  seems  to  be  on  point  Reyes.  We 
understand  that  Messrs.  Shafter  &  Howard  is- 
sue permits  to  those  whom  they  choose  to  have 
hunt  upon  their  grounds.  At  Olema  parties 
were  engaged  in  trout  fishing,  but  we  did  not 
learn  with  what  success.  To  reach  Point  Reyes 
you  pass  through  Olema.  It  is  about  equally 
distant  from  the  city  by  way  of  Saucelito  or  San 
Rafael.  c. 


Agriculture  in  the  Mountains. 

Referring  to  the  agricultural  capacities  of  the 
mountain  counties  the  Amador  Ledger  says: 
"If  markets  could  be  had  at  fair  prices 
for  the  products  of  the  vineyard  and  or- 
chard thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  viuelands 
in  the  world  would  soon  be  brought  under  cul- 
tivation and  made  to  yield  tribute  to  labor;  that 
are  now  wild  and  unproductive.  Not  this  alone; 
past  experience  has  proven  that  the  mountain 

enmities    are  the   mOBt    reliable    portion    of  the 

Siati  for  the  production  of  all  thestapli  ce- 
reals; the  mountain  crops  are  aa  certain  as  the 

seasons,  ami  are  never  affected  bj  drought.     As 

sure  as  the  husbandman  sows  he  will  reap,  and 
when  the  cereal  capacity  of  the  lands  of  this 
county  and  the  never-failing   capacity  of  crops 

shall  be  understood,  these  mountain  lands  will 

l>.  SOUghl  and  settled  m  preference  to  the  val- 
leys. But  situated  as  we  are,  away  from  the 
railroad  communication  with  the  markets  of 
the  State,  heretofore  there  has  been  no  induce- 
ment to  our  farmers  to  increase  the  area  of  cul- 
tivation beyond  the  demands  of  a  home 
market." 

That  journal  also  urges  the  necessity  that  ex- 
ists for  railroad  communication  between 
those  counties  and  Sacramento  and  Stockton. 
Butte,  Placer,  Nevada  and  Tehama  counties  are 
already  realizing  the  benefits  of  such  commu- 
nication by  having  quick  transportation  to 
market  for  their  agricultural  products. 

The  southern  counties  of  the  Stat 
alive  to  the  benefits  of  railroad  communication 
with  the  outside  world,  and  their  citizens  are 
actively  bestirring  themselves  to  encourage 
railroad  enterprises.  Thus  far  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  proposition  appears  to  have  resulted  in 
nothing  but  talk  and  quarreling  among  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred. 


That  man  is  only  truly  brave,  who  fears  noth- 
i  ng  so  much  as  committing  a  mean  action,  and 
undauntedly  fulfils  his  duty,  whatever  the  dan- 
gers which  impede  the  way. 


Angora  Goats. 

Capt.  S.  Wing,  of  Napa,  who  lately  purchas- 
ed 108  head  of  Angora  goats,  has  received  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  A.  Eutychides,  of 
Virginia,  importer  of  Cashmere  or  Angora 
goats,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiries  regard- 
ing the  raising  and  care  these  goats  require: 
Spout  Springs,  Appotomatox  Co.,  Ya. 
August  10th,  1872. 
Mr.  S.  Wing. — Sir; — Angora  are  the  same  as 
other  goats,  except  that  they  bear  fiuer  wool, 
called  Mohair.  They  want  dry  climate  in  or- 
der to  thrive;  much  wet  and  cold  weather  not 
being  good  for  them.  In  cold  weather  they 
should  be  kept  in  warm  sheds,  which  should 
be  kept  dry  and  clean.  They  eat  less,  and  can 
stand  hunger  much  longer  than  sheep,  and  as 
they  are  fast  travelers  and  eat  every  kind  of 
herb,  briar  and  branch,  the  drought  can  have 
no  effect  on  them;  indeed,  drought  is  an  advan- 
tage to  them,  as  it  makes  the  climate  dryer 
than  usual. 

They  live  twelve  and  fifteen  years,  (if  kept 
on  hay,  etc.)  after  the  front  teeth  fall  oat, 
which  occurs  at  the  age  of  eight  years.  Their 
flesh  is  excellent  to  eat — particularly  the  kid's 
flesh  is  delicious.  I  am  astonished  at  the  de- 
mand for  their  wool  in  this  country;  there  is 
demand  for  it  all  over  the  world.  Where  is  the 
mohair  in  America  that  there  may  be  a  demand 
for  it.'  A  manufacturer  recently  paid  $70,000 
for  machinery  in  England,  and  shipped  it  to 
Philadelphia,  but  not  being  able  to  find  suffi- 
cient mohair  to  run  his  factory,  even  for  a 
single  day,  was  obliged  to  arrange  his  machin 
ery  for  the  manufacture  of  long  wjsol  instead  of 
mohair. 

There  is  a  duty  of  22  cents  per  pound  on 
mohair  imported  to  this  country  from  Asia 
Minor  or  England,  therefore  a  manufacturer 
can  not  afford  to  import  and  manufacture  mo- 
hair. Mohair  will  have  to  be  sold  for  exporta- 
tion until  we  produce  enough  to  supply  one  or 
two  factories  in  our  own  country. 

Any  wool  broker  will  buy  mohair  in  New- 
York,  at  any  time,  forMixporting  to  England, 
until  America  can  produce  3,000  or  5,000  bags, 
at  least,  so  that  its  manufacture  may  be  made 
profitable  here.  Mohair  is  worth  4  s.  per  pound 
m  England,  and  brokers  in  New  York  will  pay 
75  to  80  cents  per  pound  for  it;  they  ship  it  to 
England  and  get  a  profit  from  18  to  20  pel 
cent. 

Lately  I  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Sacramento  to 
inform  me  regarding  the  production  of  mohair 
in  California,  that  I  might  come  there  and  buy. 
If  I  could  get  even  200  bags  I  would  come— but 
I  don't  believe  I  would  be  able  to  secure  100. 

You  ask  me  about  the  value  of  Angora  goats. 
I  imported  and  intend  to  import  and  sell  them 
at  $125  each.  It  is  two  years  since  I  com- 
menced, during  which  time  I  have  lost  above 
(12,000,  but  I  intend  to  persevere  in  the  bus- 
iness, and  will  get  it  back.  I  do  not  expect  to 
make  money  from  the  goats,  but  expect  to  es- 
tablish their  breeding  and  make  something 
buying  mohair — a  bubiness  my  fathers  and  fore- 
fathers have  followed  in  Asia  Minor.  * 
If  you  intend  to  go  into  stock-raising,  take 
goats — it  is  an  easy  and  paying  business. 

The  value  of  the  wool  of  grades  depends  upon 
the  selection  of  goats  at  first  beginning.  If 
your  common  goats  be  very  short,  haired  black 
goats,  and  your  buck  a  real  thoroughbred  select 
buck,  your  %  blood's  hair  might  be  worth  40  or 
50  cents,  %  blood's  hair  70<aj80  cents,  and  15-16 
and  upwards  go  into  "fair  average  mohair," 
say  worth  §1.  But  if  you  begin  with  long- 
haired, fawn-colored  goats,  and  for  economy's 
sake  buy  an  indifferent  buck,  or  a  grade  buck 
you  may  have  63-64  blood's  mohair  not  worth 
more  than  20  cents  per  pound.  It  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  grade  of  the  goat,  but  upon  the 
quality  of  the  wool  to  bring  more  money.  "Fair 
average"  means  fine  mohair  above  7  inches 
long,  no  grey,  no  yellow,  no  discolored,  no 
locks  nor  breaches'  wool  in  it.  The  manufac- 
turer does  not  care  whether  you  shear  the  mo- 
hair from  a  dog,  cat,  or  an  Angora  goat  for 
which  you  paid  $2,000,  but  he  is  satisfied  when 
he  gets  fine  and  long  mohair.  Yours  truly, 
A.  Eutychides. 


Sweet  Potato  Vines. 

A  writer  in  the  Qeorgia  Telegraph,  says  the 
Sweet  Potato  vine  may  be  saved  during  the 
winter,  and  used  the  following  spring  in  propo- 
gating  a  new  crop.  He  writes:  "I  have  tried 
the  experiment  during  this  year  to  my  entire 
satisfaction.  In  the  fall  (at  any  time  before 
frost)  the  vines  may  be  cut  in  any  convenient 
length  and  placed  in  layers  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  to  the  depth  of  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches.  Cover  the  vines  while  damp  with  par- 
tially rotted  straw  to  the  depth  of  six  inches, 
and  cover  the  whole  with  a  light  soil  about  four 
inches  deep.  In  this  way  the  vines  will  keep 
during  winter,  and  in  the  spring  they  will  put 
out  sprouts  as  abundantly  as  the  potato  itself 
when  bedded.  The  draws  or  sprouts  can  be 
planted  first,  and  the  vine  itself  can  be  subse- 
quently cut  and  used  as  we  generally  plant 
slips." 

There  are  few  articles  on  which  more  time 
and  money  is  wasted,  than  in  trying  to  raise 
sweet  potatoes  from  the  plants  usually  forced 
forward  in  hot-houses,  sent  to  market  with 
very"  few  roots,  and  sold  from  store  in  a  wilted 
and  dying  condition.  If  those  who  have  sweet 
potatoes  would  save  their  own  seed,  and  take  a 


little  pains,  in  the  spring,  it  would  pay  them 
handsomely,  meanwhile,  the  Georgia  plan  of 
propogating  from  the  vine  is  certainly  worth 
trying. 


Machinery  in  Motion. 

In  nearly  all  the  recent  announcements  of 
fairs  and  mechanical  exhibitions,  we  find  a 
part  of  the  programme  is  "  Machinery  in  Mo- 
tion." What  is  it  that  makes  this  so  attractive 
a  feature  of  such  displays?  Nothing  else  so 
generally  interests  visitors,  either  male  or  fe- 
male. The  mere  fact  that  motion  is  a  delight 
to  a  healthy  mind  is  not  enough  to  account  for 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  sight-seers  flock 
to  the  collection  of  grim  workers,  whose  glit- 
tering levers,  shafts,  and  wheels  deftly  turn  out 
the  most  delicate  fabrics,  crush  in  their  iron 
jaws  the  hardest  materials,  or  force  stubborn 
iron  and  steel  to  assume  forms  of  usefulness  and 
beauty. 

It  is  the  proud  sense  of  power  that,  either 
consciously  or  unrecognized,  causes  the  be- 
holder to  dwell  with  pleasure  upon  this  exer- 
cise of  brute  force.  Brute  force  it  is,  but  force 
in  subservience  to  the  human  mind.  To  the 
circle  of  forces  in  nature  the  inventor  has 
given  his  command,  and  they  obey  him.  The 
heat  passes  at  his  bidding  into  the  steam  boiler 
and  is  there  transformed  into  expansive  force. 
This  force,  in  obedience  to  human  intellect, 
passes  into  the  cylinder  of  the  engine,  and 
mass  motion  is  produced.  Through  and  along 
the  ponderous  shafting  and  belting,  this  motion 
is  distributed  to  thousands  of  fingers,  eyes, 
teeth,  arms,  and,  cutters,  all  of  which  obey  the 
command  of  mind  over  matter.  Such  a  display 
cannot  but  give  an  exalted,  almost  a  triumph- 
ant, feeling  to  the  observer,  which  the  frivolous 
do  not  stop  to  analyze,  but  which  has  its  effect 
upon  them  nevertheless. 

This  supremacy  of  mind  over  matter,  not- 
withstanding its  apparent  extent,  is  undoubted- 
ly only  in  the  beginning  of  its  development. 
An  exchange  has  recently  indulged  in  some 
sneering  remarks  regarding  a  prediction  of  a 
prominent  authoress  that  the  time  will  come 
when  most  household  drudgery,  and,  indeed, 
all  other  druggery,  will  be  performed  by  me- 
chanical agencies;  but  in  view  of  what  has  been 
done  and  is  now  doing,  he  is  a  bold  man  who 
can  say  there  are  any  mechanical  impossibili- 
ties, i-ave  such  as  are  impossible  in  principle. 

We  regard  the  exhibition  of  machinery  in 
motion  as  the  most  instructive  and  valuable 
feature  of  these  otherwise  useful  exhibitions, 
and  are  glad  to  see  that  no  fair  is  complete 
without  it.  The  principal  progress  of  the 
world  henceforth  is  to  be  effected  through 
chemistry  and  mechanics.  These  are  the  agents 
by  which  civilization  is  to  be  advanced;  and 
while  we  see  immense  benefits  to  arise  from 
the  exhibition  of  working  machinery,  we  would 
take  this  opportunity  to  suggest  that,  in  such 
exhibitions  as  that  in  the  American  Institute, 
about  to  be  opened  in  this  city,  a  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive  addition  might  be  made  to 
the  chemical  department,  namely,  adepartnient 
of  experimental  chemistry,  in  which  simple  and 
typical  chemical  reactions  might  be  exhibited 
by  a  competent  chemist  to  arouse  a  general  pub- 
lic interest  ill  this  fundamental  science.  Such 
a  department,  presided  over  by  a  lecturer  of 
;/ed  ability,  would  be  no  less  attractive 
than  the  exhibition  of  a  sculptor  modeling  clay 
(one  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute Fair  last  year),  while  it  would  be  far  more 
profitable  as  a   means   of  public   education. — 


Wheat— A  Simple   Comparison. 

California  has  a  surplus  of  7,000,000  centals 
of  wheat  more  than  is  wanted  for  the  consump- 
tion of  her  people. 

Of  the  six  States  east  of  the  Hudson,  Ver- 
mont cornea  nearest  to  raising  its  own  bread, 
producing  451,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  1869,  or 
a  bushel  and  a  peck  to  each  inhabitant;  taking 
the  army  ration  of  twenty-two  ounces  of  flour 
per  day  as  a  basis  for  computing  the  consump- 
tion of  bread,  it  follows  that  Vermont  raises 
bread  enough  to  supply  the  people  of  the  state 
thirty-seven  days,  and  that  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency they  are  obliged  to  purchase  3^136,000 
bushels  per  annum. 

Maine  makes  the  next  best  showing  in  the 
cultivation  of  wheat,  producing  in  186'J,  278,- 
000  bushels,  sufficient  to  last  eleven  days,  and 
purchasing  8,500,000  busheis.  New  Hamp- 
shire, with  a  decreasing  population,  was  a  tritie 
behind  Maine,  producing  193,000  bushels,  a  lit- 
tle more  than  half  a  bushel  to  each  inhabitant 
—and  purchasing  4,300,000  bushels  or  ten  day's 
supply. 

Connecticut  makes  a  much  poorer  show  than 
New  Hampshire,  producing  38,0;K)  bushels — 
enough  to  supply  the  people  with  bread  for  ten 
days — and  purchasing  7,518,000  bushels.  Mas- 
sachusetts though  having  a  larger  area  than 
Connecticut,  raised  only  34,000  bushels,  which, 
ground  to  powder,  was  sufficient  to  give  the  in- 
habitants of  the  State  bread  enough  for  break- 
fast   and  dinner,  but  not  enough   for   supper. 

The  people  of  this  commonwealth  purchase 
20,300,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Rhode  Island 
raised  733  bushels  of  wheat  in  I860,  and  pur- 
chased about  3,000, COO  per  annum.  The  six  New 
England  States  together  purchase  in  round 
numbers  from  40,000,000  to  50,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  quite  as  much  of  the  other 
grains,  or  in  round  numbers  100,000,000  bush- 
els of  grain. — Boston  Advertiser. 


The  Yucca  Flaccida. 

James  T.  Worthington,  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
commends  the  cultivation  of  the  Yucca  Flac- 
cida, 

This  plant,  a  native  of  lower  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi valleys  where  it  is  known  as  "Bear 
grass,"  is  a  hardy  evergreen  with  stout  tuber- 
ous roots  and  a  profusion  of  evergreen  leaves 
three  or  four  feet  long  and  one  or  two  inches 
wide.  After  being  wilted  for  a  day  or  two  the 
leaves  are  as  tough  and  strong  as  leather,  so 
long  as  they  remain  moist.  It  thrives  in  any 
good  corn  land,  remains  green  and  flourishing 
during  our  hardest  winters,  and  requires  no 
care  after  being  once  established,  except  to 
thin  out  the  plants  when  they  crowd 
other.  It  attains  its  full  size  in  three  or  four 
years,  each  plant  then  covering  about  sixteen 
square  feet,  and  sends  up  yearly  for  many 
years  hundreds  of  evergreen  leaves  which  may 
be  plucked  freely  at  any  season  without  injury 
to  the  plant. 

Every  spring  it  sends  up  several  suckers 
from  which  it  is  easily  multiplied.  March  and 
April  are  the  best  months  for  transplanting. 
For  supplying  cheap,  strong  strings  and  bauds, 
it  has  no  equal;  is  excellent  for  tying  up  bacon, 
hams,  corn  shocks,  vines,  bundles  of  \ 
bles,  mending  baskets,  and  other  purposes 
when  a  string  or  band  is  needed,  and  requires 
only  to  be  known  tobegenerallycultivat.<l. 
About  mid  summer  it  sends  up  a  stout  stalk 
six  to  eight  feet  high,  with  branching  top  and 
pendent  shaped  Mowers  like  the  century  plant, 
cream  colored  and  fragrant,  and  is  then  vei  v 
beautiful.  This  variety,  and  a  smaller  anil 
less  valuable  kind,  are  common  in  gardens  in 
Kentucky  and  Southern  Ohio.  The  leaves  of 
the  large  kind  (Y.  Flaccida)  will,  I  think,  be 
eventually  used  for  cordage,  matting  and  coarse 
clothes  instead  of  jute  and  other  fibrous  mat'  1 i- 
als  which  we  now  import. 

Filters  and  Filtering. 

In  every  well-appointed  kitchen,  there  are 
tin  or  porcelain  funnels.  For  filtering  watery 
fluids  it  is  only  necessary  to  insert,  in  the 
choke  of  the  funnel,  a  Y-shaped  piece  of  fine 
sponge.  All  such  liquids,  on  being  put  into  the 
funnel,  will  pass  through  the  sponge  and  be- 
come quite  clear.  When  this  effect  ceases,  the 
sponge  must  be  removed  and  well  cleansed. 
Vicious  fluids  are  best  cleared  by  filtering 
through  a  cone  of  white  blotting  paper,  shaped 
by  folding  a  square  piece  of  paper  from  cor- 
ner to  corner,  then  folding  the  triangle  into 
half  its  size,  and  opening  the  folds;  it  will  fit 
any  funnel,  which  will  act  as  a  much  need'  d 
support  to  the  paper.  Wines,  etc.,  poured  into 
this,  will  run  through  perfectly  bright.  In 
some  cases  where  the  wine  is  only  a  little  thick 
from  lees,  cork  or  other  mechanically  suspend- 
ed substance,  it  can  be  made  quite  clear  by  fil- 
tering through  a  wad  of  white  cotton  put  in 
the  choke  of  the  funnel;  and  when  this  answers, 
it  is  much  quicker  than  the  paper  filter.  For 
jelly  and  oil,  wool  alone  is  the  proper  medium 
for  filtering.  The  felted  wool  jelly  bag  is  pr.  t- 
ty  well  known  as  the  best  means  of  clearing 
calves'  foot  jelly,  and  it  also  answers  for  olive 
and  other  oil.  These  bags  are,  however, 
expensive  to  be  generally  used;  hence  they  are 
rarely  seen  in  kitchens.  A  good  substitute  for 
the  wool  bag  is  a  cullender,  on  the  inside  of 
which  a  new  flannel  lining  should  be  fitted, 
made  of  double  stuff.  A  wad  of  white  knitting 
wool,  put  in  the  choke  of  a  funnel,  will  do  to 
filter  any  small  portion  of  such  fluids. 
lijic  Jim rican, 

A  Mammoth  Artesian  Well. — There  is  an 
artesian  well  in  Paris  which  is  nearly  two  thou- 
sand feet  deep,  four  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top. 
and  two  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  which  dis- 
charges upwards  of  twelve  millions  of  cubic 
feet  of  water  every  twenty-four  hours.  Through- 
out Europe,  it  is  Btati  d,  much  attention  is  be- 
in;.. plld  b)    s:  11  lltllK      :  llgll!    ;  IS  tli  tills    klllll    of 

wells  ;  and  the  opinion  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground,  that  they  are  the  cheapest  as  well  as 
the    best   sources  of     water   supply   for   large 

cities. 

Have  any  of  our  California  engineers  con- 
sidered the  practicability  and  comparative  a  .-t 
of  supplying  San  Francisco  with  artesian  in- 
stead of  a  poorer  quality  of  mountain  water  ? 

Working  in  Horn  and  Tortoise  Shell. — The 
horns  are  first  macerated  in  cold  water  and  then 
treated  by  heating  in  water  and  over  a  flame  to 
soften  them  until  they  can  be  pressed  out  and 
split  if  necessary.  Two  methods  are  described 
■  i  hlnnc  and  njiliitissinj!  '<  vert  v white 
and  green  flattening).  Horn  may  be  moulded 
by  the  use  of  the  clippings  which  are  heated 
until  they  become  somewhat  soft  and  then  con- 
siderable pressure  applied  to  make  the  parts 
unite  firmly.  In  the  same  way  artificial  norn 
may  be  made.  By  mixing  horn  and  caoutchouc 
in  powder,  heating  and  pressing,  may  also  be 
made  another  species  ef  artificial  horn.  The 
spots  on  horn  made  to  give  it  the  appearance 
of  tortoise  shell,  are  made  by  solutions  of  gold, 
silver  and  lead. 


Saving  Lives  in  Mining  Caves. — The  sim- 
ple expedient  of  driving  down  an  iron  pipe 
saved  Levi  Blanc-hard's  life,  who  was  recently 
buried  in  a  well  in  Melrose,  Massacbusi  tts.  It 
was  three  hours  before  he  was  rescued,  but  the 
pipe  gave  him  air  to  breathe,  and  he  recov- 
ered. 
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Pruning  Rose  Bushes. 

A  lady  friend,  who  seems  only  a  little  less  inter- 
ested in  the  proper  culture  of  her  out-door 
shrubbery  than  she  does  the  in-door  culture  of 
those  charming  little  specimens  of  humanity 
which  arc  daily  committed  to  her  charge,  asks 
us  when  she  shall  prune  her  rose  bushes.  As  this 
is  a  question  that  often  comes  to  us  for  answer, 
thus  evincing  not  only  considerable  interest, 
but  considerable  ignorance  in  the  subject  of 
rose  culture,  we  will  briefly  dispose  of  it  here, 
lost  the  pruning  knife  in  the  hands  of  the  en- 
thusiastic and  uninformed  now  may  cause  no 
little  regret  hereafter. 

Then  when  to  prune  rose  bushes  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  class  or  family  to  be  pruned. 
Without  going  into  a  systematic  consideration 
of  the  rose,  for  which  we  have  no  time  just 
now,  we  will  merely  say  that  there  are  three 
grand  divisions  of  the  rose  genus,  each  of 
which  requires  a  mode  of  pruning  peculiar  to 
itself.  For  the  first-class,  or  those  roses  that 
blossom  but  once  a  year — summer  roses  as  they 
are  called,  we  have  always  found  it  best  to 
prune  them  pretty  severely  as  soon  as  the  pe- 
riod of  blooming  is  over,  unless  it  should  be 
very  dry,  in  which  case  we  defer  the  pruning 
until  just  as  the  fall  growth  begins. 

By  this  course  we  get  an  abundance  of  young 
spurs,  or  shoots,  for  flowering  the  next  season. 
For  the  hybrid  perpetuals,  or  Komontantes, 
which  usually  blossom  both  in  spring  and  fall, 
we  have  generally  pruned  them  late  in  the 
spring,  so  as  to  prevent  their  first  crop  of  blos- 
soms, and  thus  secure  an  extra  supply  of  young 
shoots  for  fall  blooming,  when  flowers  of  this 
character  are  scarcer  and  more  desirable.  For 
the  true  perpetuals — the  Teas,  Bourbons, 
Noisetta,  etc.,  it  makes  but  little  difference 
when  the  pruning  is  done,  as  but  very  little  is 
needed  at  any  time,  merely  taking  out  the  old 
wood  in  winter,  and  shortening  in  any  extra 
vigorous  shoot,  after  it  has  flowered. — Rural 
Southland. 


Wild  Plums. 

Editors  Press. — In  answer  to  L.  F.  of  Stock- 
ton, dated  June  24th,  1872,  you  intimate  that 
there  are  no  wild  plums  in  California.  In  or- 
der to  throw  additional  light  on  the  subject,  ac- 
companying this  you  will  find  a  sample  of  what 
I  think  to  be  a  wild  plum  which  I  found  grow- 
ing some  three  miles  westerly  from  Petaluma, 
in  1858  or  '59.  And  have  had  them  growing  in 
my  orchard  ever  since.  In  their  native  State 
they  were  very  much  stinted  and  scrubby,  but 
when  cultivated  grow  quite  thrifty,  and  bear 
regular  crops  every  season.  The  foregoing  is  a 
short  history  of  the  sample  that  I  forwarded  to 
you  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co's,  express. 

S.  M.  Martin. 

Petaluma,  Aug.  22,  1872. 

The  sample  sent  us  are  genuine  plums,  and 
we  are  pleased  to  receive  them.  It  had  been  so 
often  told  us  that  neither  the  plum  or  crab-ap- 
ple were  indigenous  to  California,  that  we  began 
to  believe  it. 

The  plums  received  are  a  fair  fruit  and  would, 
we  think,  be  good  preserved  in  sugar  or  canned. 
We  now  hope  to  hear  of  a  native  crab-apple. 

Soil  for  Floriculture. — Most  flowers,  if 
not  all,  succeed  best  in  sandy  loam,  made  rich 
by  the  addition  of  well-rotted  manure,  which 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil.  Such 
a  soil,  thus  prepared,  will  not  become  hard  or 
baked,  but  will  remain  loose  and  porous.  It 
will  not  only  afford  the  small  and  tender  plants 
chance  for  existence,  but  it  will  also  enable  them 
to  perfect  themselves  with  vigor  and  beauty. 

If  your  garden  is  composed  of  a  stiff,  heavy 
soil,  a  good  dressing  of  sand  and  manure  will 
assist  it  wonderfully  in  the  way  of  plant  devel- 
opment; and  some  of  the  most  delicate  plants 
that  would  not  succeed  at  all  in  such  soil,  in  its 
unimproved  condition,  will,  after  such  prepa- 
tiou,  flourish  in  the  most  satisfactory   manner. 

_  To  Train  Fuchsias. — When  a  slip  has  grown 

six  or  eight  inches  high,  nip  out  the  top  down 

to  the  last  set  of  leaves;  it  will   then   throw  out 

branches  on  each  side.     Let   these   grow   eight 

or  ten  inches,  then  nip  them  out  as  before;  the 

tops  of  each  branch,  when  grown  the  same  hight 

as  the  others,    nip   out   again ;  then   procure  a 

j    stick  the  size  of  your  finger,  eighteen  inches  in 

,    length;  take   hoopskirt  wire,    twine   back  and 

|    forth  alternately,    through   holes   mado   in  the 

!    stick  equal  distances  apart;  place  this  firmly  in 

the  pot  back  of  the  plant,  tic  the  branches  to  it, 

and  you  will  have,  when  in   flower,  a  beautiful 

and  very  graceful  plant.    Having  one  trained 

in  that  way  last  season,  it  was  the  admiration 

of  all  who  saw  it. 


American  Grape  Vines  in  France. 

Our  grape  vines  are  beginning  to  be  appreci- 
ated in  Europe.  L.  Laliman,  of  Bordeaux, 
who  has  cultivated  with  commendable  zeal 
many  of  our  American  varieties,  is  not  only 
getting  his  reward  in  the  possession  of  some 
which  resist  the  ravages  of  the  dreaded  root- 
louse  (Phylloxera  vasutrixj  better  than  any  of 
the  European  varieties,  but  in  the  production 
of  a  superior  wine.     In  a  late   letter  he  writes: 

"The  wines  which  I  obtain  from  certain 
American  varieties  age  very  rapidly,  and  I  may 
tell  you  that  the  Jacquez,  the  Lenoir,  the  Clin- 
ton and  Long,  [known  to  us  as  the  Cunning- 
ham], mixed  together,  give  me  a  wine  much 
superior  to  those  I  get  from  our  own  French 
varieties.  The  Delaware,  also,  mixed  with  the 
Taylor,  makes  a  very  agreeable  wine." 

In  an  article  written  last  April,  he  further 
says:  "Certain  vines  of  the  cordifolia  (riparia) 
species  make  a  very  good  wine,  and  certain  hy- 
brids, as  well  as  some  varieties  of  aestivalis, 
produce  wines  so  like  our  own  that  we  shall 
find  it  to  our  advantage  to  cultivate  them,  not 
only  from  an  alcoholic  stand-point,  but  for  an 
abundance,  color  and  taste  which  will  astonish 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  labrusca 
only.  *  *  '  The  Americans  have  made 
such  rapid  strides  in  horticulture  of  late  that, 
we  repeat,  they  have  entirely  changed  the  char- 
acter of  their  vineyards.  Certain  grape  grow- 
ers have  succeeded,  by  hybridization,,  in  so  im- 
proving their  wild  vines  that  their  grapes  to- 
day equal  our  best  products  of  the  kind." 

This  is  not  bad  for  a  foreigner.  And  when 
we  reflect  that  such  of  our  varieties  as  have 
been  found  to  resist  the  Phylloxera  here,  will 
be  in  demand  there  for  grafting  purposes,  we 
may  hope  that  our  trans-Atlantic  bretheren 
will  finally  get  to  understand  that  we  can  grow 
good  grapes. — Cor.  Rural  World. 

Horticulture. — There  is  a  widespread  spirit 
of  improvement  abroad  with  reference  to  Hor- 
ticulture, and  not  a  few  who  have  engaged  in 
it,  have  already  learned  to  their  great  advant- 
age that  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  most  pro- 
found investigation — that  improvements  may 
be  made  in  this  art  as  well  as  in  others,  and 
that  the  discoveries  of  the  age,  and  the  devel- 
opments of  science,  are  furnishing  agencies  and 
moans  for  its  promotion.  And  we  are  pleased 
to  note,  that  in  these  days  of  progress,  when, 
in  every  department  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
so  many  new  discoveries  are  being  made,  and 
so  great  advancement  is  gained,  Horticulture 
is  not  found  lagging.  It  has,  within  a  few 
years  past,  made  rapid  strides,  and  is  now 
known  and  respected  as  a  profession  and  sci- 
ence in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term ;  and  as 
such,  we  may  claim  that  its  practical  applica- 
tion is  inseparably  connected  with  some  of  the 
greatest  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  But 
what  has  already  been  accomplished,  is  as 
nothing  to  that  which  remains  to  be  done. 
This  great  work  must  be  affected  mainly 
through  the  dissemination  of  reliable  intelli- 
gence, and  for  this  dissemination  we  must  look 
to  the  horticultural  press. —  Western  Horticultur- 
ist. 


Illustrations  of  Instinct. 


Removing  Bulbs. — The  Prairie  Farmer  says, 
that  the  reason  bulbs  are  oftenest  finer  if  re- 
moved frequently,  is  that  in  replanting,  each 
bulb  has  more  space,  and  open,  free  ground  to 
grow  and  perfect  themselves  in.  If  left  the 
second  year,  for  example,  each  single  bulb  will 
have  become  three  or  more.  These  are  crowd- 
ed close  together.  They  should,  however,  give 
quite  an  extra  number  of  flowers  the  next 
spring,  but  somewhat  decreased  in  size.  If 
they  are  left  one  more  year,  each  bulb  will  have 
made  efforts  to  increase  itself  proportionately, 
and  a  general  crowding  is  the  result,  with  still 
weaker  flowers. 


"Orientation"  of  Fruit  Trees. — It  has 
been  suggested  more  than  once  that  in  sotting 
out  fruit  trees,  they  should  be  placed  in  the 
same  position  with  reference  to  the  points  of 
the  compass  as  before  transplanting.  The  same 
idea  is  brought  out  in  a  recent  article  in  Les 
Sondes,  where  the  neglect  of  this  precaution  is 
given  as  explaining  why  some  trees  are  weak, 
contorted,  and  stunted.  They  become  so,  as 
the  writer  believes,  in  the  effort  to  recover  their 
original  "  orientation."  The  theory  is  certain- 
ly a  plausable,  and  it  is  well  for  those  who  are 
setting  out  trees  to  make  a  note  of  it. 


The  Influence  of  Specific  Gravity  on  the 
Melting  Point  of  Substances.— F.  Mohr  proves 
by  experiment  that  substances,  the  specific 
gravity  of  which  decreases  after  fusion,  have  a 
lower  melting-point,  than  the  original  substance. 
The  reversed  case  caunnot  well  be  proved 
by  experiment,  as  such  substances  have  to  pass 
first  through  the  temperature  at  which  they  be- 
come more  dense,  and  they  therefore  can  have 
but  one  melting  point,  that  is  the  higher  one. 
The  old  theory  that  our  silicates  are  formed  by 
cooling  of  fluxes  he  abandons  for  the  reason 
that  natural  feldspar  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
2.57  to  2.0'  while  the  same  material  after  it  has 
undergone  the  melting  process  has  a  specific 
gravity,  of  2.3  to  2.35.  But  other  reasons  led 
to  the  same  point,  as  for  instauce  the  fact  of 
the  occurrence  of  feldspar  crystals  in  the  trunk 
of  an  antediluvian  tree,  or  feldspar  crystals 
fastened  to  clear  calkspar  crystals,  etc. 


New  Metallic  Allot  for  Cooking  Utensils. 
It  is  well  known  that  all  alloys  containing  cop- 
per, even  in  minute  proportions,  are  readily 
acted  on  by  acids,  which  makes  them  danger- 
ous when  used  for  household  utensils.  M. 
Heloui-i  has  proposed  an  alloy,  under  the  name 
of  platinum  bronze,  which  is  entirely  inoxy- 
dizable.  It  is  a  nickel  alloy,  prepared  from 
nickel  made  thoroughly  pure  by  various  proc- 
esses and  maceration  in  concentrated  nitric 
acid.  The  proportions  employed  are  nickel, 
100,  tin,  10,  and  platinum  1 — the  two  latter 
metals  being  added  to  the  fused  nickel  in  the 
proportion  of  4  of  tin  to  1  of  platinum,  and  the 
remaining  0  parts  of  tin  added  subsequently. 
For  bells  and  sonorous  articles,  the  propor- 
tions are  slightly  varied,  viz.,  nickel,  100,  tin, 
20,  silver  2,  and  platinum  1. 


Dr.  Le  Baron,  the  accomplished  State  Ento- 
mologist of  Illinois,  has  recently  published  his 
second  report  upon  the  noxious  insects  of  the 
State,  a  document  full  of  interesting  and  im- 
portant facts.  The  closing  paragraphs  of  the 
Doctor's  first  report  present  so  striking  a  des- 
cription of  what  is  called  "  instinct  "  in  insects, 
that  we  copy  therefrom  as  follows: 

I  have  mentioned  the  wonderful  instinct  of 
the  Coccus  of  the  Pine,  which  prompts  the  fe- 
male insects  to  improve  the  short  period  of 
their  active  existence,  to  migrate  outwards 
upon  the  terminal  foliage,  where  they  and  the 
generation  succeeding  them  will  find  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  the  greenest  and  freshest  forage, 
whilst  the  males  which  are  to  acquire  wings, 
and  the  consequent  power  of  locomotion,  fix 
themselves  indifferently  upon  the  first  vacant 
space  that  offers,  thus  indicating  a  kind  of  pro- 
phetic vision  utterly  beyond  any  reach  of  intel- 
ligence which  we  can  reasonably  attribute  to 
beings  so  low  in  the  scale  of  creation.  The 
student  of  entomology  is  continually  meeting 
with  instances  of  this  kind,  which  arrest  his  at- 
tention and  excite  his  wonder,  and  which  battle 
his  utmost  ingenuity  to  explain. 

It  is  the  common  instinct  of  insects  which  are 
wood-borers  in  their  larva  state,  but  which  have 
no  such  power  in  their  subsequent  stages,  to 
gnaw  their  way  to  the  surface  of  the  tree  before 
they  stop  feeding,  so  that  they  can  emerge  with- 
out obstruction  after  they  shall  have  completed 
their  transformations. 

The  Plum-gouger  (Anlhronomus-  prunicida) , 
which  in  its  larval  period  occupies  not  the  flesh 
but  the  kernel  of  the  plum,  when  it  has  com- 
pleted its  growth  and  is  ready  to  transform  in 
the  kernel,  takes  the  precaution  to  gnaw  a 
round  hole  in  the  shell,  through  which  it  may 
subsequently  emerge.  If  it  did  not  do  so  it 
would  be  fataily  imprisoned,  in  its  future  bee- 
tle state,  within  the  mature  and  hardened  shell, 
an  event  which  the  Gouger  carefully  guardh 
against,  though  the  horticulturist  might  regard 
it  as  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  \vish(  d. 

The  Disippus-butterfly  (NymphnUs  disippusj 
lives  in  its  caterpillar  state,  on  different  kinds 
of  willow.  In  this  state  it  passes  the  winter, 
inclosed  in  a  willow  leaf,  rolled  into  a  cylindri- 
cal case.  But  as  the  leaf  would  fall  like  the 
rest,  when  touched  by  frost,  or  be  blown  away 
by  the  wind,  the  insect  fastens  its  footstalk  with 
silken  threads  to  the  branch  on  which  it  grows, 
and  thus  securely  rides  through  the  frosts  and 
storms  of  winter. 

The  larvre  of  a  beautiful  East  Indian  butterfly, 
the  Thecla  Isocrates,  live  in  companies  of  a  hall 
dozen  or  more,  in  the  fruit  of  the  pomegran- 
ate, and  there  also  pass  the  pupa  state.  But 
before  changing  to  chrysalids,  each  larva  cuts 
a  round  hole  in  the  rind,  through  which  the  fu- 
ture butterfly,  which  itself  has  no  teeth,  but 
only  a  slender  flexible  proboscis,  may  be  able 
to  escape,  and  as  the  worm-eaten  fruit  vsouldbe 
likely  to  fall  prematurely  to  the  ground  the  lar- 
va? crawl  out  and  make  the  stem  fast  to  the  tree 
with  their  web,  and  then  return  and  go  through 
their  transformations. 

Now,  are  we  to  understand  that  these  insects 
are  really  endowed  with  a  prophetic  vision  ? 
Do  they  know  what  will  be  their  own  condition 
the  next  month  or  next  year,  or  what  will  be 
the  future  necessities  of  their  offspring  which 
perhaps  are  yet  unborn  ?  We  are  hardly  pre- 
pared to  attribute  to  them  such  superhuman  in- 
telligence. If  they  do  not  know,  then  what 
prompts  them  to  take  such  wise  and  far-reach- 
ing precautions  ?  Who  will  answer  ?  I  ask  the 
question,  but  I  shall  hear  no  response,  forthere 
is  no  earthly  intelligence  which  can  solve  the 
mystery. 

I  can  conceive  of  the  formation  of  a  planet, 
by  the  condensation  of  nebulous  matter,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  gravitation.  I  can  form 
some  idea,  however  unsatisfactory,  of  the  de- 
velopment of  organic  bodies  by  the  operation 
of  physical  laws,  responsive  to  the  impressions 
of  surrounding  circumstances.  But  that  an  in- 
sect which  was  born  yesterday,  and  which  vs  ill 
die  to-morrow,  can,  without  the  invocation  of  a 
wisdom  superior  to  her  own,  adopt  a  systematic 
course  of  conduct  having  for  its  object  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  her  future  progeny,  which  will 
not  spring  into  active  existence  till  long  after 
she  herself  shall  have  perished, — this,  it  passes 
the  bounds  of  my  imagination  to  conceive. 

It  is  said  that  Galen  was  converted  from  athe- 
ism by  the  contemplation  of  the  human  skele- 
ton; but  I  confess  that  nothing  has  so  strongly 
impressed  upon  my  own  mind  the  presence  of 
an  all-pervading  intelligence  in  nature,  as  the 
wonderful  prophetic  instincts  of  insects. 


Combustibility  of  Iron. 

Prof.  Magnus,  of  Berlin,  has  recently  devised 
a  beautiful  experiment  to  demonstrate  the  com- 
bustibility of  iron.  He  takes  a  straight  bar  magnet 
of  considerable  power,  and  sprinkles  iron  fil- 
ings on  one  of  its  poles.  These  filings,  of 
course,  arranged  themselves  in  accordance  with 
the  lines  of  magnetic  force,  and  however  closely 
they  may  appear  to  be  packed,  of  course  no 
two  of  the  metallic  filaments  are  parallel,  and 
consequently  a  certain  portion  of  air  is  enclosed 
as  in  a  metallic  sponge.  The  flame  of  a 
spirit  lamp  or  gas  burner  readily  ignites  the 
finely  divided  paiticles  of  iron,  and  it  contin- 
ues to  burn  most  brilliantly  for  a  considerable 
time. 


If  the  experimenter  stands  on  a  little  eleva- 
tion, and  waves  the  magnet  to  and  fro  whilst 
burning,  a  most  magnificent  rain  of  fire  is  pro- 
duced. The  experiment  was  first  performed  in 
Berlin  before  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  his 
court,  and  received  much  admiration. 

The  late  Professor  Faraday  used  to  show  the 
extreme  combustibilty  of  iron  very  strikingly. 
One  of  his  experiments  was  to  dust  fine  iron 
filings  through  a  large  copper  ring  covered  with 
lamp  cotton,  soaked  in  alcohol,  and  set  fire  to. 
This  produced  a  very  large  flame,  though  by 
daylight  not  very  visible.  The  effect  produced 
when  the  filings  fell  into  it  was  very  flue;  the 
whole  flame  became  intensely  luminous  as  each 
particle  of  iron  burnt  with  those  brilliant  scin- 
tillations which  are  characteristic  of  its  com- 
bustion. 

As  a  second  experiment,  the  lecturer  would 
frequently  mix  some  fine  filings  with  gunpowder, 
and  dust  the  mixture  through  this  flame,  or 
into  a  dish  of  burning  alcohol.  The  iron  filings 
burnt  at  once,  as  before,  but  the  gunpowder 
passed  through  unconsumed,  and  remained 
quietly  in  the  dish  until  the  alcohol  was  nearly 
consumed,  and  the  flame  came  in  contact  with 
it,  when  it  flashed  off  with  the  characteristic 
puff  of  smoke,  but  no  scintillations,  showing 
that  it  was  the  powder,  and  not  the  iron,  which 
had  passed  through  the  flame  unconsumed. 
The  influence  with  which  the  too  mi- 
nute size  of  the  particles,  by  which  a  large 
surface  is  exposed  to  the  air,  has  on  the  com- 
bustibility of  a  substance  is  well  illustrated  in 
pyromorphic  iron.  If  the  oxide  of  iron  be  re- 
duced, by  passing  over  it  a  current  of  hydro- 
gen, the  heat  employed  being  less  than  that  of 
boiling  mercury,  the  metallic  iron  is  left  in 
such  a  fine  state  of  subdivision  as  to  take  fire 
spontaneously  when  allowed  to  fall  through 
the  air. 


Steamers  Without  Smokestacks. 

It  is  reported  that  two  Austrian  marine  offi- 
cers and  a  marine  engineer  have  succeeded,  by 
united  experiments,  in  finding  a  method  of  con- 
veying away  under  water  the  smoke  of  the  fur- 
nace of  the  steam  engine,  in  place  of  passing  it 
upward  through  a  funnel  into  the  air.  They 
make  use  of  double  ventilators,  which  compress 
the  smoke  and  force  it  overboard.  For  propel- 
ling these  ventilators  they  employ,  it  is  said, 
"according  to  circumstances,  either  water-pow- 
er— that  is  the  pressure  of  the  water  between 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  the  place  where 
the  apparatus  is  fixed, "  or  for  smaller  vessels 
steam-power.  The  advantages  of  this  invention 
are  the  greater  security  of  ships  of  war,  as  in 
armor-plated  ships  the  only  vulnerable  part, 
the  funnel,  will  be  taken  away.  Other  advan- 
tages will  be  the  saving  of  space  now  occupied 
by  the  passage  of  the  funnel  through  the  deck 
as  well  as  security  against  danger  from  fire, 
complete  regu'ation  of  the  draught,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  that  the  application  of  a  method 
for  consuming  the  smoke,  thereby  effecting  a 
saving  of  fuel,  and  finally  better  ventilation  of 
the  boiler.  For  submarine  and  torpedo  ships, 
and  monitors,  this  discovery  will  be  of  great 
value,  as  these  last  will  be  rendered  quite  in- 
vuluerable.  The  trials  that  have  been  made 
have,  it  is  alleged,  resulted  in  a  complete  suc- 
cess, even  to  the  smallest  details. 

Germany  and  the  French  Iron  Works. — 
Since  the  annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
to  Germany,  not  a  single  steel  work  will  be  left 
in  the  east  of  France.  These  various  works 
possess  200  blast  furnaces,  and  1G0  puddling 
furnaces,  and  produce  about  140,000  tons  of 
iron  of  all  kinds  per  annum.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  the  iron-producing  districts  of 
France  was  the  northeastern,  which  include 
the  country  traversed  by  the  rivers  Moselle  and 
Meurthe,  and  which  by  far  the  largest  portion 
has  been  transferred  to  Germany. 


Metallic  Stain  for  Wood. — Soaking  the 
wood  iu  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  then  exposing  it  to  the  light,  will  produce 
an  intense  black  color.  Another  way  is  to  boil 
some  chips  of  logwood  in  water  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  wash  the  piece  of 
wood  with  it  three  or  four  times,  allowing  it  to 
dry  after  each  washing.  Lastly,  wash  the 
wood  by  moans  of  a  common  painting  brush, 
with  a  mixture  prepared  as  follows: — Put  one 
ounce  of  steel  or  iron  filings  inro  two  ounces 
of  vinegr.r,  keep  the  vial  near  the  fire  so  as  to 
be  gently  heated  for  about  two  hours,  then  de- 
cant the  vinegar,  and  keep  it  for  use._; 


A  Collosal  Bell  to  Ring  in  Peace. — Of  the 
5,000  French  guns  taken  in  the  war  22  huge 
specimens  have  been  set  apart  for  a  monster 
bell  to  be  cast  for  the  cathedral  at  Cologne. 
The  bell  is  to  weigh  500  cwt.,  and  will  be  70 
feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of  13  feet  at  its  base. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Ivan  Veliki  at  Mos- 
cow, which  is  a  gong  rather  than  a  bell,  having 
no  clapper,  and  being  struck  with  a  hammer, 
it  will  be  the  laagest  on  the  Continent,  and  will 
exceed  even  Big  Ben.  The  casting  is  to  be 
proceeded  with,  shortly,  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  cathedral  spire. 

Liquid  Indian-Ink. — Dissolve  the  powdered 
ink  in  hot  water  and  when  deep  black  add  one 
tenth  of  its  volume  of  glycerine,  and  shake  weU 
together. 
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Sonoma  County  Farmers'  Club. 

The  Club  met,  Aug.  24th,  President  Holmes 
in  the  chair.  The  President  said:  Thut  the 
excellent  attendance  of  the  members  of  the 
Club  in  the  past  and  the  interest  manifested 
was  an  augury  of  our  future  success.  We  must 
so  work  that  we  shall  command  respect  both  in 
the  county  and  throughout  the  State.  From 
these  small  beginnings  will  ensue  District  and 
State  organizations  until  the  farmers'  power 
shall  be  felt  in  the  laud.  Co-operative  efforts 
is  one  of  the  features  of  all  industries,  and  wt 
see  daily  the  good  results.  By  organizing  in 
clubs  we  diffuse  intelligence  and  promote  socia- 
bility. 

One  word  as  to  our  club.  We  have  made 
a  code  of  laws,  and  obedience  to  them  by  every 
member  is  essential  to  good  order  and  pro- 
gress. We  must  obtain  a  suitable  room  for  our 
meetings,  subscribe  for  the  leading  newspa- 
pers and  the  agriculturral  journals,  and  above 
all  obtain  such  agricultural  and  scientific  books 
as  are  immediately  connected  with  the  farmers' 
interests  and  studies.  By  this  we  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  library  which  may  grow  uutil  it 
shall  become  an  honor  to  us  and  to  our  coun- 
ty. 

To-day  we  must  select  delegates  to  the  State 
Farmers'  Convention.  We  are  now  ready  for 
business. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from 
the  San  Jose  Farmers'  Club  notifying  this  Club 
that  that  Club  had  reconsidered  its  action  as  to 
electing  delegates  to  the  State  Farmers'  Club 
and  soliciting  co-operation  in  forming  a  State 
Convention  of  Farmers,  believing  that  the 
present  form  of  a  State  Club  tended  to  a  cen- 
tralization of  power  in  a  few  hands. 

The  question  of  the  day,  "Plowing,"  being 
in  order,  Mr.  Holmes  said :  I  have  been  plow- 
ing ever  since  I  was  a  boy  and  I  think  I  Know 
something  of  the  practical  side  of  the  question, 
yet  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  a  definite  theory 
which  I  am  constrained  at  all  times  to  follow. 
The  different  kinds  of  soils  and  the  peculiarity 
of  our  seasons  as  well  as  their  uncertainty  make 
it  so  difficult  and  complicated  that  I  doubt  il 
any  one  theory  about  plowing  can  ever  be  en- 
volved  from  any  known  facts.  One  thing  is 
certain  that  a  thorough  manner  of  plowing  is 
the  most  important  thing  to  do  on  a  faun: 
whether  you  plow  deep  or  shallow  do  it  in  tin 
most  thorough  manner.  One  kind  of  soil  will 
admit  in  one  year  of  one  manner  of  plowing 
while  another  year  another  manner  must  be 
adopted,  and  in  this  the  farmers'  judgment 
must  be  called  into  excercise,  not  because  the 
soil  changes  but  on  account  of  the  different 
seasons  or  state  of  the  weather.  And  so  with 
different  soils.  Our  clayey,  loamy  soil  ran  In 
plowed  when  other  kinds  of  soil  cannot;  so  it 
will  not  do  to  say  we  must  plow  in  the  fall  or 
in  the  spring.  In  one  year  shallow  is  better 
than  deep  plowing  and  vice  versa.  Thus  to 
form  a  theory  or  judgment  about  the  better 
way  to  plow  we  must  know  all  the  oonditions 
of  soil,  culture  and  season  and  previous  crops. 
Each  farmer  must  draw  from  the  well  of  expe- 
rience the  truth  of  his  practice.  Let  us  have 
the  facts  first  then  we  may  deduce  the  theory. 
The  experience  of  each  farmer  must  be  called 
out  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from  all  who  have 
followed  each  system. 

My  own  plan  is  to  plow  as  soon  as  possible 
and  put  my  grain  in  immediately.  Other  farm- 
ers have  tried  summer  fallowing  with  varied 
success.  One  season  I  plowed  all  summer  on 
adobe  land,  but  it  did  not  work  as  well  as  I  ex- 
pected. The  rains  fell  early  and  continued 
late  and  my  plans  fell  through.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  when  to  sow  grain;  one  is  to 
plow  early,  let  the  soil  remain  for  a  short 
time  before  sowing;  the  other  is  to  plow  late 
and  sow  immediately.  There,  is  a  right  way 
about  this  and  I  would  like  to  learn  it  and  hope 
those  who  have  tried  both  methods  will  give  us 
their  experience. 

Mr.  De  Turk — I  find  it  more  profitable  to 
raise  corn,  beans  and  summer  crops  than  to  let 
land  be  idle.  The  farmer's  profit  will  be  found 
not  to  let  a  foot  of  land  be  idle,  raise  roots  and 
corn,  feed  your  stock,  save  manure,  enrich 
your  land  and  recuperate  its  forces,  and  leave 
the  land  better  than  you  found  it. 

Mr.  Holmes— I  think  summer-fallow  is  good, 
if  it  can  work  without  resuect  to  Beacons.  Ji 
land  is  left  unseeded  or  is  too  late  for  a  crop  of 
wheat,  Mr.  De  Turk's  plau  is  a  good  one  if  fol- 
lowed by  fall  sowing.  But  equal  results  will 
follow  if  the  land  is  summer  fallowed  and  cul- 
tivated so  as  to  get  in  the  grain  in  the  fall.  It 
will  not  do  to  say  to  every  farmer,  "summer 
fallow."  A  system  would  be  easy  enough  if 
you  were  not  governed  by  the  seasons.  When 
the  law  of  seasons,  of  rain  and  storm  is  under- 
derstood,  then  a  system  will  be  evolved  which 
we  can  all  adopt. 

Where  you  do  not  raise  wheat  on  a  large 
scale  it  is  feasible  enough  to  summer  crop. 
But  where  you  are  raising  a  thousand  acres  of 
wheat  it  is  beyond  the  farmer's  power  to  sum- 
mer crop  but  a  small  portion  of  his  laud.  To 
do  otherwise  would  compel  him  to  change  his 
pursuit  and  become  a  stock  raiser.  The  truth 
is  we  raise  too  much  wheat.  We  will  be  wealth- 
ier and  happier  when  we  divide  our  land  up 
and  devote  ourselves  to  mixed  husbandry.  By 
this  means  we  can  raise  wheat,  roots  and  stock, 
and  if  one  fails,  the  others  are  available  and 
profitable  and  the  land  is  not  deteriorating. 

Mr.  Whittakex — I  find  that  summer  crops 
clean  the  land  and  fertilize  it.  There  is  no  ad- 
vantage  in    land  lying  fallow.     To  be   sure  it 


draws  some  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere 
but  the  profit  is  not  immediate.  You  can  sum- 
mer crop  and  derive  a  profit  therefrom,  while 
your  land  is  just  as  rich  as  if  it  had  laid  fallow. 
I  find  that  you  can  raise  almost  twice  as  much 
wheat  or  corn  or  vegetable  land  as  you  could  if 
you  continually  cropped  it  in  wheat.  When 
you  summer  crop  you  are  forced  to  cultivate, 
and  this  you  do  not  do  on  fallow  land.  You 
draw  more  nutriment  from  the  air,  keep  down 
weeds,  and  the  manure  used  that  year  is  in  an 
assimilable  form  for  the  future  crop  of  wheat. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Holmes  as  to  the  propriety  of 
diversified  crops.  I  am  working  on  that  prin- 
ciple and  I  find  it  helps  my  land. 

Mr.  Whittaker  call<  d  on  Mr.  l'eterson  to  give 
his  experience. 

Mr.  Peterson  said:  I  am  a  small  farmer  and 
my  experience  is  neither  large  nor  varied.  I 
have  some  views  about  the  means  of  success 
available  by  every  farmer.  The  fault  of  farmers 
is  they  aim  to  plow  and  own  more  land  than 
they  can  properly  cultivate.  Some  farm- 
ers raise  crop  aftercrop  of  wheat  each  yeargrad- 
ually  diminishing  in  quantity,  burn  up  their 
straw  and  save  no  manure,  and  as  soon  as  the 
crop  is  harvested  sell  off',  while  later  their  pigs 
are  squealing  for  something  to  eatand  their  cows 
are  dying  for  food,  and  they  lose  more  stock  in 
value  than  the  profits  of  their  crop.  Farmers 
have  the  remedy  for  hard  times  within  them- 
selves—they growl  at  Friedlander  and  monopo- 
lies and  then  play  right  into  their  hands.  They 
sell  off  their  crops  so  close  each  year  that  they 
actually  have  to  buy  their  own  flour  at  en- 
hanced prices  in  the  winter.  I  have  no  doubt 
sometimes  farmers  buy  their  own  crop  back 
again.  If  you  want  to  rest  your  wheat  land,  if 
you  must  raise  and  sell  wheat,  then  raise  corn 
in  alternate  years,  manure  it  deep  and  rich, 
cultivate  it  thoroughly  and  the  succeeding 
year  your  harvest  will  be  doubled.  Corn  is 
in  demand  and  is  a  profitable  crop.  As  I  say, 
I  only  farm  a  few  acres.  I  sell  no  grain, 
never  hear  a  threshing  machine  on  the  place — 
what  I  raise  I  feed  to  stock.  I  save  every  atom 
of  manure.  I  even  clean  out  hen  houses  once  a 
week,  and  find  it  pays  in  rich  manure  and 
health  of  fowls.  I  think  my  neighbors  will  say 
that  I  raise  better  crops  than  any  of  them. 
Some  day  we  wilLhave  to  turn  over  the  plow- 
shares to  our  children,  to  those  who  come 
after  us,  and  as  we  have  received  a  rich  inheri- 
tance which  it  is  our  duty  to  transmit  to  our 
posterity  unimpaired,  we  have  no  right,  moral 
or  legal,  to  rob  the  land  as  we  are  doing.  We 
should  make  it  richer  that  our  descendants  may- 
call  us  blessed.  If  we  do  not  they  will  write 
"skinflint,  robber,  desjioiler,"  on  our  tomb- 
stones. Mr.  President,  I  have  found  the  se- 
cret of  good  plowing;  it  is  to  plow  good  land. 
whether  you  plow  deep  or  shallow;  and  to 
make  good  land  is  to  manure  it,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  deep  or  shallow  plowing  is  only  second- 
ary. 

Mr.  Davis — Some  say  that  the  reason  land 
which  is  summer  cropped  produces  better  crops 
is  because  of  the  cultivation.  I  think  a  piece 
of  laud  broken  up  for  fallow,  if  the  same  amount 
of  labor  is  expended  on  it  that  if  cropped, 
would  be  a  much  better  crop  of  grain  than  if 
rammer  cropped.  The  mere  growing  of  corn 
doesnothelp  the  land;  it  is  only  the  cultivation. 
Iudeed,  somethingis  lost;  for  the  corn  must  take 
from  the  soil  some  element  of  nutrition, 
which,  unless  replaced,  leaves  the  soil  in  a 
worse  condition  than  if  it  laid  fallow.  Corn 
and  wheat  feed  on  the  same  food,  and  one  crop 
of  com  must  take  from  the  succediug  crop  of 
wheat  some  of  its  food.  Corn  forces  one  to 
cultivate,  to  pulverize  the  soil,  and  keep  down 
the  weeds;  hence,  I  say  that  summer  fallow- 
ing, if  supplemented  by  cultivation  will  always 
be  preferable  to  hummer  cropping. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  a  definite  opinion  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  deep  and  shallow  plow- 
ing; indeed  I  must  say  that  at  some  seasons 
deep  plowing  is  quite  detrimental.  If  there  is 
anything  good  in  deep  plowing,  it  is  by  the 
tine  disintegration  of  the  soil,  by  pulverizing 
and  nicely  preparing  the  bed  for  what  you  put 
in.  It  is  the  stirring  up  of  the  soil  and  expos- 
ure to  the  sun  that  imparts  to  the  soil  the  ca- 
pacity to  produce.  Beans  and  corn  absorb  the 
food  that  wheat  requires.  We  must  keep  weeds 
down  and  then  we  shall  see  good  effects  from 
summer  fallowing.  There  is  no  way  to  get  at  a 
strict  and  logical  determination  as  to  the  merits 
of  shallow  or  deep  plowing.  Their  respective 
merits  must  be  determined  by  each  man's  ex- 
perience on  his  own  laud. 

I  have  noticed  the  effects  of  the  various  times 
of  sowing  after  plowing.  If  plowing  is  followed 
by  frosts  I  wait  a  week  or  ten  days  until  the 
frost  shall  have  pulverized  the  soil,  before  I 
sow,  and  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  late 
yields  better  crops  thau  early  sowing.  The 
ground  is  more  uniformly  pulverized  by  frost 
than  by  the  plow. 

Mr.  Holmes — If  weeds  come  on  fallow  land 
should  you  not  plow  them  in  ? 

Mr.  Davis — Yes,  sir;  keep  down  the  weeds. 
Weeds  feed  on  the  soil  as  much  as  a  crop. 

Dr.  Gordon — I  am  an  admirer  of  small  farm- 
ing, bnt  am  not  a  practical  farmer  myself.  I 
thought  it  would  be  interesting  for  you  to  know- 
how  they  farm  in  other  countries.  In  South 
America,  plowing  is  done  with  a  crooked  stick. 
I  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  Chili,  and 
paid  some  attention  to  their  manner  of 
farming.  They  raise  the  finest  crops  of 
wheat  imaginable,  but  they  only  raise  a  crop 
in  two  years.  Commence  plowing  in  August 
and  plow  as  long  as  they  can,  about  four  or  five 
inches  deep,  then  after  the  crop  is  taken  off  the 
land  lies  idle  for  two  years,  the  third  season  it 
is  again  seeded.  The  land  is  also  plowed  the 
seasons  it  lies  idle;  sometimes  a  crop  of  beans 


intervenes  and  then  the  grain  crop  is  delayed 
another  year.  The  average  yield  of  land  is 
much  larger  than  that  of  ours.  Some  farm  on 
a  large  scale,  but  I  observed  that  the  small 
farmers  raised  larger  crops.  The  land  is  crossed 
four  times  in  plowing. 

Adjourned   to  meet  September  14th. — Sono- 
ma linnocrat. 


Napa  County  Farmers'  Club. 

Club  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  Saturday, 
Aug.  29th,  Mr.  J.  B.  Saul  presiding.  The 
meeting  was  more  interesting  than  any  previ- 
ous ones.  Subjects  of  real  importance  and  prac- 
tical utility,  are  now  becoming  the  rule.  Our 
space  prevents  our  making  even  a  synopsis  of 
the  many  excellent  remarks  made  by  different 
members,  so  we  will  give  only  the  conclusions, 
or  general  sentiment  of  the  Club:  Mr.  Hen- 
ning  spoke  of  matters  that  had  been  discussed 
before  the  Santa  Clara  Farmers'  Club,  and  said 
that  that  Club  had  proofs  thought  to  be  relia- 
ble, that  a  strong  effort  is  being  made  by  the 
sack  dealers,  shippers,  and  others  inimical  to 
the  farmers'  interests,  to  get  control  of  the 
proposed  Farmers'  State  Club,  and  defeat  the 
action  of  the  farmers  by  getting  control  of 
their  organization.  The  Santa  Clara  Club 
thought  that  in  the  election  of  delegates  to  the 
State  Club  the  county  Clubs  ought  to  restrict 
their  action — elect  them  to  attend  to  one  branch 
of  business — none  others.  Have  them  consider 
one  particular  question  alone,  and  have  no 
power  to  represent  local  clubs  in  any  other 
matters.  In  this  way  we  can  have  State  Con- 
ventions that  cannot  be  controlled  by  monopo- 
lists. This,  it  was  thought,  would  be  belter 
than  a  permanent  organization.  In  regard  to 
the  proposed  Farmers'  Exchange,  the  same 
Club  rather  disliked  it.  It  was  thought  advisa- 
ble to  defer  any  definite  action  upon  the  matter 
till  further  information  be  received — especially 
till  after  the  present  harvest. 

The  report  of  committee  appointed  by  the 
Oakland  Farmers'  Club  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  a  State  organization  of  the  farmers  was 
read.  The  report  demonstrated  that  the  price 
of  grain  in  Liverpool  and  other  foreign  markets 
was  no  criterion  for  prices  here.  For  instance, 
on  the  21st  of  September  of  last  year,  when 
wheat  in  San  Francisco  was  quoted  at  $2.70, 
the  Liverpool  market  was  less  than  eight  cents 
more  this  year,  when  the  grain  shylarks,  ol 
San  Francisco,  only  offer  $1.55.  The  wheat 
speculators  are  shown  to  be  actually  paying  $22 
per  ton  less  for  wheat  this  year  than  last,  while 
there  is  not  a  greater  difference  in  the  selling 
market  than  eight  cents.  It  was  claimed  by 
some  that  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  this  and 
last  year's  market  prices  here  for  wheat  was  the 
extra  cost  of  shipping  grain.  Freight  now  to  Liv- 
erpool is  $20  per  ton  nominally.  But  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  the  ships  were  all  chartered  by 
the  great  wheat  mogul,  Friedlander,  at  from 
$10  to  $14  per  ton.  The  freights  last  year 
ranged  from  $10  to  $12.50.  Wheat  is  now  be- 
ing shipped  by  steamer  from  Philadelphia  to 
Liverpool  at  $G  per  ton.  The  whole  results 
from  a  heartless  monopoly  of  wheat  sharps, 
bread  buccaneers,  who  have  got  control  of  the 
shipping  in  this  State  and  charge  exorbitant 
prises.  Whenever  they  re-charter  one  of  their 
ships  they  clear  the  snug  little  sum  of  $5  and 
upwards  on  every  ton. 

The  report  concludes  with  the  following  sen- 
sible tangos 

We  deem  it  now  too  late  to  perfect  any  organ- 
ization that  shall  be  effective  the  present  sea- 
son. But  farmers  have  the  power  to  make 
their  efforts  felt,  and  at  once;  and  that  is  by 
holding  on  to  their  grain  crop  until  a  fair  price 
shall  be  offered.  Those  in  immediate  want  of 
money  can  get  what  advances  they  may  mid 
on  their  wheat,  and  sell  it  when  it  reaches  a 
living  price.  Compel  these  ship-grabbers  to 
pay  heavy  demurrage  on  their  empty  vess.  Is  fi  r 
a  few-  months,  and  it  will  bring  them  to   terms. 

After  this  report  was  read,  a  communication 
from  the  San  Joaquin  Club,  asking  for  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  experience  of  members  here 
using  gypsum  as  a  fertilizer. 

The  question  was  not  discussed,  but  Mr 
Fisher  stated  that  in  the  Eastern  States  people 
us  d  about  one  bushel  per  acre.  He  thought 
February  the  best  time  to  sow  it  here.  To  get 
a  car  to  load  with  gypsum  and  to  bring  it  out 
here  would  cost  about  $400..  The  gypsum  in 
the  East  costs  about  six  ceuts  per  bushel.  It 
would  be  so  costly  delivered  here  that  the 
speaker  thought  its  use,  except  on  garden  lands, 
could  not  be  profitable.  The  California  gyp- 
sum he  considered  entirely  worthless.  He  had 
used  several  barrels  of  it,  and  formed  his  con- 
clusion from  the  results  of  his  using  i*.  There 
is  a  mine  of  reported  gypsum  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  a  company  importing  the  same  and 
selling  it  as  a  fertilizer.  If  that  sold  to  him 
was  a  sample,  he  would  advise  farmers  to  keep 
it  off  their  lands.  We  must  look  to  the  East 
for  what  gypsum  we  used  that  was  of  a  good 
quality. 

Mr.  Nash  thought  that  by  a  proper  union  of 
aims  and  means,  much  good  will  result  from 
our  local  clubs.  The  clubs  already  organized 
in  the  Slate,  represent  a  capital  of  over  fifty 
million  dollars,  and  new  clubs  are  continually 
being  formed.  He  thought  all  the  material 
good  that  could  bo  done  the  present  season, 
would  be  to  get  well  organized  for  next.  Mr. 
Gridley  thought  measures  might  be  taken  the 
present  season  to  materially  modify  the  farm- 
ers' condition.  He  thought  ships  might  be 
chartered  by  the  farmers,  and  something  done 
at  shipping  grain,   independent  of  the   wheat 


rings.  His  experience  at  shipping  was  encour- 
aging. Mr.  Trubody  spoke  about  the  charges 
made  by  the  railroad  Company,  on  fruit,  from 
different  parts  of  the  valley,  and  showed  that 
the  same  was  unreasonable  and  extortionate. 
From  Suscol  to  San  Francisco  the  charges  was 
ten  cents;  from  Oak  Knoll,  twelve  cents  (some 
said  only  ten) ;  from  Trubody's  and  Yountville, 
eighteen  cents.  Here,  for  a  difference  of  only 
about  one  and  one-half  miles,  the  railroad 
charged  one-third  more.  Ho  thought  a  uniou 
of  the  farmers  not  to  patronize  the  road,  but 
haul  their  fruit  to  Napa  and  ship  by  steamer] 
would  be  far  more  profitable,  and  would  bring 
the  Company  to  terms.  Mr.  Nash  gave  as  his 
experience,  that  such  a  course  can  be  pursued 
to  great  advantage. 

Mi.  X.  Coombs  hoped  the  delegates  to  the 
State  Farmers'  Club  would  make  it  their  busi- 
ness more  particularly  to  find  means  to  har- 
monize and  unite  the  farmers — means  to  ena- 
ble them  to  become  able  to  help  themselves 
and  be  independent.  There  was  no  good  to 
come  from  delegates  meeting  in  Sacramento 
and  denouncing  railroads,  etc.  unless  some 
means  were  devist  d  of  reaching  these  by  be- 
coming independent  of  them.  AVe  have  the 
means  within  ourselves  of  bringing   these  eor- 

{wrations  to  terms.  The  way  is  to  unite,  coni- 
)ine  and  assist  one  another.  When  we  do  so, 
capitalists,  ships,  etc..  will  be  at  our  control, 
and  local  transportation  the  same.  But  so 
long  as  farmers  do  not  organize  to  help  them- 
selves it  is  idle  to  complain  of  the  railroad. 

Mr,  Pendegast  was  called  upon   to  address 
the   Club.     He   said   he   knew  no  class  of  men 
Who  took  so  little  interest  in  having  their  affairs 
represented  in  the  Legislature  as  the  farmers. 
The  merchants,    the  manufacturers,    the    cor- 
poration, the   mechanics,  all  had  combinations 
to   have  their  interests  r<  presented  in  the  Leg- 
islature, but  the  farmers  did  not.     One   matter 
that  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  farmers  has   bet  I 
overlooked  by  many- — the  advantage  of   having 
San  Francisco  a  free  port.     Now  it  costs  a   ship 
bearing  2.000  tons  burden,  for  pilotage  and  har- 
bor charges,  over  $2,000;  other   size  1   ships  at  , 
the  same  ratio.    This  had  the  direct  tendenel 
to    discourage    shipping    and    commerce.     It 
would  be  better  if  the  State  assumed  t 
ment  of  all  harbor  charges  and  paid   th< 
by   a   direct   tax.     As    it  now  is   the  people  pay 
these    heavy   charges   in   increased  prices,  and 
the   commerce   of  the   State  is  greatly  cr 
Another  matter  that  would  go  far  towards  liber- 
ating  the  farmers   from  the  bondage  to  capital- 
ists is  to  be    found  in   a   Farmers'    Bank.     Let 
the  various  Clubs  form  a    bank,  or  get  SOI 
tablished  bank  to  act  as   their  agent,  recall 
and   disburse   their   money.     Let  it   be  under- 
stood that   the    farmer   when  he  needs 
can  go  to  the  bank  and  draw  .out  what  lie 
pledging  his  crops  for  the  same,  but  have  it  so 
that  the  farmers  can  keep  their  crops  till  pried 
are  suitable  for  a  sale.     Men  who   have    meant 
generally  get  high  prices  by  holding  on  to  their 

crops.     The    i r   man,  by   the  aid  of   such  • 

bank,  could  be  enabled  to  do  the  same.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  the  warehouse  man 
who  advances  money  on  a  orop  is  to  have  the 
same  placed  at  his  disposal  when  harvested 
The  farmers  can  only  help  themselves  by  mul- 
tiplying their  organizations  and  sticking  to 
them;  make  themselves  independent  by  help- 
ing themselves.  When  thorough  unanimity  is 
established  the  whole  subject  will  be  under  the 
control  of  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Saul  thought  nionopolh  s  to-day  are  the 
terrors  of  the  farmers,  and  must  be  mi 
fonght.  lie  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  pi  pM 
of  San  Francisco  wished  to  have  that  a  port  of 
entry.  Hut  she  is  the  prey  of  the  monopolists, 
whoinfluence  the  legislators  from  the  interior. 

The  greater  portion  of  the    business   i 
that  iity  and  the  people  are   using   ever 
to  get  to  be  a  free    port,  but    the   monopolists, 
aided  by  members   from    the    interior,     refuse. 
She  has  even  offered  to  be  taxed   to  pay  all  the 
charges   of      a   free   port.       She     has    not   al- 
ways been  represented  by  the  right  sort  of  men, 
but  generally  she  was  made  to    occupy    a  false 
position  by  these  corporations  whose    i> 
it  is  to  cripple  that  city  and   the  State  so  tin  y 
can  have  everything  their  own  way. 

The  same  was  made  the  special  subject  for 
Saturday,  Sept.  7th.— Napa  Reporter. 


Sacramento  Farmers'  Club. 

The  Club  met  on  Saturday,  September  7th. 
President  Baker  presiding. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  fruit    fes- 
tival   held   at   East    Paik   on   the  afteni 
Saturday,  August  31st,  was  read  and  ap] 

Stewart  moved  that  a  committee  of  si 
appointed  by  the  Chair  to  receive  the  di 
and  member's  of  the  different  clubs  of  th 
that  would  come  to  this  city  during  thi 
and  make  arrangements  for  a  hall  fur  tie 
ins  of  the  State  fanners'  Club. 

Aiken  thought  the  delegates  appointed  by 
this  club  to  the  State  Farmers' Club  could  act 
as  a  reception  committee. 

Other  members  thought  that  the  appointment 
of  such  a  committee  was  useless.  The  meeting 
of  the  State  Club  will  be  held  on  the  23d  inst., 
and  all  that  would  be  required  was  to  announce 
the  place  and  hour  of  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Aiken  the  delegates  appointed 
by  this  club  were  given  discretionary  power  in 
the  matter  of  procuring  a  hall  and  making  all 
other  necessary  arrangements. 

Stewart  renewed  his  motion  that  a  committee 
of  seven  be  appointed  to  receive   the   dclagjy 
and  members  of  the  other  clubs,   and   t 
tion  prevailed.     The   Chair  appointed   on  the 
Committee  of  Reception,  T.  K.  Stewart,  G,    I 
Rich,' J.  H.  Carrington,  Robert  Williamson,  J. 
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K.  Johnston,  P.  H.  Murphy,  and  A.  H.  McDon- 
ald. 

The  Secretary  was  given  until  next  meeting 
to  submit  his  report,  and  he  was  directed  to 
report  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  when  the  dues 
are  payable. 

Greenlaw  moved  that  after  the  1st  of  October 
the  dues  of  the  society  be  reduced  to  twent- 
flve  cents  per  month,  and  the  motion  prevailed. 

The  claim  of  the  Secretary  for  two  months' 
services  was  allowed. 

On  motion  of  Itutter  the  thanks  of  the  club 
were  teudered  to  the  parties  who  exhibited 
flowers  and  fruit  at  the  festival. 

Manlove  moved  that  when  this  club  adjourns 
it  adjourns  to  meet  again  on  the  first  Saturday 
in  October,  and  the  motion  preva  led. 

Stewart  moved  that  the  members  of  the  club 
exhibit  their  fruit,  etc.,  in  the  State  Fair  as  a 
club;  that  all  the  fruit  exhibited  by  the  mem- 
bers be  grouped  together — but  each  exhibitor 
will  have  his  display  labeled  with  his  name. 
The  motion  prevailed. 

On  motion  of  Manlove  the  club  adjourned. 


San  Joaquin  Farmers'  Club. 

Club  met  at  2  p.  m.  September  7th,  President 
Holden  in  the  chair.  G.  W.  Sperry  reported 
to  the  Club  that  Walter  Matteson  was  building 
a  machine  for  sacking  grain  at  the  thresher, 
•  uid  asking  the  club  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
test  its  work.  Communication  placed  on  file. 
After  a  desultory  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
a  Farmers'  Bank,  the  Club  adjourned. 


CALIFORNIA. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

( iii-.i  He,  Sept.  7:  A  Good  Cop.n  Patch. — Mr. 
Rosolvo  Stanford,  about  a  mile  south  of  Pa- 
checo  has  six  acres  of  corn  which  is  likely  to 
prove  a  profitable  crop.  The  land  is  sandy 
loam,  and  being  almost   the  only  land  he  had 

I  nut  of  water  during  the  floods  of  last  winter,  it 
was  so  hard  tramped  by  his  cattle  that  herded 
on  it  during  the  wet  weather,  that  it  was  unfit 
to  plow  in  season  for  wheat;  and  he  according- 

1  lv  plowed  it  late  in  the  spring  and  planted  it 
with  corn.  The  first  plowing  was  about  four 
inches,  after  which  it  was  harrowed;  then  cross 
plowed  eight   inches  deep,  and   planted   at  the 

!  same  time  by  dropping  the  corn  in  every  third 
furrow,  and  finished  with  two  harrowings, 
which  we  understand  Mr.  Sauford,  is  all  the 
work  the  crop  has  had.  Five  acres  of  the 
piece  was  planted  between  the  10th  and  15th  of 

j  May,  and  one  acre  was  planted  on  the  15th  of 
June.  The  earliest  planted,  a  yellow  variety, 
is  now  hard  and  ready  to  shell;  and  the  later 
planting,  a  white  variety,  is  not  yet  quite  ma- 
tured. The  rows  in  the  field  are  three  feet 
apart  and  the  stalks  will  average  better  than 
two  ears  each.  It  is  estimated  b}'  competent 
judges  that  the  yield  of  shell  corn  from  the  field 
will  not  be  less  than  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  aud 
Mr.  Sauford  thinks  the  stalks  and  fodder  from 
each  acre  will  not  be  less  than  seven  tons,  aud 
will  be  equal  in  value,  for  feeding,  to  four  tons  of 
hay.  Now,  upon  these  estimates,  and  we  think 
they  are  correct,  Mr.  Sanford's  land  in  corn, 
with  no  more  labor,  will  net  him  more  than 
four  times  the  profit  that  could  have  been  real- 
ized from  it  in  wheat. 
MARIPOSA. 

Gazette,  Sept.  C:  Rain.- — Contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  for  regulating  the  weather  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  we  were  visited  with  a  consid- 
erable shower  of  rain  last  Friday  night,  fol- 
lowed by  occasional  visitations  of  the  same  sort 
on  Saturday.  Some  apprehensions  were  felt 
for  the  exposed  wheat  crops  in  the  lower 
counties,  lying  about  in  all  stages,  from  un- 
threshed  and  in  stacks  to  the  thousands  on 
thousands  of  sacks  piled  out  in  the  open  air 
ready  for  shipment.  Persons  arriving  from 
Merced  and  Stanislaus  inform  us  that  along  the 
plains  the  rain-fall  was  much  lighter,  and  no 
damage  has  been  done. 
MERCED. 

Tribune,  Sept.  7:  Our  Water  Facilities. — 
No  part  of  the  State  is  attracting  more  attention 
than  the  great  San  Joaquin  Valley,  in  which 
this  county  is  so  conspicuously  located.  Its 
water  supply  is  equal  to  all  the  demands  that 
can  possibly  be  made  upon  it  for  irrigating  and 
manufacturing  purposes.  The  rivers  have  a 
largo  volume  all  the  year  round,  with  a  suffi- 
cient fall  to  admit  of  a  general  distribution  into 
the  uplands  and  other  arid  regions,  where  the 
soils  are  rich,  and  need  only  this  kind  of  water 
to  make  them  productive  in  all  the  resources  of 
the  husbandman.  Wherever  a  canal  is  dug  to 
drain  off  the  surplus  quantity,  its  supply  can 
be  rendered  adequate  to  the  propulsion  of  ma- 
chinery at  favorable  points  along  its  entire  line. 
The  utilizing  of  these  waters  for  drenching  the 
soil,  need  in  no  respect  interfere  with  their  ap- 
plication to  the  running  of  machinery.  If 
wasted  at  one  spot,  they  can  be  taken  up  at 
another,  and  from  their  great  abundance  afford 
a  never-failing  power  as  well  for  manufacturing 
as  for  agricultural  uses. 
MONTEREY. 
Democrat,  Sept.  7 :  Speculation  in  Pota- 
ss.— It  seems  to  be  understood  that  the  po- 
tato crop  will  this  year  be  scant.  Speculators, 
we  are  told,  are  buying  of  farmers  on  the 
Cooper  ranch  at  rates  of  from  ^$40  to  $60  per 
acre,  buyer  to  dig  and  sack. 

The  Effect. — A  convenient  subdivision  of 
lands  adjoining  the  highroad  from  Hilltown  to 
Salinas  City  is  nearly  completed.    Its  effect  is 


conspicuous,  in  the  thrifty  and  handsome  ap- 
pearance of  the  homesteads  which  now  line  the 
road  on  either  side. 

Rain  in  August. — The  rain  which  fell  here 
Friday  last  was  quite  heavy.  In  the  roads 
leading  out  of  town  the  water  was  next  morn- 
ing standing  in  pools.  From  Castroville  we 
have  a  similar  report,  and  up  the  Valley  light 
showers  fell  here  and  there.  It  seems  to  be 
accepted  as  a  sign  of  early  rains,  and  certainly 
was  a  very  extraordinary  occurrence  for  the 
season,  of  course  it  will  urge  forward  thresh- 
ing, but  from  the  immense  quantity  of  grain 
which  is  in  stack,  considerable  being  also  not 
yet  cut,  it  is  hardly  possible  all  will  be  secured 
before  the  fall  rains  commence. 

NEVADA. 

Republican,  Sept.  7:  Caught  Poaching.  = 
Mr.  Stewart  caught  an  individual  yesterday 
leisurely  using  the  rod  and  line  in  one  of  the 
fish  ponds  of  Kelley  &  Stewart  near  Dormer 
Lake.  As  the  pond  has  only  a  few  square  rods 
in  area,  and  contains  25,000  trout,  the  angler 
was  having  a  good  time,  until  Mr.  Stewart  sud- 
denly appeared  on  the  ground  and  put  a  stop 
to  that  kind  of  angling.  The  fisherman  excused 
himself  by  saying  that  he  supposed  the  fish- 
pond was  merely  an  extension  of  Donner  Lake. 
Stewart  succeeded  in  convincing  him  of  his 
mistake.  A  compromise  was  finally  made, 
the  poacher  paying  ten  dollars  for  the  fish  he 
had  caught — about  enough  to  weigh  a  pound. 
The  fellow  thought  it  very  expensive  fishing 
and  probably  will  be  careful  in  the  future  how 
he  throws  his  hook  and  line  into  a  private  fish 
pond. 

Snow  on  the  Ridge. — Mr.  Faust,  the  driver 
of  the  stage  running  between  this  city  and 
Omega,  informs  us  that  there  was  quite  a  snow- 
storm on  the  summit  range  last  Tuesday. 
About  one  foot  of  snow  fell.  This,  we  believe 
is  the  earliest  storm  on  record.  It  has  been 
known  to  snow  on  or  about  the  15th  of  this 
month,  but  never  prior  to  that  time. 

A  Milk  Man. — In  the  year  1855  or  1850,  or 
thereabouts,  says  the  Grass  Valley  Union,  we 
knew  a  man  in  Nevada  City  who  milked  two  or 
three  cows,  and  who  used  to  walk  around  the 
town  and  sell  the  lacteal  fluid.  He  carried  two 
cans  on  a  wooden  yoke  which  was  placed  over 
his  neck  and  shoulders.  He  has  flourished 
since  then,  and  now  has  lauds  and  horned  cat- 
tle down  iu  Monterey  county.  He  is  now  en- 
gaged in  milking  1,200  cows  and  he  makes  but- 
ter and  cheese.  Next  spring  he  will  milk  1,500 
cows.  His  cows  are  of  excellent  stock,  con- 
sisting of  Devon,  Short-horn  and  Alderney 
blood.  The  name  of  this  successful  inilkist 
and  ex-Nevada  city  man  is  S.  C.  Abbott.  His 
property  is  assessed  this  year,  at  $100,000  and 
we  doubt  much  if  he  would  sell  out  at  that  fig- 
ure. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Folsom  Teletjraph,  Sep.  7:  A  Great  Mill. — 
At  Pleasant  Valley,  in  El  Dorado  county,  is  sit- 
uated the  largest  mill  for  the  manufactory  of 
doors,  sashes  aud  blinds,  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
made  from  the  best  sugar  pine  iu  the  world, 
which  still  abounds  in  that  portion  of  the  State. 
This  establishment  is  now  turning  out  twelve 
hundred  finished  doors  per  week,  besides  large 
quantities  of  blinds  and  sashes.  The  proprie- 
tor, Mr.  Hooper,  is  a  man  of  great  enterprise 
and  is  one  of  the  kiud  of  men  that  this  State  is 
sadly  in  need  of,  in  other  branches  of  industry, 
to  develop  our  great  resources. 

A  New  Enterprise. — We  are  credibly  inform- 
ed that  the  Central  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  intend 
shortly  to  erect  a  large  rolling  mill  at  their 
works  at  Sacramento  City,  for  the  purpose  of 
working  over  old  rails  and  the  large  amount  of 
old  iron  that  they  continually  accumulate.  This 
will  give  employment  to  two  or  three  hundred 
more  men. 

A  Colony. — Sacramento  county  will  soon 
have  a  colony  in  her  midst.  The  Tide  Land 
Reclamation  Company  have  made  a  sale  of 
8,000  acres  of  land  on  Grand  Island,  in  the 
Sacramento  river  to  a  Kentuckian,  who  is  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  a  company  who  will  divide  it 
up  into  small  farms  and  settle  upon  it  a  colony 
from  that  State,  which  is  already  formed  aud 
ready  to  start.  There  will  be  about  20  families 
in  the  colony. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Guardian,  Aug.  31:  Severe  Wind  and  Rain 
Storm. — Monday  afternoon,  about  2  o'clock, 
our  town  was  visited  by  the  severest  rain  and 
wind  storm  ever  known  in  this  locality.  There 
could  be  no  idea  formed  of  the  incalculable  in- 
jury it  would  have  done  had  the  terrible  storm 
continued  half  an  hour  longer,  fortunately, 
however,  it  was  not  of  long  duration,  the  se- 
verest part  of  it  lasting  only  about  twenty  min- 
utes, but  even  in  this  short  time  considerable 
damage  was  done  to  some  buildings,  fruit  and 
shade  trees,  fences,  corn  crops  etc.  For  three 
or  four  days  previous  the  weather  had  been  ex- 
tremely close  and  sultry,  and  on  Monday  morn- 
ing early,  dark  and  heavy  clouds  began  to 
gather  around  the  mountains  east  and  south  of 
town.  About  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
storm  came  in  all  its  fury,  accompanied  with 
lightning  and  heavy  peals  of  thunder. 
SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Independent,  Sept.  7:  "Parties  in  Merced, 
Fresno,  Tulare  and  Kern  counties,  who  planted 
cotton  this  year  are  expecting  it  to  yield  at  the 
rate  of  a  bale  per  acre.  It  can  be  cultivated 
with  comparatively  little  cost,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent prices  will  pay  a  net  profit  of  from  forty  to 
sixty  dollars  per  acre.  Land  capable  of  pro- 
ducing cotton  should  therefore  be  devoted  to 
its  growth.  Without  doubt  it  will  be  ascertain- 
ed that  other  crops  can  be  more  profitably 
raised  on  a  large  portion  of  the  land  now  wholly 


devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  and  our 
farmers  should  make  experiments  to  test  the 
capabilities  of  their  soil,  to  produce  a  greater 
diversity  of  crops  so  as  to  become  more  inde- 
pendent of  the  fluctuations  of  the  wheat 
market. 

SOLANO. 

Chronicle,  Sept.  7th:  Heavy  Showers. — On 
Friday  of  last  week  when  the  lowering  clouds 
threatened  rain  in  this  vicinity,  Lake  county 
was  visited  by  a  heavy  shower  of  two  hours' 
duration.  No  damage  has  been  reported  to  the 
crops. 

The  Elevator. — The  Elevator  has  had  steam 
up  for  the  past  three  days,  and  its  bins  are  be- 
ing stored  with  grain  in  bulk.  The  Elevator 
has  a  capacity  for  storing  several  thousand  tons 
of  grain  in  bulk. 

Grain  Movements. — Sixty-three  car-loads  of 
wheat,  630  tons,  arrived  at  South  Vallejo  yes- 
terday. 

Started  Up. — The  barrel  factory,  after  a 
short  suspension,  has  again  resumed  opera- 
tions. 

Porkers. — The  Kew  World  was  considerably 
behind  time  in  her  departure  from  South  Val- 
lejo this  a.  m.,  owing  to  a  heavy  shipment  of 
hogs.  A  large  number  of  these  animals  are  be- 
ing shipped  lately. 

Wine  Shipments. — A  large  amount  of  wine 
is  going  through  this  place  for  San  Francisco  at 
the  present  time.  Hardly  a  day  passes  without 
a  heavy  shipment.  The  wine  growers  in  the 
upper  country  are  now  clearing  their  cellars 
preparatory  to  receiving  the  new  crop. 
STANISLAUS. 

News,  Sept.  6:  A  Big  Day's  Work. — We  have 
often  heard  marvelous  stories  told  of  feats  per- 
formed at  wood  cutting,  mowing  grass,  cutting 
grain  with  a  cradle  and  other  old-style  manly 
performances,  but  for  threshing  grain,  the  fol- 
lowing surpasses  any  thing  we  have  yet  heard 
of  iu  our  neighborhood.  On  last  Friday,  Au- 
gust 30th,  Mr.  John  Murphy  moved  his  Pitt's 
threshing  machine,  run  by  Harbin  &  Loyed, 
one  mile  aud  a  half  and  threshed,  in  good 
order,  2,280  bushels  of  wheat,  and  moved  four 
times  to  different  stacks.  This  extraordinary 
day's  work  was  done  on  Mr.  Murphy's  farm, 
about  nine  miles  from  this  place,  aud  from 
grain  that  did  not  average  over  thirty  bushels 
to  the  acre.  There  were  but  two  feeders  to  the 
machine,  Harbin  and  Loyed;  two  forks  man- 
aged by  Alfred  Germain  and  Ed.  Rivard;  Table- 
men, John  Morton  and  Patrick  Tobin:  sack 
sewer,  George  Wilkinson;  Engineer,  C.  D. 
Hoffman,  the  whole  force  amounting  to  thir- 
teen men.  This  work,  we  are  assured  was  ac- 
tually done  without  working  unusual  hours, 
the  machine  being  stopped  in  the  evening  as 
soon  as  others  in  the  same  locality.  If  this 
work  can  be  excelled  or  even  equalled,  we 
would  be  pleased  to  hear  of  it,  as  we  consider 
it  an  item  worth  chronicling. 


Nails  vs.  Screws. 


Eds.  Press:— An  item  in  the  Rural  with  the 
above  title  reversed,  leads  me  to  give  my  own 
experience  in  such  matters.  No  doubt  screws 
should  be  much  more  generally  used  by  me- 
chanics on  inside  work;  but  upon  outside  work, 
or  any  work  exposed  to  wetting  and  drying, 
screws  are  of  little  use.  They  soon  rust,  rot 
the  wood  around  them  and  draw  out,  looking 
like  screws  without  threads. 

Dipping  them  in  thick  paint  or  tallow  as  they 
are  driven  will  help  the  matter  much.  I  never 
drive  screws  without  thus  dipping  the  points; 
or  if  in  soft  wood  and  inside  work,  dip  in  glue; 
there  is  nothing  better  than  this  to  make  them 
hold  well  in  dry,  soft  wood;  and  the  labor 
saved  in  driving  them  fully  compensates  for 
the  trouble  of  dipping  in  either  of  these  sub- 
stances. 

Upon  machinery  where  there  is  much  vibra- 
tion or  reciprocal  strain,  screws  shoud  not  be 
used.  Either  bolts,  rivets  or  treenails  should 
be  substituted  and  especially  if  the  wood  be 
soft.  Cleats  to  a  wagon  box  should  be  secured 
with  either  rivets  or  small  bolts.  These  small 
bolts  are  now  very  cheap,  generally  good,  and 
should  be  used  much  more  than  they  are. 

For  the  farmer,  good  wrought  nails  possess 
several  advantages;  they  are  cheap — 12%  cents 
will  buy  as  many  as  $1.50  will  of  screws — they 
can  always  be  driven  and  clinched  down 
securely  with  the  hammer,  without  previous 
boring  or  countersinking;  and  for  all  rough, 
outside  work  will  really  hold  better  than 
screws.  D.  M.  Locke. 

Sant  Cruz,  Cal. 


Farmers,  Attention  ! — Do  not  rub  linseed  oil 
on  your  fork,  shovel  and  rake  handles,  do  not 
paint  your  plows  and  reapers,  do  not  use  any 
rust  preventive  on  the  iron  and  steel  parts;  and 
above  all,  leave  everything  out  of  doors.  You 
really  have  no  idea  how  soon  you  will  possess 
a  new  set  of  tools,  provided  you  have  a  balance 
at  the  bank,  if  you  abandon  that  most  objec- 
tionable structure,  the  tool-house. — Ex. 


The  Tomato. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  be  grown  in  the 
garden  so  easily  and  so  quickly,  which  can  be 
prepared  for  the  table  in  so  many  ways  as  the 
tomato.  On  many  new  farms  and  some  old 
ones,  there  is  no  fruit;  for  the  housekeeper 
thus  situated  we  have  much  sympathy,  and 
while  waiting  for  fruit  trees  to  grow  she  will 
find  the  tomato  the  best  substitute  for  fruit  of 
every  kind.  Though  not  particularly  fond  of 
its  flavor  we  have  learned  to  prize  it  very  high- 
ly for  the  table.  If  skilfully  prepared  in  some 
one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  it  may  be  cooked 
the  most  fastidious  will  find  it  very  desirable 
where  the  fruit  is  not  abundant.  When  nearly 
full  grown,  before  ripening,  it  may  be  slice'd 
with  onions  cooked  thoroughly,  seasoned  with, 
butter,  salt,  pepper,  a  few  bread  crumbs  added; 
this  is  a  good  breakfast  dish,  or  when  ripe, 
cook  in  the  same  manner,  seasoning  only  with 
butter,  salt  and  pepper  and  place  on  buttered 
toast. 

We  have  seen  small  bits  of  dough  in  the  form 
of  dumplings  chopped  in  while  cooking,  in 
which  case  they  wiU  require  more  time,  but 
much  cooking  does  not  spoil  tomatoes.  It  may 
be  preserved  either  green  or  ripe,  if  green, 
much  ginger  should  be  added  which  will  give 
the  appearance  and  flavor  very  similar  to  the 
foreign  ginger  preserves.  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  it  may  be  made  into  pickles, 
both  sweet  aud  sour;  it  may  be  put  up  in  brine 
for  future  use,  or  dried  or  canned,  and  then 
used  in  any  of  the  many  ways  so  often  pub- 
lished in  books  and  papers.  After  a  slight  frost 
has  killed  the  foliage,  the  vines  may  be  gath- 
ered, hung  up  in  any  outbuilding,  where  all 
the  larger  tomatoes  will  ripen  before  cold 
weather.  It  is  very  showy  in  the  fruit-basket 
where  the  scarlet,  crimson,  white  and  yellow 
varieties  form  a  pleasing  contrast,  and  when 
upon  the  table  sliced,  awaiting  cream  and  sugar 
they  are  certainly  attractive.  We  give  two 
methods  of  our  own  for  cooking  the  tomato 
which  we  have  found  very  satisfactory  as  a 
substitute  for  the  apple. 

Tomato  Pie. 
Line  a  plate  with  good  crust,  take  half  a  cup 
of  vinegar,  tablespoonful  flour,  mix  evenly, 
pour  this  on  the  prepared  plate,  then  slice  in 
tomatoes  till  full  as  you  wish;  the  white  or  yel- 
low varieties  are  best  for  this  purpose ;  season 
with  cinnamon  or  whatever  you  like,  cover  and 
bake  nicely.  Be  sure  and  have  good  crust; 
there  can  never  be  a  good  pie  of  any  kind  with 
poor  crust. 

Tomato  Dumpl.'ns. 
Slice  in  a  stew  pan  or  basin  two  good-sized 
tomatoes,  put  them  on  the  stove  to  cook  while 
preparing  the  following  batter  :  Take  one  cup 
full  of  sour  cream,  half  a  cup  of  sour  milk, 
half  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  a  little 
salt,  make  very  thick  with  flour  and  spread 
over  the  tomatoes,  set  in  oven  to  bake.  This 
should  be  eaten  with  some  sauce,  such  as  sugar- 
water  thickened  with  flour,  seasoned  with 
butter,  nutmegs,  lemons,  or  enough  good  vine- 
gar to  make  it  slightly  sour. — //.  M.  B.  in 
Jour.  Farm. 


The  natural  laws  that  govern  the  fuiitfuluess 
of  all  tilled  ground,  meadows  and  pastures, 
are  the  same  everywhere.  Let  us  study  them. 
Why  did  the  Incas  of  Peru  decree  that  death 
should  be  the  punishment  of  any  one  who 
should  kill  one  of  the  guano  birds,  whether  on 
land  or  water  V  Because  a  great  moral  prin- 
ciple rests  on  the  necessity  of  feeding  the  soil 
that  feeds  mankind. — Dr.  Daniel  Lee, 


Cattle   Peddlers. 

Says  the  Western  Farmer:  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  those  who  buy  from  cattle  peddlers  are 
swindled.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  they 
swindle  the  people.  In  one  case  they  buy  a 
lot  of  grade  animals  and  forge  pedigrees.  In 
other  cases  they  buy  a  few  thoroughbreds  and 
obtain  certified  pedigrees  from  the  breeder. 
These  they  pretend  to  have  lost,  and  write  him 
and  obtain  another  set  complete.  They  have 
now  two  sets  of  pedigrees,  and  buy  up  a  lot  of 
grade  cattle  resembling  in  extern.d  marks  the 
animals  described  in  the  pedigrees,  and  start 
on  their  travels  selling  these  grades  as  the  an- 
imals to  which  the  pedigrees  refer,  giving  the 
purchaser  one  of  the  written  pedigrees  ob- 
tained from  the  breeder  from  whom  they  pur- 
chased the  thoroughbreds.  The  real  an- 
imals they  leave  at  home,  and  sell  on 
on  the  Herd  Book  record,  after  they  have  sold 
two  grades  on  the  written  pedigrees.  Don't 
buy  of  a  cattle  peddler.  Every  reputable 
breeder  can  sell  his  surplus  stock  at  home;  and 
the  man  who  picks  up  a  lot  of  cattle  bred  by 
somebody  else  to  peddle  around  over  the  coun- 
try, is  not  to  be  trusted  for  a  moment. 

Sheep  fob  Food. — The  cost  of  producing 
mutton,  after  allowing  for  the  food,  is  much 
less  than  that  of  beef;  yet  good  mutton  sells  in 
the  market  for  nearly  as  much  as  beef.  The 
demand  for  good  sheep  in  this  country  for  the 
butcher  is  active,  and  near  large  towns  the  mut- 
ton and  early  lambs  can  be  made  the  largest 
source  of  profit.  There  the  grades  of  the  com- 
bining wools  will  be  found  most  profitable, 
owing  to  their  greater  size  and  early  maturity. 
The  Southdowns  will  pay  equally  well  for 
lambs  and  mutton,  but  will  not  pay  as  well  for 
wool.  In  England,  where  the  population  is 
dense,  it  is  one  of  their  chief  sources 
of  animal  food  for  its  inhabitants.  Even 
in  Australia  it  is  beginning  to  furnish  a  source 
of  profit,  instead  of  this  being  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  wool.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  demand  in  this  country  when  we  reflect 
that  there  were  sold,  in  the  markets  of  New 
York  city,  for  the  year  1871,  an  average  of 
over  25,000  sheep  weekly,  or  one  million  three 
hundred  thousand  during  the  year. — Bon,  E, 
Stilson. 
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Interesting   Lecture   on   Preserving 
Fruit  and  Other  Articles. 

By  K.  B.  OARR.  M.  I>„  L  L.  IX.  Prof.  AoBICUUl-lUUa  and 

HORTICCI.T-RK.      t'NIVFRSITY     OF     OAX,  — BSFOB 

Oakland  Farming.    HonTiciLTORAi.  and  ImhtbtbIAX 
Clcu,  Ave.  3Jth,  1872. 

[Reported  for  the  Press]. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  propose  to  give  you 
a  talk  on  the  preservation  of  food  in  general,  so 
as  to  place  before  your  minds  some  of  the  lead- 
ing ideas  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  sub- 
ject— that  of  meats  and  vegetables  as  well  as 
that  of  fruit.  The  entire  object  of  all  processes 
tending  toward  this  end — the  preservation  of 
f00d — is  to  prevent  its  decay.  It  is  of  course  a 
well-known  fact  that  organized  substances,  veg- 
etable as  well  as  animal,  are  much  more  prone 
to  undergo  change  than  purely  mineral  ones. 
This  arises  from  their  structure  and  the  com- 
position of  the  materials  that  enter  into  them . 
When  we  examine  into  their  composition  we 
find  that  they  are  more  prone  to  undergo  de- 
cay than  those  of  mineral  masses.  These  sub- 
stances that  enter  into  the  composition  of  food 
are  principally  four  in  number.  On> 
bon,  which  is  found  in  a  pure  state  in  the 
diamond,  and  in  charcoal,  and  which  forms,  in 
the  state  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  greater  pro- 
pirtion  of  all  vegetable  substances;  oxygen, 
which  forms  by  weight  nearly  a  fourth  of 
the  atmosphere.  Nitrogen,  which  forms  by 
weight  about  three-fourths  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  hydrogen  which  forms  eight-ninths  of 
water.  Now  these  elements  form  the 
greater  proportion  of  all  organized  sub- 
stances. There  are  others  which  exist  in 
small  quantities,  but  we  may  leave  them  out  of 
consideration.  Take  the  time  which  are  found 
in  a  pure  state  only  as  gaseous  bodies.  Hy- 
drogen is  the  lightest,  and  all  in  their  element- 
ary state  are  gaseous  bodies.  Let  me  call  your 
attention  to  one  of  them.  Nitrogen  is  the 
most  indifferent  substance  in  nature.  All 
bodies  that  contain  it  are  more  prone  to  under- 
go decomposition  than  others.  It  exists  in 
common  nitre-  as  one  of  the  principal  ingredi- 
ents of  gunpowder,  and  we  all  know  how  read- 
ily it  there  undergoes  decomposition.  In  com- 
bination with  it  no  compound  is  so  stable  as 
otherwise.  All  organized  bodies  contain  more 
or  less  of  it.  Starch  does  not  contain 
any  of  it.  nor  sugar  either.  This  is  one  reason 
that  neither  starch  nor  sugar  decay  in  a  pure 
form.  But  fresh  meat  and  fruits  will,  because 
they  always  contain  more  or  less  of  it.  Carbon 
is  evolved  by  combustion  and  by  decay,  and  it 
is  well  known  that 

Combustion  is  Only  One  Form  of  Decay. 
All  solid  and  liquid  bodies  that  contain  ni- 
trogen are  much  more  prone  to  undergo  de- 
composition and  decay.  So  we  see  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  materials  that  form  the 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  meats,  the  reasons  why 
they  are  prone  to  undergo  decay.  And  this  is 
what  we  try  to  prevent  by  all  processes  of  pres- 
ervation. I  have  put  down  on  the  blackboard 
the 

Circumstances  Favorable  for  Decay. 
In  order  to  have  decay  we  need  the  presence 
of  air,  water.and  heat — heat  of  from  4.0°  to  20CP. 
If  we  have  such  a  temperature  and  have  water 
and  air  present,  we  have  all  the  conditions  nec- 
essary for  the  decomposition  and  decay  of  the 
substances  of  food.  If  we  have  only  one  of 
these  conditions  absent, decay  will  not  take  place 
If  we  have  the  usual  temperature,  between  1U 
and  200°,  and  have  water  but  no  air,  no  decay 
takes  place.  The  reason  is  this,  that  air  only, 
contains  in  a  free  state  the  elements  which  can 

Tear  to  Pieces  Organic  Substances, 
Vegetable  and  animal;  oxygen  is  the  great  level- 
er — it  tears  to  pieces  organized  bodies,  but  only 
in  a  free  state — only  free  oxygen  can  do  this.  You 
all  know  many  of  its  characteristics.  It  makes 
gas  burn,  and  oil  and  candles.  It  takes  hold 
of  them  and  tears  them  in  pieces;  and  burning 
is  one  form  of  it.  So  it  is  with  all  ordinary 
decay  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  which  is 
placed  in  the  soil  or  remains  on  the  surface — 
oxygen  causes  it.  If  it  is  moist  and  we  have 
oxygen  present  then  it  goes  to  work  and  tears 
it  in  pieces  and  produces  ordinary  decay, 
whence  arises  new  and  simpler  combinations 
than  before.  Suppose  we  have  oxygen  and 
water  but 

A  Temperature  Below  40  Degrees. 
Down  to  32°,  where  water  freezes,  we  have  no 
decomposition.  Even  above  that  point  at 
which  water  freezes  we  can  have  no  decompo- 
sition, and  the  oxygen  cannot  work.  If  air  is 
present  and  the  proper  temperature,  but  no 
water,  decay  will  not  take  place. 

When  we  Dry  Our  Meats 
We  may  have  a  high  temperature  and  all  the 
other  necessary  conditions,  but  there  is  node- 
cay.  We  must  have  water  to  produce  fermen- 
tation and  motion.  A  substance  that  causes 
decay  must  come  into  contact  with  that  which 
is  acted  on.  When  there  is  water  present  it 
overcomes  the  elastic  force  of  oxygen  so  that  it 
can  corrode  and  tear  away.  Take  away  the  water 
and  air  cannot  come  in  contact  with  it.  We 
must  have  air,  water,  and  a  temperature  of  from 
40°  to  200=.     With 

A  Temperature  above  290  Degrees] 
It     is    too     hot    for  this    decomposition.     If 
we  understand    this,    wo  understand    all    that 


-sary  to  attend  to  in  drying  meats. 
Let  us  look  in  the  first  place  at  the  influence 
of  water.  We  preserve  a  great  deal  of 
food  by  drying  it.  We  cannot  take  the  water 
away  entirely.  Take  a  piece  of  wood,  ever  so 
well  seasoned,  and  we  can  take  from  it  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  water:  there 
is  so  little  left,  that  it  will  not  readily  de- 
cay. We  pre  serve  food  by  exhausting  the  water 
from  it — by  drying  it.  This  we  do  gradually  by 
an  elevated  temperature,  though  water  will  pass 
off  at  the  freezing  point.  Ice  in  a  dry  atmos- 
phere will  show  signs  of  vapor.  We  get  rid  of 
the  water  that  exists  in  substances  which  we 
wish  to  preserve  by  applying  heat,  and  driving 
it  off  in  vapor.  Take  a  piece  of  meat,  dry  it  and 
the  water  will  evaporate  and  pass  off,  leav- 
ing so  little,  that  it  will  not  decay  because  the 
oxygen  cannot  come  into  contact  with  the  hy- 
In  some  dry  climates  nothing  will 
readily  undergo  decay.  The  atmosphere  is  very 
drv.  so  that  it  will  readily  take  away  water  in 
the  form  of  vapor.  You  are  aware  of  course 
that  in  such  climates  water  will  dry  off  the  body 
more  rapidly  than  elsewhere.  In  the  desert 
places  of  Arizona,  people  can  hardly  live  twen- 
ty-four hours  without  water.  It  passes  off  so 
rapidly  in  that  dry  atmosphere,  that  intense 
thirst  is  quickly  produced.  So  that  when  meat, 
fruit,  vegetables,  etc.,  do  not  dry  readily  in  or- 
dinary circumstances  we  must  use  artificial 
heat  and  mechanical  appliances;  of  these  that 
exist  there  are  various  kinds.     There  is 

An  Excellent  Process  for  Drying  Fruits 
Which  has  bei  D  introduced  on  this  coast  at 
Sacramento,  and  Santa  Clara.  It  consists  of  a 
tunnel  five  feet  square  and  fifteen  feet  long, 
where  the  fruit  is  .hied  after  being  prepared  by 
having  tie  stones  taken  out,  the  skins  peeled 
off,  etc.  The  fruit  is  placed  in  tiers  in  the  tun- 
nel, on  shelves,  one  above  the  other.  The  air 
in  the  bottom  is  heated  by  pipes  to  180  de- 
grees at  the  top  it  will  bo  about  120  degrees. 
The  mechanical  arrangements  are  such  that  the 
Bhelves  fit  in  nearly  air-tight,  and  move  by  four 
continuous  chains  that  have  brackets  connected 
with  them  on  which  the  shelves  rest.  As  the 
chains  revolve  the  shelves  come  down,  and  are 
discharged  in  rotation  near  the  bottom.  The 
shelves  are  so  arranged  in  the  tunnel  that  a  cur- 
rent of  hot  air  passing  through  takes  away  rap- 
idly moisture  enough,  so  that  the  fruit  will  be 
able  to  be  kept  a  verV  long  time.  They  are 
thus  dried  more  rapidly  than  if  exposed  to  the 
air  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  or  even  warmer 
air.  We  can  by  this  method  rapidly  prevent 
changes  that  represent  incipient  decomposition 
in  the  process  of  drying  and  preserving,  better 
than  under  any  other  circumstances.  The  pro- 
cess was  patented  in  18C0  or  18(12,  in  Baltimore. 
Some  one  in  New  York  two  or  three  years  since 
got  a  patent  for  pretty  nearly  the  same  process. 
It  is  a  simple  and  quick  method,  and  one  by 
which  we  can  get  rid  of  the  moisture  and  pre- 
serve the  natural  qualities  of  the  fruit  without 
being  impaired  as  they  are  in  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  drying.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  after  treat- 
ment present  almost  the  same  flavor  as  the 
fresh  fruits  themselves.  The  same  principles 
that  are  applied  in  drying  fruits,  are  also  ap- 
plied in  drying  and  preserving  meats.  We  may 
make  use  of  artificial  warmth  to  get  rid  of  the 
moisture  but  the  meats  will  only  keep  good  a 
short  time.  All  these  substances  that  are  used 
as  food  may  be 

Preserved  by  Excluding  Atmospheric  Air. 
It  is  several  centuries  since  the  first  attempts 
were  made  to  preserve  meats  and  fruits  by  ex- 
cluding the  air.  All  have  for  their  object  the 
getting  rid  of  the  air,  as  we  may  have  water,  and 
the  proper  temperature  for  chemical  change, 
but  if  the  air  is  excluded,  there  will  be  no 
decomposition.  It  matters  not  whether  sub- 
stances are  liquid  or  solid,  we  can  preserve 
them  by  excluding  the  air.  In  the  common 
process  of  drying  fruits  by  exposing  them  to  at- 
mospheric air,  we  have  a  kind  of  incipient  de- 
cay setting  in.  Exclude  the  air  from  fruits, 
ami  there  will  be  no  decay,  they  will  last  a 
thousand  years.  There  may  be  a  favorable 
temperature  and  water  but  there  will  be  no  de- 
cay, because  tlie  oxygen  is  excluded  in  exclud- 
ing the  air.  It  is  the  same  with  solid  articles, 
and  with  all  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
We  may  get  rid  of  the  air  by  pumping  it  out. 
This  process  of  preserving  is  often  used  in  con- 
nection with  others.  The  whole  process  of 
preserving  fruits  in  jars  or  cans  depends  upon 
it.  Let  a  jar  of  this  sort,  (holding  up  a  com- 
mon glass  jar),  be  filled  with  fruit;  we  put  in 
syrup  which  excludes  the  air  by  filling  up  the 
interstices  between  the  pieces  of  fruit,  there 
will  still  be  a  little  air  in  the  upper  part,  which 
we  expel  by  heat.  We  cannot  apply  a  heat  of 
212°,  or  the  glass  will  break.  But  we  put  the 
jar  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water  and  accumulate 
heat  till  we  elevate  the  temperature  sufficiently 
to  drive  all  the  air  out.  Tho  water  made  into  va- 
por is  too  driven  out.  Then  put  the  stopper  in 
to  prevent  the  air  from  going  in.  Now  if  this  is 
done  perfectly,  the  arrangements  we  make  use 
of  will  not  allow  the  air  to  pass  in,  and  the  fruit 
will  keep  a  very  long  time.  In  this  connection 
let  mo  call  your  attention  to  a 

New  Kind  of  Jar 
Handed  me  this  evening,  more  simple  in  con- 
struction than  the  ordinary  one,  with  a 
projecting  rim  of  glass  on  the  inside.  It  is 
covered  simply  with  a  metallic  cover,  japanned 
on  the  inside  so  that  the  acid  of  the  fruit  can 
act  only  a  little  on  the  projecting  metallic 
parts.  It  comes  against  the  inner  projecting 
parts  and  fits  tightly.  India  rubber  fitted  on 
the  upper  surlace  of  the  glass  makes  it  air- 
tight. Through  a  small  opening  on  one  side 
we  can  let  the  air  in  by  inserting  the  point  of  a 
knife  between  tho  cover  and  the   India  rubber. 


By  putting  the  knife  on  the  top  of  the  India 
rubber,  and  pressing  downward,  the  air  can  be 
easily  admitted  and  its  pressure,  which  is  equal 
to  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  easily  re- 
moved. In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  fruit  jar, 
the  fruit  is  put  in  and  covered  with  syrup  and 
heat  applied  while  the  jar  is  opened.  In  this 
jar  the  cover  is  kept  on  loosely  while  the  fruit 
is  heated.  By  heating  the  fruit  in  an  open 
vessel  some  of  the  flavoring  qualities  will 
escape.  If  we  heat  it  in  a  confined  vessel  we 
obviate  the  difficulty.  It  is  said  that  this  jar 
effects  this  desirable  object.  It  is  placed  in 
cold  water,  and  heated  a  certain  length  of  time, 
which  depends  on  the  material  to  be  preserved. 
Strawberries  would  not  take  long;  corn  would 
take  longer.  The  vapor  passes  out  through  the 
opening  on  the  side  of  the  jar.  In  fact  this 
method  is  resorted  to  in  preserving  meats. 
Put  meat  in  a  metallic  or  tin  vessel, and  stop  it, 
subjecting  it  to  a  temperature  of  212°.  The 
heat  will  cause  the  oxygen  to  be  consumed  by 
uniting  with  the  elements  of  the  organic  mat- 
ter, and  the  heat  will  cook  the  meat  and  pre- 
serve it  from  decomposition.  Have  a  perfi  otly 
tight  jar  and  strong  enough  to  resist  the  pn  SB- 
ure  of  the  steam  on  the  inside  and  the  heat 
will  change 

The  Material  that  Tends  to  Undergo  Decay, 
So  that  it  will  not  decay  so  readily.  Cooked 
foo.l.  meat  and  vegetables  will  not  decay  so 
readily  as  uncooked.  Have  a  ^temperature  in 
the  neighborhood  of  200^  and  the  white  of  an 
egg  will  not  decay  so  readily  as  before  cooking. 
So  heat  excludes  air,  by  expansion,  driven  out, 
and  it  also  acts  in  the  organic  matter  of  vegeta- 
bles and  on  the  part  in  meat  like  the  white  of 
an  egg,  and  renders  them  less  liable  to  decay. 
By  having  a  confined  vessel  in  which  you  can 
make  use  of  applied  heat,  yon  will  use  up  the 
oxygen  by  that  process,  and  the  heat  will 
change  the  nature  of  the  food  so  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  decay  born  of  it  |  will  be  destroyed. 
It  was  used  a  few  years  ago  exclusively  to  pre- 
serve meat.  Australian  meat  was  put  up  in 
and  subjected  to  an  elevated  temperature  of 
from  212°  to  240O.  The  cans  were  made  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  small  amount  of 
gi  Derated  during  the  process,  and  by  which  the 
food  became  cooked.  The  vapor  generated  on 
the  inside  passed  out  through  the  small  open- 
ing. The  operation  was  repeated  two  or  three 
times.  Sometimes  the  meat  preserved  by  this 
process  is  over  cooked.  Then  there  is  another 
process  by  which  by  the  diminished  pressure 
of  the  air  it  can  be  cooked  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture. Sugar  is  made  more  quickly  and  at 
less  expense  of  fuel  by  diminishing  the  press- 
ure of  the  air  in  vacuum  pans.  Take  the  press- 
ure of  air  from  water  audit  boils  at  70J,although 
it  will  feel  cold  at  703  to  the  hand.  By  having 
the  vapors  pumped  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
vessel,  while  the  heat  is  being  applied  we  can 
get  rid  of  the  air  that  subjects  meat  to  over- 
cooking. Sometimes  alcohol  has  been  put  in. 
Alcohol  boils  at  a  less  temperature  than  water. 
There  are  a  variety  of  other  methods  to  prevent 
overcooking. 

The  Whole  Process  of  Preserving 
Depends  on  excluding  the  air,  and  chang- 
ing the  structure  of  the  food,  so  that  it 
will  not  de  ompose  rapidly.  This  is  done 
by  heat  and  by  the  process  of  cooking. 
A  great  variety  of  arrangements  are  resorted 
to,  to  produce  this.  Let  me  call  your  attention 
to  one  or  two  points  in  this  connection,  more 
especially  with  regard  to  meats.  We  use  ma- 
terials of  antiseptic  or  preventative  ehe  iy  char- 
acter. The  most  common  is  common  salt.  If 
we  sprinkle  our  meats  over  with  it  they  will  be 
preserved.  Olive  oil  preserves  in  this  way 
animal  feiod.  When  a  quantity  of  salt  is 
sprinkled  over  it,  it  abstracts  the  moisture,  and 
protects  the  fibre  from  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  solidifies  it  so  that  it  will  not  un- 
undergo  decomposition  from  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  But  meat  is  not  as  nutritive  this 
way.  It  always  becomes  hardened.  It  will 
keep  through  the  hot  season  but  it  is  very  hard 
when  we  come  to  eat  it.  Now  the  water  in 
which  it  is  kept,  and  meat  consists  largely  of 
water,  holds  in  solution  the  juices  of  the  meat. 
Press  them  Out  and  we  have  a  nutritive  sub- 
stance, which  we  takeout  in  making  beef  tea. 
The  nutritive  matter  is  taken  away  and  onh 
the  solids  remain.  You  can  skim  it  off  when 
you  bail  the  liquor.  This  is  like  the  white  of 
egg,  and  forms  the  nutriment.  By  preserving 
in  this  way, meat  is  rendered  less  nutritious  and 
is  not  so  easily  digested  on  account  of  being 
bard.  A  small  amount  of  salt  will  preserve 
meat  a  long  time,  and  not  impair  the  quantity 
much. 

Smoke  and    Creosote  for  Preserving. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  smoke  is  used  for 
preserving.  There  is  in  smoke  a  substance 
called  creosote.  It  is  that  substance  which 
makes  tin-  eyes  smart  when  exposed  to  sine  ike. 
I  have  cresote  in  this  bottle.  It  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  when  bronght  in  contact  with 
organic  substances  it  hardens  them.  Take  a 
piece  of  meat  ami  expose  it  to  smoke,  and  it 
penetrates  through  the  mnss  of  the  meat,  and 
gives  it  the  flavor  anil  by  acting  on  the  organ- 
ize el  matter  renders  it  more  insoluble.  I  now 
put  the  white  of  egg  in  contact  with  cresote 
and  the  white  ot  egg.  which  is  liquid,  will  un- 
changes.  [Dr.  experiments].  You  see 
that  the  white  eif  e  gg  coagulate  s  aid  looks  as  it 
it  was  boiled.  The  substances  that  exists  in 
the  juices  of  the  meat  is  of  like  character  to 
white  of  egg,  and  the  vapor  of  smoke  1 
it;  so  smoke  preserves  articles  of  food,  par- 
ticularly animal  food,  from  decay.  There  is 
another  substance  possessing  something  of 
the  nature  of  creosote.  It  is  extracted  from 
coal  tar. 


Carbolic  Acid 
Is  one  of  the  most  purely  preservative  substan- 
ces in  nature.  This  is  generally  used  as  a  dis- 
infectant. If  we  use  a  little  of  it  dissolved  in 
water,  it  will  act  on  the  substance  we  wish  to 
preserve  and  will  prevent  its  decay.  If  I  bring 
it  in  contact  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  we  shall 
find  that  it  will  be  affected  in  the  same  manner 
as  by  creosote.  (Experimenting.)  Let  me 
wet  the  end  of  a  rod  with  it  or  pour  a  little 
liquid  on  it  only.  I  put  only  a  single  drop  on 
a  part  of  the  white  of  egg  on  the  side, 
it  coagulates  it  and  you  see  that  nearly  all  the 
bottom  part  is  coagulated.  This  then  pr- 
it  and  prevents  it  undergoing  decay.  This  sub- 
stance remember  is  only  sometimes  used,  as  the 
flavor  it  gives  meat  is  a  little  different  from  tint 
of  creosote  and  is  offensive.  But  if  from  one 
to  four  parts  of  carbolic  acid  be  put  in  1,000 
parts  of  water,  meat  may  be  exposed  to  its 
effects  without  any  offensive  resultant  odor.  It 
is  sometimes  used  on  a  limited  scale  to  pi 
meat. 

A  Variety  of  Other  Substances 

Are  also  used.  Alcohol  is  used  and  acts 
in  part  the  same  way.  Suppose  I  put  a 
little'  white  of  egg  in  a  vessel.  I  might  take 
brandy  containing  50  pet  cent,  of  alco- 
hol, ami  bringing  it  into  contact  with  the  white 
of  an  egg  the  latter  would  coagulate  at  once. 
Alcohol  acts  like  carbolic  acid — alcohol  affects 
white  of  egg  in  nearly  the  same  way.  In  all 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  there  are 
bodies  like  white  of  egg,  the  nature  of  which  is 
to  umlergo  decay  when  brought  into  contact 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  with  water,  and 
when  exposed  to  a  favorable  temperature 
ewhol  preserves  not  only  by  hardening  and 
making  substances  difficult  to  decoinpo>- 
also  prevents  the  growth  of  infusorial  vegetable 
substances.  This  substance  in  the  juices  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  like  white  i 
takes  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  then 
begins  decay.  There  is  a  vegetable  growth 
found  in  wine  formed  during  fermentation. 
This  is  the 

Yeast  Plant. 

It  is  as  much  aplant  as  a  tree.  It  consists  eef  a 
cell.  Alcohol,  if  it  exists  in  any  considerable 
quantities,  w  ill  prevent  the  growth  of  this  veg- 
etable substance.  This  is  why  we  never  can 
make  wine  beyond  a  certain  strength,  as  far  as 
alcohol  is  concerned.  We  may  have  sugar 
enough  to  form  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  alco- 
hol in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  but  we  never  e  an 
form  20,  because 

Alcohol  Prevents  Formation  of   the  Yeast  Plant. 

Ami  so  it  is  in  the-  juices  of  meats  and  plants. 
Always  in  connection  with  the  decay  of  animal 
substances  then  is  found  a  little  new  plant. 
It  is  a  little  vegetable  substance,  but  in  alcohol 
that  substance  cannot  be  formeel.  You  will  have 
a  substance  there  acting  on  a  substance  like 
the  white  of  an  egg,  and  another  substance 
preventing  the  formation  of  the  yeast  plant. 
Veen  can  preserve  fruit  by  having  20  per  ee  nt. 
or  more  of  alcohol.  Ordinary  liquors  have  50 
per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  wines  from  In  to  20 
per  cent. ;  weaker  ones  from  6  to  8.  California 
wines  possess  from  '>  to  10  or  13  per  cent. 
This  isnot  enough  to  prevent  decomposition.  If 
we  have  20  per  cent,  it  will,  and  tho  more 
the  better.  There  are  a  variety  of  mate- 
rials that  act  on  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances in  the  same  way  as  this. 

Animal  and  vegetable  substances  are  much 
alike  .in  the  matter  of  decay,  and  the  same 
principles  are  involved  in  their  preservation. 
There  are  several  other  materials  besides  those 
I  have  mentioned  that  prevent  decay.  Some 
are  of  a  poisonous  nature.  We  cannot  use 
them  in  ordinary  preservation,  but  we  can  in 
the  preservation  of  articles  not  intended  to  be 
used  as  food — flesh,  skins,  etc.  AVe  may  make 
use  of  certain, 

Poisonous   Substances. 

Such  as  nrsenious  acid,  blue  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, sulphate  of  zinc,  chloride  of  mi  roury,  etc. 
I  will  show  you  how  they  act  on  albumen,  for 
albumen  is  the  matter  that  goes  to  decay  in 
plants  and  animals,  as  mentioned  before".  I 
bring  corrosive  sublimate  dissolved  in  water. 
It  consists  of  quicksilver  and  chlorine,  a  green- 
ish gas,  and  is  used  for  making  blue  glass.  I 
put  a  little  in  contact  with  the  white  of  an 
egg  and  it  acts  like  alcohol.  Now  it  is  a  very 
valuable  preservative  substance.  It  will  pre- 
serve-fruits,  meats,  etc.,  but  it  poison 
it  makes  substances  insoluble.  Blue  vitriol 
acts  in  the  same  way.  I  take  some  in  a  tube, 
bring  more  white  of  an  egg  and  it  acts  in  a  pre- 
cisely similar  manner.  I  will  pour  blue  vitriol 
on,  and  it  will  cook  the  white  of  an  egg.  [Ex- 
perimenting.] See,  it  is  completely  cooked,  as 
completely  cooked  as  when  I  put  in  corrosive 
sublimate.  Now  if  I  wet  the  white  of  an  egg 
with  it,  soak  wood  in  it,  I  can  prevent  its  de- 
cay, and  so 

We    Preserve   Timber, 

Just  as  we  do  by  creosote.  If  we  take  the  va- 
por of  coal  tar,  and  apply  it  to  wood,  it  will 
act  in  the  same  way  also  as  I  have  shown  in  the 
experiment.  It  will  harden  the  substance  in 
the-  sap  that  is  like  the  white-  of  an  egg— it 
will  harden  it  so  as  not  to  undergo  decay,  and 
the  wood  will  remain  unaffected  by  ordinary 
decomposing  influences  tor  a  long  time.  Blue 
\ itrieil  or  corrosive  sublimate  applied  to  wood 
accomplishes  the  same  object.  If  we  apply 
this  to  the  lower  end  of  a  tree  trunk,  it  will  ab- 
seirb  it,  ami  the  entire  trunk  will  be  more  or 
less  saturated,  so  that  it  will  not  undergo  de- 
composition for  a  long  time.  These  substances 
cannot  be  used  for  preserving  food,  but  are 
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used  when  we  wish   to  preserve  for  other  pur- 
poses.    I  have  shown  that 

Heat  Prevents  Decomposition. 

I  will  put  some  albumen  on  the  table  and 
make  a  simple  experiment.  All  I  have  to  do  is 
to  heat  it.  I  do  the  same  as  is  done  in  heat- 
ing when  the  temperature  is  elevated.  By  con- 
tinued heating  it  is  converted  into  a  solid  mass, 
and  cannot  then  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  so  readily  as  before. 

I  have  thus  presented  to  you  a  few  points  in 
connection  with  the  principles  involved  in  these 
operations  in  a  very  desultory  way.  I  may  add 
a  few  more  remarks. 

Preserving  Meats. 
.  By  dipping  fresh  meats  into  paraffme  melted 
at  a  temperature  of  240°  degrees  the  paraffiue 
will  form  a  coating  by  which  the  air  is  exclud- 
ed. Meats  are  preserved  in  Australia  in  melted 
fats.  We  can  thus  preserve  the  meats  of  sheep 
and  cattle  that  we  formerly  killed  for  the  hides 
and  tallow.  By  taking  these  and  dipping  them 
in  melted  fat  at  240°  degrees,  we  expel  the 
moisture  from  the  surface,  then  putting  in 
casks  and  Ailing  up  with  melted  fat  it  will  keep 
for  a  long  time.  And  so  other  agencies  are 
made  use  of  in  the  same  way  to  accomplish  the 
same  end. 
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Bridging  Joists. 

A  great  many  builders  omit  bridging  joists, 
simply  because  they  have  never  been  able  to  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  the  advantage  of  such 
a  practice.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  pieces  of 
boards  nailed  between  the  joists  of  every  floor, 
about  midway  from  the  joints  where  the  joists 
are  supported,  as  a  substitute  for  bridging.  The 
object  of  bridging  joists  is  to  give  stiffness  and 
solidity  to  the  floor  after  the  boards  are  laid. 
Pieces  of  board  as  wide  as  the  joists,  extending 
from  the  other,  near  the  middle,  in  lieu  of  bridg- 
ing, will  give  but  little  stiffness  to  the  floor. 
When  bridging  is  done  by  nailing  pieces  of  thin 
plank,  or  pieces  of  small  scantling  between 
ever}'  two  joists  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X,  any 
superincumbent  pressure  applied  to  any  one 
joist  will  be  sustained,  more  or  less,  by  two 
joists  on  each  side  of  it.  Henc*  when  a  person 
walks  across  the  floor,  the  joists  of  which  have 
been  bridged,  his  weight  will  be  received  by 
five  joists  instead  of  one,  as  would  be  the  case 
were  the  joists  not  bridged.  When  the  joists 
are  not  properly  bridged,  a  floor  will  sometimes 
spring  and  vibrate  to  such  an  extent,  when  one 
walks  across  it,  as  to  give  a  tremulous  motion 
to  every  article  of  furniture  in  the  dwelling. 
When  the  joists  are  not  bridged,  the  wall  or 
plaster  beneath  will  frequently  be  broken  loose 
from  the  lath  in  places,  so  that  large  patches 
will  fall  to  the  floor. 


Painting  Floors. — For  painting  floors  the 
mineral  paints  are  exclusively  used.  Paints 
which  contain  white  lead  are  too  soft,  and  wear 
off  very  easily.  If  a  floor  painted  with  colors 
wears  off  unreasonably  fast,  it  is  sure  proof 
that  the  paint  contained  white  lead.  This  gen- 
erally happens  because  such  colors  cover  bet- 
ter, and  are  more  easily  applied.  Even  the  use 
of  varnish  boiled  with  litharge  is  to  be  avoided, 
and  one  boiled  with  borate  of  manganese  pre- 
ferred. As  a  rule  it  should  have  two  coats,  but 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  the  first 
be  perfectly  dry  before  the  second  is  put  on. 

After  the  floor  has  been  painted,  in  order  to 
give  it  a  polish  and  make  the  surface  more  per- 
manent, it  is  coated  with  what  is  called  "floor- 
lac,"  which  may  be  made  thus:  Dissolve  one 
ounce  of  shellac  in  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of 
80  per  cent,  spirits,  and  add  to  the  solution  one 
dram  of  camphor,  and  strain  out  the  lees  in  a 
linen  cloth.  This  lack  is  used  after  the  paiet  is 
dry,  and  gives  more  tenacity  to  the  surface.  A 
fresh  coat  of  lack  may  be  applied  from  time  to 
time,  as  it  wears  off,  and  you  have  always  a  fine 
polished  surface,  which  can  be  washed. 

Durability  op  Shingles. — Except  in  few  lo- 
calities, good,  shaved  pine,  or  cedar  shingles 
are  not  obtainable.  Where  they  are  to  be  had 
at  reasonable  rates  they  are  the  best  of  all  com- 
mon materials  for  roofing  farm  buildings.  Well 
laid,  first-class  shingles  will  make  a  good  roof 
for  half  a  century.  On  the  other  hand  the  com- 
mon sawed  hemlock  and  poor  pine  shingles 
will  last  scarcely  three  years.  Nevertheless 
these  latter  must  of  necessity  be  used,  and  such 
means  as  are  available  should  be  employed  to 
add  to  their  durability.  First  the  slope  of  the 
roof  should  be  steep,  as  a  good  pitch  will  add 
half  to  their  lasting  quality.  It  is  probable  that 
crude  petroleum  could  be  used  with  good  effect 
to  saturate  the  shingles  in  cases  where  tainting 
the  water  would  not  be  objectional.  Moss  can 
be  kept  from  roofs  by  sprinkling  them  with 
lime. 


An  Amkrican  Substitute  for  Gum  Arabic. — 
It  is  said  that  the  mesquite  gum  of  Western 
Texas  is  almost  identical  with  gum  arabic,  and 
during  the  past  year  has  become  an  article  of 
export,  some  12,000  pounds  having  been  gath- 
ered in  Bexar  county,  and  as  much  more  be- 
tween that  and  the  coast.  This  gum  exudes 
from  the  stems  and  branches  of  the  mesquite,  a 
mimosa,  several  species  of  which  grow  in  Texas, 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 


Distinction  Between  Wine  and  Fermented 
Fbuit-Juices,  such  as  cider  and  perry.  The 
detection  of  malic  acid  is  not  sufficient  to  prove 
a  sample  of  wine  to  be  adulterated,  since  it  is 
naturally  present  in  grapes.  The  most  certain 
procedure  is  to  filter  and  add  ammonia  in  ex- 
cess. The  fruit-wines,  when  this  has  been  done, 
deposit  crystals,  which  adhere  to  the  sides  of 
the  test-glass.  Genuine  grape-wine,  on  the 
other  hand,  deposits  a  powder,  much  less  in 
quantity,  not  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  glass, 
and,  to  the  naked  eye,  devoid  of  crystalline 
structure.  Both  these  deposits  are  soluble  in 
dilute  acetic  acid.  Under  the  microscope,  the 
fruit-wine  deposit  appears  to  consist  of  tubular 
crystals,  with  parallel  sides;  that  from  grape- 
wine  forming  minute  stars.  When  dissolved  in 
dilute  acetic  acid,  the  deposit  from  cider  and 
perry  was  found  to  contain  lime  and  phosphoric 
acid.  In  grape-wine,  lime  is  also  present,  but 
in  smaller  quantity.  In  this  case,  if  the  pre- 
cipitate given  by  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  filtered 
off,  a  fresh  addition  of  ammonia  gives  a  further 
precipitate.  This  is  not  the  case  with  cider  and 
perry.  If  perry  and  wine  are  mixed  in  equal 
proportions,  a  deposit  of  crystals  is  found  on 
the  sides  of  the  test-glass,  on  adding  ammonia. 
In  cider  and  perry  the  phosphoric  acid  is  pres- 
ent, in  combination  with  lime,  whilst  in  wine 
it  is  combined  with  magnesia.  The  most  char- 
acteristic reaction  is  that  with  ammonia. — Me- 
chanics' Magazine. 

Facing  Oil  Stones.— A.  correspondent  of  the 
Scientific  American  says:  "  I  have  in  the  course 
of  my  life  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  facing 
off  my  oil  stones.  I  have  used  sand  on  a  board, 
wet  and  dry,  or  an  old  millstone,  or  a  hard 
brick.  If  the  oil  stone  was  soft,  it  could  be  cut 
or  rubbed  down  in  a  short  time;  but  if  a  hard 
one,  it  was  a  serious  job.  The  thought  struck 
me  about  two  years  ago  that  emery  would  be 
the  thing  to  quickly  cut  a  hard  stone  which  1 
have.  I  dressed  off  a  white  pine  board,  put  a 
thin  coat  of  glue  on  it,  when  dry  put  on  another, 
spiinkled  coarse  emery  on  the  glue,  rubbed  it 
in  well,  and  when  dry  put  on  another  coat  of 
glue  and  emery.  I  have  been  using  it  every 
since;  it  does  not  take  one-tenth  of  the  time  to 
face  off  that  stone  than  it  formerly  did  with 
sand,  etc.  This  may  save  some  one  some  hard 
rubbing. 


Albumen  Charcoal. — A  preparation  called 
albumen  charcoal  has  been  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clarifying  sugar  syrups,  and  for  which 
it  is  said  to  answer  an  excellent  purpose,  a  very 
small  quantity  only  being  required.  Its  appli- 
cation in  clarifying  wines  has  been  suggested, 
although  it  is  not  stated  whether  it  is  exactly 
suitable.  To  prepare  this  substance,  finely 
powdered  and  purified  animal  charcoal  is  to  be 
mixed  to  a  stiff  dough  with  white  of  an  egg,  and 
torn  apart  into  small  pieces,  dusted  with  the 
charcoal,  dried  and  pulverized,  and  again 
kneaded  with  egg  albumen  to  a  dough,  which 
is  to  be  dried  and  powdered  anew. 

Grafe  Sugar  may  be  detected  in  a  solution 
by  adding  about  five  cubic  centimeters  of  a  so- 
lution made  by  the  mutual  decomposition  of 
concentrated  basic  lead  acetate,  and  dilute  cop- 
per acetate.  The  solution  turns  yellow  on  boil- 
ing and  in  a  short  time  deposits  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate if  only  0.001  per  cent,  of  grape  sugar 
is  present.  Milk  sugar,  if  the  solution  is  quite 
dilute,  gives  the  same  reaction.  In  concentrated 
solutions,  however,  the  grape  sugar  gives  an 
orange  colored  solution  and  precipitate,  while 
milk  sugar  gives  a  red  color. 

Small  Watee  Power. — A  pipe  which  will  de- 
liver 53-4  gallons  of  water  per  minute  will  fur- 
nish about  85  hundredths  of  a  one-horse  power, 
sufficient  to  drive  a  moderate  sized  machine 
such  as  could  be  worked  by  a  boy.  The  size  of 
a  turbine  adapted  thereto  would  be,  say,  8  to  9 
inches  inside  diameter  of  casing,  with  7-inch 
diameter  of  central  wheel  from  outside  to  out- 
side of  buckets.  Twenty  buckets  would  be  bet- 
ter than  a  larger  number. 

A  cement  to  stop  cracks  in  glass  vessels  to 
resist  moisture  and  heat:  Dissolve  caseine  in 
cold  saturated  solution  of  borax,  and  with  this 
solution  paste  strips  of  hog's  or  bullock's  blad- 
der (softened  in  water)  on  the  cracks  of  glass, 
and  dry  at  a  gentle  heat;  if  the  vessel  is  to  be 
heated,  coat  the  bladder  on  the  outside  just  be- 
fore it  has  become  quite  dry,  with  a  paste  of  a 
rather  concentrated  solution  of  silicate  of  soda 
and  quick  lime  or  plaster  of  Paris. 

To  Give  Plaster  of  Paris  Hydraulic  Prop- 
erties.— It  has  recently  been  discovered  that 
plaster  of  pans  or  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime, 
when  heated  to  500°  Cent.,  acquires  true  hy- 
draulic properties,  and,  when  mixed  with  a  due 
quantity  of  water,  will  at  the  expiration  of 
about  three  days,  set  into  a  white,  semi-trans- 
parent mass  of  great  beauty. 

To  Bleach  Flannel. — Soak  for  an  hour  in  a 
week  solution  of  bisulphite  of  soda,  then  add  a 
little  diluted  muriatic  acid,  stir  well  and  cover 
the  vessel  for  twenty  minutes.  After  this,  take 
the  flannel  out,  rinse  in  plenty  of  soft  water  and 
dry  in  the  sun. 

Dip  the  hand  in  a  finger-glass  until  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  therein  is  raised  one  de- 
gree. An  amount  of  energy  is  withdrawn  from 
that  hand  sufficient  to  project  that  water  to  a 
hight  of  772  feet  above  the  earth's  surface. 


A  Steel  Carriage  Wheel  has  been  invented. 
It  is  very  light  and  much  stronger  than  a  wood- 
en one. 
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The  Philosophy  of  Good  Health. 

Man  deals  with  life  pretty  much  as  he  deals 
with  his  teeth.  In  youth*  and  while  they  are 
sound,  he  values  them  somewhat, — in  name, 
and  for  their  uses  and  their  comeliness, — but 
does  all  he  can  to  injure  them.  When  they 
ache  and  torture  him,  he  cannot  extract  and 
throw  them  away  fast  enough.  But,  when 
there  only  remain  to  him  two  or  three  old 
snags,  mere  apologies  for  teeth,  which  it  were 
better  for  him  to  be  without,  he  treasures  them 
as  if  they  were  invaluable  possessions. 

It  is  so  with  life.  In  the  first  periods,  when 
we  seem  to  tread  Elysian  fields,  and  dance 
like  blossoms  in  the  zephyrs  of  a  perpetual 
spring,  full  of  a  vigor  that  we  think  is  unfad- 
ing, we  cannot  live  too  fast.  We  sail  for  every 
shore,  and  landing,  burn  our  ships  behind  us. 
But  when  the  years  increase,  when  age  draws 
nigh,  and,  in  its  ever  lengthening  and  deepen- 
ing shadows,  strength  fails  and  functions  de- 
cay, and  the  sparkling  fountain  is  wasted  to  a 
slow  trickling  rill,  what  a  change  comes  o'er 
the  spirit  of  our  dream,  and  how  tenaciously 
we  cling  to  the  last  poor  fragmentary  leaves  of  the 
dog-eared  volume!  And  at  last,  when  decrepi- 
tude lies  prone  upon  us,  when  we  have  received 
the  "three  sufficient  warnings,"  and  are  come 
to  the  last  scene  of  all  in  "the  eventful  his- 
tory," friendless,  alone,  deaf,  lame,  and  bent 
like  sickles,  sans  eyes,  sans  teeth,  sans  every- 
thing, how  sordidly,  eagerly,  desperately,  we 
cling  to  the  worthless  mockery  of  life,  as  if, 
the  simple  habit  of  living,  by  being  long  in- 
dulged, had  grown  into  a  passion  for  existence! 

So  also  do  we  deal  with  health,  the  attribute 
and  the  privilege  of  youth.  There  is  nothing 
we  fling  so  recklessly  away  while  we  possess  it; 
there  is  nothing  we  strive  so  desperately  to  se- 
cure when  our  follies  have  put  it  beyond  our 
reach.  How  strange  it  seems  that  we  should 
never  come  to  estimate  good  health  for  what 
it  is  worth  until  it  has  almost  or  quite  for- 
saken us.  There  is  not  an  invalid  anywhere 
but  would  make  any  sacrifices  and  yield  up  his 
dearest  possessions  to  recover  what  he  might 
have  made  his  own  with  scarcely  an  effort  had 
he  felt  its  value  at  the  proper  time.  Yet  it  is 
not  strange  neither,  for  man  is  not  capable  of 
appreciating  what  has  cost  him  no  labor  to  se- 
cure. Even  liberty  itself  is  no  treasure  save 
where  it  has  been  purchased  by  battle  and  pri- 
vation. How  shall  man  know  what  health  is 
until  he  has  lost  it,  when  he  has  no  conscious- 
ness even  of  his  nerves,  until  some  shock  has 
impaired  or  preternaturally  aggravated  their 
action? 

Nevertheless,  health  is  more  than  a  blessing 
to  man, — it  is  a  necessity.  It  is  "indispensa- 
ble to  almost  every  form  of  human  enjoyment; 
it  is  the  grand  auxiliary  of  usefulness;  and 
should  a  man  love  the  Lord  his  God  with  all 
his  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength,  he 
would  have  ten  times  more  heart  and  soul  and 
mind  and  strength  to  love  Him  with  in  the 
vigor  of  health  than  under  the  palsy  of  disease." 
Man,  in  fact  society,  the  living  world  in  which 
we  pursue  our  activities,  is  but  an  aggregate  of 
individual  men,  and  if  the  members  be  un- 
healthy, doubt  not  but  the  body  will  be  un- 
healthy likewise.  He  was  not  an  unwise  phi- 
losopher who  said  that  domestic  happiness 
owed  more  to  digestion  than  to  morality. 

The  boon  of  good  health  is  more  possible  of 
achievement  now,  and  nearer  within  man's 
reach  than  ever  it  was  in  any  previous  age. 
"If  you  are  careful  with  it,"  says  the  proverb, 
"glass  will  last  longer  than  iron."  Modern  en- 
lightenment endows  us  with  a  large  store  of  the 
very  kinds  of  knowledge  needed  to  teach  us 
how  we  may  bestow  proper  care  upon  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  good  health.  We  know  the 
causes  of  our  disorders,  of  many  of  them  at 
least.  The  capacity  of  human  nature  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  untoward  circumstances  and 
to  resist  unfavorable  influences,  to  lay  down  old 
habits  and  to  take  up  new  ones,  is  very  remark- 
able. Surely  that  same  flexibility  of  function 
which  enables  the  sedentary  sewing-woman  to 
violate  every  law  of  health  and  yet  live;  which 
saves  the  sedentary  smoke-dried  German  stu- 
dent from  premature  paralysis,  and  enables  the 
London  fashionable  to  preserve  bloom  and 
vigor  while  turning  night  into  day  and  day  into 
night;  which  sustains  Livingstone  in  the  swelt- 
ering jungles  of  Africa,  and  made  existence  pos- 
sible to  Kane  and  his  companions  frozen  fast  to 
the  Glaciers  of  Greenland — surely  an  adapta- 
bility so  great,  will  put  it  in  man's  power  to 
change  his  mode  of  life  from  a  disorderly  one 
against  nature  to  an  orderly  one  in  accordance 
with  nature,  and  will  make  it  quite  tolerable  for 
him  to  put  his  belly-gods  peremptorily  away, 
quench  his  unruly  appetites,  and  master  the 
whole  secret  of  a  blooming  and  unfettered  old 
age. 

Nor  are  the  means  for  procuring  health  far 
to  seek  nor  difficult  to  attain.  We  must  go 
back  to  nature — not  indeed  in  Rousseau's  sense 
of  returning  to  savagery  and  unkempt  naked- 
ness, but,  by  using  art,  to  discover  the  curative 
processes  our  instincts  naturally  pursue,  and 
the  philosophy  of  the  regimen  they  require  us 
to  adopt,  This,  in  effect,  is  to  enforce  upon 
our  lives,  our  habits,  our  very  thoughts,  the 
scrupulous,  sedulous,  daily  constant  exercise  of 
right  reason.  He  who  corrects  and  controls 
his  appetites,  gets  something  cf  the  divine  na- 
ture thereby.  A  proper  regimen,  a  proper  mode 
of  motion  and  of  rest,  a  proper  sooriety  of  ap- 


petite and  a  sweet  continence  of  temper,  and 
the  whole  tale  of  illimitable  physical  and  moral 
regeneration  is  told  at  once.  Surely  there  is  no 
difficulty  here.  Surely  the  simplest  man  amongst 
us,  or  the  most  obdurate  in  passion  and  in  un- 
reason can  if  he  try  pursue 
"The  rule  of  not  too  much,'  by  temperance  taught, 

In  what   thou  eat'st  and  drink'st;    seeking    from 
thence 

Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight. 

Salt — Its  Effect  on  the  Blood. — Dr.  Ste- 
vens, a  French  physician,  saw  a  butcher  killing 
a  pig.  He  observed  that  he  stirred  the  blood  of 
the  animal,  and  added  a  handful  of  common 
salt  to  it  while  stirring,  which  immediately 
made  it  crimson,  and  the  stirring  being  discon- 
tinued, remained  fluid.  The  change  of  color 
awakened  his  curiosity.  The  butcher  could 
give  no  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  except 
that  it  kept  it  from  jellying  and  spoiling.  Dr. 
Stevens  seized  a  vessel,  caught  some  blood,  and 
made  several  experiments  by  putting  salt  into 
it,  and  found  that  the  blackest  blood  was  in- 
stantly changed  to  a  bright  vermillion  by  salt. 
"  And,"  said  he,  "  here  is  a  fact  that  may  lead 
to  a  practical  rule."  He  has  observed,  in  cases 
of  yellow  fever  in  the  army,  that  the  blood 
drawn  was  very  black  and  fluid  and  on  adding 
salt  it  became  vermillion  and  retained  its  fresh- 
ness; whereas,  putridity  of  the  blood  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  yellow  fever.  He  there- 
fore abandoned  the  usual  mode  of  treating  it, 
and  gave  his  patients  a  mixture  of  various  salts, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  reduced  the  mortality 
of  fever  in  the  West  Indies  from  one  in  five  to 
one  in  fifty. 

Toothache,  Earache,  Etc. — It  is  a  bad  prac- 
tice to  put  cotton  wool,  soaked  in  laudanum  or 
chloroform,  into  the  ear  for  the  relief  of  tooth- 
ache. It  is  true  that  it  may  sometimes  prove 
effectual,  and  procure  a  night's  rest,  for  the 
connection  between  the  teeth  and  the  ear  is 
very  close.  But  let  it  be  born  in  mind  that  the 
ear  is  far  too  delicate  an  organ  to  be  used  as  a 
medium  for  the  application  of  strong  remedies 
for  disorders  of  the  teeth,  and  that  both  lauda- 
num and  chloroform,  more  especially  the  latter, 
are  powerful  irritants,  and  that  such  applica- 
tions are  always  accompained  with  risk.  The 
teeth  should  be  looked  after  for  themselves,  by 
some  competent  dentist;  and  if  toothache 
spreads  to  the  ear,  this  is  another  reason  why 
they  should  be  attended  to  at  once;  for  pro- 
longed pain  in  the  head,  arising  from  the  teeth 
may  itself  injure  the  hearing.  In  earache  every- 
thing should  be  done  to  sooth  it,  and  all  strong 
irritating  applications  should  be  avoided. 
Pieces  of  hot  fig  or  onion  should  on  no  account 
be  put  in ;  but  warm  flannels  should  be  applied, 
with  poppy  fermentation  externally,  if  the  pain 
does  not  soon  subside. 


Effects  of  Mesmerism. — A  gentleman  re- 
siding in  an  interior  town  in  Pennsylvania 
states  that  recently  while  a  mesmeriser  was 
performing  in  his  place  his  neighbor's  little 
daughter,  a  pretty,  bright  child,  besame  a  very 
interesting  subject;  and  during  the  stay  of  the 
professor  was  nightly  under  his  influence, 
sometimes  for  two  hours.  Her  mind  seemed 
in  a  strange  way  the  day  after  he  left,  and  in 
two  days  she  was  taken  with  a  severe  headache 
with  darting  pains  ;  these  terminated  in  a 
stupor,  and,  for  about  six  months,  she  has  been 
under  medical  treatment.  The  physicians  say 
she  has  no  disease.  The  poor  child  is  an  object 
of  pity,  having  pined  away  to  a  skeleton  and 
become  perfectly  helpless  and  idiotic.  She 
does  not  know  her  own  wants;  never  asks  for 
food,  merely  opens  her  mouth  when  it  is 
touched,  and  takes  it  like  a  young  bird. 

A  New,  Bright  and  not  Poisonous  Green. — 
It  is  announced  that  a  green  of  nearly  the 
same  brilliant  shade  as  Paris  green  may  be  ob- 
tained by  taking  twenty  parts  of  oxide  of  zinc 
and  one  of  sulphate  of  cobalt,  mixed  into  a 
paste  with  water,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat. 
If  so,  the  invention  is  of  considerable  value,  as 
the  Paris-green  is  subject  to  the  grave  objection 
of  being  highly  poisonous;  and  cases  of  fatal 
poisoning  occur  repeatedly  by  its  use.  Our 
readers  will  know  that  it  is  arsenite  of  copper, 
according  to  the  detailed  information  given  in 
previous  numbers  of  this  paper  in  regard  to  its 
manufacture. 


Poisoned  by  Wood. — John  L.  Norman  was 
recently  employed  by  the  St.  Louis  and  Van- 
dalia  Railroad  Co.  to  assist  building  a  depot, 
dining  which  time  ho  was  so  severely  poisoned 
that  he  was  physically  ruined  for  life,  for  which 
damage  he  has  sued  the  company  for  $25,000. 
The  timber  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
depot  had  been  saturated  with  arsenic  and  other 
poisons  to  prevent  decay.  Five  or  six  work- 
men died  from  the  effects  of  the  absorption  of 
poison  into  their  systems.  Eleven  other  work- 
men filed  suits  against  the  company  in  Belle- 
ville, 111. 


Ammonia  for  Hooping  Cough. — Since  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  inhalation  of  air  charged 
with  the  vapors  of  ammonia  are  beneficial  in 
cases  of  hooping  cough,  M.  Groatham,  of 
Paris  has  been  experimenting  on  the  effects  of 
boiling  strong  ammonia  in  the  room  where 
the  patient  was,  with  decided  success. 

Poisonous  Wall  Paper. — It  has  been  found 
that  the  deleterious  effects  of  green  wall  paper 
are  most  noticeable  in  rooms  lined  with  flock 
paper,  from  which  particles  of  wool,  with,  of 
course,  the  green  coloring  matter,  are  con- 
stantly getting  detached.  Green  paint  is  not  so 
hurtful,  and  the  idea  of  varnishing  it  is  a  very 
good  one. 
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State  Fair. 

On  Thursday  of  next  week,  Sept.  19th.  the 
California  State  Agricultural  Fair  opens  at  Sac- 
ramento and  will  continue  for  ten  days,  closing 
on  Saturday  the  28th.  There  never  has  been  a 
season  before  when  the  prospect  equals  the 
present  for  a  grand  and  successful  Fair. 

Never  at  any  former  Fair  has  so  much  excel- 
lent blooded  stock  been  entered  for  exhibition 
and  premium  as  now,  as  shown  by  the  book 
entries  and  the  largely  increased  number  of 
stalls  that  have  been  fitted  up  for  its  accommo- 
dation. The  simple  display  of  stock  will  bo 
grand  and  worth  all  it  will  cost  any  one  to  give 
it  their  inspection. 

At  the  pavilion  a  much  more  attractive  dis- 
play of  art,  industrial,  agricultural  and  floral 
objects  will  be  on  exhibition  than  ever  before 
seen  at  our  State  Fair,  as  a  special  effort  has 
been  made  to  call  out  a  largely  increased 
amount  of  all  manner  of  manufactured  goods 
and  the  products  of  our  dairies,  grain  fields 
and  gardens,  by  liberal  premiums. 

It  is  important  that  those  having  stock,  or 
articles  of  home  product  or  manufactures  for 
exhibition,  should  be  on  hand  early,  and  se- 
oure  their  entries  in  time  to  be  among  the  regu- 
lar competitors  for  the  Society's  premiums,  and 
thus  helping  to  alleviate  that  unpleasant  rush 
of  business  so  common  on  the  first  day  or  two 
of  the  Fair. 


Spikenard  (Nardus)  is  a  fragrant  grass,  af- 
fording the  ointment  mentioned  by  Solomon 
and  St.  Mark.  It  was  used  by  the  rich  Jews 
in  their  baths,  and  feasts.  It  abounded  in  Per- 
sia, where  it  still  covers  large  tracts  of  ground, 
making  the  air  faint  with    excessive  sweetness. 


Editorial  Notes  at  the  Fair. 

Leaving  San  Jose1  on  Wednesday  at  4  p.m.,  we 
arrived  at  Marysville  on  Thursday  at  3  p.  m., 
just  in  time  to  see  the  last  and  closing  heat  of 
a  very  exciting  pacing  race  between  three  local 
horses,  "Handy  Andy,"  "Prussian  Maid,"  and 
"Montague,"  "Andy"  winning  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  heats,  and  the  race,  in  2:32%; 
2:33%;  2:35>£.  We  found  the  attendance 
very  good  and  everybody  in  good  humor,  es- 
pecially the  President,  S.  T.  Brewster,  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Donly,  and  Mr.  Marcuse  the 
Treasurer.  And  we  have  seen  enough  about 
fairs  to  know  that  when  these  officers  are  in  es- 
pecial good  humor  at  fair  time,  the  fair  is  a  suc- 
cess— and  we  are  glad  to  state  that  this  instance 
proved  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  We 
have  attended  a  number  of  fairs  at  Marysville 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Northern  District  So- 
ciety, and  we  think  this  in  many  respects  was 
superior  to  any  we  have  ever  witnessed.  The 
excitement  of  the  day  being  over  and  our  time 
being  limited,  we  repaired  at  once  to  the 

Cattle  Stalls, 
Where  we  had  been  assured  were  to  be  seen 
some  cattle  who  knew  how  to  carry  first  pre- 
miums and  sweepstake  ribbons  at  the  same 
time.  The  first  animal  we  came  to  was,  sure 
enough,  Sweezy's  famous  bull,  "First  Duke  of 
Yuba, ' '  who  has  taken  the  first  premiums  and 
sweepstakes  at  the  fairs  in  this  district  every 
year  since  18U0, — when  he  was  a  calf — and  who, 
it  the  State  Fairs  of  18<;:i-70-71,  as  the  records 
show,  carried  off  the  first  premiums  as  a  calf, 
grading  at  2-year  old,  and  in  the  last  named 
year  was  also  awarded  the  sweepstakes  as  the 
!  iest  bull  of  any  breed  or  age.  The  next  animal  was 
"Beauty,''  who  also  has  a  good  record,  having 
taken  four  first  premiums  and  three  sweep- 
stakes in  this  district;  and  four  first  premiums 
in  her  class  at  the  State  \Fairs,  and  in  1870-71 
having  been  awarded  the  Sweepstakes  as  the  best 
cow  of  any  breed  or  age.  This  we  think  pretty 
good  for  a  starter,  and  it  increased  our  interest 
to  see  more  of  this  herd.  Mr.  S.  also  shows  n 
t-year  old  roan  cow,  "Amelia"  and  heifer  calf, 
"lone,  Second,"  2-year  old  calf.  Fourth  Duke 
of  Yuba,,"  a  nine-months  l)UH  Calf,  out  of 
"Beauty,"  weighing  835  lbs.  "Daisy"  and 
'First  Duchess  of  Yuba,"  two  very  promising 
heifer  calves,  aged  respectfully  7  and  8  months; 
ilso  "Amelia  Fourth,"  a  seven-months'  calf. 
The  "Second  Duke  of  Y'uba"  is  a  yearling  out 
of  "Beauty,"  and  by  "First  Duke  of  Yuba," 
weighing  1,400  bs.,  and  we  think  will  be  hard 
to  beat  in  his  class;  also  "Butler  Duke,"  a  red 
and  white  calf.  The  above  are  the  representa- 
tives of  a  herd  of  22  head  of  thoroughbreds. 
Mr.  S.  also  shows  three  head  of  grade  cattle, 
and  will  6bo\v  the  above  with  some  additions, 
at  the  State  Fair.  Before  leaving  Mr.  Sweezy's 
exhibition  it  is  but  just  that  we  should  remark 
that  but  few  men,  if  any  in  the  State,  are  en- 
titled to  more  credit  than  he,  for  his  unflinch- 
ing perseverance  in  holding  on  to  his  cattle  and 
improving  them  with  the  samo  care  when  they 
were  considered  of  no  especial  value  in  this 
Siate,  as  he  does  now,  when  each  animal  is 
worths  its  hundreds  and  some  its  thousands  of 
dollars. 

This  herd  of  cattle  are  of  the  celebrated  Walsh 
importation.  C.  G.  Bockius  exhibits  one  heifer 
calf  five  mouths  old,  "Nelly  Jones,"  by  "First 
Duke  of  Yuba." 

We  were  then  shown  the  herd  of  R.  F.  Sparks, 
of  Yruba,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  his  mag- 
nificent 4-year  old  bull,  "Monkey  John."  This 
bull  is  a  dark  red  and  seems  to  be  an  especial 
favorite  with  all  who  see  him.  He  is  indeed  a 
fine  fellow  and  will  be  a  very  hard  competitor  to 
beat  in  the  severe  contest  that  will  take  place 
at  the  ensuing  State  Fair,  for  the  grand  sweep- 
stake prize. 

Mr.  Sparks'  herd  were  all  imported  last  year, 
and  when  shown  at  the  State  Fair,  were  in  very 
poor  condition.  It  will  surprise  our  cattle  men 
to  see  the  improvements  tbey  have  made. 

Mr.  Sparks  also  shows  bull  calves,  "Stone- 
wall," "Bismark,"  and  "Alexis,"  all  by 
"Monkey  John."  As  cows,  he  exhibits  "Mag- 
gie," an  aged  roan  cow;  "Miss  Morgan,  a  red; 
"Alice,"  red  and  white,  and  calf;  "Ula  Lee," 
a  2-year  old  that  took  the  first  premium  at  the 
State  Fair  last  year  in  her  class;  also  "Maggie 
Third"  and  "Maggie  Fourth."  These  are  the 
representatives  of  a  herd  of  17  thoroughbreds, 
owned  by  Mr.  Sparks. 

Mr.  Sparks  is  anold  cattle  breeder,  and  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  raise  inferior  stock,  and 
says  he  never  intends  to  learn. 

The  largest  cow  we  ever  saw  is  a  graded  ani- 
mal five  years  old  of  Durham  stock.  She 
has  a  calf  by  her  side  and  is  in  rather  poor 
condition,  but  weighs  over  2,200  pounds.  She 
is  exhibited  by  General  Bidwell. 

John  Mcllmoil,  of  Sutter  county,  shows  a 
deep  red  bull,  2  years  old,  called  the  "Duke  of 
Sutter."  He  is  taken  out  of  a  herd  and  is  in 
poor  condition,  but  shows  good  points.  He 
also  shows  a  two-year  old  cow  "Queen  of  May" 
and  calf,  all  from  the  Sweezy  stock. 
Horses. 

There  are  some  good  blooded,  and  well-bred 
horses  in  this  district.  One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful breoders  J.  S.  Gluckauf,  whose  place  is 
on  the  Honcut.  He  shows  a  very  valuable 
stable    of  thoroughbred    horses    and    mares — 


among  which  may  be  mentioned  first,  on  ac- 
count of  her  age,  and  as  being  the  mother  of 
most  all  the  rest  "Black  Maria,"  a  splendid 
breeder — the  mother  of  "Osceola,"  who  on 
Tnesday  ran  a  mile  in  1:45%,  also  "Trout,"  a 
fine  four-year  old  colt  by  "Rifleman — and 
"Acrobat,"  a  two-year  old  by  "Norfolk" — and 
"Orient"  a  splendid  sucking  colt  by  "Norfolk, " 
"Antelope,"  also  by  "Norfolk,"  and  out  of 
"Black  Maria"  is  a  very  promising  three-year 
old.  Mr.  Gluckauf  also  shows  "Pastora, "  a 
most  excellent  breeder,  who  took  the  first  pre- 
mium in  her  class  at  the  State  Fair  in  1870, 
also  the  sweepstake,  as  best  mare  of  any  age. 
The  same  year  she  was  shown  at  Marysville 
and  Chico,  and  carried  off  the  same  honors  at 
both  places,  "Pastor"  is  out  of  "Pastora"  and 
by  "David  Hill" — a  yearling  of  great  promise. 
This  stable  of  fine  horses  have  quarters  at  the 
State  Fair,  and  will  claim  some  of  the  honors 
on  that  occasion. 

G.  E.  Britton,  of  Sutter,  shows  a  fine  stable 
of  mares  and  colts.  ''Peerless,"  by  "Norfolk," 
out  of  "Fanny,"  dam  of  "Bloomfield, "  is  a  fine 
and  valuable  animal,  and  won  the  first  premi- 
ums as  one  and  three-years  old. 

"Waketa,"  a  2-year-old,  same  dam  and  sire, 
is  also  a  very  promising  animal  and  has  also 
won  laurels  at  the  Fairs. 

But  if  Mr.  Britton  has  a  runner,  we  think  it 
is  "Prudence,"  a  fine  sorrel  2-year  old  filly,  by 
"Norfolk"  out  of  "Liz  Davis." 

Other  Stock. 
There  were  a  large  number  of  maros  and 
colts  of  good  qualities  on  exhibition  but  as  the 
Directors  had  seen  fit  to  withhold  from  the 
cards  tacked  on  the  stalls  the  names  of  the 
owners,  and  as  we  found  no  one  at  any  of  the 
stalls  to  give  any  information,  we  are  unable  to 
make  reliable  mention  of  them.  The  idea  of 
withholding  these  names,  we  are  informed,  is 
that  the  judges  may  decide  the  award  of  pre- 
miums without  fear  or  favor;  but  the  plan  in 
our  opinion  is  not  effectual — the  animals  are 
not  examined  by  the  judges  at  their  stalls  but 
while  in  the  hands  of  their  owners  or  his  em- 
ployes at  the  grand  stand,  and  consequently 
the  names  of  the  owners  are  always  known  to 
them  before  they  render  their  decision.  Con- 
sequently there  are  no  advantages  but  many 
disadvantages  in  this  practice  and  we  hope  it 
will  not  be  continued. 

Grand  Parade. 
We  were  present  at  the  grand  parade  on  Fri- 
day morning  and   counted   four  double  teams, 
seventeen   buggies  and  sulkies,  and  forty-three 
horses  to  halter,  and  thirty  head  of  cattle. 

Sheep  and  Swine. 

G.  E.  Chittenden  exhibited  16  head  Spanish 
Merino  rams  and  12  head  of  ewes,  imported 
this  season. 

Joseph  Glide  exhibited  four  head  of  each, 
also  imported. 

While  T.  Brewer  exhibited  some  20  head  of 
Cotswolds  and  graded  sheep. 

R.  M.  Sparks  shows  a  bore  and  sow  and 
eight  head  of  very  fine  Berkshire  pigs. 

At  the  Pavilion. 

The  exhibition  was  not  large  but  was  very 
creditable  to  those  who  made  it.  In  the  Hor- 
ticultural department  Mr.  Sweezy  showed  a  very 
fine  display  of  apples,  pears,  figs,  grapes, 
peaches,  raisins,  Zante  currants,  dried  figs, 
etc.,  etc. 

Messrs.  Bockius,  Blodgett  and  Bidwell  also 
each  made  a  very  fine  exhibition  of  fruits  and 
agricultural  products. 

In  Agricultural  Implements 
The  show  was  meagre,  but  all  the  articles  ex- 
hibited were  of  home  manufacture  and  of  great 
merit.  Best  &  Brown  showed  their  most  pop- 
ular grain  separator.  Hill  &  Enaugh  showed 
some  of  their  superior  gang  plows,  and  Meyers 
&  Gammaw  show  their  celebrated  subsoiler, 
while  J.  R.  Hammer,  Geo.  P.  Hunt  and  Hill 
&  Knaugh  show  some  very  valuable  express, 
pleasure  and  lumber  wagons,  all  of  superior 
workmanship. 

Cashmere  Wool. 

One  of  our  subscribers,  J.  H.  Carpenter,  has 
received  a  sample  of  Cashmere  wool  from  a  friend 
in  Wisconsin,  who  wants  to  know  if  such  wool 
is  being  manufactured  or  bought  in  California, 
and  its  value  here.  And  if  there  is  no  market 
here,  wants  to  know  where  there  is. 

Mr.  C.  sends  the  sample  to  us,  a  fine,  white, 
silky  and  lustrous  wool  and  it  does  seem  as 
though  there  ought  to  be  a  market  for  it  some- 
where at  some  price.  The  Wisconsin  gentle- 
man also  wishes  to  know  what  full  bloods  are 
worth  here  that  will  shear  from  five  to  seven 
pounds. 

We  don't  wish  to  have  it  appear  as  though 
we  were  crowding  this  matter  of  Angora  goats 
and  their  wool  upon  our  readers  in  excess; 
but  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  answer  questions  fairly 
put,  in  relation  to  them  when  the  general  inter- 
ests of  stock  breeders  seem  to  require  it.  Will 
some  goat  grower  respond,  in  reference  to  the 
value  of  goat  wool  and  full  bloods? 

No  Nonsensb.  —  We  have  received  from 
Capt.  Robt.  W.  Simpson  of  North  Bend,  Oregon, 
a  list  of  subscribers  for  the  Rural  Press,  one  of 
whom,  says  he  takes  it,  because  "lhat  Editor 
puts  no  nonsense  in  his  paper." 


Chickory  Culture. 

M.  B.  Granger,  of  Alvarado,  who  has  for 
some  five  years  been  engaged  in  raising  chick- 
ory, for  the  California  Chickory  Company,  has 
just  completed  a  new  drying  house,  the  one 
formerly  vised  having  been  destroyed  by  fire 
last  year.  The  present  crop  now  ready  to  gather 
consists  of  fifteen  acres,  and  will  yield  probably 
ten  tons  to  the  acre,  which  in  drying  will  loose 
about  three-fourths  of  its  weight,  and  will  fur- 
nish about  thirty-seven  tons  of  marketable  pro- 
duct. 

Mr.  Granger  planned  for  a  much  larger  crop 
this  year,  having  planted  fifty-live  acres,  but 
time  developed  the  unfortunate  fact  that  forty 
acres  had  been 

Planted  with  Lettuce. 
The  mistake  was  not  discovered,  however,  until 
all  the  ground  had  been  carefully  weeded  over 
twice,  and  then  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to 
replant.  The  seed  was  furnished  by  the  parties 
with  whom  he  contracted,  to  cultivate  the 
chickory,  and  was  procured  by  them  part  in  New 
York  and  part  in  Europe.  I  believe  it  is  not 
known  where  the  mistake  was  made,  the  two 
seeds  are  identical  in  appearance. 
The  appearance  of  chickory  in  the  field  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  beets,  although  the  leaf  is  not 
quite  so  broad  and  smooth,  the  root  is  white 
like  parsnip,  and  on  being  broken  or  cut  gives 
out  a  thick  milky  juice  which  is  bitter  to  the 
taste.  The  plants  penetrate  to  a  great  depth, 
many  of  them  being  from  three  to  four  feet  in 
length. 

It  is  too  much  labor  to  dig  them  out  whole, 
so  a  plough  is  used  that  cuts  them  at  a  depth 
of  about  ten  inches,  when  the  top  part  is 
pulled  out  by  hand,  cleaned  and  chopped  by 
machinery,  and  put  into  a  hopper-shaped  bin 
lined  with  brick,  that  will  hold  from  three  to 
four  tons  at  a  charge,  and  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  a  furnace  underneath  jtill  dry,  when  it  is 
sacked  and  ready  for  market 

The  further  roasting  which  is  [necessary  be- 
fore grinding,  is  done  in  the  city  where  it  is  pre- 
pared for  use.  Horses  and  cattle  are  fond  of 
chickory  and  fatten  upon  it  more  rapidly  than 
when  fed  with  either  beets  or  carrots,  but  the 
milk  of  cows  fed  upon  it,  has  a  bitter  taste. 


Convention  of  Farmers'  Club3. 

We  would  urge  the  necessity  of  a  very  gen- 
eral attendance  of  delegates  from  the  several 
County  Fanners'  Clubs,  to  the  State  Conven- 
tion to  be  held  in  Sacramento  during  the  State 
Fair.  It  is  important  that  every  Club  should 
be  fully  represented  by  talking,  as  well  as 
thinking  men,  who  have  given  the  subjects 
likely  to  be  discussed  their  serious  considera- 
tion. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  Convention  is  to  meet 
on  Monday,  the  23d  inst.,  and  be  on  hand 
ready  with  argument  and  reason  in  support  of 
what  may  be  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  evils 
that  seem  to  be  weighing  so  heavily  against  the 
prosperity  of  the  farmers  of  the  State;  men 
who  having  done  their  part  in  the  production 
of  what  constitutes  the  chief  wealth  of  a  people, 
find  themselves  "cornered"  in  their  desire  to 
put  their  surplus  wealth  of  products  at  paying 
rates,  upon  the  markets  of  the  world. 


Alfalfa  and  Irrigation. 

A  correspondent  at  French  Gulch,  Shasta 
county,  says  of  alfalfa,  that  it  never  produces  a 
crop  with  them,  much  less  a  second  crop  in  the 
same  summer,  without  irrigation.  Speaks  of 
an  instance  in  which  a  field  of  it  is  growing 
where  the  bed  rock  is  within  5  or  G  feet  of  the 
surface  and  the  surface  of  the  rock  always  wet 
by  spring  water,  and  yet  the  alfalfa  will  do 
comparatively  nothing  unless  irrigated  upon 
the  surface. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomenon, as  requested,  without  an  examina- 
tion of  the  soil.  It  is  generally  considered  one 
of  the  very  best  clovers  for  our  dry  climate,  be- 
cause the  roots  penetrate  deeply  in  all  soils. 
It  may  be  possible  that  in  the  instance  alluded 
to,  the  alfalfa  from  the  first,  has  been  grown 
under  a  constant  application  of  surface  water 
in  abundance,  and  therefore  the  roots  having 
no  necessity  of  going  downward  have  spread  out 
only  in  the  surface  soil. 

This  being  the  case,  and  the  irrigation  sus- 
pended, the  plant  suffers  from  lack  of  moisture 
to  its  roots  to  bring  on  rapidly  a  second  and 
third  crop  without  a  renewal  of  surface  irriga 
tion. 


September  14,  1872.  j 
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Intents  &  Inventions. 

Full  List  of  U.  S.  Patents   Issued  to 
Pacific    Coast    Inventors. 

(Fi'.om  Official  Reports  to  DEWEY  &  CO.,  IT.  S.  and 

Foreign  Patent  Agents,  and  Publishers    of 

the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.] 

Fok  "Week  Ending  August  13th,  1872.* 
cutteb  fob  soles  and   heels   of   boots   and 
Shoes. — Samuel  Graham  Browne,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Self-Acting  Wagon-Brake. — Oliver  Fisk,  Coul- 

terville,  Cal. 
Hydraulic  Nozzle  and  Turn-Pipe. — Dennis  L. 

Gorman,  Michigan  Bluff,  Cal. 
Hydraulic  Derrick. — Dennis  L.  Gorman,  Mich- 
igan Bluff,    Cal. 
Lock-Nut. — Joseph   Scott  Kirkpatriek,    Punta 

Arenas,  Cal. 
Electro-Motor  for  Sewing-Machines. — Abel 
T.  McClure,  Sau  Francisco,  Cal.,  assignor  to 
himself,  Thomas  B.  Shannon,  George  Mc- 
Donald, George  Stevens,  Henry  E.  McBride, 
and  Samuel  D.  Wood,  same  place. 
Medical  Compound   or   Bitters. — George   W. 

Brown,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Medical  Compound  for  the  Cure   of  Dyspep- 
sia, Etc. — Daniel  Mayon  and  Erastus   Cham- 
plain,  Cloverdale,  Cal. 
Sarh-Holdeb. — Henry   Polley,   San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  assignor  to  himself  and  Anthony  Bosen- 
field,  same  place. 
AVagon-Beake. — Joseph    Pavey   and   Marshall 

Martin,  AValla  Walla,  Washington  Ter. 
Stove-Pipe    Damper. — Warren     Wasson   and 
George  W.  Dungau,  Genoa,  Nev. 

The  patents  are  uot  ready  tor  delivery  by  the 

Patent  oitice  until  homo  days  afterward. 

Note. — Copies  ot  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.,  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  tel- 
egraph or  otherwise)  at  the  lowest  rates.  All  patent 
business  for  Pacific  coast  inventors  transacted  with 
greater  security  and  in  much  less  time  than  by  any  other 
agency 


Sheep   in    Vineyards. 

Sheep  seem  to  have  a  strong  antipathy  to,  or 
a  love  of,  weeds;  it  matters  to  the  farmer  but 
very  little  which,  so  that  they  destroy  almost 
every  pestiferous  weed  they  find  growing  with- 
in their  range;  leaf,  seed-pod,  the  small  limbs 
of  all  weeds,  large  or  small,  are  alike  to  them, 
and  by  them  are  converted  more  quickly  than 
by  any  other  practicable  process,  into  one  of 
the  most  fertilizing  manures  known  to  the 
farmer. 

Sheep  fed  with  dry  food  in  winter  always 
prefer  a  leafy  hay  full  of  the  leaves  of  weeds, 
vines  and  clover,  to  one  of  long  straight  stalks, 
as  of  Timothy  or  Bed  top,  however  nutritious 
the  latter  may  be  for  larger  animals.  Farmers 
would  do  well  to  take  advantage  of  this  weed- 
destroying  propensity  in  sheep,  to  clear  their 
land  cultivated  or  uncultivated,  of  noxious 
weeds. 

A  Matter    of  Importance. 

We  are  not  careful  enough  to  extirpate  weeds 
before  they  go  to  seed  and  particularly  in  un- 
plowed  and  unpastured  fields.  Hence  new 
seeds  are  ripened  and  annually  self-sown  broad- 
cast over  other  portions  of  our  farms;  and  par- 
ticularly is  this  the  case  with  very  many  vine- 
yard lands.  Large  rank  weeds  are  often  seen 
peering  even  above  the  grape  vines  in  many 
places. 

Now  there  is  no  more  effectual  way  of  de- 
stroying the  weeds,  large  and  small  in  these 
same  vineyards,  than  by  turning  in  droves  of 
sheep  immediately  after  the  viutage,  and  if  you 
have  not  got  them  of  your  own,  borrow  a  flock 
of  your  neighbor  who  has,  and  turn  them  in. 
When  they  have  destroyed  every  weed  and 
bunch  of  wild  grass,  they  will  feast  upon  the 
drying  leaves  of  the  vines  and  the  smaller  and 
weaker  shoots,  but  with  not  the  least  injury  to 
the  vine  as  regards  grape-producing  another 
year,  and  will  leave  a  considerable  quantity  of 
valuable  manure  just  wheie  you  want  it. 

Himalaya  Barley. 

In  our  issue  of  August  3d  we  'gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  new  kind  of  wheat  or  barley,  forward- 
ed to  us  by  L.  B.  Hopkins,  of  Julian  City;  we 
had  never  seen  the  grain  before  and  described 
it  as  looking  very  much  like  wheat  in  a  barley 
head. 

Our  traveling  correspondent  having  inter- 
viewed Mr.  H.  Clausen,  of  Point  Keyes,  for- 
merly a  resident  of  Sweden,  Europe,  the  latter 
says  the  grain  described  by  Mr.  Hopkins  is 
Himalaya  barley;  much  heavier  than  the  com- 
mon varieties  of  barley ;  requires  a  rich  barley 
soil;  will  give  more  weight  to  the  acre  and 
nearly  as  many  bushels. 

It  is  the  best  barley  for  flour;  is  used  in 
Sweden  and  Germany, both  pure  and  mixed  with 
wheat  in  all  kinds  of  cooking.  It  grows  all 
over  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Germany,  even  in 
the  extreme  north,  and  thinks  it  a  valuable 
grain  for  any  country  adapted  to  its  growth. 


Malva  as  a  Forage  Plant. 

We  are  desired  to  make  further  mention  of 
the  Malva  plant  or  tree;  for  with  us  it  assumes 
the  proportions  of  a  tree  and  maintains  itself 
green  under  any  conditions  of  drouth  as  most 
trees  do,  by  their  deeply  descending  roots. 
Botanically,  the  natural  order  Malvacea;,  con- 
tains 39  genera  and  as  many  as  1,000  species. 

The  entire  family  with  all  its  species  abound 
in  mucilage,  and  are  therefore  nutritious  as 
food  for  animals,  as  not  one  of  all  its  varieties 
is  known  to  possess  unwholesome  qualities. 
The  common  mallow, —  Malva  sylvestris — the 
one  under  consideration,  is  an  evergreen  with 
broad  succulent  leaves  with  purplish  flowers, 
and  of  very  rapid  growth  in  a  suitable  soil. 

Having  once  become  established  upon  a  farm 
it  soon  takes  possession  of  every  unoccupied 
nook  and  corner  and  along  the  fences,  and  yet 
is  easily  subdued  or  kept  from  becoming  a 
nuisance,  while  at  all  times  its  green  leaves  are 
a  luscious  morsel  to  almost  every  animal  of  the 
farm,  and  when  the  tree  is  but  three  or  four 
years  old  will  furnish  an  excellent  fuel  for  the 
house. 

What  Animals  Eat  It. 

Every  one  who  has  had  the  Malva  growiug 
on  their  premises   as  an  ornamental  flowering 


THE  MALVA. 
bush  or  tree,  knows  how  eagerly  horses  and 
cattle  devour  it  when  they  get  a  chance  at 
it.  Not  only  the  leaves  but  they  And  the 
young  twigs  and  limbs  sufficiently  succulent  for 
a  tempting  bite  and  will  eat  them  the  size  of  a 
pipe  stem  as  readily  as  the  leaves.  Sheep  and 
goats  are  equally  fond  of  them. 

Fed  to  dairy  cows  in  the  late  summer  months, 
it  increases  the  yield  of  milk  as  well  as  its 
richness,  and  a  few  acres  of  one  or  two  years 
old  trees  would  go  far  towards  keeping  the 
cows  in  good  condition  for  wintering  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  this  would  apply  equally 
to  any  other  stock.  They  might  first  eat  the 
leaves  and  if  these  didn't  hold  out  they  could 
go  at  the  stalks  and  with  no  injury  to  the  vi- 
tality of  the  tree  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

When  the  winter  rains  come  on  and  the 
grasses  start,  turn  them  out  of  the  malvas,  and 
if  much  broken,  prune,  trim  and  clean  up,  and 
they  are  ready  to  supply  you  with  fresh  leaves 
when  the  dry  season  comes  on  again. 
Its  Further  Value. 

In  addition  to  the  value  of  its  leaves  for  for- 
age and  its  wood  for  fuel,  its  flowers  which  are 
produced  in  the  greatest  profusion  from  early 
spring  to  autumn,  furnish  an  excellent  pasture 
for  bees,  from  which  they  gather  a  honey  of 
superior  quality. 

The  bark  of  the  malva — or  mallow  sis  it  is 
sometimes  called — produces  a  strong  fibre  that 
can  be  worked  into  a  variety  of  useful  forms, 
for  coarse  sacking  and  for  making  paper.  The 
roots  possess  valuable  medicinal  properties,  and 
from  its  purple  flowers,  the  Chinese  make  a 
blue  dye  said  to  be  equal  to  indigo. 
Habit  of  Growth. 

It  is  a  wide-spreading  bush,  and  when  plant- 
ed four  or  five  feet  apart,  will  in  two  years  com- 
pletely cover  the  ground,  or  with   only  narrow 


paths  just  sufficient  for  the  animals  to  make 
their  way  between  them,  and  from  five  to  eight 
feet  high.  The  form  of  the  flower,  and  the 
leaf  in  miniature  are  shown  in  the  engraving. 

The  best  soil  for  the  malva  is  good  sandy 
loam,  but  it  will  flourish  in  almost  any  soil  that 
will  produce  ordinary  farm  crops,  and  its  yield 
of  leaves  is  simply  enormous,  and  after  the 
first  year  the  plants  require  no  kind  of  atten- 
tion, except  to  see  that  they  are  not  wholly  de- 
nuded of  their  leaves  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August;  but  in  September  and  after- 
wards they  can  be  fed  as  closely  as  desired,  with- 
out destroying  the  vigor  or  life  of  the  tree. 

The  People's  Pump. 

The  importance  of  a  good  and  cheap  pump 
is  nowhere  better  understood  tban  in  California. 
In  the  pump  we  here  illustrate,  is  found  sim- 
plicity, durability  and  efficiency.  There  are 
two  varieties  made,  but  both  act  upon  precisely 
Fig.  1. 
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the  same  principle,  and  differ  from  all  ordinary 
pumps  in  this,  that  the  plunger-rod,  instead  of 
working  through  the  top,  is  operated  by  a  rock- 
ing shaft  running  through  the  side,  to  the  outer 
end  of  which  is  attached  the  handle,  thus  ena- 
bling the  top  to  be  closed  with  a  hinged  lid,  and 
secured  by  three  thumb-screws,  forming  an  air 
chamber  for  forcing,  as  seen  in  Fig.  1.  This 
engraving  represents  the 

In-Door-Pump. 

These  pumps  combine  the  two  principles, 
suction  and  force.  The  spout  has  two  outlets 
to  one  of  which  may  be  attached  a  pipe  for  con- 
ducting water  to  attics  for  bathing  purposes, 
etc. ;  to  the  other,  a  hose  for  throwing  water  in 
case  of  fire,  washing  carriages,  watering  gardens 
and  lawns.  The  prompt  action  of  this  pump, 
its  reliability  and  simplicity  of  construction, 
give  it  a  character  for  excellence  unequalled. 
Having  an  air  chamber,  it  combines  the  princi- 
ples of  a  double-acting  fire  engine  of  great 
power. 

Deep  Well   Pump. 

This  pump  the  same  in  principle,  differs  from 
Fig.  1,  in  having  the  valve  portion,  Fig.  2,  se- 
cured to  a  plank  or  timber  down  in  the  well 
within  suction  distance,  about  25  feet  above 
the  water,  and  connecting  with  iron  pipe  above 
the  same  and  with  iron  or  lead  pipe  below;  in 
thi'  way  they  can  be  applied  to  wells  of  any 
depth. 


A  sectional  view  of  the  deep  well  pump  with 
all  its  connections  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  These 
pumps  are  made  of  two  sizes,  one  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  15  gallons  and  the  other  of  30  gallons 
per  minute.  For  purposes  of  irrigation,  the 
watering  of  stock,  and  as  security  against  fire — 
its  presence  always  affecting  favorably  the  rates 
of  insurance — this  pump  has  no  superior, 
whilst  its  cheapness  places  it  within  the  reach 
of  all. 

Conroy,  O'Connor  &  Co.,  109  Front  Street, 
San  Francisco,  can  give  all  further  information 
needed  as  regards  the  effectiveness  of  this  in- 
vention, and  having  ourself  seen  it  in  operation, 
believe  it  possesses  all  the  merit  claimed  for  it. 

Our  Grazing  Lands. 

California  with  her  present  system  of  stock 
husbandry,  or  rather  lack  of  system,  is  rapidly 
approaching  a  crisis  which  but  few  anticipated 
as  coming  quite  so  soon;  and  yet  one  that  must 
be  met  and  provided  for.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  we  have  too  much  stock  for  our  popula- 
tion, so  long  as  beef  commands  the  high  rates 
it  now  does. 

Equally  strange  it  is  that  with  what  we  call 
"our  system,"  of  feeding  stock,  we  are  actually 
unable  to  keep  much  that  we  do  raise,  from  a 
half  starved  condition  for  several  months  of 
the  year.  One  or  the  other  condition  must  be 
the  true  one,  either  we  have  too  much  stock  , 
or  with  our  present  system  of  feeding,  not  a 
sufficiency  of  forage  for  what  we  have. 
Effects  of  Climate. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  we  have  mill- 
ions of  acres  of  land,  fertile  only  in  the  pro- 
duction of  useless  weeds  and  other  herbage; 
that  in  almost  any  other  temperate  climate  than 
ours,  or  where  they  could  feel  the  revivifying 
influence  of  summer  rains,  would  be  clothed 
with  luxuriant  and  nutritious  grasses,  that  here 
are  but  barren  grounds,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  stock  growers'  vocabulary,  and  this  in  the 
very  midst  of  summer. 

No  country  in  this  world  is  more  beautiful  in 
its  wealth  of  vegetation  in  spring  and  early 
summer  time  than  ours,  and  yet  but  few  are 
more  parched,  dry  and  cheerless  than  are  our 
unwatered  plains  and  hills  during  the  late  sum- 
mer and  autumn  months.  We  have  all  the 
light  and  heat  of  a  tropical  summer  without  its 
rains,  and  this  has  given  us  native  grasses  as 
peculiar  as  is  the  climate;  grasses  and  weeds, 
for  the  greater  part  annuals,  and  such  as  are 
not,  have  their  season  of  rest  or  cessation  of 
growth  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months, 
rather  than  in  winter. 

Effect  of  Close  Feeding. 

The  effect  of  grazing  closely  these  annual 
grasses  before  they  can  perfect  their  seeds,  is 
causing  their  complete  extinction  over  immense 
ranges,  that  were  formerly  among  our  best  feed- 
ing grounds;  and  as  no  substitute  can  be  pro- 
vided, whilst  the  present  system  of  farm  hus- 
bandly is  continued,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
serious  inquiry  as  to  where  we  are  to  look  for 
that  large  increase  of  cattle  over  the  present,  so 
imperatively  required  by  an  increasing  popula- 
tion. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  numbers  of  animals 
will  increase  in  a  corresponding  ratio  with  the 
increase  of  the  farmers.  But  where  are  they  to 
be  fed?  If  there  is  not  sufficient  forage  for  the 
present  stock,  how  can  a  larger  one  be  sus- 
tained? Our  increasing  population  will  need 
them  and  must  have  them.  We  shall  resume 
the  subject  in  our  next  number;  in  the  mean 
time  we  hope  to  hear  from  some  of  our  cattle 
growers  on  this  subject. 

The  Hippodrome. — Last  week  we  dropped 
in  to  see  Chiarini's  Circus,  now  holding  forth 
on  Jackson  Street  Lot,  and  were  considerably 
amused  and  at  the  same  time  edified  with  what 
we  saw.  His  trick  horses  are  perfect  marvels 
in  their  performances,  and  well  illustrate  to 
what  degree  the  noble  animal  can  be  educated, 
and  we  think  there  is  much  truth  in  the  idea 
that  between  reason  and  instinct,  it  would  be 
hard  to  say  where  one  leaves  off  and  the  other 
begins.  The  graceful  and  daring  riding,  and 
the  difficult  and  wonderful  poses  of  the  acro- 
bats and  tumblers,  evince  a  degree  ot  perfec- 
tion not  attained  except  with  much  study  and 
careful  training. 

Beet  Sugar  Works. — We  learn  that  the  beet 
sugar  works  at  Alvarado  have  commenced  op- 
erations on  the  new  crop  of  beets,  running  as 
heretofore,  successfully.  Lux  &  Miller  have 
taken  a  drove  of  cattle  to  the  works  to  be  fed 
and  fattened  upon  the  refuse  of  the  beet,  after 
sugar  is  extracted.  Hay  to  some  extent  is  fed 
in  connection  with  the  pulp,  and  when  procura- 
ble a  proportion  of  oil-cake  meal  is  sometimes 
added  with  advantage. 
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The  Childless  Mother. 

I  lay  my  tasks  down  one  by  one, 
I  sit  in  the  silence  in  twilight's  grace; 

Out  of  its  shadow,  soft  and  dun, 
Steals  like  a  star  my  baby's  face. 

Mocking  cold  are  the  world's  poor  joys, 
How  poor  to  me  all  its  pomp  and  pride; 

In  my  lap  lie  the  baby's  little  to\  s, 
In  this  very  room  the  baby  died. 

I  will  shut  these  broken  toys  away 
Under  the  lid  where  they  mutely  bide; 

I  will  smile  in  the  face  of  the  noisy  day, 
.lust  as  if  baby  had  never  died. 

I  will  take  up  my  work  once  more, 
As  if  I  had  never  laid  it  down ; 

Who  will  ever  dream  that  I  ever  wore 
.Motherhood's  hue  and  holy  crown  ? 

Who  will  deem  my  life  ever  bore 
Fruit  the  sweeter  in  grief  and  pain  ? 

The  flitting  smile  that  the  baby  wore 
Outrayed  the  light  of  the  loftiest  brain. 

I'll  meet  them  in  the  world's  rude  din 
Who  hath  outlived  his  mother's  kisses, 

Who  hath  forsaken  her  love  for  sin — 
I  will  be  spared  her  pain  in  this. 

Man's  way  is  hard  and  sore  beset; 

Many  must  fall  but  few  can  win, 
Thanks,  dear  Shepherd  !   My  lamb  is  safe, 

Safe  from  sorrow  and  safe  from  sin. 

Nevertheless,  the  way  is  long, 

And  tears  leap  up  in  the  eyes  of  the  sun; 
I'd  give  my  world  for  a  cradle  song, 

And  a  kiss  from  baby — only  one. 
Masry  Oh '»'»> r 


Have  an  Object  in  Life. 

Every  one  who  is  content  with  life  has, 
we  take  for  granted,  an  object  in  life. 
He  perhaps — nay  probably — does  not 
know  what  it  is,  and  if  questioned  will  be 
almost  certain  to  hit  upon  the  wrong 
thing;  but  an  object  he  has,  because  exist- 
ence is  not  endurable  without  this  stim- 
ulus. The  popular  notion  of  an  object  in 
life  is,  however,  at  variance  with  this  uni- 
versality of  the  rule.  A  few  persons  are 
rather  distinguished  from  the  many  by 
this  one  characteristic,  that  they  have  a 
mark  at  which  they  aim,  with  one  con- 
tinuous unabating  endeavor;  that  is,  their 
object  keeps  its  shape  while  the  object  of 
most  people  is  protean  in  its  changes,  re- 
taining, however,  throughout,  the  same 
bias  in  the  mind  which  bears  on  it.  The 
object  of  such  a  one  is  to  get  on;  but  the 
weaker  nature  fluctuates  as  to  the  means 
and  amuses  itself  with  a  variety  of  shad- 
ows; the  strong  will  stands  by  its  first 
choice.  It  is  this  persistence  that  men 
admire,  quite  irrespective  of  the  worth  of 
the  thing  aimed  at.  The  object  may  be 
good  or  bad,  great  or  contemptible,  rea- 
sonable or  absurd,  but  it  is  pursued  with 
vehement  unflagging  obstinacy;  the  pur- 
suer is  ennobled  by  his  tenacity  of  purpose. 
The  amount  of  sacrifice  is  the  gauge  of 
heroism.  When  great  spirits  hit  upon  an 
object  which,  though  above  their  present 
powers,  is  not  above  their  reasonable 
hopes,  "and  still  their  purpose  holds" 
against  impediments  which  would  discour- 
age meaner  men;  we  see  men  almost 
at  their  best— not  quite,  perhaps,  for  then 
self  is  lost  sight  of  altogether;  but  we  see 
the  temper  which  governs  men,  subdues 
the  world  both  of  matter  aud  mind,  and 
leaves  its  mark  for  good  on  future  gener- 
ations. It  is  composed  of  two  things 
which  are  equally  powerful — keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  object,  and  personal  ambi- 
tion. The  philosopher  loves  truth,  and 
pursues  it  for  its  own  sake,  but  he  also 
desires  to  found  a  school.  Dr.  Living- 
stone no  doubt  feels  more  strongly  than 
others  the  importance  to  the  whole  human 
family  of  exploring  the  earth's  unknown 
regions,  but  it  is  also  the  object  of  his 
life  to  be  himself  the  successful  explorer. 
It  has  been  long  settled  that  happiness  is 
nobody's  or  next  to  nobody's  object;  but 
if  not  happiness,  at  least  amusement  is 
the  common  object  of  mankind,  though 
they  may  have  very  little  perception  of 
what  will  amuse,  and  make  the  constant 
blunder  of  mistaking  purchased  pain  for 
pleasure.     As   a  rule,  nobody   makes  his 


business  his  object  in  life;  it  is  only  his 
means  toward  gaining  it,  his  road  to  his 
end.  This  does  not  hinder  business  being 
the  real  pleasure  aud  happiness  of  exist- 
ence where  not  tainted  by  cruel  anxie- 
ties; but  the  occupation  of  life  cannot  also 
be  its  object,  again;  t  which  it  often  seems 
to  run  counter. 


A  Defence  of  Pretty  Women. 

After  all,  is  the  world  so  very  absurd  in 
its  love  of  jiretty  women  ?  Is  woman  so 
very  ridiculous  in  her  chase  after  beauty  ? 
A  pretty  woman  is  doing  a  woman's  work 
in  the  world,  but  not  making  speeches,  nor 
making  puddings,  but  making  life  sunnier 
and  more  beautiful.  Man  has  foresworn 
the  pursuit  of  beauty  altogether.  Does 
he  seek  it  for  himself,  he  is  guessed  to  be 
frivolous,  he  is  guessed  to  be  poetic,  there 
are  whispers  that  his  morals  are  no  better 
than  they  should  be.  In  society  resolute 
to  be  ugly,  there  is  no  post  for  an  Adonis, 
but  that  of  a  model  or  guarsdman.  But 
woman  does  for  mankind  what  man  has 
ceased  to  do.  Her  aim  from  childhood  is 
to  be  beautiful.  Even  as  a  school-girl  she 
notes  the  progress  of  her  charms,  the  deep- 
ening color  of  her  hair,  the  growing  sym- 
metry of  her  arm,  the  ripening  contour  of 
her  cheek.  We  watch,  with  silent  interest, 
the  mysterious  reveries  of  the  maiden;  she 
is  dreaming  of  a  coming  beauty,  and  pant- 
ing for  the  glories  of  eighteen.  Inseusibly 
she  becomes  an  artist,  her  room  is  a  studio, 
her  glass  an  academy.  The  joy  of  her  toil- 
et is  the  joy  of  Eaphael  over  his  canvass, 
of  Michael  Angelo  over  his  marble.  Phe 
is  creating  beauty  in  the  silence  and  lone- 
liness of  her  chamber;  she  grows  Jike  any 
art  creation,  the  result  of  patience,  of 
hopes  of  a  thousand  delicate  touchings  and 
retouchings. 

Woman  is  never  perfect,  never  com- 
plete. A  restless  night  undoes  the  beauty 
of  the  day;  sunshine  blurs  the  evanescent 
coloring  of  her  cheek;  frost  nips  the  ten- 
der outlines  of  her  face  into  sudden  harsh- 
ness. Care  plows  its  lines  across  her 
brow;  motherhood  destroys  the  elastic 
lightness  of  form;  the  bloom  of  her  cheek, 
the  quick  flash  of  her  eye,  fade  and  vanish 
as  the  years  go  by.  But  woman  is  still 
true  to  her  ideal.  She  won't  know  when 
she  is  beaten,  and  she  manages  to  steal 
fresh  victories  even  in  her  defeat.  She  in- 
vents new  conceptions  of  womanly  grace; 
she  rallies  at  forty,  aud  fronts  us  with  the 
beauty  of  womanhood;  she  makes  a  stand 
at  sixty,  with  a  beauty  of  age.  She  falls 
like  Ctesar,  wrapping  her  mantle  around 
her — "buried  in  woolen!  'twould  a  saint 
provoke!"  Death  listens  pitifully  to  the 
longings  of  a  lifetime,  and  the  wrinkled 
face  smiles  with  something  of  the  pretti- 
ness  of  eighteen. — London  Saturday  Re- 
view. 


What  to   Do   When   You  are  in 
Trouble. 

Many  persons  attempt  to  drown  trouble 
in  drink.  You  might  as  well  attempt  to 
drown  a  fish  in  a  trouts  tream.  It  is  the 
element  in  which  trouble  lives  and  thrives. 
Others  nurse  their  trouble  in  idleness. 
They  say  "I  don't  feel  like  doing  any- 
thing." No  doubt  about  that.  The  first 
effort  of  trouble  is  to  absorb  all  your  ener- 
gies, and  make  you  feel  that  all  effort  is 
diillcult,  perhaps  useless.  But  it  is  effort 
which  cures  trouble.  Work  is  the  only 
certain  remedy  for  it.  If  misfortune  has 
come  upon  you,  work  must  retrieve  it.  If 
sudden  calamity  has  struck  you  hard,  you 
must  strike  something  else  hard,  or  it  will 
crush  you.  If  you  have  met  with  losses, 
you  will  need  all  your  energies  to  make 
them  up,  and  these  you  cannot  have  if 
you  lie  awake  thinking  about  your 
troubles.  Every  sleepless  hour  at  night 
takes  half  the  value  out  of  every  waking 
and  working  hour  by  day.  Do  not  mope 
over  your  dinner,  but  eat  it  and  away  to 
your  work  again. 

Don't  spend  your  breath  in  telling  un- 
sympathising  friends  of  your  misfortunes. 
Don't  disturb  your  wife  by  useless  groan- 
ings  in  the  night  season.  Work  off  your 
troubles  during  the  day,  and  you  will  be 
certain  to  sleep  them  oil'  during  the  night. 

There  are  some  troubles  which  time 
only  can  heal.  Some  perhaps,  which  no 
time  can  heal,  but  there  is  no  burden  of 
trouble  which  will  not  be  made  lighter, 
by  good,  hearty  honest  work.  Try  it  and 
see. 


Great  workers  are  sileDt.  Little  minds 
fume  and  fret,  making  a  mighty  fuss  with 
their  pretty  doings. 


Every  Mind  has  its  Special  Capacity. 

Emerson  says:  "I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  every  mind  that  comes  into  the  world 
has  its  own  specialty — is  different  from  ev- 
ery other  mind;  that  each  of  you  bring 
into  the  world  a  certain  bias,  a  disposition 
to  attempt  something  of  its  own — 
an  aim  a  little  different  from  that  of  any 
of  your  companions,  and  that  every 
young  person  is  a  failure  so  long  as  each 
does  not  find  his  or  her  own  bias;  that  just 
so  long  as  you  are  influenced  by  those 
around  you,  so  long  as  you  are  attempting 
to  do  those  things  which  you  see  others 
do  well,  instead  of  doing  the  thing  you 
can  do  well,  you  are  so  far  wrong,  so  far 
failing  of  your  right  mark.  Everybody 
sees  the  difference  in  children.  They  very 
early  discover  their  tastes.  One  has  a 
taste  for  going  abroad,  another  for  staying 
at  home;  one  for  books,  another  for  games; 
one  wishes  to  hear  stories,  another  to  see 
things  done;  one  is  fond  of  drawing,  the 
other  cannot  draw  at  all,  but  ho  can  make 
a  machine.  This  difference,  as  you  ad- 
vance, becomes  more  pronounced.  You 
are  more  distinct  in  your  conception  of 
what  you  can  do — more  decided  in  avoid- 
ing things  whicli  they  cannot  and  do  not 
wish  to  do.  Now,  I  conceive  that  success 
is  finding  what  it  is  that  you,  yourself, 
really  want,  and  pursuing  it — freeing  your- 
self from  all  importunities  of  your  friends 
to  do  something  which  they  like,  and  in- 
sisting on  that  thing  you  like  andean  do." 

True  Greatness. — Mere  decision  of 
character,  taken  in  a  worldly  sense,  is  in- 
sufficient to  produce  true  greatness  of 
character.  What  is  further  needed  is  a 
clear,  commanding  view  of  duty  as  one 
and  unalterable,  to  be  the  pole-star  in  the 
heavens.  It  is  therefore  hard  to  overrate 
the  importance  of  cultivating  this  distinct 
and  unclouded  apprehension  of  right  and 
wrong  as  a  permanent  mental  habit.  In 
order  to  attain  this  we  must  be  often  think- 
ing 'if  moral  questions,  and  settling  prin- 
ciples before  the  hour  of  trial.  Imj^is, 
likewise,  meu  widely  differ.  HappySpe 
youth  that  begins  early  to  meditate  on  such 
subjects,  and  to  clear  his  notions  as  to 
what  he  ought  to  do  in  given  emergencies. 
He  will  find  the  bracing  influence  of  such 
views  in  moments  when  all  are  shaking 
around  him.  Looking  only  at  the  princi- 
ples of  eternal  right,  he  will  go  serenely 
forward,  even  in  the  face  of  adverse  popu- 
lar opinion.  While  weaker  minds  are  halt- 
ing, to  collect  the  votes  of  the  masses,  he 
will  bare  his  bosom  to  the  shower  of  darts 
and  march  up  to  the  requisitions  of  con- 
science, in  spite  of  all  opposition. 

Fashion  never  issued  a  more  objectiona- 
ble decree  within  the  range  of  our  obser- 
vation than  that  which  requires  ladies  to 
wear  long  dresses  in  the  street,  and  yet  it 
seems  nearly  all  ladies  obey  it,  as  if  they 
had  no  right  to  exercise  their  own  reason 
or  taste.  The  usage  is  not  merely  incon- 
venient and  extravagant,  but  it  is  worse; 
it  deserves  no  better  name  than  foul.  Let 
anybody  look  at  our  sidewalks,  even  when 
in  their  cleanest  condition,  and  think  how 
much  dust,  spittle,  mud,  and  all  kinds  of 
stuff  lie  there  to  be  swept  up  by  the  ladies 
sailing  along  in  their  elegant  dresses.  If 
cleanliness  is  aiken  to  godliness,  what 
name  shall  we  give  to  this  fashion  ?  It  is 
impossible  to  associate  the  thought  of 
cleanliness  with  theskirt  that  returns  from 
a  promenade.  And  who  shall  clean  it  af- 
ter its  return;  or  shall  it  go  uncleaned  ? 
Oh,  Fashion  !  what  filthiness  is  commit- 
ted in  thy  name  ! — Alta. 

Dress. — No  dress  should  be  worn  ha- 
bitually which  prevents  free  egress  into 
the  streets,  the  garden,  or  the  forest. 
Quite  enough  time  is  taken  up  in-  chang- 
ing the  shoes;  and  in  putting  on  hat,  man- 
tle and  gloves.  If  exercise  out  of  doors 
has  to  be  proceeded  by  elaborate  prepara- 
tion, it  will  gradually  fall  into  disuse. 

In  a  late  vacation  letter,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  enumerates  as  among  the  delights 
of  summer  rest  the  privilege  of  wearing  old 
clothes.  This  is  a  privilege  that  a  good 
many  clergyman  have  the  whole  year 
round. 


Fbom  lowly  daises  learn,  O  men  !  how  ye 
may  be  both  good  and  beautiful,  humble  in 
heart  and  free. 

If  a  man  has  any  religion  worth  having,  lie 
will  do  his  duty  aud  not  make  a  fuss  about  it. 
It  is  the  empty  kettle  that  rattles. 

A  Foundling  left  in  a  Boston  street  car  lias 
been  appropriately  named  "  Oscar." 

Temptations  are  enemies  outside  the  castle, 
seeking  entrance. 


Yodftq  Folks'  CoiJ^fJ. 


Do  as  1  Do. 

This  game,  if  properly  managed,  must 
be  a  very  amusing  one.  A  company  of 
children  sit  in  line.  One,  the  leader,  sit- 
ting in  front,  begins  the  game  by  moving 
the  right  hand  up  and  down,  and  saying, 
"Massa  sent  me  to  you,  sir."  The  first  in 
line  answers,  "Wind  for  to  do,  sir  ?  "  The 
leader  replies,  "Do  as  I  do."  Questions 
and  replies  are  repeated  until  all  have 
their  right  hands  in  motion. 

Second,  the  leader,  moving  both  hands, 
asks  the  same  questions,  getting  the  same 
replies,  until  all  have  both  hands  in 
motion. 

Third,  the  leader  lifts  his  right  foot  up 
and  down  until  all  have  their  right  feet 
moving,  meanwhile  asking  questions  and 
getting  the  same  replies. 

Fourth,  leader  moves  his  head,  then 
opens  and  shuts  the  eyes,  and  lastly  the 
mouth.  By  this  time  the  scene  is  so  ludi- 
crous that  all  are  unable  to  keep  from 
laughing  any  longer,  and  the  game  is  sud- 
denly brought  to  a  close. — American  Agri- 
culturist. 


"Keep  Still." 

A  Declamation  for  a  Small  Boy. 
Keep  still!  That's  what  they  always  say 
to  us  boys.  Just  as  if  there  never  had 
been  any  noise  in  the  world  until 
we  were  born.  Haven't  old  folks 
all  been  boys  and  girls  once  ?  Didn't 
some  of  them  ever  get  boxed  on  the 
ears  at  school  ?  Didn't  some  of  them  drum 
on  the  milk  pans,  or  crack  nuts  with  the 
flat-iron,  or  slam  the  doors,  or  come  down 
stairs  sliding-down  hill  fashion  ?  Every- 
thing that  is  smart  goes  off  with  a  Lang.  This 
would  be  a  dull  world  if  it  were  not  for 
the  racket  the  boys  make.  Noisy  boys  are 
not  always  saucy.  Some  are;  but  we  don't 
train  in  that  company,  lie  belong  to  the 
"Boys'  Battle-te-bang  Society  of  Good 
Manners,"  and  we  invite  all  our  young 
friends  to  come  and  join  us. 

A  Boy's  Experiment. 

Some  one  says,  I  know  a  boy  who  cre- 
ated a  sensation  by  breaking  in  upon  the 
gravity  of  his  guests  in  this  wise:  Enter- 
ing the  room,  he  commenced,  "The  class 
in  Natural  History  are  invited  to  witness  a 
living  curiosity.  Even  the  learned  Agas- 
siz  has  never  explained  the  reason 
why,  if  you  take  a  guinea  pig  up  by  the 
tail,  his  eyes  will  drop  out.  Please  walk 
out  into  the  kitchen  and  look  at  Caw." 
They  all  rush  out  and  behold  the  little 
fellow  with  black  and  orange  spots  in  the 
kitchen  as  announced.  "Let  us  see  his 
eyes  drop  out  now,"  says  Tommy.  "  Lift 
him  up  by  his  tail  and  see,"  says  the  young 
showman.  But  Tommy  makes  but  indiffer- 
ent progress,  for  lo,  a  guinea  pig  is  found 
to  have  no  tail! 


A  Birn  Little  Girl. — Little  Nelly  L. 
had  lost  her  father,  and  her  mother  was 
poor.  Her  sweet  temper  and  her  winning 
ways  gained  her  many  friends.  Among 
them  was  an  excellent  lady,  Miss.  N.  A 
glimpse  of  Nelly's  bright  face  peeping  in 
at  the  door  always  brought  a  smile  of  pe- 
culiar tenderness  over  Miss  N's  placid  fea- 
tures. She  loved  to  sit  by  the  child,  softly 
stroking  her  hair,  and  while  looking 
thoughtfully  into  her  smiling  eyes  would 
often  say,  "Poor,  poor  Nelly!"  When 
Nelly  shook  her  head,  with  a  heart  too 
happy  to  forbode  evil  ,  her  friend  would 
caress  her  still  more  fondly,  and  then  say, 
"Poor  little  Nelly!" 

The  child's  heart  seemed  troubled  by 
these  pitying  words,  for  she  asked  one  day, 
"Why  do  you  call  me  poor?    Please  don't, 

Miss  N .     I'm  not  poor — why,  I've  got 

twenty-five  cents,  and  a  good  mother!" 
"Eich  little  Nelly,"  said  her  friend.  A 
good  mother?  Ah  how  long  I  was  learn- 
ing what  this  little  one  already  knows!" 

"A  good  mother" —could  any  earthly 
treasure  have  made  her  so  truly  rich? 

"Boys,"  said  a  school  teacher  the  other 
day,  "what  is  the  meaning  of  all  that 
noise  in  school!"  "It  is  ;Bill  Smith,  sir, 
who  is  imitating  a  locomotive."  "Come 
up  here,  William,  said  the  teacher;  if  you 
are  turned  into  a  locomotive,  it  is  high 
time  you  were  switched  oil.'' 

A  LITTLE  in  hi.  was  told  to  spell  ferment, 
and  f<ive  its  meaning,  with  a  sentence  in 
which  it  was  used.  The  following  was 
literally  her  answer:  "Ferment,  a  verb, 
signifying  to  work.  J  love  to  ferment  in 
the  garden." 


September  14,  1872.J 
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Editorial  Notes  at  the  Fairs. 

As  the  fairs  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Society 
at  San  Jose",  and  of  the  Northern  District  Society, 
at  Marysville,  come  off  at  the  same  time,  we  de- 
termined to  be  at  both — at  San  Jose  the  first 
part  and  Marysville  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 
If  our  reports  are  not  full,  our  excuse  is  that 
we  can  not  be  at  both  places  at  the  same  time. 
We  arrived  at  San  Jose'  at  2.30  p.  m.  and  after 
lunch  at  the  Auzerais  House,  we  in  company  with 
Mr.  Doake,  President  of  the  San  Joaquin  Soci- 
ety, fonnd  our  way  at  once  to  the  stock  ground, 
where  we  found  the  first  race,  a  trotting  race, 
mile  heats,  3  in  5,  purse  $500,  free  for  horses 
that  never  beat  3  minutes,  on  the  docket  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  President  "Billy 
Wilson"  who,  though  rather  too  heavy  for  a 
sulky  or  skeleton  wagon,  delights  in  a  "square 
trot"  as  much  as  any  man  we  wot  of. 

The  entries  were  Haywood's  "Lady  Blanch- 
ard"  and  Smith's  "Lady  Lee."  The  raco  and 
money  were  won  easily  by  Lady  Blanchard  in 
three  straight  heats;  time  2.36%;  2.38  and 2.36. 
Next  came  a 

Pacing  Race, 
Purse  $250,  free  for  all  horses  that  had  never 
shown  better  time  than  2.30.  "Trifle,"  "Won- 
der," "Capitola,"  and  "Swindler,"  were  en- 
tered and  all  started.  The  race  proved  a  very  ex- 
citing and  interesting  one.  The  first  and  second 
heats  were  won  by  St.  John's  Trifle  in  2.35% 
and  2.32%,  the  third  and  fourth  heats  were 
won  by  Goodhu's  Capitola  in  2.33%  and  2.36. 
The  fifth  and  last  heat  and  race  was  won  by 
Trifle  in  2.89.  Wonder  was  distanced  in  the 
second  heat,  and  Swindler  in  the  third. 

While  the  races  were  in  order,  everybody 
was  looking  on  and  so  we  went  with  the  crowd, 
and  judging  that  our  readers  would  be  interest- 
ed we  give  them  the  notes.  The  races  over  we 
went  for  the 

Stock. 

In  this  department  we  found  the  exhibition 
a  perfect  success.  The  exhibition  of  horned 
cattle  was  really  much  superior  to  what  we  had 
expected  even  for  Santa  Clara  valley  noted  as  it 
is  for  good  cattle.  The  exhibition  would  even 
have  been  a  credit  to  the  State  Society,  and 
really  did  great  honor  to  the  county,  there  be- 
ingin  all  something  over  sixty  head— Durhams, 
Devons,  Holsteins  and  Alderneys. 

Clias.  Clark  showed  his  bull  "Lincoln,"  by 
"Jeff  Davis,"  (curious  names  to  be  appropri- 
ated as  sire  and  son),  who  won  the  first 
premium  for  3-year  old  Durham  bull  at  San 
Francisco,  also  six  head  of  excellent  graded 
cattle — same  as  shown  there. 

Col.  Younger  exhibited  the  same  as  at  San 
Franciso,  with  the  exception  of  one  sold,  and 
in  addition  he  had  two  calves — his  fine  cow 
"Sprightly"  having  dropped  a  fine  red  roan 
heifer  calf  on  the  last  day  of  the  San  Francisco 
fair,  and  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  a  deep  red  bull 
calf  on  the  first  day  of  this  fair. 

Besides  these  additions  he  has  here  "Peggy 
First"  and  calf — "Nan"  the  mother  of  "Planet" 
and  "Nelly,"  and  calf  "White  Oak."  As  those 
exhibited  at  San  Francisco  have  made  a  good 
record  so  far,  we  will  put  it  down  here  for  ref- 
erence. "Glencoe"  won  the  first  premium  as  a 
4-year  old  bull,  also  the  sweepstake  as  the  best 
bull  of  any  age  or  breed.  Also  the  premium 
for  the  best  bull  and  five  of  his  calves  under 
one  year  old,  and  stood  at  the  head  of  the  herd 
that  won  the  Society's  Gold  Medal  for  the  best 
exhibit  in  the  stock  department. 

The  calves  shown  with  "Glencoe"  and  that 
helped  to  win  the  herd  premium  were  "Red 
Oak,"  "Planet,"  "Moon  Light,"  "Gem,"  and 
"Lady  Booth." 

"Sprightly"  won  the  first  premium  as  best  4- 
year  old  cow,  "Glen  Rose"  the  first  as  a  3- 
year  old,  "Norma"  as  best  2  year-old,  "Lady 
Booth"  as  best  heifer  calf.  "Tempest"  the 
first  premium  as  best  yearling  bull,  and  "Moon- 
light" as  best  bull  calf.  This  is  certainly  a 
good  starter  for  one  week's  work,  and  consider- 
ing  the  great  number  and  high  character  of 
the  cattle  they  had  to  compete  with  a  high 
recommendation. 

S.  B.  Emerson,  of  San  Jose",  showsa  thorough- 
bred Holstein  bull  "Opendoes"  12th  and  cow 
"Opeudoes"  8th, — both  black  and  white,  also 
a  bull  and  heifer,  a  cross  between  thorough- 
bed  Durham  and  Holstein — both  very  fine  ani- 
mals. The  bull  is  dark  roan  aud  white,  and 
the  heifer  pure  black  and  white,  and  in  form 
and  appearance  they  combine  the  points  of 
both  breeds  of  cattle.  The  Holsteins  are  claim- 
ed to  be  the  best  cheese  makers,  they  are  Dutch 
cattle  and  in  this  quality  seem  to  be  made  pur- 
posely for  the  Dutch,  who  are  great  cheese 
eaters. 

Wm.  Buckley,  of  San  Jose",  shows  a  fine  grad- 
ed cow  and  calf  by  "Glencoe."  The  calf  is  a 
dee])  red,  and  should  be  christened  "Beauty,' 
to  correspond  with  her  appearance.  John  L. 
Pearl  shows  two  graded  bulls,  a  cross  with  the 
Durham  stock — a  two-year-old   and  a  yearling. 

•Jackson  Lewis  shows  an  8  months  graded 
Durham  calf,  weighing  1,010  pounds. 

Major  Veron  shows  "Dandy  Jim,"  a  bull  just 
imported  from  Illinois,  a  tine  specimen  of  his 
stock,  and  though  but  two  years  old  he  has  won 
at  the  several  fairs  he  has  been  shown  at,  the 
round  sum  of  $1,940  as  premiums.  He  is  a 
dark  roan  and  certainly  a  very  fine  two-year 
old. 
We  shall  hear  from  him,   as  the  Major  says 


he  intends  to  show   him   wherever   good  cattle 
are  to  be  seen.     He  goes  to  the  State  Fair. 

B.  Fisk  shows  a  very  fine  and  large  Devon 
bull  "Billy,"  imported  from  England.  This 
bull  would  go  hard  for  a  first  prize  at  the  State 
Fair,  and  we  expect  he  will  be  there  to  con- 
tend for  it.     He  weighs  1,900  pounds. 

C.  B.  Polhemus  exhibits  two  Durham  bulls 
one-year  old — both  red  roans — named  "Capt. 
Jenks"  and  "Phil.  Sheridan."  They  are  rep- 
resentatives of  Polhemus'  herd  of  ten  Durhams. 
Mr.  P.  also  exhibits  three  Alderney  cattle,  a 
bull,  cow  and  calf,  representatives  of  a  herd  of 
seven  of  this  breed. 

Wm.  Quin  shows  six  head  of  Durhams.  A 
bull  and  five  cows — representatives  of  a  herd  of 
some  20  head  owned  by  him. 

Thos.  Blake  shows  a  three-year  old  Devon 
bull,  "Billy,"  imported  from  England;  also 
3  graded  heifers.  Jessie  D.  Cuer,  of  Monterey, 
shows  6  head  of  Durham  cattle;  2  2-year  old 
bulls,  "Rome, "  imported  from  Kentucky  last 
year,and  "Butterdale"by  Col.  Younger's  "Glen- 
coe." His  cows  are  "Laura"  and  bull  calf 
"Dixie, "and  "Maud"  and  heifer  calf  "Daisy." 
These  also  go  to  the  State  Fair. 
Horses. 

The  stable  of  John  Hall  here,  as  ever,  embraces 
some  very  fair  thoroughbred  stock,  first  among 
which  we  mention  his  4-year  old  stallion 
"Ironclad,"  by  "Wood burn."  He  expects  to 
win  the  first  premium  for  aged  stallions,  and 
we  shall  be  disappointed  if  he  does  not.  Also 
an  own  brother  "Alex" — after  the  "Russian 
Prince" — a  2-year  old,  also  a  yearling,  not 
named,  and  a  sucking  colt,  "Captain  Harris," 
all  by  Woodljurn.  Of  mares,  he  shows  "Peggy 
Riugold"  and  "Moss  Rose,"  both  brood  mares; 
also  a  2-year  old  filly,  "Lady  Frank"  and  a 
yearling,  "Belle  Mory,"  and  a  mare  colt  "Lady 
Washington, "foaled  on  Washington'sbirthday, 
in  1870,  also  a  grade  mare  by  "Dashaway." 

Wm.  Hamilton,  of  San  Jose,  shows  20  head 
of  horses.  At  the  head  of  this  stable  stands 
his  fine  stallion  Ethan  Allen,  Jr.,  and  then 
came  5  brood  mares  and  14  head  of  their  colts, 
among  which,  is  one  3-year  old  filly,  "Bess 
Allen,"  the  winner  of  the  premium  for  the  best 
3-year  old  roadster,  at  San  Francisco.  Also  a 
2-year  old  filly,  "Fannie  Allen,"  who  also  won 
a  first  premium  at  San  Francisco.  This  filly 
Mr.  H.  will  match  against  any  colt  of  her  age 
in  the  State.  Also  ayear-old  stallion,  winner  of 
a  first  premium  in  the  class  of  graded  colts  at 
San  Francisco.  His  stock  goes  to  the  State 
Fair. 

Jessie  D.  Carr  shows  his  imported  3-year  old 
stallion,  "Membrino,"  a  very  promising  young 
horse. 

Daniel  McCraig  shows  an  English  draft 
horse,  "Black  Lance"  and  two  2-year  old  geld- 
ings. 

Chas.  Murphy  shows  three  fine  mares, 
"Peri"  and  filly,  "Omah,"  and  "Mary  Wat- 
son." 

Alex.  Anderson  has  Stallion  "Abdalla"  and 
six  of  his  colts,  shown  as  a  family. 

S.  B.  Whipple  exhibits  "Ajax,"  "Lady  Blan- 
chard" aud  "Moscow,"  all  trotters. 

There  were  many  other  large  or  small  stables 
of  horses,  but  for  want  of  time  we  could  not 
examine  and  report  on  them.  Sheen  and  goats 
were  also  well  represented. 

The  Hall. 

Though  this  society  is  in  a  more  easy  posi- 
tion financially,  and  has  a  greater  abundance  of 
laud  for  track  and  buildings  than  any  other  so- 
ciety in  the  State,  still  it  owns  no  hall  for  the 
exhibition  of  agricultural  products  or  machin- 
ery. The  Society  intend  building  in  a  few 
years  a  fine  pavilion  on  their  ground  in  front 
of  the  cattle  ground,  also  a  large  amphitheatre 
in  which  to  show  stock. 

In  the  mean  time  they  hold  their  indoor  ex- 
hibition in  rented  buildings  in  the  city.  This 
year  in  Music  Hall,  a  very  commodious 
and  appropriate  place.  To  this  we  repaired 
after  tea.  The  exhibition  is  held  in  four  rooms ; 
one  a  large  one,  perhaps  40x80  feet,  the  other 
three  smaller.  The  exhibition  in  the  large 
room  is  well  arranged,  and  the  articles  particu- 
larly well  displayed.  We  can  only  give  a  few 
of  the  exhibitions  and  the  names  of  their 
owners. 

Plants  and  Flowers. 
The  first  thing  that  attracted  our  attention 
was  a  floral  design  in  a  pyramidal  form  near 
the  centre  of  the  room  by  the  pioneer  florist 
aud  horticulturist,  Wm.  O'Donnell.  The  cen- 
ter and  apex  of  the  pyramid  consisted  of  a 
beautiful  blue  gum  tree  at  least  twelve  feet 
high,  and  around  this  was  clustered  smaller 
trees  of  many  varieties,  mostly  of  evergreens, 
finally  coming  down  to  evergreens,  variegated, 
ornamental  and  flowering  plants,  finally  bor- 
dered with  a  wreath  of  Monterey  cypress  inter- 
woven with  a  choice  collection  of  high-colored 
cut  flowers,  making  as  a  whole  a  most  attrac- 
tive and  pleasing  feature. 

Immediately  behind  this,  L.  Sanders  has  a 
table  of  choice  flowering  plants,  evergreens  and 
ferns,  artfully  arranged  and  well  displayed, 
also  a  fine  collection  of  cut  flowers.  In  an 
adjoining  room  John  Rock,  the  nursery  man, 
has  a  table  of  tine  appearing  evergreens, 
flowers  and  pot  plants.  S.  J.  Hensley  also  ex- 
hibits a  number  of  the  flowers  of  the  magnolia 
grandi  flora,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
flowers,  also  branches  of  the  Java  coffee  tree, 
the  persimmon  and  other  rare  trees  and  plants. 
Fruits. 
On  either  side  of  these  tables  are  the  fruit  ta- 
bles well  loaded  with  fine  specimens  of  the 
standard  fruits  of  the  valleys,  including  apples, 
pears,  plums,  peaches,  grapes,  blackberries, 
and  several  kinds  of  nuts.     In  this  line  Capt. 


Pebles,  J.  Q.  A.  Ballou,  D.  M.  Harwood,  Dr. 
Smith,  O'Donnell  and  some  others  were  the 
principal  exhibitors.  The  exhibition  is  a  cred- 
itable one. 

Wines. 

C.  H.  Lafrank  has  a  fine  exhibition  of  a  va- 
riety of  wines — which  we  know  are  good — hav- 
ing tasted  them  at  his  house  some  months 
since.  O'Donnell  also  exhibits  some  wines, 
cider  and  brandy.  The  latter  gentleman  being 
a  Director  shows  nothing  in  competition. 

Vegetables. 

The  exhibition  of  vegetables  is  small  but  of 
good  quality.  People  seem  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  everybody  knows  we  can  raise  big  pump- 
kins, cabbages,  melons,  tomatoes,  etc.,  and  are 
careless  about  exhibiting. 

We  noticed  3  sacks  of  wheat,  the  only  grain 
we  saw  on  exhibition.  In  this  the  farmers  are 
certainly  at  fault.  Such  things  should  be  ex- 
hibited and  studied  by  themselves  and  for  the 
benefit  of  strangers. 

Mechanical. 

In  this  department  the  exhibition  is  very 
light.  D.  McKinzie  being  the  principal  exhib- 
tor.  He  makes  a  good  display  of  iron  and 
brass  castings  of  good  design  aud  finish ;  also 
some  agricultural  implements— among  which 
we  noticed  an  iron-framed  harrow,  the  frame 
being  cast  hollow  to  give  it  durability  and 
lightness  and  a  tule  cutting  plow. 

Sarwain  Tounar  exhibits  some  beautiful  rus- 
tic furniture  made  mostly  of  the  buckeye  wood, 
ornamented  in  a  very  artistic  style  with  shells 
and  bright  colored  stones,  highly  polished  and 
varnished.  They  will  do  we'll  for  arbors, 
porches  or  parlors,  and  we  see  them  in  many  of 
the  most  elegant  front  yards  about  the  city. 

Silk. 

Mons.  Sauffrignon  makes  a  beautiful  display 
of  cocoons  in  brush,  in  cases  and  silk  in  the 
reeled  state,  also  silkworm  eggs.  In  this  line 
lack  of  exhibition  of  the  late  Mr.  Prevost  is 
noticeable.  His  exhibition  was  always  an  at- 
tractive feature  of  their  Fair  and  generally  of 
the  other  fairs,  of  the  State. 

The  Fine  Arts. 

In  this  department  Messrs.  De  Long,  Combs 
&  Co.,  make  a  very  considerable  display  of 
marble  work — mantle,  headstones  and  medal- 
lions— also  several  plaster  busts.  The  work  on 
some  of  these  articles  is  exquisite,  showing 
good  taste  aud  execution. 

Mr.  Ward  shows  some  very  fine  photographs, 
plain  and  colored,  aud  oil  paintings. 

On  the  whole  the  exhibition  is  a  decided 
success,  doing  great  credit  to  the  management 
and  the  citizens  generally. 
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Taste  in  Household  Matters, 

In  an  article  entitled  the  Art  of  Beauty,  in  a 
late  number  of  the  St.  Paul's  Magazine,  we  find 
some  hints  and  suggestions  on  this  subject  so 
highly  interesting  and  withal  so  practical 
for  the  household,  and  so  common  sense  a 
character,  that  we  have  extracted  from  it  the 
most  striking  of  these,  and  believe  that  our 
readers,  of  the  fairer  sex  at  least,  will  find  them 
interesting  if  not  instructive.  Speaking  of  the 
decoration  of  rooms  the  writer  says: 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  pale,  glossy, 
or  white  papers  so  much  in  fashion  for  draw- 
ing rooms  and  boudoirs.  They  are  ruination 
to  any  material,  to  any  picture  hung  upon 
them,  to  any  complexion.  The  same  must  be 
urged  against  white  ceilings,  and  still  more 
against  white  carpets.  A  pale  carpet  not  only 
destroys  everything  in  the  room,  but  it  visibly 
decreases  the  size  of  the  room.  A  light  ceiling 
may  pass  unnoticed,  since  we  have  got  out  of  the 
habit  of  ever  looking  upwards  in  a  room,  owing 
firstly,  to  the  glare,  and  secondly  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  there  being  nothing  to  see;  but  a  light 
floor  cannot  be  forgotton.  It  foi-ces  itself  on 
your  attention  whichever  way  you  turn,  casts 
up  unpleasant  reflected  lights  upon  the  pol- 
ished legs  of  chairs,  and  destroys  the  colors  and 
forms  of  all  the  furniture  by  its  own  obti  usive- 
ness. 

A.  dark  crimson  wall,  especially  in  flock,  fine 
as  the  effect  is,  is  not  to  be  reornmended  for 
any  evening  room,  as  it  is  so  difficult  to  light. 
Scarlet  lights  well;  but  crimson  absorbs  light 
to  such  an  extent  that  hardly  any  amount  of 
candles,  lamps  and  gas-jets  are  able  to  make 
the  room  properly  clear.  I  can  only  tell  my 
readers  that  flock  paper  is  a  splendid  founda- 
tion for  a  painted  wall,  as  it  then  has  the  effect 
of  a  wall  stamped  or  indented,  and  not  papered. 
A  red  room  with  a  black  celling  starred  with 
dull  sea-green  or  yellow,  is  very  bright  and 
good.  Any  drawings,  or  pictures,  or  furniture 
against  scarlet  or  pale  red  walls,  are  wonder- 
fully set  off,  either  by  night  or  day.  A  room 
painted  with  murrey  color,  a  kind  of  white 
lilac,  warmed  up  with  amber  hangings,  may  also 
have  a  very  delicate  and  I"  aul  ifuj  i  ffeot. 

Let  me  also  warn  my  patient  readers  again  ll 
grained  painting.  This  is  a  very  odious  fash- 
ion, which  we  may  suppose  came  in  for  cheap- 
ness sake.  But  let  me  entreat  the  introduction 
r  (  real  woods ;  there  are  many  inexpensive 
ones,  and  the  markings  in  them  are  inexpressibly 


lovely.  Even  plain  deal  stained  with  some 
semi-transparent  varnish  (this  is  much  used  in 
ecclesiastical  decoration  nowadays)  is  a  very 
clean,  durable,  and  beautiful  ornament  for 
walls,  floors  and  ceilings. 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  about  carpets.  Pale 
ones  I  ignore.  But  the  pittern  and  the  colors 
even  of  the  dark  ones!  What  is  to  be  done  with  a 
room  whose  carpet  is  grass-green,  with  large 
red  spots  or  big  flowers  on  it?  What  is  to  be 
done  with  any  "cheerful"  patterned  carpet? 
Nothing — but  to  part  with  it  to  some  member 
of  that  tribe  whose  armorial  bearings  are  the 
Three  Hats.  Reader,  if  you  wish  to  buy  mod- 
ern carpets,  buy  some  moss  pattern,  or  some- 
thing very  dark  and  neat,  else  you  never  will 
make  your  drawing-room  other  than  a  grief  of 
heart  to  any  cultivated  person  who  may  come 
into  it. 

But  my  advice  on  the  whole  is — send  away 
all  your  carpets,  get  a  quantity  of  the  common 
rough  matting  for  your  rooms,  and  lay  on  it  at 
intervals  one  of  the  rugs  ma.de  by  the  Orientals. 
Turkish,  Moorish,  Indian  or  African  carpets, 
especially  the  antique  make,  will  never  fail  to 
look  right,  for  they  are  the  most  perfect  in 
color  and  design  that  can  be  procured. 

For  curtains  and  coverings  get  whatever  stuff 
you  like.  Chintz  or  velvet  is  always  good. 
In  patterns  be  wary.  Patterns  suitable  for  a 
hanging  are  not  always  suitable  for  a  chair 
seat.  For  instance,  to  be  sitting  on  a  bird  or 
butterfly  is  an  unpleasant  sensation;  a  vase  of 
flowers  on  a  curtain  is  absurd.  Italian  patterns 
are  usually'  debased.  Stout  boys  standing  up- 
on scarfs  attached  to  boughs  in  an  impossible 
manner — swans  perched  on  twigs  of  plants  that 
never  could  support  their  weight — butterflies 
rather  bigger  than  the  storks  beside  them — are 
bad,  because  ridiculous,  they  hurt  our  sense 
of  propriety,  and  worry  the  eye.  Choose  good 
patterns — common  sense  will  guide  you — aud 
let  your  hangings  be  equal  in  tone  with  that  of 
your  walls. 

And  now  I  will  close  with  a  few  rules,  for 
color,  which  I  think  will  be  found  equally  ap- 
plicable to  dress  and  to  furniture. 

Consider,  when  choosing  a  color  for  any  pur- 
pose, where  it  will  have  to  be  seen,  in  what 
quantity  and  in  what  substance.  If  you  are 
going  to  paint  a  ceiling  with  it,  choose  a  tint 
lighter  than  you  mean  it  to  appear;  for  a  ceil- 
ing  is  always  in  shade,  and  a  very  dark  color 
will  be  in  that  position  hardly  distinguishable 
from  black.  If  you  mean  to  veil  it  with  white, 
choose  a  brighter,  deeper  tint  than  that  of  the 
unveiled  trimmings  which  you  intend  for  it,  as 
it  will  otherwise  not  match  them.  If  for  dress 
or  furniture,  consider  the  material — a  yellow 
which  looks  gorgeous  in  satin  is  detesta- 
ble in  cloth  ;  a  pale  tint  which  in  flannel 
would  look  like  dirty  white,  may  in  a  rich  silk 
or  fine  cashmere  have  the  most  elegant  effect. 
Never  put  green  and  red  of  equal  intensity  in 
juxtaposition;  although  these  are  complimen- 
tary colors,  there  is  no  more  disagreeable  mix- 
ture. A  pale  dull  sea-green  goes  admirably 
with  a  rich  crimson  or  Indian  red;  a  pale  dull 
red  with  deep  green — but  they  must  always  be 
of  very  different  intensity  to  look  well  together, 
and  are  always  difficult  to  mingle  pleasantly. 
Turquoise,  the  antique  yellow-blue,  mixes  very 
sweetly  with  pale  green;  ultramarine,  being  a 
red  blue,  almost  like  in  the  shadows,  is  hor- 
rible with  green.  Pure  pale  yellow  is  a  very 
becoming  color,  and  will  harmonize  with  pur- 
ple; with  blue  the  contrast  is  too  coarse. 


Compote  of  Oranges. — First  pare  the  rind 
of  three  oranges  as  thin  as  possible,  and  cut 
each  paring  into  very  small  strips;  then  put  a 
large  handful  of  loaf  sugar  to  boil  with  a  small 
cupful  of  water.  When  the  syrup  boils  throw 
in  the  orange  peel,  aud  put  it  by  the  side  of  the 
fire  to  remain  hot,  but  not  boiling,  for  an  hour. 
Carefully  peel  the  above  three  oranges  and  three 
more,  leaving  not  a  vestige  of  the  white  rind  on 
them.  Cut  each  orange  in  about  eight  pieces  or 
move,  removing  the  pips  and  middle  pith  from 
each.  Put  all  the  pieces  in  a  dish,  aud  pour 
the  hot  syrup  over  them.  Serve  when  quite 
cold. 


Ice  Cream. — Poor  ice  cream  is  not  worth 
making.  To  a  gallon  of  cream  allow  two  pounds 
of  loaf  sugar.  The  flavoring  must  be  quite 
strong,  as  the  freezing  destroys  it  in  part.  If 
you  wish  to  give  a  strawberry  or  raspberry  fla- 
vor, add  sugar  to  the  berries,  wash  them,  and 
strain  the  juice.  A  quart  of  berries  will  flavor 
a  gallon  of  cream.  If  you  prefer  milk  to  cream, 
to  a  gallon  of  milk  allow  ten  eggs.  Boil  half 
the  milk;  beat  up  the  eggs;  turn  the  boiling 
milk  into  them,  stirring  them  all  the  time; 
strain  it.  and  then  add  cold  milk,  the  sugar, 
and  the  flavoring. 


To  Make  Lemon  Pie. — -Grate  the  rind  of  two 
lemons;  peel  off  the  white  skin;  chop  I  he  lemon 
up  fine;  add  two  cups  of  sugar;  beat  up  two 
eggs,  and  stir  it  all  together.  Roll  out  thin  a 
rich  paste,  line  a  tin  plate  with  it,  and  till  it, 
half-full  with  the  lemon;  then  roll  out  another 
thin  crust,  cover  it,  and  fill  up  the  plate  with 
the  lemon;  cover  it  with  a  rich  puff  paste,  and 
bake  twenty  minutes. 


To  (!i,kan  Furniture. — An  old  cabinet-maker 
says:  "The  best  preparation  for  cleaning  pio- 
iinr  frames  and  restoring  furniture,  especially 
that  which  is  somewhat  marred  or  scratched,  is 

a  mixture  of  three  puts  linseed  oil  and  one 
part  spirits  of  turpentine.  It  not  only  covers 
the  disfigured  surface,  but  restores  wood  to  its 
original  color,  and  leaves  a  lustre  upon  the  sur- 
face. Put  on  with  a  woolen  cloth,  and  when 
dry  rub  with  woolen." 
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[September  14,  1872. 


Agricultural   Lecture   before  the    Oak- 
land Farming,  Horticultural  and  Indus- 
trial Club. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  Friday  even- 
ing, Sept.  13th,  A.  F.  Montandon,  a  gardener, 
will  read  an  essay  on  raising  table  fruits.  All 
friends  of  industry  are  invited  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  this  society,  free. 

Heaviest  Locomotives. — The  Philadelphia 
and  Erie  Kailroad  claim  to  have  the  largest  lo- 
comotives in  the  United  Btetea,  They  have 
five  engines  runnning  on  that  road  weighing  44 
tons  each. 

A  Diagram  showing  the  highest,  lowest,  and 
medium  prices  in  the  wheat  market  even 
month  from  January.  1857,  to  August,  1872,  will 
be  published  in  nest  weeks'  Kcral  Pekss. 

On  File.— Mary  Mountain;  A.  O.  C;  W.  L. 
W.;  F.  M.  S. 

Great  thoughts  belong  only  and  truly  to 
him  whose  mind  can  hold  them.  No  matter 
who  first  put  them  in  Words,  if  tliey  come  to  a 
soul  and  till  it,  they  belong  to  it,  whether  they 
tl  iited  ou  the  voice  of  others,  or  on  the  wings 
of  silence  and  the  night. 
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DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

I  The  prices  (riven  below  are  those  for  entire  consignments 
from  first  hands,  unless  otherwise  specified.] 

San  Francisco,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  Sept.  12. 

FLOUR — The  interior  and  local  demand  is 
reported  good,  with  a  fair  inquiry  for  export. 
We  quote  prices  as  follows: 

Superfine,  §4.00@4.37%;  extra,  in  sacks,  of 
196  lbs.  $5 .37%@$5.50;  Oregon  brands,  §1.75 
(2j$5.25  in  sacks  of  l'JC  lbs. 

WHEAT — The  market  has  been  active  at 
advanced  rates  since  our  last  review;  eight  full 
cargoes  were  shipped  during  the  week.  The 
market  is  strong  in  spite  of  high  freights.  There 
are  eighteen  vessels  in  port  now,  whieh  are  to 
carry  away  wheat.  Sales  aggregate  80,000 
sacks  fair  to  choice,  at  $1.57%@$1.65.  The 
range  for  shipping  grades  is  $1.60(2  $1.65;  and 
choice  milling,  $1.55(3)1.65  per  luu  pounds. 
Coast  ranges  trom  $1.35  to  $1.50. 

The  latest  Liverpool  market  quotations  come 
through  at  12s.  10d.@13s.  per  cental. 

BAKLEY — Market  quiet.  Receipts  thus  far 
this  season  are  40,000  centals  in  excess  of  the 
same  time  last  year;  atals  have  been 

shipped  since  the  first  of  July.  Sales  embrace 
10,000  sacks.at  $1.10(2)1.15  for  new.  The  range 
at  close  is,  new  bay  1.12^(2)1.15;  coast  at  $1*05 
@$1.10. 

OATS — Market  is  rather  dull  on  account 
<>f  high  prices  and  the  abundance  of  cheap  bai- 
ley. Fair  and  choice  white  are  quoted  at  $1.65 
(aj,$1.7o;  inferior  and  dark  coast  $1.60@$1.60. 

CORN — None  in  first  hands;  jobbing  prices 
$1.75@1.85  per  100  lbs. 

CORNMEA.L— is  quotable  at  $2.00@$2.75 
•$  100  lbs.  from  the  mill. 

BUCKWHEAT— Is  quiet  at  SI. 75  per  100  lbs. 

RVTE— Is  quiet  at  $1.9J  per  100  lbs. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  §0(2)7.25  per  ton  for 
cargo  lots. 

BRAN — Has  advanced  to  S20  per  ton  from  the 
mill. 

MIDDLINGS— For  feed,  are  $25.00@$27.50 
per  ton  from  mills;  fine,  $30. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL— Is  selling  at  $30  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

HAY — Receipts  have  been  pretty  free  during 
the  week.  Choice  wheat  will  sell  at  §15.50  pel- 
ton;  quotable  at  close  at  $9@$15.50. 

HONEY— In  the  comb  is  selling  at  10@15; 
do.  strained,  12%@15c.  per  ft).  Best  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Diego  lS(»20c. 

POTATOES— There  nas  been  a  pretty  fair 
demand  this  week,  and  free  supplies. 
Sales  of  different  kinds  at  from  $1.50  to  $1.70. 
Halfmoon  Bay,  §1.70  per  100  lbs.;  Carolina, 
1.00(2>1.12%  per  100  fcs. 

ONIONS— Firm  at  $1.25(2)1.30  per  100  lbs. 

WOOL. — The  market  continues   dull.     Sales 
of  200,000   lbs.  at  llfelSc.  for  burry;  J 
for  good  and  20c.  for  extra.     Spring  is  neglected 
and  nominal   at  20@30c. 

TALLOW— Good  quality  of  Cal.  8®8%c. 

SEEDS— Flax  3c;  Canary,  4%c.  Mustard, 
l%(a;3c.  per  lb. 

PROVISIONS— California  Bacon  12%@l'c 
per  lb.;  Oregon,   13%(ajl4.;  Eastern  do.  12(2)13 
lor  clear  ami    l-l(o;15   for   sugar-cured    Break- 
fast; Cal.   Hams  14(2)15;    Eastern  do,    1 
California  Smoked  Beef,  13%@l±o.  per  lb. 

BEANS — The  following  are  jobbing  rates: 
Pea  $3.75;  Small  White  $3.75  ;  Small  Butter, 
$3.25;  large   $3.75. 

NITS— California  Almonds,  8@10c.  for. 
hard  and  18(«j25  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  u'c 
Pecan,  20e  '■$>  lb.;  Hickory,  12c;  Brazil,  15c; 
Chili  Walnuts,  15c;  French  Almonds,  25  (uj 
30c;  Princess  Almonds,  35(tj40c;  Cocoauuts, 
§7.00  per  100. 

FRESH  MEAT— We  quote  slaughterer's  rates 
as   follows: — 

BEEF — American,  1st  quality,  7(2)8%  "§>  Jt>. 
do.  2d  quality  6(3)7$  Jb.;  do.  3d  do.  3i^,5c 

VEAL — Quotable  at  7(^  lOo. 

LA11B— 8(aj0c 

MUTTON— Quiet  at  7c  "&  ft). 

PORK — Undressed   grain-fed   is  quotable  at 
1  .  c.   dressed,  grain-fed,  SfeOc    per  lb. 

POULTRY— Live  Turkeys,  18@20e.  »  lb.; 
dressed,  22@23c.   per   lb.;    Hens  $7.50<a*8.00; 


Roosters,  $5.60(2)6.00  per  dozen  ;  Spring 
Chickens,  $3.75@4.00  ;  Ducks,  tame,  $7.00@ 
$8.00  per  do/.;  Get  se,$12(2  15  \)  dozen, 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— Fresh  California  But- 
ter,    common    to  good     in     rolls,    is     steady 
15c,  per  ft),     New  firkin  is  quotable  at 
25@30c;  pickled,    3*2%(2)35c;  Eastern    firkin 

OnKKsK-New  California,  10@15c;  Eastern 
160.  ';>    to. 

Egos — California  fresh,  are  50c,  Eastern, 
27%@32%e.  perdoz. 

LABJD — California  12(2 13;  Oregon,  none 
in  market.  Eastern  in  cases  13@13%o.;  do 
in  tcs.  ll%@12c.;  in  kegs,  12@12%c.  per  ft). 

HIDES — Sales  for  the  week  emprise  1,540 
Cal.  dry  at  17(2, 17J^C,  and  1,470  salt,  d  at  8@9. 
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GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Stocks 
are  in  good  supply  and  prices  nuchal 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING— Prices  are  as  fol- 
lows: Standard  Wheat  bags  are  jobbing  at  19 
for  hand  sewed,  and  18c.  for  machine 
sewed;  Flour  sacks  9@9%c.  for  <jrs.  and 
for  hlfs.  Standard  (lunnies  are 
jobbing  at  19@20c;  Wool  70@75c.  Barley 
.sacks  l'.ij  j;Hessians,-U)-incho;oods,  - 
per  yard. 

BUILDING  AXD  FENCING  MATERIALS- 
The  demand  for  lumber  in  the  interior  is  good 
and  the  export  trade  is  light  owing  to  scarcity  of 
tonnage  and  high  fn  i_;hts.  Dealers  pay  for 
cargoes  of  Oregon  as  follows:  Rough  $16(a  18; 
do  surfaced  at  f 28(2)30;  Spruce  .- 
Wholesale  rates  for  various  descriptions  are 
as  follows:  Laths  at  $3.50;  Sugar  Pine  $35 
Hi  III;    Cedar  $35(j 

Following  are  tne  cargo  prices  established  by 

iwood  Lumber  Dealers'  Association: 

Rough,  ft  M |20  00 

Rough  refuse,  ft  M iu  00 

Rough  elear,  '-,<  M aj  BO 

Rough  clc  ar  refuse,  t*  M 23  ,">u 

Rustic,  -/  .M M  00 

Rustic  refuse,  <li  M 34  00 

Burtaoed,  jt  M 82  60 

i  refuse,  5*  M 22  r>o 

Flooring,  f)  M 30  00 

Flooring  refuse,  \<  Xi 

Beaded  Ooorlng,  V  M ^'-  M 

Beaded  flooring  refuse,  %i  M 22  ,r," 

Half-lncb  siding,  $  M 22  50 

Half-inch  Biding  r.  fuse,  f)  M ■ 16  00 

Half-inch  Burfaced,  t*  M 'JJ  00 

Half-lncb  f  .•  il 18  00 

HaK-incb  Battens,  V  M 22  60 

Pickets,  rough,  "t»  M 14  on 

Pickets,  rough,  pointed,  V  M 10  00 

Piektts,  fancy,  tiointed,  V  ">l 26  00 

vt  il J  ou 

The  new  scale  of  retail  prices  adopted  by-  the 
Lumber  Dealers'  Exchange  is  as  follows: 
Puget  Bound  Puie — 

.«  M $25  00 

Flooring  ami  Stepping,  V  M 87  60 

HooriDK,  narrow 40  00 

ad  quality,  j4  M. 80  00 

Laths,  ft  M, o  60 

Furring,  V  lineal  foot lo 

ktedwood — 

Rough,  V  il 2S  00 

Rough  refuse,  j*  M 20  00 

Bough  Pickets,  fl   il 18  00 

Rough  Pickets,  pointed,  V  M 20  00 

Fancy  Piek.  la,  \i  M an  co 

Siding,  fl  il 27  60 

Tungued  and  Qrooyed,  surfaced,  v*  it 40  00 

Do  do  ,1  il 27  .'ill 

HaU-lnob  surlaced,  t»  M 10  00 

Rustic  -.'  il 1.  60 

B  lineal  foot lc 

3  60 

Sugar  Pine  in  jobbing  at  S50@60  tor  clear  ■ 

becund  qualliy. 

COFFEE— Costa  Rica  20VsC;  Guatemala  18c 
Java      23c;      Manilla,     18%;      Rio    19 
Ground  Coffee  in  cases  3Uc;  Chiccory,  \'iyt. 

SPICES— ARspice  1 1  >ves  1%  i7c 

Cassia 35( •<  3ijc.     Nntmi  1.10.    Wholi 

Pepper  20o.  GronndSpioes-  -Allspice  $1.00  ty 
doz.;  Cassia  (1.50;  Cloves  $1.12J4;  Mustard 
81.50;  Ginger  and  Pepper,  each  $1.00(2)1.12  ~i>j 
doz.;  Mace  ^l.OU  \),  to. ;  Ginger  15c  f);  to. 

FISH — We  quote  Pacific  Dry  Cod  In  bun- 
dles at  4%0.@5%,  Salmon  in  bbl's.  $5.01 
hf  do,  $3..jU(a4.Uu;  Case  Salmon,  S3.IM)  for  2%- 
tt>.  cans,  $2.00  for  2- to.  cans,  and  $2.00  for  1- 
II  .cans;  Pickled  Cod,$4.50  in  hf  bbls  and  $8  in 
bbls;    Puget   Sound  Smoked  Herring,  6 
per   box;  Mackerel,  Ko.  1  hf  bbls,  f 
extra,  $9.50(2  10.110;  in  kits  No.  1  $1.76 
do  No.  2,$1.50@  l.i;2%. 

NAILS — Quotable  at: 

PAPER — California  Straw  Wrapping,  sells  at 
$1.40,  Eastern  $1.50(2)1.75^  ream.  Manilla 
■i1:,  for  California  made,  and  15c.  for 
Eastern  made. 

PAINTS— Standard  White  Lead  10(a»12%c; 
Whitening,  2%c;  Chalk  2J£o.;  Paris  White  3c; 
Ochre,  3J^c;  Venetian  Red,  3c;  Red  lead, 
ll^c;  Litharge,  lie.  fi  to.  , 


RICE— Sales  of  China  No.  1  atG^OG^'c.  and 
No.  2 at  6@6)^c.  ^  lb;  Siam.quotable  at  ^%(Sj, 
6%c  in    mats;  Hawaiian,  10(otl0}^c  per  to. 

SOAP  —  The  prices  for  local  brands  are  5@ 
10c,  and  Castile,  I2@12>ic^  to. 

SUGAR— We  quote  Cal.  Cube  at  133ic;  Cir- 
cle A  Crushed,  13c,  and  Granulated  12%c; 
Golden  C.  llc;EstraGoldenC.  11  %c; Hawaiian 

C.  as  extremes  ^    ft). 

SYRUP— Prines  may  be  given  as  follows: 
47%C  in  bbls,  ,")0c  inhf  bbls,  and  5oc  in  1 

SALT — California     Day     sells    at    * 
Carmen  Island,  in  bulk,  $14(2)15;  Fine   Liver- 
pool, $23.50  $  ton  ;  coarse,  $18(S  19. 

TEA — We  quote  as  follows  for  bulk  d 
tions:  Amoys  — ■  Common  to  fair,  30(w, 
4'ic;  superior  to  fine,  55@65c;  extra 
tine,  75@85c  Foochows — Common  to  fair, 
.;  superior  to  line,  50(2)60c.;  extra  fine, 
75o.  Soncliong  and  Congou — Common  lo  fair, 
.;  superior  to  fine,  50@60c.:  extra  line, 
7De.  Japans — Common  to  fair,  30(2)35o. ;  su- 
perior  to  tine,  40(2)45o.;  extra  tine  to  finest,  05 
(fi75c.  %*  to. 
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Diagram  showing  the  average  prices  of  wheat 
from  Jan.  1,  1857,  to  July  31,  1872. 


I860... 

186»... 

18W.. 
1869.. 
1870.. 


\i  ISO  :l  1111 

1   Til  1.65 

^  1   Til 
.SO  I  .^1 

.   96  i   S5 

,   75  I   R0 

90  1  87 

ileo  .... 


:;  1111 ::  1 
1  Til  1  1 

I    Jll  I   ' 

1.85  I .! 
2.10  .' 


1  till  1 

I  32  1 

I  nil  3 

J  mi  J 

I  Ml  I 

1  ei  1 

1  mi  2 


Receipts  at  this  port  of  Wheat  and  Flour, 
with  the  totals  in  Wheat  and  their  values, 
each  wheat  harvest  year  from  July,  1855, 
to  July,  1872. 


1'IAJUK. 

Willi  AT. 

nil  ll 

YEAR. 

'.   \  1  1   1 

Denials. 

WHBAT. 

is:,:,  *, 

•1,673,413 

.1-.1J1 

l,<72,323 

ill   HIT 

■l.U'M.iM 

113.77-1 

(1  180,723 

r,H8o,9ia 

3  ;,i3,(Hi7 

1,361,218 

■i  109,680 

3.785,117 

656,157 

2,624.628 

291.698 

1*.''JH 

4,904,285 

5.501,042 

220,815 

in  201.1136 

lsTl-72 

1*9,163 

2,793,111 

■   141, Ml 

*93.63ti,  31 

The  Evangel,  Office,  414  Clay  street.  Ban  Fran- 
cisco. Terms,  t*  per  year,  in  advance. 
io  the  oryim  ot  the  Baptist  denomination  for  the  Paciiic 
intones.  All  efforts  on  the  part  ol 
brethren  and  friends  to  extend  its  circulation  will  lie 
gratefully  appreciated.  W,  for  one  year's  subscription, 
Will  be  received  from  now  nubscriberB,  strictly  in  ad- 
vance. Address  "  Evangel,  ban  Francisco,  Cal." 
Sample  copies  furnished  free.  4v3-lambptf 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 


Thuksday  Noon,  Sept.  12,  1872. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

50    9    55     Flour  ska,  or....  9',@  10M 

S              do  Illf 15    ^  17)» 

18    ®    28      Potato  G'yBagB.  20    %  21 

20    d    Ml         .Second-hnii  do  12    (0  16 

45    <s    6.'.      Deer  Skiua.V  t>.  li    M  22 

(iS    20      Sheep  akB,  wl  on  50    <4  75 

Sheep  ska.  plain.  13 

!:      '•    at  skins. eaeh-  36     M  50 

On  OaL  Hides. .  W(a  19 

20    &             Salted        do -(d)  9H 

II    g    30     Dry  Mex.  Hides  " 
"eacbes.  dried,  •    L'll    {a)    30      Salted        do 


Butter,  Cal  fr.  1 
do  Oreeon,  lb. 

Honey,  "«*  tb 18 

.    Y  B> 20 

BgVS,  per  doz...    4.', 

Mid,  (il IS 

Exjsos  or.         Sb.  1  0C 
Urown.do.t^  B,      9 

Beet,  do 

Sugar,  Map.  It). 

Plums,  dried,  R 


Wool  Sacks,  new 

SeeomUhiei 
Wheat-sks,  22x^6    15 


17HS 


i.'odrish,  dry,  lb. 
Live  Oak  Wood. 
Tallow 6K(a> 


PRODUCE.    ETC. 


Flour,ex.flV)l)l..l',  mi 
Superfine,  do  -S  en 
Corn  M.al.HM)  rh.3  00    (*3  50 
Wheat, ','  inn  D>sJ  in    '•■  J  hi 
Oata,  %t  loo  lbs. . .  1  60    ®1  75 


Barley,  ewt 1  50     @1  65 

owt I  M 

Dry  Lima  Beam  V  tt>         8 
Hay.  ~$  ton 

U  t*;ctl  ..1  50e 


FRUITS,    VEl.l.iABLES,    ETC. 


—  m  — 

10    (01      5 

15    ©    37  ■ 

(!vl  00 
(»     15 


Celerj-.^doz.... 

Cucuml" 

Hdosbon    '.ii 


Dried  Herba,  b'h 

(iarlics 

Oroen  Peas,  *  lb 
,doz. 


A.prleots,  tt> 

Pine  Applt  b.  +. .. 

-   t^doz. . 

l.'.inteleups 

Watermelons . .. 
t'al.  Walnats.  He 
Cranberries,  f*  g 
Btrawbei  ties,  lb        i 
• 

rries,  O.Ti  VJ 
Gooseberries*  — 

-.  t*  tt>,. .      —    (g)  — 

Oranges, ^A  d.,/..  50  (<o  75 
Lemons,  V  doz.  1  00  ($150 
Limes,  per  1W... i  00    Mi 

KiKs   Iresh,  V  »>.     10    g  15 

Asparagus,  wU.*    —    (a,  — 

artichokes,  doz.    50    (at  — 

I'a  ^in'ta,  "      J    (to  5 

Beets,  V  doz a*  25 

is,New1jlft  2    (u>  3)4 
.■a,  sueet,* 
i.  V  doz.l  M 
Caulillower,  +  . .        I   . 
Cabbage, 1*  doz.. 1  t<i 

Carrots,  tl  doz...     15    (ol  25 

POULTRY.    CAME.   FISH.  MEATS,   ETC. 


.',    1 1  03 
-    19     15 


Green  Coin 
Lettuce,  p  do/. 
Mushrooms,  r*  lb 
Horseradish/Mb 
Ukra,  dried.  f\  lb    50 
Pumpkins.  %  lb.      3 
Parsnips,  tbnebs    20 

Parsley 

Pickles, ¥  gal... 
Rhubarb, 

.    *    I'UIIS 

Summer  Squash      3 
Marrowfat,  do. 
Hubbard,  do.. 

Dry    L.ma.  shl...       6 

Spinagei  '&  bskt.    25 
nil     12 

Turnips,  fi  doz. , 


*    (3>  6 

15    g  2» 

12    (3)  25 

(*  20 


(31  4 

B 

a  u 

SO    (u.1  10 


Igl    25 


Chickens,  apiece    75  @1  00 

Turkeys.   >  tt>.-       30  lg)    35 

Ducks,  wild,  %*  P  (g) 

Tame,  do 1  00  (Oil  25 

Teal,  ¥  doz —  w    — 

.  H  ild,  pair  |gt 
Tame,  ft  pair. .3  on 

..     M  Igil  25 

sni;*,  V  doz  ...  (gl 

-a, do lo, 

Suails,  ft  doz  ...  (U) 

do' 00  tu.3  50 

Wild,  .1 -  00 

Hares,   each    ...    —  (g)    — 

Rabbits,  tame*.    2i  (a)    75 
Wild,  do, «  dz.1 

Beef,  tend,   p  It, .      li     lg)     20 
•  ,1,  ft  lb..     10    |gi    12 
Bmoked,V  lb  .    " 
Pork,  rib, 
Chops,  do,  ft  lb 

li. 

Outlet,  do 

Mutton    chops,* 

•  fr 

Lamb,  ^  lb 

Tongues. 


5    (g) 


10 
10 
10 

25 

12', 

10 


Tougues,  pig,  ea 

■    il..  ft  lb 

i  rregon,  do 

Hams.  Oal,  ft  lb. 

llama,  Cross'  a  c    —    (gi    25 


IS    (<a  18 

10     «  15 
15    (s» 

15  (s«  20 
5  K 

12     w  20 

(»  12  ( 

16  (gl  18 


Choice  Diheld  —  @  20 

Whittaker's  . .  —  b>  20 

Johnson's  Or..  —  (gl  25 

Klouuder,  ft  lb...  (<,  25 

Salmon,  ft  lb 6  ($  8 

Smoked,  new,*     6    ig>     s 

Ho.         6     lg)     — 

Rook  Cod.  r'  '•'• 

Perch,  s  water.  '* 

Fresh  water, lb  —  (a, 
Lake  ljlg.  'front*  —  '.-. 
Smelts, ,aige  ftlb 

Small  l 
Silver  Smelts... 
Soles,  ft  lb. 
Herring,   CreSD.. 

Sm 'kd.  jK-r  .00      — 
Tomco 

Terrapin,  ft  doz.4  DO 
p'k,ea 

I'n-sli,  as     ..., 

,.  ft  tb...     — 

Halibut — 

Sturgeon,  ft  tb..      4    (a      5 
-.  ft  100...  1  on 

Cheap,  ft  doz..l  .V) 
Turbol 30    (g>     35 


,.  1  ... 

.... 


«4    10 

M 


Jrabs  ft  doz. 


shrimps 
Pravt  ns. . 

aardiucs 


.1    IH       ,.; 
- 


33 


'  Per  lb.    t  Per  dozen.    *)  Per  gallon. 

San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 

raicas  roa  ixvoicbf. 

lobbing  price*  rule  from  t«n  tojift'en  per  cent,  hiyhtr  than  tne 
following  quotation*. 

Thcksdat,  Bept,  13,  U7t 

IBOS.— 
Scotch   Pig  Iron.ftton 

Wii it,.  Pig.  ft  ton 

i  Bar,  bad  assortment,  ft  lb. . . 
Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  ft  lb. . 
Boiler,  No.  I  to  I 

Hate,  Mo.   ■'.  to  0. 


..Iff)  00  (<5  oh  00 
. .  50  00  (g)  55  00 
..  -  Ol-jlgl  -  5 
. .  —  05  (gl  —  5 
. .  —  05S(gl  —  06 
..  —  (X.1..  a,  —  II" 


,.,.  10  to  13 ...   .   —  OT1.  gl 

Sheet.  No.  14  to  20 —  OT.'jg) 

Sheet,  No.  24  to  2T —  *    m 

Horse  Shoes 8  00     lg, 

Nail  Rod 1« 

Norway  Iron s 

Kollcd  Iron 5 

Giber  irons  for  Blacksmiths,  Miners,  otc.         5: - gi         n\ 
I  ie  — 

SI. .'utliing,  ft  tb —  40    (g  —  45 

Sheathing,  Vellow- —  28    <ai  —  30 

Sheathing,  Old  V«llow —  12    fy  —  12'» 


Compositiuu  .Naiis 

Composition  Bolts —  28 

ri!<  Pl^vn  s.- 
Plates.  (  liarcoal,  IXft  box 17  50 

.III  harcoal   15  50 

Rooting  Plates  15  50 

Bancs  Tin,  slabs,  ft  lb —  50 

Stki:i.. —English  Cast,  ft  lb —  18 

Drill Is. 

Bar  la 

Plough  Points 375 


Russia  Iter  mould  boards). 

VVR'kSII.Vl.K.— ft  tti 

I'ig.ft  tb 

Sheet 

Pipe 

Bar 

Zn-C.-Sn.sets,  ft  lb 

BoKAX.— Helmed 

Borax,  crude 


12S 

—  85 
--05-V 

—  10 

—  9 
..  Mkj 

—  28 

—  5 


16  — 

—  65 

—  211 
20 
20 

4  00 
15 

-Oh 

—  10 

-  n 

-  ii'> 

—  30 


Leather  Market  Report. 

[Corrected  weekly  by  Dolliver  &  Bro.,  No.  109  Post  «t.) 
San  Fbancisco,  Thursday.  Sept.  12,  1-T2 

Rolf:  Lkatheb.— The  Eastern  market  is  higher,  and  tome 
tanners  have  advanced  li.eir  prices  here.  We  quote  as 
b  low: 

City  Tanned  Leather,  ft  lb 26®29 

Santa  Cruz  Leather,  ft  lb 20UJ.29 

•  ouulry  Leather,  ft  D) 

Stockton  Leal  her,  ft  lb 

1  r,  n.i.  skins  c.iiiiinue  tinu.    All  California  skins  are 

sc  i )  OS  and  brills'  full  pi  ices. 

Jodot, 8  Kil  ,  iMrdoz  »«0  00fd) 

Jodot,  11  to  l9Kil.,pardol 68  OOigi  88  00 

Jodot,  second  choice,  11  to  15  Kil.  ft  doz. 5t>  00io>  75  00 

Lemoine.  16  to  18  Kil  ,  ft  doz  75  01 

Levin.  12  and  13  Kil.,  perdoz 68  OOlgl  70  0V 

Coruelliau,  IS  to  111  Kil.,  per  doz 63  «i|gi  65  to 

i  lornellian.  12  to  14  Kil.,  perdoz 60  e 

Ogerau  Cal  f,  ft  doz 54  OOig) 

Si u. on.  Is  Kil. , ft  doz   65  Ml 

Simon. '20  Kil.  ft  doz 68  00 

Simon.  21  Kil.  ft  doz 72  00 

Hubert  Calf,  7  and  8  Kil 35  00®  40  00 

French  Kips,  ft  lb 1  ■  ol>     130 

California  Kip,  ft  doz hOOOto&OOO 

French  Shi  •■\;  arl  colors,  ft  doz 15  mi 

•  alf  for  Backs.ft  lb   II 

-ns  for  Topping,  all  colors,  ft  doz •  «),'.  13  00 

Sheep  Roans  for  Linings,*  doz  .5  hv'at  lo  50 

California  ttussstt  Sheep  Linings 1  . 

Best.  Jodot  Ca  i  Boot  Legs,  ft  pair 

Good  French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  ft  pair 4  Vxg)    5  00 

Freneli  Call  Boot  Legs,  ft  pair 

Harness  Leather,  ft  tb 30(4)    J7S 

Fair  Bridle  Leather,  ft  doz 48  1' 

Skirting  Leather,  ft  lb 34 


loot 

Wax  Side  Leather.  &  foot. 


\f,u 


Send  us  Communications.— They  will  be  re 
li  you  have  not  time  or  till 
write  finished  articles,  send  us  facts  brief  and  plain. 
We  will  take  care  o(  them.  Remember  that  writers  im- 
prove thciu6elveB  with  others  by  use  of  the  pen.  Offi- 
cers of  societies,  clubs  and  meetings,  please  report 
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Our  Wheat  Product. 

Receipts  at  San  Francisco  and  Exports  for  a 
Period  of  Seventeen  Years,  Beginning  July, 
1855,  and  Ending  July,  1872. 

Fumed  as  one  of  the  grand  wheat-producing  re- 
gions of  the  world,  it  was  not  till  some  years 
after  the  settlement  of  the  State,  that  its  people 
began  to  appreciate1  their  great  agricultural  re- 
sources, and  to  find  that  in  them  they  possess- 
ed something  even  more  important  to 
her  future  welfare,  than  her  mines  of  the 
precious  metals,  great  and  apparently  in- 
exhaustible as  they  then  seemed  to  be.     We 

Imported  Flour  and  Wheat 
From  various  places,  but  principally  from  the 
East.as  late  as  185G-57,  strange  as  that  fact  may 
now  seem  to  be.  In  1853  we  imported  299,- 
597  bbls.  of  flour  and  199,143  centals  of  wheat, 
and  in  1854,  150,420  bbls.  of  flour  and  G7.349 
centals  of  wheat.  Of  course  the  first  American 
settlers  thought  only  of  gold,  and  their  heads 
run  wild  on  the  subject  of  rich  and  inexhausti- 
ble placers,  so  that  they  had  little  time  and 
less  inclination  to  think  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  Hence  importers  made  fortunes.  By 
and  by,  thinking  men  saw  that  more  was  to  be 
made  by  supplying  the  wants  of  the  miners 
than  even  by  mining  itself,  and  from  1850  to 
1857,  our  wheat  product  increased  rapidly  in 
amount  till  in  the  latter  year  we  had  practically 
ceased  importing.    Our 

Receipts  of  Wheat  and  Flour  in  this  City 
From  1st  of  July,  1855,  to  1st  of  July,  1872, 
have  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  2,148,135 
barrels  of  the  former,  and  40,917,783  centals 
of  the  latter — equivalent  to  47,302,188  centals 
of  wheat.  The  value  in  wheat  of  this  has  been 
equal  to  ninety-three  million,  six  hundred  and 
thirty-six  thousand,  and  thirty-one  dollars. 
The  total  production  of  the  State  for  the  same 
time  is  probably  about  50  per  cent,  more,  and 
the  probable  total  value  of  the  wheat  crop  of 
California  for  that  period  approximates  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars.  As 
may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  table  the 
receipts  both  of  wheat  and  flour  have,  despite 
the  interruptions  occasioned  by  droughts,  been 
steadily  increasing  for  the  last  seventeen  years. 
Those  of  wheat  which  were  463,672  centals  in 
1855-56, decreased  owing  to  unfavorable  seasons 
to  about  half  that  quantity  in  1857-58,  but 
doubled  the  amount  in  1859-60  and  more  than 
quadrupled  it  in  the  succeeding  year.  Then 
owing  to  a  succession  of  medium  and  unfavor- 
able years  and  to  the  preceeding  eighteen 
month's  drought  it  decreased  to  the  amount 
nearly  of  1855-56,  in  1864-65.  Next  year  it 
recovered  and  the  succeeding  one  the  amount 
was  double  that  of  any  former  year,  and  in 
1869-70  it  equalled  three  times  the  amount  of 
1865-66.  Three  bad  years  unfavorably  affected 
i  t  again  till  last  year  the  amount  received  did 
not  exceed  much  that  of  1860-61.  This  year, 
however,  the  receipts  will  exceed  by  one-third 
to  one-half  that  of  any  other  and  will  be  at  least 
eighteen  fold  that  of  1855-56.  Besides  receipts 
from  Californian  sources,  our  stocks  of  both 
wheat  and  flour  have  been  largely  supple- 
mented from  Oregon.  In  the  matter  of  flour 
especially  we  have  received  more  in  some 
years  from  Oregon  than  Californian  sources. 
Our 

Total  Exports 
Of  wheat  and  flour  reduced  to  a  wheat  basis 
have,  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  from  July, 
1855,  to  July,  1872,  amounted  to  37,559,G27 
centals,  or  over  two-thirds  of  the  receipts  at 
this  port.  The  value  of  this  has  been  about 
$70,775,426.  The  wheat  exports  have  amount- 
ed to  27,608,609  centals,  and  the  flour  to  3,317,- 
206  barrels.  From  the  tables  it  would  appear 
that  during  several  years  we  exported  more 
flour  from  this  city  than  we  received.  This  is 
owing  to  exports  of  Oregon  flour  being  mixed 
up  with  those  of  California,  and  to  the  fact  that 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  wheat  received 
has  been  manufactured  into  flour  for  exporta- 
tion. Our  exports  of  wheat  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence in  1855-56.  That  year  we  exported  8,- 
815  centals,  a  very  small  amountwhen  it  is  con- 
sided  that  estimating  as  nearly  as  possible 
We  Will  Export  a  Thousand  Times  the  Quantity 
This  year.  In  1856-57,  the  quantity  was  more 
than  doubled,  but  it  went  down  to  3,801  centals 
next  year,  and  the  one  following  to  123  centals. 
The  drought  being  at  an  end  and  a  bountiful 
harvest  having  blessed  the  land.itrose  next  year 
to  381,769  centals,  or  seventeen  fold  that  of  any 
previous  year.  Next  year  this  amount  was  quin- 
tupled, but  the  following  year  the  export  was 
only   one-half     the   quantity.       Increasing    to 


1,043,752  centals  in  1862-63,  and  a  little  more 
the  following  year,  it  fell  to  25,347  centals  in 
18G4-5.  Next  year  the  export  was  forty  fold 
this  amount,  and  it  steadily  increased  till  in 
1869-70,  we  exported  4,863,880  centals,  the 
largest  quantity  ever  exported  up  to  July  1872. 
Bad  harvests  decreased  this  quantity  to  1,404,- 
464  last  year;  but 

This  Year 
It  is  variously  estimated  in  round  numbers  at 
from  8,000,000  14,000,000  according  to  the 
varying  estimates  of  the  crop.  These  figures, 
however,  include  all  wheat  available  for  export 
as  wheat  or  flour,  but  the  lowest  estimate  ex- 
ceeds by  fifty  per  cent,  the  largest  export  of  any 
previous  year,  while  the  highest  is  almost  three 
fold.  Flour  exports  exhibit  nearly  the  same 
fluctuations  of  wheat  though  in  a  less  marked 
degree.  We  exported  a  very  large  amount  of 
flour  when  we  exported  but  little  wheat,  our 
principal  market  being  Australia. 

The  Countries  Taking  our  Wheat 
Have  been  principally  Great  Britain,  the  East, 
Australia,  China  and  British  Columbia.  The 
table  given  of  the  exports  to  various  countries 
does  not  represent  th  ;  exports  for  harvest  years 
but  for  current  years.  From  it,  it  may  be  seen 
that  on  the  whole  Great  Britain  has  been  our 
best  customer,  taking  from  January,  1859,  to 
July,  1872,  not  less  than  21,407,417  centals. 
The  East  comes  next  with  2,548,960  centals, 
and  Australia  follows  with  1,455,669  centals.  In 
1859  we  exported  principally  to  Australia,  to 
East  China  and  Peru.  Australia  being  our 
best  customer.  We  continued  to  send 
large  quantities  thither  till  1869,  since 
when  the  export  in  that  direction  has 
almost  ceased.  The  reason  is  that  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales  now  grow  their  own  wheat. 
But  a  market  will  open  up  in  New  Zealand  and 
Queensland  to  compensate  us  for  this.  We  ex- 
ported to  New  Zealand  60,116  centals  in  1868; 
in  1869,  43,675  centals.  Exports  to  the  East 
have  practically  ceased  since  1870.  There  were 
exports  thither  during  the  three  years  follow- 
ing 1862,  and  practically  none  till  1866,  when 
we  exported  to  New  York  and  Boston,  nearly 
one-half  of  the  whole  quantity  sent  there  for 
thirteen  years.  Exports  to  China  have  prac- 
tically ceased  since  I860.  Japan  has  never 
taken  much,  yet  Japan  and  China  with  Gnat 
Britain,  must  be  our  principal  customers  in  the 
coming  years.  France  and  Spain  have  taken 
a  cargo  now  and  then,  but  France  herself  ex- 
ports wheat  this  year.  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve the  fluctuation  in 

Prices 
For  the  last  sixteen  years.  Taking  highest 
prices  obtained  for  milling  wheat  we  begin  with 
$4.87%  in  February,  1857.  Ihis  fell  to  $3  in 
July  of  the  same  year.  Febiuary,  1858,  it  rose 
to  $6.75,  the  highest  ever  attained,  but  it  fell 
rapidly  from  that  figure  to  $2.87%  in  Decem- 
ber, of  the  some  year.  During  1859  it  contin- 
ued to  fall  till  the  highest  price  obtaineeT  in 
December  was  $1.75.  It  rose  to  $2.93  in  Jan- 
uary, 1862,  and  in  1861-65  it  reached  $4.25  in 
October,  of  the  former  year,  anel  $5.30  in  Feb- 
ruary, of  the  latter.  It  fell  to  $1.60  in  August, 
1866,  and  rose  to  $2.82%  in  September,  of  last 
year.  It  has  steadily  fallen  this  year  till  $1.55 
was  the  highest  price  obtainable  many  clays  dur- 
ing the  month.  The  lowest  price  ever  paid 
was  $1  for  distillery  wheat,  in  November,  I860, 
The  highest  prices  obtained  have  been  in  1858 
and  1865,  and  the  lowest  in  1860  and  1870.  The 
average  price  of  wheat  since  July,  1855,  has 
been  $1.91%,  nearly.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  average  prices  since  1859: 
1859 $2  17  I  18(10 $1  16 
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Horticultural    Society's  Fair. 

This  week  closes  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Fair  in  this  city  for  the  season.  It  has  been  a 
success,  in  all  that  pertains  to  a  magnificent 
Floral  display,  and  we  believe  the  same  can  be 
said  of  it  financially. 

Its  management  has  been  a  credit  to  the 
judgment  and  good  taste  of  those  having  it  in 
charge,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  contribu- 
ted to  the  happiness  of  thousands  who  have 
daily  and  nightly  thronged  the  beautifully  dec- 
orated hall  of  exhibition. 

The  return  of  spring-time  we  hope  will  bring 
a  renewal  of  the  Society's  efforts  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  Floriculture  and  Horticul- 
ture of  the  State,  and  we  hope  too,  that  our 
citizens  will  be  even  more  ready  than  ever  be- 
fore to  extend  it  their  patronage. 


Cotton  of  1872. 

We  have  further  information  in  regard  to  the 
Merced  cotton  crop.  Mr.  Byron  Purinton  of 
Plainsburg,  writes  to  Dr.  W.  L.  Twichell  of 
this  city,  in  substance  as  follows :— The  cotton 
of  which  I  sent  you  a  sample  was  raised  on  the 
Hegleton  ranch  by  Henry  McClure,  from  a  held 
of  25  acres;  there  are  75  acres  in  all  on  this 
ranch,  and  it  is  all  equal  to  the  sample  I  sent 
you;  very  many  of  the  stalks  have  a  hundred 
bolls  each  and  upward. 

It  has  been  grown  entirely  without  irriga- 
tion, and  without  any  extraordinary  pains  taken 
with  its  cultivation.  It  seems  to  make  the  best 
stand  in  the  sandy  loam  or  sedimentary  soil, 
well  pulverized  and  of  a  nature  that  will  not 
crust  or  bake,  as  the  plant  is  rather  delicate  at 
first.  Should  be  planted  early  in  May  or  im- 
mediately after  the  late  spring  rains.  There 
is  now  every  appearance  of   an  excellent  yield. 

Temperature  at  San  Rafael. 

From  the  weather  record  of  three  daily  ob- 
servations at  the  Tamalpais  House,  we  con- 
dense the  following 

Notes  of  Temperature. 

9  a.  ii.           12  ti.  3  p.  M.  0  p.  m. 

1872.       77,,,;,.   low.  //;,,!,.    low.  High.  Low.  High.   Low. 

January...  65°    4(i°  65°  47J4 •  7(j"  50"  60"    47» 

February..  58      43  62    47 ;s  65  44 )i  5i      43 

March 58       45  68    48  70  49  68V.  42}<S 

April 6(1      51  78    62 %  82  bti  77      51 

May 72       Stilt  85     10  82  69  79'.    63 

June 76      60  WHS1X  89M  60  92      61 

July 71       69  7u     65  84  66 H  85      64 

August....  70       b8%  81     64  86  64  83       (13 

September  6923  58  80J$66J$  85  66>j  81      62 

October...  72      69  81    60Ji  «',',  r,:i  83)4  62 

November.  C8      49  80    54^  79!s  5.V.  78      6i;s 

December.  58      41  04    49  67  51  53      43 

In  addition  to  this  very  uniform  tempera- 
ture, San  Rafael  has  no  fog  and  little  wind.  It 
is  fast  building  up  with  fine  suburban  resi- 
dences. All  the  land  not  covered  with  more 
than  nine  feet  of  water,  at  low  tide,  has  been 
taken  up.  It  is  distant  from  San  Francisco  14 
miles,. — 11  by  ferry  to  San  Quentin,  anel  3  by 
rail  to  San  Kafael.  It  is  quite  a  resort  for  in- 
valids, and  not  the  least  of  its  attractions  is 
the   excellent   first-class  hotel,  the  Tamalpnis. 

C. 


Best  Way  to  Prepare  Salt  Fish  Dinners. 

Cut  the  fish  in  rather  small  pieces,  wash  it 
thoroughly  in  warm  water,  and  leave  it 
in  colel  water  over  night.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing remove  the  skin  from  the  pieces,  wash 
again,  and  put  them  in  cold  water  over  a  fire, 
and  let  come  very  gradually  to  a  boil  Then  re- 
move the  vessel  further  back  on  the  stove,  and 
let  it  remain  at  an  almost  boiling  point.  Actual 
boiling  hardens  the  ,fish.  Change  the  water 
once  during  the  process,  adding  hot  water; 
keep  it  at  the  same  temperature,  letting  it  boil 
only  once  for  a  few  minutes  when  nearly  done. 
While  the  fish  is  cooking,  pare  nicely  as  many 
potatoes  as  necessary,  removing  carefully  every 
imperfection  from  the  surface,  and  put  them  as 
fast  as  parcel  into  cold  water,  with  a  little  salt 
in  it. 

Boil  in  separate  utensils  small  ODions,  beets, 
or  parsnips  if  in  season.  Put  the  potatoes  into 
boiling  water  half  an  hour  before  dinner  time, 
add  a  little  salt  to  the  water,  and  do  not  let 
them  remain  covered  after  they  are  fairly  boil- 
ing. While  the  vegetables  are  cooking,  remove 
the  fish  from  the  water,  carefully  take  out  every 
bone,  and  with  a  sharp  chopping  knife  mince 
the  fish  to  an  even  fineness  throughout,  then 
put  it  into  a  deep  dish,  add  to  it  half  a  cupful 
of  hot  water  with  a  little:  butter  melted  in  it, 
cover  closely,  and  place  in  a  hot  oven  until  din- 
ner is  ready.  Prepare  drawn  butter  for  sauce, 
being  careful  not  to  let  the  butter  boil,  as  it  will 
become  oily.  Boil  eggs  hard,  if  they  are  liked. 
Some  persons  prefer  the  eggs  aeldeel  to  the 
melted  butter,  cut  in  circles;  others  adel  them 
to  the  fish  as  they  prepare  it  on  their  plates. 
When  the  potatoes  air  just  done  (not  too  soft) 
pour  off  the  water,  take  the  kettle  to  an  open 
door  (where  the  winel  is  blowing)  and  mash 
with  a  wooden  pestle. 

Replace  the  kettle  on  the  fire,  and  do  not 
cover  it.  The  potatoes  will  keep  hot  and  nice 
for  one  or  two  hours,  if  necessary.  When  din- 
ner is  served,  place  tin1  dish  of  fish  and  the  hot 
potatoes  on  the  table  the  last  things.  For  eles- 
sert  after  a  fish  dinner,  a  deep  apple  pie  with- 
out an  undeirrust  is  most  suitable,  or  ripe  ap- 
ples, if  in  season,  are  better  still. 

If  those  who  dislike  fish  elinucrs  because 
lb  \  are  troublesome  in  the  preparation,  and 
doubly  so  iu  serving  at  the  table,  especially 
where  there  are  eliiiiheii  to  be  served,  will  try 
this  way,  they  will  finel  there  is  no  trouble  or 
annoyance  at  the  table,  as  all  is  hot  and  easily 
served,  and  it  becomes  a  dinner  desired  by  ail 
members  of  the  family. — Cur.  American  Aijri- 
rist. 


Toothpicks  have  become  an  important  arti- 
cle of  trade.  One  toothpick  factory  in  Canton, 
Maine,  furnishes  more  work  than  all  other  bus- 
iness in  town.  Over  one  hundred  cordsof  pop- 
lar have  been  hauled  for  its  use  this  season, 
and  converted  int<,  toothpicks.  Each  of  the 
machines  used  will,  it  is  said,  make  5,000  tooth- 
picks a  minute. 


List   of   Officers  of  the    Agricultural 
Societies  of  California. 

State  Board  of  Agriculture.—  President—  Chas. 
F.  Reed,  Grafton,  Yolo  County.  Directors — Coleman 
Younger,  San  Jose;  It.  S.  Carey,  Yolo;  Chas.  H.  Ross, 
Sacramento;  Wm.  Blanding,  San  Francisco;  E.J.Lewis, 
Tehama;  W.  P.  Coleman,  Sacramento;  C.  T.  Wheeler, 
Sacramento;  Robt.  Hamilton,  Sacramento;  Edgar  Mills, 
Sacramento.  Officers  of  the  Board — Recording  Secre- 
tary, Robert  Beck,  P.  O.,  Sacramento;  Corresponding 
and  Traveling  Secretary,  I.  N.  Hoag,  Sacramento; 
Treasurer,  R.  T.  Brown,   Sacramento. 

Southern  District  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion—Los    Angeles President— L.  J.  Rose,  Los 

Angeles;  Vice  Presidents— J.  A.  Johnston,  Santa  Barbara; 

A.  J.  Fisher,  San  Bernardino;  George  A  Johnston,  Son 
Diego;  Wm.  Baker,  Fort  Tejon;L.  H.Titus,  Los  Angeles. 
Treasurer— J.  W.  Hillman,  Los  Angeles;  Secretary— J.  A. 
Fisher,  Los  Angeles;  Trustees— John  Reed,  F.  M.  Slaugh- 
ter, James  Thomp-on,  W.  F.  Edgar,  T.  D.  Mott,  J.  G. 
Downey,  J.  S.  Griffin,  Wm.  Ferguson,  O.  W.  Childs,  Los 
Angcli  s. 

Northern  District  Agricultural.  Horticul- 
tural and  Mechanical  Society.— President  S.  T. 
Brewster,  Marysville;  secretary — J.  C.  Donly,  Marys- 
ville;  Treasurer— M.  Marcuse,  Marysville;  Vice  Presi- 
dents—D.  E.  Knight,  Marysville;  P.  Pumyea,  Marys- 
ville; A.  W.  Johnston,  Marysville;  M.  C.  Duffrey,  Ma- 
rysville; Chas.  Keut,  Nevada;  John  Boggs,  Colusa;  E.  C. 
Singletary,  Colusa;  J.  R.  Nickerson,  Lincoln;  Harmon 
Bay,  Chico;  R.  E.  Garland,  Quincy;  Dan.  T.  Cole,  Brush 
Creek;  Thos.  Dean.  Yuba  City;  C.  F.  Reed,  Knight's 
Landing;  J.  B.  Frisby,  Suisun;  J.  B.  McDonald,  Ma'vl  e. 

Santa  Clara  Agricultural  Society. — Presi- 
dent— W.  C.  Wilson,  San  Jose;  Vice  Presitlents—  Cary 
Peebles,  San  Jose;  J.  P.  Sargent,  Gilroy;  Directors — Wm. 

B.  O'Donnell,  San  Jose,  S.  B.  Emerson,  Mountain  View; 
Treasurer— C.  T.  Ryland,  San  Jose  ;  Secretary — George 
Givens,  San  Jose. 

Sonoma  &  Marin  Agricultural  Society. — 
President — Lee  Ellsworth,  Petaluma;  Vice  Presidents — 

E.  Derunan,  J.  A.  Rose,  Petaluma  ;  Treasurer—  F.  W. 
Lougee,  Petaluma  ;  Secretary — I.  Grover,  Petaluma  ; 
Directors — H.  Meehan,  Petaluma;  G.  Watson,  San 
Rafael. 

Upper  Sacramento  Agricultural  Society.— 
President— Harman  Ray,  Chico;  Vice  Presidents — e>.  C. 
Perkins,  Oroville;  G.  F.  Jones,  Chico;  Secretary- E. 
Hallell,  Chico;  Treasurer— C.  L.  Pond.  Chico;  DirectorB-- 
D.  M.  Reavis,  S.  M.  Sproul,  Chico;  T.  L.  Daniels,  Oro- 
ville; R.  M.  Cochran,  G.  F.  Nourse,  C.  A.  Miller,  G.  B. 
Cosby,  Chico;  J.  F.  Martin,  Dayton  ;  G.  W.  Colby,  J.  L. 
Rufee,  Noval;  M-  Biggs,  Hamilton;  Wm.  DeHaven, 
Chico;  H.  A.  Rawson,  Red  Bluff;  A.  G.  Townes,  J.  C. 
Tyler,  Tehama;  J.  Boggs,  Princeton  ;  George  Hoag,  Ja- 
cinto; H.  I.  Glenn,  Princeton  ;  J.  J.  Rule,  Shasta;  L.  M. 
Breed,  Susanville;  M.  B.  Bramford,  Quine-y. 

Siskiyou  Co.  Agricultural  Society. — Presi- 
dent— William  McCjnnell,  Yreka;  Vice  President  Jas. 
Vance,  Yreka;  Secretary — J.  M.  Strauser,  Yreka;  Direc- 
tors— William  Irwin,  Robert  Wixon,  Samuel  Magoffy,  L. 
Swan,  James  Quinn,  Yreka;  Jesse  Davis,  J.  W  Evans, 
Little  Shasta  ;  David  Horn,  Fort  Jones;  George  Smith, 
Rough  h  Ready. 

Solano  and  Napa  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanic Arts  Society.— Presielent— A.  M.  Stevenson, 
Vacaville;  Vice  Presidents— J.  B.  Carrington,  J.  L.Heald, 
Vallejo;  Nathan  Coombs,  Napa;  James  M.  Thomson, 
Suscol;  A.  C.  Palmer,  Calistoga:  M.  R.  Miller,  Pleasant 
Valley;  Secretary— John  M.  Gregory,  Vallejo;  Treasurer 
—J.  B.  Frisbie,  Vallejo. 

San  Joaquin  "Valley  Agricultural  Society. — 
President — J.  K.  Doake,  Stockton;  Vice  Presidents— D. 

F.  Douglass,  George  Worst,  Linden  ;  Secretary— H.  T. 
Compton,  Stockton  ;  Treasurer — T.  K.  Hook,  Stockton; 
Directors— J.  R.  W.  Hitchcock,  French  Camp;W.D.  Ash- 
ley,  Stockton. 

Bay  District  Agricultural  Association. — 
President — J.  M.  Duncan,  San  Francisco  ;  Directors — 
S.  B.  Whipple,  J.N.  Killup.  R.  F.  Morrow,  H.  R.  Covey, 

C.  S.  Crittenden,  William  Ware,  R.  A.  Finnigan,  Oscar 
Lewis,  S.  L.  Theller,  W.  Hendrickson,  J.  B.  Dorr,  San 
Francisco. 

Contra  Costa  Agricultural  Society.— Presi- 
elent, G.  P  Lnucks;  Vice-Presidents,  G.  M.  Bryant  and 
Chas.  E.  Howard;  Directors,  J.  H.  Hazeltine  and  Henry 
C.  Gallagher;  Secretaey,  O.  F.  Alley;  Treasurer,  S.  W. 
Johnson. 


The  Mining  &  Scientific  Press, 

Started  in  18C0,  is  one  of  the  oldest  weekly  journals  now 
published  in  San  Francisco.  It  has  been  conduct*  d 
by  its  present  proprietors  for  nine  years,  during  which 
period  it  ha*  been  repeatedly  eiilargeel  and  constantly 
improved.  The  active  and  steadfast  efforts  of  its  pub- 
lishers have  gained  for  its  conduct  an  amount  of  practi- 
cal experience  greater  than  any  other  publishers  have 
accumulated  on  this  coast,  of  a  weekly  journal. 

The  sum  paid  by  us  lor  the  best  editorial  talent  ob- 
tainable for  our  special  class  journal;  for  engravings. 
for  interesting  news  and  correspondence,  and  lor  print- 
ing  a  large-Sized,  handsome  sheet,  is  unequalled  by  thi  t 
of  any  other  American  weekly  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
As  a  Practical  Mining  Journal  it  has  no  rivaled 
this  Continent. 

It  is  the  only  Mechanical,  and  the  only  Scientific' 
journal  of  the  Pacific  States. 
Every  Miner,  Assayer,  Millman,  and  Metallurgist  in  the 

United  States  should  take  it. 
Every    Pacific    Coast    Mechanic,    Engineer,    Inventor, 
Manufacturer,   Professional    Man,   and  Progressive 
and  Industrial  Student  should  patronize  its  columns 
of  fresh  and  valuable  information. 
Every  Mining  Engineer,  Supeiintendent,  Metallurgist, 
Mine  Owner  and  Mine  Worker  in  the  world  should 
profit  by  its  illustrations  and  descriptions  of   New 
Machinery,   Processes,  Discoveries  and  Recorel  of 
Mining  Events. 
Every  intelligent  thinker  in  the  land,  in  high  or  humble 
situation,  who  would  avoid  literary  trush  for  genu- 
ine information,  should  SUBSCRIBE  AT  ONCE. 

DEWEY  &,  Co., 

Publishers,  Patent  Agents  and  Engravers,  No  338 
t  Montgomery  street,  8.  E.  corner  California,  S.  F. 


Oun  sympathies  would  be  given  to  the  farm- 
ers who  are  wheedled  into  haying  poor  churns, 
if  we  did  not  know  that  there  is  no  need  of  their 
being  deceived.  Buy  an  article  proved  by 
twenty  years'  use  to  be  just  what  it  is  repre- 
sented.    Buy  the  Blanchard. 

Handkerchief  Perfumes  1 
MonitAY  &  Lanman's  Florida  Water  is  admirably 
adapted  for  use  on  the  handkerchief;  it  is  so  lasting, 
so  refreshing,  bo  braelcg,  bo  stre  gthening,  and  withal 
so  delicate  and  unlike  all  Others,  the  sense  of  smell  nev- 
er tires  of  it.  668 


A  Universal  Remedy.—"  Brown's  Bron- 
chial Troches  "  for  Coughs,  Colds,  and  Bronchial 
Affections,  stand  first  in  public  favor  and  Confidence; 
this  result  has  been  acquired  by  a   test  of  many  years. 


To  have  a  good  Shoe  made  upon  the  right 
principle,  buy  those  made  with  the  patent 
CABLE  SCREW  WIRE.  The  only  reliable 
covering  for  the  foot  yet  found.     Try  them.    " 

Trees,  Bulbs,  Hedge  Plants,   Seeds.  Fruit 

and  Flower  Plates.    4  Catalogues,  Mc.    F.  K.  PHCEMX, 
Bloouilngton  Nursery,  HI.  Hv4-17t 
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Agricultural    aud    Industrial 

BOOKS. 

For   Sale   at   this    Office. 

American  Manures,  and  Farmers'  and  Planters' 
Ouido — comprising  a  description  of  the  elements  and 
composition  of  plants  and  soils— the  theory  and  prac- 
of  composting — the  value  of  stable   manure  and 
■waste  products,  etc.,  etc.;   also  chemical  analysis  of 
the  principal  manufactured  fertilizers— their  assumed 
aud  real  value— and  a  f>il  1  expose  of  the  frauds  prac- 
tised upon  purchasers.    By  v>  m.  H.  Bruckner,  Ph.  D., 
and  J.  B.  Ohynoweth.    Price  12,  post  paid.    Address 
Dewey  &  Co.,  this  oftiee. 
The  Fruits  and   Fruit   Trees    of    America,  or 
the  Culture.  Propagation,  ami  Management,  in  the  Har- 
den and  Orchard,  of  Fruit  Trees  generally,  with  descrip- 
tions of   all  the   finest  varieties  of    Fruit,  N 
Foreign,  cultivated  in  this  country.    By  A.  J   Dowsing. 
Illustrated;    1096  p  authority,  and 

Price,  "i  cloth  and  gilt,  $5,  post 
paid,  by  Dewsi  A  Co.,  tins  office 
New  American  Farm  Book — Originally  by  K.  L. 

Allen;  revised  by  Lewis  F.  Allen,  IsTI.  Embracing  in- 
formation on  all  general  subjects  pertaining  to  Fanning 
and  all  branches  of  Husbandry-a  wide  range,  yet   very 

fully  and  ably   treated.    B28  pages.    Price  t?o,  postpaid. 
-  Dkwey  A  Co.,  this  office. 

Harris  (Joseph)  on  the  Piy.     Breeding,  Rear- 
in'.  Management  and  Improvement,     lllus., 
1870.    Interesting  to  all  readers;  instructive  and  lull  of 
hints  to  raisers.     Price  $2,  post  paid  from  this  office. 

Cranberry  Culture,  by  a  Practical  Grower  in 

N.  J»  Joseph  J.  White.    A  special  treatise  of  128  pages. 

Post  paid  from  this  otlice. 

Farm   Implements  and  Farm  Machinery,  and 
the  principles  of  their  construction  and  use.    Wit!: 
and  practical  explanations  of  the  Laws  of  Motion  and 
Foreeasappu  Perm;   by  John  J.  Thomas;   BB1 

illustrations  and  302  pages.  Sold  by  DSWJEX  A;  00.,  post- 
paid, for  $1.7-1. 

Ten  Acres  Enough:     A   practical   experience, 

showing  how  a  very  small  farm  may  be  made  to  keep  a 
very  large  family,  with  extensive  and  profitable  experi- 
ence in  the  eul  ivation  of  the  smaller  iruits.  Tenth 
edition,  1871.    Price,  post  free,  SI. 50,  at  this  office. 

Observations   on   the    Culture  of    Silk  in 

California.  By  I.  X.  Hoag,  of  Sacramento,  1870. 
Pamphlet,   S3  pages.     For  sale  by    DEWEY   .v.    CO., 

Publishers  of  Pacific  Kueal  Pbess,  San  Francisco. 
Post  paid,  25  cts. 

Cotton  Culture;  by  J.  B.  Symon;  with  an  ad- 
ditional chapter  on  Cotton  Seed  and  its  uses.  190  pages, 
1888,    Prioe,  p  at  free,  $1.7$,  at  this  office. 

How  Drops  Grow:   by  Johnson;   A  treatise  on 

the  chemical  composition,  structure  and  life  of  the  plant. 

for  all  students    of   agrioultnre ;    with  illustration  and 

analysis.    Sstpages;  I86B.    Post  free  from  this  office,  $2. oo. 

American    Grape   Growers'    Guide;    bv  Win. 

Chorlton  (X.  Y.)    201  pages,  18.52.    Post  free,  tl,  from  this 

Office. 

American  Fish  Culture,  embracing  all  the  de- 

tails  of  artificial  breeding  and  rearing  of  Irout.  and  the 
culture  of  otherfishes;  byThad.  No-ris.    Illustrated,  384 
pages,  lH|>*.    Post  free  from  this  office.  I 
How  Crops  Feed;  Johnson,  1S70.     On  the  At- 

mosphere  and  the  Soil  as  related  to  the  nutrition  of  agri- 
cultural plants  Illustrated.  315  payes.  Post  free  from 
this  office,  $2  50 

Thresher's  Guide  and  Farmer's  Friend — by  D. 

Hollihan,  a  Californian,  and  a  practical  tin 
over  fifteen  years.    It  c  natafns  facts  and  hints  of  great 
value  to  those  specially  interested,  who  thresh  or  i  in- 
ploy  threshers.    Published  by  DEWEY  &  CO.,  at  this 
office.     In  flexible  cloth,  $1.     Post  free. 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry,  illustrated,  with  a 
mi  the  Diseases  of  Sheep,  Prevention  and  Cure 

Post  free  from  this  office,  cloth  edition,  $2. 


Important    to    Wool    Growers. 


Lusher's    Patent   Vegetable    Cutter. 

AX    EXCELLENT    ARTICLE    FOR    DAILY   USE    IN 
THE    KITCHF.X. 

It  is  made  oi 
the  best  mat.  rial, 
the  metal  being 
equal  to  that  ol 
mowing  scythes. 

The  outside  is 

till  lied,  wll  leh 

oloring 
or  rusting. 

The  knives  are 
sharpened  by 
cold  hammering, 

and     ha\ 
quality     W  h  i  e  ii 
makes    a     good 
P|F  cutting  edge. 
They 

sharpening;   for  slicing  fruits  aud  vegetables,  simply, 
will  carry  a  keen  edge  for  many  years. 

They  are  easily  k.-pt  clean,  as  they  are  made  all  in  one 
piice,  and  are  perfectly  smooth,  with  no  wood,  screws, 
wiles,  cavities,  etc.,  to  catch  dirt.     A  ell  an,  I 
face  is  preserved  by  just  rinsing  the  knife  In  water  after 
using  it.    Tin;.  nvenient  and  thumb 

(  greens  and  vegetables  can  be  cut  with  them  ; 
Cabbages,  Potatoes,  Apples.  Pears,  Rutabagas, Turnips, 
Carrots,  Beets,  Cucumbers,  Radishes,  Onions,  etc.  Six 
slices  are  thrown  eft"  at  every  stroke  of  the  hand. 

Due  Cutter  sent  (Postage  or  Expressago  Free)  to  any 
address  (or  $1.50. 
Addrc»s  WIESTER  &  CO., 

bp  17  New  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


Attention,  Owners  of  Horses. 

The  ZINC  COLLAR  PAD  Is 

guarantet  !  he  worst 

I  ease  of  raw  and  Inflamed  sore 

I  neck    in    Ten   Days,  and  work 

the  Horse  every  day,  or  money 

refunded;  aud  will  not  chafe 

oi  wear  the  mane  off  of  the 

ieek.    For  sale  by  Baddlery, 

Hardware  Eet&DLishmentS  and  Harness  Makers.     Mauu- 

i  by  the  zixc  COLLAR  PAD  CO.,  Buchanan, 

Michigan  ovi-it 


SOMETHING    NEW. 


We  have  for  sale  the  Right  to  the  Pacific  C 
in  w  and  useful  invention  that  is  needed  ill  every  family. 
It  is  easily  manufactured  and  requires  but  a  small 
amount  of  capital  to  oommi  nee  with.  A  number  of  or- 
ders have  alrea  ly  been  taken,  which  will  be  turned  over 
to  any  party  who  may  purchase  the  patent. 

Bamples  can  b  i  Been  at  ourofll  te,  or  descriptive  circu- 
lars will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

WIESTER    &    CO., 
17  Xew  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


MUTHF.ISS,    WHY    Dl>   YOB    XECLF.CT  TO 
111Y 

SILVER-TIPPED  SHOES 

For  your  dear  little  children  ?   They  never  wear  through 
at  the  toe. 


PURE    BLOODED 

FRENCH    MERINO    RAMS 

FOR    SALE    BY    ROBERT    BLACOW, 
Of  Centerville,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 

These  Rami  are  guaranteed  to  bo  pure  blooded  French 
Merino,  and  I  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  them 
Erozn  those  who  desire  to  see  or  purchase  the  best  and 
purest  of  stock.  lBv3-6m 

THOMAS    &    SHIRLAND, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Cashmere  or  Angora  Goats, 

— or — 
PIRE    BLOOD    AND    ALL    GBADES. 

For  Sale  in  Lots  to  Suit  Purchasers. 

Including  a  Choice  Lot  imported  by  A.  ECTYCHIDES, 
native  of   Angora.    For  particulars  apply  to 

S.  P.  THOMAS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

— OK— 

E.  D.  SHIRLAND,  Auburn,  Cal. 
8vi-3m 

LANDRUM    &    RODG-ERS, 

Lmfobters  and  Dealers  iff 

/jpTT*^  Cotswold  Sheep  and  An- 
Jt.d,v«  gora   Goats. 

A  large  lot  of  Angora  Goats  and  Cotswold  Sheep  for 
sale.  Also  10U  Southdown  and  Cotswold  graded  Rams, 
and  Angora  graded  Bucks  up  to  111-88. 

All  of  the  above  will  be  sold  on  reasonable  terms  and 
delivered  on  the  cars  at  Watsonville  free  of  charge. 

We  are  expecting  a  large  lot  of  Goats  from  the  East. 


Address 
2v4-3m 


LANDRUM  k  RODGERS, 
Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


TH0S.  BUTTERFIELD  &  SON, 

Breeders  and  Importers  of  the 

Cotswold,  Lincoln,  Leicester, 

Texel  and  South  Down 

SHEEP. 

ALSO,    THE    ANGORA    COAT. 

Now  offer  for  sale  the  Pure  Bred  and  High  Grades 
We  have  a  good  lot  of  Bucks  of  crosses  between  the 
Cotswold  and  South  Down,  between  the  Lincoln  and 
Leicester,  and  the  Lincoln  and  Merino. 

TIIOS.  BUTTERFIELD  fc  SON. 

3vi-10t  Hollister,  Monterey  County,  Cal. 


FULL    BLOODED    STOCK    FOR    SALE, 


The  undersigned  has  perfected  arrangements  to  re- 
ceive consu'iiuii  nts  of  the  Best  Bred  Stock  from  Europe 
and  the  Eastern  States,  consisting  of  Short-homed 
Durham,  Deron  and  Alderuey  Cattle;  Cotswold,  Span- 
ish Merino  and  Silesian  Sheep;  Angora  Goats;  Berk- 
shire and  Essex  Swine.  All  of  which  will  be  sold  on 
ras  liable  terms,  and  pedigrees  guaranteed. 

Seventy-five  head  of  the  Silesian  Shc.-p  have  arrived 
and  are  for  sale  by 

26v8-tf  ROBERT  BECK,  8acramento. 


WATT    &.    IVCLENNAN, 

WOOL    COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

625  Sansome  street,  corner  Jackson,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Receive     Consignments    of    Wool,    Sheep 
Skins,  Hides,  etc.    Liberal  advances  made  to 
consignors.     Keep  on  hand  the  best  quality  of 
Wool  Sacks,  Twines,  and  other  supplies. 
10v:l-:(m 


WARNER  &  SILSBY 

Manufacture  all  sizes  of 

Bed  and  Sofa    Springs, 

Which  they  offer  to  the  trade  at 
reduced  prices;  also  the  iele- 
brated  Obermann  Self- 
Fastening     Bed     Spring:. 

Any  man  can  make  his  own  Spring  Bed  with  them 
by  attaching  them  to  the  slats  of  any  bedstead. 

642  Mission  Street,  above  New  Montgomery,  San 
Francisco.  23v3-0mbp 


STATE    FAIR    FOR    1872, 

AT    SACRAMENTO, 
COMMENCING 


On  Thursday 


the  18th, 


THE  ONLY   RELIABLE  COVERING  FOR 
THE    FOOT. 

Good    Cable    Screw    Wire 
BOOTS    AND    SHOES. 


CO-OPERATIVE    MARBLE    WORKS. 

JOHN  DANIEL  &  CO., 
Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  In 

Monuments,    Headstones,    Tombs, 

MANTEL    PIECES,    ETC., 

121    Pine    street,    between    Montgomery    and  i 

Kearny,  Sax  Fkascisco. 

21v2-ly 


AND    CLOSING 


On  Friday,  -    -  the  27th  of  September. 

^40,000 
To  be  Distributed  in  Cash  Premiums ! 


Exhibition  to  be  divided  into  seven  departments,  and 
the  SOCIETY'S  HOLD  MEDAL  awarded  to  the  most 
meritorious  exhibition  in  each  department. 

THE    LARGEST    STOCK    SHOW 
Ever  had  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  SPEED  PROGRAMME 
Ever  offered  In  the  Union. 

The  First  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  California  Wine 
Growers'  Association  to  be  held  at  the  same  time  aud 
place. 

A     GRAND    PLOWING    MATCH 
To  come  off  on  the  grounds. 

A  GRAND  REGATTA  ON  THE  RIVER, 
In  which  eight  or  ten  boats  will  participate. 

A  public  sale  of  Thoroughbred  Stock  at  the  Park  each 
day  of  the  Fair. 

The  Central  Pacific  Company's  railroads  and  steamers 
will  carry  all  articles  to  and  from  the  Fair  FREE  OF 
CHARGt. 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Oo.'s  Express  will  deliver  all  packages 
FREE  not  weighing  over  20  pounds. 

Applications  for  Stalls  at  the  Park  and  space  at  tin 
Pavilion  Bhould  be  made  to  ROBERT  BECK,  Recording 
Secretary,  at  once. 

Memberships,  $5.    Single  Admission,  50  cents. 


C.  F.  REED,  President. 

ROBERT  BECK,  Secretary. 

6v4-td 


THE     OLD 

Maple     Leaf    Nursery. 


Has  constant- 
varieties  of 
ORNAMENT- 
GREEN  and 
SHRUBS;  also 
rnent  of  Choice 
merous  to 
Green  House 
ers  and  Bulbs, 
and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  are  for  sale  by 

L.  M.  NEWSOM,  Proprietor, 
12v3-tf  Washington  street,  Brooklyn.  Cal 


ly  on  hand  all 
FKl'IT  AND 
A  L  E  V  l:  R  . 
DECIDUOUS 
a  large  assort- 
Moonu- 
m  e  n  t  i  on. 
Plants,  Flow- 
Garden,  Orats 


MACED0N    NURSERIES. 

I  will  send,  post  paid,  warranted  to  arrive  in  good 
order: 

1  year  Plum  and  Pear  Trees,  Roses  and  Shrubs,  $25 
per  C. 

1  year  Apple,  Peach  and  Orange  Quince,  $15  per  C. 

Raspberry  and  Blackberry  Plants.  6varieties,  $2  perC. 

Strawberry  Plants,  0  varieties,  $1  per  C;  $3  to  $1  per 
M,  by  express;  Giant  Asparagra*  and  Honey  Locust 
Hedge,  $1  per  C,  $3  to  $1  per  M,  by  express.  Larger 
quantities  and  older  trees  proportionately  low. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  J.  B.  JONES, 

9vl-3rn  Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GEORGE    HUGHES, 
FRUIT,    PRODUCE, 

And     General     Commission     Merchant, 

313  and  315  Washing-ton  street, 
Between  Front  and  Battery SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HOUSE  ESTABLISIIEDIN  18.10. 
MvJ-Bin 


H.  K.  CUMMINOS. 

1858. 


J.  M.  MAXWELL, 

1871. 


HENRY  K.  CUMMINGS  &  CO., 

Wholesale   Fruit  and  Produce    Commission 
House, 

ESTABLISHED    1868. 

115  and  417  Davis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 

jo  interests  that  will  conflict  with  those  of  the  producer. 

4v23-ly 


M.  WALTHALL  and  S.  T.  NYE 

Give  Exclusive  Attention  to 
Land  Matters  in  the  Looal  and  General  Land 

Office, 

Mining  Applications,  Procuring  Patents,  and  Contests 

before  the  Office,  etc.,  etc. 

Buy  and  Sell  Agricultural  College  Scrip  and  Land 

Warrants. 

Office  in  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  near  the  Land  Office, 
Stockton,  Cal.  Refer  to  Hon.  S.  A,  Booker,  Judge  of  the 
Fifth  District  Court,  8tocktuu.  9v5-3m 


LIST    OF    PREMIUMS 

ON    WINE,    BRANDY,    GRAPES,    ETC., 

As  agreed  upon  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 

California   Vine-Growers  and   Wine  and 
Brandy    Association. 

Brandy. 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1871 -. $25 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1870 28 

rape  brandy,  vintage  1809 25 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  18C8 90 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1807  or  older Diploma. 

Dry  Wines. 

Best  wliito  wine,  vintage  1871 $25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1870 

I  test  white  wine,  vintage  1st;'.) IB 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  lsis 28 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1807  or  older Diploma. 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1871 •!'< 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  18T0 28 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  lst;o 25 

Best  ml  wine,  vintage  1888 28 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1807  or  older Diploma. 

Sweet  Wines. 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1871 $25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1870 26 

Beef  white  wine,  vintage  1888 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1868 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1867  or  older Diploma. 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1871 28 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1870 SS 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1889 28 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1808 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1807  or  older Diploma. 

Special   Wines. 

Best  California  port  wine,  vintage  1871 $25 

Best  California  port  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  Cal.  port  wine,  vintage  lsouor  older Diploma. 

Best  California  sherry  wine,  vintage  1871 28 

Best  California  sherry  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  Cal.  sherry  wine,  vintage  18011,  or  older.. Diploma. 

Best  California  sparkling  wine,  vintage  1871 28 

Best  California  sparkling  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  California  sparkling    wine,    vintage    1809    or 

older Diploma. 

Best  i  ilifornia  Angelica  wine,  vintage  1871 28 

Host  California  Angelica  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  California  Angelica  wine,  vintage  1809  orold*  r, 
Diploma. 

Miscellaneous. 
Best  samples  of  grape  syrup,  not  less  than  one  gal- 
lon  $20 

Best  sample    of   grape    sugar,  not  less  than  five 

pounds 20 

Best  twenty-five  pounds  of  raisins 50 

11. -t  still 00 

Best  grape  crusher  and  separator 50 

Best  and   cheapest  tank,  cask  or  butt  for  wine  or 

brandy  for  storage 50 

Grapes. 
Best  twelve  varieties  of  the  table  grapes,  not  less 

than  three  bunches  each (25 

Best  six  varieties  of  table  grapes,  not  less  than  thiee 

bunches  each 20 

Best  three  varieties  of  tablo  grapes,   not  less  than 

three  bunches  each 15 

Best  two  varii  ties  of  table  grapes,  not  less  thantlmo 

bunches  each 10 

Best  one  variety  of  table  trapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 20 

Beet  twelve  varieties  of  vrlne  grapes,  not  lets  than 

three  bunches  each 25 

Bee)  six  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 90 

Best  three  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than 

three  bunches  each 15 

Best  two  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 10 

Beet  one  variety  of  wine  grapes,   not  less  than  three 

bunches 20 

Best  variety  of  raisin  grapes 10 

Bes*  and  greatest  variety  of  grapes,   not  less  than 

three  bunches  each CO 

Second  best  and  greatest  variety    of  grapes,  not  less 

than  thr<e  bunches  each 40 

The  above  list  of  premiums,  together  with  the  Rules 
and  Herniations  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  asso- 
ciation, will  be  published  In  a  pamphlet  fonu  tor  free 
circulation  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  1.   N.Hosg, 

MUSICAL  PEOPLE  EVERYWHERE 

Are  invited  to  examine  our  new  Collection  of  Church 
Music,  entitled 

The   Standard! 

The    following    gentlemen,  well   known   in  Musical 
utribute  Turns,  Sentences  or  Anthems  to  its 

H.  K.  Oliver.  L.  H.  Southard,  t     1'    '•' 

L,  i*.  Wheeler,  Nathan  Barker.  M  Mason, 

!'.  II.  Tanner,  v  I  .  Guttersen,  to  M.  Monroe, 

.1.  11.   I'. in  I     I     Cushman,  I..   H  .   Ballard. 

S.  F.  Merrill.  W.P.Dale,  1  ...lib, 

Dr.  ML  J.  Munger,  R.  Wesley  Martin. 

The  Editors  are  : 

L.   O.   EMERSON,   of   Boston, 
H.  R.   PALMER,   of   Chicago, 

Of  whose  former  publications  1,500,000    copies    have 
been  sold. 
While  designed  to  supply  the  wants  of  Chorum 
Singing  Schools  and   Conventions,  its  large  supply  of 
new  Sentences,  Motets  and  Anthems,  renders  it  an  ex- 
cellent 

Book   for   Quartette    Choirs. 

Price,  $1.50;  Per  Doz.,  $13.50.     For   $1.2),    sp 
copies  will  be  mailed,  for  the  present,  post  paid,  to  any 
address. 

We  also  commend  our  new  Sparkling:  Rubies, 
(35  cts.)  for  Sabbath  Schools;  Pilgrim's  Harp,  (60 
its.)  for  Vestries;  aud  Hour  of  Singing-,  (l.Ou)  for 
High  Schools. 

OLIVER  DITSON  k  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  *  CO.,  New  York. 

Los    Angeles    County    Lands. 

Farming  Lands  in  Lob  Angeles  County  for  sale,  in 
sections  and  quarter  sections,  at  reasonable  prices  and 
on  accommodating  terms— say,  oue-fourth  cash  and 
balance  in  one,  two  and  three  years,  with  interest  at  10 
per  cent.,  payable  annually.  Apply  at  the  offl  . 
Company,  No.  542.  corner  Market  and  Montgomery 
streets,  over  the  Hibernia  B  ink,  San  Francisco,  or  to 
the  agent,  W.  R.  OLDEN,  Anaheim.  12v3tf 

A.    New    JTirni. 

JEWELL  &  FLINT,  General  Commission 
Merchants,  and  Sacramento  Agents  for  Walter  A. 
Wood's  Harvesting  Machines,  No.  3'J  Front  street,  be- 
tween J  andK,  Sacramento.  O.  R.  JEWELL, 

16v3-3m  T.  B.  FLINT. 
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Hill's  Patent  Eureka  Gang  Plow. 


The  following  are  sonie  of  the  reasons  why  these 
Plows,  are  entitled  to  preference  over  any  other  Plow 
in  use.  They  are  made  of  the  best  material,  and  every 
Plow  warranted.  They  are  of  light  draught,  easily 
adapted  to  any  depth,  and  are  very  easily  handled. 

They  will  plow  any  kind  of  soil,  and  leave  the  ground 
in  perfect  order. 

FIRST    PREMIUMS! 

These  Plows  have  taken  First  Premiums  at  the  State 
Fair,  at  the  Northern  Distric  t  Fair,  at  the  Upper  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Fair,  and  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
Premium  of  $4:0  for  the  best  Gang  Plow,  after  a  fair  test 
and  competition  with  the  leading  Plows  of  the  State. 

Champion  Deep-Tilling  Stubble  Plow, 

Took  the   First  Premium  over  all  competitors   at  the 

State  Fair,  1871.     It  furrows  14  in.  deep  and  24  wide. 

This  Gang  Plow  combines  durability  with  cheapness, 
being  made  entirely  of  iron  by  experienced  workmen,  of 
the  best  material.  Over  three  hundred  are  now  in  use, 
and  all  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  at  Marysville  by 

HILL  &  KNATJGH, 
And  also  by  most  leading  Agricultural  Dealers  in  the 

State.    Send  at  once  for  Circulars,  prices,  etc.       21v3 


STUDEBAKER     WAGONS 


Have  become 

The  Standard  Wagons  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Fob  Quality, 

Durabiltty, 

Light  Eunning, 

Good  Pkopoetion, 

and  Excellent  Style, 

They    Have    no    Peer. 
Ikok  Axle, 

Thimble  Skein, 

He.vdeh  and 

Spring*  Wagons, 
Of  all  sizes,  with  heavy  tikes  rivited  on,  always  on 
hand  and  sold  for  $100  to  $165. 

Having  established  a  Manufactory  to  build  Wagons, 
Beds,  Brakes  and  Seats,  I  am  better  prepared  than 
ever  to  furnish 

Just  the  Kinds  of  "Wagons  Needed, 

As  I  make  a  specialty  of  the  wagon  tkade. 

The  attention  of  Df.at  ers  is  especially  requested. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

10v.l-3m  E.  E.  AMES,  General  Agent. 

Factory  and  Depot,  217  and  219  K  street,  Sacramento. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  AWARDED  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1870;  also  First  Premium  at  Mechanics'  Fair,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1871;  and  Silver  Medal  and  First  Premium  for 
best  Farm  Wagon,  and  First  Premium  for  the  best  im- 
proved Thimble  Skein  at  State  Fair,  1871.  Also  State 
Fair  GOLD  MEDAL  for  1871. 


ap22-3m 


E.   SOULE, 

San  Q,uentin,  Cal. 


IRON  AXLE 


Treadwell&Cq, 


It  will  pay  any  man  who  wants  a  Wagon  to  examine 
"  The  Whitewater."  It  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
BEST  Farm  Wagon  ever  sold  in  California.  All  sizes 
for  sale  by  TREAD  WELL  &  CO.,  Solo  Agents,  San  Fran- 
Cisco.     ttg~  Scud  for  Price  List. eow. 

SAVE    $40!     WHY  PAY   $80? 


THE    IMPROVED 

Home    Shuttle   Sewing    Machine. 

PRICE    $40. 

This  has  no  superior  as  a  Family  Machine.  It  uses  a 
Shuttle  and  Straight  Needle  and  two  threads.  It  makes 
the  Lock  Stitch  (alike  on  both  sides).  It  is  simple, 
easy  to  understand,  and  light  to  run.  Send  for  a  Circu- 
lar.   Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

E.  "W.  HAINES,  General  Agent, 

17   New  Montgomery  street,   Grand   Hotel   Building, 

San  Fbancibco. 


Hooker's     Patent     Direct     Acting     Steam     Pump. 


SIMPLE,  CHEAP  AND 
DURABLE. 

Adapted  for  all  pur- 
poses for  -which  Steam 
Pumps  are  used.  Manu- 
factured by  the  inventor 
and  patentee,  at  Hooker's 
Machine  Works,  No.  112 
Spear  street,  San  Francisco. 

S£F-  SEND    FOR    CIRCULAR. 


N.  B.— Also  manufacturer  of  Hooker's  Deep  Well  and  Double-Acting  Force  Pump.    Received  the  Silver 


Medal  awarded  at  the  last  Mechanics'  Fair  in  San  Francisco. 


23v24-lam6m-bp 


Books,     Stationery,      Pianos,      Organs,      Maps, 
steam:    printiwg    and    binding, 

ENGRAVING    AND    LITHOGRAPHING. 


Miscellaneous     and     Scientific     Books,     Suitable     for     Farmers. 

NEW    BOOKS    RECEIVED    DAILY. 

T  ^,,LiDraries  and  professional  men   supplied  at  greatly   reduced  rates.    Our  prices  will  always  be  the  VERY 
LOWEST,  and  we  invite  all  to  visit  us  and  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  we  offer. 

SUBSCRIPTION    BOOKS. 

Good  live  men  can  make  money  by  canvassiDg  for  Books  sold  only  through  Agents 
Send  for  Catalogues  with  prices. 


21v.3-lam4t 


A.    L.    BANCKOFT    &    CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Endless    Chain    Elevator, 

FOR   RAISING  WATER    FROM   WELLS. 

BALL  &  CEARY,  Patentees. 


The  inventor  claims  that  his  ELEVATOR  excels  any 
other  apparatus  that  has  ever  been  brought  before  the 
public  for  the  purpose  of  raising  water  from  wells.  Ita 
chief  merits  are:  First— The  water  is  obtained  from  the 
well  in  a  purer  and  colder  state,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
drawn  from  near  the  bottom.  Second  — It  is  operated  with 
the  least  difficulty,  particularly  in  lifting  a  certain  amount 
of  water  from  any  depth  in  a  given  time,  as  compared  with 
any  other  mode.  Third— It  obviates  all  necessity  for  going 
down  into  the  well  in  putting  in  the  machinery,  or  for  re- 
pairing the  same,  as  such  labor  can  be  performed  at  the 
surface.  Fourth — It  can  be  easily  taken  out  of  one  well 
and  transferred  to  another.  Fifth— It  is  less  liable  to  get 
out  of  repair— but  when  repairs  are  necessary  they  can  he 
easily  made  by  any  one;  the  action  made  by  the  Endless 
Chain_  and  buckets  keeps  the  well  properly  ventilated; 
there  is  no  possibility  for  the  person  operating  it  [nor  for  a 
child]  to  fall  into  the  well. 

P.  S. — These  Elevators  are  now  being  made  by  new 
machinery  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  will  be  sold  at  a  re- 
duction of  $10  or  more  on  former  prices.  They  will  be 
on  exhibition  at  the  State  Faib  in  Sacramento  this 
season 

For  circulars  and  particulars  address 


2v4tf 


JOHN  A.  BALL, 

Grass  Valley,  Nevada  Co.,  Cal. 


W  I  E  COX'S 


IMPROVED    STEAM     WATER     LIFTER, 


m 


With  neither  Engine,  Piston,  or  Plunger. 

The  most  Simple ,  Durable,  and  in  al 
respects  the  most  Economical  of  all 
Steam  Pumps.  Uses  the  same  steam 
Ml  twice  instead  of  once.  Any  person  can 
5*  run  it.  They  are  used  on  the  Central 
and  Western  Pacific  R.R.  from  Oakland 
to  Ogden.  They  are  used  for  Water 
Works,  Mining,  Irrigation,  and  all  other  ordinary  pump- 
ing. Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List.  Ad- 
dress ALLEN  WILCOX,  No.  21  Fremont  street,  San 
Francisco.  16v2-3m 


SEED    WHEAT. 


If    you    want    clean  Wheat,   buy   "HUNTER'S   IM- 
PROVED GRAIN  SEPARATOR."    It   separates   all  the 
Chess,  Mustard,  Barley,  Oats,  etc.,  from  the  Wheat,  and 
does  its  work  rapidly.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
WIESTER   &   CO., 

3vi-3m  17  New  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


Dupont's  Gunpowder,  Safety  Fuse, 

—  AND  — 

WINCHESTER  EEPEATING  ARMS. 

DUPONT'S  Superior  Mining  Powder  (saltpetre).  F 
FF-FFF. 

DUPONT'S  Blasting  Powder,  in  air-tight  corrugated 
Iron  Kegs,  C-F-FF-FFF. 

DUPONT'S  Celebrated  Brand,  Diamond  Grain,  Nos.  1 
2,  3  and  4,  in  1  lb.  and  Vi  lb.  canisters. 

DUPONT'S  Unrivalled  Brands,  Eagle  Duck  and  Eagle 
Rifle,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  in  half  kegs,  qr.  kegs,  5  lb.  tins,  and  in 
1  lb.  and  34  lb.  canisters. 

DUPONT'S  Standard  Rifle,  Fg-FFg-FFFg,  in  kega, 
half  kegs  and  qr.  kegs,  and  in  1  lb.,  J$  lb.,  and  h  lb. 
canisters. 

DUPONT'S  Superior  Rifle,  A.  F.  &  Co.,  F-FF-FFF, 
in  kegs,  half  kegs,  qr.  kegs,  and  in  1  lb.,  ii  lb.  and  hi 
lb.  canisters. 

DUPONT'S  Cannon,  Musket,  Meat  and  Fuse  Powder. 

EAGLE  SAFETY  FUSE  (manufactured  near 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  by  the  L.  S.  &  P.  Co.)  Constantly  on 
hand  full  supplies  of  their  Celebrated  Brands,  Water- 
proof and  Submarine,  Triple  Taped,  Double  Taped, 
Single  Taped  and  Hemp  Fuse.  Fuse  made  especially 
to  explode  the  Giant  Powder  and  Hercules  Powder  Caps. 

The  above  named  Fuse  are  warranted  equal  to  any 
made  in  the  world. 

"WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  (Hen- 
ry's  Improved)  and  Fixed  Ammunition. 

A  large  and  complete  stock  of  these  celebrated  arms 
constantly  on  hand,  to  wit : 

Repeating  Sporting  Rifles— Oiled  Stocks. 

Repeating  Sporting  Rifles— Varnished  Stocks. 

Gold,  Silver  and  Nickle-plated  Rifles— beautifully 
Engraved. 

Repeating  Carbines— Oiled  Stocks. 

Repeating  Carbines— Gold,  Silver  and  Nickel-Plated 
and  Engraved. 

Muskets— Angular  or  Sword  Bayonets. 

Full  stock  constantlv  on  hand  of  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  Winchester  Arms. 

Cartridges  in  cases  (Brand  H),  manufactured  by  th 
W.  R.  A.  Co.  expressly  for  their  arms. 

A  full  and  complete  stock  of  the  above  named  mer- 
chandise always  on  hand  and  for  sale  by 

JOHN  SKINKER,  Sole  Agent, 

5v24-6m-lamr  1U8  Battery  street,  S.  F. 


To    Parties    About    Building. 


tion.    Address 
6-v24-sa 


A  person  who  is 
competent  to  prepare 
pluns  and  take  charge 
of  the  construction  of 
Dwellings, Mills, Bridg- 
es, or  other  architec- 
tural improvements, 
will  make  favorable 
engagements  with  per- 
sons or  corporations  in 
the  city  or  the  interior. 
Has  had  full  experience 
on  this  coast,  and  can 
insure    good    satisfac- 

EDW.    W.    TIFFT, 
No.  626  Jessie  street,  San  Francisco 


-Ajyentss    Waiiitecl 

For  the  liveliest  book  on  tho  West  ever  written, 
"BUFFALO     LAND!" 

By  W.  E.  WEBB,  the  noted  Pioneer  and  Humorist.  The 
wealth  and  wildness,  mysteries  and  marvels  of  the 
mighty  Plains  fully  and  truthfully  described.  Over- 
flowing with  wit  and  humor.  The  Appendix  a  Com- 
plete Guide  for  Sportsmen  and  Emigrants.  Phofusely 
and  Si'LK.ndidly  Illustrated.  Immensely  Popular, 
and  selling  beyond  precedent.  Send  for  illustrated  cir- 
cular, terms,  etc.,  at  once,  to  th<-  x-ublisners, 

F.  DEWING  &  CO., 
7vi-4m  512  California  street,  San  Francisco. 


MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON'S 


Took  the  Premium  over  all  at  the  great  Plowing 
Match  in  Stockton,  in  1870. 

This  Plow  is  thoroughly  made  by  practical  men  who 
have  been  long  in  the  business  and  know  what  is  re. 
quired  in  the  construction  of  Gang  Plows.  It  is  quickly 
adjusted.  Sufficient  play  is  given  so  that  the  tongue  will 
pass  over  cradle  knolls  without  changing  the  working 
position  of  the  shares.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the 
wheels  themselves  govern  the  action  of  the  Plow  cor- 
rectly. It  has  various  points  of  superiority,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  as  the  Best  and  Most  Desirable  Gang  Plow 
in  the  world.    Send  for  circular  to 

MATTL.SON    &   WILLIAMSON, 

14v2-3m  Stockton,  Cal. 


Three  sizes,  warranted  to  clean  from  60  to  200  bushels 
per  hour,  according  to  size.    Prices,  $40,  $50  and  $75. 

First  Premiums  at  California  State  Fairs  in  1870  and 
1871.  Warranted  to  separate  Mustard  Seed,  Cheat,  Bar- 
ley and  Oats,  from  Wheat.  Cleans  the  Morning  Ulory 
SePd  from  Alfalfa. 

Circulars  mailed  on  application.    Address 

NASH,  MILLER  &  CO., 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

N.  B. — All  the  NaBh  &  Cutts  Steam  Separators  are 
fully  warranted.  3v4-15t 


THE    CEIL.E35ItA.TED 


CHALLENGE   FEED     MILL, 


For  Farm  use  and  Custom  work.  The  only  Practica 
Farm  Feed  Mill  ever  invented.  Can  be  used  with  from  one 
to  eight-horse  power,  and  grinds  from  250  lbs.  to  one  ton  of 
barley  per  hour.  Price  of  Mills  from  J75  to  $100,  according 
to  size.  Adapted  to  Wind,  Water.  Steam,  or  Horse  Pow  er. 
The  grinding  surface  is  adjustable,  and  can  be  replaced  in 
fifteen  minutes  at  an  expense  of  one  dollar  to  one  dollarand 
a  quarter.  Over  3,000  now  in  use.  Every  Mill  warranted  to 
give  satisfaction.  For  sale  by  all  leading  agricultural  firms 
on  the  coast.  For  further  particulars  send  for  circular. 
M.  S.  JiOWDISlI,  General  Agent, 
With  Hawley  X.  Co.,  cor.  California  and  Battery  sts., 

18v3-sa  San  Francisco. 

THE    PATENT 

Novelty  Mill  and  Grain  Separator 


Is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  of  tho  ago  for 
cleaning  and  separating  grain,  while  it  combines  all  tho 
essential  qualities  of  a  First-class  Fanning  Mill.  It  also 
far  excels  anything  that  has  been  invented  for  tho  sepa- 
ration of  grain.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  all 
the  different  kinds  of  Mixed  Grain.  It  takes  out  Mus- 
tard, Grass  Seeds,  Baric  y  and  Oats,  and  makes  two  dis- 
tinct qualities  of  wheat  if  desired. 
For  further  information  apply  to  R.  STONE, 

lvi-:im  422  Battery  street,  San  Francisco. 


AVERILL'S 

CHEMICAL     PAINT, 

Of  any  desired  Shade  or  Color, 
Mixed  ready  for  application,  and  sold  by  the  gallon. 

It  ia  Cheaper,  Handsomer,  more  Durable  and  Elastio 
than  the  best  of  any  other  Paint. 

Office,  corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets,  San 
Francisco.    Send  for  sample  card  and  price  list. 

15v23-3m  HELY  &  JEWELL,  Agent*. 
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The  Pacific  Bubal  Pares.— This  excellent  agricul- 
tural paper  has  entered  on  its  fourth  Tolume.  We  give 
it  preference  over  all  other  papers  of  its  character  that 
circulate  on  the  coast.  Its  editors  know  the  wants  of 
the  husbandmen  of  this  coast,  and  what  our  varied  cli- 
mates aud  soils  are  adapted  to,  and  furnish  the  very 
information  desired.  Iu  this  it  is  incomparably  more 
valuable  thau  all  the  eastern  publications  combined. 
We  wish  the  Rural  Pbess  encouraged  aod  Increased 
support.  The  man  that  can  take  but  one  agricultural 
piper  should  be  sure  that  that  one  is  the  Ruhal  I'm  ss. 
—  Auburn  Herald. 


Mining  and  Scientific  Press.— Volume  ?4  of  this 
excellent  mining  journal  was  completed  the  J'JtU  iust. 
Hereafter  the  title  of  the  paper  will  be  Mining  and 
Scientific  Pbess. —  VFhi'fe  Pine  Xnes.  Aug    UUi. 


An  Order  for  Our  New  Books  from  Headquar- 
ters.—Messrs.  Dewey  &  Co.,  San  Fran.isc,  Cal.— 
Gents:  Please  send  a  copy  of  your  new  work  on  Indioi- 
nocs  Suuars,  to  this  Department,  with  dobllcate  Mill 
receipted,  and  the  amount  shall  be  remitted  by  return 
mail.     Yours,  respectfully 

J.  B.  Russell,  Librarian. 


Antioch,  Lake  Co.,  111.,  Aug.  1C,  1872. 
Messrs.  Dewey  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Gentle- 
men: Your  favor  of  the  .id  iust.,  informing  me  of  the 
extension  of  my  patent  for  apparatus  for  feeding  quartz 
and  other  substances  to  crushing  and  grinding  mills, 
came  duly  to  hand.  I  thank  you  for  your  congratu- 
lations, but  especially  do  I  appreciate  your  successful 
management  of  my  application. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  C.  P.  STANFORD. 


On  Thursday  the  Rcral  goes  to  press  (except  the  mar 
ket  page).  Communications  should  be  sent  in  a  week  or 
more  in  advance. 

We  will  chanoe  the  address  of  any  subscriber  who 

requests  it,  *5r""  if  '*«  pre*enl  addnM  in  Kttited. 

Philadelphia  Agency.— W.  H.  Daffin,  formerly  of 
San  Francisco,  is  our  correspondent  and  business  agent, 
Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Send  us  Notice.— In  some  instances,  by  order  of  agents 
or  others,  we  have  continued  lor  a  time  to  send  this  paper 
li-yond  tbe  t'me  paid  for.  As  we  do  not  intend  to  send  it 
to  a  single  individual  who  does  not  wish  it,  we  earnestly  re- 
quest such  specially  treated  subset ibers,  wh>>  may  not  wish 
the  paper,  10  Bend  in  the  amount  of  arrearages  with  order 
to  stop.  A  second  hint  will  not  be  necessary  If  yon  give  us 
your  postomce  address  with  your  nr.me.  I>  n't  rely  on  P. 
M.'s  to  notify  us.  We  cannot  hnd  the  name  on  our  large 
list  by  a  subscriber's  simply  returning  the  paper  without 
the  town  or  city  accompanying  his  name  upon  it.  Papers 
returned  are  not  so  sure  as  lett  ra  to  reach  the  publishers' 
desk.  lambp 


Our    Agents. 

Our  Friends  can  do  much  in  aid  of  our  paper  and  the 
cause  of  practical  knowledge  and  science,  by  assisting 
Agents  in  their  labors  of  canvassing,  by  lending  their 
influence  and  encouraging  favors.  We  intend  to  semi 
none  but  worthy  men. 

Frank  S.  Chapin— California. 

Wir.  F.  8pencer— California. 

M.  S.  Senter— California  and  Oregon. 

C.  H.  Lwinelle—  Special  Corresponding  Agent. 

I.  N.  Hoag— Sacramento.  General  Agent. 

F.  M.  Shaw — Southern  California. 

L.  P.  McCabty — California. 

Samuel  Cushman — Colorado  Territory. 

A.  C.  Knox,  City  Soliciting  and  Collecting  Agent. 


A  Good  Binder  for  $1.50. 

Subscribers  for  this  journal  can  obtain  our  Patent 
Elastic  Newspaper  File  Holder  and  Binder  for  $1.50 — 
containing  gilt  title  of  the  paper  on  the  cover.  It  pre- 
serves the  papers  completely  and  in  such  shape  that 
they  may  be  quickly  fastened  and  retaiued  in  book  form 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  the  binder  (which  is  very 
durable)  used  continuously  for  subsequent  volumes. 
Post  paid,  25  cts.  extra.  It  can  be  used  for  Harper's 
Weekly  and  other  papers  of  similar  size.  If  not  entirely 
pleased,  purchasers  may  return  them  within  30  days. 
Just  the  thing  for  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  ami  all 
who  wish  to  file  the  Press.  lambp 

Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  laud  the  cel- 
ebrated SILVER-TIPPED  Boots  and  ShoeB  are  gold  by 
the  million,  for  parents  know  they  last  twice  as  long  as 
without  Tips.     Try  them.     For  sale  by  all  dealers.     * 


DEWEY   &   CO., 


IVo.  :s:  :x  Montgomery  *St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Patents  Obtained  Promptly. 

Caveats  Filed  Expeditiously. 

Patent  Reissues  Taken  Out. 

Patents  Secured  in  Foreign  Lands. 

Assignments  Made  and  Recorded  in  Legal  Form. 

Copies  of  Patents  and  Assignments  Procured. 

Examinations   of    Patents    made   here   and  at 
Washington. 

Examinations  made  of  Assignments  Recorded 
in  Washington. 

Examinations  Ordered  and  Reported  by  Tele- 
graph. 

Rejected  Cases  taken  up  and  Patents  Obtained. 

Interferences  Prosecuted. 

Opinions  Rendered  regarding  the  Validity  of 
Patents  and  Assignments. 

Every  Legitimate  Branch  of  Patent  Agency  Bus- 
iness promptly  and  thoroughly  conducted. 
Illustrated  Circulars  Free. 

DEWEY    &.    CO., 

Miuing  and  Scientific  Press,  S.  F. 


HEIKES    NURSERIES. 

The  only  exclusively  Wholesale  Establishment  In  the 
United  States.  Catalogues  Free — No.  1,  Descriptive; 
No.  2,  Nurserymen's;  No.  3.  Dealers'. 

(Established  1822.)  W.  F.  HEIKES,  Dayton,  O. 


STALLIONS. 


Two  Pine  Three-Year  Old  Stallions  for  Sale. 

Call  on  or  address  D.  L.  SMITH,  at  17   New   Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco.  Ilv4tf 


Purchasers  please  say  advertised  iu  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  is  now  in  its  fourth 
volume.  Its  columns  contain  a  large  amount 
of  original  information  upon  the  different 
branches  of  husbandry  ou  this  coast.  Its  great 
variety  of  contents  is  properly  systomized  for 
the  convenience  of  the  reader,  and  ably  pre- 
pared in  pleasing  language  and  style.  Each 
number  contains  something  of  rare  ink  rest  to 
every  member  of  the  household. 

The  state  of  this  new  field  of  agriculture,  so 
different  from  nil  others;  the  new  aud  improved 
methods  of  fanning  necessary  here;  and  the 
absence  of  any  published  record  of  farming  and 
rural  experience  on  this  coast,  form  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  which  render  a  really 
good  journal  of  greater  importance  to  farmers 
here  than  are  similar  issues  to  farmers  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  has  been  heartily 
received  and  well1  patronized,  and  its  liberal 
success  enables  us  to  improve  and  enrich  its 
columns  from  month  to  month. 

Its  reading  and  advertising  matter  is  entirely 
chaste.  All  fanners  should  subscribe  without 
delay.  Every  household  should  enjoy  its  richly 
filled  pages. 

DEWEY    &    CO., 
Publishers,  No.  338  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


The  Simple  Mailing  Machine. 

Its  features  are  : 

Simplicity  of  Construction. 

Durability. 

Ease  of  Operation. 

Requires  no  expensive  outlay. 

Adapted  to  all  styles  of  lables. 

Puts  them  on  securely. 

It  enables  use  of  old  papers  for  wrappers. 

And  soon  saves  the  cost  of  printing  lables. 

I'  systemizes  the  work  of  mailing. 

It  is  the  cheapest  machine. 

May  be  paid  for  in  part  by  advertising. 

Address,  for  terms  and  description, 

ADVOCATE  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

Jackson, Tenn. 
One  of  the  above  machines  can  be  seen  at  the  office  of 
the  Press.  llvitf 


TO    SHEEP    BREEDERS! 

And  all  sui-li  as  are  interested  in  raising  FINE  STOCK, 
attention  is  invited  to  the  flock  of  Severance  k  Peet, 
consisting  of 

80   Thoroug-hbred    Spanish    Merino    Rams, 
and  200  Yearling-  and  two-year  old  Ewes, 

Just  imported  from  Addison  County,  Vermont.  These 
Sheep  were  all  selected  from  noted  flocks  by  one  who 
has  bred  this  variety  of  Sheep  for  fifteen  years,  and  are 
superior  in  'he  combination  of  qualities  that  go  to  make 
up  a  perfect  Sheep.  A  portion  of  this  flock  will  be 
offered  for  sale  on  reasonable  terms. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUT. 

As  this  variety  is  rapidly  advancing  in  the  East. 

May  be  seen  and  examined  at  the  CITY  liAKDENS, 
corner  of  South  and  Center  Btreets,  Stockton,  Cal. 

llvitf  SKVEBAXCE    *    PERT. 


For    Sale. 

ALDERNEY    HALF-BREEDS, 

Sired  by  S.  Maillard's Imported  Bulls,  "Emperor  Billy," 
Etc. 
14  Yearlings, 
9  this  year  Calves. 
Apply  to  FELIX    FARER. 

White  Ranch,  Narcassio  District, 
IU  f-lm  San  Rafael,  Cal. 


ALFRED  WRIGHT Veterinary  Sur-. MO. 


General  Depot 1.5'J  New  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


TULK     LAND, 

Improved  or  unimproved,  and  in  quantity  and  location 
to  suit  purchasers. 

HOMES    AT    BERKELEY, 

the  future  site  of  the  State  University  of  California. 
Fine  views,  pure  air  and  water,  and  the  best  of  sc&oolfl 
combine  to  make  the  spot  attractive.  Din  it  communi- 
cation with  Oakland  by  railroad.  For  lots  of  any  de- 
sired size  apply  to 

JAMES  STRATTON  or  C.  H.  DWINKI.I.i:. 
No.  3  Stevenson's  Building.  881  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

►.•■!  i-llo 

OINE   DOLLAR.   A.   YE-A.K 

—  FOB  THE  — 

PACIFIC     COAST 

Mercantile^  Director. 

This  is  a  new  IB-page  monthly  newspaper,  of  special  in- 
formation for  wholesale  and  retail  tradesmen.  It  will  aUo 
contain  reading  of  interest  and  importance  to  all  business 
and  professional  men  on  the  coast- 

OUR  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Will  comprise  Full  Prices  Current  and  Monthly  Review  of 
the  Wholesale  Markets;  Diagrams  of  the  Fluctuations  of 
the  Produce  Markets:  Rates  of  Freight  and  Passenger 
Fares— corrected  monthly;  Illustrations  and  Sketches  of 
Prominent  Men  and  Buildings;  Editorials  on  Manufactur- 
ing and  Industrial  Process;  Department*  containing  ap- 
propriate reading  matter  and  reviews  for  various  branches 
of  trade,  including  "Grocery  and  Provision;"  "Dry  Goods;" 
"Trades  and  Manufactures,"  etc.,  etc. 

Our  first  is*ue  for  May  consists  of  21  pages,  embracing 
FORTY-FIVE  COLUMNS  of  important  readmir  matter- 
mostly  original  and  by  first-class  writers.  Sample  copies, 
post  p*id.  10  civ*.  Yearly  subscription,  in  advance,  $1.  Sub- 
scribers to  the  Mininp.  an-d  Scientific  I'iif.s*  or  the  Pa- 
cific RcbaL  Presh  will  be  supplied  at  half  price. 

Published  by  MURRAY,  DEWEY  &  CO., 

At  the  Publishing  Office  of  tie  Mi  ring  and  Scientific  Press 
and  Pacilic  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco. 
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Clear    as    Crystal." 


PEBBLES  ARE  MADE  from  Rock  Crystal  cut 
in  slices  aud  ground  oonvex,  concave  of  perisoopio,  far 
Spectacles.  In  Europe  and  iu  the  Eastern  States  they 
are  superceding  glass. 

Among  the  advantages  tbey  have  over  glass  are,  that 
being  susceptible  of  tbe  HIGHEST  POLISH,  they  trans- 
mit  more  rays  of  light,  nothing  having  more  transpa- 
rency. 

They  are  COO'  ER  to  the  Eyes-a  very  important  gain. 

They  are  m-.icb  harder  than  glass,  and  Do  NOT 
SCRATCH. 

The  best  quality  of  Crystal  is  found  In  Scotland  and 
the  Brazils,  and  is  manufactured  into  lenses  by  the  best 
workmen  in  En g  and  and  France,  for 

Thomas    Houseworth    &    Co., 

OPTICIANS, 

No.  9  Montgomery  street,   Lick  House, 

Where  they  can  be  obtained,  already  fitted,  in  frames, 
or  may  be  fitted  to  order. 
Persons  sending  their  Spectacles  can  have  Pebbles 
inserted  of  the  same  grade  as  their  gla- 

Illustrated  Circular  for  style  of  frames  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress free. 
W  Pebbles  sold  as  such  by  us,  are  Warranted. 
15v:iawbp3in 


FAIRBANK'S. 


WEIGH 


THE  PACIFIC  RIRAL  PRESS  has  the  largest  circula- 
tion of  any  weekly  journal  published  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  independent  of  a  daily  Issue.  Its 
readers  are  prominent  among  the  most  Intelligent,  In- 
dustrious and  thrifty  classes  throughout  the  Pacific 
States  aud  Territories. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

ALSO, 

Grass  and  Clover  Seeds. 

A.  L  F  A.  L  IT  A.  * 

Trees,   Plants,    Roots,    Etc., 

For  Sale  at  Wholesale  or  Retail  by 

GEO.    F.    SILVESTKR, 

No.  317  Washington  Street, 

%J~  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

GUANO. 

100  Barrels  Guano  for  Sale, 


In  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 


6v2-ly-16p 


GEO.  F.  SILVESTER. 


THE    UNITED    STATES 

STANDARD. 

6,000  to  40,000  Pounds  Capacity. 

THE    8AME     SCALE     IS     USED    FOR    WEIGHING 
CATTLE,    HOGS,    ETC. 

Scales  of  every  kind.    Address 

FAIRBANKS  &  HUTCHINSON, 

126  California  street,  San  Francisco. 

Agents  for  Miles'  Alarm  Monet  Drawers. 
17v3-eowbp6m 

Wanted.  Agents! 

$100  to  $250  per  month,  everywhere,  male  and 
female,  to  introduce  the  Latest  improved,  most  Simple 
and  perfect 

Shuttle    Sewing    Machine 

Ever  invented.  We  challenge  the  world  to  compete 
with  it.  Price  only  $18.  and  fully  warranted  for  five 
years,  making  the  Elastic  Lock  Stitch,  alike  on  both 
sides.  The  same  as  all  the  high  priced  Shuttle  ma- 
chines.    Also,    the    celebrated    and    latest    improved 

Common  Sense  Family  Sewing  Machine. 
Price  only  $15,  and  fully  warranted  for  five  years. 
These  machines  will  Stitch,  Hem,  Fell,  Tuck,  yuilt, 
Cord,  Bind,  Braid  and  Embroider  in  a  most  superior 
manner,  and  are  warranted  to  do  all  work  that  can  be 
done  on  any  high  priced  machine  in  the  world.  For 
Circulars  and  terms,  address  S  WVNKOOP  &  CO.  2054, 
Ridge  Avenue,  or  P.  O.  Box  2726,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

22v3-3m 

LANDRUM    &    RODGERS, 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Cotswold  Sheep  and  An- 
gora  Goats. 

A  large  lot  •■{  Angora  Goats  and  Cotswold  Sheep  for 
sale.  Also  1(10  Suthdown  and  Cotswold  graded  Hams, 
and  Angora  graded  Bucks  up  to  3K)2. 

All  of  the  above  will  be  Bold  on  reasonable  terms  and 
1  on  the  ears  at  Watsonville  free  of  charge. 
.1  I  ST  IKItni'.l)  ! 
Eighty-five  head  of  Choice,  Pure  Breed  Angora  Goats— 
47  Bucks  and  118  Ewes— the  largest  importation  ever 
made  to  this  coast,  mostly  from  the  flock  of  Blcbard 
Peters,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  A  pamphlet,  with  particulars, 
furnished  to  breeders  on  application. 


Address 
2v4-3m 


H.NDRUM  *  RODGERS, 
Watsonvill-,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


P  0«B0X1^'-'.PnTS3Uo,GH,PA. 

Hreseh-Lnading  allot  Onns,  $40  to  IjOU.  iiouhle  Snot 
Guns,  is  to  $130.  Single  Gum,  U  to  $:o.  Rifles,  W 
to  $75.  Revolver*,  $6  to  $25.  Pssn  Stamp  for  Paics- 
LlflT.   Army  Guru,  Revolver! ,  <f-c,  boughtor  traded  fur. 

MS-eOwMt 


BLOOD    LEAVED    PEACH. 

A  Colored  Lithograph  of  this  startli    g  novelty  will  be 
mailed  tree  to  every  Nurseryman  and  Dealer  if  applied 

for  at  once.    Applicants  will  please  state  whether  they 
are  Nurserymen  or  Dealers. 
Heikes  Nurseries.  W.  F.  HEIKES. 

Established  1822.  Dayton,  0. 


40  Thoroughbred  Angora  Goats  for  Sale ! 
Imported  by  a  native  of  Angora,  direct  from  Asia  Minor. 
For  specimens  see  the  flock  of  Thomas   &   Shirland, 
Sacram-nto,    Cal.      Address  A.   El 'Ti'ClllHl :- 
Spring,  Appomattox  County,  Va.  10v4-ly 


IMPROVE   YOUR    POULTRY! 


IT  COSTS    NO    MORE   TO   KEEP 

GOOD  FOWL8  THAN 

POOR  ONES. 

Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Circu- 
lar, containing  a  full  description  of 
all  the  best  known  and  most  im- 
proved breeds  of  Poultry,  to 

GEO.  B.  BAYLEY. 

Box  659,  San  Francisco. 


7v4-16p  tf 


GLEN  FLORA 

Stock  Breeding   Association. 

Successors  to  C.  C.  4  R.   H.  Parks.  Waukeuan.  HI.    Or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  tbe  State  of  Illinois. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

SHORT-HORNED    CATTLE 

Thoroughbred  and  Trotting  Horses,  Cotswold 

Sheep,     Improved    Berkshirr>s,    and 

Pure-Bred   Poultry  in   Great 

'» arieties 

Stock  of  all  kinds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.    Send  for 
Catalogue  giving  full  description.    Address 

C.  C.  PARKS.  Pres't., 

Uv3-tf  WAL'KEGAN.  ILL. 

IV.    GILIVIOR-E, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Angora    or    Cashmere 
GOATS 

—  or  — 

FURE    BLOOE 

—  AND  — 

A3L.1L.     G  It  A.  D  E  .«  . 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Location,  f  B 
miles  from  Itailroad  Station,  connecting  with  all  part 
of  the  State.     For  particulars  address 

N.  OILMORE 
El  Dorado,  El  Dorado  county, 
.    6v:itf  California, 

THIS    DAY     RECEIVED, 

THE   THIRD   CAR   OF    PREMIUM 


ipanish  Merino  Bucks  and 

VERMONT    STOCK, 
The   lt.sl   Kvcr  hapm-tad  lo  IhU  Stale. 


Call  at  Ninth  and  Market  streets,  or  Morton  House. 
San  Francisco. 


8v4-4tl6p 


SAXE  &  JEWETT. 


^3.NEWS^ 
*L     N?  430      7 1 


GENTS    WANTED  to    canvass 


every  town  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  Misinoand 
Scies  i  ific  Press,  Pacific  Rural,  Press,  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  Mercantile  Director.  Experienced 
canvassers  \*et erred.  Good  men  can  make  large  wa- 
ges, besides  learning  much  and  Improving  their  talents. 


SELL    YOUR    PATENTS 

Tbrough  Wiester  -v.  Co.,  17  New  Montgomery  street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Cincinnati   Exposition. 

The  third  grand  National  Industrial  Exposi-'( 
tion  of  Manufactures,  Products  and  Arts,- 
opened  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  4th,  and  continues 
till  Saturday,  Oct.  5th.  It  is  gotten  up  on  a 
scale  far  surpassing  that  of  any  previous  exhi-j 
bition,  in  immense  buildings  especially  erected 
for  the  purpose  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  pre-, 
senting  an  available  exhibiting  space  of  338,000, 
square  feet,  or  nearly  eight  acres  under  roof,' 
and  is  the  largest  exposition  ever  held  in  the-t 
United  States. 

This  great  "enterprise  is  under  the  manage 
ment  of  a  board  of  fifteen  commissioners,  ap-] 
pointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Ohio  Merchants'  Institute.' 
It  has  already — this  being  the  third  annual  ex- 
hibition— achieved  a  national  importance,  at- 
tracting the  attention  of 
exhibitors  and  visitors 
from  every  State  of  the 
Union,  and  several  of 
the  countries  of  Europe. 

During  the  last  year's 
exhibition,  over  500,000 
visitiors  were  in  atten- 
dance.  The  premium 
list  comprises  1,075 
medals  and  awards,  to 
which  a  supplemental 
list  will  be  added  as  re- 
quired. In  the  Fine 
Art,  Natural  History 
and  Horticultural  de- 
partments there  is  pre- 
sented an  unequalled 
collection  of  the  rare 
and  the  beautiful ;  the 
Fine  Art  department 
alone  occupying  1,300 
feet,  running  measure. 

The  conservatory  of 
the  Horticultural  de- 
partment is  140  by  150 
feet,  and  forty  feet  in 
hight,  with  roof  and  sides  of  glass.  The  most 
liberal  premiums  are  offered  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  the  competition  on  the  premiums 
for  displays  by  States  must  be  exciting,  because 
of  great  interest. 

There  should  have  been  a  much  larger  exhibit 
from  California  than  is  made;  but  the  distance 
and  cost,  and  risk  of  transmission  is  so  great 
that  many  are  deterred  from  exhibiting,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  glad  to  have  pre- 
sented their  products  in  honorable  competition 
with  those  of  the  East. 

Favorable  arrangements  ^were  made  for  re- 
duced rates  of  fare  with  over  twenty  thousand 
miles  of  river  and  railroad,  radiating  from  Cin- 
cinnati; but  we  have  seen  no  notice  from  the 
Central  Pacific  or  Union  Pacific  railroad  mana- 
gers, offering  to  take  goods  or  persons  to  this 
greit  National  Fair,  at  any  reduction  fiom 
ordinary  rates. 

From  the  latest  information  received,  the 
Fair  is  a  grand  success,  and  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  Californians  having  the  time  and  desire 
to  attend. 


Attention  !  Farmers  of  California. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  that  you 
attend  the  State  Fair  now  in  progress  at  Sacra- 
mento. Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
State  has  there  been  so  lively  an  interest  felt 
in  all  that  pertains  to  our  agricultural  progress 
as  now.  Farmers  are  everywhere  waking  up 
to  their  interests. 

The  grain-grower,  in  view  of  the  immensity 
of  product  capable  of  being  produced  from  his 
fertile  soils,  under  a  proper  system  of  cultiva- 
tion, is  making  every  effort  to  secure  the  best 
machinery  for  his  purposes,  and  studying  the 
best  application  of  it  in  the  preparation  of  soils 
and  the  harvesting  of  his  crops  ;  and  as  new 
and  improved  machinery  is  now  everywhere 
the  order  of  the  day,  aud  as  the  very  best  of 


attention  to  wool  growing  and  bought  up  all 
the  sheep  they  could  find  or  pay  for.  A  depres- 
sion in  wool  values  followed  soon  after,  some- 
what abating  the  ardor  of  many  as  to  a  further 
enlargement  of  their  flocks. 

It  gave  them  time  to  think  a  little  and  fall 
back  on  their  better  judgment,  and  resulted  in 
an  earnest  inquiry  into  the  relative  values  of 
the  different  breeds  best  to  be  introduced,  in 
case  they  enlarged  their  flocks  at  all;  and  par- 
ticularly was  this  apparent  with  those  who  had 
never  kept  sheep  but  were  determined  to  do  so. 

Hence  the  unusual  inquiry  for  the  best  breeds 
for  the  simple  matter  of  the  largest  profit  to 
the  grower,  for  re  illy  that  is  the  base  of  all 
our  calculations  in  the  raising  of  stock.  A 
more  full  and  complete  exhibit  of  sheep  of  all 
breeds  and  of  the  best  blood  of  the  country, 
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Uppbb  Sacramento  Agricultural  Society. — 
From  the  Secretary  we  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  a  complimentary  ticket  to  the  fourth  annual 
fair  of  this  society, 

Farmers'  Clubs. — We  are  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  several 
Farmers'  Clubs  throughout  the  State.  Will 
our  friends  oblige  us  by  sending  them  forward? 


those  machines  are  on  exhibition  at  the  Fair, 
every    farmer    should    go    and    see    them. 
The  Stock  Interest. 

This  great  agricultural  interest,  hardly  sec- 
ond to  any  other,  is  receiving  everywhere  un- 
usual attention.  The  dairymen  are  puzzling 
their  brains  to  find  out  which  is  the  best  breed 
for  milk  under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  soil, 
climate  and  food  of  their  respective  localities. 

The  Short-horn  or  Durham,  the  Devon,  the 
Ayreshire,  the  Herefords,  the  Holderness,  the 
Jersey,  are  all  being  studied  into  with  regard 
to  their  particular  merits  and  qualities,  with 
an  earnestness  never  before  exhibited  by  Cali- 
fornians. 

Farmers  everywhere  seem  to  have  learned 
that  it  is  a  great  deal  better  and  more  profitable 
to  raise  good  stock  than  poor,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  do  it,  though  it  may  be  attended  with 
a  little  additional  cost  at  the  start ;  and  all  are 
looking  around  to  see  where  and  how  they  can 
make  the  desired  improvement. 

Now,  there  never  was  a  better  opportunity 
offered  to  the  people  of  this  Coast  to  examine 
and  compare  the  merits  of  the  different  breeds 
of  cattle,  than  is  presented  this  year  at  the 
State  Fair,  as  a  larger  number  of  the  best  im- 
proved breeds  were  never  before  placed  on  ex- 
hibition. 

Sheep  and  Their  Values. 

On  account  of  the  high  price  paid  for  wool 
early  in  the  season  many  farmers  turned  their 


was  never  before  made  in  California  and  should 
be   seen    by    every    sheep    grower. 
Angora  or  Cashmere  Goats. 

Something  amounting  almost  to  an  excite- 
ment, has  been  apparent  in  the  States  and 
Territories  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  re- 
gard to  the  growing  of  the  Angora  goat.  For 
several  years  past  a  few  enterprising  breeders 
have  given  their  attention  to  the  introduction 
of  pure  bloods  and  crossing  them  with  the  com- 
mon goat. 

Hence  we  have  a  considerable  number  of 
full  bloods  and  a  great  many  more  of  all  de- 
grees of  low  grade.  By  some  means  it  has 
become  generally  believed  that  an  unlimited 
demand  exists  for  goat's  wool — mohair — at 
high  prices,  and  this  has  had  the  effect  to  great- 
ly increase  the  desire  to  invest  in  this  animal. 

For  a  number  of  years,  flocks  of  these  goats 
have  been  increasing  in  several  of  the  Atlantic 
States  with  no  profit  to  the  owners  except  that 
derived  from  occasional  sales  of  the  animal  to  oth- 
ers wishing  to  experiment  with  them ;  but  down 
to  the  present  writing,  without  any  market  for 
their  mohair  at  paying  prices. 

Owing  to  the  present  excitement  on  this  sub- 
ject, these  Eastern  flocks  are  now  being  trans- 
ferred to  this  side  the  continent,  and  splendid 
samples  of  them  and  of  California  growth,  will  be 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  amateur  stock  grow- 
ers, visiting  the  Fair.  On  another  page  of  this 
number  of  the  Rural  will  be  found  an  encour- 


aging  article  on  the  growing  of  mohair  and  in- 
terests connected  with  it. 

Fruits  and  Grains. 
We  are  getting  a  considerable  immigration  this 
year  and  many  of  those  coming  and  to  come, 
are  addressing  us  letters  of  inquiry  as  to  varie- 
ties and  qualities  of  our  best  fruits,  with  the 
view  of  engaging  in  fruit  culture  for  home  and 
Eastern  markets. 

To  all  such  as  are  already  among  us  and  to 
any  of  our  citizens  who  contemplate  fruit  grow- 
ing, we  would  urge  the  importance  of  an  exam- 
ination of  the  wonderful  excellence  and  great 
variety  of  fruits  on  exhibition,  and  take  copious 
notes  of  everything  that  pertains  to  variety,  time 
of  maturity,  keeping  quality  and  fitness  for  trans- 
portation, from  the  fruit  growers  themselves,  who 
are  always  present  at  intervals  during  the  Fair, 
and  ready  to  impart  any 
information  desired. 

The  indiscriminate 
growing  of  all  sorts  of 
wheat  and  other  grain 
without  reference  to 
their  peculiar  fitness  for 
certain  soils  and  other 
condiiions  pertaining  to 
seed  time  and  culture 
is  a  matter  that  has  not 
secured  that  attention 
with  us  that  it  has  in 
most  older  countries  or 
that  it  deserves.  We 
have  had  twenty  years 
in  which  to  experiment 
and  yet  a  great  diversity 
of  opinion  exists. 

Go  to  the  Fair  and  see 
the  different  grains,  and 
talk  with  the  growers  as 
regards  their  relative 
values,  based  upon  the 
general  yield  per  acre, 
their  quality  and  value 
in  the  market,  and 
the  same  of  the  numberless  vegetable  prod- 
ucts on  exhibition. 

Dairy  Products. 
If  you  would  know  how  to  make  better  butter 
than  you  are  now  making,  better  cheese,  better 
of  everything  that  is  made  by  the  skillful  house- 
wife in  the  line  of  preserved  and  dried  fruits, 
than  you  are  now  making  and  getting  only  a 
low  price  for,  when  you  might  just  as  well  have 
the  highest,  go  to  the  State  Fair  and  you  will 
see  it  is  done,  and  you  can  learn  how  it  is  done, 
and  much  to  your  gratification  and  profit. 

And  finally  that  you  may  do  your  part  in  the 
great  movement  for  the  protection  of  the  farm- 
ing interests  of  Calfornia,  give  us  the  support  of 
your  presence  at  the  first  Farmers'  Convention 
assembled  in  this  or  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,  to  be  held  in  Sacramento  on  Monday 
next,  the  23d  inst. 


Sacramento  Suoarie.  —  We  learn  that  the 
factory  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Beet  Su- 
gar Company  is  in  successful  operation  for 
the  season,  turning  out  a  splendid  article  of 
sugar.  With  beets  sufficient  for  four  or  five 
months  operations,  at  from  50  to  75  tons  per 
day,  the  result  cannot  be  less  than  2,000  bar- 
rels of  No.  1  sugar ;  besides  a  large  quantity  of 
syrup,  suitable  for  distillation. 

Let  all  who  visit  the  State  Fair  this  week  and 
next,  after  noticing  the  sugar  on  exhibition, 
go  and  see  the  works  in  operation,  and  judge 
whether  there  is  money  in  the  business. 


[September  21,  1872, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Marin  County. 

Intending  in  gathering  information  among 
the  farmers  to  discuss  only  the  most  practical 
questions,  our  observations  will  be  upon  the 
improvement  of  stock  and  of  pasturage,  the 
restoration  of  exhausted  soils  and  the  quality 
of  dairy  products  as  affecting  their  prices  in 
market. 

Coming  lately  from  the  East  we  were  very 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  so  good  an  average 
of  dairy  cows.  Many  of  the  citizens  are  show- 
ing great  zeal  in  still  further  improvement 
knowing  that  the  cost  of  keeping  a  poor  cow  is 
the  same  as  for  a  good  one  and  then  some 
cows  will  produce  at  least  three  times  as  much 
as  others.  The  Durhams  and  Devons  have 
been  extensively  used  for  improvement  and 
almost  all  the  stock  show  signs  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  breeds. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Simes  has  the  last  one  of  a  herd 
of  fourteen  thoroughbred  Durhams,  that  a  San 
Francisco  gentleman  sent  out  to  Antioch  to  be 
kept.  Thirteen  of  the  noble  animals  were  al- 
lowed to  starve  to  death,  and  this  one  only 
remains,  but  is  in  good  hands  and  may  yet  be 
the  means  of  establishing  as  good  a  herd  as  the 
old  one.  Mr.  S.  has  a  fine  calf  named  Abra- 
ham, calved  Dec.  9, 1871,  which  girts  5  feet  5% 
inches  and  measures  5  feet  from  horns  to  root 
of  tail.  He  shows  many  excellent  points  but 
his  owner  seems  very  reluctant  to  show  him  at 
the  fair  because  the  pedigree  on  the  side  of  the 
dam  was  not  preserved,  and  so  the  calf  cannot 
be  entered  either  as  grade  or  thoroughbred. 
Mesquite  Grass. 
At  Alema  we  found  Mr.  N.  H.  Olds  much  in- 
terested in  an  experiment  with  mesquit  grass. 
He  has  about  four  acres  sown  on  bottom  land 
which  shows  a  very  heavy  stubble  and  green 
leaves  about  the  roots.  This  seems  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  the  mesquite  wherever  we  find 
it,  while  almost  all  the  native  grasses  are  as 
brown  as  can  be.  His  neighbors  are  very  in- 
credulous about  the  possibility  of  doing  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  improving  their  grasses. 
But  let  them  remember  that,  "he  who  makes 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  be- 
fore is  a  benefactor  of  his  race."  It  seems 
quite  probable  that  such  an  end  may  be  gained 
in  Marin  county,  for  upon  careful  inquiry  we 
found  that  there  is  generally  allowed  ten  acres 
i  >f  pasturage  to  the  cow,  and  the  present  con- 
dition of  many  herds  would  go  to  show  that  it 
was  little  enough. 

We  saw  as  good  crops  of  potatoes,  turnips, 
carrots,  beets  and  tomatoes  growing  without 
manure  on  land  that  was  supporting  a  cow  to 
ten  acres,  as  we  ever  saw  in  New  York  on  land 
th.it  was   keeping  a  cow  to  every  three  acres. 

This  led  us  to  believe  that  something  might 
be  done  and  to  investigate  grasses  very  closely. 
We  should  expect  to  see  every  acre  of  the  flat 
laud  about  Alema  and  Bolinas  worked  to  its  ut- 
most capacity  and  irrigated  wherever  possible, 
so  as  to  produce  green  food  to  keep  up  the  flow 
of  milk  ut  this  season  of  the  year,  when  butter 
is  bearing,  and  always  will  bear  so  good  a 
price.  We  hope  to  see  corn,  alfalfa,  or  some- 
thing better  one  of  these  days. 

Corn,  Games  and  Ducks. 
Corn  does  not  generally  do  well  here,  but  in 
a  little  valley  on  Bolinas  Bay  Mr.  L.  P.  Weeks 
has  a  fii  Id  of  corn  that  would  do  credit  to  Ohio 
or  Illinois.  He  modestly  says  that  all  is  due  to 
the  soil;  and  he  raises  such  crops  every  year 
without  any  difficulty.  Fowls  seem  to  thrive 
here  as  well  as  corn.  Mrs.  Weeks  has  a  splen- 
did collection  of  games,  but  does  not  dare  to 
advertise  them  yet,  for  fear  she  would  not  have 
enough  to  supply  the  customers  that  the  Fbess 
would  be  sure  to  bring  her. 

Just  below  is  Mr.  McKennan's  duck  ranch, 
where  we  are  told  they  sometimes  keep  as  high 
as  2,000  ducks,  and  one  told  U9  that  he  saw 
the  owner  buy  30  tons  of  wheat  for  his  fowls  at 
one  time.  The  ducks  are  let  out  at  just  such 
an  hour  every  day,  and  their  quarters  thorough- 
ly cleaned.  The  bay  seems  as  well  adapted  to 
raising  useful  fowls  as  sea  sides,  and  some 
time  we  shall  be  able  to  produce   what  eggs  we 


niist.ik.il ily  better.     The   next  year  he  tried  a 
similar  experiment,  with  the  same  result. 

Mr.  C.  is  one  of  those  who  recognizes  that  it 
requires  a  large  number  of  careful  experiments 
to  establish  a  general  law,  and  that  every  detail 
must  be  taken  into  the  account.  He  does  not 
conjure  up  a  theory  from  his  imagination  and 
then  try  one  or  two  experiments,  with  the  de- 
termination that  they  shall  prove  it.  From  the 
number  of  quarts  of  milk  set  for  each  churning 
and  the  amount  of  butter  made  for  11  months 
to  the  quart  of  milk  for  each  month : 

Jan.  1,489,  Feb.  1,416,  March  1,271,  May 
1,385,  June  1,386,  July  1,421,  Aug.  1,432,  Sept. 
1,602,  Oct.  1,627,  Nov.  1,544,  Dec.  1.584. 


consume. 

Scientific  Dairying. 

Returning  to  Olema,  we  visit  the  dairy  of  a 
thoroughly  progressive  man,  Mr.  VV.  O.L.  Cran- 
dell,  who  is  doing  his  very  best,  and  yet  trying 
to  find  better  methods.  From  the  report  of  the 
American  Institute  Farmers'  Club  he  concluded 
that  it  was  better  to   work  butter   only   once. 

He  tried  careful  experiments  with  four  differ- 
ent lots,  and  lost  on  the  average  6%  per  cent, 
by  the  second  working.  To  test  the  compara- 
tive quality  he  put  away  on  June  7th  a  lot  of 
each  kind  to  see  which  would  keep  best.  He 
put  it  in  the  worst  place  he  could  find,  and  in 
14  days  the  lot  worked  twice  began  to  show  a 
strong  taste,   while  that  worked  once  was  un- 


How  Long  Should  Milk  Set? 
From  the  same  milking  which  had  been 
mixed  thoroughly  in  the  tanks  he  let  a  part  of 
the  cream  stand  36  hours  on  the  milk,  and  a 
part  48  hours.  That  which  set  36  hours  gave 
1.5  ounces  to  the  quart,  and  that  which  set  48 
hours  gave  1.402  ounces  to  the  quart.  Of 
course  temperature,  amount  of  water  in  the 
atmosphere  and  wind  would  vary  the  proper 
time  for  setting  milk,  but  ordinarily  he  reasons 
as  follows:  After  about  36  hours  there  are 
formed  globules  of  butter,  each  of  which  is  en- 
circled with  a  thin  film  of  caseine.  After  this 
time  the  film  thickens,  and  if  allowed  to  stand 
much  longer  becomes  so  tough  that  it  is  not 
broken  in  churning,  and  so  the  globules  are 
carried  off,  butter  and  all,  in  the  buttermilk. 
Some  experiments  have  gone  to  show  that  more 
butter  could  be  made  from  milk  set  48  hours, 
but  such  increased  amount  was  produced  by 
caseine,  and  not  by  pure  butter.  He  uses  Allen's 
Butter  Worker  and  Moulds  and  a  box  churn.  He 
prefers  a  churn  that  will  bring  butter  in  about 
45  minutes,  as  giving  the  best  product. 

Cooling  Milk. 
Mr.  C.  has  used  the  Empire  cooler  some- 
what modified,  but  does  not  think  the  quantity 
of  butter  is  increased  though  the  quality  is  a 
little  better.  If  he  was  to  try  another  cooler  he 
thinks  he  would  like  something  made  on  the 
principle  of  the  machine  for  condensing  the 
juice  of  sorghum.  The  object  of  any  cooler  is 
to  deprive  the  milk  of  its  animal  heat  as  soon 
as  possible  and  nulkmen  about  New  York  are 
compelled  to  use  them  in  hot  weather,  if  they 
would  have  their  milk  keep  sweet  until  they 
can  get  it  to  their  custoi 

A  New  Method  of  Dairying 
Is  being  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  by  Mr.  H. 
Clausen  who  has  been  a  dairyman  in  Germany, 
Denmark  and  Sweden  for  the  last  35  years. 
He  has  been  on  his  present  ranch  on  Point 
Keyes  two  years  and  is  following  a  system 
practiced  in  Philadelphia,  described  by  Willard, 
practiced  in  Europe,  but  not  that  we  have 
heard,  by  any  other  in  this  section. 

He  sets  his  milk  in  spring  water  at  a  temper- 
ature of  about  58°  using  cans  22  inches  deep 
by  20  inches  across.  These  cans  have  covers 
which  allow  of  ventilation  but  give  no  chance 
for  any  dirt  to  get  into  the  milk.  He  might  as 
well  lend  the  covers  to  some  one  who  needs 
them  for  the  milk  room  seems  so  cool  and 
clean  and  the  air  so  pure  that  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  fly  or  dirt  was  ever  seen  there.  The 
cans  are  set  in  vats  made  with  their  tops  level 
withthe  floor  and  the  flow  of  water  can  be  regu- 
lated according  to  the  temperature. 
Cheese  Making. 

After  the  milk  has  stood  36  hours  and  the 
cream  is  still  sweet,  the  cream  is  removed  and 
the  milk  made  into  cheese.  This  operation  is 
conducted  in  a  separate  room  and  great  care  is 
taken  not  to  have  any  odors  escape  from  one 
room  to  the  other.  The  apparatus  for  cheese- 
making  is  of  the  most  approved  pattern  and 
the  cheese  much  better  than  some  that  we  have 
seen  made  from  milk  not  skimmed. 

Whatever  they  make  is  uniform  in  quality, 
and  as  good  as  the  material  will  make.  In 
Sweden  they  do  not  consider  their  daughters 
initiated  into  household  matters  when  they 
have  learned  all  their  mother  can  teach  them, 
but  they  are  sent  out  to  serve  in  other  houses 
and  dairies  to  complete  their  education.  As 
the  result  of  this  system  we  see  in  Mr.  Clauzen's 
daughter  the 

Model  Dairy-Maid 
To  whom  all  the  man-butter  makers  that  we 
meet  thereabouts  yield  the  palm.  Herself,  the 
model  of  system  and  neatness,  there  is  not  to 
be  seen  a  symptom  of  dirt  about  her  realm. 
With  a  man  to  assist  her  she  has  the  whole 
charge  of  the  milk  of  200  cows.  Mr.  C.  has 
engaged  an  adjoining  dairy  which  he  proposes 
to  put  his  son  in  charge  of,  and  says  he  will 
have  another  for  his  daughter,  another  year,  as 
he  considers  her  the  most  competent  member 
of  the  family  in  the  management  of  a  dairy. 
A  Wonder  of  a  Landlord. 

Mr,  ('.  rents  of  Mr.  Howard  and  in  considera- 
tion of  the  great  pains  that  he  has  taken  to  im- 
prove the  place,  and  to  put  in  perfect  fixtures, 
his  landlord  has  reduced  the  rent  of  his  own 
accord  from  $30  to  $27.50  per  cow. 

The  Bulletin  reporter  represents  Mr.  C.  as 
claiming  15  to  20  per  cent,  more  butter  by  set- 
ting the  milk  in  spring  water.  Mr.  C.  made  no 
such  claim  but  stated  to  the  reporter  that  such 
a  statement  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Jewett  in 
page  487  of  Willard's  Dairy  Husbandry. 

He  claims  that  with  pans,  pails  or  cans, 
with  or  without  water,  he  can  get  all  the  cream. 
That  is  as  much  as  any  one  can  expect.  The 
object  in  using  water  is  to  preserve  a  more  uni- 
form temperature,  improve  the  quality  of  the 
butter,  and  preserves  the  milk  in  good  condi- 
tion for  cheese.  In  Sweden  they  prefer  to  have 
the  milk  stand  at  a  temperature  of  40,°  and  he 


would  try  it  here  if  he  could  get  the  ice  with- 
out too  much  trouble.  The  cream  should  stand 
24  hours  before  churning  in  a  room  at  a  tem- 
perature of  60.° 

No  visit  to  the  dairy  regions  can  be  complete 
without  a  call  upon  ('apt.  Allen,  generally 
recognized  as  the  Father  of  improvements  iii 
Calilornia  dairying.  His  place  and  his  life 
have  been  so  well  described  in  a  recent  number 
that  it  compels  us  to  make  a  short  story,  of  a 
long  and  very  pleasant  visit.  He  has  paid  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  subject  of  grasses, 
and  has  many  specimens  preserved  and  almost 
every  kind  of  grass  growing  somewhere  about 
the  place. 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass 
Sowed  early  with  barley  did  very  well  until  the 
barley  was  cut.  It  was  very  dry  at  the  time 
and  the  sun  seemed  to  scorch  it,  so  that  it 
wilted  down  and  was  finally  killed.  He  thinks 
it  might  perhaps  be  made  a  success  by  sowing 
it  wnh  grasses  that  would  shade  it  tor  two  or 
three  years  until  it  would  get  fairly  rooted. 

Orchard  Grass 
Stood  in  the  shade  of  the  dairy  house  and  pre- 
sented a  fine  growth  and  green  appearance, 
where  native  grasses  were  all  brown.  This 
variety  he  looks  upon  with  much  hope.  He 
has  two  varieties  of  mesquite  grass,  one  much 
larger  and  coarser  than  that  commonly  seen, 
and  said  to  thrive  better  in  wet  land,  producing 
twice  as  much  feed  as  the  other.  His  experi- 
ments with  mesquite   have   been   encouraging. 

Alfalfa 
Has  generally  been  supposed  not  to  do  well  in 
as  cold  districts  as  Marin  Co.,  but  Capt.  A. 
says  it  has  done  better  for  him  than  any  other 
grass.  He  sowed  it  in  the  fall  with  oats  and 
the  second  season  he  cut  it  twice.  Thirty  days 
after  the  first  cutting  it  measured  two  feet  high. 
He  thought  it  produced  at  least  two  tons  per 
acre  each  catting.  The  hay  seems  very  good. 
We  never  saw  tea  leaves  brighter  and  the  Savor 
was  very  good.  The  soil  was  good  but  not 
very  wet.  In  the  wettest  places  the  alfalfa 
drowned  out.  He  had  a  specimen  of  one  year's 
growth  with  a  root  two  feet  long. 

Filaree 
Grows  very  much  like  alfalfa  and  is  a  choice 
morsel  for  the  cattle.  The  plant  seems  to  be 
smaller  and  the  root  bears  a  greater  resem- 
blance to  sweet  clover.  Capt.  Allen's  reputa- 
tion enables  him  to  secure  ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent,  above  the  market  price  for  his  butter,  but 
if  those  who  consume  the  butter  could  ex- 
amine the  different  dairies  as  we  have  done, 
they  would  make  four  times  that  difference.  It 
is  pretty  hard  to  spoil  butter  in  such  an  even 
climate  and  with  such  a  quality  of  feed  as 
there  is  in  Marin,  but  the  different  dairies  pre- 
sent appearances  all  the  way  from  perfect  neat- 
ness to  thorough  filth. 

People  Will  Pay  Well  for  Good  Butter. 

Those  who  take  least  pains  claim  good  prices 
for  butter,  but  we  think  there  will  come  a  time 
when  even  San  Francisco  people  will  learn  to 
discriminate  between  a  good  article  and  a  poor 
one.  We  know  enough  of  Eastern  markets  to 
feel  assured  that  if  the  butter  from  Point 
Reyes,  or  any  other  locality  that  we  have  vis- 
ited, is  bought  indiscriminately  to  send  East  it 
will  be  heard  from.  There  the  poorest  layer  in 
a  tirkin  of  butter  determines  the  price  of  the 
whole. 

If  a  poor  article  of  butter  comes  from  Cali- 
fornia it  will  injure  the  sale  of  the  whole  ship- 
ment and  those  which  follow  it. 

Mr.  George  Waring  gets  75  cents  per  pound 
for  his  butter  when  common  butter,  called 
pretty  fair,  brings  not  more  than  25.  There 
is  a  certain  class  of  people  in  Boston,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  who  will  always  pay  a 
fancy  price  for  a  fancy  article.  Through  the 
months  of  January,  February,  March  and  April 
we  don't  think  they  can  be  as  well  supplied 
with  butter  from  any  other  section  as  from  the 
fresh  rich  grasses  of  California.  It  is  a  trade 
worth  having  and  we  hope  there  will  be  no 
more  blockades  to  break  it  up  this  year  and 
that  the  dealers  will  be  careful  to  keep  the  rep- 
utation of  California  butter  high. 

Among  other  noted  dairies  which  we  had  not 
time  to  visit,  were  those  of  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr. 
Evans,  as  well  as  that  of  S.  B.  Crandell,  which 
we  just  glanced  at.  We  presume  many  others 
make  as  good  quality  of  butter  as  those  we 
have  mentioned,  but  we  are  sure  that  many  do 
not. 

We  hope  the  farmers  of  Marin  will  experi- 
ment with  different  kinds  of  grasses  more  ex- 
tensively, and  let  us  hear  the  result.  Do  not  for- 
get the  native  grasses,  especially  the 

Bunch  Grass, 
Which   starts   first  in  the  spring  and  forms  so 
good  a  sod.     We  are  inclined  to  think  that  for 
the   hill   lands  a  mixture  of  various   kinds  of 
grasses  will  do  better  than  any  one  kind. 

When  one  kind  is  gone  let  another  come  up 
to  take  its  place.  Be  careful  to  have  something 
that  will  form  such  a  sod  that  the  rains  will 
not  wash  it  out  so  easily,  or  short  feeding  de- 
stroy it  for  next  season,  or  the  tracks  of  the 
cattle  in  wet  weather  uproot  so  much  as  of  the 
will  oats.  To  save  the  native  grasses  will  re- 
qtlire  that  a  patch  be  fenced  and  the  seed  gath- 
ered by  hand  to  get  some  that  is  pure  to  start 
with. 

The  experience  of  those  whom  we  have  met 
has  been  in  favor  of  seeding  before  the  rains  or 
early  in  winter,  and  in  connection  with  some 
crop. 

Of  Tomales,  conquering  sorrel  and  restoring 
worn-out  soil,  we  may  speak  in  our  next.      c. 


Mendocino  County. 

Eds.  Press:— It  is  with  much  interest  that  I 
have  read  your  valuable  paper  for  the  last  year, 
or  rather  from  its  first  number,  more  especially 
the  issue  of  Sept.  7th.  Though  not  at  present 
engaged  in  farming  operations,  still  my  interest 
in  aught  that  concerns  the  agriculturist  of  the 
day  is  second  to  none.  I  have  always  been  a 
reader  of  works  devoted  to  the  farmer's  wants, 
and  am  a  thorough  believer  in  "  book  farming, " 
if  as  practical  as  theoretical. 

I  look  upon  the  Press  as  the  best  paper  ever 
issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of  the  Pa- 
cific slope,  and  next  to  it  was  the  California 
Culturisl  of  a  decade  ago. 

A  Comparison. 
The  latter  was  rather  too  much  an  expression 
of  one  man's  views,  as  influenced  by  his  imme- 
diate agricultural  operations,  while  the  1'kkss 
semis  to  be  that  tempered  by  the  combined  op- 
erations and  experience  of  many.  I  was  a  care- 
ful and  enthusiastic  reader  of  the  old  Culturist, 
and  still  have  most  of  its  numbers,  and  my  re- 
gret at  its  demise  was  not  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  I  had  just  made  a  small  advance  payment 
of  subscription. 

The  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  different 
Farmers'  Clubs  are  full  of  interest  and  informa- 
tion to  us  frontier  farmers,  who  are  sixty  miles 
from  the  nearest  organization  of  the  kind. 
Mr.  Webster's  article  on  summer  fallowing  is 
worthy  of  attention  from  all  our  farmers,  but  I 
would  ask :  might  not  profit  to  the  pocket  and 
benefit  to  the  soil  be  united  by  planting  the 
ground  to  corn?  I  quit  farming  about  four 
years  ago,  and  have  rented  my  place  since, 
upon  the  express  terms  that  corn  should  occupy 
the  land  alternate  years,  and  in  that  way  have 
received  more  wheat  as  rental  than  I  would 
have  done  had  it  all  been  in  wheat  each  year, 
and  the  corn  amply  pays  for  all  labor,  even  in 
the  poorest  of  the  ground. 

Several  Important  Inquiries. 
I  would  like  some  information  about  alfalfa 
and  mesquite  grass.  I  have  high,  sandy  land, 
covered  with  fine  bunch  grass  and  resin  weed 
or  wild  sunflower,  and  I  have  sandy  loam  bot- 
tom, and  wet  black  clover  ground.  The  up- 
land by  summer  fallowing  will  produce  10  or  15 
bushels  of  wheat;  the  black  land,  if  not  too  wet 
a  season,  will  produce  30  to  40  bushels.  Can 
I  put  the  latter  in  alfalfa  and  the  former  in 
mesquite?  What  is  the  best  time  and  manner 
of  sowing  either?  We  have  freezing  weather 
in  December,  January  and  February;  when  it 
is  clear,  as  a  rule,  say  about  two  degrees  below 
freezing — seven  degrees  below  being  the  mini- 
mum in  the  last  twelve  years. 

Some  attempts  with  alfalfa  in  the  fall,  on 
poor  land,  failed.  Mesquite  has  not  been  tried 
here.  We  have  but  little  fog,  and  but  for  the 
sea  breeze  and  cold  nights.have  summer  weather 
akin  to  the  Sacramento  valley. 

What  can  pure,  reliable  seed  be  obtained  for? 
Hoping  you  or  your  contributors  may  answer 
this,  I  remain  yours,  etc.  c. 

Ukiah,  Sept.  8,  1872. 

We  are  very  sure  our  readers  like  to  read  an 
occasional  article  similar  in  spirit  and  fact  to 
the  foregoing.  It  elicits  inquiry  and  thought, 
and  calls  upon  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
topics  discussed  to  proffer  their  opinion  in  an- 
swer to  the  queries  suggested;  and  while  for  the 
present  we  answer  only  the  last  one — the  price 
of  seed — we  hope  our  practical  farmers  will  for- 
ward their  thoughts  on  the  other  points  of  in- 
quiry. In  this  way  we  bring  out  a  kind  of 
Farmers'  General  Club  discussion,  through 
the  columns  of  the  Press,  that  must  be  interest- 
ing to  a  large  majority  of  our  readers,  and  a 
help  to  the  advancement  of  agri3ulture  every- 
where. 


To  Develop  Talent. — Place  a  man  in 
a  position  that  will  fearfully  tax  him  and 
try  him,  a  position  that  will  often  bring 
the  blush  to  his  cheek  and  the  sweat  to 
his  brow,  a  position  that  will  overmaster 
him  at  times,  and  cause  him  to  rack  his 
brain  for  resources.  Place  him  in  a  posi- 
tion like  this.  But  every  time  he  trips  go 
to  his  rescue;  go  not  with  words  of  blame 
or  censure,  but  go  with  manful  words  of 
encouragement,  look  him  boldly  in  the  eye 
and  speak  them  with  soul  and  emphasis. 
This  is  the  way  to  make  a  man  of  a  boy  and 
a  giant  of  a  man.  If  a  man  has  pluck  and 
talent,  no  matter  if  he  ever  filled  a  given 
position  or  not;  put  him  in  it,  if  worthy, 
and  he  will  soon  not  only  fill  it,  but  out- 
grow it.  But  put  him  in  a  position  with  a 
faint  heart.  Tim  is  the  way  to  kill  him. 
Put  him  in  grandly  with  most  unmistaka- 
ble confidence.  Drop  no  caveats,  but 
boldly  point  the  way,  and  then  stand  by 
with  the  will  and  countenance  of  a  true 
friend.  Thus  try  twenty  men ,  such  as  have 
been  named,  and  nineteen  will  succeed. 

Can  the  Leaves  of  Plants  Absorb  Water?— 
Cailletet  has  shown  that  if  the  soil  be  sufficient- 
ly moist,  the  roots  take  up  all  the  water  the 
plant  requires;  if  not,  then  the  leaves  absorb  it 
in  the  liquid  state. 


September  21,  1S72.J 
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Poultry  and  Parasitic  Insects. 

Eds.  Press: — Deeming  it  a  duty  to  do  what 
we  can  in  advancing  the  interests  of  our  fel- 
lows, and  at  the  present  as  that  of  the  gallina- 
ceous family  appears  to  be  closely  allied  or 
identified  therewith,  any  and  everything  effect- 
ing it  favorably  is  of  a  corresponding  benefit  to 
man.  With  this  preface  we  will  at  once  to  the 
subject. 

The  fact  is  conceded  by  all  who  have  had  ex- 
perience that  California,  however  favorable  it 
may  be  for  grain  raising  and  the  production  of 
the  varied  fruits,  is  not  so  with  poultry  breed- 
ing. We  are  reminded  of  this  by  the  figures 
ruling  in  our  markets,  where  we  quote  40c. 
@  75c.  per  doz.  for  eggs;  50c.  @  $  1.25  each  for 
broilers  and  birds  for  the  pot,  as  well  as  the 
item  of  crates  of  eggs  appearing  on  the  mani- 
fests of  each  Oregon  steamer  and  on  the  P.  R. 
B.  freight  bills,  exciting  remark  and  inquiry 
from  our  Eastern  visitors,  who  cannot  under- 
stand why  such  extreme  prices  should  exist  in 
a  land  where  everything  else  is  so  abundant 
and  cheap. 

The  Reasons  or  Cause. 

First,  the  protracted  drouth  of  our  summers, 
which  favors  the  production  and  growth  of  an 
infinite  variety  of  parasitic  insects.  Second, 
the  want  of  pure  water  and  green  food,  coupled 
with  that  of  silicious  and  calcareous  gravels 
and  sand,  want  of  proper  shade  and  roosting 
places.  Third,  want  of  care  in  renewing  or 
crossing  the  breeds,  which  by  constant  in- 
breeding become  weakened  and  disposed  to  dis- 
ease. Also  by  allowing  the  flock  to  become  sup- 
erannuated by  continually  selecting  the  young 
and  vigorous  for  the  table  or  marketing. 

With  the  first  cause  we  can  do  nothing — 
with  its  effects,  everything.  There  is  but  one 
reliable  remedy  that  we  have  found  for  freeing 
poultry  of  the  vermin  that  infest  them  as  well 
as  their  habitations  and  homes. 
A  Certain  Remedy. 

This  is  the  spent  lime,  or  gas-house  lime  as 
it  is  generally  known,  which  is  highly  charged 
with  carbolic  acid;  this  it  retains  for  a  length 
of  time  after  being  drawn,  giving  off  the  fumes 
gradually  which  are  most  destructive  to  the 
whole  list  of  animal  or  vegetable  parasites. 
The  free  distribution  of  this  lime  around  the 
premises,  roosting  places,  nests,  etc.,  as  well 
as  mixed  with  wood-ashes  for  a  wallowing, 
place — and  there  will  be  no  more  trouble  from 
lice — it  is  excellent  for  sprinkling  in  out-houses, 
barns,  granaries,  in  fact  any  and  everywhere 
that  we  wish  freed  of  insects  or  vermin. 

Having  tried  carbolic  salts  in  solution  and 
dilution,  crude  brimstone,  sulphur,  kerosene, 
quick-lime,  fish-oil,  hot  water,  soap-suds,  in 
fact,  everything  suggested;  without  permanent 
benefit.  Spent-lime  has  solved  the  problem 
with  me  and  as  it  is  not  patented,  or  absorbed 
by  a  joint  stock  company,  it  can  be  used,  and  is 
free  to  all. 

By  supplying  the  wants  as  cited  as  the  causes 
for  the  second  and  third  reasons  of  failure, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  our  State  proving  able  to 
supply  her  home  markets  with  the  luxu- 
ries, or  necessaries  rather,  of  healthy  and 
cheap  poultry  and  eggs,  as  well  as  supplying 
an  abundance  for  exportation.  G.  C.  Pearson. 

South  Vallejo,  Sept.  12th,  1872. 

Fowls  kept  in  confined  space  should  have 
soft  food  once  a  day,  say  the  first  feed  in  the 
morning,  and  plenty  of  green  food;  lettuce 
during  the  season  is  excellent,  also  cabbages ; 
the  heads  should  be  thrown  whole  to  the  fowls, 
not  chopped — it  will  not  afford  them  employ- 
ment. Meat  should  also  be  supplied,  or  they 
may  eat  each  others  feathers.  A  skewer  run 
through  is  a  capital  plan;  it  enables  the  birds 
to  pick  off  the  meat  in  mouthfuls,  without  its 
being  dragged  all  over  the  yard.  A  change  of 
food  occasionally  is  always  desirable. 

Rules  for  Rearing  Chickens. — 1.  Keep 
your  chickens  in  a  warm,  dry  coop.  2.  The 
coop  should  be  cleaned  out  and  dry  earth 
thrown  in  every  day.  3.  Let  the  chickens  out 
after  the  morning  sun  has  removed  the  wet 
from  the  grass.  4.  Feed  them  suitable  food, 
and  frequently.  5.  Keep  pure  water  where  they 
can  get  it  easily.  6.  Keep  them  away  from  de- 
caying fruit  and  vegetables,  and  stagnant 
pools. 

Food  fob  Chickens. — Thomas  Heathwood,  a 
successful  breeder  of  game  fowls,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  proper  food  for  young  chickens: 
One  egg,  with  the  shell,  beaten  into  a  quart  of 
raw  oatmeal,  and  wet  up  with  new  milk.  Feed 
them  from  four  to  six  time  a  day,  according  to 
age.  Lettuce,  onion  tops,  or  fresh  grass, 
chopped  fine,  should  be  given  them  at  least 
once  a  day. 


IIen's  Nests  should  be  made  by  placing  in 
the  bottom  of  the  nest-basket  or  box  a  cut 
turf,  and  a  shovelful  of  dry  earth  or  ashes;  on 
this  place  short  straw,  first  hollowing  out  the 
earth  in  the  shape  of  a  nest.  A  more  even 
temperature  is  obtained  for  the  eggs  than  in 
straw  nests  alone.  Such  nests  are  particularly 
adapted  for  early  setting  when  the  weather  is 
cold. 


Experimenting  With  Layers. 

In  the  Poultry  World,  Isaac  Lynde,  of  Ohio, 
gives  the  result  of  an  experiment  with  different 
breeds  of  pullets  in  laying  for  six  months,  and 
the  cost  of  their  feed.  On  Sept.  1,  he  took  ten 
pullets  of  each  of  the  breeds  mentioned  below, 
about  six  months  old,  gave  them  a  yard  forty 
feet  square,  with  a  comfortable  house,  and 
kept  an  exact  account  of  eggs  and  feed,  as 
follows: 

The  Dark  Brahmas  ate  369%  quarts  of  corn, 
oats  and  wheat  screenings,  laid  605  eggs,  and 
weighed  70  pounds. 

The  Buff  Cochins  ate  406  quarts,  laid  591 
eggs,  and  weighed  73  pounds. 

The  Grey  Dorkings  ate  309%  quarts,  laid  524 
eggs,  and  weighed  59%  pounds. 

The  Houdans  ate  214%  quarts,  laid  783  eggs, 
and  weighed  45%  pounds. 

The  Leghorns  ate  231%  quarts,  laid  807  eggs, 
and  weighed  36%  pounds. 

To  make  this  experiment  more  complete,  and 
to  show  what  lot  gave  the  most  profit,  including 
both  eggs  and  flesh,  we  have  supposed  the 
fowls  to  be  dressed  and  sold  at  the  end  of  the 
six  months  at  twenty  cents  per  pound;  also, 
that  the  eggs  were  worth  twenty-four  cents  a 
dozen  (two  cents  each),  and  that  the  cost  of 
the  feed  was  two  and  one-half  cents  per  quart, 
or  eighty  cents  per  bushel.  The  figures  would 
then  be: 

Cost  of      Value      Value      Total     Total 
feed.        eggs.        meal,     value,    profit. 

Brahmas $9.22       $12.11       $14.00      $20.10    $16.88 

Cochins 10.15         11.82         14.60        26.42      16.27 

Dorkings 7.72         10.48         11.90        2J.38      14.66 

Houdans 6.35         15.66  9.10        24.76      19.41 

Leghorns 5.77         16.19  7.30        23.44      17.67 

The  greatest  profit  on  the  investment  is  thus 
in  favor  of  the  Houdms,  with  the  Leghorns 
next  and  the  Dorkings  least.  It  would  have 
been  interesting,  however,  to  know  the  weight 
of  the  eggs  laid  by  the  several  varieties,  to  see 
what  actual  difference  there  was  in  the  amount 
of  food  furnished  by  them  and  its  value  at  a  fair 
estimate  by  weight.  On  such  a  basis  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  Brahmas  would  have  shown 
the  greatest  profit.  And  another  item  to  be 
considered  by  investors  is,  that  where  the 
fowls  must  be  confined,  a  four-foot  fence  will 
answer  for  the  large  breeds,  while  for  the  light 
bodied  breeds  eight  or  ten  feet  will  be  neces- 
sary, and  even  then  their  wings  will  have  to  be 
clipped.  In  addition,  it  is  the  general  verdict 
that  the  large  breeds  bear  confinement  the  best, 
and  are  more  easily  kept  in  good  health  and 
from  those  vicious  habits  of  plucking  each 
other's  feathers  and  eating  their  own  eggs.  But 
all  breeds  will  give  trouble  enough  in  confine- 
ment, if  not  furnished  with  plenty  of  employ- 
ment, water  and  food. 


Eoos. — A  good  egg  is  made  up  of  ten  parts 
shell,  sixty  parts  white,  and  thirty  parts  yolk. 
The  white  of  an  egg  contains  eighty-six  per 
cent,  of  water,  the  yolk  fifty-two  per  cent. 
The  average  weight  of  an  egg  is  two  ounces. 


Fattening  Cattle  Quick  or  Slow. 

There  appears  no  room  for  questioning  the 
fact,  that  an  animal  fattened  quickly  makes 
much  finer  eating  than  an  animal  which  has 
been  fattened  slowly,  or  which  has  remained 
fat  for  some  time.  The  meat  in  such  cases  is 
sweeter  and  jucier,  but  whether  it  possesses  any 
more  nutriment  is  not  quite  so  clear.  There 
are  many  people  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
partaking  of  the  flesh  of  prize  animals,  which 
had  been  maintained  in  high  condition  for  a 
long  time,  and  they  have  generally  reported  the 
flesh  as  hard  and  tough;  and  probably  they  did 
not  judge  it  as  harshly  as  they  would  have  done 
had  they  purchased  the  same  "cut"  from  the 
nearest  butcher's  stall. 

During  a  somewhat  extended  connection 
with  the  public  press,  we  have  at  various  times 
been  favored  with  slices  from  "Christmas  cat- 
tle," which  are  generally  pushed  for  a  couple 
of  years  at  least  before  being  regarded  as  ready 
for  the  shambles,  and  in  all  such  cases  have 
been  profoundly  disappointed  with  the  results 
realized  at  the  table.  We  never  yet  had  such  a 
piece  of  meat  prove  as  good  as  the  "cuts"  we 
were  able  to  obtain  every  day  from  the  regular 
family  butcher.  The  best  meat  is  certainly  to 
be  found  where  an  animal  has  been  fattened 
with  the  utmost  rapidity. 

Aside  from  the  matter  of  quality,  there  is  a 
question  of  economy  which  is  well  worth  con- 
sidering. An  animal  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  food  daily  to  sustain  life  and  supply  heat 
and  the  waste  of  tissues.  It  is  only  the  excess 
of  food  over  these  requirements  of  nature  which 
go  to  make  fat  or  increase  flesh.  And  if  too 
great  a  time  is  expended  in  the  aggregate  food 
consumed  by  the  animal  is  expended  in  the 
supply  of  the  natural  requirements  of  its  sys- 
tem, and  a  less  proportion  devoted  to  the  in- 
crease in  weight,  than  if  the  fattening  process 
were  hastened. 

In  short,  a  great  deal  more  food  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  100  pounds  increase  in  the 
weight  of  an  animal,  if  30  days  are  taken  for 
it,  than  if  the  feeding  operations  are  confined 
to  20  days,  and  so  on.  There  is  where  many 
make  a  grave  mistake.  Animals  in  course  of  pre- 
paration for  the  shambles,  should  not  be  stinted 
in  food.  They  should  be  fed  all  they  will  eat  and 
assimilate  properly.  And  the  more  an  animal 
will  eat  and  properly  assimilate  in  a  given 
time,  the  more  profitable  he  will  be  for  feeding 
purposes,  other  things  being  equal.  The  mo- 
ney in  feeding  is  all  made  by  "  forcing"  ani- 
mals to  the  utmost,  whenever  their  preparation 
for  the  shambles  has  been  once  undertaken. — 
Live  Stock  Journal, 


Associations  for  the   Advancement   of 
Science. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  commenced  its  21st  annual 
meeting  at  Dubuque,  Wednesday,  21st  ult,, 
150  members  being  present.  Professor  Asa 
Gray,  of  Cambridge,  the  retiring  President, 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  Prof.  J.  Law- 
rence Smith,  of  Louisville  took  the  chair.  A 
number  of  new  members  were  admitted,  and 
eighteen  papers  were  fiUd  for  future  reading. 
A  reception  meeting  was  held  in  the  evening, 
at  which  United  States  Senator  W.  R.  Allison 
delivered  a  welcome  address,  and  Professor 
Gray  responded.  We  shall  make  further  ref- 
erence to  the  interesting  proceedings  of  this 
body  in  future  numbers. 

European  Science  Associations. 

An  association  has  been  founded  in  France 
on  the  model  of  the  British  association,  and 
the  first  meeting  is  appointed  to  be  held  at  Bor- 
deaux, on  the  5th  day  of  September,  1872.  The 
Council  of  Administration  consists  of  Claude 
Bernard,  President;  Broca,  Delaunay,  d'Eich- 
thal,  de  Quatrefages,  Wurtz,  Cornu,  Secretary, 
and  Masson,  Treasurer.  The  founders  say  that 
one  of  the  greatest  intellectual  wants  of  France 
is  a  decentralization  of  science.  They  wish  to 
encourage  by  every  means  in  their  power 
the  creation  and  development  of  scientific  cen- 
ters in  all  of  the  large  towns  of  the  provinces, 
and  they  propose  to  hold  meetings  in  different 
cities  of  all  persons  who  take  an  interest  in 
scientific  study  and  have  anything  to  communi- 
cate; in  other  words,  they  desire  to  establish  a 
republic  of  science,  and  to  break  down  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  Institute.  Already  a  large  num- 
ber of  members  have  been  enrolled,  and  more 
than  $20,000  subscribed.  The  movement  is  an 
important  and  significant  one,  and  the  first 
meeting  at  Bordeaux  will  be  watched  with  in- 
terest by  scientific  men  everywhere. 

The  British  Association  convened  this  year 
at  Brighton.  The  first  general  meeting  met 
Aug.  14,  when  Prof.  Sir  William  Thompson,  F. 
R.  S.,  resigned  the  chair,  and  Dr.  W.  B.  Car- 
penter, F.  R.  S.,  assumed  the  Presidency,  and 
delivered  an  excellent  address,  from  which  we 
may  hereafter  furnish  extracts. 

The  forty-fifth  annual  session  of  the  German 
Society  of  Naturalists  and  Physicians  was  held 
in  Leipsic  duiing  the  week  of  August  12th  and 
August  18th,  1872. 

Distillation  by  Cold.  —  Alfred  H.  Smee, 
the  inventor  of  the  battery  named  after  him,  has 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a  method 
which  he  has  devised,  and  which  he  names 
"distillation  by  cold,"  which  promises  to  have 
a  useful  application  in  the  arts,  and  by  which 
he  believes  the  detection  and  determination 
of  ammonia  and  other  organic  impurities  ex- 
isting in  the  atmosphere  will  be  greatly  facil- 
itated. A  description  of  the  process  is  con- 
densed as  follows  in  the  N.  Y.  Gas  Light  Jour.: 

A  glass  funnel  —  usually  of  8  or  9  inches— is 
drawn  to  a  point  and  closed.  It  is  supported 
in  an  ordinary  stand,  and  filled  with  ice.  Con- 
densation of  the  watery  vapor  of  the  atmosphere 
then  takes  place;  the  dew  collects  into  drops, 
which  trickle  down  the  outside  of  the  funnel, 
and  -at  last  fall  from  the  point,  under  which  a 
small  receiver  is  placed  to  catch  them.  The 
total  quantity  of  liquid  collected  in  a  given 
time  is  measured,  and  the  quantity  of  ammonia 
determined  by  Nessler's  test. 

By  the  method  of  distillation  by  cold,  the 
author  found  it  possible  to  distil  many  sub- 
stances which  are  decomposed  at  a  high  tem- 
perature. Thus  many  delicate  odors  of  flowers 
were  distilled  by  placing  the  flowers  under  a 
bell-glass  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  funnel 
containing  the  ice.  The  odors  were  found  to 
be  more  rapidly  and  completely  abstracted  by 
placing  a  dish  with  a  little  ether  under  the  bell- 
glass  at  the  time  of  distillation. 

The  paper  was  accompanied  by  tables  giving 
the  results  obtained  in  107  experiments,  to- 
gether with  the  atmospheric  conditions  pre- 
vailing at  the  time.  The  experiments  were 
made  in  a  garden,  in  a  bed-room,  in  hospital 
wards,  in  the  open  country,  etc.  A  few  of  the 
numbers  obtained  are  here  given  by  way  of  ex- 
ample : 
Fluid  collected  Ammonia  in  grs.  Source. 

in  minims.  per  gallon. 

150  1-9742  Erysipelas. 

120  0-1791  Garden. 

65  6-88U7  Drains. 

90  2-1000  Bed-room. 

2-9568  Stables. 

150  0-0985  Victoria  Park. 


Spectroscopic.  —  Pluecker,  Wuellner  and 
others,  have  endeavored  to  cast  a  doubt  on  our 
ordinary  spectroscopic  theories  by  maintaining 
that  a  single  gas,  when  incandescent,  may  give 
numerous  spectra,  varying  with  the  temperature. 
Angstroem  has  lately  combatted  all  this,  in  a 
communication  to  the  French  Academy,  assert- 
ing that  hydrogen,  for  example,  has,  when  pure, 
but  one  spectrum,  that  namely  which  is  ob- 
served in  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  stars. 
One  of  the  spectra  attributed  by  Pluecker  to 
tnis  gas  is  that  of  acetylene,  another  that  of 
sulphur.  In  the  case  of  oxygen,  for  which 
Wuellner  found  three  spectra,  one  is  asserted 
by  Angstroem  to  have  a  great  analogy  with  that 
of  catoonic  oxide,  another  is  the  spectrum  of 
chlorine,  j 


Terra  Cotta  in  Architecture. 

The  use  of  terra  cotta  in  architecture  is  at 
present  exciting  considerable  attention  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  being  warmly  advocated 
by  some  and  earnestly  opposed  by  others. 
When  properly  manufactured,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  most  durable  materials  which 
can  be  employed;  but  like  stone  or  any  build- 
ing material,  it  requires  inspection  before  use. 
Very  fine  specimens  of  terra  cotta  made  in 
Loudon  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  exposed 
to  the  weather  since, are  still  perfect.  In  North- 
ern Italy,  many  fine  examples  of  brick  and 
terra  cotta  exist,  and  the  extensive  revival  in 
England  and  Germany  of  the  method  of  build- 
ing is  worthy  of   note. 

The  strength  of  well-made  terra  cotta  is  sur- 
prising. A  piece  of  four-inch  column,  made 
by  Pulham,  and  tested  at  the  1851  Exhibition, 
required  a  pressure  of  400  tons  to  the  square 
foot  to  crush  it,  or  as  much  as  good  granite,  and 
two  or  three  times  as  much  as  most  building 
stone.  In  a  paper  recently  read  at  the  agricul- 
tural Conference  in  London,  Mr.  C.Barry  gave 
some  valuable  results  of  experiments  on  terra 
cotta,  showing  the  crushing  strength  of  this 
material  to  be  seven  and  a  half  times  greater 
than  that  of  average  brick.  A  simple  test  of 
the  texture  of  terra  cotta  is  the  point  of  a  pen- 
knife, which  should  not  penetrate  the  surface, 
and  will  some  times  strike  fire  upon  it. 

The  true  qualities  of  terra  cotta  in  its  appli- 
cation to  architecture,  consist  in  its  merits  as  a 
decorative  fire-proof  material,  possessing  the 
three  essentials  of  color,  durability,  and 
economy.  When  treated  with  due  regard  to 
construction,  so  as  to  fulfil  its  part  in  the  build- 
ing as  honestly  as  the  brickwork  of  the  wall 
itself,  the  material  admits  of  the  impress  of 
original  art  being  reproduced  for  the  uses 
of  the  architect  in  an  almost  imperishable 
substance.  Fine  works  in  hard  stone  are  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  of  execution,  and  in  soft 
stone  soon  crumbles  away;  the  labor  of  the 
artist  may  be  saved  by  taking  a  mould  of  his 
work,  and  reproducing  it  in  terra  cotta  as  often 
as  may  be  required;  indeed,  the  great  econo- 
my in  the  use  of  terra  cotta  lies  in  producing 
a  great  number  of  articles  of  the  same  pattern. 
Where  original  art  is  required,  the  subject  can 
be  modeled  in  the  actual  terra  cotta  cJay,  and 
passed  through  the  kiln,  from  which  it  issues 
an  original  work  of  the  sculptor,  without  the 
intervention  of  mechanical  copying.  Modern 
examples  of  the  extensive  use  of  terra  cotta  are 
seen  in  the  new  Dulwich  College,  costing  $500,- 
000,  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  various 
hotels  and  stores,  and  the  great  Albert  Hall, 
which  cost  $2,500,000.  The  same  structures, 
decorated  in    stone,    would    have    cost  much 


"  Explosive  Gas  Generated  from  Coal  — 
Remarkable  Occurrence." — Under  the  above 
head  is  recorded  the  occurrence  of  a  serious  ex- 
plosion, which  took  place  on  board  the  steamer 
Torino,  while  lying  at  the  Tyne  Docks,  South 
Shields.  The  vessel  was  loading  gas  coals,  and 
the  cook  and  two  seamen  went  below  to  get 
some  provisions,  carrying  with  them  a  lighted 
candle.  They  no  sooner  got  below  than  a  ter- 
rible explosion  took  place  from  the  gas  gen- 
erated from  the  coals.  The  men  were  knocked 
down  and  dreadfully  burned  in  all  parts  of  the 
body.  One  of  them  is  not  expected  to  live. 
They  were  conveyed  by  special  train  to  the  New- 
castle Infirmary.  On  the  explosion  taking 
place  the  steamer  took  fire,  which  was  extin- 
guished only  after  being  considerably  damaged 
by  the  casualty. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  above 
occurrence,  only  in  its  variety,  and  the  wonder 
that  it  does  not  oftener  occur  under  similar 
circumstances.  The  accumulation  of  gas  in 
the  atmosphere  of  a  ship's  hold  to  an  explo- 
sive point,  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  common 
occurrence  of  the  same  thing  in  the  galleries  of 
a  mine,  and  similar  care  should  be  exercised  in 
the  one  case  as  the  other. 


"  Hydroscopy.  " — A  Frenchman,  by  the  name 
of  Paramelle,  has  been  devoting  himself  to  the 
scientific  study  of  subterranean  waters,  the 
kind  of  ground  where  they  are  to  be  found, 
their  flowing,  the  physical  laws  that  govern 
their  abundance  or  scarcity  and  their  depth. 
The  science  is  now  said  to  be  complete,  and  has 
been  christened  ' '  hydroscopy, ' '  or  subterranean 
hydrology.  Its  applications  are  definite,  and 
among  them  we  must  place  in  the  first  rank  the 
discovery  of  springs  and  well  sites.  Within 
easy  access  of  every  village,  almost  of  every 
bouse,  and  generally  at  a  little  depth  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  there  exist  streams  of  water. 
By  a  simple  digging,  (indicated  after  a  thorough 
survey  of  the  place,  and  not  by  the  aid  of  the 
divining  rods, which  have  made  so  many  dupes), 
one  can  channel  out  the  hidden  streams,  and 
make  them  flow  to  the  surface  ;  or  else  a  well 
can  be  dug  which  will  furnish  an  abundant 
supply  of  water.  Paramelle  has  already,  it  is 
stated,  discovered  9,500  springs  in  France,  and 
his  disciples  have  been  equally  successful. — 
Arner.  Artisan. 


The  Zodiacal  Light.— C  Piazzi  Smith  has 
found  that  the  spectrum  of  starlight  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  Zodiacal  light.and  hence  assumes 
the  old  astronomical  theory,  that  the  Zodiacal 
light  is  from  the  solar  illumination  of  infinitely 
small,  distant  particles  of  matter,  such,  per- 
haps, as  meteors,  revolving  about  the  sun. 
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Oakland    Farming,    Horticultural    and 
Industrial  Club. 

[Reported  for  the  Pacific  Ritr.ii.  Pbess.  ] 
Friday   evening,    Sept.  13.     Dr.  Carr  in  the 
chair. 

Under  the  heading  of  new  business,  Dr. 
Carr  said— I  will,  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Club  to  a  new  patent  steel 
skeleton  harvester  guard,  that  has  been  hand- 
ed to  me,  which  is  open  for  your  inspection. 
It  is  from  a  manufactory  in  Cayuga,  New  York. 
I  also  wish  to  show  you  the 

Rare  Display  of  Fruit, 
Now  before  me.  During  the  week  I  visited  the 
Contra  Costa  county  Fair,  in  our  almost  neigh- 
boring town  of  Pacheco,  where  there  was  an 
exhibition  of  stock  and  other  things  of  interest 
— especially  some  of  the  fruits.  One  of  them 
is  quite  a  matter  of  curiosity.  It  is  a  seedling 
apple  with  a  red  pulp,  as  red,  almost,  as  a  beet. 
It  is  a  little  soft  and  spongy  as  it  is  some  time 
since  it  has  been  picked  from  the  tree. 

I  also,  during  the  Fair,  (from  which  I  re- 
turned last  night  by  moonlight)  visited  the 

Alhambra  Gardens, 
Three  miles  south  from  Martinez,  situated  in  a 
little  valley  some  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  con- 
nected with  the  Penola  Valley,  and  protected 
from  wind  by  hills  on  the  east  and  west  sides, 
and  partly  on  the  north.  It  has  an  opening  on 
the  south  side  and  has  a  climate  as  different 
from  that  of  Benicia,  a  few  miles  distant,  as 
San  Francisco  has  from  San  Diego.  It  has  in 
fact  quite  a  tropical  climate  where  oranges, 
etc.,  grow  very  well.  Dr.  J.  Strentzel,  the  pro- 
prietor, is  I  think  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
fruit  growers  that  I  have  known.  He  has  been 
seventeen  years  there  and  has  got  one  of  the 
finest  vineyards  that  I  have  seen  in  the  State, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  one  of  the 
choicest  spots  in  the  valley.  Last  evening  he 
went  out  and  picked  me  some  fruits,  such  as 
happened  to  be  in  the  best  condition  to  be 
eaten,  but  before  eating  I  thought  I  would  bring 
them  here  this  evening.  All  these,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  oranges  and  lemons,  weie  picked 
last  evening.  They  really  looked  too  good  to 
eat.  He  raises  a  quantity  of  quinces.  I  took 
these  two  and  weighed  them.  This  one  (hold- 
ing it  up)  weighs  two  pounds.  The  other 
is  nearly  as  heavy.  Here  are  also  some 
beautiful  pomegranates.  His  grapes  are 
mostly  European  vaiieties,  I  did  not  see 
a  single  Mission  grape  there.  These  grapes 
are  the  Black  Prince,  the  Black  Morroeco — a 
small  seedless  grape — the  White  Seedless  grape, 
the  Tokay,  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the  Black 
Hamburg,  the  Koso  of  Peru,  and  pears  and 
other  fruits,  in  numbers  and  of  choice  varieties. 
Here  are  some  Seckel  Pears  which  are  as  fine 
as  I  have  ever  tasted.  He  has  about  25  to  30 
orange  trees  and  I  have  seen  fruit  hanging  on 
them  as  large  as  these.  These  are  caDed  the 
Mandarin  Orange — weight  about  one  pound 
each — and  are  very  thick  skinned.  (The 
oranges  were  the  largest  we  have  ever  seen. 
Ed.  Bubal  Pbess) — they  were  sent  down  two 
weeks  since,  and  were  shown  at  the  Horticultu- 
ral Fair,  San  Francisco.  Of  two  that  I  tasted 
one  possessed  a  flavor  resembling  the  Tahiti 
orange,  the  other  tasted  as  well  as  any  Los  An- 
geles orange,  or  indeed  those  of  any  other  part 
of  the  State.  He  has  lemons  also.  Here  is  a 
tine  specimen  of  the  Sicily  lemon.  I  know  no 
part  of  the  State  better  worth  a  visit  than  his 
place  near  Martinez.  He  markets  for  the  table 
nearly  all  his  grapes,  but  makes  wine  from  a 
few  to  show  what  can  be  done  in  that  direction. 
He  illustrates  the  business  of  grape  growing  re- 
markably well.  No  more  choice  wines  have  I 
seen  in  California  than  at  his  establishment. 

Mr.  Dewey — "How  large  are  his  orange  trees 
at  present?" 

±>r.  CaiT — "They  are,  I  think,  from  12  to  20 
feet  high,  15  years  old,  and  seedlings.  The 
limbs  come  near  the  ground.  Most  all  the 
fruit  on  the  place  he  has  raised  from  seedlings. 
Hi«  fif>»  are  remarkably  fine,  as  also  are  his 
oUves." 

Planting  and  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees. 
Mr.  Montandon  said — Imust  state  that  I  have 
not  prepared  an  elaborate  essay  on  this  matter, 
as  I  expected  Judge  Dwiuelle  to  occupy  most 
of  your  time.  The  treatment  of  fruit  trees  is 
everywhere,  in  a  measure,  the  same,  but  the  in- 
telligent cultivator  has  to  adapt  it  to  the  soil 
and  the  climate  whenever  he  changes  from 
place  to  place.  I  may  say,  in  introducing  this 
subject,  that  I  have  studied  tor  years  under 
one  of  the  most  eminent  masters  in  France. 
The  ascending  sap  is  sucked  from  the 
ground  by  the  roots,  rootlets  or 
spongioles,  which  stretch  themselves  by 
degrees  forward  as  the  branches  develop 
themselves,  as  it  aims  always  to  carry  itself  to 
the  highest  parts  of  the  tiee.  But  that  this  op- 
eration can  be  effectual,  the  ascendiug  sap  must 
be  called,  or  excited,  by  the  descending  one. 
If  differently,  the  ascending  sap  will  not  rise, 


but  to  a  certain  hight.  Experience  has  dem- 
onstrated that  if  a  tree  has  been  subjected  to  a 
too  close  cuttiug,  or  to  a  too  great  suppression 
of  branches  (the  branches  being  always  in  har- 
mony with  the  roots)  it  is  injured  at  the  base 
of  the  tree.  Too  close  pruning  should  always 
be  avoided,  so  as  to  leave  as  much  harmoDy  as 
possible  between  the  branches   and   the  roots. 

This  allows  the  plant  to  absorb  its  own  sap,  an 
indispensable  condition  for  the  health  of  a 
tree.  Gum  originates  from  an  excess  of 
sap  which  can  not  be  absorbed  into  the 
brunches,  and  so  forces  itself  through  the 
bark.  The  warmer  and  damper  the  weather, 
the  freer  the  circulation  of  the  sap.  The  de- 
scending sap  serves  to  form  the  ligneous  part 
of  the  tree,  and  it  is  the  ascending  sap  which 
causes  the  prolongmeut  of  the  branches, 
forms  the  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  etc.  Towards 
fall  the  ascending  sap  operates  with  but  a 
slow  movement,  as  its  motion  depends  upon 
the  temperature.  It  has  not  force  enough 
to  prolong  the  branches,  and  therefore  ac- 
cumulates in  its  summits,  swells  the  buds 
and  prepares  them  to  develop  themselves 
as  soon  as  the  temperature  becomes  sufficiently 
regulated,  or  warm.  Thus,  you  wiU  remark 
that  the  top  bud  is  the  most  prompt  to  develop 
itself.  As  you  look  downward  along  the 
branches,  you  notice  that  the  buds  become 
smaller.  As  soon  as  the  weather  becomes 
warmer,  the  terminating  bud  develops  itself, 
the  leaves  appear  and  form  respiratory  organs 
which  act  feebly  at  first  but  with  more  energy 
as  the  leaves  are  more  developed  and  as  the 
warmth   increases  the   circulation  of   the   sap. 

A  tree  does  not  breathe  throughthe  bark.  As 
soon  as  one  splits  the  epidermis  on  a  branch, 
or  cuts  the  top  of  a  branchlet,  he  opens  a  point 
of  respiration.  By  the  pruning  operation,  one 
opens  a  respiratory  organ  which  acts  as  a  leaf 
as  long  as  the  wound  is  unhealed  or  not  over- 
grown. If  pruned  even  in  December,  the 
wound  would  only  be  closed  by  the  sap  in  the 
month  of  May  or  June  ensuing.  An  incision 
made  to  introduce  a  graft,  calls  the  sap  to  that 
point,  and  so  contributes  to  the  development  of 
the  graft.  In  the  normal  growth  of  vegetation, 
it  is  always  the  upper  bud  which  develops  itself : 
the  other  gradually,  one  after  another,  to  the 
base  of  the  tree.  One  can  see  that  the  sap  can 
be  called  at  will  to  one  side  or  the  other;  but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  direct  the  sap  in  too 
great  quantities.  Here  rests  the  fundamental 
basis  of  arboriculture.  Of  the  choice  of  trees 
for  planting,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  such  and 
such  a  tree  grafts  best  on  such  or  such  another. 
Every  nurseryman  is  intelligent  enough  to  put 
his  graft  on  proper  subjects. 

Planting  and  Fruiting. 

When  I  plant  a  fruit  tree  where  the  soil  has 
been  manured  I  make  a  hole  a  square  metre, 
that  is  about  three  inches  more  than  a  yard  in 
length  and  breadth,  and  80  centimetres  or  about 
three  feet  in  depth.  I  am  careful  to  take  about 
a  wheelbarrow  full  of  manure  and  street-scrap- 
ings, when  convenient,  and  mix  them  with 
the  upper  soil,  which  I  put  on  the  bottom  so 
that  when  I  plant  the  tree  it  vegetates  with  the 
upper  soil.  If  the  tree  is  planted  in  an  orchard 
I  make  a  square  hole  as  deep  as  wide.  When 
a  tree  has  been  properly  planted,  it  is  sufficient 
to  loosen  the  top  compact  soil,  and  it  will  vege- 
tate as  well  as  if  the  land  had  been  cultivated. 
I  have  seen  the  fruit  trees  planted  this  way  in 
wnlks  in  college  grounds  in  France,  where  there 
are  five  or  six  thousand  pupils.  I  have  seen 
there  a  grape-tree — the  Chaselus  Fontainbleau 
produce  600  pounds  of  fruit.  You  will  never 
attain  such  a  result  in  planting  as  when  you 
have  the  ground  properly  prepared.  Other- 
wise you  may  plant  the  finest  grapes  and  they 
will  develop  into  mere  seeds.  Skill  and  nature 
must  be  cooperative. 

Pruning— To  Have  Good  Fruit,  Etc. 

Trimming  consists  principally  in  the  proper 
balancing  of  the  growth  of  the  tree.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  tell  how  each  tree  has  to  be 
properly  balanced  in  this  respect.  Light  and 
air  are  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  fruits. 
If  a  tree  is  crowded  by  branches  it  becomes 
hard  and  the  sap  cannot  circulate  as  before. 

To  have  good  fruit  we  must  not  compel  it  to 
grow  on  the  top  of  the  branches.  I  pruned 
Mr.  F.  Blake's  trees,  (on  Telegraph  road, 
Oakland)  three  winters  ago.  When  I  came 
there  he  watched  me  pretty  closely,  but  said 
nothing.  When  I  came  to  the  quince  trees 
they  were  in  a  wild  state.  I  began  to  saw 
many  branches  away,  yet  counterbalancing 
every  branch  well.  When  he  came  to  see  what 
(  had  done  he  says,  "you  have  spoiled  my  trees, 
I  shall  haveno  fruit."  "Wait,"  I  said, "you  will 
see."  He  was  astonished  at  the  result  and  the 
abundant  yield.  The  next  year  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  prune,  yet  he  and  his  neighbor,  Mr. 
Bobbins,  insisted  upon  my  doing  so. 

After  a  few  more  observations,  Mr.  Montan- 
don said  that  they  might  easily  know  a  good 
gardener  from  a  bad  one  by  the  former  being 
proud  of  his  profession  and  more  independent, 
and  that  a  bad  gardener  was  dear  at  any  price, 
while  a  good  one  was  worthy  of  good  wages, 
even  though  they  might  greatly  exceed  those 
demanded  by  those  who  had  not  been  educated 
in  the  profession. 

Tea  Growing  in  Oakland. 
Mr.  Pryal  presented  a  specimen  of  the 
Japanese  tea  plant,  grown  at  his  place  in  the 
open  air.  The  leaves  were  very  large  and 
green,  and  possessed  a  velvety  appearance. 
His  tea  plants  are  protected  from  the  bay  winds 
by  a  close  evergreen  hedge.  He  alluded  to  the 
mention  made  by  the  Bubal  Pbess  sometime 
since,  that  the  probable  failure  of  the  tea  plant 
in  Napa  and  El  Dorado  counties  was  wholly  or 
partly  owing  to  a  lack  of  summer  rains,  such 


as  prevail  in  tea  producing  countries,  and  that 
some  more  favorable  location  might  yet  be 
found  in  California.  Mr.  Pryal's  experiment 
seems  to  prove  that  the  moist  climate  of  our 
bay  is  favorable  to  its  growth. 

Dr.  Carr — "How  large  are  your  tea  plants 
now?  " 

Mr.  Pryal — "About  two  feet  high.  It  has 
been  raised  from  the  seed.  I  placed  it  out 
about  two  years  ago  from  my  green-house.  The 
soil  is  a  gravelly  one,  well  drained. 

[Bemarks  by  members  on  hedge  protectors 
for  trees;  tree  planting  by  President  Carr,  etc., 
for  want  of  room  here  will  appear  next  week.  ] 

Mr.  Dewey  said  that  as  one  of  the  delegates 
to  the  Fabmeb's  Club  State  Convention  he 
would  like  to  receive  suggestions  and  opinions 
of  members  of  the  Club  on  matters  that  should 
be  brought  before  the  Convention.  He  would 
say  that  if  there  were  no  other  arrangements 
made  for  communicating  with  our  delegates  at 
the  State  Fair,  that  the  Bubal  Pbess  would 
have  a  stand  there,  and  that  they  could  com- 
municate through  that  means.  Members  of 
other  clubs,  and  farmers  at  large,  might  aid 
their  cause  by  writing  their  ideas,  and  address- 
ing them  to  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Pryal  suggested  instructing  the  delegates 
and  commented  excitedly  and  severely  on  the 
action  of  the  Board  of  Begents  of  the  State 
University  for  holding  sessions  with  closed 
doors,  and  refusing  admission  to  reporters  of 
the  press,  etc. 

Mr.  Pryal  also  entered  a  protest  against  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Saul  in  the  Napa  Club,  with  re- 
gard to  traveling  nurserymen 

Should  he  deem  it  best  not  to  hold  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Club  on  the  4th  Friday  in 
September,  the  President  was  requested  to  no- 
tify the  Club  in  season  by  publication. 

Mr.  Webster  furnished  a  lot  of  what  is 
called  cheese  cabbage  seed,  and  presented  it 
for  the  use  of  the  club  or  any  others  who  might 
address  the  club  for  free  samples.  He  obtained 
the  seed  from  the  Eastern  States.  It  is  a  new 
variety,  at  least  in  this  State.  Its  heads  being 
solid  makes  its  name  quite  appropriate.  Here 
its  compactness  sometimes  causes  the  heads  to 
burst  open. 

Wild  Morning  Glory. 

Mr.  Webster  said  there  was  a  little  vine 
called  the  wild  Morning  Glory  which  is  troub- 
ling him  a  great  deal.  It  is  growing  very  thick 
in  many  places  in  the  county.  He  had  dug  it 
up,  sifted  the  earth  to  clear  it  from  the  roots, 
but  in  six  months  it  was  up  again.  He  then 
tried  salt  but  it  did  no  good. 

Mr.  Pryal  said  he  run  a  cultivator  through 
it  and  there  is  none  scarcely  left. 

Mr.  Webster  said  his  experience  was  that 
the  more  it  was  cultivated  the  more  it  grows. 
He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had 
started  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  as  the 
deeper  he  dug  the  larger  he  found  the  roots. 

Mrs.  Carr  stated  there  were  several  varieties, 
and  Mr.  Webster  acknowledged  his  were  of  the 
white  species  and  the  same  that  have  greatly 
troubled  the  Luelling  Nurseries.  Mrs.  Carr  ad- 
vised the  continual  cutting  off  the  tops  and 
destroying  the  upper  growth;  the  roots  would 
eventually  die.  After  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Mantandon  and  Dr.  Strentzel  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

Santa  Cruz  Farmers'  Club. 

The  Club  met  at  the  Court  House  on  Satur- 
day, Sept.  7th.  The  President,  Mr.  Mattison, 
in  the  chair.  Minutes  of  last  meeting  read  and 
approvtd.  A  letter  from  Prof.  E.  S.  Carr  was 
read,  stating  that  he  would  deliver  his  address 
on  Saturday,  Oct.  12th. 

The  committee  on  the  best  means  of  adver- 
tising the  fair  reported  that  they  had  1,500 
postal  cards  struck  off  for  general  use. 

Mr.  Locke,  from  the  committee  on  the  plums 
suspected  of  being  bitten  by  the  curculio,  made 
the  following  report: 

To  the  Farmers' Club  of  Santa  Cruz  Co.: — 
Your  committee  on  plums  suspected  of  having 
been  bitten  by  the  curculio,  would  state  that 
they  have  not  yet  so  thoroughly  investigated 
the  subject  as  it  demands;  that  the  little  cres- 
cent-shaped incisions  look  suspicious,  indeed, 
but  may  have  been  produced  by  falling  upon 
the  ground,  especially  upon  stubble,  and  from 
the  large  numbers  said  to  have  dropped,  such 
only  was  sent  us  as  bore  the  suspicious  marks. 
Said  stubble  might  also  account  for  their  fall- 
ing. 

We  examined  these  cuts  with  a  glass  for  eggs, 
but  discovered  none,  and  have  since  learned 
that  they  are  never  deposited  in  them,  but  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hill,  of  Ohio,  "the  female  first 
bores  a  round  hole  with  her  snout,  slanting 
backward,  and  therein  deposits  her  eggs  just 
beneath  the  skin;  she  then  cuts  the  crescent 
shaped  slit  in  front  of  it  so  as  to  nndermine 
the  egg  and  leave  it  in  a  kind  of  flap,  thus  pre- 
venting the  growing  fruit  from  crushing  it. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  Clubs  in  other 
parts  of  the  State  to  the  subject. 

D.  M.  Locke,  E.  H.  Sawin-, 

Committee. 
On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  placed 
on  file. 

Mr.  Cahoou,  from  the  committee  on  assess- 
ments in  this  county,  made  the  following  re- 
port: 

The  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  and 
report  on  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  valu- 
ations and  assessments  of  real  and  personal 
property  have  been  valued  in  the  county  of 
Santa  Cruz  for  the  fiscal  years  of  1871  and  '72, 
beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  given  the 
subject  intrusted  to  them  as  much  considera- 


tion as  their  limited  time  would  permit,  and  as 
the  result  of  their  consideration  they  *re  of  the 
opinion  that  in  general,  personal  property  and 
improvements  have  been  valued  and  assessed 
much  higher  in  proportion  to  relative  value 
than  real  estate,  as  they  are  subject  to  depre- 
ciation in  different  ways — stock  by  disease  and 
buildings  not  only  by  fire,  but  a  continual  de- 
preciation by  age,  etc.,  while  real  estate  is  con- 
tinually increasing  in  value. 

Inequality  of  Assessments. 

In  regard  to  valuation  placed  on  real  estate, 
some  instances  of  gross  inequality  have  come  to 
our  knowledge,  that  require  special  notice.  A 
tract  of  land  owned  by  Thomas  Fallon,  was  as- 
sessed at  about  $8  per  acre,  and  raised  by  the 
Board  of  Equalization,  about  $2  per  acre." 

The  Augmentation  raucho,  owned  by  Mr. 
Hihu  and  others,  was  assessed  as  follows:  Mr. 
Hihn's  portion  at  about  #2.25  per  acre,  and  the 
other  owners  at  from  $5  to  $10  and  upward, 
and  some  of  the  owners  their  lauds  confessedly 
not  as  valuable  as  that  of  Mr.  Hihn's. 

A  singular  feature  in  the  valuation  of  the 
Augmentation  rancho  is  that  while,  in  general, 
in  the  matter  of  assessments  and  valuations 
has  been  intrusted  to  his  deputies,  of  the  lands 
adjoining  Mr.  Hihn,  yet  the  Assessor,  Mr  Hoff, 
took  it  upon  himself  to  place  the  valuation  on 
the  lands  of  Mr.  Hihn.  It  is  but  just  to  state  that 
the  Board  of  equalization  promptly  repaired 
the  wrong  by  correcting  the  Assessor's  error  in 
judgmeut  and  raising  the  assessment  value  of 
Mr.  Hihn's  land  about  $16,400. 

Inexcusable  Neglect. 

But  the  Committee  regard  such  instances  of 
gross  inequality  as  wholly  inexcusable,  and 
they  clearly  show  either  that  the  Assessor  is 
selected  regardless  of  his  fitness  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  office,  or  there  has  been  inexcusa- 
ble neglect. 

Your  Committee,  in  conclusion,  would  urge 
on  the  tax-payers  of  this  county  the  necessity 
of  examining  the  Assessor's  books  in  order  that 
all  cases  of  injustice  may  come  before  the 
Board  of  Equalization,  where  they  have  every 
assurance  that  redress  will  be  obtained. 

B.  Cahoon,  Chairman. 
E.  H.  Sawin. 

On  motion  the  report  was  placed  on  file. 

On  motion  a  number  of  complimentary  tick- 
ets were  ordered  printed  to  send  to  the  Farm- 
ers' Clubs  and  Agricultural  Societies  through- 
out the  State,  and  to  the  ministers  in  this 
county. 

Mr.  Cahoon  moved  that  a  committee  of  two, 
consisting  of  Messrs  Adams  and  Conant,  be  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  the  necessary  papers  to  in- 
corporate the  Club. 

San  Jose  Farmers'  Club  and  Protective 
Association. 

The  club  met  at  the  usual  time  and  place, 
President  Casey  in  the  chair. 

The  subject  of  "Fertilizing"  was  adopted  for 
discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Club. 

Raising  Children. 

The  President  announced  that  fifteen  min- 
utes would  be  given  to  any  member  who  wished 
to  address  the  meeting  on  any  subject.  Mr. 
Burglaud  arose  and  consumed  about  half  the 
time  in  placing  before  the  meeting  the  neces- 
sity of  good  blood  in  their  children.  He  said 
farmers  would  pay  more  attention  to  improv- 
ing the  stock  of  their  horses  and  cattle  than  in 
improving  the  minds  and  bodies  of  their  off- 
spring. He  said  that  the  hoodlums  were  the 
mustangs  and  Spanish  cattle  of  the  human 
race.  He  wanted  children  taught  to  work,  es- 
pecially the  girls;  he  wanted  them  able  to  help 
a  poor  man  earn  a  living.  He  did  not  want  too 
much  book  learning.  He  thought  the  woman 
of  the  Old  Country  infinitely  superior  to  those 
of  America;  not  because  they  were  more  intel- 
ligent or  refined,  but  because  they  are  health- 
ier, more  robust  and  able  to  do  more  work. 

The  question  announced  for  discussion  was 
"What  kind  of 

Shade,  Ornamental,  and  Forest  Trees 
Are  best  and  most  profitable  for  cultivation." 
Mr.  Burglaud  said  that  that  tree  which  would 
yield  some  kind  of  fruit  and  at  the  same  time 
answer  for  the  purpose  of  shade,  was  the  best 
tree  for  farmers  to  cultivate.  He  cited  the  olive 
and  the  mulberry  as  affording  good  shade, 
while  they  also  affored  large  quantities  of  excel- 
lent fruit. 

Mr.  Casey  said  that  only  the  black  mulberry 
was  good  for  fruit. 

Mr.  Burgland  said  the  white  mulberry  bore 
excellent  fruit  also. 

Mr.  Hobson  said  trees  should  be  planted 
where  they  were  needed,  but  for  shade  he 
would  not  advise  too  many  to  be  set  out.  He 
thought  the  honey  locust  and  the  olive  best 
for  both  shade  and  fruit.  For  timber-trees 
he  could  recommend  the  Australian  gum  as  a 
tree  of  rapid  growth  and  solid  wood. 

Beatiful  and  Homelike. 

Mr.  Cadwell  thought  nothing  so  valuable  or 
beautiful  as  trees.  He  would  recommend 
fruit  trees  for   shade  and  gum  trees  for  wood. 

Mr.  Burgland  thought  trees  should  be  plant- 
ed to  make  it  look  homelike,   if  for  nothing 

Mr.  Ca6ey  said  that  he  had  had  very  little 
experience  in  shade  trees,  but  thought  itbest 
to  combine  fruit  with  shade.  In  his  estima- 
tion the  black  mulberry  is  the  best  for  this  pur- 
pose. He  had  never  seen  the  white  mulberry 
used.  The  olive  is  of  very  slow  growth.  The 
Australian  gum  is  the  best  for  a  timber  tree. 
The  butternut  is  a  good  tre  e  but  cannot  stand  a 
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dry  climate.  The  hickory  nut  is  of  too  slow  a 
growth  to  be  valuable. 

The  English  walnut  had  done  well  with  him, 
one  tree,  fourteen  years  old,  had  borne  a  half 
bushel  per  year  for  the  last  four  years. 

He  favored  planting  pear  and  cherry  trees 
along  the  road  for  shade. 

Regard  to  Climate. 

Mr.  Ware  thought  farmers  should  consider 
the  object  to  be  attained,  and  select  their  trees 
accordingly  ;  and  should  also  take  the  locality 
into  consideration.  He  was  not  in  favor  of  put- 
ting the  fruit  tree  where  we  need  the  forest  tree. 
He  thought  to  be  successful  we  should  select 
trees  that  flourish  in  dry  climates  similar  to  our 
own,  and  considered  the  timber  that  did  well 
in  a  wet  climate  would  be  a  failure  here. 

Mr;  J.  F.  Holloway  was  in  favor  of  having  every 
road  lined  with  trees  but  was  not  in  favor  of 
bsing  taxfd  for  it.     He  thought  the 

Black  Mulberry 
A  very  useful  tree.  It  was  useful  for  fruit,  for 
ornament  and  for  timber.  The  Black  Locust 
was  equally  good  for  ornament  and  for  timber, 
but  of  all  trees  he  considered  the  Osage  Orange 
the  most  valuable  for  timber.  The  wood  even 
when  taken  green  will  never  rot,  and  the 
strength  ot  the  timber  is  such  that  a  fence  post 
need  not  be  larger  than  your  arm.  He  had  ex- 
amined fences  after  standing  fifty  years.  The 
wood  is  actually  indestructible;  it  will  out-last 
iron.     A  wagon  made  of 

Csarje  Orange  Timber 
Will  stand  a  century  without  ever  being  paint- 
ed; all  it   will   need  is  re-ironing  as  the  irons 
wear  out.    He  considers  it  also  adapted  to  a 
dry  climate  and  recommends  it  for  cultivation. 

Mr.  Cary  Pebles  has  been  cultivating  the 
Osage  Orange  ever  since  1854,  and  has  now 
more  than  six  inches  through,  while  some 
other  trees  planted  at  the  same  time  are  over 
two  feet  in  diameter;  besides  the  gophers  work 
on  them  badly. 

Mr.  Burgland  said  they  were  not  suitable  for 
a  hedge  on  account  of  spreading;  unless  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  trimming  done  one  could 
not  cultivate  anywhere  near  them. 

Mesqute,  Locust,  Mu'ching. 

L.  H.  Holloway  thought  the  Mesquite  of  Ari- 
zona a  very  valuble  tree  for  this  country,  the 
bean  being  good  to  feed  to  stock;  it  also  keeps 
well.     The  tree  is  of  no  value  for  shade. 

Mr.  Ware  is  going  to  plant  about  a  mile  along 
the  road  with  locusts.  In  this  country  the 
roots  run  so  deep  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
being  troubled  by  sprouting.  His  main  reason 
for  selecting  the  locust,  is,  that  it  is  about  the 
only  good  tree  that  the  gophers  do  not  destroy. 

Mr.  Chipman  had  tried  irrigating  some  of 
his  locust  trees  without  mulching,  and  mulching 
others  without  irrigating,  and  he  found  the 
mulched  trees  did  much  the  best.  He  mulched 
by  pulling  up  the  grass  and  weeds  around  the 
tree  and  piling  them  about  the  roots  of  the 
tree. 

Mr.  Cary  Pebles  and  Mr.  Jessy  Hobsou  were 
elected  delegates  to  attend  the  Convention  to 
be  held  at  Sacramento  on  the  23d  iust.,  who, 
together  with  the  three  formerly  elected,  make 
five  delegates  in  all. 


4<WciJl7{J^l    floTES' 


CALIFORNIA. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

Gazette,  Sept.  14:  Goes  Better.— In  our 
notice  of  Mr.  Sanford's  six-acre  corn  crop,  last 
week,  we  stated  the  estimated  yield  at  fully  50 
bushels,  or  more,  per  acre,  to  be  within 
bounds.  But  a  closer  estimate,  since  made  by 
counting  the  ears  in  a  measured  length  of  sev- 
eral average  rows,  and  calculating  three  ears 
to  make  a  pint  of  shelled  corn  (and  they  will 
make  more, )  it  is  pretty  cetain  that  the  yield 
will  not  be  less  than  100  bushels  per  acre,  with 
a  strong  probability  that  it  may  reach  120  bush- 
els, if  it  does  not  exceed  that  measure. 

Coons. — Mr.  James  T.  Walker,  whose  vine- 
yard in  Pine  Cailon  has  suffered  largely  from 
the  depredations  committed  by  coons,  discov- 
ered a  few  days  since  that  a  family  of  these 
depredators  were  occupying  the  hollow  of  an 
oak  tree,  in  a  pastnre  a  few  rods  from  the  vine- 
yard, and  on  felling  the  tree,  found  that  the 
family  consisted  of  two  parents  and  seven  off- 
springs, two-thirds  grown.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  say  that  the  further  increase  and  growth  of 
that  family  was  effectually  arrested. 

An  Odd  Apple. — Mr.  Barnes  Holloway,  in 
his  fruit  Collection  at  the  Fair,  has  a  variety 
of  apple  which  is  peculiar  in  having  an  almost 
blood-rtd  flesh,  and  juice  of  the  same  tint.  This 
apple  is  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Holloway, 
who  has  never  before  seen  or  heard  of  any- 
thing resembling  it.  The  skin  is  smooth,  of 
russet  brown  tint,  the  pulp  openly  granular, 
with  a  slightly  aciduous  sweet  taste. 
LOS  ANGELES. 

News,  Sept.  7 :  A  Bountiful  Harvest. — Nev- 
er before  has  California  been  blessed  with  such 
a  bountiful  harvest  as  this  year.  From  all 
parts  of  the  State  the  various  messengers  of 
intelligence  convey  the  same  tidings  of  plenty, 
and  yet  with  all  this  abundance,  there  are  not 
wanting  those  who  are  selfish  enough  to  organ- 
ize "corners"  by  means  of  which  they  hope  to 
control  the  exportation  of  this  vast  harvest.  It 
is  alleged  that  I.  Freidlander,  the  great  grain 
dealer  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  took  the  precaution 
early  in  the  season  of  chartering  all  vessels 
hither  bound,  capable  of  carrying  grain,  so  that 
all  of  the  crop  that  will  be  removed  this  year 
will  necessarily  pass  through  his  hands  This 
monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  will  compel 


farmers  in  straightened  circumstances  to  dis- 
pose of  their  crops  at  any  sacrifice  the  monopo- 
lists choose  to  dictate,  while  those  that  can 
afford  will  hold  on  to  their  stock  until  a  change 
for  the  better  takes  place  in  the  home  market. 
It  will  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  entire 
State.  Business  circles  will  feel  it  keenly,  as 
at  least  one-half  of  the  money  that  would  have 
naturally  flowed  into  the  State,  had  the  monop- 
oly not  been  created,  will  be  held  back.  The 
greatest  sufferers,  however,  will  be  the  poor 
farmers— those  who  had  staked  their  all  upon 
obtaining  an  abundant  crop  and  a  good  price 
for  it. 

But,  before  the  shipping  season  is  over  we 
may  look  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  "corner," 
and  the  liberation  of  the  producers  from  the 
bonds  with  which  they  have  been  fettered  by 
the  monopolists.  The  Chicago  monopolists 
failed  in  their  attempt  to  control  the  out-going 
harvest,  and  in  the  reaction  that  occurred,  suf- 
fered all  the  evils  that  would  have  befallen  their 
intended  victims.  A  similar  fate  is  merited  by 
the  grain  operators  of  this  coast. 

MERCED. 

Snelling  Argus,  Sept.  14 :  Stanislaus  County 
Agricultural  Fair. — The  annual  fair  of  the 
Stanislaus  County  Agricultural  Society  for  the 
present  year  is  advertised  to  commence  on  the 
8th  and  end  on  the  11th  of  October  next,  at 
Modesto,  where  that  society  is  making  prepara- 
tions for  a  grand  exposition,  in  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Merced  and  other  counties  are  invited  to 
compete.  The  season  having  proved  a  very 
fruitful  one  in  every  section  of  the  valley,  the 
display  of  the  products  of  the  soil  will  no  doubt 
be  large  and  varied,  and  therefore  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  to  visitors,  especially  those 
who  have  never  before  attended  an  agricultural 
fair  in  California.  We  hope  to  see  Merced 
county  well  represent*  d  at  the  fair,  and  doubt 
not  our  products  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  that  are  found  on  exhibition  from  other 
localities.  We  want  to  see  there  a  stalk  of  cot- 
ton from  each  cotton  field  in  Merced  county, 
hops  from  the  farm  of  Buckley  Brothers,  speci- 
mens of  fruit  from  our  most  noted  orchards, 
vineyaids  and  gardens,  and  likewise  all  the 
other  products  of  the  farms.  Let  our  products 
be  exhibited  and  compared  with  the  products 
of  Stanislaus  and  other  localities,  and  we  doubt 
not  our  people  will  be  encouraged  to  make  still 
greater  improvements  upon  their  farms,  and 
increased  efforts  to  arrive  at  perfection  in  the 
growth  of  fruits  and  rare  and  valuable  plants, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  infused  with  such  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  and  competition  as  to  induce 
them  to  organize  an  Agricultural  Society  in 
Merced  county.  Take  your  wives  and  children 
and  go  to  the  fair  at  Modesto  on  the  8th  of 
October  next,  and  stay  until  it  closes,  and  we 
doubt  not  you  will  all  be  profited  by  what  you 
there  see  and  hear. 
SACRAMENTO. 

Folsom  Telegraph,  Sept  14:  A  Right  Plan. — 
S.  M.  Wilson,  of  the  Alzora  Vineyard,  near  Elk 
Grove  in  this  county,  is  daily  selling  a  ton  and 
a  half  of  table  grapes  at  about  six  cents  per 
pound.  He  has  a  location  in  San  Francisco, 
where  he  in  person  sells,  and  has  them  sent 
from  his  vineyard,  thus  making  all  the  profit 
himself.  The  grapes  are  conveyed  by  wagon  to 
the  railroad  depot,  and  thence  by  rail  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles  to  their  destination.  The 
work  of  gathering  and  forwarding  at  and  from 
the  vineyard,  is  superintended  by  Mrs.  Wilson, 
his  wife,  who,  by  the  way,  is  possessed  of  much 
business  energy,  and  with  all  a  lady  of  intelli- 
gence and  refinement.  They  are  bound  to  suc- 
ceed. 

Railroad  Excursion  Tickets. — Superinten- 
dent Johnson,  of  the  S.  V.  R.  R.,  gives  notice 
that  during  the  Fair  excursion  tickets  will  be 
sold  at  half  rates  on  his  railroad.  Two  trains 
will  run  each  way  every  day.     See   tune   table. 

Thls  section  of  the  country  is  remarkably 
free  from  sickness  of  any  kind,  our  two  doctors 
being  literally  out  of  business. 

The  grape  crop  in  the   foothills  is  enormous. 

Alfalfa. — Large  tracks  of  land  on  the  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river,  have  been  reclaimed 
this  season  and  planted  in  Alfalfa,  which  is 
growing  very  finely.  Tule  lands  are  yearly  be- 
coming more  valuable,  and  in  addition  to  the 
above,  the  finest  grapes,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
are  now  raised  on  them. 

SUTTER. 

Banner,  Sept.  14  :  Farmers'  Club.  —  Many 
of  the  clubs  throughout  the  State  propose  send- 
ing delegates  to  the  Convention  which  meets  at 
Sacramento  during  the  State  Fair,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing,  if  possible,  a  State  Farm- 
ers' Club.  We  thing  this  a  good  idea,  and 
hope  our  club  will  be  represented  there.  The 
wholsale  system  of  swindling  practiced  upon 
the  farmers  of  the  interior  by  the  Shylocks  of 
San  Franciso  has  been  going  on  long  enough, 
and  it  is  high  time  something  was  done.  Come 
one,  come  all. 
SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Independent,  Sept.  10:  The  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley can  now  show  as  fine  horses,  cattle  and 
sheep  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  State, 
but  such  was  not  the  case  ten  years  ago.  The 
exhibition  of  blooded  stock  at  our  lairs  has 
awakened  an  interest,  and  our  farmers  have 
been  led  to  see  the  necessity  of  improving  the 
breeds  of  their  farm  animals.  They  now  real- 
ize that  it  costs  no  more  to  raise  a  good  animal 
than  a  poor  one,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  the  value  of  the  animals  on  the  vurious 
farms  is  nearly  double  what  it  was  ten  years 
ago,  when  most  farmers  kept  only  inferior 
stock. 

The  methods  of  cultivating  the  soil  and  se- 
curing the  crops  have  also    been    greatly    im- 


proved. The  exhibition  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments which  has  always  been  an  important  fea- 
ture of  our  fairs,  has  enabled  our  farmers  to 
judge  of  the  merits  and  to  adopt  those  articles 
which  can  be  used  with  profit.  These  exhibi- 
tions, however,  have  not  outlived  their  useful- 
ness, as  there  are  still  many  subjects  worthy  of 
the  careful  study  of  the  farmers  of  this  State, 
and  owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  our  soil  and 
climate  a  successful  cultivation  of  the  soil  re- 
quires a  knowledge  only  to  be  obtained  by 
practical  experience. 

Our  farmers  should  endeavor  to  raise  greater 
variety  of  crops,  so  as  to  render  themselves 
less  dependent  upon  others  for  prosperity,  and 
these  agricultural  fairs  are  proper  places  for 
them  to  exhibit  the  result  of  their  various  ex- 
periments and  to  profit  by  each  other's  sugges- 
tions. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  agriculturists  will 
continue  to  manifest  an  interest  in  these  exhi- 
bitions, and  that  they  may  be  made  powerful 
auxiliaries  in  the  rapid  development  of  the  ag- 
ricultural resources  of  the  district. 

TXTIiARE. 

Delta,  Sept  12  :  A  lady  friend  informs  us  that, 
having  a  large  surplus  of  canteleupes  and  musk- 
melons,  she  has  in  seasons  past  resorted  to 
drying  them  for  winter  use,  the  family  prefer  - 
ing  them  to  dried  peaches,  pears,  etc.  They 
are  eaten  dry,  or  when  soaked  for  making  pies 
their  peculiar  flavor  is  brought  out  in  all  its 
original  richness.  The  melons  are  taken  when 
in  full  flavor,  before  too  ripe,  cleaned  out  in- 
side, the  rind  shaved  off,  and  the  balance 
sliced  up  for  hanging  on  poles  to  dry,  like 
pumpkins. 

YOLO. 

Mail,  Sept.  12:  Grain  Movements  and 
Prices. — Wheat  is  very  firm  in  this  market  at 
$1.40  to  $1.45,  according  to  the  quality.  In 
San  Francisco  it  sells  at  $1.60  to  $162%  and  in 
Liverpool  it  is  worth  12s.  lOd. 

Messrs.  Thomas  and  Hunt  have  forwarded 
by  rail  this  week  about  1,000  tons  and  have  on 
hand,  ready  for  shipment,  6,000  tons. 

The  Weather. — A  gentle  but  hot  norther  has 
prevailed  here  for  the  last  four  days,  sending 
up  the  mercury  as  high  as  90°  in  the  shade. 

YUBA. 

Appeal,  Sept.  13:  The  Fair.— The  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Pavilion  was  scarcely  up  to  those 
of  former  years,  and  the  stock  show  was  com- 
paratively meagre,  but  this  was  due  to  no  lack 
of  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  but 
rather  to  a  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple who  should  have  been  foremost  in  con- 
tributing to  make  the  Fair  attractive.  The  As- 
sociation paid  all  of  its  expenses  and  also  all 
its  premiums,  has  extended  its  landed  estate, 
erected  new  stables  and  fences,  improved  the 
track  and  made  many  valuable  and  permanent 
improvements.  The  Society  is  now  out  of  debt, 
and  is  in  excellent  condition  in  every  respect 
for  a  continuance  of  its  work.  The  managers 
of  the  Fair  are  entitled  to  great  credit  and  the 
thanks  of  this  community  for  the  pains  they 
have  taken  to  accomplish  this  gratifying  result. 

The  State  Tax.— The  total  assessment  of 
property  in  the  State,  as  reported  to  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization  by  the  different  County 
Auditors,  is  $604,583,799.  The  State  Board  of 
Equalization  are  required  to  levy  for  State  pur- 
poses for  the  24th  and  25th  fiscal  years,  such  an 
ad  valorem  rate  of  taxation  upon  each  $100  of 
taxable  property  of  this  State  as  will  raise  reve- 
nue for  each  of  said  years.  First,  for  general 
fund,  $1,119,000;  second,  for  school  fund, 
$240,000;  third,  for  sinking  and  interest  fund 
of  1857,  $140,000;  fourth,  for  sinking  and  in- 
terest fund  of  1860,  $9,000;  fifth,  for  State  Cap- 
ital fund,  $200,000;  sixth,  for  military  fund, 
$60,000;  seventh,  for  soldiers'  bounty  interest 
and  sinking  fund,  $43,000;  eighth,  for  soldiers' 
relief,  interest  and  sinking  fund,  $25,000; 
ninth,  for  Pacific  Railroad  fund,  $105,000; 
tenth,  for  State  Normal  School  building  fund, 
$75,000;  eleventh,  for  State  Capitol  bonds, 
interest  and  sinking  fund,  $35,000.  Total, 
$2,122,000.  Now  to  raise  the  required  amount 
of  $2,122,000,  say  they  levy  a  tax  of  37  cents 
on  each  $100  of  the  total  assessment  in  the 
State.  $604,583,799  will  raise  a  revenue  of 
$2,236,960,05,  being  $114,960.05  more  than  is 
required  by  the  State  to  meet  its  expenses. 
But  as  there  will  be  more  or  less  delinquent 
taxes  in  the  State,  the  $114,960,05  will  fall 
short.  We  presume  they  will  make  the  tax 
about  40  cents  on  each  $100  in  order  to  leave  a 
margin  for  delinquents.  Last  year  the  tax  was 
86  cents,  making  a  difference  of  46  cents,  or 
less  than  one-half  the  tax  of  last  year.  So  much 
for  the  State  Board  of  Equalization. 

OREGON. 

Fanner,  Sept.  7:  Grain  Standing. — Mr.  S. 
Robbins,  of  Bethel,  Polk  County,  informs  us 
that  a  great  deal  of  grain  is  yet  standing  in 
that  vicinity,  and  he  thinks  that  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  crop  remains  uncut.  The  present 
wet  and  showery  weather  of  course  retards  the 
harvest;  no  grain  is  being  cut,  but  the  grain 
that  has  been  stacked  is  now  being  threshed. 
Grain  is  yet  standing  to  a  great  extent  through 
the  whole  valley,  and  if  the  rains  continue  we 
may  look  for  great  damage  to  the  fields  yet  un- 
cut. It  is  urged  as  another  argument  against 
the  headers  that  the  risk  of  losing  grain  in  this 
way  is  increased  when  the  farmer  allows  his 
fields  to  stand  ripe  waiting  for  the  header  to 
come  to  lus  relief. 

Wild  Flax.— Messrs.  Wm.  Taylor  and  D.  R. 
S.  Daly  have  left  at  the  Statesman  office  spec- 
imens of  wild  flax  about  tluee  feet  tall,  with 
heavy  outside  fibre,  which  looks  as  if  it  might 
be  cultivated  to  good  advantage. 


Patents  &  Inventions. 


Full  List  of  U.  S.  Patents   Issued  to 
Pacific   Coast   Inventors. 

[From  Official  Reports  to  DEWEY  k  CO.,  17.  8.  and 

Foreign  Patent  Agents,  and  Publishers   of 

the  Mining  and  Soientifio  Press.] 

For  Week  Ending  August  20th,  1872.* 
Buckle. — William  C.  Bussey,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Electro-Galvanic  Quicksilver  and  Amalgam 

Saving  Apparatus. — Joseph  Potts,  Treasure 

Hill,  Nevada. 
Water-Elevator.— John  A.  BaU,  Grass  Vallev. 

Cal. 
Washing-Machine. — Joseph    C.    Durbin    and 

James  Montgomery,  Eureka,  Cal. 

The  patents  are   not  ready  for  delivery  by  the 

Patent  Office  until  some  days  afterward. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  8.  and  Foreign  Patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.,  in  the  shortest  time  posBible(by  tel- 
egraph or  otherwise)  at  the  lowest  rates.  All  patent 
business  for  Pacific  coast  Inventors  transacted  with 
greater  security  and  in  much  less  time  than  by  any  other 
agency  

Poppy  Culture. — We  have  received  a  letter 
from  H.  A.,  of  Woodbridge,  desiring  further 
information  on  the  culture  of  the  poppy  and 
gathering  of  opium .  At  present  we  can  refer  to 
no  other  authority  than  that  of  which  he  speaks, 
as  contained  in  Agicultural  Report  for  1870,  and 
Rural  Press  of  former  dates;  except  what  is 
contained  in  Agricultural  Report  for  1869,  page 
233. 

We  will  give  the  matter  further  attention 
and  report  any  additional  information  we  may 
obtain. 


Drying  Flowers  in  Sand. 

There  are  many  of  our  brilliant-colored  flowers, 
such  as  dahlias,  pansies,  pinks,  geraniums, 
sweet-williams,  carnations,  gladioli,  etc.,  which 
may  be  preserved  so  as  to  retain  their  color  for 
years.  White  flowers  will  not  answer  well  for 
this  purpose,  nor  any  very  succulent  plants,  as 
hyacinths  and  cactuses. 

Take  half-shallow  dishes,  of  sufficient  depth 
to  allow  of  covering  the  plants  an  inch  deep 
with  sand.  Get  the  common  white  sand,  such 
as  is  used  for  scouring  purposes,  cover  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dish  itself  with  a  layer  of  the  sand 
about  half  an  inch  deep,  and  then  lay  in  the 
flowers  with  their  stems  downward,  holding 
them  firmly  in  place  while  you  sprinkle  more 
sand  over  them,  until  all  the  insterstices  be- 
tween the  petals  are  completely  filled,  and  the 
flowers  buried  out  of  sight.  A  broad  dish  will 
accommodate  quite  a  number,  allowing  sufficient 
sand  between. 

Set  the  dish  in  a  dry,  warm  place,  where 
they  will  dry  gradually,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
week  pour  oft'  the  sand  and  examine  them.  If 
there  is  any  moisture  in  the  sand,  it  must  be 
dried  out  before  using  again,  or  fresh  sand  may 
be  poured  over  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  before.  Some  flowers  require  weeks  to 
dry  perfectly,  while  others  will  become 
sufficiently  so  to  put  away  in  a  week  or  ten 
days. 

By  this  simple  process  flowers,  ferns,  etc., 
are  preserved  in  their  proper  shape,  as  well  as 
their  natural  colors,  which  is  far  better  than  to 
press  them  in  books.  When  arranged  in 
groups,  and  mounted  on  a  card  or  in  little  straw 
baskets,  they  may  be  placed  in  deep  frames 
under  glass. 


Trees  along  Railroads.- — The  Prairie  Farmer 
says  that  S.  T.  KelBey,  of  Pomono,  Kansas, 
has  a  contract  to  plant  trees,  a  quarter  section 
every  ten  miles,  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &. 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  for  300  miles.  He  furnishes 
the  trees  and  takes  care  of  them  for  eight  years, 
and  has  for  compensation  the  whole  section 
at  each  place,  including  the  quarter  section 
planted.  The  object  of  the  railroad  is  to  add 
to  the  value  of  its  remaining  land,  to  ascertain 
and  show  the  time  required  to  obtain  a  remun- 
ative  forest,  the  best  methods  of  cultivating, 
and  what  trees  will  succeed  best. 


The  United  States  Mining:  Laws. 

The  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  publishes  in  neat. 
convenient  tiinn,  nml  on  good  i  aper.  the  •'  United  Stales 
Mi  'in.;  Laws  and  Regulations  Thereunder,"  from  official 
copy.  Of  coutse,  to  all  in  any  way  interested  in>nitninK,  it 
is  a  great  convenience  to  bo  able  to  refer  to  these  laws 
whenever  the  necessity  presents  itself.  Sold  at  the  offioe 
of  the  Mininci  and  Scientific  Press  fur  twenty-fire  cents. 
— S.  F.  Daily  Vhrqnlcle, 


Every  farmer  in  California  should  be  a  reader  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press.  It  is  an  agricultural  paper  of 
great  excellence.  The  subscription  price  is  $4  a  year, 
but  wo  have  made  arrangements  with  the  publishers 
whereby  wo  can  furnish  the  Rural  Press  and  the  flag 
together  for  tt)  a  year.— U ealrlshurg  flag. 


American  Manures,  and  Farmers' and  Planters' 
Guide — comprising  ■  description  of  the  elements  and 
composition  of  plants  and  soils— the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  composting — the  value  of  stable  manure  and 
waste  products,  etc.,  etc.;  also  chemical  analysis  of 
the  principal  manufactured  fertilizers — their  assumed 
and  real  value — and  a  full  expose  of  the  frauds  prac- 
tised upon  purchasers.  By  Wm.  H.  Bruckner,  Ph.  D., 
and  J.  B.  Chynoweth.  Price  $2,  post  paid.  Address 
Dewey  fe  Co.,  this  office. 


For  the  Sick  Room. 

Can  anything  be  more  refreshing  or  agreeable  In  the 
sick  room  than  the  aroma  of  freshly  gathered  flowers  V 
In  Murkay  *  Lanman's  Florida  Water  we  have  this 
fragrance  pure  and  healthful,  not  contaminated  with 
any  addition,  nor  altered  in  any  way  whatever.        669 
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Why  and  How   Does  Gypsum  Benefit 
Crops  ? 

It  is  11  well  known  fact  that  Plaster  of  Paris, 
or  gypsum,  or  land  plaster,  as  it  is  variously 
denominated,  acts  upon  certain  species  of  veg- 
etation with  remarkable  power.  By  sowing  it 
upon  the  common  red  clover  the  yield  of  hay 
may  be  more  than  doubled.  It  has  for  years 
been  an  unsetted  question  in  what  manner  it 
acts.  W.  T.  Early,  writing  to  the  American 
Institute's  Farmers'  Club  of  New  York  city, 
combats  a  multitude  of  theories;  after  which 
he  gives  the  one  most  commonly  received  by 
scientific  men,  as  follows: 

Plaster  acts  as  a  condenser  of  the  ammonia 
of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  soil.  riaster  of 
Paris  is  composed  of  sulphuric  acid  and  lime. 
A  bushel  of  this  substance,  if  it  acted  as  a  ma- 
nure, would  clearly  exert  but  a  very  small 
effect  upon  an  acre  of  land  by  its  chemical  ac- 
tion upon  plants,  or  by  entering  into  combina- 
tion in  the  growth  of  crops.  By  observation. 
however,  it  is  concluded  that  Plaster  of  Paris 
acts  as  a  condenser  of  ammonia,  which  is  found 
everywhere  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  all  soils 
to  a  limited  extent— that  it  holds  this  most  sub- 
tle and  powerful  manure  in  its  grasp,  fixes  it 
and  gives  it  out  to  the  growth  of  plants  us 
they  require  it,  instead  of  allowing  the  ammo- 
nia to  pass  away  and  remain  unfixed  and  una- 
dapted  to  plant"  growth.  There  are  a  few  phe- 
nomena which  seem  to  me  to  fully  establish  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  ac- 
tion of  plaster:  That  only  a  certain  amount 
will  act.  Thus  a  bushel  to  the  acre,  sown  up- 
on a  clover  field,  acts  as  well  as  fifty  bushels — 
showing  that  it  does  not  act  as  a  manure,  as  a 
stimulant,  or  a  gastric  juice,  or  in  any  other 
manner  analogous  to  any  of  these  agencies. 
Sow  a  field  with  plaster  in  clover,  or  any  other 
grass,  leaving  out  a  breadth,  or  in  plastering  a 
crop  of  tobacco — as  I  have  frequently  seen  it 
done — leaving  a  few  rows  without  the  applica- 
tion, and  the  result  will  be  that,  while  the  parts 
of  the  crop  to  which  the  plaster  is  applied  will 
be  flourishing  and  green,  those  on  which  no 
plaster  is  put  will  be  yellow  and  worthless,  in- 
deed greatly  inferior  to  what  they  would  have 
been  had  no  plaster  been  placed  in  adjacent 
parts  of  the  field.  How  can  this  be  explained 
except  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  plaster 
draws  from  the  atmosphere?  Again,  sow  upon 
a  dunghill,  steaming  and  giving  off  ammonia, 
a  quantity  of  plaster;  enough — it  will  stop  the 
escape  of  the  gas.  Wait  awhile,  until  the  plas- 
ter sown  becomes  saturated  with  the  gas,  and 
it  will  again  begin  to  escape.  Put  on  plaster 
again,  and  it  will  stop;  and  so  on  until  the  am- 
monia is  taken  up  and  fixed. 

Take  Peruvian  guano,  whose  great  fertil- 
izing property  is  ammonia,  mix  ph  ster  with  it  in 
proper  quintity,  and  it  will  become  inodorous. 
And  so  of  any  other  animal  or  vegetable  ma- 
nure which  gives  off  ammonia. 

Great  losses  are  sustained  in  stables,  in 
cesspools,  in  all  animal  and  vegetable  manures 
by  the  escape  of  ammonia,  which  constitutes 
by  far  the  richest  part  of  all  manures.  Plaster 
of  Paris  may  be  most  profitably  employed  in 
fixing  this  volatile  and  most  valuable  ingredi- 
ent, to  the  great  profit  of  the  farmer  and  the 
public. 

Experiment  in  Wheat  Culture. 

The  result  of  an  experiment  made  during  the 
past  season,  by  R.  A.  Gilphin,  at  his  farm  in 
Westown,  on  the  wide  planting  and  cultivation 
of  wheat,  appears  to  be  quite  remarkable.  In 
giving  an  account  of  the  experiment,  Mr.  Gil- 
phin says:  The  ground  measured  an  acre  with- 
in a  fraction;  it  was  not  selected  on  account  of 
any  inferiority,  but  was  much  the  same  as  the 
rest  of  the  field,  and  was  manured  and  pre- 
pared just  the  same.  The  seed  was  the  red 
Mediterranean,  and  not  very  good,  being  taken 
from  the  wheat  grown  on  the  place  the  pre- 
vious season,  which  was  injured  by  the  weevil. 
It  was  drilled  in  at  the  rate  of  %  of  a  bushel  to 
the  acre,  on  the  25th  of  September,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  rest  of  the  field.  The  peculiarity 
in  the  treatment,  was  that  every  other  pipe  of 
the  drill  was  stopped,  so  that  the  rows  of  wheat 
were  twenty  inches  apart  or  double  the  usual 
distancei  In  the  spring,  when  the  ground  had 
become  sufficiently  dry  to  work,  a  small  gar- 
den hoe  harrow  was  run  between  the  rows, 
working  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  about  three 
inches;  this  was  done  only  once.  The  effect 
of  this  work  was  very  apparent;  the  wheat 
took  a  rapid  start  and  outgrew  the  rest  of  the 
field.  As  the  season  advanced  it  grew  tall  and 
strong,  and  no  amount  of  wind  or  rain  had  any 
affect  to  lay  it  down;  when  the  heads  formed, 
their  greater  strength  was  apparent.  It  was 
backward  in  ripening,  and  the  rest  of  the  field 
was  cut  and  hauled  in  a  week  before  this  was 
ready. 

Now  for  the  result:  the  experimental  wheat 
yielded  twenty-three  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
the  rest  yielded  only  nine  bushels  to  the  acre; 
the  quality  of  each  was  about  the  same. 
Whether  from  defect  in  the  seed,  or  the  wet 
season,  or  the  late  planting,  the  whole  of  my 
wheat  was  injured  both  by  rust  and  weevil,  and 
the  experimental  part  did  not  escape ;  it  was 
affected  just  as  the  rest  was. 

This  experiment  can  not  be  regarded  as  en- 


tirely satisfactory;  the  season  was  exceptional, 
the  seed  used  was  inferior,  and  the  yield  of  the 
experimental  part  of  the  field  was  not  absolute- 
ly great,  but  only  by  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  the  crop,  which  was  a  poor  one,  from  the 
effects  of  the  rust  of  the  weevil:  but  the  result 
is,  under  any  circumstance,  sufficiently  reason- 
able to  attract  the  attention  of  farmers  and  in- 
duce a  further  trial. — American  Farm  Journal. 


Gale's  Patent  Nut  Roaster. 

We  herewith  present  an  illustration  of  a  new 
invention  designed  more  particularly  for  roast- 
ing peanuts;  but  which  is  equally  well  adapted 
to  roasting  chestnuts,  coffee  or  popping  corn. 
The  main  new  feature  of  the  machine  consists 
in  its  roasting  cylinder  being  made  to  revolve 
by  spring  or  weight  power  regulated  by  pendu- 
lum, securing  a  regular  and  constant  motion  to 
the  cylinder,  which  insures  a  perfect  and  even 
roasting  of  every  charge,  whether  the  attention 
of  the  operator  is  constant  or  not. 

This  enables  the  vendor  to  devote  nearly  his 
whole  time  to  the  making  up  of  packages  of  his 
roasted  nuts  with  no  danger  of  burning,  so  fre- 
quently occurring  when  the  cylinder  is  turned 
by  hand.  The  heat  is  supplied  by  a  flame,  the 
product  of  naphtha  or  gasoline  from  an  elevated 
reservoir,  the  6upply  from  which  can  be 
regulated    or     entirely    cut    off     at    pleasure. 

There  is  also  a  disposal  of  the  waste  heat,  by 
which  the  roasted  nuts  are   kept  hot   in   bulk, 


Carbolic  Acid  on  the  Farm. 

Joseph  Harris  says,  iu  the  American  Aijricul- 
turi.st,  that  he  prizes  carbolic  acid  as  the  cheap- 
est and  most  effective  preventative  of  foot-rot. 
He  has  no  foot-rot  among  his  sheep  and  no 
symptoms  of  it,  but  he  washes  the  feet  of  every 
sheep  and  lamb  two  or  three  times  a  year  with 
this  acid  simply  as  a  preventative.  Sheep  are 
frequently  driven  along  our  roads  that  have 
foot-rot,  and  the  most  careful  farmer  may  get 
the  disease  into  his  flock.  Where  sheep  are 
sent  to  a  common  resort  for  washing,  Mr.  H. 
would  wash  their  feet  with  carbolic  acid  before 
they  were  sent,  a^d  again  at  shearing  time. 
With  a  small  brush  the  acid  is  quickly  applied. 
He  finds  other  uses  for  the  same  article  : 

"  I  bought  a  barrel  of  crude  carbolic  acid  tor 
SIS,  and  used  it  very  freely  as  a  disinfectant. 
A  quart  of  carbolic  arid  and  a  gallon  of  petro- 
leum is  a  capital  thing  to  use  as  a  paint  or 
wash  for  all  the  woodwork  about  the  pig-pens, 
hen-houses,  etc.  It  is  death  to  everv  species 
of  vermin,  except  rats  and  mice,  and  1  imagine 
they  do  not  love  it.  Last  Spring  I  washed  the 
trunks  and  large  branches  of  my  apple,  peat 
and  cherry  trees  with  a  mixture  of  soap,  car- 
bolic acid  and  lye  from  wood-ashes.  It  killed 
every  bit  of  moss,  and  has  greatly  improved 
tbe  appearance  of  the  trees.  I  smear  the  roosts 
in  the  ben-house  with  this,  and  am  not  troubled 
with  lice.  It  is  a  capital  thing  to  wash  pigs 
with.  And  for  a  dip  for  sheep  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  it.  It  kills  every  tick,  and  if  used 
strong  enough  and  often  enough,  it  is  said  to 
lertain  cure  for  the  scab— and  I  think 
there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  about  it.  It  is 
the  most  penetrating  substance  I  know  any- 
thing about.     I  have  used  the  crude  acid  alone 


after  being  emptied  from  the  cylinder.  One  of 
these  machines  is  now  in  opeiation  in  Oakland 
and  the  owner  is  clearing  as  high  as  ten  dollars 
a  day  by  its  use,  and  the  sale  of  peanuts  roast- 
ed by  this  new  patent  process. 

W.  J.  Egbert  has  secured  the  right  for  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  his  agents  are  Wiester  &  Co., 
17  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Good  Tillage  Better  than  too  Much  Land. 

We  once  read  a  story  of  a  gentleman  whose 
wealth  consisted  in  the  ownership  of  one  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  and  he  was  the  father  of 
three  daughters.  One  of  his  daughters  mar- 
ried, and  he  gave  her  250  acres,  and  continued 
the  cultivation  of  the  750,  and  made  as  much  as 
when  he  cultivated  the  one  thousand.  Another 
daughter  married,  and  he  gave  her  250  acres, 
and  afterwards  made  as  much  from  the  remain- 
ing 500  acres  as  he  had  formerly  made  from  the 
one  thousand;  and  the  other  daughter  married, 
and  he  gave  her  250  acres,  and  applied  all  his 
force  and  knowledge  to  the  250  acres  left  him, 
and  the  results  were  as  great  and  as  satisfactory 
as  when  he  cultivated  the  one  thousand.  By 
the  division  of  his  farm  four  families  were  pro- 
vided with  homes  and  the  means  of  independ- 
ent sustenance,  nor  were  his  profits  made  to 
suffer  or  diminish.  The  moral  of  the  above  is 
to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  no  more  land  than 
you  can  cultivate  well,  and  by  your  thirst  crowd 
out  worthy  men,  by  placing  out  of  their  reach 
homes  for  themselves  and  families.  It  would 
be  far  better  for  our  country  if  every  tiller  of 
the  soil  was  the  owner  of  100  acres,  which  he 
could  beautify  and  make  productive.  Attach- 
ments would  be  firmer  and  tastes  created  that 
world  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  country. 
Small  farms,  well  cultivated,  is  the  great  de- 
sideratum for  the  American  farmer. — Tennessee 
Agriculturist. 


mixed  with  water  —  say  a  quart  of  acid  to  six 
gallons  of  water — for  dipping  sheep,  but  prefer 
the  soap." 

Concrete  Building. 

Editors  Pkess. — Noticing  in  your  paper  (of 
which  I  am  a  subscriber,  and  an  interested 
reader)  your  many  answers  to  questions,  asked 
you  by  your  correspondents,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  perhaps  you  would  be  able  and  willing  to 
answer  one  or  two  from  me,  on  building  con- 
en  te  houses. 

First,  what  proportions  of  sand,  gravel  and 
cement  to  use?  Whether  Hydiaulic  cement? 
How  thick  ten  fee*  high  walls  ought  to  be? 
Whether  broken  bricks  would  do  in  place  of 
gravel?  The  cheapest  and  quickest  way  to 
build?  The  best  way  to  build  andhow  to  build? 

I  should  like  to  have  the  concrete  harden  at 
once,  so  that  only  one  short  bo:;  would  be  re- 
quired to  build  with.  By  answering  you  will 
much  oblige  T.  B. 

Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Sept.  11. 

"Will  some  one  of  our  readers  who  has  had 
experience  in  building  with  concrete,  favor  us 
and  our  correspondent  with  answers  to  his 
questions. 

Patents  in  Germany. — It  is  the  general  cus- 
tom of  American  inventors  to  secure  patents  in 
their  own  country  first,  and  to  look  to  foreign 
countries  some  time  later,  when  they  see 
whether  their  inventions  have  met  with  suc- 
cess. It  is  then  frequently  too  late  to  obtain 
patents  in  most  foreign  countries,  particularly 
in  Prussia.  After  the  description  is  printed  in 
the  publications  of  any  Patent  Office,  or  laid 
before  the  public  in  a  newspaper,  a  patent  will 
not  be  granted.  As  no  tax  exists  in  Prussia. 
patents  are  not  costly,  and  no  inventor  should 
neglect  to  secure  his  invention  by  letters  pat- 
ent in  that  country,  which  contains  such  an 
immense  population. 


Castor  Beans. 

J  correspondent  at  San  Bernardino  writes: 
Inclosed  I  send  you  two  kinds  of  castor  beans 
which  I  have  grown  this  year,  I  think  the  small 
bean  is  called  the  Illinoisbean,  and  if  so,  it  has 
been  highly  spoken  of  in  some  of  the  agricult- 
ural newspapers.  My  object  is  to  find  out  the 
kind  of  bean  most  highly  prized  by  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  oil.  A  note  to  that  effect  in  yonr 
replies  to  correspondents  will  exceedingly  oblige 
Yours  truly,   j.  b. 

San  Bernardino,  Sept.  7th,  1872. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  castor  beans 
in  cultivation  chiefly  as  ornamental  plants. 
Some  of  these  have  very  large  seeds;  but  for 
medicinal  oil  the  small  seeded  varieties  are 
considered  the  best. 

For  lubricating  machinery,  for  burning,  for 
veterinary  practice,  and  other  purposes  where 
coarser  oils  will  answer,  the  large  seeded  va- 
rieties are  the  most  profitable. 

A  gentleman  in  Texas  writes  that  the  great- 
est loss  attending  the  early  cultivation  of  the 
bean  in  that  State,  arose  from  having  planted 
the  small  bean  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  instead 
of  the  large  seed  appropriate  to  Texas  and 
Florida;  and  from  planting  too  thickly;  but 
does  not  give  the  proper  distance  to  plant. 

For  the  finer  qualities  of  oil  therefore,  the 
small  beans  sent  us  are  to  be  preferred;  they 
are  the  true — so  called — Illinois  bean.  Perhaps 
the  larger  beans,  from  all  the  information  we 
can  obtain,  will  yield  a  larger  quantity  of  oil 
per  acre  and  may  prove  more  profitable. 

About   Patent   Roofing. 

Editobs  Pbess: — Can  you  inform  me  if  there 
are  any  patent  roofing  in  San  Francisco.  I 
have  seen  no  advertisements  of  any  in  the 
Press,  but  there  are  so  many  in  the  East  that  I 
should  suppose  that  there  might  be  some  here. 
The  roof  to  my  house  leaks  badly  in  rainy 
weather,  although  I  had  it  carefully  reshinglcd 
last  winter,  laying  the  shingles  four  inches  to 
the  weather.  As  I  wish  to  have  a  tight  roof 
over  my  head  this  winter,  I  would  be  much 
obliged  if  you  could  give  me  any  information 
that  would  help  me  on  the  subject.     W.  L.  w. 

Napa  City,  Sept.  10,  1872. 

There  are  some  kinds  of  roofing  used  in  San 
Francisco  which  are  patented;  but  we  know  of 
none  but  what  would  require  a  practical  work- 
man to  apply  it,  and  so  not  applicable  to  coun- 
try use.  If  Eastern  manufacturers  knew  the 
advantages  of  advertising  in  the  Scientific 
and  Kckal  Press,  and  thus  introduce  some  of 
their  best  and  latest  styles  of  roofing  on  this 
coast,  it  might  awaken  our  local  dealers,  if  we 
have  any  in  this  line,  to  a  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  letting  the  world  know  something  of 
their  goods  and  manufactures.  We  doubt  if 
there  is  any  asphalt  or  patent  roofing  equal  to 
shingles  for  country  use,  if  the  roof  is  suffici- 
ently steep. 

Carrots  for  Horses. 

Practical  experience  has  demonstrated  beyond 
a  doubt  that  horses  are  benefited  by  liberal 
root  feeding.  The  action  of  this  kind  of  diet 
upon  the  animal  is  to  keep  his  digestive  organs 
in  a  healthy  condition.  There  are  those  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  a  bushel  of  car- 
rots is  equal  to  two  bushels  of-  oats  for  a  horse. 
Now,  while  my  own  experience  has  fully  satis- 
fied me  of  the  great  value  of  carrots  for  horse 
food,  and  especially  for  the  patient  livery-stable 
horses,  that  are  kept  on  dry  food  the  whole 
year  round,  I  am  not  prepared  to  place  quite 
so  high  an  estimate  upon  their  value  as  that. 
That  they  do  possess  extraordinary  medicinal 
qualities,  none  who  have  tried  them  will  deny. 
An  experience  of  not  a  few  years  has  satisfied 
me  that  carrots  fed  to  horses  during  the  winter, 
and  especially  after  the  first  of  January,  have  a 
most  beneficial  effect  upon  them.  They  act, 
not  fed  in  excessive  quantities,  as  a  mild  aperi- 
ent, and  appear  to  have  the  desirable  effect  of 
admirably  fitting  the  auimals  for  the  hard  work 
of  the  spring.  I  am  now  speaking  of  my  farm 
horses. 

For  livery-stable  keepers  they  would  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  possess  a  double  value.  Horses 
ki  pt  the  year  round  in  large  cities,  and  espe- 
cially livery-stable  horses,  rarely  get  a  mouth- 
ful of  green  food.  Dry  hay  and  grain,  without 
either  grass  or  roots,  is  their  daily  and  yearly 
food.  I  can  very  well  imagine  how  grateful  to 
the  poor  beasts  an  occasional  feed  of  roots  must 
be,  and  how  strongly  humanity  appeals  for 
them.  As  carrots  can  be  grown  as  cheaply  as 
corn,  and  five  times  as  many  bushels  to  the 
acre,  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  good  reason  why 
they  should  not  form  a  part  of  livery-stable 
provender. — Cor.  Journal  of  tlie  Farm. 

Everv  opportunity  and  spare  moment  should 
be  availed  of  to  gather  materials  for  making 
manure.  These  are  found  in  every  direction 
around  and  about  the  farm,  and  need  only  to  be 
gathered  and  formed  into  compost  heaps  to  be- 
come sources  of  profit,  whilst  many  things, 
now  nothing  but  nuisances,  can  be  made  to 
yield  that  which  is  "as  good  as  gold." 


September  21,  1872.] 
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New  Process  for  the  Preservation  of 
Alimentary  Substances. 

In  a  communication  recently  made  to  the 
French  Academy,  M.  Sacc  described  his  process 
and  submitted  specimens  of  meat  and  vegeta- 
bles so  prepared.  The  food  to  be  preserved  is 
placed  in  a  barrel,  with  layers  of  powdered  ace- 
tate of  soda,  in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  by 
weight.  In  winter,  the  temperature  must  be 
raised  to  20°  C.  After  twenty-four  hours,  the 
barrels  must  be  turned,  and  after  fourty-eight 
hours  the  process  is  complete,  the  salt  having 
absorbed  the  water  of  the  meat,  which  may 
then  be  headed  up  in  the  pickle,  or  dried  in 
the  air. 

If  the  barrels  are  not  full,  they  are  to  be 
filled  up  with  brine  of  one  part  acetate  of  soda 
in  three  parW  water.  The  pickle  is  evaporated 
down  to  half  its  bulk,  crystallizing  and  regener- 
ating for  use  one  half  the  salt  employed. 

The  mother  liquors  form  an  excellent  extract 
of  meat,  representing  three  per  cent,  of  the  to- 
tal weight,  and  must  be  preserved  and  poured 
over  the  preserved  meat  when  prepared,  so  as 
to  restore  the  original  flavor  of  the  fresh  meat, 
of  which  it  is  otherwise  bereft  by  the  retention 
of  the  potassic  salts  in  the  pickle. 

For  cooking,  the  preserved  meat  must  be 
steeped  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours, 
according  to  size,  in  tepid  water  containing  ten 
grammes  of  sal  ammoniac  per  liter.  This  salt 
decomposes  the  acetate  of  soda  contained  in  the 
meat,  forming  salt,  and  also  ammoniacal  ace- 
tate, which  causes  the  meat  to  swell,  and  re- 
stores to  it  the  odor  and  acid  reactions  of  fresh 
meat. 

The  bones  also  yield  an  excellent  and  tasty 
soup.  By  adopting  the  precaution  of  simply 
removing  the  intestines,  animals,  etc.,  may 
thus  be  preserved  whole.  Fish,  poultry,  and 
game  have  been  so  treated,  with  excellent  re- 
sults. Meat  may  be  dried  in  a  stove,  losing 
one  quarter  in  weight  thereby,  in  addition  to 
o.ne  quarter  lost  in  pickling;  but,  in  general, 
fish  cannot  be  dried  at  all. 

Vegetables  are  similarly  prepared,  loosing 
generally  five-sixths  of  their  weight;  before 
salting,  they  should  be  heated  until  they  lose 
their  rigidity.  In  twenty-four  hours  they  may 
be  pressed  and  dried  in  the  air.  For  use  they 
must  be  steeped  for  twelve  hours  in  fresh  water, 
and  then  boiled  as  if  fresh.  Potatoes  must  be 
steamed  before  salting. 

Finally,  all  food  thus  prepared  must  be  kept 
perfectly  dry,  as  the  salt  absorbs  moisture 
from  the  air. 


New  Commercial  Product — "  Ceresine.'' 

Ceresine  is  a  new  product  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  as  a  lighting  material.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  ozokerit  or  fossil  wax  by  the  fol- 
lowing process:  Ozokerit  is  heated  up  to  a 
temperature  ranging  fram  250°  to  300°  Cent, 
in  order  to  separate,  by  volatilization  and 
subsequent  condensation,  the  liquid  oils.  The 
mass  being  cooled  down  to  60g,  it  is  heated 
with  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  of  Nordhausen.  The  temperature  is  then 
raised  to  100",  and  care  is  taken  to  maintain 
this  heat  until  the  precipitation  of  the  carbon 
takes  place  and  forms  a  viscous  residue,  which 
is  carefully  separated  from  the  supernatant  oils, 
heated,  and  then  treated  with  about  ten  per 
cent,  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  afterwards  neu- 
tralized by  aid  of  an  alkali.  The  mass  is  then 
heated  to  about  180°,  poured  upon  plates  and 
pressed  through  linen  cloths  in  order  to  sepa- 
rate the  greasy  matters;  this  residue  of  wax  can 
then  be  melted  and  filtered.  The  product  is 
ceresine,  which  is  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  candles. 


The  Philosophy  of  Tanning. — Everybody 
knows,  we  presume,  that  leather  is  made  by 
steeping  hides  in  an  infusion  of  certain  vegeta- 
ble substances  which  contain  a  compound 
called  tannin.  The  cheapest  source  of  this  tan- 
ning principle  is  oak  bark,  but  it  is  found  in 
greater  or  less  quantity  in  many  other  plants, 
as  in  the  grape,  the  hop,  coffee,  tea,  etc.,  and 
from  these  it  can  be  dissolved  out  with  water. 
The  skins  of  animalsconsist  mainly  of  albumen 
and  gelatine ;  indeed  these  substances  are  abund- 
ant in  all  animal  matter.  In  the  blood  and  in 
milk  the  albumen  is  merely  suspended,  as  it 
were,  in  the  water  which  constitutes  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  these  fluids.  Tannin  and  al- 
bumen have  a  remarkable  affinity  for  each 
other,  and  unite  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  in 
contact.  The  result  of  their  union  is  the  in- 
soluble, tough  material  which  gives  leather  its 
distinctive  character.  When  the  hide  is  steeped 
in  the  infusion  of  oak  bark,  the  albumen  of  the 
former  thus  combines  with  the  tannin  of  the 
latter,  and  the  loose,  soft  tissue  of  the  skin  is 
converted  into  hard,  tough  leather. 

Chemical  Plants. — The  Druggist  Circular, 
gives  the  following  receipt  for  making  chemical 
plants:  Take  a  glass  tumbler,  fill  it  with  white 
or  better,  pure  yellow  sand  to  the  hight  of  two 
inches,  and  pour  on  a  mixture  of  equal  pin  ts 
of  silicate  of  potash  (water-glass)  and  distilled 
water.  Then  drop  in  small  lumps  of  different 
metallic  salts,  as  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of 
iron,  sulphate  of  zinc,  bichromate  of  potassa, 
and  so  on,  being  careful  that  no  two  pieces  are 
touching.  In  a  few  hours  there  will  grow  up 
stems  and  hair-like  threads,  filling  the  whole 
tumbler  as  far  as  the  mixture  goes. 


To  Temporarily   Repair  Broken   Axle- 
trees. 

Whenever  an  axletree  of  a  carriage  or  lum- 
ber-wagon breaks  down,  it  usually  occurs  at  a 
long  distance  from  a  shop  where  it  can  be  re- 
paired. By  the  exercise  of  a  little  mechanical 
skill  at  such  a  time,  a  teamster  can  make  a 
temporary  repair  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
reach  home,  or  the  place  of  destination,  with 
but  little  delay.  We  will  suppose,  for  example, 
that  one  axle-arm  is  broken  entirely  off.  Re- 
move  the  load;  block  up  the  axletree  an  inch  or 
two  higher  at  the  broken  end  than  at  the  other; 
then  procure  a  piece  of  tough  rail  or  scantling, 
or  a  piece  of  a  small  tree,  about  four  feet  long; 
dress  off  one  end,  tapering  with  an  ax,  for  an 
axle-arm,  so  that  it  will  fit  the  hole  in  the  hub, 
and  lash  the  piece  to  the  broken  axletree  with 
pieces  of  rope  or  wire.  The  rough  piece  may  be 
fitted  to  one  side  or  beneath  the  axletree.  After 
the  rope  has  been  drawn  up  as  tightly  as  prac- 
ticable, let  two  or  three  thin  wedges  be  driven 
under  the  rope;  after  which  wet  it  thoroughly, 
and  the  rope  by  contracting  will  hold  the  tem- 
porary axle-arm  with  sufficient  firmness  to  ena- 
ble the  teamster  to  proceed  with  his  load.  In 
case  no  bit  is  at  hand  to  bore  a  hole  for  a  linch- 
pin, cut  a  groove  around  the  axle-arm  near  the 
extremity,  and  wind  pieces  of  rope  or  twine 
around  the  arm  until  a  ridge  is  formed  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  hold  the  wheel  from  running  off. 
Should  the  axletree  give  way  near  the  middle, 
rather  than  at  one  of  the  arms,  fit  a  piece  of 
scantling  or  stout  rail  beneath  it,  letting  the 
piece  extend  from  wheel  to  wheel,  and  lash  the 
ends  to  the  axletree  near  the  wheels.  In  case 
it  were  necessary  to  ride  several  miles  to  ob- 
tain pieces  of  rope  and  an  ax  before  one  could 
make  the  necessary  repairs,  it  might  be  far 
more  satisfactory  to  do  so  than  to  procure  an- 
other vehicle,  transfer  the  load,  and  afterwards 
return  for  the  broken  one.  In  case  a  wheel 
were  to  break  down,  a  man  who  is  half  a  me- 
chanic could  easily  fix  a  piece  of  plank  beneath 
the  hub,  which  would  slide  on  the  ground,  like 
a  runner,  for  several  miles. 


The  Gas  Jet  fob  Removing  Old  Paint.  — 
In  buildings  which  are  lighted  with  gas,  noth- 
ing can  be  more  economical,  speedy,  and  free 
from  deleterious  effects  for  this  purpose  than  a 
gas  jet.  All  that  is  required  is  a  few  yards  of 
rubber  tubing,  arranged  to  suit  one  of  the  gas 
pendants.  The  tube  can  be  held  in  the  left- 
hand,  and  the  knife  or  chisel  in  the  right.  The 
jet  or  flame  is  then  made  to  strike  the  surface, 
and,  when  the  paint  is  warmed  through,  the 
knife  is  used  quickly  in  removing  it.  The  gas 
jet  does  not  give  out  a  great  amount  of  heat, 
and  therefore  does  not  injure  the  joints  of  the 
body,  or  draw  out  the  oil  from  the  wood  to  an 
extent  that  delays  the  after  painting.  In  re- 
moving paint,  the  heat  should  never  be  so 
intense  as  to  quickly  raise  it  up  into  blisters; 
it  is  only  necessary  to  warm  it  through. 

The  English  Postal  Telegraph  System 
seems  to  be  working  better  and  better,  as  the 
people  and  officials  become  better  acquainted 
and  more  accustomed  to  it.  All  the  telegraphs 
there  are  now  owned  by  the  Government,  and 
short  messages  may  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
kingdom  for  twenty-five  cents.  The  govern- 
ment issues  what  is  called  postal  telegraph 
cards,  bearing  a  twenty-five  cent  postal  stamp. 
On  this  card  you  write  your  telegraph  message, 
and  drop  it  in  the  lamp-post  letter-box.  The 
letter-carrier  delivers  it  to  the  telegraph  depart- 
ment, and  the  message  is  promptly  forwarded 
to  its  destination.  The  English  government 
has  been  petitioned  to  purchase  all  the  subma- 
rine telegraph  cables  leading  from  England. 

When  to  Sell  Grain. — A  series  of  experi- 
ments, instituted  to  set  the  average  loss  in 
weight  by  drying,  show  that  corn  loses  one-fifth, 
and  wheat  one  fourteenth  by  the  process.  From 
this  the  statement  is  made  that  farmers  will 
make  more  by  selling  unshelled  corn  in  the  fall 
at  seventy-five  cents  than  the  following  summer 
at  one  dollar  a  bushel;  and  that  wheat  at  1.33  in 
December  is  equal  to  1.51  for  the  same  wheat  in 
the  June  following. — The  estimate  is  made  on 
the  basis  of  interest  at  seven  per  cent. ;  and 
takes  no  account  of  loss  from  the  depredations 
of  vermin.  These  facts  are  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. 
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Fbiction. — Dr.  Kane  made  the  discovery  in 
the  Arctic  regions  that  it  was  as  hard  to  draw 
a  sled  upon  snow  when  the  thermometer  was 
thirty  to  sixty  degrees  below  zero  as  upon  sand. 
The  same  thing  was  long  before  known  to 
teamsters  in  the  Northern  states,  who  often  re- 
mark that  their  loads  draw  hard  when  the 
weather  is  so  cold  that  the  runners  "creak"  or 
"growl"  in  passing  over  the  snow. 

Tea  Gbowing  in  India. — The  experiment  of 
growing  tea  in  India  is  proving  quite  success- 
ful. In  1862  the  crop  was  estimated  at 
1,000,000  pounds;  in  1871,  at  something  over 
20,000,000.  It  is  claimed  that  India  can  now 
compete  with  China  in  producing  teas  of  the 
best  qualiiy. 

How  to  Stop  a  Pinhole  in  a  Lead  Pipe. 
Take  a  ten-penny  nail,  place  the  square  end 
upon  the  hole,  and  hit  it  two  or  three  light 
blows  with  a  hammer,  and  the  orifice  is  closed 
as  tight  as  though  you  had  employed  a  plumber 
to  do  it  at  a  cost  of  a  dollar  or  more. 


Duties  of  an  Apothecary  in  the  Olden 
Times. 

Dr.  D.  Campbell  Black,  in  an  address  on  the 
relations  of  prescriber  to  dispenser,  before  the 
Glasgow  Chemists'  Association,  quoted  from  an 
old  work  the  following  quaint  rules  for  an 
apothecary's  life  and  conduct: 

1.  Must  fyrst  serve  God,  forsee  the  end,  be 
clenly,  pity  the  end. 

2.  Must  not  be  suborned  for  money  to  hurt 
mankynde. 

3.  His  place  of  dwelling  and  shop  to  be  clen- 
ly, to  please  the  sences  withal. 

4.  His  garden  must  be  at  hand,  with  plenty 
of  herbs,  seeds,  and  rootes. 

5.  To  sow,  set,  plant,  gather,  preserve,  and 
keep  them  in  due  tyme. 

6.  To  read  Dioscorides  to  know  ye  nature  of 
plants  and  herbes. 

7.  To  invent  medicines,  to  choose  by  color, 
taste,  odoar,  figure,  etc. 

8.  To  have  his  mortars,  stilles,  pottes,  fil- 
ters, glasses,  boxes,  cleane  and  sweette. 

9.  To  have  charcoal  at  hand  to  make  de- 
coctions, syrups,  etc., 

10.  To  keep  his  cleane  ware  close  and  cast 
away  the  baggage. 

11.  To  have  two  places  in  his  shop,  one  most 
cleane  for  the  physic,  and  a  barer  place  for  the 
chirurgeric  stuff. 

12.  That  he  neither  increase  or  diminish  the 
physician's  file  (i.  e.,  prescription)  and  keep  it 
for  his  own  discharge. 

13.  That  he  neither  buy  nor  sell  rotten 
drugges. 

14.  That  he  peruse  often  his  waares  that 
they  corrupt  not. 

15.  That  he  put  not  in  quid  pro  quo  \i.  e.,  use 
one  ingredient  in  place  of  another  when  dis- 
pensing a  physicians  prescription)  without  ad- 
vysment. 

1G.  That  he  may  open  well  a  vein  for  to  help 
pleurisy. 

17.  That  he  meddle  not  in  his  vocation. 

18.  That  he  delight  to  reade  Nicholaus  My- 
repsus,  Valerius  Cordus,  etc. 

19.  That  he  do  remember  his  office  is  only  to 
be  physician's  cooke. 

20.  That  he  use  true  weight  and  measure. 

21.  To  remember  his  end  and  the  judgment 
of  God;  and  thus  do  I  commend  him  to  God, 
if  he  be  not  covetous  and  crafty,  setting  his 
own  lucre  before  other  men's  help,  succour, 
comfort,  etc. 


Science  and  Abt. — Science  teaches  us  to 
know;  Art,  to  do.  In  Art,  truth  is  a  means, 
in  Science,  it  is  the  end. 


Death  by  the  Nerves.  —  When  a  man  is 
wounded  in  battle,  even  slightly,  he  is  likely  to 
be  knocked  prostrate,  which  is  in  fact  often  the 
first  intimation  that  he  get3  that  something  has 
happened.  It  is  not  the  forcevof  the  blow  nor 
the  wound  that  brings  him  to  the  ground,  for 
he  may  presently  get  up  and  walk  away,  or 
fight  again,  if  he  is  very  determined  ;  but  it  is 
the  shock  upon  the  nervous  system.  A  sim- 
ilar shock  may  come  through  the  mind, 
through  any  accident,  just  as  would  be  the  case 
through  a  stroke  of  lightning.  Sometimes  it 
may  be  so  violent  that  death  will  overtake  the 
victim  beyond  recall  by  any  reaction,  while 
there  is  no  sufficient  injury  to  the  tissues  or 
organs,  or  loss  of  blood  to  cause  a  fatal  result. 
A  sudden  death  occurred  recently  in  a  promin- 
ent family,  in  this  city,  where  the  young  man 
had  no  disease  of  any  tissue  that  could  cause 
alarm,  and  no  one  could  have  predicted  the  re- 
sult. Nothing  could  be  said  of  it,  but  that 
some  violent  shock  fell  upon  an  enfeebled  ner- 
vous system  and  took  life  away  before  the 
trouble,  whatever  it  was,  could  pronounce  itself 
by  disorganizing  any  part  of  the  body.  Civili- 
zation and  its  intense  activities  being  a  great 
strain  on  the  nervous  powers  ;  physicians  have 
to  bear  this  in  mind  and  direct  their  counsels 
accordingly. 

A  great  desideratum  is  to  discover  some 
remedy  which  will  aot  promptly  as  a  counter 
shock.  In  cases  of  a  certain  kind,  as  in  light- 
ning-strokes, dashes  of  cold  water,  suddenly 
given  by  the  pailful,  sometimes  avail.  Per- 
haps when  the  nervous  force  is  better  under- 
stood it  may  come  within  a  control  as  decisive 
as  that  over  galvanic  currents  in  a  cable,  which 
are  charged  and  discharged  at  will.  Mean- 
while there  should  be  sufficient  knowledge  dis- 
seminated among  the  people  to  enable  them  to 
exercise  caution  in  avoiding  whatever  is  de- 
structive of  nervous  vitality. — Iowa  School  Jour. 

Dentistry  in  the  Ancient  Days. — According 
to  Dr.  Beid,  the  ancients  were  proficients  in 
the  dental  art.  Casselius  was  a  dentist  in  the 
reign  of  the  Roman  triumvirs,  and  gold  was 
used  for  the  filling.  As  early  as  500  b.  c,  gold 
was  thus  used,  and  gold  wire  was  employed  to 
hold  artificial  teeth  in  position;  and  it  does  not 
seem  then  to  have  been  a  new  art.  A  fragment 
of  the  tenth  of  the  Roman  tables,  450  b.  c,  has 
reference  to  the  burial  of  any  gold  with  the 
dead  except  that  bound  around  the  teeth. 

Herodotus  declares  that  the  Egyptians  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  their 
treatment,  2,000j  years  before  Christ.  In 
Martial,  Casselius  is  mentioned  as  either  filling 
or  extracting  teeth;  but  he  specified  that  he 
could  not  polish  false  teeth  with  tooth-powder. 
Lucius  mentions  an  old  maid  that  had  but  four 
teeth,  and  that  they  were  fastened  in  with  gold. 
These  facts  cover  a  period  of  600  yearsi 


Mysterious  Influences. 

Persons  sometimes  feel  remarkably  well — 
the  appetite  is  vigorous,  eating  is  a  joy,  diges- 
tion vigorous,  sleep  sound,  with  an  alacrity  of 
body  and  an  exhilaration  of  spirits  which  alto- 
gether throw  a  charm  over  life  that  makes  us 
pleased  with  everybody  and  everything.  Next 
week,  to-morrow,  in  an  hour,  a  marvellous 
change  comes  over  the  spirit  of  the  dream;  the 
sunshine  has  gone,  clouds  portend,  darkness 
covers  the  face  of  the  great  deep,  and  the  whole 
man,  body  and  soul,  wilts  away  like  a  flower 
without  water  in  mid-summer. 

When  the  weather  is  cool  and  clear  and  brac- 
ing, the  atmosphere  is  full  of  electricity;  when 
it  is  sultry  and  moist  and  without  sunshine,  it 
holds  but  a  small  amount  of  electricity,  com- 
paratively speaking,  and  we  have  to  give  up 
what  little  we  have,  moisture  being  a  good  con- 
ductor ;  thus,  in  giving  up,  instead  of  receiving 
more,  as  we  would  from  the  cool,  pure  air,  the 
change  is  too  great,  and  the  whole  man  lan- 
guishes. Many  become  uneasy  under  these 
circumstances;  "they  can't  account  for  it;" 
they  imagine  that  evil  is  impending  and  resort 
at  once  to  tonics  and  stimulants.  The  tonics 
only  increase  the  appetite,  without  imparting 
any  additional  power  to  work  up  (he  additional 
food,  thus  giving  the  system  more  work  to  do, 
instead  of  less.  Stimulants  seem  to  give  more 
strength;  they  wake  up  the  circulation,  but  it  is 
only  temporarily,  and  unless  a  new  supply  is 
soon  taken,  the  system  runs  further  down  than 
it  would  have  done  without  the  stimulant : 
hence  it  is  in  a  worse  condition  than  if  none  had 
been  taken.  The  better  course  would  be  to 
rest,  taking  nothing  but  cooling  fruits  and  ber- 
ries and  melons,  and  some  acid  drink  when 
thirsty,  adding,  if  desired,  some  cold  bread 
and  butter  ;  the  very  next  morning  will  bring 
a  welcome  change. — Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 

How  to  Grow  Plump.— Dio  Lewis  gives  the 
following  advice.  Go  to  bed  at  half-past  eight 
or  nine  o'clock,  and  don't  be  in  a  hurry  about 
getting  up  in  the  morning.  On  going  to  bed 
and  on  getting  up  in  the  morning,  drink  as 
much  cold  water  as  you  can  swallow.  Soon 
you  will  learn  to  drink  two  tumblers;  and  some 
persons  may  learn  to  drink  still  more.  Drink 
all  that  your  stomach  will  bear.  Spend  a  good 
deal  of  your  time  in  the  open  air  without  hard 
exercise,  but  exposed  to  the  sun.  If  practica- 
ble, ride  in  a  carriage  some  hours  every  day. 
Remain  out  enough  to  give  you  a  good  appe- 
tite, but  do  not  work  hard  enough  to  produce 
excessive  perspiration.  Eat  a  great  deal  of  oat 
meal  porridge,  cracked  wheat,  Graham  mush, 
baked  sweet  apples,  roasted  and  broiled  beef, 
though  the  vegetable  part  is  more  fattening  than 
the  animal  part.  Lie  down  an  hour  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  just  before  you  take  your 
dinner,  to  rest,  and  if  possible,  take  a  little 
nap.  Cultivate  jolly  people.  "  Laugh  and 
grow  fat"  rests  upon  a  sound  physiological 
basis.  A  pleasant  flow  of  the  social  spirit  is  a 
great  promoter  of  digestion.  Keep  your  skin 
clean,  sleep  in  a  room  where  the  sun  shines, 
keep  everything  sweet  and  clean  aDd  fresh 
about  your  bed,  sleep  nine,  if  possible  ten 
hours  in  the  twenty-four,  eat  as  I  have  told 
you,  cultivate  the  jolly  spirit,  and  in  six  months 
you  will  be  as  plump  as  you  could  wish. 

Celery  as  a  Nebvine — A  correspondent  of 
the  Practical  Farmer  says  :  "I  have  known  as 
many  men,  and  women,  too,  who,  from  various 
causes,  had  become  so  much  affected  with  ner- 
vousness that  when  they  stretched  out  their 
hands  they  shook  like  aspen  leaves  on  windy 
days  ;  and  by  a  daily  moderate  use  of  the 
blanched  foot-stalks  of  the  celery  leaves  as  a 
salad  they  became  as  strong  and  steady  in 
limbs  as  other  people.  I  have  known  others 
so  very  nervous  that  the  least  annoyance  put 
them  in  a  state  of  agitation,  and  they  were  in 
almost  constant  perplexity  and  fear,  who  were 
effectually  cured  by  a  daily  moderate  use  of 
blanched  celery  as  a  salad  at  meal  times.  I 
have  known  others  cured  by  using  celery  for 
palpitation  of  the  heart." 

Thickened  Milk. — There  is  no  better  dish 
when  diarrhea  is  common  among  old  folks  and 
children  than  good  thickened  milk.  This  is 
the  way  to  make  it  the  very  nicest   way. 

Take  a  half  gallon  of  morning's  milk,  not 
skimmed,  and  put  on  to  boil,  stirring  occasion- 
ally. Break  a  fresh  egg  into  flour  well  salted, 
stir  it  and  rub  it  between  the  hands  until  all 
the  flour  that  can  has  been  worked  into  it,  then 
just  as  the  milk  reaches  the  boiling  point  scat- 
ter it  in;  stirring  all  the  time — one  minute  will 
have  cooked  all  the  lumps,  pour  into  a  tureen 
and  then  add  a  good  lump  of  butter.  This  is  a 
good  and  safe  food  at  this  time  of  the  year  and 
all  the  grandpas  like  it.  Always  let  there  be  a 
half  cupful  of  water  in  the  kettle  before  the 
milk  is  put  in,  that  will  prevent  it  from  burn- 
ing-  

Colored  Spectacles.  —  Dr.  Stearns  writes  : 
"The  photographer  uses  orange-colored  glass 
to  exclude  the  actinic  rays  of  light,  and  why 
some  optician  has  not  had  the  genius  to  see 
that  orange  is  the  proper  color  for  spectaoles, 
instead  of  green  or  blue,  for  persons  with  weak 
eyes  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  A  room 
in  tho  hospital  with  which  I  am  connected  is 
lighted  through  orange-colored  windows,  and 
is  used  by  patients  who  have  certain  diseases 
of  the  eyes  requiring  the  exclusion  of  the  actinic 
rays  of  light.  It  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
Orange  is  also,  I  believe,  the  proper  color  for 
bottles  containing  chemicals  affected  by  light/' 
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"Scattering  Seeds!" 

We  herewith  offer,  till  further  notice,  to  send  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  free  for  the  term  of  three 
months  (12  Nos.)  to  any  one  address  which  any  new 
yearly  subscriber  may  designate.  Every  old  subscriber, 
upon  renewing  his  subscriptions  may  send  us  the  name 
of  any  neighbor  or  friend  in  any  part  of  the  U.  S. — 
who  does  not  already  receive  the  Pbess— and  a  copy 
of  the  paper  shall  be  sent  for  one  month  free.  Making 
the  paper,  in  this  manner,  known  to  those  likely  to  sub- 
scribe, we  believe  will  more  rapidly  extend  our  list. 
We  know  there  are  thousands  who  would  subscribe  at 
once  if  tully  acquainted  with  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  our  columns. 


At  the  State  Fair. 

Subscribers  from  every  part  of  the  Coast  can 
pay  their  subscriptions  to  the  Bubal  Pbess  at 
our  stand  in  the  Pavilion  at  Sacramento,  during 
the  Fair. 


New  Soap  Dibh. — John  Marquis,  of  this  city, 
has  invented  a  triangular  soap  dish,  which  is 
cast  in  one  piece  of  zinc,  in  such  form  as  to  fit 
into  the  corner  of  a  sink.  It  makes  a  cheap 
and  very  convenient  receptacle  for  this  house- 
hold article,  for  which  it  is  well  to  have  a 
handy  place. 

We  would  refer  our  poultry  growers  to  an  ex- 
cellent article  this  week  on  the  destruction  of 
p  inwitic  insects.  It  is  worth  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Bubal  to  every  poultry  breeder  in  the 
State  having  access  to  the  lime  waste  of  ia  gas 
factory. 


Why  Take  the  Rural  Press? 

Because  if  you  are  a  farmer  it  is  the  best  in- 
vestment you  can  make  for  the  money ;  and  un- 
less you  have  already  all  the  money  you  want 
you  can  hardly  do  without  it.  A  man  to  excel 
in  farming  or  make  much  money  at  it  now-a- 
days,  must  take  advantage  of  every  improve- 
ment in  the  way  of  agricultural  implements  and 
in  the  culture  and  harvesting  of  his  crops  and 
general  management  of  his  farm. 

Fanners  cannot  keep  up  with  these  improve- 
ments and  their  immediate  and  profitable  ap- 
plication, without  taking  one  or  more  good 
agricultural  papers.  In  the  Bubal  are  discussed 
the  questions  particularly  pertaining  to  agri- 
cultural practices  applicable  to  our  Pacific  coast 
climates  and  soils. 

Many  of  these  practices  are  the  result  of 
costly  experiments  and  requiring  years  for  their 
accomplishment,  which  the  farmer  must  try 
over  again,  unless  he  avails  himself  of  the  ex- 
periments of  others  as  reported  through  the 
columns  of  the  Pbess. 

Farmers'  Clubs. 

Farmers,  professors  and  scientific  men  are 
disseminating  information  by  the  discussion  of 
subjects  that  more  immediately  concern  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  State,  through 
Farmers'  Clubs. 

If  it  is  interesting  and  profitable  for  the  farmer 
to  hear  the  discussions  of  his  own  club,  it  doubt- 
less would  be  if  he  could  also  hear  the  opinions 
of  members  of  other  clubs.  By  taking  the 
Bubal  you  can  get  them  from  every  Farmers' 
Club  in  the  State,  of  which  we  are  able  to  get  a 
report;  which  is  nearly  equal  to  being  a  mem- 
ber of  them  all. 

Cotton,  Ramie,  Mohair,  Silk. 

If  there  are  new  seeds  or  products  introduced 
from  any  part  of  the  world  worthy  of  a  trial  in 
our  soil*,  the  Bubal  tells  you  where  they  are 
from,  their  qualities  and  value  in  the  countries 
from  whence  introduced;  mode  of  culture,  cost 
of  seeds  or  plants  and  where  they  can  be  pro- 
cured. 

It  reports  the  success  attending  the  culture 
of  these  products  as  early  as  possible,  and  if 
failure  results  and  no  remedy  can  be  devised  or 
improvement  in  culture  made,  we  give  the  sig- 
nal at  the  earliest  moment  that  others  may 
profit  by  a  careful  review  of  the  subject  and 
probable  cause  of  failure,  before  going  further 
in  the  direction  of  costly  experiment  "with  the 
new  product. 

The  progressive  farmer  cannot  afford  to  wait 
and  make  every  needful  experiment  under  his 
own  eye,  while  others  as  intelligent  as  himself 
can  give  him  the  repult  of  their  experience 
equally  clear  and  satisfactory  as  though  made 
by  himself.  But  to  learn  these  results  he  must 
keep  himself  posted  as  to  what  is  going  on,  and 
he  can  do  this  in  no  other  way  so  cheaply  and 
effectually,  as  by  taking  the  Bubal  Pbess,  the 
recognized  exponent  of  agricultural  progress  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 


Wool  Values  East. 

We  clip  the  following  from  Walter  Brown  & 
Son's  Monthly  Wool  Circular,  of  date,  Septem- 
ber 2d.:  There  has  been  no  material  change 
in  the  position  of  the  wool  market  since  the 
1st  of  August.  The  general  tone  has  been  that 
of  steady  dullness,  relieved  occasionally  by  some 
extra  movement  in  one  or  other  of  the  descrip- 
tions of  foreign  wools,  either  as  immediate 
supplies  or  because  of  the  cheapness  of  the 
article. 

Domestic  wools  have  been  virtually  passed 
over  by  manufacturers,  foreign  wools  being 
more  generally  used  than  ever  before  in  this 
country;  and  now  that  there  is  a  margin  for  ex- 
port from  this  market  to  England,  it  is  quite 
probable  that,  not  only  will  any  further  decline 
be  checked,  but  the  chances  rendered  favorable 
for  an  advance,  sufficient  at  least  to  equalize 
prices. 

The  domestic  clip  comes  forward  quite  slow- 
ly, aud  offeriDgs  are  yet  only  moderate,  but  are 
ample  to  meet  the  prevailing  demand.  Prices 
are  now  more  settled,  but  are,  of  course,  un- 
satifactory  to  the  shippers,  and  buyers  show  no 
anxiety  to  purchase  beyond  what  their  actual 
needs  require;  hence  the  comparative  retail 
character  of  business  in  this  department. 

The  apathy  which  has  existed  so  long 
throughout  the  woolen  goods  trade,  still  holds 
on,  perhaps,  however,  with  fewer  indications 
present  of  being  a  permanent  feature  much 
longer;  but  until  manufacturers  receive  evi- 
dence of  a  marked  improvement  in  the  sale  of 
their  goods,  no  argument,  however  potent, 
seemingly,  will  move  them  from  the  apparent 
determination  to  reduce  their  productions  and 
to  purchase  raw  material  OLly  as  their  reul 
wants  demand. 

California  Wools. 

There  has  been  more  doing  in  these  wools  at 
about  previous  rates.     The  stock  is  large. 

Spring  clip,  fine 40  @  45 

Spring  Clip,  medium 42  @  46 

Spring  Clip,  low  grade  and  burry 33  <g>  ag 

Fall  Clip,  A  1 27  @  S3 

Fall  Clip,  low  grades  and  burry 23  @  26 


Our  Grazing  Lands. 

In  resuming  the  subject  from  our  last  week's 
issue  we  assert,  that  to  us  it  seems  evident  that 
an  entirely  new  and  different  system,  as  relates 
to  stock  feeding  upon  our  grazing  lands,  must 
be  adopted. 

Our  hills  and  mountains  that  were  but  a  few 
years  ago  annually  clothed  with  a  heavy  bur- 
den of  rich,  nutritious  wild  grasses  and  wild 
oats,  are  rapidly  becoming  almost  barren  of 
their  products  by  being  so  continually  depas- 
tured as  to  wholly  prevent  their  necessary 
seeding. 

Effects  of  Mowing  and  Feeding. 

When  the  wild  oat  is  cut  for  hay  before  ma- 
uring  its  seed,  such  is  the  recuperative  power 
of  this  plant,  aided  by  climate,  it  will  grow  a 
second  crop  from  the  same  root  in  many  in- 
stances, and  though  not  as  heavy  as  the  first, 
sufficiently  matures  its  seed  to  furnish  the  most 
abundant  seeding  for  a  succeeding  crop  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

But  if  this  second  growth  is  fed  off  by  stock, 
preventing  its  seeding,  as  is  often  done,  the 
land  produces  in  a  short  time  but  little  else 
than  "turpentine  weed,"  or  other  useless  pro- 
duct. 

Wild    and   Cultivated    Grasses. 

The  open  and  unplowed  lands  with  their  an- 
nual grasses  all  gone  to  rest,  having  ceased 
their  growth  in  June,  and  perhaps  grazed  to 
the  very  surface,  present  but  a  poor  food  pros- 
pect till  the  next  winter  rains  shall  bring  a  new 
crop  into  life  from  a  scanty  seeding. 

What  then  is  to  be  the  substitute  for  these 
rapidly  disappearing  annuals?  Few  countries 
ever  obtain  better  "natural  pasturo"  grasses 
than  those  that  are  found  indigenous  to  their 
soils,  where  such  grasses  are  perennial  or  not 
dependent  on  annual  seeding  for  their  con- 
tinuance . 

But  of  cultivated  grasses  and  clovers,  to  be 
often  renewed  by  seeding  in  the  course  of  a 
regular  rotation  of  farm  crops,  quite  a  number 
have  proved  of  immense  value  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  many  countries,  that  did  not  originally 
produce  them;  and  California  will  prove  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule. 

We  Must  Experiment. 

We  must  introduce  and  put  to  the  test  vari- 
ous grasses,  alfalfa  and  other  clovers  that  have 
proven  of  value  in  other  countries;  we  must 
carefully  watch  their  development  and  their 
adaptability  to  the  peculiarities  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  climates,  and  the  effects  of  soils,  ele- 
vations and  exposures. 

We  must  try  planting  or  sowing  corn  broad- 
cast, sorghum  and  the  malva,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent beets  and  other  root  crops  as  feed  for 
stock.  A  vast  number  of  experiments,  and 
many  of  them  perhaps  unsuccessful,  will  needs 
be  tried  before  results  entirely  satisfactory  will 
be  obtained.  Let  those  who  can  afford  it,  try 
them  and  publish  the  result  for  the  general 
good;  and  let  those  who  cannot  afford  to  ex- 
periment, subscribe  for  the  Bubal  Pbess,  and 
thus  secure  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  ex- 
perience of  others. 

The  State  Fair. 

The  State  Agricultural  Fair  begins  this  year 
on  the  19th  of  September,  and  runs  to  the  28th. 
On  the  28lh  there  will  be  a  match  trotting  race 
between  the  celebrated  Eastern  mares  Gold- 
smith Maid  and  Lucy,  which  is  likely  to  call 
together  as  large  an  attendance  as  any  other 
day's  proceedings.  The  average  attendance 
promises  to  be  greater  by  thousands  than  at  any 
preceding  agricultural  exhibition  in  this  State. 
Every  circumstance  favors  it.  There  has  been 
an  abundant  harvest  in  California  and  pecu- 
liarly prosperous  times  in  all  the  neighboring 
States  and  Territories.  Since  last  year  the 
various  railway  lines  have  been  extended  so  as 
to  afford  traveling  and  transportation  facilities 
for  stock  and  material  to  be  exhibited  to  new, 
large  and  rich  regions  heretofore  not  repre- 
sented at  all,  or  but  meagerly  represented,  at 
our  annual  fairs.  We  hear  of  crowds  prepar- 
ing to  spend  the  fair  season  here;  from  the  ex- 
treme northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  State; 
from  the  mining  districts  of  Central  and  East- 
ern Nevada;  from  Utah  and  Salt  Lake  City;  and 
there  will  be  quite  a  sprinkling  of  visitors  from 
the  States  east  of  the  Missouri  river. 

The  hall  for  horticulture,  arts  and  imple- 
ment exhibitors  has  been  Considerably  im- 
proved. The  park  is  in  fine  condition.  The 
grand  stand  accommodations  will  be  enlarged 
over  one-fourth  by  the  erection  of  a  npw  stand 
120  feet  long,  which  will  be  completed  by  the 
18th  or  19th  instant.  The  track  has  been  con- 
siderably improved,  and  the  speed  of  the  horses, 
especially  in  harness,  will  show  it.  The  races 
will   be  most  attractive.     There  will  be  eight 


races  for  runners,  ten  for  trotters  and  two  for 
pacers,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society.  The 
aggregate  of  purses  is  large — many  of  them  are 
as  high  as  $750,  some  $1,000  and  one  $2,000. 
The  best  horses  on  the  coast,  from  Oregon  to 
Los  Angeles,  will  be  on  hand  to  contest  for 
these  purses.  In  the  trotting  races  there  will 
be  some  new  horses  that  never  before  made  an 
appearance  on  the  turf.  Among  these  are  the 
trotting  horse  Wonder,  owned  by  Leland  Stan- 
ford, and  the  Batcher  mare.  The  new  horses 
promise  achievements  that  will  surpass  any- 
thing ever  before  witnessed  on  the  Calif  ornia  turf. 
In  thoroughbred  racing  stock  and  trials  of 
speed,  we  think  there  will  also  be  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  exhibition  of  last  year.  The 
match  race  for  $2,000,  mile  heats,  between 
Theodore  Winter's  Norfolk  filly  and  John 
Hall's  three  year  old,  by  Woodburn,  will  open 
the  races  on  the  19th,  and  will  be  a  fine  trial 
of  speed.  The  running  race,  mile  heats,  three 
in  five,  for  a  purse  ef  $1,000,  on  the  second 
day,  will  call  out  the  best  field  of  horses  ever 
seen  west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

A  new  feature  of  the  State  Fair^his  year  will 
be  the  auctioning  of  fine  stock  of  all  kinds, 
from  thoroughbred  racers  down  to  sheep,  pigs 
and  poultry.  These  sales  will  take  place  every 
day  before  the  racing  begins,  and  persons  liv- 
ing in  any  part  of  the  State  who  have  fine 
stock  to  sell  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to 
bring  it  here  for  exhibition  and  sale  at  the  time 
when  the  greatest  number  of  purchasers  is  col- 
lected.— Sac.  Union. 


Fall  of  the  Elevator  at  Vallejo. 

The  elevator  at  South  Vallejo,  which  toppled 
over  this  afternoon,  (16th)  was  the  only  one  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  It  fell  in  a  north-northeaster- 
ly direction.  The  crash  was  heard  for  at  least 
two  miles,  and  produced  a  monstrous  wave,  that 
nearly  sank  a  large  scow  which  was  lying  at  a 
wharf  over  three  hundred  yards  off. 

Hundreds  of  citizens  rushed  from  North  Val- 
lejo and  Mare  Island  to  witness  the  remains  of 
the  elevator. 

The  loss  is  conceded  to  be  not  less  than 
$250,000. 

The  building,  which  for  years  proudly  dec- 
orated South  Vallejo,  reaching  seventy  feet 
above  the  wharf,  is  now  a  pile  of  ruins,  crush- 
ing beneath  it  the  adjoining  brick  building,  in 
which  the  engine  and  boiler  were  contained. 
The  engineer  narrowly  escaped.  He  left  his 
post,  the  only  time  during  the  afternoon,  but 
ten  minutes  before  the  building  fell,  and  was 
returning  when  it  capsized. 

Five  thousand  tons  of  wheat  were  in  the  bins 
of  the  elevator,  and  about  one  thousand  tons  on 
the  wharf  in  sacks. 

The  wharves  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
building  fell  are  destroyed  for  fifty  or  sixty  feet, 
and  the  one  leading  to  the  building  for  three 
hundred  feet.  As  the  tide  was  low,  but  little  of 
the  grain  will  be  saved,  as  the  flood-tide  will 
cover  it. 

A  large  force  are  working  to  save  what  they 
can.  The  cause  of  the  disaster  is  by  most  at- 
tributed to  the  foundation  of  the  building  giv- 
ing way,  but  various  other  opinions  are  pro- 
nounced. Luckily,  no  lives  were  lost. 
Imperfect  Construction  of  the  Building— The 
Loss. 

Vallejo,  September  17. — The  loss  of  the 
Elevator  at  South  Vallejo  is  imputed  to  im- 
perfect cpnstruction  of  the  building,  and  not 
to  the  piling.  The  latter  had  not  yielded 
to  the  weight  resting  upon  them.  The  loss 
[probably  in  grain]  will  not  exceed  $70,000. 
The  Depressed  Elevator. 

The  loss  of  wheat  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Vallejo  elevator,  will  not  be  so  great  as  at  first 
supposed.  Large  quantities  can  yet  be  saved, 
and  energetic  measures  have  been  taken  in  that 
direction.  Yesterdary  a  lot  of  10.000  sacks  was 
sent  up  from  this  city.  Isaac  Friedlander  is 
the  principal  loser  by  this  accident,  and  there 
is  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  the  reflection 
that  he  can  probably  stand  it  as  well  as  any 
one  man  in  California. — S.  F.  Call. 


Mesquite — said  to  be  an  Indian  word — is  a 
shrub  or  small  tree  growing  in  Texas,  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  bearing  large  edible  pods,  which 
are  greedily  eaten  by  animals — sheep  and  mules 
preferring  it  to  any  other  procurable  food  in 
those  countries — and  will  grow  on  the  dryest 
soils.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a  rich,  nutritious 
evergreen  grass  that  obtains  its  name  from  be- 
ing always  found  growing  in  company  with  the 
tree.  We  say  evergreen,  because  it  remains 
green  through  the  whole  of  the  dryest  season  of 
the  year,  when  most  other  grasses  are  dried  up. 
Kellogg,  seedsman,  has  imported  the  seeds  of 
both  tree  and  grass,  and  in  answer  to  two  of  our 
patrons  we  give  as  price  of  grass  seed,  $1  per 
pound  for  clean  seed,  75  cents  per  pound  in 
the  chaff.  Five  pounds  of  clean  seed  are  re- 
quired lor  an  acre.  Alfalfa  seed  is  from  12  to 
16  cents  per  pound,  requiring  16  to  20  pounds 
per  acre. 

Er.  Dorado  County  Fabmebs'  Club. — A  Club 
has  been  organized  in  this  county  and  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  menbers,  Hon.  B.  Chalmers 
and  G.  G.  Blanchard  were  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  Club  in  the  Farmers'  State  Club  Con- 
vention, which  meets  in  Sacramento  next  Mon- 
I  day. 
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The  Fair  at  Petaluma. 


We  have  an  agent  and  correspondent  attend- 
ing to  the  interests  of  the  Rural,  who,  when 
opportunity  offers,  puts  in  an  appearance  at 
some  one  of  the  County  or  District  Fairs,  now 
being  held  throughout  the  State,  and  his 
"forte"  sometimes  seems  to  be  that  of  conden- 
sing much  into  little  space,  and  at  the  same 
time  doing  it  well;  the  following  is  an  example : 

Address  of  Hon.  Barday  Henley  at  Petaluma 
Was  generally  very  satisfactory  to  those  who 
heard  it,  and  from  this  we  may  learn  what  kind 
of  addresses  please  the  farmers.  The  following 
were  the  leading  points  of  the  address:  Fairs 
encourage  excellence.  Farmers  are  free  from 
care  and  trouble  of  town  life.  National  wel- 
fare dependent  upon  wealth  and  population. 
Labor  honorable  and  the  fountain  of  wealth 
and  happiness.  The  farmer's  labor  the  source 
of  all  wealth.  Egypt,  Chaldea  and  China  the 
pioneers  of  agricultural  science.  Effects  of 
Rome,  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  the  Reform- 
ation upon  agriculture. 

California  a  Favored  Land  and  Petaluma  a  Favored 
County. 

More  time  for  reading  here  than  elsewhere 
and  every  variety  of  desirable  climate.  Our 
Colleges  and  Journals  teach  the  masses. 

Natural  productions  sent  from  Petaluma 
12,000  pounds  of  butter,  700 
dozen  eggs,  75  dozen  chick- 
ens per  dav,  2,100,000 
pounds  cheese,  2,000,000 
pounds  leather  per  year, 
312,800  acres  undor  cultiva- 
tion in  the  county,  of  which 
there  are  in  wheat  165,200 
acres,  in  corn  31,580  acres. 
We  may  produce  silk,  tea 
and  tobacco.  The  day  is 
coming  when  war  shall 
make  way  for  peace.  Fann- 
ers content  and  happy,  the 
bone  and  sinew,  the  intel- 
ligence and  virtue  of  the 
land.  The  grand  future 
of  Manufactures,  commerce 
and  agriculture,  literature, 
poetry  and  science. 
Lei  us  Turn  the  Tables. 
Farmers  generally  show 
their  high  appreciation  of 
the  legal  profession  by  in- 
viting them  to  speak  at 
their  annual  gatherings.  Is 
it  not  time  the  lawyers  re- 
turned the  compliment. 
There  is  a  class  of  very 
intelligent  practical  farmers 
in  Sonoma  and  Marin,  can- 
not some  of  them  deliver 
an  address  that  will  be  in- 
structive as  well  as  enter- 
taining. 

Annual  Races  at  Petaluma. 
How  shall  we  make  our 
fairs  pay  expenses  ?  This  is 
the  great  problem  for  agri- 
cultural soc  ieties,  East  and 
West.  Without  races,  bal- 
loons, ball  matches,  tight- 
rope performances,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  the  people  won't  come  in  any  great 
numbers,  nor  stay  long  when  they  come, 
and  with  them  a  great  many  go  home  com- 
plaining of  the  Committee,  and  grumbling 
about  what  "they"  do.  They  forget  that  every 
farmer  in  the  county  should  consider  himself 
personally  responsible  for  its  success.  This 
time  "they"  have  succeeded  in  drawing  a 
goodly  number,  and,  we  judge,  in  making  the 
show  a  great  financial  success.  The  show  of 
stock  was  very  creditable  to  the  breeders,  es- 
pecially that  of  Rose  in  Devons,  Redmond,  in 
Durhaius,  and  Daniels,  in  McClellan  horses. 
In  the  Pavilion. 
The  people  of  Sonoma  and  Marin  showed 
evidence  of  that  skill,  care  and  taste  for  which 
they  are  so  noted.  Mr.  Gartman  in  carriages, 
Gwin  &  Brainerd  in  saddlery,  and  Mr.  Pepper 
in  fruits  made  the  largest  show.  Needle-work 
held  a  very  prominent  place. 

Pool-Selling  and  Jockeying 
Were  great  features  of  the  show,  and,  in  our 
humble  judgment,  they  are  things  that  should 
never  be  countenanced  at  an  exhibition  not 
wishing  to  train  up  gamblers.  The  Committee 
on  Friday's  races  seemed  quite  of  our  opinion, 
for  they  awarded  the  money  offered  in  one  race 
back  to  the  Society.  The  race  was  evidently 
manipulated  by  professionals.  Three  horses 
out  of  the  four  belonged  to  one  ring,  and  this 
gave  them  excellent  facilities  for  fleecing  the 
unwary,  who  were  taking  their  first  lessons  in 
gambling  by  bidding  on  pools.  c. 

Received. — An  excellent  article  from  L.  J. 
D.  of  Kuight's  Ferry,  that  has  something  of 
the  "ring  "of  Mary  Mountain  in  it,  though 
not  written  by  Mary,  will  appear  in  next  week's 
Rural. 


State  Fair  Pavilion. 

In  our  engraving  we  present  a  front  view  of 
the  Pavilion  of  the  California  State  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  corner  of  Sixth  and  M.  streets, 
Sacramento.  It  has  recently  received  a  large 
addition  on  its  eastern  side,  which  is  not  rep- 
resented in  the  engraving,  making  it  the  largest 
and  most  commodious  building  in  the  State  for 
the  Exposition  to  which  it  is  more  especially 
devoted. 

There  has  also  been  an  improvement  made 
in  the  grand  entrance  on  the  south  side,  and 
an  accession  of  grounds  on  the  eastern  side  de- 
voted more  especially  to  floral  displays. 

The  lower  floor  of  the  main  building  is 
usually  devoted  to  mechanism  o  f  all  descrip- 
tions, agricultural  and  mechanical  tools  and 
implements,  and  to  some  extent  to  farm  pro- 
ducts of  the  coarser  varieties,  whilst  the  finer 
fruits  and  flowers  occupy  the  upper  floor. 

The  eastern  addition  below,  is  for  the  op- 
eration of  moving  machinery,  and  the  display 
of  the  larger  farming  implements,  plows,  har- 
rows, cultivators,  mowers,  harvesters,  etc. 

The  upper  floor — it  being  the  main  hall— is 
devoted  to  fine  fruits,  flowers,  works  of  art, 
paintings,  domestic   manufactured   goods,  em- 


and  the  nuts  at  ten  cents  each,  of  which  about 
20  per  cent,  of  all  received  from  Persia,  fail  to 
grow. 

Mohair — Its  Value. 

Editors  Rural  Press: — We  beg  leave  to  an- 
swer some  enquiries  made  through  your  col- 
umns by  J.  H.  Carpenter,  Sept.  14,  1872,  head- 
ed Cashmere  Wool. 

First — We  think  there  is  no  one  in  California 
who  is  buying  mohair — Angora  goats  fleece — 
and  at  present  I  believe  there  is  no  one  in  Amer- 
ica using  it;  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
is  not  now  fleece  enough  in  America  to  start  up 
a  mill  to  make  a  run. 

The  River  Side  mill,  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  has  all  the  machinery  necessary  to  work 
mohair  and  would  run  the  factory  if  they  could 
get  fleece  enough  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  em- 
ploying competent  laborers  and  other  necessary 
expenses  attending  the  starting  and  stopping  of 
such  a  factory.  They  run  it  as  long  as  they 
could  get  fleece;  they  can't  start  up  on  a  few 
bales  of  mohair;  we  must  first  get  the  mate- 
rial and  then  work  it.  I  could  refer  to  other 
manufacturers  who  have  offered  to  fit  up  ma- 
chinery on  this  coast  as  soon  as  the  breeders 
would  guarantee  fleece  to  run   their   mills;  but 
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broidery  displays,  sewing  machines,  mineral 
cabinets,  etc.,  etc.  The  building  is  provided 
with  offices  and  committee  rooms  and  every 
convenience  that  can  promote  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  visitors  and  will 
doubtless  be  thronged  this  week  and  next,  by  a 
larger  number  than  ever  before  attended  a  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair. 


Santa  Cruz  Farmers'  Club  Exhibition. — 
We  have  received  complimentary  tickets  from 
the  Secretary,  R.  Conant,  to  the  Exhibition  of 
this  club,  which  takes  place  on  the  10th,  11th 
and  12th  of  October. 


A  New  Source  of  Wealth. 

We  have  been  shown  specimens  of  the  Per- 
sian walnut,  which  the  Messrs.  Rosse  & 
Grant,  nurserymen  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  are  in- 
troducing into  that  State.  It  is  believed  that 
the  soil  and  climate  of  Kansas  are  admirably 
adapted  to  its  growth.  They  planted  about  a 
bushel  of  nuts  last  year  which  are  doing  finely, 
and  several  barrels  are  now  on  their  way  for 
spring  planting.  In  the  Cashmere  Valley, 
where  they  are  extensively  raised,  there  are 
four  varieties — the  kanak,  the  wantu,  the  denu 
and  the  kaghazi;  the  last  of  which  is  the  finest 
nut  grown,  and  is  the  one  being  introduced 
into  Kansas.  The  nut  is  about  a  third  or  half 
larger  than  the  English  walnut,  of  an  elongated 
shape,  very  rich  meat  and  shell  nearly  as  thin 
as  paper.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  a 
tree  from  eight  to  twelve  years  old  to  bear 
thirty  thousand  (or  1,200  pounds)  nuts,  worth 
from  thirty-five  to  fifty  cents  per  pound.  They 
are  said  to  come  into  bearing  early,  and  if  the 
experiment  is  successful  in  Kansas,  an  orchard 
of  the  Persian  walnuts  may  prove  far  more 
profitable  than  one  either  of  the  apple  or  pear.  — 
iVeio  England  Farmer. 

Now  if  the  Persian  walnut  is  to  become  more 
profitable  in  Kansas  than  the  apple  or  pear, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  introduce  this  walnut  to 
a  California  soil  and  climate.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  our  readers  we  remark,  that  from  a  let- 
ter received  from  a  private  source,  we  learn  that 
Rosse  &  Grant  will  have  a  small  number  of 
reserved  trees  for  sale  next  spring  at  $3  each 


at  present  the  best  we  can  do  is,  either  to  ship 
our  mohair  to  England  or  put  it  in  store  for 
next  year. 

If  all  the  breeders  will  save  their  fleece, 
everything  that  can  be  sheared,  next  spring  we 
will  be  able  to  supply  one  mill  or  factory  and 
have  a  good  market. 

Where  to  Sell. 

Parties  shipping  to  England  will  do  well  to 
ship  to  G.  H.  Cosens  &  Co.,  London  or  Liver- 
pool, either  place  they  sell  more  than  a  million 
pounds  every  year. 

It  was  quoted  not  long  since  in  English  pa- 
pers at  three  shillings  nine  pence  for  fair  aver- 
age, and  shippers  were  holding  for  three  shil- 
lings ten  pence,  from  90  to  93  cents  per  pound, 
and  the  duty  to  get  it  into  out  markets,  would 
bring  it  up  to  $1.20  at  least.  Fair  average  in- 
cludes five  inches  and  everything  over  five  in- 
ches in  length,  shorter  fleece — runs  from  40  to 
60  cents  per  pound. 

Mohair  in  England  is  engaged  one  year  in 
advance  all  the  time,  and  sold  in  Asia  before  it 
is  sheared.  Mohair  is  as  current  as  gold  at  the 
quotations  in  England.  There  has  been  some 
fleece  worked  this  season  in  Philadelphia  and 
some  in  New  York,  for  which  they  paid  from 
40  to  $1.20  cents,  the  average  of  all  grades  fig- 
ured about  82  cents  per  pound. 

Commission  Arrangement. 

We  propose  to  make  an  arrangement  with 
some  house  in  San  Francisco  between  this  and 
March,  to  receive  and  ship  all  the  fleece  that 
can  be  brought  forward,  and  make  a  reasonable 
advance  on  it  according  to  quality;  there  is  no 
fear  in  regard  to  a  good  market,  if  every  man 
shears,  and  brings  forward  his  fleece  in  due 
time. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  full  blood  goats  we 
can  only  speak  for  ourselves;  we  are  selling 
Bucks  that  are  free  from  kemp,  and  shear  from 
four  to  seven  pounds  fleece,  for  $50,  single 
animals,  and  a  reasonable  deduction  for  lots 
according  to  the  number  included  in  one  order, 
shipped  free  of  charge.    Lanl>rum  &  Rooers. 

Waisonville,  Sept.  16th,  1872. 


San  Joaquin  Valley  Agricultural  Society. 

We  collate  from  the  Stockton  Independent  the 
main  points  of  interest  connected  with  the  late 
very  successful  fair  held  at  Stockton,  Sept. 
10th,  11th,  12th  and  13th  inst.  : 
First  Day — Tuesday. 
At  an  early  hour  those  interested  began  to  as- 
semble at  the  race-track  and  at  the  Pavilion  on 
Center  street,  to  enter  their  stock  and  articles 
for  the  exhibition.  The  commodious  hall  on 
Center  street  had  been  nicely  fitted  up  and 
elegantly  decorated  with  pictures,  flags  and 
emblems  of  almost  every  nation,  and  suitable 
tables  arranged  for  the  display  of  the  innumer- 
able varieties  of  fruits,  cereals,  machinery  and 
manufactured  articles. 

The  present  year  has  been  more  favorable 
than  the  last,  as  a  walk  through  the  Pavilion 
demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  Unseen  hand  has 
steadily  produced  specimens  of  unsurpassed 
qualities  of  grain,  fruits,  flowers  and  other  ar- 
ticles, while  the  strong  arm  of  the  mechanic 
has  not  ceased  to  form  into  perfect  machinery 
the  conceptions  of  his  own  inventive  geuius. 
With  few  exceptions  the  entries  of  manufac- 
tured articles  were  what  may  be  styled  of  home 
manufacture  —  carriages,  buggies,  wagons, 
plows,  pumps,  woolen  fabrics  and  other  arti- 
cles were  of  a  quality  rivaling  any  of  Eastern 
manufacture.  The  endless  variety  of  needle- 
work, too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, compares  well  with 
any  that  has  ever  been 
placed  on  exhibition  at  any 
previous  fair. 

In  the  evening  the  Pa- 
vilion was  crowded  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen  -who 
had  assembled  to  admire 
the  many  articles  on  exhi- 
bition. The  occasion  was 
enlivened  with  music  by 
the  Stockton  Cornet  Band. 
The  day  passed  off  quietly 
and  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  management  of 
the  fair. 

Second  Day— Wednesday. 
The  interest  in  the  Fair 
at  the  Pavilion  was  greater 
yesterday  than  the  day  be- 
fore, as  evinced  by  the  in- 
creased entries  and  the 
number  of  persons  going  to 
and  from  the  Pavilion.  The 
articles  on  exhibition  are 
even  more  suitably  arrang- 
ed. In  the  evening  the  ex- 
ercises were  opened  with 
music  by  the  Stockton 
band,  after  which  President 
J.  K.  Doak  delivered  an 
excellent  address.  The  Pa- 
vilion w  a«s  completely 
crowded  with  visitors  from 
a  distance,  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  city. 

The  Races. 

Among  all  the  various 
field  sports,  there  is  none 
more  attractive  and  even 
exciting,  than  a  good  horse 
race.  While  many,  doubtUs-i,  visited  the  stock 
grounds  of  the  Agricultural  Society  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  a  look  at  some  superior  animals 
entered  for  exhibition,  others  were  drawn  thith- 
er only  by  the  races  announced  to  take  place. 
The  Stock  Grounds. 
The  parade  of  cattle  was  first  on  the  pro- 
gramme, and  stately  bulls — magnificent  ani- 
mals— led  the  van,  followed  by  finely  condi- 
tioned and  shapely  thoroughbred  cows  and 
young  stock.  Next  followed  a  procession  of 
horses  that  would  have  gladdened  the  eye  of  a 
Herring  or  Rosa  Bonheur  all  capering  along 
with  "life  and  metal  in  their  heels."  The 
thoroughbreds  took  the  lead,  and  roadsters 
followed  in  the  wake.  The  flashing  eyes  and 
glossy  hides  of  a  large  number  of  little  limbed 
racers  following  their  dams  and  prancing  with 
the  life  and  buoyancy  of  young  deers,  attracted 
much  attention,  and,  in  our  estimation,  con- 
stituted one  of  the  most  magnificent  spectacles 
ever  before  witnessed  at  a  San  Joaquin  Valley 
District  Fair,  or  in  any  part  of  the  State. 

Third  Day— Thursday. 

During  the  day  a  few  more  entries  were  made 
and  more  than  the  usual  number  of  visitors 
were  at  the  Pavilion.  The  exhibition  is  more 
promising  than  had  been  anticipated;  in  the 
evening  the  Pavilion  was  again  crowded  with 
visitors.  The  programme,  as  previously  an- 
nounced, was  carried  out,  adding  much  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  present.  After  singing  by  a 
number  of  ladies  and  music  by  tho  Stockton 
band,  A.  W.  Roysdon  was  introduced,  who  de- 
livered in  a  clear,  forcible  and  graceful  manner, 
the  Annual  address.  Mr.  Roysdon's  address 
was  frequently  applauded  and  received  with 
marked  attention. 

[For  want  of  room  we  are  obliged  to  defer 
a  further  notice  this  week. — Ed.  Rural  Press  ] 

Sugar  from  Melons.— Don't  fail  to  send  for 
this  work,  a  book  of  55  pages,  that  will  give 
you  all  needful  instructions  for  making  sugar 
from  your  surplus  watermelons  and  sante- 
leups.  Send  to  Dewey  &  Co.,  338  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco.     Price  50  cents. 
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The  Art  of  Story  Telling. 

Anybody  can  tell  a  story.  But  almost 
nobody  can  tell  a  story  well.  It  may  not 
take  a  very  high  order  of  talent  to  be  what 
the  French  call  a  reconteur,  but  it  is  a  very 
rare  sort  of  talent.  The  law  of  demand 
and  supply  utterly  fails  in  the  matter  of 
stories.  For  the  demand  is  without  limit, 
the  supply  very  small.  Children  stand 
like  open-mouthed  swallows,  with  a  per- 
petual cry  for  stories.  Every  company  of 
men  and  women  hails  a  reconteur  as  a  hea- 
ven-send. But  story-tellers  are  none  the 
more  abundant.  There  are  just  as  many 
Cousin  Sally  Dillards  as  ever— people  who 
go  round  the  world  to  reach  the  next  town, 
people  who  tell  a  story  with  all  the  irrele- 
vant matter  they  can  think  of  stuck  to  it. 
There  are  just  as  many  owls  as  ever  who 
tell  stories  as  though  they  were  giving  a 
supreme  court  opinion. 

In  relating  anecdotes,  some  people  al- 
ways manage  to  let  you  see  the  point  be- 
fore they  get  to  it.  Others  never  get  to 
it.  A  story  is  told  of  a  man  who  was  a 
plagiarizer  of  jokes.  He  was  a  guest  at  a 
party  one  evening  where  a  servant  let  fall 
a  plate  of  tongue.  The  company  started 
up  ia  confusion,  but  the  host  wittily  re- 
marked:'"Sit  still,  gentlemen;  it's  only  a 
slip  of  the  tongue."  The  plagiarist  imme- 
diately made  an  entertainment,  inviting  a 
different  set  of  guests,  that  ho  might  re- 
peat the  witticism,  and  arranged  his  occa- 
sion by  instructing  his  servant  to  let  a 
plate  of  meat  fall.  But  his  guests  only 
stared  in  blank  amazement  when  he  smil- 
ingly assured  them  that  the  fall  of  a  leg  of 
mutton  was  only  "a  slip  of  the  tongue." 

The  same  typical  blunderer  heard  a  gen- 
tleman remark  at  a  country  inn  that  yon- 
der wagon  must  have  come  a  long  distance 
to-day.  When  some  one  asked  why,  the 
gentleman  replied  that  it  looked  "well- 
tired."  The  blunderer  rode  twenty  miles 
through  dust  and  heat  to  spoil  the  joke  at 
the  next  tavern  by  assuring  the  company 
that  another  wagon  must  have  come  a  long 
distance,  because  it  looked  very  much  fa- 
tigued. 

But  omitting  the  point  is  only  one  fault 
of  story-tellers.  There  are  some  who  fail 
in  imagination,  some  who  lack  condensa- 
tion, some  who  lack  simplicity,  some  who 
orate,  some  preach,  some  who  run  well 
for  a  season  but  come  out  poorly.  Of 
American  literary  people,  only  about  two 
dozen  have  given  any  evidence  of  ability 
to  tell  stories.  Essay  writers  are  plentiful 
enough,  essay  readers  are  few.  But  the 
story-teller  is  born,  not  made,  and  so  we 
have  to  wait  for  a  crop  to  grow. — Hearth 
and  Home. 


No  Wonder. — The  Cleveland  police 
picked  up  a  man  a  few  days  ago,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  suffering  from  great  "worri- 
ment  of  mind,"  but,  on  applying  soothing 
remedies,  he  explained  matters.  When 
he  left  his  happy  home  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, his  wife  kissed  him  good-by,  as  in  her 
custom  when  she  wants  any  errand  per- 
formed, and  then  asked  him  to  "go  to  the 
dressmaker  and  tell  her  that  she  (the  wife) 
had  changed  her  mind,  and  would  have 
the  watered  silk  made  up  instead  of  the 
poplin,  and  be  sure  to  tell  her,  dear,"  said 
the  wife,  "that  if  she  thinks  it  would  look 
better  with  ten  bias  flounces  without  puff 
ing,  and  box-plaited  below  the  equator, 
which  should  be  gathered  in  hem  stitched 
gudgeons  up  and  down  the  seams,  with  a 
gusset  stitch  between,  she  can  make  it  up 
in  that  way  instead  of  fluting  the  bobinet 
insertion,  and  piecing  out  with  point  ap- 
plique, as  I  suggested  yesterday." 

Perseverance. — A  poor  woman  had  a 
supply  of  coal  laid  at  her  door  by  a  chari- 
table neighbor.  A  very  little  girl  came 
out  with  afire-shovel  and  began  to  take  a 
shovelful  at  a  time,  and  carry  it  to  a  sort 
of  bin  in  the  cellar.  I  said,  Do  you  ex- 
pect to  get  all  that  coal  in  with  your  little 
shovel?"  She  was  quite  confused  with  my 
question,  but  her  answer  was  striking: 
"Yes  sir,  if  I  work  long  enough."  Hum- 
ble worker,  make  up  for  your  want  of 
ability  by  abundant  continuance  in  well 
doing,  and  your  life-work  will  not  be 
trivial.  The  repetition  of  small  efforts 
will  effect  more  than  the  occasional  use  of 
great  talents.  —Spurgeon, 


The  Art  of  Not  Hearing. 

The  art  of  not  hearing  is  full  as  import- 
ant to  domestic  happiness  as  a  cultivated 
ear,  for  which  so  much  time  and  money 
are  expended.  There  are  so  many  things 
which  are  so  painful  to  hear,  many  of 
which  if  heard,  will  disturb  the  temper 
and  detract  from  contentment  and  happi- 
ness, that  every  one  should  be  educated 
to  take  in  or  shut  out  sounds  at  will.  If  a 
man  falls  into  a  violent  passion,  and  calls 
me  all  manner  of  names,  the  first  word 
shuts  my  ears,  and  I  hear  no  more.  If  in 
my  quiet  voyage  of  life  I  am  caught  in  one 
of  these  domestic  whirlwinds  of  scolding, 
I  shut  up  my  ears  as  a  sailor  would  furl 
his  sail,  and  making  all  tight,  scud  before 
the  gale.  If  a  hot  and  restless  man  be- 
gins to  inflame  my  feelings,  I  consider 
what  mischief  these  sparks  might  do  in 
the  magazine  below,  where  my  temper  is 
kept,  and  instantly  close  the  door.  Does 
a  gadding,  mischief-making  fellow  begin 
to  inform  me  what  people  are  saying  about 
me,  down  drops  the  portcullis  of  my  ear, 
and  he  cannot  get  in  any  further. 

Some  people  feel  so  very  anxious  to  hear 
everything  that  will  vex  or  annoy  them, 
they  set  about  searching  and  finding  it 
out.  If  all  the  petty  things  said  of  one, 
by  heedless  or  ill-natured  idlers,  were  to 
be  brought  home  to  him,  he  would  become 
a  mere  walking  pin  cushion  stuck  full  of 
sharp  remarks.  I  should  as  soon  thank  a 
man  for  emptying  on  my  head  a  bushel  of 
nettles,  or  setting  loose  a  swarm  of  mos- 
quitoes in  my  chamber,  or  raising  a  pun- 
gent dust  in  my  house  generally,  as  to 
bring  upon  me  all  the  tattle  of  spiteful 
people. 

If  you  would  be  happy,  when  among 
good  men,  open  your  ears;  when  among 
bad,  shut  them.  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  hear  what  your  servants  say  when  they 
have  slammed  the  door;  what  a  beggar 
says  whose  petition  you  have  rejected; 
what  your  neighbors  say  about  your  chil- 
dren; what  your  rivals  say  about  your 
business  or  dress.  I  have  noticed  that  a 
well-bred  woman  never  hears  an  imperti- 
nent remark.  A  kind  of  discreet  deafness 
saves  one  from  not  a  little  apparent  conniv- 
ance in  dishonorable  conversation.  It  is 
well  for  those  who  seek  for  present  or  for 
future  blessing,  to  shut  their  eyes  from 
seeing  evil,  and  their  ears  from  hearing  of 
blood.— AV. 


Importance  of  Truth  in   the  Cultiva- 
tion of  the   Memory. 

When  we  reproduce  what  we  have  seen 
or  otherwise  experienced,  it  must  be  with 
scrupulous  fidelity.  No  details  must  be 
filled  in  by  the  imagination.  It  is*  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world  to 
speak  the  exact  truth,  or  even  to  represent 
to  ourselves  the  exact  truth.  If  we  hear 
an  event  frequently  related,  we  soon  be- 
gin to  confuse  it  with  our  own  recollec- 
tions. In  this  way,  honorable  and  con- 
scientious persons  have  testified  to  wit- 
nessing occurrences  which  really  took 
place  before  they  were  born,  but  which 
had  been  often  repeated  to  them  in  child- 
hood. The  imagination  is  an  active  and 
deceitful  faculty  often  putting  on  the 
guise  of  recollection.  Without  the  most 
vigilant  care  to  distinguish  the  two,  men 
may  come  to  utter  the  most  absurd  false- 
hoods, without  any  suspicion  that  they 
are  not  telling  the  truth.  Imagination  is 
but  a  rearrangement  of  our  experiences, 
and  the  faculty  of  taking  note  of  this  rear- 
rangement gets  untrustworthy  without  a 
persistent  and  conscientious  exercise  of  it. 
Hence,  though  as  the  proverb  says,  liars 
have  need  of  good  memories,  they  are  of 
all  men  the  least  likely  to  have  them. 
The  best  cultivation  of  the  memory,  there- 
fore, forbids  us  even  to  highten  the  color 
of  a  narrative,  or  sharpen  the  edge  of  a 
witticism,  when  professing  to  narratewhat 
has  occurred,  but  to  accept  dullness  rather 
than  admit  inaccuracy. — American  Ex- 
change and  Review. 

Saturday  Night.— Saturday  night  makes 
people  human,  sets  their  hearts  to  beat- 
ing, as  they  used  to  do  before  the  world 
turned  into  drums,  and  jarred  them  to 
pieces  with  tattoos.  The  ledger  closes 
with  a  clash,  the  iron-doored  vaults  come 
to  with  a  bang,  up  go  the  shutters  with  a 
will,  click  goes  the  key  in  the  lock.  It  is 
Saturday  night,  and  we  breathe  free  again. 
Homeward,  ho!  The  door  that  has  been 
ajar  all  the  week  has  closed  behind  us;  the 
world  is  shut  out — shut  in.  rather.  Here 
are  ouv  treasures  after  all,  and  not  in 
the  vault,  and  not  in  the  book — save  the 
old  record  in  the  family  Bible — and  not  in 
the  bank.  Maybe  you  are  a  bachelor, 
frosty  and  forty.  Theu,  poor  fellow  Satur- 
day night  is  nothing  to  you,  just  as  you  are 
nothing  to  nobody.     Get  a  wife,  blue  eyed 


or  brown-eyed,  but,  above  all,  true-eyed. 
Get  a  little  home,  no  matter  how  little;  a 
sofa,  just  to  hold  two,  or  two  and  a  half, 
and  then  get  two,  and  then  read  this  para- 
graph by  the  light  of  your  wife's  eyes,  and 
thank  Heaven  and  take  courage. 

The  Coming  Girl. 

The  coming  girl  will  be  of  some  use  in 
the  world,  she  will  cook  her  own  food, 
will  earn  her  own  living,  and  will  not  die 
an  old  maid.  The  coming  girl  will  not  wear 
the  Grecian  bend,  dance  the  German,  ignore 
all  possibilities  of  knowing  how  to  work, 
will  not  endeavor  to  break  the  hearts  of 
unsophisticated  young  men,  wdl  spell  cor- 
rectly, understand  English  before  she  af- 
fects French,  will  preside  with  equal 
grace  at  the  piano  and  wash-board,  will 
spin  more  yarn  for  the  house  than  for  the 
street,  will  not  despise  her  plainly  clad 
mother,  her  poor  relations,  or  the  hand  of 
an  honest  worker;  will  wear  a  bonnet; 
speak  good,  plain,  unlisping  English;  will 
darn  her  own  stockings;  will  know  how  to 
bake  dough-nuts,  and  will  not  read  the 
Ledger  oftener  than  she  does  her  Bible. 
The  coming  girl  will  walk  five  miles  a  day, 
if  need  be  to  keep  her  cheeks  in  glow; 
will  mind  her  health,  her  physical  devel- 
opment, and  her  mother;  will  adopt  a  cos- 
tume both  sensible  and  conducive  to 
comfort  and  health;  will  not  confound  her 
hypocrisy  with  politeness;  will  not  place 
lying  to  please  above  frankness;  will  have 
courage  to  cut  a  unwelcome  acquaintance; 
will  not  think  that  refinement  is  French 
duplicity;  that  assumed  hospitality,  where 
hate  dwells  in  the  heart,  is  better  than 
outspoken  condemnation;  will  not  con- 
found grace  of  movement  with  silly  affecta- 
tion, will  not  regard  the  end  of  her  being 
to  have  a  beau;  will  not  smile,  and  smile, 
and  be  a  villain  still.  The  coming  girl  will 
not  look  to  Paris,  but  to  reason,  for  her 
fashions;  will  not  aim  to  follow  a  foolish 
fashion  because  milliners  and  dressmakers 
decreed  it;  will  not  torture  her  body, 
shrivel  her  soul  with  puerilities,  or  ruin 
it  with  wine  and  pleasure.  In  short,  the 
coming  girl  will  seek  to  glorify  her  Maker 
and  to  enjoy  mentally  his  works.  Duty  will 
be  her  aim  and  lifo  a  reality. — Ex. 

Saving   Money. 

The  possession  of  a  few  dollars  often 
makes  all  the  difference  between  happiness 
and  misery,  and  no  man,  especially  with  a 
family  dependent  upon  him,  can  be  truly 
independent  unless  he  has  a  few  dollars 
reserved  for  the  time  of  need.  While  ex- 
treme carefulness  as  to  the  expenditure  of 
money  will  make  a  rich  man  poor,  a  wise 
economy  will  almost  as  certainly  make  a 
poor  man  rich,  or  at  least  make  him,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  independent  of  the 
caprices  of  employers  and  of  the  common 
vicissitudes  of  life.  Nothing  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  poor  man  than  the  habit  of 
saving  something;  but  his  little  hoard 
will  soon  begin  to  grow  at  a  rate  which 
will  surprise  and  gratify  him.  Every 
working  man  ought  to  have  an  account  in 
some  savings  bank,  and  should  add  to  it 
every  week  during  which  he  has  full  em- 
ployment, even  if  the  addition  is  but  a 
dollar  at  a  time.  If  he  does  this,  he  will 
soon  find  the  dollars  growing  into  tens, 
and  these  tens  into  hundreds,  and  in  a  lit- 
tle time  will  be  in  posession  of  a  sum 
which  is  constantly  yielding  an  addition  to 
his  income,  which  secures  him  a  reserve 
fund  whenever  one  is  needed,  and  which 
will  enable  him  to  do  many  things,  which, 
without  a  little  money,  he  would  be  pow- 
erless to  do. — Pittsburgh  Post. 

To  the  Young  Housekeeper. 

As  a  wife,  do  not  expect  too  much  of 
your  husband,  but  remember  that  he,  like 
others,  is  imperfect.  Overlook  little  faults 
in  him  as  you  would  have  him  do  in  you. 
Let  your  hopes  and  desires  be  guided  by 
reason  and  moderation.  Begin  by  living 
within  your  means.  Let  your  aims  be, 
not  to  live  in  style  and  fashion,  but  to  live 
comfortably  and  frugally.  Care  and 
economy  in  little  as  well  as  in  large  things, 
are  indispensable  to  your  success  as  a  good 
wife  or  housekeeper. 

Be  careful  for  your  husband's  interest 
if  you  would  advance  your  own,  for  they 
are  the  same.  Let  cleanliness  and  order 
be  cherished,  but  not  to  excess.  Be  indus- 
trious, but  do  not  overtask  body  or  mind 
when  you  can  reasonably  avoid  it.  Far 
better  is  it  to  live  plainly  than  to  injure 
the  precious  boon  of  health  by  over  exer- 
tion. Of  this  fact,  the  young  seem  usu- 
ally ignorant.  Alas,  how  many  useful 
lives  are  yearly  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
fashion! — The  Household. 


How  to  Look  Pretty. 

EXERCISE  FOB  THREE    LITTLE    GIRLS. 
FIRST    GIRL. 

You  know  every body  wants  to  be  pretty.  If 
t  flower  I  shouldn't  want  to  be  a  dande- 
lion or  a  sunflower.  I  should  want  to  be  a 
tulip,  or  a  lily,  or  a  tea  rose.  But  'everybody 
can't  be  pretty,  because  some  are  homely.  I 
wish  /  was  pretty.  It  must  be  nice  to  have 
people  say:  "What  a  charming,  pretty  girl  that 
is!"     "Isn't  she  a  sweet  creature?" 

SECOND  GIRL. 

I'd  like  to  be  pretty,  and  witty,  and  wise, 
With  beautiful  features  and  beautiful  eyes; 
Beautiful  temples,  and  beautiful  hair, 
Waving  like  gold  in  the  summer  air, 
Beautiful  hands  so  soft  and  white, 
Beautiful  form  so  fairy  and  li^ht; 
Some  one  would  love  me,  and  calf  me  fair, 
Weaving  a  crown  for  my  golden  hair. 

THIRD  GIRL. 

Loving  eyes  are  always  sweet, 

Gentle  hands  are  fair, 
Though  you  have  no  tiny  feat; 

Blue  eyes  or  golden  hair. 

There's  a  beauty  richer  far, 

Every  heart  may  win, 
Shining  out  in  word  and  deed 

From  the  soul  within. 

Eoses  of   the  cheek  will  fade, 

Beauty  pass  away; 
Loving  words  and  gentle  deeds 

Never  can  decay. 


The  Philosophy  of  Gentleness. 

Some  boys  once  wished  to  get  a  boat 
across  a  stream.  There  was  a  girl  on  the 
side  of  the  stream  with  the  boat,  but  she 
did  not  dare  to  attempt  to  paddle  the  boat 
over.  So  the  boys  tied  a  stone  to  the 
end  of  a  kite  string,  and  then  making  a 
coil  of  the  twine  on  the  shore,  they  threw 
the  twine  across  the  water,  and  the  girl, 
picking  it  up,  fastened  the  end  of  the 
twine  to  the  bows  of  the  boat,  while  the 
boys  had  the  other  end  on  their  side  of  the 
water. 

The  boys  were  quite  small  and  had  not 
much  sense,  and  one  of  them  said,  "  Now 
we  must  all  take  hold,  and  when  I  give 
the  word  we  must  all  pull  together.  It  is 
not  a  strong  string,  and  so  we  must  all 
pull  the  quicker  and  harder  to  make  it 
move  such  a  big  boat." 

So  they  all  took  hold  of  the  string  as  it 
lay  loose  on  the  shore,  and  set  off  upon  a 
ran.  Of  course  as  soon  as  the  slack  was 
taken  in,  they  were  brought  up  suddenly, 
and  the  twine  was  snapped  in  two. 

That  is  to  say,  there  was  not  time  enough 
allowed  for  the  boat  to  pass  through  all 
the  rates  of  motion  from  perfect  rest  to 
the  rate  at  which  the  boys  were  running— 
which  series  of  transition  was  absolutely 
necessary — and  consequently  the  line  gave 
way. 

Pretty  soon,  however,  an  older  boy 
named  William  came  by  and  saw  what  the 
difficulty  was.  He  paused  a  moment  on 
the  bank  and  heard  what  the  boys  had  to 
say.  He  did  not  tell  them  they  were  a 
parcel  of  little  dunces  and  ought  to  know 
better.  That  would  have  been  twitching 
their  minds  as  they  had  been  twitching 
the  boat 

So  he  said  simply. 

"Perhaps  you  pulled  too  suddenly.  Let 
us  try  again." 

So  he  recovered  the  end  of  the  twine, 
and  fastening  another  stone  to  it,  threw  it 
over.  The  girl  drew  in  the  broken  part 
of  the  line  on  her  side,  and  tie!  the  ends 
together.  Then  William  called  the  small- 
est boy  in  the  company  to  come  and  pull 
upon  the  string,  charging  him,  however, 
to  pull  very  gently  until  he  felt  the  boat 
beginning  to  move,  and  then  to  walk  slow- 
ly onward.  As  the  boat  advanced,  of 
course,  through  the  different  rates  of 
speed  which  it  was  necessary  that  it  should 
acquire  iu  succession,  the  small  boy  pull- 
ing steadily  with  the  same  force,  could,  of 
course,  walk  on  faster  and  faster,  until,  at 
length,  the  boat  was  brought  safely  over. 

Thus  a  little  boy  alone  could  do  more 
than  half  a  dozen,  all  bigger  than  he, 
together. 

And  this  is  the  philosophy  of  gentle- 
ness. 

Of  course  for  a  full  understanding  of 
this  subject  in  all  its  bearings  there  are  a 
great  many  limitations,  and  restrictions, 
and  exceptions  to  be  considered. 

There  are  causes  in  the  moral  world  as 
in  the  material,  where  sharp,  sudden  and 
even  violent  action  may  be  necessary  to 
accomplish   the  purpose   required. 
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Cooking  as  a  Fine  Art. 

A  late  number  of  Blackwood  contains  an  in- 
teresting article  on  "Cooking  as  a  Fine  Art," 
as  practiced  in  France.  It  is  rather  too  long  to 
reproduce  in  our  columns,  but  there  are  some 
suggestions,  partly  drawn  from  the  magazine, 
and  partly  arising  from  the  discussion  of  the 
subject,  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  "In 
England,"  says  the  Blackwood  article,  "taking 
the  people  as  a  whole,  and  excluding  the  special 
cases,  there  are  but  three  known  national  ways 
of  dressing  food — roasting,  boiling,  and  that 
inconceivable  horror  known  as  hash.  Roast- 
ing is  not  badly  done  by  us,  and  we  fry  fairly; 
but  there  ends  our  faculties;  what  we  call  boil- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  senseless  acts  to  which 
human  acts  can  descend;  it  is  an  inexcusable, 
unjustifiable,  wanton  folly." 

This  rather  sweeping  language;  in  fact  may 
be  considered  "overdone.  '  'But  so  far  as  it  is  true, 
it  applies  as  well  to  this  country  as  to  England. 
The  contrast  as  between  France  and  the  English- 
speaking  and  cooking  nations  is,  that  the 
French  cook  utilizes  the  water  in  which  meats 
are  boiled,  and  considers  the  things  boiled  in 
it  as  secondary;  while  English  cooks  extract 
all  the  virtue  in  the  process  of  boiling,  serve  up 
the  depleted  article  thus  misused,  and  throw 
away  the  water  which  holds  in  solution 
so  much  of  the  flavor,  aroma,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  nutriment. 

A  leadiug  peculiarity  of  the  French  seems  to 
be  that  their  women,  in  every  condition  of  life, 
from  the  poorest  to  the  richest,  if  not  born 
cooks,  are  educated  to  consider  cooking  and 
household  economy  honorable,  and  are  taught 
to  make  these  substantial  employments  graceful. 
"In  England  economy  isalmost  always  nasty;  in 
France  it  frequently  assumes  a  character  so  sub- 
tle and  artistic  that  it  loses  its  repulsive  phys- 
iognomy, and,  indeed,  sometimes  acquires  a 
sort  of  charm,  in  consequence  of  the  infinite 
skill  with  which  it  is  administered,  and  of  the 
admiration  which  that  skill  provokes.  A  result 
of  the  French  system  is  that  it  necessitates,  or, 
at  all  events,  insensibly  produces  an  almost 
universal  power  of  home  usefulness  among  the 
women.  It  expands  their  sphere  of  useful- 
ness in  life,  and  creates  for  them  a  special 
duty,  teaches  them  that  wise  truth  which  most 
of  them  so  clearly  recognize  and  cordially  prac- 
tice, that  no  indoor  detail  is  beneath  a  woman's 
care;  it  further  develops  in  them  the  handi- 
ness,  the  adroitness,  which  has  become  dis- 
tinctive of  the  modern  French  women." 

It  is  assumed,  on  pretty  good  evidence, 
though  not  very  fully,  that  this  cleverness  of 
the  French  in  cooking  and  other  household  de- 
tails is  only  about  a  century  old.  The  force  of 
circumstances  and  the  altered  condition  of  so- 
ciety have  led  the  French  into  these  habits  of 
economy  and  good  housekeeping.  Probably 
just  the  reverse  of  this  course  of  household 
management  is  true  of  England  and  America. 
Housekeeping  is  not,  among  us,  in  so  high 
honor  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  And  per- 
haps from  this  arises  the  evil  which  is  loudly 
complained  of  in  England  and  the  United 
States — the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  domes- 
tic service. 

Cooking  is  not  regarded  as  a  "fine  art,"  nor 
are  heads  of  houses  so  ambitious  as  their  grand- 
mothers were  of  being  themselves  competent 
to  attend  to  all  the  details  of  the  household. 
The  desire  is  rather  to  find  some  person  to  do 
all  this  sort  of  thing  for  them,  at  whatever 
price.  Now  the  consideration  for  doing  a  de- 
spised routine  of  duty  must  either  be  increased 
to  compensate  for  the  implied  humiliation  or 
persons  must  be  found  to  undertake  the  de- 
spised employment,  to  whom  "humiliation  is 
no  object  or  dread.  Raise  cooking — not  mere 
fancy  cooking,  but  the  furnishing  of  daily, 
wholesome  food — so  that  it  shall  be  a  subject 
for  emulation  and  excellence,  and  the  employ- 
ment will  be  in  itself  a  part  of  the  compensa- 
te m. 

So  of  all  other  household  duties.  The  daily 
comfort  of  every  one,  man,  woman,  and  child, 
depends  upon  the  style  in  which  the  house  is 
kept.  Upon  comfort  of  body,  domestic  happi- 
ness, peace  of  mind,  and  even  virtue  and  good 
conduct  chiefly  rest.  The  man  is  not  half  a 
man  who  has  not  a  happy  home;  the  woman 
more  than  shares  in  his  deterioration;  and  as  to 
the  children,  they  are  but  entering  upon  a  life 
of  discomfort,  which  makes  their  father's  and 
mother's  house  less  attractive  than  almost  any 
other  place.  There  is  no  use  in  pooh-pooh- 
ing the  homely  subject  of  preparing  meat  and 
drink  as  below  the  attentiou  of  intellectual  peo- 
ple. "Our  daily  bread"  is  regarded  as  wor- 
thy a  distinct  petition  to  the  Giver  of  all  good 
things,  and  the  preparation  of  that  daily  food 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  not  beneath  mind  and 
intellect,  since  food  is  not  only  an  absolute 
necessity,  but  as  one  of  the  things  which  the 
great  Benefactor  gives  "richly  to  enjoy." 

How  to  Keep  Meat. — Meat  is  much  better 
for  family  use  when  at  least  one  week  old  in 
cold  weather.  The  English  method  for  keeping 
meat  for  some  time  has  great  merit.  Experts 
say,  hang  up  a  quarter  of  meat  with  the  cut 
end  up,  being  the  reverse  of  the  usual  way,  by 
the  leg,  and  the  juice  will  remain  in  the  meat, 
and  not  run  to  the  cut  and  dry  up  by  evapora- 
tion. It  is  worth  a  trial,  and  when  made  will 
be  continued. 


To  Save  Washing. 

When  a  housekeeper  is  her  own  washerwo- 
man, it  is  worth  while  fo  study  a  little  how  to 
make  it  light  as  possible.  White  skirts  are  by 
some  thought  indispensible  for  every  day  wear 
in  summer,  under  all  descriptions  of  light 
clothing;  and  everyone  knows  the  burdensome 
washing  and  ironing  they  create.  But  under 
light  calico  dresses,  buff  lawns,  linens,  etc.,  a 
skirt  of  fine  buff  goods — nankin,  linen  or  muslin, 
as  you  prefer — will  look  equally  well,  and  save 
an  immense  amount  of  labor.  They  can  be 
tucked  or  trimmed  the  same  as  white  if  de- 
sired. 

As  for  ironing  rufles,  either  pleated  or  gath- 
ered full,  I  confess  to  lacking  the  necessary 
qualities,  both  of  mind  and  body.  Yet  I  wear 
ruffles,  the  same  as  others;  and  one  day  I  told 
my  neighbor,  how  I  managed  them.  She  told 
me  afterwards  that  she  adopted  my  plan,  and 
could  now  do  up  the  same  ruffles  in  half  an 
hour  that  she  formerly  did  in  three  hours. 
In  the  first  place,  I  utterly  repudiate  pleated 
ruffles.  (I  used  to  write  it  "plaited,  "but  a  learn- 
ed milliner  told  me  that  spelling  had  gone  out.) 
I  do  not  think  that  in  the  origin  and  begin- 
ning of  things,  pleated  ruffles  were  ever  intend- 
ed to  have  an  existence.  Why,  what  is  the  es- 
sential idea  of  a  ruffle  ?  the  spirit,  the  animus, 
the  psychal  principle  of  a  ruffle,  if  not  light- 
ness, airiness,  and  vivacity  ?  A  pleated  ruffle 
is  stiff  ungraceful,  unsuggestive,  because  un- 
natural. I  have  no  doubt  they  are  the  inven- 
tion of  some  half-distracted  modiste,  who  had 
been  goaded  by  an  exacting  public  to  devise 
"something  new"  until  all  her  immagination 
lay  flat  and  tame  as  a  freshly  ironed  pleated 
ruffle. 

My  way  is  to  gather  the  strip  of  ruffling  up- 
on a  small  cord.  Be  sure  and  have  the  cord  as 
long  as  the  strip  or  very  nearly ;  so  that  when  the 
ruffle  is  straightened  to  iron,  it  may  lie  smoothly. 
When  I  have  drawn  up  the  ruffle  to  the  size  of 
the  skirt,  sleeve,  or  whatever  is  to  be  trimmed, 
I  knot  up  the  surplus  cord  loosely  and  slip  it 
under  out  of  sight;  sometimes  pass  it  between 
two  stitches  of  a  skirt  seam  and  fasten  on  the 
inside  of  the  skirt  entirely  out  of  the  way.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  take  very  short  stitches  in 
basting  this  ruffle  where  it  is  wanted.  When 
washing  day  comes,  rip  it  off,  let  it  all 
out  straight,  wash,  iron,  draw  up  the  cord  and 
tack  on  again.  The  little  shirr  that  holds  the 
cord  is  rather  pretty  in  its  effect  than  otherwise; 
two  run  close  together  make  a  really  ornamen- 
tal finish. — Cor.  Ohio  Farmer. 
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To  Dry  Peaes  and  Grapes. — Take  the  same 
pears  that  are  good  for  steaming,  but  too  acid 
for  eating,  while  uncooked;  pare,  quarter,  and 
put  into  deep  dishes,  and  sprinkle  over  with 
sugar — about  a  teacupful  of  sugar  to  a  quart  of 
fruit.  Leave  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  by 
which  time  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  juice  in 
the  dishes;  then  put  them  in  your  sweetmeat- 
kettle  and  stew  until  nearly  clear;  then  remove 
and  spread  upon  dishes  to  dry  in  a  warm  but 
not  hot  oven.  The  juice  must  be  poured  over 
them. 

Acid  grapes  are  excellent  treated  in  nearly 
the  same  way,  only  instead  of  standing  over 
night  in  sugar,  they  must  be  put  in  the  kettle 
to  scald  at  first.  As  soon  as  they  boil,  the  skins 
will  burst  and  the  seeds  rise  to  the  top;  they 
must  then  be  skimmed  immediately,  or  they 
will  sink  again  upon  the  grapes.  After  skim- 
ming, remove  from  the  fire,  and  stir  in  the 
same  preparation  of  sugar  as  for  pears;  spread 
on  dishes  and  dry.  When  done,  pack  in  stone 
jars. — Hearth  and  Home. 

Practical  Receipts, 

Iced  Apples. — Pare  and  core  one  dozen  large 
apples;  fill  with  sugar,  very  little  butter,  and 
cinnamon;  bake  till  nearly  done;  let  them  cool, 
and  if  you  can  without  breaking,  put  on  another 
dish;  if  not,  pour  off  the  juice;  having  some 
icing  prepared,  lay  on  top  and  side,  and  set 
into  the  oven  a  minute  or  two  to  brown  slightly. 
Serve  with  cream. 

Gbape  Catsup. — Eipe  grapes,  with  sugar, 
vinegar,  cloves  and  other  spices,  boiled  until 
tender,  make  an  excellent  relish  to  eat  with 
cold  meat. 

Sponge  Gingeebeead. — Two  cups  of  molas- 
ses, one  cup  of  milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
melted  butter,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  and 
flour  to  make  pretty  stiff,  ginger  or  cinnamon 
to  suit  the  taste, 

Ceeam  Cake. — Two  cups  of  flour,  one  and  one 
half  cups  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  butter,  one 
cup  of  sour  cream,  one  and  one-half  teaspoon- 
f ills  of  soda,  dissolved  in  a  little  cold  water, 
little  nutmeg,  lemon,  or  vanilla. 

Rock  Ceeam. — Boil  a  teacupful  of  the  best 
rice  till  quite  soft  in  new  milk,  sweeten  with 
powdered  white  sugar,  and  pile  it  upon  a  dish, 
lay  all  over  it  lumps  of  jelly  or  preserved  fruit 
of  any  kind.  Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  to 
a  stiff  froth,  add  a  little  sugar,  flavor  with  what 
you  please.  Add  to  this  when  beaten  very  stiff 
about  a  tablespoouful  of  rich  cream, — drop  it 
over  the  rice,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a 
rock  of  snow. 

Hathaway  Cake.— Whites  of  three  eggs,  one 
cup  of  sugar,  one  of  flour,  one-half  cup  of  but- 
ter, one-half  cup  of  milk,  one  cup  of  corn 
starch,  one  half  teaspoonful  of  soda  and  the 
same  of^cream  oftartar.  Bake  with  inoreasing 
fire. 


Farm  House  Chat. 

[Written  for  the  Press  by  Maby  Mountain]  . 
The  time  for  the  drying  of  fruit  is  swiftly 
passing,  and  it  will  be  a  noteworthy  item  if 
Californians  succeed  in  storing  enough  for  the 
home  supply.  Last  spring  we  must  have  been 
notonly  "out,"  but  nearly  famishingfor  "apple 
sauce,"  judging  from  the  dozens  of  car  loads  of 
dried  fruits  received  from  Chicago. 

My  uncle  Toby,  safely  shut  up  in  the  growl- 
ery,  must  have  come  quite  unprepared  upon 
some  of  those  commercial  facts  of  the  period, 
for  he  groaned  aloud,  and  the  voice  of  his  la- 
mentation resounded  through  such  cracks-in- 
the-wall  as  would  not  be  tolerated  a  moment  in 
thorough-going  Chicago. 

Yes,  Chicago! 
Lucky  we!  to  have  such  a  go-ahead  neighbor 
dispatching  countless  car-loads  of  provisions  so 
that  braggart,    reckless   California   may  never 
lack  a  square  meal. 

Such  a  country  as  ours  for  fruit-growing! 
And  as  for  drying — just  spread  'em  on  boards, 
or  anywhere,  no  rain  or  dew  to  bother,  and 
when  they're  done,  rake  'em  in  and  spread 
some  more.  Or  easy  enough  to  fix  a  dry-house 
that  no  insect  can  enter,  and  dry  our  wasting 
fruits  by  the  ton.  But  no!  that  smacks  of  in- 
dustry and  thrift;  too  picayunish  for  us!  Let 
the  fruit  rot,  for  the  Great  West  will  dry 
enough  to  load  whole  trains  for  us,  and  it  helps 
commerce  to  buy  of  them  at  whatever  price 
our  merchants  please  to  ask.  Yes,  yes,  let  us 
keep  up  a  big  name  for  commercial  enterprise, 
even  though  it  sucks  us  dry — and  that's  what  it 
does  for  us  farmers,  that's  just  what  it  does. 
Such  a  country  as  this  for  dairying,  and  for 
raising  hogs  and  poultry!  Yet  somehow  we 
don't  manage  to  feed  ourselves.  Here  comes 
train  after  train  loaded  with  hams,  lard,  eggs, 
butter,  cheese,  and,  bless  us,  preserved  milk! 
Aye,  commerce  is  king — and  thank  the  Lord 
for  Chicago.  Just  after  this  dried  apple  wail  I 
went  to  the  cask  where  ours  had  been  stored, 
and  behold  the  bottom ! 

Fresh  apples  would  not  be  fit  to  use  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  and  here  was  proof  that  we  had 
consumed  easily  about  twice  as  much  dried 
fruit  as  we  usually  lay  up  for  the  season. 
Here  was  a  poser  for  me,  and  a  frightful  home- 
made text  for  my  Uncle  Toby. 

When  the  favorite  pies  and  bowls  of  ruddy 
apple-sauce  were  seen  no  more  upou  the  table 
I  heard  a  voice  declaring  with  awful  emphasis 
— "O,  it's  of  no  consequence!  You  can  get 
plenty  of  dried  apple  from  Chicago!" 

"Yes  to  be  sure,  but"  (softly  to  turn  away 
wrath)  "we  cannot  buy  for  any  price  such  ex- 
cellent fruit  as  we  have  been  using — so  we'll 
get  along  with  berries  and  things  till  fresh 
apples  come  in.  And  ours  "lasted  quick"  be- 
cause it  was  so  good,  and  it  was  so  good  be- 
cause prepared  in  our 

New  Apple  Dryer." 
My  husband  made  it;  and  being  what  Mrs. 
Stowe  calls  a  "handy  man"  he  has  hit  upon 
just  the  thing  for  family  use  and  I  will  try  to 
describe  it. 

An  oblong  box  on  legs  high  as  a  table;  back 
side  of  box  higher  than  front  so  that  the  glass 
lids  shut  down  slanting,  thus  offering  a  better 
surface  to  the  sunshine.  Across  the  bottom  of 
the  box  are  ribs  of  wood  upon  which  are 
stretched  two  widths  of  thin  crash  toweling 
upon  which  the  fruit  is  spread.  In  the  bottom 
of  the  box  are  several  holes  for  ventilation, 
over  which  are  pasted  pieces  of  mosquito  net- 
ting to  keep  out  insects.  Similar  holes  are 
made  above  the  fruit  in  back  side  of  box.  The 
glass  lids  are  made  of  a  large  window,  the  two 
sections  fitted  nicely  and  so  hung  as  to  be 
easily  removed  for  safe  storing  when  not  in 
use,  but  may  be  used  in  winter  as  a  sort  of  hot- 
bed for  starting  seeds  in  boxes.  We  have  not 
yet  tried  it  in  that  capacity,  but  apples  dried  in 
it  are  almost  like  something  new  under  the 
sun. 

We  have  the  little  machine  that  pares,  cores 
and  slices  the  apples,  and  these  slices  after  two 
or  three  days  in  the  dryer — according  to  warmth 
of  weather — are  ready  to  pack  away,  not  black 
and  brittle,  but  pink  and  moist. 

There  are  thousands  of  brisk  Americans  who 
have  traveled  and  know  the  world.  They  will 
tell  you  that  a  dried-apple  pie  is  the  vilest 
abomination  of  cookery.  So  it  is,  generally, 
but  not  necessarily;  and  I  should  not  be  at  nil 
surprised  if  some  chronic  scoffer  at  apple  pies 
should  sometime  ask  me  for  a  second  piece. 

But  our  apples  for  drying  are  probably  among 
the  best  that  can  be  grown  —  the  "  Roman 
Stem,"  tart,  crisp  and  juicy;  the  best  cooking 
apple  we  have  found  in  California. 

At  Knight's  Ferry  the  R.  I.  Greening  was  our 
favorite  for  cooking  and  drying,  but  they  would 
not  keep  at  all.  Here  they  will  keep  well  until 
January;  the  Bell-flower  is  good  until  March; 
theNewton  Pippin,  firm  and  crisp  in  April.  Not 
so,  however,  if  abused  in  picking  and  hand- 
ling, which  they  generally  are.  Our  apples  for 
Winter    are  picked  cajjefully  and   laid    upon 


shelves  in  a  cool  chamber.  Evenness  in  tem- 
perature is  the  great  secret  in  keeping.  As  an 
experiment,  some  have  been  buried  in  the 
ground,  others  closely  covered  in  barrels,  others 
coated  with  lime;  but  with  no  special  advantage 
in  either  case. 

Agricultural  Fairs. 

It  is  rather  stirring,  even  to  read  about  the 
fairs  in  progress  all  over  the  State,  and  I  hope 
every  farmer  and  his  wife  and  children  will  go 
to  the  fair  and  help  to  make  it  a  joyful  "Harvest 
Home." 

We  are  always  too  tired  to  dance  and  sing 
around  the  last  load  of  grain;  also  too  hot  and 
dusty;  also  the  farm  surroundings  are  by  no 
means  favorable  to  such  poetical  rejoicing  as 
crowned  the  Harvest  Home  of  Merrie  England. 
So  it  is  good  to  get  a  little  rested,  and  then  go 
all  together  to  the  Fair,  taking  along  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of,  so  that  we  may  be  in 
good  heart  to  praise  and  enjoy  the  wonderful 
things  our  neighbors  will  bring. 

Can  we  ever  forget  the  first  Fair  at  Knight's 
Ferry  !  How  astonished  we  all  were  that  so 
many  noteworthy  articles,  mammoth  vegetables 
and  fruits  worthy  to  represent  a  whole  zone, 
could  be  gathered  from  one  quiet  neighborhood. 
Here  in  Santa  Cruz  they  enjoyed  a  similar  sur- 
prise last  Fall,  and  straitway  resolved  that  the 
first  shall  not  be  the  last ;  so  we  are  to  have  an- 
other in  October. 

How  delightful  in  these  decorated  halls  to 
look  at  the  handsome  quilts,  rugs,  all  sorts  of 
useful  articles,  and  remember  that  we  need  not 
go  mourning  for  the  grandmothers,  and  la- 
menting that  "industry  is  a  lost  art." 

Economy  is  looking  up  in  the  shape  of  rag 
carpets,  baskets  and  racks  made  from  old  hoop- 
skirts,  and  the  click  of  knitting  needles  and 
knitting  machines  is  heard  in  the  land. 

Whatever  we  carry  to  the  Fair,  let  us  be  sure 
to  get  up  a  large  supply  of  common  sense  and 
stick  to  it  all  the  way  through;  else  we  shall  be 
"seized  upon"  with  the  dress  mania  and  fail  to 
work  out  our  own  salvation  as  farmers'  wives. 
Let  us  be  content  (as  men  generally  are)  to 
dress  according  to  our  businesss  and  then  wor- 
ry no  more  about  it. 

If  we  see  a  lady  mincing  uncomfortably  along 
with  pinched  waist,  pinched  feet,  high 
heels,  enormous  hump  on  her  back  and  three 
score  and  ten  flounces — let  us  take  a  good,  long, 
easy  breath,  stand  firmly  in  our  broad  boots,  and 
remember  that  to  keep  up  with  fashion  at  the 
present  rate  of  changes,  involves  as  much  la- 
bor and  nervous  wear  and  tear  as  to  bear  and 
rear  plainly  a  family  of  good,  smart  children. 
Which  is  the  best  life-work  for  a  large-hearted 
woman  ? 

For  a  long  time  it  was  a  mystery  how  women 
managed  to  sustain  a  mass   of  drapery  at  such 
an  acute  angle  from  the  body;  but  now  I  know; 
"It"  is  Newspapers! 

A  sweet  young  voice  called  out:  "O,  mamma! 
I've  found  several  Altas  in  the  closet,  just 
splenclid  for  bustles!  I'll  fix  you  a  nice  new 
one.  The  Chronicles  ar'nt  half  so  good — they 
creak  so;  and  the  Bulletin  is  just  awful!  not 
worth  a  cent.  But  the  Christian  Union  does 
pretty  well." 

It  is  a  pleasing  duty  to  let  these  papers  know 
what  they  are  good  for;  and  the  Alia  will  be 
justified  in  "coming  out  strong"  to  meet  the 
demand. 


How  to  Make  Good  Farmers. 

Induce  them  to  take  an  interest  in  the  farm, 
in  the  implements,  in  the  stock;  tell  them  all 
your  plans,  your  successess  and  failures;  give 
them  a  history  of  your  own  life,  and  what  you 
did  and  how  you  lived  when  a  boy;  but  do  not 
harp  too  much  on  the  degenerate  character  of  the 
young  men  of  the  present  age;  praise  them  when 
you  can,  and  encourage  them  to  do  still  better. 
Let  them  dress  up  for  the  evening,  instead  of 
sitting  down  in  their  dirty  clothes  in  a  diDgy 
room.  Provide  plenty  of  light;  thanks  to  ker- 
osene, our  country  homes  can  be  as  brilliantly 
and  as  cheaply  lighted  as  the  gas-lit  houses  in 
the  city.  Encourage  the  neighbors  to  drop  in 
evenings.  Talk  agriculture  rather  than  pol- 
itics; speak  more  of  the  importance  of  large 
crops,  of  good  stock,  of  liberal  feeding,  and  of 
the  advantages  of  making  animals  comfortable, 
rather  than  of  the  hard  times,  low  prices  and 
high  wages.  Above  all,  encourage  the  boys  to 
read  good  agricultural  books.  Papers  are  well 
enough,  but  an  intelligent  boy  wants  something 
more  and  better.  Get  him  some  good  agricul- 
tural book  to  study.  Read  it  with  him,  and 
give  him  the  benefit  of  your  experience  and 
criticism.  When  he  has  mastered  this,  buy  him 
another.  In  our  own  case,  we  owe  love  of 
farming  principally  to  the  fact  that  our  father 
talked  to  us  of  everything  that  was  doing  on 
the  farm;  answering  all  our  questions  and 
encouraging,  rather  than  refusing,  our  childlike 
desire  of  helping  him. — American  Auricullurist. 

Inexpensive  Oenaments.— There  is  no  mere 
ornament  inside  or  out  of  our  houses  so  cheap 
and  tasteful  as  plants  and  flowers.  Few  pause 
to  regard  the  architecture  of  your  rooms  or  your 
house,  but  the  beauty  of  flowering  Hhrubs,  of 
the  living  arabesque  of  a  thrifty  creeper  over 
your  door,  are  lessons  of  taste  and  beauty.  In- 
deed, suburban  residences  are  sadly  deficient 
without  these  simple  yet  beautiful  accessories, 
always  within  the  reach  of  taste  and  refinement 
no  matter  how  empty  the  purse.  As  the  real 
necessities  of  life  require  the  least  expendituie 
of  time  and  money,  so  these  objects  which  tend 
most  truly  to  satisfy  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature,  are  within  the  reach  of  her  humblest 
children . — California   Horticulturist. 
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Stock  at  the  State  Fair. 

We  had,  for  sometime  past,  anticipated  that 
the  exhibition  of  stock  at  the  Fair  this  year  was 
going  to  be  much  larger  and  better  than  at  any 
previous  season.  But  we  were  not  prepared  to 
witness  such  a  decided  improvement  both  in 
number  and  quality.  We  shall  not  now  attempt 
to  speak  of  any  particular  animals  for  we  wish 
the  committees  to  be  entirely  unbiased  in  their 
decisions — our  object  now  being  to  call  especial 
attention  to  the  exhibition  as  a  whole. 

There  are  on  the  ground  over  250  head  of 
horses;  about  200  head  are  thoroughbreds  ;  and 
we  question  whether  there  was  ever  collected 
together,  on  any  fair  ground  on  the?  continent 
that  number  of  horses  so  many  of  them  of 
such  superior  excellence  both  for  blood  and 
speed.  In  the  class  of  runners  the  collection 
contains  horses  that  have  made  with  one  ex- 
ception the  fastest  time  on  record. 

Among  the  trotters  are  three  of  the  fastest 
animals  now  in  the  world.  Indeed,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  is  now  a  horse  living  outside  of 
California  that  can  trot  a  mile  in  shorter  time 
than  either  one  of  them  could  trot  that  distance 
to-day. 

Cattle. 

There  are  on  exhibition  about  175  bead  of 
cattle,  150  of  which  are  thoroughbred,  embrac- 
ing Durham*,  Devons,  Ayreshires,  Alderneys 
and  Jerseys.  The  exhibition  never  before  was 
half  as  large  and  certainly  never  before  half  so 
good.  Among  the  Durham3  are  animals  that 
England  might  feel  proud  to  possess,  and  which, 
if  introduced  into  some  of  the  best  herds  of 
Eugland,  would  work  a  decided  improvement. 
One  of  the  most  exciting  contests  at  the  fair 
this  year  will  be  between  some  ten  bulls  on 
the  grounds  for  the  sweep  stakes,  and  we  would 
not  like  to  be  the  man  who  on  that  committee 
should  aid  in  working  an  erroneous  or  biased 
award.  Under  the  circumstances  we  regard 
this  committee  as  the  most  important  to  be  ap- 
pointed at  the  fair  and  we  hope  the  very  best 
men  in  the  State  will  compose  that  committee. 

Sheep.  Goats  and  Swine. 

The  exhibition  of  sheep,  goats  and  hogs  also 
is  much  larger  than  ever  before.  Among  the 
sheep  are  some  individuals  that  for  purity  of 
blood,  excellence  and  weight  of  fleece  cannot  be 
surpassed  in  the  world. 

Indeed  it  is  believed  that  there  are  bettor  spec- 
imens of  Spaflish  Merino  rams  on  the  ground 
than  were  shown  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Ham- 
burg and  Paris,  when  our  American  bred  rams 
took  every  prize  in  their  class  and  then  took  the 
sweepstakes.  The  show  of  Angora  goats  is 
good  and  in  the  swine  department  a  very  great 
improvement  has  been  made. 
Sale  of  Stock. 

The  Society  this  year  have  inaugurated  a 
very  important,  new  feature  at  the  stock 
grounds — the  public  sale  at  auction,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society.  Captain  A.  M.  Burns, 
the  well-known  stock  auctioneer  of  this  city,  is 
the  Society's  auctioneer,  and  C.  M.  Chase  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  Ti)7ies,  is  clerk  of  the  sales, 
while  the  sales  are  to  be  conducted  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  Colonel  Younger — a 
member  of  the  board  of  Directors,  and  the 
largest  owner  of  thoroughbred  Durham  cattle 
in  the  State. 

The  Society  guarantees  that  the  sales  shall 
be  in  all  cases  bone  fide.  No  "bidding  in"  is  to 
be  allowed  in  any  case.  The  pedigree  and 
sou»dness  of  the  annimals  sold,  the  Society 
assume  no  responsibility  in  respect  to.  We  re- 
gard this  as  a  very  important  and  valuable 
feature  of  the  Fair. 

If  well  conducted  and  not  allowed  to  get  into 
the  hands  of  private  individuals,  to  be  used  for 
private  interest,  it  will  greatly  increase  the 
stock  exhibition  in  proportion  and  importance. 
It  will  not  only  afford  our  own  breedrs  an  op- 
portunity to  dispose  of  their  surplus  animals 
but  it  will  induce  the  importation  of  fine  stock 
of  all  kinds  to  find  a  good  market  at  our  Fairs. 

So  it  will  also  attract  to  our  State  Fairs  those 
who  have  money  that  they  desire  to  invest  in 
good  stock.  In  short,  if  properly  and  carefully 
conducted,  this  one  feature  will  make  the  fairs 
of  the  Society  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  exchanges  of 
stock  on  the  Society's  grounds  will  foot  up  a 
large  amount  each  year. 

On  Fixe.— B.  F.  K.— W.  P.— J.  M.— and 
Sheepman. 

Tbtjtb.  is  the  most  dense,  yet  the  most  trans- 
parent of  all  principles. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

I  The  prices  given  below  are  those  for  entire  consignments 
from  first  hands,  unless  otherwise  specified.] 

San   Francisco,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  Sept.  19. 

FLOUR — The  interior  and  local  demand  is 
reported  good,  with  a  fair  inquiry  for  export. 
Exports  for  the  week  averaged  about  1,000  bar- 
rels per  day.     We  quote  prices  as  follows: 

Superfine,  $4.00@4.50;  extra,  in  sacks,  of 
196  lbs.  $5.25©$5.50;  Oregon  brands,  $4.75 
@$5.25  in  sacks  of  196  lbs. 

WHEAT — The  market  has  been  active  at 
unchanged  rates  since  our  last  review;  seven  full 
cargoes  were  shipped  during  the  week.  The 
market  is  strong  in  spite  of  high  freights.  Sales 
aggregate  50,000  sacks  fair  to  choice,  at  $1.57% 
(a  $1.65.  Therange  for  shipping  grades  is  $1.60 
(n?  1.65;  and  choice  milling,  $l.(i()@].67^  per 
100  pounds.     Coast  ranges  Irom  $1.40  to  $1.55. 

The  latest  Liverpool  market  quotations  come 
through  at  13s. (ado's.  2d.  per  cental. 

BARLEY— Market  firm.  Exports  to  South 
America  continue ;  litest  advices  quote  the 
market  there  at  $2.70;  103,000  centals  have 
been  shipped  since  the  first  of  July.  Sales  em- 
brace 10,000  sacks.at  f  1.05@1.15  for  new.  The 
range  at  close  is,  new  bay  1.10%@1.15;  coast  at 
$1.05Co>$1.10. 

OATS — Market  is  rather  dull.  Ordinary  to 
choice,  $1.50  to  $1.70  per  1U0  lis.  ,s,,ine  Ore- 
gon now  in  market  held  at  ^1.75(^^1.80  per 
ion  lbs. 

CORN— Jobbing  prices:  $1.70@1.80  pet  100 
lbs. 

CORNMEAL— Is  quotable  at  $2.00@$2.75 
$  100  lbs.  from  the  mill. 

BUCKWHEAT— Is  quiet  at  $1.75  per  100  lbs. 
None  in  first  hands. 

RYE— Is  quiet  at  $1.85@1.90  per  100  lbs. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  $V. 25(^8.50  per  ton  for 
cargo  lots. 

BRAN — Price  is  now  $18  per  ton  from  the 
mill. 

MIDDLINGS— For  feed,  reduced  to  $22.50 
per  ton  from  mills. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL— Is  selling  at  $30  per  ton 
from  the  mill.  \ 

HAY — Receipts  have  been  pretty  free  during 
the  week.  Choice  wheat  will  sell  at$15.50@ 
$16.00  per  ton;  quotable  at  close  at  $9@$15.00. 

POTATOES — There  has  been  a  pretty  fair 
demand  this  week,  and  free  supplies. 
Sales  of  different  kinds  at  from  $1.45  to  Si. 70. 
Halfmoon  Bay,  $1.60  to  $1.70  per  100  lbs.; 
Carolina,  62^-j@75c.  per  100  lbs. 

ONIONS— Have  declined  to  $1.12%  per 
100  lbs. 

WOOL. — The  market  continues  dull.  Sales 
of  100,000  lbs.  Fall  at  current  rates,  and  25,- 
000  lbs.  Spring  at  23(aj28c.  Spring  is  neglected 
and  nominal  at  20@,30c.  Fall,  ll(a;15c.  for 
burry,  and  16(a»18c.  lor  clear. 

TaI^LOW— Good  quality  of  Cal.  8@8%c. 

SEEDS — Flax  3c;  Canary,  4%c.  Mustard, 
2@3c.  per  lb. 

PROVISIONS— California  Bacon  12%@15c 
per  lb.;  Eastern  do.  12(5(13  for  clear  anu  14@ 
15  for  sugar-cured  Breakfast;  Cal.  Hams  14(a< 
15;  Eastern  do,  19@20c;  California  Smoked 
Beef,  13%(ajl4c.  per  lb. 

BEAM  a — The  following  are  jobbing  rates: 
Pea  $3.62%;  Small  White  $3.62%;  Small  But- 
ter, $3.25;  large   $3.75.     Bayo,  5>1.50(g$4.75. 

NUTS — California  Almonds,  8(a*10o.  for. 
hard  and  18(aj25  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  6c 
Pecan,  20c  %i  tt>.;  Hickory,  12c;  Brazil,  15c; 
Chili  Walnuts,  15c;  French  Almonds,  25  @ 
30c ;  Princess  Almonds,  35(aj40c ;  Cocoanuts, 
$8.00  per  100. 

FRESH  MEAT — We  quote  slaughterer's  rates 
as   follows: — 

BEEF— American,  1st  quality,  7@8%  ty,  ft., 
do.  2d  quality  0(0^7$  lb.;  do.  3d  do.  3(a/5c. 

VEAL — Quotable  at  7(gd0c 

LAMB—  8Ca/Jc 

MUTTON— Quiet  at  7c  $  ft). 

PORK — Undressed  grain-fed  is  quotable  at 
5%(nj.6%c  dressed,  grain-fed,  8(2<9J-4'c.   per  ft). 

X-'OLL'i'RV— Live  Turkeys,  lbfo^Oc.  '$  ft>.; 
dressed,  22(gj23c  per  lb.;  Hens  $8.00(a>8.50; 
Roosters,  $5.50037.00  per  dozen  ;  Spring 
Chickens,  $4.00034.50  ;  Ducks,  tame,  $7.0003 
$8.00  per  doz.;  Geese, $r_'(«  15  ^  dozen. 

DAlliY  PRODUCTS— Fresh  California  But- 
ter, common  to  good  in  rolls,  is  steady 
at  30o»45c,  per  lb.  Inferior  and  ordinary  roll 
is  pleutilul,  but  dull  at  300335c;  choice  4<>(* 
45c  New  firkin  is  quotable  at  '2u(a(30c.  ; 
pickled,  32%(&35c.;  Eastern  firkin  18(u27%c\ 

CntKSK-New  California,  Il03l3%c;  Juistern 
at  140317c  %i  ft). 

Ecus — Canlornia  fresh,  are  dull  at  42%@ 
47%c;  Oregon,  37%(aj40c;  Eastern,  27%(a> 
32%c  per  doz. 

.LARD — California  12@13.  Eastern  in  cases 
1303l3%c;  do  in  tea.  Il%03l2c;  in  kegs,  12(a< 
I2%c.  per  lb. 

liiDFS — Sales  for  the   week  emprise  1,655 
Cal.  dry  at  1703l7%c,  and  1,560  salted  at  8039. 
FRUIT  MARKET. 

Plums.  Choice..!  50    (gi2  00 


Apples.  ^  lb.... 

<  ears,  fl  lb 

Peaches,*  lb.. 
AprlcoU]  f*  lb.. 
Plums,?*  ft.... 


DRIED  FRIIT 
.  7  (g)  8  iPitted.do  fl  lb.. 
R  ®  9  Raisin-,  fl  ft.... 
8  @  9  KlHck  Figs,  fl  ft. 
—  —  ,  White,  du  ... 
5    @  7 


IS  ®20 

5  (0,15 

6  (S8 
15  fail 


Tah'i  Oranges.M    30  («,    M 

Liuies,  ft  to ID  [u/17  50 

Au'lnLenious.M    —  iu,     6 

Sicily  Uo.,  bx. ...     14  (u)    16 

bananas,  ft  bticti2  50  (<$3  Ou 

Pineapple,,,'?  dz.b  1.0  lufi  I'O 

.ipl ill  s,h.al  g.ltx.l  00  (u,l  50 

Apples,!  uukg,  b     50  (a)     74 

i  cum, Burn  l.bx.l  75  (u.2  25 

Pears,   ttwatla..     15  i»i  50 

Pears,  Cooking.,    50  (at    75 

PeucIies,Cholce..l  24  <e>1  00 

i  eueliea,  Comin.     75  (<fcl  0U 

Apricots,  %5  ft...      6  (at      7 

Nectarines.  bx..l  00  (ait  25 
German  Prunes,     5 

Hunyar  nFrunes,      5  (u>      8 

vuinces.  bx 75  (gyl  00 

Pomegranates. dz  lg}    75 


Pluii.s.Coutuion. 

1'igs 

.  ran  Apples,  lb.. 
gtraw  b'r*s,  ft.  .. 
blackberries  lb... 
.va-pbeirieh,  lb. . 
.aniuleujiea.  Uz 
.\  atemilua.iOe.' 
.rapes.  Mis  ion. 

C.  a&scla* 2?»(u) 

Blk  Malvoi-ie.      3    (o> 

KoBe  ot  Peru.. 

Ii  k  Hamburg. 

Black  Prince   . 

Muscat  of  Al'r 

t  lame  Tokay  .. 

Black  Morocoo 

Wine  Grapes.. 


—  lyi    — 

3  i...        Ii 

2  yi    a 

«  131    1U 

—  (»    — 

—  (at  — 

25  toy    50 

00  (a.  10  00 

i 


3  <a> 

3  it, 

3  <4 

3  (a, 

5  (S 


VAm    IX 


Vr-iiF.TARLFS. 

Cabbage,  ».  ft !<,<%    >»  Cucumbers "$  b"x....i SO®  75 

ilarllc.ttft 4    nit  i'~  SummerMfli.))  box  75  @    — 

Rhubarb)!  ft —  loi—     .Tomatoes  river  ~&  bx.  .'idra    00 

Ureen  Peas 2'iffti  3     T-inain.  a.  La*    V  Us. 

SweeiPcaa —    —    [Sirlmi  Beans.ftft  ... 

Green  Corn  »  doz ..  18     @15     Lima  Beans 

U   rrow.at   ESquaah  Egg  Plant I  ®  i'i 

perton —  @    — IPcppeis 

Okia 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULT URAL  IMPLEMENTS— Stocks 
are  in  good  supply  and  prices  unchanged. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING— Wheat  sacks  are 
scarce;  none  in  first  hands  and  few  in  second. 
There  are,  however,  plenty  ou  the  to  tlis  port. 
Prices  are  as  follows:  English  Standard  Wheat 
bagslare  held  at  20@20%c.  for  hand  sewed, 
and  18c  for  machine  sewed;  Flour  sacks  !»(?< 
:i:i4c  for  qrs.  and  13%@14%e.  for  hlfs. 
Standard  Gunnies  are  jobbing  at  18 
Wool  70@75c  Barley  sacks  10%;  Hessians, 
40-ineh  goods,  12%(®13%c.  per  yard. 

BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
The  demand  for  lumber  in  the  interior  is  good 
and  the  export  trade  is  li^ht  owing  to  scarcity  of 
tonnage  and  high  freights.  Dealers  pay  for 
cargoes  of  Oregon  as  follows:  Rough  $16@18; 
do.  surfaced  at  $28(V/:!0;  Spruce  $170318. 
Wholesale  rates  for  various  descriptions  are 
as  follows:  Laths  at  $3.50;  Sugar  Pine  $35 
@40;  Cedar  $3."( 

Following  are  ilie  cargo  prices  established  by 
the  Redwood  Lumber  Dealers'  Association: 

Rough,  f)I $20  00 

Rough  retUBe,  ~H  M 16  00 

Rough  clear,  $  M \i-  .'.i  i 

Rough  clear  refuse,  VI  M 22  60 

Rustic,  V  M 35  00 

Rustic  refuge,  v  M 24  ixi 

Surfaced ,  V  M .:_'  HI 

Surfaced  refuse,  V  M 2ii  .">n 

Flooring.  V  if 30  00 

Flooring  relll-e,  V  H 20  00 

Beaded  flooring,  V  M 89  B0 

Beaded  flooring  refuse,  ft  M 22011 

Halt-inch  Siding,  t*  M 32  SO 

llalf-iiuh  Siding  r.  fuse,  ti  M 16  00 

Half-inch  Surlaied.  V  JI 88  t"1 

Half-inch  Burfaoed  refuse.  VI  M lg  00 

Uali-inch  Battens,  V  M 22  611 

Pickets,  rough,  ft  11 n  (in 

Pickets,  rough,  pointed,  t>  M 16  00 

Pickets,  fancy,  pointed,  V  M 2:.  mi 

Shingles,  $1  M 3  00 

The  new  scale  of  retail  prices  adopted  by  the 
Lumber  Dealers'  Exchange  is  as  follows: 

Puget  Sound  Pine — 

Rough,  %)  M 

Flooring  and  Stepping,  fl  M 37  50 

r looting,  narrow 40  00 

Flooring,  second  quality,  fl  M 30  00 

Laths,  fl  M 3  50 

Furring,   t*  lineal  foot lo 

Keihvood — 

Rough,  fl  H Q5  00 

Rough  n  fuse,  ft   M SO  00 

Rough  Pickets,  ft  M 18  00 

Rough  Pickets,  pointed,  fl  JI 20  00 

Fancy  Pickets,  fl  SI 30  co 

Siding,  fl  SI .7  10 

Tongued  and  Grooved,  surfaced,  ft  M 40  00 

Do  do  refuse  fl  . VI ) 

Half-inch  surfaced,  fit 40  00 

Rustic  i<  SI 42  60 

liaitins  >t  lineal  foot lc 

Shiugles  ft  SI 3  60 

Sugar  Pint  is  jobbing  at  $."i0(<j,GO  for  clear  and  $35@45  f or 

second  quaUiy. 

COFFEE—  Costa  Rica  20%c;  Guatemala  18c. 
Javi  23c;  Manilla,  18%;  Rio  10%@20; 
Ground  Coffee  in  cases  30c;  Chiccory,  12%. 

SPICES— Allspice  li(a  15c.  Cloves  100»,l7c 
Cassia 35(«".30c  Nutmegs  $1. 00^  $1.10.  Whole 
Pepper  20c  GroundSpices — Allspice  $1.00^ 
doz.;  Cassia  $1.50;  Cloves  $1.12%;  Mustard 
$1.50;  Ginger  and  Pepper,  each  f  l.OOfft  1.12  jj 
doz.;  Mace  $1.50  "©  lb.;  Ginger  15c  ^  lb. 

FISH — We  quote  Pacific  Dry  Cod  in  bun- 
dles at  5%c@0%,  Salmon  inbbls.  $5.00@6.00, 
hf  do,  $3.o00>4.i»0;  Case  Salmon,  $3.IK)  for  2%- 
ft).  cans,  $2.50  for  2-ft>.  cans,  and  92.00  for  1- 
Ib.cans;  Pickled  Cod,$4.50  in  hf  bbls  and  $8  in 
bbls;  Puget  Sound  Smoked  Herring,  600^85c 
per  box;  Mackerel,  No.  1  hf  bbls,  | 
extra,  $!).0U@10.00;  in  kits  No.  1  |l.60 
do   No.   2,$1.50@  1.02%. 

NAILS— Quotable  at  $0.00@9.00  for  assorted 
sizes. 

PAPEPi — California  Straw  Wrapping,  sells  at 
$1.4(i,    Eastern   $1.5i.K.n  1.75  ty  ream.     Manilla 
L3%  for   Callforaia  made,   and   15c.  for 
Eastern  made. 

PAINTS— Standard  White  Lead  10@12%c; 
Whitening,  2%c;  Chalk  2%c;  Paris  White  3c; 
Ochre,  3%c;  Venetian  Red,  3c;  Red  lead, 
ll%c;  Litharge,  lie  '0  ft). 

RICE— Sales  of  China  No.  1  at6%@G;\,c  and 
No.  2atG@0%c  ^  lb;  Biam,quotable  at  5?i0f> 
G%c  in    mats;  Hawaiian,  lUo»,10%c  per  ft). 

SOAP  —  The  prices  for  local  brands  are  5@ 
10o,  and  Castile,  12<a,12%c  "#  ft.. 

SUGAR — We  quote  Cal.  Cube  at  13%c;   Cir- 
cle   A    Crushed,  13a,    and  Granulated   12%c; 
LioldenC.  llc;Extra(tolcleuC.  11  %c; Hawaiian 
jo.  as  extremes  '$  tt>. 

SYRUP — Prices  may  be  given  as  follows: 
47  %c  in  bbls,  50c  inhf  bbls,  and  55c  in  kegs. 

SALT — California  Bay  sells  at  $50J$14; 
Carmen  Island,  in  bulk,  S140>15;  Fine  Liver- 
pool, $23.50  $*  ton  ;  coarse,  $l60j>19- 

TEA — We  quote  as  follows  for  bulk  descrip- 
tions: Amoys  —  Common  to  fair,  'H\ai 
45c;  superior  to  fine,  55@G5c.;  extra 
line,  7503«5c  Foochows — Common  to  fair, 
.:  superior  to  fine,  50@6Uc.;  extra  fine, 
75c  Souchong  and  Congou — Common  to  fair, 
35@45c;  superior  to  fine,  60@60o.:  extra  fine, 
75e.  Japans — Common  to  fair,  30@35c;  su- 
perior to  tine,  40@45c ;  extra  tine  to  finest,  55 
(aj75c  %i  ft). 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 


Butter.  Cal  fr.  lb    50    @ 

do  Oregon,  lb. 
Honey,  V  lb  — 
(Jheene,  fl  fb... 
Eggs,  jierdox.. 
I.nr.l,  f-  lb 


Tm.nsDiT  Nook,  Sept.  19,  1872. 
SIIRCK1.I.ANEOU8. 


SiiKnr,  cr.,  7'j  Bi.l  00    % 


9 

%    a 
la   25 

<9    bi 
20 


Itruwn   do.ft  lb 

Beet,  do 

Sucar.  Slap.  fb. 
PI  ulna,  dried,  lb. 
Peaohea.  dried,  • 
Wool  Sacks,  new 

Second-hnddo    82  -(^ 
V»'heat-»k3,  ttiX    1 :, '-,  % 


H 

20  a 


52)slFlour»k8,  qr 9<4@  10U' 

do  Hlf U    ^  liS 

Potato  I. 'y  Bam.  20     <&  21 

SecoiHl-limi  do  12    <&  16 

Deer  Skins,  f"  lb.  IS    @  22 

Sheep  ska,  wl  on  .10    <a  75 

Sheep  Kkn,  plain.  12!4f*  Vi 


n 


in  l1.".  Gnat >kin8. each 
Dry  Cal.  Hides. 
Salted  do... 
Dry  Mex.  Hidea 
Salted  do... 
eonh*h.  dry,  fb. 
Live  Oak  W  ood. 


V<    9 

u  ii 

-    (9 

nam 

iT8 


40 
ID 

ta 


Tallow 6Ha 


r.,  in  i-i 


12S 


Flour,  ex. ^  bbl..6  IK)  (.s  21 

Supertine,  do  .*>  00  (& 

Corn  Meal.  100  tb.3  00  ®3  40 

Wheat,  f.  100  tbn.i  40  %i  HO 

OaU,  V  1(10  Bi»...l  60  @1  "■ 


PRODUCE.  ETC. 


Barley,  cwt 1  .»    ®1  M 

Beans,  cwt 4  00    04  00 

Dry  Lima  Beans  f,  lb  R 

Hay,   $  ton  .   ..17  00  (£24  00 
Putatoes^'ctl  ..I  No 


FKL1TS.    VEGETABLES.    ETC. 


Apricots,  lb —    (a, 

l'uie  Apples,  t...    —  — 

Bananas,  %ld0s>-    74   ua    — 

Cunteleupa •..», 

melone...    -ri 

ilnnts,  lb. 
e'ranliernes,  %t  g 
Stfmwbemea,  lb        i  (la    14 
Raapberriea.  I 
t^ranberries,  O.li  t„l 
Gooseberries*  —         — 

■*.  ^  lb...     —   @   — 
Oranges, %  do/..      .VI    (ui      74 
Lemons,  p  doz  .  1  00    ^  1  mi 
Limes,  per  100... 2  40    (oi 
I'iks   iresh,  %t  lb.    10    (u, 
Asiiaraitus,  wh.'    40    ' 
Artichokes,  doz.    40 
lirunsel's  sprta,  *      3 
Beets,  V  do*,.... 
Potatoes.Nen?>Ib    2 
Potatoes.'sweet,*     4 
Broccoli,  ft  doz..l  40    (u.2  00 
(  auhtlower.  f  .,         i 
Cabbage.*!  doz..  1  Ml 
Carrots,  si  <k>z. . .     15    |ui    24 

POULTRY.   GAME.  FISH.  MEATS.  ETC. 


"f  doz....  75  @1  00 
I 'iu-umlierB,+....  —  (o>  16 
tomatoes,  V  lb..      4  6 

Cress,  »*  doz  bun    20    @    24 
Dried  Herbs,  b'h    24    3    ■ 

Garlics 

Green  Peas,  %l  lb 
Green  I  Ion,  ill,/.. 

Lettuce,  ~?  dor... 
Munlirniims.y  ft 
Hor-eradisli. fi  lb 
Okra.  dried.  £  lb 
Pumpkin*.  V  lb.  ; 
Parsnips,  t  bneba    20 

Parsley 

Pickles,  ¥  gal... 
Rbuliurb,  %*»>•■ 
Kadibhes,  t  buns 
Summer   Si|uasll 

Marrowfat,  do. 

Hubbard,  do. . 
Dry  Lima,  sbl... 
Spillage,  ft  bakt.    2u    (u, 
Salsify,  V  bunch    12    Hi 
Turnips,  ft  doz. .  Q 


Chickens,  apiece    74  (gil  Oil 

Turkeys,    ft  tb..       2i  l/lt    30 
Ducks,  wild,  "ft  p    H 

.  do 1  (HI  (al  24 

Teal,  *  doz....    « 

Geese,  wild,  pairl  to  (gi 

Tame,  ft  pair.. 3  IKi  (u.l  flfl 

Hena,  each 75  (al  24 

Bnipe.  ft  doz....  (& 

Kn^'lish.do (gl 

Ouails,  ft  dor.  ...2  50  w 

"Uceous.  (lorn.  do3  "t  M.3  40 

Wild,  do 2  00  (ol 

Hares,    each     ...     Ji 

ltabbits,   tame*.     24  ua    75 
'  '  il/.l    i 

IS  m,    20 

8  a  it 

14  10    - 
10  IS    15 

15  is 

u  ■■   n 

9    20 

12  (gl     15 

12  (4     20 

74  ia 

(Ml 


Wild,  do, 
Beef,  tend,  %1  lb 

Corned,  |t  lb.. 

Smoked,  ft  lb  . 
Pork,  rib,  etc..  lb 

Chops,  do,  ft  lb 
Veal,  fl  Bi 

Outlet,  do 

Mutton    chops,* 

Lee,  f.  lb 

Lamb,  ft  B> 

Tongues,  beef,  ea 
Tongues,  pig.  ea 
Baoon,  cal..*  ft 

Oregon,  do 
Hams,  Cal,  ft  ft.     16    % 
Hams,  Cross'  so    —    (a>    24 


12' 


@  22'5 
<»)  2KH 
3    H 


(fl)      8 


Dtheld 

M'hittai 

Johnson's  Or.. 
I-  lounder.  f*  ft.. 
Salmon,  fit  lb 6 

Smoked,  new,*      6 

Pickled,  it  ft..      6    m 
Rock  Cod.  ft  ft  •  ■      8    |o>    10 

Perch.  H  water. ft  8      (g»     10 

I  reafa  water, lb  —    (<a    10 

Lake  Big.  Trout*  —    u    24 
Smelts,. a  i  ge  ft  ft      8    (a,     VlH 

Small  do s    ii    HI 

Silver  Smelts...  14    (gl 

Soles,  ft  tb 25    tgl 

Herring,  fresh..  tea 

Sin  k.i.  j ,-er  1110  —     Ml  00 

Tomcod,  ft  lb....  25    la    90 

Terrapin,  "ft  doz.3  50    %\  00 
Mackerel,  p'k.ea 

Eresli.  do   

Sea  Bass,  ft  lb... 

Halibut. — 

MurKeun,  fl  ft..  4 

Oysters,  »  100.. .1  00 

Chesp.  ft  doz..l  40 

Turbot 30 

Crabs  ft  doz....l  uo 
Shi  " 


Soft  Shell. 
Shrimps  . 
Praw  ns. . 


8    @    10' 

121*1,    - 

—     ««    50 

4    0      5 

«1  24 

«2  00 

(*    3.5 

(a 

(a    M 


W    40 


Sardines 8    ®    — 


*  Per  lb.    t  Per  dozen.    1  Per  gallon. 

San  Francisco  Metal  Market 

raicies  for  ixvoicm*. 

fobbing  pricM  rule  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
following  quotation*. 

Thiusiiat,  Sept.  19,  1872. 

Irdx  — 

Scutch   Pig  Iron,  T*  ton $60  00    @  65  (10 

White  Pig,  ft  ton 40  00    (SI  44  00 

P.ehned  Bar.  bad  assortment,  ft  ft —  04Sv9  —    4 

Kenned  Bar,  good  assortment,  ft  ft —04    ifll  —    4tj 

Boiler,  No.  1  to  4  —  04»4(a>  —  06 

Plate.  No.  4  to  8 —  O6.V0  —  07 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  12 —  OT'jigl 

Sheet,  No.  14  to  20 —  07',^, 

No.  24  to  21 —  08    :q) 

Horse  Shoes 8  00    (at 

Nail  Rod 10 

Norway  Iron 8 

Rolled  Iron 4 

Ot  iter  Irons  for  Blacksmiths,  Miners,  etc.        b'i'g        ta 

COl'1'F.R.— 

Sheathing,*  ft —  40  %  —  44 

Sheathing.  Yellow     •• —  H  0  —  10 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow —  12  lg)  —  12t< 

Coinpositum  Naila — 28  —30 

Composition  Bolts —  28  —  30 

Tin  Pi.ati:*.— 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IX  fl  box 17  40    @ 

Plates,  1  (    Charcoal   14  .50 

Rooting  Plates 14  40  16  — 

BiincaTin,  Slabs,  ft  lb —  40  —  55 

«Ti:EL.-English  Cast,  »  ft —19  —20 

Drill 19  20 

FlatBar 1H  U 

Plough  PoinU 2  75  4  00 

Russia  (for  mould  boards) 12'i  14 

OUICKSILVEH.— ft  ft —  84  ---,. 

IlEAD.-Pig,  ft  ft --044<      —  06 

—  10 

Pipe —    9  -10 

Bar 06-i 

ZlNC.-Sheets.  *  ft —  II  —  II If 

Bokax—  Refined —  27  -  20 

Borax,  crude —    4 

Leather  Market  Report 

[Corrected  weekly  by  Dolliver  k  Bro.,  No.  109  Port  lit. J 
San  Francisco,  Thursday,  Sept.  19  1872. 
Sole  Leather.— The  Eastern  market  is  higher,  and  some 
tanners  have  advanced    their  prices  here.     We  quote  as 
b  low : 


City  Tanned  Leather,  V  ft. 

Santa  <  ru?.  Leather,  $t  ft.. 


»*•» 

26»»2» 

All  California  skins  are 


On  Thcrsday  the  Rural  goes  to  press  (e\  ccpt  the  mar- 
ket page),  i  oiuniunications  should  be  sent  in  a  week  or 
more  in  advance.  

We  will  chanoe  the  address  of  any  subscriber  who 
requests  it,  *»f  if  the  present  addreet  it  Hated. 


Country  Leather,  \  ft. 

Stuck  ton  Leai  her,  ft  tb 

I  r    ich   skina  continue  firm 
sc  ii  ce  and  bring  futl  prices. 

.luil.il.skil.,  per  do/.  260  00@ 

Jodot,  11  to  19  Kit.,  per  doz m  00131  84  W 

Jodot,  second  choice.  11  to  14  Kil.  fl  doz. 46  otXgl  74  00 

Lemoine,  lb  to  Is  Kil  ,fl  doz  74  ooigt  77  40 

Levin,  12  and  13  Kil    per  doz 08  onm  70  ou 

Cornelhan,  16  to  19  Kil..  per  doz 63  nova  Sb  10 

Corlicllian,  12  to  14  Kil.,  per  doz .56  00;o>  60  00 

Ogerau  Calf,  »  doz 44  Otttg) 

Simon.  In  Kil..}«  doz  60  00 

Simon,  20  Kil.  W  doz 6.5(10 

Simon.  24  Kil.  ft  do/. 72  00 

Robert  Calf,  7  and  8  Kil 34  0U(«)  40  00 

1  rencli  Kipa,  'ft  ft 1  i0«)     120 

Calilornia  Kip,  f  doz  60  00  to 80  00 

trench  Sheep,  all  colors,  ft  doz 14  00 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs,  ft  ft   115®    125 

Sheep  Roans  for  Topping,  all  eolors,   fldoz...    g  iki.u  13  110 

Sheep  Roans  for  Lininm. %t  doz 4  b\)<a  10  40 

California  Russott  Sheep  Lininm  1   eVa    4  40 

Best  Jodot  Ca  f  Boot  Legs,  ft  pair 4  24 

Good  I  r.nch  Calf  Boot  Logs,  ft  pair 4  **§)    4  02 

French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  ft  pair 4  00 

Harness  Leather,  ft  ft 3t*o)    KH 

Fair  Bridle  Leather. 'ft  do» 48  001*72  00 

SkirtniK  Leather,  ft  ft 14 

Well  Leather,  ft  doz 20  00(91  40  00 

Buff  Leather,  ft  foot I8.4I        21 

Wax  Side  leather.  »  foot '*«»       22 


PUMPS    AN0    STOVES. 

A  large  assortment   of   FORCE  nml   LIFT   PI  MPS: 
11N0,  DEEP  WELL  PCMPS.  lit  BHEK  HOsE,  Etc. 
No.  610  Market  street,  near  First,  San  Francisco. 
lJv4-*m  JAMES  JOHNSTON 


September  21,  1872. J 


IP* 


"  I  Enjoy  It  Very  Much." 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  Sept  6,  1872.— Messrs.  Dewey  k  Co.: 
Please  find  inclosed  one  dollur  and  twenty-five  cents; 
and  as  my  subscription  to  tlie  Ruhal  Pbess  expires 
September  12th,  send  it  for  three  months  more  from 
that  date,  as  I  enjoy  it  very  much.     Yours,  respectfully, 

Thos.  B.  Pebkins. 

Thbough  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  the  cel- 
ebrated SILVER-TIPPED  Boots  and  Shoes  are  sold  by 
the  million,  for  parents  know  they  last  twice  as  long  as 
without  Tips.    Try  them.    For  sale  by  all  dealers.    * 


An  eaBy  Boot  or  Shoe  is  a  joy  forever.  All  who  wear 
those  made  with  the  CABLE  SCREW  WIRE  know  it. 
Light,  tight,  will  not  rip— try  them. 

All  bear  the  Patent  Stamp.  * 

Trees,  Bulbs,  Hedge  Plants,  Seeds,  Fruit 
and  Flower  Plates,  i  Catalogues,  20c.  F.  E.  PHOENIX, 
Blonniinaton  Nursery,  111.  2v4-17t 


¥=5*7   BRYANT  &  STRATTON  j""™ 

jJUSINEss  coiLEG 

'SANfRANCISCJl 


^iVmW 


IS  THE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  OF  THE 
Pacific.  It  educates  thoroughly  for  business.  Its  course 
of  instruction  is  valuable  to  persons  of  both  sexes  and 
of  any  age.  Academic  Depaitment  for  those  not  pre- 
pared for  business  course.  Open  day  and  evening 
throughout  the  year.  Students  can  commence  at  any 
time.  Full  particulars  may  be  had  at  the  College 
Office,  24  Post  street,  or  by  sending  for  He°aij>'8  Col- 
lege Journal. 

Address  E.  P.  HEALD, 

President  Business  College,  San  Francisco. 

12v25-3m 

Teacher's   and   Chorister's   List 


NEWEST   AND    BEST    MUSIC    BOOKS! 

The   Standard! 

Its  success  cannot  be  questioned.  In  beauty  and  va- 
riety of  music  unsurpassed.  It  should  be  a  familiar 
friend  in  every  Choir,  Convention,  and  Singing  Class. 
Price,  $1.50;  $13.50  per  dozen. 

SPAKKXING    RUBIES! 

Let  all  the  Sabbath  Schools  try  it.  Its  Sparkling 
Oems  of  Songs  will  be  appreciated  by  every  child. 
Price,  35  cents. 

HOUR    OF    SINGING! 

For  High  Schools.  Full  of  the  best  music,  arranged 
in  2,  3  or  i  parts.    Widely  ubed.    Piice,  $1.00. 

Just  Published, 

Gems    of     8trauss ! 

225  large  pages,  full  of  the  best  Strauss  Music. 
Price,  $2.50. 

PILGRIM'S    HARP. 

A  perfect  ifultum  in  Parvo.  Very  large  number  of  the 
best  times  for  Social  Religious  Meetings.    Price,  GO  cts. 

The  above  books  sent,  post-paid,  for  the  retail  price, 
with  the  exception  of  The  Standabd,  specimen  copies 
of  which  will  be  mailed  (post-paid)  for  the  present, 
for  $1.25. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


The  Simple  Mailing  Machine. 

Its  features  are  : 

Simplicity  of  Construction. 

Durability. 

Ease  of  Operation. 

Requires  no  expensive  outlay. 

Adapted  to  all  styles  of  lables. 

Puts  them  on  securely. 

It  enables  use  of  old  papers  for  wrappers. 

And  soon  saves  the  cost  of  printiug  lables. 

It  systeuiizes  the  work  of  mailing. 

It  is  the  cheapest  machine. 

May  be  paid  for  in  part  by  advertising. 

Address,  for  terms  and  description, 

ADVOCATE  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Jackson,  Tenn. 
One  of  the  above  machines  can  be  seen  at  the  office  of 
the  Pbess. llv4tf 

From  Ay^^P. 
3  to  30 

Horse 
Power. 


"  THE  HOADLEY"  is  the  Perfection  of  the  Portable 
Engine.  For  sale,  with  or  without  wheels,  at  Ma- 
chinery Depot  of  TREAD  WELL  &  CO.,  Market,  head  of 
Front  street,  San  Francisco.  14v24  eowbp 


GOOD     CABLE     SCREW     WIRE 

Boots    and    Shoes 


ARE    SELLING    FROM    MAINE    TO    CALIFORNIA. 


STALLIONS. 


Two  Fine  Three-Year  Old  Stallions  for  Sale. 

Call  on  or  address  D.  L.  SMITH,  at  17  New  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco,  llvltf 

40  Thoroughbred  Angora  Goats  for  Sale  I 
Imported  by  a  native  of  Angara,  direct  from  Asia  Minor. 
For  specimens  see  the  flock  of  Thomas  &  Shirlund, 
Sacraui.  nto,  Cal.  Address  A.  ECTYCHIDES,  Spout 
Spring,  Appomattox  County,  Va.  10v4-ly 


<\tart  a  KllirCOru  HoW  TO-  August  num- 
Oldl  I  d  nUlbCly  ber.  Price,  25  cents.  Price 
List  of  Trees,  Plants,  Seedlings,  Root  Grafts,  etc.,  free. 
Heikes  NUB6EBIE8,  Dayton,  O.     [Established  1822. J 


KNOWLES'   PATENT  STEAM  PUMP. 

Extract     from     Official     Report    of    Mecha,nlcs'    Institute     IT  air     of     San 

Francisco,      1871. 

"  In  the  foregoing  trials  it  appears  that  the  most  efficient  Pump  on  exhibition  is  the  KNOWLES.  The  work- 
manship on  this  Pump  is  also  very  good.  v\e  would  therefore  recommend  that  this  Pump  receive  a  Silver  Medal. 
(Diploma  awarded) .    Signed  by  the  Committee  : 


vll3-awbp 


G.  W.  DICKIE, 
CHAS.  R.  STEIGER, 


W.  EPPELSHEIMER, 


H.  B.  ANGELL, 
MELVILLE  ATWOOD. 


It  has  no  Cranks  or  Fly-Wheel,  and  has  no  dead  points  where  it  will  stop,  consequently  it 
is  always  ready  to  start  without  using  a  starting-bar,  and  does  not  require  hand-work  to  get  it 
past  the  center.  Will  always  start  when  the  steam  cylinder  is  tilled  with  cold  water  of  con- 
densation. 

The  trial  of  Steam  Pumps  at  the  Eighth  Industrial  Fair  in  San  Francisco,  by  a  Committee 
of  Five  of  the  most  thoroughly  practical  mechanics  on  this  coast,  showed  the  KnowleB  Pump 
to  lose  but  11%  per  ctnt.,  while  others  lost  as  high  as  40  per  cent.,  showing  great  difference  in 
economy. 


WE    BUILD    AND    HAVE    CONSTANTLY    ON    HAND 

THE   LARGEST  STOCK   OF    PUMPS   IN   THE  WORLD, 

And  for  Every  Conceivable  Purpose. 

A.    L.    FISH,    Agent. 

No   0  First  Street,   San  Francisco,   Cal. 

P.  S. — All  kinds  of  new  and  second-hand  Machines  on  hand.  3v24-eow-bp 


THE     TRUTH! 

A.  L.  FISH,  Agent  Kiwwles'  Steam  Pump — Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  inquiries, 
we  state  that  the  highest  award  for  Steam  Pumps  at  the  Eighth  or  last  Mechanics' 
Fair  in  San  Francisco,  was  a  First  Premium  and  Diploma,  awarded  to  the  Knowles' 
Patent  Steam  Pump,  as  published  in  the  Official  List  September  23d,  1871. 

A.  S.  HALLIDIE,  President  Board  of  Managers. 

W.  H.  Williams,  Sec'y  Board  of  Managers  Eighth  Industrial  Exhibition,  M.  I. 


BLAKE'S    PATENT    STEAM    PUMP. 

Salem,  Oregon,  Januiry  16th,  1872. 

Msssits.  TREADWELL  &  CO.,  San  Francisco — Gentlemen:  In  answer  to  your  query  regarding  the  working 
of  the  large  Blake  Steam  Pump  (20 — 12—241 ,  our  company  purchased  of  you,  we  would  say  in  all  sincerity  that 
the  Pump  has  exceeded  our  expectations.  It  has  been  in  use  since  the  27th  of  September,  1871,  and  has  thus  far 
yiven  the  most  peifect  satisfaction.  It  does  its  work  with  ease,  does  not  get  out  ot  order,  and  requires  but  little 
or  no  attention  to  run  it.  It  is  simple,  durable,  and  perfect  in  its  construction.  We  have  found  it  entirely  satis- 
factory, and  just  the  Pump  in  every  respect  needed  for  our  work. 

Yours,  respectfully,  W.  F.  BOOTHY,  Pres't  Salem  Water  Works. 

All  sizes,  for  Mining,  Tank  and  other  purposes,  for  sale  at  TREADWELL  &  CO.'S  Machinery  Depot.  San 
Francisco,  where  may  be  seen  the  largest  stock  of  Mining',  Mechanical  and  Mill,  and  Agricultural  Ma- 
chinery,  Portable  and  Holding  Engines,  Steam  Pumps,  Hardware,  etc.,  to  be  found  in  the  couutry.     8v25oow-bp 


THE     PEOPLE'S     PUMP. 


IEfi 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  PUMP  FOR 


Farmers,    Stockmen     and 
Stable  Keepers, 


NON-FREEZING    FORCE    PUMP, 

Working  in  Wells  from 

O    to    lOO    feet    deep. 

Suitable  for  either  Hand  or  Power  use. 


Kate   in  Price,   from  $12  up. 
Send  for  Circular. 


Depot  for  Pacific  Coast, 

C0NR0Y,   O'CONNOR  &  CO., 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  has  the  largest  circu. 
tion  of  any  weekly  journal  published  we6t  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  independent  of  a  daily  i6Bue.  Its 
readers  are  prominent  among  the  most  intelligent,  in- 
dustrious and  thrifty  classes  throughout  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

ALSO, 

Grass  and  Clover  Seeds. 

ALE  ALFA. 

Trees,   Plants,    Roots,    Etc., 

For  Sale  at  Wholesale  or  Retail  by 

GEO.    IF.    SILVESTER, 

No.  317  Washingrton  Street, 

l&~  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

GUANO. 

100  Barrels  Guano  for  Sale, 


In  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 


6v2-ly-16p 


GEO.  F.  SILVESTER. 


GLE1?  FLORA 

Stock  Breeding  Association. 

Successors  to  O.  O.  <fc  R.   H.  Parks,  Waukepan,  111.    Or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

SHORT-HORNED     CATTLE 

Thoroughbred  and  Trotting  Horses,  Cotswold 

Sheep,    Improved    Berkshires,    and 

Pure-Bred  Poultry  in  Great 

Varieties 

Stock  of  all  kinds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for 
Catalogue  giving  full  description.    Address 

C.  C.  PARKS,  Pres't., 
13v3-tf  WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

NT.    GILMORE, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Angora    or    Cashmere 
GOATS 

—  OF  — 

PURE    BLOOD 

—  AND  — 

ALL     GRADES. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Location,  fou 
miles  from  Railroad  Station,  connecting  with  all  part 
of  the  State.    For  particulars  address 


6v3-tf 


N.  GILMORE 
El  Dorado,  El  Dorado  county, 


CROCKERY, 


CHINA  AND  GLASSWARE, 


Coal  Oil  Lamps, 


Silver-Plated 

Ware, 


Table   Cutlery, 
Etc., 


For  Sale  at  Lowest  Market  Rates, 

-BY- 

HAYNES    &    LAWTON, 

Market  Street, Under  Grand  Hotel, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


12vl-liun3ml6p 


[September  21,  1872. 


H    &    L    AXLE    GREASE. 


The  attention  of  Teamsters,  Contractors  anil  others, 
is  called  to  the  very  superior  AXLE  GREASE  manufac- 
tured by 

HUCKS    &    LAMBERT. 

The  experience  of  over  twenty  yeabs,  specially  de- 
voted to  the  preparation  of  this  article,  has  enabled  the 
proprietors  to  effect  a  combination  of  lubricants  calcu- 
lated to  reduce  the  friction  on  axles,  and  thus 

Relieve  the  Draft  of  the  Team, 

Far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  who  have  but  recently 
gone  into  the  business;  and  as  the  H  &  L  AXLE 
GREASE  can  be  obtained  by  consumers  at  as 

LOW    A    KATE 

As  any  of  the  Inferior  compounds  now  being  forced 
upon  the  market  by  unprincipled  imitators,  who  deceive 
and  defraud  the  consumer. 

HTJCK3  &  LAMBE.RT 
Invite  all  who  desire  a  First-class  and  Entirely  Reliable 
Article,  and  which  for  Over  18  Years  in  this  country  has 
given  such  general  satisfaction,  to  ask  for  the  H  4: 
L  AXLE  GREASE.  See  that  the  trade  mark  H  &  L, 
is  on  the  red  cover  of  the  package,  and  take  no  other. 
3v24-eowr 


SAVE    $40!     WHY   PAY   $80? 


TELE    IMPROVED 

Home    Shuttle   Sewing    Machine. 

PRICE    $40. 

This  has  no  superior  as  a  Family  Machine.  It  uses  a 
Shuttle  and  Straight  Needle  and  two  threads.  It  makes 
the  Lock  Stitch  (alike  on  both  sides).  It  is  simple, 
easy  to  understand,  and  light  to  run.  Send  for  a  Circu- 
lar.    Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

E.  W.  HAINES,   General  Agent, 

17    New  Montgomery  street,    Grand    Hotel    Building, 

Sam  Francisco. 

WARNER  &  SILSBY 

Manufacture  all  sizes  of 

Bed  and  Sofa    Springs,  *~^ 

Which  they  offer  to  the  trade  at 
reduced  prices;  also  the  i  ele- 
brated  Obermann  Self- 
Fastening-     Bed     Spring. 

Any  man  can  make  his  own  Spring  Bed  with  them 
by  attaching  them  to  the  slats  of  any  bedstead. 

642  Mission  Street,  above  New  Montgomery,  San 
Francisco.  23v3-6m 


CO-OPERATIVE    MARBLE    WORKS. 

JOHN  DANIEL  &  CO., 
Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Monuments,    Headstones,    Tombs, 

MANTEL    PIECES,     ETC., 

421    Pine     street,    between    Montgomery    and  | 

Kearny,  San  Francisco. 

21v2-ly 

AVERILL'S 

CHEMICAL     PAINT, 

Of  any  desired  Shade  or  Color, 
Mixed  ready  for  application,  and  sold  by  the  gallon. 

It  ts  Cheaper.  Handsomer,  more  Durable  and  Elastic 
than  the  best  of  any  other  Paint. 

Office,  corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets,  San 
Francisco.    Send  for  sample  card  and  price  list. 

lKv23-8m  HELY  k  JEWELL.  Agente. 

TULE    LAND, 

Improved  or  unimproved,  and  in  quantity  and  location 
to  suit  purchasers. 

HOMES    AT    BERKELEY, 

the  future  site  of  the  State  University  of  California. 
Fine  views,  pure  air  and  water,  and  the  be6t  of  school! 
combine  to  make  the  spot  attractive.  Direct  communi- 
cation with  Oaklaud  by  railroad.  For  lots  of  any  de- 
sired size  apply  to 

JAMES  STRATTON  or  C.  H.  DWINELLE, 
No.  3  Stevenson's  Building.  331  Montgomery  St.,  8.  F. 
seH-lm 


SOMETHING    NEW. 


We  have  for  sale  the  Right  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  a 
sew  and  useful  invention  that  is  needed  in  every  family. 
It  is  easily  manufactured  and  requires  but  a  small 
amount  of  capital  to  commence  with.  A  number  of  or- 
ders have  alreaiy  been  taken,  which  will  be  turned  over 
to  any  party  ,vho  may  purchase  the  patent. 

Simples  can  be  seen  at  our  office,  or  descriptive  circu- 
lars will  be  Bent  to  any  address  on  application. 

WI ESTER    &    CO., 
17  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

MOTHERS,    WHY   DO    YOU    XEGLECT  TO 
BIY 


SILVER-TIPPED  SHOES 


For  your  dear  little  children  ?   They  never  wear  through 
at  the  toe. 


GREAT  WESTERN 


*»KS 


P  OtBOX^.PrTTSBURGH.PA. 

Breach-I.oauui;,"  oaot  Ouua,  *«u  to  *juu.  iiouble  Shot 
Guns,  SS  to  $150.  Single  Gum,  t*  to  $20.  Rifles,  $3 
to  $75.  Revolver*.  $6  to  $!5.  Ssxd  Stamp  roa  Psici- 
List.  Army  Guru,  Rtvolvcn,  ifc,  boughtor  traded  for. 
5v25-eow26t 


Important   to    Wool    Growers. 


PURE    BLOODED 

FRENCH    MERINO    RAMS 

FOR    SALE    BY    ROBERT    BLACOW, 
Of  Centerville,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 

These  Rams  are  guaranteed  to  be  pure  blooded  French 
Merino,  and  I  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  them 
from  those  who  desire  to  aee  or  purchase  the  best  and 
purest  of  stock.  lsvii-6m 


THOMAS    &    SHIRLAND, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Cashmere  or  Angora  Goats, 

—OF— 

PURE   BLOOD    AMI    All     GRADES. 

For  Sale  in  Lots  to  Suit  Purchasers. 

Including  a  Choice  Lot  imported  by  A.  EUTYCHIDES, 
native  of    Angora.     For  particulars  apply  to 

S.  P.  THOMAS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

— OR— 

E.  D.  SHIRLAND,  Auburn,  Cal. 
8v4-3m 


LANDRUM    &    RODGERS, 

IMFOBTEB8  AND  DEALF.ItS  IS 

Cotswold  Sheep  and  An 
gora   Goats. 


A  large  lot  of  Angora  Goats  and  Cotswold  Sheep  for 
sale.  Also  100  Southdown  and  Cotswold  graded  Kami, 
and  Angora  graded  Bucks  up  to  31-32. 

All  of  the  above  will  be  8' -Id  on  reasonable  terms  and 
delivered  on  the  cars  at  Watsonville  free  of  charge. 

JUST  ARRIVED! 
Eighty-five  head  of  Choice,  Pure  Breed  Angora  Goats— 
47  Bucks  and  38  Ewes— the  largest  importation  ever 
made  to  this  coast,  mostly  from  the  flock  of  Richard 
Peters,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  A  pamphlet,  with  particular*, 
furnished  to  breeders  on  application. 

Address  LANDRUM  Jt  RODGERS, 

2v4-3m  WatsonvilK  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


TO    SHEEP    BREEDERS! 

And  all  such  as  are  interested  in  raising  FINE  STOCK, 
attention  is  invited  to  the  flock  of  Severance  &  Peet, 
consisting  of 

80   Thoroughbred     Spanish    Merino    Rams, 
and  200  Yearling:  and  two-year  old  Ewes, 

Just  imported  from  Addison  County,  Vermont.  These 
She<p  were  all  selected  from  noted  flocks  by  one  who 
litis  bred  this  variety  of  Sheep  for  fifteen  years,  and  are 
superior  in  lie  combination  of  qualities  that  go  to  make 
up  a  perfect  Sheep.  A  portion  of  this  flock  will  be 
ottered  for  sale  on  reasonable  terms. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY. 

As  this  variety  Is  rapidly  advancing  in  the  East. 

May  be  seeu  and  examined  at  the  CITY  HARDENS, 
corner  of  South  and  Center  streets,  Stockton,  Cal. 

llvltf  SEYERIWE    A    PEET. 


THOS.  BUTTERFIELD  &  SON, 

Breeders  and  Importers  of  the 

Cotswold,  Lincoln,  Leicester, 

Texel  and  South  Down 

ALSO,    THE    ANCORA    COAT. 

Now  offer  for  sale  the  Pure  Bred  and  High  Grades 
We  have  a  good  lot  of  Bucks  of  crosses  between  the 
Ootewold  and  South  Down,  between  the  Lincoln  and 
Leicester,  and  the  Lincoln  and  Merino. 

THOS.  BUTTERFIELD  k  80N, 

3v4-10t  Hollister,  Monterey  County,  Cal. 


FULL    BLOODED    STOCK    FOR    SALE. 


The  undersigned  has  perfected  arrangements  to  re- 
ceive consignments  of  the  Best  Bred  Stock  from  Europe 
and  the  Eastern  States,  consisting  of  Short-horned 
Durham,  Devon  and  Alderncy  Cattle;  Cotswold,  Span- 
ish Merino  and  Silesian  Sheep;  Angora  Goats;  Berk- 
shire and  Basel  Swine.  All  of  which  will  be  sold  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  pedigrees  guaranteed. 

Seventy-five  head  of  the  Stlesian  She.p  have  arrived 
and  arc  for  sale  by 

2Gv3-tf  ROBERT  BECK,  Sacramento. 


WATT    cV.     MCLENNAN, 

WOOL    COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

025  Sansome  Btreet,  corner  Jackson,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Receive     Consignments    of    Wool,    Sheep 
Skins,  Hides,  etc.     Liberal  advances  made  to 
mors.     Keep  on  hand  the  best  quality  of 
Wool  Sacks,  Twines,  and  other  supplies. 
10v3-tin 


For    Sale. 

ALDERNEY    HALF-BREEDS, 

Sired  by  S.  Maillard'slmported  Bulls,  "Emperor  Billy,' 
Etc. 
14  Yearlings. 
9  this  year  Calves. 
Apply  to  FELIX  FABER, 

White  Ranch,  Narcasaio  District, 
Uvi-lin  San  Rafael,  Cal. 


STATE    FAIR    FOR    1872, 


AT    SACRAMENTO, 


COMMENCING 


On  Thursday 


the  19th, 


AND    CLOSING 


On  Friday,  -    ■  the  27th  of  September. 

$40,000 

To  be  Distributed  in  Cash  Premiums ! 


Exhibition  to  be  divided  into  seven  departments,  and 
the  SOCIETY'S  GOLD  MEDAL  awarded  to  the  most 
meritorious  exhibition  in  each  department. 

THE    LARGEST    STOCK    SHOW 
Ever  had  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  SPEED  PROGRAMME 
Ever  offered  in  the  Union. 

The  First  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  California  Wine 
Growers'  Association  to  be  held  at  the  same  time  and 
place. 

A     GRAND    PLOWING     MATCH 
To  come  off  on  the  grounds. 

A  GRAND  REGATTA  ON  THE  RIVER, 
In  which  eight  or  ten  boats  will  participate. 

A  public  sale  of  Thoroughbred  Stock  at  the  Park  each 
day  of  the  Fair. 

The  Central  Pacific  Company's  railroads  and  steamers 
will  carry  all  articles  to  and  from  the  Fair  FREE  OF 
CHARGE. 

Wells,  Fargo  4  Co.'s  Express  will  deliver  all  packages 
FREE  not  weighing  over  20  pounds. 

Applications  for  Stalls  at  the  Park  and  space  at  the 
Pavilion  should  be  made  to  ROBERT  BECK,  Recording 
Secretary,  at  once. 

Memberships,  $5.    Single  Admission,  50  cents. 


C.  F.  REED,  President. 
ROBERT  BECK,  Secretary. 


THE      OLD 


Maple     Leaf    Nursery. 


^fti^fe 


Has  constant- 
varieties  of 
ORNAMENT- 
GREEN  and 
SHRUBS:  also 
ment  of  Choice 
merous  to 
Green  House 
ers  and  Bulbs, 
and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  are  for 
L.  M.  NEWSOM, 
12v3-tf  Washington  street 


ly  on  hand  all 
FRUIT  AND 
A  L  EVER. 
DECIDUOUS 
a  large  assort- 
ROSES  too  nu- 
m  e  n  t  i  on. 
Plants,  Flow- 
Garden,  Grass 

sale  by 

Proprietor, 
Brooklyn.  Cal. 


MACEDON    NURSERIES. 

I  will  send,  post  paid,  warranted  to  arrive  in  good 
order: 

1  year  Plum  and  Pear  Trees,  Roses  and  Shrubs,  $25 
perC. 

1   year  Apple,  Peach   and  Orange  Quince,  $15  per  C 

Raspberry  and  Blackberry  Plants. 6  varieties,  JJ  perC. 

Strawberry  Plants,  0  varieties,  $1  per  C;  $3  to  $i  per 
M,  by  express;  Olant  Asparagras  and  Honey  Locust 
Hedge,  $1  per  C,  $3  to  $4  per  M,  by  express.  Larger 
quantities  and  older  trees  proportionately  low. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  J.  B.  JONES, 

9v4-3m  Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


H.  K.  CLTMMINIt8.  J.  M.  MAXWELL. 

1868.  1871. 

HENRY  K.  CUMMINGS  &  CO., 

Wholesale   Fruit  and  Produce    Commission 
House, 

ESTABLISHED    1858. 

416  and  417  Davis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 

ao  interests  that  will  conflict  with  those  of  the  producer. 

4v23-ly 


Los    Angeles    County    Lands. 

Farming  Lands  in  Los  Angeles  County  for  sale,  in 
sections  and  quarter  sections,  at  reasonable  prices  and 
on  accommodating  terms — say,  one-fourth  cash  and 
balance  in  one,  two  and  three  years,  with  interest  at  10 
per  cent.,  payable  annually.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  No.  542,  corner  Market  ant  Montgomery 
streets,  over  the  Hibernia  Bunk,  San  Francisco,  or  to 
the  agent,  W.  R.  OLDEN,  Anaheim.  12v3tf 


SEED    WHEAT. 


If    you    want    clean  Wheat,   buy   "HUNTER'S   IM- 
PROVED GRAIN  SEPARATOR."    It  separates  all  the 
CheBS,  Mustard,  Barley,  Oats,  etc.,  from  the  Wheat,  and 
does  its  work  rapidly.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
WIESTER    &    CO., 

3v4-3m  IT  New  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


LIST    OF    PREMIUMS 

ON    WINE,    BRANDY,    GRAPES,    ETC., 

As  agreed  upon  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 

California   Vine-Growers  and   Wine  and 
Brandy   Association. 

Brandy. 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1871 , J26 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1869 -.'5 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  18G8 25 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1807  or  older Diploma. 

Dry  "Wines. 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1871 $25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1 870 .'     25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1809 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1808 M 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1807  or  older Diploma. 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1870 21 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1809 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1868 '.."     25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1867  or  older Diploma. 

Sweet  Wines. 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1871 $25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

BeBt  white  wine,  vintage  1869 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1868 ..     25 

BeBt  white  wine,  vintage  1867  or  older ...Diploma. 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1st  it 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1868 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1807  or  older Diploma. 

Special   Wines. 

Best  California  port  wine,  vintage  1871 $25 

Best  California  port  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  Cal.  port  wine,  vintage  186a  or  older Diploma. 

Best  California  sherry  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  California  sherry  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  Cal.  6herry  wine,  vintage  186'J,  or  oiler.  .Diploma. 

Best  California  sparkling  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  California  Bparkling  wine,  vintage  ls7(i 25 

Best  California  sparkling    wine,    vintage    1869    or 

older Diploma. 

BeBt  California  Angelica  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  California  Angelica  wine,  vintage  1*70 25 

Best  California  Angelica  wine,  vintage  1869  orolder, 

Diploma. 

Miscellaneous. 
Best  samples  of  grape  syrup,  not  less  than  one  gal- 
lon  $20 

Best   sample    of    grape    sugar,   not   less  than  five 

pounds 20 

Best  twenty-five  pounds  of  raisins 50 

Best  still 50 

Best  grape  crusher  and  separator 60 

Best  and  cheapest  tank,  cask  or  butt  for  wine  or 
brandy  for  storage 50 

Grapes. 

Best  twelve  varieties  of  the   table  grapes,  not  less 

than  three  bunches  each $25 

Best  six  vttriet  us  of  table  grapes,  not  less  than  thtee 

bunches  each 20 

B>  st  three  varieties  of  table  grapes,   not  less  than 

three  bunches  each 15 

Best  two  varieties  of  table  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 10 

Best  one  variety  of  table  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 20 

Best  twelve  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than 

three  bunches  each 25 

Best  six  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunt  lies  each 20 

Best  three  varieties  of  wine  grapes,   not   less  than 

three  bunches  each 15 

Best  two  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each It 

Best  one  variety  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches 20 

Best  variety  of  raisin  grapes 10 

Bes'  and  greatest  variety  of  grapes,   not  less  than 

three  bunches  each 60 

Second  best  and  greatest  variety   of  grapes,  not  less 

than  three  bunches  each 40 

The  abi've  list  of  premiums,  together  with  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  which  have  been  adopted  by  tbe  Asso- 
ciation, will  be  published  in  a  pamphlet  form  for  free 
circulation  on  application  to  the  Set  retary,  I.   N.Hoag. 


THE    PATENT 

Novelty  Mill  and  Grain  Separator 


Is  one  of  the  greatest  Improvejmeati  of  the  age  for 
cleaning  and  separating  grain,  while  it  combines  all  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  First-class  Fanning  Mill  It  also 
far  excels  anything  that  has  been  Invented  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  grain.  It  has  been  thoroughly  feasted  OB  all 
the  different  kinds  of  Mixed  Grain.  It  takes  out  Mus- 
tard, Grass  Heeds,  Barb  y  ami  Oats,  and  makes  two  dis- 
tinct qualities  of  wheat  if  desired. 
For  further  information  apply  to  R.  STONE, 

lv4-3m  422  Battery  street,  San  Francisco. 


"Wanted,  Agents! 

$100  to  $250  per  month,  everywhere,  male  and 
female,  to  introduce  the  Latest  improved,  most  Simple 
and  perfect 

Shuttle    Sewing    Machine 

Ever  Invented.  We  challenge  the  world  to  compete 
with  It.  Price  only  $18,  and  fully  warranted  for  five 
years,  making  the  Klastic  Lock  Stitch,  alike  on  both 
aides.  The  same  as  all  the  high  priced  Shuttle  ma- 
chines.    Also,    the    celebrated    and    latest    improved 

Common  Sense  Family  Sewing1  Machine. 
Price  only  $15,  and  fully  warranted  for  five  years. 
These  machines  will  Sliieli,  Hem,  Full,  Tuck,  yullt, 
Cord,  Bind,  Braid  and  Embroider  in  a  moat  superior 
manner,  and  are  warranted  to  do  all  work  that  can  be 
done  on  any  high  priced  machine  In  the  world.  For 
Circulars  and  terms,  address  S.  WYNKOOP  &  CO.  2054, 
Ridge  Avenue,  or  P.  O.  Box  2726,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

22v3-3m 


September  21,  1872. J 


TRICES  : 

Thimble  Skein,  3  inch,  $100;  83*  inch,  $105;  3^ 
inch,  $110;  3?i  inch,  $115;  4  inch,  $125— includ- 
ing in  each  case  wagon  gearing  complete,  with  whif- 
fletrees,  neck  yoke  and  stay  chains. 

Box  Beds,  Brakes,   Seats,   etc.,  $40  to  $50, 

complete,  according  to  style. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  buyers  to  the  snperior  work- 
manship  and  finish  of  these  justly  celebrated  Wagons. 
They  are  known  throughout  the  West,  and  have  long 
taken  the  lead  of  all  others;  and  although  but  recently 
introduced  to  Ihe  California  farmer,  have  given  the 
most  complete  satisfaction.  There  is  no  factory  in  the 
United  States  where  greater  care  is  given  to  the  selection 
of  material  used  than  that  of  Winchester  &  Partridge, 
the  bui  lders  of  these  Wagons,  in  Wisconsin.  The  timber 
is  of  the  choicest  selection,  and  the  iron  used,  the  best 
that  can  be  obtained.  The  manufacturers  say:  "A 
thorough  system  of  inspection  is  strictly  adhered  to,  sc 
that  we  are  prepared  to  warrant  each  part  to  be  perfect; 
if  defective  it  will  be  replaced  without  charge.  We 
claim  by  actual  test  a  saving  of  fifteen  pee  cent,  in 
draft  over  any  other  Wagon  offered  for  sale. 
This  ease  of  draft  has  been  accomplished  after  years  of 
close  study,  and  on  strictly  scientific  principles,  and  is  a 
secret  known  only  to  ourselves." 

Knowing  that  a  wagon  to  be  popular  in  California, 
must  be  a  goo  1  one,  and  desiring  to  bring  out  for  our 
trade  not  only  the  best  Farm  Wagon  in  the  country, 
but  one  also  that  could  be  sold  at  a  popular  price,  we 
sought  among  the  largest  manufactories  of  the  West, 
and  finally  selected  "  The  Whitewater"  as  the  Wagon 
before  all  others  for  the  California  trade.  The  manu- 
facturers of  these  Wagons  are  among  the  oldest  and 
largest  in  the  United  States,  having  been  established  in 
1847,  and  their  Wagons  may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  Wagon  Beds,  Brakes  and 
Seats,  in  any  style  to  suit  customers  and  the  trade.  Our 
California  Hack  Bed  is  far  sup>  rior  to  any  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  side  pieces  are  made  of  2x6  oak;  the  bed  is  14 
feet  long,  and  the  spring  seat  4  feet  from  box— giving 
ample  room  to  load  sacks,  wood,  etc.,  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  driver.  Our  California  Boiler  Brake  can 
be  used  with  or  without  box.  These  beds,  as  well  as 
the  "Whitewater"  running-gears,  are  made  expressly 
for  our  own  trade,  and  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  Cali- 
fornia use.  The  brakes  have  hardwood  bars,  and 
the  seats  hardwood  standards;  the  beds  are  nicely 
proportioned,  well  framed  and  bolted  together,  painted 
inside  and  outside,  neatly  striped  and  ornamented,  and 
well  varnished  The  wheels  of  the  "Whitewater"  are 
extra  heavy,  with  slope-shouldered  or  wedge  shaped 
spokes,  in  large  hubs  and  deep  felloes,  wide  and  heavy 
tires  riveted  on  through  every  joint.  The  axles  to  our 
Thimble-Skein  Wagons  are  made  largo  and  strong, 
and  of  thoroughly  seasoned  hickory. 

If  you  want  a  Wagon,  and  want  a  good  one,  at  a  low 
price,  give  the  "Whitewater"  a  trial. 

TREAD  WELL  &  CO., 

San  Francisco, 

2v4tf  General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  States. 


STUDEBAKER     WAGONS 


Have  become 

The  Standard  Wagons  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Fob  Quality, 

Durability, 

Light  Running, 

Good  Proportion, 

and  Excellent  Style, 
Triey    Have    no    I»eer. 
Iron  Axle, 

Thimble  Skein, 

Header  and 

Spring  Wagons, 
Of  all  Bizes,  with  heavy  tires  rivited  on,  always  on 
hand  and  sold  for  $100  to  $165. 

Having  established  a  Manufactory  to  build  Wagons, 
Beds,  Brakes  and  Seats,  I  am  better  prepared  than 
ever  to  furnish 

Just  the  Kinds  of  Wagrons  Needed, 
As  I  make  a  specialty  of  the  wagon  tkade. 

The  attention  of  Deaiers  is  especially  requested. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

16v»-3m  E.  E.  AMES,  General  Agent. 

Factory  and  Depot,  217  and  219  K  street,  Sacbamento. 


THE    "JONES"   PLOW. 

Manufactured   by   the  Naperville  Agricultural   Works,   Naperville,   Illinois. 

First  they  are  unlike  other  Plows — Because  they  completely  pulverize  the  soil,  and  run  perfectly  true. 
Because— They  all  have  Adjustable  Beams,  and  CAN  BE  USED  EY  EITHER  TWO  OR  THREE  HORSES. 
Because- THEY  SCOUR  WHERE  ALL  OTHERS  FAIL. 
Because— THEY  DO  TWO  KINDS  OF  WORK,  thus  saving  to  the  farmer  ONE  PLOW. 


Because-They 
are  the  light- 
est draft  plow 
made.andwill 
not  kill  your 
horses.  Be- 
cause every 
plow  is  war- 
ranted and  can 
be  tried,  and 
if  it  fails  may 
be  returned 
Because  they 
are  honestly 
made.andwill 
wear  one  third 
longer      than 


DOUBLE  SHIN, 
Chemically  Hardened  Steel  Mould  Boards. 


the  common 
run  of  plows. 
Because  they 
ARE  VICTOR- 
IOUS OVER 
ALL OTHERS 
in  the  various 
plowing  trials 
in  which  they 
have  been 
used. 

Only  the 
best  class  of 
material  is 
used  in  them 
—  the  finest 
grade  of  steel 


and  the  best  quality  of  Lumber.  They  are  HARDENED  ALL  THROUGH  (not  case-hardened,  or  merely  hardened 
on  the  surface,)  but  bv  the  use  of  CHEMICALS  KNOWN  ONLY  TO  OURSELVES,  we  refine  the  steel  and  MAKE 
EVERY  MOULD  BOARD  CLEAR  THROUGH  AS  HARD  AS  FLINT. 

The  Jones  Plow  completely  refutes  the  old  notion  that  no  plow  can  work  equally  well  in  stubble  or  sod.  We 
warrant  them  to  do  it  in  every  instance.  No  matter  if  every  other  plow  manufacturer  has  faileel  to  make  such  a 
plow.  We  have  succeeded.  Let  true  merit  decide;  if  you  have  any  doubt,  TRY  THEM— WITH  YOUR  FAVORITE, 
a  nd  keep  the  one  you  like  best. 

TREADWELL    «fc    CO., 


jly27-eow 


Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  San  Francisco. 


BRIGHT    UNION     SAFETY    LAMP. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  AWARDED  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1870;  also  First  Premium  at  Mechanics'  Fair,  Ban  Fran- 
cisco, 1871;  and  Silver  Medal  and  First  Premium  for 
best  Farm  Wagon,  and  First  Premium  for  the  best  im- 
proved Thimble  Skein  at  State  Fair,  1871.  Also  State 
Fair  GOLD  MEDAL  tor  1871. 

E.   SOULE, 

ap22-3m  San  Quentin,  Cal. 


A    CALIFORNIA    INVENTION. 


Farm    Wagons. 


Patented  May  30, 1871.    Is  the  Best  and  Safest  Lamp  ever 
put  in  the  market,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1st.— The  Lamp  is  constructed  with  two  tubes,  as  will  be 
seen  in  cut,  the  outside  one  (D)  intended  only  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  burner,  and  the  inside  one  (C)  to  contain  oil  and 
receive  the  wick.  As  there  is  no  connection  between  these 
tubes,  it  will  be  evident  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  commu- 
nicating any  heat  to  the  oil ;  and  as  long  as  the  oil  in  a  Lamp 
can  be  kept  perfectly  cool,  there  is,  of  course,"  no  chance  for  an 
explosion. 

This  Lamp  is  the  only  one  ever  invented  in  which  this  result 
has  been  secured. 

Ud.— When  the  burner  is  attached  to  the  Lamp  it  wiU  be 
seen  that  there 
is  no  opportu- 
nity for  tbe  oil 
toescapeshould 
the  Lamp  be 
overturned, 
and  in  case  any 
accident  slio'ld 
occur  the  worst 
conseque  nee  s 
that  could  en- 
sue wou'd  be 
the  breaking  of 
a  chimney  or 
Bhade.  From 
these  facts  it 
will  be  evident 
that  those  who 
adopt  this  Lamp  will  secure  themselves  against  the  possibility 

if?  0JL,explosion  arising  from  the  use  of  kerosene  oil. 

•Ju.-  ihe  Lamp  is  strongly  and  well  made,  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance, and  something  entirely  new  and  novel.  It  will  burn 
kerosene  adapted  to  any  burner.  "With  all  of  these  advantages 
it  combines  cheapness,  and  from  present  indications  it  ia  des- 
tined to  become  very  popular. 

4th.— The  tube  to  which  the  burner  Is  attached  <D)  is  free 
irom  the  tube  of  the  oil  (C),  and  a  space  for  air,  pusaing  from 
tne  lower  end,  between  the  tube  of  the  burner  and  the  tube  of 

oth.— Tne  burner  is  the  cause  of  generating  the  gas  in  a 
Lamp.  It  can- 
not do  it  in  this 
Lamp,  as  the 
burner  is  set  on 
a  tube  which, 
contains  no  oil, 
consequently  it 
cannot  make 
any  iras. 

6th.  — In  case 
of  accident,  the 
Lamp  failing  or 
thrown  over,  by 
which  many  ex- 
plosions occur, 
is  the  oauae  of 
the  oil  iu  =  hing 
to  the  flame.  In 
this  Lamp  it  is 
not  so;    it    can 

be  .Ji.ortn  over  and  cannot  send  the  oil  tothe  flame;  it  will  run 
from  h,  so  there  is  no  danger  of  catching  tire. 


This  Lamp  can  be  filled  from  the  fount,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  screw. 

This  Lamp  can  be  attached  to  any  Chandelier  orBracke 
made. 

State  and  County  Rights  for  Sale.    Agents  Wanted. 


JACKSON  MICHIGAN  WAGONS  are  known  to  be 
the  best  FARM  and  TEAM  Wagons  sold  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.    Send  for  Certificates.    The 

JACKSON    yTAGON 

Received  the  FIRST  PRElvnrM^  1H71,  at  the  State  Fair, 
Michigan,  over  the  Studebaker  and  all  others. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made  in  our 
Wagons  now  arriving.  Our  large  Two-horse  and  Four- 
horse  Wagons  have  heavier  tires,  broader  and  deeper 
felloes,  and  extra  iron  braces,  making  them  the 

Uest    ;iii«l    Most    Complete 

FARM  and  TEAM  WAGONS  ever  sold  on  this  coast.  We 
sell  gearing  only;  or  fitted  up  with  California  Racks  and 
Brakes,  Spring  Seat,  etc.,  or  with  Eastern  double  side- 
box  bodies.  Persons  ordering  will  get  Wagons  at  SAME 
PRICES  as  if  here — Wabranted  perfect  and  complete  in 
every  respect.  Buying  strictly  for  cash  and  in  large 
quantities  (twelve  car  loads  on  the  way) ,  we  are  enabled 
to  sell,  Wholesale  or  Retail,  at  very  Low  Prices. 
N.  B. — Waeranted  for  Three  Years. 

J.  D.  AKTHTTR  &  SON., 

Corner  California  and  Davis  streets, 
6v4-lam3m  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Hill's  Patent  Eureka  Gang  Plow. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  theBe 
Plows,  are  entitled  to  preference  over  any  other  Plow 
in  use.  They  are  made  of  the  best  material,  and  every 
Plow  warranted.  They  are  of  light  draught,  easily 
adapted   to   any   depth,  and   are  very  easily   handled. 

They  will  plow  any  kind  of  soil,  and  leave  the  ground 
in  perfect  order. 

FIRST    PREMIUMS  I 

These  Plows  have  taken  First  Premiums  at  the  State 
Fair,  at  the  Northern  Distriit  Fair,  at  the  Upper  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Fair,  and  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
Premium  of  $40  for  the  best  Gang  Plow,  after  a  fair  test 
and  competition  with  the  leading  Plows  of  the  State. 

Champion  Deep-Tilling  Stubble  Plow, 

Took  the   First  Premium  over  all  competitors   at  the 

State  Fair,  1871.    It  furrows  14  in.  deep  and  24  wide. 

This  Gang  Plow  combines  durability  with  cheapness, 
being  made  entirely  of  iron  by  experienced  workmen,  of 
the  best  material.  Over  three  hundred  are  now  in  use, 
and  all  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

SWEEPSTAKE   PLOW    CO., 
At  SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL.,  under  tlie  personal  superin- 

tendance  of  the  Patentee,  F.  A.  Hill, 
And  also  by  most  leading  Agricultural  Dealers  in  the 

State.    Send  at  once  for  Circulars,  prices,  etc.       21v3 


The  "BKIGHT  UNION  "  and  all  Trimmings  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  Patentee, 


lv4tf-lambp 


I.    L.    MERRELL, 

Nos.  10  and  12  Third  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Attention,  Owners  of  Horses. 

The  ZINC  COLLAR  PAD  is 

guaranteed  to  cure  the  worst 
case  of  raw  and  inflamed  sore 
neck  in  Ton  Days,  and  work 
the  Horse  every  day,  or  money 
refunded;  and  will  not  chafe 
or  wear  the  mane  off  of  the 
neck.  For  sale  by  Saddlery, 
Hardware  Establishments  and  Harness  Makers.  Manu- 
factured by  the  ZINC  COLLAR  PAD  CO.,  Buchanan, 
Michigan.  9v4-4t 


M.  WALTHALL  and  S.  T.  NYE 

Give  Exclusive  Attention  to 
Land  Matters  in.  the  Local  and  General  Land 

Office, 

Mining  Applications,  Procuring  Patents,  and  Contests 

before  the  Office,  etc.,  etc. 

Buy  and  Sell  Agricultural  College  Scrip   and  Land 

Warranty. 

Office  in  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  near  the  Land  Office, 
Stockton,  Cal.  Refer  to  Hon.  S.  A.  Booker,  Judge  of  the 
Fifth  District  Court,  Stockton.       9v5-3in 


A.    New    Firm. 

JEWELL  &  FLINT,   General  Commission 

Merchants,   and  Sacramento  Agents  for   Walter   A. 
Wood's  Harvesting  Machines,  No.  39  Front  street,  be- 
tween J  and  K,  Sacramento.  G.  R.  JEWELL, 
16v3-3m                                           .T.  B.  FLINT. 


WILCOX'S 

IMPROVED    STEAM    WATER     LIFTER, 

With  neither  Engine,  Piston,  or  Plunger. 

The  most  Simple  ,  Durable,  and  in  al 
respects  the  most  Economical  of  all 
Steam  Pumps.  Uses  the  same  steam 
twice  instead  of  once.  Any  person  can 
run  it.  They  are  used  on  the  Central 
and  Western  Pacific  R.  R.  from  Oakland 
to  Ogden.  They  are  used  for  Water 
Works,  Mining,  Irrigation,  and  all  other  ordinary  pump- 
ing. Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List.  Ad- 
dress ALLEN  WILCOX,  No.  21  Fremont  street,  San 
Francisco.  16v2-3m 


Agents    "Wjiiitecl 

For  the  liveliest  book  on  the  West  ever  written, 

"BUFFALO     LAND  I" 

By  W.  E.  WEBB,  the  noted  P  onecr  and  Humorist.  The 
wealth  and  wildness,  mysteries  and  marvels  of  the 
mighty  Plains  fully  and  truthfully  described.  Over- 
flowing with  wit  and  humor.  The  Appendix  a  Com- 
plete Guide  for  Sportsmen  and  Emigrants.  Profusely 
and  Splendidly  Illustrated.  Immensely  Populur, 
and  selling  beyond  precedent.  Send  for  illustrated  cir- 
cular, terms,  etc.,  at  once,  to  the  Publishers, 

F.  DEWING  &  CO., 
7v4-(m  542  California  street,  San  Francisco. 


Took  the  Premium  over  all  at  the  great  Plowing 
Match  in  Stockton,  in  1870. 

This  Plow  is  thoroughly  made  by  practical  men  who 
have  been  long  in  the  business  and  know  what  is  re- 
quired in  the  construction  of  Gang  Plows.  It  is  quickly 
adjusted.  Sufficient  play  is  given  so  that  the  tongue  will 
pass  over  cradle  knolls  without  changing  the  working 
position  of  the  shares.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the 
wheels  themselves  govern  the  action  of  the  Plow  cor- 
rectly.  It  has  various  points  of  superiority,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  as  the  Best  and  Most  Desirable  Gang  Plow 
in  the  world.    Send  for  circular  to 

MATTtSON    &   WILLIAMSON, 

14v2-3m  Stockton.  Cal. 

THE    CELEBRATED 

CHALLENGE   FEED     MILL 


For  Farm  uso  and  Custom  work.  The  only  Practica 
Farm  Feed  Mill  ever  invented.  Can  be  used  with  from  one 
to  eight-horae  power,  and  grinds  from  VAUlbs.  to  one  ton  of 
barley  pet  hour.  Price  of  Mills  from  $75  to  $100,  according 
to  si/6.  Adapted  to  Wind,  Water.  Steam,  or  Horse  Power. 
The  grinding  surface  iB  adjustable,  and  can  be  replaced  in 
fifteen  minutes  at  an  expense  of  one  dollar  to  onedollarand 
auuarter.  Over  3,000  now  in  use.  Every  Mill  warranted  to 
give  satisfaction.  For  sale  by  all  leading  agricultural  firnn 
on  the  coast.  For  further  particulars  send  for  circular. 
M.  S.  BOWDISH,  General  Ageut, 
With  Hawley  &  Co.,  cor.  California  and  Battery  »U., 

18v3-aa  S»n  Francuco. 
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Manufactory,    San    Leandro,    Cal. 
FARMERS,     THE     BEST     IS     THE     CHEAPEST  ! 


The  Cheapest    and  Best   in   the    State. 


SWEEPSTAKE    GANG    PLOW. 

The  sale  of  over  2,500  of  the  SWEEPSTAKE  GANGS  on  this  coast  within  tht  last  five 
years  is  a  guarantee  of  its  superiority. 


S3T  SEND     FOR     CIRCULAR    AND     PRICE     LISTS. 


Hill's  Patent  Eureka 


THE  CELEBRATED  CALIFORNIA  GANG  PLOWS. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  these 
Plows,  are  entitled  to  preference  over  any  other  Plow 
in  use.  They  are  made  of  the  best  material,  and  every 
Plow  warranted.  They  are  of  light  draught,  easily 
adapted   to  any  depth,  and  are  very  easily  handled. 

They  will  plow  any  kind  of  soil,  and  leave  the  ground 
in  perfect  order. 

FIRST    PREMIUMS! 

These  Plows  have  taken  First  Premium  8  at  the  State 
Fair,  at  the  Northern  District  Fair,  at  the  Upper  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Fair,  and  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
Premium  of  $40  for  the  best  Gang  Plow,  after  a  fair  test 
and  competition  with  the  leading  Plows  of  the  State. 

Ohampion  Deep-Tilling  8tubble  Plow, 

Took  the  First  Premium  over  all  competitors  at  the 
State  Fair,  1871.    It  furrows  14  in.  deep  and  24  wide. 
This  Gang  Plow  combines  durability  with  cheapness, 

being  made  entirely  of  iron  by  experienced  workmen,  of 

the  best  material.     Over  three  hundred  are  now  in  use, 

and  all  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 
Manufactured  at  San  Leandro. 
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ADVANTAGES   OF   THE   GEM   SEED   SOWER: 
They  are  very  simple  in  construction,  therefore  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair. 

The  machine  throws  a  double  or  single  cast,  as  required. 

It  can  be  used  in  windy  weather,  doing  good  work,  when  it  is  impossible  to  sow  by  hand. 

They  sow  on  either  side  of  the  operator,  at  pleasure. 

THE  GEil  POWER  SOWER  is  easily  attached  to  a  wagon  or  cart,  and  is  pronounced  by  all  who  have  used  them  to  be  superior  to  all  other  broadcast  Sowers. 
The  grain  is  thrown  out  on  each  side,  as  if  sown  by  hand.    The  old  style  machines  always  left  a  double  quantity  behind  the  wagon.    The  OEM  sows  more    evenly 
than  by  hand. 

The  SWEEPSTAKE  PLOW  CO.  Intend  to  manufacture  all  kinds  of  Agricultural  Implements  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  for  a  good  article.  The  factory  is  under  the  personal 
oharg-e  of  Mr.  Frank  A.  Hill,  of  Hill  &  Knaueh,  Marysvilla,  (the  inventors  of  the  celebrated  Eurek  i  Crang:  Plow),  whiohis  a  guarantee  that  all  work  will  be  well  done.  We  are  also 
manufacturing  a  TUBULAR  IRON  HARROW,  all  sizes,  to  which  we  invite  attention.    The  Trade  supplied  at  a  liberal  discount.    All  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention.     Address 


SWEEPSTAKE    PLOW    CO.,    San    Leandro. 


OR 


BAKER    &    HAMILTON,    San  Francisco. 
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Tea  From  a  New  Source. 

The  English  tea  gardens  extend  along  a 
line  of  1,000  miles,  on  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Himalaya  Nevadas  of  India.  The  plant  thrives 
best  at  Darjeeling,  where  snow  covers  it  for 
more  than  two  months  of  the  year.  The  coun- 
try was  a  dense  jungle,  the  home  of  elephants 
and  tigers.  To  get  a  clearing  for  a  tea  garden, 
costs  twenty-fold  the  price  of  ready-cleared 
land  in  our  foothills.  The  soil  and  climate  of 
our  mineral  belts  are  equally  adapted  to  tea. 
But,  as  in  India,  the  plant  must  be  irrigated,  if 
you  pluck  its  leaves;  well  up  inside  the  snow- 
line the  best  qualities  of  tea  are  raised  in  China; 
and  the  law  will  hold  good  in  our  country. 
The  failure  of  the  Schnell  plantation  in  El  Do- 
rado county  was  due  to  improvidence  and  un- 
toward circumstances  of  a  peculiar  character. 

The  soil  and  climate  proved  to  be  all  right. 
But  the  Japanese  labor-contracts  were  broken, 
and  the  waters  of  irrigation  were  charged  with 
iron  and  sulphur,  which  killed  the  young  tea 
plants.  The  proprietor  was  involved  in  finan- 
cial troubles  and  lost  his  property,  through 
failure  of  remittances  from  Japan,  to  which 
country  he  returned.  The  experiment,  how- 
ever, settled  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 
Can  we  raise  our  own  tea  in  California?  We 
can  do  on  the  foothills  of  our  Nevadas,  all  that 
English  enterprise  has  done  and  is  doing,  on 
the  same  kind  of  foothills  of  the  snowy  Him- 
alayas. 

Twenty  millions  of  pounds  of  teas,  superior 
far  to  China,  were  shipped  in  1871  to  London; 
giving  attestation  of  most  brilliant  success. 
The  teas  of  India  bear  higher  prices  than  those 
of  China;  and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why 
none  has  been  shipped  to  the  American  mar- 
ket. Assam  is  a  country  1,000  miles  away  to 
the  eastward  of  the  region  we  have  been  describ- 
ing. Tea  has  been  raised  there  for  20  years 
past;  and  now  its  production  is  very  large, 
though,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  the 
public  traces  no  record  of  the  quantity.  Tea 
is  grown  there,  on  the  hot  and  humid  banks  of 
Brahmapootra,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges.  It 
is  therefore  rank  and  niggery.  It  is  unfit  for 
beverage.  But  it  fetches  the  highest  prices  for 
all  that!  The  English  market  is  full  of  spuri- 
ous teas,  home-made  and  foreign,  that  never 
came  from  the  tea  plant.  They  are  chiefly 
for  adulteration.  But  an  ounce  of  Assam  mixed 
with  a  pound  of  Spurio,  gives  it  a  flavor  that 
greatly  promotes  its  value.  Hence  its  price. 
It  is  bought  only  by  grocers,  who  use  it  solely 
for  doctoring.  It  is  never  for  sale  to  the  pub- 
lic. Labor  is  cheap  in  India.  In  this  respect 
California  has  disadvantages. 

The  only  way  to  overcome  it,  is  to  encourage 
co-operative  Associations  among  the  Chinese, 
after  the  fashion  that  has  necessitated  the 
farming  out  of  the  strawberry  beds  of  Santa 
Clara.  It  is  not  the  farming  that  costs,  Amer- 
ican device  can  overcome  that,  but  the  leaves 
require  hand-picking  and  careful  selection. 
New  sources  of  irrigation  must  also  be  found. 
The  mining  waters  of  our  ditch-system  will  not 
answer.  They  deposit  a  ring  of  metal  around 
the  young  plants,  that  throttles  them  beyond  re- 
covery. 

Thus  we  have  the  whole  story  of  our  disad- 
vantages. And  after  all,  the  fact  remains  pat- 
ent, that  our  soil  and  climate  are  adapted  to  tea 
growing,  and  American  ingenuity  has  overcome 
more  obstacles  than  stand  in  our  way  to  achiev- 
ing success  in  raising  tea  for  Home  Consump- 
tion. 


Olives. — The  yield  of  olives  this  year,  at  the 
San  Diego  Mission,  will  hardly  equal  that  of 
last  season,  but  the  fruit  is  of  a  fine  quality, 
the  olives  being  very  large  and  plump.  A  quan- 
tity of  oil  will  be  made,  and  as  last  year,  a  con- 
siderable lot  will  be  pickled  for  home  sale  and 
for  exportation. 


Ball's  Endless  Chain  Elevator. 

We  give  herewith  an  illustration  of  a  new 
and  valuable  device  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
water  from  wells.  It  consists  of  an  endless 
chain  arranged  for  carrying  one  or  more  buck- 
ets, and  discharges  automatically.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  present  invention,  which    is  an 


the  two  chains  just  above  each  bucket,  and  a 
link  has  one  end  pivoted  to  each  side  of  eaeh 
bucket  by  a  rod  which  passes  across  inside  the 
bucket;  the  opposite  end  of  the  link  being  con- 
nected with  the  curved  advance  rod,  as  shown. 
By  this  means  the  upper  portion  of  the  bucket 
as  it  nears  the  top  and  in  turning  the  pulley, 
is  made   to   swing  out  from  the  curve  of  the 


improvement  on  a  patent  previously  granted 
to  the  same  inventor,  relates  to  the  device  for 
automatically  discharging  the  load  after  it  has 
been  raised  to  the  top  of  the  well.  Two  chains 
are  employed,  as  shown,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  bucket,  which  are  held  in  place  by,  and 
pass  over  a  set  of  pulleys  at  both  the  top  and 
near  the  bottom  of  the  well.  The  buckets  are 
made  rectangular  in  form,  as  shown. 

At  each  side  of  the  buckets  and  below  their 
middle,  is  a  journal  or  trunnion,  which  is  se- 
cured to  one  of  the  links  of  each  chain,  and 
upon  which  the  buckets  swing  in  their  move- 
ment  around  the  pulleys.    A  rod  connnects 


chain  and  rise  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and 
is  so  held  until  it  has  discharged  its  load,  which 
is  also  done  automatically,  the  curved  rod  act- 
ing as  an  arm  to  hold  the  bucket  in  its  perpen- 
dicular position,  and  as  a  lever  to  open  the 
discharge  valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  bucket, 
through  which  the  water  escapes  to  a  spout 
and  is  conducted,  as  shown,  to  any  desired  re- 
ceptacle, the  operator  merely  resting  and 
holding  the  crank  while  the  bucket  is  dis- 
charged. After  being  emptied  of  its  load,  the 
bucket  proceeds  on  its  way  over  the  pulley  to 
the  bottom  of  the  well  to  be  again  filled.  This 
device  for  operating  the  valve  and  holding  the 


bucket  in  the  proper  position  until  it  is  dis- 
charged, is  extremely  simple  and  effective. 

For  ordinary  use  two  buckets  are  employed, 
one  to  be  filled  while  the  other  is  being  dis- 
charged, and  they  are  so  hung  as  to  balance 
each  other  on  the  chain,  so  that  all  the  expen- 
diture of  force  required  is  simply  that  needed 
to  raise  the  water  alone,  which  may  be  in  the 
bucket. 

Where  water  is  required  merely  for  house- 
hold purposes,  it  is  claimed  that  no  device  for 
raising  it  from  wells  can  excell  this.  The 
water  in  the  well  is  kept  pure  and  sweet  and 
thoroughly Jfrorated  from  being  frequently  agi- 
tated from  the  surface  to  the  bottom,  and  by 
its  being  taken  from  near  the  bottom,  is  al- 
ways cool.  The  apparatus  is  easily  moved  from 
one  well  to  another,  is  simple  and  but  little  li- 
able to  get  out  of  order.  These  elevators  are 
manufactured  and  sold  by  Ball  &  Crary,  at  St 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  at  Oakland,  Cal.  Patented 
through  the  Scientific  Pkess  Patent  Agency. 

The  State  Fair  at  Sacramento. 

Owing  to  our  attention  at  the  State  Farmers' 
Club  Convention  we  are  not  able  to  report 
much  in  season  for  this  week's  issue,  which 
goes  to  press  Wednesday  evening. 

We  came  up  on  the  steamer  S.  M.  Whipple, 
with  about  150  quietly  disposed  passengers, 
and  a  larger  number  of  sports  and  hoodlums. 
Gambling  was  carried  on  in  at  least  four  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  boat  in  day  time,  and  openly 
in  the  evening.  If  there  is  no  manner  of  hold- 
ing the  proprietor  of  a  steamer  responsible  for 
such  violations  of  law  and  good  order,  a  new 
statute  should  be  made  to  check  such  barefaced 
operations  at  this  late  day  of  the  Christian  era. 
Gambling  is  supposed  to  be  free,  also,  in  Sac- 
ramento, this  year,  the  Supervisors  having 
voted  to  give  these  boys  a  chance  without  the 
restrictions  of  law,  which  have  been  merely 
blinked  at  before.  Although  we  observe  no 
more  gambling  than  formerly  (if  it  were  possi- 
ble) we  hardly  think  the  enterprising  citizens 
of  Sacramento  generally,  endorse  such  action 
as  has  a  tendency  at  least  to  make  gambling 
less  odious  in  the  community. 

All  that  we  said  last  week  about  the  show  of 
animals  is  more  than  verified,  and  viewers  of 
stock  at  our  own  and  other  State  fairs,  declare 
it  the  finest  exhibition  they  have  ever  seen. 

Things  have  come  slowly  into  the  fair  build- 
ing. The  upper  hall  is  now  comfortably  filled. 
The  display  of  fruit  is  superb.  That  of  grapes 
and  wine  the  largest  yet  made.  As  wo  have 
had  no  Mechanics'  fair  at  S.  F.  this  year,  the 
paintings,  photographs  and  t'other  art  exhi- 
bitions appear  fresher  and  more  decidedly  origi- 
nal. In  fact  the  whole  exhibition  seems  com- 
posed more  generally  of  new  articles,  better 
and  more  attractively  and  conveniently  arrang- 
ed than  at  former  fairs. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  and  superintend- 
ents of  the  hall  are  active  in  doing  their  best 
to  accommodate. 


Mebced  County. — This  county  lying  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  great  San  Joaquin  valley,  has 
this  year  produced  nearly  or  quite  four  million 
bushels  of  wheat;  and  yet  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  good  wheat  lands  that  have  never  yet 
been  plowed.  Just  the  place  for  immigrants 
to  make  their  selections  at  reasonable  rates. 


Heavy  Yield. — Mr.  Canfield,  who  resides 
near  San  Juan,  in  Monterey  county,  has  a  farm 
which  produced  the  last  season  fifty  bushels  of 
wheat  and  eighty  of  barley  to  the  acre.  It  is 
asserted  that  there  are  plenty  of  lands  to  be  had 
at  reasonable  rates  in  the  same  county  which 
will  do  equally  well. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Marin  County. 

We  have  a  perambulating  correspondent  who 
is  taking  a  general  look  at  things  and  reporting 
his  opinion  of  the  same  for  the  columns  of  the 
Bural.  In  speaking  of  Tomales  and  its  sur- 
roundings he  says:  At  this  place  we  find 
— gently  rolling  land  well  adapted  to 
mixed  farming.  There  are  some  prac- 
tices carried  on  among  farmers  here  which 
we  consider  very  mixed.  The  "skin  and  run 
policy,"  for  instance,  reminds  us  of  the  days  we 
read  of  when  they  caught  cattle  with  the  lariat 
and  killed  them  only  for  their  hides  and  tallow. 
We  find  many  here  who  have  farmed  this 
splendid  soil  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  and  now 
pronounce  it  worn  out  and  are  bound  to  sell  or 
give  up  their  lease  and  go  to  the  lower  country. 
What  About  this  Worn  Out  Land? 

We  began  to  enquire  of  those  whose  homes 
showed  thrift.  It  was  an  interesting  question 
to  us  who  had  seen  land  that  has  been  farmed 
for  eighty  years  constantly  growing  better.  Is 
it  the  soil?  the  climate?  or  the  crops?  Is  it  a 
chemical  or  mechanical  fault  of  the  soil? 

Mr.  Hubbell's  Answer 
Was  that  he  had  45  acres  of  this  old  worn  out 
land  that  would  not  produce  more  than  half  a 
crop.  He  left  it  in  grass  for  three  years  and 
then  plowed  it  up  in  connection  with  five  acres 
of  new  land  adjoining.  On  the  field  he  raised 
two  crops  of  wheat  and  one  of  potatoes  and 
was  accustomed  while  the  crops  were  growing 
to  take  his  neighbors  down  to  see  where  the 
line  was  between  the  worn  out  land  and  the 
new.  They  all  failed  to  find  it  and  he  could 
not  tell  from  the  crop. 

His  Theory 
Is  that  the  land  becomes  so  compact  by  con- 
stant plowing  that  the  air  and  moisture  do  not 
have  a  chance  to  circulate  freely  through  the 
soil.  By  seeding  it  down  the  roots  of  the 
grass  penetrated  the  ground  in  every  direction 
and  as  they  decay  leave  minute  holes  all 
through  the  soil. 

This  accords  very  well  with  the  experience 
of  some  good  farmers  east  who  say  that  the 
benefit  derived  from  plowing  in  clover  is  quite 
as  much  from  the  loosening  of  the  soil  as  from 
the  chemical  addition  of   the  clover. 

Another  Theory 
Advanced  is  that  it  has  been  the  practice  to  put 
in  just  as  many  acres  as  possible  with  a  limited 
amount  of   help   and  thus  begin  plowing  the 
land  when  too  wet. 

The  rains  coming  afterwards  would  penetrate 
as  far  as  the  ground  had  been  loosened  and 
form  there  a  sort  of  hard  pan  upon  which  the 
horses  often  slip  down  at  the  next  plowing. 

This  soil  is  well  calculated  to  be  injured  by 
wet  plowing  as  it  is  an  as  adobe  with  a  subsoil 
that  holds  water  down  two  or  three  feet.  These 
theories  agree  in  that,  both  ascribe  the  difficulty 
to  the  compact  nature  of  the  soil. 

Another  Trouble 
Is  laid  to  the  account  of  the  sorrel  which  is  ac- 
cused of  penetrating  three  or  four  feet  into  the 
ground  and  taking  thorough  possession  of  the 
land  unless  war  is  waged  to  the  bitter  death. 
Mr.  McCausland  thinks  that  it  can  be  destroy- 
ed with  lime  at  an  expense  of  about  $25  per 
acre.  It  is  a  serious  question  to  what  extent 
this  will  pay. 

It  is  suggested  that  plaster  may  bo  beneficial. 
This  can  be  had  in  San  Franciso  at  $15  per  ton 
and  might  be  had  much  cheaper  if  the  parties 
who  control  the  supply  would  advertise  and  so 
increae  a  demand  which  would  warrant  them  in 
making  a  business  of  it. 

Mesquite  Grass 
Seems  to  thrive  well  where  it  has  been  tried 
and  to  offer  the  readiest  solution  of  both  the 
difficulties  referred  to.  If  the  land  is  so  thor- 
oughly cultivated  one  season  as  to  keep  down 
the  tops  of  the  sorrel  it  will  not  get  another  start 
until  the  roots  have  had  time  to  throw  up 
sprouts  from  below  where  the  cultivation  ex- 
tended. 

If  well  seeded  with  mesquite  before  the  rains 
it  is  to  hoped  that  the  very  fine  roots  of  the 
grass  will  take  possession  of  the  ground  so 
soon  as  to  choke  out  the  sorrel.  We  have  seen 
no  other  grass  which  seemed  better  adapted  to 
pulverize  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Alfalfa  or  any 
of  the  clover  family  would  penetrate  deeper  but 
experiment  is  the  best  test  of  what  is  needed. 
A.  Hubbell,  Mr.  Osborne  and  Capt.  Allen  all 
have  mesquite  grass  seed  which  we  presume 
they  would  sell. 

Shaker  Russetts 
Are  a  kind  of  potatoes  that  Mr.  Hubbell  has 
been  trying  much  to  his  satisfaction.  They 
are  a  month  earlier  than  the  Mission,  keep  bet- 
ter, yield  as  well,  are  larger  and  a  very  fine 
eating  potato  as  we  can  testify.  He  estimates 
the  average  profit  from  a  potato  crop  at  $20  per 
acre  and  in  proof  of  this  his  property  has  in- 
creased at  an  average  rate  of  $2,000  per  year 
besides  supporting  his  family  since  he  has  been 
on  the  place. 

We  are  always  afraid  that  figures  lie   when 


we  find  those,  engaged  in  business  which  fig- 
ures up  a  fine  profit,  working  hard  and  grow- 
ing poor. 

Short  Crops 
Are  all  the  talk  in  Marin  county.  Grain  only 
a  third  of  a  crop,  potatoes  looking  fair  so  far 
but  few  planted.  Men  are  offering  to  sell  be- 
low the  assessment.  Seven  thousand  calves 
raised  in  the  county  this  year  represent  the  sur- 
plus stock  of  the  county.  There  is  just  so  much 
to  spare. 

Trees  of  the  cottonwood,  Australian  gum  and 
other  quick  growing  varieties  are  being  planted 
along  the  fences  and  in  the  gulches  washed  out 
by  freshets.  But  the  school  house  stands,  all 
treeless  and  cheerless  on  the  hill  side.  We 
hope  to  visit  the  hospitable  people  of  Marin 
again  some  day  and  to  find  trees  for  fruit,  trees 
for  ornament,  trees  for  shade  and  trees  for  tim- 
ber. C. 


Santa  Barbara  County. 

Eds.  Press: — It  is  probable  that  the  sulphur 
springs  of  Santa  Barbara  are  nearly  the  same  as 
far  as  temperature  and  the  mineral  impregna- 
tions are  concerned,  as  hundreds  of  other  thermal 
ebulitions — scattered  over  the  world.  Water 
for  the  bath  can  be  obtained  at  all  tempera- 
tures here,  from  75°  to  118^,  but  that  this  mode 
of  depletion  is  any  less  objectionable  than 
many  others  in  use,  is  an  open  question.  How- 
ever, as  people  will  continue  to  deplete  and  el- 
evate the  vital  forces  beyond  what  is  good,  the 
hot  sulphur  bath  may  be  a  temporary  indul- 
gence of  the  less  objectionable  order,  and  is  no 
doubt  a  means  of  removing  the  effects  of  for- 
mer mineral  treatment,  in  some  cases.  The 
white  sulphur  is  deposited  in  a  crust  upon  the 
rocks  in  the  strongest  of  these  springs,  and 
the  effluvia  is  nearly  as  strong  as — whew!  could 
anything  be  more  delightful? 

But  in  the  vicinity  of  this  par-boiling  luxury, 
is  a  stream  of  nearly  pure  mountain  water,  af- 
fording, say  twenty  inches  miner's  measure  (I 
was  particular  in  measuring  it,  with  a  view  to 
utilizing  the  power  to  grind  wheat)  that  if  it 
were  not  already  corralled,  would  give  a  revital- 
izing medium  that  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
use  of  thousands  of  people;  and  prevent  or  cure 
an  unlimited  number  of  diseases. 

Find  a  Beautiful  Place. 
Leaving  the  White  Sulphur  Hot  Springs,  a  peril- 
ous ride  of  a  mile  and  a  half  down  the  canon  brings 
us  out  upon  the  highest  slope,  which  is  suscepti- 
ble of  cultivation  and,  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Bond,  who  has  fifty  acres  tastefully  laid  out  in 
garden, — walk  and  drive — with  a  choice  selec- 
tion of  semi-tropical  plants,  shrubs  and  trees, 
together  with  some  bearing  vines,  the  fruit  of 
which  fully  comes  up  to  any  yet  tasted  in 
Southern  California. 

All  this  Montecito  Slope  is  adapted  peculiar- 
ly to  the  vine,  (the  big  grape  vine  is  in  this 
vicinity),  ftud  the  orange  looks  thrifty  in  some 
places.  As  far  as  examined,  this  section  ap- 
pears preferable  for  invalids,  to  any  portion  of 
the  county,  and  evidently  the  whole  area,  (say 
two  miles  by  five, )  will  be  required  as  a  sani- 
tary resort. 

Now  we  will  bowl  along  westward  for  twenty 
miles  upon  the  continually  narrowing  plateau 
between  the  ocean  and  mountains — toward 
Point  Conception.  This  old  road  reminds  one 
of  being  at  sea;  the  waves  and  breakers  threat- 
en to  demolish  any  wheel  craft  that  has  not  a 
careful  hand  at  the  helm,  for  it  necessarily 
crosses  innumerable  gulches  and  ravines. 
A  California  Lion. 

Your  correspondent,  in  the  zealous  pursuit 
of  information,  ascended  one  of  the  canons, 
having  been  informed  that  there  was  a  thrifty 
vineyard  hidden  among  the  hills;  but  a  five- 
mile  drive  over  boulders  and  among  the  chap- 
arall,  failed  to  develop  anything  remarkable, 
except  a  California  lion  that  was  quietly  de- 
vouring a  colt  that  had  become  entangled  by 
his  lariat  among  thick  bhrubbery.  I  have  the 
hair  rope  that  held  the  poor  beast,  but  as  I  was 
alone  and  unprepared  to  bring  lions,  the  de- 
vourer  was  allowed  to  go  his  way. 

It  became  dark  immediately,  a  bivouac  for 
the  night  in  the  vicinity  was  necessary,  and  we 
laid  down  with  the  expectation  of  dreams  of 
"Daniels"  in  unpleasant  alcoves,  but  the  slum- 
ber was  undisturbed.  All  this  stretch  is  cov- 
ered with  Spanish  grants,  yet  a  few  Americans 
have  introduced  themselves  into  the  choice  lo- 
cations and  are  making  their  presence  known 
by  the  usual  improvements  and  adornments. 
A  Weird  Spectre. 

As  the  traveler  approaches  the  Gaviola  Pass 
the  space  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea 
is  so  narrow  that  there  is  very  little  room  tor 
more  than  the  highway  ;  and  this,  now 
turns  into  a  gorge  or  rift  in  the  sand-stone 
formation  that  is  barely  practicable  for  a  wagon 
road,  but  is  wholly  impracticable  for  railway 
purposes. 

While  ascending  this  pass  one  is  reminded 
of  the  stories  of  Robin  Hood  or  the  "Forty 
Thieves"  by  the  dark  glens  and  caverns  which 
appear,  and  to  make  the  picture  more  real  and 
life  like,  a  weird  spectre  with  a  torch  and  a 
bucket  must  cross  the  road  just  before — and 
enter  one  of  the  caverns — this  proved,  how- 
ever, to  be  simply  a  road  repairer  who  for  con- 
venience had  encamped  there  for  the  time.  So 
we  let  the  hammer  down  carefully  and  put 
away  the  harmless  weapon. 

An  Old  Mission  House. 
In  this  Pass  one  enters  upon  some  of  the 
most  varied  and  beautiful  scenery  imaginable. 


As  the  traveler  passes  from  the  dark,  rocky 
gorge,  with  its  sombre  shadows  and  overhang- 
ing foliage,  out  upon  the  golden  oat  hills, 
thickly  studded  by  their  emerald  settings,  a 
feast  awaits  the  eye  that  can  appreciate.  Wind- 
ing in  a  zig-zag  that  is  little  better  than  a  trail 
in  many  places,  a  drive  of  ten  miles  from  Las 
Cruces,  where  Mr.  Williams  has  a  wheat  ranch 
of  two  leagues,  brings  us  in  sight  of  the  old 
Mission  of  Santa  Ynez,  the  crumbling  colon- 
ade  and  towers  of  which  throw  a  shade  of  sad- 
ness over  the  mind,  and  is  food  for  reflection. 
Those  must  have  been  comparatively  halcyon 
days  when  the  patient  Fathers  had  gathered 
their  dark  children  in  comfortable  subserviency 
to  faith  and  utility.  One  can  but  imagine  that 
it  presented  a  pleasant  picture  as  compared 
with  the  now-ruined  and  deserted  pile. 

An  Educational  Institute. 

Three  miles  from  the  old  Mission  is  the  Col- 
lege of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  situated  in  a 
gently-undulating  country,  surrounded  by  scat- 
tered oaks,  and  having  a  general  air  of  quiet, 
so  well  adapted  to  study.  It  is,  without  doubt, 
the  best  location  for  a  school  (as  it  is  the  oldest 
educational  establishment  on  this  Coast)  im- 
aginable; with  an  almost  perfect  climate;  a 
fine  stream  of  water,  good  land  for  gardens, 
and  fields  in  which  to  exercise  the  pupils  in 
horticultural  or  agricultural  lore.  If  the  Fa- 
thers do  not  make  a  first-class  educational  in- 
stitute here  they  will  fail  of  their  usual  fore- 
sight and  acumen.  Capt.  Thomas  W.  Moore 
is  the  lessee  of  the  College  lands, — some  30,000 
acres,  —  and  has  yet  ten  years  occupancy,  in 
which  time  he  may,  by  care,  make,  off  the 
grazing,  a  competence  ;  but  the  business,  even 
in  this  favored  locality,  has  not  always  paid, 
for  in  the  past  great  drouth  all  the  stock  per- 
ished, and  the  ranch  had  to  be  restocked.  The 
evidence  of  mortality  is  visible  in  cow-head 
land,  just  before  coming  to  the  Mission,  where 
the  fence  is  partially  constructed  of  skulls  and 
horns,  proves  the  terrible  destruction  of  animal 
life  that  must  have  prevailed.  F.  M.  S. 


WOOL     \\lQ      SrfEEf. 


Mohair  Market. 

Editors  Rural  Press: — Your  communication 
of  Aug.  29th  came  to  hand.  You  enquire  the 
names  of  brokers  in  New  York,  who  buy  Angora 
goat's  wool.  In  March,  1870  I  was  in  New 
York,  expressly  to  enquire  about  Angora  goats 
and  their  wool,  and  when  there,  I  saw  several 
brokers,  (without  taking  any  notice  of  their 
names  or  addresses  to  preserve)  who  informed 
me  that  there  was  no  Angora  goat's  wool  in 
America  worthy  of  notioe.  Only  now  and  then 
a  few  hundred  pounds  found  its  way  to  their 
hands  which  they  bought  and  sent  to  England, 
so  that  I  can  give  you  no  precise  name  and  ad- 
dress of  any  particular  broker. 

A.  EUTYCHIDES. 

Spout  Springs,  Va.,  Sept.  11th,  1872. 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Eutychides  to  Capt.  S. 
Wing  of  Napa  and  published  in  the  Rural  of 
Sept.  14th,  he  says:  "  I  am  astonished  at  the 
demaud  for  their  wool  in  this  country;  there  is 
demand  for  it  all  over  the  world. 

Any  wool  broker  will  buy  mohair  in  New 
York,  at  any  time,  for  exporting  to  England, 
and  brokers  in  New  York  will  pay  75  to  80  cents 
per  pound  for  it;  they  ship  it  to  England  and 
get  a  profit  from  18  to  20  per  cent." 

in  answer  to  our  direct  letter  of  inquiry,  we 
received  the  answer  at  the  head  of  our  article. 
By  putting  "  this  and  that  "  together,  it  looks 
a  good  deal  as  though  somebody  had  an  "as  to 
grind,"  or  full  blooded  (?)  Angora  goats  to  sell, 
and  was  looking  to  California  for  purchasers. 
In  fact  Mr.  Eutychides  offers  any  number  of 
"Cashmere  or  Angora  goats,  purebred  and 
choice,  guaranteed  at  $125  each."  And  in  this 
he  so  far  undersells  our  own  reliable  goat  breed- 
ers, as  to  put  them  quite  in  the  shade. 
Let  Them  Blow. 

Now  there  are  certain  papers  that  will  "blow" 
away  at  the  Rural  for  what  they  will  call  its 
discouragment  to  the  growing  of  mohair  in 
California.  The  Rural  does  no  such  thing. 
We  believe  the  time  will  arrive  when  California 
will  be  the  best  mohair  producing  country  in 
the  world  outside  of  Asia  and  that  there  will  be 
a  market  at  our  doors  for  the  raw  product  as 
soon  as  a  considerable  quantity  is  produced. 

But  when  we  hear  an  Eastern  goat  breeder 
who  has  a  large  flock  of  angora  goats  that  he 
wants  to  sell  badly,  say  that  he  is  "astonished 
at  the  demand  for  their  wool  in  this  country," 
and  that  "there  is  demand  for  mohair  all  over 
the  world, "  and  that  "any  wool  broker  will 
buy  mohair  in  New  York  at  any  time"  and  has 
been  there  on  purpose  to  see  them,  and  then 
when  asked  to  name  the  parties,  is  unable  to 
do  so,  it  certainly  becomes  the  good  sense  of 
our  mohair  growers  to  look  around  and  see 
where  their  market  is  coming  from,  or  where 
they  can  find  it  by  going  for  it.  That  we  can 
grow  mohair  there  is  no  question ;  but  having 


grown  it  even  in  small  quantities  we  want  to 
sell  it. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  learn  from  any  source 
the  name  of  any  broker  in  'America  who  will 
buy  or  make  reasonable  advances  on  mohair, 
and  on  obtaining  it  will  lose  no  time  in  giving 
the  information  to  the  patrons  of  the  Rubal. 


Tobacco  Dip  for  Sheep. 

Eds.  Press: — In  your  paper  of  August  :5 1st, 
your  correspondent,  Mr.  F.  M.  Shaw,  speaks 
of  an  improved  mode  of  dipping  sheep,  in  prac- 
tice on  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Burnett.  Will  your 
correspondent  have  the  goodness  to  give  a  more 
specific  description  of  the  same,  stating  width, 
depth  and  length  of  the  vat,  material  used,  and 
arrangement  for  dipping  and  draining,  and  op- 
eration of  dip.  Perhaps  the  foreman  on  Mr. 
Burnett's  ranch  will  give  the  necessary  infor- 
mation, or  others  of  your  correspondents  will 
give  their  experience,  and  oblige  a  subscriber 
and  Sheep-man. 

In  our  issue  of  Nov.  4th,  1871,  we  gave  the 
experience  of  T.  McConnel,  of  Elk  Grove,  Sac- 
ramento county,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  tobacco 
for  scab  in  sheep,  and  in  consideration  of  our 
largely  increased  list  of  subscribers,  to  some  of 
whom  it  may  be  of  interest,  we  condense  and 
repeat  the  account  of  the  process. 

After  shearing,  he  immerses  the  sheep  affect- 
ed, in  a  solution  made  of  from  500  to  600  lbs. 
of  refuse  tobacco,  or  the  stems  of  leaves — ob- 
tained from  cigar  makers  at  from  four  to  six 
cents  per  pound— steeped  and  kept  about  as 
hot  as  the  hands  can  bear.  To  this  he  adds  75 
pounds  of  sal-soda. 

It  is  placed  in  a  vat,  the  vat  being  placed  in 
an  excavation  in  the  earth,  and  is  about  10 
inches  wide — a  little  more  than  the  width  of  a 
good-sized  sheep — and  four  feet  deep  at  the 
end  where  the  sheep  are  plunged  in.  Then  a 
level  bottom  extends  some  20  feet,  when  it 
gradually  rises  for  a  distance  of  24  feet,  widen- 
ing out  into  a  platform  of  sui  table  size  for  the 
animals  to  drain  on,  the  drainage  returning  to 
the  vat. 

In  about  ten  days  he  repeats  the  process  and 
then  turns  his  sheep  into  a  new  range,  and  they 
are  troubled  no  more  with  the  scab. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  foregoing  that  no 
definite  amount  of  water  is  given  as  the  proper 
quantity  for  the  other  ingredients.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  it,  we  must  suppose  that  to  the  other 
ingredients — tobacco  and  sal-soda — enough 
water  should  be  used  to  cover  the  sheep's  back 
in  a  tank  of  the  size  designated. 

We  can  hardly  see,  however,  the  necessity  of 
having  20  feet  in  length  on  a  level,  as  the  sheep, 
on  being  fully  submerged  would  be  thoroughly 
wet,  or  if  not  could  be  held  back  for  a  moment 
and  then  allowed  to  ascend  the  incline. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  sheep 
growers  on  the  subject  of  the  cure  of  scab  in 
sheep. 

The  Record  of  a  Flock  of  Merinos. 

E.  J.  Hiatt  &Bros.,  of  Chester  Hill,  Ohio, 
write  this  to  the  Live  Stock  Journal  : 

"  There  is  quite  an  interest  manifested  in  the 
growing  of  fine  wool  in  this  part  of  Ohio,  the 
Merino  being  better  adapted  to  our  hilly  coun- 
try than  other  breeds.  Most  farmers  are  con- 
vinced of  the  great  need  of  improving  their 
flocks.as  their  land  increases  in  value.  Thor- 
oughbred stock  must  necessarily  take  the 
place  of  the  inferior  mixed  breeds  that  have  for- 
merly been  kept.  We  are  aware  that  there  are 
a  few  farmers  in  almost  every  community  that 
are  not  convinced  of  the  increased  profit  at- 
tending the  keeping  of  improved  stock.  A  few 
facts  may  therefore  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers,  showing  some  of  the  profits. 

"The  first  week  in  May,  1872,  we  clipped 
from  80  head  of  American  Merino  sheep,  con- 
sisting of  20  bucks  and  60  ewes,  1,080  pounds 
of  wool,  the  greater  part  being  unwashed,  which 
sold  for  $536.80,  averaging  $6.81  to  the  fleece— 
the  heaviest  ewe's  fleece  bringing  $9.67%,  and 
the  heaviest  buck's  fleece  $10.9 \)±.  Seventeen 
of  these  ewes  were  weighed  Feb.  20th,  and 
averaged  120%  lbs. ;  three  bucks  weighed  164 
lbs.  each;  six  buck  lambs,  less  than  one  year 
old,  weighed,  at  the  same  time,  107  lbs.  each." 
A  Satisfactory  Yield  of  Wool. 

"J.  A.  Gifford,  Esq.,  Round  Grove,  Wis- 
consin, who  owns  a  small  but  very  select  herd 
of  Merinos,  which  we  have  often  heard  spoken 
of  by  gentlemen  who  have  seen  it,  and  which  he 
purchased  years  ago  when  prices  were  low  and 
Merinos  in  such  disfavor  that  many  persons 
were  ashamed  to  let  their  neighbors  know  they 
had  them  on  their  farms,  sends  an  item  concern- 
ing the  clip  of  his  flock  this  season.  His  flock 
consists  of  58  head,  and  the  yield  of  washed 
wool  was  592  lbs. — an  average  of  nearly  10%  lbs. 
The  fleeces  were  not  weighed  separately,  or  at 
any  rate  the  separate  weights  were  not  given, 
but  Mr.  G.  states  that  the  fleece  of  one  yearling 
weighed  12%  lbs.,  and  the  fleece  of  one  ewe 
13%  lbs.  There  are  six  rams  in  the  flock,  and 
the  remainder  ewes  and  wethers,  in  a  propor- 
tion not  stated. 


September  28,  1872.] 
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The  Coming   Centennial   Anniversary. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Centennial  Commission,  held  a  meeting 
in  Philadelphia  on  the  29th  of  August,  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  with  various  committees 
from  the  City  Council  of  Philadelphia, the  various 
Boards  of  Trade  and  Exchange,  the  Franklin 
Institue,  etc.,  also  newspaper  editors,  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  merchants  and  others,  upon 
the  best  methods  for  promoting  the  success  of 
the  approaching  Centennial  Anniversary  Cele- 
bration. The  meeting  was  a  large  one,  and 
much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  objects  of 
the  same.  Several  short  speeches  were  made 
upon  the  importance  of  the  object  in  view,  and 
the  necessity  of  a  united  effort  to  make  the  cel- 
ebration one  which  shall  be  worthy  of  the  day 
and  the  occasion. 

By  Act  of  Congress,  approved  June  1st,  1872, 
it  is  provided  that  books  of  subscription  may 
be  opened  and  an  opportunity  given  for  a  pe- 
riod of  100  days  therefrom  for  the  citizens  of 
the  different  States  and  territories  to  subscribe 
to  the  exhibition  stock  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  populations — the  total  amount  of 
stock  being  fixed  at  $10,000,000.  A  blank  form 
of  certificates  of  stock  agreed  upon,  provisions 
made  for  opening  the  books  at  an  early  day, 
under  the  direction  of  agents  to  be  appointed 
for  each  of  the  several  States  and  territories. 
Due  notice  of  the  appointment  of  agents,  etc., 
will  be  given. 

The  probability  is  that  the  enthusiasm  which 
will  be  connected  with  this  event  will  not  only 
make  it  the  grandest  World's  Exhibition  that  has 
ever  been  witnessed;  but  that  it  will  also  be 
a  financial  success,  returning  to  stockholders 
the  principal  which  they  may  invest,  with  in- 
terest. The  Commissioners  have  done  and  are 
doing  well,  and  deserve  the  cooperation  of 
every  American  citizen.  It  is  well  and  fitting 
that  the  first  centennial  of  our  national  anni- 
versary should  be  held  in  the  city  and  within 
the  shadow  of  the  spires  whose  bells  first  rang 
out  the  joyful  peal  of  liberty  to  all  the  world 
and  freedom  to  all  mankind  everywhere,  irre- 
spective of  creed,  color  or  country. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained  through 
Dewey  &  Co's.  Mining  and  Scientific  Peess, 
American  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the  fol- 
lowing are  worthy  of  mention: 

Impbovement  in  Slag  Pots. — Robert  A.  Fish- 
er, Eureka,  Nevada.  This  invention  relates  to 
an  improvement  in  that  class  of  pots  used  about 
smelting  furnaces  which  are  known  as  slag 
pots.  These  pots  are  used  for  receiving  the 
slag  as  it  comes  from  the  furnace  and  are  con- 
sequently subjected  to  an  extremely  high  tem- 
perature, by  which  the  iron  is  suddenly  ex- 
panded, rendering  them  liable  to  crack  or  break, 
and  frequently  they  are  broken  from  other 
causes.  The  expense  of  these  pots  is  quite  an 
item  where  large  smelting  works  are  conducted 
on  account  of  this  breakage. 

This  invention  consists  in  constructing  these 
slag  pots  in  sections,  and  then  uniting  the  sec- 
tion by  proper  means  so  that  in  case  one  of 
them  should  become  cracked  or  broken,  it  can 
readily  be  replaced  by  a  new  one  at  a  compara- 
tively small  expense.  Any  number  of  sections 
may  be  used,  but  ordinarily  three  will  be  suffi- 
cient, and  they  are  united  by  means  of  lugs  or 
projections  through  which  a  bolt  or  pin  is 
passed,  or  they  may  be  clamped  together  in  any 
suitable  manner. 

Impbovement  in  Slag  Spouts. — Bobert  A. 
Fisher,  Eureka,  Nevada.  Heretofore  the  slag  as 
it  runs  from  smelting  furnaces  has  been  allowed 
to  pass  directly  over  the  surface  of  the  spout, 
which  is  attached  to  the  breast  plate  of  the  fur- 
nace. After  a  time,  this  spout  becomes  so 
much  corroded  or  eaten  away  by  the  molten 
slag,  as  to  become  useless  and  requires  to  be 
replaced  by  a  new  one.  This  replacing  necessi- 
tates the  stoppage  of  the  flow  of  slag,  and  this 
causes  an  accumulation  in  the  furnace,  and 
great  inconvenience  in  consequence. 

This  invention  is  intended  to  avoid  the  diffi- 
culty by  employing  a  lining  of  suitable  material 
which  rests  upon  the  bottom  of  the  spout  and 
protects  it.  This  lining  is  easily  removable 
after  it  becomes  corroded,  and  may  be  replaced 
by  a  new  one  in  a  very  short  time,  and  with  no 
serious  stoppage. 

Totebe  Testeb. — Bobert  A.  Fisher,  Eureka, 
Nevada.  The  water  tuyeres  employed  in  blast 
furnaces  are  often  imperfectly  constructed  and 
commence  to  leak  soon  after  being  put  in. 
This  leakage  reduces  the  temperature  of  the 
furnace  and  causes  loss,  and  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  stopping  the  furnace  and  withdraw- 
ing the  tuyere.  This  invention  provides  a 
remedy  by  introducing  a  branch  discharge  pipe, 
with  suitable  cocks.  The  upper  part  of  the 
branch  pipe  may  be  made  of  glass,  and  is  open. 


Water  ordinarily  passing  through  the  tuyere 
will  pass  through  the  usual  pipes,  but  when  it 
is  desired  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  leakage 
or  not,  the  usual  outlet  pipe  is  closed  until  the 
water  rises  to  the  top  of  the  glass  tube.  The 
inlet  pipe  is  then  closed,  and  if  there  is  no  leak- 
age, the  expansion  of  the  water  by  heat  will 
cause  an  overflow,  but  if  the  tuyere  leaks,  the 
water  will  gradually  fall  in  the  tube. 

Bed-Bug  Extebminatob. — Elizabeth  Hooper, 
Diamond  Springs,  Cal.  In  all  warm  climates 
as  in  the  interior  of  this  State,  vermin  accumu- 
lates rapidly,  and  are  with  difficulty  destroyed. 
The  invention  here  mentioned  is  a  compound 
which  is  peculiarly  efficacious  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  bed-bugs,  and  is  intended  simply  to  be 
applied  wherever  they  exist. 

Bagatelle  Table.  —  William  Evans,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  This  invention  is  an  improved 
device  for  playing  games,  and  consists  of  a 
table  similar  to  an  ordinary  billiard  table.  A 
short  cylinder  or  wheel  is  mounted  on  a  verti- 
cal spindle  at  one  end  of  the  table.  A  series  of 
sliding  plates  are  so  arranged  around  the  cylin- 
der that  they  will  be  released  and  allowed  to 
spring  up  by  causing  the  ball  to  strike  a  plug 
at  the  base  of  each  and  projecting  from  the 
lower  periphery  of  the  cylinder.  The  plates 
are  numbered  and  each  number  released,  counts 
for  game.  Holes  at  the  sides  of  the  table  near 
the  cylinder,  admit  the  balls  to  inclined  num- 
bered troughs  beneath  the  table,  and  these  also 
count  for  game. 

Habness  Pad. — Geo.  W.  Dutton,  Tomales, 
Cal. — This  invention  is  intended  to  give  a  har- 
ness pad,  which  shall  fit  perfectly  and  rest  in 
the  hollow  upon  each  side  of  the  withers  so  as 
not  to  chafe  the  horse,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
interfere  with  the  other  portion  of  the  harness. 
The  saddle  is  so  constructed  that  its  middle 
comes  in  the  usual  position  of  the  ordinary 
pad,  and  the  ends  extend  forward  upon  each 
side  of  the  horse's  back.  A  T-shaped  bolt  pass- 
es through  near  each  end,  its  outer  end  being 
flush  with  the  outer  face  of  the  saddle  and  re- 
ceiving the  terret.  The  arm  upon  the  inner 
end  lies  parallel  with  the  back  bone  of  the 
horse,  and  has  the  pad  so  hinged  to  it  that 
there  will  be  no  unequal  strain  or  pressure, 
and  by  rocking,  it  can  adjust  itself  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  horse. 


The  Locomotion  of  Animals. 

Microscopic  animals  move  rapidly  through 
the  water  by  means  of  little  oars  or  cilia:.  There 
are  creatures  which  are  destitute  of  shape,  and 
yet  can  form  any  part  of  themselves  into  sto- 
mach and  digestive  organs,  or  can  temporarily 
assume  forms  which  give  them  means  of  loco- 
motion. Others  throw  out  arms  and  seize  their 
food,  but  yet  have  no  specific  shape  when  at 
rest. 

Belonging  to  a  higher  order  are  the  jelly-fish. 
These  strange  creatures  which,  while  in  the 
water,  are  perhaps  as  large  as  a  wash-tub,  if 
dried  scarcely  weigh  an  ounce.  They  do  not 
move  by  means  of  muscles,  but  by  cells  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  which,  by  contraction 
and  expansion,  answer  the  purpose  of  paddles. 

The  star  fish  is  among  the  most  curious  of 
ocean  forms,  having  his  mouth  in  the  center  of 
his  body,  his  eyes  at  the  end  of  his  arms,  and  a 
series  of  suckers,  constituting  locomotive  ap- 
pendages, thrown  out  from  beneath  the  animal 
in  the  water.  If  the  star-fish  wishes  to  travel, 
he  attaches  these  suckers  to  whatever  is  ahead 
on  the  ocean  bed  before  him  and  pulls  himself 
forward.  The  common  fresh-water  muscle  has 
large  muscles,  whick  give  motion  to  a  long 
foot  which  it  wedges  into  the  sand,  and  then, 
by  contracting  the  foot,  draws  the  shell  after  it. 
There  is  another  fresh-water  shell-fish  which 
darts  out  its  foot  with  great  rapidity,  and  as 
suddenly  contracts  it,  and  by  this  propulsion 
swims  through  the  water.  The  scollop  is  an 
animal  which  swims  by  opening  and  closing  its 
shells,  forcing  the  water  out  from  between 
them.  The  cuttle-fish  has  two  broad  fins  be- 
hind and  a  series  of  long  arms  in  front.  It 
draws  in  water  as  most  shell-fish  do,  but,  un- 
like others,  pumps  it  out  in  front  so  that  it 
swims  backward,  though  it  has  alBO,  by  other 
means,  the  power  of  swimming  forward. 

Worms  move  by  means  of  little  bristles, 
which  stick  out  from  the  sides  of  the  body,  and 
are  used  to  hold  part  of  the  body  while  the 
rest  expands,  or  while  part  expands  the  rest 
contracts,  and  thus  the  worm  is  drawn  forward 
in  sections.  This  is  the  case  with  the  common 
angle  worm.  Among  the  crustaceans,  the  lobster 
either  crawls  forward  with  his  legs  or  jumps 
backward  by  strokes  with  his  tail.  The  eyes, 
mounted  on  the  end  of  long  feelers,  can  look 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  animal  while  he  is 
jumping  backward. 

With  birds,  if  the  wings  are  small,  they  move 
rapidly;  if  large,  slowly.  The  grasshopper  has 
a  variety  of  modes  of  locomotion,  and  the 
cheese-mite  or  "skipper"  hops  by  coiling  his 
head  and  tail  together  in  a  ring  and  pulling 
them  suddenly  apart  with  a  snap.  The  loco- 
motion of  the  snake  is  obtained  by  means  of 
scales,  which  are  thrust  against  the  ground  by 
motions  of  the  ribs,  actuated  by  powerful  mus- 
cles. It  results  that  if  a  snake,  though  capable 
of  the  most  rapid  movement  on  the  ground,  be 
put  on  a  smooth  surface,  like  that  of  glass  or 


varnished  wood,  he  will  wriggle  with  great  ef- 
forts, but  make  no  forward  progress. 

The  variety  of  functions  performed  by  the 
muscles  of  the  birds  and  the  singular  shapes  of 
their  bills,  adapted  to  their  various  modes  of 
feeding,  are  really  wonderful.  The  arms  be- 
come the  organs  of  flight,  and  the  bones  are 
bridged,  and  trussed,  and  modified  so  as  to 
give  the  requisite  power.  The  tendons  natural- 
ly close  the  toes  when  the  weight  of  the  body 
rests  so  as  to  bend  the  leg;  thus  the  bird  rests 
securely  on  its  perch.  Hence,  also,  the  fowl 
always  shuts  its  toes  as  it  lifts  them,  because 
bending  the  leg  draws  the  tendons.  The  modi- 
fication of  the  arm  of  the  bat  still  leaves  it  an 
organ  of  flight. 

In  the  lower  vertebrates  we  have  simply  fins; 
going  up  step  by  step  the  functions  of  the  arm 
escape  the  need  of  use  for  locomotion.  The 
higher  the  grade  of  animals,  the  greater  the 
power  of  the  arm  for  other  purposes  than  that 
of  locomotion.  The  monkey  uses  the  arm  and 
hand  for  a  great  variety  of  other  purposes,  such 
as  for  feeding  itself,  and  the  female  monkey 
holds  its  young  to  its  breast  by  means  of  its 
arms.  At  last  with  man  the  arm  becomes  a 
cephalic  appendage,  and  is  no  longer  used  for 
purposes  of  locomotion,  unless,  indeed,  he 
drive  a  hand  car.  Step  by  step  among  the  lower 
animals  we  may  trace  the  improvement  of  organ 
and  of  function  until  we  reach  its  highest  de- 
velopment in  a  species  where  only  the  lower 
limbs  are  employed  to  carry  the  body,  and  the 
upper  become  exclusively  the  servants  of  the 
brain. 


Transmitting  Power  from  Motors. 

Light    vs.    Heavy  Shafting. 

The  following  article  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  furnishes  some  valuable  facts 
and  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  power  by  belts,  with  light  shafting  run- 
ning at  high  speed,  and  also  illustrates,  very 
forcibly,  the  advantages  of  light  shafting.  We 
trust  all  our  readers  will  peruse  the  article,  as 
it  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  value, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  location  of  water- 
powers  in  rough  mountainous  regions,  as  among 
the  mines  on  this  coast.  The  Scientific  Amer- 
ican, which  also  copies  the  article, says  in  refer- 
ence to  it:  "It  may  be  set  down  as  arulethat, 
within  reasonable  limits,  the  lighter  the  shaft- 
ing and  the  larger  the  pulleys  employed  to 
transmit  the  power  of  prime  motors  to  ma- 
chines, the  greater  will  be  the  economy  in 
transmission.  Not  only  is  the  reduction  of 
first  cost,  but  there  is  a  great  reduction  in  fric- 
tion, with  less  strain,  and  consequently  less 
wear  on  the  belts,  and  less  expenditure  of  oil 
on  the  bearings." 

In  the  location  of  mills  on  water-courses,  it 
has  commonly  been  deemed  necessary  to  place 
the  main  building  directly  over  the  spots  where 
the  wheel-pits  are  unavoidably  located,  on  some 
steep  hillside  or  rocky  precipice,  however  un- 
favorable the  site  may  be  for  grading  and  for 
costly  foundations,  with  dark  and  damp  base- 
ment-rooms, unsuitable  for  occupancy  by  work- 
men. 

One  of  the  most  important  advantages  deriv- 
able from  the  new  system  of  transmitting  power 
economically  to  a  ^distance  from  water-wheels 
as  motors  is  practically  available  in  selecting  a 
good  level  site  for  the  location  of  a  manufac- 
tory. 

In  carrying  out  the  system  at  Georgiaville, 
the  power  has  been  transmitted  several  hundred 
feet  from  a  bluff,  where  a  fall  of  water  of  36  feet 
descent  was  available  by  two  successive  falls  of 
20  and  16  feet  each.  To  accomplish  this  task 
with  the  massive  shafts  and  couplings  then  in 
use  (1852)  appeared  to  be  too  costly,  and  diffi- 
cult of  execution  with  satisfactory  results. 

Encouraged  by  previous  experiments  for 
practically  transmitting  power  by  swiftly  re- 
volving shafts  and  belts,  the  attempt  was  bold- 
ly made  to  carry  the  power  to  the  manufacto- 
ry instead  of  carrying  the  manufactory  to  the 
power;  which  was  necessarily  located  on  a 
hillside,  where  the  wheel-pits  were  to  be  exca- 
vated. 

The  motors  were  a  pair  of  water-wheels,  24 
feet  diameter  and  18  feet  long,  with  a  fall  of 
water  20  feet,  and  a  second  pair  of  water- 
wheels  fifty  yards  above  them,  18  feet  diameter 
and  19  feet  long,  under  a  fall  of  16  feet. 

A  small  shaft,  only  three  inches  diameter,  if 
revolving  with  200  revolutions  per  minute,  was 
deemed  sufficient  to  transmit  all  the  power  of 
the  upper  pair  of  wheels;  and  by  transmitting 
this  power  to  another  lower  line  of  shafting  of 
the  same  size,  but  with  the  velocity  doubled  to 
400  revolutions  per  minute,  it  was  also  deemed 
sufficient  to  receive  the  additional  power  of 
one  of  the  lower  pair  of  24  feet  wheels.  A  driv- 
ing pulley  of  10  feet  diameter  on  the  upper 
line  of  shafting,  transmitted  to  power  by  a  belt 
12  inches  wide  to  a  five  feet  pulley  on  the  lower 
shaft,  to  its  double  speed. 

This  idea  was  more  readily  "conceived  than 
executed.  The  movement  of  a  pulley  of  the 
dimensions  of  10  feet  diameter,  with  a  surface 
velocity  of  over  6,000  feet  per  minute,  had 
never  been  attempted  practically.  Doubts 
were  suggested  of  the  safety  of  using  belts 
with  this  velocity  in  mills.  But  after  having 
trusted  my  own  body  to  travel  with  the  speed 
of  a  mile  a  minute,  over  Engliwh  railways,  with 
numerous  other  passengers,  drawn  by  a  pon- 
derous locomotive  engine  of  35  tons  weight, 


whirled  around  curves,  over  precipitous  em- 
bankments, and  uncertainly  fastened  rails,  it 
seemed  very  rational  to  trust  a  leather  belt  to 
travel  with  the  same  speed.  Thus  reassured, 
the  doubter  might  smile  at  the  suggestion  of 
danger  of  risking  a  light  belt  to  journey  at  the 
same  rate.  But  there  had  been  no  light  pulleys 
made  suitable  for  this  use.  Those  previously  in 
use,  made  of  two  iron  rims,  covered  with  wood- 
en lags  bolted  thereto,  were  rejected  as  unfit. 

Although  the  superior  convenience  of  belts 
over  wheel-work  and  shafting  for  transmit- 
ting power  had  induced  many  attempts  to  use 
them  thirty  years  ago,  yet  the  experimenters  had 
commonly  failed  of  successfully  operating  them 
with  the  low  rate  of  speed  then  used.  Pulleys 
had  not  been  made  sufficiently  light  and  well 
balanced  for  any  one  to  venture  to  use  them 
with  the  high  speed  required  for  leather  belts  to 
operate  advantageously.  With  the  slow  speed, 
it  was  necessary  to  strain  the  belts  so  tightly 
on  the  pulleys,  to  produce  sufficient  adhesion, 
without  slipping  around  on  the  smooth  surfaces, 
that  the  lacings  and  the  texture  of  the  leather 
yielded;  and  so  frequent  repairs  were  required 
that  the  superintendents  of  mills  nearly  all 
abandoned  the  use  of  them  for  transmitting  the 
power  from  the  motors  to  the  mill  shatting. 
They  fell  back  on  the  old  system  of  slowly  re- 
volving heavy  shafting  and  wheels. 

To  carry  out  the  proposed  system,  new  pat- 
ters of  pulleys  were  therefore  made.  The  first 
pulley,  10  feet  diameter,  proved  to  be  imperfect, 
and,  when  tested  with  a  velocity  of  about  8,500  ft. 
per  minute,  the  rim  soon  made  its  exit  through 
the  roof  of  the  wheel-house,  and  continued  its 
course  in  a  parabolic  curve  through  the  air 
several  hundred  yards,  until  it  finally  trans- 
mitted its  motive  power  to  plow  a  furrow  in  a 
meadow.  A  remodeled  pulley,  made  to  take 
the  place  of  the  wandering  one, stood  the  test.and 
has  continued  faithful,  without  deserting  its 
post,  to  perform  the  duty  assigned  10  it 
ever  since,  during  a  period  of  sixteen  years. 
The  same  belt  has  also  remained  in  use,  in 
good  order,  after  traveling  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  miles  every  year  in  its  daily  circuits, 
with  a  velocity  of  6,000  feet  per  minute. 

As  a  test  of  the  efficacy  of  this  small  three- 
inch  shaft  to  transmit  the  power  from  three 
water-wheels,  it  may  be  stated  that  not  a  single 
shaft  or  coupling  has  required  renewal  or  re- 
pairs, and  they  appear  still  capable  of  a  much 
longer  service.  This  same  three  inch  shaft 
has  also  served  to  transmit  all  the  power  of 
the  steam-engine  used  in  times  of  drought. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  systems  of 
high  and  low  rates  of  speed  of  shafts  and  belts, 
for  transmitting  power  from  motors  to  manu- 
factories, is  instructively  exhibited  in  these  two 
narrated  instances  of  the  practical  application 
of  each  of  them,  with  conclusive  results  of  the 
failure  of  the  latter. 


The  Colors  of  Gems. 


Can  science  explain  the  coloring  of  gems  ? 
Everybody  knows  that  the  white  light  which 
reaches  us  from  the  sun  and  other  heavenly 
bodies  can  be  decomposed  into  a  number  of 
colored  rays,  by  passing  it  through  a  triangu- 
lar prism.  A  child  blowing  a  soap-bubble 
produces  colors  as  splendid.  In  fact,  a  thin 
plate  of  any  transparent  substance  whatever, 
becomes  colored  under  white  light.  Striated 
surfaces  also  offer  effects  not  less  brilliant;  so 
that,  to  clothe  certain  insects  more  vividly,  na- 
ture has  grooved  the  tissue  that  envelops  them. 
The  rainbow,  which  the  sun  paints  in  a  thou- 
sand colors  in  the  drops  of  the  falling  shower, 
is  the  transcendant  effect  of  decomposed  light. 
Nature,  with  a  palette,  so  to  speak,  charged 
only  with  white,  knows  the  art  of  spreading 
over  all  her  pictures  the  magic  and  glow  of  the 
most  brilliant  coloring.  But  we  have  not  ex- 
hausted all  the  resources  of  this  coloring,  the 
secret  of  which  is  the  light  itself.  Here  science 
is  at  fault;  and  we  must  still  say  what  Huy- 
gnens  said  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury :  "  In  spite  of  the  labors  of  Newton,  no 
one  has  yet  fully  discovered  the  cause  of  the 
color  of  bodies."  We  must,  then,  admire, 
without  penetrating  this  secret,  the  peerless 
red  of  the  oriental  ruby,  the  pure  yellow  of  the 
topaz,  the  unmingled  green  of  .the  emerald,  the 
soft  blue  of  the  sapphire  and  the  rich  violet  of 
the  amethyst.  This  is  not  the  only  thing  the 
discovery  of   which  we  shall  leave  to  posterity. 

Positions  fob  Asteonomical  Obsebvations. 
Astronomical  observations  should  be  made 
from  high  elevations.  Professor  Young  re- 
ports the  whole  number  of  lines  in  the  chro- 
mosphere seen  from  Sherman,  a  lofty  station 
on  the  Bocky  Mountains,  as  150,  which  is  three 
times  as  great  a  number  as  have  been  observed 
from  near  the  sea  level.  In  these  localities  the 
atmosphere  is  clearer,  steadier,  and  it  is  owing 
to  this  fact  that  a  star  has  been  recognized  at 
these  high  altitudes  as  having  a  companion  or 
being  a  double  star,  not  previously  known  as 
such.  An  observer  on  the  Pacific  Coast  reports 
to  Professor  Pierce  that  he  can  see  the  compan- 
ion of  the  star  Polaris  from  a  high  point  on  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  It  is  well  known  that  this  is  a 
test  of  great  nicety,  requiring  the  utmost  purity 
of  atmosphere.  Telescopes  will  hereafter  be 
placed  higher  than  ever  before — in  Europe, 
probably  on  the  Alps. 

Mixing  Colobs. — When  two  or  more  colors 
are  mixed  together,  the  hue  produced  does  not 
result  from  the  loss  of  the  particles  of  either  of 
the  colors  by  absorption  or  chemical  changes 
of  any  kind.  The  microscope  reveals  the  fact 
that  minute  particles  of  each  color  remain  en- 
irely  separate. 
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State   Farmers'  Club  Convention  at 
Sacramento. 

The  Convention  met  at  Firemans'  Hall,  Mon- 
day evening  the  23d.,  and  was  called  to  order  by 

I.  N.  Hoag,  who  said  it  had  been  suggested 
that  he  call  the  meeting  to  order,  and  that  he 
whs  willing  to  hear  nominations  for  President. 

Wm.Gouverneur  Morris  said  that  the  meet- 
ing of  this  convention  emanated  from  a  call  is- 
sued by  the  Farmers'  Club  of  Napa  County,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  he  proposed  as  tem- 
porary President  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Napa  County  Club — William  A.  Fisher. 

Fisher  was  unanimously  elected  President, 
and  on  taking  the  chair  he  thanked  the  club 
for  the  honor  of  the  election.  He  was  glad  to 
see  so  many  men  engaged  as  agriculturists  to 
represent  the  different  agricultural  organiza- 
tions of  the  State.  We  are  taking  upon  our- 
selves a  serious  responsibility.  Our  object  is  to 
advance  the  interests  of  agriculture  in  Califor- 
nia. It  is  very  evident  that  not  sufficient  inter- 
est is  taken  in  agriculture  by  the  people  of  this 
State.  In  fact  the  industrial  branches  of  the 
whole  State  are  not  sustained  as  they  should 
be.  Our  object  now  is  to  unite  the  various 
Farmers'  Clubs  of  the  State,  to  stimulate  all 
the  branches  of  industry  connected  with  agri- 
culture. 

T.  Hart  Hyatt  moved  that  a  Secretary  be 
elected  and  the  motion  prevailed,  and  on  mo- 
tion A.  T.  Dewey  of  the  S.  F.  Pacific  Bubal 
Press  was  elected  Secretary. 

W.  H.  Nash  moved  that  Hoag  be  elected  As- 
sistant Secretary,  and  the  motion  prevailed. 

I.  N.  Hoag  of  the  Sacramento  County  Farm- 
ers' Club  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting  to  be 
the  organization  of  the  State  Farmers'  Club. 

R.  A.  Thompson  of  Sonoma  moved  that  a 
Committee  on  Credentials  be  appointed,  and 
that  they  report  in  fifteen  minutes. 

The  motion  prevailed  and  the  Chair  appoint- 
ed as  such  Committee  R.  A .  Thompson  of  So- 
noma, E.  S.  Holden  of  San    Joaquin,  and   W. 

II.  Ware  of  Santa  Clara. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  have  exam- 
ined the  credentials  of  the  delegates  from  the 
various  Farmers'  Clubs  of  the  State,  and  find 
the  following  gentlemen  entitled  to  seats. 

Sonoma  County  Club — R.  A.  Thompson, 
A.  W.  Middletou,  William  H.  Rector,  Hender- 
son Holmes,  G.  W.  Davis,  John  Adams. 

Napa  County  Club — J.  B.  Saul,  James  M. 
Thompson,  W.  H.  Nash,  Wm.  Gouverneur  Mor- 
ris, T.  L.  Griggs,  W.  A.  Trubody,  J.  M.  May- 
field,  W.  A.  Fisher. 

Vacaville  and  Pleasant  Valley  Fruit  Growers' 
Association — T.  O.  Bingham,  Wm.  Cantelow. 

Sacramento  County  Farmers'  Club — I.  N. 
Hoag,  S.  N.  Baker,  W.  S.  Manlove,  James  But- 
ter, William  M.  Haynie. 

Oakland  Farming,  Horticultural  and  Indus- 
trial Club— Dr.  E.  S.  Carr,  T.  Hart  Hyatt, 
Christian  Bagge,  A.  D.  Pryall,  and  A.  T. 
Dewey. 

Santa    Clara    County   Club— W.    H.    Ware, 

Jesse  Hobson,  C.  T.  Settle, Chipman,  Cary 

Peebles. 

Sutter  County  Club— John  Mcllmoil,  M. 
Wilson,  C.  P.  Berry. 

San  Joaquin  County  Club — Dr.  E.  S.  Holden, 
J.  N.  W.  Hitchcock,  Captain  Thomas  0. 
Ketcham,  C.  Grattan,  H.  C.  Wright,  W.  G. 
Phelps,  James  Smythe,  L.  H.  Brannock. 

Santa  Cruz  County  Club — Benjamin  Cahoon, 
J.  R.  Locke. 

El  Dorado  County  Club— G.  G.  Blanchard, 
Robert  Chalmers. 

Sonoma  Vinicultural  Club — W.  M.  McPher- 
son  Hill,  Major  J.  R.  Snyder,  Wm.  Hood. 

On  motion  of  Thompson  the  report  of  the 
Committee  was  adopted. 

Morris  moved  that  the  temporary  officers  of 
the  club  be  permanent  officers,  and  the  motion 
prevailed. 

T.  Hart  Hyatt  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lutions, which  were  read  to  the  club: 

Outline  of  Plan  Proposed  by  T.  Hart  Hyatt. 

In  view  of  the  stern  exasperating  fact  that 
the  farmers  of  California  when  spared  the  ca- 
lamity of  a  loss  of  crops  from  drouth,  floods, 
mildew  or  blight,  are  met  by  a  more  with- 
ering scourge  in  the  form  of  railroad  mo- 
nopolies and  pestilent  grain  rings  and  bread- 
sharks,  whereby  the  farmer  is  robbed  of  the 
fruits  of  his  hard  toil  and  lifelong  earnings,  and 
left  without  enough  in  many  cases  to  reimburse 
him  for  his  expenditures,  while  the  merciless 
speculators  are  fattening  on  their  unjust  gains, 
building  palaces  and  sporting  princely  establish- 
ments on  the  plunder  thus  taken  from  the  hard 
working  farmer;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
nothing  can  be  effectually  done  by  the  farmer 
without  co-operative  and  vigilant,  energetic, 
united  action ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  convention  deem  it  expedi- 
ent forthwith  to  establish  and  organize  a  Farm- 
ers' Protective  Union  League,  to  be  composed 
of  the  members  of  all  the  local  agricultural  and 
horticultural  clubs  and  associations  in  the 
State,  who  may  desire  to  join  the  league;  and 
to  hold  semi-annual  meetings  alternately  at 
Oakland,  Marysville,  Stockton,  Napa  City,  San 
Jose,  Sacramento,  and  at  such  other  points  as 
may  be  deemed  practicable.  That  said  league 
be  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  and 
be  duly  incorporated,  so  far  as  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  it  to  transact  business  in  a  legal 
manner;  to  be  a  business,  not  a  sporting  insti- 
tution; that  it  appoint  an  Executive  Central 
Committee,  who  shall  be  empowered  to  trans- 


act business  for  the  league  during  the  intervals 
of  its  regular  meetings.  The  said  league  to  have 
power  and  authority  to  organize  and  establish 
a  Produce  Exchange,  a  Farm  Stock  Exchange, 
and  a  Farmers'  Savings,  Deposit  and  Loan 
Bank;  and  to  do  all  other  things  that  may  be 
found  necessary  to  advance  the  rights  of  the 
farmers  of  California. 

On  motion,  the  resolutions  were  laid  on  the 
table  temporarily. 

Blanchard  moved  that  a  Committee  of  five  be 
appointed  upon  resolutions  and  order  of  busi- 
ness. 

Thompson  of  Sonoma  suggested  that  a  Com- 
mittee on  Constitutions  and  By-Laws  be  ap- 
pointed. 

Blanchard  withdrew  his  motion,  and  a  mo- 
tion that  the  Chair  appoint  a  committee  of  five 
on  constitution  and  permanent  organization 
prevailed,  and  the  Chair  appointed  as  such  a 
committee  Dr.  Carr,  Dr.  Holden,  Blanchard, 
Morris  and  Thompson. 

On  Motion,  I.  N.  Hoag  was  added  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Hoag  moved  that  one  delegate  from  each  so- 
ciety represented  be  placed  on  the  committee, 
so  that  each  society  shall  be  represented,  and 
the  motion  prevailed.  The  Chair  appointed 
under  the  motion  Mcllmoil  of  Sutter,  Hill  of 
Sonoma,  Ware  of  Santa  Clara,  Cahoon  of  Santa 
Cruz,  J.  P.  Loucks  of  Contra  Costa. 

Blanchard  moved  that  a  committee  be  appoint- 
ed on  resolutions.  An  amendment  was  moved 
by  Dewey  that  the  Committee  on  Constitution 
be  also  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  discussion  of  this  question  occupied 
some  time,  and  finally  the  motions  were  with- 
drawn. 

Morris  moved  that  Hyatt's  resolutions  be 
taken  from  the  table  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  permanent  organization.  The  motion 
was  lost. 

The  question  of  the  objects  of  the  association 
came  up.  Different  delegates  expressed  their 
opinions.  The  object  of  the  Club  is  to  benefit 
the  farmers  of  the  State.  If  possible  the  rates 
of  freight  should  be  reduced,  manufactures 
mu3t  be  encouraged,  free  ports  must  be  had, 
the  exorbitant  port  charges  must  be  abolished 
and  a  better  mode  of  cultivation  should  be  pur- 
sued. 

Adjourned  to  meet  Tuesday  at  3  o'clock. 

The  above  well  rendered  report  is  from  the 
Union,  with  some  slight  alterations. 

The  delegates  all  seem  earnest  in  their  ac- 
tion, and  united  and  determined  on  the  main 
objects  of  the  association.  The  tenor  of  the 
gem  ill  remarks  showed  a  desire  to  strengthen 
the  influence  of  the  Convention  by  calm,  de- 
liberate action,  attempting  no  dictation  and 
making  no  demands  in  any  direction  without 
the  power  to  enforce  them.  The  main  objects 
of  Hyatt's  resolutions  seem  to  meet  with  favor. 

President  Fisher  recommended  that  ware- 
houses be  built  at  convenient  points  for  ship- 
ment, where  farmers  can  safely  put  their  grain 
and  keep  it.  It  was  suggested  that  foreign 
capital,  or  any  other  capital  demanding  a  low 
interest,  can  ask  for  no  safer  security.  The 
money  can  always  be  had,  when  the  grain  is 
put  up,  and  as  long  as  it  is  needed  and  at 
rates  that  we  can  stand.  Our  great  crops  once 
in  our  storehouses,  we  can  also  have  the  power 
to  cooperate  and  deal  directly  with  foreign  buy- 
ers. We  can  show  what  we  have  in  our  hands, 
and  they  will  know  what  ships  can  profitably 
be  sent  this  way  at  the  right  time.  Messrs. 
Blanchard,  Phelps,  Rector,  Morris,  and  others 
favored  building  sufficient  warehouses  to  carry 
out  as  far  as  practicable  the  objects  desired. 

Dr.  Carr  made  an  excellent  speech,  urging 
that  there  was  a  still  higher  work  for  the 
State  Farmers'  Club  whereby  they  may  secure 
the  worthy  object  of  getting  fair  prices  for  our 
products.  Let  us  arrange  to  work  up  our  own 
produce  into  brain  and  muscle.  Encourage 
manufacturing;  and  diversified  farming  giving 
all  the  needs  and  comforts  of  life  cheaply, 
in  our  favored  clime.  If  low  prices 
shall  discourage  sending  enormous  quant- 
ities of  wheat  out  of  the  country  annually, 
it  may  be  in  the  end  a  blessing  rather  than  a 
calamity.  Wheat  crops  as  now  produced,  year 
after  year,  are  taking  the  cream  of  our  rich  and 
generous  yielding  soil.  As  our  lands  grow 
poorer,  immigration  and  all  industry  is  dis- 
couraged. It  is  the  noble  work  of  our  Farm- 
ers' Club  to  bring  about  a  better  order  of  things 
and  make  the  utmost  of  the  rich  resources  that 
are  within  our  reach  on  this  highly  favored 
coast.  We  hope  to  give  our  readers  further  of 
the  Prof's  remarks  hereafter. 

Mr.  Morris  endorsed  Dr.  Carr's  remarks  and 
stated  that  his  taking  the  United  States  census 
returns  for  the  State  developed  to  him  the  fact 
that  in  a  quite  recent  year  one  export  of  wheat 
brought  us  less  money  than  we  sent  away  for 
boots  and  shoes  manufactured  abroad.  The 
ctusus  returns  also  brings  painfully  before  us 
our  lack  of  suitable  employment  of  boys  and 
girls.  Occupation  is  needed  for  them  that  we 
may  have  the  right  men  and  women  of  to-mor- 
row to  develope  and  increase  our  naturally  rich 
possessions. 

Mr.  Blanchard's  remarks  were  well  delivered. 
He  counseled  making  the  best  of  things  beyond 
our  present  control.  When  we  cannot  build 
competing  railroads,  let  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  combine,  see  what,  unitedly,  is  the 
best  they  can  do  without  the  railroads — imme- 
diately and  prospectively — and  then  show  rail- 
road men  how  they  stand  in  their  own  light  by 
keeping  up  high  prices,  preventing  industry 
from  being  profitable,  keeping  back  settlement 
and  retaining  undeveloped  districts  for  their 
slim  trains  to  pass  through.  Talk  business, 
drive  sharp  bargains.  Railroad  men  have  not 
all  the  brains  and  business  tact,  and  producers 


have  frequent  opportunities  to  make  points  in 
their  own  favor. 

Mr.  Hyatt  suggested  taxing  railroad  property 
severely.  The  people  have  not  only  the  natural 
right  but  the  power  to  do  so  unitedly. 

Messrs.  Snyder,  Hill,  Bagge,  Mcllmoil,  Hoag 
and  others  spoke  with  evident  feeling  of  at- 
tachment for  the  interests  of  the  organization, 
and  considerable  social  freedom  prevailed  for  a 
meeting  of  men  so  little  acquainted  with  one- 
another  and  not  more  generally  composed  of 
public  speakers. 

SECOND  DAY. 
The  State  Farmers'  Club  held  a  second  meet- 
ing at  Fireman's  Hall  at  3  o'clock  Tuesday 
afternoon,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Pres- 
ident, Wm.  A.  Fisher.  The  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Adoption  of  a  Constitution. 

B.  A.  Thompson,  from  a  Committee  on  Con- 
stitution and  By-laws,  reported  back  a  consti- 
tution for  the  society.  On  motion  of  Profes- 
sor Carr,  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
adopted,  and  the  club  proceeded  to  take  up  the 
articles  seriatim,  and  act  upon  them. 

The  following  is  the  constitution,  as  adopted: 

Article  I. — This  association  shall  be  known  as 
the  California  Farmers'  Union. 

Article  II. — The  objects  of  the  association 
shall  be  the  promotion  of  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  interests  of  the  State. 

Article  III. — The  officers  of  the  association 
shall  consist  of  a  President,  six  Vice-Presidents, 
a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  consti- 
tute a  Board  of  Direct*  m is. 

Article  IV. — The  officers  of  this  association 
shall  be  elected  by  ballot  annually,  from  and 
after  the  year  1872,  on  the  third  day  of  the  an- 
nual Fair  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  at 
such  place  as  the  State  Fair  shall  be  held,  at 
which  time  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  held, 
and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  a  term  of  one 
year  from  the  first  day  of  the  succeeding  month 
and  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

Article  V. — The  office  of  the  association  shall 
be  ocated  in  San  Francisco. 

Article  VI. — The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
association  shall  have  the  general  management 
of  its  affairs  and  call  special  meetings. 

Article  VII. — The  Secretary  shall  receive  all 
funds  of  the  association,  and  pay  the  same  over 
immediately  to  the  Treasurer,  and  keep  a  cor- 
rect account  of  the  same,  which  shall  at  all 
times  be  open  to  inspection  by  any  member  of 
the  association.  He  shall  also  conduct  all  the 
correspondence  of  the  association  and  perform 
such  other  duties  as  usually  devolve  on  Secre- 
taries of  similar  associations,  and  shall  receive 
such  compensation  for  his  services  as  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  determine. 

Article  VIII. — The  Treasurer  shall  receipt 
for  ail  moneys  of  the  associatiou  paid  him  by 
the  Secretary,  and  pay  the  same  out  on  the  order 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary.  He  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  previous  to  each  annual 
meeting  of  the  association,  and  whenever  re- 
quired by  the  board  of  Directors. 

Article  IX.— The  members  of  this  association 
shall  consist  of  delegates  from  all  permanently 
organized  farmers'  clubs,  horticultural,  vinicul- 
tural wool,  and  stock  growing  societies  in  the 
State,  organized  for  self  protection. 

Article  X. — Each  local  society  shall  have  a 
representation  in  this  association  of  one  dele- 
gate for  every  ten  of  its  resident  members,  and 
one  additional  for  every  additional  fraction  of 
more  than  one-half  of  that  number,  provided 
that  each  club  or  society  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  delegate. 

Article  XI . — Each  club  or  society  interested  in 
the  object  of  this  association  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretary  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  for  each 
of  its  members  annually  before  being  entitled 
to  representation. 

Article  XII. — Each  delegate, before  taking  his 
seat,  shall  sign  the  constitution  of  this  associa- 
tion. 

Article  XIII. — Order  of  business :  1 — Reading 
of  minutes;  2 — Reports  of  officers  and  commit- 
tees; 3 — Unfinished  business;  4 — New  business; 
5 — Election  of  officers. 

Article  XIV. — A  majority  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  busi- 
ness. 

Article  XV. — This  constitution  may  be  alter- 
ed at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  association  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present;  pro- 
vided, that  notice  of  all  proposed  amendments 
to  the  State  Constitution  shall  be  given  to  the 
Secretary  in  writing  at  least  ninety  days  pre- 
vious to  the  annual  meeting,  and  a  copy  of  the 
proposed  amendment  and  notice  of  the  same 
shall  be  sent  to  all  clubs  and  organizations  con- 
nected with  the  State  Club  at  least  sixty  days 
before  the  annual  meeting. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  club  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
officers. 

Dr.  Holden  nominated  Robert  B.  Woodward 
of  Napa  for  President. 

W.  S.  Manlove  placed  John  Bidwell  of  Chico 
in  nomination  for  that  office. 

Wm.  A.  Fisher  was  placed  in  nomination, 
but  he  declined. 

Professor  E.  S.  Carr  of  Oakland  was  nomin- 
ated. 

The  Chair  appointed  Major  Snyder  and 
Blanchard  tellers.  A  vote  was  had,  with  the 
following  result:  Bidwell,  18  votes;  Woodward, 
10  votes;  Carr,  3  votes.  The  election  of  Bid- 
well  was  made  unanimous.  W.  S.  Manlove 
was  appointed  a  committee  of  one  to  wait  upon 
Bidwell  and  inform  him  of  his  election. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  placed 


in  nomination  for  Vice-President:  John  Mathi- 
son,  Dr.  Holden,  Major  J.  R.  Snyder,  G.  G. 
Blanchard,  Wm.  H.  Ware,  Robert  Chalmers, 
T.  Hart  Hyatt,  W.  G.  Morris,  Benj.  Cahoon, 
D.  C.  Feely,  W.  S.  Manlove  and  Professor  E. 
S.  Carr. 

The  following  were  elected  Vice-Presidents; 
J .  R.  Snyder  of  Sonoma,  Dr.  E.  S.  Holden  of 
San  Joaquin,  T.  Hart  Hyatt  of  Alameda,  W.  S. 
Manlove  of  Sacramento,  D.  C.  Feely  of  Santa 
Cruz,  W.  H.  Ware  of  Santa  Clara. 

I.  N.  Hoag  and  A.  T.  Dewey  were  placed  in 
nomination  for  Secretary.  Dewey  declined, 
and  Hoag  was  unanimously  elected  Secretary. 

Henderson  Holmes  and  A.  T.  Dewey  wi  it- 
placed  in  nomination  for  Treasurer.  Holmes 
withdrew,  and  Dewey  was  elected  unanimously. 

Morris  moved  that  an  asssessment  of  fifty 
cents  each  be  levied  on  every  delegate  present, 
and  the  motion  prevailed. 

Blanchard  moved  that  Prof.  E.  S.  Carr  and 
the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  be  appointed  a 
committee  to  write  an  address  to  the  farmers  of 
this  State,  at  their  earliest  convenience.  The 
motion  prevailed.  G.  G.  Blanchard  and  T. 
Hart  Hyatt  were  subsequently  added  to  the 
committee . 

Hoag  moved  that  the  association  invite  Prof. 
Carr  to  deliver  an  address  in  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  to-morrow  (Wednesday)  evening,  at  8 
o'clock.  The  motion  prevailed,  and  Carr  sig- 
nified his  acceptance  of  the  invitation. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  following  letter 
from  L.  I.  Fish,  of  Martinez: 

Mabttnez,  Sept.  2d,  1872. 

I.  N.  Hoag:  It  is  not  convenient  for  me  to  at- 
tend the  proposed  meeting  to  organize  a  State 
Farmers'  Club,  but  I  wish  to  make  some  sug- 
gestions. I  believe  that  if  it  were  publicly 
known  in  Europe  that  this  State  has  a  surplus 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat 
awaiting  purchasers,  and  that  it  can  be  safely 
and  cheaply  stored,  say  at  about  $1  per  ton  for 
six  or  eight  months,  we  would  not  long  have 
the  stagnant  market  we  now  have;  but  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  capital  there  would 
induce  people  there  to  buy  and  hold  wheat  here 
until  ships  can  be  had  to  take  it  away.  To 
furnish  information  in  a  manner  to  command 
the  greatest  respect  and  confidence,  I  would 
suggest  that  it  be  furnished  by  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  verified  or  indorsed  by  the 
Governor.  To  reap  the  greatest  benefits  the 
statement  should  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible; therefore  the  telegraph  should  be  used, 
and  undoubtedly  the  London  Times  would  give 
it  a  wide  circulation. 

It  is  thought  by  many  that  on  account  of  the 
control  or  monopoly  of  purchasing  facilities, 
that  it  is  difficult  for  a  newcomer  or  buyer  to 
enter  our  markets  and  buy  wheat  on  equal 
terms  with  the  present  exporters.  If  such  is 
the  case  facilities  can  be  furnished,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  commission  and  middlemen  done 
away  with,  by  the  Farmers'  Clubs  of  each 
county  appointing  at  each  shipping  point  a 
person  to  sell  wheat  to  whoever  wishes  to  pur- 
chase; such  persons  to  be  publicly  known  so 
that  they  all  could  be  easily  communicated 
with  by  any  one  desirous  of  purchasing. 

Thinking  that  competition,  free  competition, 
is  a  thing  most  desirable  in  our  markets,  to 
enable  us  to  dispose  of  our  crops  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, I  have  made  the  above  suggestions  for 
your  consideration.  If  you  think  any  of  them 
practicable  or  worthy  of  adoption,  use  them  as 
you  think  best.  If  other  farmers  will  give 
their  views  no  doubt  some  course  can  be  adopt- 
ed that  will  be  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
State. 

If  you  form  a  State  Fanners'  Club  I  desire  to 
become  a  member.  L.  I.  Fish  . 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the 
association  and  the  press  reporters,  the  Board 
adjourned  sine  die. 

Napa  County  Farmers'  Club. 

Club  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  Wm. 
Fisher  in  the  chair. 

The  President  announced  that  the  object  of 
the  meeting  to-day  was  to  discuss  the  duties  of 
our  delegates  to  the  State  Convention  at  Sac- 
ramento. That  among  other  matters  which 
would  come  before  this  convention,  three  im- 
portant subjects  would  be  discussed,  viz: 

1.  The  circular  lately  received  by  the  club  in 
reference  to  the  organization  of  a  Farmers' 
Exchange.  He  thought  to  establish  an  Ex- 
change of  this  kind,  to  be  controlled  by  the 
farmers,  would  result  in  untold  benefit  to  them. 
Through  this  they  could  obtain  advances  on 
their  grain  and  sell  it  when  they  saw  fit.  It 
would  also  create  competition  with  Mr.  Fried- 
lander — something  very  desirable. 

2.  In  regard  to  sacks.  We  should  dispense 
with  them,  and  give  the  people  to  understand 
that  we  can  do  without  them.  Boats  and  cars 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  receive  and  trans- 
port grain  in  bulk. 

3.  As  to  shipment,  we  think  railroad  freights 
are  too  high;  we  wish  our  representatives  at 
sacramento  to  know  it. 

Mr.  Truebody  thought  that  the  delegates 
should  go  uninstructed.  They  are  men  of  ex- 
perience and  in  their  deliberations  at  Sacra- 
mento, should  not  be  trammeled  by  unneces- 
sary instructions.  It  is  useless  to  write  out  a 
set  of  resolutions  condemning  corporations, 
monopolists,  etc.,  without  being  able  to  de- 
monstrate how  these  evils  are  to  be  remedied. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  clubs  organized 
throughout  the  State,  each  oppressed  in  some 
particular,  and  each  of  which  will  be  presented 
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at  Sacramento.  Upon  their  conferring  together 
they  would  know  better  how  to  act,  in  or- 
der to  advance  the  best  interests  of  our  farm- 
ers. He  thought  by  the  recent  reduction  in 
freights  that  the  rates  now  charged  for  ship- 
ping fruit,  quite  reasonable,  and  much  below 
those  charged  in  other  sections  of  the  State. 
These  reductions  have  been  made  on  the  Napa 
Valley  and  Vallejo  and  Sacramento  branches  of 
the  C.  P.  road. 

Mr.  Sawyer — We  need  to  combine  that  we 
may  act  independently  of  monopolists,  in  buy- 
ing our  sacks  and  selling  our  grain;  as  it  is,  we 
cannot  set  our  own  price  but  have  to  be  con- 
tent with  what  these  commission  men  see  fit  to 
give  us. 

Freights  Reduced. 

Mr.  Nash  believed  the  discissions  of  the 
club  were  already  producing  fruits,  from  the 
fact  that  the  railroad  company  had  lowered 
their  freights  on  fruit.  He  hoped  the  work  of 
the  club  might  continue  to  be  effective  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  Saul — We  have  accomplished  something 
already.  There  is  still  room  for  improvement. 
The  rates  are  high  yet.  After  deducting 
freights  and  commissions  there  is  hardly  any- 
thing left  for  the  shipper.  Mr.  Sawyer's  re- 
marks are  to  the  point;  we  have  not  a  word  to 
say  as  to  our  prices.  Mr.  Friedlander  controls 
the  farmers,  loans  money  on  the  hypothecation 
of  their  crops,  and  takes  possession  as  soon  as 
the  grain  is  threshed,  paying  what  he  chooses. 
Thinks  the  delegates  to  Sacramento  should  not 
be  instructed.  Members  of  the  club  should  ex- 
press their  opinions,  and  by  them  delegates 
would  be  guided  in  their  action.  After  a  while 
our  farmers  through  these  organizations,  will 
gain  a  power  and  their  influence  will  be  felt. 

The  matter  of  regulating  freights  will  soon 
be  in  our  grasp;  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
right  of  the  people  to  fix  the  freight  and  pass- 
enger tariff.  The  Legislature  have  the  power. 
Why  have  they  not  done  something?  Because 
our  interests  have  not  been  represented  there, 
and  just  so  long  as  it  is  thus,  just  so  long  will 
the  monopolists  "take  care  of  us."  The  time 
is  coming  when  the  farming  community  will  be 
awake  to  their  interests;  when  they  themselves 
shall  regulate  the  tariff,  so  that  they  may  have 
something  left  to  pay  their  taxes  and  clothe 
their  children. 

He  suggested  that  fruit  men  organize,  and 
secure  a  portion  of  the  wharf;  have  an  agent, 
book-keeper,  etc.,  there,  and  ship  their  fruit 
direct,  doing  away  with  middlemen.  This  can 
be  done  by  organizing,  and  fruit  men  will  then 
save  the  commissions  they  now  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  Coombs  had  confidence  in  the  delegation 
chosen  to   represent   the   club  at   Sacramento, 
aud  favored  their  going  uninstructed. 
A  New  Apple. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Thompson  here  brought  in  a  sam- 
ple of  Grime's  Golden  variety  of  apples,  which 
he  intended  taking  to  the  State  Fair.  They 
are  of  fine  flavor  and  pronounced  an  excellent 
eating  and  cooking  apple. 

Mr.  Sawyer  favored  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Saul  in  regard  to  shipping  fruit;  thought  fruit- 
men  should  dispose  of  their  fruit  without  the 
assistance  of  commission  men,  who  make  lit- 
tle effort  to  secure  good  prices. 

Mr.  Fisher. — As  the  wheat  interests  of  Cali- 
fornia will,  no  doubt,  continue  the  staple  arti- 
cle, at  least  for  a  number  of  years  hence,  and 
in  view  of  reducing  the  various  manipulations 
connected  therewith,  he  proposed  to  uphold  a 
reformrtory  system.  Local  circumstances  ren- 
dered it  necessary  during  the  first  rapid  settle- 
ment in  California  of  adopting  extravagant 
methods  in  the  sacking  of  grain. 

The  force  of  industry  has  changed  those 
circumstances,  but  the  consequent  labor,  and 
uncalled  for  expense,  remain  proportionately 
about  the  same — from  the  handling  of  the  grain 
in  the  field  to  its  final  destination.  A  continu- 
ance of  those  usages  must  operate  against  that 
healthy  expansion  which  we  would  desire  to 
see  in  this  important  branch  of  agriculture. 

The  sooner  a  more  enlightpned  change  takes 
place  in  this  direction,  the  greater  will  be  the 
benefits.  This,  however,  cannot  be  accom- 
plished, unless  the  zeal  manifested  proceeded 
from  a  well  directed  source.  The  interests  of 
importers  to  supply  the  demand  commensurate 
to  this  sack  trade  must  appear  significant, 
amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  annually  to  over 
several  millions  of  dollars. 

Granaries  Indispensable. 

Farmers  are  not  an  exception  to  the  influence 
of  habit — and  generally,  not  having  a  conve- 
nient place  to  store  their  grain  while  threshing, 
tend  to  make  them  singularly  submissive;  add 
thereto  the  crowning  impression  produced  over 
them  by  the  "grain  ring,"  that  sacks  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  safety  and  convenience  of  such 
products  in  transit.  The  objections  may  seem 
plausible  but  are  not  to  be  assumed  as  practi- 
cable deductions — not  even  tolerated. 

It  is  not  desirable  in  those  great  foreign 
marts  that  grain  sent  from  this  country  should 
be  sacked.  It  is  certain  no  grain  can  be  more 
tit  for  shipment  than  that  in  bulk.  Now,  each 
farm  ought  to  have  a  suitable  granary.  The 
cost  in  threshing  and  hauling,  in  many  in- 
stances, under  a  different  arrangemeht  might 
become  reduced  fully  one-third. 

Conveying  the  grain  from  the  thresher  can 
be  done  by  two  boys,  using  separate  teams 
with  light  wagons  and  tight  boxes.  The  grain, 
as  threshed,  being  elevated  into  a  box,  just 
high  enough  to  admit  a  wagon  to  drive  under 
it,  and  become  loaded  in  a  few  minutes,  thence 
discharged  into  a  hopper  alongside  the  gran- 
ary, where  it  can  be  carried  into  the  building 
by  elevators,  propelled  by  one-horse  power; 
and  while  the  grain  is  descending,  it  can  be  re- 


cleaned  by  a  simple  process  without  any  ma- 
terial effort. 

The  storehouse,  or  granary,  should  be  con- 
structed so  as  to  allow  the  free  passage  of  a 
wagon  under  the  floor,  and  be  more  convenient 
when  the  grain  is  taken  out.  Such  storehouses, 
on  a  more  enlarged  plan,  wherever  practicable, 
should  be  erected  along  lines  of  railroads, 
canals,  etc.,  and  hence  both  cars  and  water 
craft,  in  carrying  trade,  ought  necessarily  to  be 
fitted  up  with  a  view  to  receiving  such  products 
loose,  as  is  usually  done  elsewhere. 

As  to  freights,  it  may  be,  that  by  the  recent 
reduction,  they  are  low  enough  here,  but  in  the 
San  Joaquin  there  is  great  complaint.  Thought 
it  to  the  interest  of  the  R.  R.  Company  to  re- 
duce their  freight,  and  passenger  tariff,  as 
it  would  result  in   multiplying   their  business. 

Grain  Shipments. 

Mr.  Saul — It  is  estimated  that  we  raise  7,000,- 
000  centals  of  wheat,  over  and  above  our  yearly 
consumption.  What  we  want  is,  to  have  ves- 
sels come  to  our  ports  disengaged,  that  might 
be  chartered  after  their  arrival.  As  it  is  now, 
there  is  no  way  by  which  we  can  get  vessels, 
and  there  is  no  competition  among  grain  buy- 
ers in  San  Francisco;  Mr.  Friedlandsr  has  the 
vessels,  and  we  have  to  submit. 

Mr.  Sawyer  said  he  thought  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  men  on  our  coast  as  well  qualified  to 
transact  business  as  Mr.  Friedlander.  We 
must  organize  and  then  choose  men  whose  in- 
terests are  identical  with  our  own.  He  believed, 
in  order  to  have  more  vessels  visit  our  coast, 
that  San  Francisco  ought  to  be  made  a  free 
port  of  entry. 

Mr.  Nash — As  regards  the  action  of  delegates 
at  Sacramento,  thought  they  would  know  better 
how  to  work  after  consulting  with  representa- 
tives of  other  clubs.  Sacks,  freights  and  ship- 
ping, were  among  the  important  interests  that 
must  be  looked  after.  Had  a  friend  living  in 
San  Francisco,  who  last  spring  chartered  a 
boat,  hiring  a  man  to  run  it  until  Sept.  1st,  and 
fixing  freight  charges,  for  shipping  fruit,  at  a 
fair  rate. 

Railroad  Trick. 

This  caused  the  Railroad  Companv  to  reduce 
their  freights,  until,  in  August,  the  boat  broke 
her  shaft  and  had  to  lay  by,  when  up  came  the 
freights  on  the  railroad  the  same  as  charged  be- 
fore. This  was  only  one  instance  of  the  Rail- 
road Company's  taking  advantage  of  the  ship- 
per. 

Mr.  Trubody  suggested  that  it  would  be  wise 
at  the  State  Convention,  to  make  a  standard  by 
which  certain  names  would  represent  a  certain 
weight.  We  at  one  time  understood  a  sack  of 
grain  to  mean  100  lbs.,  but  now  our  sacks 
contain  sometimes  130  and  135  lbs.  Sacks 
ought  to  be  made  of  uniform  size. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Nash,  two  more  delegates 
were  added  to  the  number  already  chosen, 
making  eight  in  all — the  number  of  delegates 
selected  by  the  Stockton  Club — whereupon  the 
President  nominated  Messrs.  Jas.  M.  Thomp- 
son and  W.  A.  Trubody,  who  were  duly  elected 
as  such  delegates. 

Mr.  Saul  stated  that  the  time  for  electing 
officers  of  the  club  having  passed,  he  moved 
that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  cast  the 
vote  of  the  club  in  favor  of  the  old  officers  who 
should  be  considered  re-elected,  to  serve  for 
the  term  of  three  months.     Carried. 

The  Secretary  then  drew  up  credentials  ac- 
crediting the  following  named  gentlemen  as 
delegates  to  the  State  Convention,  to  meet  at 
Sacramento,  Sept.  23d: 

J.  B.  Saul,  Jas.  M.  Thompson,  Wm.  H.  Nash, 
Wm.  Gouv.  Morris,  T.  L.  Grigsby,  W.  A.  Tru- 
body, J.  M.  Mayfield,  Wm.  A.  Fisher. 

Sonoma  County  Farmers'  Club. 

Club  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  President 
Holmes  in  the  Chair. 

On  motion  it  was  resolved  that  the  delegates 
to  the  Farmers'  State  Convention  go  to  the 
same  unrestricted. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  day, 
"  The  best  mode  of  marketing  produce,"  being 
in  order,  Mr.  Rector  said: 

I  proposed  the  subject  of  the  best  method  of 
selling  our  produce  for  the  reason  that  I  believe 
it  to  be  one  of  importance  at  this  time,  and  one 
that  deserves  the  attention  of  the  Club.  We  do 
know  how  to  produce,  but  do  not  know  how 
to  sell  what  we  produce  to  realize  its  full  value. 

We  now  employ  an  agent  to  sell  our  produce 
for  us,  confiding  all  to  him  and  pay  a  commis- 
sion of  five  per  cent.  This  is  an  exorbitant 
commission,  to  say  nothing  of  the  speculations 
made  on  almost  everything  that  passes  through 
their  hands.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  find 
fault  with  what  has  been  done  or  what  is  being 
done  at  this  time  by  commission  men  and  spec- 
ulators. 

For  information  on  this  subject,  I  would  re- 
fer you  to  the  report  of  the  select  committee  of 
the  Oakland  Club.  That  Committee  was  com- 
posed of  reliable  gentlemen  who  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  is  going  on 
among  the  Shylocks,  as  they  have  called  them, 
than  we  have,  living  at  a  distance.  If  you  have 
read  the  report,  read  it  again,  it  is  a  document 
that  every  farmer  should  read  and  re-read. 

Our  object  at  this  time  ia  to  propose  a  way 
that  we  may  reach  the  market  with  our  produce 
at  less  expense  and  more  certainty  of  getting 
its  full  market  value.  I  am  not  clear  as  to  what 
would  be  the  best  mode  to  adopt  to  accomplish 
so  desirable  an  object.  It  will  require  some 
deliberation.  It  has  been  saidof  old  that  "there 


is  wisdom  in  much  counsel,"  and  I  am  quite 
certain  that  this  Club  will  be  able  to  arrive  at  a 
mode  of  disposing  of  their  produce,  that  will  be 
more  secure  and  less  expensive  than  the  present 
practice  of  selling  through  commission  men. 

I  have  said  that  five  per  cent,  is  an  exorbi- 
tant commission,  especially  on  wheat  and  wool, 
the  staple  product  of  the  State.  Let  us  figure 
a  little  and  see:  Suppose  fifty  members  of  this 
Club  each  having  40  tons  of  wheat  to  sell  (and 
I  think  this  is  moderate)  the  aggregate  would 
be  2,000  tons.  At  the  average  price  of  wheat — 
$2  per  hundred — will  give  $80,000.  Commis- 
sion on  $80,000  at  five  per  cent,  will  show  the 
snug  sum  of  $4,000.  Add  to  this  the  wool  crop, 
which  I  think  will  be  half  as  much  as  the  wheat 
crop,  and  you  have  paid  $6,000  on  wheat  and 
wool  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  minor  articles 
of  farm  produce. 

A  Farmers'  Commission  House. 

Would  it  not  be  a  great  saving  for  the  Club 
to  employ  a  competent  man  from  amongst 
themselves,  pay  him  a  fair  compensation  to 
sell  all  the  produce  of  the  Club  ?  Certainly  it 
would  not  cost  near  so  much,  and  result  in  bet- 
ter sales,  affording  at  the  same  time  more  se- 
curity. The  fruit  and  other  minor  articles  of 
the  farm  produce  are  so  augmented  in  price 
before  they  get  through  the  hands  of  the  mid- 
dle men,  that  the  poorer  classes  can't  buy,  and 
the  careful  economist  won't  buy,  consequently 
there  is  but  little  used  to  what  there  would  be 
if  the  price  was  not  so  exorbitant. 

You  get  1  to  I/4  cents  per  pound  for  peaches, 
grapes,  etc.,  the  consumer  pays  in  the  city  6  to 
8,  and  even  much  higher.  I  believe  the  farm- 
ers' commission  house  would  remedy  this  state 
of  affairs  both  for  the  producer  and  consumer. 
If  the  Club  were  to  establish  an  office  in  the 
city  it  would  get  liberal  consignments  from 
farmers  not  members  of  the  Club;  it  would 
certainly  be  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the 
farmers  far  more  than  the  corrupt  intriguing 
rings  that  there  is  so  much  said  about  at  the 
present  time.  It  would  invite  -the  buyers  to 
give  preferrence  or  at  least  it  would  attract  the 
attention  of  buyers  far  and  near. 

It  is  very  probable  that  there  will  be  a  con- 
solidation or  co-operation  of  all  the  Clubs  in 
the  State  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  their 
wheat  to  foreign  markets;  but  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  speak  of  that  at  this  time;  let  us  talk  of 
what  we  can  do  as  an  independent  Club.  I 
propose  an  office  in  the  city  as  the  only  feasible 
method  that  has  occurred  to  me. 

Shipping  Wheat  in  Bulk. 

But  there  is  another  matter  of  which  I  wish 
to  say  something,  and  that  is  shipping  wheat 
in  bulk.  I  see  that  it  has  been  talked  of  in 
several  Clubs,  but  has  not  met  with  much  favor. 
I,  for  one,  believe  it  to  be  wholly  impracticable. 
Admitting  that  the  grain  would  go  from  San 
Francisco  to  London  without  damage,  for  the 
reason  that  it  requires  a  ship  to  be  fitted  up  ex- 
pressly for  that  purpose,  and  then  it  is  not  fit 
for  any  other  service.  We  must  use  merchant 
ships,  such  as  trade  to  this  Coast. 

Again  it  requires  elevators  to  load  and  unload 
the  ships,  which  is  attended  with  expense,  and 
you  puts  you  in  the  hands  of  monopolies.  Again 
can't  load  orunloadyour  wheat  only  where  there 
are  elevators.  You  must  have  sacks  and  that 
of  a  better  and  costlier  quality,  to  haul  or  ship 
your  grain  to  the  elevator,  where  it  will  be 
emptied  with  grain  of  other  crops  that  may  be 
inferior  to  yours;  your  wheat  may  be  good  and 
clean,  but  it  will  only  grade  the  same  as  the 
dirty  crop,  thus  deteriorating  the  whole  cargo. 

Wheat  in  bulk  will  not  sell  for  as  much  as 
wheat  in  sacks.  The  buyer  will  make  a  further 
reduction  by  furnishing  his  own  sacks,  and 
somebody  has  to  be  paid  for  re-sacking  the 
wheat.  There  could  be  other  valid  objections 
to  shipping  wheat  in  bulk,  but  these  already 
mentioned  are  sufficient.  Cheap  sacks  has  es- 
tablished the  custom  of  selling  everything  in 
sacks,  and  we  must  look  to  cheap  sacks  as  the 
only  remedy,  and  that  we  can  have  by  making 
a  little  exertion. 

Mr.  Whittaker  advocated  shipping  grain  in 
the  bulk;  he  thought  it  perfectly  feasible.  In 
the  West  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  are  sold 
annually  without  ever  being  sacked,  and  he 
saw  no  reason  that  the  same  could  not  be  done 
in  California.  It  is  objected  that  vessels  have 
to  be  prepared  to  carry  grain  in  bulk.  This 
has,  I  think,  no  weight.  I  am  informed  that 
it  costs  about  $250  to  rig  frame-work  in  the 
hold  of  a  ship  to  prevent  the  cargo  from  dis- 
placement. Now  by  selecting  lumber  and  so 
framing  it  that  it  can  be  taken  apart,  the  lum- 
ber might  be  sold  in  foreign  ports,  say  Liver- 
pool, at  a  profit. 

Shipping  in  Sacks. 

Mr.  Adams — Without  sacks,  how  would  you 
manage  in  threshing?  In  the  West  grain  rais- 
ing is  not  carried  on  as  it  is  here.  Farmers  do 
not  handle  such  large  crops  and  the  means  of 
land  carriage  are  more  abundant  than  here. 

Mr.  Whittaker — Building  bins  to  hold  your 
grain  would  bo  an  easy  remedy. 

Mr.  Rector — One  great  reason  why  shipping 
in  bulk  is  not  desirable — each  man's  grain  is 
mixed  with  others,  and  thus  one  poor  lot  of 
grain  mixed  with  good  grain  deteriorates  the 
whole  in  value.  There  will  be  no  stimulation 
to  produce  good  wheat.  Now  each  lot  stands 
on  its  own  merits.  At  Liverpool  the  grain  is 
sold  direct  to  the  miller  and  he  will  not  give  as 
much  for  it  in  bulk  as  in  sacks.  lam  sure  that 
it  would  cost  more  than  $250  to  rig  a  ship  so 
as  to  carry  in  bulk. 

Mr.  Adams — What  protection  do  sacks  afford? 

Mr.  Rector— Sacks  hold  grain  in  place.  In 
bulk  it  is  liable  to  shift,  and  if  it  gets  wet 
would  swell  and  burst  the  vessel. 

Mr,  Davis  in  the  chair* 


President  Holmes — The  Club  at  Sacramento 
doubtless  will  take  the,  question  in  hand  and 
obtain  complete  data.  We  can  solve  the  mat- 
ter by  making  our  own  sacks,  and  thus  develop- 
ing a  new  industry.  We  can  raise  flax,  jute  or 
some  other  fabric,  and  when  once  the  raw  pro- 
duce is  raised  bag  factories  will  be  built 
throughout  the  State,  competition  ensue  and 
bagging  be  placed  on  the  market  at  reasonable 
rates.  This  is  one,  and  the  best  of  the  means 
by  which  to  prevent  monopolies  of  this  in- 
terest. 

We  have  ample  water  power  in  this  county 
for  all  the  factories  we  need,  and  near  the  rail- 
road. We  might  provide  means  by  which  the 
farmers  of  Sonoma  county  could  ship  as  one 
man.  We  cannot  do  it  this  season,  but  we  can 
do  it  the  next. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  change  our  crops, 
make  them  so  diversified  that  no  one  man  can 
control  the  same.  Sonoma  should  bear  her 
duty  in  the  contest,  our  delegates  should  go  to 
Sacramento  city  to  present  and  protect  her  in- 
terests and  unite  in  an  organization  which  will 
be  true  to  the  farmers'  interests. 

President  Davis — The  best  thing  for  us  to  do 
is  to  get  cheap  sacks.  It  seems  there  is  no 
way  for  us  to  do  but  to  ship  in  sacks  and  the 
means  by  which  we  can  facilitate  the  cheapen- 
ing of  sacks  is  the  question  for  us. 

Flax  for  Sacks. 

Mr.  Whittaker — Well,  that  can  be  easily 
solved.  Let  us  try  flax,  and  cheap  sacks  will 
follow.  I  have  grown  flax  three  feet  high  on  a 
poor  rocky  ridge  on  my  farm. 

Mr.  Fulkerson — I  was  raised  in  a'  flax  coun- 
try and  so  I  claim  to  know  something  about 
the  question.  I  think  the  dearness  of  labor  in 
this  country  would  prevent  the  success  of  flax- 
raising.  I  have  raised,  broke  and  spun  flax 
and  I  know  what  it  costs.  It  requires  a  great 
deal  of  labor  to  raise  or  handle  flax.  While 
we  have  improved  machinery  for  grain-raising, 
which  solves  the  question  of  dear  labor,  but 
little  improvement  has  been  made  in  machinery 
for  flax-growing.  It  is  yet  a  hand  labor,  and  is 
grown  and  prepared  for  market  as  of  old.  Even 
if  we  could  raise  flax,  I  doubt  if  we  could  manu- 
facture our  bagging  and  compete  with  countries 
where  labor  is  cheap  and  plentiful.  I  concur 
with  Mr.  Rector  that  we  cannot  ship  in  bulk. 
Sacking  offers  the  readiest  way  of  handling 
grain.  I  see  no  remedy  but  to  hold  on  to  our 
grain  when  we  can  do  it,  until  buyers  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  remunerative  prices.  Some  of  us 
can,  but  some  cannot,  or  will  not.  By  talking 
over  these  matters  we  may  devise  some  plan  by 
which  those  farmers  who  can  hold  their  grain 
map  help  those  who  otherwise  cannot,  to  hold 
also.  At  least  we  can  do  this;  wecan combine  to- 
gether and  buy  large  quantities  of  sacks  at  one 
time,  and  thus  obtain  them  cheaper  than  when 
we  each  bought  singly. 

Mr.  Holmes — Mr.  Fulkerson's  idea  of  labor 
is  important,  and  is  to  be  considered  in  judg- 
ing of  the  probable  success  of  manufacturing 
bagging.  But  I  would  say  that  we  do  not  our- 
selves propose  to  manufacture,  we  propose  to 
grow  the  flax  and  exhibit  our  produce  to  the 
world.  If  we  can  raise  the  raw  flax,  capitalists 
will  scent  us  out.  Let  them  judge  whether 
they  can  manufacture.  There  must  first  be 
the  test  whether  flax  can  be  raised,  then  facto- 
ries will  follow.     At  least  let  us  try. 

Mr.  Fulkerson — It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  to  produce  a  crop  of  flax  fit  for  marketing, 
there  must  be  warm  rains  to  rot  the  flax;  here 
nothing  rots;  straw  lies  on  the  ground  for  years, 
unchanged.  If  there  is  any  place  in  this  coun- 
ty where  flax  can  be  raised  and  rotted,  it  will  be 
on  the  coast  within  reach  of  the  fogs  of  the 
ocean. 

Mr.  Rector — Mr.  Fulkerson  must  remember 
that  there  have  been  improvements  in  machin- 
ery for  working  the  fibre  since  his  day,  by 
which  the  necessity  of  rotting  is,  to  some  ex- 
tent, obviated.  During  the  late  war,  improve- 
ments were  made  so  that  for  coarse  materials, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  have  the  fibre  dew 
rotted.  Coarse  material  will  do  for  bagging, 
and  I  believe  that  with  our  fogs  the  fibre  can 
be  worked  with  success. 

Mr.  Davis,  Jr.,  said  that  while  we  talked  of 
Liverpool,  we  forgot  that  the  East,  the  nations 
of  China  and  Japan  offered  us  a  better  market 
in  the  future  for  our  grains  than  any  partof  the 
known  world.  Those  nations  might  also  solve 
the  question  for  us  of  cheap  labor  in  manufact- 
uring bagging.  Certainly  the  climate  of  those 
countries  was  favorable  to  the  growth  of  textile 
crops,  and  commerce  would  find  that  cheap, 
coarse  bagging  was  a  good  exchange  for  our 
grains  and  flour.  We  might  then  look  to  China 
and  Japan  Isles  for  all  the  sacks  we  may  want. 
If  the  want  of  sacks  prevents  the  shipping  of 
our  grain,  commercial  men  will  soon  find  it  to 
be  to  their  interest  to  furnish  farmers  with 
cheap  sacks. 

Mr.  Davis  made  a  very  interesting  speech, 
which  so  interested  the  reporter  that  he  failed 
to  take  the  proper  notes,  and  much  of  Mr.  D.'s 
remarks  are  omitted  for  the  cause  named. — So- 
noma Democrat. 


Sutter  County  Farmers'  Club. 

A  meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  at  the  Court 
room  on  Saturday,  14th  instant,  pursuant  to 
adjournment.  J.  H.  Esseltyne  acting  Chair- 
man, J.  H.  Craddock  Secretary. 

The  committee  appointed  to  report  a  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  presented  a  report  recom- 
mending the  adoption  substantially  of  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  of  the  San  Joaquin  Farm- 
ers' Club  with  such  alterations  and  amendments 
as  the  circumstances  required,  which  recom- 
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Editorial  Notes  at  the  Fairs. 

We  spent  only  a  part  of  one  day  at  the  Stock- 
ton Fair,  and  although  we  saw  much  to  comment 
on  and  much  that  would  interest   our  readers, 
we  are  compelled  to  make  our  Notes  very  short 
and  general,   on  account  of   space  and  time  to 
write  them  up — the  State  Fair  being  upon  ns. 
The  exhibition  of   stock  was   good — as  good  as 
at  any  District  Fair  we  have  attended  this  sea- 
son.    In  the  horse  department  the  young  colts 
particularly  made  a  most  creditable  exhibition, 
and,  as  we  heard  President  Doak  remark,    it 
showed  those  who   wanted  horses  where  they 
might  come  to  buy   them. 
Cattle. 
The  exhibition  of  Durham   cattle   was   also 
large  and  good.     The  large   and  valuable  herd 
of  W.  T.  Overhiser  made  a  grand  show  here  at 
their  own  home.     Dr.  Holden,    ex-President  of 
the  Society,   also   showed  an  excellent   herd  of 
some  ten  animals,  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
his   splendid  bull,    "Blanco,"  as  white   as  the 
driven  snow.     If  this  animal  was  a  bright  red 
he  would  be  a  formidable  competitor  for  the 
Sweepstakes  against  any  bull  in  the  State;  but 
white,  in  cattle,  though  considered  as  evidence 
of   superior  blood  in  man,    is  decidedly  out  of 
fashion  and  objectionable.     Jesse  D.  Carr  also 
had  on  exhibition  here  two  bulls  and  cows  that 
he  showed  at  San  Jose\    Major  Vernon's  splen- 
did two-year-old  bull,  "Dandy  Jim,"  put  in  an 
appearance  here  for  the  Sweepstakes. 
Sheep. 
San   Joaquin   county  is  getting  to  be  one  of 
the  foremost  counties  in  the  State  in  the  num- 
ber and  quality  of   its  flocks,  and,  like  sensible 
men,  the  owners  made  a  most  excellent  exhibi- 
tion at  the  fair.     There  were  so  many  excellent 
sheep   shown  here  it  would  require   an  expert 
with  a  plenty  of  time  to  give  an   opinion  as  to 
which   flock   possessed  the   highest  degree  of 
merit,  and  we  shall  certainly  not  attempt  it. 
The  Hall. 
In   the  hall  the   exhibition   of    agricultural 
home-made  implements   was   decidedly   better 
than  at  any  other  fair  we  have  yet   attended. 
That  enterprising  firm,  Mattison  &  Williamson, 
are  always  on  hand  when  a  good  plow,  a  chis- 
sel  cultivator,  or  an  excellent   horse   hay-fork 
is  to  be  shown  and  discussed.   Without  further 
comment,  we  will  remark  that   this  fork  is  not 
half  as   extensively  used  in  this   State   as    it 
ought  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  hay   and  grain1 
raisers.    It  is  in  reality  a  labor  and  money  sav- 
ing-implement. 

The  Fruit 
Displayed  was  also  the  largest  and  best  we  have 
seen  at  any  of  the  fairs — always  excepting  the 
one  made  by  the  Farmers'  Club  of  Sacramento 
at  their  fruit  festival.  Pecuniarily,  we  are 
told,  the  fair  was  a  success. 

Change  of  Officers. 
At  the  annual  meeting  held  during  the  fair, 
a  new  man  was  elected  President  of  the  Society, 
over  the  gentlemanly  and  very  efficient  gentle  - 
man,  J.  K.  Doak,  who  has  been  the  life  and 
soul  of  this  institution  for  several  years. 

Colonel  Dorsey,  the  new  president,  is  a  fine 
gentleman,  and  when  he  "learns  the  ropes," 
will  undoubtedly  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Soci- 
«ty  very  successfully;  but  in  agricultural  soci- 
eties as  in  every  thing  it  is  a  good  plan  to  let 
"well  enough  alone." 

Doctoring  Wines. 

A  correspondent,  W.  P.  San  Jose,  de- 
sires information  on  the  subject  of  "doc- 
toring," or  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
wines.    He  says : 

Suppose  I  take  20  gallons  of  good  grape 
juice  and  20  gallons  of  water  to  make  40 
gallons  of  wine  or,  30  gallons  of  juice 
and  10  gallons  of  water,  how  much  tar- 
taric acid  in  each  case  would  be  about  the 
proper  quantity  ? 

We  have  no  experience  in  the  getting 
up  of  imitation  or  "  doctored  "  wines; 
nor  have  we  any  desire  to  know  anything 
of  the  business,  believing  that  in  Califor- 
nia at  least,  we  can  raise  all  the  grapes 
necessary  for  the  making  of  all  the  wine 
we  can  sell  at  remunerative  prices;  and 
that  the  best  wines  are  those  made  of  the 
pure  juice  of  the  grape. 

Any  addition  of  water,  sugar  and  tar- 
taric acid  though  it  may  increase  the 
quantity,  can  add  nothing  to  the  quality 
of  the  stuff  produced,  falsely  called  wine. 


Steam  Plowing  in  England. 

Is  steam-plowing  in  England  as  mythical  and 
rare  as  in  this  country  ?  Are  the  statements 
made  concerning  the  amount  of  steam-plowing 
done  there  simply  false?  Do  they  correspond 
in  practical  accuracy  with  those  made  concern- 
ing the  exploits  of  American  plows?  Have  we 
been  deceived?  Fawkes,  with  his  plow  in  the 
West,  was  at  first  reported  as  doing,  and  then 
as  just  going  to  do,  wonders  with  it.  He  did 
plow  a  good  many  acres  of  ground,  and  at  such 
cost  that  it  did  not  pay  to  use  it.  In  one  or  two 
places — one  in  Louisiana,  one  in  New  Jersey  or 
Delaware,  and,  we  believe,  on  one  farm  in  Min- 
nesota— steam-plowing  is  reported  as  practiced. 
But  we  have  seen  no  figures  that  prove  its  econ- 
omy in  American  husbandry. 

Now  conies  the  statement  by  a  correspondent 
of  the  Country  Gentleman,  that  he  looked  over 
England  recently  with  especial  reference  to  thye 
use  of  the  steam  plow  there,  made  diligent  in- 
quiry but  obtained  but  very  little  definite  in- 
formation about  it.  He  could  only  learn  that 
it  was  believed  to  be  in  use  on  some  of  the  larg- 
er farms  in  the  south  of  England,  but  this  cor- 
respondent concludes  "that  the  old  fashioned 
way  of  plowing  is  the  only  one  in  practice  in 
England."  At  least  he  did  not  seo  the  puff  of 
a  single  engine  propelling  a  plow,  and  he  kept 
his  eyes  open. — Rural  New  Yorker. 

And  now  comes  our  own  statement,  which  is, 
that  we  did  see  Fowler's  steam-plows  in  success- 
ful operation,  in  both  England  and  France. 
We  saw  them  there  three  years  in  succession 
doing  excellent  work;  and,  to  our  mind,  where 
the  labor  of  men  and  animals  can  be  had  at 
low  rates  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  fuel  and 
water  for  the  engines,  and  the  field  to  be  plowed 
is  not  too  wide,  requiring  too  great  a  length  of 
wire-cable  to  be  practically  coiled — then  and 
there  —  Fowler's  system  of  steam-plowing  can 
be,  perhaps,  economically  introduced. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  that  seems  to 
be  overlooked  in  proposing  to  introduce  the 
Fowler  system  in  California.  It  is  this,  that 
as  the  plows  are  drawn  back  and  forth  across 
the  field  by  stationary  engines,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  field,  that  the  limit  of  distance  is  cir- 
cumscribed, from  the  fact  that  with  half  a  mile 
of  cable — one-fourth  of  a  mile  or  eighty  rods  to 
each  engine  —  but  eighty  rods  in  width  can  be 
plowed;  and  that  beyond  this,  the  coil  of  cable, 
its  length  and  weight  becomes  unwieldy  and 
impracticable. 

What  we  want  in  America,  upon  our  broad 
prairies  and  plains  is,  an  engine  that  can  start 
off  with  its  five  or  six  plows,  independent  and 
free  of  trappings  and  connections  with  any- 
thing stationary,  and  turn  its  furrows  from  one 
to  three  or  five  miles  in  length,  and  returning 
to  certain  points  for  its  supply  of  fuel  and 
water. 

Such  an  engine,  with  plows  and  fixtures  all 
complete  would  require  one  man  to  guide  it, 
and  one  as  engineer,  and  if  the  attention  of  one 
more  was  found  necessary  to  see  to  the  plows 
while  at  work,  then  we  find  ourselves  with  one 
man  more  than  would  be  required  to  plow 
with  two  gangs  of  three  plows  each,  with 
horses.  The  economy  of  the  one  system  over 
the  other  remains  to  be  shown. 


Sonoma    County. 

Santa  Bosa  is  a  place  which  we  look  upon  as 
destined  to  a  sure  and  permanent  growth. 
There  is  an  intelligent  class  of  men  there  who 
are  developing  her  resources,  and  they  want 
plenty  more  of  the  same  sort.  One  has  drain- 
ed an  old  tule  swamp  that  used  to  be  kept  for 
the  hogs  to  root  in,  and  now  has  $200  worth  of 
potatoes  to  the  acre.  The  last  owner  plowed 
up  half  of  the  orchard  because  he  thought  it 
did  not  pay,  and  then  sold  the  place  to  Mr. 
Bethel  at  half  what  it  is  now  worth. 
First  Rate  Opportunities 
Exist  there  for  those  who  can  see  and  develop 
the  resources  of  neglected  places.  Plenty  of 
people  are  ready  to  sell  property  that  they  don't 
make  pay,  and  plenty  are  always  ready  to  buy 
property  which  they  see  does  pay.  He  who 
can  make  most  money  in  real  estate  is  the  man 
who  can  best  show  how  non-producing  proper- 
ty can  be  made  to  produce. 

The  Sonoma  Farmers'  Club 
Is  a  very  promising  society  lately  organized 
under  the  very  efficient  Presidency  of  Mr.  H. 
P.  Holmes.  We  found  him  a  thorough  gentle- 
man who  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  that 
to  a  good  purpose.  We  firmly  believe  that 
this  farmers'  club  will  be  a  permanent  source 
of  credit  to  its  founders  and  usefulness  to  its 
members. 

Societies  a  Double  Benefit. 

In  the  first  place  they  like  fellow  craftsmen 
to  profit  by  each  others  experience,  and  to  kef  p 
up  with  the  news  and  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture. Farmers  are  too  apt  to  consider  them- 
selves encyclopedias  of  knowledge  in  their  par- 
ticular line.  There  is  scarcely  ever  a  farmer 
who  knows  so  much  more  than  another  about 
farming  that  he  cannot  learn  something  from 


him.  If  you  don't  believe  it  try  the  experiment 
faithfully  with  the  one  whom  you  consider  your 
most  unsuccessful  neighbor.  If  we  depend 
upon  experience  for  all  our  knowledge  we  learn 
well,  a  few  things  at  great  expense.  The  expe- 
rience of  all  the  rest  of  mankind  is  at  our  ser- 
vice for  a  trifle. 

The  Old  Fable  of  the  Bundle  of  Sticks 
Illustrates  the  second  advantage  that  we  hope 
to  see  gained  by  farmers'  clubs.  When  the 
twenty  or  thirty  county  bundles  are  finally 
united  in  the  big"  State  bundle,  the  monopolist 
who  breaks  the  whole,  must  have  a  hard  knee 
and  strong  arm. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Sonoma  Club  (Mr. 
John  Adams)  is  as  wide  awake  as  its  President, 
to  the  importance  of  circulating  the  best  infor- 
mation among  its  members.  The  editor  of  the 
Democrat  sees  the  interest  of  his  excellent  pa- 
per to  be  the  same  as  that  of  its  patrons,  is 
working  with  a  will  and  a  power  too,  to  make 
the  thing  go.  Let  members  of  other  clubs  visit 
them  and  see  how  these  wideawake  men  do 
things. 

Fruit  in  Santa  Rosa 
Seems  to  be  at  a  discount,  although  there  are 
many  fine  orchards  and  yineyards.  The 
prices  of  apples  are  so  low  that  freight,  boxes 
and  charges  leave  too  small  a  margin  for  the 
grower.  Were  they  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
fewer  varieties  and  those  best  calculated  for  a 
large  yield  and  for  drying  fruit  we  think  there 
might  be  a  good  opening  for  a  drying  establish- 
ment there.  These  can  never  be  made  a  suc- 
cess where  farmers  have  not  given  up  realizing 
immense  profits  from  their  fruit  and  are  not 
content  with  a  moderate  price  at  home.  Bet- 
ter a  bird  in  the  hand  than  two  in  the  bush. 
It  is  a  common  remark  that  fruit  can  be  had 
cheaper  in  San  Francisco  than  in  any  of  the 
orchards.  Grapes  are  selling  at  from  $15  to 
$35  per  ton  according  to  variety  and  demand, 
very  few  apples  are  going  to  market  from 
Santa  llosa. 


Wild  Plums  and  Crab  Apples. 

Editors  Press: — I  see  in  vour  issue  of 
Sept.  14th,  that  Mr.  S.  M.  Martin  of  Peta- 
lumahas  sent  you  a  sample  of  wild  plum. 
You  seem  to  be  surprised;  having  been 
so  often  told  that  the  plum  and  crab  ap- 
ple were  not  indigenous  to  California. 

There  used  to  be  an  abundance  of  wild 
plums  in  Scott's  Valley,  Siskiyou  Co.,  and 
also  in  Rogue  River  Valley,  Oregon. 
There  are  two  varieties,  one  very  dwarf 
and  beariDg  a  bitter  fruit.  The  larger 
variety  produced  fruit  of  fair  size  and 
quality.  I  planted  them  on  my  ranch  at 
Crescent  City,  near  the  coast,  but  they 
were  not  suitable  to  that  climate.  I  also 
tried  them  as  a  stock,  to  graft  on,  with 
good  success;  the  smaller  variety  dwarfed 
my  trees  and  caused  them  to  bear  much 
younger  than  the  others. 

You  say  you  next  hope  to  hear  of  a  na- 
tive crab  apple.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  tlifm  in  Del  Norte  Co.,  especially  in 
Elk  Valley,  near  Crescent  City.  I  have 
often  seen  them  there  with  bodies  a  foot 
or  more  in  diameter,  with  spreading  tops, 
loaded  with  small  oval  shaped  fruit,  and 
when  ripe,  of  a  bright  golden  color,  and 
in  early  days  were  much  used  for  making 
jelly.  They  are  found  more  abundantly 
on  cold  wet  land,  bordering  ponds,  or 
marshv  land.  Jno.  Mavity. 

St.  Helena,  Napa  Co.,  Sept.    16th,  1872. 

The  remark  we  made  that — it  had  been 
so  often  told  us  that  neither  the  plum  or 
crab-apple  were  indigenous  to  California 
that  we  began  to  believe  it — ought  to  have 
been  understood  as  ironically  spoken;  for, 
to  show  that  we  knew  bettor,  we  have  but  to 
refer  the  doubting  to  an  article  of  our  own 
writing  published  in  1858,  in  the  California 
Culturist,  page  11;  in  which  we  say — 
There  are  among  the  Sierras,  elevated 
tracts  of  country  above  the  present  limits 
of  our  introduced  fruits,  where  the  com- 
mon wild  plum,  of  very  fair  flavor  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance. 

And  again,  on  page  242,  in  which  we 
say — wild  plums  ripening  upon  the  moun- 
tains where  they  are  indigenous,  if  brought 
to  the  tropical  warmth  of  the  valleys  be- 
low, are  found  to  have  their  fruiting  sea- 
son hastened.  And  of  the  wild  crab-apple, 
though  we  have  personally  never  seen 
them  growing  in  California,  wo  have  no 
doubt  of  their  being  indigenous  in  certain 
localities. 


Important  to  Bbeeders. — A  fact  which 
breeders  of  animals  should  never  forget  or  un- 
dervalue was  stated  by  Agassiz,  when  he  said: 
"No  offspring  is  simply  the  offspring  of  its 
father  and  mother.  It  is  at  the  same  time  the 
offspring  of  the  grandfather  and  the  grand- 
mother on  both  sides;  in  fact  this  dependence 
of  offspring  or  liability  to  produce  family  char- 
acteristics extends  much  farthea  up  the  ances- 
tral line." 


An  Indian  on  Raising  Peaches. 

An  Eastern  exchange  says:  On  the  res- 
ervation in  Western  New  York,  is  a  Tus- 
cararo  Indian,  whom  a  correspondent  of 
the  Chatauqua  Farmer  states,  reasons  thus 
in  relation  to  having  healthy  peach  trees 
and  proves  it  by  his  fruit.  At  all  events 
it  is  an  original  idea.     He  says: 

John  Mount  Pleasant,  who  has  a  farm 
of  200  acres  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
reservation,  about  five  miles  from  Suspen- 
sion bridge,  told  me  that  he  cleared  £2,000 
last  year  from  tho  proceeds  of  his  fruit 
orchard;  and  mentioned  incidentally,  that 
the  chief  reason  why  his  peach  trees  were 
loaded  with  fruit  while  others  apparently 
on  the  same  kind  of  soil  bore  nothing, 
was  that  in  sotting  his  trees  he  always 
made  a  deep  hole  with  a  cavity  into  which 
he  inserted  the  tap  root  as  deep  as  possi- 
ble. He  said  the  nurserymen,  in  pulling 
their  trees  for  market,  very  often  cut  off 
this  tap  root.  He  would  never  set  out  a 
tree  thus  mutilated  unless  compelled  to  do 
so ;  and  in  that  case  he  would  take  the 
longest  lateral  root  he  could  find  and 
thrust  it  down  into  the  hole  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  original  tap  root.  By  pursu- 
ing this  course  he  uniformly  has  a  liberal 
crop  of  peaches.  His  peach  trees  are  set 
in  alternate  rows  with  his  apple  trees. 

Now  while  our  Tuscararo  Indian  acted 
very  sensibly,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  na- 
ture invariably  provides  the  uumutilated 
peach  tree  with  a  tap  root,  to  sustain  it 
through  seasons  of  protracted  drouth,  yet 
there  is  no  "original  idea"  about  it,  ex- 
cept it  be  that  which  prompts  him  to  sub- 
stitute a  tap  root  where  the  original  one 
is  lost. 

One  of  the  worst  diseases  of  the  peach 
tree  in  the  Atlantic  States— the  yellows- 
has  been  nearly  overcome,  by  raising  trees 
of  more  vigorous  growth,  by  planting  the 
seeds  of  the  trees  where  they  are  to  remain, 
and  allowing  the  roots  their  natural  possi- 
tion,  unchecked  and  unmutilated  in  their 
growth. 

Why  Is  It? 

Every  section  has  its  peculiarities  of  soil 
and  climatic  conditions.  Modes  of  culture  in 
one  locality  must  be  very  materially  changed 
to  render  them  valuable  in  another.  It  is  the 
hight  of  arrogance  and  presumption  to  claim 
that  any  one  of  our  agricultural  or  horticultural 
journals  are  in  reality  national  in  character, 
and  that  their  teachings  are  of  practical  value 
in  each  and  every  section  of  the  country.  If 
this  were  desirable,  such  a  number  of  agricul- 
tural journals,  necessarily  sectional  in  their 
character,  would  never  have  sprung  into  exist- 
ence and  so  fearlessly  asserted  their  right  to 
live  and  prosper.  The  sooner  we  come  to 
recognize  this  fact  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
interests  of  the  country. 

Heretofore  farmers,  lured  by  the  belief  that 
advertising  journals  were  really  agricultural 
ones,  have  given  them  a  liberal  patronage. 
But  a  manifest  change  is  now  taking  place,  and 
the  question  as  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
suggestions  which  appear  in  the  columns  of  an 
agricultural  paper  are  discussed  in  the  light  of 
their  adaptation  to  their  respective  localities. 
Why  is  it  that  the  disposition  to  quote  agricul- 
tural articles  found  in  journals  foreign  to  their 
locality  has  assumed  such  a  chronic  character 
as  to  attract  general  comment?  Where,  we 
ask,  is  there  such  an  array  of  agricultural  and 
horticultural  talent  as  can  be  found  in  the  fruit 
and  grain-growing  regions  of  the  West?  Then, 
why  not  patronize  this  talent,  instead  of  ignor- 
ing it? — (Jolman's  Rural. 

Smut  is  not  a  disease,  properly  speaking, 
but  it  is  the  cause  of  an  injury  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  disease.  It  is  a  minute  fungus, 
living  in  and  upon  the  grain,  and  is  propogated 
by  spores,  which  answer  the  purpose  of 

pores  are  so  very  small  that  they  may 
adhere  to  the  seed  grain  unnoticed,  and  from 
them  the  smut  will  be  developed  more  or  less 
abundantly,  as  the  season  is  favorable  or  other- 
wise to  its  growth.  The  usual  preventive  is 
soaking  the  seed  wheat,  just  before  sowing,  in 
a  strong  solution  of  Blue  Vitriol  (Sulph 
Copper,),  drying  the  grain  by  the  use  of  quick- 
lime.— Am.  Agriculturist. 


Goon  Men  Make  Good  Hobses. — A  horse  is 
never  vicious  or  intractable  without  a  direct 
cause.  If  a  horse  is  restive  or  timorous,  you 
may  be  sure  that  these  faults  arise  from  de- 
feats in  his  educatien.  He  has  been  t 
either  awkwardly  or  brutally.  Commence  the 
education  of  a  horse  at  his  birth;  accustom  him 
to  the  presence,  voice  and  sight  of  man;  speak 
and  act  gently;  caress  him,  and  do  not  strike 
him.  All  chastisement  or  cruelty  confuses  the 
animal,  and  makes  him  wild.  They  are  good 
men  who  make  good  horses. 

A  oood  cow  is  a  valuable  machine — the  more 
food   she    properly    digests,   the   greater   the 

profit. 
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Sleeping  In  Arctic  Weather. 

The  Toledo  Commercial  publishes  a  letter 
written  by  one  of  the  late  telegraphic  expedi- 
tion to  Siberia.    The  writer  says : 

"  You  say  you  can  not  imagine  how  we  live 
in  such  a  climate.  I  couldn't  until  I  tried  it.  I 
didn't  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  for  me 
to  lie  out  on  the  snow  without  shelter  in  a  tem- 
perature of  even  20°  below  zero,  but  I  have 
done  it  once  in  50°  below,  and  repeatedly  in 
450.  One  of  Bush's  parties,  in  February  of 
last  year,  passed  the  night  on  an  open,  barren 
steppe,  with  their  spirit  thermometer  standing 
68G  below  zero,  or  100"  below  the  freezing 
point.  Quicksilver  they  moulded  into  solid 
bullets  with  four  minutes'  exposure  to  the  air. 
It  is  true  they  did  not  dare  to  go  to  sleep  that 
night,  but  I  believe  that  had  they  been  proper- 
ly fitted  out  with  heavy  furs  and  wolf-skin 
sleeping  bags  to  tie  over  the  head,  they  might 
have  done  it  with  perfect  safety. 

"I'm  afraid  you  would  think  that  I  was  avail- 
ing myself  of  a  traveler's  privilege,  and  relating 
a  very  large  '  yarn,'  if  I  told  you  how  comforta- 
ble I  have  slept  on  the  snow  in  temperature  of 
30°,  40°,  and  45©  below.  We  are  obliged  to 
sleep  in  fur  bags,  of  course,  with  our  faces  en- 
tirely covered,  to  take  the  utmost  care  to  have 
our  fur  stockings  perfectly  dry ;  but  I  have  slept 
in  that  way  through  the  long  Artie  nights  as 
comfortably  as  ever  I  did  in  bed  at  home.  From 
September,  1865,  until  I  came  aboard  the 
Onward,  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  never  slept  in  a 
bed,  or  on  anything  softer  than  the  snow  or  a 
board.  So  you  can  imagine  that  the  sensation 
was  a  curious  one." 


How  to  Destroy  Mosquitoes. 

A  writer  in  the  Scientific  American  explains 
his  process  for  destroying  mosquitoes: — The 
strongest  crystalized  carbolic  acid  must  be 
placed  in  a  bottle  and  covered  with  the  same 
quantity  of  red  cod  liver  oil.  Shake  the  bottle 
thoroughly,  until  a  whitish-colored  foam  ap- 
pears; if  such  foam  does  not  arise,  however  a 
small  quantity  of  powdered  lime  should  be 
added  with  a  little  water.  Pour  the  mixture 
into  a  dish  or  other  convenient  article,  and 
place  it  directly  under  the  open  window,  as  it 
is  from  this  quarter  the  mosquitoes  enter. 

In  my  humble  opinion  the  effect  should  be 
explained  in  this  manner:  The  moment  the 
mosquito  enters,  it  loses  the  scent  of  blood; 
for,  as  the  combined  odor  of  the  oil  and  acid  is 
much  more  powerful  than  that  of  blood,  it  fol- 
lows as  a  consequence,  that  the  mosquito  be- 
comes suddenly  perplexed.  The  consequence 
is  that,  after  scrambling  and  skirmishing  in  the 
dark,  the  mosquito  is  led,  as  it  were,  instinct- 
ively into  the  mixture,  where  it  is  either 
drowned  in  the  oil  or  burned  to  death  by  the 
acid. 

Formerly  I  was  accustomed  to  smear  my  face, 
arms,  and  breast  with  strong  oil  alone,  but  I 
frequently  arose  in  the  morning  smelling  so 
terribly  that,  though  it  protected  me  from  mo- 
squito bites,  I  was  happy  to  lay  it  aside.  I 
have  slaughtered  more  mosquitoes  with  the  ar- 
ticle explained  above  than  ever  I  could  have 
done  with  my  fists  or  any  other  dangerous 
weapons. 

Property  in  Dogs. — It  is  an  old  and  general 
supposition  that  the  law  does  not  regard  dogs 
as  property,  and  that  a  dog  found  running  at 
large  in  the  street  is  anybody's  property.  Judge 
Dowling,  of  New  York,  had  a  dog-stealing  case 
before  him  last  week,  in  which  he  stated  that  a 
great  mistake  pervaded  the  public  mind  in  re- 
gard to  dogs;  that  by  law  they  were  as  much 
a  man's  property  as  his  horse  or  anything  else 
he  owned;  and  moreover  stated  that  in  case  of 
killing  a  dog,  unless  in  self-protection,  the 
party  could  be  made  to  pay  the  value  of  the  dog 
the  same  as  though  it  were  a  horse. 

The  Value  of  Small,  Facts. — Few  of  us  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  little  things.  When  Dr. 
Holmes  sketches  the  enthusiastic  Sacrabee, 
who  tells  us  he  could  spend  a  whole  life  profit- 
ably in  the  study  of  a  single  bug,  we  are  apt  to 
smile  at  what  seems  to  be  a  frivolous  waste  of 
time.  Yet  it  is  to  these  patient,  laborious  men 
of  science,  who  pile  together  one  by  one  the 
little  stones  of  knowledge,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  glorious  temple  of  progress  in  which  we 
of  the  nineteenth  century  rejoice. 


Commerce  in  Pollen. — A  curious  trade  has 
sprang  up  in  a  demand  for  pollen  to  fructify 
certain  plants.  The  palm  tribe,  the  Cycadacese 
and  other  greenhouse  trees  will  flourish  without 
producing  stamens,  and,  for  want  of  pollen, 
will  not  fruit.  Nothing  is  more  common  or 
simple  than  to  advertise  in  the  Gardener's 
Chronicle  for  the  pollen,  for  example,  of  the 
Caryota  urens,  and  other  tropical  (English) 
plants,  and  it  is  received  through  the  post. 

A  cement  of  great  adhesive  power  may  be 
made  by  rubbing  together,  in  a  mortar,  two 
parts  of  nitrate  of  lime,  twenty-five  of  water, 
and  twenty  of  powdered  gum  arabic,  this  form- 
ing a  transparant  cement  of  wonderful  strength, 
and  applicable  to  wood,  porcelain,  glass  and 
stone.  The  surfaces  to  be  united  should  be 
painted  with  the  cement,  and  firmly  bound  to- 
gether until  the  drying  is  complete. 


Something  About  Anvils. 

In  a  deserted  shop  in  Pittstteld,  Mass.,  there 
rests  on  its  block  an  anvil  that  has  done  duty 
more  than  three  hundred  years.  It  is  as  sound 
to-day  as  it  was  in  1633,  when  Eltwood  Pome- 
toy,  after  welding  for  the  Stuarts  the  ponder- 
ous horse-shoes  of  the  same  style  and  pattern 
that  his  ancestors  had  made  during  generations 
for  the  Tudors  and  Plantagenets,  grew  weary 
of  taxes  without  law,  and  work  without  wages, 
and  anvil  in  hand  sailed  for  the  New  World. 
A  deft  workman,  he  throve  in  the  settlements, 
and  left  his  anvil  as  an  heirloom  to  his  descen- 
dants. They  show  you  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don the  anvil  on  which  the  sword  was  forged 
that  Kichard  Cceur  de  Lion  used  in  his  contest 
with  Saladin,  and  at  the  collection  of  Pompeian 
excavations  in  Naples  there  is  an  anvil,  cer- 
tainly older  than  the  Christian  centuries, 
which,  of  precisely  the  same  shape  we  use,  had 
evidently  done  service  for  stalwart  workmen  of 
many  generations  before  the  city  was  buried. 
But,  better  still,  in  the  Egyptian  room  of  the 
British  Museum  there  is  a  veritable  anvil  of 
the  Pharaohs.  It  is  older  than  Rome,  older 
than  Jerusalem;  as  old  as  the  days  of  Abraham, 
and  probably  in  existence  when  the  patriarch 
"was  come  into  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  be- 
held Sarah  that  she  was  very  fair."  It  is  just 
like  a  modern  anvil,  made  apparently  in  the 
same  way,  weighingabout  seventy-five  pounds, 
and  sound  as  it  was  when  struck  by  the  ham- 
mer thirty  centuries  ago. 

Stowage  op  Cargoes. — Much  complaint  is 
made  of  the  bad  storage  of  vessels,  by  the 
stevedores  of  Liverpool,  Eng.  It  is  thought 
that  many  vessels  and  lines  have  been  lost  from 
such  carelessness.  One  of  the  Liverpool 
steamers,  recently  came  near  going  to  the  bot- 
tom from  this  cause.  The  passengers  describe 
the  trip  as  one  of  constant  fear  and  terrible  ap- 
prehension. It  is  asserted  that  there  is  no  port 
in  the  world  in  which  so  much  bad  storage  of 
cargo  is  performed.  The  Nautical  Gazette  says: 
"There  are  ninety  vessels  put  back  from  Brit- 
ish ports  to  be  restowed  where  one  returns  to 
an  American  port  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
case  we  allude  to  is  not  an  isolated  one  by  any 
means  among  steamers.  It  is  high  time 
that  this  matter  was  looked  into  on  the  other 
side,  and  if  the  underwriters  have  no  voice  in 
the  matter,  then  the  owners,  for  their  own 
credit,  and  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  should 
attend  to  the  proper  stowage  of  passenger 
steamers." 

Cubious  Preservation  op  a  Dead  Body. — 
At  South  Bend,  Ind.,  the  body  of  a  deceased 
lady,  buried  ten  years  ago,  was  lately  uncov- 
ered for  re-interment,  when  the  corpse  was 
found  to  be  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion. Although  petrifaction  had  not  taken 
place,  the  body  was  as  perfect  as  the  day  it  was 
placed  in  the  coffin.  The  whole  body  was  per- 
fectly preserved,  even  to  such  parts  as  the 
tongue,  which  could  be  moved  back  and  forth 
in  the  mouth.  The  expression  of  the  face  was 
retained  and  the  color  of  the  flesh  was  natural, 
except  for  its  waxy  appearance.  The  shroud, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  fell  to  dust. 

If  the  chemical  nature  of  the  soil  were  known, 
and  also  the  medicines  administered  during  the 
sickness  of  the  deceased,  it  is  possible  that  the 
reason  for  this  singular  preservation  might  be 
ascertained.  From  the  description  given,  it 
would  appear  as  if  it  might  be  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  arsenic. 


Simple  Experiment  to  Show  that  Air  Pos- 
sesses Weight. — Place  a  wineglass  full  of  water 
in  a  small  flask  and  heat  it  until  the  steam  has 
driven  out  the  air;  take  it  from  the  water,  cork 
immediately  and  tightly  and  set  it  aside  to 
cool.  When  cool,  balance  carefully  in  a  delicate 
balance;  then  remove  the  cork  to  admit  air, 
place  the  cork  in  same  balance  with  the  bottle 
and  the  additional  weight  of  air  admitted  into 
the  flask  will  be  sufficient  to  sensibly  turn  the 
scales. 


Choosing  Spectacles. —  For  either  short, 
long,  or  aged  sight.spectacles  should  be  of  per- 
fect material,  ground  to  proper  focus  to  suit 
the  peculiar  wants  of  the  organ,  and  thorough- 
ly polished.  "Eye  sharpeners,"  as  they  are 
called,  should  never  be  used  without  profes- 
sional advice.  The  eye  is  too  delicate  to  tam- 
per with. 

Keep  the  Mind  Busy. — When  John  Adams 
was  ninety  years  of  age  he  was  asked  how  he 
kept  the  vigor  of  his  faculties  up  to  that  age. 
He  replied  by  constantly  employing  them.  The 
mind  of  an  old  man  is  like  an  old  horse ;  if  you 
would  get  any  work  out  of  it  you  must  woik  it 
all  the  time." 


Few  people  know,  and  thousands  do  not 
know,  that  by  setting  a  glass  fruit  jar  on  a  fold- 
ed towel,  thoroughly  soaked  in  cold  water,  the 
fruit  can  be  poured  in  boiling  hot,  with  no  more 
danger  of  breaking  than  with  a  tin  can. — Ex. 

A  new  green  pigment,  said  to  be  brilliant,  is 
composed  of  twenty  parts  of  oxide  of  zinc  and 
one  of  sulphate  of  cobalt,  mixed  into  a  paste 
with  water,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat. 

As  the  decay  of  wood  advances  its  property 
of  burning  with  flame  diminishes.  Carburetted 
hydrogen  is  not  produced.  For  the  purposes 
of  fuel,  decayed  or  diseased  wood  is  of  little 
value. 


Q@©d  HealtH- 


A  lady  of  Rochester,  Minnesota,  has  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  a  fan,  to  be  attached  to 
a  sewing  machine  and  operated  by  the  same 
power. 


Slapping  as  a  Cure  for  Dyspepsia. 

Some  years  ago  a  physician  in  New  York 
city  published  a  small  book,  in  which  he  gave 
well  written  certificates  of  marvelous  cures  of 
dyspepsia.  Patients  began  to  flock  to  him. 
Their  introduction  to  his  mode  of  treatment 
was  very  queer.  He  took  the  patient  into  his 
consultation  office,  examined  his  case,  and  if  it 
was  one  he  could  cure,  he  announced  his  fee  as 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  to  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance. If  the  patient's  confidence  was  strong 
enough  the  money  was  paid,  and  then  the  doc- 
tor took  him  through  a  hall,  up  a  flight  of 
stairs,  through  another  hall,  then  through  a 
room,  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  up  a  flight,  then 
to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  and  at  last  they 
arrived  in  a  small  room  without  windows,  ar- 
tificially lighted,  and  in  that  room  the  patient 
was  required  to  put  his  name  to  a  solemn  vow 
that  he  would  never  reveal  the  mode  cf  treat- 
ment. 

This  being  all  finished,  the  patient  was  in- 
troduced to  the  treatment.  It  consisted  in  slap- 
ping the  stomach  and  bowels.  Besides  this  the 
patient  was  required  to  live  temperately,  and 
much  in  the  open  air.  On  rising  in  the  morn- 
ing he  was  required  to  spend  from  five  to  ten 
minutes  in  striking  his  own  abdomen  with  the 
flats  of  his  hands.  Then  he  went  out  for  a 
morning  walk  after  having  drank  a  tumbler  or 
two  of  cold  water.  At  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon  he  spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
more  in  slapping  the  bowels  with  his  hands. 
Then  he  laid  down  for  a  rest.  He  dined  tem- 
perately at  two  o'clock,  and  spent  the  after- 
noon in  sauntering  about.  At  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  he  repeated  the  percussion,  and 
went  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock.  A  majority  of 
cases  of  dyspepsia  that  sought  relief  at  this  es- 
tablishment had  used  all  the  other  means  except 
the  slapping;  that  is  to  say  they  had  lived  on 
plain  food  and  much  in  the  open  air. 

It  was  the  slapping,  the  pounding  with  the 
fists,  kneading  with  the  fists,  sometimes  with 
the  flsts  of  an  attendant,  that  cured  these  peo- 
ple, for  cured  they  certainly  were.  Marvelous 
cures  were  effected  at  this  establishment.  After 
the  death  of  their  doctor  some  of  the  patients 
felt  themselves  absolved  from  the  obligation, 
and  one  of  them  described  the  treatment  tome. 
In  every  case  of  indigestion,  no  matter  what 
may  be  its  character,  slapping  the  bowels  with 
the  flats  of  the  hands  on  rising  in  the  morning, 
four  hours  after  breakfast  and  in  the  evening 
on  going  to  bed,  is  excellent  treatment.  I  can- 
not conceive  of  a  case  of  chronic  indigestion 
which  such  manipulation  would  not  relieve. 

If  the  patient  be  so  weak  that  he  cannot  per- 
form the  slappings  or  kneadings  on  his  own 
person,  the  hand  of  a  discreet  assistant  should 
be  empoyed.  It  is  marvelous  how  the  body, 
the  stomach  for  example,  which,  when  these 
manipulations  are  first  practiced  may  be  so 
very  tender  that  the  slightest  touch  can  hardly 
be  borne — it  is  marvelous  how  in  two  or  three 
weeks  a  blow  almost  as  hard  as  the  hand  can 
give  is  borne  without  suffering.  If  you  have  a 
pain  in  the  side  or  across  the  chest,  percussion 
will  relieve  it  almost  immediately.  But  con- 
stipation, dyspepsia,  torpidity  of  the  liver  and 
other  affections  of  the  abdominal  viscera  are  re- 
lieved more  surely  and  completely  than  any 
other  class  of  affections  by  percussion,  knead- 
ing, etc.  Such  treatment  comes  under  the 
head  of  counter-irritation.  A  new  circulation 
is  established  in  the  parts  near  the  point  of 
suffering  and  congestion.  Besides  this  especi- 
ally in  abdominal  troubles,  the  manipulations 
appeal  directly  to  the  contractility  of  the  weak 
relaxed  vessels  in  the  affected  part. — Bio  Lewis. 


Effect  of  Alcohol  and  Exorcise. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  a 
paper  on  the  "Further  Experiments  on  the  Ef- 
fect of  Alcohol  and  Exercise  on  the  Elimination 
of  Nitrogen,  and  on  Pulse  and  Temperature  of 
the  Body,"  was  presented  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Parkes. 
It  contained  a  detailed  description  of  experi- 
ments made  on  a  soldier,  a  Scotchman,  who 
had  been  brought  up  on  oatmeal  and  milk, 
and  who  at  one  time  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  more  than  a  fair  amount  of  whiskey.  As 
a  soldier,  however,  he  bears  the  character  of  a 
steady  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health. 
His  experience  as  to  the  effect  of  alcohol  is 
noteworthy.  He  commenced  the  exercise  and 
brandy  period  of  the  experiment  with  a  belief 
that  the  brandy  would  enable  him  to  perform 
the  work  more  easily,  but  ended  with  the  op- 
posite conviction.  The  brandy  was  taken  in 
4-ounce  doses  at  10  a.m.,  2  p.m.,  and  6  p.m.,  in 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  the  work  was 
chiefly  done  in  the  two  hours  immediately  suc- 
ceeding each  dose,  and  from  6  to  8  a.m.  The 
two  hours'  work  from  10  a.m.  to  12  m.,  imme- 
mediately  after  the  first  four  fluid-ounces  of 
brandy,  "was,  he  thought,  done  equally  well 
with  and  without  the  brandy.  The  man  af- 
firmed that  he  could  tell  no  difference,  except 
that,  tousehisownwords,"the  brandy  seemed  to 
give  him  a  kind  of  spirit  which  made  him  think  he 
could  do  a  great  deal  of  work ;  but  when  he 
came  to  do  it  he  found  he  was  less  capable  than 
he  choughf."  After  the  second  four  ounces  of 
brandy  he  felt  hot  and  thirsty ;  but  on  the  first 
two  days  he  thought  he  worked  as  well  as  on 


the  "water"  days;  on  the  third  day,  however, 
he  had  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  was  sur- 
prised he  had  to  stop  from  time  to  time,  be- 
cause, to  use  his  own  words,  "of  his  breathing 
not  being  so  good." 

The  third  four  fluid-ounces  of  brandy  at  6 
p.m.,  produced  on  all  three  days  very  marked 
narcotic  effects;  immediately  after  taking  it  he 
became  heavy,  felt  the  greatest  indisposition 
to  exert  himself,  and  could  hardly  refrain  from 
throwing   down   his  spade  and  giving  up  work. 

He  worked  with  no  vigor,  and  on  the  second 
evening  thought  his  muscular  power  decidedly 
lessened.  On  the  third  evening,  as  it  was  rain- 
ing he  could  not  dig,  but  took  walking  and  run- 
ning exercise  under  cover.  On  attempting  to 
run  he  found,  to  his  great  surprise,  as  he  is  a 
particularly  fast  and  good  runner,  that  he  could 
not  do  so;  on  attempting  to  run  he  had  palpita- 
tion and  got  out  of  breath,  and  was  obliged  to 
stop,  so  that,  he  stated,  on  the  next  day,  "if 
he  had  his  accoutrements  on  and  been  or- 
dered to  'double,'  he  could  not  have  obeyed 
the  order."  After  coming  in  from  work  on 
each  evening  he  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep,  from 
which  he  was  roused  with  difficulty.  This 
lasted  for  three  or  four  hours,  after  which  he 
was  restless  and  sleepless. 

The  man's  own  judgment  was,  at  the  end  of 
the  trial,  that  he  would  prefer  to  work  without 
the  brandy;  and  when  asked  his  reasons,  he 
mentioned  "the  increased  thirst,  the  heaviness 
in  the  evening,  and  the  fluttering  at  the  heart." 

Mortality  in  San  Francisco. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Health  Officers,  for 
the  year  ending  June  30th,  1872,  is  a  complete 
and  interesting  document,  giving  a  detailed  re- 
port of  the  mortuary  and  sanitary  condition  of 
the  city. 

Deaths  the  Past  Four  Years. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  during  the  year 
was  2,998.  The  preceeding  year  we  had  3,214; 
in  1870,  3,243;  and  for  the  year  ending  June 
30th,  1869,  the  deaths  number  4,093.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  a  constant  improvement  in  the 
mortality  of  our  city  has  been  going  on  during 
the  last  four  years,  notwithstanding  the  steady 
and  considerable  increase  of  population — our 
last  year  showing  a  less  number  of  deaths  than 
either  of  the  preceding  three  years. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  best  showing  that 
can  be  truthfully  made  for  any  city  in  the 
United  States,  if  not  the  entire  world;  and 
though  our  mortality  is  already  so  small  pro- 
portionate to  that  large  population,  Dr.  Bates 
believes  that  if  we  even  had  a  moderately  well 
sewered  city  we  could  boast  without  the  fear  of 
contradiction  from  any  source  of  having  the 
healthiest  city  in  the  known  world.  St.  Louis 
is  the  only  city  of  which  we  have  any  know- 
ledge, that  reports  a  less  percentage  of  mor- 
tality than  San  Francisco,  which  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  their  system  of 
sewage  is  greatly  superior  to  ours;  in  fact  St. 
Louis  is  said  to  be  the  best  sewered  city  in  the 
United  States. 

We  have  had  a  decided  increase  of  cholera 
infantum  which  is  to  be  attributed  in  a  great 
measure  to  improper  food  and  care  of  infants 
while  teething,  but  more  particularly  to  the 
poisoned  atmosphere,  which  is  the  consequence 
of 

Lack  of  Proper  Sweage. 

Of  ninety-one  deaths,  the  Second,  Tenth, 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Wards  furnish  more  than 
one-half,  and  from  the  fact  that  these  wards 
have  very  little  sewage  that  is  of  any  account. 
The  number  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  is 
still  larger  than  it  should  be,  but  we  cannot 
hope  for  much  diminution  until  a  better  and 
more  general  system  of  sewage  is  carried  out. 
The  general  improvement  in  the  mortality  of 
our  city  during  the  past  few  years  is  almost  en- 
tirely attributable  to  the  increase  of  our  private 
and  public  sewers  and  the  connection  of  private 
drains  and  cesspools  with  the  main  street  sew- 
ers. 


A  Bee  Sting. 

The  sting  of  a  bee,  says  the  Country  Gentle- 
man is  naturally  more  violent  than  that  of  a 
wasp,  and  with  some  persons  is  attended  with 
fatal  effects.  Two  deaths  from  such  a  cause 
have  recently  occurred.  The  sting  of  the  bee  is 
barbed  at  the  end  like  a  fishhook,  and  conse- 
quently is  always  left  in  the  wound;  that  of  a 
wasp  is  pointed,  so  that  it  can  sting  more  than 
once,  but  a  bee  cannot.  When  a  person  is 
stung  by  a  bee,  let  the  sting  be  instantly  pulled 
out,  for  the  longer  it  remains  in  the  nosh  the 
deeper  it  will  pierce,  and  the  more  poisonous  it 
will  become.  The  sting  is  hollow,  and  the  poi- 
son flows  through  it,  which  is  the  cause  of  tho 
pain  and  inflammation.  The  extracting  of  the 
sting  requires  a  steady  hand,  for  if  it  breaks  in 
the  wound  the  pain  will  continue  for  a  long 
time.  When  the  sting  is  extracted,  suck  the 
puncture,  and  thus  prevent  inflammation. 

Spirits  of  hartshorn,  if  applied  to  the  affected 
part,  will  more  fully  complete  the  cure.  The 
poison  is  acid,  and  the  alkali  will  neutralize  it. 
If  the  hartshorn  is  not  at  hand,  saleratus  can 
be  wet  and  laid  upon  the  place;  and  soft 
soap  will  often  ease  the  acute  pain.  On  some 
people  the  sting  of  bees  and  wasps  has  little 
effect,  but  it  greatly  depends  upon  the  state  of 
the  blood  whether  it  will  prove  injurious,  and 
these  simple  remedies,  if  applied  at  once,  will 
soon  effect  a  cure; 
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Scattering  Seeds!" 


We  herewith  offer,  till  further  notice,  to  send  the 
Pacific  Rubal  Press  free  for  the  term  of  three 
months  (12  Nos.)  to  any  one  address  which  any  new 
yearly  subscriber  may  designate.  Every  old  subscriber, 
upon  renewing  his  subscriptions  may  send  us  the  name 
of  any  neighbor  or  friend  In  any  part  of  the  U.  S. — 
who  does  not  already  receive  the  Press— and  a  copy 
of  the  paper  shall  bo  sent  for  one  month  free.  Making 
the  paper,  in  this  manner,  known  to  those  likely  to  sub- 
scribe, we  believe  will  more  rapidly  extend  our  list. 
We  know  there  ar«  thousands  who  would  subscribe  at 
once  if  fully  acquainted  with  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  our  columns. 


Alfalfa  Koots. — Mr.  Riotte,  of  Oakland,  de- 
sirous perhaps  of  ascertaining  why  alfalfa  con- 
tinues green  during  the  whole  summer,  pulled 
or  dug  up  an  alfalfa  root,  and  found  it  six  feet 
long,  three  months  after  planting.  From  a 
Truckee  paper  we  learn  that  alfalfa  roots 
washed  out  of  the  bank  of  a  mining  claim  were 
15  feet  in  length. 

We  can  beat  this  by  five  feet.  The  old  Cut- 
turist  makes  mention  of  alfalfa  roots  that  in  con- 
sequence of  a  break  in  a  mining  ditch  a  deep 
gully  was  cut,  the  roots  of  alfalfa  of  two  years 
from  seed,  could  be  distinctly  traced  a  depth 
of  20  feet  perpendicularly  and  almost  filling 
soil  and  subsoil  with  its  masses  of  small  hori- 
zontal rootlets. 

Inquiry. — A  correspondent  who  "firmly  be- 
lieves theltuRAL  is  the  paper  for  all  classes, 
desires  our  opinion  of  the  merits  of  Warren's 
Cooker  and  the  Lawn  Sprinkler,  described  in 
Sept.  No.  of  American  Agriculturist. 

We  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  their  mer- 
its, but  know  they  are  well  spoken  of  by  the 
press  generally. 

No  Signature. — A  letter  was  received  from 
Los  Angeles,  in  which  Mr.  Muller's  name,  of 
Nevada,  is  used  in  connection  with  silk  culture, 
cannot  be  answered  because  the  writer  omitted 
to  give  his  name. 


Onr  Frnits. 

The  Principal  Varieties  in  Demand  this  Season: 
the  Growers ;  where  Grown ;  Average  Daily 
Receipts. 

California  is  a  land  of  fruit  and  grain, — of 
fruit  perhaps  even  more  than  of  grain,  inas- 
much as  millions  of  acres  of  hill  lands,  the 
larger  proportion  in  fact  of  the  area  of  the  State, 
are  capable  of  being  used  for  purposes  of  fruit 
cultivation,  where  otherwise  they  might  for- 
ever remain  unutilized. 

The  present  status  of  fruit-growing  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  the  fact  that  the  lower 
part  of  our  city,  for  weeks  and  weeks,  has  been 
converted  into  one  vast  fruit  market, — fruit, 
fruit,  everywhere,  overshadowing  even  wheat. 
And,  thinking  that  our  farmer  friends  in  one 
section  of  the  State  would  wish  to  know  what 
those  in  the  other  were  doing  in  this  connec- 
tion, we  interviewed  one  of  the  largest  fruit- 
buying  firms  in  this  city,  who  kindly  supplied 
us  with  the  following  items  regarding  the  choice 
fruits  that  have  been  in  demand  this  season, 
where  they  have  been  grown,  who  has  grown 
them,  etc. 

Grapes. 
The  principal  kinds  sold  in  this  market  are 
Muscat,  the  Tokay,  the  Isabella,  the  Sweet- 
water, the  Black  Hamburg,  the  Kose  of  Peru 
and  the  native  or  Mission  grape.  The  Muscat 
and  the  Tokay  come  principally  from  the  up- 
per Sacramento,  Vacaville,  and  from  Sonoma 
county.  The  Muscat  is  white,  large  and  full, 
is  a  good-keeping  grape,  and  is  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  choice  wines.  The  Tokay  is  a 
splendid  table  grape.  It  is  largo  and  red,  and 
will  last  till  Christmas,  if  the  frost  and  the 
rains  do  not  come  in  early  and  kill  it.  Some- 
times it  is  quite  plenty  at  Christmas. 

The  Isabella  grape  is  grown  in  Santa  Clara  ; 
it  is  a  black  grape,  possessing  a  peculiar  flavor. 
Amongst  the  other  black  grapes,  the  Black 
Hamburg  and  the  Kose  of  Peru  are  super-emi- 
nent. They  are  large,  fine  grapes.  The  Sweet- 
water is  cultivated  chiefly  in  Sonoma  county, 
is  the  first  grape  that  comes  in,  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  varieties  in  the  State.  It  will  last  till 
October  and  November.  The  native  grape,  in- 
troduced first  by  the  Missionaries  at  Santa 
Barbara,  is  well  known ;  it  is  the  principal 
wine  grape,  the  other  varieties  being  raised 
chiefly  for  table  and  market  use. 

We  receive  our  largest  supply  of  grapes  from 
Sonoma  and  the  bay  counties.  Los  Angeles 
used  to  supply  us  with  a  large  quantity,  but 
the  distance  is  too  great  to  sell  them  here  now 
with  profit.  Accordingly,  Sonoma  has  taken 
its  place.  There  are  two  hundred  to  three  hun- 
dred growers  in  Sonoma,  of  whom  only  two  or 
three  sell  in  this  market,  the  rest  converting 
their  grapes  into  wine.  Hill  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal growers  in  that  county. 

From  Solano  County  one  hundred  different 
parties  ship  grapes  to  this  market.  From 
Vaca  Valley,  Miller  is  the  principal  shipper, — 
sending  from  5,000  to  10,000  boxes  to  this  mar- 
ket every  year.  The  grapes  come  in  boxes  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  pounds  each,  by  rail, 
steamer  and  sailing  craft,  and  generally  arrive 
in  good  order.  They  are  nearly  all  bought  for 
immediate  consumption,  but  the  Italian  board- 
ing houses  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  buy 
large  quantities  for  making  wine  for  their  cus- 
tomers, some  buying  2,000  or  3,000  boxes  a 
year. 

Pears. 

The  Bartlett  this  year  takes  precedence  of  all 
others,  which  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  neg- 
lected, through  the  almost  universal  prevalence 
of  its  culture.  It  is  grown  principally  in  the  Bay 
counties — Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  Sonoma  and 
Napa.  The  principal  growers  are  Hill  and  Byan 
of  Sonoma,  Smith  of  Sacramento,  Watkins  and 
Gould  of  Santa  Clara,  Jones  of  Napa,  and  B.  B. 
Woodward  of  the  Oak  Knoll  ranch,  the  largest 
fruit  ranch  in  Napa.  It  has  paid  better  than  ever 
this  year.  There  isalarge  and  increasing  demand 
for  it  East.  One  firm  in  Sacramento  this  year 
sent  13  or  14  car  loads  of  it  by  rail  overland.  It 
is  shipped  to  New  York,  Omaha  and  Chicago. 
During  the  season  the  receipts  in  this  market 
have  been  from  1,000  to  1,500  boxes  daily,  and 
they  are  now  from  100  to  150  boxes  a  day.  It  sells 
for  $2  where  other  pears  only  bring  from  fifty 
cents  to  $1. 

Peaches. 

The  Tillotsons  and  the  Strawberrys  come  in 
first,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  early  and  late 
Crawfords.  The  Tillotsons  are  small  and 
watery,  and  do  not  keep  long.  The  Strawberrys 
are  small  and  good  looking,   and  keep  pretty 


well.  The  Crawford  is  a  large,  yellow  peach ; 
some  specimens  weigh  half  a  pound.  The 
peaches  sold  in  this  market  come  principally 
from  Old  River  and  the  Sacramento.  The  steam- 
boats as  they  go  up  the  river  load  from  ranch  to 
ranch.  Several  ranches  have  from  7,000  to  8,- 
000  trees  bearing  every  year.  Messrs.  Solomon 
Runyon,  A.  Runyon  and  J.  Runyon,  the  prin- 
cipal growers,  have  from  25,000  to  30,000  trees 
in  bearing,  and  frequently  send  down  1,000 
boxes  a  day.  The  other  principal  growers  are 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Hollister,  of  Sacramento. 
The  receipts  this  season  have  aggregated  from 
3,000  to  5,000  boxes  per  day. 
Apricots. 

The  apricots  sold  in  this  market  come  princi- 
pally from  Old  River.  This  year  the  crop  has 
failed  in  nearly  all  the  fruit  districts.  The 
principal  kinds  grown  are  the  Royal  and  the 
Moore  Park.  The  former  is  a  round,  yellow 
apricot,  and  has  a  rosy  cheek  on  one  side.  The 
latter  is  the  largest  kind  in  the  State,  and  is 
grown  in  Sonoma  and  Napa.  This  year  the  re- 
ceipts have  been  insignificant,  but  last  year 
they  aggregated  1,500  to  2,000  boxes  a  day. 
Plums. 

Plums  are  grown  all  over  the  State,  but  princi- 
pally at  Old  River.  Gould  and  Watkins  are  the 
principal  shippers  to  this  market.  The  princi- 
pal kinds  are  the  Washington,  a  large  white 
plum ;  the  Jefferson,  much  like  the  Washington, 
the  common  Greengage  plum,  the  Bradshaw 
plum  and  the  Hungarian  plum,  the  two  latter 
are  oblong  and  of  a  dark  color,  and  the  Blue 
Damson,  a  small  round  plum.  The  Hungarian 
prune  variety  comes  principally  from  Oak 
Knoll  ranch,  near  Napa.  During  the  season 
we  receive  in  this  market  about  1,000  packages 
a  day.  Only  a  very  few  are  now  coming  in. 
Apples. 

Nearly  every  month  in  the  year  we  continue 
to  receive  large  quantities  of  this  oldest  and 
best  known  of  fruits,  which  is  grown  in  every 
county  in  the  State.  The  principal  kinds  com" 
ing  to  market  this  year  have  been  the  Bellttower, 
a  fine  flavored  fruit,  equally  well  suited  for 
cooking  and  eating,  the  Fall  Pippin  and  the 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  both  excellent  cooking 
and  eating  apples,  and  the  Gloria  Mundi,  the 
pride  of  pomo-culturists,  the  lurgest  apple  in 
America,  specimens  of  which  generally  weigh 
about  a  pound  each.  The  principal  apple 
growers  in  the  State  who  sell  in  this  market  are 
Woodward  of  the  Oak  Knoll  ranch,  the  De 
Longs,  James  of  Napa,  and  Blackwood,  of 
Santa  Cruz.  The  daily  receipts  during  the 
fruit  season  are  from  1,000  to  1,500  baskets  per 
day.  They  will  continue  at  this  rate  for  two 
months. 

Oranges  and  Lemons. 

The  golden  fruits  of  the  golden  South  begin 
to  come  in  from  Los  Angeles  about  the  middle 
of  December,  and  their  receipt  lasts  till  about 
July.  Last  year  there  were  received  in  this 
market  4,500,000  of  the  former,  and  500,000  of 
the  latter.  The  largest  groves  of  oranges  are 
those  of  Messrs.  Wilson  &  Wolfskill,  and  of 
lemons,  M.  Keller. 

Cherries. 

These  most  popular  of  fruits  are  grown  in 
immense  quantities,  principally  in  Alameda, 
Colusa  and  Sonoma.  They  come  across  the 
bay  in  25  lb.  boxes,  and  in  chests  of  from  100 
lbs.  to  150  lbs.  each.  The  daily  receipts  during 
the  season  average  300  boxes  and  chests,  and 
cease  after  the  fourth  of  July.  The  best  and 
most  marketable  kinds  are  the  Black  Heart, 
the  Ox  Heart,  the  Napoleon  Bigarreau  and 
the  May  Duke.  Pepper,  of  Sonoma,  is  the 
largest  grower  in  the  State. 

Miscellaneous. 

Figs  are  grown  in  many  localities,  and  attain 
a  splendid  size  and  flavor.  The  common 
black  fig  sells  best.  The  White  Smyrna,  or  Su- 
gar fig  is  a  fine  large  fruit. 

Nectarines,  white  and  red,  are  received  every 
year  in  large  quantities  from  Secramento,  So- 
noma and  Napa  counties. 

Quinces  are  also  received  in  considerable 
quantities  from  all  the  bay  counties.  The  best 
known  varieties  coming  to  market  the  present 
season.are  the  Apple,  Pear  and  Orange  quinces. 

In  referring  thus  briefly  to  the  principal  kinds 
of  fruits  that  find  a  market  in  this  city,  we  have 
aimed  in  some  measure  to  supply 

A  Want 

Felt  by  all  new  settlers  in  the  State.  Coining 
from  the  East  and  from  Europe,  they  encounter 
entirely  different  conditions  in  their  farming 
and  horticultural  operations  from  those  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed.  And  we 
shall  be  very  much  pleased  to  receive  fuller  and 
more  interesting  details  on  the  subject  matter 
of  this  article  from  our  numerous  readers  and 
correspondents  throughout  the^State. 


Attention!    The  Six  Hundred. 

This  is  intended  more  particularly  for  our 
over  six  hundred  agents  of  the  Rural  Press. 
Our  new  volume  commences  with  January,  1873. 
Every  reader  of  the  Rural  Press  during  the 
last  year,  though  he  may  not  have  been  a  sub- 
scriber, has  doubtless  determined  to  take  at 
least  one  good  agricultural  paper  for  the  next 
year. 

There  are  some  who  will  take  more  than  one; 
but  that  our  agents  make  sure  that  one  of  these 
be  the  Rural  Press,  let  them  give  their  atten- 
tion at  once  to  those  within  the  circle  of  their 
acquaintance  and  soliciting  districts,  and  get 
the  first  subscription  of  6very  one  desiring  to 
read  an  agricultural  paper;  for  the  probability 
is  that  once  beginning  with  the  Rural,  they  will 
soon  determine  that  as  a  Farmers'  paper  it  just 
"fills  the  bill." 

Early  at  Work. 

Of  the  liberal'offers  which  we  make  in  our 
columns,  under  the  head  of  Scattbjkino  Seeds, 
our  regular  subscribers  will  doubtless  avail 
themselves.  This  will  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ing our  paper  to  the  notice  of  thousands  who 
now  only  see  it  occasionally. 

It  is  important  that  agents  go  to  these,  who 
will  from  this  time  on  be  receiving  the  paper 
gratuitously,  and  solicit  at  once  their  subscrip- 
tions to  commence  at  the  end  of  one  and  three 
months  as  referred  to  in  our  offer.  It  is  im- 
portant that  our  agents  call  before  others;  not 
that  our  paper  will  not  be  appreciated  over  any 
other  on  this  Coast,  but  because  men  are  some- 
times inclined  to  subscribe  to  the  first  paper 
offered,  and  then  decline  a  second  though  it 
may  be  much  the  best  of  the  two. 
The  Places  to  Work. 

There  is  nothing  like  being  on  hand  at  Fairs, 
Farmers'  Clubs,  political  gatherings  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  at  all  manner  of  elections,  be  there 
with  subscription  book  and  pencil  in  hand,  and 
call  upon  every  one  who  takes  the  Rural  to 
renew  his  subscription,  and  upon  those  who 
never  have  taken  it,  to  subscribe. 

Be  courteous  ever,  but  at  the  same  time  earn- 
est. Men  that  are  men,  will  subscribe  more 
readily  at  the  solicitation  of  an  agent  who  has 
some  "snap"  in  him  and  up  to  time,  than  one 
who  has  no  idea  of  either.  Don't  let  it  be  told 
you  that  the  agent  of  this  or  that  agricultural 
paper  is  just  a  little  ahead  of  you. 

With  this  number  of  the  Rural  we  commence 
the  campaign  for  1873;  we  wish  our  numerous 
patrons  to  expect  to  see  our  agents  at  any  mo- 
ment, for  their  employers,  "know  they're  out," 
and  that  they  are  determined  to  increase  our 
subscription  lists  by  many  thousands.  We  rest 
the  onward  progress  of  the  Rural  on  its  mer- 
its. 


State  Fair  Art  Gallery. 

The  managers  of  the  State  Fair  very  correct- 
ly consider  improvement  in  the  fine  arts 
among  the  objects  worthy  of  their  special  en- 
couragement. They  very  properly  believe  in 
intermingling  the  poetry  of  life  with  the  prose. 
Hence  we  find  under  judicious  management 
the  Society's  art  gallery  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved and  enlarged  and  the  lights  have  been 
arranged  after  the  most  approved  style.  The 
artists  appreciate  this  kind  attention  and  have 
come  forward  this  year  and  contributed  nobly 
from  their  studios  to  make  the  art  galley  a  fea- 
ture of  the  Fair.  We  like  this  idea  of  showing 
the  fine  arts  -  in  the  same  room  with  other  ar- 
ticles of  a  light  and  elegant  character.  It  com- 
bines the  useful  and  beautiful  as  they  should 
be  combined  in  all  the  every  day  matters  of 
life. 

The  art  gallery  at  the  Pavilion,  forms  a  most 
excellent  and  appropriate  back  ground  to  the 
brilliant  exhibition  of  fruit,  furniture,  and 
other  articles  in  front.  The  exhibition  of  oil 
paintings  and  photographs  is  much  larger  and 
better  this  Fair  than  ever  before. 


Thoroughbred  Sheep. 

The  flock  of  thoroughbred  Spanish  Merino 
sheep,  of  Smith  &  Overheiser,  of  San  Joaquin 
county,  numbers  1,500  head.  This  is  the  larg- 
est flock  of  thoroughbred  sheep  in  the  United 
States.  These  gentlemen  have  this  season 
already  sold  over  500  rams  to  the  different 
sheep-men  of  the  State.  They  are  of  the  Pat- 
terson importation,  and  have  been  very  care- 
fully and  judiciously  bred  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  and  in  quality  as  well  as  numbers,  this 
is  one  of  the  best  flocks  of  Spanish  Merinos  in 
the  United  States.  They  show  a  large  num- 
ber at  the  Fair. 
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^ATENTS  &  eg  INVENTIONS. 

Full  List  of  U.  S.  Patents   Issued  to 
Pacific   Coast   Inventors. 

I  From  OmoUL  Reports  to  DEWEY  &  CO.,  U.  8.  and 

Foreign  Patent  Agents,  and  Publishers   o» 

the  Mining  and  8orENnrio  Press.] 

Fob  Week  Ending  August  27th,  1872.* 
Convict's  Shackle.— Peter  Runquist,   Steila- 

coom  City,  W.  T. 
Harness-Saddle. — George  W.  Dutton,  Tomal- 

es,  Cal. 
Harrow. — James  Harris,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Horse-Collab. — Pemberton  B.  Horton,  S.  F., 

Cal. 
Fruit-Box.— Charles  W.  Weston,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

The  patents  are  not  ready  for  delivery  by  the 

Patent  Office  until  some  days  afterward . 

Note.— Copies  of  D.  8.  and  Foreign  Patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.,  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  tel- 
egraph or  otherwise)  at  the  lowest  rates.  All  patent 
business  for  Pacific  coast  inventors  transacted  with 
greater  security  and  in  much  less  time  than  by  any  other 
»gency  


Both  Sides  of  the  Question. 

The  columns  of  the  Rural  are  ever  open  to 
calm,  discriminate  discussion  of  all  subjects 
pertaining  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture. 
The  subject  of  steam  plowing  is  now  receiving 
unusual  attention,  and  some  of  the  best  me- 
chanical minds  of  the  country  are  awake  to  its 
importance;  and  because  it  is  so,  we  think  it 
the  proper  time  to  give  all  the  information  we 
can  obtain  in  regard  to  it. 

If  we  do  this,  as  faithful  chroniclers  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  in  this  particular 
line  of  invention,  we  must  give  both  sides  of 
the  question,  the  success  as  well  as  the  ill-suc- 
cess of  those  who  have  preceded  us,  benefiting 
by  their  successful  inventions,  and  learning 
from  their  ill-success,  what  to  avoid. 

If  then  we  ask  the  question,  why  is  it  that 
after  repeated  trials  of  Fowler's  English  plow 
in  the  United  States,  that  it  is  not  generally 
adopted  ?  We  see  no  reason  why  anyone  should 
suppose  us  opposed  to  the  system.  If  wo  doubt 
whether  the  Fowler  system  will  ever  be  popular 
here,  it  is  not  because  we  are  opposed  to  steam 
plowing.  What  we  want  is  something  by  which 
plowing  can  be  done  cheaper  and  better  than 
with  animal  power. 

If  there  is  a  steam  plow  in  the  United  States 
that  is  a  success,  in  the  California  acceptation 
of  the  term,  let  our  farmers  see  it;  but  can  we 
not  say  this,  without  being  considered  as  op- 
posed to  steam  plowing  ? 

Silk  Culture. 

We  have  always  doubted  the  success  of  silk 
culture  in  California  on  the  grand  scale  that 
many  proposed,  with  immense  cocooneries  and 
worms  by  the  millions  under  one  roof,  and  feed- 
ing successive  crops  of  worms  from  April  to 
September.  But  we  are  not  opposed  to  silk 
growing  in  California;  because  we  believe  that 
when  prosecuted  as  in  other  countries,  it  will 
be  equally  a  success  as  in  those  countries.  The 
trouble  is,  these  new  industries  are,  with  the 
most  of  us  mere  experiment. 

If  now  we  call  upon  Mr.  Neuman  to  tell  us 
of  his  success  in  his  late  experiment  of  feeding 
silkworms  in  this  city  and  he  fails  to  show  any 
success  whatever,  but  rather  another  complete, 
disastrous  failure,  jt  need  not  be  said  that  we 
are  opposed  to  silk  growing  in  California  or 
that  we  write  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Contra  Costa  Fair. 

We  were  not  able  to  attend  the  late  fair  of 
Contra  Costa  county,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
fairs  of  the_  different  Bay  counties  were  this 
year  so  arranged  as  to  time  as  to  make  it  quite 
impossible  that  we  could  be  at  them  all.  We 
learn,  however,  that  the  fair  was  eminently  a 
success,  being  fully  equal  to  any  preceding  one, 
except  perhaps  in  the  exhibit  of  fruits;  and 
though  the  specimens  on  exhibition  were  very 
fine,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  growers.yet  the 
display  lacked  in  quantity. 

Year  by  year,  one  of  the  most  attractive  fea- 
tures of  the  Fair  is  the  display  of  the  handi- 
work of  the  ladies  and  young  misses,  and  is 
exceedingly  creditable  to  their  good  judgment 
and  taste;  and  which  was  this  year  better  than 
ever  before,  and  speaks  well  for  their  progress 
in  their  own  especial  department  of  industry. 
Dairy  Products. 

The  exhibit  ir>  this  department  was  not  large, 
but  was  of  the  very  finest  description  as  regards 
quality,  showing  that  a  complete  knowledge  of 
what  constitutes  good  butter  and  the  way  to 
make  it  is  known  and  put  in  practice  in  Contra 


Costa    county,    and    excelled    nowhere  in  the 
State. 

Field  Products. 

There  was  the  usual  display  of  large  and  ex- 
cellent vegetables,  beets,  potatoes,  pumpkins 
and  grains;  whilst  in  the  fruit  department  there 
were  many  beautiful  samples  that  would  be 
hard  to  beat,  and  that  furnish  unmistakable 
evidence  of  adaptation  of  soil  and  skillful 
culture. 

In  every  respect  the  display  was  highly 
pleasing,  and  certainly  creditable  to  those  hav- 
ing the  society's  interests  in  charge,  consider- 
ing the  means  placed  at  their  disposal. 

Beginning  of  a  New  Industry 

It  is  necessary,  after  each  rainfall  in  the 
South,  to  go  over  the  cotton  fields  with  a  hoe. 
This  drawback  which  is  one  of  the  most  costly 
and  tedious  items  the  Southern  cotton-planter 
has  to  contend  with,  is  not  encountered  in  the 
growth  of  cotton  in  California.  It  is  not  plant- 
ed here  until  the  rainy  season  is  over,  and  is 
picked  before  the  first  fall  rains  descend.  The 
ground  need  only  to  be  worked  twice  in  this 
State,  and,  instead  of  the  tedious  hoe  and  expen- 
sive attendant  labor,  plows  can  be  used. 

The  certain  absence  of  rain  here  during  the 
picking  season,  renders  the  expensive  process 
requisite  in  the  South,  and  known  as  "moat- 
ing, ' '  unnecessary.  This  process  consists  in  the 
separation  of  the  rain-stained  cotton  from  the 
pure.  There  are  large  tracts  of  land  in  the 
southeastern  counties  of  the  State  (much  of  it 
still  being  public  and  therefore  open  to  pre- 
emption), which,  if  planted  in  cotton  late  in 
April,  will  yield  450  pounds  to  the  acre,  no  ir- 
rigation being  requisite  other  than  that  which 
the  clouds  afford  in  ordinary  seasons  of  rain- 
fall. It  is  stated  that  one  plowing  will  be 
ample,  but  we  presume  that  point  is  still  open 
to  some  doubt.  Seven  and  a  half  cents  per 
pound  is  said  to  be  a  liberal  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  raising,  picking  and  baling  cotton  in 
Kern  Valley,  after  the  ground  has  been  once 
thoroughly  broken,  while  cotton  cannot  be  pro- 
duced in  any  portion  of  the  South  for  less  than 
twelve  cents  per  pound. 

We  Must   Manufacture. 

Specimens  of  California  cotton,  of  this  sea- 
son's growth,  from  Dixon  seeds,  have  been  ex- 
hibited here  within  a  few  days.  Although  it 
was  planted  three  weeks  later  than  it  should 
have  been,  and  its  culture  and  growth  were  at- 
tended with  the  usual  drawbacks  incident  to 
all  new  crops,  the  specimens  received  are  un- 
usually white  and  silky,  and  the  fibre  long  and 
exceedingly  fine. 

And,  now  that  the  success  of  this  new  staple 
has  shown  that  our  soil  is  wonderfully  suited 
to  its  growth,  while  the  profits  attending  its 
production  are  larger  perhaps  than  those  from 
any  other  agricultural  staple  we  produce,  the 
question  suggests  itself: 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Is  the 
most  of  our  cotton,  like  the  most  of  our  wool, 
to  be  sent  abroad  for  manufacture,  to  support 
mechanics  and  merchants  who  are  thousands 
of  miles  away  from  us,  and  to  aid  in  support- 
ing rings  which  put  tonnage  up  to  extravagant 
rates?  Or  is  it  to  be  manufactured  here,  thus 
affording  employment  to  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  home  operatives?  The  growth  of  the  cotton 
here  is  only  one,  and  the  crudest  of  the  advan- 
tages which  may  be   derived  from   that  staple. 

Water-power  is  abundant  contiguous  to  the 
sections  where  it  is  grown,  and  should  be  util- 
ized by  the  establishment  of  cotton  mills.  The 
price  of  fuel  in  this  city  is  not  near  so  high 
either,  but  that  other  factories — like  the  Oak- 
land bagging  establishment  —  may  be  set  in 
operation,  now  that  we  are  sure  of  an  abund- 
ance of  home-grown  cotton. 

Hundreds  of  now  idle  boys  and  girls  could 
most  profitably  for  themselves,  and  with  equal 
profit  to  the  community,  in  both  a  pecuniary 
and  moral  sense,  be  employed  in  cotton  facto- 
ries, which  are  the  safety-valve  for  the  children 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  Massachusetts  and 
Bhode  Island. 

We  urgently  call  the  attention  of  men  of 
means  to  these  facts.  Employment  for  boys 
and  girls  must  be  found  here,  and  can  only 
safely  and  surely  be  found  in  manufacturing 
enterprises.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  every 
one  interested  in  our  moral  and  material  pro- 
gress to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  these  much 
more  generally  than  they  have  heretofore  done. 
Bulletin. 


Our  Fruitful  Land. — There  was  unusual  ac 
tivity  in  the  wheat  business  yesterday,  says  the 
Chronicle  of  the  25th,  the  immense  receipts  re- 
quiring a  large  foroe  of  employes  to  transfer 
them  from  the  different  vessels  and  cars 
which  came  in  heavily  loaded.  At  the  No.  1 
Mission  Bay  Warehouse,  near  Long  Bridge, 
owned  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  and  leased  by  Mr.  I.  Friedlander, 
there  were  five  schooners,  three  barges,  two 
small  steamers  and  twenty-two  cars  unloaded 
of  their  valuable  freight.  The  cars  were  run 
into  the  warehouse,  and  the  balance  was  placed 
on  the  wharf  to  await  removal.  There  were 
also  forty  car  loads  of  wheat  sent  off  to  an- 
other warehouse.  One  of  the  barges,  the 
"Yolo,"  had  on  the  great  amount  of  11,000 
sacks,  which,  allowing  120  pounds  to  the  sack, 
would  give  1,160  tons,  the  largest  cargo  yet  re- 
ported. 


^Q!\icJltJb^l    fflojES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

HUMBOLDT. 

Times,  Sept.  14:  Fruit  and  Vegetables. — 
The  display  of  these  in  the  markets  about  town 
is  evidence  that  Humboldt  county  only  needs  the 
friction  of  industry  to  bring  it  out.  Its  capac- 
ity is  just  beginning  to  be  tested  in  the  way  of 
raising  farm  products.  The  fallacy  of  the  idea 
has  been  over  and  again  proved,  that  a  man 
must  have  either  a  large  capital  or  a  large  farm 
to  begin  with  to  realize  a  handsome  yearly  in- 
come for  his  labor. 

In  an  occupation  that  Nature  so  willingly  lends 
herself  to  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of 
those  who  take  advantage  of  her  help,  as  in 
that  of  cultivating  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  a  failure  of  success,  even 
with  one  who  does  not  know  as  much  about 
farming  as  Horace  Greely. 

In  addition  to  the  profits  of  this  occupation, 
there  is  a  keen  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  un- 
folding and  growth  of  plants,  which  is  suggest- 
ive of  a  perfection  of  taste  and  skill  unattainable 
in  any  other  calling. 

Commencing  life  on  a  farm  with  willing 
hands  and  persevering  industry,  though  it  con- 
tain but  a  few  acres,  is  as  sure  a  road  to  com- 
petence, as  a  bank  stock  investment,  and  a 
more  satisfactory  one,  for  the  labor  of  the 
farmer  not  only  benefits  himself,  but  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  multitude.  These  hills  of  Hum- 
bolt  could  be  made  like  pictures  upon  a  house 
wall,  and  far  more  beautiful. 

What  a  public  benefactor  is  he,  who,  at  the 
same  time  he  is  enriching  himself  and  family, 
is  beautifying  the  landscape,  and  adding  his 
exertion  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
necessity  and  duty  of  every  permanent  citizen, 
whether  man  or  woman,  to  own  and  improve 
from  year  to  year  a  patch  of  ground  if  it  con- 
tain no  more  than  a  quarter  acre. 

Threshers  Wanted. — We  understand  that 
large  quantities  of  grain  are  remaining  in  the 
fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Areata,  for  the  want  of 
threshing  machines  to  thresh  it. 

MERCED. 

Argus,  Sept.  21st  :  The  Harvest. — Messrs. 
Delashmutt  &  March,  who  are  running  a 
thresher  in  this  neighborhood,  inform  us  that 
they  have  engaged  threshing  that  will  occupy  the 
time  of  their  crew  and  machinery  for  three  or 
four  weeks  longer.  Other  threshers  report  about 
the  same  condition  of  things  in  this  section  of 
the  county,  which  will  carry  the  harvesting  sea- 
son long  past  the  time  when  seeding  for  the 
next  year's  crop  usually  begins.  The  crop  is 
far  greater  than  ever  before  in  this  valley,  and 
the  acreage  next  year  will  be  fully  double  that 
of  the  present  season.  Should  the  coming 
season  prove  favorable,  a  large  number  of 
workingmen  in  addition  to  those  now  in  the 
country  will  be  required  to  harvest  the  crop  of 
1873,  and  farmers  should  organize  so  that  a 
united  effort  can  be  made  to  obtain  the  help 
required  at  reasonable  prices.    Will  they  do  it? 

Samples  of  Cotton. — We  are  in  receipt  of 
samples  of  cotton  of  this  season's  growth  from 
the  fields  of  C.  S.  Peck  and  Wm.  Farrell,  both 
of  which  are  as  handsome  as  could  be  desired. 
The  staple  is  long,  fine  and  purely  white,  and 
will  undoubtedly  bring  a  handsome  price  in 
the  market.  The  result  of  the  experiment  in 
cotton  culture  here  this  season,  together  with 
the  high  price  it  is  likely  to  bring,  will  un- 
doubtedly encourage  our  people  to  plant  largely 
next  year,  as  it  is  the  most  profitable  crop  that 
can  be  raised  in  this  valley. 

Cotton  Picking.  —  Col.  Strong  informs  us 
that  he  has  commenced  picking  cotton,  and 
that  the  yield  is  very  good.  The  staple  will 
rank  high  in  the  market,  and  the  crop  of  this 
county  this  year  will  be  sufficiently  extensive 
to  make  it  an  object  to  manufacturers.  The 
crop  is  turning  out  well  everywhere  in  the 
county,  and  the  product  of  the  Merced  planta- 
tions alone  will  be  worth  in  the  market  not 
less  than  $30,000 — a  sufficient  inducement  to 
farmers,  we  think,  to  plant  on  quite  an  exten- 
sive scale  next  season. 

NEVADA. 

Republican,  Sept.  19  :  Extensive  Sale  of 
Lumber  Property. — It  is  reported  on  good  au- 
thority that  the  Truckee  Lumber  Company 
have  negotiated  their  entire  lumber  and  manu- 
facturing business  in  this  place  to  J.  G.  Bryant, 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  The  sale,  if  consummated, 
involves  a  large  amount  of  productive  property. 
We  do  not  know  the  exact  amount  paid,  but  it 
is  necessarily  large.  Messrs.  Brickell  &Hoad- 
ley  have  done  and  are  doing  a  large  and  suc- 
cessful business,  which  has  been  increasing 
rapidly  the  present  season,  and  they  have  in 
their  employ  about  100  men.  Mr.  Bryant  is 
extensively  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade  at  Salt 
Lake,  and  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
same.  He  is  also  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Second  National  Bank  at  Salt  Lake,  is  a  man 
of  position  and  energy,  and  will  bring  all  the 
capital  necessary  for  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  business. 

Emigrants  for  Sierra  Valley. — A  number 
of  emigrants  from  the  State  of  Nevada  left 
town  this  morning  for  Sierra  Valley.  There  is 
room  in  that  valley  for  several  thousand  induB- 
trious  men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  en- 
gage in  farming. 

TULARE. 

Times,  Sept.  21 :  Second  Growth.  -The  oak 
trees  in  this  vicinity,  instead  of  robing  them- 
selves in  the  traditional  sombre  garb  of  dreary 
brown,  supposed  to  be  appropriate  to  this  sea- 
son, and  shedding  their  leaves,  seem  to  think  it 
is  spring,  and  are  putting  forth  a  luxuriant  sec- 


ond growth  of  leaves.    These  young  and  ti 
leaflets  of  the  most  delicate  green  present 
cided  contrast  to  the  old  ones  which  have  been 
scorched  almost  black  by  the  fiery  suns  of  the 
last  two  months.    Truly  our  region  is  one  of 
wonders.     On  our  mountains  the  snow  never 
melts,  and  in  our  valleys  the  roses  never  fade. 
Green  leaves  and  bright  flowers  burst  forth  in 
autumn  as  in  spring,    and  the   "melancholy 
days  "  of   other  lands  are  the  brightest  of  the 
year. 
STANISLAUS. 

News,  Sept.  20th:  A  Heavy  Fleece. — On 
last  Tuesday  we  visited  the  ranch  of  C.  C. 
Baker,  some  seven  miles  from  this  place.  Mr. 
Baker  owns  not  only  a  valuable  ranch,  but  is 
also  the  possessor  of  a  flock  of  some  three  or 
four  hundred  head  of  fine  graded  Spanish 
Merino  sheep.  Whilst  there  in  company  with 
two  other  gentlemen,  we  witnessed  the  shear- 
ing of  his  premium  Spanish  Merino  buck — 
Silver  Mine  Jr.  The  fleece  was  taken  off  in 
our  presence,  neatly  tied  up  and  weighed;  its 
weight  being  thirty-eight  pounds.  Mr.  Baker 
also  shaved  two  others  of  his  fine  bucks.  The 
respective  weights  of  their  fleece  were  thirty 
and  thirty- two  pounds.  Making  the  aggregate 
of  the  three  fleeces  one  hundred  pounds.  This 
we  consider  hard  to  beat  in  any  country.  Mr. 
B.  is  putting  up  extensive  improvements  on  his 
farm,  consisting  of  a  fine  two-story  brick  resi- 
dence, and  large  outhouses.  He  is  going  into 
the  business  of  raising  fine,  graded  sheep  on 
quite  a  large  scale.  Considering  his  vast  ex- 
perience in  the  sheep  and  wool  business,  we 
have  every  confidence  in  his  success.  With 
fine-wooled  sheep  and  our  extensive  grain  fields 
Stanislaus  certainly  bids  fair  for  the  future. 

Col.  C.  Dobsey,  of  this  county,  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
District  Fair. 

Mr.  John  Mitchell  is  erecting  at  this  place 
a  large  warehouse,  for  the  storage  of  his  exten- 
sive grain  crop,  grown  near  this  place. 

A  trip  through  the  farms  convinces  us  that 
there  is  yet  a  large  quantity  of  grain  in  this 
portion  of  the  valley  unthreshed.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  on  the  road  from  this  place  to 
Tuolumne  City. 

SAN  JOAftUIN. 

Independent,  Sept.  21:  Chtccory  Factory. — 
The  chiccory  factory  erected  by  Raab,  Meine 
&  Co.,  is  now  in  active  and  successful  opera- 
tion. About  two  weeks  ago  the  firm  shipped 
thirty-five  barrels  of  chiccory,  and  next  week 
they  will  ship  about  seventy-five  more.  A  bar- 
rel contains  about  150  lbs.  of  the  manufactured 
article.  They  have  two  mills  capable  of  pro- 
ducing three  tons  per  day.  The  green  chiccory 
is  dried  in  kilns  erected  on  the  premises.  Mr. 
Meine,  a  member  of  the  firm,  started  the  first 
chicoory  fatory  in  California. 

Republican:  Much  Hay.— Wheat  is  not  the 
only  important  production  of  this  valley,  by 
any  means.  An  immense  quantity  of  hay  for 
home  use  and  for  export  is  used  here.  Mr. 
Bugby,  the  owner  of  the  hay  scales  upon  which 
nearly  all  the  hay  which  comes  into  the  city  is 
weighed,  informs  us  that  for  the  past  month  the 
receipts  are  constantly  increasing.  It  is  worth 
here  lrom  eight  to  ten  dollars  per  ton. 

NEVADA. 

Enterprise,  Sept.  21:  The  pasturage  in  the 
flats  about  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains  is  said  to  be  most  excellent  at  pres- 
ent. Although  the  nights  are  becoming  quite 
cold,  the  herders  say  they  would  rather  be  up 
in  the  mountains  than  anywhere  else.  The 
herders  who  are  in  the  valleys  above  Lake 
Tahoe  say  that  grouse  are  very  abundant  this 
season.  Deer  frequently  approach  their  camps 
and  occasionally  a  cinnamon  bear  makes  his 
appearance.  The  grizzly  bear  is  not  so  com- 
mon in  the  Sierras  as  in  the  Coast  Range 
Mountains.  Good  sport  can  be  had  almost 
anywhere  among  the  flats  on  the  summits  of 
the  Sierras  at  the  present  time.  The  laws  of 
both  this  State  and  California  now  allow  of  the 
shooting  of  all  kinds  of  game. 

Yesterday  being  Friday  there  was  a  fine  dis- 
play of  fish  in  all  our  markets.  There  were 
to  be  seen  not  only  trout  from  our  mountain 
lakes  and  streams,  but  also  salmon,  sturgeon 
and  other  fresh  water  fish  from  the  Sacramento 
river  and  other  streams  in  California,  with  at 
least  twelve  specimens  of  salt  water  fish  from 
San  Francisco.  There  are  a  dozen  or  more 
dealers  in  fish  in  this  city,  and  when  we  say 
that  a  single  dealer  often  receives  on  a  Thurs- 
day evening  or  Friday  morning,  2,000  or  3,000 
pounds  of  fish,  some  idea  of  the  importance  of 
the  trade  may  be  gained. 


A  Wool  Company. — The  Pacific  Wool  Grow- 
ing Company  has  filed  its  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion in  the  County  Clerk's  office  of  this  county. 
The  objects  for  which  the  corporation  has  been 
formed  are  "  to  raise  sheep  and  grow  wool — 
raise  horses  and  cattle  and  other  live  stock." 
The  capital  stock  is  $  120,000,  divided  into 
1,200  shares.  The  following  named  Trustees 
were  elected:  J.  H.  Fish,  A.  Pierce,  S.  Jewett, 
James  Drury  and  B.  R.  Boynton. 

We  are  obliged  to  defer  for  another  week  an 
excellent  article  from  the  pen  of  L.  J.  D.  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  agricultural  Fairs,  County, 
District  and  State,  that  claim  our  immediate 
attention  or  we  get  behind  the  stirring  news  and 
events  of  the  times. 


In  this  world,  full  often,   our  joys  are   only 
the  tender  shadows  which  our  sorrows  oast. 
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The  Garden  of  Childhood. 

I  know  a  garden  of  fragrance, 

A  garden  of  golden  bloom, 
There  is  sunshine  wreathed  in  the  roses, 

And  stars  aglow  in  the  gloom. 
I  know  the  pathways,  turn  by  turn, 

Far  back  in  the  long  ago 
I  used  to  chase  the  butterflies  there, 

And  watch  for  roses  to  blow. 

How  balmy  sweet,  in  the  olden  time, 

The  breath  of  those  dainty  flowers; 
The  moments  fell  with  a  silvery  chime 

To  sleep  in  the  golden  hours; 
And  the  lilies  used  to  love  me  then 

As  tin  v  leaned  across  my  feet, 
To  hold  me  back  in  the  pathway  fair, 

For  they  knew  the  hours  were  fleet. 

As  the  lilies  paled  and  died  away, 

And  the  roses  ride  by  side 
Have  faded  year  by  year,  to-day 

I  am  left  in  the  eventide; 
If  I  know  the  garden  BO  well,  so  well, 

I  never  may  enter  there. 
But  mom  by  morn  at  the  gateway  still, 

I  can  see  the  children  fair. 

Step  down  through  the  gilded  blossoms, 

With  their  faces  all  aglow, 
And  I  look  back  through  the  broken  days 

To  that  time  when  mine  was  so  : 
And  I  wonder  oft  and  oft  agaiD, 

If  the  lilies  bend  as  fair 
To  the  little  children  in  their  flight 

As  they  did  when  I  was  there. 

I  wonder  now  if  the  yellow  gold 

On  the  wings  of  the  butterflies — 
(I  used  to  thiuk  them  floating  stars 

Astray  in  tne  silvery  skies) — 
Spills  down  on  the  lily-cups  of  dew, 

As  they  drift  away  in  the  light, 
To  find  their  homes  in  the  isles  of  blue 

Asleep  on  the  verge  of  night. 

Oh  !  I'm  sad,  so  sad  at  heart, 

For  they  cannot  bring  mo  back 
What  the  lilies  say  to  the  roses  now, 

Or  the  sweetness  life  may  lack. 
I  know  the  path  to  the  garden, 

But  the  children  can  only  go, 
Passing  me  by  as  I  sit  alone, 

And  I  weep  in  the  evening's  glow. 

The  Loneliness  of  Farm  Life  in 
America. 

An  American  traveler  in  the  Old  World 
notices,  among  the  multitude  of  things 
that  are  new  to  his  eye,  the  gathering  of 
agricultural  population  into  villages.  He 
had  been  accustomed  in  his  own  country 
to  see  them  distributed  upon  the  Farms 
they  cultivate.  The  isolated  farm-life,  so 
universal  here,  either  does  not  exist  at  all 
in  the  greater  part  of  continental  Europe, 
or  it  exists  as  a  comparatively  modern  in- 
stitution. The  old  populations,  of  all  call- 
ings and  professions,  clustered  together 
for  self-defence,  and  built  walls  around 
themselves. 

Out  from  these  walls,  for  miles  around, 
went  the  tillers  of  the  soil  in  the  morning, 
and  back  into  the  gates  they  thronged  at 
night.  Cottages  were  clustered  around 
fendel  castles,  and  grew  into  towns;  and 
so  Europe  for  many  centuries  was  cultiva- 
ted mainly  by  people  who  lived  in  villages 
and  cities,  many  of  which  were  walled,  and 
all  of  which  possessed  appointments  of 
defence. 

The  early  settlers  in  our  country  took 
the  same  means  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  treacherous  Indians.  The  towns  of 
Hadley,  Hatfield,  Northfield  and  Deer- 
field,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  are  nota- 
ble examples  of  this  kind  of  building;  and 
to  this  day  they  remain  villages  of  agri- 
culturists. That  this  is  the  way  in  which 
farmers  ought  to  live,  we  have  no  ques- 
tion, and  we  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about 
it. 

Preference  for  City  Life. 

There  is  some  reason  for  the  general  dispo- 
sition of  American  men  and  women  to  shun 
agricultural  pursuits  which  the  observers 
and  philosophers  have  been  slow  to  find. 
We  see  young  men  pushing  everywhere 
into  trade,  into  mechanical  pursuits,  into 
the  learned  professions,  into  insignificant 
clerkships,  into  salaried  positions  of  every 
sort  that  will  take  them  into  towns  and  sup- 
port and  keep  them  there. 

We  find  it  impossible  to  drive  poor 
people  from  the  cities  with  the  threat  of 
starvation,  or  to  coax  them  with  the  prom- 
ise of  better  pay  and  cheaper  fare.  There 
they  stay,  and  starve,  and  sicken,  and 
sink.     Young  women   resort  to  shops  and 


factories  rather  than  take  service  in  farm- 
er's houses,  where  they  are  received  as 
members  of  the  family;  and  when  they 
marry,  they  seek  an  alliance,  when  practi- 
cable, with  mechanics  and  tradesmen  who 
live  in  villages  and  large  towns. 

The  daughters  of  the  farmer  fly  the  farm 
at  the  first  opportunity.  The  towns  grow 
larger  all  the  time,  and,  in  New  England 
at  least  the  farms  are  becoming  wider  and 
longer,  and  the  farming  population  are 
diminished  in  numbers,  and,  in  some  lo- 
calities, degraded  in  quality  and  character. 
Isolation  is  a  Crime. 

It  all  comes  to  this,  that  isolated  life  has 
very  little  significance  to  a  social  being. 
The  social  life  of  the  village  and  the  city 
has  intense  fascination  to  the  lonely  dwell- 
ers on  the  farm  or  to  a  great  multitude  of 
them.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the 
young.  The  youth  of  both  sexes  who  have 
seen  nothing  of  the  world  have  an  over- 
whelming desire  to  meet  life  and  to  be 
among  the  multitude. 

They  feel  their  life  to  be  narrow  in  its 
opportunities  and  its  rewards,  and  the 
pulsations  of  the  great  social  heart  that 
comes  to  them  in  the  rushing  trains,  ajid 
passing  steamers,  and  daily  newspapers 
damp  with  the  news  of  a  hundred  brows, 
thrill  them  with  longings  for  the  places 
where  the  rhymatio  throb  is  felt  and  heard. 
They  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  this.  It  is 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

If  all  of  life  were  labor — if  the  great  ob- 
ject of  life  were  the  scraping  together  of  a 
few  dollars,  more  or  less — why,  isolation 
without  diversion  would  be  economy  and 
profit;  but  so  long  as  the  object  of  life  is 
life,  and  the  best  and  purest  and  happiest 
that  can  come  of  it,  all  needless  isolation 
is  a  crime  against  the  soul,  in  that  it  is 
a  surrender  and  sacrifice  of  noble  oppor- 
tunities. 

Forsaken  in  Old  Age. 

We  are,  therefore,  not  sorry  to  see  farms 
growing  larger,  provided  those  who  work 
them  will  get  nearer  together;  and  that  is 
what  they  ought  to  do.  Any  farmer  who 
plants  himself  and  his  family  alone — far 
from  possible  neighbors — takes  upon  him- 
self a  terrible  responsibility.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  he  and  his  family  should  be  well 
developed  and  thoroughly  happy  there. 

He  w:ill  be  forsaken  in  his  old  age  by  the 
very  children  for  whom  he  has  made  his 
great  sacrifice.  They  will  fly  to  the  towns 
for  the  social  food  and  stimulus  for  which 
they  have  starved.  We  never  hear  of  a 
colony  settling  on  a  Western  prairie  with- 
out a  thrill  of  pleasure.  It  is  in  colonies 
that  all  ought  to  settle,  and  in  villages 
rather  than  on  separate   farms. 

The  meeting,  the  lecture,  the  public 
amusement,  the  social  assembly,  should 
be  things  easily  reached.  There  is  no 
such  damper  upon  free  social  life  as  dis- 
tance. A  long  road  is  the  surest  bar  to 
neighborly  intercourse.  If  the  social  life 
of  the  farmer  were  richer,  his  life  would 
by  that  measure  be  the  more  attractive. 
Unmeaning    Drudgery. 

After  all,  there  are  farmers  who  will 
read  this  article  with  a  sense  of  affront  or 
injury,  as  if  by  doubting  or  disputing  the 
sufficiency  of  their  social  opportunities 
we  insult  them  with  a  sort  of  contempt. 
We  assure  them  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
treat  thoroughly  sympathetic  counsel  in 
this  wa3'.  We  know  that  their  wives 
and  daughters  and  sons  are  on  our  side, 
quarrel  with  us  as  they  may;  and  the 
women  and  children  are  right. 

"The  old  man,"  who  rides  to  market 
and  the  postofnee,  and  mingles  more  or 
less  in  business  with  the  world,  gets  along 
tolerably  well;  but  it  is  the  stayers  at 
home  who  suffer.  Instead  of  growing 
wiser  and  better  as  they  grow  old,  they 
lose  all  the  the  graces  of  life  in  unmean- 
ing drudgery,  and  instead  of  ripening  in 
mind  and  heart,  they  simply  dry  up  or 
decay. 

We  are  entirely  satisfied  that  the  great 
curse  of  farming  life  in  America  is  its  is- 
olation. It  is  useless  to  say  that  men 
shun  the  farm  becsuse  they  are  lazy.  The 
American  is  not  a  lazy  man  anywhere;  but 
he  is  social,  and  he  will  fly  from  a  life 
that  is  not  social  to  one  that  is.  If  we  are 
to  have  a  larger  and  better  population  de- 
voted to  agriculture,  isolation  must  be 
shunned,  and  the  whole  policy  of  settle- 
ment hereafter,  must  be  controlled  or 
greatly  modified  by  social  considerations. 
— Dr.  J.  (! .  Holland,  in  Scribner's  Monthly. 

Why  He  Didn't. — "  My  son,"  said  a 
good  mother  to  her  young  hopeful,  "  did 
you  wish  your  teacher  a  happy  New  Year?" 
"No,  ma'am,"  responded  the  boy.  "Well, 
why  not?"  "Because,"  said  the  youth, 
"  she  isn't  happy  unless  she  is  whipping 
some  of  us  boys,  and  I  was  afraid  if  I 
wished  her  happiness,  she'd  go  for  me." 


Women  Versus  Sewing  Machines. 

Man  invented  the  sewing  machine,  the 
most  delightful  time  saving  affair  that  a 
woman  could  have  dreamt  of.  One  hour's 
work  in  fifteen  minutes!  a  day's  toil  finish- 
ed in  three  hours!  So  we  rejoiced  and 
learnt  to  operate,  and  laughed  at  our 
grandmothers  for  their  old-fashioned 
stitching  and  overhanding,  and  set  to  work 
to  undo  the  good  that  had  been  done  us  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

Fashion  waved  her  wand  and  Vanity  did 
the  powwowing,  and  lo  and  behold!  tucks 
appeared  upon  the  scene — tucked  petti- 
coats, tucked  waists,  tucked  dresses,  tuck- 
ed overskirts.  It  takes  six  times  as  long 
to  tuck  a  skirt  with  a  mean  littled  half 
dozen  rows  of  tucks,  as  it  does  to  hem  it. 
Put  two  clusters  of  tucks,  and  you  can 
hem  and  trim  four  skirts  by  hand  in  the 
same  space  of  time.  And  we  must  have 
our  old  number  all  the  same;  all  our  gar- 
ments exactly  as  before.  And  we  toil 
from  dawn  until  dusk  to  make  a  row  of 
lines  upon  the  edges  of  habiliments  sel- 
dom seen  by  mortal  eye,  or  down  the  backs 
and  up  the  sleeves  of  others,  which  might 
be  washed  by  the  ordinary  incumbent  of 
the  kitchen  were  they  made  plain,  but 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  must  go 
to  the  laundry. 

Tucks,  tucks,  tucks,  clusters  and  rows, 
bias  and  perpendicular,  as  well  as  hori- 
zontal! Whoso  passeth  basement  windows 
or  looketh  up  to  second  floor  bedrooms, 
will  often  see  pale,  wretched,  anxious  lit- 
tle women  who  seem,  save  for  a  difference 
in  attire,  to  be  the  well-known  heroines  of 
the  "Song  of  the  Shirt,"  tucking  white 
muslin.  Not  the  underpaid  seamstress  or 
the  unhappy  work  girl,  but  the  well-to-do 
lady  of  the  house,  determined  to  have  as 
many  clusters  of  tucks  in  her  under  gar- 
ments as  the  lady  next  door  has!  And  did 
not  last  week's  wash  exhibit  four  clusters 
of  twelve  tucks,  each,  in  that  enviable  per- 
sonage's garments? 

The  garments  are  no  whiter,  no  smooth- 
er, nor  do  they  fit  better;  but  it  would  be 
so  horrible  not  to  have  any  tucks  in  one's 
wardrobe,  and  a  seamstress  charges  so 
much,  and  so  you  bear  the  whirr  all  day, 
and  as  machine  work  kills  sooner  than 
hand  work,  if  carried  to  the  same  extent, 
doubtless  many  die  of  it.  There  are  little 
girls  who  have  a  fine  tucked  wardrobe  which 
they  will  outgrow  in  a  year,  and  no  moth- 
er to  make  any  more,  because  of  those 
very  tucks. 

There  are  hosts  of  little  babies  that  did 
not  lived  to  be  christened,  and  whose 
graves  are  just  big  enough  for  the  little 
vases  of  fiDwers  that  stand  upon  them, 
who  might  have  been  great  bouncing  boys 
but  for  that  tucked  wardrobe  of  elfin 
robes  and  wraps,  of  which  they  only  wore 
the  garment  that  moulders  in  the  grave 
with  them.  And  I  know  more  than 
one  woman  who  is  tucking  health  and 
bloom,  perhaps  life  away,  not  for  bread's 
sake,  but  just  for  a  sort  of  misterious 
vanity  that  no  man  could  understand- 
just  as  Cousin  Sally,  and  perhaps  his  sec- 
ond wife,  may  say  of  her,  "What  a  woman 
she  was!  Twelve  tucks  on  everything. 

Systematizing  Mental  Labor. — As  a 
marvelous  instance  of  what  one  man  may 
achieve  by  doing  systematically  and  thor- 
oughly whatever  he  undertakes,  we  can 
not  do  better  than  consider  the  life  of 
Alexander  von  Humboldt.  There  was  no 
part  of  the  world  he  had  not  visited,  and 
he  had  been  nowhere  without  acquit ing 
the  most  exact  knowledge  of  the  country, 
its  geology,  its  animal  life,  its  botany,  all 
its  physical  characteristics,  as  well  as  the 
language,  habits,  customs,  laws,  religion, 
and  history  of  its  people.  He  led  this  life 
till  he  was  ninety  years  of  age,  and  even 
then  no  fact,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  that 
had  any  bearing  on  scientific  truth,  es- 
caped his  notice.  His  mind  was  a.  muse- 
um, where  all  the  knowledge  that  has  been 
brought  into  the  world  was  placed  in  or- 
der, carefully  guarded,  and  always  ready 
for  use.  We  are  not  wrong  in  attributing 
the  boundless  learning  and  prodigious 
memory  of  this  great  man  to  his  habit  of 
systematizing  his  mental  labor,  and  to  his 
power  of  self-concentration,  and  to  his 
belief  in  the  wisdom  of  God. 


A  Question  fob  Young  Men. — Would 
not  the  situation  you  are  now  filling  be 
more  remunerative  if  you  were  a  rapid  and 
elegant  business  penman  and  correct  book- 
keeper, having  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
business  affairs?  If  so,  why  not  devote  a 
few  months  to  the  acquisition  of  an  educa- 
tion that  will  place  you  in  a  first-class  po- 
sition, where  you  can  always  command  an 
excellent  salary.  The  expense  will  not  be 
great,  and,  in  a  few  months,  your  extra 
salary  will  more  than  pay  the  expenses  of 
your  course. 


YoJfQ  Folks'  CoLdpifl. 


Good   Life. 

He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well- 
All  else  is  life  but  flung  away; 

He  liveth  longest  who  can  tell 

Of  best  things  truly  done  each  day. 

Then  fill  each  hour  with  what  will  last, 
Buy  up  the  moments  as  they  go; 

The  life  above  when  this  is  past 
Is  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  life  below. 

Sow  love,  and  taste  its  fruitage  pure; 

Sow  peace,  and  reap  itB  harvest  bright; 
Sow  sunbeams  on  the  rock  and  moor, 

And  find  a  harvest  home  of  light. 


A  Boy  Marvel. 

Is  a  boy  a  thing?  I  rather  think  so.  I 
think  some  boys  are  curious  tilings  too. 
If  they  are  not,  they  often  do  very  curious 
things.  I  have  been  reading  of  one  boy 
who  was  regarded  as  a  very  great  curi- 
osity. People  went  long  distances  to  see 
him.  Learned  scholars  thought  him  as 
much  of  a  puzzle  as  anything  ever  they 
saw. 

His  name  was  Henry  Mondeux.  You 
see  he  was  French.  His  parents  were  poor, 
very  poor.  When  he  was  seven  years  old 
his  father  told  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
work  for  a  living,  and  he  was  sent  to  keep 
sheep.  In  his  lonely  hours  in  the  mead- 
ows he  amused  himself  by  incessantly 
counting  over  little  heaps  of  pebbles,  and 
arranging  them  in  different  ways.  By-and- 
by  the  villagers  about  him  noticed  his 
strange  employment,  and  when  it  was 
found  that  he  could  make  rapid  calcula- 
tions in  figures  some  of  the  people  imag- 
ined he  was  helped  by  an  evil  spirit. 

He  could  solve  questions  in  figures  that 
puzzled  the  oldest  heads.  If  any  difiiculty 
of  money  matters  sprang  up  in  the  little 
communities,  he  was  called  upon  to  settle 
it,  and  they  always  found  his  figuring  cor- 
rect. The  admiration  excited  by  his  powers 
was  not  unmingled  with  awe,  as  the  little 
rascal  pretended  that  he  could  cast  an  evil 
eye  on  the  cattle  of  those  who  displeased 
him.  His  reputation  spread  far  and  wide, 
and  it  became  a  favorite  amusement  to 
have  him  to  divert  the  company  on  fete 
days  at  the  neighboring  farms. 

( )ne  day  he  met  two  ladies,  who,  struck 
by  his  appearance,  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  him.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation Henri  offered  to  tell  the  young- 
est her  age  in  seconds  if  she  would  men- 
tion how  old  she  was. 

"Nineteen,"  said  the  young  lady. 

Instantly  he  replied,  "You  have  lived 
589,184,000  seconds. 

This  was  while  he  was  a  very  small  boy. 
He  was  always  ready  to  answer  such  and 
even  more  complex  questions,  and  soon 
became  the  wonder  of  all  the  country 
round.  He  finally  went  to  Paris,  and  was 
there  caressed  and  wondered  over  by  the 
most  famous  people  of  France. 

But  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  fact 
connected,  with  his  history  was  the  circum- 
stance that  during  all  this  time  he  could 
neither  read,  write,  nor  cipher,  and  had 
not  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  frac- 
tions, or  any  of  the  ordinary  rules  of 
arithmetic.  How,  then,  do  you  suppose 
he  could  do  what  he  did?  I  can  not  tell 
you.  That  is  why  I  consider  him  a  curi- 
ous boy — he  did  what  no  one  could  explain. 
I  can  not  tell  what  became  of  him  at  last. 
Only  this  much  I  know — that  he  was  a 
wonderful  boy.  Don't  you  think  so,  too, 
Charley?  And  don't  you  wish  you 
had  been  born  with  the  multiplication 
table,  and  fractions,  and  dividends,  and 
compound  numbers,  and  the  rest  of  those 
perplexing  things,  all  in  your  head? — Rural 
Home. 


An  Obedient  Boy'. 

A  company  of  boys  were  playing  very 
earnestly  one  day,  and  were  evidently  en- 
joying themselves  finely.  One,  in  particu- 
lar, seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  their  sports, 
and  his  whole  heart  was  in  the  play. 

Just  as  he  was  proposing  a  new  game, 
and  instructing  his  comrades  about  it, 
a  neighboring  window  was  thrown  up,  and 
a  sweet,  gentle  voice  called: 

"Charley,  your  father  wants  you." 

The  window  was  closed  at  once,  and  the 
gentle  lady  immediately  withdrew,  not 
even  stopping  to  see  whether  Charley  heard, 
much  le.-s  to  ask  him  if  he  was  coming. 

The  boy  was  so  busily  playing  that  it 
seemed  doubtful  if  the  mother's  quiet  voice 
would  reach  his  ear,  but  she  knew  her  boy, 
and  the  words  had  scarcely  escaped  her 
lips  before  everything  was  dropped,  play- 
mates and  play  forsaken,  and  Charley  was 
within  the  doors,  in  answer  to  the  call. 

I  think  I  have  seen  a  boy  somewhere, 
who  does  not  obey  quite  like  that. — Little 
Christian, 
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Hints  for  Housekeepers. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  most  economical  to 
buy  the  best  articles.  The  price  is,  of  course, 
always  a  little  higher,  but  a  good  article  always 
spends  best.  It  is  a  sacrifice  of  money  to  buy 
poor  flour,  meat,  sugar,  molasses,  cheese,  but- 
ter, lard,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  the  injurious 
effect  upon  the  health. 

Butter  that  is  made  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber is  the  best  for  winter  use. 

Lard  should  be  hard  and  white;  and  that 
which  is  taken  from  a  hog  over  a  year  old  is 
the  best. 

Rich  cheese  feels  soft  under  the  pressure  of 
the  finger.  That  which  is  very  strong  is  neither 
good  nor  healthy.  To  keep  one  that  is  cut,  tie 
it  up  in  a  bag  that  will  not  admit  flies,  and 
hang  in  a  cool  dry  place.  If  mould  appear  on 
it,  wipe  it  off  with  a  dry  cloth. 

The  best  rice  is  large  and  bas  a  clear,  fresh 
look.  Old  rice  has  sometimes  little  black  in- 
sects inside  the  kernel.  The  small  white  sago 
called  pearl  sago,  is  the  best.  The  large  brown 
kind  has  an  earthy  taste.  These  articles  and 
ground  rice,  tapioca,  etc.,  should  be  kept  cov- 
ered. 

To  select  nutmegs,  pick  them  with  a  pin. 
If  they  are  good,  the  oil  will  instantly  spread 
around  the  puncture. 

Keep  coffee  by  itself,  as  its  odor  affects  other 
articles. 

Keep  tea  in  a  close  chest  or  cannister. 

Oranges  and  lemons  keep  best  wrapped 
close  in  soft  paper  and  Laid  in  a  drawer. 

When  a  cask  of  molasses  is  bought,  draw  off 
a  few  quarts,  else  the  fermentation  produced 
by  moving  it  will  burst  the  cask. 

Bread  and  cake  should  be  kept  in  a  tin  box 
or  stone  jar. 

Salt  codfish  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place 
where  the  odor  of  it  will  not  affect  the  air  of 
the  house.  Fish-skin,  for  clearing  coffee, 
should  be  washed,  dried,  cut  small,  and  put  in 
a  paper  bag. 

Soft  soap  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place  in 
a  cellar,  and  should  not  be  used  till  three 
months  old. 

Bar  soap  should  be  cut  into  pieces  of  con- 
venient size,  and  left  where  it  will  become  dry. 
It  is  as  well  to  keep  it  for  several  weeks  before 
using,  it  goes  fast  when  it  is  new. 

Cranberries  will  keep  all  winter  in  a  firkin 
of  water  in  a  cellar. 


Food  for  Old  People. 

Is  your  fat,  good-natured  grandfather  living 
on  fat  beef  and  pork,  white  bread  and  butter, 
buckwheat  cakes  and  molasses,  rice  and  sugar, 
till  he  has  lost  all  mental  and  physical  energy, 
and  desires  to  sit  from  morning  till  night,  say- 
ing nothing,  and  caring  for  nothing?  Change 
his  diet.  Give  him  fish,  beefsteak,  potatoes 
and  unbolted  wheat  bread,  or  rye  and  Indian, 
with  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  the  carbon- 
iferous articles  of  his  former  diet,  and  in  one 
week  he  will  cheer  you  again  with  his  old  jokes, 
and  call  for  his  hat  and  cane. 

Is  he  lean,  and  cold,  and  restless,  and  irrita- 
ble? Give  him  the  fattest  meats,  the  best  butter 
and  as  much  sugar  and  molasses  as  he  desires, 
not  taking  away  entirely  food  for  the  brain  and 
muscle,  but  adapting  them  to  his  circum- 
stances. Perhaps  his  brain  has  been  over- 
worked, and  exhaustion  and  fitful  action  fol- 
low. If  so,  he  needs  some  form  of  phosphatic 
food  to  which  he  has  not  been  accustomed — 
such  as  oat  meal  porridge,  or  oat  meal  cake, 
with  milk,  or  a  diet  of  fish,  and  pearl  barley 
or  pea  soup.  Or  perhaps  his  restlessness 
comes  from  inactivity  of  the  bowels.  Tf  so  he 
needs  fruit,  vegetables,  unbolted  wheat  bread, 
etc.,  with  care  to  keep  his  mind  at  ease,  and  to 
have  only  such  company  as  is  soothing  and 
agreeable. 

Or  perhaps  irritability  arises  from  the  use  of 
too  much  meat  and  other  phosphatic  food. 
If  so,  keep  on  a  diet  in  which  the  phosphates 
are  deficient,  as  rice,  flour,  bread,  butter,  etc., 
with  other  food  adapted  to  their  conditions 
and  habits.  But,  that  a  regard  to  these  differ- 
ent conditions  and  an  adaptation  of  food  to  con- 
form to  them,  will  very  much  contribute  to 
comfort  and  happiness  in  the  declining  years 
of   life,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt. 


Fruit  Syrups,  so  called  by  courtesy,  have 
been  in  constantly  increasing  demand  of  late 
years,  the  great  growth  of  consumption  being 
no  doubt  caused  by  the  general  introduction  of 
soda  fountains,  not  only  into  chemists'  shops, 
where  they  have  long  held  an  established  place, 
but  into  saloons,  restaurants,  and  all  places  of 
popular  resort.  Pure  syrup,  of  which  very  lit- 
tle is  to  be  had  at  any  price,  is  made  by  mixing 
the  pure  juice  of  any  fruit,  obtained  by  press- 
ure, with  a  syrup  made  of  refined  sugar  and 
water.  But  sugar  is  costly,  and  so  is  fruit,  and 
at  this  rate,  with  the  many  profits  that  must 
come  out  of  it,  enough  syrup  for  a  glass  of  soda 
could  not  be  afforded  with  that  refreshing  bev- 
erage at  4d.  a  glass  only.  So  the  chemist  is 
consulted,  coloring-matter,  dye-woods,  and  the 
like  are  used,  and  to  them  are  added  extracts  to 
produce  the  taste,  and  the  result  is  "  ice  cold 
soda,  with  choice  fruit  syrups,"  which  people 
drink  by  the  quart,  and  then  wonder  that  they 
do  not  feel  well. 


Pickles. 

The  following  recipe  for  pickling  cucumbers, 
etc.,  will  be  generally  acceptable  at  this  season 
of  the  year:  Wash  the  cucumbers  clean.  Place 
about  a  dozen  leaves  of  a  grape  vine  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pickling  vessel  (a  barrel  or  stone 
jar  will  do).  Pack  a  layer  of  cucumbers  snug- 
ly on  the  leaves,  and  sprinkle  over  them  a  small 
handful  of  salt.  Then  lay  vine  leaves  again, 
and  then  cucumbers  and  salt,  and  repeat  the 
order  till  the  vessel  is  nearly  full.  Cover  over 
with  vine  leaves,  and  put  a  round  board  on  the 
leaves  with  a  clean  stone  on  the  top.  Fill  the 
vessel  with  water  till  the  cucumbers  are  covered; 
the  board  will  prevent  them  from  swimming  on 
the  water  and  so  becoming  exposed  to  the  air. 
Taste  the  liquid;  it  should  be  pleasantly  salt; 
add  a  little  salt  if  it  is  too  flat.  Let  the  whole 
stand,  in  a  not  too  cool  place,  for  three  weeks 
when  the  cucumbers  will  be  sour  and  ready  to 
eat.  They  will  keep  all  the  winter  if  put  in  a 
cool  place.  No  vinegar  is  necessary .  The  pick- 
les will  be  of  an  olive  color,  and  are  more  whole- 
some than  poisonous  bright  green  sulphuric 
acid  and  brass  kettle  pickles  sold  in  almost 
every  store.  The  Germans  use  altogether  the 
above  receipe  for  pickles;  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
dentistry  is  more  perfect  in  America  than  in 
Germany,  and  our  correspondent  does  not 
wonder  that  the  pickles  here  have  done  much 
to  give  that  science  its  present  perfection. 

Boned  Ham. — Soak  a  nicely  cured  ham  the 
night  before  you  wish  to  cook  it,  in  tepid  water. 
Next  day  place  it  in  a  large  dinner  pot  of 
water,  of  the  same  temperature,  and  boil  it 
briskly  eight  or  ten  hours.  Take  it  up  in  a 
wooden  tray,  let  it  cool,  and  carefully  take  out 
the  bone;  cut  it  clear  at  the  hock  and  loosen  it 
around  the  bone  on  the  thick  part,  with  a  thin, 
sharp  knife,  and  slowly  pull  it  out.  Then  press 
the  ham  in  shape  and  return  it  to  the  boiling 
liquor.  Take  the  pot  off  the  fire,  and  let  the 
ham  remain  in  it  until  cold.  It  is  like  beef 
tongue  when  cut  across  in  slices. 


Soups. — Prof.  Liebig  gives  the  following  di- 
rection for  making  soup :  1  ounce  ox-marrow, 
Y*  gallon  of  water,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  veg- 
etables (carrots,  celery,  cabbage,  etc.),  boil  for 
one  hour  and  a  quarter,  then  add  5  drachms 
Liebig's  Meat  Extract,  and  salt  quantum  sufficit. 
This  is  sufficient  for  seven  persons. 


Practical    Recipes. 

To  make  rice  waffles,  take  a  tea  cup  and  a 
half,  or  a  common  sized  tumblerful  and  a  half 
of  rice  that  has  been  well  boiled,  and  warm  it 
in  a  pint  of  rich  milk,  stirring  it  till  smooth 
and  thoroughly  mixed.  Then  remove  it  from 
the  fire,  and  stir  in  a  pint  of  cold  milk  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Beat  four  eggs  very  light, 
and  stir  them  into  the  mixture,  in  turn  with 
sufficient  rice  flour  to  make  a  thick  batter. 
Bake  it  in  a  waffle-iron.  Send  them  to  table 
hot,  butter  them,  and  eat  them  with  powdered 
sugar  and  cinnamon,  prepared  in  a  small  bowl 
for   the  purpose. 

To  Bottle  Green  Currants. — These  are 
nice  for  pies,  and  many  housekeepers  put  up  a 
large  quantity.  Strip  them  from  the  stems. 
Allow  six  ounces  of  sugar  to  the  pound  of 
fruit,  or  about  one  pound  of  sugar  to  three 
pounds  of  currants.  Put  a  layer  of  sugar  and 
currants  in  the  kettle  until  two-thirds  full;  set 
on  back  of  stove,  or  in  the  oven,  until  the  sugar 
melts  and  the  juice  starts.  Now  let  them  come 
to  a  boil,  stew  them  awhile,  if  you  wish,  or  bot- 
tle as  quickly  as  possible;  they  must  be  boil- 
ing when  bottled.  Common  small-mouthed 
bottles  will  do.  The  corks  should  be  cut  off 
smooth  and  even  with  the  glass,  and  waxed 
neatly. 

A  First-Rate  Pudding.— Into  one  quart  of 
sweet  milk,  put  one  pint  of  fine  bread  crumbs, 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  the  well  beaten  yolks 
of  five  eggs;  sweeten  and  flavor  as  for  custard; 
mix  the  whole  well  together.  While  the  above 
is  baking,  beat  the  whites  of  the  five  eggs  to  a 
stiff  froth,  and  add  a  teacup  of  powdered  sugar; 
pour  it  over  the  hot  pudding  when  cooked,  re- 
turn to  the  oven  and  bake  to  a  delicate  brown. 
We  like  the  above  without  addition,  but  some 
prefer  a  layer  of  jelly,  or  canned  peaches  or 
other  fruit,  over  the  pudding  before  the  frosting 
is  added.  No  sauce  is  needed.  It  is  not  only 
delicious,  but  light  and  digestible. 

Mush  Muffins. — With  one  pint  of  milk,  a 
piece  of  lard  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  a  tea- 
spoon of  salt,  mix  sufficient  Indian  meal  to 
make  a  thick  mush,  which  boil  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  When  this  is  so  cool  that  it  will  not 
scald  the  flour,  add  a  teacup  of  bakers'  yeast 
and  enough  wheat  flour  to  make  a  soft  dough. 
Set  to  raise  about  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  (when  want- 
ed for  tea)  in  a  warm  place.  When  light  form 
into  small  and  thin  cakes,  and  bake  them  on 
the  griddle  five  minutes  on  each  side. 

Troy  Pudding. — One  cup  of  shred  suet,  and 
scant  cup  of  molasses,  one  and  a  half  cups  of  sour 
milk,  two  and  a  half  cups  of  flour,  one  teaspoon 
each  of  soda  and  salt,  and  one  cup  of  chopped 
raisins.  Boil  three  hours.  Sauce  for  the  same. 
One  cup  of  white  sugar  and  one  egg  beaten  to- 
gether ten  minutes,  then  add  two  tablespoons 
of  boiling  water  and  one  teaspoon  of  brandy, 
or  any  essence  that  may  be  preferred. 

French  Putty. — Ruban,  of  Paris,  has  invent- 
ed a  putty  made  by  boiling  4  lbs.  of  brown  um- 
ber for  two  hours  in  7  lbs.  linseed  oil,  stirring 
in  62  grammes  of  finely  chopped  wax.  It  is 
then  removed  from  the  fire  and  5%  lbs.  chalk 
paste  and  11  lbs.  white  lead  are  incorporated  in 
the  mass. 


Feeding  for  Butter. 

Some  of  our  agricultural  papers  and  dairy- 
men's Associations  have  been,  and  are  discus- 
sing the  question  of  food  for  milch  cows,  and 
in  order  to  add  to  the  facts  already  adduced,  I 
will  transcribe  the  result  of  a  few  experiments 
made  by  Boussiugault  and  others,  which  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Messrs.  Magendie,  Sandras  and  Bouchardat 
have  shown  that  the  "fatty  principles  of  our 
food,  minutely  subdivided,  or  made  into  an 
emulsion  by  the  act  of  digestion,  pass  without 
essential  change  into  the  blood,  where  they  are 
held  at  the  disposal  of  the  animal  economy." 
Boussingault  claims  that  "fatty  substances  are 
only  produced  in  vegetables,  and  that  they  pass, 
ready  formed,  into  the  bodies  of  animals,  to 
undergo  combustion  immediately,  so  as  to 
evolve  the  necessary  animal  heat,  or  are  stored 
up  for  future  use." 

Dumas,  Payen  and  Boussingault,  after  a  long 
series  of  experiments,  gave  a  table  of  the  per- 
centage of  fatty  matters  used  in  the  different 
articles  used  as  food  for  stock.  Oil  cake  and 
maize  have  about  9  per  cent.;  bran  and  oats  5 
to  5%  per  cent.;  hay  3%  to  4;  wheat  flour, 
peas,  lentils,  beans,  straw,  etc.,  about  2  per 
cent.,  and  roots  1  to  1%  percent. 

By  a  long  series  of  experiments  made  by 
Boussingault,  he  shows  conclusively  that  "the 
cow  extracts  from  her  food  almost  the  whole  of 
the  fatty  matter  it  contains;  and  she  converts 
this  matter  into  butter."  He  says:  "The  fat- 
ting ox  fixes  a  certain  proportion  of  these  prin- 
ciples in  the  same  way  as  the  cow.  There  is 
only  this  difference,  that  the  cow  returns  with 
the  milk  she  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  fat  she  finds  in  her  food.  There  conse- 
quently exists  an  obvious  relation  between  the 
formation  of  milk,  and  fattening." 

Allowing  these  deductions  to  be  true,  this  ac- 
counts for  the  results  claimed  by  L.  W.  Miller 
and  others  as  to  the  value  of  sowed  corn  as 
compared  with  corn  meal.  Nearly  all  the 
dairymen  at  that  meeting  agreed  with  Miller, 
that  corn-meal  is  the  best  accessible  food  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  butter.  One  dairyman 
said  to  me  that  the  meal  he  fed  his  cows  in  the 
summer  brought  him  $2  per  bushel,  when 
he  sold  butter  at  30  cents. 

The  practice  and  experience  of  our  butter 
makers  singularly  coincides  with  the  statements 
of  Boussingault,  as  to  the  comparative  butter- 
producing  value  of  different  kinds  of  food  for 
milch  cows.  The  experiments  of  Boussingault 
show  but  little  butter-producing  value  in  roots 
of  any  kind,  and  farther,  that  in  no  case  does 
the  fattey  matter  in  the  milk  and  other  excre- 
tions equal  that  in  the  food  eaten,  but  that  a 
certain  portion  is  used  in  keeping  up  the  ani- 
mal heat.  He  also  shows  that  there  is  the  most 
complete  analogy  between  the  production  of 
milk  and  the  fattening  of  animals;  and,  lastly, 
that  "fat  food  " — food  which  will  afford  fat  in 
the  digestive  canal — "  appears  to  be  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  fattening  "  (or  of  produc- 
ing butter). 

We  find,  then,  that  the  peculiar  fattening 
grain  crop  of  America  —  maize — is  the  almost 
necessary  adjunct  to  hay  or  grass  in  the  produc- 
tion of  butter,  and  as  in  case  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua dairyman,  it  will  pay  double  its  cost  in 
its  transformation  into  butter.  Our  butter-mak- 
kers,  East  and  West,  should  not  hesitate  to 
feed  liberally  of  corn-meal,  being  certain  of  a 
liberal  return  for  the  money  expended.  As  ex- 
pressed by  a  successful  dairyman  :  "  Your 
cow  is  a  mill,  and  the  richer  the  grist  put  into 
for  hopper,  the  richer  will  be  the  grist  ready 
for  market." — Cor.  Live  Stock  Journal. 


Keep  the  Cattle  Growing. 

The  most  successful  breeders  of  horses,  cat- 
tle, sheep  or  swine,  know  from  experience  that 
although  they  may  possess  the  best  breeding 
animals  they  will  not  be  successful  in  produc- 
ing superior  stock,  if  a  continuous  growth  of 
the  young  animals  is  not  kept  up.  In  order 
to  begin  in  time  at  this  indispensable  prepara- 
tion for  success,  the  brood  mares,  cows,  ewes  and 
sows  are  most  carefully  and  suitably  fed  while 
with  young,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  animals 
make  their  appearance,  they  are  taken  the 
greatest  care  of,  the  dams  |,being  suitably  fed 
while  suckling,  and  when  the  young  ones  are 
weaned,  they  are  not  supposed  to  want  for  food 
or  drink  a  single  hour. 

By  this  means  a  continuous  and  rapid 
growth  is  kept  up,  and  the  animals  attain  a 
large  size  and  heavy  weight  at  an  early  age. 
When  breeding  animals  are  not; properly  fed 
and  comfortably  sheltered  in  winter,  the  bad 
effect  of  such  treatment  is  not  confined  to  their 
own  want  of  condition — it  is  shared  by  their 
progeny,  and  can  never  be  remedied.  When 
young  stock  are  not  fed  well  and  comfortably 
sheltered  in  winter,  their  growth  becomes 
stunted,  and  no  subsequent  amount  of  good 
treatment  can  repair  the  damage.  Young  ani- 
mals may  suffer  for  want  of  proper  provender 
in  summer  and  autumn,  as  well  as  in  winter, 
and  when  this  happens  it  stops  continuous 
growth,  and  prevents  ultimate  success  in  the 
object  of  the  breeder. —  Working  Farmer. 

Grape  Sugar. — Raoult  has  found  that  a  solu- 
tion of  cane  sugar  exposed  in  sealed  tubes  for 
five  months  to  sunlight  contained  grape  sugar. 
A  similiar  solution  kept  in  the  dark,  under- 
went no  ohange. 


Parasite  in  the  Black  Cricket. — A 
pondent  writes  the  Scientific  American  us  fol- 
lows:  "I  recently  crushed  a  common  black 
cricket,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  there  came  out  of  the  body  of  the  insect  a 
brownish-colored  water-snake  more  than  nine 
inches  long,  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  at 
the  largest  diameter  or  center,  and  about  one- 
thirty  second  of  an  inch  at  the  smallest,  or 
neck,  with  some  appearance  of  head.  It  has 
lived  now  forty-eight  hours  in  water,  and  there 
is  no  diminution  of  vigor.  It  is  very  active. 
The  cricket  was  very  lively  with  its  strange  bur- 
den, which  was  packed  into  the  body  between 
the  soft  parts  and  the  external  shell.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  the  phenomenon  means  ?  Did 
the  cricket  swallow  the  snake,  or  did  the  snake 
originate  there?" 


Watering  Fruit  Trees  during  the  time  of 
blooming,  especially  in  dry  weather,  is  strongly 
recommended  by  some  farmers.  Use  first 
dung-water  about  the  trees  and  then  clear 
water,  sprinkling  the  stems  of  the  trees  as  high 
as  one  can  conveniently  reach.  This  is  said  to 
prevent  the  flowers  from  falling  off  and  to  aid 
the  setting  of  the  fruit.  It  is  particularly  good 
for  apple  trees. 


Hints  about  Advertising. 

If  you  have  goods  to  sell  farmers,  how  much  better  will 
it  pay  you  to  advertise  in  a  farming  paper,  read  and 
preserved  by  15,000  intelligent  farmers,  than  in  miscel- 
laneous daily  or  weekly  journals  with  30,000  readers, 
comprising  only  2,000  farmers.  A  mining  journal  in 
California  with  15,000  readers  reaches  more  intelligent 
miners  than  any  other  ten  papers  in  the  Union. 

Purchasers  are  more  likely  to  look  for  information  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  a  paper  devoted  to  their 
special  interests,  than  elsewhere,  when  ready  to  buy. 
Some  will  not  read  advertisements  upon  any  other  oc- 
casion, but  seek  the  best  paper  when  wanted. 

If  you  happen  to  be  the  only  advertiser  in  your  line 
of  business  in  a  paper,  all  the  better.  But  if  several 
firms  advertise  the  same,  your  own  judgment  will 
question  whether  you  can  best  afford  to  go  unrepresented. 

Weekly  journals  are  read  most  leisurely  and  carefully, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  subscriber  is  most  favorably  in- 
clined to  examine  advertisements.  The  newspaper 
most  specially  representing  your  particular  branch  of 
industry  is  usually  host  entitled  to  your  patronage,  and 
tho  most  profitable  medium  you  can  employ. 

An  advertisement  in  an  honest  and  handBome  sheet  is 
favorable  to  the  reputation  of  the  advertiser.  The  read- 
ers of  the  Pkess  are  a  superior  and  industrious  class, 
who  are  able  to  purchase  and  who  seek  to  patronize  the 
best  and  fairest  dealing  tradesmen. 

Advertising  in  cheap  priced  mediums  (of  limited 
circulation)  is  like  buying  goods  at  retail  when  you 
could  as  well  take  them  at  wholesale. 

Information  imparted  to  a  list  of  superior  and  intelli- 
gent and  active  and  industrious  readers  (naturally 
looked  up  to  by  others  for  information) ,  is  seed  sown  in 
good  soil  for  the  advertiser. 

Fame  and  fortune  are  gained,  nine  times  in  ten,  by 
liberal  and  judicious  advertising. 


Agricultural    and    Industrial 

BOOKS. 

For   Sale   at   this   Office. 

American  Manures,  and  Farmers'  and  Planters' 
Guide — comprising  a  description  of  the  elements  and 
composition  of  plants  and  soils — the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  composting — the  value  of  stable  manure  and 
waste  products,  etc.,  etc.;  also  chemical  analysis  of 
the  principal  manufactured  fertilizers — their  assumed 
and  real  value — and  a  full  expose  of  the  frauds  prac- 
tised upon  purchasers.  By  Wm.  H.  Bruckner,  Ph.  D., 
and  J.  B.  Chynoweth.  Price  $2,  post  paid.  Address 
Dewey  &  Co.,  this  office. 

The  Fruits  and   Fruit  Trees   of    America,  or 

the  Culture,  Propagation,  and  Management,  in  the  Gar- 
den and  Orchard,  of  Fruit  Trees  generally,  with  descrip- 
tions of  all  the  finest  varieties  of  Fruit,  Native  and 
Foreign,  cultivated  in  this  country.  By  A.  J  Downing. 
Illustrated;  1098  pages;  1869.  The  best  authority,  and 
only  complete  work.  Price,  in  cloth  and  gilt,  $5,  post 
paid,  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  thiB  office 

New  American  Farm  Book — originally  by  R.  L. 

Allen;  revised  by  Lewis  F.  Allen,  1871.  Embracing  in- 
formation on  all  general  subjects  pertaining  to  Farming 
and  all  branches  of  Husbandry— a  wide  range,  yet  very 
fully  and  ably  treated.  526  pages.  Price  $3,  postpaid. 
Address  Dewey  &  Co.,  this  office. 

Harris  (Joseph)  on  the  Pig.  Breeding,  Rear- 
ing, Management  and  Improvement.  Illus.,  2.50  pages. 
1870.  Interesting  to  all  readers;  instructive  and  full  of 
hints  to  raisers.    Price  $2,  post  paid  from  this  office. 

Cranberry  Culture,  by  a  Practical  Grower  in 
N.  J..  Joseph  J.  White.  A  spocial  treatise  of  126  pages, 
Postpaid  from  this  office,  $1.i5. 

Farm  Implements  and  Farm  Machinery,  and 

the  principles  of  their  construction  and  use.  "With  simple 
and  practical  explanations  of  the  Laws  of  Motion  and 
Force  as  applied  on  the  Farm;  by  John  J.  Thomas;  287 
illustrations  and  302  pages.  Bold  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  post- 
paid, for  $1.75. 

Ten  Acres   Enough:     A  practical   experience, 

showing  how  a  very  small  farm  may  be  made  to  keep  a 
very  large  family,  with  extensive  and  profitable  experi- 
ence in  the  cultivation  of  the  smaller  Iruits.  Tenth 
edition,  1871.    Price,  post  free,  $1.50,  at  this  office. 

Observations   on   the   Culture  of    Silk  in 

Caiifornia.  By  I.  N.  Hoag,  of  Sacramento,  1870. 
Pamphlet,  33  pages.  For  sale  by  DEWEY  &  CO., 
Publishers  of  Pacific  Rukal  Press,  San  Francisco. 
Post  paid,  25  cts. 

Cotton  Culture;  by  J.  B.  Symon;  with  an  ad- 
ditional chapter  on  Cotton  Seed  and  its  uses.  190  pages, 
1K68.    Price,  post  free,  $1.75,  at  this  office. 

How  Crops  Grow:   by  Johnson;   A  treatise  on 

the  chemical  composition,  structuro  and  life  of  the  plant, 
for  all  students  of  agriculture;  with  illustration  and 
analysis.    391  pages;  lHlis.    Post  free  from  this  office,  $2.50. 

American  Grape  Growers'  Guide;  by  Wm. 
Chorlton  (N.  Y.)  201  pages,  1852.  Post  free.  $1,  from  this 
office.  ,  _-     _        _ 

American. Fish  Culture,  embracing  all  the  de- 
tails of  artificial  breeding  and  rearing  of  Trout,  and  the 
culture  of  other  fishes;  by  Thud.  Notris.  Illustrated,  301 
pages,  1868.    Post  free  from  this  office,  $2.50. 

How  Crops  Feed;  Johnson,  1870.  On  the  At- 
mosphere and  the  Soil  as  related  to  tho  nutrition  of  agri- 
cultural plnnts.  Illustrated.  375  pages.  Post  free  from 
Una  ..llice,  $2  50. 

Thresher's  Guide  and  Farmer's  Friend — by  D. 
Hollihan,  a  California!!,  and  a  practical  thresher  for 
(>\  cr  fifteen  years.  It  contains  facts  and  hints  of  great 
value  to  those  specially  Interested,  who  thresh  or  em- 
ploy  threshers.  Published  by  DEWEY  &  CO.,  at  this 
office.    In  flexible  cloth,  $1.    Post  free. 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry,  illustrated,  with  a 

treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Sheep,  Prevention  and  Our* 
Post  tree  from  thiB  office,  cloth  edition,  $2. 
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[Continued  from  page  197.] 
mendation  was  adopted  and  the  alterations  and 
amendments  proposed  concurred  in. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year:  President — Charles  G.  Bockius; 
Vice-Presidents — S.  R.  Chandler,  H.  Burgett, 
S.  E.  Wilson,  P.  L.  Bunce,  Col.  Boulware; 
Secretaries — J.  H.  Craddock,  Phil.  E.  Dresher; 
Treasurer — George  Ohleyer. 

The  following  members  were  elected  delegates 
to  attend  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Sacramento,  on 
Monday,  September  23d,  to  organize  a  State 
Farmers'  Club;  C.  G.  Bockius,  Henry  Brown, 
John  Mcllmoil,  S.  E.  Wilson,  and  C.  P.  Berry. 

On  motion  the  following  question  was  select- 
ed for  discussion  at  the  next  regular  meeting: 
"  Means  of  Inland  Transportation."  The  Club 
then  adjourned  to  meet  Saturday,  September 
28th. 


San  Jose  Farmers'  Club  and  Protective 
Association. 

President  Casey  called  the  Club  to  order  at 
the  usual  time. 

No  one  seemed  desirous  of  occupying  the  fif- 
teen minutes  allowed  for  an  address  on  any 
subject,  there  being  but  five  or  six  present,  but 
that  number  was  more  than  doubled  duriQg  the 
discussion.  The  discussion  was  opened  by  J. 
F.  Holloway,  on  the  question, 

Does  Farming  Pay 
In  this  valley,  when  considered  in  connection 
with  the  price  of  land  and  rents;  if  not,  what  is 
the  remedy  ?  He  said  that  farming  does  not 
pay  in  this  valley  when  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  rents,  price  of  land,  etc.  Some  may 
make  it  pay  but  the  masses  do  not.  This  is 
self-evident.    Now, 

What  is  the   Remedy  ? 
The  value  of  money  and  property  is  a  fictitious 
one.     The  cost  of  sustaining  our   State  institu- 
tions is  a  burden,  and  a  grevious   one.     If  this 
is  not  stopped,  our  country  is  played  out. 

Another  thing,  we  must  quit  this  everlasting 
small  grain  business.  The  producer  is  getting 
in  debt  every  day.  This  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  case  with  all,  but  it  is  so  with  the  misses. 
They  all  count  their  land  worth  from  $100  an 
acre  and  upwards.  This  is  too  valuable  for  farm- 
ing purposes;  they  can't  make  the  interest  on 
the  investment  by  farming. 

Men  can't  afford  to  pay  the  rent  which  is 
asked  for  farms  in  this  country.  Renters  must 
not  only  take  into  consideration  their  taxes  and 
rent,  but  also  the  cost  of  sacks,  harvesting  and 
the  other  multitude  of  expenses  accruing  in  the 
business  of  grain-raising.  The  dealers  and 
capitalists  have  a  monopoly  of  everything;  they 
are  continually  forming  rings  and  combinations 
by  which  the  hard-earned  dollars  of  the  farmer 
are  to  be  transferred  to  their  own  plethoric 
purses. 

The  only  remedy  is  to  form  counter  combi- 
nations. If  they  won't  pay  a  decent  price  for 
grain,  don't  sell.  Wheat  brings  a  higher  price 
in  Liverpool  now  than  it  did  at  any  time  last 
year  and  dealers  hero  don't  pay  the  farmers 
more  than  half  so  much  as  they  did  then.  The 
farmers  say  they  have  no  time  to  meet  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  combination.  The  deal- 
ers find  plenty  of  time  to  hold  their  meetings 
and  fix  up  their  jobs. 

Farming  is  mostly  done  by  renters,  and  the 
big  land  owners  "  clean  out "  one  set  of  rent- 
ers to  make  room  for  others  who  know  no  bet- 
ter than  to  try  renting  at  California  rates.  The 
great  producing  class  in  California  will  be 
poorer  when  the  present  crop  is  disposed  of 
than  before  it  was  put  in  the  ground. 

Mr.  Chipman  thought  there  were  many 
things  to  be  considered  on  this  subject,  and 
many  allowances  to  be  made.  He  did  not  con- 
sider the  points  of  the  last  speaker's  arguments 
well  taken,  nor  did  he  consider  his  ideas  prac- 
ticable. Farming  does  pay.  There  is  one  im- 
portant fact  that  many  farmers  overlook.  In 
this  country 

Grain  Does  Not  Shell 
Or  lose  by  standing  in  the  fields  till  rain  come?, 
and  most  of  the  farmers  in  this  valley,  by  taking 
advantage  of  that  fact,  might  do  their  own  har- 
vesting with  the  help  of  one  man,  and  save 
the  money  paid  to  others  for  doing  what  he 
ought  to  do  himself. 

Mr.  Thomas  said  that  when  our  farmers 
would  consent  to  work  all  the  time,  and  not 
hire  their  work  done  at  a  big  expense,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  lie  idle  half  the  year,  they  would 
find  that  there  is  money  in  farming. 

Mr.  Berglen  thought  that  it  would  not  pay  to 
raise  wheat  on  ground  worth  more  than  $40  per 
acre.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  way  to  make 
money  on  a  farm  was  to  change  our  mode  of 
crops,  and  how  to  change  was  what  he  wanted 
to  know. 

Mr.  Hobson  said  the  farmers  probably  made 
something  at  farming,  but  not  as  much  as  they 
should.  H  said  that  what  he  was  worth  he  had 
made  by  cultivating  the  ground.  He  could  take 
ground  worth  $150  per  acre,  and  by  planting  it 
to  onions,  could  clear  fifty  cents  per  day,  over 
and  above  a  comfortable  living  for  himself  and 
family. 

The  main  trouble  with  the  farmers  is  that 
they  hire  too  much  work  done.  They  want  to 
get  through  too  quick.  Our  long,  dry  seasons 
are  a  blessing  to  tho  country,  if  farmers  would 
take  advantage  of  them  ;  they  give  him  a  long 
time  in  which  to  harvest  his  crops  and  save  the 
expense  of  extra  hands. 

Farmers  ought  to  learn  how  to  farm;  he  won- 
dered why  they  did  not  come  to  the  Club  to 
hear  and  learn,  and  then  go  home  and  put  the 
ideas  gained  into  practice.  In  the  East,  if  a 
man  gained  four  or  five  thousand   dollars  by 


patient  industry  in  forty  or  fifty  years,  he 
thought  he  was  doing  well,  while  here  we  live 
recklessly  extravagant,  and  find  fault  if  we 
can't  clear  that  much  in  one  or  two  seasons. 

Land  Grabbers 
May  oppress  the  poor  by  charging  too  high 
rents,  but  then  there  is  a  grand  Providential 
arrangement  that  men  die,  and  in  a  few  yean 
their  large  estates  will  be  divided  up.  Farmers 
are  generally  happy  and  do  well,  and  here  we 
are  better  off  than  anywhere  else.  We  should 
not  say  so  much  against  speculators  and 
monied  men;  they  build  up  various  enter- 
prises, and  give  remunerative  employment  to 
the  poor. 

Running  in  Debt. 
Mr.  Cadwell  said  one  great  drawback  is  that 
farmers  run  in  debt,  then  they  have  to  sell  off 
their  crops  in  a  hurry  at  what  they  can  get, 
and  are  cramped  in  their.nest  year's  operations. 
The  remedy  for  this  is  to  keep  out  of  debt, 
even  if  they  have  to  farm  on  a  small  scale. 

Extravagance  and  Debauchery. 

Mr.  Ware  still  strongly  believes  that  farming 
pays,  pays  by  tho  present  mode ;  and  yet  the 
present  mode  is  extravagant  in  the  extreme. 
The  profits  of  the  farm  are  largely  used  in  de- 
bauchery and  in  extravagance  instead  of  in  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  the  farm.  Extrava- 
gant in  spending  time  as  well  as  money. 

There  is  a  benefit  in  labor;  a  person  without 
active  employment  seems  to  him  like  tho  stag- 
nant pool  formed  by  diverting  the  pure  brook 
from  its  course  and  letting  it  spread  on  the 
plain  ;it  gives  off  nothing  but  stench  and  disease. 
An  industrious  economical  person  is  always 
virtuous  and  a  gem  in  community,  while  a 
reckless  person  is  apt  to  lack  virtue. 

Economy  and  Industry 
Will  insure  success  in  farming  as  in  any  other 
occupation.  Speculators  live  off  our  extrava- 
gance; then  let  us  work  more  and  borrow  less. 
We  are  not  independent  because  we  lack  in- 
dustry and  economy.  Industry  and  economy 
is  all  we  need  to  make  our  present  mode  of 
farming  successful. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Holloway  said  we  should  all  be  act- 
uated by  a  desire  to  assist  the  needy;  but  in- 
stead, we  always  heap  the  misfortunes  of  the 
unfortunate  class  on  their  heads,  without  try- 
ing to  help  them.  It  is  necessity  that  makes 
industry  and  economy,  but  riches  that  induce 
and  support  the  abominations  of  the  land. 
There  is  an  utter  wrong  somewhere  when  one 
class  live  on  the  labor  of  another.  The  rich 
land-owners  oblige  the  poor  renter  to  hustle 
off  the  crops  by  the  terms  of  the  lease.  We  do 
not  object  to  the  rich,  but  to  the  mode  of  getting 
rich.  O ;  but  we  have  no  patience  with  those 
grabbers  who  grind  the  last  penny  out  of  the 
poor. 

Self  Help. 

Mr.  Chipman  is  disgusted  with  this  thing  of 
trying  to  help  others;  he  has  tried  it  and  with 
but  poor  success.  Men  must  help  themselves; 
if  others  help  them  they  lean  too  much  on  the 
help  and  are  apt  to  fail. 

Air.  Hobson  would  hate  to  have  it  go  out 
from  this  club  that  farming  don't  pay — for  it 
does  pay  and  pays  well.  He  does  not  believe 
in  this  tirade  against  men  that  own  large  farms; 
they  bought  them,  the  land  is  theirs,  and  they 
are  entitled  to  it,  and  they  ought  to  own  it,  and 
be  protected  in  that  right. 

Mr.  Ware  thought  some  men  preferred  work- 
ing for  wages  because  they  did  not  desire  the 
care  of  a  farm  or  any  other  business  on  their 
minds.  Another  thing  that  had  been  over- 
looked, 

The  Rise  in  the  Value  of  Land. 

The  farmer  has  a  right  to  count  that  in  as  part 
of  his  profits.  He  bought  for  ten  and  could  sell 
for  $7.j  per  acre,  but  is  satisfied  that  he  can 
make  more  farming  his  land  for  the  next  ten 
years  than  he  could  by  selling  and  investing 
the  money  in  something  else. 

There  were  some  others  spoke  but  nothing 
new  presented. 

Subject  for  discussion  at  next  meeting  —Fer- 
tilizers and  Fertilizing. 


Oakland    Farming,    Horticultural 
Industrial  Club. 


and 


[Meeting  of    Sept.    13th,  continued — Reported  for  the 
Pacific  Er/RAL  Press,] 

Hedge  Protection  of  Fruit  Trees. 
Mr.  Dwindle — "I  think  we  have  attended  too 
little  to  the  protection  of  fruit  trees  from  the 
coast  winds,  by  planting  sheltering  belts 
around  them  that  would  not  be  effected  un- 
favorably by  the  winds.  I  have  known  people 
to  plant  the  Monterey  cypress  at  tho  back  of 
San  Francisco,  where  there  was  nothing  but 
sand  hills,  to  be  able  to  have  fine  trees  and 
flowers  by  its  aid.  In  two  or  three  years  after 
planting  it  in  the  most  exposed  situations,  you 
have  as  warm  or  genial  a  climate  as  you  can 
wish  for.  If  you  will  look  around  you,  you 
will  easily  see  the  good  effects  of  a  little  shel- 
ter. It  protects  from  tho  cold  breezos  and  from 
the  northers  ,that  make  the  apples  fall  from 
the  trees,  and  bake  them  even  before  they  fall. 
This  subject  is  now  attracting  a  great  deal  of 
attention  in  the  grain-growing  valleys.  The 
good  effects  of  shelter  may  be  seen  even  here. 
In  one  of  Mr.  Kelsey's  nurseries,  when  you 
think  it  is  a  cold  day   outside,  just  go  in  be- 


tween the  rows  of  trees  and  you  will  be  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  is  a  very  warm  day.  I  think 
that  peach  trees  need  this;  plum  trees  need  it 
too.  I  think  that  peaches  can  be  raised  in 
many  places  on  the  plains  with  such  protec- 
tion." 

Mr.  Pryal—  "The  excellence  of  this  system 
is  so  well  known  in  the  older  countries  that 
they  always  plant  belts  of  shelter  before  plant- 
ing trees.  I  think  by  farmers  planting  shelter 
belts  thc-3r  would  protect  their  crops  and  cattle 
and  modify  the  air.  Twenty  or  thirty  families 
settling  in  a  valley  with  each  a  little  cottage 
having  a  fire,  would  modify  the  air. 

Mr.  Pryal— "  Hedges  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance for  the  protection  of  our  grain  crops. 
We  get  ten  bushels  now  where  we  would  get 
twenty  by  planting  hedges.  In  England,  I  have 
seen  them  plant  20,000  or  30,000  pinasters  on 
their  coasts,  which,  although  of  slow  growth, 
are  yet  fine  trees.  It  is  time  that  our  farmers 
should  go  and  do  likewise." 

Good  Tree  Planting  Endorsed, 
Mr.  Webster — "  I  was  very  much  pleased  at 
what  Mr.  Montandon  said  about  tree-planting, 
and  can  verify  his  statements  from  my  own 
experience.  There  is  nothing  lost  by  preparing 
ground  for  the  trees.  The  ground  should  be 
well  manured.  Myself  and  neighbor,  Mr.  Chas. 
Nichols,  just  across  Fruit  Vale  Avenue,  set  out 
some  almond  trees  one  season.  He  dug  his 
holes  deep,  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  mixed 
the  manure  well  with  plenty  of  old  bones, 
scraps  of  iron  and  other  rubbish  with  the  dirt.  I 
did  not  take  much  trouble;  I  dug  the  holes  two 
feet  deep  and  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  set  my 
trees  in.  He  took  perhaps  half  a  day.  But 
the  results  have  been  that  after  four  years  his 
trees  are  twice  the  size  of  mine."' 

Various  Kinds  of  Tree  Shelter. 

Mr.  Carr — "  Mr.  Dwiuelle's  remarks  about 
shelter  are  very  pleasantly  confirmed  by  some 
of  the  door-yard  operations  in  Oakland.  Mrs. 
Moore,  two  years  ago,  planted  an  Auracaria  un- 
der a  pepper  tree,  which  is  now  as  large  as  if  it 
was  seven  or  eight  years  old.  The  Auracaria 
excelsior  is  a  fine  tree  for  the  purpose  of  a  wind 
screen.  I  would  recommend  the  pepper  as  a 
wind  screen.  We  have  a  great  many  cheap 
Bhelter  trees.  In  Los  Angeles  they  enclose  the 
fields  with  the  willow,  which  in  a  few  years  fur- 
nishes fuel  as  well  as  shelter.  But  the  willow- 
is  comparatively  useless  when  compared  with 
the  pepper.  A  gentleman  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted, who  has  planted  the  pepper,  con- 
siders it  very  valuable.  It  is  planted  in  double 
rows,  and  alternately." 

Mr.  Webster — "In  the  Monterey  cypress 
you  have  an  advantage,  because  it  grows  higher 
—twenty  to  thirty  feet  higher." 

Mrs.  Carr — "  The  pepper  tree  at  its  full  growth 
reaches  forty  or  fifty  feet.  At  Los  Angeles  the 
gardeners  prefer  it,  on  account  of  the  ventila- 
tion afforded  by  it,  as  the  wind  passes  easily 
through  its  branches." 

Mr.  Pryal — "  It  grows  better  twelve  or  four- 
teen miles  from  Oakland,  where,  at  ten  years 
old,  it  is  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high.  Here  it 
only  grows  eight  or  nine  feet  in  the  same  time. 
Were  it  grown  at  Mission  San  Jose,  it  would 
obtain  a  greater  height." 

Mr.  Dwindle — "Those  at  my  father's  place, 
at  Berkeley,  reach  only  eight  feet  high." 

Mrs.  Carr — "The  pepper  trees  at  San  Jose, 
eight  or  ten  years  old,  are  very  beautiful  and 
large." 

Mrs.  Carr — "At  a  windy  place  on  Long 
Island,  I  have  known  of  a  fence  15  or  20  feet 
high  to  be  planted,  and  there  were  grown  on 
these  exposed  lands  peaches  as  fine  as  any  in 
the  New  York  market." 

Mrs.  Webster — "I  have  grown  the  English 
holly,  and  it  makes  a  most  beautiful  screen." 

A  Native  Hedge  Plant. 

Mrs.  Carr — "The  finest  hedge  I  have  seen  has 
been  at  Mr.  Wheeler's  place,  at  San  Mateo.  It 
is  eleven  years  old  and  now  fourteen  feet  high. 
It  is  a  native  plant  that  grows  wild  in  the  foot 
hills.  It  makes  a  fine  luxuriant  hedge.  Some- 
times at  the  back  of  San  Mateo  you  can  gather 
bushels  of  seeds  on  the  hills.  It  is  the  same 
as  that  observed  by  Mr.  Webster,  at  Mr.  Snell- 
ings,  at  San  Lorenzo,  and  spoken  of  as  the 
holly. 

Dr.  Carr  on  Tree  Planting,  Etc. 

Dr.  Carr — "It  seems  to  me  that  in  taking  up 
the  subject  of  tree  planting  and  pruning,  we 
have  tried  to  accomplish  too  much  in  too  little 
time.  People  in  California  are  too  impatient 
for  results.  They  act  as  if  they  expected  to 
live  but  a  very  short  time.  I  have  seen  some 
of  the  tree-planting,  and  have  witnessed  many 
of  the  results  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Montandon.  If 
a  fruit  tree  is  planted  in  the  way  indicated,  the 
result  will  be  as  stated  this  evening.  We  do 
not  seem  to  think  that  the  material  of  fruits 
comes  out  of  the  atmosphere  or  earth.  We  may 
plant  a  grapevine  most  anywhere  and  it  will 
grow  and  produce  a  certain  amount  of  fruit. 
Let  it  be  planted  in  a  proper  place  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  entirely  different.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  iron  which  these  plants  require, 
and  in  which  the  soil  is  deficient.  There  is 
also  a  certain  amount  of  the  material  which  is 
at  the  basis  of  bone,  and  which  require  to  !"■ 
supplemented.  We  must  plant  so  that  the 
roots  will  strike  down  and  not  grow  laterally. 
The  surface  soil,  containing  a  greater  amount 
of  the  materials  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
trees  than  that  below  it,  should  be  removed 
down.  When  we  plant  a  tree  we  must  make  a 
proper  excavation,  and  take  care  not  to  return 
as  we  found,  the  soil  that  we  have  taken  from 
below;  otherwise  the  tree  will  not  thrive.    It 


will,  if  we  putjthe  surface  soil  below.  We  then 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  tree  that  will  last  many 
centuries. 

In  regard  to  pruning,  we  must  remember 
that  the  quality  of  fruits  is  more  important 
than  the  quantity.  We  seem  to  think  that  we 
do  a  great  deal  if  we  raise  a  large  quantity,  but 
a  superior  article  will  bring  twice  the  price  in 
the  market  that  an  inferior  one  will  do.  There 
is  little  difference  between  the  cost  of  good 
pruning  and  cultivation  and  bad. 

You  may  remember  that  when  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  was  asked  by  a  certain  painter  what 
he  mixed  with  his  colors  in  order  to  make  them 
look  so  well,  answered:  "brains."  In  Califor- 
nia we 

Must  Mix  Brains  with  our  Operations. 
By  ordinary  means  of  culture  it  is  some- 
times possible  to  arrive  at  superior  results,  but 
where  brains  are  an  ingredient  we  can  always 
have  such  results.  This  is  as  true  in  tree 
planting  as  in  everything  else.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  value  of  these  services 
wherein  brains  are  brought  into  requisition  and 
those  which  are  not.  We  must  bring  to  out- 
work the  results  of  study  and  observation.  If 
we  act  according  to  ordinary  methods  we  shall 
obtain  certain  results;  but  if  we  bring  brains  to 
our  work  it  tells  on  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Prosperity  of  the  Country 
Depends  much  on  the  brains  of  the  country. 
Its  true  wealth  consists  in  it.  This  is  why  I  am 
arguing  this  matter  of  mixing  brains  with  our 
work.  I  do  not  care  if  there  was  not  a  dollar 
in  the  world — have  brains  and  intelligence,  and 
wealth  would  come.  Wealth  will  grow  as  nat- 
urally from  it  as  grapes  from  the  grapevine. 

Bits  and  Dimes. 

Eds.  Press: — There  are  comparatively  few  of 
us,  perhaps,  who  are  not  in  the  habit,  at  times, 
of  using  improper  and  ungramatical  words  and 
expressions,  knowing  them  to  be  such;  many 
of  which,  through  force  of  habit,  have  become 
so  common  among  the  masses  that  they  seem 
almost  excusable;  yet  here  in  California — es- 
pecially in  the  mining  districts — there  are 
some  which  stick  out  so  prominent  that  they 
seem  almost  unpardonable. 

For  instance,  provision,  board,  etc.,  are  gen- 
erally called  "grub,"  and  when  designated  by 
this  name — especially  among  ladies,  as  is  often 
the  case — it  sounds  somewhat  vulgar  and  unre- 
fined. But  the  most  universally  adopted,  yet 
inexcusable  word  for  persons  of  sense  to  use,  is 
"bit,"  when  applied  to  money — twelve  and 
one-half  cents — just  as  bad  and  no  worse  than 
"levy,"  the  name  commonly  made  use  of  for 
the  same  denomination  in  the  Southern  States. 

Now  I  neither  know  nor  care  how,  why  and 
wherefore  the  terms  came  into  use,  it  is  enough 
for  me  to  know  that  there  are  no  such  denomi- 
nations in  Federal  money — as  the  school  chil- 
dren here  are  doubtless  all  aware;  therefore  I 
would  humbly  suggest  that  we  "children  of  a 
larger  growth,"  discard  this  outlandish  "bit,'' 
altogether,  and,  as  truly  loyal  American  citi- 
zens, adopt  and  put  into  circulation,  cents  and 
dimes  in  its  stead,  that  our  brother  citizens  in 
other  States,  may  not  feel  that  they  have  en- 
tered a  foreign  country  the  moment  they  com- 
mence to  do  business  in  California.      I.  a.  h. 

Colfax,  Cal.,  Sept.  23d,  1872. 

The  suggestions  of  our  correspondent  are  in 
the  main,  very  appropriate,  and  yet  custom 
makes  tho  law  in  most  cases,  governing  tho  use 
of  our  language.  But  what  does  our  corres- 
pondent mean  by  "stick  out,"  in  the  9th  line 
of  his  communication?  "Stick  out"  of  what? 
Perhaps  it  has  reference  to  something  "im- 
proper," and  "ungramatical;"  perhaps 
"among  ladies,"  would  "sound  somewhat  vul- 
gar and  unrefined;"  we  are  in  doubt  as  to  what 
it  does  mean — possibly,  "glass  houses." 

Double  Eagles. 

Editors  Rural  Press: — You  will  confer  a 
very  great  favor  by  inserting  in  your  columns 
the  time  or  date,  of  the  coinage  of  the  double 
eagle;  also  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act 
by  Congress.  Please  state  the  name  of  the 
mint   where   the   same  was  coined,  and  oblige, 

Subscriber. 

Farmington,  Sept.  11,  1872. 

The  first  coinage  of  the  double  eagle  was  in 
1849,  we  are  not  informed  at  which  mint  the 
coinage  was  made,  or  the  date  of  the  act  of 
Congress  authorizing  it. 

Wool  Growers'  Meeting. — At  a  meeting  of 
some  of  the  prominent  wool  growers  of  Sonoma 
county  held  at  Petaluma,  Friday  evening,  13th 
inst.,  Wm.  Hill  was  chosen  President  and  S.  A. 
Marshall  Secretary.  The  object  of  the  meet- 
ing was  to  take  preliminary  steps  towards  the 
organization  of  a  Wool  Growers'  Association  for 
the  counties  of  Sonoma,  Marin,  Mendocino  and 
Lake.  E.  Denman,  Wm.  Hill  and  Hnrry 
Mecham  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  dralt 
By-laws  for  the  Association  and  submit  them 
to  a  meeting  of  wool  growers  to  be  held  at  Clo- 
verdale  on  the  3d  day  of  October  next.  Among 
those  present  whose  names  are  not  mentioned 
above,  were  A.  Canfield,  Thos.  Scott,  J.  H.  Mc- 
Laughlin, Henry  Hall,  J.  H.  Jacobs,  Willis 
Faught  and  J.  ft.  Hudspeth.  We  hope  that 
the  meeting  at  Cloverdale  will  be  largely  attend- 
ed  by  our  wool  growers.  The  proposed  organi- 
zation will  be  productive  of  much  good  to  our 
wool  interests. — Russian  River  Flag. 


September  28,  1872.J 


State  Fair.— Continued. 

The  display  of  vegetables  is  good  as  to  qual- 
ity, showing  an  improvement  in  that  respect. 
The  most  remarkable  pumpkin  this  year  is  only 
a  112  pounder,  but  it  was  grown  in  six  weeks 
from  the  blossom. 

Agricultural  machines  are  few  in  number, 
and  the  department  does  not  show  its  usual  life. 
A  few  California  inventions  will  be  noticed  here- 
after. 

One  of  the  greatest  attractions,  most  highly 
commended,  is  Mr.  Baccus'  sewing  machine 
attachment — a  very  simple  water  wheel  conect- 
ed  directly  to  the  shaft,  whereby  the  machine 
is  run  without  labor.  The  valve  is  moved  by 
a  foot  rest,  so  that  the  supply  of  water  is  reg- 
ulated by  the  foot,  and  consequently  the  pow- 
er is  under  the  control  of  the  operator.  The 
patent  for  this  invention  was  received  through 
our  agency,  and  our  re.aders  may  soon  expect  a 
full  illustration  of  it. 

Painfully  we  notice  the  absence  of  any  con- 
siderable number  of  new  articles  of  manufac- 
ture. New  products  are  too  scarce  for  a  new 
and  developing  agricultural  and  industrial 
fair  as  ours.  But  the  few  interesting  ones 
found  here  will  be  duly  noticed. 

In  consequence  of  the  unusual  press  of  mat- 
ter incident  to  the  holding  of  the  several  agri- 
cultural Fairs  and  meetings  of  the  Farmers' 
County  and  State  Clubs,  our  usual  illustration 
for  the  9th  page  of  the  Rural  is  necessarily 
omitted  this  week. 


California  Fruits  at  the  Cincinnati 
Exposition. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Gazette  we  extract 
the  following  : 

Earliest  in  the  field  is  a  collection  of  fruit 
from  California,  brought  by  Mrs.  Lisle  Lester, 
the  representative  of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  the  Golden  State.  Through  the  cour- 
tesy of  this  lady  we  were  permitted  to  examine 
the  fruit  now  on  hand.  It  arrived  in  bad  order, 
especially  the  grapes,  and  when  opened  it  was 
found  necessary  to  place  it  in  a  refrigerator,  in 
order  to  preserve  it.  Mr.  Davis,  agent  of  Hunt's 
Excelsior  refrigerators,  on  exhibition,  kindly 
gave  the  fruit  place,  where  we  saw  it  on  Satur- 
day in  fair  prospect  of  being  kept  until  Wed- 
nesday. 

The  specimens  consist  of  grapes,  apples,  and 
pears.  They  are  sent  by  two  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Strong,  of  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia. The  grapes  are  really  marvelous  in 
size  and  flavor.  There  are  four  varieties.  One 
is  the  Muscat,  a  pale  green,  almost  transparent 
grape,  with  a  pulp  of  exquisite  flavor,  resem- 
bling in  tissue  the  plum.  The  seeds  are  small, 
but  the  grape  is  large,  prolate-spheroidical  in 
in  shape.  The  bunches  often  weigh  from  a 
pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half  each. 

The  Flaming  Tokay  is  another  variety,  like 
the  Muscatel  in  size  and  shape,  but  differing 
in  color  and  flavor.  It  is  a  handsome  reddish 
purple  in  color,  and  has  a  distinct  and  very 
pleasant  flavor. 

The  famous  Mission  grape  is  shown  in  two 
varieties;  one  a  large  dark  purple,  the  other 
about  the  size  of  our  Catawba,  also  dark  pur- 
ple. The  latter  is  the  grape  most  used  for 
making  wine.  The  collection  can  not  fail  to 
be  of  interest  to  all  who  are  lovers  of  the  grape. 

There  are  but  two  varieties  of  apples.  Three 
varieties  of  pears  are  shown — the  Seckel,  very 
huge,  and  the  Bartlett,  of  exquisite  beauty  but 
not  above  the  size  of  our  own.  Lisle  Lester, 
immediately  on  her  arrival,  telegraphed  for 
more  fruit,  and  hopes  to  have  perfect  speci- 
mens before  the  week  ends.  This  lady  speaks 
gratefully  of  the  reception  she  had  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Exposition,  and  is,  of  course,  deeply 
impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  the  great  exhi- 
bition in  which  she  is  deputed  to  represent  the 
fruits  of  California. 


Rainfall  of  1869  and  1870  at  Kernville. 


Month.  Inches. 

November  6 %  inch 

December  15 yx  inch 

February  9 %  inch 

February  21 %  inch 

February  23 %  inch 

February  ■& 1-16  inch 

March  10 %  inch 

March  18 5-12  inch 


Month.  Inches. 

April  2 %inch 

April  4 }4  inch 

April  12 1-16  inch 

•Iuly3 U  inch 

■'uly  4  1-16  inch 

July  5 iiinch 

JulyS >,,  inch 

July  30 1-16  inch 

FOR    1870    AND    1871. 

Month.  Inches. 

February  S %  inch 

1'ebruary  10 1-16  inch 

tebruary21 1-12  inch 

lebruary  22.. 1  inch 

March? 1-16  inch 

March  13 '4  inch 


Month.  Inches. 

October  23  and  24 1  inch 

October  25 M  inch 

October  26 ...'4,  inch 

November  7 5-16  inch 

December  3 '..inch 

December  6  M  inch 

December  15 1-16  inch 

January  10  and  11 Y2  inch 

January  18 3  16  inch 


April7 Jiinch 

April  8 1-16  inch 


April  17 \,  inch 

The  above  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  S.  R.  Ellsworth,  and 
may  interest  the  readers  of  the  Rural  in  that  locality  and 
vicinity,  and  perhaps  be  kept  by  some  for  future  reference. 


,  Sore  Throat,  Cough,  Cold,  and  similar 
troubles,  if  suffered  to  progress,  result  iu  serious  pul- 
monary affections,  oftentimes  incurable.  "  Bbown's 
Bronchial  Troches"  reach  directly  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  and  give  almost  instant  relief. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

IThe  prices  given  below  are  those  for  entire  consignments 
from  first  bands,  unless  otherwise  specified.] 

San   Fbancisco,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  Sept.  26. 

FLOUKr— The  interior  and  local  demand  is 
reported  good,  with  a  fair  inquiry  for  export. 
Exports  for  the  week  aggregated  about  3,800 
barrels.     We  quote  prices  as  follows: 

Superfine,  $4.00@4.37%;  extra,  in  sacks,  of 
196  lbs.  $5.25@$5.50;  Oregon  brands,  $4.75 
@$5.25  in  sacks  of  196  lbs. 

WHEAT — The  market  has  not  been  very  ac- 
tive since  our  last  review;  eight  full  cargoes 
were  shipped  during  the  week,  aggregating 
167,000  centals;  receipts  for  the  same  time 
reach  the  unusual  amount  of  473,000  centals. 
Sales  aggregate  60,000  sacks  fair  to  choice,  at 
$1.57%  @$1.65.  The  range  for  shipping 
grades  is  $1.60  @$1. 62%;  and  choice  milling, 
$1.60@1.65  per  100  pounds.  Coast  ranges  from 
$1.40  to  $1.55. 

The  latest  Liverpool  market  quotations  come 
through  at  13s.  3d.  @13s.  4d.  per  cental. 

BARLEY — Market  firm.  Sales  embrace  15,- 
000  sacks,  at  $1.10@1.17%,  which  is  the  range 
at  close. 

OATS — Market  is  rather  dull.  Ordinary  to 
choice,  $1.50  to  $1.80  per  100  lbs.  Some  Ore- 
gon now  in  market  held  at  $1.75@$1.80  per 
100  lbs. 

COKN— Yellow,  $1.60@1.62%  per  100  lbs. 

CORNMEAL— Is  quotable  at  $2.00@$2.75 
^  100  fts.  from  the  mill. 

BUCKWHEAT— Is  quiet  at  $1.75  per  100  ft>s. 
None  in  first  hands. 

EYE— Is  quiet  at  $1.85@1.90  per  100  lbs. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  $7.25@8.50  per  ton  for 
cargo  lots. 

BRAN — Price  is  now  $18  per  ton  from  the 

mm. 

MIDDLINGS— For  feed,  reduced  to  $22.50 
per  ton  from  mills. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL— Is  selling  at  $30  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

HAY — Receipts  have  been  light  during  the 
week.    Quotable  at  close  at  $9@$15.50. 

POTATOES— There  has  been  a  pretty  fair 
demand  this  week,  and  free  supplies. 
Sales  of  different  kinds  at  from  $1.40  to  $1.75. 
Halfmoon  Bay,  $1.45@$1.65  per  100  lbs.;  Cuf- 
fee'sCove,  $1.70@1.75;  Mission,  $1.40@1.50; 
Carolina,  75c.  per  100  lbs. 

ONIONS— Have  declined  to  $1  per  100  lbs. 

WOOL. — The  market  continues  dull.  Sales 
of  160,000  lbs.  Fall  at  current  rates.  Spring  is 
neglected  and  nominal.  Fall,  ll@14c.  for  bur- 
ry,  and  15@18c.  for  clear;  20c.  for  choice. 

TALLOW— Good  quality  of  Cal.  8©8%c. 

SEEDS— Flax  3c;  Canary,  4%c.  Mustard, 
2@3c.  per  lb. 

PROVISIONS— Following  are  jobbing  quo- 
tations: California  Bacon  12%@15c  per  lb.; 
Eastern  do.  11@12  for  clear  anu  13%@15  for 
sugar-cured  Breakfast;  Cal.  Hams  14@15;  East- 
ern do,  19@20c;  California  Smoked  Beef,  12% 
@13c.  per  lb. 

BEANS — The  following  are  jobbing  rates: 
Pea  $3.50;  Small  White  $3.50;  Small  Butter, 
$3.25;  large  $3.75.    Bayo,  $3.50@$3.60. 

NUTS— California  Almonds,  8@,10c.  for. 
hard  and  18@25  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  6c 
Pecan,  20c  ^  ft.;  Hickory,  12c;  Brazil,  15c; 
Chili  Walnuts,  15c;  French  Almonds,  25  @. 
30c. ;  Princess  Almonds,  35@40c ;  Cocoanuts, 
$8.00  per  100. 

FRESH  MEAT— We  quote  slaughterer's  rates 
as   follows: — 

BEEF— American,  1st  quality,  7(3)8  ^  ft.  do. 
2d  quality  6@7$,  ft.;  do.  3d  do.  3@5c. 

VEAL— Quotable  at  7@12%c. 

LAMB— 8@9c 

MUTTON— Quiet  at  7c  $  ft. 

PORK — Undressed  grain-fed  is  quotable  at 
5%@6%c.   dressed,  grain-fed,  8@9c    per  lb. 

POULTRY— Live  Turkeys,  20@22c  ^  ft.; 
Hens  $8.50@9.00;  Roosters,  $6.00@7.00  per 
dozen  ;  Spring  Chickens,  $4.00@4.00;  Ducks, 
tame,  $9.00@  $10.00  per  doz.;  Geese,  tame, 
$15@18  "%  dozen. 

WILD  GAME.— Quail,  $1.50@$2.00;  Hare. 
$3.00@$4.00;  Rabbits,  $1.50;  Larks,  Doves, 
Plover  and  Curlew,  75cc  Ducks  and  Geese, 
$2.00@.$3.00  ^,  dozen;  Venison,  8@10c  "$  ft. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— Fresh  California  But- 
ter, common  to  good  in  rolls,  is  steady 
at  30@45c,  per  lb.  Inferior  and  ordinary  roll 
is  plentiful,  but  dull  at  30@35c ;  choice  40@ 
45c  New  firkin  is  quotable  at  25@30c  ; 
pickled,  32%(2j35c;  Eastern  firkin  18(5j27%c 

CHEESE-New  California,  ll@14c;  Eastern 
at  14@17c  $,  ft. 

Eggs — California  fresh,  are  dull  at  40@ 
45c;  Oregon,  37%(®40c;  Eastern,  27%@ 
32  %c  per  doz. 

LARD — California  12@13.  Eastern  in  cases 
13@13%c;  do  in  tcs.  ll%@12c;  in  kegs,  12@ 
12%c.  per  ft. 

HIDES— Sales  for  the  week  embrace  1,380 
Cal.  dry  at  17©18c,  and  1,600  salted  at  8<uj9. 

FRUIT  MARKET. 


Trees,  Bulbs,  Hedge  Plants,  Seeds,  Fruit 
and  F  lower  Plates.  4  Catalogues,  20c.  F.  K.  PHCENIX, 
Bloomlngton  Nursery,  IU.  2v4-17t 


Tah'i  Oranges.M    30    @    35 

LimeB,*M. 17  30<aiJO  (10 

Au'ln  Lemons, M  —  ®  6 
Sicily  do.,  bx....  15  @  16 
Bananas,  *  bncb'2  50  (5(3  00 
Pineapples,*  dz.6  00  @7  00 
Apples.Eat'g.bx.l  00  (a/1  50 
Apples,Cook  g,b  50  ®  75 
Peais,Bartrt,bx.l  75  (g)2  25 
Pears,  Seckels..  75  ®1  50 
Pears,  C'king,  lb  5  <&  10 
Peaches,  C'omm,  5  fa>  111 
Apricots.  ^  lb. ..  —  ®  — 
Nectarines,  bx..  —  ®  — 
German  Prunes,  5  ®  8 
Hungar'nPrunes,     5    $     8 

Quinces,  bx —    ®1  00 

Pomegranates.dz  —  ®  75 
Plums,  Choice..!  50   ®2  00 


Plums.Common.    —  @    — 

Figs 3  ®      6 

Crab  Apples,  lb..    —  (a)    — 

StrawbVs,  It..  ..     8  ®     9 

Blackberries  lb...    —  ®    — 

Raspberries,  lb. .    —  fa)    — 

Cantaleupes,  dz  I  00  (ml  50 

WatermTna^Ou.T  00  $"10  00 


Grapes,  Mission.      1J4® 

ChasHelas 2J$@ 

Blk  MalvoWe.  3  ® 
Rose  of  Peru..  3  ® 
Blk  Hamburg.  3  @ 
Black  Prince  .  3  a 
Muscat  of  Al'r 
Flame  Tokay  ... 
Black  Morocco 
Wine  Grapes.. 


3    ® 

:,     I..; 

6    @ 


Apples.  *  ft., 
tears,  *  ft... 
Peaches,*  ft 
Apricots,  *  ft. 
Plums,  *  ft 5 


DRIED  FRUIT. 

Pitted,  do  *  lb.. 

Raisins,  *  ft.... 

Black  Figs,  *  ft. 

White,    do 


@20 


Cabbage,  *  ft 
Garlic,  $  ft... 
Rhubarb  *  lb.. 

Green  Peas —  (a)  ; 

SweetPeas — 

Green  Corn  *  doz.  .18    @li 
Marrowtat   Squash 

per  ton —  ® 

Artichokes,  *  ft.. . .      5  ® 


VEGETABLES. 

H®    %|Cucumbers*  box ,50®  75 

4  @  V/>  Summer  .Sqsh,*  box  75  @  — 
Tomatoes,  river  $  bx.  50®  60 
Tomatoes, bay.  *  bx.  sofcil  00 
String  Beans, *ft  ...    3®    — 

Lima  Beans 3>£@  4 

Egg  Plant 1  ®  \'i 

Peppers \%%  2 

Okra 3  fa)  4 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL,  IMPLEMENTS— Stocks 
are  in  good  supply  and  prices  unchanged. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING— No  English  Stan- 
dard Wheat  bags,  hand  sewed,  in  the  market ; 
for  machine  sewed,  15@16% ;  Flour  sacks  9@ 
9%c.  for  qrs.  and  13%@15%c  for  hlfs. 
Standard  Gunnies  are  jobbing  at  19@20c; 
Wool70@75c;  Barley  sacks  17%@18^;  Hes- 
sians, 40-inch  goods,  12%c  per  yard. 
BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
The  demand  for  lumber  in'the  interior  is  brisk 
and  the  export  trade  is  light  owing  to  scarcity  of 
tonnage  and  high  freights.  Dealers  pay  for 
cargoes  of  Oregon  as  follows:  Rough  $16@18; 
do.  surfaced  at  $28@30;  Spruce  $17@18. 
Wholesale  rates  for  various  descriptions  are 
as  follows:  Laths  at  $3.50;  Sugar  Pine  $35 
@40;  Cedar  $35(5)45. 

Following  are  the  cargo  prices  established  by 
the  Redwood  Lumber  Dealers'  Association: 

Rough,  $  M $20  00 

Rough  refuse,  Hf>  M 16  00 

Rough  clear,  ^  M 32  50 

Rough  clear  refuse,  $  M 22  50 

Rustic,  ^  M 35  00 

Rustic  refuse,  ^M 24  00 

Surfaced,  ^  M 32  50 

Surfaced  refuse,  ^  M 22  50 

Flooring,  $  M 30  00 

Flooring  refuse,  ^  M 20  00 

Beaded  flooring,  ^  M 32  50 

Beaded  flooring  refuse,  ^  M 22  50 

Half-inch  Siding,  ^  M 22  50 

Half-inch  Siding  refuse,  $  M 16  00 

Half-inch  Surfaced,  ■$  M 25  00 

Half-inch  Surfaced  refuse,  V  M 18  00 

Half-inch  Battens,  $M 22  50 

Pickets,  rough,  $  M 1 14  00 

Pickets,  rough,  pointed,  ^  M 16  00 

Pickets,  fancy,  pointed,  $  M 25  00 

Shiugle6,  ^  M 3  00 

The  new  scale  of  retail  prices  adopted  by  the 
Lumber  Dealers'  Exchange  is  as  follows: 

Puget  Sound  Pine — 

Rough,  %t  M $25  00 

Flooring  and  Stepping,  ^  M 37  50 

Flooring,  narrow 40  00 

Flooring,  second  quality,  $  M 30  00 

Laths,  1j»  M 3  60 

Furring,  ty  lineal  foot lo 

Redwood — 

Rough,  ^  M 25  00 

Rough  refuse,  $  M 20  00 

Rough  Pickets,  ^  M 18  00 

Rough  Pickets,  pointed,  V  M 20  00 

Fancy  Pickets,  ^  M 30  00 

Siding,  ^  M 27  50 

Tongued  and  Grooved,  surfaced,  ^  M 40  00 

Do  do  refuse  ■$  M 27  50 

Half-inch  surfaced,  <j>  M 40  00 

Rustic  m  M 42  50 

Battens  $  lineal  foot lc 

Shingles  ^  M 3  50 

Sugar  Pine  is  jobbing  at  $50@60  for  clear  arid$35@45  for 

second  quality. 

COFFEE—  Costa  Rica  20%c;  Guatemala  18c 
Java  23c;  Manilla,  18%;  Rio  19%@20; 
Ground  Coffee  in  cases  30c;  Chiccory,  12%. 

SPICES— Allspice  14@15c  Cloves  16(a)17c 
Cassia35@36c.  Nutmegs $1.00@$1. 10.  Whole 
Pepper  20c  GroundSpices— Allspice  $1.00  $ 
doz.;  Cassia  $1.50;  Cloves  $1.12%;  Mustard 
$1.50;  Ginger  and  Pepper,  each  $1.00@1.12  ^ 
doz.;  Mace  $1.50  $  ft.;  Ginger  15c  %  ft. 

FISH — We  quote  Pacific  Dry  Cod  in  bun- 
dles at  4%c@5%,  Salmon  inbbls.  $5.00@6.00, 
hf  do,  $3.50@4.00;  Case  Salmon,  $3.00  for  2%- 
ft.  cans,  $2.50  for  2-ft.  cans,  and  $2.00  for  1- 
fc.cans;  Pickled  Cod,$4.50  in  hf  bbls  and  $8  in 
bbls;  Puget  Sound  Smoked  Herring,  60@85c 
per  box;  Mackerel,  No.  1  hf  bbls,  $7.50@8.00; 
extra,  $9.00@10.00;  in  kits  No.  1  $2.50@1.25; 
do   No.   2,$1.50@  1.-82%. 

NAILS— Quotable  at  $6.00@9.00  for  assorted 
sizes. 

RICE— Sales  of  China  No.  1  at  6%@7c  and 
No.  2 at  6@6%c.  ^  ft;  Siam, quotable  at  5%@ 
6%c  in    mats;  Hawaiian,  U(at9%c  per  ft. 

SOAP  —  The  prices  for  local  brands  are  5@ 
10c,  and  Castile,  12@12%c$  ft. 

SUGAR— We  quote  Cal.  Cube  at  13%c;  Cir- 
cle A  Crushed,  13c,  and  Granulated  12%c; 
Golden  C.  lie;  Extra  Golden  C.  ll%c;  Hawaiian 
8@10%c  as  extremes  "$>  ft. 

SYRUP— Prices  may  be  given  as  follows: 
47  %c  in  bbls,  50c  inhf  bbls,  and  55c  in  kegs. 

SALT— California  Bay  sells  at  $5@$14; 
Carmen  Island,  in  bulk,  $14@15;  Fine  Liver- 
pool, $23.50  $  ton  ;  coarse,  $18@19. 

TEA — We  quote  as  follows  for  bulk  descrip- 
tions: Amoys  —  Common  to  fair,  30(a) 
45c;  superior  to  fine,  55@65c;  extra 
fine,  75@85c.  Foochows — Common  to  fair, 
35@45c ;  superior  to  fine,  50@00c ;  extra  fine, 
75c  Souchong  and  Congou — Common  to  fair, 
35@45c ;  superior  to  fine,  50@G0c :  extra  fine, 
75c.  Japans — Common  to  fair,  30@35c;  su- 
perior to  fine,  40@45c. ;  extra  fine  to  finest,  55 
©75c!  "®  ft. 


A  Thousand  Flowers ! 
Is  it  possible  to  condense  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  so 
that  the  perfume  of  a  thousand  could  be  confined  in  a 
single  bottle  V  Yes,  and  in  Mukkay  &  Lanman's  Flori- 
da Watek  the  feat  is  accomplished.  A  single  bottle  of 
that  great  perfume  contains  more  fragrance  than  a 
thousand  flowers.  670 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 


Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  the  cel- 
ebrated SIXVER-TIPPED  Boots  and  Shoes  are  sold  by 
the  million,  for  parents  know  they  last  twice  as  long  as 
without  Tips.    Try  them.    For  sale  by  all  dealers.    * 


Butter,  Cal  fr.  ft  50  @    60 

do  Oregon,  ft..  @ 

Honey,  $  ft 18  @    35 

Cheese,  ^  ft 20  (g    25 

Swiss  Cheese,  ft  50 

Fggs,  per  doz... 

Lard,  fl  ft 

Sugar,  cr.,  7Jjj  ft.l  00 

Brown.  do,$  ft  9  @    12.^ 

Beet,  do 12  @ 

Sugar,  Map.  ft,  20  i-.y 

Plums,  dried,  ft.  15  @    30 

Peaches,  dried,  *  20  @    30 

Wool  Sacks,  new  70  @ 


Thursday  Noon,  Sept.  26, 1872. 
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Flour  sks.qr 9    @  9M 

do  Hlf 13    @  WA 

Potato  G'y  Bags.  19    @  20 

Second-hnddo  12    @  16 

Deer  Skins,  $  ft.  15    @  22 

Sheep  ska,  wl  on  50    @  75 

Sheep  sks,  plain.  12!4@  25 

Goatskins, each.  25    @  50 

Dry  Cal.  Hides..  18^®  19 

Salted       do —    (3  9>£ 

Dry  Mex.  Hides.  17>^@ 
Salted       do 


Codnsh.  dry,  ft 


kv7o\ 


Live  Oak  Wood. 


VVheat-sks,  22x36    15    @    162i|Tallow 6H 

PRODUCE,  ETC. 


@    12^ 
310  00 
8 


Flour,  ex,  ^bhl.. 5  50 

Superfine,  do. .4  75    @    — 

Corn  Meal, 100  ft.3  00    @3  50 

Wheat,  $  100  fts.l  M)    @1  65 

Oats,*  loo  fts...l  50    @1  80 

FRUITS, 

Apricots,  ft — 

Pine  Apples,  +...    — 
Bananas,  *  doz..    75 

Canteleups .5 

Watermelons...    25 
Cal.  Walnnts,  ft. 
Cranberries,  *  g 
Strawberries,  ft         } 
Raspberries,  ft.. 
Cranberries,  O.Ti  uO 
Gooseberries*  — 

Cherries,  *  ft,..  — 
Oranges,!*  doz..  50 
Lemons,  I*  doz..l  00 
Limes,  per  100... 2  50 
Figs,  fresh,  %*  ft.  10 
Asparagus,  wh.*  50 
Artichokes,  doz.  50  @  — 
Brussel's  sprts,  *     3    @     5 

Beets,*  doz ©    25 

Potatoes,Newf!ft  2    (3     2!4 
Potatoes,|s\veet,*     4     @ 
Broccoli,  *  doz..l  50    (gfi  00 
Cauliflower,  t  ..        1M(0      1/3 
Cabbage,*  doz..  1  00    101  50 
Carrots,  *  doz. . .    15    (5)    25 


Barley,  cwt 1  50  @1  «5 

Beans,  cwt 4  00  @5  00 

Dry  Lima  Beans*  ft  8 

Hay,  *  ton 17  00  @25  00 

Potatoes  *ctl  ..  —  @  2  00 
VEGETABLES,   ETC. 

-    Celery,*  doz....  75  @1  00 

Cucumbers,!.. . .  —  ©    15 

Tomatoes,  *ft..  5  6 

Cress,  *  doz  bun  20  @    25 

Dried  Herbs,  b'h  25  (3    50 

Garlics 8  fit    10 

Green  Peas,  *  ft  i  |     6 

Green  Corn,  doz.  15  @    20 

Lettuce,  *  doz. .  12  10    25 

Mushrooms,*  lb  @    50 

Horseradish,*  ft  @    20 

Okra,  dried,*  ft  50  fa) 

Pumpkins.  *  ft .  3  @      4 

Parsnips,  doz 20  @ 

Parsley fa)    25 

Pickles,*  gal...  50  fall  00 

Rhubarb,  *  ft..  6  fa)     8 

Radishes,    doz..  (a)    25 

Summer  Squash  3 

Marrowfat,  do.  @      3 

Hubbard,  do..  (tu      4 

Dry  Lima,  shl...  6  @     8 

Spinage,  *  bskt.  25  fa)    50 

Salsify,  *  bunch  12  @    25 

Turnips,*  doz..  @    25 
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POULTRY.   GAME.  FISH,  MEATS.  ETC. 


Choice  D'ftield 

Whittaker's  . .  — 

Johnson's  Or. .  — 

Klounder,  *  ft... 

Salmon,  *  ft....  8 

Smoked,  new,*  8 

Pickled,  *  ft..  6 

Rock  Cod,*  ft..  8 

Perch,  s  water.tb  8 

Fresh  water,  ft  — 

Lake  Big.  Trout*  — 

Smelts,large*ft  8 

Small  do 8 

Silver  Smelts...  15 

Soles,  *  ft 25 

Herring,  fresh . . 

Sm'kd,  per  100  — 

Tomcod,  *  lb....  25 

Terrapin,  *  doz.3  00 

Mackerel,  p'k,  ea  15 

Fresh,  do 8 


(g)    10 


Sea  Bass,  *  ft...     12>^® 

Halibut —  @    60 

Sturgeon,  *  ft..      4  @      5 

Oysters,  *  100...  1  00  @1  25 

Chesp.  *  doz..l  50  @2  00 

Turbot 30  @    35 

Crabs  *  doz....l  00  @ 

Soft  Shell —  <3    30 

Shrimps 10  @ 

Prawns 40  g)    50 

Sardines 8  @    — 


ChickenB,  apiece    75  fa)l  00 

Turkeys,  *  ft..      25  S    30 

Ducks,  wild,  *  p    50  @1  25 

Tame,  do 1  00  (5)1  25 

Teal,  *  doz- ...2  50  @    — 

Geese,  wild,  pairl  00  fa) 

Tame,  *  pair. .3  00  @4  00 

Hens,  each 75  fail  25 

Snipe,  *  doz. ...  fa) 

English, do fa) 

Quails,*  doz  ...2  50  (5) 

rigeons,  dom.  do3  00  fa>3  50 

Wild,  do 2  00  @ 

Hares,   each    . . .    37'?@    -50 

Rabbits,  tamet.    25  fat    75 

Wild,do,*dz.l  75  @2  00 

Beef,  tend,*  ft.    18  fa)    20 

Corned,  *  ft..      8  @    10 

Smoked,*  ft  .    15  fa)    — 

Pork,  rib,  etc.,  lb    10  @    15 

Chops,  do,  *  ft    15  @ 

Veal,*  ft 15  @    20 

Cutlet,  do @    20 

Mutton    chops,*    12  fa)    15 

Leg,  *  ft \2ii<£    15 

Lamb,*  lb 12  @    20 

Tongues,  beef,  ea    75  @    — 

Tongues,  pig,  ea  fa)    1- 

Bacon,  Cal.,  *  ft    18  @    — 

Oregon,  do  .  18  fa)  20 
Hams,  Cal,  *ft.  16  @  18 
II ,i ins,  Cross'  so  —  @  25 
*  Per  lb.    t  Per  dozen.    II  Per  gallon. 

San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 

rRIOES  FOR  1NTOIOIS. 

Jobbing  prices  rule  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
following  quotations. 

Thursday,  Sept.  26, 1872. 

Iron.—  _ 

Scotch  Pig  Iron,*  ton $60  00    ©65  00 

White  Pig,  *  ton 60  00    fa)  55  00 

Refined  Bar,  bad  assortment,  *  ft —  04)£fa)  —    5 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  *  ft —  05    fa)  —    5>i 

Boiler,  No.  1  to  4 —  05J/3fa)  —  06 

Plate,  No.  5to9 —  OWifa)  —  07 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13 —  07.'-.;ig) 

Sheet.  No.  14  to  20 —  07>4fa) 

Sheet,  No.  24  to  27 —  08    fa) 

HorseShoes 8  00    (a) 

Nail  Rod 10 

Norway  Iron 8 

Rolled  Iron 5 

Other  Irons  for  Blacksmiths,  Miners,  etc        o'/i®        6>£ 

Copper.— 

Sheathing,*  lb —  40    @  —  45 

Sheathing,  Yellow  ••• —  28    @  —  30 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow —  12    ©  —  Via 

Composition  Nails —  28         —  30 

Composition  Bolts —  28         —  30 

Tin  Plates.— 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IX  *  box 17  50    @ 

Plates,  I  C  Charcoal  15  50 

Roofing  Plate* 15  50         16  — 

BancaTin,  Slabs,*  ft —  50         —  65 

Steel.— English  Cast,  *  lb —  19        —  20 

Drill 19  20 

FlatBar 19  20 

Plough  Points 3  75  4  00 

Russia  (for  mould  boards) 12)£  15 

Quicksilver.— *  ft —  65        .-  87)£ 

LEAD.-Pig,  *  ft —  06-lf      —06 

Sheet —  10 

Pipe —    »         —10 

Bar 06.!* 

ZiNC.-Sheets,  *  ft —  11         —  11X 

Borax— Refined —  27         -  30 

Borax,  crude —    5 


An  easy  Boot  or  Shoe  is  a  joy  forever.  All  who  wear 
those  made  with  the  CABLE  SOMW  WIRE  know  it. 
Light,  t'ght,  will  not  rip — try  them. 

All  bear  the  Patent  Stamp.  * 


Leather  Market  Report 

[Corrected  weekly  by  Dolliver  &  Bro.,  No.  109  Post  St.] 
San  Francisco,  Thursday,  Sept.  26,  1872. 

Sole  Leather.— The  Eastern  market  is  higher,  and  Borne 
tanners  have  advanced  their  prices  here.  We  quote  as 
bilow: 

Oi ty  Tanned  Leather^  *  ft 26(<i-'»i 

Santa  Cruz  Leather,  ty  ft 86@29 

Country  Leather,  *  lb 25(,$28 

Stockton  Leather,*  ft 26(yJ',»l 

French  skins  continue  firm.  All  California  skins  are 
scarce  and  bring  full  prices. 

Jodot,  8  Kil.,  per  doz  $60  00® 

Jodot,  11  to  19  Kil    per  doz 66  OOfa)  85  00 

Jodot,  second  choice,  II  to  15  Kil.  *  doz 56  OOfa)  75  00 

Lemoine,  16  to  18  Kil.,*  doz 75  OOfa)  77  50 

Levin,  12  and  13  Kil.,  per  doz 68  00(g)  70  00 

Cornellian,  16  to  19  Kil.,  per  doz 63  OOfa)  65  00 

Cornellian,  12  to  14  Kil.,  per  doz 56  OOfa)  60  00 

OgerauCalf,  *  doz 54  00(g) 

Simon,  18  Kil.,*  doz  60  00 

Simon,  20  Kil.  *  doz 65  00 

Simon.  24  Kil.*  doz 72  00 

Robert  Calf,  7  and  8  Kil 35  00(3  40  00 

French  Kips,  *  ft 1  10®    130 

California  Kip,  *  doz 60  00to80  00 

French  Sheep,  all  colors.  *  doz 15  00 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs,*  ft 11.5®    125 

Sheep  Roans  for  Topping,  all  colors,  *  doz 9  00(g)  13  00 

Sheep  Roans  for  Linings,*  doz 5  50(s»  10  50 

California  Russett  Sheep  Linings 17.5(g)    5  50 

Best  Jodot  Calf  Boot  Legs,  *  pair 5  25 

Good  French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  #  pair 4  50®    S  00 

French  Calf  Boot  Legs,*  pair 4  00 

Harness  Leather.  *  lb 30®    37W 

Fair  Bridle  Leather,  *  doz 48  00(^72  00 

Skirting  Leather,  *  ft 34®    37>$ 

Welt  Leather,  *  doz 30  00(s>  50  00 

Bull  Leather,  *  foot 18®        21 

Wax  Side  Leather.  *  foot 20iu)       22 

All  the  first-class  agricultural  journals  in  the 
country  give  the  Blanchard  Churn  as  one  of 
their  premiums  for  a  certain  number  of  sub- 
scribers. This  is  a  pretty  good  indorsement  of 
the  churn,  as  they  are  in  a  position  to  know 
which  is  the  best. 
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[September  28,  1872. 


"  Clear    as    Crystal." 


PEBBLES  ARE  MADE  from  Rock  Crystal  cut 
In  slices  and  ground  convex,  concave  or  periscopic,  for 
Spectacles.  In  Europe  and  in  the  Eastern  States  they 
are  superceding  glass. 

Among  the  advantages  they  hare  over  glass  aro,  that 
being  susceptible  of  the  HIGHEST  POLISH,  they  trans- 
mit  more  rays  of  light,  nothing  having  more  transpa- 
rency. 

They  are  COOLER  to  the  Eyes— a  very  important  gain. 

They  are  much  harder  than  glass,  and  DO  NOT 
SCRATCH. 

The  best  quality  of  Crystal  is  found  in  Scotland  and 
the  Brazils,  and  is  manufactured  into  lenses  by  the  best 
workmen  in  England  and  France,  for 

Thomas    Houseworth   &    Co., 

OPTICIANS, 

No.  9  Montgomery  street,   Lick  House, 

Where  they  can  be  obtained,  already  fitted,  in  frames, 
or  may  be  fitted  to  order. 
Persons  sending  their  Spectacles  can  have  Pebbles 
inserted  of  the  same  grade  as  their  glasses. 

Ulustrated  Circular  for  style  of  frames  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress free, 
•y  Pebbles  sold  as  such  by  us,  are  Warranted. 
15v3awbp3m 


SAVE    $40!     WHY   PAY   $80? 

THE    IMPROVE!} 

Home    Shuttle   Sewing    Machine. 

PRICE    $40. 

This  has  no  superior  as  a  Family  Machine.  It  uses  a 
Shuttle  and  Straight  Needle  and  two  threads.  It  makes 
the  Lock  Stitch  (alike  on  both  sides).  It  is  simple, 
easy  to  understand,  and  light  to  run.  Send  for  a  Circu- 
lar.   Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

E.  W.  HAINES,  General  Agent, 

17    New  Montgomery  street,    Grand    Hotel   Building, 

San  Francisco. 


ALFRED  WRIGHT Veterinary  Surgeon. 


ask  U/DirUTC 

FORfViiiun  1  3 


HORses&cattlE 


General  Depot 159  New  Montgomery  street,  8.  F. 


The  Simple  Mailing  Machine. 

Its  features  are  : 

Simplicity  of  Construction. 

Durability. 

Ease  of  Operation. 

Requires  no  expensive  outlay. 

Adapted  to  all  styles  of  lables. 

Puts  them  on  securely. 

It  enables  use  of  old  papers  for  wrappers. 

And  soon  saves  the  cost  of  printing  lables. 

D  systemizes  the  work  of  mailing. 

It  is  the  cheapest  machine. 

May  be  paid  for  in  part  by  advertising. 

Address,  for  terms  and  description, 

ADVOCATE  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Jackson,  Tenn. 
One  of  the  above  machines  can  be  seen  at  the  office  of 
the  Press.  Ilv4tf 


WARNER  &  SILSBY 

Manufacture  all  sizes  of 

Bed  and  Sofa    Springs, 


Which  they  offer  to  the  trade  at 
reduced  prices;  also  the  i  ele- 
brated  Obermann  Self- 
Fastening:     Bed     Spring. 

Any  man  can  make  his  own  Spring  Bed  with  them 
by  attaching  them  to  the  slats  of  any  bedstead. 

642  Mission  Street,  above  New  Montgomery,  San 
Francisco.  23v3-6ui 

CO-OPERATIVE    MARBLE    WORKS. 

JOHN  DANIEL,  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Monuments,    Headstones,    Tombs, 

MANTEL    PIECES,    ETC., 
421    Pine    street,    between    Montgomery    and  i 

Kearny,  San  Francisco. 
21v2-ly 

TITLE    LAND, 

Improved  or  unimproved,  and  in  quantity  and  location 
to  suit  purchasers. 

IIOMES    AT    BERKELEY, 

the  future  site  of  the  State  University  of  California. 
Fine  views,  pure  air  and  water,  and  the  best  of  schools 
combine  to  make  the  spot  attractive.  Direct  communi- 
cation with  Oakland  by  railroad.  For  lots  of  any  de- 
sired size  apply  to 

JAMES  STRATTON  or  C.  H.  DWINELLE, 
No.  3  Stevenson's  Building.  331  Montgomery  St.,  S.  P. 
^ sel4-lm 

AVERILL'S 

CHEMICAL     PAINT, 

Of  any  desired  Shade  or  Color, 
Mixed  ready  for  application,  and  sold  by  the   gallon. 

It  is  Cheaper,  Handsomer,  more  Durable  and  Elastic 
than  the  best  of  any  other  Paint. 

Office,  corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets,  San 
Francisco.    Send  for  sample  card  and  price  list. 

16rt3-8m  HELY  &  JEWELL,  Agents. 


Important   to    Wool    Growers. 


PURE    BLOODED 

FRENCH    MERINO    RAMS 

FOR    SALE    BY    ROBERT    BLACOW, 
Of  Centerville,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 

These  Rams  are  guaranteed  to  be  pure  blooded  French 
Merino,  and  I  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  them 
from  those  who  desire  to  see  or  purchase  the  best  and 
purest  of  stock.  I6v3-6m 


THOMAS    &    SHIRLAND, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Cashmere  or  Angora  Goats, 

— OF— 

PIKE  BLOOD   A\D   ALL   GRADES . 

For  Sale  in  Lots  to  Suit  Purchasers. 

Including  a  Choice  Lot  imported  by  A.  EUTYCHIDES, 
native  of  Angora .    For  particulars  apply  to 

S.  P.  THOMAS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

— or — 

E.  D.  SHIRLAND,  Auburn,  Cal. 
8v4-3m 


LANDRUM    &    RODG-ERS, 

Importers  and  Dealehs  in 

Cotswold  Sheep  and  An- 
gora Goats. 

A  large  lot  of  Angora  Goats  andx  Cotswold  Sheep  for 
Bale.  Also  100  Southdown  and  Cotswold  graded  Rams, 
and  Angora  graded  Bucks  up  to  31-32. 

All  of  the  above  will  be  sold  on  reasonable  terms  and 
delivered  on  the  cars  at  Watsonville  free  of  charge. 

JIST  ARRIVED! 
Eighty-five  head  of  Choice,  Pure  Breed  Angora  Goats — 
47  Bucks  and  38  Ewes— the  largest  importation  ever 
made  to  this  coast,  mostly  from  the  flock  of  Richard 
Peters,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  A  pamphlet,  with  particulars, 
furnished  to  breeders  on  application. 


Address 
2v4-3in 


LANDRUM  &  RODGERS, 
Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


TO    SHEEP    BREEDERS! 

And  all  such  as  are  interested  in  raising  FINE  STOCK, 
attention  is  invited  to  the  lljck  of  Severance  &  Peet, 
consisting  of 

80   Thoroughbred    Spanish    Merino    Rams, 
and  200  Yearling:  and  two-year  old  Ewes, 

Just  imported  from  Addison  County,  Vermont.  These 
8heep  were  all  selected  from  noted  flneks  by  one  who 
lias  bred  this  variety  of  Sheep  for  fifteen  years,  and  are 
superior  in  the  combination  of  qualities  that  go  to  make 
up  a  perfect  Sheep.  A  portion  of  this  flock  will  be 
offered  for  sale  on  reasonable  terms. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY, 

As  this  variety  is  rapidly  advancing  in  the  East. 

May  be  seen  and  examined  at  the  CITY  GARDENS, 
corner  of  South  and  Center  streets,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Ilv4tf  SEVERANCE    di    PEET. 


TH0S.  BUTTERFIELD  &  SON, 

Breeders  and  Importers  of  the 

Cotswold,  Lincoln,  Leicester, 

Texel  and  South  Down 

SHEEP. 

ALSO,    THE    ANGORA    COAT. 

Now  offer  for  sale  the  Pure  Bred  and  High  Grades 
We  have  a  good  lot  of  Bucks  of  crosses  between  the 
Cotswold  and  South  Down,  between  the  Lincoln  and 
Leicester,  and  the  Lincoln  and  Merino. 

THOS.  BUTTERFIELD  *  SON, 

3v4-10t  Hollister,  Monterey  County,  Cal . 


FULL    BLOODED    STOCK    FOR    SALE. 


The  undersigned  has  perfected  arrangements  to  re- 
ceive consignments  of  the  Best  Bred  Stock  from  Europe 
and  the  Eastern  States,  consisting  of  Short-horned 
Durham,  Devon  and  Alderney  Cattle;  Cotswold,  Span- 
ish Merino  and  Silesian  Sheep;  Angora  Goats;  Berk- 
shire and  Essex  Swine.  All  -of  which  will  be  sold  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  pedigrees  guaranteed. 

Seventy-five  head  of  the  Silesian  Shejp  have  arrived 
and  are  for  sale  by 

2«v3-tf  ROBERT  BECK,  Sacramento. 


WATT    &.    MCLENNAN, 

WOOL    COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

G25  Sansome  street,  corner  Jackson,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Receive     Consignments    of    Wool,     Sheep 
Skins,  Hides,  etc.    Liberal  advances  made  to 
consignors.    Keep  on  hand  the  best  quality  of 
Wool  Sacks,  Twines,  and  other  supplies. 
10v3-3m 


For    Sale. 

ALDERNEY    HALF-BREEDS, 

Sired  by  S.  Maillard's  Imported  Bulls,  "Emperor  Billy," 
Etc. 
14  Yearlings, 
9  thiB  year  Calves. 
Apply  to  FELIX  FABER, 

White  Ranch,  Narcassio  District, 
11  vl-lm  San  Rafael,  Cal. 


STATE    FAIR    FOR    1872, 


AT    SACRAMENTO, 


( 'OMMENCING 


On  Thursday 


the  19th, 


AND    CLOSING 


On  Friday,  -    ■  the  27th  of  September, 

#40,000 

To  be  Distributed  in  Cash  Premiums ! 


Exhibition  to  be  divided  into  seven  departments,  and 
the  SOOIETY'8  GOLD  MEDAL  awarded  to  the  most 
meritorious  exhibition  in  each  department. 

THE    LARGEST    STOCK    SHOW 
Ever  had  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  SPEED  PROGRAMME 
Ever  offered  in  the  Union. 

The  First  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  California  Wine 
Growers'  Association  to  be  held  at  the  same  time  and 
place. 

A    GRAND    PLOWING    MATCH 
To  come  off  on  the  grounds. 

A  GRAND  REGATTA  ON  THE  RIVER, 
In  which  eight  or  ten  boats  will  participate. 

A  public  sale  of  Thoroughbred  Stock  at  the  Park  each 
day  of  the  Fair. 

The  Central  Pacific  Company's  railroads  and  steamers 
will  carry  all  articles  to  and  from  the  Fair  FREE  OF 
CHARGE. 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  will  deliver  all  packages 
FREE  not  weighing  over  20  pounds. 

Applications  for  Stalls  at  the  Park  and  space  at  the 
Pavilion  should  be  made  to  ROBERT  BECK,  Recording 
Secretary,  at  once. 

Memberships,  $5.    Single  Admission,  50  cents. 


C.  F.  REED,  President. 

ROBERT  BECK,  Secretary. 

6v4-td 


THE      OLD 


Maple     Leaf    Nursery. 


Has  constant- 
varieties  of 
ORNAMENT- 
GREEN  and 
SHRUBS:  also 
ment  of  Choice 
merous  to 
Green  House 
ers  and  Bulbs, 
and  Flower  Seeds 
L. 
12v3-tf 


ly  on  hand  all 
FRUIT  AND 
A  L     EVER. 
DECIDUOUS 
a  large  assort- 
ROSES  too  nu- 
mention. 
Plants,    Flow- 
Garden,  Grass 
of  all  kinds,  are  for  sale  by 
M.  NEWSOM,  Proprietor, 
Washington  street,  Brooklyn.  Cal. 


MACEDON    NURSERIES. 

I  will  send,  post  paid,  warranted  to  arrive  in  good 
order: 

1  year  Plum  and  Pear  Trees,  Roses  and  Shrubs,  $25 
per  C. 

1  year  Apple,  Peach  and  Orange  Quince,  $15  per  C. 

Raspberry  and  Blackberry  Plants,  6  varieties,  $2  perC. 

Strawberry  Hants,  0  varieties,  $1  per  C;  $3  to  $4  per 
M,  by  express;  Giant  Asparagras  and  Honey  Locust 
Hedge,  $1  per  C,  $3  to  $4  per  M,  by  express.  Larger 
quantities  and  older  trees  proportionately  low. 

Bend  for  Catalogue.  J.  B.  JONES, 

9vt-3m  Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


a.  K.  CtTMMINGS. 

1858. 


J.  M.  MAXWELL. 

1871. 


HENRY  K.  CUMMINGS  &  CO., 

Wholesale   Fruit  and  Produce   Commission 
House, 

ESTABLISHED    1858. 

415  and  417  Davis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 

jo  interests  that  will  conflict  with  those  of  the  producer. 

4v23-ly 


Los    Angeles    County    Lands. 

Farming  Lands  in  Los  Angeles  County  for  sale,  in 
sections  and  quarter  sections,  at  reasonable  prices  and 
on  accommodating  terms — say,  one-fourth  cash  and 
balance  in  one,  two  and  three  years,  with  interest  at  10 
per  cent.,  payable  annually.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  No.  542,  corner  Market  and  Montgomery 
streets,  over  the  Hibernia  Bank,  San  Francisoo,  or  to 
the  agent,  W.  R.  OLDEN,  Anaheim.  12v3tf 


SEED    WHEAT. 


If    you    want    clean  Wheat,  buy   "HUNTER'S  IM- 
PROVED GRAIN  SEPARATOR."    It   separates   all  the 
Chess,  Mustard,  Barley,  Oats,  etc.,  from  the  Wheat,  and 
does  its  work  rapidly.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
WIESTER   &   CO., 

3v4-3m  17  New  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


LIST    OF    PREMIUMS 

ON    WINE,    BRANDY,    GRAPES,    ETC., 

As  agreed  upon  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 

California   Vine-Growers  and   Wine  and 
Brandy   Association. 

Brandy. 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1871 : $25 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  18ti'j 25 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1868 26 

Best  grape  brandy,  vintage  1867  or  older Diploma. 

Dry  Wines. 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1871 $25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1869 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1868 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1867  or  older Diploma. 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintagal870 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1869 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  18M8 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1867  or  older Diploma. 

Sweet  Wines. 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1871 $25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1870 26 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  18G9 25 

Best  white  wine,  vintage  1868 26 

Best  white  wine,  vint.ge  1867  or  older Diploma. 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1M70 2"> 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1869 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1868 25 

Best  red  wine,  vintage  1867  or  older Diploma. 

Special  Wines. 

Best  California  port  wine,  vintage  1871 $25 

Best  California  port  wine,  vintage  1S70 25 

Best  Cal.  port  wine,  vintage  1889  <>r  older Diploma. 

Best  California  sherry  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  California  sherry  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  Cal.  sherry  wine,  vintage  1869,  or  older.  .Diploma. 

Best  California  Bparkling  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  California  sparkling  wine,  vintage  1870 25 

Best  California  sparkling   wine,   vintage   1869    or 

oldet Diploma. 

Best  California  Angelica  wine,  vintage  1871 25 

Best  California  Angelica  wine,  vintage  1870 26 

Best  California  Angelica  wine,  vintage  1869  or  older, 

Diploma. 

Miscellaneous. 
Best  samples  of  grape  6yrup,  not  less  than  one  gal- 
lon  $20 

Best  sample    of   grape   sugar,  not  less  than  five 

poundB 20 

Best  twenty-five  pounds  of  raisins 50 

Beststill 60 

Best  grape  crusher  and  separator 60 

Best  and  cheapest  tank,  cask  or  butt  for  wine  or 

brandy  for  storage 60 

Grapes. 
Best  twelve  varieties  of  the  table  grapes,  not  less 

than  three  bunches  each $25 

Best  six  varieties  of  table  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 20 

Best  three  varieties  of  table  grapes,  not  less  than 

three  bundles  each 15 

Best  two  varieties  of  table  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 10 

Best  one  variety  of  table  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 20 

Best  twelve  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than 

three  bunches  each 25 

Best  six  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 20 

Best  three  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than 

three  bunches  each 15 

Best  two  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each 10 

Best  one  variety  of  wine  grapes,  not  less  than  three 

bunches 20 

Best  variety  of  raisin  grapes 10 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  grapes,  not  less  than 

three  bunches  each CO 

Second  best  and  greatest  variety   of  grapes,  not  less 

than  three  bunches  each 40 

The  above  list  of  premiums,  together  with  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, will  be  published  in  a  pamphlet  form  for  free 
circulation  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  I.   N.  Hoag. 

Teacher's   and   Chorister's   List 

OF    THE 

NEWEST   AND    BEST    MUSIC    BOOKS! 

The   Standard! 

Its  success  cannot  be  questioned.  In  beauty  and  va- 
riety of  music  unsurpassed.  It  should  be  a  familiar 
friend  in  every  Choir,  Convention,  and  Singing  Class. 
Price,  $1.50;  $13.50  per  dozen. 

SPARKLING    RUBIES! 

Let  all  the  Sabbath  Schools  try  it.  Its  Sparkling 
Gems  of  Songs  will  be  appreciated  by  every  child. 
Price,  35  cents. 

HOUR    OF    SINGING! 
For  High  Schools.    Full  of  the  best  music,  arranged 
in  2,  3  or  4  parts.    Widely  used.    Price,  $1.00. 

Just  Published, 

<  .  <  ■  mi  »     of      Slr:ni»  ! 

225  large  pages,  full  of  the  best  Strauss  Music. 
Price,  $2.50. 

PILGRIM'S    HARP. 

A  perfect  Multum  in  Pano.  Very  large  numberof  the 
best  tunes  for  Social  Religious  Meetings.    Price,  60  cts. 

The  above  books  sent,  post-paid,  for  the  retail  price, 
with  the  exception  of  The  Standard,  specimen  copies 
of  which  will  be  mailed  (post-paid)  for  the  present, 
for  $1 .25. 

OLIVER  DITSON  k  CO.,  Boston. 
O.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


Ml  IT  HI' ICv 


WHY    BO    YOl'   XEOLECT  TO 
BUTT 


SILVER-TIPPED  SHOES 


For  your  dear  little  children  ?   They  never  wear  through 
at  the  toe. 


40  Thoroughbred  Angora  Goats  for  Sale! 
Imported  by  a  native  of  Angora,  direct  from  Asia  Minor. 
For  specimens  Bee  the  flock  of  Thomas  &  Shirland, 
Sacramento,  Cal.  Address  A.  EUTYCHIDES,  Spout 
Spring,  Appomattox  County,  V».  10v4-ly 
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IRON  AXLE 


Treadwell&Co. 


It  will  pay  any  man  who  wants  a  Wagon  to  examine 
"  The  Whitewater."  It  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
BEST  Farm  Wagon  ever  sold  in  California.  All  sizes 
for  sale  by  TREAD  WELL  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   <y  8end  for  Price  List.  eow. 

STUDEBAKER     W A  G  0  N  S 


Have  become 

The  Standard  Wagons  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Fok  Quality, 

Durability, 

Light  Running, 

Good  Pkopobtton, 

and  Excellent  Style, 
Tliey   Have    no    Peer, 
Dion  Axle, 

Thtmble  Skein, 

Headeb  and 

Spring  Wagons, 
Of  all  sizes,  with  heavy  tires  rivited  on,  always  on 
hand  and  sold  for  $100  to  $165. 

Having  established  a  Manufactory  to  build  Wagons, 
Beds,  Brakes  and  Seats,  I  am  better  prepared  than 
ever  to  furnish 

Just  the  Kinds  of  Wagons  Needed, 
As  I  make  a  specialty  of  the  wagon  trade. 

The  attention  of  Deaiers  is  especially  requested. 
Send  for  Ciboulab  and  Prioe  List. 

16v3-3m  E.  E.  AMES,  General  Agent. 

Factory  and  Depot,  217  and  219  K  street,  Sacramento. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  AWARDED  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1870;  also  First  Premium  at  Mechanics'  Fair,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1871;  and  Silver  Medal  and  First  Premium  for 
best  Farm  Wagon,  and  First  Premium  for  the  best  im- 
proved Thimble  Skein  at  State  Fair,  1871.  Also  State 
Fair  GOLD  MEDAL  for  1871. 


ap22-3m 


E.   SOULE, 

San  Quentin,  Cal. 


THE    CELEBRATED 

HALLENGE   FEED     MILL 


For  Farm  use  and  Custom  work.  The  only  Practica 
irm  Feed  Mill  ever  invented.    Can  be  used  with  from  one 

eight-horse  power,  and  grinds  from  250  lbs.  to  one  ton  of 
rley  per  hour.    Price  of  Mills  from  $75  to  $100,  according 

size.  Adapted  to  Wind,  Water.  Steam,  or  Horse  Power, 
lo  grinding  Burface  is  adjustable,  anil  can  be  roplaced  in 
teen  minutes  at  an  expense  of  one  dollar  to  onedollarand 
luarter.    Over  3,000  now  in  use.    Every  Mill  warranted  to 

e  satisfaction.    For  sale  by  all  leading  agricultural  firms 

the  coast.    For  further  particulars  send  for  circular. 

M.  S.  UOWIilSH,  General  Agent, 
With  Hawley  A  Co.,  cor.  California  anil  Uattery  sts., 

8v3-sa  San  Francisco. 


M.  WALTHALL,  and  S.  T.  NYE 

Give  Exclusive  Attention  to 
ind  Matters  In  the  Local  and  General  Land 

Office, 
ning  Applications,  Procuring  Patents,  and  Contests 

before  the  Office,  etc.,  etc. 
luy  and  Sell  Agricultural  College  Scrip  and  Land 
(ink 

)ffice  in  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  near  the  Land  Office, 
ickton,  Cal.  Refer  to  Hon.  8.  A.  Booker,  Judge  of  the 
th  District  Court,  Stockton.  9v5-3m 


A.    JScw    Firm. 

EWELL  &  FLINT,  General  Commission 
-Isrchants,  and  Sacramento  Agents  for  Walter  A. 
Nod's  Harvesting  Machines,  No.  39  Front  street,  be- 
t  >en  J  and  K,  Sacramento.  G.  R.  JEWELL, 

5v3-8m  T.  B.  FLINT. 


PHCENIX         IRON         WORKS 


MANUFACTOBY      O-F" 


Iron  Doors  and  Shutters, 

Wrought  Iron  Girders, 

Prison  Cells, 


Bank  Vaults,  and 

Bank  Locks. 

A    LAKGE    ASSORTMENT    OF     SAFES    OF    ALL    KINDS    CONSTANTLY 

ON    HAND. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  HOUSE   SMITH    WORK,  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  MONITOR  SAFES, 
FIRE   AND    BURGLAR-PROOF    SAFES. 

JONATHAN    KITTREDGE, 

Nos.  18  and  20  Fremont  Street,  Near  Market,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price  List.  7v4-lam5mbp 


FAIRBANK'S. 


WEIGH 


THE    UNITED    STATES 

STANDARD, 

6,000  to  40,000  Pounds  Capacity. 

THE    SAME     SCALE     IS     USED    FOR    WEIGHING 
CATTLE,    HOGS,    ETC. 

Scales  of  every  kind.    Address 

FAIRBANKS  &  HUTCHINSON, 

126  California  street,  San  Francisco. 

Agents  for  Miles'  Alarm  Money  Drawees. 
17v3-eowbp6m 

"Wanted,  Agents! 

$100  to  $250  per  month,  everywhere,  male  and 
female,  to  introduce  the  Latest  improved,  most  Simple 
and  perfect 

Shuttle    Sewing    Machine 

Ever  invented.  We  challenge  the  world  to  compete 
with  it.  Price  only  $18,  and  fully  warranted  for  five 
years,  making  the  Elastic  Lock  Stitch,  alike  on  both 
sides.  The  same  as  all  tho  high  priced  Shuttle  ma- 
chines.    Also,    the    celebrated    and    latest   improved 

Common  Sense  Family  Sewing  Machine. 
Price  only  $15,  and  fully  warranted  for  five  years. 
These  machines  will  Stitch,  Hem,  Fell,  Tuck,  Quilt, 
Cord,  Bind,  Braid  and  Embroider  in  a  most  superior 
manner,  and  are  warranted  to  do  all  work  that  can  be 
done  on  any  high  priced  machine  in  tho  world.  For 
Circulars  and  terms,  address  S.  WYNKOOP  &  CO.  2054, 
Ridge  Avenue,  or  P.  O.  Box  2726,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

22v3-3m 

SOMETHING    NEW. 


We  have  for  sale  the  Right  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  a 
aew  and  useful  invention  that  is  needed  in  every  family. 
It  is  easily  manufactured  and  requires  but  a  small 
amount  of  capital  to  commence  with.  A  number  of  or- 
ders have  already  been  taken,  which  will  be  turned  over 
to  any  party  who  may  purchase  the  patent. 

Samples  can  be  seen  at  our  office,  or  descriptive  circu- 
lars will  bo  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

WIESTER    &    CO., 
17  New  Montgomory  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Three  sires,  warranted  to  clean  from  60  to  200  bushels 
per  hour,  according  to  size.    Prices,  $40,  $50  and  $75. 

First  Premiums  at  California  State  Fairs  in  1870  and 
1871.  Warranted  to  separate  Mustard  Seed,  Cheat,  Bar- 
ley and  Oats,  from  Wheat.  Cleans  the  Morning  Glory 
Seed  from  Alfalfa. 

Circulars  mailed  on  application.    Address 

NASH,  MILLER  &  CO., 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

N.  B.— All  the  Nash  &  Cutts  Steam  Separators  are 
fully  warranted.  3v4-15t 


WILCOX'S 

IMPROVED    STEAM    WATER     LIFTER, 

With  neither  Engine,  Piston,  or  Plunger. 

The  most  Simple  ,  Durable,  and  in  al 
respects  the  most  Economical  of  all 
Steam  Pumps.  Uses  the  same  steam 
M;  twico  instead  of  once.  Any  person  can 
r?  run  it.  They  are  used  on  the  Central 
and  Western  Pacific  R.R.  from  Oakland 
to  Ogden.  They  are  used  for  Water 
Works,  Mmiug,  Irrigation,  and  all  other  ordinary  pump- 
ing. Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List.  Ad- 
dress ALLEN  WILCOX,  No.  21  Fremont  street,  San 
Francisco.  16v2-3m 


Agents    Wanted 

For  the  liveliest  book  on  the  West  ever  written, 

"BUFFALO     LAND!" 

By  W.  E.  WEBB,  the  noted  Pionoer  and  Humorist.  The 
wealth  and  wildness,  mysteries  and  marvels  of  the 
mighty  Plains  fully  and  truthfully  described.  Over- 
flowing with  wit  and  humor.  The  Appondix  a  Com- 
plete Guide  for  Sportsmen  and  Emigrants.  Profusely 
and  SPLENniDLY  Illosthated.  Immensely  Popular, 
and  selling  beyond  precedent.  Send  for  illustrated  cir- 
cular, terms,  etc.,  at  once,  to  the  Publishers, 

F.  DEWING  &  CO., 
7v4-lm  542  California  street,  San  Francisco. 


PUMPS    AND    STOVES. 

A  large  assortment  of  FORCE  and  LIFT  PUMPS; 
also,  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS,  RUBBER  HOSE,  Etc. 
No.  619  Market  street,  near  First,  San  Francisco. 
12v4-4m  JAME8  JOHNSTON. 


Hill's  Patent  Eureka  Gang  Plow. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  these 
Plows,  are  entitled  to  preference  over  any  other  Plow 
in  use.  They  are  made  of  the  best  material,  and  every 
Plow  wan-anted.  They  are  of  light  draught,  easily 
adapted   to  any  depth,  and  are  very  easily  handled. 

They  will  plow  any  kind  of  soil,  and  leave  the  ground 
in  perfect  order. 

FIRST    PREMIUMS! 

These  Plows  have  taken  First  Premiums  at  the  State 
Fair,  at  the  Northern  District  Fair,  at  the  Upper  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Fair,  and  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
Premium  of  $40  for  the  best  Gang  Plow,  after  a  fair  test 
and  competition  with  the  leading  Plows  of  the  State. 

Ohampion  Deep-Tilling  Stubble  Plow, 

Took  the   First  Premium  over  all  competitors   at  the 
State  Fair,  1871.     It  furrows  14  in.  deep  and  24  wide. 
This  Gang  Plow  combines  durability  with  cheapness, 

being  made  entirely  of  iron  by  experienced  workmen,  of 

the  best  material.     Over  three  hundred  are  now  in  use, 

and  all  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 
Manufactured  at  San  Leandro. 


MATTES0N  &  WILLIAMSONS 


C3 


a 


o 
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Took  the  Premium  over  all  at  the  great  Plowing 
Match  in  Stockton,  in  1870. 

This  Plow  is  thoroughly  made  by  practical  men  who 
have  been  long  in  the  business  and  know  what  is  re- 
quired in  the  construction  of  Gang  Plows.  It  is  quickly 
adjusted.  Sufficient  play  is  given  so  that  the  tongue  will 
pass  over  cradle  knolls  without  changing  the  working 
position  of  the  shares.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the 
wheels  themselves  govern  the  action  of  the  Plow  cor- 
rectly. It  has  various  points  of  superiority,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  as  the  Best  and  Most  Desirable  Gang  Plow 
in  the  world.    Send  for  circular  to 

MATTLSON    &   WILLIAMSON, 

14v2-3m  Stockton,  Cal. 


TAN  K     MAKING. 


The  undersigned  having  adopted  TANK  MAKING  as 
their  specialty,  are  now  prepared  to  manufacture 

Tanks  of  Any  Description 

— AT  THE — 

LOWEST   REASONABLE   RATES. 

We  are  constantly  erecting  new  and  improved  machin- 
ery in  our  Factory,  to  facilitate  our  work;  we  have  also 
erected  a  large  steam  chest,  capable  oi  steaming  lumber 
of  any  description  used  by  us.  We  are  also  constantly 
receiving  and  preparing  large  quantities  of 

Ssiplit    Mendocino   Kedwood 

FOB  THE  SPECIAL  PURPOSE  OF  MAKING 

LARGE     WINE    TANKS     AND     CASKS 

Thoroughly  steaming  the  lumber  before  making  up 
from  6  to  8  days  and  then  drying  and  seasoning  6  to  8 
days.    The  following  is  our  prico  list  of  ordinary 

Redwood  Water  Tanks, 

made  of  2  inch  sawed  lumber  clear  of  knots  and  sap — 
a  discount  made  if  the  lumber  is  not  steamed. 

1,000  to  2,000  gallons,  bound  with  6  hoops  1  %  X  Y, 
and  lhoopl  ?i  x  3-16. 

2,500  to  4,500  gallons,  bound  with  4  hoops  2  x  \  and  2 
hoop  2  x  3-16 

4,500  to  7  600  gallons,  bound  with  5  hoops  2  \  x  H  and 

2  hoop  2i<  x  8-16. 

7.500  to  15,000  gallons,  6  hoops,25$x'<<  and2hocps2J4 
x3-16. 
15,000  to  20,000  gallons,  bound  with  8  hoops  3xii  and 

3  hoops  3x3-16. 


PRICE, 


From  1  U  to  3  cts.  per  Gall. 


Small  tanks  also  made  to  order,  also  tanks  of  any 
lumber  desired. 

ALL  WINE  TANKS  made  of  SrLIT  lumber  1% 
inch  thick,  steamed  and  thoroughly  seasoned,  from  2c. 
to3Ji  c.  per  gallon. 

WINE   TANKS  WITH   DOUBLE  HEAD 

Manhole  and  with  our  newly  invented  appliance  for 
Oiling  and  keeping  them  entirely  full,  froin3>£e.to6)4c. 
per  gallon. 

REDWOOD  CASKS  (split  lumber,)  with  oak  middle 
piece  and  gate,  from  7  to  9  c.  per  gallon. 

OAK  CASKS  (full  stock,)  from  12>4  to  15c.  pergallon. 

Bend  for  Price  List. 

For  further  particulars  address. 

M.   FULDA  &  SONS, 

Cor.  Commercial  and   Drum    Streets,  S.  F. 

Sv4-Gt 
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[September  28,  1872. 


"Most  "Valuable  Paper." 

Virginia  City,  M.  T.,  August  25th,  1872. 
Messrs.  Wiesteb  &  Co.,  S.  F.— Please  send  me  by  mail 
one  of  your  Patent  Vegetable  Cutters.     I  see  your  adver- 
tisement in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  the  most  valuable 
paper  I  ever  read. 

Youtb  truly,  3TSO.  S.  BAETRUPP. 


The  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.— We  are  in  re 
ceipt  of  the  above  valuable  journal  of  July  6th.  It  has 
entered  upon  its  twenty-fifth  volume,  and  is  indeed  a 
publication  that  one  and  all  should  avail  theme)  IvM 
Of.  We  wish  it  continued  success.— San  Andreas  Vili- 
een,  Aug.  1  th. 


&*«?fnraHI°**ie  Jo  iiT^ 


Each  Issue  Contains 
Sixteen  well  filled  pages. 

Original  and  Choice  Engravings. 

Editorials  on  Home  Industries. 

On  various  kinds  of  Stock-rearing. 

On  Horticulture  and  Gardening. 

Correspondence  from  Farming  Districts. 

Answers  and  hints  to  Correspondents   about 
Local  Farming. 

Good  Health  and  Useful  Information. 

Keports  of  Farming  Clubs. 

Mechanical  and  Scientific  progress. 

Agricultural  Notes  from  all  quarters. 

Domestic  Produce  Markets. 

Home  Circle. 

Domestic  Economy. 

Mechanical  Hints  and  Domestic  Keceipts. 

Home  and  Farm  Matters. 

Affording,  in  all,  more  of  real  instructive  and 
profitable   matter    for  general   readers   than 
any  other  weekly  on  this  side  of  the  Conti- 
nent. 
Subscription,  in  advance,  $4  a  year.     Single 

copies  10  cts.     Four  single  copies,  of  late  dates, 

sent  postpaid  for  25  cts.    Address 

DEWEY  &  CO.; 

Mining  and  Scientific  Press  and  Pacific  Ru- 
ral Press  Office,  338  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


The    Mining    and    Scientific 

Press    for    1872    is  Still 

Marching  Onward ! 


Started  In  1850,  is  one  of  the  oldest  weekly  journals  now 
published  in  San  Francisco.  It  has  been  conducted 
by  its  present  proprietors  for  nine  years,  during  which 
period  it  ha-;  been  repeatedly  enlarged  and  constantly 
improved.  The  active  and  steadfast  efforts  of  its  pub- 
lishers have  gained  for  its  conduct  an  amount  of  practi- 
cal experience  greater  than  any  other  puDlisners  have 
accumulated  on  this  coast,  of  a  weekly  journal. 

The  sum  paid  by  us  for  the  best  editorial  talent  ob- 
tainable for  our  special  class  journal;  for  engravings, 
for  interesting  news  and  correspondence,  and  for  print- 
ing a  large-sized,  handsome  sheet,  is  unequalled  by  that 
of  any  other  American  weekly  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
As  a  Practical  Mining  Journal  it  has  no  rivalon 
this  Continent. 

It  is  the  only  Mechanical,  and  the  only  Scientific 
journal  of  the  Pacific  States. 
Every  Miner,  Assayer,  Millman.  and  Metallurgist  in  the 

United  States  should  take  it. 
Every    Pacific    Coast    Mechanic,    Engineer,    Inventor, 
Manufacturer,   Professional   Man,   and  Progressive 
and  Industrial  Student  should  patronize  its  columns 
of  fresh  and  valuable  information. 
Every  Mining  Engineer,  Supe  intendent,  Metallurgist, 
Mine  Owner  and  Mine  Worker  in  the  world  should 
profit  by  its  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  New 
Machinery,   Processes,  Discoveries  and  llecord  of 
Mining  Events. 
Every  intelligent  thinker  in  the  land,  in  high  or  humble 
situation,  who  would  avoid  literary  trash  for  genu- 
ine information,  should  SUBSCRIBE  AT  ONCE. 

DEWEY  «&  Co., 

Publishers,    Patent    Agents    and    Engravers,    No     338 
Montgomery  street,  S.  E.  corner  California,  S.  F. 


DEWEY   &   CO., 


Statott 


i 


No.  3:$S  Montgomery  St., 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Patents  Obtained  Promptly. 

Caveats  Filed  Expeditiously. 

Patent  Reissues  Taken  Out. 

Patents  Secured  in  Foreign  Lands. 

Assignments  Made  and  Recorded  in  Legal  Form. 

Copies  of  Patents  and  Assignments  Procured. 

Examinations    of    Patents    made  here   and  at 
Washington. 

Examinations  made  of  Assignments  Recorded 
in  Washington. 

Examinations  Ordered  and  Reported  by  Tele- 
graph. 

Rejected  Cases  taken  up  and  Patents  Obtained. 

Interferences  Prosecuted. 

Opinions  Rendered  regarding  the  Validity  ol 
Patents  and  Assignments. 

Every  Legitimate  Branch  of  Patent  Agency  Bus- 
iness promptly  and  thoroughly  conducted. 
Illdstbatkd  Circulars  Free. 

DEWEY    &    CO., 

Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  S.  F. 


IMPROVE       YOUR 
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POULTRY. 

IT    COSTS    NO 
MORE 

TO     KEEP 

Good     Fowls 

Than  Poor  Ones. 
OAKI.  AM> 

POULTRY 

Yards, 

Corner  Sixteenth  and 
Castro  streets. 

SEND  STAMP 

FOB 

ILLUSTRATED 
Circular 

CONTAINING       A      FULL 

UESl'KIPTIOX 

Of  all  the 

BEST      KNOWN 

And  Most 

Improved 

BKEKDS 

— OF — 

POULTRY, 


GEO.    B.    BA.YLEY, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry,  P.  O.  Box  659,  San  Francisco. 


The  Masterton  Sacker 

Is  giving  complete  satisfaction  wherever  it  is  used.  It 
is  warranted  to  sack  ten  bushels  of  wheat  a  minute  with 
one  attendant.  It  will  fill  all  ordinary  grain  sacks 
full,  no  matter  how  often  they  may  vary  in  size.  It 
won't  tear  a  sack  in  a  summer's  threshing. 

HEAR  WHAT  PARTIES   SAY  WHO  ARE  USING  IT  : 

Sperbt's  Ranch,  Sept.  18. 1872. 
W.  Mastebton,  Stockton— Dear  Sir  :— You  ask  us  how 
we  like  the  "  Sacker,"  and  what  is  our  opinion  of  it.  In 
reply,  we  have  to  say,  that  we  have  been  using  the 
Sacker  on  our  machine  since  last  Monday  week,  and  are 
extremely  well  pleased  with  it.  By  suspending  the 
sacks  clear  of  the  ground,  so  that  the  weight  of  the 
grain  may  stretch  them  while  filling  them,  we  are  en- 
abled to  put  considerable  more  grain  into  each  sack  than 
can  be  done  with  the  half  bushel,  in  the  usual  way.  It 
makes  no  difference  how  often  or  how  much  the  sacks 
may  vary  in  size,  they  are  always  filled  full  and  equal 
ly.  The  grips  never  let  the  sacks  loose  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, but  must  be  liberated  by  the  attendant,  or  else 
the  sacks  must  be  torn  to  pieces  to  get  them  off  the  ma- 
chine. We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  it  to  all 
threshers  and  farmers  for  its  simplicity,  certainty 
and  economy.  Geo.  W.  Spebby  &  Bao. 

Parties  using  a  machine  should  state  what  style  of 
threshing  machine  they  wish  to  use  it  on;  and  also  the 
number  of  cogs,  and  the  diameter  of  the  largest  end  of 
the  small  miter  geer  on  the  end  of  fan  shaft.  State 
plainly  by  what  route  and  in  what  manner  it  Bhould  be 
sh'pped. 

The  price  in  Stockton,  boxed  and  delivered,  in  car  or 
steamboat,  is  Fifty  Dollars  in  coin,  payable  on  delivery 
of  machine  at  the  place  designated. 


Address 

13v4-3t 


WALTER   MASTERTON, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


ONE    DOLLAR   A.   YEAJR 

—  FOB  THE  — 

PACIFIC     COAST 

Mercantile^  Director. 

This  is  a  new  lft-page  monthly  newspaper,  of  special  in- 
formation for  wholesale  and  retail  tradesmen.  It  will  also 
contain  reading  of  interest  and  importance  to  all  business 
and  professional  men  on  the  coast. 

OUR  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Will  comprise  Full  Prices  Current  and  Monthly  Review  of 
the  Wholesale  Markets;  Diagrams  of  the  Fluctuations  of 
the  Produce  Markets;  Rates  of  Freight  and  Passenger 
Fares — corrected  monthly;  Illustrations  and  Sketches  of 
Prominent  Men  and  Buildings;  Editorials  on  Manufactur- 
ing and  Industrial  Progress;  Departments  containing  ap- 
propriate reading  matter  and  reviews  for  various  branches 
of  trade,  including  "Grocery  and  Provision ;'*  "Dry  Goods ;" 
"Trades  and  Manufactures,"  etc.,  etc. 

Our  first  issue  for  May  consists  of  24  pages,  embracing 
FORTV-FIVE  COLUMNS  of  important  reading  matter- 
mostly  original  and  by  first-class  writers.  Sample  copies, 
post  paid,  10  cts.  Yearly  subscription,  in  advance,  $1.  Sub- 
scribers to  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Pkess  or  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  will  be  supplied  at  half  price. 

Published  by  MURRAY,  DEWEY  &  CO., 

At  the  Publishing  Office  of  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press 
and  Pacific  Rural  Press.  San  Francisco. 


STALLIONS. 


Two  Fine  Three-Year  Old  Stallions  for  Sale. 

Call  on  or  address  D.  L.  SMITH,  at  17  New  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco.  Ilv4tf 


GOOD      CABLE     SCREW      WIRE 

Boots    and    Shoes 

ARE    SELLING    FROM    MAINE    TO    CALIFORNIA 


L||MTC  PHR  We  will  send  on  receipt  of  stamp  for 
millO  riin  po9tage,  FREE,  our  52-page  Circular, 
containing  112  Illustrated  Mechani-  IMI/CMTfipC 
cal  Movements ;  a  digest  of  PATENT  IN  »  CH  I  UllO, 
LAWS;  information  bow  to  obtain  patents,  and  about  tbe 
rights  and  privileges  of  inventors  and  patentees;  list  of 
Goverment  fees,  practical  bints,  etc.,  etc.  Address  DEWEY 
<t  00.,  Publishers  and  Pateut  Agents,  San  Francisco. 


Petersen's  Patent  Bee-Hive. 

This  HIVE  Is  a  California  invention,  simple  In  its 
co,  struction,  and  being  made  entirely  of  wood  is  cheap 
enough  for  the  amateur  or  professional  beekeeper 
Among  the  paramount  objects  secured  by  this  Hive  are 
the  facility  it  affords  of  examining  at  all  times  the 
Btores  of  the  bees,  and  tbe  taking  away  of  any  surplus, 
or  supplying  whatever  may  be  wanting.  Also  the 
presence  and  state  of  health  of  the  queen  bee;  in  fact, 
of  the  whole  hive.  It  enables  the  keeper  to  interfere  in 
all  sorts  of  emergencies;  increasing  the  number  of  bees 
by  artificially  creating  young  swarms;  and  what  is  of 
especial  importance  to  the  progress  of  bee  science,  can 
be  thoroughly  examined  with  reference  to  the  behavior 
and  habits  of  the  different  bees,  queens,  drones  and 
workers,  although  there  Is  no  glass  used  In  its  con- 
struction. 

Persons  familiar  with  the  habits  of  bees  know  that 
one  of  their  most  necessary  and  frequent  employments 
is  the  expulsion  of  the  over-heated  and  foul  air  from 
the  hive.  To  do  this,  the  bees  station  themselves  at  or 
near  the  opening  in  the  hive,  turning  their  heads  in- 
wards,  take  hold  with  their  feet  and  move  their  wings 
with  Buch  rapidity  as  to  cause  a  considerable  current  uf 
air,  frequently  causing  a  draft  strong  enough  to  be  per- 
ceptibly felt  outside  the  hive.  The  improvements  in 
this  hive  consist  in  providing  it  with  suitable  openings 
both  above  and  below,  by  means  of  which  the  necessary 
ventilation  can  be  secured  and  regulated.  One  Hive 
has  a  gable  roof,  and  at  intervals  in  the  upper  edge  of 
the  side  walls  saw  cuts  or  kerfs  are  provided  which  will 
be  sufficiently  wide  to  afford  a  passage  for  the  air.  A 
strip  is  secured  between  the  projec  ing  eaves  and  side 
of  the  hive  so  as  to  leave  a  triangular  space  extending 
from  end  to  end  of  the  hive,  and  thus  providing 
a  passage  for  the  air.  By  stopping  up  the  ends  of 
this  passage  the  ventilation  is  shut  off.  Near  the 
bottom  of  the  hive  is  a  false  bottom,  the  side 
edges  of  which  are  also  provided  with  saw  cuts 
or  kerfs.  At  short  intervals  and  in  the  lower  edge  of 
the  sides  of  the  hives  other  kerfs  are  cut  so  as  to  break 
joints  with  the  first  mentioned.  The  frames  are  made 
in  the  usual  manner,  except  that  the  upper  corners  are 
rounded  and  project  slightly,  so  that  they  will  fit  into  a 
groove  in  he  upper  part  of  the  hive  and  be  suspended 
there,  and  they  can  be  turned  slightly  so  as  to  come  out 
easily.  There  is  sufficient  space  over  them  to  admit  the 
hand  so  as  to  remove  them  when  necessary.  A  flat 
piece  of  wood  covering  two  frames  is  laid  over  the  tops 
so  as  to  prevent  the  bees  from  building  above.  When 
these  loo.-  e  pieces  are  taken  out,  the  frames  may  be  re- 
moved. There  is  a  door  at  each  end  of  the  hive  which 
may  be  opened  so  as  to  get  at  the  honey  from  either  end. 
A  portion  of  the  hive  may  be  partitioned  off,  when  con- 
venient, by  a  piece  of  board  which  fits  into  it.  The 
other  hive  is  similar  in  construction,  the  only  difl'eience 
being  the  flat  roof,  making  it  cheaper. 

State  and  County  Rights  for  sale. 

Send  for  circulars  to  OLE  PETERSEN,  Oakland,  or  to 

WI ESTER    &    CO., 

17  New  Montgomery  street, 
San  Francisco. 


FOB  SALE  OR  TO  RENT  ON   SHARES. 

3,360  ACRES  FARMING  LAND, 

Lying  north  of  the  Merced  river,  between  Mc- 
Swain's  Ferry  and  Hopeton.     Seed,  feed  and  im- 
plements found.    2.200  acres  were  cropped  this 
year.    Parties  applying  will  be  required  to  have  at  least 
thirty  good  horses  or  mules.    Apply  to 
It  W.  M.  RYER,  408  California  street,  S.  F. 


For   Sale. 

ALDERNEY    HALF-BREEDS, 
Sired    by  Ad.  Mailliard's   Imported  Bulls,  "Emperor 
Billy,"  Etc. 
14  Yearlings, 
9  this  year  Calves. 
Apply  to  FELIX  FABER, 

White  Iianch,  Nicasio  District, 
llv*-lm  San  Rafael,  Cal. 


^K  4a  COAr.rdnyl  Asentswuntrd!  At1elafl"so,  worfclnnpeo- 
«pr)  10  ^IwVplp.ofeltluTB^T.  j.iuna  or  oM  .make  more  num.- jr.t 
w..i*  fnr  ualu  11-  ir  tp.rfl  moments  or  all  llio  tituo  ttianatanyllilag 
el...  Particulars  fre«.  A<Jdr*4S0.  btloioo  ACo.,PortlaDd,H.la.. 


THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  has  the  largest  circula- 
tion of  any  weekly  journal  published  we6t  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  independent  of  a  daily  issue.  Its 
readers  are  prominent  among  the  most  intelligent,  in- 
dustrious and  thrifty  classes  throughout  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

ALSO, 

Grass  and  Clover  Seeds. 

A.TL.F  A.LF  A. 

Trees,   Plants,    Roots,    Etc., 

For  Sale  at  Wholesale  or  Retail  by 

GEO.    F.    8ILVEHTEK, 

No.  317  Washington  Street, 

•7"  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

GUANO. 

100  Barrels  Guano  for  Sale, 

In  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 
«v2-ly-16p  GEO.  F.  SILVESTER. 

GLEN  FLORA 

Stock  Breeding  Association. 

Successors  to  C.  C.  4  R.   H.  Parks,  Waokegan,  111.    Or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Importers  and  Breeders  of 

SHORT-HORNED    CATTLE 

Thoroughbred  and  Trotting  Horses,  Cotgwold 

Sheep,    Improved    Berkshire,    and 

Pure-Bred   Poultry  in   Great 

Varieties 

Stock  of  all  kinds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.    Send  for 
Catalogue  giving  full  description.    Address 

C.  C.  PARKS,  Pres't., 

Uv3-tf  WAUKEOAN.  ILL. 

IV.    GILMOBE, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Angora    or    Cashmere 
GOATS 

—  or  — 

PURE    BLOOE 

—  aim  — 
A   I.I,     GRADES. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  Buit  purchasers.  Location,  fon 
miles  from  Railroad  Station,  connecting  with  all  part 
of  the  State.    For  particulars  address 

N.  GILMORE 
El  Dorado,  El  Dorado   county, 
6v3-tf  California. 


TUS 


HAINEs 


$350.    Fully   Guaranteed! 

THE    BURDETT    ORGAN 

Factory,  burnt  at  Chicago,  has  been  rebuilt,  and  is 
making  the  most  durable  Organ  made.  Sold,  payable 
by  instalments,  at 

GRAY'S  MUSIC  STORE, 


13v4-eow 


Nos.  023  and  625  Clay  street, 
San  Fbancisi'O. 


Something  New  for  the  Kitchen. 

THE 

Aerating     Egg    Beater. 

Various  devices  have  been  presented 
to  the  public  for  beating  eggs,  but  noth- 
ing, we  think,  equal  to  the  one  herein 
shown.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  only  aerat- 
ing device  ever  made,  and  is  very  prop- 
erly called  tne  "Aerating  Egg  Beater." 

This  Beater,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer 
ence  to  the  engraving,  is  simply  a  tin 
can  with  a  cone  bottom  and  a  cone 
dasher,  the  lower  portion  of  the  dasher 
being  perforated  with  ery  small  holes, 
as  shown.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
upper  portion,  when  forced  down,  fills 
with  air.  which  is  forced  through  the 
egj,  thereby  finely  dividing  and  thor- 
oughly aerating  the  mass.  It  beats  one 
egg  as  well  as  half  a  dozen.  For  further 
particulars  address 

WIESTER  &  CO., 

17  Mew  Montgomery  St.  (Grand  Hotel  Building) ,  S.  F. 
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Cape  Horn. 

In  our  illustration  we  present  one  of  the 
most  notable  objects  of  interest  in  the  great 
Northwest.  It  was  photographed  by  C.  E.  Wat- 
kins,  Yosemite  ArtGallery,  S.  F.,  and  engraved 
by  B.  S.  Bross  of  N.  Y.,  expressly  for  the  col- 
umns of  Crofutt's  Western 
World;  and,we  are  indebt- 
ed to  that  paper  alike  for 
the  engraving  and  the  ac- 
companying word  descrip- 
tion of  the  beautiful  scene 
presented. 

Cape  Horn  derives  its 
name  from  the  danger  in 
passing;  it  is  a  bold  pro- 
montory, situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Columbia 
Kiver,  in  the  Territory  of 
Washington,  about  midway 
between  the  Cascades  and 
the  Dalles.  The  river  bends 
around  it  from  the  North- 
east, the  channel  keeping 
mid-stream,  in  which  are 
numerous  rocks  that  rise 
above,  or  near  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  which, 
together  with  the  high 
winds  that  often  blow  a 
strong  gale  "around  the 
horn,  "  dashing  the  waters 
into  a  foam  against  the 
rocks,  make  the  passage  a 
dangerous  one,  even  for 
the  most  skillful  oarsman. 
This  promontory  is  of 
basaltic  formation  —  like 
most  others  on  the  Colum- 
bia— and  rises  near  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  per- 
pendicular from  the  water's 
edge,  and  extending  about 
a  mile  in  length,  the  lower 
part  projecting  several  hun- 
dred feet  out  into  the  river. 
Near  the  sifmmit,  and  from 
many  crevices  of  the  cliff, 
a  kind  of  fir  or  stunted  ce- 
dars are  to  be  seen,  which 
add  materially  to  the  charm 
of  this  otherwise  most  ro- 
mantic locality. 

Only  a  short  distance 
above  Cape  Horn — on  the 
South,  or  Oregon  side  of 
the  river — is  situated  an- 
other perpendicular  rock 
of  peculiar  basaltic  forma- 
tion, "  Rooster  Kock,  "  and 
still  another,  which  rises 
from  the  middle  of  the  riv- 
er for  some  hundreds  of 
feet,  called  "Lone  Bock.  " 
At  another  point  a  tiny 
stream  of  sparkling  water 
pours  over  the  cliff  in  one 
unbroken  fall,  seven  hun- 
dred feet  in  height. 

Our  illustration  repre- 
sents a  small  party  of  pleasure  and  curiosity 
seekers,  on  a  pleasant  afternoon,  when  the 
wind  had  lulled,  who  have  successfully  rounded 
the  Cape,  and  are  about  landing  at  the  base  of 
the  promontory,  while  above  them — kind  of 
guard  of  honor— soars  the  intensely  blarneyed 
bird  of  the  nation — the  American  Eagle.  Near 
the  party  are  to  be  seen  some  of  these  peculiar 
basaltic  formations  which  are  common  to  the 


Columbia  —  formations  that  many  eminent 
geologists  like  so  well  to  tell  us  all  about;  but, 
since  the  learned  report  on  the  Cardiff  Giant, 
reports  should  be  taken  with  many  grains  of 
allowance. 

The  Columbia  Biver  is  navigable  a  distance 
of    one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,   from  the 


northern  and  southern  direction;  the  Cascades 
are  a  continuation  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains of  California,  and  are  the  central  range. 
The  eastern  range  is  above  the  great  falls  of  the 
Columbia.  The  western  is  along  the  shore  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  called  the  Coast  Bange. 
TheColumbia  has  three  large   falls  in  the 


CAPE    HORN    ON    THE    COLUMBIA    RIVER. 


Ocean  to  the  Cascades,  the  head  of  tide  water. 
At  the  Cascades,  Dalles,  and  several  other 
places,  railroads  have  been  built  around  the 
falls  and  dangerous  rapids,  which  connect  with 
steamboatB  of  light  draft,  which  run  up  the 
Columbia  and  its  numerous  tributaries  for 
seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  distant. 

There  are  three  general  ranges  of  mountains 
west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  running  in  a 


distance  of  seven  hundred  miles;  the  Cascades, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  the  ocean; 
the  falls  of  the  Columbia,  forty  miles  above  the 
Cascades;  and  the  Kittle  Falls,  five  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  above  the  Columbia.  Besides 
these  falls,  thero  are  many  dangerous  rapids. 
On  the  Southern  Columbia,  Lewis,  or  Snake 
Biver,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  which 
unites  with  the  main  river  a  few  miles  above 


Old  Fort  Walla  Walla,— now  Wallula— there 
are  two  great  falls,  known  as  the  American  and 
the  Shoshone,  the  latter  being  three  hundred 
and  sixty-two  feet  perpendicular,  with  cliffs 
towering  on  each  side  one  thousand  feet  from 
the  water's  edge. 
The  Cascade  Bange  is  the  most  important  of 
the  three  ranges  of  moun- 
tains named,  and  derives 
its  name  originally  from 
the  great  number  of  beauti- 
ful cascades  which  pour 
out  of  almost  every  ravine 
and  crevice  of  the  moun- 
tains, many  times  from  the 
very  summit  presenting  in 
the  sun's  rays  a  grand  con- 
stellation of  glittering  jew- 
els. 

For  varied  and  remark- 
able scenery  the  Columbia 
Biver,  for  one  thousand 
miles  from  its  mouth,  is 
certainly  the  most  notable 
of  any  river  in  the  world. 
The  most  magnificent  views 
of  earthly  scenery  are  pre- 
sented from  d  i  ff  e  r  e  n  t 
points.  High  mountain 
peaks,  covered  with  per- 
petual snow,  are  to  be  seen 
in  all  directions.  Among 
these  peaks  the  most  nota- 
ble are  Mt.  Hood,  Mt.  Jef- 
ferson, Mt.  Adams,  Mt.  St. 
Helen,  Mt.  Bainier,  and  the 
Three  Sisters.  The  sight 
is  grand  beyond  descrip- 
tion. At  places,  the  coun- 
try, as  viewed  from  the 
river,  looks  barren  and 
worthless,  and  the  waters 
move  sluggishly  towards 
the  sea.  At  others,  the 
country  presents  the  most 
beautiful  appearance,  with 
gardens,  vineyards,  crops 
and  herds— a  perfect  Ely- 
sium. Again  it  is  covered 
with  thick  forests  of  heavy 
timber — or  the  broad,  rich 
bottom  lands  are  awaiting 
the  husbandman  to  yield  a 
thousand  fold  the  seed 
sown.  Another  view,  and 
we  have  the  submerged 
forests;  then  again,  the 
towering  basaltic  cliffs  ris- 
ing on  each  side  from  one 
thousand  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet  in  hight,  through 
which  the  river  runs  with 
a  rapid  current.  Many 
beautiful  cascades  are  to  be 
seen  on  each  side,  while 
passing  along  this  narrow 
channel;  some  of  these  in 
their  fall  from  the  bights, 
are  lost  in  spray  before  they 
reach  the  river  below,  while 
others  come  pouring  down 
from  over  the  cliff,  hundreds  of  feet  abovejjn 
one  unbroken  sheet.  Many  of  these  falls  would 
present  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a  moun- 
tain-glacier, were  it  not  for  the  fine  sheets  of 
spray,  whtoh  are  wafted  by  the  winds  in  clouds 
hundreds  of  feet  away. 

The  climate  in  the  Valley  of  the  Columbia 
and  its  tributaries  is  unusually  healthy,  and  un- 
rivalled by  any  in  the  Union. 
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Vineyards  of  the  Foothills. 

That  our  Eastern  readers  may  form  some- 
thing of  an  idea  of  the  importance  that  the 
vineyard  interests  of  California  are  likely  to  as- 
sume at  no  very  distant  day,  we  give  the  re- 
marks of  a  correspondent  of  the  Stockton  In- 
dependent, writing  from  Gold  Spring,  Tuo- 
lumne County,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  vine- 
yards to  be  found  within  the  circle  of  two 
miles  of  foothill  lands. 

When  it  is  understood  that  these  foothills 
occupy  the  whole  western  base  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  more  than  three  hundred  miles  in  ex- 
tent from  north  to  south,  and  with  a  breadth 
of  from  five  to  fifteen  miles,  and  nearly  every 
acre  suitable  for  vineyards,  and  that  at  present 
not  one  twentieth  part  is  devoted  to  any  de- 
scription of  culture,  something  of  an  idea 
can  be  formed  of  the  opportunities  yet  open 
to  the  immigrant  of  the  Atlantic  States  and  Eu- 
ropean countries. 

The  Grape  Interest. 

Before  leaving  Stockton  you  requested  me  to 
examine  into  the  vine-growing  interest  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Columbia  and  Gold  Spring, 
the  extent  of  the  vineyards,  the  quantity  of 
fruit  produced  and  the  quality  and  adaptability 
for  making  wine,  etc.  I  am,  therefore,  pleased 
to  send  you  the  following : 

I  first  visited  L.  F.  Jams  on  his  vineyard 
called  Vine  Spring  Vineyard,  at  Gold  Spring . 
It  contains  40  or  60  acres,  planted  with  vines,  a 
large  portion  being  yet  young  and  not  in  full 
bearing.  He  has  produced,  for  the  last  three 
years,  about  7,000  gallons  of  wine  each  year, 
also  a  quantity  of  raisins  and  other  dried  fruit 
from  his  fine  orchard.  This  year  Mr.  Jarvis 
will  produce  about  10,000  gallons  of  wine,  or 
CO  tons  of  grapes. 

John  Moore  has  the  next  vineyard  of  about 
five  acres,  which  will  produce  20  tons  of  grapes. 
Mr.  P.  M.  Trask  has  the  next  vineyard,  just 
above  Gold  Spring,  overlooking  that  place,  and 
is  located  on  high  ground  with  a  fine  view  of 
the  surrounding  country.  He  has  15  acres 
with  vines,  or  15,000  vines,  that  produced 
about  6,500  gallons  of  wine.  The  vineyard 
looks  very  finely.  There  is  also  a  very  fine 
orchard  of  peaches,  apples  and  pe>\rs,  and 
some  fine  large  fig  trees.  Mr.  Trask  will  have 
45  tons  of  grapes  this  year. 

Mr.  John  King's  vineyard  adjoins  this  ranch, 
which  produces  15  tons  of  grapes.  Mr.  Mc- 
Nichols  is  next,  and  produces  15  tons  also. 
Next  to  this  is  the  Gold  Spring  Vineyard, 
owned  by  Mr.  Caverone,  with  a  production  of 
50  tons  of  grapes.  Mr.  Daniel  Johnson's  vine- 
yard, one  mile  from  Columbia,  produces  25  tons 
of  fruit. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Champney's  Mayflower  Vineyard  on 
Table  Mountain,  near  Springfield,  has  35  acres 
in  vines  and  a  fine  fruit  orchard.  Only  10,000 
of  the  vines  are  in  bearing  and  will  produce 
this  year  5,000  gallons  of  wine,  or  35  tons  of 
grapes.  Mr.  Newbumer's  vineyard  joins  this. 
It  has  five  acres  in  vines  and  will  produce  15 
tons  of  grapes. 

Mr.  George  White's  vineyard,  just  below 
Springfield,  of  15  acres,  and  several  other  vine- 
yards in  the  same  locality,  will  produce  45 
tons  collectively.  At  Shaw's  Flat,  one  mile 
from  there,  are  also  several  small  vineyards  ca- 
pable of  producing  15  tons  or  more  of  fruit; 
and  below  Columbia,  on  the  Sonora  road,  is 
Mr.  Bird's  vineyard,  and  several  others,  which 
will  produce  together  35  tons  of  grapes. 

The  vineyards  in  the  vicinity  of  Yankee  Hill 
produce  some  7,000  gallons  of  wine  or  50  tons 
of  fruit.  Parsons  Bros,  at  Columbia,  have  six 
acres  in  vineyard  that  produces  15  tons  of 
grapes,  and  in  the  same  locality  there  are  some 
other  small  vineyards  which  produce  from  10  to 
15  tons  or  1,500  gallons  of  wine. 

The  vineyards  near  Summit  Pass  will  pro- 
duce 10  tons  of  grapes,  and  Mr.  Kheme's  vine- 
yard, near  Columbia,  about  16  tons  of  grapes. 

Circle   of  Two  Miles. 

The  entire  product  of  the  locality  mentioned, 
all  within  a  circle  of  two  miles  will  amount  to 
471  tons  of  grapes  or  70,850  gallons  of  wine. 
This  estimate  is  made  at  the  very  lowest  possi- 
ble yield,  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  if  the  entire 
grape  crop  of  this  locality  were  collected  that 
could  be  made  available  at  this  point  that  it 
would  amount  to  not  less  than  100,000  gallons 
of  wine;  besides  a  large  quantity  of  brandy 
could  be  made. 

I  have  examined  the  wine  produced  in  the 
the  majority  of  the  vineyards  mentioned,  and 
am  satisfied  that  the  grapes  grown  on  them  will 
make  excellent  wine,  but  most  of  the  wine  is 
spoiled  in  its  manufacture.  To  manufacture 
a  good  wine  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
ence and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  material 
from  which  the  wine  is  to  be  made. 

The  best  method  to  advance  this  great  inter- 
est is  the  establishment  of  a  large  wine  house 
by  some  one  who  understands  the  business 
thoroughly,  where  the  wine  grower  can  sell  his 
grapes  and  not  be  subjected  to  the  risk  of  mak- 
ing a  bad  and  unsaleable  wine.  Such  an  es- 
tablishment could  place  a  uniform  and  perfect 
article  in  the   market,  which  would  not   spoil 


and  would  be  sure  of    a  quick   sale  at  a  paying 
price. 

As  soon  as  such  an  establishment  is  started 
in  this  locality  you  will  see  the  hills  around 
Columbia  and  Gold  Spring  covered  with  fine 
vineyards,  and  the  vintners  of  this  locality  will 
find  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  sell  their 
grapes  to  such  an  establishment  than  to  make 
poor  wine.  With  a  ready  market  at  their  door 
they  will  find  that  grape  raising  is  one  of  the 
best  paying  agricultural  pursuits,  besides  being 
the  most  pleasant. 

When  the  importance  of  the  wine-growing 
interest  of  this  locality  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood, you  will  very  soon  after  see  the  railroad 
coming  up  this  valley  to  freight  away  the  prod- 
uct. Hoping  that  this  will  meet  the  object  of 
your  inquiries,  I  remain  yours  respectively, 

H.    W.    Q. 

Gold  Spring,  Sept.  15,  1872. 

Raisin  Grower  Abroad. 

Ed.  B.UBAI,  Press: — Having  just  returned 
from  a  European  tour,  the  last  part  of  which 
partook  somewhat  of  a  business  character  in 
which  my  California  friends  may  be  interested, 
I  send  you  this  item  hoping  that  it  may  be  ac- 
ceptible  to  your  columns. 
Malaga. 

We  had  determined  to  make  Malaga  the  scene 
of  our  last  visit  in  Europe,  and  with  this  view 
had  been  studying  its  history;  how  it  has  always 
been  a  commercial  city,  how  it  has  belonged 
successively  to  the  Carthagenians,  Komans, 
Goths  and  Moors,  and  how  through  long  cen- 
turies and  all  these  changes  its  productions 
and  exports  have  been  as  at  present,  wine  and 
raisins,  surpassing  in  quantity  and  quality  any 
other  place  in  the  world.  Here  then  should  be 
our  place  to  learn  about  these  products, — pro- 
ducts so  well  suited  to  our  pleasant  California 
home. 

Malaga  is  a  city  of  120,000  inhabitants,  and 
is  the  chief  city  of  southern  Spain.  It  is  built 
on  the  side  of  a  wide  bay  of  the  Mediterranean 
bordered  by  lofty  mountains,  while  to  the  east- 
ward from  the  hill-tops  it  is  overlooked  by  the 
ruins  of  its  ancient  fortifications. 

Many  English  and  American  merchants'  re- 
side here.     In  addition  to  the  immense  trade  in 
wine  and  raisins,  quantities  of  figs,   nuts,  olive 
oil  and  brandy  are  exported. 
Wines. 

Thirty  or  forty  thousand  butts  of  wine  are 
produced  annually,  nearly  all  of  which  is  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States.  There  are  three 
general  varieties  of  wine  made,  viz. :  Mountain, 
a  sweet  wine,  Malaga  and  Legrimas, — the  tears — 
which  is  the  richest  and  best.  It  is  made  from 
the  juice  that  exudes  and  drops  into  a  vat,  the 
grape  being  suspended  for  that  purpose,  and 
ont  crushed  as  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Some  forty  kinds  of  grapes  are  cultivated. 
Generally  those  pleasant  to  the  palate  do  not 
make  good  wine,  and  those  that  make  good 
wine  are  not  pleasant  to  the  taste.  There  is  an 
exception  to  this  rule  in  the  production  of  a 
small  quantity  of  wine  made  from  Muscat 
grapes,  which  are  usually  with  more  profit 
made  into  raisins.  But  this  wine  is  good  only 
in  its  use  to  qualify  other  wines  by  mixing  a 
small  portion  of  it  with  them.  I  cannot  write 
on  this  subject — I'm  not  a  wine  drinker — but  I 
have  a  wonderful  liking  for 

Raisins. 

Of  these,  three  varieties  are  made.  First — 
The  Muscatels,  which  are  of  superior  flavor, 
good  size  and  of  symmetrical  btmches,  in  short 
they  are  the  best  raisins  made.  They  are  pack- 
ed in  boxes  of  twenty-five  pounds  each,  or  in 
half  or  quarter  boxes,  containing  a  half  or  quar- 
ter of  that  quantity.  Secondly — Sun  or  Bloom 
raisins,  which  are  prepared  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  the  Muscatel,  but  from  a  different 
grape.  These  grapes  are  very  large  and  long 
and  are  covered  with  bloom  like  a  plum. 
They  are  here  known  by  the  name  of  Uva  larga 
(long  grape).  The  best  of  these  raisins  are 
packed  in  boxes  and  marked  "Bloom  Layers." 
The  poorer  are  packed  in  casks,  and  are  gen- 
erally picked  from  the  stems.  Thirdly,  are  the 
Lexias,  so  called  from  being  dipped  in  ley 
(lexia)  made  from  wood  ashes,  before  being 
dried.  These  are  packed  in  casks  or  grass 
mats  and  are  much  inferior  to  the  other  varie- 
ties. 

Raisin    Making. 

They  commence  gathering  grapes  about  the 
middle  of  August,  choosing  only  the  bunches 
which  are  fully  ripe.  In  a  week  they  return 
for  another  selection,  and  so  continue  till  all 
are  gathered.  The  raisins  are  dried  on  the 
ground,  on  vacant  spots  left  in  the  vineyard  for 
that  purpose.  These  are  selected  where  the 
ground  is  of  the  darkest  color,  that  it  may 
absorb  the  full  force  of  the  sun's  rays  during 
the  day  and  retain  the  heat  during  the  night. 
The  bunches  are  carefully  laid  upon  the  ground 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  press  upon  each 
other.  They  usually  dry  in  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  days. 

Climate. 

Here  are  the  same  clear  soft-blue  summer 
skies  and  crystal  atmosphere  as  in  California, 
while  the  average  temperature  is  a  little  cooler 
than  in  Sacramento  Valley.  Irrigation  is  as 
necessary  here  as  with  us,  though  they  have 
dews  here,  sometimes  heavy,  but  always  injuri- 1 


ous  to  drying  raisins.  Contrast  this  with  the 
entire  absence  of  dew  in  the  great  valleys  of 
California  and  you  will  realize  one  advantage 
in  our  climate  over  this  most  .renowned  raisin- 
producing  region  of  the  world. 
Conclusion. 

I  have  purchased  a  quantity  of  the  best  va- 
rieties of  raisin  vines,  which  I  shall  thorough- 
ly test  here,  with  a  view  of  engaging  extensive- 
ly in  the  production  of  this  desirable  article  of 
food.  I  cannot  answer  private  correspondence 
on  this  subject,  but  will  answer  through  your 
columns  any  questions  of  general  interest  of 
which  I  may  have  a  knowledge  worth  imparting 
to  others.  Believing  it  to  be  a  duty  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  fund  of  information  which  our  lead- 
ing agricultural  paper  should  contain,  I  re- 
main, Yours  with  respect, 

W.  A.  Sanders. 

Bed  Bluff,  Oct.  2,  1872. 


Wine  Growers'    Asscciation. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  address 
of  G.  G.  Blanchard,  of  El  Dorado,  before  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  members  of  the  above 
named  association  at  Sacramento: 

It  was  for  many  years  that  the  Vitis  Venifera 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe  was  accounted  the 
only  variety  which  could  be  successfully  culti- 
vated in  America,  for  wine  making.  The  sci- 
ence of  the  vine  grower  was  bounded  by  the 
horizon  of  European  experience.  The  mind  of 
the  American  culturist  never  left  the  furrow 
his  fathers  had  made;  a  hybrid  or  grape  of  in- 
digenous growth,  he  never  had  the  hardihood 
to  estimate.  The  same  varieties  of  grapes,  in 
different  localities,  have  different  flavors,  and 
make  a  dissimilar  wine.  The  Catawba  and 
Hungarian  of  Coloma  are  unlike  those  of  any 
other  locality. 

The  fruit  of  the  vine  never  follows  in  quality 
that  of  the  parent  seed.  That  of  the  Tokay 
produces  anything  but  the  Tokay ;  whether  or 
not  the  great  family  of  vines,  which  now  num- 
ber thousands,  originated  from  one  or  more 
primordial  forms,  is  not  known.  Yet  we  do 
know  that  the  varieties  are  increasing. 

The  quality  is  also  a  constant  subject  of 
change.  The  Isabella,  at  first  found  by  Isa- 
bella Gibba,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name,  a 
wild  plant  in  1817,  and  the  Catawba,  discovered 
by  Adluru  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  were 
not  in  quality  what  the  same  varieties  are  at 
the  present  time.  Manner  of  pruning,  time  of 
pruning,  mode  of  cultivation,  soil,  climate, 
and  character  of  dressing,  all  possess  a  wonder- 
ful influence  over  the  fruit.  The  varieties  may- 
be increased,  almost  indefinitely,  by  a  systemat- 
ic cultivation  of  seedlings  and  hybridization. 

Every  country  will  produce  its  oicn  variety  of 
any  particular  product;  while  the  species  is 
never  changed  by  emigration,  the  quality  is. 

From  the  wonderful  improvement  wrought 
upon  the  vine  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  the 
facility  with  which  it  yields  to  his  skill,  it  has 
been  denominated  the  "Human  Vine."  Its 
facile  stem  may  to  any  form  be  trained,  and  its 
pendant  clusters  of  every  size  and  hue  excite 
the  admiration  of  stoics.  The  Parrhasian  deity, 
fed  in  infancy  on  ambrosia  and  wine  brought 
by  pigeons  from  streams  of  ocean,  and  nectar 
drawn  by  eagles'  beak  from  the  rock,  was  the 
father  of  our  Bacchus,  the  first  discoverer  and 
cultivator  of  the  vine,  and  of  the  mode  of  ex- 
tracting its  precious  liquors. 

The  wine  groves  of  Icarius,  under  his  cul- 
ture, made  Atica  famous,  and  the  inspirations 
excited  by  their  juices  of  his  extraction  made 
Icarius  immortal  in  history.  The  sultry  deli- 
cacy of  the  voices  of  her  timid  maidens  keeping 
time  with  the  swinging  thyrsi  gives  to  the  vine 
a  delicious  antiquity,  and  festoons  its  early 
memories  with  poetry,  love  and  grace.  Vine 
bowers  gave  to  the  Idean  vale  mellow,  voluptu- 
ous pleasures,  and  softened  to  enchantment  the 
rays  of  light  as  they  streaked  among  its   fruits. 

"  Glory,  the  grape,  love,  gold — in  these  are  Bung 
The  hopes  of  all  men,  and  o:  every  nation.  " 

No  particular  system  of  cultivation  is  abso- 
lutely the  best  for  every  locality  and  condition. 
The  soil,  nature  and  variety  of  grape,  climate 
and  age  of  plant  must  all  be  considered.  All 
methods  are  successful  in  a  degree.  But  the 
greater  the  care  and  skill,  the  more  complete 
the  success. 

Next  to  the  horse  the  vine  is  man's  most 
attractive  and  obedient  servant,  and  a*  readily 
responds  to  his  mastership.  It  produces  the 
mistress  of  fruits.  There  is  enjoyment  and 
nourishment  in  the  eating  and  the  enjoyment 
is  prolonged  in  the  consumption  of  its  wines. 
Its  culture  in  California  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
Who  can  point  to  a  single  variety  of  indigenous 
grape  of  any  considerable  extent  of  cidtivation? 
Is  it  ascertained  what  variety  is  best,  and  best 
suited  for  different  localities  ?  All  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  this  or  that  of  the  exotics  is  supe- 
rior to  some  other.  But  not  until  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  seedling  has  become  general  and 
choice  selections  made  from  these  can  it  be  said 
that  this  or  that  is  best. 

The  only  indigenous  vine  in  El  Dorado  coun- 
ty of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  is  known  as 
Broad's  XXX,  a  seedling  culled  from  2,500 — its 
fruit  resembles  and  is  about  the  size  of  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  possesses  a  virgin  taste, 
marked  for  its  luscious  fruity  piquancy,  but  un- 
mixed with  any  known  bouquet;  the  vine,  in 
consistency,  is  between  the  compact  Catawba 
and  porus  sweet  water,  the  pips  small  and  few. 

The  vine  is  susceptible  of  wonderful  improve- 
ment by  crosses.  By  hybridizing  the  different 
varieties  of  acknowledged  excellence  a  perfect 
cross  may  be  produced.    They  unite  with  mu- 


tual and  happy  effect,  yielding  a  quality  of 
bouquet  and  aroma  unlike  either,  but  peculiar  to 
both.  The  real  extent  and  worth  of  our  soils 
we  shall  never  know  until  hybridizing  and  the 
rearing  of  seedlings  is  made  the  study  and  has 
secured  a  modicum  of  employment. 

I  believe  California  will  yet  produce  a  richer, 
more  palatable,  more  marketable  and  sanitary 
wine  than  Europe,  and  for  the  table  our  pres- 
ent varieties  of  grapes  excel. 

How  to  Put  Up  Honey. 

Last  season  I  put  up  about  1,000  pounds  of 
honey  in  glass  jars,  and  in  two  seasons  previ- 
ous, I  put  up  almost  the  same  quantity.  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it,  and  had  a 
great  demand  for  it  after  it  was  all  gone,  and 
could  have  sold  three  times  the  quantity,  if  I 
had  it. 

I  now  propose  to  tell  your  numerous  readers 
how  I  did  it.  I  purchased  my  jars  by  the 
gross,  in  New  York,  getting  the  kind  most 
suitable  for  that  purpose,  which,  according  to 
my  idea,  was  the  Dexter.  The  quart  jars  were 
used,  which  hold  a  trifle  over  three  pounds 
when  filled. 

A  piece  of  nice  white  comb,  or  two  pieces  as 
large  as  can  be  conveniently  introduced,  is  put 
in  the  jar,  which  is  then  filled  with  nice  liquid 
honey.  Buckwheat  honey  should  not  be  put  up 
in  this  way,  as  it  candies  soon  and  is  not  as 
salable. 

A  piece  of  comb  shows  what  it  is  and  helps 
very  much  in  making  sales.  "It  is  so  nice  to 
have  a  piece  of  comb,"  they  will  say.  Some 
of  mine  (the  first  that  was  put  up)  had  no 
comb  in  them,  and  when  customers  ordered  the 
second  time,  they  said  send  as  many  as  possi- 
ble with  comb  in  them.  Now  for  selling  it !  I 
did  not  send  it  to  a  commission  (merchant,  but 
found  my  customers  and  traded  with  them 
direct. 

Save   the   Commissions. 

They  said  they  could  sell  it  much  better  to 
buy  directly  of  the  producer,  besides  saving  the 
commission. 

I  was  in  New  Hampshire  then,  100  miles 
from  Boston,  and  learned  of  reliable  dealers  iu 
most  of  the  large  places  between  me  and  Bos- 
ton. Samples  of  my  honey  were  sent  to  sev- 
eral of  these  places,  from  which,  in  some  cases, 
I  realized  more  than  I  afterwards  sold  it  for  at 
wholesale.  Where  I  had  an  acquaintance,  he 
would  willingly  show  the  sample  to  the  grocery- 
men,  and  in  no  place  where  I  Bent  a  sample  did 
I  fail  in  getting  an  order. 

I  made  boxes  large  enough  to  hold  one  dozen 
jars,  packed  in  sawdust,  and  sent  by  express, 
never  having  one  broken  or  lost. 

They  were  delivered  to  purchasers'  express 
office  at  $13  per  dozen,  C.  O.  D.,  and  some 
offering  higher  price  for  first  choice.  I  realiz- 
ing fully  twenty-five  cents  a  pound,  net,  and 
sent  it  off  as  fast  as  I  could  put  it  up.  They 
retailed  it  for  $1.15  to  $1.25  per  jar,  making  a 
good  profit,  and  desiring  to  trade  with  me  in 
the  future. 

That  is  how  I  did  it,  and  others  may  do  the 
same.     A  nice  label  was  pasted  on  each  jar. 

The  honey,  after  being  removed  from  the 
combs,  should]  be  warmed  before  putting  it  in 
the  jars,  as  it  will  prevent  it  from  candying  so 
soon. — Cor.  Bee-Keepers'  Journal. 

Railroad  Timber. 

The  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel  learns  from  Mr.  C. 
W.  Davis,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
railroad  car-building,  that  white|fir  is  a  first-class 
material  for  building  truck,  platform  and  pas- 
senger cars.  It  is  superior  in  point  of  strength, 
elasticity,  hardness  and  durability;  when  thor- 
oughly seasoned,  as  is  well  known  by  wagon- 
makers,  who  use  this  timber  for  wagon 
beds,  a  nail  or  spike  can  hardly  be  driven 
into  it.  Mr.  Davis  for  over  two  years  was  the 
car-builder  for  the  Market  Street  Bailroad, 
San  Francisco,  and  during  that  time  built  all 
the  cars  of  the  road,  up  to  its  transfer  with  the 
Southern  Pacific;  he  also  had  charge  of  their 
works,  and  built  the  turn-table,  and  the  depot 
at  Menlo  Park,  etc.,  and  during  that  time  had 
occasion  to  use  large  quantities  of  Eastern 
ash,  oak,  hickory,  and  other  hard  woods,  and 
his  opinion  is  that  fir  is  superior  for  the  various 
wood-purposes  in  railroad  and  car-building, 
where  the  best  of  durable,  hard,  tough  wood 
is  necessary. 

A  car  bolster  is  generally  8  or  10x12  inches 
square,  by  9  feet  long,  and  the  sills  are  4x8 
and  4x10,  and  40x60  feet  long,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  car,  and  it  is  required  that  the 
timber  be  of  the  best  material.  The  Eastern 
wood,  on  account  of  long  passage,  steaming  iu 
a  ship's  hold,  has  no  life — it  dry-rots,  or  be- 
comes more  or  less  brittle,  consequently  a  bet- 
ter wood  is  needed,  which  the  fir  of  Santa  Cruz 
supplies.  Bailroad  and  car  builders  may  do  well 
to  make  a  note  of  this. 


The  Occupants  or  Space. — The  number  of 
stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  the  entire  cir- 
cuit of  the  heavens,  has  been  usually  estimated 
at  about  6,000;  an  ordinary  opera  glass  will  ex- 
hibit something  like  ten  times  that  number;  a 
comparatively  small  telescope  easily  shows  200,- 
000;  while  there  are  telescopes  in  existence 
with  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  not 
less  than  25,000,000  stars  are  visible.  And  yet 
when  all  of  these  are  seen  and  numbered,  tbs 
eye  will  have  visited  but  a  mere  speck  in  the  il- 
limitable bounds  of  space. 
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Rules  for  Management  of  Cows. 

Never  buy  a  cow  of  a  dairyman,  for  if  he  is 
a  good  manager  he  will  sell  only  his  poor 
animals. 

To  determine  which  cows  are  the  best  for 
keeping,  try  their  milk  separately,  and  weigh 
their  butter — for  sometimes  a  cow  may  give 
much  milk  and  little  butter,  and  vice  versa. 

Cows  should  run  dry  six  weeks  before  calv- 
ing— if  milked  closely  before  calving  the  calves 
will  be  poorer. 

A  cow  newly  come  in  should  not  drink  cold 
water  in  cold  weather,  but  moderately  warm 
slop.  Calves  intended  for  raising  should  be 
taken  from  the  cow  within  a  few  days,  and  they 
will  be  less  liable  to  suck  when  old.  Feed  them 
first  with  new  milk  for  a  time  then  skim  milk, 
taking  care  that  all  the  changes  are  gradual,  by 
adding  only  a  portion  first;  add  gradually  a 
little  meal. 

Calves  well  fed  and  taken  care  of,  with  a 
quart  or  two  of  meal  daily  in  winter,  will  be 
double  the  size  at  two  years  they  would  have 
attained  by  common  treatment.  Heifers  thus 
treated  may  come  in  at  two  years  old,  and  will 
be  better  than  neglected  animals  at  three,  and 
one  year  of  feeding  saved. 

Hearty  eaters  are  desirable  for  cows,  and 
they  may  usually  be  selected  while  calves.  A 
dainty  calf  will  make  a  dainty  cow. 

Heifers  should  become  accustomed  to  be  free- 
ly handled  before  calving,  and  their  teats 
should  be  drawn.  They  will  not  then  be  diffi- 
cult to  milk.  Begin  gradually  and  never  startle 
them. 

In  milking  cows,  divide  the  time  as  nearly 
as  practicable  between  morning  and  evening, 
especially  at  time  of  early  grass,  that  the  udder 
may  not  suffer. 

Persons  who  milk  should  keep  their  nails  cut 
short — animals  are  sometimes  hurt  with  sharp 
nails,  and  are  unjustly  charged  with  restless- 
ness. 

Old  cows  should  be  fatted  at  fifteen  years. 
The  dairyman,  therefore,  who  has  fifteen  cows, 
should  raise  a  heifer  calf  every  year  to  supply 
the  vacancy;  if  the  herd  is  thirty  cows  he 
should  raise  two  calves  and  so  forth. 

Heifers  dried  up  too  early  after  calving,  will 
always  run  dry  about  the  same  time  in  after 
years — therefore  be  careful  to  milk  closely  the 
first  year,  until  about  six  weeks  before  calving. 

Spring  cows  should  come  in  while  they  are 
yet  fed  on  hay,  and  before  they  are  turned  to 
grass,  which  will  be  more  likely  to  prevent 
caked  bag  and  milk  fever. — Annual  Register. 

Worn-out  Soil. 

Our  American  farmers  talk  a  great  deal  about 
worn-out  soils,  just  as  though  land  would  not 
remain  fertile  forever  if  as  much  plant-food 
was  returned  to  it  as  taken  out.  In  the  agri- 
cultural districts  of  Europe  a  farmer  is  expected 
to  constantly  increase  the  fertility  of  his  land 
instead  of  wearing  it  out. 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  England,  made  experiments 
with  soil  owned  in  one  family  a  thousand 
years.  He  sowed  a  piece  continuously  to 
wheat  for  twenty-seven  years,  with  an  average 
crop  of  fifteen  and  five-eighths  bushels  per  acre. 
A  piece  in  barley  nineteen  years,  gave  twenty 
bushels  per  acre;  and  a  piece  in  grass,  fourteen 
years,  gave  2,600  pounds  a  year.  This  soil, 
consequently,  represented  the  condition  of  the 
soil,  with  the  ordinary  cultivation  and  rotation 
as  practiced;  but  similar  land  of  the  same  farm, 
to  which  fourteen  tons  of  manure  had  been  ap- 
plied, produced  thirty-six  bushels  of  wheat  and 
thirty-six  bushels  of  barley;  and  with  two  hun- 
dreds pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  three 
hundred  of  phosphate,  it  produced  forty-eight 
bushels  of  barley.  This,  again,  shows  the  value 
of  manure  in  Eugland  and  the  increased  fer 
tility  of  its  soil  through  the  application  of  ma- 
nure; and  any  farmer,  knowiug  the  cost  of  ma- 
nure in  his  locality,  may  easily  estimate  whether 
it  will  pay  him  to  use  it  or  not,  bearing  in  mind 
always  that  it  is  much  cheaper  and  easier  to 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  than  to  bring 
it  back  when  once  it  is  impoverished. 

Fertility  of  Water. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  speech 
of  tho  Hon.  Kobert  B.  Roosvelt  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  May  13th,  1872,  comparing 
tlsh  culture  with  agriculture: 

The  relative  fertility  of  the  water  and  the 
land  is  altogetherin  favor  of  the  water.  An  acre 
of  land  will  produce  corn  enough  to  support  a 
human  being,  but  an  acre  of  water  will  support 
several  persons,  and  could  readily  be  made, 
with  proper  aid,  to  sustain  the  lives  of  many 
more.  The  former  requires  manuring,  work- 
ing, planting  and  harvesting;  the  latter  merely 
requires  harvesting;  and  that,  where  the  fish 
are  sufficiently  abundant,  is  hardly  labor  at  all. 

While  the  yield  from  the  land  is  reasonably 
large,  the  profit  is  exceeedingly  small.  The 
field  must  be  plowed,  and  harrowed  and  fertil- 
ized; the  corn  must  be  planted;  it  must  be 
plowed  again;  and  still  again,  must  be  hoed; 
and  at  last  the  ears  must  be  stripped,  husked 
and  ground.  What  is  the  net  result  of  this 
compared  with  the  natural  increase  of  fish 
growth  in  abundance,  almost  without  effort, 
finding  their  own  food,  and  finally  taken  in 
some  net  which  does  its  fishing  while  its  owner 
is  bleeping  ? 


Important  Experiment  in  Chicken 
Raising. 

The  following  results  of  careful  experiment 
in  the  raising  of  chickens,  and  the  preliminary 
arrangements  thereto,  will  be  interesting  to  all 
who  would  raise  fowls  for  market,  expecting  to 
make  the  business  profitable : 

An  experiment  with  thirty  hens  and  one 
rooster  was  tried  for  sixty  days,  as  also  a 
rooster  with  six  hens  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
to  see  what  would  be  the  effect  as  a  matter  of 
fact  in  the  two  processes  of  breeding  fowls,  and 
to  ascertain  the  effect  upon  the  embryo  in  the 
egg,  after  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  in  the  two 
lots  of  fowls,  which  of  course  were  not  allowed 
to  communicate  with  each  other,  nor  with  any 
other  fowls. 

The  result  ascertained  was  this,  that  at  the 
expiration  of  sixty  days  the  embryo  in  the  eggs 
of  the  six  hens  was  found  to  be  double  the 
size  of  those  of  the  thirty  hens,  and  that  but 
few  of  the  eggs  hatched  in  setting  of  the 
hens  among  the  thirty  fowls,  while  nearly  every 
one  of  the  eggs  were  hatched  from  those  ob- 
tained from  the  six  hens;  and  the  vigor  or 
strength  of  the  chickens  of  those  of  the  six 
hens  at  the  time  of  their  hatching  was  fully 
equal  to  those  from  the  hatchings  of  the  thirty 
hens  a  week  old. 

It  will  be  necessary  only  to  state  that  neither 
of  these  lots  of  fowls  were  confined,  but  had  a 
large  range,  and  were  the  result  of  the  breed- 
ing of  fowls  that  had  been  kept  in  the  same 
manner  for  a  series  of  generations;  neither  had 
they  been  degenerated  by  breeding  in  and  in, 
but  with  reference  to  the  production  of  health- 
ful and  vigorous  broods  of  chickens. — Cor. 
Pomeroy's  Democrat. 

The  morale  from  the  foregoing  would  seem  to 
be  this,  that  though  roosters  are  often  forced  into 
Mormonous  positions,  the  thing  may  be  over- 
done as  affecting  the  health  and  strength  of  the 
offspring. 

Small  Farm  Maxims. 

1.  Small  farms  are  cheaper  and  easier  to 
manage  than  large  ones,  and  pay  better  for  the 
capital  invested.  Therefore,  small  farms  are 
best. 

2.  If  you  want  to  make  your  farm  pay,  you 
must  give  it  your  daily  personal  attention. 
But  if  your  farm  is  too  large  you  cannot  do  this; 
hence,  as  I  said  above,  small  farms  are  the 
best. 

3.  If  you  don't  want  your  farm  to  run 
away,  you  must  stop  the  little  leaks.  We 
may  expect  fewer  leaks  on  a  small  place  than 
on  a  big  one,  hence  again,  small  farms  are 
best. 

4.  Feed  your  land  well,  and  it  will  feed  you. 
It  takes  less  to  feed  a  few  acres  than  a  great 
many.     So  you  see  small  farms  are  best. 

5.  If  you  would  live  long  and  enjoy  life, 
work  a  little,  then  rest  a  little.  But  if  you  have 
a  large  farm  you  must  labor  all  the  time.  Here 
again,  Bmall  farms  are  best. 

6.  To  raise  big  corn,  you  must  keep  small 
grass.  To  make  small  grass  you  must  cut 
often.     So  in  this,  we  find  small  farms  the  best. 

7.  If  you  have  a  good  fence  you  need  fear  no 
loss  by  stock.  But  fences  are  costly.  Thus 
once  more  we  find  small  farms  are  best. 

8.  If  you  want  good  roads,  and  plenty  of 
schools,  churches,  and  mills  you  must  have  a 
dense  population.  If  farms  are  large  this  is 
impossible.  Therefore,  I  declare  small  farms 
to  be  best. 

9.  Farms  should  increase  in  value  year  by 
year.  It  costs  less  to  improve  a  few  acres  than 
a  great  many.  Here,  as  before,  small  farms 
are  best. — B.  W.  J.,  in  Rural  Carolinian, 

Working  up  Beeswax. — The  old-time  prac- 
tice of  the  wholesale  destruction  of  a  colony  of 
bees  when  the  honey  was  to  be  taken,  has  been 
considerably  reformed  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  poor  economy  to  kill  the  goose  which  lays 
the  golden  egg;  and  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  honey  comb  has  been  stopped,  as  it  has  been 
discovered  that  it  is  largely  economical  to  sup- 
ply the  old  comb  to  other  hives  to  help  young 
colonies  to  set  up  in  their  housekeeping.  Still 
there  will  be  comb  to  be  made  into  wax,  and  it 
is  well  to  know  how  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

A  pound  of  common  beeswax  in  the  lump  is 
worth,  say  thirty  five  cents,  and  a  pound  of 
bleached  wax  is  worth,  in  the  lump,  twice  as 
much.  When  maple  sugar  first  appears  in  the 
early  spring,  you  will  see  it  sold  in  neat  little 
cakes  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  cents  to  a  dol- 
lar per  pound,  when  the  price  in  the  lump  is 
twenty-five  cents.  So  with  beeswax;  take  a 
parcel  of  salt-cellars,  and  cast  little  cakes  of 
wax,  sixty  to  tho  pound,  and  sell  these  at  five 
cents  apiece. 

Before  casting  the  cakes  of  wax,  prepare  a 
lot  of  silk  ribbon  loops,  which  will  serve  to 
hang  the  cake  of  wax  by,  and  as  the  wax  is 
poured  into  the  moulds,  lay  the  ends  of  the 
loop  in  the  edge  of  the  mould  so  it  will  stick 
well  in  the  wax,  and  you  have  neat  and  saleable 
little  articles  which  will  fetch  very  much  more 
than  the  same  material  in  the  lump. — Rural 
New  Yorker. 


A  disease  among  silkworms,  known  as  peb- 
rine,  is  now  being  rapidly  and  successfully  ex- 
terminated by  destroying  the  eggs  from  all  the 
moths  that  are  affected. 


Tide  Power. 

F.  G.  Bramwell,  C.  E.,  at  the  late  meeting 
of  the  British  Science  Association,  remarked  at 
considerable  length  upon  the  necessity  which 
would  soon  be  felt  for  devising  some  substitute 
for  coal,  as  a  source  of  motive  power;  and  after 
pointing  out  various  possible  substitutes  there- 
for, seemed  to  infer  that  the  most  practical  one 
which  presented  itself  at  this  time  was  tide 
power.     On  this  subject  he  said: 

I  would  suggest  that,  in  those  cases  where 
there  are  large  manufacturing  districts  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  sea,  and  where  there  is  a  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tide,  coupled,  in  the  outset  at 
all  events,  with  natural  indentations  of  the 
coast  which  might  be  comparatively  readily 
dammed  up  for  the  storage  ol  the  water,  there 
such  storage  should  be  made,  that  the  water 
should  set  to  work  turbines,  which  will  work 
with  very  nearly  the  same  percentage  of  the 
total  power  given  out  by  the  water,  whether 
they  aie  immersed,  or  whether  they  are  not — 
that  these  turbines  should  be  employed  in 
pumping  water  at  a  high  pressure  into  accumu- 
lators, and  that  pipes  should  be  laid  on  from 
those  accumulators  to  the  neighboring  manu- 
facturing town,  and  should  there  deliver  their 
power  to  the  consumers  requiring  it,  to  be  used 
by  them  in  wator-pressure  engines. 

Suppose  a  beginning  were  made  with  the  city 
of  Bristol,  which  is  very  favorable  for  the  ap- 
plication of  this  suggestion.  Here  the  rise  and 
lall  of  the  tide  might  be  taken  at  24  ft.  Half  a 
square  mile  of  water  enclosed  would,  after  the 
most  lavish  deductions  for  loss,  yield  in  Bristol 
at  least  5,000-horse  power,  probably  sufficient 
to  replace  the  whole  of  the  power  of  the  sta- 
tionary engines  now  at  work  in  Bristol.  This 
subject  appears  to  me,  looking  at  the  opportu- 
nity which  good  turbines  give  of  utilizing  the 
power  residing  in  water  under  constantly  vary- 
ing conditions  of  head— looking  at  the  fact  that 
this  power  may  be  transferred  to  an  extremely 
small  quantity  of  water  under  high  pressure, 
and  that,  therefore,  such  water  may  be  trans- 
mitted for  n-any  miles  through  pipes  at  low  ve- 
locities, even  although  those  pipes  be  of  no  great 
size.  Looking  at  these  facts,  I  say,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  there  is  here  open  to  the 
talent  of  the  mechanical  engineer  a  new  field 
of  enterprise,  and  one  which,  if  successful, 
would  tend  to  economize  the  fuel  we  so  much 
value,  and  to  leave  more  of  it  for  consumption 
in  metallurgical  operations,  and  in  other  opera- 
tions requiring  heat. 

We  may  mention  in  this  connection  that  the 
ideas  above  suggested,  or  something  similar, 
are  about  to  be  tried  at  the  mouth  of  Quinepiac 
river,  a  stream  which  empties  into  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  harbor.  Great  expectations  are  en- 
tertained of  the  economy  and  success  of  the 
experiment,  which  is  to  be  undertaken  on  a 
plan  different  from  anything  heretofore  em- 
ployed in  utilizing  the  power  of  tide  water. 

A  Steam  Paving  Tool. — A  novel  apparatus 
of  this  kind  has  lately  been  tried  in  Paris, 
namely,  a  Steam  Rammer.  As  used  from  time 
immemorial  the  rammer  is  a  heavy  iron-shod 
implement  which  the  workman  raises  about  a 
foot  from  the  ground  and  allows  to  drop,  as 
rapidly  as  he  may,  successively  upon  the  boul- 
ders ox  blocks  to  be  set.  The  object  of  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  Lignier  is  to  save  the  laborer 
the  severe  physical  exertion  of  raising  the 
heavy  tool;  an  exertion  producing  in  time  an 
injurious  effect  upon  the  lungs.  In  the  appa- 
ratus of  M.  Lignier  the  heavy  weight  is  lifted 
by  a  small  Lenoir  gas  engine.  To  the  fly-wheel 
of  tho  engine  is  connected  the  rammer  of  steel, 
smaller  but  heavier  than  the  ordinary  instru- 
ment. The  movement  of  the  machine  is  con- 
trolled by  the  operator;  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
operation,  according  to  the  inventor,  more  than 
counterbalances  the  greater  cost. 

Effect  of  Change  of  Barometric  Pressure 
on  Human  Beings. — Mr.  Paul  Best  has  shown 
in  Les  Mondes  that  in  the  destruction  of  life  by 
diminishing  the  barometric  pressure,  the  direct 
cause  is  the  deficiency  of  oxygen,  and  that  an 
animal  that  will  die  with  the  pressure  reduced 
to  18  cm.  will  endure  a  reduction  to  6  cm.  before 
life  is  extinct,  if  oxygen  is  added.  And  the 
converse  is  also  true  that  tho  evil  of  too  great 
pressure  comes  mainly  from  the  too  large 
amount  in  that  case  of  oxygen,  dilution  with 
nitrogen  prolonging  life.  He  remarks  that 
workmen  employed  at  great  elevations  would 
accordingly  find  benefit  in  an  arrangement  for 
supplying  more  oxygen;  and  those  occupied  in 
diving  for  pearls,  etc.,  by  a  contrivance  for 
supplying  nitrogen. 

Soldering  Iron  to  Brass. — The  receipt  for 
an  alloy  has  been  lately  published  which  was 
claimed  to  have  the  same  expansion  as  iron  or 
steel — the  formula  being :  3  parts  tin,  7 %  zinc 
and  39%  copper.  The  Mechanic  and  Builder 
thinks  this  may  make  a  good  solder  for  brass 
and  iron,  but  that  the  claim  of  its  expansion  by 
heat  being  equal  to  that  of  iron  or  steel,  is  er- 
roneous. As  it  is  nothing  but  a  brass  contain- 
ing some  tin,  like  bronze,  its  expansion  must 
be  like  that  of  all  brass  and  bronze  compounds, 
viz:  about  two-thirds  more  than  that  of  iron;  so 
that  it  expands  almost  double  that  of  the  latter 
by  tho  same  rise  of  temperature. 


Binary  Stars— Supposed  Interesting 
Discovery. 

The  motions  of  the  fixed  stars  hitherto  ob- 
served are  supposed  to  be  elliptic,  but  Mr. 
Wilson,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society  of  London,  read  a  paper 
wherein  he  stated  that  a  careful  examination  of 
all  the  observations  made  upon  the  double  star. 
Castor,  haye  led  to  the  remarkable  conclusion 
that  Castor  and  its  "double"  are  moving  in  hy- 
perbolas, that  consequently  their  mutual  re- 
lation are  but  temporary,  and  that  each  will  at 
some  time  in  the  future  move  independently  of 
the  other. 

Their  relations  to  each  other  are  similar  to 
that  of  a  certain  class  of  comets  which  are 
sometimes  brought  within  the  temporary  in- 
fluence of  our  sun,  but  which  after  passing 
their  perhelion,  in  our  system,  move  off  into 
space  with  a  curve  which  will  never  admit  of 
another  return  to  our  own  system. 

This  supposition,  if  confirmed,  will  lead  to 
a  more  close  examination  of  the  movements  of 
other  binary  systems  of  stars;  for  it  can  hard- 
ly be  considered  that  Castor  can  be  the  only  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule. 

This  alleged  discovery  suggests  some  most 
interesting  and  startling  problems,  and  opens 
up  to  our  contemplations  an  infinitely  varied 
and  complicated  system  of  movements  in  space, 
by  which  suns  as  well  as  comets,  even  if  they  do 
not  come  into  actual  contact,  may  at  least  meet 
with  perturbations,  which  must  change  not 
only  their  own  orbits,  but  the  orbits  of  their 
dependent  planets  as  well. 

it  may  also  become  a  pertinent  enquiry 
whether  some  of  the  double  stars,  whose  ap- 
parent distance  apart  has  seemed  too  great  to 
justify  the  hypothesis  of  a  physical  connection 
may  not  afford  still  other  difficulties  of  mo- 
tion, not  yet  met  with  in  our  study  of  the 
stellar  universe. 


An  Artificial  Mirage. — At  the  late  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  of  Science,  Professor 
Everett  reada  paper  on  "Mirage,"  in  the  course 
of  which  he  described  an  interesting  experiment 
devised  by  Prof.  Maxwell,  in  which  the  beauti- 
ful effects  of  mirage  were  obtained  by  means  of 
three  liquids  in  a  cubical  vessel  with  plate  glass 
sides  six  inches  square,  the  lowest  liquid  being 
a  saturated  solution  of  alum,  the  highest  pure 
water,  and  between  them  a  thickness  of  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  Scotch  whisky,  contain- 
ing enough  sugar  to  make  its  specific  gravity 
intermediate  between  those  of  the  other  two 
liquids.  It  is  much  more  refractive  than  eithor 
of  them.  Triple  images  were  obtained,  with 
great  distinctness,  of  all  the  objects  in  an  ex- 
tensive landscape,  the  middle  image  being  in- 
verted, and  either  elevated  or  depressed,  ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  the  eye.  The  range 
of  triple  vision  extended  to  objects  as  far  as 
10  degs.  from  the  horizontal  direction,  either 
above  or  below,  and  all  three  images  were  suf- 
ficiently distinct  to  show  whether  white  blinds 
were  up,  down,  or  half-way  down,  in  a  row  of 
houses  at  the  distance  of  700  yards. 

The  Leaf  a  Vicarious  Organ.— Some  inter- 
esting experiments  have  lately  been  conducted 
by  M.  Caliiet,  to  determine  the  precise  action 
of  plant-leaves  in  the  absorption  of  water  in 
the  liquid  form.  They  have  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  leaves  do  not  absorb  water 
while  the  roots  are  fully  supplied  with  mois- 
ture. But  when  the  ground  is  too  dry  for  the 
roots  to  obtain  it,  if  water  be  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  leaves,  they  will  absorb  it  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  plant.  The  experimenter 
thus  educes  the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  leaf 
is  a  vicarious  and  not  a  natural  function. — Pop. 
Science  Monthly 

Sunlight  in  Ocean  Depths. — An  ingenious 
plan  was  devised  by  Professor  Agassiz,  on 
his  late  expedition,  for  determining  how 
far  the  ocean  depths  were  permeable  to 
sunlight.  A  plate  prepared  for  photographic 
purposes  was  inclosed  in  a  case  so  con- 
trived as  to  be  covered  by  a  revolving  lid  in  the 
space  of  forty  minutes.  The  apparatus  was 
sunk  to  the  required  depth,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  stated,  drawn  up  and  devel- 
oped in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  said  that  evi- 
dence has  thus  been  obtained  of  the  operation 
of  the  actinic  rays  at  much  greater  depths 
than  hitherto  supposed  possible. 

Wintergheen  Oil  in  Java.  —  Wintergreen 
oil  has  been  found  in  two  species  of  plants  on 
the  Island  of  Java,  the  gaultlieria  punctata  and 
gaultlieria  cucocarpa,  which  grow  luxuriantly 
near  the  tops  of  volcanos.  Quinic  acid  is  also 
found  in  both  of  them.  This  is  another  in- 
stance of  the  occurrence  of  plants  in  tho  East 
corresponding  to  species  found  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  North  America.  The  wintergreen 
so  common  with  us  is  a  great  curiosity  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  the  oil  made  from  it 
is  highly  prized  as  a  scientific  specimen  as  well 
as  for  its  agreeable  odor. 

Steel  vs.  Iron  in  Cold  Weather. — At  the 
recent  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  of  Canada,  in  respect  to  the  rails  being 
exposed  to  severe  cold  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  the  President  said  that  from  3,500  to 
4,000  rails  on  that  line  break  every  winter!  But 
he  found  comfort  in  the  fact  that,  in  about  110 
miles  of  steel  track,  only  eight  or  ten  rails  have 
broken.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
Bessemer  rails  are  suitable  for  cold  climates. 
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The  California  State  Fair. 

Held  at  Sacramento  Sept.  19th  to  28th,  1872. 
Exhibition   of    Stock. 

Stock  Display  Extraordinary. 
The  display  of  stock  at  the  Fair  is  the  larg- 
est and  finest  exhibition  ever  before  brought 
together  on  this  coast,  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
Angora  goats  and  swine.     Of  the 

Angora  Goats  and  Sheep 
The  following  are  the  exhibitors  and  the  num- 
bers exhibited: 

Messrs.  Landrum  &  Kodgers,  of  Watsonville, 
Cal.,  exhibited  twenty-one  pure  breeds,  and 
ten  grades,  15-16  and  31-32  pure  of  the  Angora 
goat;  and  nineteen  pure  bred  Cotswolds  sheep, 
and  ten  graded  Cotswolds  half  breeds,  and 
two  pure  breed  Southdowns.  Have  in  addi- 
tion at  their  mountain  ranch,  Monterey  Co., 
about  1,000  full  bloods  and  grades,  and  at  their 
home  ranch  near  Watsonville,  110  pure  breed 
Angora  goats,  eighty-five  of  which  are  just  im- 
ported from  the  farm  of  Bichard  Peters,  of 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Thomas  and  Shirland. 
Auburn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal.,  has  eleven  head  of 
pure  blood  Angora  goats,  seven  bucks  and 
four  does  on  exhibition.  On  their  home  ranch 
at  Auburn,  Cal.,  they  have  eighty-one  thorough- 
bred and  about  1,200  grades.  The  eighty-one 
thoroughbreds  above  mentioned  are  of  the 
original  importation  of  A.  Eutychides,  Esq.,  a 
native  of  Angora,  in  Asia  Minor. 

Thomas  Butterfield  and  Son 
Of  Hollister,  Monterey  Co.,  Cal.,  have  on  ex- 
hibition twenty-five  pure  breeds  of  the  Angora 
goats,  and  eleven  full  bloods,  31-32  pure,  and 
four  grades.  In  addition  they  have  on  their 
home  ranch  and  in  other  places,  120  pure  and 
about  1,800  grades  and  full  bloods,  mostly 
three-fourths  and  above,  also  some  1,800  sheep 
of  the  Cotswold,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Texel 
and  Southdown  breeds  and  their  crosses. 

N.  Gilmore,  of  El  Dorado,  El  Dorado  Co., 
Cal.,  exhibits  nine  pure  breed  Angora  bucks 
and  one  full  blood  buck,  31-32  pure,  which 
have  been  ranged  during  the  past  summer  on 
the  highest  peaks  back  of  Lake  Tahoe,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  9,000  feet,  with  a  band  of 
seventy  ,pure  breeds,  and  about  1,000  gTades 
running  from  one-half  to  full  bloods. 
Sheep. 
T.  and  C.  McConnell  of  Elk  Grove,  Sacra- 
mento County,  exhibited  38  Spanish  Merinos 
descended  from  the  celebrated  Infantando  and 
Paular  flocks.  The  original  members  of  their 
flock  were  imported  from  Vermont  in  185C. 

They  have  at  home  250  head  of  thoroughbreds 
and  9,000  grades.  Have  sheared  from  the 
whole  flock  an  average  fleece  of  7%  pounds. 
The  sheep  grew  larger  here  than  in  Vermont 
for  the  climate  is  such  that  they  keep  on  grow- 
ing in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  These 
gentlemen  are  trying  to  secure  length  of  staple 
and  freedom  from  wrinkles  and  gum.  King 
William,  who  once  took  a  sweepstake  at  Sacra- 
mento, was  from  their  flock  and  sheared  30 
pounds  of  wool  of  12  months'  growth. 

Thos.  Cotter  of  Elk  Grove  shows  28  head  of 
Spanish  Merinos  from  a  flock  of  130  thorough- 
breds. He  has  imported  95  head  from  Ver- 
mont which  he  selected  from  9  of  the  best 
flocks  in  the  State.  He  looks  for  short-legged 
animals  with  wool  covering  as  much  of  the 
body  as  possible.  He  has  to  shear  some  of 
them  around  the  eyes  quite  often  to  enable 
them  to  see.  He  wants  long  wool  with  a  light 
colored  yolk.  He  don't  want  his  sheep  too 
wrinkley  but  likes  to  see  nice  folds  about  the 
neck. 

Green  Mountain  sheared  24  pounds  of  12 
months'  growth. 

Golden  Fleece  sheared,  20  pounds  of  12 
months'  growth. 

The  last  animal  was  from  the  flock  of  Bollin 
Lane,  Middleburg,  Vermont.  Mr.  Cotter  sold 
to  Mr.  Baker,  of  San  Joaquin  Valley,  all  the 
ewes  of  the  last  importation  and  his  ewe  lambs 
at  $15  each.  This  little  bill  for  sheep  footed 
up  $7,500. 

L.  J.  Orcut,  of  Cummington,  Mass.,  shows 
1-1  Spanish  Merinos  from  a  flock  of  95  in  charge 
of  J.  H.  Glide,  Sacramento.  They  are  in  the 
business  of  importing  merinos  from  Vermont. 
August  1st,  they  came  out  with  340  head.  The 
sheep  were  imported  from  the  flocks  of  Wm.  B. 
Sanford,  G.  Cutting,  John  T.  Bitch,  Dan, 
Buell  and  Bro.  and  Stickney  Dean,  from  Addi- 
son Co.,  Vt. 

Cotswolds. 
W.  T.  Wilson,  of  Oak  Grove,  shows  4  Cots- 
wolds which  are  left  from  a  flock  of  105  which 
he  has  imported  from  England.  From  England 
to  New  York  the  charges  were  £3  each,  and 
from  New  York  here  about  $13  each  by  the 
car  load.   One  of  the  bucks  shown  has  weighed 


360  pounds.  The  four  will  average  about  325 
pounds  each.  We  hope  to  have  an  illustration 
and  more  particulars  of  these  sheep  in  about  a 
month. 

Mr.  Wilson  shows  a  very  fine  pen  of  Spanish 
Merino  ewes  from  the  flock  of  his  wife  who  is 
the  widow  of  the  late  Thaddeus  McConnell,  who 
made  the  first  importations  of  Spanish  merinos 
into  the  country. 

Mr.  McConnell  bred  for  compact  bodies  and 
length  and  amount  of  staple.  He  recognized 
the  fact  that  neither  wrinkles  or  oil  make 
clothes  or  mutton. 

Graded  Sheep. 
H.  A.  Bawson  of  Bed  Bluff,  exhibited  a  flock 
of  35  grades  of  %  merinos  and  %  Cotswold 
blood.  He  claims  for  his  wool  the  least  per- 
centage of  waste  in  scouring.  He  is  breeding 
for  weight  and  length  of  fleece  and  freedom 
from  foreign  matter.  The  wool  buyers  of  Bed 
Bluff  turn  a  cold  shoulder  upon  oily  wool. 

Severance  &  Peet,  are  a  firm  established  for 
permanent  importation  and  breeding  of  Span- 
ish Merino  sheep.  They  propose  to  have  as 
good  sheep  as  money  can  buy  and  keep  steadi- 
ly on,  even  if  the  best  sheep  go  down  to  $5  per 
head.  Mr.  Severance  is  well  known  in  con- 
nection with  the  diamond  drill,  and  Mr.  Peet 
is  the  son  of  one  of  the  most  noted  sheep  breed- 
ers in  Vermont.  They  have  lately  landed  366 
head  in  California,  of  which  Mr.  T.  A.  Wilson, 
of  Stockton,  "got  away"  160  sheep  at  $11,400. 
There  are  two  bucks  on  the  way  valued  at 
$1,000  each.  There  are  24  sheep  on  exhibition 
here.  Hero  sheared  a  fleece  of  11  months' 
growth  weighing  24  l/t  Bbs.  Several  others  will 
shear  about  as  much.  Eureka  has  been  left  at 
Stockton.  The  reputation  of  these  men  and 
the  permanent  character  of  their  establishment, 
will  insure  confidence  in  their  importations. 

Smith  &  Overhiser,  Grayson,  Stanislau.-.  Co., 
show  28  head  of  Spanish  Merinos  and  2  French 
Merinos.  These  were  bred  in  California,  from 
flock  formerly  owned  by  J.  D.  Patterson.  They 
are  breeding  for  size,  bone,  constitution  and 
weight  of  fleece.  Those  which  show  the  dark- 
est color  have  been  kept  from  the  dust.  The 
alkali  cuts  the  grease  and  makes  the  wool  light- 
er and  more  profitable  for  the  buyer.  They 
have  3,000  thoroughbred  sheep,  200  of  them 
French  Merinos.  They  think  the  Spanish 
Merinos  the  best  of  all  breeds  for  large  flocks 
and  poor  pastures. 

The  French  Merino  js  preferable  on  account 
of  size  and  the  staple  has  less  oil,  is  shorter, 
more  dense,  and  not  quite  as  fine  as  the  Span- 
ish. They  have  sold  about  600  thoroughbreds 
at  prices  generally  ranging  from  $40@$100,  but 
sells  a  few  at  from  $150  to  $200. 

Challenge  is  too  good  a  sheep  to  sell  for  $500, 
for  his  fleece  of  seventeen  months'  growth  is 
estimated  at  forty  pounds. 

Silver  Mine  was  sold  to  C.  C.  Baker,  of 
Stanislaus  Co.,  but  his  fleece  is  on  exhibition 
at  the  Pavilion.  It  was  of  twelve  months 
growth  and  weighed  thirty-eight  pounds. 

B.  A.  Branton,  Dixon  Station,  Solano  Co., 
has  three  French  Merino  sheep  on  exhibition. 
He  has  thirty  thoroughbreds  and  400  grades  at 
home.  He  has  been  engaged  for  three  years  in 
breeding  on  his  own  account,  and  for  ten  years 
with  John  D.  Patterson.  His  stock  is  from 
Bingham's  importation  from  Vermont.  Mr. 
Bingham  is  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  Bingham 
&  Dim m mil.  Mr.  Branton  has  sold  this  year 
thirty-five  bucks  at  prices  ranging  from  $50  to 
$100  each.  He  is  breeding  for  size  of  carcass 
and  quality  of  wool,  and  wants  to  get  rid  of 
wrinkles.  His  sheep  weigh  160  to  180  pounds 
each,  and  the  clip  of  his  thoroughbred  flock 
will  averege  16  pounds  each. 

Mr.  L.  Harden,  Millville,  Shasta  Co.,  shows 
a  fine  Spanish  Merino,  Lord  Silvery  Fleece, 
imported  from  the  flock  of  H.  J.  Starr,  Carey, 
Ohio.  On  May  5th,  1872,  Mr.  Harden  brought 
in  seventy  head  of  sheep.  He  has  eight  or  ten 
bucks  of  this  importation  at  $75  to  $150.  His 
sheep  are  very  compact  and  short  legged. 
Lord  Silvery  Fleece  has  a  fleece  of  sixteen 
months'  growth  estimated  at  forty  pounds,  and 
is  not  for  sale  at  $1,000. 

Bobert  Beck,  of  Sacramento,  exhibited  a 
flock  of  Merino  sheep  raised  by  Mr.  William 
Chamberlain,  Bed  Hook,  Dutchess  Co.,  New 
York. 

This  flock  is  descended  from  the  full  blood 
Merino  sheep  of  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fischer,  Wir- 
chenblatt,  in  Silesia,  Prussia,  who  imported 
them  in  1811  from  Spain,  having  carefully  se- 
lected them  from  the  best  flock  there.  They 
have  been  bred  from  that  time  to  the  present  in 
the  most  scientific  manner,  until  they  have 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  Electoral 
flock. 

In  1851,  1853,  1854,  1856,  1867  and  1868,  166 
sheep  were  carefully  selected  from  the  Fisher 
flock  and  125  to  cross  the  blood  properly  from 
the  flocks  of  Mr.  F.  Wiedeback  of  Beitzsch,  Count 
A.  Fries,  Crernahora,  which  are  descendants  of 
the  superior  breed  imported  by  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  and  the  Emperor  Joseph  II., 
in  1775  and  1782.  The  qualities  most  sought 
for  are  fine  fleeces  covering  every  part  of  the 
sheep  with  an  even  quality  of  wool  and  good 
strong  constitutions.  The  rams  shear  from 
12  to  20  pounds  unwashed  wool,  and  ewes  from 
8  to  14  pounds. 

These  sheep  have  taken  the  first  premiums  in 
fine  wool  classes  at  the  State  and  National 
Fairs  every  year  since  1854.  Were  not  entered 
for  premium  here. 

The  Milkman's  Herd. 

Bobert  Ashburner  of  12  Mile  Farm,  School 
House  station,  San  Mateo  county,  exhibited  3 
thoroughbreds  and  6  grades. 

Water  Prince,  4  years  old,  roan,  weight  2,600, 
growth  8  feet  2  inches,  Vol.  X  No.  13,111,  from 


imported  Water  Prince  No.  13,112  and  import- 
ed Pocahontas  Am.  Herd  Book,  Vol.  Ill,  page 
602. 

Crown  Prince,  6  months  old,  roan,  from 
Water  Prince  and  Pocahontas.  Calf  by  Mark 
Antony,  No.  20,393  and  Buttercup  by  Water 
Prince.  Mr.  Ashburner  has  been  breeding 
Durhams  for  three  years.  He  cares  little  for 
color  but  seeks  general  symmetry  and  milking 
qualities.  He  sells  milk  to  a  dealer  in  San 
Francisco  and  has  a  herd  of  cows  that  will 
average  three  gallons  of  milk  per  day.  He  gets 
for  his  thoroughbred  calves  from  $150  to  $200 
and  for  grades  from  high  grade  cows,  $50  each. 
He  grows  a  large  amount  of  mangel  wurzels 
for  his  cows  and  gets  40  to  60  tons  per  acre. 
He  thinks  3  or  4  tons  of  beets  equal  to  a  ton  of 
hay.  He  feeds  them  in  connection  with  other 
food;  prefers  not  to  feed  too  many.  He  uses 
large  quantities  of  oil  cake  meal. 
Cattle. 

J.  H.  Chambers,  St.  John,  Colusa  Co.,  ex- 
hibited twelve  head  of  thoroughbred  Durhams 
and  two  grades.  Ho  is  breeding  for  general 
symmetry,  breadth  of  hips,  fullness  over  heart, 
large  arm,  small  legs  below  knee,  straight 
hind-legs,  square  rump  and  deep  flank.  Don't 
care  about  seeing  a  fine  tail;  this  he  finds  quite 
as  often  in  Spanish  cattle  as  in  any  other. 
The  herd  was  originally  owned  by  B.  J.  Walsh, 
of  Colusa  Co. 

Devon  Cattle. 

J.  B.  Bose,  of  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  exhibits 
a  herd  of  twelve  Devons  which  are  all  descended 
from  animals  recorded  in  Devon  Herd  Book, 
but  notice  of  new  issue  did  not  reach  Mr.  Bose 
in  time  to  get  in  his  report  of  stock.  This  was 
the  only  large  herd  of  Devons  exhibited.  In 
the  State  there  are  two  herds  at  San  Jos^,  one 
at  Bloomfield,  and  another  belonging  to  Mr. 
Williamson,  of  Sherman  Island.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  of  other  herds.  For  this  breed  is 
claimed  adaptation  to  rough  country,  and 
scanty  feed;  a  superior  quality  of  beef  and  a 
great  amount  in  proportion  to  feed  consumed; 
excellent  milking  qualities,  and  they  are  said  to 
be  the  best  of  all  working  cattle.  As  points  in- 
dicating milking  qualities,  Mr.  Bose  looks  out 
for  the  hair,  which  turns  the  opposite  way  from 
the  rest  of  the  coat  in  a  position  back  of  the 
udder.  The  wider  this  streak  of  hair  the  bet- 
ter. He  also  looks  for  dark  yellow  skin,  large 
folds  of  loose  skin  back  of  the  udder,  and  large, 
well-shaped  teats. 

He  exhibits  Bloomfield,  7  yrs.  old,  weight, 
2,180.  This  is  an  animal  of  remarkable  points, 
and  Mr.  Bose  thinks  if  he  had  been  owned  in 
a  country  where  Devons  were  known  and  ap- 
preciated, he  would  have  been  famous  for  the 
next  fifty  years. 

Frank  Quarterly,  four  years  old,  took  the 
sweepstakes  among  the  Devons. 

Phil.  Sheridan,  three  years  old,  Gen.  Sher- 
man and  Sonoma,  each  two  years  old,  and  Vic- 
tor, one  year  old,  comprise  the  male  members 
of  the  herd. 

Curly,  the  mother  of  the  herd,  is  ten  years 
old,  and  shows  excellent  milking  qualities. 

Maud,  four  years  old,  Curly  (third),  Nellie, 
one  year  old,  and  two  calves,  not  named,  com- 
prise the  herd. 

Swine— Berkshires. 

B.  S.  Thompson,  of  Napa,  shows  thirteen  of 
this  favorite  breed.  They  are  much  esteemed 
hero  for  their  strength  of  bone,  thrift  of  growth 
and  for  the  predominance  of  red  meat  in  the 
carcass,  which  is  greater  than  in  any  other  save 
the  famous  Westphalia.  In  addition  to  this,  their 
thick  coat  of  dark  hair  prevents  scurf  or  sun- 
burn. They  can  be  readily  fattened  at  any  age, 
and  keep  on  growing  till  two  or  three  years 
old.  His  original  stock  has  been  imported 
from  Adam  Bankin,  Monmouth,  Warren  Co., 
111.  Mr.  Bankin  imports  from  England  and  Can- 
ada, and  is  said  to  have  paid  $1,000  for  a  single 
animal.  The  herd  is  as  follows :  One  pair  two 
years  and  five  months  old,  from  Mr.  Bankin 's 
herd.  The  male  is  not  very  fat,  but  weighs  603 
lbs.     They  have  produced  15  pigs. 

Dexter  is  19  months  old,  in  thin  condition, 
weighs,  442. 

Napa  is  15  months  old. 

Young  Comet  is  very  fine  indeed.  He 
weighed  140  lbs.  at  four  months  old,  and  is  too 
good  a  pig  to  sell  for  $200. 

Belle  is  from  imported  parents,  19  months 
old. 

He  has  a  lot  of  pigs  at  home  that  are  fix 
months  old,  and  weigh  180  to  215  lbs.  each.  He 
generally  sells  small  pigs  at  $40  per  pair  or 
$25  each.  We  have  it  from  other  authority 
that  there  are  only  two  herds  of  thoroughbred 
Berkshires  in  the  State. 

B.  M.  Sparks,  of  Marysville,  exhibits Lorento 
Bettie  and  six  Berkshire  pigs.  The  old  pair 
were  imported  from  Bush  &  Brothers,  Win- 
chester, Ky.  He  has  imported  23.  He  gets 
$25  each  for  pigs.  Can  make  Berkshire  hogs 
weigh  350  lbs.  at  12  months  old. 

Carmon  &  Staples,  Snisun,  Solano  Co.,  show 
five  pens,  containing  19  head  of  Poland  and 
China  and  one  Berkshire.  They  imported  four 
head  last  fall  from  Wm.  Stevenson,  of  Virginia, 
Cass  Co.,  111.  This  breed  is  very  highly  es- 
teemed in  Illinois,  because  they  grow  to  greater 
size  in  less  time  on  the  same  feed  than  any 
other  breed.  There  have  only  been  two  or 
three  other  importations  of  this  breed.  At  18 
months  old  they  weigh  from  300  to  500,  accord- 
ing to  the  care  they  have  had,  and  at  two  year* 
old  it  is  nothing  uncommon  to  find  them  weigh- 
ing 700  to  800  lbs. 

James  Moore,  of  Freeport,  Sacramento  Co., 
exhibits  the  Essex  sow,  Eliza,  and  11  half-blood 
Berkshire  pigs.  He  thinks  that  this  cross 
makes  a  hardier  hog  than  either  Essex  or  Berk- 
shire.   He  gets  the  fine  bone,    easy-keeping 


qualities  and  early  maturity  of  the  Essex  and 
the  size  and  strength  of  constitution  of  the 
Berkshire.     He  sells  pigs  at  $25  each. 

Peter  Burns,  of  Sacramento,  shows  seven 
Essex  pigs,  bred  from  the  importations  of  A.D. 
Patterson,  Alameda,  and  B.  J.  Walsh,  Colusa 
Co.  He  sells  full-blooded  pigs  at  $20  per  pair, 
when  7  to  10  weeks  old.  He  claims  for  the  Es- 
sex fineness  of  bone,  excellence  of  ^meat  and 
extra  weight  in  proportion  to  feed. 
Poultry. 

Mrs.  Burns  made  almost  the  only  exhibition 
of  poultry,  consisting  of  two  coops  of  ducks  of 
the  English  Magpie  and  White  Australian  vari- 
eties, one  coop  White -Breasted  American 
Geese,  four  coops  of  chickens,  Light  Brahmas, 
Jersey  Blues,  White  Dorkings  and  Cochin 
Chinas. 

Grapes. 

O.  B.  Shaw,  of  Sonoma,  exhibits  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  genuine  Malaga  Baisiu 
Grapes,  which  grew  on  black  gravelly  loam  at 
Sonoma.  The  grape  is  very  long,  of  a  light 
green  color,  taking  a  yellowish  tinge,  sometimes 
verging  toward  brown  on  the  side  exposed  to 
the  sun.  The  skin  is  very  thin,  the  pulp  sweet 
and  not  very  fleshy.  The  bunches  are  long  and 
very  loose.  The  vine  is  a  vigorous  grower  and 
a  great  bearer,  but  liable  to  be  killed  down  by 
frost. 

St.  Croix, 
Said  to  be  an  excellent  wine  grape,  very 
showy  and  of  fine  flavor  for  a  table  grape.  The 
vine,  leaf  and  cluster  strongly  resemble  the 
Malaga,  but  cluster  is  more  compact  and  pulp 
less  fleshy. 

Chili  Rose, 
Is  an  extremely  showy  variety  and  of  a  very 
fair  quality.  The  berry  is  somewhat  darker 
than  the  Tokay,  smaller  and  nearly  round,  and 
with  a  much  more  compact  cluster.  When 
fully  ripe,  the  grapes  drop  off  easily  and  are 
much  injured  by  the  wind.  The  vine  grows 
very  thrifty  and  is  an  average  bearer.  This  va- 
riety might  be  very  profitably  grown  as  a  table 
fruit  where  well  protected  from  wind  and  frost. 

Vegetables. 

Among  the  wonders  in  this  line  was  a  pump- 
kin only  six  weeks  old  from  the  seed  and  weigh- 
ing 112  lbs.  They  are  "some  pumpkins"  on  the 
San  Joaquin  this  year.  A  lot  of  cabbages  grown 
from  seed  this  year  averaged  43  Bis.  in  weight 
and  were  said  to  be  of  very  fine  quality. 

H.  H.  Bnrwell,  of  Amador  Co.,  showed  a  lot 
of  Giant  Bocca  Onions,  averaging  6  inches 
throngh,  and  they  were  said  to  be  no  more 
than  an  average  of  a  lot  of  30  tons. 

John  Studens'  Mexican  Melons  were  long, 
solid  and  fine.  This  variety  bears  the  best  rep- 
utation of  any  in  the  Sacramento  Market. 

John  H.  Wolf,  of  Brighton,  made  a  fine  show 
of  melons,  squashes,  pumpkins,  com,  etc. 
He  raises  as  many  melons  on  two  acres  as  he 
can  handle  and  ship  from  the  middle  of  July 
till  frost  comes.  Melons  bring  in  the  Sacra- 
mento market,  from  75c  to  $1.50  per  dozen  for 
watermelons  and  50  cts.  per  dozen  for  canteleups. 
At  this  rate  he  considers  canteleups  more 
profitable.  He  can  ordinarily  get  $150  worth 
of  canteleups  per  acre  at  50  cts.  per  dozen. 
Among  potatoes  he  prefers  Early  Bose  and 
Late  Bose,  for  this  locality.  Only  early  pota- 
toes can  be  grown  to  profit  about  Sacramento, 
as  dealers  prefer  Bodega  potatoes  as  soon  as 
they  can  get  them. 

Article*    Exhibited. 

The  following  U  *  partial  list  of  articles  placed  on 
exhibition,  many  of  which  are  important  and  would  bt 
reported  more  fully  but  for  want  of  space  and  the 
liability  of  taxing  the  time  of  our  readers  with  too 
long  a  report.  Other  things  concerning  which  we  have 
gathered  notes,  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

Implements  and  Machinery. 

Mattison  k  Williamson,  Stockton— Hay  forks. 

Baker  *  Hamilton,  8.  F. — Two  Eureka  gang  plows, 
manufactured  by  the  Sweepstake  Plow  Company,  and 
one  Marysville  Chief  gang-plow. 

R.  Jones,  agent  for  Keller  &  Co.,  Sac— Two  farm 
wagons  for  general  purposes. 

Treadwell  k  Co.,  8.  F.— Display  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery. 

Baker  A  Hamilton,  S.  F.  and  Sac— An  Eagle  straw- 
cutter. 

Charles  Herriman,  Sac. — One  double  rotary  harrow. 

Baker  k  Hamilton,  Sac. — One  Iron  harrow. 

J.  C.  Bowden,  Farmington,  San  Joaquin  county— A 
Separator. 

W.  H.  Keep,  Stockton— Three  sizes  of  the  Globe 
ptuup. 

Baker  A-  Hamilton,  S.  F.  and  Sac— One  deep-tiller 
plow. 

E.  F.  Aiken,  Sac— A  one-horse  corn  cultivator. 

Waterhouse  &  Lester,  8.  F.  and  Sac. — Dole's  tenoning 
machine  and  morticing  machine. 

M.  8.  Bowdish,  S.  F.— Atwood  &  Co. 'b  horse-power, 
Little  Oiant  ( removed  to  the  Park). 

Fish  Brothers  k  Huggins,    Sac— Threshing  machine. 

W.  B.  Ready,  Sac  — Clipper  mowing  machine. 

M  S.  Bowdish,  S.  F. — Excelaior  wind-mill,  self-regu- 
lating and  adjustable,  (removed  to  Park). 

E.  L.  Brooks,  Bodega,  Sonoma  county— Model  of  a 
farm  gate. 

E.  B.  Tenney,  Rlpon,  Kansas— Excelsior  washing  ma- 
chine. 

T.  O.  Churchman,  Sac — One  sweep  horse  power. 

Baker  A  Hamilton,  S.  F.— One  tubular  harrow. 

Mattison  k  Williamson,  Stockton — One  tubular  har- 
row. 

M.  R.  Rose,  Sac— Self  regulating  wind-mill. 

B.  F.  McCoombs,  Eureka,  Humboldt  Co.— Freeman's 
washing  machine. 

M.  11.  Rose,  Sac. — Three  deep-well  force  pumps  (two 
at  the  Hall  and  one  at  the  Park) . 

Richard  Parker,  Sac— Blakesley  k  Williams'  patent 
steam  jet-pump  or  apparatus  for  raising  water  fur  irri- 
gating purposes. 

Mattison  k  Williamson,  Stockton— Three  plows. 

Treadwell  A  Co.,  3.  F.— Hoadley's  portable  steam 
engine, 

F.  II.  Stevens,  Sac— Hunter's  patent  pruning  knives. 
W.  H.  McBurney,  Sac— Hay  press. 

M.  Barthel,  Antloch— Farm  gate. 

M.  8.  Bowdish,  8.  F— One  Challenge  feed  mill. 
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Charles  E.  Johnson,  S.F.— A  portable  fence. 

E.  M.  Tyler,  Dixon,  Solano  Co, — Patent  flytrap. 

John  A.  Ball,  Grass  Valley— Elevator  or  water  lifter 
by  hand  power. 

J.  N.  Hanson,  Stockton — "  Irish  Champion"  gang- 
plow. 

0.  J. 'Backus,  S.  F. — Hyde's  combined  water  wheel 
and  sewing  machine. 

Baker  k  Hamilton,  Sac. — Pitt's  California  thresher, 
hay  rakes,  etc. 

C.  H.  Hubbard,  Sac. — Hay  press. 

J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  S.  F. — True's  potato  planter  and 
Jebbs'  patent  churn. 

J.  M.  Betts  k  Co.,  Sac— Gorham's  broadcast  seeder 
and  cultivator  combined. 

A.  McCall— A  lot  of  gang-plows. 

Thomas  Orchard,  Sac— Two  well  augers  and  one  poBt 
auger. 

K.  Jones,  agent  for  Keller  &  Co.,  Sac. — One  Excelsior 
mowing  machine. 

Baker  k  Hamilton,  S.  F.  and  Sac. — One  two-horse 
corn  cultivator. 

Machinery,  Manufactures  and  Products. 

Treadwell  &  Co.,  S.  F.— Spark  arrester  for  threshing 
engines. 

John  Quigley,  Alvarado — Collection  of  various  kinds 
of  salt  for  dairy  purposes. 

W.  H.  Keep,  Stockton — Three  portable  forges  and 
blowers. 

E.  B.Tenney,  Ripon,  Kansas —Window  sash  balance. 

William  Blake,  3.  F. — Clothes  renovator  and  simple 
dyes. 

J.  Campbell,  Sac — One  wire  mattress. 

D.  C.  Brown,  Sac.  (for  Peck  &  Brown) — Eock  River 
building  paper. 

Laufkotter  Brothers,  Sac — Five  sets  of  Stock's  patent 
pump  valves. 

Jute  Manufacturing  Co. .Brooklyn,  Alameda  Co. — Dis- 
play of  raw  and  manufactured  jute,  ten  potato  sacks, 
ten  grain  sacks,  five  wool  sacks,  two  skeins  of  raw  jute, 
onepackageof  twine, four  strands  yarn,  bolts  of  potato 
and  grain  gunny  cloth. 

James  Pearson,  Sac— Parson's  car  couplings. 

Nichols,  Falvey  k  Co.,  Sac. — One  bee  hive. 

Reynolds  &  Fuller,  Sac. — Combined  wash-boiler  and 
machine. 

R.  S.  Thompson.  Napa— Display  of  woodenware. 

Kimball  k  Hebard,  8.  F.— Patent  improved  window 
extension  screen  and  mosquito  bar. 

Bowen Brothers,  S.  F.— Saleratus,  yeast  powders  and 
pure  ground  spices. 

N.  Clark  k  Co.,  Sac.  (Pacific  Pottery) —Sewer  pipe 
and  fire-brick, 

1.  J.  H.  Meyer,  S.  F.— A  carondelet  table. 
John  J.Cass,  Sac. — Case  of  home-made  cutlery. 
John  T.  Lollner,  Napa  City — Mahogany  cane  made  by 

William  Toppin  entirely  with  a  jack-knife,  one  cane 
made  from  wood  taken  from  the  Kearsarge. 

George  Thistleton,  S.  F. — Chromo  lithograph. 

Huntington,  Hopkins  k  Co.,  Sac. — Weston's  patent 
differential  pulley  blocks  and  a   locomotive  headlight. 

Warren  WaBSon,  Sac. — Stovepipe  damper. 

Cooley  &  Green,  S.  F.-Crandall's  patent  spring  beds. 

Jesse  Healy,  S.  F. — Miscellaneous  assortment  of  Aver- 
Ill's  chemical  paint. 

Geo.  G.  W.  Morgan,  Sac  —Dressed  stone,  manufac- 
tured by  the  Union  Stone  Company  of  Boston,  Mass.; 
flooring  and  roofing  tile  of  the  same;  also  a  general  col- 
lection of  stoneware. 

John  Quigley,  Alvarado,  Alameda  Co.— Specimens  of 
salt  manufactured  at  the  Alvarado  Salt  Works;  sack  of 
table  salt. 

John  Breuner,  Sac. — A  large  and  elaborate  display  of 
furniture  of  all  kinds. 

E.  Eisenburg  k  Bros.,  S.  F. — One  case  of  cigars  of 
California  manufacture. 

Wick  k  Clark,  Sac— General  assortment  of  under- 
takers' material,  caskets,  etc. 

E.  A.  Wilcox.  Sac. — Crystalline  toilet  articles  for  the 
hair. 

Suplee  Needle  Manufacturing  Co.,  S.  F.— Display  of 
needles  for  sewing  machines. 

D.  A.  Todd.  Sac— Roller  skates. 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac— Wire  goods,  door 
trimmings,  window  trimmings,  blind  or  shutter 
trimmings,  axes,  locks,  general  hardware,  iron  and 
steel,  mechanics'  tools,  table  cutlery,  pocket  cutlery, 
pruning  shears  and  knives,  circular  saws,  mill  saws, 
hand-saws,  anti-friction  metal,  shot,  kitchen  utensils 
and  general  tinware. 

Lock  &  Montague,  S.  F. — French  cooking  range. 
Eureka  portable  range,  warming  furnace,  farmers'  cal- 
dron or  steamer,  warming  furnace  or  bath-house  heater, 
laundry  stove. 

A.  T.  Sherwood,  Sac— Four  spring  beds. 

0.  H.  Krebs,  Sac. — Rustic  window  shades  and  gilt 
frames. 

Nichols,  Falvey  k  Co.,  Sac— Lot  of  willow  ware  and 
brooms. 

C.  H.  Krebs,  Sac. — Cans  of  copal  varnish  from  the 
San  Francisco  Pioneer  Varnish  Works;  boiled  linseed 
oil,  from  the  Pacific  Lead  Works,  San  Francisco;  white 
lead  from  the  Alta  Works;  five  gallons  of  castor  oil, 
from  Briggs  Bros.,  Marysville;  three  samples  of  Cali- 
fornia paints;  three  pounds  of  glue,  from  the  Pioneer 
Glue  Factory  of  San  Francisco;  California  turpentine 
from  Corder's  distillery,  Marysville. 

8.  Look,  S.  F.— Spring  bed. 

H.  C.  Kirk  k  Co.,  Sac— One  barrel  of  glue. 

Carlton  Newman,  S.  F. — Glassware,  bottle  glass, 
green  glass  bottles,  tincture  bottles  and  vials,  demi- 
johns and  carboys. 

W.  M.  Haynic,  Sac. — Two  bales  of  hops. 

J.  8.  Stoddard  &  Brother,  Wheat'.and— One  sack  of 
flour. 

P.  Hart,  Sacramento  County  Hospital  farm— Three- 
fourths  bushel  of  onions,  one  bushel  of  potatoes  and 
box  of  peppers. 

J.  8.  Harbison,  Sac.--One  patent  beehive. 

E.  Groats,  Napa — Patent  churn  of  seven  sizes. 
Leaman's  automatic  car  coupling,  invented  in  Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

George  G.  W.  Morgan,  Sac—  Design  for  a  canal  and 
narrowgauge  railroad. 

Bachman  &  Newburg,  Sac— Three  bales  of  hops. 

San  Francisco  Wood  Preserving  Co.,  8.  F. — One  piece 
of  worm-eaten  wood,  piece  of  worm-eaten  plank,  piece 
of  worm-eaten  buoy,  six  cases  of  disinfectant,  one  case 
of  elastic  black  varnish,  and  one  piece  of  worm-eaten 
pile. 

Clark  &  Harbison,  San  Diego — Ten  pounds  of  honey. 

J.  S.  Harbison,  Sac. —  fen  pounds  of  honey. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert,  Sac  — Varieties  of  preserved  fruits, 
canned  fruits,  jellies,  pickles  and  catsup. 

John  Bidwell,  Chico — One  sack  of  flour  and  one  sack 
of  Chile  wheat. 

Redington  k  Williams,  Sac. — One  sack  of  bearded 
wheat. 

Keefer  Mills,  Butte  Co.— One  sack  of  flour. 

R.  Haskins,  Dutch  Flat,  Placer  Co.—"  Little  Giant  " 
hydraulic  pipes  and  .universal  joints  for  hydraulic 
mining. 

William  Van  Wert,  Chico,  Butte  Co.— One  box  wheat- 
heads  and  a  sack  of  wheat  of  the  "Pride  of  Butte  " 
variety. 

E.  J.  Sparks,  Lincoln— Samples  of   club-head  wheat. 

Harness. 

J.  T.  Btoll.  Sac— Phfeton  double  carriage  harness, 
single  imperial  rubber  harness,  Mexican  saddles,  with 
large  display  of  whips  and  bits. 

J.  D.  Lehman,  Stockton — Saddle-trees. 

J.  T.  Stoll,  8ac— Express  wagon  harness  and  light 
double  farm  harness. 

Vegetables. 

William  Blhler,  8.  F.— Cabbages  and  sugar  beets. 

Samuel  Storms,  Sac. — Ears  of  popcorn. 

Captain  Lyttleton,  Sac. — A  marrjwlat  pumpkin  of 
last  year's  growth. 

Jacob  Heber,  Sac. — Half  a  peck  of  white  onions  and 
half  a  bushel  of  sweet  potatoes. 


John  Smith,  Sac. — Tomatoes  and  sugar  beets. 

J.  C.  Nickeson,  Lincoln,  Placer  Co. — Watermelons  and 
muskmelons. 

J.  R.  Johnston,  Sac— Collection  of  vegetables. 

John  H.  Wolfe,  Sac. — Peruvian  watermelons,  moun- 
tain sweet  watermelons,  yellow  flesh  watermelons,  white 
flesh  watermelons,  ice  cream  melons,  marrowfat,  cus- 
tard and  Valparaiso  squashes,  Yankee  pumpkins,  to- 
matoes, green  sweet  corn  and  white  corn. 

N.  W.  Brooks,  Sac. — Two  large  squashes. 

D.  D.  Bernard!,  Sac. — Collection  of  vegetables. 
J.  H.  Wolfe,  Sac—Tomatoes  and  Lima  beans. 
G.  E.  Wolfe,  Sac— Half  a  peck  of  castor  beans. 
Robert  Williamson,  Sac. — Collection  of  table  vegeta- 
bles and  castor  beans. 

Thomas  O'Brien,  Rosedale,  Sac— Flowering  plants  in 
bloom;  plants  with  ornamental  foliage;  display  of 
fuchsias,  cut  flowers  and  bouquets. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Higgins,  Sac— Domestic  wheat  bread. 

Mrs.  Wolfe,  Sac. — Wheat,  corn  and  brown  bread  and 
soda  biscuits. 

E.  A.  Wilcox,  Sac. — Crystalline  hair  toilet  articles. 
J.  R.  Johnston,  Sac — Three  stalks  of  tobacco. 
E.F.Aiken,  Sac. — Field  peas,  garden  peas  and  varie- 
ties of  other  peas. 

Peter  Burns,  Sac. — Yellow  corn  and  red  and  white 
potatoes. 

C.  W.  Adams,  Sac. — Lima  beans. 

J.  H.  Carrington,  Florin,  Sac.  Co. — Domestic  wheat 
bread,  made  by  his  daughter  nine  years  of  age. 

John  Studerous,  Sac.  Co. — Display  of  watermelons. 

A.  M.  Adams,  Sac. — Display  of  locks. 

P.  Fisher,  Brighton — Two  bushels  of  Chile  wheat. 

C.  W.  Adams,  Sac — Half-a-peck  of  Lima  beans. 

Mrs.  8.  M.  Hoover,  Elk  Grove — Kentucky  cucumber 
for  exhibition,  and  ten  rolls  of  butter,  twenty  pounds. 

Mrs.  Cronkite,  Sac. — Domestic  wheat  bread,  brown 
bread,  domestic  biscuit. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Aiken,  Glen  Garden — Ten  pounds  of  but- 
ter in  rolls,  soda  biscuit,  domestic  corn,  brown  and 
wheat  bread. 

P.  Hart  of  the  County  Hospital  grounds,  makes  a 
fino  show  of  vegetables.  Among  these  are  noticeable 
a  lot  of  yellow  Danvers  onions,  a  splendid  lot  of  red 
peppers  and  a  sack  of  Neshannock  potatoes. 

Fruit  Other  Than   Grapes. 

John  H.  Wolfe,  Brighton — Apples,  pears  and  peaches. 

Thomas  O'Brien,  Rosedale — Display  of  pears. 

T.  B.  Flint,  Sac. — An  array  of  pe  irs. 

Master  George  H.  White,  Sac— Apples  and  other 
kinds  of  fruit. 

James  Holland,  Sac— Apples,  pears  and  quinces. 

W.  L.  Willis,  Elk  Grove — Quinces  and  figs. 

H.  T.  Hutchinson,  Marysville — Apples,  quinces, 
pears,  plums  and  figs. 

James  Crozier,  Stockton — Apples  and  quinces. 

W.   R.  Strong,  Sac— New   Zealand   flax   in  different 


J.  R.  Nickeson,  Lincoln — Apples,  pears  and  quinces. 

A.  S.  Greenlaw,  Sac. — Pomegranates. 
James  Holland,  Sac. — Plums  and  figs. 
Mrs.  H.  Cronkite,  Sac. — Varieties  of  jellies  and  cat- 
sup. 

Miss  TInnie  H.  Smith,  Sac. — Boxes  of  dried  apples 
pears  and  plums. 

Mrs.  N.  Clark,  Sac. — Jellies  and  preserves. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Aiken,  Glen  Gardens — Dried  apples,  peach- 
es, prunes,  nectarines,  purple  egg  plums,  currants, 
tomatoes,  raspberries,  blackberries,  blueberries,  apri- 
cots, etc. 

J.  R.  Nickerson,  Lincoln — Fifty  pounds  of  dried 
apples. 

L.  A.  Gould,  Santa  Clara, — Twenty  boxes  of  dried 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  prunes,  apple3,  strawberries, 
peas,  cherries,  gumbo,  currants,  blackberries  and  to- 
matoes. 

B.  N.  Bugbey,  Folsom — Japanese  chestnuts  in  the 
burr. 

Robert  Williamson,  Sac. — Boxes  of  dried  apples, 
peaches  and  plums,  half  a  peck  of  Languedoc  almonds 
and  model  for  a  fruit-drying  house. 

R.  L.  Bampton,  Washington — Yolo  Co. — Variety  of 
apples,  and  nine  varieties  of  pears. 

Robert  Williamson,  Sac.-^ White  Smyrna  figs  (second 
crop) ,  three  varieties  of  seedling  peacheB. 

P.  H.  Muiphy,  Brighton— Four  varieties  of  apples; 
orange  quinces  and  Bartlett  pears. 

Ira  S.  Bamber,  Placerville — Dried  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  nectarines,  figs,  prunes,  blackberries, 
strawberries,  gooseberries,  elderberries,  raspbenies, 
currants  and  cherries. 

A.  S.  Greenlaw,  Sac. — Varieties  of  apples  and  pears. 

8.  Bamber,  Placerville — Varieties  of  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  plums  and  nectarines. 

Vine  Growers'  Entries. 

B.  N.  Bugbey,  Folsom,  Grape  brandy  of  the 
vintages  of  '67,  '68  and  '69;  Fahir  Zagos  bran- 
dy of  '70;  Muscatel  brandy  of  '70  and  *71. 

B.  N.  Bugbey,  Folsom,  Zinfandel,  Beisling 
and  Burgundy  dry  wines  of  '71. 

Eberhardt  &  Lachman,  San  Francisco,  grape 
brandy  of  the  vintage  of  1870  and  1871.  White 
wine  of  1869,  white  and  sweet  Catawba  wines 
of  1870,  white  and  Catawba  wines  of  1871.  Dry 
Muscatel  of  1871  and  dry  Catawba  of  1870. 
California  wine  cocktail  bitters,  California 
sparkling  Muscat  of  1871,  California  wine  bit- 
ters, old  hock,  Malaga  wine,  port  wine,  Madei- 
ra wine,  of  1869;  sweet  Muscatel,  port,  claret, 
red  Zinfandel,  Mount  Vineyard,  angelica  and 
sherry  of  1870;  Muscatel,  port,  Mount  Vineyard 
and  angelica  of  1871. 

George  West,  Stockton,  Zinfandel  dry  red 
wine  of  the  vintages  of  1870  and  1871;  white 
dry  of  1871.  Zinfandel  sweet  red  and  white 
wines  of  1871.  Sherry  of  1866,  1870  and  1871; 
Port  of  1867  and  1870,  and  Port  No.  1  and  2  of 
1871. 

Schell,  Krause  &  Co.,  Knight's  Ferry,  Glen 
Clara  brandy,  vintage  of  1868  and  1871.  Schell, 
Krause  &  Co.,  Knight's  Ferry,  Sherry  of  1868; 
Port  and  Madeira  of  1869;  Hock  of  1871. 

J.  R.  Snyder,  Sonoma,  El  Creito  brandy  of 
1865  and  1866,  Reisling  Zinfandel,  Mission, 
^ative  White  and  other  wines. 

Schell,  Krause  &  Co.,  Knight's  Ferry,  Glen 
Clara  red  wine  of  1869  and  Glen  Clara  wines 
Nos.  1  and  2  of  1871. 

Lewis  Adler,  Sonoma,  white  wine,  vintage  of 
1866. 

O.  W.  Craig,  Sonoma,  Hock  and  Malaga  of 
1867;  sweet  Muscatel  of  1871,  grape  brandy  of 
1872. 

Orleans  Hills  Vinicultural  Association,  Sac. ; 
Reisling  wine  of  '67,  '68,  '69  and  '71;  Orleans 
of  '69,  '70  and  '71;  Muscatel  of  '70  and  '71; 
Catawba  of  '69,  '70  and  '71;  White  wine  of  '69, 
'70  and '71;  Zinfandel  of  '72.  Port  of  1809, 
1870  and  1871. 
Toaky  wine  of  1869,  1870  and  1871. 
B.  N.  Bugbey.  Folsom,  California  Port  of 
1869,  1870  and  1871  ;  Chambertin  of  1871  ; 
Orleans  Sweet  wine  of  1871. 

J.  L.  Snyder,  Sonoma,  dry  native  Muscatel 
and  El  Cerito  of  1865.  Zinfandel  and  Native 
wines. 


J.  W.  Stoughtenberg,  white  wine  of  1870  and 
red  and  white  wines  of  1871. 

J.  Rutter,  Florin,  white  dry  wines  of  1870 
and  1871;  white  sweet  wine  of  1871. 

Newhall  &  Culbertson,  Tuolumne  county, 
Sherry  of  1860.  White  wine  of  1868  and  1870, 
with  sample  of  grapes. 

Alfred  V.  Lommott,  Sonoma,  Sherry  of  1867. 

J.  H.  Carrington,  Florin,  Sacramento  Co., 
grapes  of  the  following  varieties:  White  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria,  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  flame- 
colored  Tokay,  Rose  of  Peru,  Black  Hamburg, 
Black  July,  Black  Prince,  Blue  Malvoisie, 
Zante  Currant,  White  Gneiss,  California  Mis- 
sion, Red  Rose,  White  Malaga,  Royal  Muscad- 
ine, White  Chasselas,  Black  Morocco,  Fontain- 
bleau,  Black  St.  Peter,  Frankindale,  Isabella 
and  Catawba. 

M.  Keller,  Los  Angeles,  brandies  of  1870  and 
1871;  white  wines  of  the  vintages  of  1867, 
1868,  1869,  1870  and  1871;  Port  Wine,  Sherry, 
Angelica  and  El  Dorado  of  the  vintages  ranging 
from  1868  to  1872. 

Robt.  Chalmers,  Coloma,  Catawba  Wine  Bit- 
ters, Native  Wine  Bitters  and  Port  Wine  Bit- 
ters (no  date) ;  Blackberry  cordial  (no  date); 
Green  Hungarian  of  1870  and  1871;  Catawba 
and  Native  wine  mixed,  Isabella,  Angelica, 
Burgundy,  Muscat  and  Port  of  1871;  Reisling 
of  1870. 

White  Muscat,  Mission  and  Rose  de  Peru 
of  1871. 

Robert  Chalmers,  Coloma,  Muscat  wine  of 
1871;  Native  White  wine  of  1869  and  1871. 

Grambart  &  Wells,  Drytown,  Amador  Co., 
White  wine  of  the  vintage  of  1866. 

C.  Detten,  Stockton,  Dry  White  wine  of  1870. 

Coloma,  Grape  brandy,  apple  brandy  and 
peach  brandy  of  1870;  grape  brandy  and  cher- 
ry brandy  of  1871. 

J.  R.  Nickeson,  Lincoln,  Placer  county — 
Two  gallons  of  grape  syrup;  grape  brandy  of 
1870  and  1871;  White  Muscat  brandy  of  1870 
and  1871;  pear  brandy  of  1871;  apple  brandy 
1870  and  1871;  peach  brandy  of  1871;  black- 
berry brandy  of  1872;  Claret  of  1868;  Melonia, 
Catawba,  Rose  de  Peru,  Zinfindal  and  Red 
Burgundy  of  1870;  Los  Angel — Los  Angeles 
and  White  Nice  of  the  vintage  of  1868;  Los 
Angeles  and  Madeira  of  1869;  White  Malaga, 
White  St.  Peter,  Los  Angeles,  White  Muscat 
and  White  Catawba  of  1870;  Sweet  Catawba, 
White  Tremander,  Los  Angeles,  Muscat  and 
Malaga,  Dersh  Gray,  Muscatel  and  Sweet  Red 
wine  of  1871;  Sherry  and  Port  of  1869;  Sherry, 
Port,  Angelica  and  Claret  of  1870;  Port  and 
Angelica,  of  1871. 

Grapes. 

J.  R.  Nickeson,  Lincoln — One  box  of  Malaga 
raisinsof  1871  and  one  box  of  the  same  of  1872. 
J.  R.  Nickson,  Lincoln,  Placer  county — 
White  Spencer,  Portugal  Muscat,  White  Dutch, 
Pride  of  Foothills,  White  Morocco,  White  Por- 
tugese, Green  Tokay,  Delaware,  White  Cicerian, 
Large  Damascus,  Diana,  White  St.  Peters  Ham- 
burg, Catawaba,  Black  Morocco,  Blue  Martelle, 
Yellow  Province,  Bishop,  Black  Frontignon, 
Black  Portugese,  White  Napoleon,  Black  Clus- 
ter.Black Zinfindel,  Purple  Chasselas,  White  Sy- 
rian, Black  Malvoisie,  Cleffner,  White  Tomalis, 
Black  Chile,  18  varieties  of  seedlings,  Reine  de 
Nice,  Golden  Hamburg,  White  Chasselas,  White 
Muscadine,  Rose  Chasselas,  Black  Burgundy, 
Black  Lestra,  French  wine,  Black  Muscadine, 
White  Tokay,  White  Cynthia,  Medoc  from  Bor- 
deaux, White  Olney,  Green  Portuguese,  Flame- 
colored  Tokay,  Rebecca,  Red  Florence,  White 
Herman,  Duree,  French  Reisling,  Purple  Fron- 
tignon, Dilbrat,  Pedro  Ximenes,  Tokay  Los  An- 
geles, S.  S.  Friend,  White  Malaga,  White  Chile, 
Red  St.-  Peter,  Orleans,  Red  Tremenia,  Black 
July,  Black  Prince,  White  Selina,  Tokay  Mus- 
cat, Black  Muscadine,  Golden  Chasselas, 
Thompson  Black,  Purple  Burgundy,  Red  Bur- 
gundy, Yellow  Muscadine,  White  Malvoisie, 
Grisloy  Frontignon,  White  Candaline,  Early 
Madeleine,  Black  Muscat,  Black  Peino,  Black 
Sicily,  Frollinger  Japanese,  Pink  Malaga, 
Seedier  Sultana,  White  Palestine,  White  Mo- 
rocco, Black  Malaga,  White  Mnscatel,  Early 
White,  Victoria  Hamburg,  White  Sweetwater, 
Black  Hamburg,  Red  Mountain,  Black  Lom- 
bardy,  White  Cantiline,  Blue  Martelle,  Clinton, 
Deisch  Gray,  White  Dutch  Sweetwater,  Mel- 
vina,  White  Dundertown,  Florence,  Purple 
Damascus,  Clino,  Black  Giant,  Deacon  Saber- 
lin,  White  Tremenia,  Reisling,  Isabel,  Early 
Round  Black,  Miller's  Burgundy,  LincolD,  Ver- 
delho,  Pride  of  Paris,  White  Hamburg,  White 
Ranee,  Black  Portugal,  Clustered  Cerian,  Black 
Malaga  and  Rose  of  Peru  grapes. 

J.  Rutter,  Florin,  Blue  Malvoisie,  White 
Muscat,  Mission,  Black  Hamburg,  Flame-col- 
ored Tokay,  Frankindale,  Mountain  Red, 
Dutch  Sweetwater,  Catawba,  White  Gneiss, 
Black  St.  Peters  and  Lombardy  grapes. 

Monson  Yerxa,  Sac,  California  Muscat, 
Black  Morocco,  White  Syrian,  Red  Rose  of 
Peru,  and  Red  Tokay  grapes. 

W.  L.  Willis,  Elk  Grove,  White  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  grapes. 

H.  T.  Hutchinson,  Marysville,  ninety-six 
varieties  of  grapes. 

Ira  S.  Bamber,  Folsom, Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  flame-colored  Tokay, 
Black  Tokay,  Fahir  Zagos,  Black  Prince,  Black 
Hamburg,  Rose  de  Peru,  Black  Morocco,  Isa- 
belle,  Mission,  Red  Mountain,  White  Malaga, 
Black  Malaga,  White  Muscadine  Red  Musca- 
dine, Royal  Muscadine,  White  St.  Peter,  Ca- 
tawba and  green  Hungarian  grapes. 

P.  H.  Murphy  (not  a  member)  Brighton — 
Rose  ile  Peru,  Barbara  Rose,  Red  Truiugner, 
Black  Malaga,  Red  Mountain,  Flame-colored 
Tokay,  Blue  Malvoisie,  White  Gneiss,  White 
Muscat  and  Alexandria,  Cannon  Hall  Muscat, 
Black  Prince,  Black  Hamburg,  White  Tokay, 
White  Syrian  and  Mission  grapes. 


Robert  Chalmers,  Coloma — Green  Hungar- 
ian, Black  Burgundy,  Red  Mountain,  Black 
Prince,  Isabella  Native,  Black  Hamburg,  Rose 
de  Peru,  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Ca- 
tawba, White  St.  Peter  and  Flame-colored  To- 
kay grapes. 

R.  B.  Bowers,  Woodland— Malaga  Muscatelle 
raisins. 

E.  F.  Aiken,  Glen  Gardens — White  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  raisins. 

Geo.  H.  Kerr  Elk  Grove— White  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  Flame-colored 
Tokay,  Blue  Malvoisie  and  Rose  de  Peru  grapes. 

R.  B.  Bowers,  Woodland,  Malaga  Muscatelle 
grapes. 

G.  W.  Thelkel,  Placer  county,  Flame-colored 
Tokay  Grapes. 

Wine  Fixtures. 

Johnson  Brandy  and  Wine  Manufacturing 
Company,  Sacramento — Cognac  of  '71,  and  also 
samples  of  acetic  ether  and  fusil  and  grape  oils, 
extracted  by  the  Johnson  still. 

J.  Ocesner,  Sacramento — One  redwood  wine 
cask,  capacity,  3,500  gallons;  one  oak  pipe,  160 
gallons;  one  oak  keg,  10  gallons;  one  keg,  5 
gallons,  one  oak  brandy  eighth,  22  gallons. 

George  Johnson,  Sac,  improved  still  with 
drawings  and  model. 

George  Johnson,  Sac,  and  W.  F.  Johnson, 
Folsom,  three  grape  crushers  and  stemmers. 

Schoinstein  &  Co.,  S.  F.,  grape  crusher  and 
stemmer. 

Wagons  and  Carriages. 

J.  A.  Mason,  Sac,  one  two-horse  family  car- 
riage, one-horse  family  carnage,  one  top  buggy, 
one  trotting  wagon  and  one  open  buggy,  with 
side  spring. 

H.  M.  Bernard,  Sac,  two  family  carriages, 
one  spring  market  wagon,  one  street  goods 
wagon,  one  thoroughbraced  wagon  and  two  top 
buggies. 

J.  Henschel,  Sac,  one  top  buggy. 

E.  Soule,  San  Quentin,  three  farm  wagons. 

Pollard  &  Carvill,  S.  F.,  two-horse  family 
carriage,  one-horse  family  carriage,  one  two- 
horse  landau,  two  topped  buggies,  and  one  trot- 
ting wagon. 

Henderson  &  Clark,  Stockton,  one-horse  fam- 
ily carriage,  one  light  topped  buggy,  one  trot- 
ting buggy  and  a  set  of  carriage  wheels. 

E.  E.  Ames,  Sacramento — Three  farm  wag- 
ons for  general  purposes. 

Waterhouse  &  Lester,  San  Francisco  and 
Sacramento — Carriage  materials  and  trimmings. 

Kuapp  &  Ferris,  Sacramento — La  Belle  pa- 
tent thimble  skein  farm  and  freight  wagons 
with  truss  brace  for  general  use,  and  La  Belle 
iron  axle  wagon  gear. 

Joseph  Hill,  Sacramento,  one  farm  wagon, 
one  spring  market  wagon,  two-horse  family 
carriage  and  four-horse  farm  wagon. 

Fish  Brothers  &  Huggins,  Sacramento — Wag- 
on gear  and  wagon  complete. 

W.  P.  Miller,  Stockton— Buggy. 

Waterhouse  &  Lester,  San  Francisco  and 
Sacramento  —  Patent  buggy  screen,  shade  and 
protector. 

Premiums    A-warded. 

FOE.  STOCK. 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  the  earliest  pos- 
sible notice  of  the  awards  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society's  premiums  for  1872,  we  draw 
largely  from  the  Sacramento  Union,  which  we 
believe  will  be  found  in  the  main, correct.  Should 
any  error  in  name  of  person  or  amount  of  award 
be  found,  we  shall  be  glad  to  make  correction 
on  notice  being  given  us. 

At  the  Park  on  Friday,  President  Reed  for 
the  society,  read  the  awards  of  the  committees 
appointed  on  the  several  classes.  When  the 
names  of  the  successful  animals  were  read  they 
were  taken  to  the  front  of  the  judges'  stand 
and  decorated  with  the  red  or  blue  ribbon.  Of 
course  perfect  satisfaction  was  not  given,  but 
there  was  less  grumbling  at  the  awards  than 
might  have  been  expected.  The  following  is 
the  list  of  exhibitors  who  secured  prizes,  with 
the  names  of  their  animals  : 

Class  I— Thoroughbred  Horses. 

Stallions. — Best  four-year  old  and  over,  Na- 
than Coombs  of  Napa,  for  Lodi;  $75, 

Best  three-year  old,  Nathan  Coombs,  Napa, 
for  Photos;  $50. 

Best  two-year  old,  John  Hall,  Alvarado,  for 
Alic;  $40. 

Best  one-year  old,  J.  B.  Damrell,  Stockton, 
for  Tommy;  $30. 

Best  colt  under  one  year,  John  Hall,  Alva- 
rado, for  Captain  Harris;  $20. 

Mares. — Best  four-year  old  and  over,  with 
colt,  John  Hall,  Alvarado,  for  Peggy  Ringgold; 
$60. 

Best  four-year  old  and  over,  Joseph  Gluckauf, 
Oroville,  for  Pastora;  $50. 

Best  three-year  old,  James  Mee,  S.  F.,  for 
Abi,  $40. 

Best  two-year  old,  Charlos  Murphy,  San 
Jose\  for  Omaha,  $30. 

Best  one-vear  old,  A.  Mailliard,  San  Rafael, 
foi  Belle,  $25. 

Best  mare  colt  under  one  year,  Jos.  Gluckauf, 
Oroville,  for  Orient;  $20. 

Families. — Best  thoroughbred  sire  with  not 
less  than  ten  of  his  colts,  all  thoroughbred, 
John  Hall,  Alvarado,  for  Woodburn  and  colts; 
$150. 

Best  thoroughbred  dam  with  not  less  than 
four  of  her  colts,  all  thoroughbred,  John  Hall, 
Alvarado,  for  Peggy  Ringgold   and  colts;  $100. 

Best  stallion   other  than  thoroughbred,  with 
not  less  than  ten  of  his  colts,  open  to  all,  Win. 
[Continued  on  pa  ire  220.] 
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Joshua  Reeves,  of  Lincoln,  Placer  Co,  exhib- 
its a  bay  stallion,  VrBBATOB,  5  years  old,  17  hands 
high,  as  a  horso  of  all  work.  This  fine  animal 
was  sired  by  Bellfounder,  grand  dam  Messen- 
ger mare.  Has  trotted  on  the  Sacramento 
track  the  mile  in  2 :  58. 

2d.  Black  Phil.,  a  black  stallion,  one  year 
old,  entered  for  the  best  yearling,  other  than 
graded.  Sired  by  Diomede,  his  dam  a  Bell- 
founder  mare. 

Magc.ik  Rkkves,  a  sorrel  filly,  two  years  old, 
entered  as  a  roadster;  her  sire  Vibrator,  dam 
Trustee. 

J.  F.  Chadwick,  of  Hicksville,  Sac.  Co.,  ex- 
hibits Lilly  Moore,  a  sorrel  mare,  five  years 
old,  15  hands  and  a  half  inch  high;  sired  by 
Geo.  Moore ; dam  Printer;  grand-dam,  imported 
Bertrand.  Her  running  time  is  a  half  mile  in  50 
seconds,  and  can  run  a  mile  in  1 :  50.  Entered 
as  graded  in  second  class. 

John  Rodgers,  of  Martinez,  Contra  Costa 
Co.,  exhibits  Scott,  a  steel-gray  stallion,  four 
years  old,  17  hands  high,  and  weighs  1,480  lbs., 
entered  as  draft  horse.  He  was  sired  by  the 
imported  horse,  Black  Prince.  Dam,  Ken- 
tucky mare. 

Cornelius  Behnn,  of  Alameda,  Alameda  Co., 
exhibits  Geo.  Lee,  a  dapple  black  stallion,  six 
years  old,  17%  hands  high,  entered  as  draft 
horse;  was  sired  by  Black  Prince,  dam,  a  Can- 
adian mare. 

George  Verrinder,  of  Latrobe,  El  Dorado  Co., 
exhibits  Honest  John,  a  bay  stallion,  three 
years  old,  over  17  hands  high,  and  over  two 
feet  around  fore-arm.  Sired  by  Belmont;  dam, 
Bremer,  entered  as  horse  of  all  work;  weight, 
1,275  lbs. 

J.  R.  Kelly  of  San  Francisco,  exhibits  Lady 
Jane  and  colt.  Lady  Jane  is  seven  years  old, 
a  chestnut  sorrel,  fifteen  hands  and  two  inches 
high  ;  Sired  by  Marauder;  dam,  Jane  Shore, 
by  Pammon,  imported  from  Jamaica  in  Dec, 
1869.  Entered  as  best  mare  and  colt  and  sweep- 
stakes. The  mare  was  bought  by  James  Mee 
of  San  Francisco  for  (585 . 

George  Treat,  of  San  Francisco,  exhibits  for 
the  turf,  TnAD.  Stevens,  a  seven  year  old  chest- 
nut sorrel  stallion;  sired  by  Langford;  dam, 
Mary  Chilton. 

2d.  Nel.  Flaherty,  five  years  old,  brown 
mare;  sired  by  Rifleman;  dam,  Jenny  Hull. 

3d.  Sappho,  three-year-old  chestnut  filly ; 
sired  by  Shiloh;  dam,  Bell  Dale. 

Daniel  Flint,  of  Sacramento,  exhibits  Blon- 
din,  a  chestnut  colt  two  years  old,  and  weighs 
a  thousand  pounds;  is  fifteen  hands  high;  was 
sired  by  Preamus;  dam,  a  Morgan  and  Messen- 
ger mare. 

A.  C.  Lawrence,  of  LawTence  Station,  Santa 
Clara  Co.,  enterd  Flora  and  Carrie  as  a 
matched  span  of  carriage  horses.  These  ani- 
mals are  full  sisters  and  very  well  matched; 
three  and  four  years  old,  dark  bay,  of  the  cele- 
brated Morgan  stock. 

L.  H.  Fassett,  of  Sacramento  Co.,  exhibits 
Rusher  a  fine  animal,  five  months  old;  sire, 
Young  Nelson;  dam,  a  Morgan  and  Messenger 
mare. 

C.  J.  Buckland,  late  of  Guelph,  Canada,  who 
takes  up  his  residence  with  us  for  the  future, 
enters  the  imported  coaching  stallion  British 
Champion,  bred  by  Isaac  Hairsine,  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  is  six  years  old,  sixteen  and  one-half 
hands  high,  color  a  rich  bay  with  black  spots; 
and  has  superior  action.  Sired  by  Venture; 
dam,  by  Calvert  Horsman's  champion,  grand 
dam  by  J.  Cragg's  Admiral. 

2d.  The  imported  Suffolk  stallion  Briton, 
bred  by  William  "Wilson,  of  Suffold,  England; 
is  six  years  old,  sixteen  and  one-half  hands 
high,  color  dark  chestnut,  weighs  2,000  pounds 
and  has  superior  action.  Was  sired  by  Wil- 
son's Briton,  dam's  sire,  Fayer's  Boxer. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Smith  of  San  Francisco,  enters  his 
fine  black  stallion,  Jas.  Monroe,  2  years  old, 
15  hands  3%  inches  high,  and  weighs  1,050 
B>8.  Sired  by  Naubuc,  dam,  Owendale 
mare. 

S.  B.  Whipple,  of  San  Mateo,  exhibits, 
1st.  The  Hambletonian  horse.  Speculator, 
which  has  taken  five  sweepstake  premiums  as 
the  best  stallion  in  the  State.  He  is  a  blood 
bay  with  white  feet,  a  little  more  than  16  hands 
high.  Sired  by  Rysdick's  Hambleton;  dam, 
Martha  Washington. 

2d.  The  brown  stallion,  A.iax,  7  years  old, 
by  Whipple's  Hambletonian;  dam,  Ash  Cat,  she 
by  Rysdick's  Hambletonian,  her  dam  by  Ameri- 
can Star. 

3d.  The  gelding,  O.  L.  Marshall,  a  fine  ani- 
mal; color,  chestnut,  16  hands  high,  5  years 
old.  Sired  by  Whipple's  Hambletonian,  dam, 
Young  Diana,  and  she  by  Easton's  Black,  and 
her  dam  by  Vermont  Hambletonian. 

4th.  The  chestnut  mare,  Lady  Babcock,  with 


white  stripe  in  face,  two  white  hind  legs,  5 
years  old.  Sired  by  Whipple's  Hambletonian; 
dam  Sarah  Dubois,  she  by  the  Eaton,  owned  in 
the  State  of  Maine. 

5th.  Bay  mare  Puss,  5  years  old,  15  and  a 
half  hands  high.  Sired  by' Whipple's  Hamble- 
tonian ;  dam,  Lady  Lancaster,  she  by  Jim  Brown, 
the  property  of  Jacob  Gain. 

6th.  A  chestnut  mare,  Millie  Terrill,  5  years 
old.  Sired  by  Whipple's  Hambletonian;  dam, 
Marian,  an  animal  of  good  style  and  a  nice 
stepper. 

7th.  The  beautiful  pray  mare,  Lady  Blanch- 
ahi>,  7  years  old,  by  Whipple's  Hambletonian; 
her  dam,  Lndy  Livingston;  she  sired  by  Gen. 
Taylor;  and  is  the  property  of  Alvinza  Hay- 
word  of  San  Mateo  county,  he  having  purchased 
her  at  the  round  sum  of  $22,500.  As  a  6  year 
old  she  made  the  fastest  record  in  the  State  of 
California. 

We  have  probably  not  spoken  of  one-half  the 
fine  horses  on  exhibition,  for  the  reason  that 
the  time  was  much  limited  in  which  wo  found 
it  possible  to  obtain  the  information  desired.  In 
many  cases  it  was  impossible  to  find  groom  or 
attendant  with  the  animals   for  hours  together. 

If  persons  will  send  to  us  an  account  of  their 
animals,  pedigree,  etc.,  which  we  have  omitted 
to  notice,  we  will  be  pleased  to  make  a  note  of 
them  in  the  Rural. 


Breeders  of  Durhams,  Attention! 

The  display  of  cattle  at  the  State  Fair  showed 
such  excellence  and  the  conversation  of  the 
breeders  such  a  promise  of  rapid  progress 
that  the  editors  of  the  Rural  Tress  thought  best 
to  make  an  extended  report,  give  the  name,  age, 
weight,  and  place  in  the  herd  book,  of  each 
thoroughbred  entered.  Besides  this  they  de- 
sire to  illustrate  animals  of  marked  excellence, 
whose  owners  are  willing  to  be  at  the  e 
of  furnishing  cuts.  They  desire  to  learn  from 
each  breeder  how  long  he  has  been  in  the  busi- 
ness, what  numbers  of  thoroughbred  and  grade 
stock  he  has  on  hand,  from  whom  his  im- 
portations and  purchases  have  been  made,  and  for 
what  points  he  claims  special  excellence  in  his 
herd.  Parties  who  arc  selling  stock  will  state 
what  prices  they  are  realizing. 

From  some  of  the  owners  we  have  already 
gathered  such  particulars.  Others  we  could 
not  find,  and  we  left  requests  for  them  to  send 
such  to  the  office.  It  may  be  possible  that  we 
have  overlooked  some  entirely.  As  it  is  our 
desire  to  have  all  fairly  noticed  we  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  thoEe  who  have  not  given 
full  reports. 

Charles  Clark,  of  Millpitas,  exhibits  one 
thoroughbred  Durham  and  six  grades.  Lincoln 
is  a  beautiful  red  roan,  weighs  1,900  His.,  was 
bred  by  Col.  Younger,  and  will  be  found  re- 
corded in  Vol.  XI,  page  241,  No.  12,295  of  the 
Am.  Herd  Book.  Mr.  Clark's  cows  are  of  high 
purity  of  blood,  but  not  entered  in  herd  book. 
He  has  38  head  of  grades  at  home,  and  re- 
ceives from  $150  to  $200  each  for  his  best  calves. 
He  is  breeding  for  general  symmetry  and  milk- 
ing qualities  combined.  He  prefers  a  red 
color. 

The  Sweepstakes  Herd. 
M.  Wick,  of  Oroville,  Butte  Co.,  is  the  fortu- 
nate owner,  and  this  award  confers  all  the  more 
honor  when  we  consider  that  he  has  not  been 
breeding  short-horns  quite  two  years.  He  has 
imported  21  head,  chiefly  from  the  herds  of  the 
Shakers,  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
Crown  Prince — 4  yrs.  old,  red,  wt.  2,200,  Vol. 

X,  288,  No.  1,900,  Am.  Herd  Book;  bred  by 
L.  D.  Doty,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

Glen  wood — 2  yrs.  old,  red,  wt.  1,700,  Vol.  X, 

p.   353,  No.   11,213;  bred  by  L.  D.  Doty, 

Middletown,  Ohio. 
Gold  Hunter — 2  yrs.  old,  red  and  white,  wt. 

1,450,  Vol.  X,  p.  173;  bred  by  L.  A.  Doty. 
Grant— 13  months  old,  red,  wt.  900,  Vol.  XI, 

p.  203. 
Sherman — 11   mos.    old,   roan,  wt.  1,100,  Vol. 

XI,  p.  368. 
Orlando  — 11  mos.    old,    deep  red,   wt.   800, 

entered  for  Vol.  XII.  ;  Orlando  is  from 
Crown  Prince,  Vol.  X,  p.  88,  and  Betty,  Vol. 
X,  p.  809. 

Roscoe — 6  mos.  old,  red,  from  Glenwood,  Vol. 
X,  p.  353,  and  Elrosey,  Vol.  X,  p.  498. 

Roan  Star — Red  roan,  48  days  old,  from  first 
Duke  of  Yuba,  and  Echo,  Vol.  X.  p.  494. 
The  last  five  were  bred  by  Mr.  Wick. 

Belle.  Republic — 8  yrs.  old,  red.  Vol.  X,  p. 
405 ;  imported  from  the  Shakers  of  Pleasant 
Hill,  Ky. 

Echo— 3  yrs.  old,  red,  Vol.  X,  p.  400;  from  the 
herd  of  L.  D.  Doty,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

BELLS  of  Butte — 13  mos.  old,  red,  Vol.  XI,  p. 
400.  Mr.  Wick  has  now  on  hand  33  head 
of  thoroughbreds,  and  has  generally  received 
$500  each  for  the  young  cattle  sold."  He  sold 
one  cow  to  John  Brewster,  of  Gait  Station, 
at  $800.  This  herd  is  especially  prominent 
for  its  beautiful  red  color.  Mr.  Wick,  in 
selecting  and  breeding  is  aiming  at  length 
and  depth  of  carcass  and  the  red  color. 


Vegetables  at  State  Fair. 

Robert  A.  Williamson  of  Capital  Nursery, 
Sacramento,  made  a  very  fine  display  of  32  va- 
rieties of  vegetables  at  the  State  Fair.  Nearly 
all  of  these  were  of  his  own  raising.  Besides  a 
general  assortment  of  all  vegetables  to  be  found 
in  market  he  exhibited  many  worthy  of  special 
mention  on  account  of  novelty. 
Chinese  Radish 
Raised  by  a  Celestial  gardener  in  his  employ 
averaged  12  inches  long,  and  3%  in  diameter. 
They  are  very  crisp,  not  strong,  and  a  superior 
radish  to  any  we  ever  tasted. 

The  Chinese  cut  them  into  convenient 
sizes  and  dry  what  they  do  not  have  occasion 
to  ubo  green.  Then  they  can  cook  them  at  any 
time. 

Chinese  Cabbage 
Is  a  plant  of  the  mustard    species,     resem- 
bling  lettuce   and   used   for  a  salad,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  very  excellent.     Mr.   Williamson 
has  two  new  seedling  potatoes  which   promise 
well  but  he  proposes  to  give  them  a  more   thor- 
ough trial  before  sending  them  out. 
Chinese  Beans. 
Theso  grew  in  pods  a  yard  long,  bore  a  great 
crop  and  were  very  crisp  and  tender,  and   well 
calculated  for  string  beans  or  pickles. 

A  visit  to  the  propogatiug  beds  and  sample 
block  of  the  Capital  Nurseries  on  U  street  be- 
tween 15th  and  16th,  oidy  10  blocks  southeast 
from  the  new  Capital,  will  repay  those  inter- 
ested in  horticulture.  The  proprietor  has  been 
engaged  here  six  years  and  shows  great  thrift 
and  energy  in  developing  his  business.  He  is 
trying  experiments  and  sparing  neither  money 
nor  trouble  to  procure  better  varieties  of  fruit. 
New  Fruits. 
He  has  the  foster  peach  brought  from  New 
York  at  great  expense,  and  said  to  be  ten  days 
earlier  and  twice  as  large  as  Early  Crawford. 

He  has  a  seedling  plum  which  only  wastes 
50  per  cent,  in  drying.  It  is  a  prolific  bearer 
and  hangs  a  long  time  on  the  tree.  Redwoods 
that  were  transplanted  from  the  forest  are  a 
success  with  him.  We  saw  two  windmills  and 
a  horse  power  for  irrigating,  but  he  says  that 
he  only  irrigates  his  young  seed  beds  and  grafts. 
Those  are  flooded  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  about 
six  times  in  a  summer.  The  silver  leaf  maple 
does  splendidly  but  no  growth  we  ever  saw  com- 
pared with  the  first  year's  growth  of  his 
Carolina  Poplars. 
There  wero  some  of  them  12  feet  high  of  this 
year's  growth  and  the  whole  block  was  a  wonder. 
His  block  of  peach  trees  that  started  from  the 
dormant  bud  last  spring  are  quite  stocky  and 
from  six  to  eight  feet  high.  They  have  time 
to  grow  another  foot  this  season. 

The  Evergreen  Blackberry 
Is  a  great  curiosity,  the  foliage  is  very  beautiful 
and  green  the  year  round.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
native  of  Washington  Territory,  and  as  the 
canes  of  this  young  plant  are  already  20  feet 
long  we  fancy  that  it  would  be  a  very  nice  thing 
to  train  upon  a  lattice  for  the  ornament  and 
the  constantly  ripening  fruit. 

Cheese  Exhibit. 

S.  Cole  of  Gilroy,  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair, 
cheeses  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  and  we  will  try 
and  tell  you  how  he  did  it.  Like  other  good 
dairymen  he  insists  upon  thorough  cleanliness 
and  is  a  believerin  the  virtues  of  hot  water.  He 
claims  more  than  ordinary  uniformity  in  the 
quality  of  his  cheese  from  a  peculiar  method 
of  preparing  the  rennet. 

He  soaks  his  rennet  in  scalded  whey  which 
has  previously  been  allowed  to  stand  until  the 
buttery  matter  from  the  top  has  been  skimmed 
off  and  that  from  the  bottom  allowed  to  settle. 
He  soaks  his  rennet  in  two  lots  of  this  prepared 
whey  and  then  mixes  both  lots  of  the  liquid  to 
gether  and  puts  away  in  jars  for  future  use. 
When  rennet  is  strong,  cheese  comes  quick  and 
is  hard,  but  in  this  way  he  secures  rennet 
uniformly  strong. 

Ho  has  a  peculiar  cheese  hoop  and  follower. 
He  has  a  galvanized  hoop  in  which  is  inserted 
another  not  joined  at  the  end.  Inside  both  of 
these  is  his  funnel  which  reaches  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hoop.  The  cloth  is  placed  around  the 
funnel  before  the  curd  is  put  in.  When  suf- 
ficient curd  is  in,  the  funnel  is  removed  and 
the  inner  hoop  drawn  up  to  the  top  of  the  curd. 
Then  a  follower  covers  the  whole  top  of  tho 
inside  hoop  and  pushes  it  down  as  the  cheese 
is  pressed,  giving  no  opportunity  for  the  curd 
to   come  out  around  the  follower.     The  out- 

p  is  not  quite  as  high  as  the  oh 
expected  to  be. 

He  has  two  hollow  semi-spheres  which  are 
enclosed  in  a  hoop  and  used  for  pressing  pine 
apple  cheese.  To  these  a  peculiar  shape  is 
given  by  the  strings  in  which  they  hang  to  dry; 
this  cheese  brings  3  cents  above  market  price. 


A  Thoroughbred   Short-Horn   Associa- 
tion for  California. 

For  the  purpose  of  improving  this  breed  of 
cattle,  regulating  their  sale,  and  assisting  im- 
portations, the  owners  and  breeders  of  Short- 
Horn  Durhams  at  the  State  Fair  organized  an 
association. 

Jealousies  Healing. 

The  jealousies  that  formerly  existed  are  fast 
passing  away  and  owners  are  willing  to  recog- 
nize merit  in  each  other's  herds  and  they  see 
that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  learn  from  each 
other,  and  to  unite  in  keeping  up  a  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence.  They  propose  to  turn  out  or 
sell  as  a  grade,  any  animal  not  good  enough  to 
bring  a  fixed  minimum  price.  No  inferior  ani- 
mal is  to  be  sold  with  pedigree  and  such,  of 
course,  will  not  be  registered  in  the  Herd  Book. 
What  They  Will  Do. 

They  propose  to  fanport  animals  of  tho  best 
stock  that  money  can  buy,  to  be  stationed  at 
convenient  points  and  used  for  the  benefit  of 
members  of  the  Association. 

Each  year  at  the  State  Fair  they  will  have  an 
auction  sale  of  cattle. 

Their  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  first  Monday  in  February,  to  com- 
plete and  perfect  the  organization  and  provide 
for  annual  sale  and  importations. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  J.  D. 
Carr,  Gabatin,  Monterey  Co.,  President;  G.  N. 
Sweczy,  Matysville,  Yuba  Co.,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer! 

Angora  Goat  Skins  Can  be  Tanned. 

For  two  years,  Mr.  Shirland  tells  us,  he  has 
been  looking,  writing  and  enquiring  for  some 
one  East  or  West  who  could  tan  and  bleach  the 
skin  of  the  Angora.  We  are  very  glad  to  notice 
that  it  can  be  done  in  a  way  that  none  can  find 
any  fault  with  by  Mr.  Eberhard  of  Santa  Clara. 
The  soft  fleecy  coat  of  the  Angora,  tanned  in  a 
way  to  be  as  white  as  snow  and  soft  as  a  glove 
would  make  a  rug  to  grace  any  parlor — a  showy 
mat  for  a  fine  carriage,  a  robe  more  beautiful 
than  any  of  the  fancy  white  wolf  skins,  and  if 
only  fashionable,  we  could  hardly  imagine  a 
finer  bed  covering  for  a  cool  night.  Robes  of 
these  beautiful  skins  can  be   had  at  about  $20. 

But  besides  these  skins  he  tans  every  skin 
that  is  grown  or  used.  Had  he  not  such  a 
pleasant  way  we  should  think  that  he  might,  on 
occasion,  tan  an  editor;  with  him  tanning  is  a 
success.  He  employs  23  men  the  year  round, 
and  his  sales  would  warrant  him  in  doubling 
his  business.  We  hope  such  men  will  push 
things  not  merely  for  their  private  advantage, 
but  to  develop  the  interests  of  this  coast. 

The  State  Bull  Fight. 

We  have  done  a  very  wrong  thing,  are  sorry 
for  it,  did  not  mean  to,  and  we  won't  do  so  any 
more,  if  we  can  help  it.  It  is  with  shame  that 
we  confess  to  having  been  found  taking  notes  at 
a  bull  fight  in  front  of  the  judges'  stand  on 
Friday,  Sept.  27. 

The  entertainment  was  quite  unexpected  and 
announced  by  what  threatened  to  be  a  general 
stampede  of  about  a  hundred  cattle  and  many 
horses.  We  very  soon  concluded  that  we  had 
notes  enough,  and  without  watiug  to  give  orders 
adopted  a  system  of  military  tactics,  changed 
our  base  and  beat  a  masterly  retreat  over  the 
fence.  We  did  not  hesitate  as  many  of  the 
politicians  do,  on  which  side  to  get  down,  but 
agreed  with  old  Jack  Falstaff,  that  "The  better 
part  of  valor  is  discretion." 

Had  the  stampede  become  general  the  result 
must  have  been  fearful.  As  it  was  one  man 
was  dangerously  hurt  and  a  boy  severely.  The 
owners  of  stock  making  a  display  in  such  close 
quarters  should  take  great  pains  to  have  every 
animal  at  all  dangerous,  in  charge  of  a  person 
thoroughly  capable  of  controlling  him  under 
all  circumstances. 


Trimming  Hedges. 

The  other  day  we  saw  a  beautiful  hedge  and 
upon  enquiring  about  the  care  and  process  of 
trimming  learned  as  follows:  It  was  osage 
orange  planted  four  years  since  without  extra 
care.  For  two  years  it  has  been  proof  against 
stock  and  now  the  rabbits  who  come  in  at  the 
gate  must  go  out  at  the  gate.  The  owner  has 
got  several  that  were  trapped  by  the  hedge.  He 
trims  tho  hedge  in  tho  summer  time  when  the 
wood  is  green  and  cuts  easily.  Then  one  Chi- 
naman with  a  corn  knife  trims  60  rods  on  both 
sides  and  on  top  each  day.  Hedge  plants  for 
fencing  can  be  had  at  the  rate  of  $90  per  mile. 
To  trim  and  keep  in  order  a  mile  of  hedge  es- 
tablished on  this  plan  will  cost  from  $5  to  $6 
per  year.  For  private  grounds  it  is  a  thorough 
protection,  as  boys  and  men  must  have  ladders 
to  climb  it.  It  can  be  made  a  greatornament,  a 
protection  from  wind  and  dust,  a  thoroughly 
secure  enclosure,  a  supply  of  firewood  and  lum- 
ber, or  a  nuisance  according  to  the  object  de- 
sired and  the  judgment  and  care  exercised 
over  it.  The  objection  that  it  saps  the  strength 
of  the  land  and  is  expensive  to  trim  may  both 
be  avoided  by  trimming  with  a  corn  knife  or 
sickle  when  the  wood  is  green  and  keeping  it 
trimmed. 
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Combustibility  of  Iron. 

The  combustibility  of  iron  is  shown  by  any 
means  that  exposes  a  large  surface  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere.  For  that  purpose,  Profes- 
sor Magnus,  of  Berlin,  devised  the  method  of 
using  a  magnet,  to  which  iron  filings  readily 
attach  themselves  like  a  beard,  all  radiating 
from  the  poles  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave 
small  interstices.  On  igniting  these  with  an 
alcohol  lamp  or  gas  burner,  they  continue  to 
burn  most  brilliantly;  and  if  the  experimenter 
waves  the  magnet,  a  rain  of  fire  is  produced. 

If  no  magnet  can  be  procured  for  the  experi- 
ment, a  bunch  of  cotton  wool  may  be  saturated 
with  alcohol,  placed  on  some  support,  and  the 
alcohol  ignited.  Some  fine  iron  filings,  placed 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  are  allowed  to  fall  in  a  fine 
stream  on  the  burning  mass,  when  they  burn 
with  brilliant  scintillations,  showing  that  iron  is 
combustible  if  only  the  supply  of  air  is  suffi- 
cient. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  experiment  show- 
ing that  iron  is  more  combustible  than  gunpow- 
der. A  mixture  of  fine  iron  filings  and  coarse 
gunpowder  is  thrown  on  a  small  quantity  of 
burning  alcohol.  As  the  iron  falls  through  the 
flame,  it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  its  character- 
istic color  and  scintillations.  The  gunpowder 
falls  through  the  flame  without  taking  fire,  and 
lies  quietly  in  the  bottom  of  the  saucer  until 
the  alcohol  is  nearly  consumed,  and  the  flame 
is  brought  into  contact  with  it,  when  it  flashes, 
showing  that  it  was  the  powder,  not  the  iron, 
that  passed  through  the  flame  without  taking 
fire. 

The  influence  which  the  minute  size  of  the 
particles,  by  which  a  large  surface  is  exposed 
to  the  air  has  on  the  combustibility  of  a  sub- 
stance is  well  illustrated  in  pyromorphic  iron. 
If  the  oxide  of  iron  be  reduced,  by  passing  over 
it  a  hot  current  of  hydrogen  the  metallic  iron 
so  obtained,  when  preserved  in  a  well-closed 
bottle,  is  left  in  such  a  fine  state  of  subdivision 
as  to  take  fire  spontaneously  when  allowed  to 
fall  through  the  air. 

If  the  oxygen  of  our  atmosphere  were  not 
largely  diluted  with  nitrogen,  iron  and  steel 
would  burn  like  tinder,  and;our  stoves  take  fire 
as  well  as  the  coal  in  them.  This  is  proved  by 
the  well-known  experiment  of  burning  a  piece 
of  iron  in  a  beljar,  or  in  a  stream  of  pure  oxy- 
gen gas. 

Coal  Oil  Lamps  Injurious  to  Milk. — It  will 
interest  some  of  our  very  precise  housekeepers 
to  learn  that  one  of  our  dairymen,  whose  butter 
has  a  high  reputation  in  this  market,  informs 
us  there  had  lately  been  some  complaint  about 
it,  the  cause  of  which  he  for  a  long  time  was 
unable  to  discover,  but  finally  traced  it  to  the 
fumes  of  the  coal  oil  lump,  used  in  lighting  the 
milk-room.  It  shows  (if  such  a  word  is  prop- 
er) the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  milk  to  the 
least  impurity  in  the  atmosphere,  and  its  rapid 
power  of  absorption.  The  difficulty  was  en- 
tirely remedied  by  putting  in  a  tin  ventilating 
tube,  leading  from  the  top  of  the  chimney  to 
the  outside  of  the  roof.  The  butter  was  not 
afterward  complained  of.  He  writes  us:  "It 
may  as  well  be  stereotyped,  that  it  will  not  do 
to  use  a  lamp  in  a  dairyhouse,  without  provid- 
ing a  way  to  carry  off  the  fumes." — Exchange. 

Insect  Songsters. — The  chirping  and  singing 
of  the  cricket  and  grasshopper  are  frequently 
spoken  of;  but  they  do  not  sing— they  fiddle. 
By  rubbing  wings  and  legs  together — each  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  the  species — these  insects 
produce  the  sounds  which  characterize  them. 
Perhaps  our  best  instrumental  performer  is  the 
'"katydid."  Each  wing  contains  a  little  tam- 
bourine, and  by  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the 
wings  they  are  rubbed  against  each  other, 
and  produce  the  sound  of  "  katy-did-she-did, " 
which  can  be  heard  a  long  distance,  and  gives 
the  insect  its  name. 

Dried  Canteleups. — The  Visalia  Delta  men- 
tions a  lady  in  that  place  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
drying  canteleups  and  muskmelons  for  winter 
use,  the  family  preferring  them  to  dried  peach- 
es, pears,  etc.  They  are  eaten  dry,  or  when 
soaked  for  making  pies  their  peculiar  flavor  is 
brought  out  in  all  its  original  richness.  The 
melons  are  taken  when  in  full  flavor,  before  too 
ripe,  cleaned  out  inside,  the  rind  shaved  off, 
and  the  balance  sliced  up  for  hanging  on  poles, 
like  pumpkins. 

A  Short  Rope  vs.  a  Long  Rope. — A  very 
long  rope  will  drag  down  by  its  own  weight, 
and  as  the  power  of  the  pull  is  always  exerted 
in  the  direction  of  the  rope,  the  pull  exerted  by 
a  long  rope,  not  horizontal,  but  downward,  will 
always  be  at  a  disadvantage.  In  conveying  power 
by  a  rope,  if  the  rope  is  so  supported  as  to  be 
horizontal  for  its  whole  length,  there  will  be  no 
appreciable  difference  in  the  effect  of  the  pull 
whether  the  rope  be  long  or  short. 

A  Novel  Traveling  Trunk. — An  ingenious 
mechanic  has  invented  a  traveling  trunk.  Tak- 
ing hold  of  the  handle  and  lifting  one  end  from 
the  floor,  a  sharp  pull  draws  out  a  hand-bar 
similar  to  those  by  which  a  hand-cart  is  drawn 
or  propelled,  and  at  the  same  time  two  strong 
wheels  drop  beneath.  The  trunk  is  at  once  a 
box  on  wheels,  and  the  traveler  can  draw  it 
away  independent  of  porters  or  expressmen. 


Prepared  Wood  Hangings. 

Some  four  or  five  years  ago  an  enterprise  was 
started  at  the  East  which  had  for  its  object  the 
introduction  of  wood  as  a  substitute  for  paper 
hangings.  The  project  was  only  partially  suc- 
cessful, from  the  fact  that  in  handling  such 
thin  sheets,  many  times  thinner  than  ordinary 
veneers — say  from  150th  to  250th  part  of  an 
inch  in  thickness — no  care  could  prevent  them 
from  becoming  cracked  and  otherwise  injured, 
thus  entailing  large  loss  of  material. 

This  trouble  has  now,  however,  been  over- 
come, by  covering  the  backs  of  the  sheets  with 
cloth  or  manilla  paper,  immediately  after  they 
come  from  the  machine.  This  process  is  ac- 
complished by  machinery  and  the  use  of  heavy 
pressure.  Wood  so  prepared  is  easily  handled 
and  as  readily  placed  upon  a  wall  as  common 
paper  hangings.  The  material  is  cheap,  and 
is  said  to  be  both  durable  and  elegant.  Paper- 
ing can  now  be  provided  at  a  cost  of  $1.00  per 
roll  of  thirty  square  feet,  for  the  common 
woods,  and  for  fancy  or  high  priced  wood  ac- 
cording to  quality.  Walls  so  prepared  are  not 
affected  by  damp  or  dryness;  they  can  be  wash- 
ed and  their  natural  colors  are  said  to  be  per- 
ceptibly hightened  by  age.  Some  of  the  most 
elegant  vestibules,  halls,  libraries,  etc.,  in  Bos- 
ton, are  finished  with  these  improved  wood 
hangings. 

Among  the  woods  employed  in  this  manufac- 
ture are  white  oak,  brown  and  white  ash,  white- 
wood,  wild  cherry,  plain  black  walnut,  yellow 
birch,  silver  birch,  rock  maple,  bird's  eye 
maple,  curly  maple,  blister  maple,  mahogany, 
mottled  black  walnut,  Hungarian  ash,  satin- 
wood,  butternut,  red  cedar,  Spanish  cedar,  etc. 
The  logs,  as  furnished  to  the  saw-mill,  are  of 
different  lengths  and  sizes.  They  are  first 
placed  in  a  large  tank  of  water,  for  the  purpose 
of  soaking  and  softening.  When  taken  out 
they  are  steamed,  and  are  then  passed  to  the 
machine  that  cuts  them  up  into  fine  veneer- 
sheets  from  the  150th  to  the  250th  part  of  an 
inch  in  thickness. 

Statistics  of  the  Iron  Industry. — The  "com- 
pleted returns  of  the  ninth  census,  just  sent  to 
press,  show  the  following  facts  in  regard  to  the 
several  branches  of  iron  industry  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1870: 
Pig  Iron — 386  establishments,  574  blast  furna- 
ces (with  a  daily  capacity  of  8,357  tons  melted 
metal),  employing  27,554  hands,  producing 
2,052,821  tons  of  pig,  of  the  value  of  $69,640,- 
498.  Bloomary  Forges — 82,  employing  2,902 
hands,  producing  110,808  tons  of  blooms,  of 
the  value  of  $7,765,623.  Foundries— 2,653, 
employing  51,297  hands,  and  producing  to  the 
value  of  $99,834,218.  Forges— 102,  employing 
3,561  hands,  and  producing  to  the  value  of 
$8,147,669.  Establishments  producing  bar,  rod 
and  railroad  iron,  Dail,  plate,  etc.,  309 — em- 
ploying 44,643  hands,  and  producing  to  the 
value  of  $120,301,158. 
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Ornamenting  Crockery. — A  gentleman  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  invented  a  machine  for 
printing  in  colored  and  gilt  enamels  on  fhina 
and  pottery  of  all  kinds  which,  it  is  claimed, 
will  revolutionize  the  whole  business  of 
ornamenting  crockery,  reducing  the  cost  to  a 
small  fraction  of  what  it  now  is.  He  has  ap- 
plied for  patents  in  several  foreign  countries  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States. 


To  Clean  Silver  or  Gold  Lace. — Lay  the 
lace  smooth  on  a  woolen  carpet  or  piece  of 
woolen  cloth,  and  brush  it  free  from  dust,  then 
burn  rock  alum  and  powder  it  fine,  and  after- 
wards sift  it  through  a  lawn  sieve ;  then  rub  it 
over  the  lace  with  a  fine  brush,  and  in  so  doing 
it  will  take  off  the  tarnish  and  restore  it  to  its 
brightness,  if  it  be  not  too  much  worn  on  the 
threads. 


The  Science  of  Eating. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  besides  performing  the 
immense  labor  of  pastor  and  preacher  to  the 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  fills  also  the  posi- 
tion of  a  professorship  at  Yale  College.  In  one 
of  his  lectures  the  art  of  eating  is  treated  upon 
in  his  usual  felicitous  manner.  He  said,  in  re- 
gard to  the  stomach,  that  everybody  feels  that 
he  must  not  be  a  glutton  nor  a  gourmand,  but 
there  is  very  little  discrimination  and  very  little 
observation  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  and 
the  times  and  seasons  of  eating. 

Preachers  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes— the  sanguineous  class,  who  cannot  eat 
much  if  they  are  going  to  think  or  speak,  and 
the  class  who  have  the  extreme  nervous  tem- 
perament, who  cannot  speak  or  work  unless 
they  do  eat.  On  Sunday  morning,  when  I 
wake,  my  first  thought  is  that  it  is  Sunday 
morning,  and  the  very  idea  of  it  takes  away  my 
appetite.  I  go  down,  drink  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 
eat  an  egg  and  half  a  slice  of  toast.  That  is 
all  I  can  eat.  Then  I  preach,  aDd,  if  I  have 
not  done  very  well,  I  am  hungry;  but  if  I  have 
done  very  well,  I  cannot  eat  much  dinner. 
That  is  because  there  is  a  reaction  of  the  nerv- 
ous influence  of  the  system. 

The  whole  system  is  working  so  much  by  the 
brain  and  the  nerves  that  the  stomach  does  not 
crave  anything.  Just  as  great  grief  or  fear,  or 
any  other  extreme  passion  takes  away  appe- 
tite, so  does  active  preaching.  Ordinarily,  I 
take  but  a  moderate  dinner  on  Sunday.  Sup- 
per with  me  is  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  I  usually  take  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  small 
piece  of  cracker.  That  is  all  I  can  take.  Then 
I  go  to  my  evening  work,  and'  when  I  get 
through  I  sometimes  am  satisfied  to  take  noth- 
ing but  an  orange,  which  I  eat  to  give  my 
stomach  something  to  do  until  morning,  and 
to  keep  it  from  craving — for  often  a  fit  of  crav- 
ing will  give  one  a  nightmare  as  quickly  as 
overfeeding  will.  At  other  times  I  feel  a  strong 
appetite,  and  then  I  eat.  Perhaps  once  out  of 
five  Sundays  I  eat  more  just  after  preaching, 
morning  or  evening,  than  I  do  all  the  rest  of 
the  day  put  together.  The  system  indicates  it, 
and,  therefore,  I  am  not  harmed  by  it.  It  does 
not  disturb  my  sleep,  and  digestion  goes  on 
perfectly. 

Now,  the  point  I  take  is,  not  that  you  shall 
follow  this,  but  that  you  shall  find  out  accu- 
rately, in  regard  to  your  own  eating,  what  ob- 
structs and  what  does  not  obstruct  your  mental 
operations.  If  you  go  to  your  study  after  a 
hearty  breakfast,  and  you  find  it  takes  you 
from  eight  o'clock  to  eleven  before  you  really 
get  into  your  work,  you  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  you  have  overloaded  your  stomach,  and 
that  the  energies  of  your  system  have  been  so 
busy  in  the  work  of  digestion  that  you  could 
not  call  them  off  to  do  brain-work.  But  if  you 
get  up  from  the  table  after  a  comparatively 
light  meal  which  requires  but  little  digestion, 
and  when  you  go  into  your  study  find  that  you 
can  apply  yourself  at  once  to  your  labor,  it  is 
because  you  have  eaten  in  due  proportion  to 
the  needs  of  your  system.  Eating  is  to  the 
work  of  the  human  body  just  what  the  firing 
up  of  an  engine  is  to  traveling.  Eating  is  the 
means  to  an  end.  It  is  not  a  habit,  nor  a  so- 
cial custom  merely.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
luxury. 


How  to  Clean  Alabaster. — Take  ground 
pumice-stone  of  the  finest  quality,  and  mix  it 
up  with  verjuice ;  let  it  stand  for  two  hours, 
then  dip  in  a  sponge  and  rub  the  alabaster 
therewith;  wash  it  with  a  linen  cloth  and  fresh 
water,  and  dry  it  with  clean  linen  rags.  Any 
kind  of  marble  may  be  done  in  the   same  man- 


Cement  for  Steam  Boilers  and  Gas  Pipes. 
This  cement,  offering  a  greater  impermea- 
bility and  more  strength  than  the  unmisium 
cement  generally  used,  is  prepared  by  an  inti- 
mate mixture  of  six  parts  of  graphite  finely 
ground,  three  parts  of  slacked  lime,  eight  parts 
of  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  seven  parts  of  lin- 
seed oil  varnish. 


A  Few  Words  From  A  Tobacco  Hater. 

We  have  in  the  East  a  correspondent  who  is 
somewhat  positive  in  his  opinions  and  who 
talks  out.  In  the  following  extract  from  one 
of  his  letters  he  suggests  a  plan  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  the  tobacco  habit,  and  also  pre- 
sents an  idea  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  mind 
on  body,  which  may  interest  some  of  our  rea- 
ders: 

"Nothing  more  nasty  and  disgusting  than 
tobacco  habits.  Cords  and  cords  of  fools  get- 
ting '  chawed  up  and  spit  out '  by  the  vice  every 
day — so  disgusting  that  you  want  them  half  a 
mile  off  when  they  talk  to  you.  Guess  we  have 
got  to  go  farther  back  in  education,  and  begin 
on  children  while  their  mothers  are  babies,  by 
some  sort  of  hypodermic  process.  Old  '  Con- 
versation Alcott '  (famous  Yankee  imitator  of 
Coleridge,  cramming  himself  with  eccentric 
sayings  and  epigrams  before  going  into  com- 
pany at  a  dollar  a  head,  and  then  uucorking 
like  a  champagne  bottle)  said  once,  '  all  great 
thoughts  come  from  the  stomach  ' ;  and  pretty 
true,  though  Delphic  also,  as  the  stomach  is 
very  much  under  the  control  of  thought.  I 
have  for  years  known  that  a  man  can  think  up 
an  ulcer  on  his  leg,  if  he  sticks  at  it  long 
enough.  Boys  will  always  catch  tobacco  till 
their  mothers  get  sense  enough  to  educate  them 
'from  the  stump,'  literally  and  not  let  them 
idly  run  into  it." 

New  Method  of  Making  Beef-Tea. — In  or- 
der to  meet  the  daily-felt  want  of  concentrated 
fluid  meat  food,  a  want  not  supplied  by  beef 
essence  as  ordinarily  made,  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood  has 
invented  the  following  process,  and  found  in 
practice  that  it  works  well : — Take  a  thin  rump 
stake  of  beef,  lay  it  upon  a  board,  and  with  a 
case-knife  scrape  it.  In  this  way  a  red  pulp 
will  be  obtained,  which  contains  pretty  much 
everything  in  the  steak,  except  the  fibrous  tis- 
sue. Mix  this  red  pulp  thoroughly  with  three 
times  its  bulk  of  cold  water,  stirring  until  the 
pulp  is  completely  diffused.  Put  the  whole 
upon  a  moderate  fire,  and  allow  it  to  come 
slowly  to  a  boil,  stirring  all  the  time  to  prevent 
the  "  caking  "  of  the  pulp.  In  using  this  do 
not  allow  the  patient  to  otrpin  it,  bui,  stir  the 
settlings  thoroughly  into  the  fluid.  One  to 
three  fluid  ounces  of  this  may  be  given  at  a 
time. — Canada  Lancet. 


Borax  for  Ants. — Somebody  has  discovered 
that  powdered  borax  will  drive  away  ants  only 
when  it  has  been  deprived  of  its  water,  which 
can  only  be  done  at  a  considerable  degree  of 
heat.  Perhaps  this  may  account  for  the  lailure 
which  many  report  as  attending  this  mode  of 
attempting  to  drive  ants  from  their  pantries. 

Paper  Clothing. — Boston  is  beginning  to  im- 
port Japanese  paper  clothing.  The  paper  from 
which  the  articles  are  made  is  wholly  water- 
proof, is  thin  and  light,  an  overcoat  weighing 
only  two  pounds.  The  goods  are  capable  of 
being  washed  several  times,  and  will  last  a  num- 
ber of  months. 


The  Meteoric  Collection  of  Prof.  Shepard, 
at  Amherst  College,  comprises  146  meteoric 
stones  and  93  meteoric  birons  of  undoubted 
origin  and  a  large  number  of  doubtful  meteor- 
ites. This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  collec- 
tions extant  of  these  waifs  from  other  worlds. 


Alarming  Increase  in  Use  of  Morphine. — 
The  use  of  morphine  is  increasing  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate  in  New  York,  and  we  learn  from  phy- 
sicians that  very  many  deaths  attributed  by 
friends,  in  the  papers  and  elsewhere,  to  other 
causes,  are  the  result  of  indulgence  in  mor- 
phine. The  other  day  a  prominent  New  Yorker 
was  reported  dead.  The  telegraph  bore  tidings 
of  his  sudden  decease  in  every  quarter,  but  as- 
signed no  cause.  An  inquiry  since,  set  on  foot 
by  friends,  has  revealed  the  fact  that  he  had 
become  as  much  a  slave  to  morphine  as  many 
are  to  rum.  He  had  purchased  and  consumed 
15  grains  a  few  hours  prior  to  his  death.  I 
have  a  friend  now  lying  very  low  from  the  use 
of  this  dangerous  drug.  Twenty  years  ago  an 
ignorant  physician  gave  it  to  him  in  large  quan- 
tities to  allay  pain.  He  was  brought  to  death's 
door,  when  skilled  doctors  rescued  him  and 
gave  him  warning  that  further  indulgence 
would  surely  kill  him.  Now,  when  once  again 
brought  low,  after  having  been  nearly  restored 
to  health,  he  confesses  that  he  has  been  sur- 
reptitiously using  morphine,  purchasing  it  of 
a  well-known  New  York  druggist.  His  friends 
are  so  indignant  at  the  latter,  that  they  propose 
to  prosecute  him.  There  is  a  law  forbiding  the 
sale  of  morphine  to  any  one  without  a  physi- 
cian's prescription.  Such  a  prosecution  would 
unquestionably  have  a  most  salutary  effect  upon 
tho  unprincipled  druggists  of  the  metropolis. 
New   York  Letter. 


Consumption. — An  English  physician  has 
written  a  book  to  prove  that  "consumption 
always  originates  from  the  breathing  of  pre- 
breathed  air;"  and,  though  that  may  be  putting 
it  rather  strongly,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
re-breathed  air  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  this  and  many  other  forms  of  disease. 
Dr.  Roux  says,  that  the  French,  by  daily  using 
copper  cooking  utensils,  take  copper  enough 
into  their  system  to  render  its  detection  in  the 
blood  an  easy  matter. 


Vegetable  Growths  in  the  Ear. — Since  the 
year  1844,  when  the  attention  of  the  profession 
was  first  called  to  the  subject,  the  growth  of 
minute  fungi  in  the  ear  has  been  reported  to  be 
a  common  cause  of  disease  of  that  part.  The 
meatus,  canals,  and  tympanum  are  sometimes 
covered  with  the  growth  in  the  form  of  white 
or  yellow  mold  on  their  surfaces.  Prof.  Seely 
of  Cincinnati  reports  in  the  "Clinic"  three 
cases  of  diseased  ear  in  which  he  detected  the 
fungus  Aspergillus.  Tinnitus,  inflammation,  and 
the  accumulation  of  wax  are  the  attended  symp- 
toms. The  treatment  consists  of  the  applica- 
tion of  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  five  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  water.  As  it  is  found  impossible 
to  transplant  the  ectophytes  to  a  healthy  ear  by 
innoculation,  we  suspect  they  are  the  effects  of 
disease  rather  than  the  cause. — Pac.  Med.  Jour. 


Vegetable  Hair  Dye. — As  most  of  the  min- 
eral and  metallic  hair  dyes  in  common  use,  are 
deemed  poisonous,  the  following  from  the  Scien- 
tific American,  may  be  acceptable  to  some: 

"  Among  organic  dyes  which  can  be  prepared 
by  any  one  is  that  obtained  from  the  green 
walnut  burr,  the  epicarp  of  tho  fruit  of  the 
jufjlans  regia.  For  this  purpose  the  burrs  are 
soaked  in  water  and  pressed.  The  liquid  thus 
obtained  is  then  evaporated  and  the  dye  pre- 
cipitated as  a  black  powder,  which  can  be  used 
in  any  convenient  form  of  hair  dressing.  Dr. 
Kurtz  says  that  large  quantities  are  used  in 
Greece,  and  are  also  exported  thence  for  this 
purpose.  The  Greeks  also'make  a  dye  by  add- 
ing alum  to  the  expressed  juice,  and  use  this  to 
give  a  dark  and  marketable  color  to  the  cattle 
exported  to  Marseilles  and  other  places  where 
light  colored  stock  is  at  a  discount. 

Animalcules  in  Buttermilk. — Dr.  J.  P. 
Brown,  of  Gait,  Ontario,  in  the  Canada  Lancet 
for  August,  gives  an  account  of  a  family  poi- 
soned by  drinking  buttermilk,  which  on  exam- 
ination with  the  microscope,  was  proved  to  con- 
tain immense  numbers  of  animalcules.  He 
thinks  the  germs  which  produced  them  were 
taken  in  by  tho  cow  in  the  water  which  she 
drank,  and  found  their  way  into  her  blood 
through  the  lacteals.  The  symptoms  were 
those  of  narcotico-irritant  poisoning,  viz. :  vom- 
iting, purging,  cramps,  stupor,  etc.  We  think 
it  much  more  probablo  that  the  organisms  were 
produced  in  the  milk  after  it  was  taken  from 
the  cow. 


Quack  Advertisements  Prohibited. — The 
posting  of  placards  of  quacks  and  quack  medi- 
cines has  been  prohibited  in  the  streets  of  Chi- 
cago. Why  cannot  San  Francisco  follow  the 
good  example  ?  Many  of  these  placards  are 
an  offense  against  decency,  apart  from  the  im- 
posture which  they  involve. 

Ventilation. — Dr.  Angus  Smith  gives  a  good 
rule  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  air  of  houses:  "Let  us  keep  our 
rooms  so  that  the  air  does  not  give  a  precipitate 
when  a  10%  ounce  bottleful  is  shaken  with  half 
an  ounce  of  clear  lime  water,"  a  sanitary  regij- 
lation  which  can  easily  be  carried  out, 
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inserted  at  special  rates. 
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"Scattering  Seeds!" 


We  herewith  offer,  till  further  notice,  to  send  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  free  for  the  term  of  three 
months  (12  Nos.)  to  any  one  address  which  any  new 
yearly  subscriber  may  designate.  Every  old  subscriber, 
upon  renewing  his  subscriptions  may  send  us  the  name 
of  any  neighbor  or  friend  in  any  part  of  the  U.  S. — 
who  does  not  already  receive  the  Press— and  a  copy 
of  the  paper  shall  bo  sent  for  one  month  free.  Making 
the  paper,  in  this  manner,  known  to  those  likely  to  sub- 
scribe, we  believe  will  more  rapidly  extend  our  list. 
We  know  there  am  thousands  who  would  subscribe  at 
once  If  fully  acquainted  with  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  our  columns. 


Receipts  at  State  Fair. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of 
tickets  sold  at  the  Park  and  Pavilion  for  1870, 
1871  and  1872: 


1870. 

Park $11,201.36 

Pavilion 6,867.60 


1871. 
$11,843 

8,086.50 


1872. 
$15,388,60 
8,964.00 


Total....  $18,068.86  $10,829.50  $24  352.50 

There  is  no  doubt  had  the  managers  of  tho 
various  lines  of  travel  to  Sacramento,  seen  fit 
to  have  issued  tickets  at  the  rates  they  have  on 
former  years,  the  receipts  would  have  been 
largely  increased. 

At  the  Goat  Gbowers'  Convention,  at  Sac- 
ramento, Sept.  26th,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year  :  Thos.  Butter- 
field,  of  Monterey,  Co.  Prest. ;  L.  Gilmore,  El 
Dorado,  Secy.  ;  L.  A.  Upson,  Sacramento, 
Treas.  All  engaged  in  breeding  Angora  goats 
are  requested  to  correspond  with  the  Secretary, 
and,  with  other  information,  give  the  amount 
of  fleeces  on  hand,  and  an  estimate  of  nest 
spring's  clip.  United  action  is  to  be  taken  to 
obtain  the  best  market  for  the  mohair  pro- 
duced on  this  Coast. 


The  Mohair  Question. 

We  have  been  favored  with  a  call  from  Mr. 
Wm.  M.  Landrum  and  James  M.  Bodgers,  the 
largest  breeders  of  the  Angora  goat,  pure,  full- 
blood  and  graded,  in  America.  They  import 
and  breed  goats,  as  they  and  others  do  fine 
wooled  sheep,  for  purposes  of  sale,  and  profit 
on  both  animal  and  fleece.  Of  course  these 
gentlemen — and  other  breeders  of  goats — feel 
a  deep  interest  in  all  that  concerns  a  market 
for  the  fleece  of  the  animal  they  are  doing  so 
much  to  introduce. 

It  is  certainly  a  laudable  desire  on  their  part, 
we  have  no  hesitancy  in  repeating  what  we 
have  said  in  former  numbers  of  the  Bubal, 
that  we  believe  California  will  be  the  best  mo- 
hair-producing country  in  tho  world,  outside  of 
Asia,  and  that  there  will  be  a  market  at  our 
doors  for  the  raw  product  as  soon  as  any  consid- 
erable quantity  is  produced. 

We  are  convinced — since  our  interview  with 
gentlemen  at  tho  Fair — that  the  mohair  goats 
of  California  will  be,  and  really  now  is, 
superior  to  the  original  Asiatic  stock;  a  larger 
animal  with  a  heavier  fleece  and  of  superior 
quality  in  every  point  that  constitutes  excel- 
lence and  value. 

Wo  have  never  doubted  there  being  a  market 
for  mohair  in  England,  and  from  the  following 
letter  kindly  placed  in  our  hands  for  publica- 
tion, the  fact  of  there  being  an  English  market 
is  fully  established;  and  we  are  assured  by 
Messrs.  Landrum  &  Bogers,  that  there  will  be 
an  American  market,  even  in  San  Francisco, 
within  six  months,  for  any  amount  of  mohair 
that  may  be  produced  on  the  whole  coast  and 
interior  country. 

Mohair  growers  will  please  turn  to  page  130 
current  volume  of  Bubal  and  observe,  that 
where  we  speak  of  there  being  no  market  for 
mohair  in  New  York,  it  was  not  our  asser- 
tion, but  a  clip  from  the  American  Agriculturist 
of  New  York  City.  We  hope  soon  to  hear  of  a 
market  for  mohair  in  New  York  and  Boston, 
that  there  may  be  a  little  competition  with  our 
San  Francisco  buyers. 

What  we  want  is,  that  the  farmer  or  pro- 
ducer of  mohair  shall  receive  the  full,  fair  value 
of  his  product,  and  to  see  that  the  whole  profit 
of  its  growth,  does  not  go  to  the  middle  man  or 
speculator  who  simply  handles  it,  on  its  way 
to  the  manufacturer. 

London,  17  Basinohall  St.,  May  22d,  1872. 
Messbs.  Chbisty  &  Wise, 

607  Front  Street, 

San  Francisco. 

(Jents: — Your  favor  of  the  30th  April,  is  duly 
to  hand.  We  have  not  seen  any  Goats'  Wool 
from  California,  but  we  do  a  large  business 
both  in  Turkey  and  Cape  Mohair.  The  former 
is  chiefly  pure  bred,  known  as  fair  average  An- 
gora, but  there  is  also  a  quantity  composed  of 
the  inferior  parts  of  the  fleece,  which  is  packed 
separately  ranging  in  value  from  25  to  60  cents 
per  pound.  The  "fair  average"  is  now  worth 
from  8'2  to  84  cents  per  pound.  The  best  Cap* 
Goats'  Wool  is  worth  from  60  to  66  cents  per 
pound.  The  other  classes  run  from  18  cents 
upwards,  according  to  the  amount  of  crossing, 
and  the  proportion  of  low,  coarse,  common  bred 
wool  mixed  in  them. 

We  imagine  that  your  wool  will  approach 
more  nearly  to  the  Capes,  and  if  you  will  send 
us  over  a  few  samples  representing  as  near  as 
possible  the  various  classes,  we  shall  be  very 
glad  to  give  you  quotations.  We  are  only  brok- 
ers, not  merchants,  therefore  do  not  make  ad- 
vances against  shipments,  or  bills  of  lading, 
but  only  against  wool  given  into  our  hands  by 
merchants  here.    We  remain,  Gents., 

Yours  truly,  Thomas  &  Cook. 
Our  goat  growers  are  now  convinced  them- 
selves that  there  is  at  present  no  permanent 
considerable  market  known  to  them  for  the 
sale  of  mohair  in  this  country.  They  have 
also  learned  satisfactory  reasons  why  there  has 
not  been  a  reliable  market  heretofore,  and  why 
such  a  market  will  soon,  in  all  probability,  be 
established.  We  shall  give  some  interesting 
facts  concerning  this  subject  soon. 


Who  Makes  Castor  Oil? — W.  W.  Mont- 
gomery, of  Davisville,  shows  a  very  fine  sample 
of  castor  oil  bean.  He  has  thirty  tons  at  home 
and  he  would  be  very  glad  to  know  where  he 
can  find  a  market  for  them.  Let  us  hear  from 
the  oil  people.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  dis- 
seminate any  information  that  may  be  furnished 
us  regarding  this  branch  of  industry.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Montgomery  will  favor  us  with  particulars 
of  the  plant  and  its  culture. 


Notes  on  Hand — We  have  many  notes 
taken  at  the  State  Fair,  which  may  be  expected 
soon.  Also,  letters  concerning  steam  plowing 
in  Louisiana,  and  other  matters  postponed  on 
account  of  Fair  reports. 


Mail  and  Telegraphic  Quotations  of 
Wheat  in  Liverpool  Compared. 

It  has  been  for  some  time  past,  surmised  by 
many  that  the  quotations  of  California  wheat 
in  Liverpool  were  below  the  real  market  rates 
prevailing  there,  that  this  was  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  still  more  depressing  prices  here,  al- 
ready unduly  lowered  through  the  operation  of 
ruinous  freight  rates.  Being  anxious  in  the 
interests  of  the  agricultural  community  to  test 
the  truth  of  this  market,  we  have  been  compar- 
ing the  telegraphic  quotations  with  those  pre- 
vailing in  the  Liverpool  market,  as  given  by  the 
"Mark  Lane  Express,"  the  representative  of 
the  produce  interests  of  England,  both  agricul- 
tural and  commercial,  and  have  found  that  in 
every  instance  the  former  are  a  long  way  be- 
hind the  latter. 

The  following  is  a  table  showing  the  quota- 
tion of  California  wheat  as  telegraphed  to  this 
city,  in  comparison  with  those  given  by  the 
"Mark  Lane  Express,"  for  the  month  begin- 
ning the  30th  of  July  and  ending  the  30th  of 
August  of  this  year. 
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What  the  Farmers  Lose. 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  the  real  Liver- 
pool price  has  been  from  10  cents  to  18  cents 
per  cental  over  that  telegraphed  to  this  city. 
Now,  as  tho  prices  here,  freight  remaining  the 
same,  are  governed  entirely  by  those  in  Liver- 
pool, which  takes  the  greatest  part  of  what 
is  available  for  export,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
farmers  are  losers  to  a  heavy  extent  by  this 
game.  During  the  month  of  August  there  was 
received  at  San  Francisco  l,299,000.centals,  the 
whole  of  which  was  lowered  in  price  by  this 
unprincipled  action.  All  this  wheat  sold  on  an 
average  for  13  cents  per  cental  lower  than  what 
it  would  if  the  true  wheat  quotations  in  Liver- 
pool were  daily  made  known  in  this  market 
The  loss  has  thus  been  for  that  month  alone 
$168,870.  the  whole  of  which  will  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  manipulators.  At  the  same  rate 
the  loss  on  the  whole  year's  wheat  product  of 
California  would  be,  according  to  the  various 
estimates  made  of  the  crop,  from  $1,560,000  to 
$2,340,000 — a  nice  little  pile  to  divide  amongst 
operators. 

The  iniquity  of  this  telegraph  manipulati  on 
cannot  be  too  forcibly  reprobated.  It  should 
show  the  fanners  of  the  State  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  combining  and  adopting  means  of  self- 
protection  in  the  whole  matter  of  wheat  freights 
and   wheat  quotations,  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Excavatob. — The  Sacramento  Union  in  its  re- 
port of  the  State  Fair,  mentions  the  following: 
On  the  inside  grounds  there  was  one  piece 
of  machinery  which  deserves  more  than  a  pass- 
ing notice.  Wo  allude  to  Slusser's  self-loading 
excavator,  a  machine  apparently  so  simple  and 
yet  so  perfectly  adapted  to  its  work  as  to  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  all.  It  resembles 
an  ordinary  two-horse  wagon,  and  has  an  ap- 
paratus for  plowing  and  loading  dirt,  which  it 
is  claimed  it  will  do  with  a  lighter  draft  than  is 
required  to  break  the  same  ground  with  an  or- 
dinary plow.  It  is  said  with  one  span  of  horses 
it  will  do  the  work  of  ten  scrapers.  It  was 
worked  yesterday  morning  in  the  presence  of 
many  interested  parties.  The  bed  of  the  exca- 
vator is  made  to  hold  a  cubic  yard  of  dirt,  and 
it  was  filled  several  times  in  less  than  half  a 
minute.  It  is  perfectly  under  the  control  of 
the  driver,  who,  sitting  in  his  seat,  can  pull 
one  rod  which  sets  the  scraper  in  the  ground, 
another  which  opens  the  bottom  of  the  body 
and  lets  the  dirt  out,  or  another  bar  which 
closes  the  same.  For  making  roads  over  the 
level  plains  of  California,  or  digging  irrigating 
ditches,  it  seems  to  be  well  adapted.  It  digs  a 
furrow  about  12  inches  broad,  and  may  be  set 
as  deep  as  14  inches.  It  is  claimed  to  work  as 
well  in  hard  adobe  land  as  in  softer  soil.  A. 
M.  Burns  of  San  Francisco  had  the  excavator 
on  exhibition  and  entered  it  for  a  premium. 

Alfalfa. — We  examined  another  field  of  al- 
falfa the  other  day,  grown  on  sedimentary  laud 
near  Sacramento  without  irrigation.  It  was 
sown  early  last  fall  where  there  was  some  stub- 
ble and  weeds  to  protect  the  young  plants  from 
frost.  This  season  there  have  been  three  crops 
of  hay  cut  from  the  land  and  the  pasturage 
that  remains  on  one  field  has  been  sold  at  $8 
per  acre.  From  the  three  crops  already  cut, 
there  has  been  gathered  five  tons  to  the  acre, 
and  at  present  another  ton  could  be  cut. 


Fire  Defense  and  Wind  Breakers. 

Every  year  brings  its  destruction  of  hundreds 
of  acres  of  grain  fields  and  thousands  of  bush- 
els of  wheat  by  fire,  having  it  origin  in  accident 
or  design.  Early  last  Spring  we  were  the  first 
to  propose  the  growing  of  alfalfa  at  proper  in- 
tervals, that  should  interpose  a  green  and  suo- 
culant  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  sweeping 
fires  that  too  often  desolate  large  tracts  of 
ripening  grain. 

Immediately  after  from  various  sources  came 
different  projects  for  accomplishing  the  same 
purpose;  such  as  plowing  the  land  subduing  or 
preventing  the  growth  of  all  vegetable  products, 
or  the  mowing  of  grain  in  belts  so  early  as  to 
secure  a  second  growth  that  should  be  yet 
green  while  the  grain  was  ripening.  All  these 
were  but  make-shifts,  to  be  adopted  till  the 
better  plan  could  be  substituted. 

We.  now  propose,  as  tho  season  is  approach- 
ing for  action  in  the  matter  of  protection  an- 
other year,  that  farmers  sow  or  plant  the  seeds 
of  the  Malva  tree,  in  belts  of  20  or  30  feet  in 
width,  that  after  the  first  year  would  present 
a  perfect  compact  mass  of  low,  bushy  broad- 
leafed  trees,  so  green  and  dense  that  no  fire 
could  pass  them. 
These  belts  would  not  only  furnish  a  most 
grateful  shade  for  animals  during  the  summer 
months  after  the  grain  harvest,  but  furnish  in 
their  leaves  an  immense  quantity  of  excellent 
food  for  cattle,  sheep  or  goats;  and  after  the 
third  year,  more  firewood  than  the  farm  would 
require;  and  at  all  times  effective  wind  breaks 
as  protection  to  farm,  animals  and  crops. 

Every  six  or  eight  years  the  locality  of  these 
belts  can  be  changed  to  new  ground,  when  it 
will  be  found  that  for  every  purpose  of  grass 
or  grain  growing,  the  old  malva  ground  has  in- 
creased its  former  fertility,  by  the  shading  of 
the  ground,  the  droppings  of  the  animals  and 
decay  of  leaves  and  roots  in  the  soil. 

Grain  Without  Granaries. 

In  no  other  country  than  California  do  we 
find  more  grain  produced  than  can  be  housed. 
Nowhere  else  do  people  think  it  unnecessary  to 
build  granaries.  It  would  really  seem  as 
though  our  farmers  had  adopted  the  very  plan, 
in  the  management  of  their  wheat  and  other 
grains,  to  make  an  immediate  sale  of  their 
products  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  save 
themselves  from  loss. 

Millions  of  bushels  of  wheat,  but  no  place 
to  store  it  away  from  the  impending  autumnal 
rains.  As  a  consequence  many  are  almost 
forced  to  sell  their  crops  at  present  low  rates  or 
suffer  a  worse  loss  in  the  injury  resulting  from 
an  entire  lack  of  rain  shelter. 

If  farmers  would  make  large  cheap  granaries 
by  laying  a  foundation  of  scantling  directly 
upon  the  ground  and  cover  the  same  with  a 
double  thickness  of  inch  thick  boards,  with 
the  sides  raised  not  to  exceed  two  feet — as  be- 
yond this  the  latteral  or  side  pressure  becomes 
very  great — and  cover  the  same  with  a  steep 
roof  of  boards  securely  nailed  to  rafters  of 
scantling,  a  granary  can  be  made  at  compara- 
tively small  expense  that  will  contain  and  keep 
in  perfect  condition  the  entire  product  of  any 
grain  field  in  the  State. 

The  farmer  then  can  wait  for  the  spring 
market,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  selling  at  an 
advance  over  present  prices  that  will  pay  per- 
haps the  entire  cost  of  his  granary,  and  leave 
it  on  his  hands  for  another  year,  at  no  cost  at 
all.  It  gives  the  grain  speculator  an  enormous 
advantage  over  the  producer  when  the  former 
has  ample  storage  room  and  the  latter  none, 
and  this  advantage  is  sure  to  tell  upon  the 
pockets  of  both,  but  in  directly  opposite  ways. 
The  truth  can  be  told  in  few  words — every 
farm  should  have  a  granary  sufficient  for  the 
storage  of  its  entire  grain  product. 

The  Macedon  Nctbsebies. — These  nurseries 
are  situated  in  Macedon,  Wayne  county,  New 
York,  the  property  of  J.  B.  Jones,  one  of  the 
best  tree  and  plant  growers  and  general  nur- 
serymen of  the  Northern  and  Western  States. 
His  stock  for  health  and  natural  vigor  may  be 
considered  as  without  a  superior  anywhere; 
whilst  the  variety  is  equaled  by  few  if  any  of 
the  most  celebrated  Eastern  nurseries.  He 
makes  as  one  branch  of  his  business,  a  specialty 
of  selling  one  year  old  trees,  true  to  their  kinds 
as  ordered;  a  great  advantage  where  they  are 
required  to  be  sent  to  considerable  distances. 

Killing  Stumps. — A  correspondent  asks  how 
he  can  kill  a  stamp,  and  remarks  that  he  is  told 
that  to  bore  a  hole  in  the  same  and  fill  it  with 
salt,  will  do  it.  In  most  cases  it  will;  but  a 
small  quantity  of  kerosene  oil  is  more  certainly 
effective — it  is  sure. 
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The  Close  of  the  Fair. 

The  Union  of  Saturday,  says:  The  last 
day's  programme  was  witnessed  by  the 
largest  assemblage  of  the  State  Fair.  From 
early  morning  till  the  set  of  sun  the  Park  was 
crowded  with  sightseers,  who  took  great  inter- 
est in  all  the  proceedings.  The  stalls  also  re- 
ceived more  than  their  usual  share  of  attention. 
The  exhibition  just  closed  has,  as  a  whole, 
been  a  grand  success.  It  is  true,  some  of  the 
classes  which  in  former  years  have  been  well 
represented  had  a  very  poor  showing  the  past 
ten  days,  but  the  very  great  increase  of  entries 
in  other  classes  more  than  compensated  for 
this  defect.  The  department  of  horses  was  as 
well,  if  not  better,  represented  than  the  last  or 
any  preceding  year.  Of  thoroughbreds,  graded 
and  roadster,  and  other  classes,  there  were 
some  of  the  best  in  the  State  entered  for 
premiums,  and  any  animal  that  was  awarded  a 
premium  this  year,  has  an  honor  of  which  its 
owner  may  well  be  proud.  Some  of  the  younger 
animals  that  have  scarcely  been  noticed  this  sea- 
son, by  the  time  the  next  Fair  opens  will  be  in 
the  front  ranks.  To  show  the  value  of  this 
part  of  the  exhibition,  we  mention  one  young 
cream-colored  draft  stallion;  three  years  old, 
owned  by  William  Sparrow,  of  Franklin  Town- 
ship, Sacramento  county,  which  weighs  1,700 
pounds,  while  there  was  another  draft  horse, 
older,  that  weighed  over  2,200  pourds.  Of  the 
racing  horses  that  were  on  the  ground,  the 
Union's  racing  record  is  the  chronicle.  One 
horse  made  the  fastest  two-mile  trotting 
time  ever  made  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  another 
made  the  fastest  time  for  one  mile,  and  two 
pacers  made  two  of  the  fastest  mile  heats  ever 
gone  on  hoof  by  anything  other  than  running 
horses.     It  is  a  record  that  needs  no  eulogy. 

The  stock  parade  was  not  as  long  as  usual,  a 
large  number  of  cattle  not  having  been  exam- 
ined by  the  appointed  committees,  and  had  in 
consequence  to  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
field,  but  enough  were  out  to  stretch  the  line  of 
march  nearly  around  the  track.  After  the  pa- 
rade was  over  the  cattle  were  ranged  on  the  in- 
side track  and  the  horses  were  led  up  to  the 
quarter  stretch,  and  all  there  waited  the  reading 
of  the  awards.  It  was  while  the  animals  were 
packed  together  that  the  beauty  of  the  whole 
could  be  best  judged.  While  standing  before 
the  judges'  stand  two  Devon  bulls,  belonging 
to  J.  R.  Rose  of  Lakeville,  got  to  fighting,  and 
during  their  struggles  injured  five  or  six  persons. 
Barring  this  no  accident  worthy  of  nute  has 
marred  the  proceedings  at  the  Park.  The  read- 
ing of  the  premium  list  was  commenced  at  11 
o'clock  and  did  not  close  until  1  p.  m.  Presi- 
dent Reed  announced  the  names  of  the  sucess- 
ful  exhibitors  and  Superintendent  Cary  tied  the 
prize  ribbons  on  the  animals.  The  prizes  were 
not  paid  on  the  stand  as  has  been  the  case  of 
previous  years,  but  were  paid  at  the  Entry 
Clerk's  office. 

The  State  Farmers'  Union. — The  Directors 
of  this  association,  organized  by  the  Farmers' 
Club  State  Convention,  met  on  Wednesday 
evening  last  for  consiiltation.  There  were 
present  Gen.  John  Bidwell,  President;  Maj. 
J.  R.  Snyder,  Dr.  W.  S.  Manlove,  T.  Hart 
Hyatt,  I.  N.  Hoag  and  A.  T.  Dewey.  It  was 
deemed  desirable  to  at  once  move  for  a  full  or- 
ganization of  farmers  throughout  the  State, 
acting  in  candor  and  firmness  in  all  transac- 
tions. 

A  New  Zealand  Sheep  Shearing. 

Twenty-five  shearers  were  at  work  on  the 
floor.  Each  workman  had  a  trap  door  close 
to  him,  out  of  which  he  pushed  his  sheep  as 
soon  as  the  fleece  was  off,  into  a  little  pen,  so 
that  it  could  be  seen  if  the  animal  had  been  too 
much  cut  with  the  shears,  or  was  badly  shorn 
in  any  other  respect. 

A  very  expert  shearer  can  take  off  120  fleeces 
in  a  day,  but  the  average  is  about  eighty  to 
each  man.  They  get  £1  per  hundred,  and 
found.  They  have  a  cook  of  their  own,  with 
as  much  bread  and  mutton,  tea  and  sugar  as 
they  can  consume.  They  work  at  least  14 
hours  out  of  the  24,  and  with  a  flock  of  50,000 
sheep,  make  a  good  deal  of  money. 

Two  boys  are  constantly  employed  in  bring- 
ing armfuls  of  rolled-up  fleeces  to  the  wool 
tables.  The  sorters  at  once  open  the  fleece, 
and  pronounce  to  which  bin  it  belongs.  Two 
or  three  men  standing  behind,  roll  up  the 
fleeces  again,  and  put  them  on  a  shelf  divided 
into  compartments,  which  were  labelled  so  that 
the  kind  of  wool  could  be  told  at  a  glance. 
These  bins  are  then  emptied  into  trucks,  and 
carried  off  to  the  press,  where  the  bales  are 
packed. 

The  fleeces  are  tumbled  in,  and  forced  down 
by  a  heavy  screw  press,  till  the  bale,  which 
is  kept  open  in  a  large  square  frame,  is  as  full 
as  it  can  hold.  The  canvass  top  is  then  put 
on,  tightly  sewn,  four  iron  pins  are  removed, 
and  the  sides  of  the  frame  fall  away.  The  bale 
is  now  complete,  and  ready  to  be  hoisted  by  a 
crane  into  the  loft  above,  where  it  has  the 
brand  of  the  sheep  painted  on  it,  with  its 
weight,  and  to  what  class  the  wool  belongs. — 
Life  in  New  Zealand, 


A  Lusus  Naturro. 

Nature  is  not  always  true  to,  or  strictly  ob- 
servant of,  general  laws;  hence  we  see  in  the 
animal  kingdom  occasional  monstrosities,  such 
as  six-legged  or  double-headed  calves,  chickens 
with  four  legs,  fish  with  two  heads  and  a  great 
variety  of  these  strange  shapes,  quite  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature  ;  to  say  nothing 
of  Siamese  Twins  or  other  wonderful  condi- 
tions that  occasionally  in  all  ages  have  shown 
themselves  in  the  human  family 

Nor  is  this  disposition  of  nature  to  sport  in 
her  creations  confined  to  the  animal  kingdom; 
for  we  often  see  double  cherries,  double  apples, 
and  double  berries  of  several  varieties;  and  in 
the  instance  illustrated  by  our  engraving  we 
have  a  double  Bartlett  pear,  in  which  each  part 
of  the  doublet  seems  to  have  made  about  an 
equal  growth,  which  can  seldom  be  said  of  any 
of  the  additional  appendages  in  the  case  of 
animals. 

The  pear  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  and  as 
such  we  make  a  note  of  it,  and  present  its  form 
and  size,  that  if  it  can  be  equalled  or  surpassed, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  obtain  it  for  another 
illustration  in  the  Rural. 
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Notes  from  Western  New  York. 

The  Genessee  Valley,  so  long  famed  for  its 
fine  wheat  flour  has  lost  its  supremacy  of  wheat 
growing,  but  claims  the  best  soil  and  climate 
in  this  latitude  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  for 
fruit  growing. 

Here  are  situated  the  largest  nurseries  in  the 
States  and  here  are  grown  the  best  fruits  that 
regularly   reach  Eastern   markets.     The   early 


San  Jose   Farmers'   Club    and   Protec- 
tive Association. 

The  Club  met  Saturday,  Sept.  28th.  Presi- 
dent Casey  presiding. 

The  Question  adopted  for  discussion  at  next 
meeting  is  "Resolved  that  the  present  game 
and  fish  laws  are  unjust  to  farmers  and  should 
be  abolished." 

Mr.  Ware  was  called  upon  to  report  in  regard 
to  the  proceeding  of  the 

State  Club 
Or  California  Farmer's  Union,  held  at  Sacra- 
mento during  the  State  Fair.  He  said  he  did 
not  know  that  he  had  any  report  to  make,  the 
proceeding  being  published  in  full  in  the  papers; 
but  perhaps  the  club  would  like  to  hear  the 
Constitution  read,  if  so  he  had  a  copy  taken 
from  the  Sac.  Union. 

The  Secretary  was  called  upon  to  read  the 
Constitution  which  was  listened  to  with  atten- 
tion. 

L.  H.  Holloway  said  the  next  thing  we  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  "shell  out"  twenty-five 
dollars  to  the  State  organization. 

Some  one  remarked  that  he  was  too  fast,  that 
this  club  did  not  need  to  pay  one  cent  unless  it 
so  desired.  Mr.  Chipman  moved  the  matter  lie 
over  one  week.  Mr.  Garrigus  suggested  that 
two  weeks  would  be  better;  it  would  give  all  a 
better  chance  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  matter.  Which  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted. 

J.  F.  Holloway  thought  the  whole  thing  had 
been  done  in  a  loose  manner.  Our  delegates 
had  been  instructed  to  go  against  a  State  Or- 
ganization, but  it  appears  that  we  have  been 
misrepresented,  and  have  it  saddled  upon  us, 
with  a  head  office  at  San  Francisco,  and  San 
Francisco  of  all  places  is  the  one  from  which 
we  have  most  to  fear.  It  is  there  where  all  the 
jobs  are  put  up.     Where  all  the.  rings  are  form- 


A    DOUBLE    PEAR. 


establishment  of  large  nurseries  at  Rochester 
by  Elwanger  &  Barry,  Frost  &  Co.  and  others; 
at  Geneva  by  the  Smiths,  and  Maxwells,  and 
of  the  Macedon  Nurseries  by  J.  J.  Thomas, 
called  the  attention  of  all  classes  to  the  advant- 
ages of  planting  the  better  class  of  fruits  for 
market.  The  early  building  of  the  Erie  Canal 
and  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R,  carried  all  surplus  products 
to  the  seaboard  cities,  thus  thoroughly  estab- 
lishing this  branch  of  industry. 

Fruits,  Grains  and  Wages. 

It  has  been  found  that  winter  apples  grown 
in  this  cool  climate  tempered  fall  and  spring 
by  lake  winds,  prove  the  best  keepers  and  for 
shipping  on  long  voyages  are  unequalled. 
Hence  in  seasons  like  this  when  the  apple  crop 
is  universally  large  our  crop  is  sought  for  at  re- 
munerative prices. 

The  season  here  has  been  unusually  dry  and 
hot  which,  having  been  preceeded  by  two  dry 
ones,  proves  very  trying  for  grass  and  small 
grains,  the  yield  of  which  is  light — corn  is  gen- 
erally good  and  potatoes  a  fair  crop  of  good 
quality. 

Fruit  of  all  kinds  has  been  remarkably 
abundant  and  brought  good  prices  until  our 
enormously  largo  crop  added  to  the  crop  of 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  glutted  the  markets, 
and  have  only  been  worth  50  cents  to  $1  per 
bushel  at  the  orchards,  many  rotting  before 
they  could  be  gathered. 

Laborers  have  been  in  demand  and  wages 
high,  fully  as  high  as  during  the  war  when  one 
dollar  represented  about  forty  cents.  Under 
these  circumstances  farmers  although  making 
a  good  living  are  not  saving  much  money. 

J.  B.  J. 

Macedon,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  10,  1872. 


Patience  is  a  quality  so  rare  in  the  indus- 
tries of  this  coast  that  it  occasions  remarks 
wherever  it  is  seen  and  nowhere  have  we  been 
more  forcibly  impressed  with  it  than  in  exam- 
ining some  lace  curtains  shown  at  the  State 
Fair  by  Mrs.  Marin  Dewey. 

They  were  large  and  of  a  very  elaborate  pat- 
tern and  done  entirely  with  knitting-needles. 
It  took  five  dozen  spools  of  thread  and  as  near- 
ly as  we  could  find  out  between  400  and  500 
hours  of  faithful  labor.  It  will  take  time  to  wear 
them  out,  as  it  took  time  to  make  them. 


ed  to  rob  and  fleece  the  farmers.  Those  fel- 
lows who  give  their  time  to  such  affairs  will 
"gobble  us  up"  and  will  use  the  delegates  we 
send  to  accomplish  their  nefarious  plans  to  our 
detriment. 

Mr.  Ware  was  sorry  that  the  gentleman  was 
so  hard  to  please.  He  wanted  him  to  go  as  a 
delegate  himself  but  he  had  declined.  He  said 
Mr;  Holloway  was  the  most  skillful  and  persist- 
ent opposer  he  ever  knew.  If  he  had  attend- 
ed the  Convention  at  Sacramento,  he  would 
have  come  to  far  different  conclusions,  for  that 
Convention  was  formed  of  a  frank,  whole-soul- 
ed, intelligent  body  of  men,  who  have  the  best 
interests  of  the  laboring  class  at  heart. 

They  had  discussed  the  whole  ground  of  the 
interests  of  the  farming  community — of  the 
necessity  of  combined  action — of  warehouses 
at  different  places — of  an  agent  in  Liverpool, 
of  our  ability  to  get  advances  of  money  on  our 
grain  as  soon  as  stored  in  our  warehouses. 

They  had  selected  San  Francisco  as  the  place 
for  a  business  office  for  various  reasons.  It  is 
central  and  convenient  for  all  the  clubs.  It 
was  the  place  to  look  after  shipping  interests 
and  if  it  was  the  place  where  the  "sharpers" 
carry  on  their  schemes,  there  we  should  be  to 
watch  them — and  Mr.  Dewey  the  Treasurer  of 
the  organization  had  kindly  offered  them  the 
free  use  of  an  office. 

He  was  the  only  one  of  the  five  delegates 
elected  who  attended,  he  was  sorry  that  the 
others  had  not  been  present,  but  he  had  acted 
in  the  premises  for  the  club  just  as  he  would 
have  done  for  himself  as  an  individual. 

Mr.  Holloway  complained  of  the  delegate  not 
going  according  to  the  instructions.  If  we  en- 
dorse this  State  Club  we  go  back  on  our  record. 
What  we  want  is  to  know,  and  let  others  know 
our  sentiments.  This  State  organization  goes 
in  for  wine  and  other  iniquities.  It  shocks  our 
moral  sensibilities,  it  fastens  us  in  the  midst  of 
a  gambling,  horse  racing  and  liquor  drinking 
concern  to  benefit  a  few  designing  men;  and 
more,  he  is  not  willing  to  make  this  club  sub- 
ordinate to  any  other  club  whatever. 

Mr.  Ware  considered  his  moral  sensibilities 
as  fine  as  the  most  of  men's  and  hoped  the  gen- 
tleman would  bear  in  mind  that  this  club  was 
bound  to  nothing — that  we  could  pay  our  fees 
and  send  delegates  or  we  could  refuse  to  pay 
anything  to  support  a  State  Club  and  stay  at 
home.  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  for  two 
weeks  was  carried. 


Fertilizing  and    Fertilizers. 

For  some  time  it  appeared  there  would  be  no 
discussion  but  finally  Mr.  Hobson  said  he  knew 
but  little  about  fertilizers  for  grain  crops,  but 
had  had  some  experience  in  raising  vegetables 
and  fruits.  The  best  thing  he  had  ever  tried 
for  berries  was  hen  manure  put  in  the  ground 
and  well  mixed.  It  is  worth  hauling  many 
miles  for  this  purpose.  He  had  never  tried 
plaster  or  salt,  but  thought  that  in  this  country 
the  land  had  too  much  salt  already.  Chemists 
may  be  able  to  tell  what  is  good  for  different 
lands,  but  he  thought  nothing  should  be  taken 
for  granted  until  it  had  been  tried.  He  thought 
it  would  pay  to  use  fertilizers  on  the  richest 
land  in  the  State. 

Subsoiling. 

Mr.  Hobson  said  that  everyone  should  be 
convinced  by  this  time  of  the  necessity  of  plow- 
ing as  deep  at  least  as  the  roots  run,  but  the 
great  question  was  how  to  do  this.  It  was  first 
to  be  decided  whether  the  subsoil  should  be 
turned  up  or  only  cut  and  loosened,  and  it  was 
the  next  business  to  find  a  machine  that  would 
do  the  work.  It  couldn't  be  done  with  a  plow, 
but  it  might  be  with  a  coulter  attachment. 

Mr.  Cadwell  suggested  that  the  Michigan 
plow  in  use  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois  would  do 
the  work. 

He  said  that  there  was  no  difference  in  the 
soil.  It  was  as  rich  four  feet  deep  as  on  the 
surface.  All  it  needed  was  to  be  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  air. 

Mr.  Dubois  thought  the  soil  should  not  be 
fertilized  for  several  years.  His  land  had  al- 
ways been  too  rich.  He  didn't  believe  much 
in  top  dressing,  and  deep  plowing  would  ren- 
der the  straw  so  weak  that  it  would  drop  down 
and  the  crop  would  be  lost.  He  recommended 
rolling  the  ground.  He  would  not  have  straw 
piled  about  his  place.  The  question  of  fertili- 
zers is  brought  up  too  early;  the  land  does  not 
need  it  now  and  will  not  for  several  years;  it  is 
too  young  yet;  it  is  too  rich  and  must  be 
cropped  down. 

Green  Manuring. 

To  renew  land  that  was  run  down  he  believed 
the  true  way  was  to  plow  under  a  green  crop  in 
the  spring  and  let  cattle  run  on  it  as  much  as 
possible  afterward. 

Although  the  soil  may  appear  equally  good 
for  several  feet  down  yet  there  is  something  in 
the  surface  soil  that  makes  it  better  than  below, 
He  knew  a  field  where  the  surface  as  deep  as 
one  plowing  had  been  washed  away,  and,  al- 
though the  soil  looked  equally  well,  it  never 
after  produced  so  well.  Mr.  Hill  read  an  article 
from  the  Southern  Farm  Home,  recommending 
summer  following. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Holloway  said  the  experiences  of 
other  countries  would  not  do  for  California. 
He  did  not  believe  in  summer  fallowing,  the 
land  is  too  valuable  to  let  it  lie  idle  in  that  way. 
He  believes  in  manuring  but  not  too  much  for 
grain. 

The  Time   to  Manure. 

Manure  should  be  hauled  and  scattered  be- 
fore the  rains  come  on  while  it  is  perfectly  dry, 
then  it  can  be  shoveled  with  a  great  scoop  and 
hauled  in  tremendous  loads  and  scattered  over 
the  ground  with  little  cost. 

The  depth  to  plow  depends  on  the  soil;  loose 
soil  should  be  plowed  shallow,  he  believes  in 
much  cultivating  on  the  surface.  Save  your 
soil  by  feeding  the  stubble  to  cattle.  Turn 
droves  of  cattle  into  your  fields  even  if  you 
have  to  pasture  the  butchers  cattle  for  nothing. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  summer  fallow,  it  is  suicidal 
and  costs  more  than  a  crop.  It  is  more  profita- 
ble to  take  in  a  drove  of  cattle. 

The  Club  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  the 
rooms  of  the  City  Library  after  adjourning. 
President  Casey  brought  a  box  of  fine  fruits  to 
the  club-rooms,  which  were  freely  discussed 
after  adjournment,  before  visiting  the 

City  Library. 

The  Library  Association  occupy  five  rooms 
in  Knox  block,  on  second  floor,  entrance  from 
First  street.  The  Library  proper  is  at  the  end 
of  the  hall,  the  ladies'  rooms  just  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left  of  the  Museum,  the  chess-room 
and  the  reading-room. 

An  attractive  object  is  a  fine  cabinet  of  an- 
cient and  modern  coins,  presented  to  the  Asso- 
ciation by  Mayor  Pfeister. 


Vacaville  and   Pleasant   Valley  Horti- 
cultural and  Agricultural  Association. 

Regular  meeting  at  Vacaville,  Solano  county, 
Saturday  28th  Sept.  The  following  persons 
were  elected  officers  for  ensuing  year:  O.  Bing- 
ham, President;  G.  K.  Miller  andG.  F.  Barker, 
Vice-Presidents;  H.  H.  Lewis,  Recording  Sec- 
retary; J.  Huekins,  Corresponding  Secretary 
and  Reporter;  Wm.  C.  Cantelow,  Treasurer. 
Pres.  Bingham  made  a  brief  report  of  the  or- 
ganization and  objects  of  the  California  State 
Farmers'  Union,  organized  at  Sacramento 
during  the  State  Fair,  after  which  a  general 
discussion  was  had  upon  the  free  package  sys- 
tem, and  it  was  finally  resolved  that  the  corres- 
ponding Secretary  be  instructed  to  correspond 
with  parties  at  Georgetown,  El  Dorado  county, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  at  what  price 
the  said  parties  would  deliver  boxes  of  a  given 
size  at  Vacaville  for;  also  it  was  moved  and 
carried  that  G.  K.  Miller  be  requested  to  make 
estimates  and  report  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
association  to  be  hold  on  Saturday,  Oct.  12, 
what  he  would  contract  to  deliver  such  boxes 
at,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet 
at  Oakdale  school  house  in  Pleasant  Valley, 
Oct.  12,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.  J.  Huekins. 

Corresponding  Secretary  and  Reporter. 
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How  Little  We  Know. 

How  little  m  know  of  each  other! 

How  ready  we  are  to  condemn! 
And  lazily  drift  with  the  current 

'Twere  manly  and  noble  to  stem, 
When  could  we  but  know  the  temptations 

And  trials  of  frail  ones  that  fall. 
Our  judgment  were  tempered  with  mercy, 

And  tender  compassion  for  all. 

How  little  we  know  of  each  other! 

How  dim  is  prosperity's  ray 
Tlic  trials  and  Struggles  that  cover. 

Like  guilt  from  the  eyes  of  the  day, 
The  pangs  of  the  houseless,  the  homeless, 

The  friendless  on  Poverty's  road, 
May  be  at  our  threshold,  uheeded. 

And  visible  only  to  God. 

How  litttle  we  know  of  each  other! 

The  brand  of  dishonor  and  shame, 
If  truth  were  as  welcome  as  falsehood, 

JIii,'ht  canonize  many  a  name. 
The  culprit  might  put  on  the  ermine, 

The  silver  be  purged  of  its  dross, 
And  Crime's  ghastly  gibbet  transfigured 

To  Martyrdom's  glorious  cross. 


Home  Reading. 

One  of  the  pleasant  and  noble  duties  of 
the  head  of  the  family  is  to  furnish  its 
members  with  good  reading.  In  times 
which  are  passed  it  was  considered  enough 
to  clothe  and  feed  and  shelter  a  family. 
This  was  the  sum  of  paternal  duty.  But 
latterly  it  has  been  found  out  that  wives 
and  children  have  minds,  so  that  it  be- 
comes a  necessity  to  educate  the  children 
and  furnish  reading  for  the  whole  house- 
hold. It  has  been  found  out  that  the  mind 
wants  food  as  well  as  the  body,  and  that  it 
wants  to  be  sheltered  from  the  pitiless 
storms  of  error  and  vice  by  the  guarding 
and  friendly  roof  of  intelligence  and  vir- 
tue. An  ignorant  family  in  our  day  is  an 
antiquated  institution.  It  smells  of  the 
musty  past.  It  is  a  dark  spot  which  the 
light  of  the  modern  sun  of  intelligence  has 
not  reached.  Let  good  reading  go  into  a 
home;  and  the  very  atmosphere  of  that 
home  gradually  but  surely  changes.  The 
boy  begins  to  grow  ambitious,  to  talk 
about  men,  places,  principles,  books,  the 
past  and  the  future.  The  girls  begin  to 
feel  a  new  life  opening  before  them,  in 
knowledge,  duty  and  love.  They  see  new 
fields  of  usefulness  and  pleasure.  And  so 
the  family  changes,  and  out  of  this  num- 
ber go  honorable  members  of  society.  Let 
the  torch  of  intelligence  be  lit  in  every 
household.  Let  the  old  and  young  vie 
with  each  other  in  introducing  new  and 
useful  topics  of  investigation,  and  in  cher- 
ishing a  love  of  reading,  study  and  im- 
provement. 

The  Value  of  Small  Courtesies. 

Civility  costs  nothing,  and  is  often  pro- 
ductive of  good  results.  Here  is  an  in- 
stance: A  local  doctor  of  medicine  at  Bath, 
England,  has  just  had  a  legacy  of  820,000 
and  a  comfortable  house  left  him  by  a 
lady  who  was  only  known  to  him  by  his 
once  offering  her  a  seat  in  his  carriage. 
A  gentleman  known  to  the  writer,  once 
assisted  a  very  old  a  feeble  man  to  cross 
from  the  London  Mansion  House  to  the 
Bank  of  England.  This  crossing  is  a 
very  dangerous  one,  especially  at  midday, 
when  the  city  is  full  of  cabs,  omnibuses, 
drays  and  other  ponderous  vehicles. 
When  the  old  gentleman  had  got  safely 
across,  he  exchanged  cards  with  his  oblig- 
ing young  friend,  and  there  the  matter 
rested.  Some  four  or  five  years  after  this 
incident  occurred  a  firm  of  London  Solici- 
tors wrote  to  the  young  gentleman  who 
had  taken  pity  on  the  old  man,  informing 
him  that  a  legacy  of  §5,000  and  a  gold 
watch  and  chain,  had  been  left  him  by  a 
gentleman  who  "took  the  opportunity  of 
again  thanking  him  in  his  will,  for  an  act 
of  unlooked  for  civility."  It  is  not  likely 
that  all  will  have  gold  watches  and  chains 
left  to  them,  or  neat  little  bundles  of  crisp 
notes;  but  it  is  certain  that  acts  of  civili- 
ty are  productive  of  sufficient  resnlts  to 
our  inner  selves  as  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  practice  them  wherever  we  find  the  op- 
portunity.— Ex. 


Esteem. 

In  domestic  rule  esteem  is  more  potent 
than  indulgence  or  even  than  for  forbear- 
ance. When  boys  or  girls  go  wrong,  a 
very  frequent  cause  is  that  they  are  not  es- 
teemed at  home,  or  fancy  they  are  not. 
This  esteem  must  be  genuine;  it  cannot  be 
pretended  or  counterfeited.  Hence,  in  a 
governing  person  there  are  few  qualities 
so  valuable  as  readiness  to  appreciate  mer- 
its or  ingenuity  in  discovering  them,  es- 
pecially the  latter.  In  every  large  family, 
or  small  circle  of  friends,  there  is  general- 
ly some  very  difficult  person  to  under- 
stand. This  person  is  often  exceedingly 
troublesome,  and,  to  use  a  common  expres- 
sion, very  "trying."  His  or  her  merits 
(for  he  or  she  are  sure  to  have  somo)  have 
not  been  found  out.  Find  them  out  and 
appreciate  them.  A  great  deal  of  the  trou- 
ble of  dealing  with  that  person  will  be  re- 
moved. The  value  of  imagination  in  do- 
mestic government  is  very  great.  If  we 
could  have  statistics  on  the  subject,  we 
should  find,  I  think,  that  the  children  of 
unimaginative  people  are  particularly 
prone  to  go  wrong. 

It  may  be  noted  as  a  curious  fact,  that  a 
real  belief  in  unreal  merits  will  serve  the 
purpose.  An  illustration  of  this  is  afforded 
in  a  work  of  fiction.  In  "  David  Copper- 
field,"  my  aunt's  belief  in  Mr.  Dick's  sa- 
gacity saves  that  poor  man,  and  properly 
saves  him,  from  becoming  the  inmate  of  a 
madhouse. 

President  Poetee,  of  Yale  College,  gave  the 
following  advice  to  the  students  of  that  institu- 
tion the  other  day  :  "  Young  men,  you  are  the 
architects  of  your  own  fortune.  Rely  upon 
your  own  strength  of  body  and  soul.  Take  for 
your  star,  self-reliance,  faith,  honesty  and  in- 
dustry. Inscribe  on  your  banner,  "  Luck  is  a 
fool,  pluck  is  a  hero."  Don't  take  too  much 
advice — keep  at  your  helm  and  steer  your  own 
ship,  and  remember  that  the  great  art  of  com- 
manding is  to  take  a  fair  share  of  the  work. 
Don't  practice  too  much  humanity.  Think 
well  of  yourself.  Strike  ^)ut.  Assume  your 
own  position.  Put  potatoes  in  your  cart,  over 
a  rough  board,  and  small  ones  go  to  the  bot- 
tom. Rise  above  the  envious  and  jealous. 
Fire  above  the  mark  you  intend  to  hit.  En- 
ergy, invincible  determination,  with  a  right 
motive,  are  the  levers  that  move  the  world. 
Don't  drink.  Don't  chew.  Don't  smoke.  Don't 
swear.  Don't  deceive.  Don't  read  novels. 
Don't  marry  until  you  are  able  to  support  a 
wife.  Be  in  earnest.  Be  self-reliant.  Be  gen- 
erous. Be  civil.  Head  the  papers.  Advertise 
your  business.  Make  money  and  do  good  with 
it.  Love  your  God  and  fellow-men.  Love 
truth  and  virtue.  Love  your  country  and  obey 
its  laws." 


How  to  Speak  to  Children. — "You 
must  be  careful  to  use  little  words  and  sim- 
ple expressions,"  says  one.  "You  must 
speak  as  you  would  to  adults;  don't  use 
baby-talk,"  says  another.  Neither  is  right, 
and  yet  both  are  partly  right.  A  true  teach- 
er or  talker  to  children  cannot  "be  too  care- 
ful" to  use  little  words.  We  have  heard  men 
speak  to  children  who  were  evidently  go- 
ing through  a  process  of  mental  transla- 
tion. It  is  always  a  dull  stuttering  mode 
of  utterance,  and  generally  results  in 
broken  baby-talk.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
children  do  speak  and  think  in  a  different 
language  from  that  of  adults.  A  true 
talker  or  a  true  teacher  accustoms  himself 
to  the  society  of  children.  ,When  the 
habit  is  formed,  he  speaks  to  them  natural- 
ly in  their  dialect.  He  could  not  use  big 
book-words  if  he  were  to  try,  when  talk- 
ing to  a  company  of  children.  The  whole 
secret  is  in  sympathy.  Every  teacher 
ought  to  be  able  to  live  and  think  and 
speak  without  constrained  effort,  in  the 
child's  world. —  Wisconsin  Jour,  of  Ed. 

Nearness  or  Death. — When  we  walk  near 
powerful  machinery,  we  know  that  one  misstep 
and  those  mighty  engines  will  tear  us  to  rib- 
bons with  their  flying  wheels,  or  grind  us  to 
powder  in  their  ponderous  jaws.  So,  when  we 
are  thundering  across  the  land  in  a  railroad 
car,  and  here  is  nothing  but  an  inch  of  iron 
flange  to  hold  us  on  the  track.  So,  when  we 
are  in  a  ship,  and  there  is  nothing  but  the 
thickness  of  a  plank  between  us  and  eternity. 
We  imagine,  then,  that  we  see  how  close  we 
are  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  But  we  do  not 
see  it.  Whether  on  the  sea  or  on  the  land, 
the  partition  that  divides  us  from  eternity  is 
something  less  than  the  oak  plank,  or  half-an- 
inch  iron  flange.  The  machinery  of  life  and 
death  is  within  us.  The  tissues  that  hold  the 
beating  powers  in  theirplace  are  often  not  thicker 
than  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  if  that  thin  partition 
rupture,  it  would  be  the  same  with  us  as  if  a 
cannon-ball  struck  us.  Death  is  inseparably 
bound  up  with  life  in  the  very  structure  of  our 
bodies.  Struggle  as  ho  would  to  widen  the 
space,  no  man  can,  at  any  time,  go  further  from 
death  than  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper. 

Humility  is  a  grace  that  adorns  and  beauti- 
fies every  other  grace;  without  it,  the  most 
splendid  natural  and  acquired  acquisitions  lose 
their  charm. 


Teach  the  Girls  to  Work. 

Farmers'  little  daughters  can  be  taught 
many  valuable  duties  at  the  early  age  of 
seven  or  eight.  They  can  be  taught  to 
knit  their  own  stockings  and  mittens,  sew 
patch-work,  and  even  spin.  At  the  age  of 
nine  or  eleven  let  them  have  a  quilting, 
and  invite  the  little  girls  in  the  neighbor- 
hood to  help  them  quilt.  This  will  in- 
duce them  to  be  smart  and  persevering. 
Likewise  have  them  practice  in  cooking, 
as  every  mother  knows  this  is  the  most  es- 
sential part  of  house-keeping.  We  must 
not  think  because  they  do  not  go  about  it 
as  handily  as  we  do,  or  scatter  a  little  flour, 
they  must  wait  until  they  are  sixteen.  Just 
go  into  the  pantry  and  tell  them  how  to 
proceed  to  make  biscuit  and  pies,  then 
leave  them  to  cook  and  use  their  own  judg- 
ment, as  they  will  have  more  confidence 
when  left  alone.  Then  praise  and  encour- 
age them  if  they  succeed.  Never  speak 
discouragingly  of  their  efforts  if  they  do 
not.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  know  that 
our  daughters  will  accomplish  their  do- 
mestic duties  with  economy,  cheerfulness 
and  alacrity.  The  neglect  of  early  train- 
ing in  the  above  mentioned  duties,  per- 
haps, may  be  the  reason  why  so  many 
Misses  are  not  skilled  in  those  duties,  and 
therefore  do  not  succeed  when  called  to 
take  charge  of  a  home  of  their  own.  I  am 
acquainted  with  a  couple  of  daughters, 
who,  when  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  could 
cook,  spin  and  weave,  and  make  butter. 
They  drew  the  first  jiremium  on  Misses- 
butter  at  the  county  fair. — A  Mother,  in 
Maine  Farmer. 

Sometime. — We  have  all  our  possessions 
in  tho  future  which  we  call  "  sometime." 
Beautiful  flowers  and  singing  birds  are 
there,  only  our  hands  seldom  grasp  the  one, 
or  our  ears  here  the  other.  But,  oh,  rea- 
der, be  of  good  cheer,  for  all  the  good  there 
is  a  golden  "  sometime;"  when  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  time  are  all  past;  when  the 
wear  and  fever,  the  disappointment  and 
sorrows  of  life  are  over,  there  is  a  place 
and  the  rest  appointed  of  God.  Oh,  home- 
stead, over  whose  roof  falls  no  shadows  or 
even  clouds,  and  over  whose  threshold  the 
voice  of  sorrow  is  never  heard;  built  upon 
the  eternal  hills,  and  standing  with  thy 
spires  and  pinnacles  of  celestial  beauty 
among  the  palm  trees  of  the  city  on  high, 
those  who  love  God  shall  rest  under  thy 
shadows,  where  there  is  no  more  sorrow, 
nor  pain,  nor  the  sound  of  weeping  ' '  some- 
where." 

Character.— We  may  judge  a  man's 
character  by  what  he  loves — what  pleases 
him.  If  a  man  manifests  delight  in  low, 
sordid  objects,  the  vulgar  'song  and  de- 
basing language,  in  the  misfortunes  of  his 
fellows  or  animals,  we  may  at  once  deter- 
mine the  complexion  of  his  character.  On 
the  contrary,  if  he  loves  purity,  modesty, 
truth — if  virtuous  pursuits  engage  his 
heart  and  draw  out  his  affections — we  are 
satisfied  he  is  an  upright  man.  When  we 
see  a  young  man  fond  of  fine  clothes  and 
making  a  fop  of  himself,  it  is  a  sure  sign 
that  he  thinks  the  world  consists  of  out- 
side show  and  ostentation,  and  he  is  certain 
to  make  an  unstable  man,  without  true 
affection  or  friendship,  fond  of  change  and 
excitement,  and  soon  wearying  of  those 
objects  and  pursuits  which,  for  a  time, 
gave  him  pleasure. 

An  Eloquent  Passage.— Man  dies  but 
nature  is  eternal.  The  seasons  keep  their 
appointed  time;  day  returns  with  its  gold- 
en splendor,  and  night  with  its  eloquent 
mystery.  The  same  stars  that  lit  the  ghast- 
ly battle  fields  of  Troy,  rough  heroes — 
which  shone  on  the  marble  streets  of 
Rome,  and  on  the  sad  eyes  of  virgil  sleep- 
ers in  tho  living  glow  of  inspiration — the 
watch  fires  of  the  angels  which,  through 
centuries  of  devastation  and  change,  have 
still  burned  on  unceasingly,  speak  to  us  as 
they  did  to  Dante  and  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  of  the  divine  glory  the  omnipo- 
tence, the  everlasting  beauty  and  love  of 
God.        

"Pride  was  not  made  for  man."  This 
accursed  root  of  bitterness  seemed  to  be 
the  sin  that  spoiled  all  the  glory  of  the 
Christian  Church,  whose  professors,  proud 
of  their  own  spiritual  gifts  and  outward 
acquirements,  were  led  to  look  with  con- 
tempt upon  the  unaffected  simplicity  of 
the  gospel.  The  doctrines  of  the  cross, 
and  of  a  crucified  Redeemer,  were  sub- 
jects mortifying  to  the  pride  of  their  lofty 
hearts,  which  wanted  nicer  doctrines,  nice- 
ly decorated  with  all  the  smooth  and  pleas- 
ing varnish  of  eloquence  and  art. — Row- 
land Hill. 


An  old  lady  writing  to  her  son  warns 
him  to  beware  of  billious  saloons  and  bowel 
alleys. 
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The  Listeners. 

Two  city  boys  lost  their  way  in  tho 
woods,  and  late  at  night  took  shelter  in  a 
a  solitary  inn. 

At  midnight  they  awoke,  and  sitting  up 
in  bed,  heard  some  one  talking  in  the  next 
room. 

The  boys  put  their  ears  to  the  wainscot, 
and  distinctly  heard  a  voice  say,  — 

"Wife,  get  the  big  kettle  ready  to-mor- 
row, for  I  mean  to  kill  our  two  young 
rogues  out  of  the  town." 

The  poor  boys  shuddered. 

"O,  dear,  this  innkeeper  is  a  cannibal  !" 
they  whispered  softly  to  each  other, 
"What  shall  we  do?" 

After  a  moment's  thought,  they  got  out 
of  bed,  and  sprang  out  of  the  window, 
hoping  to  escape  that  way.  But  one  of 
them  hurt  his  foot  so  badly  in  jumping, 
that  he  could  go  no  farther;  and  besides, 
the  great  door  of  the  yard  was  locked.  So 
they  crept  into  the  pig-sty  with  the  lit- 
tle pigs,  and  lay  there  trembling  till  morn- 
ing. 

In  the  morning  came  the  innkeeper. 
He  opened  the  sty  door,  sharpened  a  knife, 
and  called  out, — 

"Now,  you  little  rascals,  out  with  yon; 
your  last  hour  has  come." 

Both  boys  set  up  a  cry  of  horror,  and 
begged  on  their  knees  to  be  spared. 

The  man  was  surprised  to  find  them  in 
the  pig-sty,  and  asked  them  why  they 
thought  him  a  murderer. 

Tiie  boys  sobbed  out, — 

"Because  we  heard  you  say  in  the  night 
that  you  would  kill  us  in  the  morning." 

Then  the   inkeeper  laughed  and  said, — 

"O,  you  silly  boys  !  I  never  meant  you. 
I  was  talking  of  my  little  pigs,  who  in  a 
joke  I  always  call  my  little  rogues  out  of 
town,  because  I  bought  them  in  town. 
But  so  it  always  is  with  listeners;  as  the 
rhyme  goes, — 

'Tut  your  oar  to  the  door  or  wall 
You  will  hear  no  good  at  all." 

Be  Courteous  to  Children. 

Children  feel  the  lack  of  due  considera- 
tion for  their  feelings  as  acutely  as  their 
elders — often  more  so.  Such  advice  as 
follows,  though  it  ought  not  to  be  needed, 
is  sound: 

You  treat  a  child  as  if  you  know  he  was 
bad  and  hard  to  manage,  is  a  pretty  sure 
way  to  make  him  so.  Treat  him  as  if  you 
expected  good  behavior  from  him.  Be 
courteous  to  him.  Show  the  greatest  love 
and  consideration  for  him  in  your  whole 
treatment  of  him. 

Never  laugh  at  the  crudeness  and  strange- 
ness of  any  idea  which  he  may  express. 
Children  are  very  sensitive.  And  when 
the  child  ha's  done  the  best  he  can,  and 
opened  his  thoughts  to  you,  make  most  of 
everything  he  says.  If  he  is  incorrect, 
gently  lead  him  to  tho  right  idea;  but  on 
no  account  ridicule  him,  or  allow  the  other 
pupils  to  do  it.  If  you  do,  there  is  great 
danger  that  the  child's  mind  will  ever  after 
be  a  closed  book  to  you.  He  will  be  afraid 
to  tell  you  his  thoughts. 

Children  are  very  ready  to  be  influenced 
by  the  Golden  Rule.  And  they  are  very 
quick  to  see,  also,  what  the  Golden  Rule 
requires  of  them  toward  each  other.  And 
they  will  love  and  respect  you  a  great  deal 
more  for  showing  a  kind  and  courteous 
spirit  toward  them,  and  urging  them  to 
show  toward  each  other.  Perhaps  they 
would  not  know  what  the  word  "  courte- 
ous" means,  in  many  cases,  but  they  would 
feel  its  meaning  in  your  manner,  even 
though  they  might  not  be  able  to  put  it 
into  words. 

The  air  and  manner  you  show  to  children 
will  be  reflected  by  them, as  a  general  thing. 
If  you  would  have  them  courteous  and 
well-behaved,  be  very  strict  yourself  in 
treating  them  courteously.  By  so  doing 
you  cultivate  their  self-respect. 

He  Can  do  Little  Who  Can't  do  This. 
Arrange  yourselves  in  a  circle.  The  one 
who  knows  the  game  takes  a  cane  in  his 
left  hand  and  pounds  upon  the  floor  with 
it,  saying:  "  He  can  do  little  who  can't  do 
this,"  and  passes  the  cane  with  his  right 
hand  to  his  right-hand  neighbor,  who  tries 
to  do  the  same  thing,  but  generally  fails. 
The  catch  consists  in  quickly  changing 
the  cane  from  the  left  to  the  right  hand 
before  passing  it.  Everyone  is  then  intent 
on  your  manner  of  pounding  the  cane  on 
the  floor.  Change  hands  as  carelessly  as 
possible. 
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A  Few  Things  Worthy  of  Consider- 
ation. 

[By  our   Edual  Housekeeper.] 
Talking. 

I  suppose  there  are  people  in  California  from 
every  State  in  the  Union,  and  almost  every 
nation  under  the  sun;  but  it  is  not  of  foreign- 
ers I  am  about  to  write;  their  language  will 
not  hurt  us  unless  we  mix  it  up  promiscuously 
with  our  English,  when  pure  English  would  do 
better.  But  the  immigrants  from  the  Eastern, 
Western,  Southern  and  Middle  States  have  all 
brought  their  special  provincialisms,  pet  "by 
words"  and  slang  phrases  with  them;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  continually  recurring  sentences 
which  at  least  are  not  grammatical.  In  the 
reckless  early  days,  I  believe  every  odd  saying 
was  hailed  with  rapture  and  gentlemanly  speech 
was  held  in  no  moro  reverence  than  was 
the  "stovepipe  hat  and  white  shirt"  of  those 
days. 

Now  Californians  are  becoming  more  sedate, 
and  children  are  growing  up  who  should  be 
taught  to  speak  correctly.  So  we  have  a 
double  duty,  to  guard  ourselves  and  help  the 
children  also;  for  at  school  they  often  meet 
playmates  who  have  not  been  carefully  trained, 
who  catch  every  new  word  however  object- 
ionable and  repeat  it  with  emphasis  and  self 
satisfaction. 

These  vagaries  of  speech  have  all  the  charm 
of  perfect  newness  to  the  little  Harry  and  John 
who  have  been  "brought  up  in  the  way  they 
should  go;"  their  mothers  may  well  be  start- 
led to  hear  such  words  in  their  mouths,  but  it 
is  sadder  still  if  they  begin  to  swear.  Then 
nestle  them  closely  and  teach  them  kindly,  be- 
ginning with  "Swear  not  at  all,"  and  so  on  until 
"But  let  your  communication  be  yea,  yea;  and 
nay,  nay;  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these 
coineth  of  evil,"  The  lesson  may  have  to  be 
repeated  many  times,  and  if  the  mother's  health 
be  broken,  how  hard  it  is  to  have  patience. 
First  then,  mothers,  we  should  keep  our  health 
if  possible,  or  if  it  be  already  broken,  improve 
it  by  attention  to  good  habits  of  living  and 
eating. 

Plain  Food, 

Of  which  there  is  very  little  cooked  now-a-days, 
if  we  can  take  for  a  sign  the  receipts  generally 
contributed  to  Ladies'  Magazines  and  family 
papers;  it  fairly  makes  me  shiver  to  read  them. 
Some  of  them  actually  tell  us  to  put  lard  and 
eggs  in  brown  bread,  when  you  can  make  such 
healthy,  tender  brown  bread  by  taking  two 
large  cups  of  sour  milk,  one  pint  Graham  flour 
and  nearly  as  much  corn  meal,  four  large  spoon- 
fuls syrup  and  teaspoon  of  soda;  boil  or  steam 
five  hours;  put  it  on  some  morning  when 
you  are  to  have  a  fire  all  the  forenoon,  as  on 
ironing  or  washing  day. 

If  you  have  company  don't  fear  to  put  it  on 
the  table.  One  minister  said  to  me,  "I  never 
get  brown  bread  or  cracked  wheat  any  where 
but  here."  Now,  don't  be  afraid  to  give  them 
brown  bread;  why,  they  seem  to  like  it! 

The  papers  tell  us  to  put  beef  suet  into  corn 
meal  pudding,  and  mince  pies;  now,  don't  do 
it;  don't  put  suet  or  lard  into  anything  you 
can  keep  them  out  of.  When  in  the  Rural 
Press  of  Aug.  10th,  I  read  Mrs.  Michener's 
receipts  for  pie  crust  and  ginger  cake,  I  felt  like 
stretching  my  hand  out  toward  "somewhere" 
and  saying,  "Shake  hands,  Mrs.  Michener, 
please." 

I  have  made  such  pie  crust  for  a  number  of 
years,  only  I  use  two-thirds  Graham  instead  of 
all  fine  flour.  We  have  no  cow,  but  I  manage 
to  save  two  spoonfuls  of  cream  each  day  from 
milk  we  buy,  so  when  baking  day  comes  I  can 
make  a  few  healthy  pies.  Just  here  I  will  tuck 
in  a  receipt  for  a  nice 

Peach  Pie. 

Put  crust  on  plate  as  you  would  for  custard 
pie;  pare  and  pit  your  peaches;  Indian  or  yel- 
low peaches  are  best;  put  them  in  a  pan  with 
one  cup  sugar  and  heaping  tablespoon  of  flour 
for  each  pie;  then  cut  fine  with  a  knife.  By 
the  time  they  are  cut  the  flour  and  sugar  will 
be  thoroughly  mixed  with  them;  pour  into  the 
crust  and  bake  without  upper  crust. 

The  ginger  cake  is  more  healthy  than  dough- 
nuts, and  to  those  who  live  in  a  visage  as  I  do, 
I  would  say,  you  can  make  it  with  half  cup 
cream  and  half  cup  sour  or  buttermilk.  But 
bear  in  mind  my  general  rule,  don't  put  in 
lard.  I  declare  I  wish  every  pig  was  living  on 
some  unknown  island  and  that  it  would  remain 
unknown  until  people  found  out  how  much  bet- 
ter off  they  would  bo 

Without  Pork, 
For  I  believe  it  to  be  objectionable  and  hurtful. 
Many  of  the  commandments  given  to  Moses, 
Christians  feel  themselves  bound  to  keep;  but 
the  commandment  forbidding  the  eating  of 
swine  they  do  not  pretend  to  keep  or  even  to 
think  of.  And  when  scientific  men  expose  the 
utter  badness  of  the  majority  of  pork,  they  cry 
out,  "Cook  it  enough;  only  cook  it  a  long  time 
and  it  won't  kill  you  if  it  is  abominable." 
Others  say  we  cannot  get  along  without  our 
mce  baked  pork  and  beans.  But  let  them  try 
beef  with  beans,  a  piece  of  fresh  beef  with 
salt  as  for  soup,  or  salt  beef  freshened  a  little. 


Parboil  beans  and  then  bake  as  you  would  if  it 
were  pork. 

Now,  farmers,  is  it  not  practicable  for  you  to 
raise  cows,  sheep,  turkeys,  and  chickens  for 
your  own  eating  and  market,  instead  of  swine? 
I  suppose  you  have  all  read  what  Russia  threat- 
ens to  do  about  the  western  "hams"  which 
have  been  sent  to  that  country.  I  wish  some- 
thing could  be  done  to  cure  every  one  of  their 
liking  for  hogs. 

Coffee  and  Tea. 

In  addition  to  eating  plain  food  at  regular 
hours,  I  think  we  should  be  better  without 
tea  or  coffee.  I  have  not  used  either  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Dio  Louis'  rules,  permit  a  little 
weak  coffee — Scientific  Press,  June  15. 
Sleeping. 

Go  to  bed  regularly  at  nine  o'clock,  Provi- 
dence permitting.  I  do  not  like  to  follow  this 
rule  sometimes,  when  I  have  a  particular  bit  of 
work  to  finish,  but  I  find  it  is  best  to  follow  it, 
especially  as  I  have  to  rise  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  I  think  it  would  be  for  the 
health  of  other  hard- worked  mothers  also.  And 
next  to  this,  air  and  sun  your  rooms,  and  keep 
in  the 

Open  Air 
Whenever  your  work  can  be  taken  there.  Call- 
ing on  a  neighbor  one  day  I  found  her  with 
sowing  machine  and  work  basket  out  on  the 
porch.  Another  had  a  quilt  in  frames  in  the 
yard,  and  was  quilting  under  the  trees,  as  hap- 
py as  the  birds  overhead.  I  thought  it  a  good 
idea,  aud  took  note  accordingly.  Walking  and 
riding  in  the  open  air  you  know  is  good.  Now 
to  the  men;  if  your  wife  ought  to  keep  her 
health  so  that  she  can  be  kind  to  you  and  the 
children,  you  ought  to  keep  yours  so  that  you 
can  be  kind  to  her.  l.  j.  d. 


True  French  Rolls. 

We  condense  the  following,  by  Egbert  P. 
Watson,  from  Wood's  Household  Magazine:  I 
suppose  there  are  not  many  housekeepers  or 
individuals  who  have  ever  eaten  French  rolls, 
or  French  bread,  but  have  noticed  the  difference 
between  them  and  ordinary  rolls  and  domestic 
bread,  and  wondered  how  they  were  made  so 
light,  so  soft,  so  crisp,  so  nicely  rounded,  so 
finely  browned,  and  so  altogether  lovely.  They 
have  broken  the  crackling  crusts;  have  rent 
the  filamentous  or  fiber-like  interior;  have  eat- 
en a  goodly  portion  thereof,  and  gone  away 
wishing  they  could  obtain  it  at  all  times.  If 
they  lived  in  the  city,  these  suppositious  per- 
sonages, they  did  obtain  it;  but  it  they  lived  in 
the  country  they  went  mourning  all  their  days, 
and  would  not  be  comforted  because  rolls  were 
not. 

The  invalid  with  weak  digestion  turned 
heavy-hearted  from  ordinary  household  loaf, 
which  is  too  often  half-fermented,  half-worked, 
half-raised,  half-baked,  and  wholly  uneatable. 
The  good  housekeeper  justly  proud  of  her 
white  and  well-made  bread,  wishes  to  exercise 
her  skill  or  taste  but  who  in  setting  before  her 
guests  something  different,  will  find  the  follow- 
ing recipe,  if  strictly  followed,  will  make  the 
French  roll  attainable. 

Neither  Eggs,  Butter  or  Milk. 

The  only  fear  is  that  but  few  will  follow  the 
course  specified.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  to 
the  novice,  do  thus  and  so — simple  manipula- 
tations  with  common  materials — but  the  novice 
won't  do  it.  Some  preconceived  opinions,  or 
methods,  have  taken  possession  of  the  mind ; 
and  drawn  by  them,  while  making,  follow  the 
rule  given,  the  result,  so  far  as  the  new  recipe 
is  concerned,  is  a  failure.  You  might  as  well 
attempt  to  teach  a  child  to  tie  a  double  bow- 
knot  at  the  first  trial,  as  to  make  an  experi- 
menter, as  a  general  thing,  follow  exactly  as 
you  dictate.  The  child  takes  hold  of  the  string 
all  right,  and  places  its  fingers  all  right,  but  in 
the  critical  period  of  passing  it  under  or  over 
one  or  the  other,  the  ends  get  misplaced,  the 
fingers  slip  off,  and  limp  and  lax  the  knot  fails 
of  its  union.  So  at  the  last  moment  tho  recipe 
fail.  "What!  no  eggs,  nor  butter,  nor  milk, 
in  rolls!  That  won't  make  anything.  I'm  not 
going  to  waste  my  flour  and  time  in  these  silly 
newspaper  recipes,  that  never  were  of  any 
value;"  and  so  straightway  she  tries  the  receipt 
in  her  own  way  and  it  fails. 

Since  bakers  would  not  reveal  the  secret,  and 
no  "cook  books"  knew  anything  about  it,  of 
course  I  had  to  find  out  for  myself.  If  you 
take  up  any  of  the  cook  books  and  turn  to 
"Kolls,"  you  will  find  this: 

"French  Rolls. — Take  a  quart  of  dough,  two 
eggs,  half  a  cup  of  butter  and  one  of  milk, ' ' 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

I  don't  write  any  more,  because  that  is  all 
rubbish.  That  is  cake,  not  bread,  and  has  no 
resemblance  to  a  French  roll,  or  French  bread, 
but  flour,  salt  water,  potatoes  and  yeast. 

You  can  make  a  biscuit,  or  a  rusk,  or  any- 
thing you  please,  out  of  fermented  dough;  but 
a  roll  is  neither  of  the  above,  but  peculiar  to 
itself;  but  this  is  the  only  way  to  make  a  genu- 
ine French  roll : 

The  Way  to  Make  It. 

Take  two  potatoes,  ordinary  size,  and  boil 
them — peel  them  first.  Then  mash  these  in 
the  water  they  were  boiled  in.  All  told,  this 
should  make  about  a  pint  of  potato  and  water 
like  a  thin  gruel.  Stir  in  this,  flour  enough  to 
make  a  stiff  sponge;  make  it  rather  thicker 
thanusual;  and  when  it  has  all  cooled  well, 
put  in  half  a  cup  of  bright,  sparkling  yeast.  It 
is    absolutely    indispensable    that    the    yeast 


should  be  lively,  quick-working,  and  not   sour. 

Without  this  it  is  useless  to  ever  undertake  to 
make  good  bread.  Let  this  rise  three  hours. 
If  it  is  not  light  by  this  time,  let  it  rise  until  it 
is;  but  if  not  raised  in  five  hours,  you  must 
get  better  yeast  and  try  some  other  time.  When 
light,  stir  it  briskly — as  if  you  were  beating 
eggs;  then  stir  in  flour  enough  to  make  a 
dough   as   stiff  as  ypu  can  stir  with  a  spoon. 

Put  it  away  to  rise  again— which  ought  to  take 
three  hours  more  —  and  at  the  end  of  that 
three  hours  knead  it  again.  This  is  the  way 
you  must  knead  it,  and  this  is  where  you  will 
fail,  at  first.  You  can't  "get  the  hang  of  it," 
and  will  be  very  apt  to  give  it  up  in  dis- 
gust and  say:  "Pooh!  that's  all  nonsense, 
anyway,  so  much  fuss  for  a  little  bread;"  un- 
less you  have  good  sense,  and  say  rather, 
"Nothing  is  'fuss'  if  it  tends  to  the  increase  of 
human  knowledge." 

The  Kneading  Process. 

Turn  the  dough  all  out  on  a  table  well  rub- 
bed with  flour,  (you  are  not  to  mix  any  more 
flour  in  the  dough,)  so  that  it  will  not  adhere; 
and  then  roll  it  over  and  over  (as  if  it  was  a 
rolling-pin)  until  it  is  a  long  cylinder  of  dough; 
cut  it  into  convenient  pieces  for  handling,  say 
the  length  of  your  arm ;  hold  one  end  in  your 
left  hand  and  roll  the  other  over  and  over,  as  if 
you  were  twisting  a  thread  or  cord  on  your  knee. 
When  the  mass  becomes  too  long  to  handle, 
double  it  over  on  itself  and  proceed  as  before. 
After  kneading  in  this  way  ten  minutes,  put 
the  dough  all  back  in  the  pan  to  rise  again. 

Here  is  where  you  are  sure  to  fail  again:  You 
cannot  by  any  possibility  allow  that  dough  to 
rise  enough.  You  will  miss  it  the  first  time, 
possibly,  overraise  it  the  second  time,  and  give 
it  up  entirely,  unless  you  stick  to  it  until  you 
conquer.  If  you  are  a  true  woman,  you  won't 
allow  a  mass  of  dough  to  "get  the  better  of 
you."  The  vinous  or  winy  flavor  of  French 
bread  is  due  to  the  presence  of  alcohol  devel- 
oped by  the  fermentation  of  the  starch  in  the 
flour  and  potatoes  added  to  it;  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to.  carry  the  fermentation  to  this  vinous 
point  to  have  the  extreme  lightness  and  delica- 
cy of  crust  and  color  that  characterize  it;  and 
this  is  only  determined  by  experience  and  the 
sense  of  smell.  Your  dough,  at  the  second 
rising,  will  give  forth  so  strong  gas  on  being 
taken  up,  as  to  make  one  throw  the  head  back; 
and  at  this  point  you  are  to  form  it  into  rolls, 
by  cutting  off  portions  from  the  mass,  doubling 
them,  like  shutting  up  a  book,  so  as  to  im- 
prison a  portion  of  air,  and  then  moulding 
them  gently  into  shape  with  the  hands,  in  an 
oblate  manner.  Make  them  as  nearly  of  one 
size  as  possible,  and  put  them  on  the  table  to 
rise  again.  Do  not  cover  them  up  with  any- 
thing— let  them  stand  just  as  they  are.  When 
fully  risen — to  obesity,  in  fact — give  them  a 
cut  in  the  middle  with  a  well-buttered  knife, 
and  put  them  in  the  oven — a  hot  oven — and 
bake  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 


The  Vienna  Exposition. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  do  not  seem 
to  attach  as  much  importance  to  tho  great 
World's  Exhibition  at  Vienna,  in  1873,  as  do 
other  countries.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  press  generally,  to  en- 
courage and  induce  Americans  to  exhibit  there, 
and  by  the  fact  that  every  nation  but  the  United 
States  has  already  overrun  the  space  allotted  to 
them  and  are  applying  for  additional  accommo- 
dations. The  importance  of  this  exhibition  to 
American  merchants,  mechanics,  manufacturers 
and  inventors  is  much  greater  than  many  sup- 
pose, and  it  will  be  first,  and  perhaps  the  only 
opportunity  for  some  time,  in  which  they  can 
introduce  their  goods,  inventions  and  manu- 
factures to  the  notice  of  the  people  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  Western  Asia.  Russia,  Turkey, 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  all  the  older  agricultural 
nations  show  a  very  laudable  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  latest  improvements  in 
labor-saving  machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
World's  Fair  affords  the  most  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  our  people  for  extensively  advertising 
their  wares  and  coming  in  for  their  share  of  the 
profits.  Leaving  aside  considerations  of  na- 
tional pride  in  the  exhibition  we  could  make, 
the  idea  of  being  materially  benefitted  by  it 
ought  at  least  to  cause  our  usually  enterprising 
people  to  take  a  more  active  part.  Every  fa- 
cility will  be  afforded  to  exhibitors,  not  only  to 
show  their  goods  but  to  sell  them  if  they  desire. 
The  circular  issued  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  gives  assurance  that  no  charge 
will  be  made  by  him  or  his  assistants  further 
than  that  exhibitors  will  be  expected  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  transportation,  unpacking  and 
placing  on  exhibition,  storing  boxes,  repacking, 
reshipping  and  insurance.  Arrangements  are 
in  progress  by  which  some  reduction  on  freight 
will  be  made.  The  Governments  of  Europe 
have  all  appropriated  large  sums  of  money. 

Our  Government  has  not  been  very  generous 
in  the  matter  since  when  the  Commissoncr  was 
appointed,  a  proviso  was  made  that  no  expense 
was  to  be  incurred  by  the  Government.  Taking 
into  consideration  that  at  our  proposed  Centen- 
nial Exposition  in  1870,  wo  desire  European 
nations  to  bo  properly  represented  so  as  to 
tnoke  it  a  success  in  every  particular,  we  should 
most  assuredly  pay  moro  attention  to  the 
World's  Fair  there,  so  that  if  no  other  motive 
exists  for  them  to  come  here,  then  they  will  at 
hast  do  so  to  return  the  compliment.  We  have 
heretofore  given  a  sketch  of  the  proposed  ex- 
hibition and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  American 
industry,  science,  art  r.nd  education  will  be 
fully  represented. 


Growing  Walnut  Trees — Transplanting. 

Henry  A.  Broad,  McLean  County,  111.,  gives 
the  N.  Y.  Tribune  the  following  statements  con- 
cerning his  experience  in  growing  walnut  trees 
from  the  seed.  The  subject  of  forest  tree 
growing  is  becoming  so  important  that 
many  readers  will  gladly  welcome  all  such  in- 
formation.   Mr.  B.  says: 

I  came  to  this  State  fourteen  years  ago,  and 
not  wanting  to  be  blown  away  by  every  high 
wind,  I  immediately  planted  trees  and  walnuts. 
Now  some  of  the  trees  from  the  nuts  then  plant- 
ed are  seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  they  are 
tall  enough  to  make  three  post  cuts,  and  I  am 
not  much  afraid  of  high  winds.  I  live  eight 
miles  from  the  nearest  body  of  natural   timber. 

My  mode  of  proceeding  to  raise  the  trees  is 
to  gather  the  nuts  as  soon  as  they  fall,  and 
scatter  them  evenly  on  the  ground  until  the 
shells  are  dry  or  rotten  enough  to  drop  off.  I 
then  bury  the  nuts  in  naturally  dry  ground, 
from  three  to  six  inches  thick,  covering  them 
with  six  inches  of  dirt.  In  the  spring,  as  soon 
as  it  thaws  out,  I  take  up  the  nuts  and  plant 
them  out  immediately  on  land  previously  pre- 
pared by  careful  plowing  and  harrowing,  and 
marking  in  checks  four  feet  apart,  as  for  corn. 

It  cost  a  little  less  to  tend  the  trees  than  it 
does  to  tend  the  same  amount  in  corn.  I  should 
pay  one  nut  in  each  check.  If  any  fail  to  come 
up,  replant  the  next  year.  It  is  very  necessary 
to  plant  the  nuts  as  soon  as  the  frost  leaves  the 
ground,  as  the  nuts  start  immediately-  My  ex- 
perienced has  been  that  tree  growing  where  the 
nuts  were  planted  will  in  five  years'  time  be 
five  times  as  large  as  transplanted  trees  of  the 
same  age.  Care  and  cultivation  being  alike,  I 
have  trees  which  last  year  made  four  feet  of 
growth,  while  trees  of  the  same  age  transplant- 
ed did  not  make  three  inches  of  growth. 

Mode  of  Culture. 

The  object  in  planting  so  close  is  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  easier  to  fol- 
low the  row  with  a  horse  in  plowing,  when  they 
are  planted  close,  than  when  planted  far  apart. 
In  the  second  place  they  much  sooner  shade 
the  ground,  and  so  obviate  the  necessity  of  cul- 
tivating the  ground.  In  the  third  place,  they 
grow  straight,  which  is  of  prime  importance, 
and  also  grow  much  faster,  as  they  then  send 
out  but  a  few  side  branches — a  thing  that  wal- 
nuts are  sure  to  do  if  not  planted  close. 

The  proper  mode  of  culture,  and  which  pays 
the  best,  is  to  hoe  them  as  soon  as  they  are  two 
or  three  inches  high,  and  then  plow  them  and 
keep  the  weeds  down  thoroughly.  In  about 
three  years  they  are  large  enough  to  shade  the 
ground,  and  are  then  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  trees  will  begin  to  bear  nuts  in 
about  ten  years.  Any  one  who  follows  these  di- 
tions  will,  in  ten  or  fifteen  years,  have  an 
amount  of  first-class  timber  that  will  net  more 
money  and  satisfaction  than  any  other  crop 
that  could  have  been  raised  on  the  land. 

The  thinning  out  of  the  trees,  when  they  begin 
to  crowd  each  other  too  much,  will  bring  in 
considerable  income,  but  they  should  not  be 
thinned  out  until  they  begin  to  overshadow  each 
other,  when  the  smallest  and  most  weakly 
should  be  taken  out.  If  any  transplanting  is 
to  be  done,  it  should  be  done  when  they  are 
one  year  old,  but  in  filling  up  a  gap,  a  nut 
planted  will  fill  up  the  gap  much  sooner  than 
a  transplanted  tree,  as  the  tree  recovers  very 
slowly. 

Transplantation   a  Fallacy. 

So  much  has  been  said  by  nurserymen  in  fa- 
vor of  nursery-grown  and  transplanted  trees  as 
compared  with  those  not  transplanted,  that  Mr. 
Broad's  testimony  in  favor  of  seedlings  rather 
surprises  me.  The  seedling  has  been  decried 
as  greatly  wanting  in  fibrous  roots,  and  the  be- 
lief is  quite  general  that  to  insure  success,  fre- 
quent transplantings  are  important,  if  not  nec- 
essary. Yet  here  is  a  practical  grower  who  pre- 
fers not  to  transplant  at  all  ! 

The  explanation,  probably,  is  this:  Where  a 
man  can  plant  tree  seed  of  any  kind  exactly 
where  he  wishes  it  to  grow,  he  will  gain  by  so 
doing,  as  in  Mr.  Broad's  case.  But  many  wish 
to  grow  forest  trees  without  the  trouble  or  de- 
lay of  growing  them  from  seed,  concerning 
which  they  know  little  or  nothing,  and  they 
must  buy  trees,  and  transplanted  trees  are  their 
only  resource;  hence  in  order  to  have  these 
succeed,  they  should  have  been  transplanted 
several  times  in  the  nursery,  so  as  to  insure 
them  against  the  dangers  of  a  seedling  with  its 
few  straggling  roots  and  long  tap.  Is  not  that 
correct  ?  I  hope  some  nurseryman  will  answer; 
and  also,  while  he  is  about  it,  tell  how  often  a 
tree  must  be  transplanted  before  it  will  be  vig- 
orous enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
a  seedling  which  has  never  been  transplanted. 
S.  P.,  in  Country  Uentkman. 

Petroleum. — The  supply  of  petroleum  is  so 
great  that  the  oil  men  of  Pennsylvania  propose 
shutting  down  tho  wells  and  suspending  drill- 
ing, so  as  to  decreaso  it.  The  production  has 
reached  over  18,000  barrels  per  day,  and  is  in- 
creasing. This  excessive  supply  has  caused 
BUOh  a  decline  in  prices  that  tho  business  is 
becoming  unprofitable.  A  number  of  wells  have 
already  been  closed.  It  seems  strange  that  with 
the  enormous  consumption  of  this  article 
throughout  tho  world,  there  should  be  so  great 
a  surplus  as  the  action  of  the  owners  of  the 
wells  indicate. 
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Hamilton,  San  Jose,  for  Ethan  Allen,  Jr.,  and 
colts;  $75. 

Best  dam  other  than  thoroughbred,  with  not 
less  than  three  of  her  coltB,  Wm.  M.  Haynie, 
Sacramento,  for  Sacramento  Belle;  $50. 

Class  II— Graded  Horses. 

Stallions. — Best  four-year  old  and  over,  C. 
P.  Marsh,  San  Jose,  for  High-Die;  $50. 

Best  three-year  old,  Alexander  Ely,  S.  F.,  for 
Inauguration;  $40. 

Best  one-year  old,  D.  M.  Reavis,  Chico,  for 
Blackbird,  Jr.;  $20. 

Best  colt  under  one  year,  -without  reference 
to  sex,  Win.  Hamilton,  San  Jose",  for  Fanchon; 
$20. 

Mares. — Best  four-year  old  and  over,  with 
colt,  William  Hamilton  San  Jose",  for  Winona; 
$5. 

Best  three-year  old,  Win.  Hamilton,  San 
Jose,  for  Jennie  Allen;   $20. 

Best  two-year  old,  William  Hamilton,  San 
Jose",  for  Trumps;  $20. 

Best  one-year  old,  D.  M.  Reavis,  Chico,  for 
Flora;  $15. 

Class  III.— Horses  of  All  Work. 

Stallions. — Best  fuur-yi  V  oM  and  over, 
Joshua  Beeves,  Lincoln,  for  Vibrator;  $40. 

Best  three-year  old,  George  Verrinder,  La- 
trobe,  for  Honest  John: 

Best  two-year  old,  S.  L.  Munday,  Cacheville, 
for  Yolo  Bill;  $20. 

Best  one-year  old,  G.  M.  kfeWaxn,  Marys- 
ville,  for  Jim;  $15. 

Mares. — Best  four-year  old  and  over  with 
colt,  G.  M.  nfoWain,  Marysville,  for  Julia  Ann: 
$40. 

Best  four-year  old  and  over,  Michael  Nichol- 
son, San  Jose,  for  Kate;  $30. 

Best  three-year  old,  John  H.  Jackson,  Cache- 
ville, for  Kate  Sportsman;  $20. 

Best  two-year  old,  W.  M.  Haynie,  Sac,  for 
Camilla  Urso;  $15. 

Best  one-year  old,  S.  L.  Munday,  Cacheville, 
for  Dolly  Martin;  $10. 

Class  IV.— Draft  Horses. 

Stallions. — Best  four-year  old  and  over,  R. 
A.  Branton,  for  Giant  J  udgi  ; 

Best  three-year  old,  J.  M.  Dudley,  Dixon,  for 
Robert  Bruce;  $30. 

Best  two-year  old,  C.  M.  Taylor,  Cosumnes, 
for  Excelsior;  $20. 

Mares. — Best  four-year  old  and  over  with 
colt,  Chris.  Shodt,  Dixon,  for  Kate  and  Colt; 
$40. 

Best  three-year  old,  .J.A.Evans,  Mayhew's 
Station,  for  Mary;  $25. 

Class  V.— Roadsters. 

Stallions.  —  Best  four-year-old  and  over, 
1 1.   M.  Reaves,  Chico,  for  Blackbird;  | 

Best  three-year-old,  J.  D.  Carr,  Gavilan,  for 
Membrino,  Jr.;  $40. 

Best  two-year-old,  Daniel  Flint,  Sacramento, 
for  Blondin ; 

Geldinos.  —  Best  four-year-old  and  over, 
Eugene  McCarthy,  S.  P.,  for  Weatfield;  40. 

Mares. — Best  four-year-old  and  over,  J.  Ses- 
sions, Brooklyn,  for  Young  Oakland  Maid;  40. 

Best  three-y ear-old,  Wm.  Hamilton,  San  Jose, 
for  Bessie  Allen; 

Best  two-year-old,  Wm.  Hamilton,  San  Jose", 
for  Fanny  Allen;  20. 

Class  VI.— Carriage  Horses. 

Best  match  span  carriage  horses,  owned  and 
used  as  such  by  one  person,  E.  Wilson,  San 
Francisco,  for  Brown  George  and  mate;  silver 
goblet,  worth  $40. 

Class  VII.— Roadster  Teams. 

Best  double  team  roadsters,  owned  and  used 
as  such  by  one  person,  J.  S.  McCue,  S.  P.,  for 
Olin  and  Magna  Charta;  silver  golilet  worth 
$40. 

The  committee  on  this  class  reported  in  fa- 
vor of  giving  a  special  premium  to  Gallagher  of 
Santa  Clara,  for  his  span  of  matched  grays, 
they,  by  some  oversight,  not  having  been 
entered  on  the  premium  list.  Also,  a  special 
premium  to  J.  M.  Garoutte  of  Woodland,  for 
his  matched  team  of  yearlings.  In  both  these 
recommendations  the  society  coincided  and  the 
premiums  were  awarded  accordingly. 

Class  VIII.— Saddle  Horses. 

Best  saddle  horse,  Thomas  Showier,  Sac, 
for  Rockland;  fine  bridle. 

Class  IX. -Colts. 

Best  yearling  horse  colt,  G.  M.  McWuin, 
Marysville,  tor  Jim;  $30. 

Best  suckiug  horse  colt,  L.  H.  Fassett,  Sac, 
for  Rusher;  $20. 

Best  yearling  mare  colt,  John  Neal,  Sac,  for 
Flora;  $20. 

Best  sucking  mare  colt,  G.  M.  McWain, 
Marysville,  for  .Maggie;  $15. 

Best  exhibit  of  not  less  than  three,  owned  by- 
one  person,  of  any  age  or  sex,  Wm.  Hamilton, 
San  Jose,  for  six  colts  by  Ethan  Allen,  Jr.;  $50. 
Class  X.— Sweepstakes. 

Best  stallion  of  any  age,  Nathan  Coombs, 
Napa,  for  Lodi;  silver  pitcher,  worth  $100. 

Best  mare  of  any  age,  A.  Mailliard,  San  Jose", 
for  Henuiu  Farrow;  silver  pitcher,  worth  $100. 

Cattle— Class  I.— Thoroughbreds.—  Durhams. 

Bulls. — Best  four-year  old  and  over,  Cole- 
man Younger,  Sun  Jose',  (Hencoe;  $75. 

Best  three-year  old  and  over,  L.  Fierce,  S.F., 
for  Daisy  Duke;  $40. 

BeBt  two-year  old  and  over,  G.  R.  Vernon, 
San  Jose,  for  Dandy-Jim;  $30. 

Best  one-year  old  and  over,  Wm.  L.  Over- 
hiser,  Stockton,  for  4th  Grand  Turk  of  Oak 
Home;  $25. 

t^Best  bull  calf,  L.  Pierce,  S.  F.,  for  California 
Darlington;  $15. 


Cows. — Best  four-year  old  and  over,  G.  N. 
Sweezy,  Marysville,  for  Beauty;  $50. 

Best  three-year  old  and  over,  Coleman, 
\onnger,  San  Jose",  for  Peggy  1st.;  $40. 

Best  two-year  old  and  over,  Coleman, 
Younger,  S.  F.,  for  Norma,  $30. 

Best  one-year  old  and  over,  Wm.  L.  Over- 
hiser,  Stockton,  for  Flora  Temple  6th;  $20. 

Best  heifer  calf,  L.  Pierce,  S.  F.,  for  Oxford 
Bride;  $15. 

Devon  Cattle. 

Bl'lls. — Best  four-year  old  and  over,  J.  R. 
Bose,  Lakeville,  for  Bloomfield;  $75. 

Best  three-year  old  and  over,  J.  R.  Rose, 
Lakeville,  for  Phil.  Sheridan;  $40. 

Best  two-year  old  and  over,  J.  R.  Rose,  Lake- 
ville, for  General  Sherman:  $30. 

Best  one-year  old  and  over,  Wm.  Fleming, 
Napa,  for  Earl  of  Leicester;  $25. 

Best  bull  calf,  J.  R.  Rose,  Lakeville,  for  no 
name;  $lo. 

Cows.  —  Best  four-year  old  and  over,  J.  R. 
Rose,  Lakevilla,  for  Curly;  $50. 

Best  three-year  old  and  over,  Win.  Flem- 
ming,  Napa,  for  Victoria;  $40. 

Best  two-year  old  and  over,  J.  R.  Rose, 
Lakeville,  for  Curly  3d;  $30. 

Best  one-year  old  and  over,  J.  R.  Rose,  Lake- 
ville, for  Nellie;  $20. 

Best  heifer  calf,  J.  R.  Rose,  Lakeville,  no 
name;  $15. 

Alderneys  and  Jerseys. 

Bulls. — Best  four  years  old  and  over,  John 
Cooney,  San  Jose"  for  Brian  Borra ;  $75. 

Best  three-year-old  and  over,  Wm.  Johnston, 
Richland,  for   Billy;  $40. 

Cows. — Best  Jersey  heifer,  P.  L.  Weaver, 
Napa,  for  Amelia. 

A  special  premium  was  awarded  to  C.  B.  Pol- 
hemus  of  San  Jose  for  his  Jersey   Bull   Prince 
Albert.     Also  one  to  P.  L.  Weaver  of  Napa,  for 
Solace,  a  bull  of  the  same  breed. 
Ayreshires. 

Cows. — Best  two-year  old  and  over,  L.  A. 
Jason,  Sac,  for  Flora  Mclvor;  $30. 

Class  II.— Graded  Cattle. 
Bulls — Best    three   year   old  and   over,  R. 
Ash  burner,  San  Mateo,  for  Water   Prince   1st; 

Best  two-year  old  and  over,  J.  B.  Hobson, 
Auburn,  for  Billy;  $20. 

Best  one-year-old  and  over,  G.  N.  Sweezy, 
Marysville,  for  Prince  of  Yuba;  $16. 

Best  bull  calf,  Cox  A:  Clark,  Sac,  for  Sacra- 
mento; $10. 

Cows. — Best  four-year-old  and  over,  G.  N. 
Sweezy,  Marysville,  for  Kate;  $30. 

Best  three-year-old  and  over,  R.  Ashburner, 
San  Mateo,  for  Roany;  $15. 

Best  two-year-old  and  over,  Charles  Clark, 
Milpitas,  for  Kate  Hayes;  $16. 

Best  one-year-old  and  over,  L.  Pierce,  S.  F., 
for  Bessy;  $10. 

Best  heifer  calf,  Charles  Clark,  Milpitas,  for 
Dolly  Vardeu;  $5. 

Best  herd  of  cattle,  not  less  than  ten,  of  any 
one  breed,  owned  by  one  person,  L.  Pierce, 
S.  F.,  for  Lord  Isabeau  and  herd;  $150. 

M.  Wick,  Oroville,  was  awarded  a  special 
premium  of  $150  for  his  herd,  led  by  the  thor- 
oughbred Durham  bull  Crown  Prince.  And 
the  committee  recommended  a  special  premium 
to  J.  R.  Rose,  for  his  herd  of  Devons.  Recom- 
mendation adopted  and  premium  awarded. 

Class  III.— Cattle  Sweepstakes 

Best  bull  of  any  age  or  stock,  L.  Pierce,  S. 
F.,  for  Lord  Isabeau;  silver  pitcher,  worth 
$100. 

Best  cow  of  any  age  or  stock,  Coleman 
Younger,  San  Jose,  for  Sprightly;  silver  pitcher, 
worth  $75. 

Best  bull  and  five  of  his  calves  under  one 
year,  M.  Wick,  Oroville,  for  Monkey  John  and 
five  calves. 

Special  premiums  were  recommended  to 
Younger's  Glencoe,  Chambers'  Aidrie  Lad,  and 
Sweezy's  First  Duke  of  Yuba  and  their  calves. 

Class  I. — Fine-Wool  Sheep. 

Best  Spanish  Merino  ram,  two-years  old  and 
over,  Thomas  Cotter  of  Elk  Grove,  for  Green 
Mountain;  $30. 

Best  Spanish  Merino  ram  under  two  years, 
Smith  &  Overhiser,  Grayson,  Comet;  $20. 

Best  three  Spanish  Merino  ram  lambs,  Thos. 
Cotter,  Klk  Grove;   $20. 

Best  three  Spanish  Merino  ewe  lambs,  Thos. 
Cotter,  Elk  Grove;  $20. 

Best  five  Spanish  Merino  ewe  lambs,  Smith 
A  Overhiser,  Grayson;  $20. 

Best  French  Merino  ram,  two  years  old  and 
over,  Smith  <fc  Overhiser,  Grayson;  $20. 

Best  French  Merino  ewe,  two  years  old  and 
over,  R.  A.  Branton(pen  of  three);  $20. 

Best  Silesian  sheep,  Robert  Beck,  three 
ewes,  two  years  old  and  over;  $20. 

Class  III. — Long-Wooled  Sheep. 

Best  ram  two  years  old  and  over,  Wm.  Flem- 
ing, Napa,  Patriarch;  $50. 

Best  ram  under  two  years,  Wm.  Fleming, 
Napa,  Zadoc;  $40. 

Best  five  ram  lambs,  Landrum  &  Rodgers, 
Watson ville;  $50. 

Beat  three  ewes,  two  years  old  and  over,  Lan- 
rliiim  &  Rodgers,  Wateonvillej  $60. 

three  ewes  under  two  years,  Wm.  Flem- 
ing, Napa;  $30. 

Best  ten  ewe  lambs,  Landrum  &  Rodgers; 
$60. 

Best  Leicester  ram  two  years  old  and  over, 
W.  S.  Wilson,  Elk  Grove;  $40. 

Medium- wool  Sheep. — Best  stock  and  mut- 
ton sheep— Best  three  Southdown  rams,  recom- 
mended for  special  premium. 

Best  pen  of  eight  graded  wethers  and  best 


pen  of  four  Southdowns  of  stock   and   mutton 
sheep,  recommended  for  special  premium. 

Graded  Shkep. — Best  ram  under  two  years 
(Leicester  cross),  W.  S.  Wilson,  Elk  Grove; 
$20. 

Best  three  ram  lambs  (same  cross),  H.  A. 
Rawson,  Red  Bluff;  $20. 

Best  three  ewes  two  years  old  and  over 
(Leicester  and  Cotswold  cross),  H.  A.  Rawson; 
$20. 

Best  ram  of  Spanish  Merino  cross,  two  years 
old  and  over,  W.  S.  Wilson,  Elk  Grove;  $20. 

Best  ram  same  cross,  under  two  years,  H.  A. 
Rawson,  Red  Bluff;  $15. 

Best  three  ewes,  same  cross,  two  years  old 
and  over,  T.  W.  Wilson,  Elk  Grove;  $16. 

Best  three  ewes,  same  cross  under  two  years, 
W.  S.  Wilson,  Elk  Grove;  $15. 

Best  five  ewe  lambs,  same  cross  Charles  H. 
Watt;  $15. 

Best  three  ram  lambs,  sam  cross,  H.  A.  Raw- 
son,  Red  Bluff:  $20. 

Class  IV. — Sweepstakes. 

Best  ram  of  any  age  or  breed,  Smith  &  Over- 
hiser, Grayson ;  $75. 

Best  ewe  of  any  age  or  breed,  Smith  &  Over- 
hiser, Grayson,  516;  | 

Class  I. — Cashmere  and  Angora  Goats. 

Goats.  —  Best  thoroughbred  buck,  N.  Gil- 
more,  El  Dorada,  Sultan  2d;  $50. 

Best  thoroughbred  ewe,  Thomas  &  Shirland, 
Placer  (four  does);  $40. 

Best  pen  of  five  kids,  N.  Gilmore,  El  Dorada; 
$10. 

Class  II. — Grades. 

Best  buck  and  ten  of  his  kids,  Landrum  A.- 
Rogers, Watsonville;  $75. 

Best  pen  of  ten  belonging  to  one  owner, 
Thomas  Butterfield  &  Son,  Hollister;  $40. 

Swine. — Best  boar  two  years  old  and  over, 
R.  S.  Thompson,  Napa,  Excelsior; 

Best  boar  under  two  years,  M.  Wick,  Oro- 
ville, | 

Best  boar  six  months  and  under  one  year 
old,  R.  S.  Thompson,  Napa,  No.  2;  $20. 

Jest  breeding  sow  two  years  old  and  over, 
II.  S.  Thompson,  Napa,  America,  $10. 

Best  sow  six  months  and  under  one  year  old, 
It.  S.  Thompson,  Napa,  for  Dolly  Vardi 

Best  pen  of  six  piys  five  months  and  under 
ten  months  old,  It.  M.  Sparks,  Marysville;  $40. 

Best  breeding-sow  over  one  year  old,  Cannon 
&  Staples,  Suisun,  for  Susie;  $30. 

Best  pen  of  ten  pigs  of  any  age  or  breed, 
owned  by  any  one  person,  James  Frecport,  for 
pen  of  Essex  and  Berkshire  cross;   $"iu. 

POULTJ'.V. 

There  was  but  one  exhibitor  in  this  class, 
Peter  Burns,  of  Sacramento,  who  had  some 
geese,  ducks  and  chickens  of  several  varieties 
on  exhibition,  and  the  premiums  of  the  classes 
named  in  the  schedule  were  awarded  to  him. 
Gold  Medal  Class. 

Colonel  Coleman  Younger  was  awarded  the 
Society's  gold  medal  for  having  the  most  meri- 
torious display,  of  any  kind,  on  the  ground. 

The  following  awards  were  made  at  the  Pa- 
vilion in  the  evening: 

Second  Department. — Class  I. 
Machinery,  Engines,   Etc. 

Treadwell  &  Co.,  S.  F.,  best  display  of  agri- 
cultural machinery    (Cal.   nianufactiin 

Baker  &  Hamilton,  Sac,  best  portable  and 
stationary  engine  (Eastern  manufacture);  di- 
ploma. 

Treadwell  ft  Co.,  S.  F.,  best  portable  engine, 
Hoadley's  patent  (Eastern  manufacture,) ;  di- 
ploma. 

James  Cummings  (lone  City,  best  turbine 
water-wheel  (CaL  manufacture);  S25. 

Waterhouse  <fe  Lester  Sac,  best  tenoning 
machine  for  spokes,  Dole's  patent  (Eastern 
manufacture;  diploma. 

J',.  S.  Squires,  Sac,  best  model  engine;  spe- 
cial premium. 

C.  B.  Brown,  Placerville,  best  self-generating 
gas-burner;  diploma. 

R.  Haskins,  Dutch  Flat,  best  hydraulic  pipes, 
"  Little  Giants;"  silver  medal. 

O.   J.   Backus,  S.  F.,  combined  water-wheel 
and  sewing  machine;  diploma  recommended. 
Classes  II  and  III. 

Treadwell  &  Co.,  S.  F.,  best  thresher  and 
separator  machine  of  Eastern  manufacture  ; 
diploma. 

J.  M.  Betts,  Sac,  best  seed-sower  and  culti- 
vator combined;  $10. 

T.  C.  Churchman,  Sac,  best  sweep-horse 
powder,  California  manufacture;  $10. 

C.  H.  Hubbard,  Sac,  best  hay-press,'  Cali- 
fornia manufacture;  $20. 

Jiaker  ft  Hamilton,  Sac,  best  straw-cutter 
and   two-horse  cultivator;  a  diploma  for  each. 

E.  F.  Aiken,  Sac,  best  one-horse  cultivator; 
diploma. 

Mattison  &  Williamson,  Stockton,  best  two- 
chieled  cultivator;  diploma. 

R.  Jones,  agent  for  Keller  <fe  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento, best  plowing  machine,  "Excelsior;" 
best  tubular  harrow;  diploma  for  each. 

W.  H.  McBurney,  Sac,  model  hay  press,  "Lit- 
tle Oiant:"  diploma. 

Treadwell  <fc  Co.,  S.  F.,  best  horse  rake, 
"Ithaca;"  diploma. 

Thomas  Orchard,  Sac,  best  well  anger,  Cali- 
fornia manufacture;  diploma  and  $5.  J;>  si 
post  auger,  California  manufactur* 

F.  B.  Stevens,  Sac,  best  set  of  pruning 
knives;  diploma. 

Treadwell  &  Co.,  S.  F.,  best  lawn  mo 
Classes    IV    and   V.— Machines,   Tools  and 
Implements. 

Atwood  &  Bodwell,  8.  F.,  best  farm  feed- 
mill,  Calirornia  manufacture;  $10. 


If.  S.  Bowdish,  S.  F.,  best  self-regulating 
windmill;  $15. 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac,  best  plat- 
form scale;  $5. 

M.  Barthel,  Sac,  best  farm  gate,  California 
manufacture;  $15. 

J.  S.  Harbison,  Sac,  best  beehive  without 
bees;  $3. 

Charles  E.  Johnson,  S.  F.,  best  portable 
fence;  $20. 

Nash,  Miller  &  Co.,  Sac,  best  grain  separa- 
tor; diploma. 

S.  Cole,  Gilroy,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  best  cheese 

press. 

E.  Groat,  Napa  City,  best  churn,  diploma  and 
$10;  best  butter-worker,  $5. 

B.  F.  McCombe,  Eureka,  best  washing  ma- 
chine; diploma  and  $5. 

M.  It.  Rose,  Sac,  best  deep  well  force  pump; 
$10. 

A.  McCall,  Saratoga,  best  tule-cutter  plow; 
special  premium  recommended. 

J.  C.  Bowden,  Farmmgton,  model  of  grain 
separator,  California  manufacture;  diploma. 

John  A.  Ball,  Grass  Valley,  best  elevator  or 
water-lifter  by  hand-power;  special  premium 
recommended. 

S.  A.  West,  S.  F.,  best  steam  pump  of  Cali- 
fornia manufacture;  $20. 

Treadwell  ft  Co.,  8.F.,  Blake's  patent  tank 
steam  pump.  Eastern  manufacture;  diploma. 

E.  M.  Tyler,  Dixon,  SoJana  Co,  best  fly-trap, 
Harper's  patent;  honorable  mention. 

E.  L.  Brooks,  Bodega,  model  of  farm  gate; 
diploma. 

Class  VI. 

W.  B.  Ready,  Sac,  best  two-gang  plow;  $40. 

Myers  ft  Gummow,  Marysville,  best  plow  for 
general  puposes;  $10.     Best  subsoil  plow;  $10. 

Baker  &  Hamilton,  S.  F.,  best  stubble  plow; 
$10. 

Class  VII. 

Pollard  <fe  Carville  Manufacturing  Company, 
S.  F.,  best  two-horse  family  carriage;  diploma 
and  $30.  Best  one-horse  family  carriage;  di- 
ploma and  $25.  Best  one-horse  top  buggy; 
diploma  and  $20.  Finest  display  of  carriages; 
:  d  pemium  recommended. 

Henderson    A:   Clark,    Stockton,   best    trot- 
ting wagon;  diploma  and  $15.     Best  set  of  car- 
.  neels;  $10. 

Kimball  Manufacturing  Co.,  S.  F.,  fine  dis- 
play of  carriages  and  buggies ;  diploma  recom- 
mended. 

J.  A.  Mason,  Sac,  good  display  of  carriages 
and  but'gies;  diploma  recommended. 

W.  P.  Miller,  Stockton,  for  a  fine  trotting 
wagon;  diploma  recommended. 

Joseph  F.  Hill,  Sacramento,  best  farm  wagon, 
California  manufacture;  $15. 

Studebaker  Bros.,  Sacramento,  Best  display 
of  farm  wagons,  Eastern  manufacture;  special 
premium  recommended. 

Waterhouse  A:  Lester,  Sacramento,  Best  dis- 
play of  hubs,  spokes  and  felloes. 

Third   Department— Class  I. 

Wm.  Sharp  &  Co.,  Sac,  Best  exhibition  of 
carpets  and  rugs ;  special  premium. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Haskell,  Sac,  Best  pair  knit 
stockings;  $3. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Hoover,  Elk  Grove,  One  pair  knit 
stockings;  special  premium  recommended. 

Mrs.  H.  Kuhl,  Sac,  Best  pair  knit  drawers; 

Mrs.  Kuhl,  Sac,  Best  knit  shirt;  $5. 

Mis.  Dwight  Pierce,  Sac,  Best  foot  mat;  $3 

Mrs.  Eveline  Morris,  S.  F.,  Best  display  of 
gents'  shirts;  silver  medal. 

Mrs.  H.  W,.  Higgins,  Sac,  Best  knit  bed- 
spread; $5. 

Mrs.  JohnMinford,  Sac,  For  knit  bedrspread; 
special  premium  recommended. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Gage,  Stockton,  One  hand-made 
shirt;  special  premium  recommended. 

Michael    Kraker,    Sac,    Best   exhibition   of 
shoulder-braces  and  corsets;  silver  medal. 
S.  Wilsinski,  Sac,  Best  neck-ties  and  bows;  sil- 
ver medal. 

Michael  Kraker,  Sac,  Best  display  of  dry 
goods;  $20.  Best  display  of  fancy  articles; 
$20. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Barrett,  Sac,  Best  hat  and  bonnet 
frames;  special  premium  recommended. 

Huntington,  Hopkins  <te  Co.,  for  Tubbs  & 
Co.,  manufacturers,  Sac,  Jiest  display  of  cor- 
dage; silver  medal. 

Capital  Woolen  Mills,  Sac,  Best  10  yards  of 
Cassimere;  $5.  Best  10  yards  flannel,  $5. 
Best  pair  woolen  blankets;  $5.  Best  display 
of  woolen  goods;  $50. 

Mrs.  J.  Hill,  Sac,  Best  hearth  rug;  $5. 

A.  Mackey,  S.  F.,  Best  10  yards  rag  carpet; 
$10. 

Jute  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brooklyn,  Best  ex- 
hibition of  burlaps  and  materials  from  which 
they  are  made;  silver  medal. 

W.  R.  Strong,  Sac,  Exhibition  of  New  Zeal- 
and Flax,  fiber  cloth  and  sample  of  seed;  honor- 
able mention. 

Class  II. 

J.  E.  Parker,  Sac,  For  best  set  of  carriage 
harness;   $10. 

J.  T.  Stoll,  Sac,  Best  set  farm   harness;  $10 

Jacob  Eberhart,  Santa  Clara,  Best  display  of 
leather;  $10. 

J.  T.  Stoll,  Sac,  Best  saddles  and  bridles; 
$10. 

J.  T.  Stoll,  Sac,  Best  harness;  $3. 

M.  T.  Barr,  Sac,  Best  saddle  trees;  $5. 

1'  Mengle,  Stockton,  Best  pair  dress  boots; 
$5. 

P.  Mingle,  Stockton,  Best  pair  heavy  boots; 

$6. 

P.  Mengle,  Stockton,  For  twe  pair  gentle- 
men's dress  boots;  diploma. 

P.  Mengle,  Stockton.  Best  pair  Congress 
Boots;  $5. 
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Mrs.  L.  Steudeman,  Sac,  Best  pair  ladies' 
gaiters;  $3. 

Mrs.  L.  Steudeman,  Sac,  Best  pair  ladies' 
slippers;  $3. 

Mrs.  L.  Steudeman,  Sac,  Best  pair  ladies' 
bootees;  $3. 

P.  Mengle,  Stockton,  Best  display  of  men's 
boots,  shoes  and  gaiters;  silver   medal. 

Mrs.  L.  Steudeman,  Sac,  Best  display  of 
ladies  and  girls'  boots,  shoes  and  gaiters;  silver 
medal.    . 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sac,  Best  dis- 
play of  rubber  hose  and  belting;  silver  medal. 

C.  H.  Krebs,  Sac,  Best  display  of  papei- 
hangings  and  borders;  $5. 

H.  S.  Crocker  and  Co.,  Sacramento,  Best  dis- 
play of  bound  account-books;  silver  medal  and 

is. 

Class  III — Wax  Woek  and  Peeserved  Natural 
Flowees. 

Madam  Anna  Getz  Lucas,  San  Francisco, 
Best  preserved  natural  flowers;  silver  medal. 
Statuary;  $  10.  Wax  flowers;  $  10.  Wax  fruit; 
$5.  Confectionery,  oysters,  etc,  in  wax;  spe- 
cial premium  recommended.  Wax  cross;  spe- 
cial premium  recommended.  Autumn  leaves; 
special  premium  recommended.  Exolic  leaves; 
special  premium  recommended.  Largest  variety 
of  wax  fruits;  special   premium  recommended. 

Owing  to  the  press  of  important  matter  we 
are  obliged  to  defer  the  publication  of  the  bal- 
ance of  awards  until  our  next  issue. 

A  portion  of  our  editorial  report  will  be 
found  on  page  214.  We  were  unable  to  find 
many  exhibitors  from  whom  we  wished  to  ob- 
tain information,  and  we  wish  those  who  have 
facts  of  general  interest  regarding  their  dis- 
play at  the  Fair,  to  send  them  to  our  office.  It 
is  our  desire  to  do  full  justice  to  all. 

Oakland  Fabmina,  Horticultural  and  Industrial 
Club.— At  the  meeting  on  Friday  evening,  Oct.  4th,  Mr. 
Montandon  will  conclude  his  interesting  e6say  on  the 
practical  culture  of  fruit  trees.  Delegates  to  the  State 
Farmers'  Club  will  speak  concerning  the  convention 
and  the  organization  of  the  "  California  Farmers' 
Union."    All  interested  are  invited. 


Correspondence. 


M.  Gray— Dear  Sir:— The  Burdett  Organ  purchased 
through  Mr.  Lewell,  of  this  place,  has  given  entire  sat- 
isfaction. The  Organ  recommends  itself  particularly, 
as  it  has  passed  through  our  hot  weather  (thermometer 
11"°  in  the  shade)  without  a  crack  to  music  or  case. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  use  my  name,  and  I  shall  not  fail 
to  recommmend  the  Burdett  whenever  I  am  able. 

Yours  truly,  C.  Burden. 

Sonora,  Sept.  3,  1872. 


Feminine  Beauty  ! 
Persons  of  refined  and  cultivated  tastes  generally  ac- 
cept it  as  a  fact  that  the  use  of  delicate  periumes  ideal- 
izes and  augments  the  charms  of  feminine  beauty.  How 
important  then  that  every  lady  bhould  have  on  her 
toilet  table  that  best  of  all  perfumes,  Murray  k  Lan- 
man 's  Florida  Water.  671 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 

PRICES  FOR   INVOlOIf . 

Jobbing  prices  rule  from  tei\  to  fifteen  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
following  quotations. 

Thursday,  Oct.  3. 1872. 

Iron.— 

Scotoh  Pig  Iron,  *  ton $60  00    @  65  00 

White  Pig,  *  ton 60  00    @  Sf  (JO 

Refined  Bar,  bad  assortment,  *  B> —  0i'/£tg)  —    5 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  *  lb —  05    fa)  —    b'/L 

Boiler,  No.  1  to  4 —  05^fa>  —  06 

Plate,  No.  5  to  9 —  OfiWg)  —  07 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13 —  07.'-2fa) 

Sheet,  No.  14  to  20 —  vlh& 

Sheet,  No.  24  to  27 —  08    @ 

HorseShoes 8  00    fa) 

Nail  Rod .' 10 

Norway  Iron 8 

Rolled  Iron 5 

Other  Irons  for  Blacksmiths,  Miners,  etc.        5'vg)         6,'i 

Copper.— 

Sheathing,  *  lb —  40    @  —  45 

Sheathing,  Yellow  ••  ■ —  28    @  —  30 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow —  12    @  —  mi 

Composition  Nails — 28         —30 

Composition  Bolts —  28         —  30 

Tin  Plates.— 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IX  *  box 17  50    @ 

Plates,  I  C  Charcoal  15  50 

Roofing  Plates 15  50         16  — 

Banca  Tin,  Slabs,  *  lb —  50         —  55 

Steel.— English  Cast,  *  9> —  IS        —  20 

Drill 19  20 

FlatBar 19  20 

Plough  Points 1  75  4  00 

Russia  (for  mould  boards) 12)4  15 

Quicksilver.— *  lb — 85        •  -  HVA 

LEAD.-Pig,*  B> --0594     —06 

Sheet —  10 

Pipe —    9        —10 

Bar 062i      —    7 

ZiNC-Sheets,  *  lb —  11         —  11>£ 

Borax.— Refined —  27         -  30 

Borax,  crudo —    5 


Leather  Market  Report. 

[Corrected  weekly  by  Dolliver  &  Bro.,  No.  109  Post  st.] 
San  Francisco,  Thursday,  Oct.  3. 1872. 

Sole  Leather.— The  Eastern  market  is  higher,  and  some 
tanners  have  advanced  their  prices  here.  We  quote  as 
below: 

City  Tanned  Leather,  *  lb 26@29 

Santa  Cruz  Leather,  *  lb W'qM 

Coantry  Leather,  *  lb 2A(i»i 

Stockton  Leal  her,  *  lb 2t;:«  »i 

French  skins  continue  firm.  All  California  skins  are 
scarce  and  brintt  full  prices. 

Jodot.8  Kit.,  perdoz  *B0  00(5) 

Jodot,  11  to  19  Kilv  perdoz trn  oii(g)  85  00 

Jodot,  second  choice,  11  to  15  Kil.  *  doz.. 56  Otlfaj  75  00 

Lemoine.  16  to  18  Kil ,  *  doz  75  OOfy)  77  50 

Levin,  12  and  13  Kil.,  perdoz ttf  Ollfai  70  00 

Cornellian,  16  to  19  Kfl.,per  doz 63  00©  65  U0 

Cornellian,  12  to  14  Kil.,  per  doz 58  oiftu)  (,u  on 

Ogerau  Calf,  *  doz 54  00(a) 

Simon,  18  Kil.,*  doz   60  00 

Simon,  20  Kil.  $  doz 65  00 

Simon.  24  Kil.  *  doz 72  00 

Robert  Calf,  7  and  8  Kil 35  OOfo)  40  00 

Frenoh  Kips,  *  lb IiOb)    130 

California  Kip,  *  doz 60  00  to  fill  (Hi 

French  Sheep,  all  colors,  *  doz 8  00fa)  15  00 

EaBtern  Calf  for  Backs,  *  lb   115(a)    126 

Sheep  Roana  for  Topping,  all  colors,  "ft  doz 9  00(a)  13  00 

Sheep  Roans  for  Linings, "ft  doz 5  50(<3  10  .50 

California  Russett  Sheep  Linings 175(a)    5  60 

Best  Jodot  Calf  Boot  Legs,  *pair 5  25 

Good  trench  Calf  Boot  Legs,  ft  pair 4  5Ufa)    5  00 

French  Calf  Boot  Legs,*  pair 4  00 

Harness  Leather,  ft  to 3Ufa)    37^ 

Fair  Bridle  Leather,  ft  doz 48  OOr..)  72  00 

Skirting  Leather,  ft  ib 34(a)    37J4 

Welt  Leather,  ft  doz JO  00(4  50  0(1 

Buff  Leather,  ft  foot 18(4)        21 

Wax  Side  Leather,  9  foot 20(a)       22 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

IThe  prices  given  below  are  those  for  entire  consignments 
from  first  hands,  unless  otherwise  specified.] 

San  Francisco,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  Oct.  3. 

FLOUK — The  interior  and  local  demand  is 
reported  good,  with  a  fair  inquiry  for  export. 
Exports  for  the  week  aggregated  about  1'2,000 
barrels,  and  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
harvest  year  03,400  barrels.  We  quote  prices 
as  follows: 

Superfine,  $4.00@4.50;  extra,  in  sacks,  of 
196  lbs.  $5.25@$5.50;  Oregon  brands,  $4.75 
@$5.25  in  sacks  of  196  lbs. 

WHEAT — The  market  has  not  been  very  ac- 
tive since  our  last  review;  exports  for  Sep- 
tember were  850,00  centals  and  for  first  three 
months  of  harvest  year  2,239,000  ctls.  Sales 
aggregate  75,000  sacks  fair  to  choice,  at 
$1.57%  @$1.62%.  The  range  for  shipping 
grades  is  $1.60@$1.65;  and  choice  milling, 
$1.60@1.65  per  100  pounds.  Coast  ranges  from 
$1.40  to  $1.65. 

The  latest  Liverpool  market  quotations  (Sept. 
24)  come  through  at  13s.  3d.  @13s.  4d.  per 
cental. 

BAKLEY — Three  cargoes  have  been  cleared 
during  the  week,  says  the  Bulletin,  the  same 
aggregating  33,700  centals.  Since  July  1st  we 
have  sent  12  cargoes  to  South  America,  aggre- 
gating 123,000  centals,  and  two  cargoes  of  15,- 
000  centals  to  Australia.  The  total  exports  for 
the  three  months  aggregate  150,000  centals. 
This  export  trade  has  been  very  welcome  to 
farmers,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  un- 
able to  place  their  Barley  at  anything  like  the 
rates  they  have  received.  The  Cape  Horn  is 
the  only  vessel  now  under  engagement  to  load, 
and  will  take  about  12,000  centals.  The  with- 
drawal of  so  much  for  export,  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  keep  up  prices  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  The  highest  rates  paid  during  the 
season  thus  far  were  realized  on  Saturday  and 
Monday,  when  several  lots  were  placed  at 
$1.20@$1.25  and  one  or  more  lots  at  $1.27%. 
The  rates  appear  to  be  $1.15@1.25  ^100  lbs. 
Sale  of  900  sks.  choice,  $1.25. 

OATS — Market  is  rather  dull.  Ordinary  to 
choice,  SI. 50  to  $1.80  per  100  fcs. 

CORN— Yellow,  $1.60@1.62%  per  100  lbs. 

COKNMEAL— Is  quotable  at  $2.00@$2.75 
$  100  fcs.  from  the  mill. 

BUCKWHEAT— Is  quiet  at  $1.75  per  100  lbs. 
None  in  first  hands. 

RYE— Is  quiet  at  $1.80@1.85  per  100  fcs. 

STRAW— Quo  table  at  $7.25@8.50  per  ton  for 
cargo  lots. 

BRAN — Price  is  now  $20  per  ton  from  the 
mill. 

MIDDLINGS— For  feed,  reduced  to  $22.50 
per  ton  from  mills. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL— Is  selling  at  $30  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

HAY — Receipts  have  been  light  during  the 
week.    Quotable  at  close  at  $10@$16.00. 

POTATOES— There  has  been  a  pretty  fair 
demand  this  week,  and  free  supplies. 
Sales  of  different  kinds  at  from  $1.40  to  $1.75. 
HalfmoonBay,  $1.50@$1.62%  per  100 fcs.;  Cuf- 
fee's  Cove,$1.50@1.05;  Mission,  $1.37%@1.50; 
Carolina,  $1  per  100  fcs. 

ONIONS— Have  advanced  to  $1.12%@1.25 
per  100  fcs. 

WOOL.— The  market  continues  dull.  Sales 
of  150,000  fcs.  Fall  at  current  rates.  Spring  is 
neglected  and  nominal.  Fall,  ll@14c.  for  bur- 
ry,  and  15@18c  for  clear;  19@20c.  for  choice. 

TALLOW— Good  quality  of  Cal.  8@8%c. 

SEEDS— Flax  3c;  Canary,  4%c.  Mustard, 
l@3c.  per  fc. 

PROVISIONS— Following  are  jobbing  quo- 
tations: California  Bacon  12%@15c  per  lb.; 
Eastern  do.  11@12  for  clear  ana  13%@15  for 
sugar-cured  Break  fast;  Cal.  Hams  14@15 ;  East- 
ern do,  19@20c;  California  Smoked  Beef,  12% 
@13c.  per  fc. 

BEANS — The  following  are  jobbing  rates: 
Pea  »3.00@$3.25;  Small  White  *3.00@$3.25; 
Small  Butter,  $3.00;  large  $3.50.  Bayo,  $3.25; 
Pink,  $3.50@$3.75  per  ctl. 

NUTS—  California  Almonds,  8@10c.  for. 
hard  and  18®25  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  5@8 
Pecan,  20c  ^  fc.;  Hickory,  12c;  Brazil,  15c. 
Chili  Walnuts,  15c;  French  Almonds,  25  @ 
30c;  Princess  Almonds,  35@40c ;  Cocoanuts, 
$10.00  per  100. 

FRESH  MEAT— We  quote  slaughterer's  rates 
as  follows: — 

BEEF — American,  1st  quality,  7@8^  fc.  do. 
2d  quality  6@7f>,  fc. ;  do.  3d  do.  3@5c 

VEAL— Quotable  at  7@12%c. 

LAMB— 8@9o. 

MUTTON— Quiet  at  6%@7c  $  fc. 

PORK — Undressed  grain-fed  is  quotable  at 
5@6%c  dressed,  grain-fed,  8@9c    per  fc. 

POULTRY— Live  Turkeys,  20@22c  ^  fc.; 
Hens  $8.50(2(9.00;  Roosters,  $0.00@7.00  per 
dozen  ;  Spring  Chickens,  $4.00@4.00;  Ducks, 
tame,  $9.00®  $10.00  per  doz.;  Geese,  tame, 
$15@18  "ft,  dozen. 

WILD  GAME.— Quail,  $1.50@$1.75;  Hare, 
$3.00@$4.00;  Rabbits,  $1.50;  Larks,  Doves, 
Plover  and  Curlew,  $1.00  Ducks  and  Geese, 
$2.00@$3.00  "ft,  dozen;  Venison,  8@10c  "&  fc. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— Fresh  California  But- 
ter, common  to  good  in  rolls,  is  steady 
at  30@45c,  per  fc.  Inferior  and  ordinary  roll 
is  plentiful,  but  dull  at  35@40c;  choice  45® 
50c  New  firkin  is  quotable  at  25®30c  ; 
pickled,  32%(^37%c;Eastem  firkin  18®27%c 

Cheese-Now  California,  10@15c;  Eastern 
at  14@17c  "fy  fc. 

Ettas—  California    fresh,    are  dull  at  42%@ 


27%® 


45c;     Oregon,   37%@40c;    Eastern, 
32%c  per  doz. 

LARD — California  12@13.  Eastern  in  cases 
13@13%c;  do  in  tcs.  ll%@12c;  in  kegs,  12® 
12%c.  per  fc. 

HIDES— Sales  for  the  week  embrace  1,200 
Cal.  dry  at  17@18c,  and  1,000  salted  at  8@9. 

FRUIT  MARKET. 

Plums.Common. 
Figs 


Tah'i  Oranges.M    30 

Limes,  ft  M. 15  00 

A-u'lu  Lemons, M    — 

Sicily  do.,  bx 15 

Bananas,  ft  bnch2  50 
Pineapples,*  dz.6  00 
Apples.Eat'g.bx.l  00 
Apples,Cook'g,  b    50 
Pears,Bartl't,bx.2  50 
Pears,   Seckels..l  50 
Pears,  C'king,  lb 
Peaches,  Coram. 
Apricots,  *tt>... 
Nectarines,  bx.. 
German  Prunes, 
HunKar'nPrunes,     .. 

Quinces,  bx 1  25    fail  50 

Pomegranates,  lb    —   fa)    12 
Plums,  ft,  lb 6    @     6 


-    @    - 


Crab  Apples,  lb.. 
StrawbVs,  lb.  .. 
Blackberries  lb...  — 
Raspberries,  tt». .  — 
Cantuleupes,  dz  1  (10 
Waterm'l'ns,100.5  00 
Grapes,  Mission.      lMfat 

Chasselas 2*$(f 

Blk  Malvoisie.      3 

Rose  of  Peru.. 

Blk  Hamburg. 

Black  Prince  . 

Muscat  of  Al'r 

Flame  Tokay .. 

Black  Morocco 

Wine  Grapes.. 


Apples,  ft,  n>.... 

Pears,  ft  lb 

Peaches,*  lb... 
Apricots,  ft  lb.. 
Plums,  ft  tt> 


Cabbage,  "ft  lb 
Garlic.  $  lb... 
Rhubarb  *  lb 

Green  Peas 

Sweet  Peas 

Green  Corn  'ft  doz  . 
Marrowlat    Squash 
per  ton. 


DRIED  FRUIT. 

I  8     Pitted,  do  ft  lb 
Raisins,  %  lb... 
Black  Figs,  ft  lb 
White,    do    . 
5    @  7    I 

VEGETABLES. 

Cucumbers  ft  box 50®    75 

Summer  Sqsh.f*  box  75  @1  00 
Tomatoes,  river  ft  bx.  50a  60 
Toma/o<'8,bay.'$  bx.  50@1  00 
Siring  Beans, ftb  ...  2H(o)  3 

Lima  Beans 3>2(al  4 

Egg  Plant 1  @  Vi 

Peppers lit®  1 


.7  00  @8  00 


Artichokes,  ft,  fb 4  @    — Okra 3  (a)  4 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Stocks 
are  in  good  supply  and  prices  unchanged. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING— English  Stan- 
dard Wheat  bags,  hand  sewed,  18%c  for 
machine  sewed,  15@16%;  Flour  sacks  9@ 
9%c  for  qrs.  and  13%@15%c.  for  hlfs. 
Standard  Gunnies  are  jobbing  at  18%c; 
Wool70@75c;  Barley  sacks  17%@18% ;  Hes- 
sians, 40-inch  goods,  12%c  per  yard. 
BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
The  demand  for  lumber  in'the  interior  is  brisk 
and  the  export  trade  is  light  owing  to  scarcity  of 
tonnage  and  high  freights.-  Dealers  pay  for 
cargoes  of  Oregon  as  follows:  Rough  $16@18; 
do.  surfaced  at  $28@30;  Spruce  $17@18. 
Wholesale  rates  for  various  descriptions  are 
as  follows:  Laths  at  $3.50;  Sugar  Pine  $35 
@40;  Cedar  $35@45. 

Following  are  the  cargo  prices  established  by 
the  Redwood  Lumber  Dealers'  Association: 

Rough,  ft  M $20  oo 

Rough  refuse,  ft  M 16  00 

Rough  clear,  ft  M 32  60 

Rough  clear  refuse,  ft  M 22  50 

Rustic,  'ft  M 35  00 

Rustic  refuse,  $  M 24  00 

Surfaced,  ft  M 32  60 

Surfaced  refuse,  ft  M 22  50 

Flooring,  ft  M 30  00 

Flooring  refuse,  ft  M 20  00 

Beaded  flooring,  ft  M 32  50 

Beaded  flooring  refuse,  ft  M 22  60 

Half-inch  Siding,  ft  M 22  50 

Half-inch  Siding  refuse,  ft  M 16  00 

Half-inch  Surfaced,  ft  M 25  00 

Half-inch  Surfaced  refuse,  ft  M 18  00 

Hall-inch  Battens,  ftM 22  60 

Pickets,  rough,  ft  M 14  00 

Pickets,  rough,  pointed,  ft  M 10  00 

Pickets,  fancv,  pointed,  ft  M 25  00 

Shingles,  ft  M 3  00 

The  last  scale  of  retail  prices  adopted  by  the 
Lumber  Dealers'  Exchange  is  as  follows: 

Puget  Sound  Pine — 

Rough,  ■ft  M $25  00 

Flooring  and  Stepping,  ft  M 37  50 

Flooring,  narrow 40  00 

Flooring,  second  quality.fi  M 30  00 

Laths,  <j|»  M 3  50 

Furring,  ft  lineal  foot lo 

Redwood — 

Rough,?!  M 25  00 

Rough  refuse,  ft  M 20  00 

RoughPickets,  ft  M 18  00 

Rough  Pickets,  pointed,  ft  M 20  00 

Fancy  Pickets,  ft  M 30  00 

Siding,  ft  M 27  60 

Tongued  and  Grooved,  surfaced,  ftM 40  00 

Do  do  refuse  ft  M 27  50 

Half-inch  surfaced,  ft  M 40  00 

Rustic^  M 42  50 

Battens  V*  lineal  foot lc 

Shingles^  M 3  50 

Sugar  Pine  is  jobbing  at  $50@60  for  clear  and  $35@45  for 

second  quality. 

COFFEE— Costa  Rica  20%c;  Guatemala  18c 
Java  23c;  Manilla,  18%;  Rio  19%@20; 
Ground  Coffee  in  cases  30c;  Chiccory,  12%. 

SPICES— Allspice  14@15c  Cloves  16@17c 
Cassia35@36c  Nutmegs  $1.00@$1. 10.  Whole 
Pepper  20c  GroundSpices— Allspice  $1.00  $ 
doz.;  Cassia  $1.50;  Cloves  $1.12%;  Mustard 
$1.50;  Ginger  and  Pepper,  each  $1.00@1.12  <$ 
doz.;  Mace  $1.50  ^  fc. ;  Ginger  15c  f>  fc. 

FISH — We  quote  Pacific  Dry  Cod  in  bun- 
dles at  4%c@5%,  Salmon  inbbls.  $5.00@6.00, 
hf  do,  $3.50@4.00;  Case  Salmon,  $3.00  for  2%- 
fc.  cans,  $2.50  for  2-fc.  cans,  and  $2.00  for  1- 
fc.cans;  Pickled  Cod,$4.50  in  hf  bbls  and  $8  in 
bbls;  Puget  Sound  Smoked  Herring,  60@85c 
per  box;  Mackerel,  No.  1  hf  bbls,  $7.50@8.00; 
extra,  $9.00@10.00;  in  kits  No.  1  $2.50@1.25; 
do   No.   2,$1.50@  1.62%. 

NAILS— Quotable  at  $6.00@9.00  for  assorted 
sizes. 

RICE— Sales  of  China  No.  1  at  6^@7cand 
No.  2 at  6@6%o.  ■$,  fc;  Siam.quotable  at  5%@ 
6%c  in    mats;  Hawaiian,  9(ai9%c  per  lb. 

SOAP  —  The  prices  for  local  brands  are  5® 
10c,  and  Castile,  12@12%c  $  fc. 

SUGAR— We  quote  Cal.  Cube  at  13%c;  Cir- 
cle A  Crushed,  13c,  and  Granulated  12%c; 
Golden  C.  HcjExtraGoldenC.  ll%c;Hawaiian 
8@10%c.  as  extremes  ^  fc. 

SYRUP — Prices  may  be  given  as  follows: 
47  %c  in  bbls,  50c  inhf  bbls,  and  55c  in  kegs. 

SALT — California  Bay  sells  at  $5@$14; 
Carmen  Island,  in  bulk,  $14@15;  Fine  Liver- 
pool, $23.50  $  ton  ;  coarse,  $18@19. 

TEA — We  quote  as  follows  for  bulk  descrip- 
tions: Amoys  —  Common  to  fair,  30® 
45c;  superior  to  fine,  55@65c;  extra 
fine,    75@85c.    Foochow: — Common    to    fair, 


35@45c;  superior  to  fine,  50@60c;  ex.  ne, 
75c  Souchong  and  Congou — Common  to  iuir, 
35@45c;  superior  to  fine,  50@60c:  extra  fine, 
75c.  Japans — Common  to  fair,  30@35c;  su- 
perior to  fine,  40@45c ;  extra  fine  to  finest,  55 
@75c  ■$,  fc. 


WHEAT. 
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San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 


Butter,  Cal  fr.  lb  50  @    60 

do  Oregon,  tt>..  @ 

Honey,  ft  lb 18  @    35 

Cheese,  %»»....  20  @    25 

Swiss  Cheese,  lb  60  to)    — 

Eggs,  perdoz...  l.~*  '■<     ii.~. 

Lard,$  lb 18  @    20 

Sugar,  cr.,  7,'i  fb.l  00  @ 

Brown,  do,f(  lb  9  @    10 

Beet,  do 12  @ 

Sugar,  Man.  Eb.  20 
Plums,  dried,  lb. 
Peaches,  dried,* 
Wool  Sacks,  new 
Wheat-sks,  22x36 


Thursday  Noon,  Oct.  3, 1872. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


30 


li;!, 


Flour  Bks,  or.... 

do  Hlf 

Potato  G'y  Bags. 

Second-hnd  do 
Deer  Skins,  ft  fi>. 
Sheep  sks,  wl  on 


Sheep  sks,  plain.!  1  50@  5    60 


Goat  skins,  each. 
Dry  Cal.  Hides.. 

Salted       do 

Dry  Mex.  Hides. 

Salted       do 

Codtish,  dry,  lb. 
kWood. 


Live  Oak  Wood. 

Tallow sy,<i 

PRODUCE,  ETC. 

Barley,  cwt 1  50    @1  66 

Beans,  cwt 4  00    @5  00 

Dry  Luna  Beans  ft  lb  8 

Hay,  ft  ton..   ..17  00  @25  00 
Potatoes  ft  ctl  .  .1  75  @  2  00 


Flour,  ex,  ft  bbl..5  50  ®5  75 
Superfine,  do. 4  75  @  — 
Corn  Meal.100  tb.3  00  @3  50 
Wheat,  ft  100  tt.s.1  (.0  @1  65 
Oats,  it*  100  lbs..  .1  50     til  80 

FRUITS.    VEGETABLES.   ETC. 

Apricots,  fb —    (5)    —     Celery,  ft  doz....    75 

Pine  Apples,  t. ..    —    (a)    —     Cucumbers.t. 
Bananas,  ft  doz..    75    (a>    —     Tomatoes,  ft »..      5 

Canteleups '.5    fa)    37,H  Cress,  ft  doz  bun    20 

-    (3    37,'    ~ 
fat    20 
fal  00 
&    15 


Watermelons  . ..  25 
Cal.  Walnnts,  D). 
Cranberries,  ft  g 
Strawberries,  fb  J 
Raspberries,  lb..  -• 
Cranberries,  0,T»  vO 
Gooseberries*  — 

Cherries,  ft  lb,..     —  (5) 

Oranges,**  doz..      50  (3 

Lemons,?*  doz..l  00  @ 

Limes,  per  100... 2  50  fa) 

Figs,  fresh,  ft  lb.    10  @ 

Asparagus,  wh.*    60  fa; 

Artichokes,  doz.    50  fa) 

Brussel's  sprts,  *      5  fa) 

Beets,  ft  doz fa) 

Potatoes,Ne«'3*!b   2  @ 

Potatoes.lsweet,*     4  (§ 

Broccoli,  *  doz..l  50  fa*: 

Cauliflower,  t  . .  1  00  fa) 

Cabbage,*  doz..  1  00  fat 

Carrots,  ft  doz. . .    15  fa) 


1  25 


Dried  Herbs,  b'h  25 

Garlics 8 

Green  Peas,  ft  fb  i 

Green  Corn,  doz.  25 

Lettuce,  ft  doz..  — 
Mushrooms,*  fb 
Horseradish,*  lb 

Okra,  dried,  ft  lb  50 

Pumpkins.  *  lb .  3 

Parsnips,  doz 37^ 

Parsley 

Pickles,*  gal...  50 

Rhubarb,  *  lb..  6 
Radishes,    doz.. 

Summer  Squash  3 

Marrowfat,  do. 

Hubbard,  do. . 

Dry  Lima,  shl...  6 

Spinage,  *  bskt.  25 

Salsify,  *  bunch  12 
Turnips,*  doz.. 


POULTRY.   GAME.  FISH,  MEATS.  ETC. 


Chickens,  apiece 

Turkeys,  *  lb..      25  @ 

Ducks,  wild,*  p    50  fail 

Tame,  do 1  00  fa)l 

Teal,  *  doz. ...2  50  & 

Geese,  wild,  pairl  00  fa) 

Tame,  *  pair.. 3  00  fa)4 

Hens,  each 75  (&l 

Snipe,  *  doz —  fa) 

English,  do fa) 

Quails,  *  doz  ...2  .50  fa) 

Pigeons,  doui.  do3  00  fa)3 

Wild,  do 2  00  fa) 

Hares,   each    ...    37'^fa) 

Rabbits,  tamet.    25  fa) 

Wild, do,*  dz.l  75  @2 

Beef,  tend,  *  B>.     18  fa) 

Corned,  *  lb..      8  Ktt 

Smoked,*  lb  .    16  @t 

Pork,  rib,  etc.,  ft    10  (* 

Chops,  do,  *  lb    15  @ 

Veal,*  lb 15  @ 

Cutlet,  do @ 

Mutton    chops,*    12  fat 

Leg,  *  lb 12)4® 

Lamb,  *  lb 12  @ 

Tongues,  beef,  ea    75  @ 

Tongues,  pig,  ea  fa) 

Bacon,  Cal.,  *  lb    18  H 

Oregon,  do     . .     IB  fa) 

Hams,  Cal,  *  fb.    16  <§ 
Hams,  Cross' 


Choice  D'ffield 

Whittaker's  ..  —    @ 

Johnson's  Or. .  —    fa) 
Flounder,*  lb...          @ 

Salmon,  *  lb 12^<s> 

Smoked,  new,*  12)£(a 

Pickled,*  tb..  6    @ 

Rock  Cod,*  lb..  8    @ 

Perch,  s  water,  lb  8     @ 

Fresh  water.fb  —    @ 

Lake  Big.  Trout*  37)£@ 

Smelts,latge*Ib  8    irj 

Small  do 8    fib 

Silver  Smelts...  15    fal 

Soles,  *  B) iVAm 

Herring,  fresh..  fa) 

Sm'kd,  per  100  —    @1 

Tomcod,*  lb....  25    (4 
Terrapin.  *  doz. 3  00    S3 

Mackerel,  p'k,  ea  15    @ 

Fresh,  do —    (g) 

Sea  Bass,  *  lb...  12^® 

Halibut 40    @ 

Sturgeon,  *  fb..  4    ® 
Oysters,  *  100...  1  00    @1 

Chesp.  *  doz..l  50    ®2 

Turbot 30    IS) 

Crabs  *  doz....l  00    @ 

Soft   Shell —    <| 

Shrimps 10    fa) 

Prawns 50    fat 

Sardines 8    @ 


*  Per  lb.    t  Per  dozen.    1  Per  gallon. 

Coughs.— A   Medicinal   Preparation  in  the 

form  of  a  lozengo  is  the  most  convenient.  "  Brown's 
Bronchial  Troches"  allay  irritation  which  iiiduci  8 
coughing,  giving  relief  in  Bronchitis,  Hoarseness,  influ- 
enza, Consumptive  and  Asthniatic  complaints. 

From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  the  fame  of  the  cele- 
brated SILVER  TIPPED  Boots  and  Shoes  is  spreading. 
They  last  twice  as  long  aB  Shoes  without  Tips. 

Ask  your  Shoe  Dealers  for  them. 

An  easy  Boot  or  Shoe  is  a  Joy  forever.  All  who  wear 
those  made  with  the  CABLE  SCREW  WIRE  kuow  t. 
Light,  tight,  will  not  rip— try  them. 

All  bear  the  Patent  Stamp.  * 


Trees,  Bulbs,  Hedge  Plants,  Seeds,  Fruit 
and  Flower  Plates,  i  Catalogues,  20c.  F.  K.  PHCENIX, 
B  loomlngton  Nursery,  111.  2v4-17t 
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THOMAS    &    SHIRLAND, 

Importers  and  Breeders  ol 

Cashmere  or  Angora  Goats, 

—OF — 

PURE  BLOOD    AM»    All.   (.IMIIIS. 

For  Sale  in  Lots  to  Suit  Purchasers. 

Including  a  Choice  Lot  imported  by  A.  EUTYCHIDES, 
nativo  of   Angora.    For  particulars  apply  to 

S.  P.  THOMAS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

— on — 

E.  D.  SHIRLAND,  Auburn,  Cal. 
Bv4-3m 


LANDRUM    &    RODGERS, 

IMPOUTERS  AND  IiE.VI.ERS  IN 

Cotswold  Sheep  and  An- 
gora Goats. 

A  large  lot  of  Angora  Goats  and  Cotswold  Sheep  for 
sale.  Also  100  Southdown  and  Cotswold  graded  Rains, 
and  Augora  graded  Bucks  up  to  31-32. 

All  of  the  above  will  be  sold  on  reasonable  terms  and 
delivered  on  the  cars  ai  Watsonville  free  of  charge. 

JIST  AltltlVKU! 
Eighty-five  head  of  Choice,  Pure  Breed  Angora  Goats — 
47  Bucks  and  38  Ewes— the  largest  importation  ever 
made  to  this  coast,  mostly  from  the  flock  of  Richard 
Peters,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  A  pamphlet,  with  particulars, 
furnished  to  breeders  on  application. 


Address 
2v4-3m 


LANDRUM  &  RODGERS, 
Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


TO    SHEEP    BREEDERS! 

And  all  such  as  are  interested  in  raising  FINE  STOCK, 
attention  is  invited  to  the  nock  of  Severance  &  Peet, 
consisting  of 

80   Thoroughbred    Spanish    Merino    Rams, 
and  200  Yearling'  and  two-year  old  Ewes, 

Just  imported  from  Addison  County,  Vermont.  These 
Sheep  were  all  selected  lrom  noted  flocks  by  one  who 
has  bred  this  variety  of  Sheep  for  fifteen  years,  and  are 
superior  in  the  combination  of  qualities  that  go  to  make 
up  a  perfect  Sheep.  A  portion  of  this  flock  will  be 
offered  for  sale  on  reasonable  terms. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY, 

As  this  variety  is  rapidly  advancing  in  the  East. 

May  be  seen  and  examined  at  the  CITY  GARDENS, 
cornet  of  South  and  Center  streets,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Ilv4tf  SEVERANCE    A    PEET. 


FULL    BLOODED    STOCK    FOR    SALE. 


The  undersigned  has  perfected  arrangements  to  re- 
ceive consignments  of  the  Best  Bred  Stock  from  Europe 
and  the  Eastern  States,  consisting  of  Short-horned 
Durham,  Devon  and  Alderney  Cattle;  Cotswold,  Span- 
ish Merino  and  Silesian  Sheep;  Angora  Goats;  Berk- 
shire and  Essex  Swine.  All  of  which  will  be  sold  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  pedigrees  guaranteed. 

Seventy-live  head  of  the  Silesian  She=p  have  arrived 
and  are  for  sale  by 

26v3-tf  ROBERT  BECK,  Sacramento. 


WATT    &.    MCLENNAN, 

WOOL    COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

625  Sansome  street,  corner  Jackson,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


2E2L 


Receive     Consignments    of    Wool,    Sheep 
Skins,  Hides,  etc.    Liberal  advances  made  to 
consignors.     Keep  on  hand  the  best  quality  of 
Wool  Sacks,  Twines,  and  other  supplies. 
10v3-3m 


40  Thoroughbred  Angora  Goats  for  Sale ! 

Imported  by  a  native  of  Augora,  direct  from  Asia  Minor. 
For  specimens  see  the  flock  of  Thomas  .<c  Shirlund, 
Sacram  nto,  Cal.  Address  A.  EUTYCHIDES,  Spout 
Spring,  Appomattox  County,  Va.  10v4-ly 

WARNER  &  SILSBY 

Manufacture  all  sizes  of 

Bed  and  Sofa    Springs, 

Which  they  offer  to  the  trade  at 
reduced  prices;  also  the  •  ele- 
brated  Obermann  Self- 
Fastening     Bed     Spring. 

Auy  man  can  make  his  own  Spring  Bed  with  them 
by  attaching  them  to  the  Blats  of  any  bedstead. 

642  Mission  Street,  above  New  Montgomery,  San 
Francisco.  23v3-Gm 

CO-OPERATIVE    MARBLE    WORKS. 

JOHN  DANIEL,  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Monuments,    Headstones,    Tombs, 

MANTEL    PIECES,    ETC., 
421   Pine    street,    between    Montgomery   and , 

Kearny,  San  Francisco. 
21v2-ly 


The  Master-ton  Sacker 

Is  giving  complete  satisfaction  wherever  it  is  used.  It 
is  warranted  to  sack  ten  bushels  of  wheat  a  minute  with 
one  attendant.  It  will  fill  all  ordinary  grain  sacks 
full,  no  matter  how  often  they  may  vary  in  size.  It 
won't  tear  a  sack  in  a  summer's  threshing. 

HEAR  WHAT  PARTIES   SAY  WHO  ARE  USING  IT 

Sperry's  Ranch,  Sept.  18,  1872. 
W.  Masterton,  Stockton— Dear  Sir  :— You  aBk  us  now 
we  like  the  "  Sacker,"  and  what  ib  our  opinion  of  it.  iio 
reply,  we  have  to  say,  that  we  have  been  using  tin 
Sacker  on  our  machine  since  last  Monday  week,  and  are 
extremely  well  pleased  with  it.  Ky  suspending  the 
sacks  clear  of  the  ground,  so  that  the  weight  of  the 
grain  may  stretch  them  whilu  filling  them,  wo  are  en- 
abled to  put  considerable  more  grain  into  each  sack  than 
can  be  done  with  the  half  bushel,  in  the  usual  way.  It 
makes  no  difference  how  often  or  how  much  the  sacks 
may  vary  in  size,  they  are  always  filled  kull  and  equal 
ly.  The  grips  never  let  the  sacks  loose  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, but  must  be  liberated  by  the  attendant,  or  else 
Die  sacks  must  be  torn  to  pieces  to  get  them  off  the  ma 
chine.  We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  it  to  all 
tbreahen  and  farmers  for  its  simplicity,  certainty 
and  economy.  Geo.  W.  Spejiri*  Ai  Bro. 

Parties  using  a  machine  should  state  what  style  of 
threshing  machine  they  wish  to  use  it  on;  and  also  the 
number  of  cogs,  and  the  diameter  of  the  largest  end  of 
the  small  miter  geer  on  the  end  of  fan  shaft.  State 
plainly  by  what  route  and  in  what  manner  it  should  be 
shipped. 

The  price  in  Stockton,  boxed  and  delivered,  in  car  or 
steamboat,  is  Fifty  Dollars  in  coin,  payable  on  delivery 
of  machine  at  the  place  designated. 


Address 
13v4-3t 


WALTER   MASTERTON, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


FAIRBANKS. 


WEIGH 


THE    UNITED    STATE3 

STANDARD, 

6,000  to  40,000  Pounds  Capacity. 

THE    SAME     SCALE     IS     USED    FOR    WEIGHING 
CATTLE,    HOGS,    ETC. 

Scales  of  every  kind.    Address 

FAIRBANKS  &  HUTCHINSON, 

126  California  street,  San  Francisco. 

Agents  for  Miles'  Alarm  Money  Drawees. 
17v3-eowbp6rn 


TDLE    LAND, 

Improved  or  unimproved,  and  in  quantity  and  location 
to  suit  purchasers. 

HOMES    AT    BERKELEY, 

the  future  site  of  the  State  University  of  California. 
Fine  views,  pure  uir  and  water,  and  the  best  of  schools 
combine  to  make  the  spot  attractive.  Direct  communi- 
cation with  Oakland  by  railroad.  For  lots  of  any  de- 
sired size  apply  to 

JAMES  STRATTON  or  C.  H.  DWINELLE, 
No.  3  Stevenson's  Building.  331  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 
sell-lm 

Agents    Wanted 

For  the  liveliest  book  on  the  West  ever  written, 

"BUFFALO     LAND!" 

By  W  E.  WEBB,  the  noted  Pioneer  and  Humorist.  The 
wealth  and  wildness,  mysteries  and  marvels  of  the 
mighty  Plains  fully  and  truthfully  described.  Over- 
flowing with  wit  and  humor.  The  Appendix  a  Com- 
plete Guide  for  Sportsmen  and  Emigrants.  Profusely 
and  Splendidly  Illusthated.  Immensely  Popular 
and  selling  beyond  precedent.  Send  for  Illustrated  ar- 
eolar, terms,  etc.,  at  once,  to  the  Publisher* 

_   .  F.  DEWING  b  CO., 

7v*-lm  512  California  street,  Ban  Francisco. 


SAVE    $40!     WHY   PAY   $80? 

THE    IMPHOVED 

Home    Shuttle   Sewing    Machine. 

PRICE    $40. 

This  has  no  superior  as  a  Family  Machine.  It  uses  a 
Shuttle  and  Straight  Needle  and  two  threads.  It  makes 
the  Lock  Stitch  (alike  on  both  sides).  It  is  simple, 
easy  to  understand,  and  light  to  run.  Send  for  a  Circu- 
lar.   Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

E.  W.  HAINES,  General  Agent, 

17   New  Montgomery  street.    Grand   Hotel    Building, 

Sak  Francisco. 


ALFRED  WRIGHT Veterinary  Surgeon. 


^WRIGHT'S 

HORSes&cattlE 


General  Depot 159  New  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


The  Simple  Mailing  Machine. 

Its  features  are  : 

Simplicity  of  Construction. 

Durability. 

Ease  of  Operation. 

Requires  no  expensive  outlay. 

Adapted  to  all  styles  of  lables. 

Puts  them  on  securely. 

It  enables  Ube  of  old  papers  for  wrappers. 

And  soon  saves  the  cost  of  printing  lables. 

Ir  systemizes  the  work  of  mailing. 

It  is  the  cheapest  machine. 

May  be  paid  for  in  part  by  advertising. 

Address,  for  terms  and  description, 

ADVOCATE  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Jackson,  Tenn. 
One  of  the  above  machines  can  be  seen  at  the  office  of 
the  Press.  llvitf 


GREAT  WESTERN 


p  o»BOX1:M'j,prrrsBur?GH,PA. 

breech-Loading  Shot  Guns.  $t0  to  $300.  Douhle  Shot 
Guns,  $8  to  $150.  Single  Guns.  $4  to  $20.  Killea,  $8 
to  $75.  Revolvers,  $6  to  $25.  Sbsi>  Stamp  roa  Prics- 
Libi.  Army  Qunt,  Revolver;  (f-ct-oughtor traded/or. 
5v2.r>-eow26t 


THE      OLD 


Maple     Leaf    Nursery. 


Has  constant- 
varieties  of 
ORNAMENT- 
GKEEN  and 
SHRUBS;  also 
ment  of  Choice 
merous  to 
Green  House 
era  and  Bulbs, 


ly  on  hand  all 
FRUIT  AND 
AL  EVER. 
DECIDUOUS 
a  large  assort- 
ROSES  too  nu- 
mention. 
Plants,  Flow- 
Garden,  Grass 


and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  are  for  sale  by 

L.  M.  NEWSOM,  Proprietor, 
12v3-tf  Washington  street,  Brooklyn,  Cal. 


MACED0N_NURSERIES. 

I  will  send,  post  paid,  warranted  to  arrivo  in  good 
order: 

1  year  Plum  and  Pear  Trees,  Roses  and  Shrubs,  $25 
per  C. 

1  year  Apple,  Peach  and  Orange  Quince,  $15  per  C. 

Raspberry  and  Blackberry  Plants.  6  varieties,  S3  per 0. 

Strawberry  Plants,  0  varieties,  $1  per  C;  $3  to  $4  per 
M,  by  exprc-Bs;  Giant  Asparagras  and  Honey  Locust 
Hedge,  $1  per  C,  $3  to  $1  per  M,  by  express.  Larger 
quantities  and  older  trees  proportionately  low. 

Stud  for  Catalogue.  J.  B.  JONES, 

9vt-3m  Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  T. 


H.  K.  CUMJUINUS. 

1808. 


J.  M.  MAXWELL. 
1871. 


HENRY  K.  CUMMINGS  &  CO., 

Wholesale   Fruit  and  Produce   Commission 
House, 

ESTABLISHED    1858. 

115  and  117  Davis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 

Jo  interests  that  will  conflict  with  those  of  the  producer. 

4v23-ly 


Los    Angeles    County    Lands. 

Farming  Lands  in  Los  Angeles  County  for  sale,  In 
sections  and  quarter  sections,  at  reasonable  prices  and 
"misdating  terms — say,  one-fourth  cash  and 
balance  in  one,  two  and  three  years,  with  interest  at  10 
per  cent.,  payable  annually.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  No.  54'2,  corner  Market  and  Montgomery 
streets,  over  the  Hiberuia  Bank,  San  Francisco,  or  to 
the  agent,  W.  R.  OLDEN,  Anaheim.  12v3tf 


SEED    WHEAT. 


If    you    want    clean  Wheat,   buy   "HUNTER'S  IM- 
PROVED GRAIN  SEPARATOR."    It   separates   all  the 
Chess,  Mustard,  Barley,  Oats,  etc.,  from  the  Wheat,  and 
does  its  work  rapidly.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
WIESTER   &   CO., 

3v4-3iu  17  New  Montgomery  Btreet,  S.  F. 


A.    New    JF"ii*m. 

JEWELL  &  FLINT,  General  Commission 
Merchants,  and  Sacramento  Agents  for  Walter  A. 
Wood'B  Harvesting  Machines,  No.  39  Front  street,  be- 
tween J  and  K,  Sacramento.  G.  R.  JEWELL, 

15v3-3m  T.  B.  FLINT. 


r^2237, 


BRYANT*  STRATTON  ^™5>T 

IINESS  COLLEGE 

3U-P0STSr^fc- 


IS  THE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  OF  THE 
Pacific.  It  educates  thoroughly  for  business.  Its  course 
of  instruction  is  valuable  to  persons  of  both  sexes  and 
of  any  age.  Academic  Department  for  those  not  pre- 
pared for  business  course.  Open  day  and  evening 
throughout  the  year.  Students  can  commence  at  any 
time.  Full  particulars  may  be  had  at  the  College 
Office,  24  Post  Btreet,  or  by  sending  for  Hzaxs's  Col- 
lege Journal. 

AddreBS  E.  P.  HEALD, 

Presi-lent  Business  College,  San  Francisco. 

12v2.i.Sm 


Something  New  for  the  Kitchen. 


Aerating     Egg    Beater. 

Various  devices  have  been  presented 
to  the  public  for  beating  eggs,  but  noth- 
ing, we  think,  equal  to  the  one  herein 
shown.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  only  asrat- 
infi  device  ever  made,  and  is  very  prop. 
erly  called  tue  "Aerating  Egg  Beater." 

This  Beater,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer 
enee  to  Die  engraving,  is  simply  a  tin 
can  with  a  cone  bottom  and  a  cone 
p,  the  lower  portion  of  the  dasher 
perforated  with  ery  small  holes, 
as  shown.  I  mler  this  arrangement  the 
upper  portion,  when  forced  down,  fills 
with  all  which  is  foreed  through  the 
eg**,  thereby  finely  dividing  and  thor- 
oughly aerating  the  mass.  It  beats  one 
egg  as  well  as  half  a  dozen.  For  further 
particulars  address 

WIESTER  &  CO., 

17  New  Montgomery  St.  (Grand  Hotel  Building),  S.F. 


AVERILL'S 

CHEMICAL     PAINT, 

Of  any  desired  Shade  or  Color, 
Mixed  ready  for  application,  and  sold  by.  the  gallon. 

It  is  Cheaper,  Handsomer,  more  Durable  and  Elastic 
than  the  best  of  any  other  Paint. 

Office,  corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets,  San 
Francisco.    Send  for  sample  card  and  price  list. 

15v23-3ui  HELY  k  JEWELL    Agents. 


GOOD     CABLE     SCREW      WIRE 

Boots    and    Shoes 


ARE    SELLING    FROM    MAINE    TO    CALIFORNIA. 


THE    CELEUHATED 

CHALLENGE   FEED     MILL 


For   Farm    nse  and  Custom  work     The  only   I 

farm  Peed  Mill  ever  invented.    Can  be  used  with  t> is 

to  eight-horse  power,  and  grinds  from  250  lbs,  to  one  ' »f 

barley  per  hour.    Price  of  Mills  from  $75  to  $100,  according 
to  size..  Adapted  to  Wind,  Water,  Steam,  or  11m 
The  grinding  surface  is  adjustable,  ami  can  be  replaced  in 
fifteen  minutes  at  an  expense  of  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and 
aquarter.    Over  3,000  nuw  in  use.    Every  Mill  warn 
give  satisfaction.    For  sale  by  all  leading  agricultural  Bran 
on  the  coast.    For  further  particulars  send  for  circular. 
M.  8.  BOWDISH,  General  Agent, 
With  Hawley  A  Oo.,  cor.  California  and  Battery  sts., 

18v3-ea  San  Francisco. 


Petersen's  Patent  Bee-Hive. 


This  HIVE  Is  a  California  Invention,  simple  in  its 
construction,  and  being  made  entirely  of  wood,  is  cheap 
enough  for  the  amateur  or  professional  bee  keeper. 
Among  the  paramount  objects  secured  by  this  Hive  are 
the  lability  it  affords  of  examining  at  all  times  the 
stores  of  the  bees,  and  the  taking  away  of  any  surplus, 
or  supplying  whatever  may  be  wanting.  Also  the 
presence  and  state  of  health  of  the  queen  bee;  in  fact, 
of  the  whole  hive.  It  enables  the  keeper  to  int. 
all  sorts  of  emergencies;  increasing  the  Dumber  of  bl  M 
hy  artificially  creating  young  swarms;  and  what  is  of 
especial  importance  to  the  progress  of  bee  science,  can 
be  thoroughly  examined  with  reference  to  the  behavior 
and  habits  of  the  different  bees,  queens,  drones  and 
workers,  although  there  is  no  glass  used  In  its  con- 
struction. 

Pus  .us  familiar  with  the  habits  of  bees  know  that 
one  of  their  most  necessary  and  frequent  employments 
is  the  expulsion  of  the  over-heated  and  foul  air  lrom 
tlie  line.  To  do  this,  the  bees  station  tfaemseh 
near  the  opening  in  the  hive,  turning  their  heads  in. 
wardB,  take  hold  with  their  feet  and  move  their  wings 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  cause  a  considerable  current  of 
air,  frequently  causing  a  draft  strong  enough  to  he  per- 
ceptibly felt  outside  the  hive.  The  improvements  in 
this  hive  consist  in  providing  it  with  suitable  openings 
both  above  and  below,  by  means  of  which  the  necessary 
ventilation  can  be  secured  and  regulated.  One  Hive 
has  a  gable  roof,  and  at  intervals  I  t  edge  of 

the  side  walls  saw  cuts  or  kerfs  are  provided  which  will 
be  sufficiently  wide  to  afford  a  passage  for  the  air.  A 
strip  is  secured  between  the  projecting  eaves  a 
of  the  hive  so  as  to  leave  a  triangular  space  extending 
from  end  to  end  of  the  hive,  and  thus  providing 
a  passage  for  the  air.  By  stopping  up  the  ends  of 
this  passage  the  ventilation  is  shut  off.  Near  the 
bottom  of  the  hive  is  a  false  bottom,  th 
edges  of  which  are  also  provided  with  saw  cuts 
or  kerfs.  At  short  intervals  and  in  the  lower  edge  of 
the  sides  of  the  hives  other  kerfs  are  cut  so  as  to  break 
joints  with  the  first  mentioned.  The  frames  are  made 
in  the  usual  manner,  except  that  the  upper  corners  are 
rounded  and  project  slightly,  so  that  they  will  fit  into  a 
groove  in  he  upper  part  of  the  hive  and  be  suspended 
there,  and  they  can  be  turned  slightly  so  ap  to  come  out 
easily.  There  is  sufficient  space  over  them  to  admit  the 
hand  so  as  to  remove  them  when  necessary.  A  fiat 
piece  of  wood  covering  two  frames  is  laid  over  the  tops 
so  as  to  prevent  the  bees  from  building  above.  Winn 
these  loo.-e  pieces  are  taken  out,  the  frames  may  be  re* 
moved.  There  is  a  door  at  each  end  of  the  hive  which 
may  be  opened  so  as  to  get  at  the  honey  from  ell  her  end. 
A  portion  of  the  hive  may  be  partitioned  off,  when  con- 
venient, by  a  piece  of  board  which  fits  into  it.  The 
other  hive  is  similar  in  construction,  the  only  diffetence 
being  the  Mat  .roof,  making  it  cheaper. 

State  and  County  Rights  for  sale. 

Send  for  circulars  to  OLE  PETERSEN,  Oakland,  or  to 

WIESTER   &   CO., 

17  New  Montgomery  street, 
San  Francisco. 


THE  PATENT 

Novelty  Mill  and  Grain  Separator 


one  of  the  greatest  improvements  of  the  age  for 
cleaning  and  separating  Grain,  while  it  oombinea  all  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  first-class  Fanning  Mill.  It  also 
far  excels  anything  that  has  been  invented  for  tho  sepa- 
ration of  Grain.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  all 
the  different  kinds  of  mixed  Grain.  It  takes  out  Mus- 
tard, Grass  Seeds.  Barley  and  Oats,  and  makes  two  dis- 
tinct qualities  of  wheat  if  desired. 
For  further  information  apply  to 

R.  STONE, 
26v3  422  Battery  street,  San  Francisco. 


M.  WALTHALL  and  S.  T.  NYE 

Give  Exclusive  Attention  to 
Land  Matters  in  the  Local  and  Oeneral  Land 

Office, 

Mining  Applications,  Procuring  Patents,  and  Contests 

before  the  Office,  etc..  etc. 

Buy  and  Sell  Agricultural  College  Scrip  and  Land 

Warrants. 

Office  in  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  near  the  Land  Office, 
Stockton,  Cal.  Refer  to  Hon.  S.  A.  Booker,  Judge  of  the 
Fifth  DiBtrict  Court,  Stockton.  9v6-3m 


October  5,  1872.J 
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PRICES: 

Thimble  Skein,  3  inch,  $100;  3i;  inch,  $105;  3)$ 
inch,  $110;  3?i  inch,  $115;  4  inch,  $125— includ- 
ing in  each  case  wagon  gearing  complete,  with  whif- 
fletrees,  neck  yoke  and  stay  chains. 

Box  Beds,  Brakes.  Seats,  etc.,  $40  to  $50, 
complete,  according  to  style. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  buyers  to  the  superior  work- 
manship and  finish  of  these  justly  celebrated  Wagons. 
They  are  known  throughout  the  West,  and  have  long 
taken  the  lead  of  all  others;  and  although  but  recently 
introduced  to  the  California  farmer,  have  given  the 
most  complete  satisfaction.  There  is  no  factory  in  the 
United  States  where  greater  care  is  given  to  the  selection 
of  material  used  than  that  of  Winchester  &  Partridge, 
the  builders  of  these  Wagons,  in  Wisconsin.  The  timber 
is  of  the  choicest  selection,  and  the  iron  used,  the  best 
that  can  be  obtained.  The  manufacturers  say:  "A 
thorough  system  of  inspection  is  strictly  adhered  to,  so 
that  we  are  prepared  to  warrant  each  part  to  be  perfect; 
if  defective,  it  will  be  replaced  without  charge.  We 
claim  by  actual  test  a  saving  of  fifteen  peb  cent,  in 
draft  over  any  other  Wagon  offered  for  sale. 
ThiB  ease  of  draft  has  been  accomplished  after  years  of 
close  study,  and  on  strictly  scientific  principles,  and  is  a 
secret  known  only  to  ourselves." 

Snowing  that  a  wagon  to  be  popular  in  California, 
must  be  a  g-ood  one,  and  desiring  to  bring  out  for  our 
trade  not  only  the  best  Farm  Wagon  in  the  country, 
but  one  also  that  could  be  sold  at  a  popular  price,  we 
sought  among  the  largest  manufactories  of  the  West, 
and  finally  selected  "  The  Whitewater  "  as  the  Wagon 
before  all  others  tor  the  California  trade.  The  manu- 
facturers of  these  Wagons  are  among  the  oldest  and 
largest  in  the  United  States,  having  been  established  in 
1817,  and  their  Wagons  may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  Wagon  Beds,  Brakes  and 
Seats,  in  any  style  to  suit  customers  and  the  trade.  Our 
California  Back  Bed  is  far  superior  to  any  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  side  pieces  are  made  of  2x6  oak;  the  bed  is  14 
feet  long,  and  the  spring  beat  4  feet  from  box — giving 
ample  room  to  load  sacks,  wood,  etc.,  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  driver.  Our  California  Boiler  Brake  can 
be  used  with  or  without  box.  These  beds,  as  well  as 
the  "Whitewater"  running-gears,  are  made  expressly 
for  our  own  trade,  and  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  Cali- 
fornia use.  The  brakes  have  hardwood  bars,  and 
the  seats  hardwood  standards;  the  beds  are  nicely 
proportioned,  well  framed  and  bolted  together,  painted 
inside  and  outside,  neatly  striped  and  ornamented,  and 
well  varnished.  The  wheels  of  the  "Whitewater"  are 
extra  heavy,  with  slope-shouldered  or  wedge-shaped 
spokes,  in  large  hubs  and  deep  felloes,  wide  and  heavy 
tires  riveted  on  through  every  joint.  The  axles  to  our 
Thimble-Skein    Wagons    are   made    large  and  strong, 

and    Of    THOROUGHLY   8EASONED    HICKORY. 

If  you  want  a  Wagon,  and  want  a  good  one,  at  a  low 
price,  give  the  "Whitewater"  a  trial. 

TREADWELL  &  CO., 

San  Francisco, 
2v4tf  General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  States. 


STUDEBAKER     WAGONS 


Have  become 

The  Standard  Wagons  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Fob  Quality, 

Durability, 

Light  Running, 

Good  Proportion, 

and  Excellent  Style, 
They   Have    xxo    Peer. 
Iron  Axle, 

Thimble  Skein, 

Header  and 

Spring  Wagons, 
Of  all  sizes,  with  heavy  tires  rivited  on,  always  on 
hand  and  sold  for  $100  to  $165. 

Having  established  a  Manufactory  to  build  Wagons, 
Beds,  Brakes  and  Beats,  I  am  better  prepared  than 
ever  to  famish 

Just  the  Kinds  of  Wagons  Needed, 
As  I  make  a  specialty  of  the  wagon  trade. 

The  attention  of  Deaiers  is  especially  requested. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

16v3-3m  E.  E.  AMES,  General  Agent. 

Factory  and  Depot,  217  and  219  K  street,  Sacramento. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  AWARDED  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1870;  also  First  Premium  at  Mechanics'  Fair,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1871;  and  Silver  Medal  and  First  Premium  for 
best  Farm  Wagon,  and  First  Premium  for  the  beBt  im- 
proved Thimble  Skein  at  State  Fair,  1871.  Also  State 
Fair  GOLD  MEDAL  for  1871. 


ip22-3m 


E.  SOULE, 

San  Q,uentin,  Cal. 


PHCENIX-       IRON        WORKS. 


MANUFACTORY      Ol^ 

Iron  Doors  and  Shutters, 

Wrought  Iron  Girders, 

Prison  Cells, 

Bank  Vaults,  and 

Bank  Locks. 

A    LAEGE    ASSORTMENT    OF     SAFES    OF    ALL    KINDS    CONSTANTLY 

ON    HAND. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  HOUSE   SMITH    WORK,  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  MONITOR  SAFES, 
FIRE   AND    BURGLAR-PROOF    SAFES. 

JONATHAN    KITTREDGE, 

Nos.  18  and  20  Fremont  Street,  Near  Market,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price  List,  7vi-lam5mbp 


Hooker's     Patent     Direct     Acting     Steam     Pump. 

SIMPLE,  CHEAP  AND 
DURABLE. 

Adapted  for  all  pur- 
poses for  -which  Steam 
Pumps  are  used.  Manu- 
factured by  the  inventor 
and  patentee,  at  Hooker's 
Machine  Works,  No.  112 
Spear  street,  San  Francisco. 

1ST  SEND    FOR   CIRCULAR. 


N.  B.— Also  manufacturer  of  Hooker's  Deep  Well  and  Double-Acting  Force  Pump.    Received  the  Silver 
Medal  awarded  at  the  last  Mechanics'  Fair  in  San  Francisco.  23v24-lani(5m-bp 


Farm    Wagons. 


JACKSON  MICHIGAN  WAGONS  are  known  to  be 
the  best  FARM  and  TEAM  Wagons  sold  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.    Send  for  Certificates.    The 

JACKSON    WAGON 

Received  the  FIRST  PREMIUM.  1871,  at  the  State  Fair, 
Michigan,  over  the  Studcbaker  and  all  others. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made)  in  our 
Wagons  now  arriving.  Our  largo  Two-horse  and  Four- 
horse  Wagons  have  heavier  tires,  broader  and  deeper 
felloes,  and  extra  iron  braces,  making  them  tl"> 

Best    and    Most    Complete 

FARM  and  TEAM  WAGONS  ever  sold  on  this  coast.  We 
sell  gearing  only;  or  fitted  up  with  California  Racks  and 
Brakes,  Spring  Seat,  etc.,  or  with  Eastern  double  side- 
box  bodies.  Persons  ordering  will  get  Wagons  at  SAME 
PRICES  as  if  here — Warranted  perfect  and  complete  in 
every  respect.  Buying  strictly  for  cash  and  in  large 
quantities  (twelve  car  loads  on  the  way) ,  we  are  enabled 
to  sell,  Wholesale  or  Retail,  at  very  Low  Prices. 
N.  B. — Wakhamteu  ton  TiuiEii  Years. 


Gvl-lam3m 


J.  D.  ARTHUR  &  SON, 

Corner  California  and  Davis  streets, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSONS 


Took  the  Premium  over  all  at  the  great  Plowing 
Match  in  Stockton,  in  1870. 

This  Plow  is  thoroughly  made  by  practical  men  who 
have  been  long  in  the  business  and  know  what  is  re- 
quired in  the  construction  of  Gang  Plows.  It  is  quickly 
adjusted.  Sufficient  play  is  given  so  that  the  tongue  will 
pass  over  cradle  knolls  without  changing  the  working 
position  ot  the  shares.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the 
wheels  themselves  govern  the  action  of  the  Plow  cor- 
rectly. It  has  variouB  points  of  superiority,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  as  the  Best  and  Most  Desirable  Gang  Plow 
in  the  world.    Send  for  circular  to 

MATTESON    Sl   WILLIAMSON, 

14v2-3m  Stockton,  Cal. 


SOMETHING    NEW. 


\V«!  have  for  sale  the  Right  to  the  Pacific  CoaBt  for  a 
3ew  and  usel  nl  invention  that  in  needed  in  every  family. 
It  is  easily  manufactured  and  requires  but  a  small 
amount  of  capital  to  commence  with.  A  number  of  or- 
ders have  alreaJy  been  taken,  which  will  bo  turned  over 
to  any  party  who  may  purchase  the  patent. 

Samples  can  bo  seen  at  our  office,  or  descriptive  circu- 
lars will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

WIESTER    &    CO., 
17  New  Montgomery  Stre***,  San  Francisco. 


Hill's  Patent  Eureka  Gang  \ 


m 


The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  these 
Plows,  are  entitled  to  preference  over  any  other  Plow 
in  use.  They  are  made  of  the  best  material,  and  every 
Plow  warranted.  They  are  of  light  draught,  easily 
adapted   to  any  depth,  and  are  very  easily  handled. 

They  will  plow  any  kind  of  soil,  and  leave  the  ground 
In  perfect  order. 

FIRST    PREMIUMS! 

These  Plows  have  taken  First  Premiums  at  the  State 
Fair,  at  the  Northern  District  Fair,  at  the  Upper  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Fair,  and  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
Premium  of  $10  for  the  best  Gang  Plow,  after  a  fair  test 
and  competition  with  the  leading  Plows  of  the  State. 

Champion  Deep-Tilling  Stubble  Plow, 

Took  the  First  Premium  over  all  competitors  at  the 

State  Fair,  1871.    It  furrows  14  in.  deep  and  24  wide. 

This  Gang  Plow  combines  durability  with  cheapness, 
being  made  entirely  of  iron  by  experienced  workmen,  of 
the  best  material.    Over  three  hundred  are  now  in  use, 
and  all  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 
.  Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

SWEEPSTAKE    PLOW    CO., 
At  SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL.,  under  the  personal  superin- 

tendance  of  the  Patentee,  F.  A.  Hill, 
And  also  by  most  leading  Agricultural  Dealers  in  the 

State.    Send  at  once  for  Circulars,  prices,  etc.       21v3 


TAN  EC     MAKING. 


The  undersigned  having  adopted  TANK  MAKING  as 
their  specialty,  are  now  prepared  to  manufacture 

Tanks  of  Any  Description 


LOWEST   REASONABLE  RATES. 

We  are  constantly  erecting  new  and  improved  machin- 
ery in  our  Factory,  to  facilitate  our  work;  we  have  also 
erected  a  large  steam  chest,  capable  oi  steaming  lumber 
of  any  description  used  by  us.  We  are  also  constantly 
receiving  and  preparing  large  quantities  of 

Split    Mendocino   Ke<l-%voocl 

FOB  THE  SPECIAL  PURPOSE  OF  MAKINO 

LARGE     WINE    TANKS     AND     CASKS 

Thoroughly  steaming  the  lumber  before  making  up 
from  6  to  8  days  and  then  drying  and  seasoning  6  to  8 
days.    The  fullowing  is  our  price  list  of  ordinary 

Redwood  Water  Tanks, 

made  of  2  inch  sawed  lumber  clear  of  knots  and  sap — 
a  discount  made  if  the  lumber  is  not  steamed. 

1,000  to  2,000  gallons,  bound  with  6  hoops  1  M.  x  Y, 
and  1  hoop  1  %  x  3-16. 

2,500  to  4,500  gallons,  bound  with  4  hoops  2  x  V,  and  2 
hoop  2  x  3-16 

4,500  to  7.500  gallons,  bound  with  5  hoops  2  ii  x  \  and 

2  hoop  2!*  X3-16. 

7,500  to  15,000  gallons,  6  hoops,2)$x>i  and2hocps2X 
X3-I6. 
15,000  to  20,000  gallonB,  bound  with  8  hoops  3xS;  and 

3  hoops  3x3-10. 

PRICE,  -   -    From  1 1J  to  3  cts.  per  Gall. 

Small  tanks  also  made  to  order,  also  tanks  of  any 
lumber  desired. 

ALL  WINE  TANKS  made  of  SPLIT  lumber  2J4 
inch  thick,  steamed  and  thoroughly  seasoned,  from  2c. 
to  3)4  c.  per  gallon. 

WINE   TANKS  WITH   DOUBLE  HEAD 

Manhole  and  with  our  newly  invented  appliance  for 
filling  and  keeping  them  entirely  full,  from3Xc.  to6J«c. 
per  gallon. 

REDWOOD  CASKS  (split  lumber.)  with  oak  middle 
piece  and  gate,  from  7  to  »  c.  per  gallon. 

OAK  CASKS  (full  stock,)  froml2)ii  to  15c. pergallnu. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

For  further  particulars  address. 

M.  FULDA  &  SONS, 

Cor.  Commercial  and   Drum    Streets,  S.  F. 
6v4-6t 


"WILCOX'S 

IMPROVED    STEAM    WATER     LIFTER, 

With  neithor  Engine,  Piston,  or  Plunger. 

The  most  Simplo  ,  Durable,  and  In  al 
respects  the  most  Economical  of  all 
Steam  Pumps.  Uses  the  same  steam 
twioo  instead  of  once.  Any  person  can 
run  it.  They  aro  used  on  the  Central 
and  Western  Pacific  11.  R.  from  Oakland 
_£$«  t°  Ogden.  They  aro  used  for  Water 
WorksT  Mining.  Irrigation,  and  all  other  ordinary  pump- 
ing. Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List.  Ad- 
dress ALLEN  WILCOX,  No.  21  Fremont  street,  San 
Francisco.  16v2-3ra 

PUMPS    AND    STOVES. 

A  large  assortment  of  FORCE  and  LIFT  PUMPS  : 
also,  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS,  ROBBER  HOSE,  Etc. 
No.  51 'J  Markat  street,  near  First,  San  Francisco. 
Uv4.4in  JAMEB  JOHNSTON. 
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[October  5,  1872, 


"  I  Enjoy  It  Very  Much." 
Vinelakd,  N.  J.,  Sept  6,  1872.— Messrs.  Dewet  k  Co.: 
Please  find  inclosed  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents; 
and  as  my  subscription  to  tbe  Rural  Pbess  expires 
September  12th,  6end  it  for  three  months  more  from 
that  date,  as  I  enjoy  it  very  much.  Yours,  respectfully. 
Thob.  B.  Febkixs. 


Bnrtlott  Organ  Price  Lists 

MAILED    FROM 

ORAY'S   MUSIC    STORE,     San   Francisco. 
14v4-eow 


SEEDS  &  PLANTS 


Wholesale    or    Retail. 

Vegetable,    Field    and     Flower    Seeds. 

California  and  Australian  EvergTeen  Seeds 

FRESH  SEEDS  OF  PALMS  AND  BLUE  GUM  TREES, 
Etc.,   Etc. 

Pure  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top  Rte  Grasses, 
Orchard  Grass,  Timothy,  Alfalfa,  White, 
and  Red  Clover  Seed.  Etc. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Lilies,  fine  clumps  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  new  Gladiolus,  Etc. 
Ramie  Seed  and  Plants. 

A  FIN&  COLLECTION  OI 

Greenhouse  Plants,  Evergreens,  Etc. 

Rustic  and  WntE  Baskets,  Flower  Stands,  Fbuit  and 

Ornamental  Trees,  Etc  . 


AT     THE     O  I.  I>     STAND 

Send  for  Catalogues. 
14v4-3m 


E.    E.    MOORE, 
425  Washington  street. 
Sun  Francisco,  Cal. 


Just  Published.    A  Most   Brilliant   Work! 

GEMS    OF    STRAUSS! 


The  publishers  ofTer  to  the  public  this  unique  and 
most  attractive  collection,  brought  out,  as  one  may  say, 
under  tbe  eye  of  the  great  composer,  and  containing  his 
very  best  works.    It  is  embellished  with  a  nne 

PORTRAIT    OF    STRAUSS, 

And  contains  the  prime  favorites, 

Arttat       l.ilV     ltlne       »annbe-\[iiri-lnire      Bella. 

>l  .mhiit  l  :iti     I  ool  >lirht»—  Wiener  Bonbuua. 

Ptzzlcitto — Wine,    Womeu   au<] 

Nitujf     \i-\v     Aunt-it, 

And   many  other  equally  good  Waltzes,  Polkas,  Quad- 
rilles, Mazurkas,  etc.,  filling  altogether 

225  Large  Music  Pages ! 

The  "  flrBt  applause"  on  its  appearance,  warns  us  that 
the  fine  book  is  to  be  inevitably  All  the  Fashion  the 
present  season.     Price,  $2.50  in  Boards;  $3.00  in  Cloth. 

Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


Has  no  Superior  : 
Our  Church   Music   Book      THE  STANDARD.     $1.50. 
Specimen  copies  sent,  for  the  present,  post-paid,  for 
$1.26. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


CLEAN    MESQUIT    SEED. 

1,500  to  2,000  lbs.  for  sale  in  chaff  at 
SO  CEVW  PER  POl.M). 


Orders  by  mail  promptly  filled  by 

LOSSON    Ross, 
14v4-3m  Sebastapol,  Sonoma  County. 


Or 


T0    RENT    ON    SHARES, 

for    Sale,  Payments    Made   from    Crops. 
3,360  ACRES  FARMING  LAND, 

Lying  north  of  the  Merced  river,  between  Mc- 
Swain's  Ferry  and  Hopetoa.  Seed,  feed  and  im- 
plements found.  2,'J00  acn-s  wen  cropped  tins 
year.  Parties  applying  will  be  required  to  have  at  least 
thirty  good  horses  or  mules.    Apply  to 

It  W.  M.  RYER,  408  California  street,  S.  F. 


Three   "Weeks   is   the   Extent    of   "Wear   for 
Children's  Shoes 

UNLESS    THEY     HAVE    A    SILVER    TIP     ON    TO 
Protect    tlio    Toe. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  PUMP. 


13v4-eow-ly 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  PUMP  FOR 


Farmers,     Stockmen      and 
Stable  Keepers, 


NON-FREEZING    FORCE   PUMP, 

Working  in  Wells  from 

«    to    lOO    feet    deep. 

Suitable  for  either  Hand  or  Power  use. 

Rate   in   Price,   from  $12  dp. 
Send  for  Circular. 


Depot  for  Pacific  Coast, 


CONROY,   O'CONNOR  &  CO, 


SAN    FRANCISCO. 


KNOWLES'   PATENT  STEAM  PUMP. 


i.Aiciict      from     Ofllcla.1     Report     of    Mechanics'     Institute     Fair     of     San 

Francisco,      1871. 


"  In  the  foregoing  trials  It  appears  that  the  most  efficient  Pump  on  exhibition  is  the  KNOWLES.  The  work- 
manship on  this  Pump  is  also  very  good.  We  would  therefore  recommend  that  this  Pump  receive  a  Silver  Medal. 
(Diploma  awarded) .    Signed  by  the  Committee  : 


vll3-awbp 


G.  W.  DICKIE, 
CHAS.  R.  STEIGER, 


W.  EPPELSHEIMEIt, 


H.  B.  ANGELL, 
MELVILLE  ATWOOD. 


It  has  no  Cranks  or  Fly- Wheel,  and  has  no  dead  points  where  it  will  stop,  consequently  it 
is  always  ready  to  start  without  using  a  starting-bar,  and  does  not  require  hand-work  to  get  it 
past  the  center.  Will  always  start  when  the  steam  cylinder  is  tilled  with  cold  water  of  con- 
densation. 

The  trial  of  Steam  Pumps  at  the  Eighth  Industrial  Fair  in  San  Francisco,  by  a  Committee 
of  Five  of  the  most  thoroughly  practical  mechanics  on  this  coast,  showed  the  Knowles  Pump 
to  lose  but  11%  per  cent.,  while  others  lost  as  high  as  40  per  cent.,  showing  great  difference  in 
economy. 


WE    BUILD    AND    HAVE    CONSTANTLY    ON    HAND 

THE   LARGEST  STOCK   OF    PUMPS    IN    THE   WORLD, 

And  for  Every  Conceivable  Purpose. 

A.    L.    FISH,    Agent. 

No   O  First  (Street,   San   Francisco.    <  al. 


P.  S. — All  kinds  of  new  and  second-hand  Machines  on  hand. 


3v24-eow-bp 


THE     TRUTH! 

A.  L.  FISH,  Agent  Knowles'  Steam  Pump — Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  inquiries, 
we  state  that  the  highest  award  for  Steam  Pumps  at  the  Eighth  or  last  Mechanics' 
Fair  in  San  Francisco,  was  a  First  Premium  and  Diploma,  awarded  to  the  Knowles' 
Patent  Steam  Pump,  as  published  in  the  Official  List  September  2:5d,  1871. 

A.  S.  HALLIDIE,  President  Board  of  Managers. 

W.  H.  Williams,  Sec'y  Board  of  Managers  Eighth  Industrial  Exhibition,  M.  I 


BLAKE'S    PATENT    STEAM    PUMP. 


Belmont,  Cal.,  Fobruai-y  Gth,  1872. 
Messrs.  TREADWELL  &  CO. — Gentlemen:    In  reply  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  large  Blake  Steam 
Pump,  purchased  of  you  by  Mr.  Ralston,  I  will  say  that  it  gives  entire  satisfaction,  even  working  as  it  now  Is, 
where  no  other  Pump  oould;  lor  it  is  at  present  six  feet  unoeb  water,  yet  it  does  its  work  perfectly. 
Yours,  etc.,  J.  E.  BUTLER, 

Supt.  Water  Works  and  Engineer  at  W.  0.  Balaton's. 
TREADWELL  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Belling  Agents  lor  Pacific  States. 
•y  Machinery  Depot  for  Miners,  Millmen,  and  Engineers'  supplies.     Iron  and  Wood  Machinery:  Portable 
Engines;  Mills;  Machinists'  and  Mechanics',  Miners'  and  Farmers'  Tools;    Sturtevant's  Blowers,  Turbine  Water 
Wheels,  Gardner  Governors,  Hardware,  Rope,  Nails,  Wire,  Hose,  Mining  Goods,  Belting,  Packing,  Felting,  and 
general  Mill  and  Mining  Supplies.  8v26eowbp 


THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  has  the  largest  circula- 
tion of  any  weekly  journal  published  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  independent  of  a  dally  issue.  Its 
readers  are  prominent  among  the  most  intelligent,  in- 
dustrious and  thrifty  classes  throughout  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

ALSO, 

Grass  and  Clover  Seeds. 

A  LF  A.LF  A. 

Trees,   Plants,    Roots,    Etc., 

For  Sale  at  Wholesale  or  Retail  by 

GEO.    F.    SI-LVEWTEK, 

No.  317  Washington  Street, 

•7*  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

OXJA1VO. 

100  Barrels  Guano  for  Sale, 

In  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 
«TU-lj.l«p  GEO.  F.  8ILVE8TER. 

GLEN  FLORA 

Stock  Breeding   Association. 

Successors  to  C.  C.  4  R.  H.  Parks,  Waukegan,  III.    Or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

SHORT-HORNED    CATTLE 

Thoroughbred  and  Trotting  Horses,  CotswolJ 

Sheep,    Improved    Berkshires,    and 

Pure-Bred   Poultry  in   Great 

"varieties. 

Stock  of  all  kinds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.    Send  for 
Catalogue  giving  full  description.    Address 

C.  C.  PARKS,  Pres't., 

UvJ-tf  WACKEOAN.  ILL. 


IV.    GILMORE, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Angora    or    Cashmere 
GOATS 

—  OF  — 

PURE    BLOOE 

—  AND  — 

A    I.I.      (i    ll.VDl'.S. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Location,  fou 
miles  from  Railroad  Station,  connecting  with  all  part 
of  the  State.    For  particulars  address 


6v?.tf 


N.  GILMORE 
El  Dorado,  El  Dorado  county, 

California. 


Three  sites,  warranted  to  clean  from  00  to  200  bushels 
per  hour,  according  to  also.     Prices,  $40,  $30  and  $75. 

First  Premiums  at  California  State  Fairs  in  1870  and 
1871.  Warranted  to  separate  Mustard  Seed,  Cheat,  Bar- 
ley and  Oats,  from  Wheat.  Cleans  the  Morning  Glory 
Seed  from  Alfalfa. 

Circulars  mailed  on  application.    Address 

NASH,  MILLER  &  CO., 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufactun tk,  *a.  ramtnto,  Cal. 

N.  B.—  All  the  Nash  &  Cutts  Steam  Separators  are 
fully  warrant,  d.  3v415t 


For    Sale. 

ALDERNEY    HALF-BREEDS, 
Sired    by  Ad.   Mailllard's    Imported  Bulls,   "Emperor 
Billy,"  Etc. 
14  Yearlings. 
9  this  year  Calves. 
Apply  to  FELIX  FABER, 

White  Ranch,  Nicaaio  District, 
llvt-lm  San  Rafael,  Cal. 


STALLIONS. 


Two  Fine  Three- Year  Old  Stallions  for  Sale. 


Call  on  or  addrosB  D.  L.  SMITH, 
gomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


at  17  New  Mont- 
llv«f 


S*t)  10  4>MV|>1v,or«tMi«ritrT,  young 01* Old,  itinkeln.irennmrjr  nC 
work  for  mlu  ii,-  ir  ■j»»m  nium<»t»  or  all  Urn  (huu  th*n«t«ii>  imbj 
•  is*.  PwllcuUf  ■.■*••.    AJJr*-»O.Sliti«..u  ki      .I'mtUu.l.lUlu*. 
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Our  Pacific  Coast  Interests. 

As  an  agricultural  and  family  newspaper, 
with  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  weekly 
paper  on  the  Pacific  Coast  we  are  naturally  ex- 
pected to  look  after  every  interest  that  may 
pertain  to  our  State's  welfare.  We  are  expect- 
ed to  keep  our  readers  posted  in  regard  to  the 
world's  agricultural  productions,  and  the  values 
of  all  products  in  the  great  markets  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home. 

We  watch  the  prices  of  wheat  and  wool  in 
the  English  markets  and  report  to  our  patrons 
as  often  as  we  think  we  can  interest  them.  We 
talk  of  mohair,  silk,  jute,  ramie,  woolen  manu- 
factures, grain  products  and  mechanism  and 
we  had  thought  nothing  escaped  our  notice; 
when  in  comes  a  communication,  telling  us 
that  we  1  are  entirely  overlooking  one  of  the 
very  important  interests  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

And  as  our  informant 
furnishes  us  with  an  illus- 
tration descriptive  of  his 
pursuit  and  business,  and 
declares  that  a  whale  is 
not  a  fish,  but  an  animal 
that  should  be  talked  about, 
as  running  a  strong  com- 
petition with  the  hog  and 
the  petroleum  wells  of  the 
world  in  the  production  of 
oil,  we  are  constrained  to 
give  him  a  hearing. 

He  says:  The  illustration 
I  send  you  is  the  picture  of 
a  dead  whale  [We  are  glad 
he  told  us  this,  for  we  would 
have  never  suspected  it. — 
Ed.  ]  that  having  been  har- 
pooned and  as  we  supposed 
captured,  after  wards  and  be- 
fore his  death,  captured  us. 
He  came  head  on  to  our 
broad  side  with  tremend- 
ous force,  knocking  us  in 
atnidship  and  sinking  us — 
our  ship — in  fifteen  min- 
utes, leaving  us  with  such 
1  iose  floating  material  only 
as  happened  to  be  on  deck, 
for  the  construction  of  a 
raft  which  we  managed  to 
keep  afloat,  and  also  to  keep 
possession  of  our  trophy 
for  ten  rather  weary  days  of  ocean  life,  and 
until  another  ship  had  descried  us,  and  to  the 
officers  of  which  we  bartered  our  captured  ani- 
mal for  a  home  trip  for  all  of  us. 

Our  informant  stops  just  here,  and  fails  to 
tell  us  how  his  story  pertains  to  the  agriculture 
of  the  Pacific  Coast;  perhaps  our  readers  can 
Bee  deeper  into  it  than  we  do,  if  so  they  will 
please  inform  us. 

Cheap  Tomatoes. — In  the  spring  of  1871  we 
learn  that  Mr.  John  Smith  bought  a  block  of 
land  in  Sacramento  and  tomato  seed  to  plant 
it.  The  seed  was  of  a  new  variety  and  did  not 
reach  him  in  time  to  be  planted  early  enough 
to  make  much  of  a  crop  the  first  season;  be- 
sides this  the  seed  cost  more  than  the  land. 
At  the  fair  the  tomatoes  were  on  exhibition — 
smooth,  large,  of  a  bright  color  and  the  most 
solid  meat  that  we  ever  saw.  We  do  not  think 
that  they  would  waste  more  than  half  as  much 
as  common  varieties  in  drying.  If  he  has  the 
whole  stock  of  this  seed  and  will  advertise  as 
well  as  George  Warring  advertised  the  Trophy 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  his  tomato  seed  will 
prove  in  the  end  very  cheap  indeed. 


Vineyards  for   Raisins. 

In  our  eagerness  to  devote  our  lands  to  such 
crops  as  pay  the  best  relatively,  very  many  have 
turned  their  special  attention  to  the  growth  of 
the  vine,  and  because  the  Mission  grape  vine 
in  large  quantities  was  more  easily  or  cheaply 
procured,  a  vast  proportion  of  the  vineyards  of 
the  State  are  of  this  variety.  It  makes  a  very 
good  wine,  but  it  is  not  as  well  adapted  to  raisin 
making,  indeed  is  not  considered  a  raisin-grape. 

Perhaps  it  is  unfortunate  that  this  should 
have  been  the  grape  found  here  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  country,  instead  of  a  purely  raisin- 
grape.  There  is  no  doubt  but  our  climate  ac- 
tually excels  that  of  any  raisin-growing'country 
of  the  world,  not  only  in  the  perfection  of 
growth,  but  for  the  process  of  drying  and  con- 
verting into  raisins. 

We  think  it  unfortunate  for  the  State  and  in- 


raisins  that  were  prepared  by  simply  spreading 
the  grapes  on  boards  and  turning  them  but  once 
during  the  whole  process  of  drying. 

They  were  not  taken  indoors  or  given  any 
other  care  than  to  see  that  the  dew  was  not 
permitted  to  fall  upon  them,  rain  of  course 
would  be  even  more  injurious.  We  hope  ex- 
periments will  be  instituted  this  year  with  every 
variety  of  grape  capable  of  being  dried — and 
that  embraces  every  known  variety — for  the 
purpose  of  determining  their  quality  as  raisin- 
grapes. 

Borne  will  lose  three-fourths,  others  two- 
thirds,  and  some  of  the  best  varieties  only 
one-half,  in  drying.  Mr.  Sanders,  the  author 
of  an  excellent  article,  in  our  last  week's  issue, 
makes  mention,  in  a  private  conversation  with 
us,  of  a  raisin-grape,  largely  cultivated  in 
Malaga,  in  the  South  of  Spain,  that  loses  but 


THE  CAPTORS  AND  THE  CAPTURED. 


dividuals  that  more  attention  has  not  been 
given  to  the  introduction  and  dissemination  of 
raisin  grapes  instead  of  wine-grapes.  We  have 
already  quantities  of  wines  on  hand  in  many 
parts  of  the  State  awaiting  a  market;  but  we 
never  hear  of  raisins,  either  here  or  elsewhere 
awaiting  purchasers  at  paying  prices. 

There  never  was  a  time  and  probably  never 
will  be,  when  raisins  will  not  command  largely 
remunerative  prices,  and  they  can  be  kept,  and 
with  infinitely  less  loss  and  cost  of  package 
than  wines.  Anybody,  the  old,  the  young,  the 
maiden,  oan  take  a  hand  at  raisin  drying,  and 
each  vie  with  the  other  in  the  production  of  a 
superior  article.  No  costly  wine-presses,  nor 
cellars  nor  casks  are  required,  and  we  can  soon 
become  famous  as  the  best  raisin-producing 
country  of  the  world. 

Varieties  of  Raisin-Grapes. 

What  we  want  now  is — that  of  the  numerous 
really  excellent  grapes  for  raisins  already  in  cul- 
tivation in  a  small  way  in  the  hands  of  expert 
growers — to  determine  the  best  varieties  for 
soils  and  localities.  Early  last  spring  we  were 
the  recipients  of  several  samples  of  excellent 


hah  in  drying.     Raisin  growers  should  procure 
the  best  varieties  known. 

Comparison  of  Values. 

A  ton  of  grapes  for  wine  can  be  grown  and 
sold  at  a  handsome  profit  at  one  cent  a  pound 
or  $20  a  ton;  they  are  sold  everywhere  in  large 
quantities  at  this  price.  Now,  suppose  the  ton 
of  grapes  were  dried  down  one-half,  into  good, 
marketable  raisin3  —  and  thousands  could  do 
this  who  will  never  become  good  wine-makers 
—  and  we  have  a  thousand  pounds  of  raisins 
worth  at  wholesale  ten  cents  a  pound  or  one 
hundred  dollars,  whilst  the  Mission  wine-grape 
will  bring  but  twenty  dollars. 

The  essential  requisites  of  a  good  raisin- 
grape  are,  a  thin  skin,  sweet  and  delicious 
flavor,  thick,  firm  pulp,  with  small  seeds,  and 
the  smallest  possible  number.  There  are  sev- 
eral grapes  that  would  make  good  raisins  did 
they  not  have  too  many  and  too  large  seeds. 
We  shall  expect  to  hear  a  good  account  from 
our  raisin-makers  the  present  season,  and  then, 
as  the  raisins  are  shown  in  proof  of  their  value, 
a  larger  demand  for  the  cuttings  of  those,  than 
can  ponsibly  be  supplied,  by  carefully  saving 
every  pruning,  large  or  small. 


Thoroughbred  Cattle. 

There  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  State  when  so  much  attention  was  given 
to  the  selection  and  purchase  of  imported  Btock 
as  at  present.  The  doing  away  with  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  fencing,  the  consequent  keep- 
ing of  smaller  herds  of  cattle  almost  necessi- 
tates the  keeping  of  one  cow  that  shall  give  the 
same  amount  of  milk  that  two  did  before,  and 
the  fattening  of  one  ox  on  the  same  ground  by 
better  management  that  shall  be  more  than 
equal  to  two,  fed  by  old-time  processes,  and  car- 
rying horns  that  require  as  much  feed  for  their 
growth  and  support  as  all  the  rest  of  the  animal. 
Now  everybody  who  can,  is  purchasing  thor- 
oughbred stock;  the  farmers  of  Sonoma  connty 
are  leading  off  in  the  direction  of  improved 
Durham  cattle. 
Mr.  Jewell,  of  Petaluma,  purchased  at  the 
State  Fair  a  two-year-old 
thoroughbred  Durham 
heifer  from  the  herd  of 
Wm.  P.  Overhiser.of  Stock- 
ton; three  cows  of  Dr.  E.  S. 
Holden,  of  Stockton,  out  of 
his  herd  of  thoroughbreds, 
all  very  superior  animals; 
and  he  has  heretofore  pro- 
cured a  thoroughbred  Dur- 
ham bull  from  the  herd  of 
Col.  C  Younger.  We 
merely  speak  of  these  pur- 
chasers as  showing  that  our 
farmers  are  waking  up  to 
the  subject  of  more  diversi- 
fied farming.  It  has  been 
wheat,  wheat,  grain,  grain, 
of  some  kind,  till  our  lands 
begin  to  show  the  effect  of 
non-rotation,  by  an  exhaus- 
tion of  the  soil,  that  noth- 
ing can  renovate  so  certain- 
ly and  cheaply,  and  attend- 
ed with  so  much  profit  as  a 
mixed  husbandry,  embrac- 
ing fruits,  grains  and  live 
stock.  It  is  the  only  true 
and  legitimate  system  of 
agriculture  for  this  or  any 
other  country. 

The  Dairy  Interest. 
This  important  feature  of 
California  agriculture  is 
11  lso  receiving  its  full  share  of  attention;  the 
most  noted  breeds  of  milkers  suited  to  the 
varied  conditions  of  soil  and  the  nature  of  the 
grasses  of  the  varied  districts  of  valley,  hill 
and  mountain  lands,  are  now  being  eagerly  in- 
quired into,  with  reference  to  their  peculiar 
properties  and  adaptability  each  to  the  other, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  best,  and  only  the 
best,  thoroughbred  animals. 

Durhams  or  Shorthorns  are  becoming  the 
favorites  where  good  milking  qualities  are  com- 
bined with  size  and  adaptation  to  heavy  fat- 
tening, and  upon  lands  producing  an  abun- 
dance of  nutritious  grasses  easily  grazed. 

On  the  higher  lands  and  mountain  districts 
the  sleek  and  beautiful  Devon  is  evidently  the 
breed  most  in  favor  with  amateur  growers,  pos- 
sessing good  milking  qualities,  an  aptitude  to 
fatten  on  a  more  scanty  feed  than  the  Durham, 
and  making  the  fastest  working  ox  and  the 
handsomest  of  all  the  different  breeds. 


The  apple  crop  of  Iowa  exceeds  both  in 
quality  and  quantity  that  of  any  previous 
year.     This    speaks   well    for  the    Hawkeye 

State, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tulare  County. 

Editors  Rurai,  Press: — I  have  been  thinking 
much  over  an  article  read  some  weeks  ago,  in  the 
Press  about  the  injury  to  the  quality 
of  wheat  from  the  use  of  headers  instead  of 
reapers  or  methods  that  shall  cut  the  stalk  off 
close  to  the  ground,  thus  giving  the  grain  the 
benefit  of  the  juice  that  remains  therein  and 
not  leave  it  to  stand  to  become  over-ripe  and 
hard  as  is  usual,  and  in  fact — the  safest  plan 
from  danger  of  the  greener  cut  straw  and  grain 
heating  in  stack — especially  if  there  be  weeds 
amongst  it  as  was  the  case  with  a  crop  on  lower 
Tule  Eiver,  where  parties  expected  to  have 
2,000  bushels  of  grain,  when  the  machine  came, 
found  it  not  worth  threshing,  it  having  been 
all  spoiled  by  heating 

On  the  plains  where  we  have  no  weeds,  and 
shorter  straw,  it  might  be  cut  greener,  say  in 
the  dough,  and  put  up  in  small  stacks  to  cure; 
if  the  improved  quality  and  quantity  of  Hour 
would  pay  the  extra  expense  of  more  header 
wagons;  cut  it  very  low  the  improved  quality 
of  the  straw  for  feed  would  pay  part  of  the  ex- 
pense. That  an  improvement  of  both  quality 
and  quantity  of  flour  would  be  thus  obtained  I 
have  no  doubt  as  one  of  our  most  intelligent 
and  enterprising  practical  members  of  the 
Farmers'  Club  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  reported 
that  he  gave  it  a  fair  trial  with  very  favorable 
results,  so  ho  would  always  cut  green  and  cure 
in  shock  thereafter. 

Rotation. 
As  this  plan  of  taking  crop  after  crop  of  the 
same  kind  of  grain  from  the  land,  year  after 
year  without  change  or  return  must  in  the  end 
prove  detrimental,  I  have  the  idea  of  the  fol- 
lowing rotation  on  three  40-ucre  lots.  First 
year.  Wheat  drilled  in,  on  well  plowed  land 
before  the  rains  come.  Second  year.  Harrow 
well,  and  drill  in  barley,  which  will  give  a  good 
crop  of  mixed  grain  for  feed;  run  over  it  with  a 
light  harrow  after  the  grain  is  well  rooted,  to 
kill  out  fillaree. 

Third  year  drill  in  either  wheat,  barley  or 
oats,  the  latter  if  climate  suits,  and  cut  with  a 
mower  just  before  any  of  it  is  ripe  enough  to 
seed,  letting  it  lie  on  the  land,  turn  in  stock  or 
sheep  to  eat  it,  for  in  this  climate  it  will  keep 
good  until  fall  rains  come,  just  before  which 
this  land  thus  well  manured  should  be  plowed 
eight  or  twelve  inches  deep  for  wheat  again. 
Tomato  Worm. 
Who  knows  a  remedy  for  it?  It  has  been 
worse  this  summer  than  common;  we  would 
all  know  more  about  such  things  if  the  plan  of 
educating  children  recommended  in  his  address 
to  the  Agricultural  Congress  May,  1872,  by  J. 
B.  Turner,  was  followed.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  have  children  take  to  school  every 
specimen  of  worm  or  insect  they  found  and  the 
teacher  or  asistant  find  out  as  much  of  its  his- 
tory as  is  known,  to  be  taught  to  the  pupil,  also 
preserve  for  future  references,  one  day  of  the 
week  would  be  advantageously  devoted  to  the 
purpose. 

A  State  Farmers'  Club 
Composed  of  delegates  from  County  Clubs  to 
meet  once  each  year  and  hold  a  session  of  a 
week  or  more  might  do  a  good  work  by  having 
specimens  of  different  insects,  etc.,  sent  to 
them  or  taken  up  by  them  from  their  respective 
constituents  where  they  would  employ  such 
scientific  experts  as  might  be  necessary  to  pro- 
cure information  for  the  benefit  of  farmers,  in 
fact  for  the  world,  by  saving  the  destruction  of 
crops. 

Plowing. 
We  can  plow  here  all  summer  and  in  this 
rich  black  fillaree  land  three  horses  will  take  a 
steel  plow  in  eight  inches  deep  and  finish  an 
acre  before  noon,  which  is  enough  for  them  to 
do  for  one  day  when  they  are  picking  their 
living  on  stubble;  and  at  that  rate  one  man  can 
prepare  over  100  acres  for  seed  during  the  sum- 
mer without  working  hard  or  in  the  heat  of  the 
day.  How  thankful  Californians  ought  to  feel 
for  these  superior  advantages  possessed  over 
farmers  in  the  East  where  ice  binds  fast  the 
soil  for  half  the  year. 

An  Early  Wet  Winter 
We  believe  is  before  us;  all  the  signs  seem  to 
point  that  way,  and  yesterday  quite  a  little 
shower  came  to  warn  us  to  get  ready,  with  a 
cloudy  day  to-day  and  the  barometer  changing. 
Yours  for  progess,  Isaac  B.  Rumfobd. 
Piano,  Tulare  Co.,  Sept.  2C,  1672. 


Abestos  Roofing. 


Eds.  Press: — In  your  paper  of  Sept.  21st, 
page  178,  you  have  an  article  "About  Patent 
Roofing, ' '  which  I  see  both  you  and  your  cor- 
respondent, W.  L.  W.,  Napa  City,  feel  the  lack 
on  this  coast,  of  a  good  and  cheap  patent  roof- 
ing. I  have  also  felt  the  need  of  such  an  ar- 
ticle, and  in  my  desire  to  supply  it,  have  sought 
among  the  many  different  styles  now  so  largely 
advertised  in  the  Eastern  cities,  and  selected 
H.  W.  Johns'  Asbestos  Roofing,  as  best  adapt- 
ed to  this  coast;  it  also  being  the  only  one 
which  is  practically  fire-proof. 

It  is  largely  in  demand  both  in  New  York  and 
Chicago,  and  is  considered  next,  if  not  equal  to 
tin;  while  it  is  put  on  at  about  one-half  the 
cost.  The  roof  when  complete  has  the  appear- 
ance of  gutta-percha,  and  does  not  crack  like 


the  asphaltum  roofs.  I  have  applied  for  the 
general  agency  for  this  coast,  and  at  the  same 
time  ordered  a  supply  of  material  shipped  to 
San  Francisco,  and  will  soon  be  prepared  to 
supply  the  trade,  W.  L.  W.,  or  any  others  who 
desire  a  first-class  roof,  at  about  the  same  price 
they  are  now  paying  for  an  inferior  one. 

I  enclose  you  a  circular  describing  the  man- 
ner of  putting  the  roofing  on,  and  would  cull 
your  attention  to  the  representation  on  the 
last  page,  showing  how  the  roofing  is  made  and 
the  material  composed  of.  Hoping  this  will 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  I  remain, 

E.  A.  Edwards. 

San  Buena  Ventura,  Sept.  24,  1872. 

We  give  place  to  the  foregoing  and  have  en- 
graved a  section  of  the  "representation"  al- 
luded to  as  showing  how  the  roofing  is  made, 
that  we  may  answer  as  well  as  we  can,  the  in- 
quiry of  W.  L.  W.,  in  a  former  number  of  the 
Rubal.  v 

F — Asbestos-coated  felt. 

A  A — Layers  of  water-proof  composition. 

C — Canvas. 

M — Manilla  lining. 

The  whole  being  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  the  engraving  being  magnified  to 
show  the  different  layers.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
improved  cheap  roofing  materials  now  so  com- 
mon at  the  East,  and  is  considered  second  to 
none  in  effectiveness  and  durability. 


Discretion. — It  is  often  safer  to  trust  silence 
to  confer  a  reputation  for  wisdom  than  to  risk 
exposing  ignorance  by  speech.  For  instance.  At 
the  State  Fair  some  of  the  owners  of  Durhams 
remarked  that  certain  judges  of  cattle  came  to 
their  stalls  and  enquired  what  breed  of  cattle 
those  were.  They  put  this  construction  upon 
the  remark.  The  judges  don't  even  so  much 
as  know  a  Durham  from  a  Devon  or  an  Alder- 
ney.  It  can  hardly  be  possible  that  any  one 
should  not  even  know  this  much  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  eminent  judgment  of  such  men  as 
the  State  Society  would  certainly  choose  upon 
its  committees.  Had  they  put  the  question, 
"Are  these  thoroughbreds  or  grades"  their 
mraning  would  probably  have  been  conveyed 
and  their  reputation  saved.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  men  of  such  reputation  be  chosen  on 
a  committe  that  their  verdict  will  carry  with  it 
respect  if  not  assent.  c. 


Living  with  "Old  Folks." 


Gold  Fishes. 


Editors  Press: — You  gave  us  some  time  ago. 
instructions  about  taking  care  of  the  canary- 
bird.  Farmers  enjoy  the  sweet  melody  of  the 
canary  as  much  as  city  folks — notwithstanding 
we  have  the  sweet  warblers  in  countless  num- 
bers, that  visit  our  orchards,  and  make  the  air 
resound  with  their  sweet  music. 

Now  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  some- 
thing about  the  beatiful  goldfish;  for  we  enjoy 
beautiful  sights  as  well  as  sounds.  How  should 
they  be  treated  to  keep  them  healthy?  How 
often  should  the  water  be  changed?  What 
food  should  they  be  fed?     And  how  often? 

You  tell  us  about  birds  and  flowers  and  a 
great  many  other  beautiful  things,  that  should 
be  raised  and  cultivated  by  farmers,  more  than 
they  generally  are.  Please  tell  us  about  the 
beautiful  fish,  and  oblige  yours,  etc.,  d.  l.  c. 

Morano,  Oct.  1st,  1872. 

River  or  lake  water  is  much  better  for  the 
gold  or  other  fish,  kept  in  small  jars  or  globes 
than  well  or  spring  water.  The  latter  is  not 
sufficiently  aerated  or  saturated  with  common 
air,  to  sustain  the  fish  any  considerable  length 
of  time.  Even  river  water  in  small  quantities 
as  in  globes,  is  soon  exhausted  of  the  requisite 
quantity  of  vital  air  to  sustain  the  fish  in  health, 
and  when  it  has  lost  it,  it  should  be  at  once  re- 
newed. This  condition  of  the  water  can  always 
be  known  by  the  fish  coming  to  the  surface  and 
taking  in  at  every  respiration,  the  air  which 
the  water  does  not  furnish  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity. 

Pure  well  or  spring  water  can  be  aerated  by 
pouring  a  quantity  from  a  hight  and  allowing 
it  to  fall  in  drops  or  spray  into  a  quantity  be- 
low; but  even  then  it  is  not  as  good  as  river 
water  as  furnishing  little  or  no  nutriment  or 
food  for  the  fish.  In  ordinary  lake  or  river 
water  the  gold  fish  needs  no  food,  unless  you 
desire  to  increase  their  size;  there  is  enough  of 
vegetable  and  animal  infusoria  in  ordinary 
river  water  for  their  healthy  subsistence. 

They  are  often  fed  however,  with  the  com- 
mon house-fly,  caught  in  the  hand  and  thrown 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  fish  seizing 
them  at  once;  but  the  feeding  is  more  for  the 
curiosity  of  the  thing  than  any  necessity  of  so 
doing. 


Benefits  of  Invention. — In  the  course  of  his 
recent  speech  at  the  Mechanical  fair  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Horace  Greeley  said:  About  twenty-one 
years  ago  I  groped  my  way  up  a  dark  stairs  in 
Fulton  street,  New  York,  to  see  the  sewing 
machine.  Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  the  inventor,  sat 
there,  wild  and  seedy-looking,  frightened  at  the 
approach  of  a  stranger.  He  thought  I  had  come 
to  steal  his  idea  from  him.  When  I  told  him  I 
had  not  come  to  take  his  sewing  machine,  but 
to  tell  people  there  was  a  sewing  machine,  he 
became  communicative,  and  told  me  what  he 
hoped  from  his  wonderful  combination  of  the 
needle  and  the  shuttle.  Now  there  are  a  mill- 
ion sewing  machines  in  use,  and  six  immense 
factories  are  busy  turning  out  more  to  meet  the 
demand.  I  believe  that,  as  we  improve  in  our 
lightening  of  human  labor,  by  deputing  the 
heaviest  muscular  work  to  that  faithful  servant, 
steam,  that  we  will  also  improve  the  condition 
of  wages  and  labor;  that  the  system  of  weekly 
pay  now  in  vogue  will  give  way  to  even  a  better 
system,  where  the  laborer  will  have  a  personal 
and  direct  interest  not  only  in  the  quantity  but 
the  quality  of  his  work,  and  that  he  will  have 
a  cooperative  interest  in  the  work  which  capi- 
tal now  commands.  Thus  labor  and  capital 
will  be  brought  gradually  and  quietly  into  bet- 
ter and  nobler  accord. 


Coal  and  Iron. — The  coals  of  this  coast,  in- 
cluding the  Rocky  Mountains,  Mount  Diabalo 
and  Oregon,  at  present  worked,  belong  to  a 
much  later  age  than  the  coals  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  and  those  we  import  from  Eng- 
land. Our  coals  are  not  suited  to  iron  mak- 
ing in  the  furnace  and  the  rolling-mill.  Iron 
ore  of  excellent  quality  abounds  in  California; 
but  for  want  of  suitable  coals,  and  by  reason  of 
distance  inland,  it  is  unavailable.  True  coal  of 
the  ancient  carboniferous  formation,  is  report- 
ed in  the  Trinity  River  country.  It  is  a  true 
baking,  bituminous  coal.  Receut  exploration 
describes  this  coal-basin  as  thirty  miles  long, 
and  it  seems  of  good  size.  It  is  underlaid 
with  rich  ironstone.  Here,  probably,  will  be 
the  great  iron  factories  of  the  State. 

Calabrian  Manna. — Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury,  F. 
R.  S.  who  is  par  excellence  the  English  inves- 
tigator of  the  history  of  raw  pharmaceutical  pro- 
ducts, undertook  to  inquire  into  the  history  and 
Eroductions  of  Calabrian  manna,  that  district 
eing  described  in  Murray's  Handbook  of 
Southern  Italy  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  trade  in 
manna.  He  visited  Calabria  Citra  during  the 
present  year,  but  had  great  difficulty  in  finding 
any  really  good  specimens  of  the  drug.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that,  although  Calabria 
was,  some  number  of  years  ago,  almost  the  only 
source  of  manna,  the  production  of  it  there  has 
ceased  and  that  Sicily  is  now  the  place  of  pro- 
duction, the  trees  yielding  it  being  stated  as 
Fra.cinus  ornus  and  Fraxinus  rotundifolia. 

Magnetic  Wells. — Much  has  been  said  re- 
cently about  certain  wells  in  Michigan,  whose 
waters  were  claimed  to  possess  magnetic  and 
healing  properties.  About  150  such  wells  had 
been  discovered,  and  their  waters  had  been  sent 
in  large  quantities  all  over  the  country. 

It  appears  that  some  careless  scientist  had 
reported  their  magnetic  properties,  basing  his 
statement  on  the  observation  that  a  piece  of 
soft  iron  wire,  connecting  a  cup  of  the  water 
with  the  earth,  was  shown  by  the  magnetoscope 
to  be  magnetic.  Dr.  Kedzie  had  omitted  the 
water  in  the  same  experiment,  and  found  a  sim- 
ilar result.  He  had  also  tested  the  tubing  of 
wells  that  had  not  reached  water  at  all,  and 
found  it  magnetic.  The  indications  were  due  to 
terrestrial  magnetism. 


The  Australian  Cable. — The  cable  connect- 
ing Australia  with  England  and  America  gave 
brief  congratulatory  messages,  and  went  into  a 
trance.  That  is  the  way  with  cables.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Atlantic  cable  behaved 
in  the  same  manner,  and  incredulous  people 
by  the  thousands  believed  there  never  had  been 
communication  between  the  two  nations 
through  its  agency.  The  Australian  cable  broke, 
and  the  task  of  its  recovery  from  a  bottom  of 
coral  reefs  and  other  submarine  obstacles  is  one 
of  much  greater  magnitude  than  the  recovery 
of  the  lost  cable  in  the  Atlantic. 


Nearly  every  American  traveler  in 
Europe  has  something  to  write  back  con- 
cerning the  big  feet  and  clumsy  shoes  of 
the  men  and  womon  of  Europe.  Here  is 
"the  other  side."  "English  boots  and 
shoes  are  now  in  great  demand  in  our 
American  markets.  They  are  not  hand- 
some, but  broad,  comfortable  and  well 
made. " 


I  always  6aid,  when  I  was  young,  that  I  would 
never  live  with  old  folks.  I  did  not  mean  that 
I  would  not  live  with  my  own  father  and  mother, 
for  were  they  not  the  best  folks  in  the  world, 
and  would  they  ever  grow  old?  But  I  meant 
that  I  would  never  marry  a  man  who  "lived  on 
the  home  farm" — as  we  say  in  the  country — 
and  had  the  property  for  supporting  the  old 
people;  and  I  even  went  so  far  one  day  as  to 
tell  one  of  my  schoolmates,  with  whom  I  was 
very  intimate,  that  I  wouldn't  marry  a  man 
who  had  to  take  care  of  his  father  and  mother- 
not  if  he  owned  a  gold  mine  and  had  three  men 
digging  at  it  all  the  time.  And  at  the  same 
time  I  somehow  felt,  that  if  I  ever  did  marry, 
it  would  be  my  lot  to  live  with  "old  folks." 

While  I  openly  proclaimed  that  I  would  not, 
there  was  something  within  me  assuring  me 
that  I  should — that  it  would  be  my  lot.  So 
you  will  not  be  surprised,  I  know,  if  I  tell  you 
that  the  very  first  offer  I  had  was  from  a  young 
man  who  lived  on  the  home  farm,  and  took 
care  of  his  father  and  mother!  I  had  formed 
in  my  own  mind  such  a  pretty  picture  of  my 
future  home,  where  I  should  live  alone  with  my 
husband,  and  have  things  so  cosy  and  nice — 
that  I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  have  the  bother  of 
old  folks. 

"Well,  did  you  marry  him?"  I  hear  some 
reader  say.  Yes,  I  did.  He  was  a  grand  fellow, 
possessing  sterling  qualities  of  mind  and  heart, 
and  I  loved  him  very  much.  The  longer  we 
lived  together,  the  more  I  grew  to  honor  and 
respect  him."  But  what  a  trial  I  did  have  to 
make  up  my  mind  to  say  "yes;"  and  what  a 
trial  I  did  have  after  we  were  first  married  to 
get  along  with  the  "old  folks." 

I  felt  that  I  was  mistress  of  the  house,  and 
although  I  knew  but  very  little  about  cooking 
and  housekeeping — having  been  to  school  all 
my  days,  and  having  always  had  a  mother  close 
to  my  heels — I  could  not  bear  to  be  told !  And 
as  I  took  charge  of  things  generally,  my  hus- 
band's mother  was  displeased,  and  did  not  ap- 
pear at  all  suited  with  my  household  manage- 
ment. Oh !  how  many  times  did  I  go  off  hy 
myself  and  cry  for  my  foolishness  in  marrying 
a  man  who  lived  with  old  "folks."  If  I  could 
have  said  "no"  at  such  times,  with  any  avail, 
I  should  have  said  it  spitefully,  I  assure  you. 

Thoughtful  Review. 

As  time  passed  on,  I  began  to  feel  that  I  had 
not  done  just  right.  It  came  to  me  one  day — 
I  suppose  I  had  a  good  fit  come  over  me,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  I  cannot  tell  just  whut — 
to  consult  my  mother-in-law — "your  mother"  I 
had  always  called  her  to  my  husband.  I  have  for- 
gotten what  it  was  about,  but  I  know  it  pleased 
her  wonderfully.  Why  had  I  not  thought  of  it 
before?  It  would  do  me  no  harm,  and  might 
possibly  gratify  her. 

She — good  soul  that  she  was  —  referred  it 
right  back  to  me!  How  I  had  misjudged  her, 
and  how  really  unselfish  she  was.  I  am  sure 
it  was  not  strange  that  she  wanted  to  be  con- 
sulted in  the  affairs  of  the  house  when  I  first 
went  there;  and  I  was  a  naughty,  pert,  foolish 
thing.  Did  not  she  know  more  than  I  1  and 
did  not  she  have  as  good  a  right  there  as  I 
had?  How  sorry  I  felt,  that  I  had  so  radically 
taken  things  into  my  own  hands. 

Well,  after  the  time  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
I  asked  mother— as  I  began  to  call  her — all 
about  the  household  affairs.  My  own  mother 
I  had  left  a  great  ways  behind  me  when  I  mar- 
ried, and  did  not  have  her  to  lean  upon.  But 
I  began  to  think  in  this  way:  what  if  my 
brother  Ben  should  get  married,  and  marry  a 
saucy  little  girl  with  no  knowledge  of  house- 
keeping ;  and  what  if  she  should  not  use 
mother  well.  I  could  not  bear  the  thought. 
My  good  mother — not  old  by  any  means — so  ill- 
treated  by  my  brother's  wife!  I  would  never 
allow  it. 

But  were  my  father  and  mother  any  better 
than  my  husband's?  Did  not  my  husband's 
parents  demand  the  same  care  I  wanted  my 
own  to  have?  Had  they  not  worked  as  hard 
in  their  younger  days,  to  take  care  of  him  as 
ray  own  had  to  take  care  of  me?  And  could  I 
see  my  parents  ill-treated — or  not  exactly  that, 
but,  rather,  set  aside — by  any  one? 

So  I  thought  these  things  all  over,  and  I  re- 
solved to  treat  the  father  and  mother  of  my 
husband— the  "old  folks,"  as  they  were  called 
— just  as  tenderly  as  I  would  my  own.  I  grati- 
fied all  their  notions  and  freaks— and  they  had 
a  great  many — and  consulted  mother  every  day 
about  a  dozen  and  one  things.  And  how  hap- 
py I  was  becoming!  I  learned  to  look  upon 
them  not  as  old — I  actually  made  a  companion 
of  mother.  How  I  missed  her  if  she  went  to  a 
neighbor's  of  an  afternoon,  and  how  I  longed 
for  her  return.  I  could  not  have  kept  house 
without  her. 

That  was  years  and  years  ago,  and  they  have 
both  gone  where  there  is  perpetual  youth,  and 
where  old  people  are  always  young  and  never 
in  the  way.  I  begin  to  realize,  as  I  see  my 
own  children  about  me,  that  I,  too,  ere  long 
shall  be  classed  with  the  "old  folks,"  and  that 
some  one  other  than  myself  must  do  for  me. 
When  that  time  comes,  God  grant  that  I  may 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  son's  wife  who 
dreads  to  take  care  of  old  people.  —  Marion 
Montgomery. 

The  Jewsharp. — The  various  tones  of  the 
jewsharp  are  caused  by  the  different  pressures 
of  the  breath  on  the  tongue  of  the  harp,  which 
tongue  is  kept  in  motion  by  the  touch  of  a 
finger.  The  vibration  of  the  vocal  organ  would 
not  affect  it,  unless  the  player  sang  on  to  the 
instrument. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

A  beautiful  garden,  tastefully  laid  out,  and 
well  kept  is  a  certain  evidence  of  taste,  refine- 
ment and  culture.  It  makes  a  lowly  cottage  at- 
tractive, and  lends  a  charm  to  the  stateliest 
palace. 

An  English  writer,  lately  visiting  our  country 
writes:  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  dreary 
than  to  live  in  the  country  and  have  no  garden. 
To  have  no  garden  is  to  take  all  the  poetry,  and 
nearly  all  the  charms  away  from  country  life . 
To  have  a  garden  is  to  have  many  friends  con- 
tinually near. 

What  a  difference  between  what  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  calls  an  "umbrageous  man's  rest,  in 
which  a  king  might  wish  to  sit  and  smoke, 
and  call  it  his,"  with  his  roses  and  honeysuck- 
les, and  fuchias  clambering  in  through  the  very 
windows  in  crowds,  and  the  dreary,  arid  pros- 
pect around  thousands  of  American  houses! 

This  hardly  seems  a  fair  criticism  upon  our 
homes.  Having  been  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
flowers  from  childhood,  and  having  cultivated 
them  ever  since  the  use  of  hands  was  learned,  I 
cannot  recognize  its  truth;  have  never  known 
of  any  such  houses  as  he  describes.  Yet  many 
Americans  writers  will  declare  that  slender 
porticos,  fanciful  verandahs,  sculptured  gables, 
and  deep  bay  windows  are  often  seen  in  this 
country  without  a  vestige  of  a  flower  or  climb- 
ing vine  about  them;  while  in  England  the 
poorest  laborer's  cot  is  a  bower  or  greenery; 
and  his  little  plat  of  flowers  often  vies  with  that 
of  his  employer. 

It  is  not  always  wealth  or  art  that  gives  to 
English  homes  their  beauty  and  picturesque- 
ness,  but  it  is  the  attention  of  their  inmates  to 
the-  cultivation  of  the  "green  things  of  the 
earth." 

It  is  not  the  latticed  casement  nor  the  high 
gable  that  attracts  the  notice  of  the  travelers, 
but  the  brilliant  flowers  and  the  trailing  vines 
that  drape  and  embower  them. 

American  women  live  in-doors  too  much, 
and  thus  sacrifice  their  health  and  spirits, 
they  cultivate  neuralgia,  dyspepsia,  and  all  their 
attendant  ills — rather  than  the  beautiful  and 
glorious  flowers  which  God  has  scattered  so 
abundantly  all  over  the  world. 

Rose   Cuttings— Successful  Experience. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker, 
gives  his  experience  with  rose  cuttings,  as  fol- 
lows: I  put  my  cuttings  into  small  jars  filled 
with  coarse  sand  and  water,  with  sufficient  of  the 
latter  to  be  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above 
the  sand.  I  then  plunged  the  jar  into  a  slight 
hot-bed  and  let  the  cuttings  have  all  the  light 
and  sun  possible — never  shading  once.  In 
about  eight  weeks  I  thought  I  would  have  a 
look  how  the  cuttings  were  going  on  at  the  bot- 
tom, as  they  appeared  very  healthy  at  the  top; 
fancy  my  delight  to  find  that  the  new  roots  had 
covered  the  sides  of  the  jar,  and  were  matted 
together  in  such  a  way  that  I  had  to  wash  the 
sand  away  under  a  tap  to  be  able  to  separate 
the  cuttings  without  breaking  the  roots.  I  call 
this  "striking  like  willows;"  some  bits  with 
only  one  eye  at  the  top  struck  almost  better 
than  any;  others,  where  I  put  perhaps  two 
eyes  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sand,  have 
struck  from  every  eye.  I  can  assure  you  I 
never  saw  cuttings  so  well  furnished  with  roots 
as  these  were. 

Out  of  about  120  cuttings  of  some  three 
dozen  different  kinds  of  roses,  I  only  missed 
striking  fifteen,  which  I  think  is  a  very  encour- 
aging result;  anyhow  I  shall  consider  it  the 
road  royal,  and  experiment  again  in  a  similar 
manner  in  summer,  when  I  shall  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  preparing  of  the  cuttings  and 
the  way  they  will  strike  the  readiest.  The 
beauty  of  my  system  is  its  extreme  simplicity; 
the  trouble  or  labor  is  nil;  beyond  the  mere 
procuring  of  the  cuttings,  all  one  has  to  do  is 
to  leave  the  jars  alone,  only  giving  a  little 
water  from  time  to  time  to  replace  what  has 
been  lost  by  evaporization. 

As  to  the  size  of  cuttings.I  have  put  in  anything 
— thick  or  thin,  pithy  or  weedy,  straight  shoots 
or  jointed  ones,  shoots  with  from  one  to  six 
eyes — only  taking  care  that  the  cut  in  every 
case  was  a  clean  one,  such  as  a  good  sharp 
knife  will  make.  m.  k. 


How  to  Keep  Flowers  Blooming  a  Long 
Time. — All  lovers  of  flowers  must  remember  at 
this  season  that  one  blossom  allowed  to  mature 
or  "go  to  seed"  injures  the  plant  more  than  a 
dozen  new  buds.  Cut  your  flowers,  then,  all 
of  them,  beforo  they  begin  to  fade.  Adorn 
your  rooms  with  them,  put  them  on  your  tables; 
send  bouquets  to  your  friends  who  have  no 
flowers,  or  exchange  favors  with  those  who 
have.  You  will  surely  find  that  the  more  you 
will  cut  off,  the  more  you  will  have.  In  this, 
as  in  other  things,  the  wise  man  spoke  truly 
when  he  said,  "There  is  that  scattereth  and 
yet  increaseth,  and  there  is  that  withholdeth 
more  than  is  need,  and  it  tendeth  to  poverty." 
All  June  roses,  after  they  have  ceased  bloom- 
ing should  be  cut  back,  that  the  strength  of  the 
root  may  go  to  forming  new  root  for  next  year, 
and  on  these  bushes  not  a  seed  should  bo  al- 
lowed to  mature. 


English  Ivy. 

The  use  of  English  ivies  for  the  purpose  of 
decorating  living-rooms  is  more  extensive  every 
year  and  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 
Beine  very  strong,  they  will  live  through  any 
treatment;  but  study  their  peculiarities,  and 
manifest  willingness  to  gratify  them,  and  they 
will  grow  without  stint.  Most  houses  are  too 
hot  for  them,  as  indeed  they  are  for  their  own- 
ers. Neither  plants  nor  people  should  have 
the  temperature  over  65°  Fahrenheit.  Take 
care  not  to  enfeeble  your  ivies  by  excessive 
watering  or  undue  heat,  and  you  will  see  they 
will  not  seem  to  mind  whether  the  sun  shines 
on  them  or  not,  or  in  what  position  or  direc- 
tion you  train  them.  Indeed,  so  much  will 
they  do  themselves  to  render  a  room  charming, 
that  we  would  rather  have  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  them  to  draw  upon  than  anything  else  in 
nature  or  art. 

Do  you  wish  the  ugly  plain  doors  that  shut 
off  your  tiny  entry  from  your  parlor,  to  be 
arched  or  curved,  like  those  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  your  richer  neighbor?  Buy  a  couple 
of  brackets,  such  as  lamps  for  the  burning  of 
kerosene  are  sometimes  placed  in,  and  screw 
them  in  the  sides  of  the  door.  Put  in  each  a 
plant  of  English  ivy,  the  longer  the  better; 
then  train  the  plants  over  the  top,  against  the 
sides,  indeed  anyway  your  fancy  dictates.  You 
need  not  buy  the  beautiful  but  costly  pots  the 
flower  dealers  will  advise;  common  glazed  ones 
will  answer  every  purpose,  for,  by  placing  in 
each  two  or  three  sprays  of  Coliseum  ivy,  in  a 
month's  time  no  vestige  of  the  pot  itself  can 
be  discerned  through  their  thick  screen. 

The  English  ivy  growing  over  the  walls  of  a 
building,  instead  of  promoting  dampness,  as 
most  persons  would  suppose,  is  said  to  be  a 
remedy  for  it,  and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  fact  in 
the  Paper-Hanger's  Companion  that  in  a  certain 
room  where  damp  had  prevailed  for  a  length 
of  time  the  effected  parts  inside  had  become 
dry  when  ivy  had  grown  up  to  cover  the  oppo- 
site exterior  side.  The  close  everhanging  pen- 
dent leaves  prevent  the  rain  or  moisture  from 
penetrating  to  the  wall.  Beauty  and  utility  in 
this  case  go  hand  in  hand. — Journal  of  Horti- 
culture. 
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Profits  of  Wine  Grapes. 

We  have  taken  some  pains  in  traveling 
through  Sonoma,  where  the  wine-grape  grows 
to  perfection,  to  find  out  the  exact  profits  of 
the  wine  business  under  favorable  circumstan- 
ces. We  took  our  figures  for  the  basis  of  our 
calculation  from  Mr.  C.  V.  Stuart,  and  made 
such  inquiries  of  others  as  to  satisfy  ourselves 
that  his  statement  was  a  very  fair  one.  Every- 
thing about  his  premises  shows  skill,  system, 
wealth  and  taste.  He  has  very  fine  stone  build- 
ings— house,  barn  and  wine  cellar.  In  the  lat- 
ter he  has  a  splendid  lot  of  casks  and  a  lever 
and  a  hydraulic  press. 

Varieties. 

He  has  a  large  quantity  of  Zinfindel  and 
Malvoisa  grapes,  which  together  with  his  repu- 
tation for  thorough  system,  gives  him  an  extra 
price  for  his  wine.  The  Sonoma  wine  bears  a 
little  better  price  in  the  market  than  any  other . 
He  sells  wines  at  thirty-five  to  forty  cents  per 
gallon  at  six  months  old.  Plenty  of  wine  is  to 
be  had  at  twenty-five  and  thirty  cents  per  gal- 
lon. His  soil  produces  a  full  average  yield  of 
wine.  Let  us  see  how  suddenly  it  is  making 
him  rich. 

We  understand  him  that  a  man  must  start 
with  a  capital  of  $G0  per  acre  to  establish  a 
vineyard  and  bring  it  to  a  paying  age.  Many 
have  started  with  less,  been  obliged  to  mortgage 
their  property  and  lose  it  before  the  wine  could 
be  made  to  help  them  out.  It  is  unsafe  to  cal- 
culate upon  profits  coming  back  until  the  sev- 
enth year.  What  comes  before  that  will  be 
spent  in  casks,  cellars,  presses,  etc. 
Reckoning  the  Profits. 

Now  let  us  take  the  data  and  reckon  the 
profits  of  a  man  who  has  $60,000  capital  in  the 
savings  bank  on  long  deposit  bringing  one  per 
cent  a  month.  We  will  suppose  him  to  be  a 
man  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  business 
that  he  is  to  lose  nothing  by  experiments,  that 
he  gets  a  fine  locality  at  a  moderate  price, 
makes  the  best  selection  of  varieties  at  first, 
does  all  his  work  in  the  most  economical  man- 
ner and  has  sufficient  income  aside  from  his 
vineyard  to  meet  family  expenses.  At  the  end 
of  the  seventh  year  the  capital  invested  in  the 
100  acres  of  vineyard,  if  left  in  the  bank  and 
the  interest  compounded  annually,  would  have 
footed  up  to  $132,410. 

Yield. 

Mr.  Stuart  places  the  average  vintage  of  a 
good  bearing  vineyard  at  400  gallons  per  acre. 
This,  if  sold  at  thirty-five  cents  per  gallon, 
(much  above  average  price)  would  bring  $140 
per  acre,  or  $14,000  for  the  vineyard.  Deduct 
from  this  ten  ^ents  per  gallon  for  the  care  of 
the  vineyard,  making  the  wine,  leakage,  etc., 
and  we  have  left  $10,000  as  the  net  product  of 
the  vineyard.    This  is  an  income  of  a  little 


over  seven  Land  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  in- 
vestment— exactly  .0755  23. 

Contingencies  not  Reckoned. 

In  this  account  we  have  not  considered  the 
danger  of  insects,  mildew,  frost,  or  any  of  the 
numerous  contingencies  to  which  the  business 
is  subject;  the  value  of  personal  superintend- 
ence, nor  have  we  taken  into  account  the  rise 
in  the  real  estate,  the  permanent  nature  and 
security  of  the  investment  or  the  consideration 
which  the  ownership  of  real  estate  carries  with 
it.  There  is  another  consideration  worthy  of 
note  in  this  connection. 

Have  the  Dealers  the  Best  of   the  Bargain. 

The  wine  is  generally  sold  to  the  dealers  on 
six  months  credit  and  shipped  in  pipes  belong- 
ing to  the  grower.  Thus  the  dealer  is  able  to 
make  many  sales  and  collections  in  time  to  meet 
the  payment,  and  is  obliged  to  furnish  very 
little  capital  of  his  own.  The  butter  seems  to 
be  on  both  sides  of  the  dealers'  bread,  accord- 
ing to  the  growers'  account.  We  hope  the  repu- 
tation and  the  price  of  California  wine  may  be 
so  enhanced  as  to  pay  a  better  profit  than  our 
figures  estimate.  Perhaps  some  one  does  make 
a  better  showing.  Let  us  hear  from  such  an 
one.  c. 

Catawba  Grape. 

Editors  Press: — In  Sonoma  Win,  M.  Hill  is 
experimenting  with  Catawba  grapes,  with  a 
view  to  establish  their  culture  extensively. 
Through  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  they  have 
a  taste,  and  pay  a  better  price  for  Catawba  wine, 
than  any  not  imported.  We  are  strong  in  the 
faith  that  many  of  the  foreign  grapes  that  grow 
so  successfully  here,  will  make  a  far  better  wine 
than  the  Catawba,  and  that  people  will  learn 
that  fact  in  spite  of  their  prejudices.  When 
our  wine  growers  understand  the  manipulation 
of  wine,  as  well  as  they  do  in  France,  or  Cin- 
cinnati, or  Harnmondsport,  and  the  different 
wines  are  so  thoroughly  known  that  each  will 
sell  on  its  merits.  We  believe  that  if  the  wine 
business  is  so  poor  that  our  wine  men  have  only 
half  a  loaf,  the  others  will  have  no  bread. 
There  is  nc  question  in  our  mind  but  that  Ca- 
tawba wine  can  be  produced  better  and  cheaper 
here,  than  in  the  east.  But  is  there  time  to  es- 
tablish a  paying  business  in  the  Catawba,  be- 
fore people  learn  that  Zinfindel  is  better  ?  It 
seems  to  be  the  general  impression  among 
grape  growers,  that  the  Catawba,  Isabella,  etc., 
require  longer  pruning  than  the  Mission  or  for- 
eign varieties.  We  believe  that  many  will  try 
the  experiment  of  trellising  such  varieties  as  are 
grown  in  the  east.  c. 


VflSCECL^EoJs. 


Present  and  Fossil  Big  Trees. — Professor 
Asa  Gray,  the  retiring  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, gave  at  the  opening  session  an  interesting 
sketch  of  his  botanical  observations  at  the  West, 
referring  particularly  to  the  "big  trees"  of 
California,  the  sequoia  gigantea,  their  history, 
and  relation  to  the  fossil  trees  of  geological 
ages.  Of  the  possible  theories  respecting  these 
forest  phenomena,  Professor  Gray  maintained 
that  they  were  the  lineal  successors  of  apre-his- 
toric  race  of  trees  which  once  crowded  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  the  world.  His  argument  is  sum- 
med up  as  follows  :  At  the  beginning  of  the  ter- 
tiary period  the  northern  temperate  zone  was  a 
region  of  perpetual  summer.  Gradually  gla- 
ciers rolled  down  from  the  north,  driving  all 
vegetation  far  to  the  south.  Then  a  warmer 
climate  came  again,  and  freed  the  greater  part 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  from  its  fetters  of 
ice.  As  these  melted  away  vegetation  extended 
northward,  but  not  to  its  former  limits.  These 
facts  furnish  a  clew  to  the  history  of  the  "big 
trees."  If  their  ancestors  were  numbered  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  their  fossil  remains 
must  exist  in  the  strata  formed  by  the  great  ice- 
flood  that  swept  over  the  northern  half  of  the 
globe.  Research  has  found  the  fossil  sequoia 
gigantea  throughout  the  miocene  formations  of 
northern  Europe,  and  in  those  of  Iceland, 
Spitzbergen,  Greenland,  Alaska  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  All  of  these  fossil  specimens  are 
almost  the  same  as  the  "  big  trees"  of  to-day. 
This  crucial  test  shows  that  before  man  sprang 
from  the  dust  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  according 
to  Genesis,  or  was  evolved  from  the  ape  of 
northern  Africa,  according  to  Darwin,  the 
sequoia  gigantea  belted  northern  America,  Asia 
and  Europe,  and  the  islands  of  the  northern  seas. 

A  Pyrometric  Paint. — A  paint  that  changes 
color  according  to  the  heat  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed would  be  valuable  on  parts  of  machinery 
which  are  inaccessible  to  the  touch,  but  can  be 
seen.  The  Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry  re- 
cently described  the  property  of  certain  double 
salts  which  vary  their  color  according  to  tem- 
perature, and  Professors  Thurston  and  Mayer, 
of  the  Stevens  Institute,  recommend  them  as  a 
method  of  indicating  a  hot  journal.  Mixtures 
of  iodide  of  silver  and  iodide  of  mercury,  also 
iodide  of  silver  and  iodide  of  copper  are  pro- 
posed as  being  particularly  sensitive.  Iodide  of 
mercury  alone  could  also  be  used.  These  salts 
go  through  a  variety  of  colors  from  scarlet  to 
black,  and  would  at  once  indicate  the  tempera- 
ture of  any  part  of  the  machinery  coated  with 
them.  The  suggestion  of  the  accomplished 
professors  of  the  Stevens  Institute  may  be 
worthy  of  a  trial. 


New  Case-Hardening  Process. — A  resin 
of  Montreal  has  recently  patented  in  the  United 
States  a  new  process  of  carbonizing  wrought- 
iron  articles.  Charcoal,  coal  dust,  oil,  bona 
dust,  have  each  been  used  for  this  pupose;  but 
strangely  enough,  one  of  the  most  highly  car- 
bonized substances,  and  one  most  easily  acces- 
sible to  an  iron  worker,  has  been  overlooked. 
This  is  molten  cast  iron,  and  the  inventor  pre- 
pares a  bath  of  it,  haviDg  previously  eliminated 
any  phosphorus  and  sulphur  it  may  contain. 
Spiegeleisen  is  especially  recommended  for  the 
purpose;  but  good  malleable  iron,  melted  in  a 
cupola  with  charcoal,  anthracite  or  bituminous 
coal,  or  coak,  will  serve  the  purpose.  Cruci- 
bles for  melting  small  quantities,  or  reverbera- 
tory  furnaces  for  large  masses,  may  be  em- 
ployed. The  cast  iron  readily  yields  its  carbon 
to  the  immersed  articles,  and  this  element 
would  rapidly  become  exhausted  if  no  means 
are  taken  to  continue  a  supply.  To  obviate 
this,  the  crucibles  and  furnaces  are  lined  with 
a  coating  of  charcoal  powder  or  plumbago  with 
which  nitrogenous  matter  hasbeen  incorporated. 
Leather  or  horn  shavings  will  do  for  this  pur- 
pose. If  the  process  were  carried  out  on  a 
large  scale,  the  cast  iron  from  which  the  car- 
bon has  been  eliminated  could  be  at  once  sent 
to  the  rollers  and  made  up  into  bar  iron, 
another  melting  being  used  for  a  second  case- 
hardening  operation;  and  many  other  changes 
of  detail  will  probably  suggest  themselyes  to 
our  practical  readers. 

The  Steam  Engine  and  Civilization. — In 
discussing  this  qustion  the  Quarterly  Review 
says:  The  steam-engine,  mighty  as  a  slave,  is 
the  hardest  and  most  brutalizing  of  masters. 
It  has  called  into  existence  a  new  class  in  the 
social  scale,  a  class  unknown  save  by  name  a 
century  ago,  a  class  which  no  great  statesman 
has  dared  look  in  the  face.  This  class  is  that 
of  the  operatives,  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  are  the  Helots  of  the  steam-engine. 
Without  that  culture  of  the  intelligence  which 
every  craft  necessarily  produces  in  the  crafts- 
man ;  without  that  healthy  simplicity  which  at- 
taches to  agricultural  and  open-air  employ- 
ments; shut  out  from  the  influence  of  man,  in 
his  industrial  and  social  activity,  by  the  many- 
windowed  walls  of  the  factory ;  shut  out  from 
the  light  and  voice  of  God,  as  he  speaks  in  the 
aspects  of  nature,  the  operative  class  is  hourly 
adding  up  a  terrible  score  which  society  will 
some  day  have  to  liquidate. — Scribner. 


Photographing  the  Eye  and  Ear. — Dr.  Vogel 
writes  to  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  as  fol- 
lows: "  That  the  interior  of  the  human  eye  has 
been  photographed  is  well  known.  The  experi- 
ment is  a  somewhat  cruel  one  for  a  living  sub- 
ject; still  there  are  victims  who  stand  it.  I 
know,  for  instance,  a  very  handsome  young 
lady,  whose  brother  is  a  physician,  who  pa- 
tiently takes  extract  of  belladonna  until  the  pupi  1 
has  become  sufficiently  enlarged;  the  interior  of 
the  eye  is  then  illuminated  with  magnesium- 
light,  and  photographed.  In  a  similar  manner 
has  the  ear  been  photographed,  that  is  to  say, 
the  tympanum  only.  A  tube  is  inserted,  in 
which  is  a  mirror,  inclined  at  a  certain  angle. 
The  mirror  throws  light  into  the  interior  of  the 
ear.  The  mirror  is  also  provided  with  a  central 
hole,  through  which  the  illuminated  tympanum 
can  be  inspected.  A  system  of  lenses  projects 
an  image  on  the  sensitive  plate,  and  the  picture 
is  made  in  the  ordinary  manner." 

Periodicity  of  Storms. — M.  Charles  Sainte 
Claire  Deville  read  not  long  since  a  memoir  be- 
fore the  Academie  des  Sciences,  quadruple  sym- 
metries and  their  application  to  the  study  of 
electric  and  atmospheric  phenomena.  He 
brought  forward  evidence  to  show  that  storms, 
auroras,  etc.,  almost  always  occur  after  periodic 
intervals  of  ninety,  thirty,  and  ten  days.  Also 
that  there  is  a  periodicity  attached  to  the  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  days  of  the 
month  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Meteoro- 
logical Office.  During  the  last  two  years,  two 
or  more  of  the  days  of  from  the  11th  to  the  15th 
of  every  month  have  been  marked  by  winds, 
rains,  squalls,  thunder  storms  and  auroras. 
Furthermore,  a  symmetry  of  phenomena  can  be 
detected  at  the  dates  4tb,  13th  and  24th  of  each 
month,  of  which  M.  Deville  cited  numerous  ex- 
amples. 

Wells  for  Irrigating. — The  farmers  of  Con- 
tra Costa  have  gone  into  the  business  of  digging 
wells  and  erecting  wind-mills  for  local  irrigating 
purposes.  The  soils  of  that  county  are  highly 
productive,  but  many  of  the  best  tracts  of  land 
are  liable  to  drouth,  excepting  in  seasons  of 
abundant  rain.  The  grand  irrigating  ditch  for 
which  they  have  been  waiting  will  probably  not 
reach  down  to  Antioch  for  several  years  to 
come.  In  the  meantime,  a  great  deal  of  irri- 
gating can  be  done  in  the  manner  above  noted. 
The  editor  of  the  Antioch  Ledger  the  other  day 
counted  twenty-five  wind-mills  between  that 
town  and  Point  Timber.  Water  in  the  wells  is 
plentiful,  and  reached  without  going  to  any 
very  great  depth. 

Noisy  Machinery  not  Necessary. — A  New 
England  mechanic  thinks  we  need  have  no 
noisy  machinery,  for  that  of  the  organ  or  piano 
is  as  complicated  as  a  cotton  mill,  and  yet  by 
careful  packing  with  leather  and  wool  of  the 
various  parts,  gives  us  nothing  but  sweet  sounds. 
Blessed  be  the  day  of  silent  inventions,  when 
rubber  tires,  musical  whistles  and  low  hum- 
ming machinery,  shall  make  life  endurable  in 
every  crowded  city.  Why  cannot  our  manu- 
facturers line  and  underlay  their  machinery 
with  rubber,  felt,  etc.,  and  deaden  the  din  of 
our  workshops,  so  that  it  shall  be  less  weary- 
some  to  the  head,  and  thus  effect  a  material 
saving  in  the  physical  strength  of  workmen? 
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Oakland   Farming,    Horticultural    and 
Industrial  Club. 

[Reported  for  the  Pacifio  Rural  Pbess.] 

The  Club  met  at  the  call  of  the  President, 
Dr.  Carr,  on  Friday  evening,  Oct.  4th.  Not 
being  a  regular  meeting  it  was  not  numerously 
attended,  but  the  essay  rendered  it  a  profitable 
one  to  the  listeners. 

Communication  was  received  from  the  Santa 
Cruz  Farmers'  Club  sending  to  the  President 
and  Secretary  complimentary  tickets  to  their 
Fair  which  takes  place  next  week,  on  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  the  10th,  11th  and  12th 
inst. 

The  State  Convention. 

Mr.  Hyatt  being  called  on  as  one  of  the  dele- 
gates, said  that  as  the  proceedings  had  been  al- 
ready published  in  the  Kubax  Pkess,  and  some 
other  journals,  there  was  now  no  occasion  to  re- 
fer to  them  at  length.  He  would,  however,  re- 
mark that  although  it  was  announced  that  a 
committee  of  those  calling  the  Convention  in 
Sacramento  would  receive  the  delegates,  the 
latter  found  not  one  waiting  to  receive  them. 
Mr.  Hyatt  also  spoke  of  other  difficulties  en- 
countered. 

Mr.  Dewey  said  there  were  present,  at  dif- 
ferent sittings,  from  30  to  50  delegates,  and 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  Conven- 
tions he  had  ever  attended.  The  members 
soon  became  acquainted  with  each  other 
and  transacted  their  business  in  good  humor. 
There  was  also  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  California  Farmers'  Union. 
They  seemed  to  be  animated  by  a  great  deal  of 
zeal  in  the  cause.  Gen.  Bidwell,  as  President, 
will,  I  think,  prove  a  very  noble  and  effective 
leader. 

Mr.  Pryal  had  attended  nine  or  ten  Conven- 
tions in  this  State,  but  never  met  with  a  more 
agreeable  or  intellectual  body  of  men.  He  be- 
lieved that  great  good  would  result  from  their 
deliberations  and  that  they  would  do  much  to- 
wards relieving  us  from  the  maneuvers  of  the 
land  sharks  and  the  grain  rings.  He  thought 
farmers  should  cooperate  in  building  ships. 

Mr.  Montandon  was  called  on  by  President 
Carr,  and  continued  his  essay  on 

The  Principles  of  Arboriculture. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen;  In  my  address  deliv- 
ered at  the  previous  meeting  of  your  club,  I 
have  explained  the  manner  of  vegetation  and 
flowering  of  trees,  and  showed  how  to  lead  the 
sap  from  one  point  to  another  so  as  to  bring  it 
to  where  it  was  most  needed — to  draw  it  away 
from  parts  that  already  had  more  than  a  suffi- 
ciency, and  lead  it  to  where  it  was  wanted. 
Science  is  always  best  understood  by  the  people 
when  it  is  rendered  agreeable  and  interesting, 
and  I  shall  do  my  best  in  the  following  obser- 
vations to  render  the  science  of  arboriculture 
as  attractive  as  possible. 

Subdivision  of  Buds. 

If  one  observes  long  and  well  the  progress  of 
tree  vegetation,  he  will  frequently  meet  with 
samples  of  perfect  bifurcation,  that  is  to  say, 
he  will  see  two  branches  starting  exactly  from 
the  same  point,  and  will  be  forced  to  recognize 
that  they  took  birth  from  the  same  bud,  acci- 
dently  divided  into  two  others.  Often  one  sees 
even  more  branches  taking  birth  from  the  same 
center,  primitively  united,  as  if  the  same  bud 
had  sub-divided  itself  into  several  others,  each 
one  having  its  separate  individuality.  The 
multiple  branches  of  which  I  speak,  differ  es- 
sentially from  opposite  branches,  and  born  each 
of  their  respective  bud,  gather  spontaneously 
and  naturally  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  stem 
of  certain  trees  or  plants,  or  are  artificially  ob- 
tained by  buds  implanted  symmetrically  by  the 
hands  of  the  arboiiculturahst.  What  especial- 
ly distinguishes  and  characterizes  the  natural 
bifurcations  or  multiplications,  of  which  nature 
otters  us  here  and  there  some  examples,  is  that 
they  are  born  from  one  and  the  same  bud. 

What  is  the  origin  of  these  rare  bifurcations 
and  multiplications?  Nobody  that  I  know  of 
ever  studied  this  question  before  Mr.  Millot 
Brule;  nobody  had  suspected  the  nature  of  the 
mysterious  causes  of  these  singular  accidents. 
Would  one  believe  it,  this  bifurcation  or  multi- 
plication of  the  bud  is  simply  the  result  of  the 
bite  of  a  caterpillar  or  any  other  destroying  in- 
sect. It  is  sufficient  that  an  insect  bites  a  bud 
at  its  point,  that  it  will  double  itself,  trebling, 
and  even  quadrupling  its  buds  into  several 
buds,  hereafter  distinct  and  separate,  each  to 
run  separated  through  all  the  phases  of  vegeta- 
tion. What  is  for  the  wood  bud  is  also  for  the 
fruit  bud ;  it  multiplies,  and  bifurcates  itself  al- 
so, under  the  process  and  very  deleterious  ac- 
tion in  appearance  of  the  mandibles  of  an 
insect.  What  has  happened  for  the  first  bud, 
may  also  happen  for  its  secondary  ones;  they 
can  be  sub-divided  and  can  multiply  thernsehe-s 
indefinitely.  Until  now,  remark  it  well,  I  have 
announced  but  a  fact;  the  fact  of  the  multipli- 
cation of  a  wood  or  fruit  bud  by  the  bite  of  an 
insect  or  other  similar  cause;  but  this  faith 
would  be  inexplicable,  or  better,  even  impossi- 
ble, if  we  do  not  admit  that  the  wood  or  fruit 
bud  is  not  a  being  simple  and  unique,  that  it  is 
to  the  contrary,  in  itself,  essentially  multiple, 
at  least  in  power,  so  that  according  to  circum- 
stances it  may  develope  in  its  normal  unity,  or 
in  its  abnormal  multiplicity.  What  is  more 
probable  and  rational  than  this  theory,  which 
is  in  fact  as  we  have  already  shown,  and  as  we 
might  prove,   by  the  necessary  expression  of 


facts.  Is  it  not  natural  to  admit  that  the 
terminal  or  lateral  bud  of  a  young  plant  con- 
tains the  germ  of  all  the  branches  and  of  all  the 
buds  which  ought  to  develope  themselves  suc- 
cessively; we  find  already  such  an  expression 
in  an  ancient  author  in  these  words  :  "  Universa 
ligiia  qude  habent  in  semetipsis,  seniementem  generis 
sui."  That  is  to  say,  that  the  first  germ  of  the 
first  tree,  contained  in  itself  the  germs  of  all  the 
trees  that  afterwards  sprung  from  it.  This  is 
somewhat  metaphysical,  we  will  come  back  on 
facts,  strong  with  the  observation  of  these  nat- 
ural bifurcations,  of  the  transformation  of  one 
bud  into  two  really  opposite  ones,  also  of  his 
own  theory.  The  first  discoverer  naturally  put 
to  himself  the  question, whetherwith  will  anam- 
telligence,  he  could  not  perform  what  the  in- 
sect without  knowing,  had  performed  instinct- 
ively. If  by  scratching  with  the  point  of  his 
pen-knife,  or  with  some  glass  paper,  the  top  or 
the  sides  of  a  bud,  he  could  not  compel  in  a 
similar  manner  this  bud  to  multiply  indefinite- 
ly. Hardly  had  he  put  himself  this  question, 
than  he  had  succeeded  beyond  expectation.  He 
began  in  1849,  and  in  1851  at  Strasbourg,  in  the 
garden  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  General  Bei- 
bel,  he  rendered  a  numerous  assemblage,  com- 
posed of  the  most  prominent  arboricultural- 
ists,  witnesses  of  the  most  extraordinary  re- 
sults. I  will  not  go  into  any  more  details,  it 
would  be  useless, as  the  principles  of  the  trade  are 
too  technical  for  the  generality  of  my  audience. 
We  arrive  at  a  perfect  and  essentially  operative 
process,  by  the  application  of  glass,  paper,  or 
any  rubbing  body,  or  the  knife.  All  buds  are 
composed  of  an  axle  placed  in  the  center  of  a 
cone,  surrounded  by  scales  spirally  superposed; 
it  is  sufficient  to  make  a  proper  incision  on  any 
of  these  scales,  to  see  the  appearance  on  the  lat- 
eral sides  of  the  scale  chosen  of  two  new  buds; 
thus  buds  can  be  sub-divided  into  two, 
four,  six,  eight,  according  to  the  strength  of 
vegetation  of  such  bud,  and  as  hereto- 
fore we  have  already  shown  the  manner 
by  which  to  obtain  the  required  strength,  it  can 
be  subdivided  indefinitely,  to  such  a  degree  as 
sometimes  to  form  quite  a  mass  of  buds.  The 
buds  obtained  by  the  gradual  rubbing  with  glass 
or  paper  are  far  more  numerous  than  those  ob- 
tained by  the  knife,  besides  the  operation  will 
also  be  more  diversified  and  thus  one  can 
without  trouble  realize  the  most  singular  ac- 
cidents of  vegetation.  Thus  we  can  obtain  on 
all  timber  the  required  curves  or  squares  which 
numberless  branches  of  industry  are  in  search 
of. 

The  Thousand   Fancies    of    Cabinet-Making    and 
Navigation. 

It  is  sufficient,  in  fact,  to  develop  one  or  more 
buds,  round,  acute  or  rectangular,  to  furnish  by 
natural  means,  what  has  previously  been  ob- 
tained, but  incompletely,  by  troublesome  artifi- 
cial ones.  I  think  this  to  be  a  sufficient  illus- 
tration to  satisfy  you  as  to  the  possibility  of 
training  a  tree  to  whatever  shape  or  form  your 
mind  may  have  a  fancy  to,  and  thus  enable  you 
not  only  to  add  beauty  to  utility ;  but  its  very 
process  gives  you  to  understand  the  importance 
of  careful  cultivation  and  its  ultimate  result. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Montandon  began  to  illus- 
trate his  address  by  experiments  in  pruning 
performed  on  some  branches  of  fruit  trees  that 
he  brought  with  him. 

It  is  often  necessary  that  we  get  good  shape 
to  the  tree  as  well  as  fruits  from  it.  By  form- 
ing a  tree  into  a  certain  shape,  it  not  only  saves 
space  in  small  gardens,  and  around  houses, 
but  more  than  that,  it  beautifies  the  place  more 
than  any  forest  tree  we  can  plant  there.  It  will 
also 

Improve  the  Mind, 
For  I  think  that  the  mind  is  rendered  beauti- 
ful and  harmonious  by  the  beautiful  and  har- 
monies in  nature.  I  want  to  explain  it,  so  that 
the  laidies  and  gentlemen  present  can  thor- 
oughly understand  me.  It  will  aid  them  to  do 
something  with  their  time,  and  thus  probably 
prevent  the  development  of  that  ennui  caused 
by  want  of  occupation  that  drives  so  many  to 
the  lunatic  asylum— some  to  San  Quentin.  It 
would  take  too  much  time  to  speak  of  any 
but 

The  General  Principles  of  Pruning. 

I  will  take  the  peach  first,  as  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  cultivate  properly.  Let  this  be  a  tree 
coming  from  the  nursery.  We  ought  to  take  a 
tree  from  the  first  graft.  I  will  then  present 
the  appearance  of  a  rude  stem.  As  soon  as  the 
branches  have  developed  themselves  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  and  in  the  proper  places  it  will 
be  necessary  to  watch  the  tree  from  every  point 
of  vegetation.  Some  of  the  branches  will  take 
up  too  much  of  the  nourishment  necessary  for 
others — necessary  to  the  production  of  fruit. 
These  ought  to  be  cut  away  to  2  or  3  leaves. 
Then  pruning  will  compel  the  fruit  buds  to 
develop  themselves  well.  The  branches  ought 
to  be  then  cutback  to  one  leaf.  As  abranch  is 
trimmed  back,  it  will  leave  a  little  useless 
wood.  Everywhere  that  a  cut  is  made  in  a 
branch  the  sap  will  be  attached  to  that  point. 
If  it  develops  a  second  time  it  ought  to  be  cut 
back  again.  By  keeping  these  branches  back 
we  invigorate  the  mother  branch,  and  there 
will  be  no  bifurcation  whatever.  The  mother 
branch  receiving  all  the  sap  will  compel  the 
terminating  buds  to  develop  themselves  and 
produce  good  fruit. 

When  the  tree  gets  older — sap  in  the  second 
or  third  year — we  must  watch  the  development 
of  the  smaller  branches,  and  compel  them  to 
bear  fruit  by  pruning  in  the  usual  way.  If  the 
smaller  branches  are  very  weak,  they  ought  to 
to  be  pruned,  and  they  will  develop  fruit  buds 
to  any  quantity.  When  the  tree  is  weakly  in 
vegetation  we  ought  to  act  so  as  to  protect  the 
leaves. 


When  the  leaf  becomes  old  it  loses  its  respira- 
tory qualities — this  is  experienced  in  vinicul- 
ture. After  we  have  cut  our  peach  tree  thus, 
[experimenting]  it  will  not  need  any  further 
cutting  of  the  new  wood.  In  pruning  we 
ought  not  to  stop  the  current  of  the  sap,  but 
should  make  it  take  a  different  direction.  The 
peach  tree  possesses  the  singular  property 
of  having  no  buds  where  it  is  pruned — 
if  it  has,  the  pruning  has  not  been 
properly  performed.  A  new  pruner  may, 
where  this  is  the  case,  prune  the  wood  buds 
without  observing,  and  the  branch  will  then 
die.  Where  there  are  more  than  one  wo  ought 
to  keep  the  lowest  bifurcaton,  thus:  [Experi- 
menting.] Let  this  [holding  up  a  branch]  be 
a  peach,  because  the  apple  and  the  pear  re- 
quire a  different  treatment. 

We  will  preserve  these  branches  [experiment- 
ing] which  are  in  the  direct  line  with  the 
mother-branch.  Every  branch  has  not  wood 
buds,  and  unless  we  preserve  the  upper  branches 
the  lower  ones  will  develope  only  wood,  and  will 
bear  no  fruit  for  the  season.  By  pruning  early 
we  preserve  all  parts  of  the  tree,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  not  a  single  part  being  bare. 
By  this  method  we  take  away  the  useless 
branches  and  save  the  useless  sap,  and  get  the 
best  fruits  that  can  be  had  by  artificial  means. 
If  we  mean  to  cut  the  lower  branches  recently 
formed,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  have  the 
lowest  branches  longer  than  the  upper,  and 
unless  we  get  as  strong  branches  as  the  lower, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  form  them,  the  tree  wili 
be  sickly,  and  we  will  not  get  the  results  that 
we  mean  to  get. 

The  apricot  and  the  cherry  can  be  treated  as 
the  peach  tiee,  and  they  have  the  property  of 
throwing  out  good  buds  wherever  they  are 
pruned.  This  somewhat  overthrows  the  sys- 
tem of 

Pruning  In  America. 

I  would  only  apply  this  system  for  table 
fruits,  not  for  market  fruits." 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Hyatt,  with 
reference  to  the  growth  of  occasional  buds, 
Mr.  Montandon  answered  that  the  gardener 
ought  to  watch  such  buds  and  prune  them  back 
before  they  can  develop  themselves  into  wood- 
buds.  If  a  tree  grows  very  strongly,  and  it  is 
cut  too  much  back,  we  will  compel  the  branches 
next  the  mother  branch  to  develop  themselves 
into  wood-badsi 

Mr.  Hyatt — "  Is  it  not  better  to  cut  them 
back  a  little  at  the  end  ?  It  stops  the  growth 
of  the  buds." 

Mr.  Montandon — "The  first  year  it  is  not; 
then  I  cut  next  the  mother  branch.  By  cutting 
thus,  only  one  or  two  buds  will  develop  into 
wood-buds.  Then,  year  after  year,  we  need 
never  cut  more  than  four  or  five  inches  be- 
yond the  mother-branch,  and  we  can  have  the 
tree  properly  adorned  to  the  end  of  its  life — 
say  for  thirty  years — otherwise  it  will  not  live 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  Bosaceous 
family  of  trees  develop  as  much  in  one  bud  as 
in  two.  If  we  allow  all  buds  to  develop,  they 
will  become  weak,  and  so  poor  and  sickly  as  to 
drop  off.  They  will  develop  too  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  others,  and  we  will  get  strong  and 
good-for-nothing  fruits. 

[The  concluding  portion  of  Mr.  M.'s  lecture 
will  be  given  in  our  next  issue.] 
New  Members. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Applegate  of  Brooklyn,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Club.  Mr.  Applegate 
is  an  owner  in  an  extensive  ranch  near  Plains- 
burg,  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  has  harvested 
over  1,000  tons  of  wheat  this  season.  In  that 
section  the  yield  was  from  5  to  7  bushels  above 
the  estimate  before  threshing. 

A  Public  Drinking  Fount. 

Mr.  Pryal  spoke  in  favor  of  erecting  a  drink- 
ing fount  in  the  most  frequented  part  of  Oak- 
land, by  subscription,  we  suppose.  The  propo- 
sition was  heartily  endorsed  by  Dr.  Carr  and 
Mr.  Dewey,  but  no  immediate  action   taken. 

Monday  Evening.  October  14!h 
Was  decided  on  for  the  next  meeting.    As  some 
members  have  suggested  that  Monday  would  be 
more  convenient  for  attendance  than  Friday, 
the  meeting  will  be  so  held  for  once  on  trial. 

Santa  Cruz  Farmers'  Club. 

Club  met  Saturday,  P.  M.,   Sept.  21st.    The 
following  communication  from  F.  A.  Hihn  was 
read  : 
To  the  Farmers'  Club  of  Santa  Cruz:  ' 

Gentlemen— The  Sentinel  of  the  14th  inet.  contain» 
the  report  of  your  Committee  on  Assessments  presented 
by  B.  Cahoon,  Chairman  of  said  Committee  and  ordered 
to  be  placed  on  file.  Said  report  contains  the  following: 
"The  Augmentation  Rancho,  owned  by  Mr.  Hihn  and 
others,  was  assessed  as  follows:  Mr.  Hihn's  portion  at 
$2.25  per  acre,  and  the  other  owners  at  from  85  to  $10 
and  upward,  and  some  of  the  ownerB  their  land  confeB- 
s.  illy  uot  as  valuable  as  that  of  Mr.  Hihu's." 

This  statement  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  facts 
of  the  case,  which  can  be  easily  proven,  even  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Mr.  CBhoon.  Feeling  assured  that  the 
Club  desires  to  know  the  truth,  I  ask  that  the  report  be 
returned  to  your  Committee  for  further  Investigation, 
and  in  case  such  action  is  bad  your  Coinmitt. ic  it-- 
respectfully  solicited  to  hear  such  evidence  as  I  may 
be  able  to  produce  in  relation  to  my  assessment. 

Respectfully  yours,  F.  A.  Hihn. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cahoon  the  request  of 
Mr.  Hihn  was  granted,  and  that  he  be  invited 
to  appear  before  the  Club  and  make  such  state- 
ments respecting  the  report  of  the  Committee 
as  he  may  deem  proper. 

The  Fair  coming  up  for  discussion,  Mr. 
Cahoon  said  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  ap- 
point a  Ladies'  Executive  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements for  the  Fair.  He  had  consulted  a 
number  of  ladies  on  the  subject,  and  they  were 
willing  to  render  such  assistance  necessary  to 
make  the  Fair  a  success. 


On  motion,  the  following  ladies  were  ap- 
pointed on  the  committee: 

Of  Santa  Cedz.— Mrs. Boston, Mrs. H.Poland, 
Mrs.  Dr  F.  E.  Bailey,  Miss  Mary  Wood,  Mrs. 
Blackburn,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Jordan,  Mrs.  West,  Mrs. 
Gilbert,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Cutler,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Hea- 
cock,  Mrs.  Fullman,  Mrs.  E.  Burnheim,  Mrs. 
D.  M.  Locke. 

Of  Soqukx.— Mrs.  B.  F.  Porter,  Mrs.  E. 
Cahoon,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hobbs,  Mrs.  Uriah  W. 
Thompson. 

Of  Watsonvixle. — Mrs.  John  Porter,  with 
power  to  appoint  four  others. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  to 
these  ladies,  and  request  their  acceptance  of 
the  same. 

Mr.  Cahoon  gave  notice  that  the  Executive 
Committee  would  meet  at  the  Skating  Bink  on 
Monday  morning,  Oct.  7th,  to  prepare  it  for  the 
reception  of  articles. 

The  Club  then  adjourned  till  Saturday,  Oct. 
5th.  R.  Conant,  Secretary. 

San  Joaquin  Farmers'  Club. 

Club  met  on  the  28th.  Dr.  E.  S.  Holden, 
President,  in  the  chair.  William  G.  Phelps 
was,  on  motion,  elected  Secretary  pro  tem. 
President  Holden,  from  the  delegation  appoint- 
ed to  attend  the  State  Farmers'  Convention  at 
Sacramento,  September  28d,  reported  that  four 
delegates  had  attended,  viz:  E.  S.  Holden,  L. 
H.  Brannock,  James  Smyth,  and  William  G. 
Phelps,  and  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
proceedings;  that  a  State  Farmers'  Club  was 
organized,  a  constitution  and  by-laws  framed, 
and  a  President,  five  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  elected. 

The  office  of  the  club  is  located  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  annual  meeting  is  to  be  held  at 
the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  State  Fair. 
It  was  at  first  proposed  to  hold  the  annual 
meeting  at  the  State  capital;  but  Mr.  Smyth 
said  it  was  not  a  sure  thing  that  the  capital 
would  always  be  at  Sacramento,  and  it  was 
moved  to  amend  by  inserting  "Sacramento" 
instead  of  "the  capital." 

Mr.  Phelps  strenuously  objected  to  any 
place  being  named  in  the  motion,  saying  that 
the  State  Club  ought  to  follow  the  State  Fair 
wherever  held;  that  the  State  Fair  was  the  only 
time  and  place  when  and  where  the  principal 
farmers  of  the  State  could  be  brought  together, 
and  the  motion  was  finally  passed  in  accord- 
ance with  Mr.  Phelps' suggestions. 
A  Farmers'  Bank. 

In  relation  to  the  organization  of  a  Farmers' 
Bank,  Mr.  Smyth  stated  to  the  club  that  he 
had  conversed  with  a  number  of  delegates  to 
the  State  Convention  from  other  district*,  and 
they  all  seemed  to  favor  the  establishment  of  a 
State  Bank,  with  branches  in  the  different  ag- 
ricultural districts  of  the   State. 

Various  subjects  were  discussed  at  the  State 
Farmers'  Convention  and  opinions  advanced 
as  to  the  best  method  of  cultivating  the  soil, 
fertilization,  and  why  it  was  that  the  farmer 
did  not  realize  more  from  his  produce?  Wm. 
Governeur  Morris  of  Suscol.  thought  one  rea- 
son was  that  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
did  not  adopt  the  National  currency. 

Wm.  G.  Phelps  of  San  Joaquin,  said  that  he 
did  not  coincide  with  Mr.  Morris,  and  stated 
that  he  thought  the  main  reason  on  account  of 
the  exorbitant  harbor  and  wharf  dues  and 
other  incidental  expenses  incurred  by  ships 
entering  the  port  of  San  Francisco. 

He  said  that  it  cost  a  ship  of  1,000  tons,  en- 
tering the  port  of  San  Francisco  for  pilotage, 
harbor  dues,  discharging  crew,  taking  in  cargo, 
shipping  crew,  and  clearing  for  sea  again,  about 
$5,000.  Not  taking  into  consideration  the  ex- 
pense coming  in  ballast,  this  is  a  heavy  tax, 
and  shipmasters  charge  accordingly.  This  all 
comes  out  of  the  farmer. 

Free  Trade. 

The  only  remedy  Mr.  Phelps  could  think  of 
was  to  abolish  all  harbor  dues  and  let  vessels 
come  in  free  from  all  charges  whatever.  Mr. 
Morris  inquired  if  Mr.  Phelps  meant  "free  of 
duty."  Mr.  PhelpB  replied,  yes;  he  was  in 
favor  of  Free  Trade— that  was  the  only  salva- 
tion of  the  farmers  on  this  coast. 

Mr.  Morris  said  he  thought  that  the  exorbi- 
tant port  charges  and  wharf  dues  ought  to  be 
abolished,  but  he  was  not  in  favor  of  free 
trade.  So  much  in  relation  to  the  action  taken 
at  Sacramento  the  early  part  of  last  week. 

The  President,  Dr.  Holden,  read  to  the  club 
a  communication  sent  him  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  accom- 
panying which  were  samples  of  winter  rye  and 
white  winter  wheat.  The  samples  were  exhib- 
ited to  the  club  and  distributed  to  the  members. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  moved  that  the  subject  for 
discussion  at  the  next  meeting  be  "What  are 
the  best  means  of  arriving  at  a  correct  estimate 
of  what  the  next  grain  crop  will  be,  so  as  to  be 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  market,  and, 
by  sending  fnformation  abroad,  induce  vessels 
to  come  in  greater  numbers  and  carry  the  grain 
to  foreign  markets  at  a  low  rate."  The  motion 
was  adopted,  and  the  club  adjourned. 

Meeting  of  October  5th. 

Meeting  of  October  5th,  President  Holden 
presiding. 

A  committee  on  financial  matters  appointed 
at  last  meeting  made  no  report;  there  were  no 
other  committees  to  report.  President  Holden 
made  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
formation  of  a  Farmers'  Bank.  He  said  that 
there  was  between  twenty  and  thirty  million 
dollars  worth  of  real  estate  in  this  valley  own- 
ed by  farmers,  and  that  by  giving  seenrity  they 
could  raise  in  Europe  all  the  money  they  re- 
quired at  a  rate  of  interest  ranging   from   three 
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to  five  per  cent,  per  annum  for  twenty  years. 

The  bank  is  an  actual  necessity  to  the  farm- 
ing community,  for  although  there  are  three 
banks  here  in  this  city,  they  are  of  no  use  or 
benefit  to  the  farmer.  San  Francisco  banks 
have  an  abundance  of  capital,  and  they  refuse 
to  loan  money  outside  of  San  Francisco. 

Farmers  are  the  main  stay  and  producers  of 
the  wealth  of  the  nation,  but  here  in  California 
farmers  are  serfs  and  slaves  to  capitalists,  pay- 
ing them  upwards  of  $6,000,000  annually  for 
interest,  sacks,  extortionate  freights,  etc., 
which  they  can  save  to  themselves  by  estab- 
lishing a  bank  with  their  own  money.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  bank  is  an  easy  task,  the 
money  can  be  procured  as  stated  and  it  would 
be  necessary  to  procure  two  banking  men,  ex- 
perts who  understand  the  theory  arid  practice 
of  banking  thoroughly  to  have  charge  of  the 
institution. 

Properly  established,  the  bank  will  render 
the  farmers  independent,  enable  them  to  char- 
ter ships,  buy  sacks  and  meet  all  other  items  of 
expense  and  have  money  to  loan. 

San  Jose  Farmers'  Club  and  Protective 
Association. 

[Reported  for  the  Pacific  Rueal  Pbess.  ] 

Club  met  Oct.  5th,  President  Casey  presiding. 
The  question  selected  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting  is:  "Kesolved  that  every  Enactment 
framed  by  the  Legislature  should  be  submitted 
to  the  people  for  ratification  before  it  becomes 
a  law." 

The  Club  next  took  up  the  regular  question 
and  discussed  it  with  considerable  energy :  "Ke- 
solved, that  the  game  and  fish  laws  are  unjust 
to  farmers  and  should  be  abolished." 

Mr.  Dubois  favored  the  law.  He  said  we 
have  different  senses  and  it  is  our  duty  as  well 
privilege  to  gratify  them.  Men  pay  their 
money  to  gratify  their  senses.  The  game  birds 
gratify  our  sense  of  sight  and  sense  of  hearing, 
as  well  as  sense  of  taste,  and  it  is  a  wise  pro- 
vision of  the  laws  to  protect  them.  The  game 
birds  were  also 

Great  Destroyers  of  Worms 
And  insects,  and  are  worth  protecting  on  that 
account  alone. 

Some  men  so  love  to  see  the  wild  game  that 
they  always  keep  on  the  frontier  of  society,  and 
many  of  them  experience  more  real  enjoyment 
than  those  of  the  brick  mansion  who  shed  tears 
of  sympathy  over  the  supposed  hardships  of 
the  backwoodsman. 

The  lack  of  a  proper  fish  law  in  Pennsylva- 
nia in  earlier  times  permitted  all  the  shad  to 
be  runout  of  the  Susquehanna  and  other  rivers, 
and  even  here  in  California  much  injury  has 
been  done  to  the  fish  in  some  of  the  streams. 

Mr.  Burgland  don't  believe  in  restricting  any 
man  in  his  right  to  take  either  fish  or  game 
to  supply  the  wants  of  himself  or  family.  He 
thinks  that  it  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature  that 
the  stronger  live  off  the  weaker.  The  strong 
become  stronger  and  the  weak  disappear;  it  al- 
ways was  and  always  will  be,  and  it  is  right. 

Mr.  Holloway  said  this  law  took  its  origin 
in  England  to  benefit  the  aristocracy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people.  Here  it  is  the  town  peo- 
ple infringing  on  the  poor  in  the  country.  The 
quail  is  not  a  destroyer  of  worms  and  insects, 
but  of  the  farmers'  crops,  and  he  is  not  allowed 
to  protect  himself.  The  dove  is  equally  as  fine 
a  bird  and  less  destructive, but  the  law  does  not 
protect  it.  Sports  from  the  towns  come  out 
and  trespass  and  shoot  them  by  the  score,  and 
that  is  all  right,  but  if  a  poor  farmer  should 
shoot  at  the  troublesome  quail  he  is  brought 
up  before  a  town  court,  has  to  fee  a  town  law- 
yer, and  a  number  of  other  officers.  Oh,  it  is  a 
shame  and  an  outrage!  Then  the  fine  is  so 
heavy  that  if  a  man  should  chance  to  kill  a  lew 
it  would  nearly  break  him  up.  There  is  still  a 
worse  feature  of  the  law;  one-half  goes  to  the 
informers,  thus  one  neighbor  is 

Bribed 
To  inform  on  another  and  persecute  him,  so  it 
stirs  up  strife  among  friends. 

Then  again  humanity  would  dictate  that 
sports  should  not  be  encouraged  in  running  a 
horse  nearly  to  death  to  get  a  shot  at  a  deer: 
it  is  cruelty  to  the  poor  horse.  Then  you  can't 
prevent  the  gay  "larks"  from  town  from  tres- 
passing on  your  farms  and  breaking  your  fences 
all  down,  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Mr.  York  wanted  to  put  in  a  plea  for  the 
birds.  They  help  to  refine  and  ennoble  our 
Higher  Nature. 
Every  soul  is  thrilled  by  the  sight  of  the  birds 
and  its  workings  are  more  in  harmony  with  our 
best  interest  by  listening  to  their  sweet  songs. 
The  deer  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of 
God's  creatures  and  we  should  preserve  them. 
They  do  no  hurt  and  we  should  protect 
them.  If  the  farmer  suffers  for  violating  the 
law  he  should  stand  from  under  the  law;  if  he 
violates  the  law,  let  him  suffer.  That  is  God's 
order;  we  suffer  whenever  we  violate  any  of 
His  laws  relating  to  us.  We  should  preserve 
the  game  and  hand  it  down  to  our  children.  It 
is  linked  with  our  early  associations  and  is 
dear  to  our  hearts  and  we  desire  our  children  to 
love  it  also. 

Mr.  Haskell  thinks  the  object  of  the  law, 
good.  It  is  not  to  prevent  the  killing  of  game, 
but  to  protect  and  preserve  game  that  it  may 
be  killed  at  the  proper  time,  as  the  herdsman 
protects  and  cares  for  his  flocks,  but  in  the  full- 


ness of  time,  turns  them  over  to  the  butcher  to 
be  slaughtered  for  human  use.  Game  is  useful; 
it  forms  a  savory,  wholesome  fool  and  should 
be  protected  at  such  times  as  it  needs  protec- 
tion. There  can  be  but  one  side  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

Protection  to  Farmers. 

Mr.  Cadwell  favors  the  game  law,  but  also 
favors  giving  the  farmers  who  raise  the  game, 
more  protection.  Sporting  men  should  not  be 
allowed,  as  soon  as  the  law  expires,  to  kill  and 
scare  away  all  the  game  that  the  small  farmers 
have  been  at  the  expense  of  raising.  The  quail 
that  a  farmer  raises  should  be  his,  the  same  as 
his  hens,  the  cost  of  raising  is  nearly  the  same. 

Mr.  Dubois  said  that  a  bountiful  Providence 
had  given  the  game  to  us  for  use  and  it  should 
be  protected  and  handed  down  to  our  children 
and  not  destroyed,  as  it  would  be  if  there  were 
no  game-law. 

Mr.  Burgland  said  that  the  quails  destroyed 
his  garden,  the  labor  of  months,  and  the  law 
prevented  him  from  killing  them  off  in  self- 
defense,  which  is  unjust  and  should  be  abol- 
ished. 

Mr.  Hobson  thought  it  a  shame  that  a  law 
should  be  so  framed  as  to  prevent  a  farmer  in 
the  hills  from  protecting  his  crop;  and  then  it 
is  an  outrage  not  to  let  a  hungry  man  catch 
a  mess  of  trout  for  his  breakfast  out  of  a 
brook  running  through  his  own  farm. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Holloway  thought  the  game  would 
be  increased  if  the  law  was  abolished,  and  then 
the  poor  man  would  be  at  liberty  to  protect 
his  garden  and  once  in  a  while  kill  a  mess  of 
quail  of  his  own  raising. 

W.  W.  Kennedy  said  that  there  would  be 
more  game  if  the  law  was  abolished;  then  sure- 
ly we  should  not  complain  that  the  law  prevented 
us  from  destroying  a  nuisance. 

Common  Property. 

But  there  is  another  idea  in  this  connection. 
"Game  is  given  to  us  by  a  bountiful  Provi- 
dence," and  therefore  the  property  of  all.  The 
lands  where  the  game  mostly  abound  are  also 
the  property  of  all,  being  unoccupied  public 
lands.  Then  surely,  in  justice  to  all,  can  the 
people  not  make  laws  to  protect  the  game,  their 
own  property  on  their  own  lands?  Under  the 
present  game  laws,  hunters  are  not  allowed  to 
trespass  on  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
post  notices. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Holloway  said  farmers  would  not 
warn  hunters  off  because  they  would  be  called 
mean  and  stingy,  if  they  did.  What  he  ob- 
jects to  is  extending  protection  to  a  class  who 
don't  deserve  protection  against  one  that  does. 
Why  protect  but  three  kinds  of  game;  the  poor 
innocent  dove  has  no  protection. 

Mr.  York  said  there  was  but  three  kinds  pro- 
tected, because  there  was  but  three  kinds  that 
needed  protection.  Men  persistently  try  to 
kill  off  but  the  three  kinds;  others  will  be  add- 
ed as  soon  as  it  becomes  apparent  that  they  are 
in  danger.  Mr.  Burgland  thinks  man  should 
be  protected  as  well  as  the  game. 

Mr.  Casey  said  the  quail  was  very  destructive 
to  small  fruits;  that  they  had  injured  him  very 
much,  and  for  several  years  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  violating  the  law  and  taking  the 
chances. 

There  are  many  birds  about  his  place  that 
feed  on  his  fruit,  but  he  likes  to  have  them  there 
— he  don't  even  shoot  the  cherry  birds.  The 
hunters  are  a  nuisance;  they  break  the  fences. 
Out  by  his  place  they  watch  the  water  and  kill 
off  the  doves.  On  the  Santa  Cruz  side  of  the 
mountains  the  hunters  break  down  so  many 
fences  that  the  farmers  are  greatly  troubled  to 
keep  stock  out  of  their  fields  and  in  their  past- 
ures. The  game  law  at  least,  should  be  greatly 
modified. 


A  Correction. 


Eds.  Press: — In  my  communication  in  your 
issue  of  Sept.  28th,  "  stick  out  "  was  intended 
for  stand  out.  In  the  thirteenth  line  "  among 
ladies  ' '  should  have  read  by  ladies,  in  order  to 
convey  my  meaning  correctly.  I  presume  the 
fault  was  in  my  copy.  The  article  was  not 
written  in  a  spirit  of  criticism,  as  the  reader 
would  naturally  infer  from  your  comments.  I 
am  not  a  professional  writer,  but  being  some- 
what in  favor  of  progression  I  occasionally  take 
up  the  pen  to  make  suggestions,  which  for  the 
want  of  suficient  time  for  consideration,  (owing 
to  a  press  of  other  business  day  and  night, )  I 
often  do  in  such  haste  that  errors  are  often  over- 
looked and,  perhaps,  ungrammatical  words  or 
sentences  made  use  of.  I  am  glad,  however, 
that  you  criticised  the  article  in  question  thus 
sharply,  for  I  shall  be  more  careful  hereafter 
to  delay  any  article  I  may  write  until  I  can  de- 
vote sufficient  time  to  perfect  it  as  far  as  lies  in 
my  power.  i.  a.  h. 

Colfax,  Cal.,  Oct. 5th,  1872. 

We  never  make  a  public  criticism  upon  the 
grammatical  construction  of  a  sentence  by  a  con- 
tributor, because  we,  like  others  are  liable  to 
err.  What  we  want  is  simply  language  that  we 
can  understand,  and  then  if  we  think  we  can 
better  its  phraseology  without  altering  the 
meaning,  we  do  it.  We  are  always  glad  to 
hear  from  I.  A.  H.  who  has  contributed  several 
sensible  and  highly  approved  articles  for  the 
Rueal. 


Cost  of  Great  Tunnels. — The  Mount  Cenis 
Tunnel  cost  $975  per  linear  yard,  the  cost  of 
the  Hoosac  tunnel  is  about  $900,  and  that  of 
the  most  expensive  in  England,  the  Saltwood, 
is  only  $590. 


California  State  Fair  Awards. 

[Continued  from  Page  221.] 

Miss  Nellie  Brooks,  Sac,  Basket  of  wax  flow- 
ers and  vases;  special  premium  recommended. 
Greek  Slave;  special  premium  recommended. 
Two  wax  crosses;  special  premium  recommend- 
ed. 

Miss  Ida  Boss,  Oakland,  Easter  cross  and 
flowers,  lyre  in  wax,  sheet  wax;  silver  medal 
recommended  for  her  three  entries. 

Mrs.  A.  O.  Cook,  S.  F.,  collection  of  wax 
and  preserved  flowers;  special  premium  recom- 
mended. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Cotter,  S.  F.,  decalcomania  on 
satin;  special  premium  recommended. 

Hair,  Shell  and  Crochet  Work,   Millinery, 
Tatting,  Etc. 

Mrs.  Springer,  Sac,  best  display  of  millin- 
ery; $20.     Silk  bonnet;  $5. 

Mrs.  H.  Kuhl,  Sac,  best  crochet  shawl;  $5. 
Largest  and  best  display  of  crochet  work;  spe- 
cial premium  recommended. 

Mrs.  John  Minford,  Sac,  best  tatting  collar; 
$3. 

Miss  Emma  Tubbs,  Sac,  for  tatting;  special 
premium  recommended. 

Miss  L.  Coons,  Elk  Grove,  best  feather 
wreath;  special  premium  recommended. 

Miss  C.  Deterding,  Brighton,  for  feather 
wreath ;  special  premium  recommended. 

Mrs.  D.  E.  Arnold,  Sac,  best  hair  work;  spe- 
cial premium  recommended. 

Miss  Emma  Winning,  Sac,  for  hair  wreath; 
special  premium  recommended. 

Mrs.  E.  Parsons,  Sac,  best  preserved  natu- 
ral flowers;  special  premium  recommended. 

Mrs.  S.  T.  Smith,  Sac,  best  paper  flowers; 
special  premium  recemmended. 

Mrs.  A.  O.  Cook,  San  Francisco,  best  phan- 
tom leaves;  special  premium  recommended. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Cotter,  S.  F.,   best   leaf  work;  $5. 

Mrs.  A.  O.  Cook,  S.  F.,best  moss  work;  $5. 

Mrs.  F.  Cox,  Sac,  for  moss  work;  special 
premium  recommended. 

Mrs.  E.  Bigley,  Sac,  for  best  shell  work 
(shell  castle);  $5. 

Mrs.  E.  Parsons,  Sac,  for  shell  temple;  spe- 
cial premium  recommended. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Bowdish,  Vallejo,  best  assort- 
ment of  leather  gloves;  $25. 

Miss  Jennie  Hill,  Sac,  best  tidies;  special 
premium  recommended. 

Mrs.  Marie  Dewey,  Michigan  Bar,  best  lace 
curtain;  special  premium  recommended. 

Madam  Brosse,  S.  F.,  for  models  for  fitting 
dresses;  silver  medal. 

Mrs.  Julia  Harvey,  for  Beaumondaire;  diplo- 
ma. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Hoover,  Elk  Grove,  for  tree  of 
Saturn;  special  premium  recommended. 

Silk,  Worsted  and  Cotton  Embroidery. 

Mrs.  N.  Hahn,  Sac,  best  silk  embroideiy; 
$5. 

Mrs.  H.  Kuhl,  Sac,  for  silk  embroidery;  spe- 
cial premium  rcommended. 

Mrs.  R.  T.  Brown,  Sac,  for  silk  embroidery; 
special  premium  recommended. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter,  for  Mrs.  S.  E.  Robinson, 
a  lady  72  years  old,  Sac,  best  embroidered 
handkerchief;  $3. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter,  for  Mrs.  S.  E.  Robinson, 
Sac,  best  cotton  embroidery;  special  premium 
recommended. 

Mrs.  L.  Bruckerman,  Howland  Flat,  for  em- 
broidered linen  handkerchief;  special  premium 
recommended. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Cross,  Woodland,  best  ottoman 
cover;  $5. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Perrin,  Grass  Valley,  best  table- 
cover,  raised  worsted-work ;  $5. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter,  for  Mrs.  S.  E.  Robinson, 
Sac,  best  embroidered  chair;  $5. 

Mrs.  Mary  Morton,  Sacramento,  for  embroid- 
ered chair;  special  premium  recommended. 

Mrs.  Mary  Morton,  Sac,  Best  embroidered 
sofa  cushion;  $5. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter,  for  Mrs.  S.  E.  Robinson, 
Sac  ,  For  embroidered  sofa  cushion;  special 
premium   recommended. 

Mrs.  M.  Hahn,  Sac,  Best  embroidered  chil- 
dren's clothes;  $5. 

Mrs.  L.  Mebius,  Sac,  Best  sofa  pillow;  $5. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter,  for  Mrs.  S.  E.  Robinson, 
Sac,  For  sofa  pillow;  special  premium  recom- 
mended. 

Mrs.  L.  Mebius,  Sac,  Best  variety  of  linen 
embroidery;  $10. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter,  for  Mrs.  S.  E.  Robinson, 
Sac,  For  embroidered  pillow-cases;  special 
premium  recommended. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter,  for  Mrs.  S.  E.  Robinson, 
Sac,  For  fire-screen ;  honorable  mention. 

Miss  L.  Myers,  Sac,  Best  tapestry-work; spe- 
cial premium  recommended. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Winn,  Sac,  For  tapestry- work ; 
special  premium  recommended. 

Needle-Work. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Drake,  Sac,  Best  machine  sewing; 
special  premium  recommended. 

Michael  Kraker,  Sac,  Best  display  of  ladies' 
and  children's  clothing,  California  make;  $25. 

Afghans. 

Michael  Kraker,  Sac,  Best  large  afghan;  spe- 
cial premium  recommended. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Gardner,  Sac,  For  large  afghan; 
special  premium  recommended. 

Mrs.  H.  Kuhl,  Sac,  Best  child's  afghan; 
$5. 

Mrs.  R.  K.  Wick,  Sac,  Best  burial  robes! 
special  premium  recommended, 


Quilts. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  King,  Sutter  Creek,  Best  white 
quilt;  $5. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Wilgus,  Buckeye,  Yolo  county, 
Best  log  cabin  quilt;  special  premium  recom- 
mended. 

Mrs.  A.  Weston,  Sac,  Best  silk  quilt;  $5. 

Mrs.  A.  Weston,  Sac,  Best  patchwork  quilt; 
$5. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  King,  Sutter  Creek,  For  patchwork 
quilt;  special  premium  recommended. 

Mrs.  M.  Carrington,  Sac,  For  two  log  cabin 
quilts;  special  premium  recommended; 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Haynie,  Sac,  Best  home-made 
quilt;  special  premium  recommended. 

Mrs.  P.  H.  Aiken,  Michigan  Bar,  For  patch- 
work quilt;  special  premium  recommended. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Hoover,  Elk  Grove,    Best  woven 
quilt;  special  premium  recommended. 
Clothing,   Hats  and  Caps. 

S.  Wilsinski,  Sac,  Best  men's  and  boy's 
clothing;  silver  medel. 

J.  C.Meussdorffer,  Sac,  Best  silk  hat;  $5. 

J.  C.  Meussdorffer,  Sac,  Best  soft  hat,  $5. 

D.  H.  Quinn,  Sac,  For  finest  display  and 
best  furs;  $25. 

J.  C.  Meussdorffer,  Sac,  Best  display  of 
men'shats  and  caps;  silver  medal. 

S.  Wilsinski,  Sac,  Best  display  of  men's 
clothing;  $10. 

S.  Wilsinski,  Sac,  Best  display  of  boys' 
clothing;  $5. 

Fourth  Department— Mechanical  Products. 

Class  I. — Worked  Metals. 

J.  Campbell,  Sac,  Display  of  wire  goods; 
honorable  mention. 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &Co.,  Sac,  Display  of 
bronze  locks  and  window  trimmings  of  the  Rus- 
sell &  Irwin  Manufacturing  Company;  diploma. 
Display  of  axes;  $5.  For  very  meritorious  and 
large  display  of  general  hardware;  diploma. 
Display  of  iron  and  steel;  $5.  Mechanics' 
tools;  $10.  Pruning  knives;  $5.  Circular 
saws;  $5.  Mill  saws;  $5.  Hand  saws;  $5. 
IXL  anti-friction  metal;  honorable  mention. 
Selby  shot;  honorable  mention. 

Locke  &  Montague,  S.  F.,  Display  of  coal 
stoves;  $5.  Tinware;  $5.  Laundry  stoves; 
$5.  Farmer's  cauldron;  $5.  For  meritorious 
display  of  ranges,  boilers  and  steam  table; 
diploma. 

A.  M.  Adams,  Sac,  Display  of  padlocks  for 
railroad  cars,  etc.,  of  California  manufacture; 
$5  and  framed  diploma. 

Dr.  Justin  Gates,  agent,  Sac,  Display  of  sil- 
ver-plated ware;  honorable  mention. 

John  J.  Cass,  Sac,  Display  of  pocket  cut- 
lery, California  manufacture;  $5.  Table  cut- 
lery; $5  and  diploma. 

F.'B.  Stevens,  Sac,  Patent  pruning  shears; 
$5. 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  agents,  Sac, 
ForDuryea  &  Co. 's  imported  angular  and  ratch- 
et drilling  machine;  diploma.  For  Weston  & 
Co.'s  rachet  drillsand  differential  pulley  blocks; 
diploma.  For  displays  of  brass  work;  $20. 
Class  II. — Castings,  Etc. 

Geo.  G.  W.  Morgan,  Sac,  Specimen  of  mar- 
bleized  stone,  manufactured  by  the  Union 
Stone  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  under  M.  Sor- 
rel's patent;  $5. 

Class    III. —  Musical    Instruments,    Cabinet 
Ware,  Etc.,  Cal.  Manufacture. 

Mark  Anthony,  San  Bruno,  for  combined 
rocking  sofa  and  bed;  special  diploma.  For 
chair  rocker  and  lounge;  special  diploma.  For 
chair  and  lounge,  (to  be  included  in  first  di- 
ploma. ) 

A.  Roman  &  Co.,  S.  F.,  Beard's  patent  fold- 
ing school  desk,  Beard's  patent  study  desk;  di- 
ploma. Double  gear  school  desk;  framed  di- 
ploma. 

R.  S.  Thompson,  Napa  City,  patent  spring 
bed  bottom;  honorable  mention. 

J.  J.  H.  Meyer,  S.  F.,  carondelet  table; 
special  premium  recommended. 

E.  Ford,  Gold  Run,  round  burr  table;  special 
premium  recommended. 

John  Breuner,  Sac,  California  laurel  and 
walnut-trimmed  bedstead,  bureau  and  wash- 
stand;  $10  and  framed  diploma.  Best  display 
of  furniture  (rosewood  sofa,  easy  chair  and 
parlor  chairs);  $20.  Walnut  desk;  $5.  Wal- 
nut desk  with  glass  door;  $10.  Walnut  cylin- 
dar  book  case;  $5.  Lounge;  $5.  Walnut  cen- 
ter table;  $5.  Leather  office  chair;  $5.  Wal- 
nut extension  table;  $5.  Two  guilt  embroider- 
ed chairs,  Turkish  chair,  set  in  green,  set  in 
blue  stripe,  guilt  and  marble  top  table,  chess 
table,  ladies'  steamer  chair,  invalid  lounge  and 
mattress  pillow  lounge;  honorable  mention. 

W.  G.  Badger,  S.  F.,  best  square  grand 
piano;  $80. 

John  F.  Cooper,  Sac,  best  parlorpiano;  $10. 
Colibri  piano;  special  premium  recommended. 
Portable  pipe  organ;  special  premium  recom- 
mended. 

G.  W.  Badger.  S.  F.,  cabinet  reed  organ; 
special  premium  recommended. 

R.  C.  Marsh,  Sac,  guitar,  California  manu- 
facture; special  premium  recommended. 

A.  A.  Rosenburg,  S.  F.,  original  composition 
and  Cal.  publications,  sheet  music;  special  pre- 
mium recommended. 

S.  Look,  S.  F.,  display  of  spring  beds;  hon- 
orable mention. 

Cooley  &  Green,  Sac,  two  Crandall  spring 
beds;  honorable  mention. 

A.  T.  Sherwood,  Sac,  four  spring  beds;  $5. 

E.  Soule,  San  Quentin,  Medallion  carved  pic- 
ture frame,  square  picture  frame  and  inlaid 
California  wood  toilet  cases ;  diploma. 
Cla&s  IV. — Woodenware,  Cal.  Manufacture. 

Nichols,  Falvey  &   Co.,  Sac,  best  display  of 
ceda*    Ware,   $5;    oaken  ware,   $5;    pine,  $5; 
(Continued  on  page  236.] 
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Wool  Growing  a  Success. 

We   are  asked  why  wool-growers  do  not  fail 
as    other   business  men   sometimes  do.     We 
answer,  simply  because  the  growth  of  the  wool 
and  the  increase  is  as  perpetual  as 
the  time  in  which   they   live.     It 

matters  not  how  dark  the  night  is,    

the  wool  continues  to  grow,  and 
it  matters  not  how  the  wind  blows 
or  how  it  may  storm — gestation  is 
never  longer  than  150  days. 

The  lambs  will  average  one-half 
females,  and  often  twins,  and 
they  breed  the  next  year,  mak- 
ing a  double  compound — a  per- 
petual growth  and  no  loss.  Every- 
thing that  does  not  go  into  market 
goes  back  to  enrich  the  pasture; 
and  though  the  landlord  may  be 
very  sick,  it  does  not  stop  the 
growth  of  the  lambs.  Not  so  with 
other  business. 

The  mechanic  or  the  man  who 
works  for  salary  has  nothing  to 
grow  while  he  sleeps  ;  when  his 
labor  ceases,  his  income  stops, 
and  his  expenses  are  perpetual. 
Hence  he  is  growing  poorer  more 
than  one-half  the  time;  if  he  puts 
in  312  days'  labor  in  a  year,  and 
taking  his  lost  time  in  changing 
business,  sickness,  holidays  and 
hours  of  recreation,  he  is  lucky 
if  he  squares  his  bills  and  has  a 
few  dollars  to  pay  the  undertaker 
on  the  last  round. 

It  is  true  there  are  perpetual 
expenses  attending  the  sheep  or 
goat  business;  but  under  the  most 
unfavorable  circumstances,  where 
they  can  live  on  the  commons 
without  feeding,  the  meat  of  the 
wethers  will  pay  all  expenses  with- 
out drawing  on  the  wool  or  increase 
of  the  ewes.  Hence  it  is  like  a 
perpetual  stream  flowing  into  a 
basin  ;  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  about  filling  it  to  overflow- 
ing. 

The  drawback  seems  to  be  that 
men  do  not  relish  living  away 
from  thickly-populated  settle- 
ments and  towns,  depriving  them- 
selves of  society  for  the  sake  of 
money.  This  objection  can  be 
obviated.  In  all  new  countries 
there  are  villages  constantly 
springing  up,  near  which  good 
sheep-range  can  be  had,  where  the 
owner  can  visit  his  flocks  daily, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  his 
family  the  benefit  of  schools  and 
society. — Facts  and  Figures. 


Showing  a  gain  of  18%  lbs.  in  favor  of  the 
deep  cans.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  the 
month,  both  lots  of  cream  were  churned,  that 
from  the  deep  cans  giving  14  ozs.  more  butter 
than  the  other.  I  have  but  one  way  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 


this  still  further,  I  shall  try  the  experiment  again 
when  we  get  established  in  our  winter  quarters. 
During  the  experiment,  we  noticed  the  fol- 
lowing peculiarities  :  1.  The  cream  from  the 
cans  was  not  so  solid  and  tenacious  as  that 
from  the  shallow  pans,  and  was  much  more 
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or  Number  found  in  the  Mouth 
at   each    Age. 
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Temporary  molars  —3,  temporary  central  incisors 


porary  lateral  incisors  ~ 
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Temporary  molars  3^,  temporary  central  incisors  \^,  tem- 
porary lateral  incisors  ^—,  corner  milk  teeth  —\  =  24. 


occupied  about  the  same  bulk  during  the  whole 
operation  of  churning,  while  that  from  the  pans 
increased  in  bulk  when  the  churning  was  about 
half   done  :  this  may  have  been  due  to  the  in- 
increased  temperature  of  the  first  lot  churned. 
Although  not  yet  satisfied  as  to  the  difference 
in  the  amount  of  butter  produced 
by   the   two   systems,   yet    I   am 
satisfied  that  the   deep  cans  are 

best,  and  except  for  experiment 

shall  use  no  other,  as  soon  as  I 
can  get  a  supply.  Even  if  they 
yield  no  more  butter,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  they  will  save 
much  work,  room  and  fuel  during 
the  winter,  and  other  advantages 
during  the  summer. 

We  are  still  using  both  the  cans 
and  common  pans,  and  always  find 
the  proportion  of  cream  to  be 
eight  of  the  former  to  from  five 
to  six  of  the  latter  by  weight 

Dentition  Chart. 

We  are  indebted  to  A.  Wright, 
veterinary  surgeon  of  San   Fran- 
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Deep  or  Shallow  Skimming. 

There  is  a  subject  which  is  agi- 
tating the  dairy  world  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  and,  as  usual,  "doc- 
tors disagree."  Such  of  our  read- 
ers as  have  not  tested  the  matter 
for  themselves,  may  be  interested 
in  a  perusal  of  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
Thos  J.  Edge,  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 
to  the  editors  of  the  Practical 
Farmer: 

In  order  to  avoid  the  expensive 
outfit  of  new  cans,  we  made  use 
of  our  cream-cans — twenty  inches 
deep  and  one  foot  in  diameter. 
One  of  these  large  cans  would 
furnish  enough  milk  for  six  pans 
filled  to  the  usual  depth.  After 
a  thorough  mixture  of  the  milk, 
two  equal  amounts  we  remeas- 
ured  off;  one  of  these  was  placed 
in  one  or  two  of  the  deep  cans, 
and  the  other  in  six  or  twelve 
shallow  milk  pans,  and  a  half-pint 
of  cold  water  added  to  each  pan, 
and  three  pints  to  each  deep 
can.  In  each  case  care  was  taken 
to  put  the  different  vessels  in 
cold  spring  water  up  to  the  surface 
of  the  milk. 

For  the  experiment  we  com- 
menced skimming  10th  mo.  2Gth, 
and  finished  11  mo.  1st,  resulting 
as  follows  : 

10  mo.  26  skim'd.  2  cream  cans  gave. 

"  "  12  pans  " 

"27  "  1  cream-can  *' 

"  "  6  pans  " 

"     28  "  1  cream-can  '* 

"  "  6  pans  " 

"29  "  2  cream-cans  ■« 

"  "  12  pans  •* 

"    30  "  1  cream-can  " 

"  "  6  pans  •' 

11  "      1  "  2  cream-cans  " 
"  "  12  pans  " 
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chart  of  facts  connected  with  and 
showing  the  progress  of  dentition 
in  the  horse,  from  birth  to  eight 
years  old,  which  to  many  will  be 
valuable  for  reference  as  deter- 
mining the  age  of  the  animal  by 
simple  inspection  of  the  teeth. 
In  this  of  course  there  is  nothing 
new,  it  is  only  that  "doctors  disa- 
gree" in  minor  points,  and  all  have 
to  be  once  taught  whatever  they 
do  know.  This  chart  is  believed 
-£—  to  be  strictly  reliable,  and  there- 

'-g,  jierinanent  molars,  4th,  t~,  pernia-    fore  useful  to  new  beginners  in 
1  11  the  science  of  ageing  horses. 

-^j,  central  permanent  incisors  pj,  lat- 

.     ,  .  ".  1..1  Market   Prospects    Abroad. — 

eral   temporary   incisors  j-j,  corner  temporary   incisors    Advices  from  Ireland  are  to  the 
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Incisors  show  considerable  wear. 


Temporary  molars  r 
nent  molars,  5th, 


effect  that  the  potato  disease  is 
almost  universal  in  that  country. 
We  can  easily  appreciate  the  na- 
ture of  this  calamity  when  we 
understand  that  the  potato  is  the 
permanent  molars,  4th,  j— ,  permanent  molars,  5th,    principal  food  of  a  great  majority 

of  the  people  in  Ireland.  The  En- 
glish agricultural  papers  state 
that  the  same  plight  has  effected 
1,620,000  acres  of  potatoes  in  Eng- 

land,  and  that  the  disease  has  also 

central    extended   to  ;Scotland.     Potatoes 
that  are  apparently   sonnd   when 
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they  soon  decay  when  stored  for 
use.  The  falling  off  of  an  escu- 
lent so  largely  used  in  Great  Brit- 
ain cannot  but  increase  the  de- 
mand for  breadstufls  from  the 
United  States ;  and  there  is  a 
reasonable  probability  that  good 
prices  will  be  maintainedfor  wheat 
and  other  grains  throughout  the 
season.  It  will  be  remembered 
that,  owning  to  the  extensive  rav- 
ages of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
among  the  sheep  in  various  por- 
tions of  England,  the  price  of  meat 
has  advanced  largely,  which  will 
still  further  tend  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  stiff  market  for  bread- 
stuffs  and  cured  meats  from  Amer- 
ica.— Call. 


5. — *•*■  Central  incisors  mark  more  or  less  lost.  2-2-  Lateral  incisors  on  a  level  with  the 
central,  and  its  inner  on  a  level  with  its  outer  edge.  3-3-  Corner  incisors  lower  than 
the  lateral,  nick  in  the  inner  edge,  which  is  not  on  a  level  with  the  outer.  (All  tho 
teeth  present  quite  a  fresh  appearance,  the  area  of  the  dental  region  forming  a 
regular  semi-circle.) 


Public  schools  in  Japan    are 
fairly     inaugurated.      The    first 
school  catalogue  has  been  pub- 
lished.     It    dates     May,    1872. 
There   are   in   the   Yeddo  school, 
432  students;  of  these  221   study 
"    English,  112  French  and  95  Ger- 
6. — X1- Central  incisors  mark  lost,  slightly  concave  in  the  middle.     2-2- Lateral  incisors   man.    There  is  a  demand  forca- 
mark  more  or  less  lost.     3-3-  Corner  incisors  on  a  level  with  the  lateral,  outer  edge  a  little    pable  instructors;  and  also  for  tal- 
worn.     (In  the  centre  of  the  teeth  you  can  notice  a  slight  yellowish  tinge  of  color.)         tem  °f  written  language"  that  will 
approximate  to  our  mode  of  let- 
ters, instead  of  complex  characters 
which  represent  whole  words.  Ev- 
idently Japan  is  determined  to  be 
Americanized  in  education  and  in 
the   mechanic  arts;  and   this  im- 
plies future  commerce.     Already 
they  are  inquiring  into  the  cost  of 
a    brewery,   of  beet  sugaries,  of 
blanket  machinery,  etc.   They  are 
acquiring  a  taste  for  our  flour,  our 
wines  and  confectionery;  and  they 
show  kindly  appreciation  of  our 
clothing. 


7. — 11-  Central  incisors  approaching  a  triangular  form.  2r  Lateral  incisors  mark  lost, 
centre  of  enamel  slightly  concave.  3-3-  Corner  incisors  inner  edge  on  a  level  with  the 
outer,  beginning  to  lose  the  mark. 


8. — 11-  Central  incisors  rounded,  central  enamel  approaching  the  inner  edge.  2-2-  Lateral 
incisors  the  central  enamel  more  triangular.  3S-  Corner  incisors  mark  lost,  central 
enamel  concave  in  the  middle  (between  the  inner  cavity  and  tho  inner  edge  of  the  in- 
cisor teeth  there  is  a  yellowish  or  greyish  tinge  of  color. ) 


•Represents  the  number  of  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  jaw  from  the  centre  above  and  below. 
The  Tusks  usually  make  their  appearance  from  the  third  to  the  toth  year. 

Little  nodes  of  tooth-like  substances,  having  minute  fangs,  and  inserted  immediately  anterior  to  the  first  molars  of 
the  upper,  rarely  of  the  lower  jaw,  are  called  Wolf's  Teeth. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1872,  by  Alfred  Wright. 
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butter  was  so  much  out  of  proportion  to  the  in- 
creased weight  of  cream.  I  have  usually  found 
that  four  and  one-half  pounds  of  cream  will  yield 
one  pound  of  butter;  and  I  can  only  account 
for  the  discrepancy  from  the  fact  "that  the 
cream  from  the  deep  cans  was  put  into  the 
churn  just  after  it  had  been  scalded,  and  the 
butter  came  in  twenty  minutes, while  the  other, 
put  in  soon  after,  required  nearly  an  hour's 
churning  to  produce  butter.    In  order  to  test 


easily  strained, — and  after  it  was  strained,  did 
not  get  so  thick  before  it  was  churned.  2.  That 
if  both  lots  were  kept  undisturbed  until  that 
in  the  pans  was  ready  to  skim,  the  milk  in  the 
cans  was  always  sour  and  sometimes  thick,  and 
if  set  away  after  skimming  would  raise  no  more 
cream;  while  if  the  pans  were  skimmed  when 
the  cans  were  ready,  they  would  afterward  rise 
a  small  amount  of  cream.  This  I  cannot  ac- 
count for.    3.  That  the  cream  from  the  cans 


A  Remarkable  Vine. — The  Sut- 
ter Banner  gives  a  description  of 
a  citron  or  pie-melon  vine  to  be 
found  in  that  vicinity,  which 
illustrates  the  astonishing  produc- 

tiveness   of    the   California    soils 

when  properly  cultivated.  It  was  planted 
by  Mr.  Onstott  in  a  piece  of  open  ground,  and 
has  now  sixteen  branches,  an  average  one  of 
which  measures  378  feet,  the  sixteen  together 
measuring  6,048  feet,  or  a  little  over  a  mile  and 
one-eighth,  and  covering  closely  an  area  of  784 
square  feet.  On  this  vine  are  thirty-one 
melons. 


October  12,  1872.] 
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Japanese  Fireworks. 

The  Japanese  have  fireworks  made  expressly 
to  be  let  off  by  daylight.  A  recent  festival  in 
Japan,  at  which  a  display  of  these  ingenious 
toys  were  exhibited,  is  thus  described  in  the 
Yokahama  Herald:  "The  second  day  was  oc- 
cupied with  exhibitions  of  the  ingenious  day- 
light fireworks,  of  the  manufacture  of  which 
the  Japanese  appear  to  be  sole  masters.  As 
usual,  these  consisted  mostly  of  bombs,  which, 
exploding  high  in  the  air,  discharged  sometimes 
various  colored  jets  of  smoke,  and  sometimes 
closely  folded  packages  of  wire  and  paper, 
which  unfold  themselves  into  parachutes  of 
great  bulk  and  symmetrical  design.  They 
were  sometimes  fish,  which  swam  leisurely 
through  the  atmosphere  to  the  ground;  or 
snakes,  which  writhed  themselves  away  over 
the  tree  tops;  or  great  birds,  that  hovered  kite- 
like and  motionless  for  an  incredibly  longtime. 
Occasionally  they  took  the  shape  of  cottages, 
temples,  human  beings,  magnified  crests  of 
daimios,  trees  and  flowers — almost  anything 
that  a  lively  imagination  could  suggest.  The 
smoke  figures,  however,  were  the  most  amus- 
ing. One  of  the  most  frequently  attempted 
was  a  cuttle-fish,  with  a  body  of  thick,  fuligi- 
nous black,  and  arms  of  lighter  hues.  Of 
course,  the  illusion  was  very  brief,  the  wind 
not  allowing  the  smoke  to  remain  undisturbed 
for  more  than  a  few  seconds;  but  while  it  last- 
ed it  was  perfect." 

How  to  Unite  the  Ends  of  Lead  Pipe. — It 
sometimes  happens  that  there  is  a  necessity  for 
uniting  the  ends  of  lead  pipe  when  no  plumb- 
er is  at  hand.  The  thing  may  readily  be 
done  as  follows  by  almost  any  person  in  posses- 
sion of  a  bit  or  auger  of  the  requisite  size : 
Whatever  the  size  of  the  pipe  may  be,  procure 
a  block  of  hard  wood,  say  four  or  five  inches 
long,  and  four  inches  in  diameter;  bore  a  hole 
straight  through  the  center,  so  nearly  the  size 
of  the  pipe  that  the  block  can  be  driven  on  the 
end  of  the  pipe  with  a  light  hammer.  If  one 
has  a  set  of  auger-bits,  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  select  a  bit  of  the  proper  size  to  make  a 
water-tight  fit.  Let  the  block  be  driven  clear 
on  the  pipe,  so  that  the  end  of  the  pipe  will  be 
flush  or  even  with  the  end  of  the  block.  Now 
place  the  two  ends  of  the  pipe  together,  and 
drive  the  block  off  one  pipe  on  the  other,  until 
the  joint  will  be  at  the  middle  of  the  block.  If 
the  hole  in  the  block  is  made  of  the  proper 
size,  the  block  will  fit  so  closely  that  the  joint 
will  be  water-tight;  and,  if  the  ends  of  the  pipe 
are  dressed  of  true  and  square,  the  joint  will 
be  so  strong  that  it  will  sustain  the  pressure  of 
a  head  or  column  of  water  one  hundred  feet 
high.  Iron  pipe  may  be  united  in  the  same 
manner.  Should  the  joint  leak  a  trifle,  let 
shingle  nails  be  driven  into  the  wood  around 
around  the  pipe  so  as  to  press  the  timber  firm- 
ly all  around  the  pipe.  This  mode  of  joining 
pipe  will  be  found  very  convenient. 

Borate  op  Manganese. — The  New  York  Oil 
and  Paint  Reporter  says  this  new  dryer  ' '  is  at- 
tracting considerable  attention  among  the 
makers  of  varnish.  We  are  informed  by  one 
of  the  largest  dealers  in  this  article,  that  the 
proper  method  of  using  it  is  to  moisten  it  well 
with  part  of  the  oil  before  putting  it  in  the  ket- 
tle, and  boil  as  usual,  stirring  well,  which  will 
produce  a  superior  light  colored  oil,  having  be- 
sides the  advantage  of  leaving  no  sediment, 
which  leaves  it  less  expensive  than  the  use  of 
litharge,  red  lead,  or  the  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese. The  stock  of  borate  of  manganese  in 
New  York  is  small,  and  what  little  there  is  on 
the  market  is  procured  from  the  best  labora- 
tory in  Germany.  We  are  informed  that  3% 
of  a  pound  of  borate  of  manganese  is  calculated 
to  100  gallons  of  linseed  oil.  The  agents  for 
this  article  guarantee  it  to  be  chemically  pure, 
while  the  commercial  borate  of  manganese  has 
been  found  by  analysis  to  be  largely  adulterat- 
ed, even  to  the  extent  of  14  parts  of  borate  of 
manganese  to  86  parts  of  oxide  of  zinc. 

A  New  Art. — What  may  truly  be  called  a 
useful  art  —  as  well  as  one  of  positive  commer- 
cial value — is  a  process  discovered  by  a  French 
chemist  of  permanently  staining  wood.  It  con- 
sists simply  in  plunging  the  material  into  two 
baths,  the  first  consisting  of  iodate  of  potas- 
sium, and  the  second  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 
The  wood  is  left  in  the  first  bath  for  several 
hours,  and  then  placed  in  the  second,  where  it 
receives  a  beautiful  rose  color.  When  dried  in 
the  air  the  substance  is  varnished.  The  baths 
may  be  used  a  great  number  of  times  without 
renewal,  thus  rendering  the  process  one  of  pe- 
culiar economy.  Another  advantage  character- 
izing this  process  is  the  important  one  that,  by 
it  the  wood  thus  treated  becomes  colored  almost 
immediately. ■ 

Proper  Mode  op  Extinguishing  Kerosene 
Lamps.— Explosions  of  kerosene  lamps  are  fre- 
quently produced  in  the  attempt  to  extinguish 
them  by  blowing  down  the  chimney.  This  is 
a  very  dangerous  practice,  and  should  always 
be  avoided.  The  desired  result  will  be  accom- 
plished much  more  certainly  and  safely  by  giv- 
ing a  sharp  and  rather  prolonged  puff  exactly 
at  right  angles  to  the  top  of  the  chimney. 
The  draft  thus  created  draws  the  flame  away 
from  the  wick,  when  the  carbonic  acid  imme- 
diately below  the  departing  flame  also  extin- 
guishes the  red-hot  charred  end  of  the  wick. 


About  Lightning  Rods. 

A  discharge  of  lightning  has  a  fixed  destina- 
tion; it  occurs  because  of  the  neighboring  posi- 
tion of  two  bodies  which  are  oppositely  electri- 
fied, and  its  course  lies  between  them.  It  in- 
variably selects  the  shortest  attainable  path  up- 
on the  best  conducting  matter  present.  It  is, 
perhaps,  made  up  of  the  electricity  of 

A  Cloud  Thousands  of  Acres  in  Extent. 

The  entire  contents  of  a  building  constitute 
but  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  mass  of  mat- 
ter affected  by  the  electrical  disturbance  and 
contributing  to  the  discharge.  So  far,  there- 
fore, as  regards  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
discharge,  the  building  is  merely  an  incident 
in  its  path,  and  the  function  of  the  lightning- 
rod  is  simply  to  present  a  superior  line  of  con- 
ducting matter  in  all  directions. 

The  Ground  Connection 
Of  the  rod  must  be  with  the  best  conducting 
material  which  may  be  present.  If  it  is  a  gas 
or  water  main,  with  that;  if  a  stream  of  water, 
with  that;  if  merely  moist  earth,  then  with  that. 
The  terminations  of  the  rod  must  penetrate  the 
earth  below  the  building,  just  as  they  must 
project  above  the  building,  so  that  the  rod  may 
be  ready  to  receive  the  lightning  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  come,  and  to  carry  it  off  to  what- 
ever direction  it  may  tend. 

A  portion  of  the  discharge  is  required  "to  re- 
store the  equilibrium  of  the  building  itself, 
which,  in  common  with  all  other  matter  in  the 
vicinity,  is  in  a  state  of  electrical  excitement 
induced  by  the  proximate  thunder-cloud.  It 
is  therefore  essential  that  the  lightning-rod 
should  be  most  intimately 

Connected  With  all  Parts  of  the  Building, 
And  especially  with  considerable  masses  or  lines 
of  metal  (such  as  line  shafting  in  mills,  or  gas, 
water  or  steam  pipes)  about  the  building,  so 
that  the  electricity  required  to  restore  its  equi- 
librium may  be  taken  from  or  communicated  to 
it  in  so  many  different  places  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  be  nowhere 
sufficient  to  produce  any  mechanical  disruptive 
effects. 

The  Conducting  Capacity  of  a  Rod 
Depends  upon  the  extent  of  its  solid  cross-sec- 
tion. Increasing  its  surface  by  flattening  it 
out  increases,  if  anything,  the  resistance  which 
it  opposes  to  electricity  in  motion.  Bods  made 
of  twisted,  corrugated  or  tubular  sheet  metal 
are  also  inferior  to  a  solid  bar,  because  they  are 
less  substantial  and  less  capable  of  durable  ap- 
plication.—  Van  Nostrand. 
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How  it  Feels  to  be  Blown  Up. — A  survivor 
of  the  recent  disaster  to  the  tug-boat  McDonald, 
on  the  Mississippi,  thus  tells  the  story  of  his 
experience  :  I  was  awakened  from  sleep  by  a 
heavy  concussion,  followed  immediately  after- 
ward by  a  second  and  heavier  one.  Everything 
seemed  to  give  away.  There  was  a  rush  of  hot 
air,  and  I  found  myself  going  through  the  air. 
Something  struck  me  in  the  side  and  broke  my 
ribs.  I  knew  in  a  minute  what  was  the  matter, 
and  I  had  all  my  senses  about  me.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  I  went  up  a  frightful  distance.  How 
far,  of  course,  I  cannot  tell.  I  left  the  hot  air 
that  started  with  me,  and  struck  a  cooler  cur- 
rent. I  went  up  head  first,  and,  as  I  stopped, 
turned  over  and  came  down  head  first.  The 
thought  passed  through  my  mind  that  this  was 
unfortunate,  for  I  might  strike  a  piece  of  the 
wreck  and  injure  myself.  Just  then  a  stick 
struck  me  and  whirled  me  over  so  that  I  struck 
the  water  feet  first.  The  blow  left  a  mark  on 
my  right  leg  about  eight  inches  long,  and  crip- 
pled it  so  that  I  could  not  use  it.  I  took  in  a 
full  breath  of  air  as  I  touched  the  water,  and 
soon  began  to  rise.  The  thought  struck  me; 
what  if  I  came  down  just  in  time  to  be  hit  by 
a  falling  timber  ?  As  I  came  up  I  thrust  up 
my  head  to  protect  it,  and  caught  it  on  a  piece 
of  the  roof,  cutting  it  somewhat.  My  theory 
is  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  roof  over  me.  I  had 
followed  it  up  and  beat  it  coming  up.  I  looked 
round  and  saw  the  wreck  had  already  sunk. 
The  deck  seemed  to  be  attached  in  some  way  to 
the  wreck,  for  I  floated  away  from  it,  and  be- 
gan to  look  around  for  something  to  cling  to. 
I  found  a  mass  of  timber,  and  was  soon  after 
picked  up  by  some  men  in  a  skiff. 

To  Bleach  Linseed  Oil. — Put  in  a  glass  jar 
some  bona  fide  new  linseed  oil  (from  the  oil 
pressing  works — not  the  shops) — pressed  from 
fine  Eastern  seed,  in  the  sunlight  or  on  the  top 
of  the  house — with  a  piece  of  sheet  lead 
(scraped  bright)  inserted  part  in  the  oil  and 
part  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  jar.  Cover  over 
with  glass  the  mouth,  so  as  to  admit  air  and 
light  freely  to  circulate,  but  not  the  rain  to  en- 
ter. In  a  few  weeks  the  oil  bleaches,  and  to  the 
lead  between  wind  and  water  a  mass  of  mucous 
attaches  itself,  which  is  withdrawn  by  gently 
taking  out  the  lead,  re-scraping,  and  again  in- 
serting until  the  oil  becomes  of  the  lightest  tint. 

Glazing  for  Frescoes  or  Casks.  —  Mixed 
with  Benzole  or  Canada  balsam,  parafine  is 
said  to  be  superior  to  soluble  glass  for  glazing 
over  frescoes.  By  covering  the  interior  of  wine 
casks  with  a  thin  film  of  pure  white  parafine 
when  in  a  melted  state,  the  wine  is  prevented 
from  spoiling  or  evaporating,  as  it  will  other- 
wise do  through  the  wood. 

Vermillion  Paint. — The  tendency  of  paint 
made  from  vermillion  (cinnabar  or  sulphide  of 
mercury,)  when  mixed  with  white  lead,  to  turn 
black  or  brown  in  a  short  time  may  be  obviated 
by  mixing  with  the  dry  paint,  before  adding 
the  oil,  one  eighth  of  its  weight  of  flour  of 
sulphur, 


Great  Eaters. 

Great  eaters  never  live  long.  A  voracious 
appetite,  so  far  from  being  a  sign  of  health,  is 
a  certain  indication  of  disease.  Some  dyspep- 
tics are  always  hungry;  feel  best  when  they  are 
eating,  but  as  soon  as  they  have  eaten  they  en- 
dure torments,  so  distressing  in  their  nature  as 
to  make  the  unhappy  victim  wish  for  death. 
The  appetite  of  health  is  that  which  inclines  to 
eat  moderately,  when  eating  time  comes,  and 
which,  when  satisfied,  leaves  no  unpleasant  re- 
minders. Multitudes  measure  their  health  by 
the  amount  they  can  eat;  and  of  any  ten  persons, 
nine  are  gratified  at  an  increase  of  weight,  as  if 
mere  bulk  were  an  index  of  proportion,  decisive 
proof  of  existing  disease;  showing  that  the  ab- 
sorbents of  the  system  are  too  weak  to  discharge 
their  duty;  and  the  tendency  to  fatness,  to 
obesity,  increases,  until  existence  is  a  burden, 
and  sudden  death  closes  the  history.  Particu- 
lar inquiry  will  almost  unvaryingly  elicit  the 
fact,  that  a  fat  person,  however  rubicund  and 
jolly,  is  never  well;  and  yet  they  are  envied. 

While  great  eaters  never  live  to  an  old  age, 
and  are  never,  for  a  single  day,  without  some 
"symptoms,"  some  feeling  sufficiently  disa- 
greeable to  attract  the  mind's  attention  unpleas- 
antly, small  eaters— those  who  eat  regularly  of 
plain  food — usually  have  no  "spare  flesh,"  are 
wiry  and  enduring,  and  live  to  an  active  old  age. 
Remarkable  exemplifications  of  these  statements 
are  found  in  the  lives  of  centenarians  of  a  past 
age.  Galen,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicians  among  the  ancients,  lived  very 
sparingly  after  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  and  died 
in  his  hundredth  and  fortieth  year.  Kentiger, 
who  never  tasted  spirits  or  wine,  and  worked 
hard  all  his  life,  reached  a  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  years.  Jenkins,  a  poor  Yorkshire  fisher- 
man, who  lived  on  the  coarsest  diet,  was  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  old  when  he  died. 
Old  Parr  lived  to  a  hundred  and  fifty-three;  his 
diet  being  milk,  cheese,  whey,  small  beer,  and 
coarse  bread.  The  favorite  diet  of  Henry  Fran- 
cisco, who  lived  to  one  hundred  and  forty,  was 
tea,  bread  and  butter,  and  baked  apples. 
Ephraim  Pratt,  of  Shutsbury,  Mass.,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  lived 
chiefly  on  milk,  and  even  that  in  small  quanti- 
ty; his  son  Michael,  by  similar  means,  lived  to 
be  one  hundred  and  three  years  old.  Father 
Cull,  a  Methodist  clergyman,  died  last  year  at 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  five,  the  main  diet 
of  his  life  having  been  salted  swine's  flesh  (ba- 
con) and  bread  made  of  Indian  meal. 

From  these  statements,  nine  general  readers 
out  of  ten  will  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  milk 
is  "healthy,"  as  are  baked  apples  and  bacon. 
These  conclusions  do  not  legitimately  follow. 
The  only  inference  that  can  be  safely  drawn,  is 
from  the  only  fact  running  through  all  these 
cases,  that  plain  food  and  a  life  of  steady  labor 
tend  to  a  great  age.  As  to  the  healthfulness 
and  life-protecting  qualities  of  any  article  of 
diet  named,  nothing  can  be  inferred,  for  no  two 
of  the  men  lived  on  the  same  kind  of  food;  all 
that  can  be  rationally  and  safely  said  is,  either 
that  they  lived  so  long  in  spite  of  the  quality  of 
the  food  they  ate,  or  that  their  instinct  called 
for  a  particular  kind  of  food ;  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  that  instinct,  instead  of  its  perversion, 
with  a  life  of  steady  labor,  directly  caused 
healthfulness  and  great  length  of  days.  We 
must  not  expect  to  live  long  by  doing  any  one 
thing  which  an  old  man  did,  and  omit  all  others, 
but  by  doing  all  he  did,  that  is,  work  steadily, 
as  well  as  eat  mainly  a  particular  dish. 

Care  of  Infants. 

One-third  of  all  the  children  born  die  before 
they  are  two  years  old,  and  three-fourths  of 
these  perish  unnecessarily — perish  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  neglect  or  ignorance  of  mothers. 
Most  infants  are  physiced  and  fed  to  death. 
No  medicine  whatever,  not  the  modest  "  catnip 
tea,"  should  be  given  to  an  infant  without  the 
direction  of  the  family  physician. 

As  to  food,  the  practice  is,  the  moment  an 
infant  is  noticed  to  cry,  it  is  fed;  the  result  is 
that  in  less  than  a  week  the  little  thing  cries  of- 
tener  from  colic  than  from  hunger,  which  may 
often  be  known  by  its  vomiting  soon  after  it  is 
fed,  or  by  its  refusing  to  take  food;  the  great, 
the  essential  point,  is  to  feed  all  children  at 
regular  intervals;  from  the  neglect  of  this,  in- 
fants are  made  dyspeptic  before  they  are  a 
month  old,  and  between  alternate  feodiug  and 
physicing,  they  go  off  in  convulsions,  water  on 
the  brain,  or  diarrhooa.  Notice  at  what  inter- 
vals food  is  necessary,  and  feed  only  at  such 
times,  these  being  greater  as  the  child  gets 
older;  next,  keep  the  child  abundantly  warm ; 
keep  it  constantly  clean;  let  it  be  in  the  open 
air  every  day,  and  never  allow  it  to  be  showered 
or  bathed  in  cold  water. 


Pine-Trees  as  Medical  Agents. 

Although  some  forests  are  regarded  as  sources 
of  malaria,  and  oak-trees  and  hazel-bushes  have 
been  counted  insalubrious  in  Europe,  like  the 
tamarind  in  the  East,  yet  the  air  of  the  pine 
forest  appears  always  grateful  to  the  lungs,  and 
has  been  considered  wholesome,  although  of  its 
absolute  curative  influence  there  is  little  evi- 
dence; and  indeed  it  must  be  difficult  to  procure 
such. 

The  idea  of  pine-trees  exercising  a  balmy  in- 
fluence is  a  very  ancient  one.  Pliny  considered 
that  the  air  of  pine  forests  was  more  useful  in 
asthmatic  difficulties  than  the  voyage  to  Egypt 
recommended  in  such  cases  in  those  days. 

But  besides  merely  inhaling  the  air  of  pine 
forests,  people  have  made  much  use  of  the  pine 
in  baths — vapor  baths  and  inhalations.  Even 
this  is  not  entirely  modern;  for  the  ancients  re- 
commended the  internal  use  of  decoctions  of 
strobili  and  of  pine-tops,  and  thought  pine-nuts 
very  useful  in  diseases  of  the  chest;  and  at  a 
modern  time,  besides  the  use  of  internal  drinks 
made  from  the  spruce  and  the  tar-water  so  long 
in  vogue,  we  had  inhalations  of  tar  and  of  vari- 
ous resins.  The  ancients  recommended  in  gout 
baths  of  water  in  which  cedar  wood  had  been 
boiled ;  but  the  use  of  the  pine  extract  bath  is 
quite  modern.  It  has  spread  rapidly,  and  is  in 
use  at  Gleisweiler,  Eisnach,  Kehburg,  and  Lie- 
benstein,  in  Germany.  These  aromatic  extracts 
are  procured  from  various  pines,  as  from  Nor- 
way spruce,  Scotch  fir,  Sliver  fir,  Bordeaux  pine, 
the  Weymouth  pine,  also  from  the  common 
larch,  and,  most  fragrant  of  all,  the  mountain 
pine.  The  commonest  way  of  making  the  bath 
is  by  adding  to  common  water  a  certain  quanti- 
ty of  the  decoction  got  by  passing  steam  through 
the  young  pine  knots. 

Influence  of  Rheumatism  on  Character. 

In  a  translation  of  Dr.  Faure's  article  on  this 
subject  (Archives  Generates,  Sept.  14,  1871),  by 
Dr.  S.  G.  Webber,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  the 
Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine,  it  is  shown 
that  rheumatism  is  manifested  under  such  vari- 
able forms  that  one  may  inquire,  on  meeting 
anything  unusual  in  a  patient  subject  to  its  at- 
tacks, whether  rheumatism  may  not  be  con- 
cerned therein.  Why  may  it  not  attack  the 
organs  of  the  cerebral  functions  on  which  char- 
acter depends,  as  well  as  the  heart,  etc.  ? 

A  man  who  is  subject  to  rheumatism  will 
very  often  state  that  he  has  moments  of  de- 
spondency without  cause,  of  inquietude,  of  for- 
lornness,  inexplicable  to  himself.  Then  he  is 
discouraged  without  cause,  and  sees  everything 
in  the  shade;  that  which  ought  scarcely  to  be 
the  object  of  slight  care  becomes  the  cause  of  a 
cruel  torment;  he  is  without  force,  his  thoughts 
can  be  fixed  on  nothing,  all  intellectual  work 
is  impossible;  if  he  wishes  to  solve  a  problem, 
he  soon  experiences  fatigue  and  heaviness  of 
his  head,  which  often  turns  into  a  violent  head- 
ache; then  his  sensations  are  altered,  his  affec- 
tions cease,  he  is  indifferent  to  everything; 
that  which  has  the  most  right  or  power  over 
his  mind,  remembrances  which  are  most  dear 
or  most  painful,  have  no  interest  for  him.  His 
character  has  changed.  He  is  conscious  of  his 
condition,  and  can  for  a  few  minutes  rouse 
himself  out  of  it.  A  crisis  may  follow,  his  head 
is  congested,  he  feels  quite  giddy.  Finally,  all 
these  symptoms  disappear,  and  his  mind  re- 
covers its  tone  and  clearness.  The  attacks  vary 
much  with  individual  disposition. 


Zinc  Fumes  on  Health. — The  action  of  zinc 
fumes  upon  the  bones  of  the  human  system  ap- 
pears to  be  analagous  to  that  of  phosphorus. 
Dr.  Robertson,  in  Dental  Cosmos,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  destruction  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  jaw  bone  of  a  patient  who  had  been 
poisoned  by  the  fumes  of  zinc.  The  man  was 
a  brass  founder,  and  in  pouring  the  alloy  of 
oopper  and  zinc,  the  fumes  of  the  latter  were 
abundantly  thrown  off. 


Muscular  Expression. 

In  an  admirable  chapter  on  the  relations  of 
the  mind  to_  the  body,  Professor  Maudsley 
says:  Those  who  would  degrade  the  body  in 
order,  as  they  imagine,  to  exalt  the  mind, 
should  consider  more  deeply  than  they  do  the 
importance  of  our  muscular  expression  of  feel- 
ing. The  manifold  shades  and  kinds  of  ex- 
pression which  the  lips  present,  their  gibes, 
gambols,  and  flashes  of  merriment;  the  quick 
language  of  a  quivering  nostril;  the  varied 
waves  and  ripples  of  emotion  which  play  on 
the  human  countenance,  with  the  spasms  of  pas- 
sion that  disfigure  it — all  which  we  take  such 
pains  to  embody  in  art,  are  simply  effects  of 
muscular  action.  When  the  eye  is  turned  up- 
ward in  rapt  devotion,  in  the  ecstacy  of  suppli- 
cation, it  is  for  the  same  reason  as  it  is  rolled 
upward  iu  fainting,  in  sleep,  in  the  agony  of 
death ;  it  is  an  involuntary  act  of  the  oblique 
muscles  when  the  straight  muscles  cease  to  act 
on  the  eyeball.  We  perceive,  then,  in  the 
study  of  muscular  action,  the  reason  why  man 
looks  up  to  heaven  in  prayer,  and  why  he  has 
placed  there  the  power  "whence  cometh  his 
help."  A  simple  property  of  the  body,  as  Sir 
Charles  Bell  observes — the  fast  that  the  eye 
in  supplication  takes  what  is  its  natural  posi- 
tion when  not  acted  on  by  the  will — has  in- 
fluenced our  conceptions  of  heaven,  our  relig- 
ious observances,  and  the  habitual  expression 
of  our  highest  feelings. — Scribner. 

Cure  for  a  Cold. — A  method  for  curring 
coryza  (cold  in  the  head)  with  rapidity,  con- 
sists in  inhaling  the  tincture  of  iodine,  a  phial 
of  which  is  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  plaoed 
under  the  nose.  The  warmth  of  the  hand  causes 
the  vaporization  of  the  tincture.  The  inhala- 
tions are  to  be  made  every  three  minutes,  and 
soon  all  symptoms  of  the  malady  will  disap-' 
peat! 
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Orchards  in  the  Interior. 

The  great  interior,  meaning  by  this  the  great 
world  lying  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  though  with  an  elevation  of 
five  thousand  feet  and  upwards  above  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley,  and  dependent  upon  California 
for  nearly  all  the  finer  fruits,  will  nevertheless 
be  found  productive  of  many  good  varieties  of 
the  more  hardy  and  early  kinds. 

Indeed,  we  are  informed  there  are  several 
small  orchards  already  producing  fruit;  trees 
but  three  years  from  the  nursery  and  but  two 
years  when  transplanted,  that  will  this  year 
produce  each  a  few  pounds  of  apples  well 
matured.  There  will  be  an  increasing  demand 
for  apple,  pear,  and  cherry  trees,  as  year  by 
year  the  fact  of  their  thriving  and  fruiting  in 
the  interior  valleys  is  developed. 

Although  California  could,  with  a  system  of 
low  freights  upon  the  railroads,  supply  a  large 
share  of  the  needed  fruits,  yet  as  homes  are 
made  and  more  of  a  permanent  population 
growsup  with  every  succeeding  year.these  must 
and  will  to  some  extent  make  their  homes  at- 
tractive by  planting  trees,  and  as  beauty,  orna- 
ment and  utility  can  be  combined  in  many 
varieties  of  fruit  trees,  there  will  be  an  annual- 
ly increasing  demand  for  the  more  hardy  and 
northern  varieties  of  the  ever  popular  fruits, 
apples  and  pears. 

Tree  growers  should  bear  this  in  mind,  and 
keep  their  nursery  stock  in  this  line  replenish- 
ished  yearly  with  growing  trees  of  valuable 
varieties,  suited  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
altitude  and  climate  of  the  interior  valleys. 


telegraphic  quotations  as  California  and  Chile 
wheat  leads  the  market.and  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  wheat  sold  in  Liverpool  never  aver- 
ages more  than  lis  or  $2.61  per  cental.  In  fact 
it  is  seldom  that  it  reaches  that  figure.  The 
"Bulletin"  has  also  stated  that  the  prices  tele- 
graphed here,  are  those  telegraphed  to  all  the 
great  cities  of  the  Union.  Now,  here  it  has 
made  a  mistake.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the 
principal  papers  in  the  most  of  the  cities  men- 
tioned, publish  Liverpool  wheat  quotations, 
and  when  they  do,  they  do  not  give  those  tele- 
graphed to  this  city.  The  Chicago  papers  do 
publish  the  same  rates,  but  they  publish  them 


Santa  Cruz  Cattle  Disease. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  February  last 
an  interesting  discussion  was  had  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  Farmers'  Club,  in  relation  to  a  dis- 
ease among  the  cattle  of  that  county,  and  which 
seemed  to  result  in  the  very  general  belief  that 
the  disease  was  caused  by  the  animals  being 
allowed  to  graze  in  the  same  pasture  with  hogs. 

So  general  was  this  belief— that  the  cause  of 
the  disease  was  in  some  way  connected  with 
hogs— it  became  to  be  known  as  the  hog  poison; 
and  when  speaking  of  the  nature  of  the  poison, 
it  was  conceived  to  be  in   6ome  respects  like 


as   those  of  white  wheat,    of  which  the  only  ]  hydrophobia,  arising   in  this  case  as  was  sup 


Liverpool 


Wheat   Market 
Again. 


Quotations 


"Scattering  Seeds!" 

We  herewith  offer,  till  further  notice,  to  send  the 
Pacifio  Rubal  Press  fbee  for  the  term  of  theee 
months  (12  Nos.)  to  any  one  address  which  any  new 
yearly  subscriber  may  designate.  Evjry  old  subscriber, 
upon  renewing  his  subscriptions  may  send  us  the  name 
of  any  neighbor  or  friend  in  any  part  of  the  U.  8. — 
who  does  not  already  receive  the  Pbess— and  a  copy 
of  the  paper  shall  bo  sent  for  one  month  free.  Making 
the  paper,  in  this  manner,  known  to  those  likely  to  sub- 
scribe, we  believe  will  more  rapidly  extend  our  li6t. 
We  know  there  ar*  thousands  who  would  subscribe  at 
once  if  fully  acquainted  with  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  our  columns. 


Santa  Cruz  Agricultural  Fair. — The  Far- 
mer's Club  of  Santa  Cruz,  hold  their  first  fair, 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  of  this  week. 
We  predict  its  management  will  be  new  and 
commenduble  in  some  of  its  features.  Dr.  E. 
S.  Carr,  Professor  of  Agriculture  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  University,  will  deliver  an  able,  prac- 
tical and  pleasing  address  we  are  quite  sure. 
W.  B.  Ewer,  A.  81.,  from  this  office,  will  be 
present  during  the  exhibition. 

We  would  direct  the  attention  of  California 
grain-growers  to  our  letter  from  Piano,  Tulare 
on  the  subjects  of  harvesting  wheat,  rotation  of 
crops,  etc.  The  proposition  of  cutting  a  crop 
of  hay  grown  from  wheat,  barley  or  oats  and 
feeding  the  same  without  gathering,  would  be 
looked  upon  in  the  Atlantic  States  as  a  novel 
feature  of  farming;  and  yet  under  our  pecu- 
liarities of  climate  it  may  be  found  just  the 
thing  for  us  in  many  localities. 

Complimentary. — Wo  have  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  West  Tennessee  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Association,  a  complimentary 
ticket  to  the  Secoud  Annual  Fair  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, to  be  held  at  Jackson,  Tennessee,  com- 
mencing October  22d,  1872,  to  continue  five 
days.    Also  premium  list,  etc.    Thanks. 


As  much  interest  in  the  matter  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  telegraphic  quotations  of  California 
wheat  in  the  Liverpool  market  has  been  excit- 
ed since  the  publication  of    our    article    last 
week,  we  now  enter  into  further  details,   which 
show  conclusively  how  the  farmers  of  our  State 
have  hitherto  suffered  from  this  system  of  false 
reports.     The  table  that  we  herewith  lay  before 
our  readers  shows  the  real  prices  of  California 
wheat  in  Liverpool  as  opposed  to  telegraphic 
quotations  for  14  months,  from  July  4th,  1871, 
to  August  30th,    1872;    with   the   exception   of 
January,  1872,  December,  1871,  and  a  few  other 
weeks  for  which  we  could  not  get   files   of   the 
English  papers.     As  the   newspapers   and   the 
public  both  were  equally  unprepared  for   our 
expose1,  which  showed   such   an  immense   dis- 
crepancy on  the  part  of  the   telegraph,    we   do 
not  wonder  that  the  "Evening  Bulletin"  should 
assert  that  there  must  be  a  mistake  somewhere. 
There  is,  however,  no  mistake,  as  the  table  we 
publish  conclusively  proves.     No  valid  attempt 
has  been  made   to   disprove  it.      If  possible, 
there  would  not  be  any  slowness  in  the  effort  to  do 
so.     It  has  been  said  that  the  telegraphic  quota- 
tions represented  probably  the   average  prices 
of  good  wheat    in  Liverpool.     We  anticipated 
this  assertion.    But  the  remarkable 
Correspondence  of    Prices 
Between  telegraphic  quotations,   and  the  re- 
ports of  the  semi-weekly   markets   taken  from 
the  Mark  Lane  Express,  conclusively   disprove 
this.    From   July  4th   to  July  18th,  1871,  the 
quotations  given   by   the   Mark  Lane  Express 
show   a  continual   rise,  so   do   those  given  by 
telegraph.     On   the   21st  of    July   the  former 
fell,  so   do   those   given  by   telegraph;  on  the 
21st  they  rise  again,  those  given  by   telegraph 
rise  also.    The  former  continue  to  rise  steadily 
from  July  25th  to  Sept.  29th,  so  do   the  latter. 
From  the  29th  of  September  to  the  31st  of 
Ootober  the  Liverpool  market,  on   the  authori- 
ty of  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  remained  station- 
ary; the  telegraph  represents  it  almost  as   sta- 
tionary also,  save  a  rise  of  2d.  or  four  cents  on 
one  occasion.     On   the   former   authority  the 
market  falls  to  the  10th  of  November;  so  states 
the   telegraph   also.      Then   according  to    the 
former  it  rises  to  the  24th  of  November,  so  also 
it  does   according  to   telegraph.     By   looking 
through  the  table  our  readers  can  see  the  same 
correspondence   throughout   the   whole    table, 
save  in  one   or  two   instances.     Now  if  it  was 
the  average  price  of  wheat  generally  in  Liver- 
pool this  correspondence  would  not   be  fourd, 
as  by  looking   through  the  files  of  the   Mark 
Lane  Express,  it  can  be  seen  that  other  wheats 
do  not  rise  and  fall  in  the  Liverpool  market  as 
does  California,  but  very  frequently   quite  the 
contrary.    Again,  the 

Average  Priees  of  Wheat  in  Liverpool 
Would  be  far  below  even  those  contained  in  the 


brands  in  the  Liverpool  market  that  at  all  come 
near  the  telegraphic  prices,  are  those  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Chile,  which  are  practically  the 
same.      But  the 

"Bulletin"  Itself  Confirms  Us 
In  this  matter.  On  turning  to  its  files  of  July 
11th,  1871,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  states  posi- 
tively that  the  quotations  per  telegram  are  those 
of  California  wheat  in  Liverpool.  At  any  rate 
they  are  meant  to  be  taken  by  the  public  as  such, 
so  that  were  the  Bulletin  even  right,  the  result 
would  be  the  same,  and  the  wrong  done  the 
same.  What  we  want  the  dailies  to  tell  us  is, 
the  price  of  California  wheat  in  Liverpool — 
none  other  is  of  any  use  to  us.  The  following 
table  shows  the  extent  of  the  falsifications. 
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Nov.  1 
Nov.  7 
Nov.10 

Nov.  14 
Nov.17 
Nov.21 

Nov.'-' I 
Nov.il 

Dee. 

1872, 
F»h.  6 
Fi  h.  9 

Pieb.1 

Feli.lfi 
F.  1,  20 
Feb.2 
F.I,  tl 
Mar.  1 
Mar.  5 
Mi 

Marl 

Mar  15. 

M  ir  19 
Mar» 
Msr 
Miri'i 
Apl. 
Apl. 
Apl. 
Apl.  12 
Apl  •.>:; 
Apl.    f 
Apl.  30 
Mav   3 
Miv  7 
Mavio 
May  14 
Mav  17 
Jun  IS 
Jim  21 
•'"n.2S 

Jil'l  28 


-IN     STEKLING , 


Pbices  as 
qpotfd  by 
Make  Lane 

EXPREMS 


Ils9dtol280d 

11-111-  12     Irl 

ilsM-lraM 

Ils9d--I2  Od 
1  laH.l — 12  Od 
lls«d»llalld 
Is9d-I2s0i1 
llslOd— I'isOd 
>ls7d-l2s  d 
Ila7d— 12a0  I 
Ils7d-12s0d 
lls7d—  I'isOd 
lls9d--]2-2d 
12s3d— 12s9d 
12s.1d--l  <»0d 

12  M— lSefld 

lis'd  -I3s5d 
I2<l0d— UsBd 
tasO.i — msiod 

1  BJd-13-ilOd 
19  .ill-  IMAd 
13s3d— 13sl0d 
13s*d-1.1s'0d 

3sd-13slnd 
I3sid— ltalOri 
l's3d 

l3ald-13aM 
I8a0d— UaM 

2-ld— I3s8d 
I3s0,1— l.1»9d 
13s0d— 13  lOd 
13sfld— 14-0d 
1  'sOd— I4sCM 
12s  KM— 13s0d 
12s9d—  13-Od 


Pbices 
quoted    B1 
Telegram. 


llsSd 
llssd 
llsSd— lls9d 

II    N.l-lls'lli 

lis  d 

lisid 
llsSd 
llsSd 

11  slid 

iisad 

lls7d 

Us8d 
llslld 
I2s2d 

1 2  slid 
I2s8d 
I2s7d 
I2s9d 

lis)  Id 
I3s0d 
13sod 
U  2d 
I3s2d 
I  Said 
13s  2d 
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Pbices  as 
quoted  by 
Mark  Lane 

Lxii.i  -,-,. 


13al  Jd  '3t.2d 

12-lld 
llslOd 
IgaOd 
ISeOd 

13s0d 

UaOd 

I'islld 

12s9d 


•  In 
Jul 
Jul 
Jul.  12 
Jul    1 
Jul     I 
Jul   ' 
.1'  1.26 
Jul.  30 
Aug.  2 
Ann.  6 
Auk.  9 


'2»8d-13s0d 
12s8d— 13s0d 
I2s8d— UsOd 
I2s8d-  ISsOd 
12aSd— 13s0d 
12s8rt-13s0d 
12sS.l— 13s0d 
12sSd— I3s0d 
r.'s3d— llaftd 
I2s3d— 11  Bd 
128—  I2s8d 
UslOd— 1  'slid 
llslOd— 12s6d 
12s— 12«8d 
lis— lis88 
12»-I2s8d 
i  Is— I2s8d 
I2«— I2a8d 
I2s— I2s8d 
lis— I28sd 
lis—  1 3s 
lis— 12s 
12»2d-13-0'l 
12s3d— 13sld 
1's'd— Paid 

12s9d— 13s8d 
I2s7d— 13s6d 
Ws-13s6d 
12*lld— I3s5d 
I3»— ISsRd 
ISt— 13«6d 
12-fil-Hsld 
12sld— 13s 
I2s4rt— 13s 
1   s>d— I3i 
12ild— 13s 
I2i2d-l's4d 


12-4'-12s9d 
12-4d-I  s9d 
l2»-l?B6d 
UsUd— 12a3d 

llslOd- 12s0d 
1  sM-l"s9d 
An,  13  I2a4d—  1  »3d 
Au.  Ifi.l2s3d— I3«"d 
An.  20J12s2d— I3s0d 
An  23  12«2d— 13s0d 
Au.  27  12s2d-I.WId 
Au.  311  I'.'sSd— U-3d 


I2s4d 

12-Sd 

lisSd 

UaM 

lisbd 

I286d 

12-Nd 

12s3d 

lisid 

llsHd-128 

l)B9d— lis 

llaiid — 123 

1 1  slid 

ll-lud— 12b 

Ils9d-llslld 

llsHd — llslld 

lls-d— llilod 

11»M  — llblod 

llsSd— llslud 
1 1  sid-  n  slid 
llslOd— 12s3d 
12s—  1234d 
I  ild-12»4d 
lisid  — 12a  Id 
lisid— 12-ld 
lialkl— 13s 
Ii-I0,l-13< 
12-8d— lislOd 
lis  d— 12s9d 
li-4d— lisfid 
lisid— lisSd 

1 2s  Id 
I.*s3d— 12s4d 

1 2s  Id 

-.-lil 

lisid— 12s6d 
lisid-lis-.d 
llslOd— lis 
ll-9d-12» 
lli9d— llslld 
lis  lOd 
Is8d 

Us  1,1 

12-  li  I 

lis  ill 
lis  3d 
Hb  'Li 
lla  lOd 
lis  lOd 
lis  1.1 


$2.82  to  $2.8 
2.84—2.90 

2.82—288 
2.82-2.18 
2.80—2.86 
2.82—2.89 

2.78—2.88 
2.7K— 2.18 
2.78—2.88 
2.78—2.88 
2.82— 2.9 ! 
2.91-3.06 
2.98-3  12 
3.06-3.21 
3.01—3.22 
3.08—3.28 
8.12—3.32 
J.18—  .32 
3.18— 3.32 
3.18—3.32 
3  18—3.32 
3.18—8  32 
3.18—3.12 
3.  IS— 3.32 
3.14-3.0 
3.12-3.30 
3.111-3.28 
3.12—3  30 
3.12-3.32 
3.12— 3.  H 
3.12—3.38 
3  08— 3.12 
3.06—3.12 

3.01-3.12 
3.04—3.12 
3.04—3.12 
3.(11-3.12 
3.04—3.12 
3  04—3.12 
3.04—3.12 
3.04—3  12 
2.91-3.01 
2.94-2,111 
2.88—3.04 
2.84-3  00 
2.84— 3.IM) 
2.88-3.01 
2.8M— 3  04 
i.  18—  3.04 
2.88-3.04 

2  88— '.04 
2.88-3  04 
2.88  -3  04 
2.88-3.12 
2.8S— 3.12 
2.92—3.12 
2.94—  3.U 
3.00—3.20 
3.16—3.26 

3  16-3.28 
3.02—3.24 
3,12-3  24 
S.lil-.H.ii 
3.12-324 
3.12-3.24 
3  00-3.20 
2.-'6-3  12 
2.96-3.12 
2.96-3.12 
2.96-3.12 
2.92-3  20 
2.96-3.06 
2  96-3.06 
288-3.00 
2.86-291 
2.84—3  00 
2.90-3.01 
2  98-3.18 
2.94-3.16 
2.92-3.12 
2.92-3.12 
2.92— 3.12 
2.98-3.18 


Pbices 

QUOTBD 

BY 

Tele- 
gram. 

»2.60 

2  80 

2  90-2.82 

a  80—2.82 

2.76 

2.72 

2.74 

2  74 

2.78 

2.76 

t.n 


2  80 
2.86 

-'  .92 
■J  00 
3.04 
J  112 
3.06 

3  10 
3  12 
3.12 

3.16 
3  16 
3.16 
3.16 
3.16 
3.12 
3.10 
3  08 
1.11 
1.11 
3.12 
1.11 
3.10 
3.06 


2.96 

2     1 

2  98 
2.98 

3  00 

8  00 

2.96 

2.94 

2.92 

2  i.'-2 

1.82—1.88 

2.8i-2.S8 

2. 

2. 84-2. 88 

2  82-2  Sli 
2.8c 

2.80-2  84 
2.84 
2.80-2.84 
i.  80-2. 82 
2.84—2.94 

2.90— 2.%  ilc 
2.92-3  04|12c- 

3  00-3.I2I1&O 

3.08—3  Is  12e 
3  04-3  08    7c 

2.96-3.00JI6C 
2  96-3. 0020c 
2.96  |i.o 

2.94—2  96,15c 
2.9«  So 

2.96  80 

2. 92-?. 00    Sc 
2  92-3. 00'  8c 
84—2.88  200 


2.82— 2.8s 

h 

2.82— 2.8U 

17<: 

2.B4 

III,- 

-'.SO 

Ill, 

2. SO 

I2«i 

1    18 

in,- 

2.96 

Ilc 

2.94 

lid 

2.84 

18c 

2.84 

180 

2  14 

Hi- 

2.96 

120 

Misquotations 
Are  continued  right  through  the  fourteen 
months,  with  one  single  exception.  On  the 
28th  of  November,  1871,  the  true  average  price 
of  California  wheat  in  Liverpool  was  tele- 
graphed to  this  city.  For  the  rest,  the  tele- 
graph quotations  are  from  lc.  to  22c.  lower 
than  the  real  ones.  The  average  of  all  is  10^ 
cents. 

The  Farmers  Might  Protect  Themselves 
By  the  establishment  of  a  Wheat  Bureau  in 
Liverpool,  which  shall  be  established;  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  our  agriculturists  and  mer- 
chants, through  the  telegraph,  to  our  State 
Uuion.the  true  quotations  in  that  market, of  find- 
ing out  the  wants  of  the  Liverpool  and  other  En- 
glish and  European  markets,  of  tabulating  the 
imports,  exports,  crop  returns,  prices  obtained 
for  all  grades  of  wheat,  quantities  sold,  and  of 
finding  out  and  publishing  facts  of  interest  as 
to  shipment,  tonnage,  etc.,  etc.  The  cost  of 
such  a  branch  would  be  a  mere  bagatelle;  its 
benefits  would  be  incalculable. 


posed  from  the  saliva  of  the  hog  being  distrib- 
uted upon  the  plant  food  of  which  the  cattle 
afterwards  partook. 

Corroborative  Testimony. 

In  the  Rukal  of  the  9th  of  March,  D.  C,  of 
Watsonville  said,  in  regard  to  the  cattle  disease 
at  Santa  Cruz  being  attributed  to  feeding  among 
hogs,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  believe  they  have 
hit  the  case  just  right,  for  I  am  positive  in  re- 
gard to  another  kind  of  stock  feeding  with  hogs, 
which  is  this:  In  nearly  every  case  where  I 
have  seen  young  colts  kept  in  a  barn-yard  with 
hogs,  many  of  the  colts  have  died. 

Now  there  seems  to  be  but  one  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  this  disease;  which  is  that  its  origin  is 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  feeding  of  cat- 
tle and  colts  in  the  same  field  or  barn-yard 
with  hogs;  but  how  or  why  it  is,  is  not  so  clear. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  a  celebrated  vet- 
erinary surgeon  of  Philadelphia  has  solved  the 
mystery  as  follows: 

Trichinae  Spiralis  Killing  Cattle. 

In  Santa  Cruz,  California  a  cattle  disease  has 
broken  out  with  the  following  symptoms: 

"A  strong  disposition  to  rub  some  part,  as 
the  nose,  ear,  jaw,  leg  or  side,  is  first  observed. 
The  itching  appears  to  be  allayed  for  a  time, 
but  soon  returns  with  increased  violence,  until 
the  hair  and  skin  are  quite  rubbed  off.  The 
parts  swell  and  fill  with  serous  fluid  as  the  dis- 
ease advances.  The  animal  becomes  frantic, 
and  dies  in  from  8  to  24  hours  after  the  first 
symptoms  show  themselves.  There  is  no 
fever." 

The  facts  being  submited  to  R.  McClure, 
Veterinary  Surgeon,  of  Philadelphia,  he  says 
the  malada  is  parasitic  (entozua)  in  its  charac- 
ter. The  excrements  of  hogs  scatter  the  ova 
or  eggs  of  the  Trichinae  Spiralis  over  grass 
where  cattle  graze;  and  with  their  food  these 
pests  find  their  way  into  their  stomachs. — Dr. 
D.  Lee,  in  Rural  Carolinian. 

From  this  it  would  appear,  not  only  that  our 
hogs  have  the  genuine  Trichinae  Spiralis,  alike 
with  the  hogs  of  other  countries,  but  that  they 
can  be  communicated  to  other  animals  feeding 
upon  the  same  pastures  with  them.  The  im- 
portance then  of  keeping  the  Mosaical  "unclean 
animal"  apart  from  neat  cattle  and  horses  is 
clearly  apparent. 

Farmers  should  look  to  this  and  so  manage 
as  to  devote  certain  grounds  to  hog  ranges,  on 
which  other  stock  should  never  be  permitted  to 
feed,  so  that  whatever  there  be  of  Trichinae  in 
our  hogs,  let  us  confine  it  entirely  to  them, 
where  it  seems  naturally  to  belong. 

Steam  Plowing. 

We  have  received  the  pamphlet  of  John  Fow- 
ler &  Co.,  of  the  steam  plow  works  of  Leeds, 
England.  It  contains  abundant  evidence  of 
the  complete  success  of  steam  plowing  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  other  places  where  it  has  been  in- 
troduced. That  land  can  be  plowed  by  steam 
to  a  depth  that  would  be  quite  impracticable 
with  animal  power  and  the  common  plow,  ad- 
mits of  no  dispute. 

We  have  also  in  hand  a  letter  from  Mr.  Law- 
rence, of  Magnolia  Plantation,  Louisiana,  who 
relates  his  success  with  Fowler's  steam  plow 
in  that  State,  in  the  culture  of  sugar  cane. 
Also  a  letter  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  of  July  3d, 
1872,  on  the  same  subject  and  from  the  same 
source. 

All  these  go  to  prove  that  plowing  by  steam 
is  practiced  in  Europe  and  in  Louisiana,  and 
there  ought  to  be  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be 
as  successfully  introduced  in  California.  We 
learn  that  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Washington,  Yolo 
county,  has  made  a  new  improvement  in 
the  mechanism  and  working  of  the  Fowler 
plow,  by  which  its  efficiency  is  claimed  to  be 
increased.  Mr.  Gwinn  has  promised  to  have  a 
small  set  of  this  plowing  apparatus,  with  steel 
boiler,  etc.,  made  in  England  especially  for  this 
country. 

We  certainly  hope  that  complete  success 
may  attend  the  improvement,  and  that  Mr. 
Campbell  may  realize  to  the  fullest  extent  his 
anticipations;  for  a  wider  field  or  a  more  desi- 
rable one  could  hardly  anywhere  be  presented 
than  in  the  reclaimed,  but  soft  tule  lands  of 
the  delta  islands  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  Eivers. 
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The  California  State  Fair. 

Hold   at  Sacramento,  Sept.  19  to  28,   1872. 
Exhibition  of  Manufactures,  Inventions,  Etc. 

Subsoil  Gang-Plow. — Myers  &  Gummow,  of 
Marysville,  exhibited  their  excellent  subsoil 
gang-plow;  a  peculiar  feature  of  .which  is,  that 
it  can  be  used  either  as  a  single  plow  and  a 
subsoiler,  or  as  a  two-gang  plow.  It  does 
splendid  work,  and  is  highly  spoken  of  by 
every  one  who  has  put  them  to  a  trial. 

Side- hill  Plow. — This  very  meritorious  in- 
vention, Scoville's  Climax  Side-hill  Plow,  ex- 
hibited by  Treadwell  &  Co.,  San  Francisco — 
who  are  the  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast — 
seems  of  those  really  valuable  inventions  that 
sometimes  from  their  very  appearance  attract 
the  attention  of  amateurs.  Plows  don't  speak, 
but  if  they  did,  this  one  would  speak  for  itself, 
for  the  buperior  workmanship  of  the  imple- 
ment, and  splendid  plowing  it  is  capable  of 
doing.  This  company  also  exhibit  Huie's  pat- 
ent gang-plow,  said  to  be  a  very  efficient  and 
desirable  combination,  forming  a  sulkey-seat 
garjg,  extensively  used  here  and  at  the  East, 
and  with  "Jones'  plow-bottoms,"  the  improve- 
ment of  1872,  is  probably  one  of  the  best  plows 
in  use. 

Grain  Separator.— Nash,  Miller  &  Co., — as 
was  expected, — were  on  hand  with  their  im- 
proved Nash  &  Cutts'  Grain  Separator,  manu- 
factured at  Sacramento,  and  which  they  were 
ready  to  set  out  against  any  other  grain  sepa- 
rator in  this  or  any  other  country.  In  fact, 
they  are  simply  ready  to  compete  with  anything 
in  their  line  of  manufactures.  They  are  exten- 
sively used. 

Premium  Grain  Separator. — This  California 
invention,  by  W.  D.  Freeman,  patentee,  of  To- 
males,  Marin  Co.,  is  peculiar  in  its  screen  ar- 
rangement, which  gives  it  power  over  other 
separators,  in  freeing  oats  from  all  manner 
of  pods  and  other  foul  seeds,  and  separating 
different  sized  grains,  rendering  it  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  machines  ever  introduced  for 
its  specialties. 

Hydraulic  Mill  and  Mining  Lamps. — This 
most  valuable  invention  for  lighting  mills, 
mines  and  other  special  purposes,  was  on  ex- 
hibition and  received  considerable  attention. 
It  is  certainly  a  new  and  important  manufac- 
ture for  this  coast.  A  specialty  connected  with 
this  lamp  is  the  use  of  gasoline  with  perfect 
safety,  tbe  lamrj  being  essentially  non-explosive. 
C.  B.  Brown,  Placerville,  Cal.,  is  the  patentee. 

Hydraulic  Joints. — Conspicuous  among  the 
few  mining  inventions  on  exhibition  was  the 
"  Dictator  and  Little  Giant  Hydraulic  Joints." 
They  are  claimed  to  be  superior  to  anything  that 
has  ever  been  in  use  before,  and  their  very  ap- 
pearance would  indicate  their  usefulness  and 
adaptability.  R.  Hoskin,  of  Dutch  Flat,  Cal., 
is   the  sole  manufacturer. 

Imperial  Washer.— Reynolds  &  Fuller,  Sac- 
ramento, exhibited  their  Imperial  wash  boiler 
and  washing  machine  combined.  Evidently 
made  compact  for  convenience  and  economy  of 
space  and  fuel. 

Manker's  Sash  Balance. — This  invention 
is  intended  to  do  away  with  the  ever-breaking 
cords  of  sash  weights  and  the  attendant  trouble 
of  repeated  renewal.  It  consists  of  a  coiled 
spring  so  arranged  and  attached  to  the  side  of 
the  sash  and  window  frame  that  when  the  sash 
or  window  is  lowered,  the  spring  is,  in  effect, 
wound  up,  and  consequently  takes  to  itself  the 
weight  ot  the  window,  and  holding  itself  ready 
to  raise  the  same  by  the  aid  of  an  extremely 
small  amount  of  additional  power,  such  as  any 
child  can  apply.  Address  E.  B.  Tenney,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Grape  Crusher  and  Stemmer. — Schoenstein 
&  Klein's  patent  grape  crusher  was  on  exhibi- 
tion and  attracted  the  attention  of  those  who 
are  makers  of  wine  on  a  large  scale.  Patent 
rights  for  this  machine  are  lor  sale  by  F.  B. 
Shoenstein,  S.  F. 

Johnston's  Grape  Crusher. — This  is  another 
of  those  machines  now  considered  indispensa- 
ble to  the  wine  maker.  It  thoroughly  crushes 
the  grapes  without  breaking  the  seeds,  and 
effectually  separates  the  stems  from  the  Dulp  iu 
the  most  rapid  and  complete  manner.  It  is 
patented  by  Geo.  and  W.  F.  Johnston.  It  is 
now  in  use  by  the  Johnston  Co.,  Sacramento. 

The  Napa  Churn. — This  celebrated  churn 
invented  and  patented  by  E.  Groat,  Napa  City, 
was  one  of  those  articles  that  would  command 
attention  anywhere.  It  is  on  entirely  a  new 
plan  and  seems  to  combine  simplicity  of  con- 
struction, cheapness,  durability,  power  and 
effectiveness  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  is 
patented  also  in  foreign  countries,  and  the 
patentee  has  been  east  to  perfect  the  manufac- 
ture of  them.  We  expect  to  give  an  illustra- 
tion of  it  at  some  future  day. 

Todd's  Roller  Skates. — This,  the  simplest 
of  all  parlor  skates  and  yet  one  of  the  most 
elastic  and  durable,  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Todd,  the  well-known  photographer  of  Sacra- 
mento. 

Building  Paper. — Peck  &  Brown,  Sacra- 
mento, exhibited  specimens  of  building  paper, 
plastering  board,  rooting  felt,  tarred  sheathing 
aud  moth-prowf  carpet  felt,  new  articles  just 
introduced  to  this  market,  that  give  promise  of 
extensive  application  to  the  uses  for  which  they 
are  designed. 

James'  Spring  Bed. — S.  Look,  San  Fran- 
cisco, agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  exhibited 
this  celebrated  spring  bed. 


Donnolly's  Yeast  Powders. — Amongst  the 
articles  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  none  con- 
tain greater  '  'puffing  qualities' '  than  the  samples 
of  Donnolly's  Yeast  Powder,  Cream  Tartar,  Sal- 
seratus,  etc.,  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  O'Callaghan, 
of  this  city.  In  their  manufacture  upwards  of 
twenty  men  are  employed,  and  they  have  not 
in  the  local  market  been  the  means  of  driving 
out  all  Eastern  brands,  but  they  are  exported 
in  large  quantities  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
Mexico,  British  Columbia  and  Australia. 

Combined  Portable  Desk  and  Settee. — 
Nothing  set  us  up  better  than  the  exhibition  of 
Peard's  Patent  School  Desk  and  Settee  com- 
bined, manufactured  by  the  School  Furniture 
Company  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  They  not  only 
offer  superior  comfort  and  accommodation  to 
the  pupil,  but  they  can  be  folded  so  as  to  occu- 
py a  space  of  only  ten  inches.  The  advantages 
derivable  from  this  arrangement  are  sufficiently 
obvious.  They  are  made  of  cherry,  or  of  cher- 
ry and  walnut  combined.  Messrs  Roman  &  Co., 
of  this  city,  are  the  agents  for  the  Pacific  coast. 

Seeder  and  Cultivator. — The  Gorham 
Broadcast  Seeder  and  Cultivator,  had  before 
being  exhibited  at  the  Fair,  taken  five  premiums 
on  this  coast.  There  are  six,  eight,  ten  and 
twelve  foot  machines,  which  easily  set  twelve, 
sixteen,  twenty  and  twenty-four  acres  per  day. 
Isaac  D.  Huntoon,  418  Front  street,  is  the  gen- 
eral distributing  agent  in  this  city,  and  A.  J. 
Bermer  in  Sacramento.  J.  M.  Betts  &  Co.,  are 
the  sole  owners  of  the  Patent  Right  for  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Post  and  Well  Borer. — A  California  inven- 
tion, the  Orchard  Post  and  Well  Auger,  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  our  farmers,  and  will 
help  to  render  cultivable,  many  tracts  that  are 
now  considered  hopelessly  arid.  It's  cutters 
are  made  of  steel,  and  it  completes  its  work 
without  the  aid  of  a  mud  pump.  It  has  bored 
through  fifty  feet  of  hard-pan,  cement,  clay  and 
gravel  in  nearly  half  a  day.  It  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  recent  California 
inventions. 

Tule  Plow. — McCall,  of  Santa  Clara,  ex- 
hibited his  tule  plow,  of  which  mention  has 
been  made  heretofore.  It  was  tried  in  Yolo 
county  during  the  Fair,  and  reported  on  favor- 
ably. The  peculiar  feature  in  its  operation  is 
the  cutting  the  soil  into  ribbons  and  completely 
inverting  it.  The  inventor  is  meeting  with  en- 
couragement, having  several  orders  for  its 
manufacture. 

Glass  Works.  —  The  San  Francisco  glass 
works  exhibit  specimens  of  white  and  colored 
glass,  etc.,  making  a  fine  display  of  home  manu- 
factured articles.  Their  hanging  plant  baskets, 
entirely  of  glass,  were  particularly  attractive. 

Remarkable  Fleece.  —  C.  C.  Baker,  near 
Modesto,  exhibits  the  fleece  of  a  four-year  old 
buck,  the  weight  of  the  fleece  being  38  lbs.,  as 
sworn  to  by  one  editor,  one  post  master,  and 
two  farmers ;  certainly  enough  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  its  truthfulness.  It  was  sheared  on 
the  17th  of  Sept.,  1872,  having  been  previously 
sheared  on  the  18th  of  Sept.,  1871. 

Dried  Fruits.  —  E.  F.  Aiken  exhibited  a 
splendid  display  of  dried  fruits  ;  will  dry  on  a 
large  scale,  in  a  drying  house,  for  the  Eastern 
market.     Has  promised  us  further  information. 

American  Bottle  Filler. — This  is  an  im- 
proved Filler,  by  Messrs  J.  Armstrong  & 
Marks,  240,  6th  street,  S.  F.,  an  invention  by 
which  one  hundred  dozen  pints  can  be  filled  in 
an  hour. 

Gang  Plow. — Manuel  and  Sawyer,  Napa,  ex- 
hibit a  new  gang-plow,  with  a  rear-wheel  at- 
tachment following  the  plow  in  the  furrow,  by 
which  the  friction  on  the  bottom  of  the  plow  is 
greatly  lessened.  They  have  just  commenced 
manufacturing;  the  castings  are  light  and  the 
plow  simple  throughout. 

Carbolic  Acid  Disinfectant.  —The  Pacific 
Wood  Preserving  Company  exhibits  this  ingre- 
dient, which  is  manufactured  very  economical- 
ly from  the  residuum  of  the  materials  used  in 
their  wood-preserving  process.  They  also  ex- 
hibited specimens  showing  the  destructive  ef- 
fects of  the  Toredo,  on  unpreserved  wood,  and 
the  perfect  protection  afforded  by  the  preserving 
process.  Office  of  the  Company,  338  Montgom- 
ery street,  S.  F. 

The  Johnston  Still. — Geo.  Johnston  exhib- 
ited a  model  of  his  improved  still,  showing 
the  principle  of  its  operation;  which  produces 
brandy  from  a  first  distillaiion,  free  from  fusel- 
oil.  Also  a  keg  sample  of  the  brandy  of  the 
vintage  of  1871,  which  experienced  tasters  say 
possesses  rare  and  decidedly  fine  qualities.  Mr. 
Johnston  has  patented  his  btill  in  Europe  and 
is  already  in  receipt  of  a  regular  income  from 
its  use  in  England. 

New  Spring  Bed. — Amongst  the  benefactors 
of  mankind  may  be  placed  those  by  whose  in- 
ventive skill  we  are  enabled  to  enjoy  that  great- 
est of  nature's  blessings,  sound  and  balmy 
sleep.  Mr.  A.  T.  Sherwood,  of  Sacramento,  is 
entitled  to  be  classed  as  one  of  these  benefac- 
tors. The  elastic  bed  exhibited  by  him  at  the 
Sacramento  State  Fair,  is  guaranteed  to  be 
lighter,  more  dnrable  and  cleanly  than  any 
other,  and  what  is  of  no  small  importance  it 
can  be  rendered  entirely  vermin  proof.  Mr. 
Sherwood  also  manufactures  a  portable  bed, 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  single  men,  and  min- 
ers, and  which  can  be  used  as  an  extra  for  a 
hotel .  There  are  hospital  attachments  which 
can  be  applied  to  any  of  these  beds  when 
needed. 


In  the  Art  Gallery. 

Oscar  Kaltschmidt,  of  San  Francisco,  D.  H. 
Woods  and  H.  Campion,  of  Sacramento,  and 
other  artists  made  noticeable  displays  of  oil 
paiutings. 

I.  H.  Taber,  of  San  Francisco,  made  an  ad- 
mirable show  of  plain,  retouched  and  colored 
photographs.  His  new  style  of  out  and  in-door 
combined  photographs — his  own  invention — 
is  an  important  and  pleasing  acquisition  to 
the  art  that  renders,  with  other  accomplish- 
ments, his  gallery  attractive  and  desirable. 

Bradley  &  Rulofson  (our  best-known  photo- 
giaphers  in  San  Francisco)  made  the  handsom- 
est and  richest  display  in  their  branch — showing 
large  photograph  portraits  in  all  styles,  of  per- 
fect tone  and  faithful  and  delicate  finish.  Their 
photographs  we  have  hardly  seen  equalled. 

One  of  the  rarest  gems  was  found  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mrs.  H.  H.  Curtis,  a  teacher  of  San 
Jose  —  an  animal  painting  in  water  colors. 
Representation — a  squirrel  with  fruit  and  partly- 
eaten  nut.  This  picture  was  accompanied  with 
two  very  fine  pencil  drawings  by  the  same  ar- 
tist, one  of  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  exhibition,  N.  Y.,  and  there  received 
the  award  of  a  gold  medal;  also  subsequently 
the  same  awaid  at  the  American  Institute  Fair 
in  that  city.  If  these  small  creatures  had  been 
more  fortunately  located  they  would  certainly 
have  attracted  marked  attention. 

Selleck  &  Fisher,  San  Francisco,  exhibited 
some  fine  photographs.  We  observed  no  Sac- 
ramento photograph  gallery  represented.  There 
were  other  exhibits  of  oil  paintings  and  other 
works  of  art  that  we  should  notice  with  pleasure 
if  we  were  enabled  to  give  a  full  report  of  this 
department. 

Beehives  and  Bees. — J.  S.  Harbison  exhibits 
his  patent  hives.  Also  glass  and  metallic  cases 
containing  bees,  and  showing  the  pure  honey. 
Mr.  H.  has  some  2,000  hives  of  bees,  large  num- 
bers of  which  he  removes  to  different  parts  of 
the  country  tosecure  thebest  pasturage.  Some- 
times near  the  summit  of  the  Sierras,  at  others 
in  the  low  country  of  Santa  Cruz  county.  It 
has  been  discovered  that  the  blossom  of  the 
Buckeye  kills  bees — our  bee  keeper  readers  will 
make  a  note  of  this. 

Many  other  exhibits  of  merit  deserving  fa- 
vorable mention  are  unavoidably  crowded  over 
until  next  week. 


The  "Twin"  Hose  Nozzle. 

The  accompanying  cuts  represent  an  article 
the  use  of  which  is  quite  general  in  England, 
and  which  is  fast  becoming  popular  in  the 
Eastern  States.  It  is  now  being  introduced  on 
/.  Fig.    II. 


the  Pacific  Slope  and  in  view  of  the  very  gen- 
eral uie  of  hose  in  this  section  it  will  doubtless 
ere  long  come  into  general  use.  The  essential 
features  of  this  nozzle  are  involved  in  the  com- 
bination, on  a  single  stopcock-barrel  or  cyl- 
inder, of  a  jet  and  sprinkler  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  that  when  it  is  desired  the  dis- 
charge may  be  through  either  one  or  the 
other  and  is  effected  by  rotating  the  barrel  upon 
the  plug  so  that  the  particular  part  is  in  a 
right  line  with  the  hand  pipe. 

A  direct  water-wa,y  is  thus  secured  with  no 
greater  friction  than  in  those  of  ordinary  patterns. 
The  inconvenience  of  screwing  off  or  on  of  one 
jet  or  sprinkler  to  get  a  solid  stream  or  a  spray,  is 
entirely  avoided.  The  "Twin"  is  also  a  stop- 
cock when  turned  so  that  neither  the  jet  or 
sprinkler  is  in  a  right  line  with  the  hand  pipe, 
which  is  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Fig.  2 
represents  the  sprinkler  open;  also  the  Eng- 
lish style  of  hand-pipe  which  requires  no 
coupling  in  order  to  attach  to  hose.  There 
being  no  loose  or  detached  pieces  in  this  noz- 
zle, the  common  occurrence  in  ordinary  nozzles 
of  losing  either  jet  or  sprinkler  is  avoided; 
though  when  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning,  these  pieces  may  be  unscrewed.  Con- 
venient in  their  method  and  not  more  expen- 
sive than  the  common  kind,  we  think  their 
use  must  become  general  and  do  away  with 
old-fashioned  devices.  The  sole  manufacturing 
agent  in  the  United  States  is  S.  J.  Wheeler, 
315  State  street,  Chicago,  and  L.  Walker,  312 
Cal.  street,  is  agent  in  So".  Francisco  for 
the  Pacific  Coast. 


Cotton  of  1872. 

Editors  Press: — Enclosed  please  find  four 
samples  of  different  varieties  of  cotton  planted 
and  raised  this  year  at  Bakersfield,  Kern  Co., Cal. 
— as  marked — by  the  California  Cotton  Grow- 
ers' and  Manufacturers'  Association  on  their 
plantation  at  that  point.  They  have  240  acres 
of  these  varieties  of  cotton  now  in  good  con- 
dition, the  picking  of  which  has  just  been  com- 
menced, and  which  promises  to  be  a  large  yield. 
Samples  received  from  Julius  Chester,  Esq., 
Manager.        Yours,  etc.,        Chas.  L.  Capp. 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  2d,  1872. 

We  have  given  the  samples  of  cotton  a  close 
examination,  and  believing  we  know  some- 
thing about  the  qualities  that  pertain  to  that 
textile,  we  pronounce  the  samples  unqualified- 
ly excellent. 

The  samples  from  Peeler  seed  planted  on 
the  1st  of  May,  is  simply  snow  white,  of  long 
staple  and  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best 
Georgia  Sea  Island. 

Sample  from  Dixon  seed,  planted  on  the  16th 
of  May,  is  a  splendid  cotton,  perfectly  immacu- 
late in  whiteness,  and  with  a  strong  fibre,  but 
adhering  somewhat  closely  to  the  seed;  would 
gin,  however,  without  difficulty. 

Sample  of  Golden  Prolific,  planted  May  22d, 
is  a  superior  cotton,  good  length  of  staple, 
beautifully  white,  and  if  j  ielding  as  its  name 
would  indicate,  will  prove  one  of  our  best  va- 
rieties. 

Sample  of  Texas  seed  cotton  planted  as  late 
as  May  25,  is  also  superb.  We  are  almost  in- 
clined to  give  it  rank  with  Peeler,  and  think 
perhaps  if  it  had  been  planted  as  early  as  the 
Peeler  would  have  excelled  it.  It  is  perfectly 
silky  in  its  texture  and  possesses  a  peculiar 
softness  of  lustre  that  is  certainly  remarkable. 

Let  this  cotton, we  care  not  of  which  sample, 
be  now  gathered,  free  from  the  dirt  which  is  in 
other  countries  so  necessarily  incident  to  the 
recurring  rains  during  the  picking  season,  and 
before  the  autumnal  frosts  have  turned  it  yel- 
low and  let  it  be  ginned  entirely  separate  from 
any  that  may  be  partially  injured  from  the 
causes  we  have  mentioned,  and  the  cotton  wil 
grade  above  middling,  amd  from  "good"  to 
"best,"  and  command  the  highest  figure  in  the 
market. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  success  of  the 
California  Cotton  Growers'  Association  in  their 
endeavor  to  make  cotton  one  of  our  staple  pro- 
ductions, and  the  managers  and  others  who 
have  put  their  time  and  money  into  the  experi- 
ment of  solving  the  cotton  growing  question, 
deserve  greater  praise  than  will  be  likely  to  be 
accorded  to  them.  We  shall  hope  to  hear 
further  of  its  success,  and  invite  any  one  in- 
terested in  cotton  culture  to  call  and  examine 
our  samples. 


Our  Pastoral  Mountains. 

California  with  two  ranges  of  mountains  the 
entire  length  of  the  State,  possesses  relatively 
a  vast  extent  of  lands  strictly  pastoral.  From 
the  very  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  west- 
wardly  to  the  great  valleys  of  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin,  a  distance  varying  from  thirty  to 
fifty  miles,  is  spread  out  with  all  the  diversity 
of  mountain,  hill,  ridge  and  valley,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  cattle,  sheep  and  goat  ranges 
that  can  be  claimed  by  any  State  in  the  Union, 
having  in  immediate  juxtaposition  a  sufficiency 
of  low  valley  country  to  maintain  the  moun- 
tain herds  in  good  thrift  throughout  each  suc- 
ceeding winter,  on  that  which  unaided  nature 
alone  provides. 

In  addition  to  this  vast  range  we  have  the 
Coast  mountains  with  more  or  less  of  purely 
pastoral  grounds,  that  can  hardly  be  devoted 
to  a  better  purpose,  and  all  in  close  proximity 
to  the  warm  low  valleys  of  the  interior,  or,  as 
upon  the  west,  the  moist  unfrozen  belt  of  coun- 
try between  the  Coast  Range  and  the  ocean. 

During  the  past  summer  vast  herds  of  sheep 
and  goats  have  been  pastured  upon  the  Sierra 
in  El  Dorado  county,  by  N.  Gilmore  and  others, 
at  an  elevation  of  9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
never  were  animals  kept  in  better  condition  of 
health  and  flesh. 

With  a  variety  of  native  grasses  and  clovers, 
and  cool  streams  of  water  in  abundance,  with 
a  pure  clear  air,  it  would  seem  as  though  na- 
ture had  designed  these  great  pastures  purpose- 
ly to  enable  us  to  grow  in  the  fullest  perfection 
the  different  animals  adapted  to  fattening  or 
dairy  purposes,  for  it  is  already  evident  that  the 
change  from  a  low  valley  life  to  one  upon  these 
mountain  lands,  alternating  as  the  seasons 
come  and  go,  are  as  beneficial  to  domestic  ani- 
mals as  to  the  human  race. 
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Tree-Top  Trouble. 

Do  you  think,  little  sorrowful  lady, 
That  no  one  has  trouble  but  you? 

When  you  wish  to  "be  gay  as  a  robin," 
Remember,  we  robins  get  blue. 

t  thero  blood-thirsty  cats  to  appal  us 
With  fearful  and  terrible  stare f 
Bo  a  mother-bird  never  is  happy, 
Nor  free  from  solicitous  tare. 

Why,  the  mischievous  boys  of  the  village 
I  think  will  unsettle  my  brain, 

When  they  threaten  to  torture  and  pillage, 
Regardless  of  protest  or  pain, 

And  then — Mr.  Robin  is  careless, 

II.   don't  stay  at  home  as  he  should; 
And  if  I  reproach  him,  he  whistles, 

And  llies  to  his  club  in  the  wood. 

The  nest,  though  I  love  it  bo  dearly, 
Holds  trouble  and  turmoil  and  sin, 

For  Jack,  greedy  bird,  is  the  strongest, 
And  grasps  the  supply  1  bring  in. 

While  poor  little  Dick,  thin  and  hungry, 
Peels  slighted  because  he  is  small, 

And  Scrawney  is  always  protesting 
I  give  him  no  dinner  at  all. 

There  was  Sweetie,  who  fell  in  the  fountain 
Out-looking  for  me,  from  the  nest; 

It  seems  to  me  always  that  Sweetie 
Was  dearest,  and  brightest  and  best. 

So  you  see,  little  sorrowful  lady, 

That  even  the  birds  of  the  air 
Can  not  fly  from  the  ills  that  beset  them, 

Nor  llutter  through  life  without  care. 

There  is  sorrow  for  women,  for  robins, 
In  tree-top  and  wide  dwelling  too, 

But  I  know  of  a  country  that's  better 
To  seek  in  the  autumn — do  you? 


Home  and  Its  Queen. 

These  words,  from  Scribner's  Monthly, 
are  worthy  of  much  consideration: 

"Thero  is  probably  not  an  unperverted 
man  or  woman  living,  who  does  not  feel 
that  the  sweetest  consolation  and  best  re- 
ward of  life  are  found  in  the  loves  and  de- 
lights of  home.  TUero  are  few  who  do 
not  feel  themselves  indebted  to  the  influ- 
ences that  cluster  around  their  cradles 
for  whatever  good  there  may  be  in  their 
characters  and  conditions.  Home  based 
upon  Christian  marriage,  is  so  evidently 
an  institution  of  God,  that  a  man  must 
become  profane  before  he  can  deny  it. 
Wherever  it  is  planted,  there  stands  a  bul- 
wark of  the  State.  Wherever  it  is  pure, 
and  true  to  the  Christian  idea,  there  lives 
an  institution  conservative  of  all  the  no- 
bler interests  of  society. 

"Of  this  realm  woman  is  the  queen.  It 
takes  its  cue  and  hue  from  her.  If  she  is 
in  the  best  sense  womanly — if  she  is  true 
and  tender,  loving  and  heroic,  patient  and 
self-devoted — she  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously organizes  and  puts  in  operation 
a  set  of  influences  that  do  more  to  mould 
the  destiny  of  the  natiou  than  any  man 
crowned  by  power  or  eloquence  can  possi- 
bly effect.  The  men  of  the  nation  are 
what  mothers  make  them,  as  a  rule;  and 
the  voice  which  those  men  speak  in  the  ex- 
pression of  their  power,  is  the  voice  of  the 
woman  who  bore  and  bred  them.  There 
can  be  no  substitute  for  this.  There  is  no 
other  possible  way  in  which  the  women 
of  the  nation  can  organize  their  influence 
and  power  that  will  toll  so  beneficially 
upon  society  and  the  State. 

"Neither  woman  nor  the  nation  can  af- 
ford to  have  home  demoralized,  or  in  any 
way  deteriorated  by  tho  loss  of  influence 
there.  As  a  nation  we  rise  or  fall  as  the 
character  of  our  homes,  presided  over  by 
woman,  rises  or  falls;  and  the  best  gauge 
of  our  present  prosperity  is  to  bo  found  in 
the  measures  by  which  these  homes  find 
multiplication  on  the  land.  In  true  mar- 
riage, and  the  struggle  after  the  higher 
ideal  of  home  life,  is  to  be  found  the  solu- 
tion of  more  of  the  ugly  problems  that 
confront  the  present  generation — moral, 
social,  and  political— than  we  have  space 
to  enumerate." 


Give  woik  rather  than  alms  to  the  poor. 
The  former  drives  out  indolence,  the  latter  in- 
dustry. 


American  Women. 

The  American  woman  has  long  been  re- 
garded by  Europeans  as  the  most  beauti- 
ful woman  in  the  world.  This  she  is  and 
has  been  for  twenty-five  years,  without  a 
doubt;  and,  as  the  circumstances  of  her 
life  becomes  easier,  her  labor  less  severe, 
and  her  education  better,  she  will  be  more 
beautiful  still.  America  never  possessed 
a  more  beautiful  generation  of  women 
than  she  possesses  to-day,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  style  of  beauty  is  changing 
to  a  no-type.  The  characteristic  Amer- 
ican woman  of  the  present  generation  is 
larger  than  the  characteristic  American 
woman  of  any  previous  generation.  It 
comes  of  better  food,  of  better  clothing, 
better  sleep,  more  fresh  air,  and  less  hard 
work  to  mothers  during  those  periods 
when  their  vitality  is  all  demanded  for 
their  motherly  functions.  We  venture  to 
say  that  the  remark  has  been  made  by  ob- 
servers thousands  of  times  during  the 
past  summer,  at  the  various  places  of  re- 
sort, that  they  had  never  seen  so  many 
large  women  together  before.  Indisputa- 
bly they  never  had. 

The  same  fact  of  physical  improvement 
is  not  so  apparent  among  the  men,  and 
the  cause  is  not  too  far  off  to  be  found. 
It  need  not  be  alluded  to,  however,  until 
something  has  been  said  about  the  reasons 
of  the  superior  beauty  of  the  American 
woman  over  those  of  other  Christian  na- 
tionalities. The  typical  American  woman 
is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  beer-drink- 
ing or  a  wine-drinking  woman;  and  to  this 
fact  mainly  we  attribute  her  wealth  of 
personal  loveliness.  In  America  it  has 
always  been  considered  vulgar  for  a  wom- 
an to  be  fond  of  stimulating  liquors  of 
any  kind,  and  horribly  disgraceful  for  her 
to  drink  them  habitually.  As  a  rule  all 
over  the  country  the  American  woman 
drinks  nothing  stronger  than  the  decoc- 
tions of  the  tea-table,  and  those  she  is 
learning  to  shun.  She  is  raised  to  matu- 
rity without  a  stimulant,  and  as 
this  is  the  singular  distinguishing  fact 
in  her  history,  when  we  compare  her 
with  the  women  of  other  nations,  it  is  no 
more  than  fair  to  claim  that  it  has  much 
to  do  with  her  pre-eminence  and  physical 
beauty. — Scribner. 


Always  Neat. 

Pome  folks  are  very  charming  at  evening 
parties,  but  surprise  them  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  not  looking  for  company,  and 
the  enchantment  is  gone.  There  is  good 
sense  in  the  following  advice  to  young 
ladies: 

Your  every-day  toilet  is  a  part  of  your 
character.  A  girl  who  looks  like  a  "fury" 
or  a  "sloven,"  in  tho  morning,  is  not  to  be 
trusted,  however  finely  she  may  look  in 
the  evening.  No  matter  how  humble  your 
room  may  be;  there  are  eight  things  it 
should  contain:  a  mirror,  a  washstand, 
soap,  towel,  comb,  hair-brush,  nail-brush, 
and  tooth  brush.  These  are  just  as  essen- 
tial as  your  breakfast,  before  which  you 
should  make  good  use  of  them.  Parents 
who  fail  to  provide  their  children  with 
such  appliances  not  only  make  a  great 
mistake,  but  commit  a  sin  of  omission. 

Look  tidy  in  the  morning,  and  after 
dinner-work  is  over  improve  your  toilet. 
Make  it  a  rule  of  your  daily  life  to  "dress- 
up"  for  the  afternoon.  Your  dress  may 
not  or  need  not  be  anything  better  than 
calico,  but  with  a  ribbon,  or  some  bit  of 
ornament  you  can  have  an  air  of  self-re- 
spect and  satisfaction  that  invariably 
comes  with  being  well  dressed. 

A  girl  with  fine  sensibilities  cannot  help 
feeling  embarrassed  and  awkward  in  a 
ragged  and  dirty  dress,  with  her  hair  un- 
kempt, should  a  stranger  or  neighbor  come 
in.  Moreoveryour  self-respect  should  de- 
mand the  decent  apparelling  of  your  body. 
You  should  make  it  a  point  to  look  as  well 
as  you  can,  even  if  you  know  nobody  will 
see  you. 


Death-Bed  Speeches. — How  would  it 
do  for  us  to  say  to-day  some  of  the  things 
we  intend  to  say  in  our  last  illness?  Hon- 
or bright !  are  you  not  saving  up  several 
fine,  generous,  pathetic  little  speeches  to 
be  made  on  your  death-bed;  all  the  scen- 
ery set,  full  company  on  the  stage,  grand 
final  tableau  ?  Ten  chances  to  one  you'll 
forget  them  then;  or  have  a  rattling  in 
your  throat  that  will  shake  them  out  of 
shape.  Forth  with  them  now  like  men — 
"My  dear  boy,  you  have  been  the  light 
and  comfort  of  my  life;"  "My  dear  girl, 
without  yon  I  would  have  been  nothing 
in  this  world." — Scribner. 


Ir  we  subdue  not  our  passions,  they  will  sub- 
due us. 


Hands. 

Neatness  is  the  first  consideration  which 
makes  the  hand  attractive.  No  matter 
how  long,  bony,  or  large-jointed  and  un- 
shaped,  if  it  is  clean,  and  the  finger  nails 
properly  cared  for,  a  hand  can  never  look 
disgusting. 

A  soft,  warm,  pliable  hand  has  great 
power  of  fascination.  There  is  a  character 
in  a  large  hand,  many  times,  far  greater 
than  in  a  tiny  one.  A  hand  correspond- 
in  size  to  the  rest  of  the  body  is  much 
finer  than  the  little  fat,  dimpled  hands  so 
many  are  proud  of,  who  possess,  and 
others  envy  the  possession. 

It  is  equally  as  nonsensical  to  squeeze 
tho  hand  into  gloves  a  size  too  small,  as  to 
pinch  the  feet  in  tight  boots. 

A  very  small  nose  is  considered  insig- 
nificant, while  a  large  one  is  said  to  indi- 
cate nobility  of  character.  Why  not  the 
same  with  hands  and  feet. 

If  with  changes  of  time  the  idea  should 
obtain  that  small  noses  only  were  fine, 
while  large  ones  were  something  to  hide 
and  of  which  to  be  ashamed,  would  not 
the  vanity  of  humanity  attempt  to  reduce 
the  proportion  of  that  member  by  lacing 
or  inserting  in  a  close  net?  It  would  be 
equally  as  sensible  as  stopping  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  other  portions  of  the 
body. 

A  white  flexible  hand  is  desirable  but 
not  at  the  sacrifice  of  duty. 

Many  a  hard,  rough  hand,  has  done 
enough  good  in  the  world  to  look  beautiful 
in  the  eyes  of  tho  appreciative.  Girls  who 
will  shirk  all  of  the  house  work,  making 
drudges  of  their  mothers  rather  than  soil 
their  dainty  hands,  need  not  expect  to  be 
loved  by  those  who  know  it.  The  callous 
places  and  other  signs  of  labor  would  be 
far  more  to  their  credit. 

The  best  hands  in  the  world  is  the  hon- 
est hands,  be  it  hard  or  soft,  white  or 
brown,  smooth  or  rough,  angular  or 
shapely  an  honest  palm  that  takes  the 
hand  of  a  friend  with  a  warm,  hearty  grasp 
as  if  therj  were  nothing  in  the  heart  to 
conceal,  only  warmth  and  kindness  to- 
ward all.  This  is  the  best  and  most  beau- 
tiful hand  in  the  world. 


Importance  of  Domestic  Education. — 
There  is  not  a  girl  on  earth,  whether  the 
daughter  of  prince  or  pauper,  who,  if  made 
a  perfect  mistress  of  all  household  duties, 
and  were  thrown  into  a  community  wholly 
unknown,  would  not  rise  from  one  station 
to  another,  and  eventually  become  the  mis- 
tress of  her  own  mansion,  while  multitudes 
of  young  women  placed  in  positions  of 
ease,  elegance  and  affluence,  but  being  un- 
fitted to  fill  them,  will  as  certainly  descend 
from  one  round  of  the  ladder  to  another, 
until  at  the  close  of  life,  they  are  found 
where  the  really  competent  started  from. 
Mothers  of  America, if  yon  wish  to  rid  your 
own  and  your  childrens's  households  of 
the  destroying  locusts  which  infect  your 
houses  and  eat  up  your  substance,  take  a 
pride  in  educating  your  daughters  to  be 
perfect  mistresses  of  every  home  duty, 
then  if  you  leave  them  without  a  dollar, 
be  assured  they  will  never  lack  a  warm 
garment,  a  bounteous  meal,  or  a  cosy  roof, 
nor  fail  of  the  respeet  of  any  one  who 
knows  them. 


Y©iJ[<q  FOLKS'  OoLdjAfl. 


Toiling  Wife. — A  farmer's  wife  on  a 
large  farm,  with  six  or  eight  children  of 
all  ages,  from  nineteen  to  two  years  of 
age,  has  without  help  a  toilsome  life  of 
it — a  life  of  hard  labor.  She  is  generally 
the  first  one  up  in  the  morning  and  to  bed 
the  last  at  night,  toiling  incessantly  from 
early  morn  till  late  in  the  evening.  There 
is  baby  to  attend,  to  get  to  sleep.  The 
mother  and  wife  on  a  large  farm  with  a 
large  family,  most  of  whom  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  year  go  to  school,  has  a  labori- 
ous life  of  it — much  more  than  the  hus- 
band and  father.  No  wonder  so  many  of 
them  are  broken  down  in  health  at  forty 
years  of  age — literally  worn  out  with  toil. 
What  wonderment  then  that  so  many  of 
the  best  of  wives  are  peevish  and  cross. 
WThat  they  pass  through  is  enough  to  sour 
the  disposition  of  an  angel. — Ex. 

Engaging  Manners. — There  are  a  thou- 
sand engaging  ways,  which  every  person 
may  put  on,  without  running  the  risk  of 
being  deemed  either  affected  or  foppish. 
The  sweet  smile,  the  quiet,  cordial  bow, 
the  earnest  movement  in  addressing  a 
friend,  or  more  especially  a  stranger,  who 
maybe  recommended  to  us,  the  graceful 
attention  which  is  captivating  when  united 
with  self  possession;  these  will  insure  us 
the  good  regards  of  all.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain softness  of  manner  which  should  be 
cultivated,  and  wh?ch,  in  either  man  or 
woman,  adds  a  charm  that  is  even  more 
irresistible  than  beauty. 


Skipping  the  Hard  Points. 

Boys,  I  want  to  ask  you  how  you  think 
a  conqueror  would  make  out  who  went 
through  a  country  he  was  trying  to  subdue, 
and  whenever  he  found  a  fort  hard  to  take,  left 
it  alone.  Don't  you  think  the  enemy  would 
buzz  while  there,  like  bees  in  a  hive,  and  when 
he  was  well  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  don't 
you  fancy  they  would  swarm  out  and  harass 
him  terribly  ? 

Just  so,  I  want  you  to  remember,  will  it  be 
with  you,  if  you  skip  over  the  hard  places  in 
your  lessons,  and  leave  them  unlearned,  you 
have  loft  an  enemy  in  the  rear  that  will  not  fail 
to  harass  you  and  mortify  you  times  without 
number. 

"There  was  just  a  little  bit  of  my  Latin  I 
hadn't  read  ;"  said  a  vexed  student  to  me, 
"and  it  was  just  there  the  professor  had  to  call 
upon  me  at  examination.  There  were  just  two 
examples  I  had  passed  over,  and  one  of  these  I 
was  asked  to  do  on  tho  blackboard." 

The  student  who  is  not  thorough  is  never 
well  at  his  ease  ;  he  cannot  forget  the  skipped 
problems;  and  the  consciouness  of  his  deficien- 
cies makes  him  nervous  and  anxious. 

Never  laugh  at  the  slow,  plodding  student ; 
the  time  will  surely  come  when  the  laugh  will 
be  turned.  It  takes  time  to  be  thorough,  but 
it  more  than  pays.  Resolve,  when  you  take 
up  a  new  study,  that  you  will  go  through  with 
it  like  a  successful  conqueror,  taking  every 
strong  point. 

If  the  inaccurate  scholar's  difficulties  closed 
with  his  school  life,  it  might  not  be  so  great  a 
matter  for  his  future  career.  But  he  has  chain- 
ed to  himself  a  habit  that  will  be  like  an  iron 
ball  at  his  heel  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  What- 
ever he  does  will  be  lacking  somewhere.  He 
has  learned  to  shirk  w-hat  is  hard,  and  the  habit 
will  grow  with  years.  Now,  nothing  we  can 
get  in  this  life  is  to  be  had  for  nothing.  Success 
is  not  thrust  upon  a  man.  If  you  want  any 
good  you  must  work  for  it.  The  eye  that  never 
falters  and  the  nerve  that  never  quails,  are  the 
true  elements  of  victory  in  the  mental  and 
moral  world,  as  well  as  the  physical  world. 
Don't  skip  the  hard  points. — Schoolday  Visitor. 

Boys!  Take  Warning. 

A  clergyman  says:  "I  one  day  passed  by 
a  blacksmith's  shop,  in  which  I  saw  the  son  of 
a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  smoking  a  pipe.  I 
went  to  his  mother  and  told  her  what  I  had 
seen,  and  she  very  indignantly  told  me  I  must 
)>e  mistaken.  I  said,  'I  know  your  son  as  well 
as  I  know  you,  and  if  I  had  not  been  certain 
that  it  was  he,  I  should  not  have  called  on  you.' 
Sho  still  persisted  that -I  was  mistaken;  and  was 
evidently  annoyed  at  my  interference. 

"Some  two  years  afterward  she  called  on  me, 
and  begged  that  I  would  try  and  do  something 
for  her  son,  saying,  'Ik  smokes  and  drinks,  and 
rything  else  that  is  bad,  and  my  heart  is  al- 
most br<> 

'Some  two  years  ago,'  I  said,  'I  told  you 
what  I  feared,  and  then  something  might  have 
been  done;  but  thes  habits  are  now  confirmed. 
1  will,  however,  do  any  thing  in  my  power.' 
But  I  found  it  was  in  vain.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years  he  blew  out  his  brains,  and  left  his 
widowed  mother  inconsolable  at  his  destruction 
of  both  body  and  soul." — Youth's  T> mperanct 
Banm  r. 


OneDrop  of  Evil. — "Idon'tsee  why  you 
wont  let  me  play  with  Will  Hunt,"  pouted 
Walter  Kirk.  "I  know  he  does  not  always 
mind  his  mother,  and  smokes  cigars,  and 
once  in  a  while  swears  jnst  a  little.  But  I 
have  been  brought  up  better  than  that;  he 
won't  hurt  me.  I  should  think  you  would 
trust  me.     I  might  do  him  some  good. 

"Walter,"  said  his  mother,  "take  this 
glass  of  pure,  clear  water,  and  put  just  one 
drop  of  ink  into  it." 

"  O,  mother  !  who  would  have  thought 
one  drop  would  blacken  a  whole  glass  so?" 

"Yes,  it  has  changed  the  color  of  the 
whole,  has  it  not?  It  is  a  shame  to  do  that. 
Just  put  a  drop  of  clear  water  into  it,  and 
restore  its  purity,"  said  Mrs.  Kirk. 

"Why,  mother,  you  are  laughing  at  me. 
One  drop,  nor  a  dozen,  nor  fifty,  won't  do 
that." 

Boys,  do  Yorja  Best. — If  you  are  running 
along  in  a  hurry,  and  tumble  oyer  a  brickbat 
and  spill  your  dinner,  kick  the  brickbat  right 
out  of  the  way,  pick  up  your  dinner-pail,  save 
your  bread  and  butter,  if  you  can ;  if  not,  whis- 
tle "Hail  Columbia,"  and  run  to  school.  It 
won't  do  to  be  put  down  by  a  brickbat.  Take 
hold  of  a  book  as  a  squirrel  takes  hold  of  a  hick- 
ory-nut. Be  bound  to  get  the  meat  out  if  there 
is  any  in  it.  Because  Tom  Lazychops  wants  to 
be  a  fool,  it  is  no  reason  why  you  should  be  one. 
Do  your  best  every  time;  and  when  the  teacher 
calls  out  the  classes,  you  can  walk  up  likea  man 
and  tell  him  to  go  ahead. 

Tommy  was  cautioned  against  eating  too 
much  luncheon,  because  he  would  spoil  his  ap- 
petite for  dinner.  But  Tommv  said  he  would 
rather  have  a  good  luncheon  than  a  good  appe- 
tite any  time. 
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What  We  Can  Do  With  Honey. 

Honey  is  good  with  bread,  and  it  is  very 
general  upon  breakfast  and  tea  tables  in  the 
country.  Town  people  generally  are  not  so  far 
advanced.  Here  are  a  few  methods  of  using 
it: 

Preserving  Grapes  With  Honey. — Mrs. 
Tupper  says :  Grapes,  plums,  and  all  kinds  of 
crab-apples  are  especially  nice.  Jam  or  "but- 
ter" made  with  honey  is  delicious,  whatever 
fruit  is  used.  We  have  preserved  grapes  in 
this  way  for  years,  as  follows:  Seven  pounds  of 
fruit  (in  perfect  bunches),  four  pounds  of 
honey,  one  pint  of  good  cider-vinegar,  and 
spices  of  any  or  all  kinds,  to  suit  the  taste. 
Boil  the  honey  and  vinegar  together,  with  the 
spice  tied  in  a  cloth,  pack  the  grapes  closely  in 
a  jar,  and  turn  the  boiling  syrup  over  them. 
If  it  is  sealed  at  once  no  further  care  is  neces- 
sary— it  will  keep  for  years.  If  not  sealed  the 
syrup  should  be  turned  off  the  ninth  day,  re- 
boiled,  and  turned  again  on  the  fruit. 

Preserving  Grapes  Cold. — Pick  grapes  from 
the  stem  and  pack  in  a  jar  until  it  is  full.  Then 
turn  honey  cold  over  them  until  they  are  cov- 
ered well.  Seal  up  without  any  heat,  and  keep 
in  a  cool  place.  After  a  few  months  they  will 
be  found  delicious. 

Ginger  Snaps. — One  pint  of  honey,  three- 
fourths  pound  of  butter,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
ginger,  boil  together  a  few  minutes,  and  when 
nearly  cold  put  in  flour  until  it  is  nearly  stiff; 
roll  out  thinly  and  bake  quickly. 

Honey  Cake. — One  cup  butter  two  cups 
honey,  four  eggs  well  beaten,  one  teaspoonful 
essence  of  lemon,  half  a  cup  milk,  sour,  if 
possible,  one  teaspoonful  soda,  flour  enough  to 
make  it  as  stiff  as  can  well  be  stirred;  bake  at 
once  in  a  quick  oven. 

Honey  Fruit  Cake. — Four  eggs,  five  cups 
flour,  two  cups  honey,  one  cup  sweet  milk, 
two  teaspoonfuls  cream  of  tartar,  one  spoonful 
soda,  one  pound  raisins  and  currants,  one- 
fourth  pound  citron,  one  teaspoonful  each 
cloves,  cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  bake  in  large 
loaf  and  slow  oven.  This  will  be  good  for 
months  after  baking  as  well  as  when  fresh. 

Honey  Gingerbread. — One  cup  of  butter, 
two  of  honey,  one  of  sour  milk,  one  teaspoon- 
ful soda;  flour  stiff  as  can  be  stirred. 


False  Ideas  About  Kitchen  Work. 

"  She  works  in  a  kitchen  ! "  What  a  weight 
of  sarcasm  burdens  the  words  !  Is  anything 
else  half  as  disgraceful  ?  Only  the  poor,  the 
uneducated,  the  Irish  and  the  German,  are 
expected  to  work  as  cooks.  Biddy  and  Katri- 
na,  of  course,  care  less  for  the  money,  and  they 
vie  with  each  other  as  maids  of  the  kitchen. 

In  a  thousand  homes  they  rule  the  mistress, 
and  prepare  the  stomachs  for  the  qualms  of 
disease,  for  the  bitter  doses  that  cure.  From  a 
thousand  homes  comes  a  general  cry  for  better 
help,  or  hands  to  faithfully  toil  over  the  dishes 
and  the  stove. 

Why  is  the  call  unheeded  ?  Why  are  so  many 
needed,  and  so  few  who  can  worthily  fill  ?  Is 
such  work  noble  ?  Are  the  workers  treated 
like  women,  or  like  slaves  ?  Is  there  prospect 
of  pay  in  proportion  to  skill  ?  Is  there  any  ad- 
vantage in  being  a  first-class  cook  ? 

In  the  professions  men  are  paid  according  to 
their  skill,  and  the  amount  of  labor  performed. 
Why  must  woman  ever  drag  through  her  work, 
paid  a  nominal  price,  as  little  as  possible,  with- 
out any  prospect  of  increase  of  wages  ?  Is  her 
work  useless  ?  Is  eating  and  living  of  the  least 
account  ? 

And  men  are  treated  like  human  beings  in 
most  pursuits.  Why  must  the  girl  of  the  kitch- 
en be  a  servant — a  slave  1  Why  make  the 
cooking  of  food  a  disgraceful  calling  ?  Why 
not  make  it  noble  ?  Why  teach  the  children 
that  cooking  and  the  kitchen  are  to  be  avoided  ? 
That  they  shall  seek  any  other  occupation  rath- 
er than  kitchen  work. 

Ah  !  there  are  evils  germinating  among  us, 
because  of  the  disgrace  of  the  woman's  chief 
work,  that  will  come  forth  ere  long  as  giants  in 
society;  evils  from  which  a  race  may  not  easily 
get  free.  Shall  we  fight  them  with  a  will  ?  or 
let  them  trail  along  as  vipers,  striking  at  the 
joys  of  home,  at  the  nobleness  of  generations, 
at  the  virtue  and  the  hope  of  woman. — Ex. 

The  Preparation  of  Tea. — The  definite  ef- 
fects sought  from  tea-drinking  over  and  above 
the  mere  comfort  given  by  the  hot  liquid  are 
produced  by  two  ingredients  of  the  leaf — the 
alkaloid  theine  and  the  aromatic  matter.  The 
latter  is  what  is  chiefly  valued  by  the  refined 
connoisseur  of  tea;  and  accordingly  he  (or  she) 
makes  tea  by  pouring  perfectly  boiling  water  on 
a  pretty  large  allowance  of  leaf,  drinking  off 
the  first  infusion  and  rejecting  the  rest.  Made 
in  this  manner  tea  is,  no  doubt,  not  only  a 
very  pleasant  beverage,  but  also  a  most  useful 
restorative;  but,  unfortunately,  so  far  from  be- 
ing cheap,  it  is  a  costly  beverage,  and  the  poor 
cannot  afford  to  drink  it.  The  plan  which  they 
adopt  is  that  of  slow  stewing,  the  tea-pot  stand- 
ing for  hours  together  upon  the  hob.  The  re- 
sult of  this  kind  of  cooking  is  that  a  very  high 
percentage  of  theine  (and  also  of  the  astringent 
substances  which  are  ruinous  to  fine  flavor)  is 


extracted,  and  the  tea,  though  poor  enough  as 
regards  any  qualities  which  a  refined  taste 
would  value,  is,  says  the  Lancet,  decidedly  a 
potent  physiological  agent. — Scribner. 

Tender  Beef. 

Every  one  who  has  gone  to  market  for  ten 
years  past,  knows  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining 
from  the  butcher  a  joint  of  meat  which  will 
prove  tender  when  cooked.  The  reason  has 
frequently  been  stated  in  these  pages,  to  be 
owing  to  the  management  of  transportation. 
Grazing  has  necessarily  given  place,  near  our 
large  cities,  to  dairying,  and  the  consequence 
is,  our  supply  of  fresh  beef  comes  from  the 
West.  Steers  are  crowded  into  cars,  travel  long 
distances  without  food  and  water,  are  bruised 
and  jammed  together — the  change  from  green 
pastures  to  railroad  cars  being  the  greatest  that 
can  be  imagined,  and  the  consequence  is,  the 
animal  system  becomes  heated,  feverish  and 
unhealthy.  It  is  very  often  killed  soon  after 
arrival,  and  the  meat  is  of  course  tough  and 
unwholesome. 

One  of  our  prominent  Philadelphia  victual- 
lers informs  us,  he  is  now  in  the  practice  of 
transferring  his  stock  arriving  by  rail,  to  his 
own  pasture  fields  for  two  weeks  or  more  be- 
fore slaughtering.  In  this  time  the  animal  gets 
fully  rested  and  recuperated;  the  feverish  and 
excited  condition  passes  off,  the  blood  and 
juices  of  the  system  resume  their  natural  chan- 
nels, the  normal  healthy  state  is  reached  and 
there  is  no  complaint  of  tough  beef  at  the 
stall.  This  plan  should  be  adopted  by  all 
butchers,  and  indeed  something  like  it  should 
be  enforced  by  law. — Practical  Farmer. 

To  Young  Housekeepers. — Be  satisfied  to 
commence  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  too  common  for 
young  housekeepers  to  begin  where  their  moth- 
ers ended.  Buy  all  that  is  neccessary  to  work 
skillfully  with;  add  to  your  house  all  that  will 
make  it  comfortable.  Do  not  look  at  richer 
homes,  and  covet  their  costly  furniture.  If 
secret  dissatisfaction  is  ready  to  spring  up,  go 
a  step  further,  and  visit  the  homes  of  the  suf- 
fering poor;  behold  dark,  cheerless  apartments, 
insufficient  clothing,  and  absence  of  all  com- 
forts and  refinements  of  social  life,  and  then 
return  to  your  own  with  a  cheerful  spirit.  You 
will  then  be  prepared  to  meet  your  husband 
with  a  grateful  heart,  and  ready  to  appreciate 
the  toil  and  self-denial  which  he  has  endured 
in  the  business  worry  to  surround  you  with 
the  delights  of  home,  and  you  will  co-operate 
cheerfully  with  him  in  so  arranging  your  expens- 
es that  his  mind  will  not  be  constantly  harassed 
lest  his  family  expenditures  may  encroach  upon 
public  payments. 

Be  independent;  a  young  housekeeper  never 
needed  greater  moral  courage  than  she  does 
now  to  resist  the  arrogance  of  fashion.  Do  not 
let  the  A's  and  B's  decide  what  you  shall  have, 
neither  let  them  hold  the  strings  of  your  purse. 
You  know  best  what  you  can  and  ought  to 
afford.  It  matters  little  what  people  think, 
provided  that  you  are  true  to  yourself,  to  right 
and  duty,  and  keep  your  expenses  within  your 
means. — Rural  New  Yorker. 


Camphor  Injurious  to  Furs. — A  lady  who 
was  a  devout  believer  in  the  power  of  camphor 
scattered  the  powdered  gum  thickly  over  her 
capes  and  muffs,  and  for  two  or  three  years 
triumphally  wore  them,  though  all  winter  long 
the  disagreeable  odor  was  retained  in  the  fur. 
But  this  was  not  all.  Even  the  first  year  the 
hair  seemed  to  have  lost  a  little  of  its  gloss 
and  tlife,  and  by  the  third  was  too  dull,  old 
and  worn-looking  to  be  admired.  Taking 
them  to  a  furdresser  for  renovation,  she  was 
dismayed  to  hear  that  the  gum-camphor  had 
rendered   her  furs  valueless. 


which  a  little  nitric  acid  has  been  added.  The 
greenish  deposit  of  chromic  sesquioxyd  which 
ensues  may  be  removed  by  weak  sulphuric  acid, 
when  the  feathers  will  be  left   perfectly   white . 

How  to  Make  Seidtletz  Powders. — Seidt- 
letz  powders  are  an  excellent  corrective  for 
acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  every  farmer  can 
make  them  for  himself.  Mix  12  drachms  of 
powdered  epsom  salts  with  twelve  scruples  of 
powdered  carbonate  of  soda,  and  divide  into 
six  parts,  in  blue  papers.  Divide  also  into  six 
parts,  in  white  papers,  four  drachms  of  Tar- 
taric acid,  in  six  powders;  to  take  the  powders 
mix  one  of  each  paper  in  two  glasses. 

Home  Baking  Powder. — Bicarbonate  of  soda, 
eight  ounces;  tartaric  acid,  seven  ounces;  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  six  ounces;  powdered 
starch,  six  ounces .  Mix  and  rub  through  a  fine 
sieve.  These  proportions  make  enough  for  a 
large  family  for  some  time.  As  our  family  is 
small,  I  only  get  half.  I  also  use  only  two  and 
a  half  teaspoonfuls  where  we  generally  used 
three. 


Practical    Recipes. 

Veal  Mold. — Line  a  small  mold  with  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  cut  across  so  as  to  show  the  yolk, 
and  fill  it  up  with  small  pieces  of  veal,  nicely 
flavored,  jelly  or  isinglass  jelly. 

Keep  Worms  from  Dried  Fruit. — Place  your 
fruit  in  a  steamer  over  a  pot  of  boiling  water, 
covered  tightly.  When  thoroughly  heated, 
tie  them  in  a  clean  linen  or  cotton  bag,  and 
hang  them  up. 

Spice  Cake. — One  cup  butter,  one  of  brown 
sugar,  one  and  one-half  of  sour  milk,  one  pint 
molasses,  one  tablespoon  saleratus,  three  eggs, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  allspice,  nutmeg,  citron,  cur- 
rants, raisins.  Stir  stiff  with  flour,  bake  slow 
and  steady. 

Baked  Tomatoes. — Take  them  when  fully 
ripe,  cut  off  a  slice  from  the  stem  side,  scoop 
out  the  pulp  of  the  tomato  and  mix  with  it 
bread  crumbs,  butter,  pepper  and  salt.  Fill 
the  empty  shell  with  the  mixture,  replace  the 
slices,  put  them  into  a  shallow  pan  and  bake  an 
hour. 

Boston  Pudding. — Take  six  ounces  of  fine 
flour,  six  ounces  of  fresh  suet  shred  fine,  six 
ounces  of  raisins  stoned,  a  cup  of  molasses,  a 
cup  of  milk.  Mix  well,  put  in  a  basin,  tie  a 
cloth  over  and  boil  for  three  or  four  hours. 
Serve  with  sweet  liquid  sauce. 

Burnt  Butter. — Put  two  ounces  of  butter  in 
a  frying-pan  and  set  on  the  fire ;  when  of  a 
dark  brown  color  put  in  half  a  teacup  of  vine- 
gar, a  little  pepper  and  salt.  This  is  good  for 
fish,  salad  or  eggs. 

Bleaching  Feathers. — First  clean  from 
greasy  matter,  then  place  the  feathers  in  a  di- 
lute   solution  of   bichromate    of    potassa,  to 


Southern  California. 

Many  of  the  ranchos  of  Southern  California 
possess  deep  and  fertile  soils,  are  well  watered 
and  capable  of  producing  anything  that  soil, 
climate  and  culture  can  raise.  It  is  in  San  Lu- 
is Obispo  county,  however,  that  the  Banner 
rancho  of  Southern  California  is  to  be  found. 
It  is  the  Nipoma  rancho,  owned  by  the  Danas. 
This  rancho  is  situated  about  twenty  miles 
from  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  covers  an  entire 
valley,  sheltered  from  the  hot  winds  of  the  in- 
terior by  the  San  Luis  range,  and  from  the  cold 
fogs  of  the  sea  by  the  coast  range.  It  is  eleven 
leagues  in  length,  a  good  day's  ride  from  one 
end  to  the  other. 

The  valley  ranges  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in 
width,  is  well  watered  by  a  fine  stream  flowing 
through  its  centre,  and  possesses  a  soil  of  black 
vegetable  mould  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet 
deep.  Being  level  as  a  bowling  green  and  clear 
of  timber;  the  entire  rancho  is  ready  for  the 
plow  and  susceptible  of  producing  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  cereals  to  feed  a  nation.  At  pres- 
ent, it  is  devoted  exclusively  to  grazing;  bands 
of  sleek  cattle,  dotting  it  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  revelling  during  the  spring  time  knee- 
deep  in  the  wild  clover  and  alfileria,  and  during 
the  summer  season,  feeding  leisurely  on  the  hay 
feed  cured  and  stored  by  the  hand  of  nature. 
Pasturage. 
Southern  California  is  famous  as  a  stock 
range,  yet  it  is  a  source  of  astonishment  to  all 
strangers  that  repair  hither  during  the  summer 
season  to  know  upon  what  the  vast  flocks  and 
herds  they  are  constantly  meeting  subsist. 
There  is  not  a  green  blade  to  be  seen  anywhere, 
the  entire  country  being  enveloped  in  a  winding 
sheet  of  dust.  They  are  disposed  to  ridicule 
the  assertion  that  the  dusty  covering  of  the  hills 
and  valleys  contains  an  abundance  of  provender, 
and  that  upon  the  apparent  worthless  heaps  of 
dried  grass  covering  many  of  the  plains,  the 
flocks  and  herds  fatten  quicker  than  upon  the 
green  shoots  of  spring. 

And  so  it  is.  Herders  have  no  care  for  at 
least  another  year.  The  plentiful  rainfall  of 
last  winter  resulted  in  an  abundance  of  grass, 
and  heaps  of  alfileria  hay  cover  some  plains, 
while  clover  burr,  filled  with  nutritious  seed, 
has  intermingled  with  the  dust  covering  others, 
out  of  which  animals  paw  it  with  ease. 

Farming  in  Southern  California. 

Eastern  people  visiting  here  express  their 
surprise  at  the  high  price  of  land.  That  from 
$200  to  $500  per  acre  should  be  asked  for  im- 
proved lands,  to  all  appearance  no  better  than 
lands  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  Eastern 
States  for  $20  to  $50  per  acre,  is  something  they 
cannot  comprehend.  And  yet  the  reason  why 
there  should  be  such  a  difference  is  plain.  For 
instance  there  are  the  corn  lands  of  El  Monte 
and  Los  Nietos,  which  yield  from  90  to  120 
bushels  per  acre. 

This  does  seem  to  De  an  extravagant  estimate 
when  compared  to  the  yield  of  the  best  corn 
lands  in  the  Eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, where  thirty  and  thirty-five  bushels  per 
acre  is  considered  a  fine  crop.  Unimproved 
land  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  orange  and 
the  lemon  can  be  obtained  at  $30  per  acre.  One 
man  can  efficiently  care  for  ten  acre,  at  a  salary 
of  $40  per  month,  or  $500  per  year.  Two-year 
old  trees  are  now  selling  in  the  nurseries  at  one 
dollar  each.  In  many  of  the  older  orchards  in 
the  county,  the  trees  have  been  planted  twenty 
five  feet  apart. 

It  is  now  conceded  that  more  space  is  re- 
quired for  the  trees,  and  new  orchards  are  be- 
ing planted  with  the  trees  thirty  feet  apart, 
making  the  total  cost  of  land  and  stock  to  be 
$800.  The  total  outlay  required  for  the  first 
year  aggregates,  with  an  allowance  of  $100  for 
incidental  expenses,  $1,400.  In  at  least  six 
years  from  date  of  planting  the  trees  will  com- 
mence bearing,  producing  a  crop  sufficiently 
large  to  pay  current  expenses.  The  total  in- 
vestment up  to  that  date,  including  cost  of  wa- 
ter, etc.,  will  have  amounted  to,  say,  $5,000. 

Two  years  later  these  trees  will  yield  a  crop 
worth,  at  present  prices,  ten  dollars  per  tree,  or 
$500  per  acre,  thus  paying  off  the  entire  princi- 
pal. In  the  following  year,  an  increase  of  one- 
half  may  be  expected  in  the  crop,  thus  giving 
the  owner  the  handsome  return  of  $7,500.  This 
is  no  imaginary  picture.  There  are  innumera- 
ble instances  in  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Ga- 
briel valleys,  where  these  estimates  have  been 
more  than  realized.  Orchards  containing  trees 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  old,  return  to  their 


fortunate  owners  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  per  ■ 
num. 

Semi-Tropical    Fruits. 

Farmers  are,  at  last,  beginning  to  realize  the 
fact  that  it  is  useless  to  direct  their  energies  al- 
together to  the  culture  of  small  grain.  They 
have  learned  a  serious  lesson  from  the  results 
of  this  year's  harvest.  In  consequence  of  the 
abundance  of  rain  during  last  winter,  many  of 
our  farmers  were  induced  to  sow  large  tracts  in 
wheat  and  barley.  The  former  to  a  great  ex- 
tent failed,  being  attacked  by  rust,  while  an 
over-abundant  crop  of  the  latter  so  swamped  the 
market  that  the  growers  scarcely  realized  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  expense  of  raising. 

This  disastrous  result  will  cause  them  to  di- 
rect their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  semi- 
tropical  fruit  trees.  The  prospective  fortunes 
in  store  for  those  who  enter  into  the  business  of 
horticulture  has  induced  the  planting  of  at  least 
half  a  million  orange  trees  throughout  the 
county  during  the  present  year.  There  are 
other  trees  besides  the  orange  that  give  the 
owner  handsome   returns. 

The  olive  tree  is  one  of  them.  It  takes  kind- 
ly to  the  soil,  and  requires  just  about  as  much 
attention  as  the  willow,  Plants  are  usually  set 
about  forty  feet  apart,  or  twenty-five  trees  to  an 
acre.  When  five  years  old  it  begins  to  bear. 
At  twelve  years  it  yields  a  crop  worth  about  $8 
per  tree,  or  $200  per  acre.  With  the  exception 
of  the  old  olive  orchards  attached  to  the 
various  Missions  in  Southern  California,  the 
tree  is  not  extensively  cultivated. 
Bee  Farming. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  quantity  of  farm- 
ing land  in  this  county  does  not  exceed  160,000 
acres,  one-half  consisting  of  irrigable  lands, 
and  the  other  half  of  lands  capable  of  producing 
without  irrigation.  Nearly  one-half  of  the 
county  has  heretofore  been  considered  worth- 
less, in  consequence  of  its  mountainous  charac- 
ter and  the  scarcity  of  water  for  irrigation. 
During  the  last  year,  however,  a  new  industry 
has  sprung  up,  which  promises  to  turn  these 
waste  lands  to  profitable  account.  That  indus- 
try is  bee  farming. 

The  foot-hills  at  the  base  of  the  mountain 
ranges  are  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  sage 
brush,  greasewood  and  other  undergrowth, 
which,  during  the  spring  and  summer  seasons 
bear  an  abundance  of  flowers,  furnishing  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  feed  for  the  "busy  bee." 
A  league  of  such  land,  with  a  small  rivulet  upon 
it,  is  deemed  an  excellent  location  for  a  bee 
ranch,  and  everywhere  among  the  foot-hills  we 
find  them  springing  up. 

Many  of  these  bee  ranches  are  being  stocked 
with  swarms  taken  from  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks  and  the  trunks  of  trees  growing  on  the 
mountain  sides,  for  really  the  mountains  are 
literally  flowing  with  honey. 

To  those  that  understand  the  business,  bee- 
farming  is  an  exceedingly  profitable  business. 
Two  men  can  attend  to  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  hives,  which  can  be  purchased  at  the  end  of 
the  season  for  $2  per  hive.  Besides  tripli- 
cating their  numbers,  these  hives  will  yield, 
by  careful  handling,  about  200  lbs.  each,  for 
which  fifteen  cents  per  pound  can  be  readily 
obtained  from  the  San  Francisco  commission 
houses.  The  total  receipts  thus  obtained  from 
honey  alone,  will  thus  amount  to  about 
$3,000  in  an  apiary  of  150  hives.  Besides 
this,  the  bee-farmer  will  derive  a  revenue  of 
about  $500  from  the  sale  of  swarms. 
.  All  these  mountain  lands  are  owned  by  Gov- 
ernment, many  of  them  open  to  pre-emption 
by  settlers.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  enterprise 
carried  on  within  the  country  that  requires  less 
capital  and  labor,  and  surer  and  better  returns 
to  the  experienced  hand.  Like  every  business 
that  requires  skilled  labor,  those  who  are  in- 
experienced had  better  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  as  there  are  already  a  sufficient  number  of 
instances  in  the  country  of  failure  for  the  want 
of  a  right  understanding  of  it. 

Acccording  to  the  Assessor's  returns  for  the 
present  year,  the  number  of  hives  in  the 
county  at  the  time  the  assessment  roll  was 
made  up  was  2,363.  The  season  is  now  at  an 
end,  and  the  bees  havs  ceased  swarming,  and 
the  number  of  swarms  now  existing  may  be 
safely  estimated  at  5,000. — Cor.  Bulletin. 


The  business  of  supplying  San  Francisco 
with  fish  is  by  no  means  contemptible.  It  seems 
that  the  number  of  men  employed  in  catching 
fish  for  home  consumption  as  weU  as  for  export 
is  from  five  to  six  hundred,  about  one-half  of 
whom  are  Italians  and  the  rest  Americans, 
Slavonians,  Spaniards,  Greeks  and  Portugese 
from  the  Azore  Islands.  The  Americans  are 
mostly  engaged  in  salmon  fishing  at  Bio  Vista 
and  above,  while  on  the  Sacramento  and  its 
tributaries  and  sloughs  below,  it  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Italians.  Of  the  total  number 
there  are  distributed  in  the  different  fisheries  as 
follows  :  Salmon  catching,  200  men  with  80 
boats;  bay  fishing,  250  men  with  80  boats; 
coast  and  inland  fishing,  60  men  with  15  bouts. 
There  are  also  a  score  of  boats  distributed  at 
various  points  along  the  coast,  where  neighbor- 
ing towns  or  communication  with  the  interior 
offer  reward  to  the  fishermen's  industry. 

The  Norfolk,  Va.,  Manufacturing  Company 
have  built  two  canal  boats  to  compete  for  the 
New  Vnrk  Slate  prize.  Both  boats  are  con- 
structed to  hinge  together,  bow  and  stern,  by  a 
patent  process,  the  latter  portion  of  which  will 
carry  the  motive  power,  which  consists  of  a 
screw  propeller  and  engine  of  forty-horse 
power. 
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wooden,  $")0;    willow   $10;  brooms,  $5.     Also, 
a  framed  diploma  for  all  of  the  above. 

W.  D.  Freeman,  Tomales,  chairs  ;  honorable 
mention. 

R.  S.  Thompson,  Napa  City,  Kimball  & 
Hubbard's  patent  window  extension-screen  and 
mosquito  bar;  honorable  mention. 

Classes  V  and  VI. — Chemicals,  Etc. 

W.  C  Palmer,  S.  F.,  Knowlton's  blacking; 
$5.     Writing  fluid;  $2  and  framed  diploma. 

H.  C.  Kirk  &  Co.,  Sac,  barrel  of  glue;  hon- 
orable mention. 

Jesse  Healy,  agent  California  Chemical  Paint 
Co.,  S.  P.,  Averill'8  chemical  paint;  $5  with 
diploma,  and  specially  recommended  its  use  to 
the  community  for  its  cheapness,  beauty  and 
durability. 

C.  H.  Krebs,  Sac,  three  casps  copal  varnish, 
from  S.  F.  Pioneer  Varnish  Works;  $5.  Five 
gallons  boiled  linseed  oil,  from  Pacific  Lead 
Works;  $10.  White  lead,  from  Alta  Lead 
Works;  $5.  Five  gallons  castor  oil,  from 
Briggs  Bros.,  Mai  -ysville;  $10.  Samples  of  Cal. 
paint;  honorable  mention.  Glue,  from  Pio- 
neer Glue  Factory;  $5.  Turpentine,  from 
Corder's  Pioneer  Distillery,  Marysville;  hon- 
orable mention. 

Class    VII.  —  Glass,    Crockery,  Stoneware, 
Bricks  and  Tiles,  Cal.  Manufacture. 

N.  Clark  <fc  Co.,  Sac,  sewer-pipe;  $5  fire- 
brick, $3. 

Carlton,  Newman  &  Co.,  S.  F.,  best  display 
of  glassware:   diploma. 

Geo.  G.  W.  Morgan,  Sac,  samples  of  stone 
manufactured  by  the  Union  Stone  Company  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  under  M.  Sorrel's  patent;  diplo- 
ma. "  Committee  would  especially  commend 
this  invention  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  public  for  its  merits,  it  being,  in  our  opin- 
ion, superior  to  all  other   similar   inventions." 

John  Quigley,  Alvarado,  sack  of  table-salt ; 
$3,  and  diploma  for  general  exhibition  of   salt. 

M  ittison  &  Williamson,  Stockton,  sample  of 
California  marble  from  Copperopolis,  honor- 
able mention. 

Fifth   Department. 
Classes  I  and  II.  —  Agricultural  Products. 

Bachman  and  Newberg,  Sac,  best  sample  of 
hops;  $5. 

Frank  Hamilton,  San  Jose,  best  sample  of 
California  wheat;   $10. 

John  Bidwell,  Chico,  best  sample  of  Chile 
wheat;  $10. 

J.  Stoddard  &  Bros.,  Wheatland,  best  sack  of 
flour;  silver  medal. 

J.  Fisher,  Brighton,  best  bushel  of  yellow 
corn;  $5. 

J.  H.  Wolfe,  Brighton,  best  bushel  of  white 
corn  $5. 

E.  I.  Sparks,  Lincoln,  best  sample  of  club 
wheat;  $10. 

Wm.  Van  Wert,  Chico,  exhibits  a  variety  of 
wheat  (Pride  of  Butte),  which  the  committee 
recommends  to  the  attention  of  the  farmers  of 
the  State. 

Class  III. — Vegetables,   Boots,  Etc. 

Eobert  Williamson,  Sac,  best  half  bushel  of 
red  potatoes  $5. 

P.  Hart,  Sac,  best  half  bushel  white  pota- 
toes; $5. 

Peter  Burns,  Sac,  best  half  bushel  any  other 
variety;   $•">. 

Robert  Williamson,  Sac,  greatest  variety  of 
Irish  potatoes  and  half  peck  of  each,  $10; 
best  half  bushel  sweet  potatoes,  $5;  best  twelve 
parsnips,  $3;  best  twelve  carrots,  $3;  best  six 
long  blood  beets,  $3;  best  six  turnip  beats,  $3; 
best  six  sugar  beets,  $3;  best  peck  tomatoes, 
$3;  best  six  drumhead  cabbage,  $3;  best  six 
red  Dutch  cabbage,  $3. 

Wm.  Bihler,  S.  P.,  best  six  of  any  other  va- 
iety;  $3. 

J.  R.,  Sac,  best  three  heads  of  cauliflower, 
$3;   best  three  heads  of  broccoli,  $3. 

Robert  Williamson,  Sac,  best  six  heads  of 
lettuce,  $2. 

C.  T.  Wheeler,  Sac,  best  half  peck  red  on- 
ions, $3. 

P.  Hart*  Sac,  best  half  peck  yellow  onions; 
$3. 

Robt.  Williamson,  Sac,  best  half  peck  white 
onions;  $3. 

P.  Hart,  Sac,  best  half  peck  peppers  for 
pickling;  $3. 

Robert  Williamson,  Sac,  best  twelve  roots  of 
salsify,  $3;   best  six  stalks  celery,  $3. 

J.  H.  Wolfe,  Brighton,  best  six  marrow 
squashes,   $3. 

Robert  Williamson,  Sac,  best  six  Hubbard 
squashes, $3;  best  six  crookneckedsquauhes,$3. 

Samuel  Hur}-,  San  Joaquin  river,  largest 
pumpkin,  $5. 

John  H.  Wolfe,  Brighton,  best  dozen  green 
sweet  corn,  $3  ;  three  best  mountain  sweet 
watermelons,  J. 

John  Studarous,  Brighton,  three  best  water- 
melons of  other  variety,  $3. 

John  II.  Wolfe,  Brighton,  best  three  green- 
flesh  muskmelous,  $3;  best  three  yellow-flesh 
niuskmnlons,  (3. 

R.  Williamson,  Sac,  best  six  cacumbers,  $2. 

C.  W.  Adams,  Sac,  best  half  peck  Lima 
banns  in  pod.  $3. 

Robert  Williamson,  Sac,  best  half  peck  dried 
white  beans,  SJ;  best  half  peck  kidney  bush 
beans  in  pod,  $3. 

De  DeBeruirdi,  Sacramento,  best  half  peck 
pole  beans  other  than  Lima;  $2. 

E.  F.  Aiken.  Sac,  best  half  peck  dried  field 
peas;  $2 

Robert  Williamson,  Sac,  best  half  peck  of 
dried  garden  peas;   $3. 

W.  W.  Montgomery,  Davisvilie,  best  half 
peck  castor  beans;  $5. 

E.  F.  Aiken,  Sac,  greatest  variety  of  dried 
peas;  $5. 


J.  R  Johnston,  Sac,  best  half  peck  gherkin 
cucumber;  $3. 

D.  DeBernardi,  Sac,  best  three  purple  egg- 
plants, $5;  best  table  or  collection  of  vegetables, 
$30. 

J.  R.  Johnston,  Sac,  second  best  table  or 
collection  of  vegetables,  $20. 

Peter  Burns,  Burns'  Slough,  six  sugar  beets 
grown  on  red  sand  without  irrigation;  special 
premium  recommended. 

N.  W.  Brooks,  Sac,  two  large  squashes;  hon- 
orable mention. 

Wm.  Bihler.  S.  F.,  six  large  sugar  beets; 
special  premium  recommended. 

J.  R.  Nickeson,  Lincoln,  one  large  water- 
melon, weighing  58%  pounds;  special  premium 
recommended.  Three  Casawba  cantaloupes; 
honorable  mention. 

J.  R.  Johnston,  Sac,  three  stalks  of  tobacco; 
special  premium  recommended. 

Samuel  Storms,  Sac,  six  ears  of  popcorn; 
special  premium  recommended. 

J.  H.  Wolfe,  Brighton,  five  Mexican  custard 
squashes  and  six  Yankee  pie  pumpkins;  special 
premium  recommended  for  each, 

Dewey  &  Co.,  S.  F.,  four  varieties  of  new 
kind  and  choice  potatoes  in  jars,  grown  by  C. 
H.  Dwinelleof  Oakland;  special  premium  re- 
commended. 

A.  D.  Pryal,  Brooklyn,  box  of  new  seedling 
potatoes;  special  premium  recommended. 

Class  IV. 

Thomas  O'Brien,  Sac,  best  and  largest  col- 
lection of  flowering  plants  in  bloom;  $25. 

A.  Ebel,  Sac,  best  collection  of  ornamental 
foliage  plants;  $25.  Best  collection  of  new 
and  rare  plants;  $15. 

Thomas  O'Brien,  Sac,  best  collection  of 
fuchsias  in  bloom;  $15.  Best  collection  of  cut 
flowers;  $10. 

E.  Parsons,  Sac,  best  display  of  bouquets; 
$10.     Best  collection  of  Australian  plants;  $10. 

A.  Ebel,  Sac,  best  collection  of  plants  suita- 
ble for  green  house,  conservatory  and  window 
culture;  $15. 

Classes  V.,  VI.  and  VII. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Hoover,  Elk  Grove,  best  and 
largest  variety  of  jellies;  $20. 

Mrs.  H.  Cronkite,  Sac,  best  quality,  but 
small  quantity,  of  jellies  ;  special  premium 
recommended. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert,  vSac,  best  and  largest 
variety  of  canned  fruits;  $20. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Hoover,  Elk  Grove, 'best  and 
largest  variety  of  pickles;  $15.  Best  branched 
peaches;  $5. 

S.  Cole,  Gilroy,  best  and  largest  lotof  cheese; 
diploma  and  $20.  Best  cheese  one  year  old 
and  over;  $15.  Best  cheese  made  one  year; 
$10. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Aiken,  Sac,  best  twenty  pounds 
roll  butter;  $10.     Best  brown  bread;  $5. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Wolfe,  Sac,  best  domestic  rye 
bread;  $5.     Best  domestic  white  bread;  $5. 

Clark  &  Harbison, San  Diego,  best  and  largest 
lot  of  honey;  $5. 

Mrs.  N.  Clark,  Sac,  fine  display  of  jellies; 
special  premium  recommended. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert,  Sac,  fine  display  of  jel- 
lies; special  premium  recommended. 

Sacramento  Valley  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  best  dis- 
play of  sugar;  $20. 

Sixth  Department. 

Class  1— Green  Fruits. 

H.  S.  Hutchinson,  Marysville — Best  display 
of  apples;  $30. 

A.  S.  Greenlaw,  Sacramento — Best  twelve 
varieties  of  apples;  $15. 

Ira  S.  Bamber,  Placerville — Best  six  varieties 
of  apples;  $10. 

Robert  Williamson,  Sacramento — Best  three 
varieties  of  apples;  $6. 

H.  S.  Hutchinson,  Marysville — Best  display 
of  pears;  $30. 

Ira  S.  Bamber,  Placerville — Best  twelve  va- 
rieties of  pears;  $15. 

James  Holland,  Sacramento — Best  six  varie- 
ties of  pears;  $10. 

E.  Dane,  Souora— Best  three  varieties  of 
pears;  $5. 

Ira  S.  Bamber,  Placerville — Best  display  of 
peaches;     $15. 

E.  Dane,  Sonora — Best  six  varieties  of 
peaches;  $10. 

E.  F.  Aiken,  Sacramento — Best  one  variety 
of  peaches;  $5. 

Ira  S.  Bamber,  Placerville — Best  display  of 
plums;  $15.     Best  five  varieties  of  plums;  $10. 

E.  Dane,  Sonora — Best  one  variety  of  plums; 
$5. 

H.  S.  Hutchinson,  Sacramento — Best  figs; 
$5. 

Auguste  Abel,  Sacramento — Best  pomegran- 
ate; special  premium  recommended. 

E.  Dane,  Sonora — Best  display  of  seedling 
fruits;  SHI. 

James  Crozier,  Stockton — Thirty-eight  varie- 
ties of  apples;  special  premium  recommended. 

Dried  Fruits. 

Ira  S.  Bamber,  Placerville — Best  25  pounds 
dried  apples;  $20. 

E.  F.  Aiken,  Sacramento — Best  25  pounds 
dried  pears;  $20. 

E.  Dane,  Sonora — Best  25  pounds  dried 
peaches;  $20. 

E.  F.  Aiken,  Sacramento — Best  25  pounds 
dried  plums;  $20. 

E.  Dane,  Souora — Best  25  pounds  dried  nec- 
tarines; $20. 

Ira  S.  Bamber,  Placerville — Best  20  pounds 
dried  figs:  $10. 

E.  F.  Aiken,  Sacramento — Best  exhibit  of 
dried  berries;  $10. 

James  R.   Nickeson,  Lincoln — Fifty  pounds 


of  apples;  special  premium  recommended. 

L.  A.  Gould,  Santa  Clara — Twenty  varieties 
of  dessicated  fruits;  special  premium  recom- 
mended. 

Nuts. 

B.  N.  Bugbey,  Folsom — Samples  of  Japa- 
nese chestnuts;  special  premium  recommended. 

Robert  Williamson,  Sacramento — Samples  of 
almonds;  $5. 

Seventh  Department— Fine  Arts. 

G.  H.  Goddard,  San  Francisco — Best  water- 
colored  landscape;  $10. 

Miss  H.  Millard,  San  Jose" — For  picture  of 
Charbenaere  grapes,  in  water  colors  (very  fine) ; 
special  premium  recommended. 

O.  Catschmidt,  San  Francisco — For  water- 
colored  portraits;  special  premium  recommend- 
ed. 

Chas.  Prosch,  San  Francisco — For  water  col- 
ored painting  (superior  workmanship);  diplo- 
ma. 

D.  H.  Woods,  Sacramento — For  best  exhibi- 
tion of  portrait  painting  in  oil;  $40. 

A.  Hart,  San  Francisco — Best  specimen  of 
portrait  painting  in  oil;  $20. 

Wm.  Keith,  San  Francisco — Best  exhibition 
of  landscape  paintings  in  oil;  $20. 

D.  H.  Woods,  Sacramento — Best  specimens 
of  animal  paintings  in  oil;  $-10. 

Wm.  Keith,  San  Francisco — Best  specimen 
of  fruit  painting;  $10 

W.  Keith— Best  exhibition  of  paintings;  $50. 

Norton  Bush,  San  Francisco— For  best  col- 
lection of  tropical  landscape  paintings  in  oil; 
special  premium  recommended. 

A.  Hart,  San  Francisco — For  collection  of 
paintingsinoil;  special  premium  recommended. 

E.  P.  Heald,  San  Francisco — Best  penman- 
ship; $5. 

C.  C.  Brown  (pupil  of  Espina) — Best  pen 
drawing  and  ornamental  penmanship;  $5. 

Sculpture. 

De  Long,  Combs  &  Co.,  San  Jose-,  by  J.  W. 
Combs — Two  Medallion  three-fourth  views, 
taken  from  a  photograph;  special  premium 
recommended.  For  best  specimen  California 
marble;  special  premium  recommended. 

J.  C.  Devine  &  Brother,  Sacramento — Exhi- 
bition of  sculpture;  $20.  For  best  exhibition 
of  statuary  and  busts  in  plaster;  $20. 

Michael  Kraker,  Sacramento — Display  of 
statuary  in  marble  and  bronze;  special  pre- 
mium recommended. 

J.  C.   Devine  &  Brother,   Sacramento — Best 
collection  of  marble  work;  $40. 
Designs. 

Geo.  G.  W.  Morgan,  Sacramento — Designs 
for  canal  and  narrow-gauge  railroad  combined; 
special  premium  recommended. 

Frank  P.  Lowell,  Sacramento — Design  for 
carriage  house  and  stable;  diploma. 

Miscellaneous  Articles. 

J.  L.  McKee,  San  Francisco — Best  patent 
letter  clip,  special  premium  recommended. 
Best  universal  glazing  tool;  special  premium 
recommended. 

Justin  Gates  and  Bro.,  Sacramento— For  soda 
apparatus;  honorable  mention. 

Fairbanks  and  Hutchinson,  San  Francisco — 
For  patent  money  drawer;  honorable  mention. 

A.  D.  Oakley,  Sacramento — For  India  rubber 
stamps;  special  premium  recommended.  For 
novelty  printer;  special  premium  recommend- 
ed. For  display  of  stencil  goods;  honorable 
mention. 

John  T.  Lollner,  Napa  City— For  mahogany 
cane;  special  premium  recommended.  For 
cane  made  from  wood  taken  from  the  Kearsarge ; 
special  premium  recommended. 

George  Thistleton,  San  Francisco — Chromo 
lithograph  parlor  amusement;  special  premium 
recommended. 

John  A.  Nehrbass,  Sacramento — For  two 
cases  confectionery  and  confectionery  orna- 
ments; special  premium  recommended.  For 
landscape  in  confectionery;  special  premium 
recommended. 

J.  S.  Harbison,  Sacramento — Apiary  of  Ital- 
ian bees,  473  hives;  special  premium  recom- 
mended. 

E.  Eisenberg  and  Bros.,  San  Francisco — One 
case  cigars  of  California  manufacture  from  Ha 
vanatobacco;  silver  medal  recommended.  Com- 
mittee deem  their  eaterprise  worthy  of  encour- 
agement. 

Wick  <fc  Clark,  Sacramento — For  general  as- 
sortment of  undertakers'  goods,  coffin-plates, 
etc.;  special  premium  recommended.  For  wal- 
nut casket  and  imitation  rosewood  child's 
casket;  special  premium  recommended. 

Suplee  Needle  Manufacturing  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco— Display  of  needles  for  sewing  machines; 
special  premium  recommended. 

J.  A.  Todd,  Sacramento— Roller  skates;  spe- 
cial premium  recommended. 

Hartshorn  &  McPhun,  San  Francisco— Self- 
acting  shade  roller;  special  premium  recom- 
mended. 

C.  C.  Baker,  Modesto — One  fleece  wool;  spe- 
cial premium  recommended. 

Bo  wen  Bros.,  San  Francisco — Best  display 
ground  spices;  diploma.  Yeast  powder;  diplo- 
ma. 

Chas.  Green,  San  Francisco— For  axle  greese; 
diploma. 

W.  C.  Palmer,  San  Francisco-General  as- 
sortment of  Knowlton's  writing  inks  and  mu- 
cilage: diploma. 

E.  B.  Tenney,  Rippon,  Labette  county,  Kan- 
sas— For  window  sash  balance;  diploma. 

Wm.  Blake,  San  Francisco — For  renovator 
and  dyes;  diploma. 

Waterhouse  &  Lester,  Sacramento  —  For 
Clark's  patent  buggy  sun  and  storm  shade  and 
protector;  honorable  mention. 


Dr.  B.  H.  Lyons,  Honolulu,  S.  I. — For  com- 
pound remedy  for  recent  and  chronic  diseases; 
honoral  le  mention. 

W.  C.  Gerber,  agent  for  Schn  iber  and  How- 
ell, Sacramento — Six  chicccry  roots.  The  com- 
mittee recommend  this  article  to  California 
farmers,  as  an  important  article  for  cultivation. 

Dr.  W.  Henley,  San  Francisco — Display  of 
Wild  Cherry  Tonic;  framed  diploma. 

Treadwell  &  Co.,  San  Francisco — For  spark 
arrester;  diploma. 

W.  H.  Keep,  Stockton — For  portable  forges 
and  blowers,  diploma. 

J.  Campbell,  Sacramento- Wire  mattress;  hon- 
orable mention. 

D.  C.  Brown,  for  Peck  &  Brown,  Sacramento 
— Rock  River  building  paper;  diploma. 

E.  A.  Wilcox,  Sacramento — Crystalline  hair 
toilet  articles;  honorable  mention. 

J.  R.  Johnson.  Sacramento — three  stalks  of 
tobacco;  meritorious  exhibition. 

Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  Sacramento — 
Locomotive  head-lights;  honorable  mention. 

San  Francisco  Wood  Preserving  Company — 
Disinfectant  and  elastic  varnish  and  samples  of 
wood  preserved;  diploma. 

J.  C.  Gibson,  Sacramento — Car  brake  and 
switch  alarm;  diploma.  Diagonal  marble  saw; 
honorable  mention. 

Thos.  Donnelly,  San  Francisco — Yeast  pow- 
ders; honorable  mention. 

D.  A.  Faulkner,  Centerville — Patent  punch 
for  punching  iron,  California  invention;  diplo- 
ma. 

Warren  Wasson,  Carson  City,  Nevada — Bag 
holder;  diploma.  Stove-pipe  damper;  honora- 
ble mention. 

Benj.  Pollard,  Dutch  Flat— Patent  invalid 
bedstead;  diploma. 

J.  Armstrong,  San  Francisco — American  bot- 
tle filler,  a  California  invention;  diploma. 

Chas.  H.  Gordon,  Mokelumne,  Sacramento 
county — Wood-boring  and  iron  drilling  ma- 
chine;   honorable  mention. 

Miss  Jennie  Millard,  San   Francisco— Paints 
for  wax  flowers;  diploma. 
articles   exhibited   by  chtldben  under  six- 
teen YEARS  OF  AGE. 

The  committee  recommend  the  Board  to  con- 
sider the  age  of  the  children  below  mentioned, 
and  award  them  special  premiums  for  their 
work. 

PUPILS   OF   MBS.    CURTIS,    SAN   JOSE. 

Fine  pencil  drawings,  by  Emily  L.  Peelor, 
aged  10  years  ;  Annetta  Peelor,  $12  ;  H.  G. 
Peelor,  $1G,  and  H.  H.  Curtis. 

PUPILS   OP  MRS.    BINGAY,  SACRAMENTO. 

Fine  pencil  drawings,  by  Nellie  Wilsey,  aged 
11;  Willie  Osborn,  14;  Hattie  Lewis,  10;  F. 
Massol,  11;  Miss  McClatchy,  11;  Katie  Wilsie, 
13;  Katie  Waters,  13;  Ella  Bailey,  16;  Charlie 
Warren,  12;  Katie  Allmond,  11;  Mary  AIl- 
mond,  15;  J.  H.  H.,  14. 

Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Sacramento,  oil  painting, 
"Still  Life;"  very  fine. 

EMBROIDERY,  CROTCHET  AND   WAX-WORK. 

Miss  A.  Peelor,  aged  9  years,  San  Jose, 
Worsted  work. 

Miss  E.  A.  Peelor,  10,  embroidery. 
Miss  L.  L.  Coons,  13,  feather  and  cone  work. 
Miss  Katie  Vandenberg,  12,  crotchet  work. 
Miss  Mary  Barrett,  worsted  work. 
Miss  E.  Hartwell,  9,  butter  monument. 
Miss  Katie  Studarus,  12,  silk  flowers. 
Miss  Belle  McGuire,  12,  wax-work. 
Miss   N.  E.  C.  Jackson,  13,  patchwork  quilt. 
Miss  Lizzie  Gillan,  14,  tapestry  work. 
Miss  E.  Kreutzberger,  15,  tapestry  work. 
Miss  C.  Deterding,  14,  tapestry  work. 
Miss  B.  Johnson,  15,  variety  of  jellies. 


Union  Foundry— Sacramento. — Messrs  Root, 
Neilson  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  this  establish- 
ment, have  work  on  hand  as  follows:  A  ten- 
stamp  mill  for  Amador  County;  contract  for 
the  Stanislaus  County  Court  House ,  a  substan- 
tial structure  now  being  erected  at  Modesto. 
This  with  a  number  of  small  jobs  and  miscella- 
neous work  makes  business  quite  lively.  A 
larger  amount  and  variety  of  "agricultural 
work"  was  turned  out  by  them  this  season  than 
ever  before,  including  Byron  Jackson's  self- 
feeding  attachment  for  threshers,  and  Church- 
man's horse-powers,  both  California  inventions. 
We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  general  ma- 
chine and  foundry  business  of  Sacramento  has 
been  quite  brisk 'and  steady  during  the  sea- 


Steam  Plowing  in  Cuba. —  A  sugar  planter  in 
Cuba  writes  that  in  November,  18C8,  he  com- 
menced work  with  one  of  the  Fowler  steam-plows, 
(  running  with  two  engines  of  fourteen-horse 
power  each,)  and  since  then  has  broken  up 
2,000  acres  of  strong  clay  land  intermixed  with 
stones  of  all  sizes,  and  resting  for  the  most  part 
on  a  stone  bottom,  plowing  to  an  average  depth 
of  eighteen  inches.  The  plow  having  been 
managed  by  an  experienced  hand,  the  breakages 
have  been  few  and  of  a  trivial  character,  and 
the  wire  rope  is  still  in  excellent  condition. 
The  lands  of  the  estate  have  been  doubled  in 
value  by  steam-plowing,  and  what  was  formerly 
almost  an  impervious  marsh,  the  effect  partly 
of  nature  and  partly  of  inefficient  cultivation, 
has  been  reduced  to  a  porous  soil. 

There  are  80,000  less  cattle  in  Maine  now 
than  ten  years  ago,  caused  by  a  succession  of 
light  hay  crops. 
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Agricultural  College  of  the  University 
of  California. 

LAYING  OP   THE   COENEE   STONE,    AT 
BERKLEY,  OCT.  9th. 

From  six  to  eight  hundred  of  the  earnest  cit- 
izens of  the  State  were  present  on  this  inter- 
esting occasiou,  including  the  Regents,  the 
Faculty  and  students  of  the  University. 
Governor  Newton  Booth  presided.  Music  was 
furnished  by  the  14th  Regiment  band. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  is  one  of  the 
principal  buildings  designed  for  the  University. 
Facing  the  bay  and  ocean,  it  is  located  on  the 
left.  The  College  of  Letters,  the  next  in  order 
of  construction,  will  occupy  a  central  position . 

The  basement  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
commences  some  three  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  is  faced  with  unfin- 
ished granite — complete  with  the  exception 
of  the  northeast  corner  where  the  ceremonies 
were  had.  The  next  story,  just  being  com- 
menced, is  of  brick,  with  corners,  casings  and 
a  portion  of  the  facings,  of  iron.  The  whole  is 
bound  together  by  a  careful  system  of  iron 
bars,  introduced  in  its  structure.  Its  frontage 
towards  the  bay  is  150  feet,  by  50  feet  in 
depth. 

The  ceremonies  of  laying  the  corner  stone 
were  plain,  brief  and  sensible.  Bishop  Kipp 
made  the  opening  prayer  and  the  benediction. 
Horatio  Stebbins,  D.  D.,  gave  the  address. 
Gov.  Booth  led  the  ceremonies,  assisted  by 
David  Farquaharson,  Architect;  J.  W.  Duncan, 
Superintendent;  and  A.  G.  Moulder,  Secre- 
tary. 

The  oration  was  an  able,  brief,  and  pleasing 
one.  We  think  it  might  appropriately,  how- 
ever, more  fully  alluded  to  agricultural  edu- 
cation and  its  immense  future  importance. 

Dr.  Stebbins  urged  that  the  State  should  cer- 
tainly provide  for  the  higher  wants  of  its  com- 
munity— the  best  means  for  education.  He 
spoke  eloquently  of  the  beautiful  site  granted 
the  University  by  the  College  of  California. 

What  the  University  has  Already  Done. 

The  university  has  gathered  within  its  walls 
a  faculty  of  instruction,  among  whom  are  men 
of  original,  scientific  research,  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  ancient  and  modern  letters;  and 
its  pupilage  sustains  a  normal  relation  to  the 
population  of  the  State.  President  Durant, 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  education  in  the  State, 
will  retire  from  his  office  with  the  grateful  and 
honorable  regards  of  all,  and  with  the  self-sus- 
taining consciousness  of  his  own  breast  that 
he  has  contributed  something  to  the  treasury 
of  indestructible  good.  His  successor,  Pro- 
fessor Gilman,  of  one  of  the  departments  of 
Yale  College,  a  man  of  honorable  repute,  from 
whom  the  State  may  expect  much,  will  soon 
assume  the  duties  of  internal  government  and 
administration. 

Already  the  University  enjoys  the  fostering 
care  of  the  State,  expressed  in  that  liberal  legis- 
lation which  characterizes  free  and  intelligent 
peoples.  It  has  attracted  private  munificence 
also.  A  distinguished  citizen  and  member  of 
our  Board  of  Regents,  Edward  Tompkins,  has 
established  a  professorship  of  oriental  language 
|  and  literature,  and  attached  to  it  the  name  of 
the  great  naturalist  Agassiz;  thus  weaving  the 
I  double  thread  of  science  and  letters,  fact  and 
I  imagination,  nature  and  human  nature  into  the 
fabric  of  our  common  learning.  I  know  not 
which  most  to  admire,  the  liberality  of  his  en- 
dowment, the  moral  delicacy  with  which  it  was 
made,  or  the  wise  and  timely  foresight  which 
establishes  here  in  this  new  and  ever-widening 
experience  of  civilization,  a  medium  for  the 
study  and  interpretation  of  those  languages 
which  were  firht  lisped  at  the  cradle  of  human- 
ity, and  are  still  spoken  by  more  than  one-third 
I  of  the  human  race. 

Mr.  Tompkins,  we  greet  you  with  the  cheer 
and  gratitude  and  hope  of  the  occasion  ! 

Its  Purpose. 

It  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  University 
to  furnish  a  complete  course  of  human  study, 
and  to  supply,  also,  the  partial  of  technicle 
studies  which  are  limited  by  special  vocation 
and  practical  life.  There  are  two  views  of  ed- 
ucation which,  while  they  cannot  be  definitely 
distinguished,  cannot  be  completely  blended 
and  made  to  unite  in  one  perception.  One 
theory  makes  science  the  instrument  of  the 
nind.  One  trains  the  mind;  the  other  prac- 
ices  the  artisan.  One  makes  its  deciple  law- 
yer, doctor  or  farmer;  the  other  makes  him  free 
lenizen  of  the  realm  of  intellectual  and  moral 
latures  !  Which  of  these  theories  shall  be  pur- 
med  depends  not  solely  on  the  studies  of  the 
Jniversity,  but  on  the  spirit  of  the  student  and 
lis  teachers.  According  to  ability,  inclination 
ntellectual  sympathy  and  enthusiasm,  the  stu- 
lent  will  be  educated  as  a  machine  or  as  a  man. 
fouug  men,  students  of  the  University,  the  oc- 
asion  is  yours  !  Happy  generation  to  whom 
his  light  has  come!  Enough  for  you,  indeed, 
t  from  this  hour  of  ceremony  you  shall  know 
hat  knowledge  is  not  education.     Neither  is  it 

string  of  facts,  or  the  practice  of   an  art,  but 

rinciples  which  inspire  the  mind  and  kindle 
he  imagination  ! 

Allow  me  to  salute  you  on  this  fair  morning 

f  this  propitious  day  ! 

Its  Broad  Liberality. 
The  Unifersity  is  open  to  the  young  women 


of  the  State  on  the  same  terms  as  to  the  young 
men.  A  discrimination  unfavorable  to  the  edu- 
cation of  women  is  the  remnant  of  a  cloistered 
age.  It  is  contrary  to  the  ideas  and  practice  of 
our  system  of  public  instruction,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  best  experience.  The  presump- 
tions are  against  it.  The  elective  system  of 
studies,  made  necessary  by  the  vast  increase  of 
the  subjects  of  study;  instruction  by  lectures, 
so  important  a  part  of  a  University  course;  the 
great  advantages,  without  increased  expense, 
which  center  in  an  established  community  of 
learning,  all  justify  and  encourage  the  claim 
which  our  daughters  make  for  the  best  educa- 
tion our  institutions  afford. 

In  the  meantime  the  instincts  of  social  order 
and  law  have  developed  a  State — a  State  whose 
great  products  are  gold,  wheat,  wine  and  wool, 
and  whose  finer  industries  yet  undeveloped,  are 
to  exceed  all  present  accomplishment,  and  all 
present  belief.  Her  schools,  her  charities,  her 
institutions  of  religion,  her  laws,  the  expression 
of  that  which  is  noblest  in  man  or  formed  in 
the  intelligence,  rectitude  and  love  of  the 
people. 

Deposited  Under  the  Stone. 

A  heremetically  sealed,  copper  box,  was  de- 
posited in  a  cavity  beneath  the  corner  stone, 
containing  a  parchment-scroll,  upon  which  are 
inscribed  the  names  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  of  the  officers  of  the 
Board,  the  names  of  the  ex-Regents;  of  the 
names  of  the  officers,  Professors,  and  Instruc- 
tors of  the  University,  of  the  Architect,  Builder 
and  Superintendent  of  Construction,  copies  of 
the  S.  F.,  and  Oakland  daily  papers,  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  and  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press,  of  the  Oct.  5th,  1872. 

A  sample  of  wheat  grown  in  Sierra  valley  at 
the  estimated  height  of  6,000  feet  above  the  sea; 
coins  and  a  photograph  by  Prof.  Joseph  Le 
Conte;  and  other  appropriate  articles. 

A  plain  collation,  with  fruits,  wine  and  lem- 
onade, was  provided  in  the  basement  of  the 
building,  and  partaken  of  by  a  majority  pres- 
ent. All  seemed  blessed  with  an  "out-door" 
appetite. 

The  most  gratifying  feature  of  the  occasion 
to  us  was  the  earnestness  of  good  purpose 
which  seemed  to  beam  in  the  very  faces  of  the 
Regents  present  and  the  goodly  collection  of 
leading  and  real  intelligence  loving  people. 

Oakland  Farming,  Horticultural  and  In- 
dustrial Club. — The  next  meeting  takes  place 
by  adjournment  on  Monday  evening,  Oct.  14th. 
Dr.  E.  S.  Carr,  the  President,  will  lecture,  with 
experiments,  upon  a  timely  subject.  Discus- 
sion is  invited,  verbally  and  by  correspondence, 
on  the  planting  of  nut  trees  in  California — their 
profits,  etc. 

From  Far  Away. — We  have  just  received 
from  Wm.  H.  Wetmore,  Secretary  of  Southern 
Colorado  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Associa- 
tion, a  Complimentary  Ticket  to  the  Fair,  com- 
mencing Oct,  9th.  We  cannot  possibly  get 
there  in  time. 

On  File.— G.  C.  P.,  Vallejo;M.  A.,  Peabody; 
F.  M.  S.,  Santa  Barbara. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

!The  prices  given  below  are  thoBe  for  entire  consignments 
from  first  bands,  unless  otherwise  specified.] 

San  Francisco,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  Oct.  10. 

FLOUR— The  interior  and  local  demand  is 
active,  with  a  moderate  inquiry  for  export.  We 
quote  prices  as  follows: 

Superfine,  $4.00@4.50;  extra,  in  sacks,  of 
196  lbs.  $5.25@$5.50;  Oregon  brands,  $4.75 
@$5.25  in  sacks  of  196  lbs. 

WHEAT — The  market  has  not  been  very  ac- 
tive since  our  last  review;  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  vessels  exporters  are  not  anxious  to  buy,  and 
buying  in  the  interior  has  almost  stopped. 
Sales  aggregate  50,000  sacks  fair  to  choice,  at 
$1.57%  @$1.62%.  The  range  for  shipping 
grades  is  $1.55@$1.60;  and  choice  milling, 
$1.55@1.60  per  100  pounds. 

The  latest  Liverpool  market  quotations  come 
through  at  13s.  2d.  per  cental. 

BARLEY — The  market  is  dull  and  weak. 
Bay,  $1.20@1.27%;  Coast,  110@117%  per  100 
pounds. 

OATS — Market  is  rather  dull.  Ordinary  to 
choice,  $1.50  to  $1.85  per  100  fts. 

CORN— Yellow,  $1.62%@1.65  per  100  fts. ; 
White,  $1.65@1.70. 

CORNMEAL— Is  quotable  at  $2.00@$2.75 
$  100  lbs.  from  the  mill. 

BUCKWHEAT— Is  quiet  at  $1.75@2.00  per 
100  lbs. 

RYE— Is  quiet  at  $1.75@1.85  per  100  lbs. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  $7.25@8.50  per  ton  for 
cargo  lots. 

BRAN — Price  is  now  $20  per  ton  from  the 
mill. 

MIDDLINGS— For  feed,  are  selling  at  $25.00 
per  ton  from  mills. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL— Is  selling  at  $30  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

HAY — Receipts  have  been  free  during  the 
week.  Quotable  at  close  at  $9@$17.00  ordinary 
to  choice. 

POTATOES— There  has  been  a  pretty  fair 
demand  this  week,  and  free  supplies. 
Sales  of  different  kinds  at  from  $1.50  to  $1.80. 
Carolina,  75c.  per  100  lbs. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  $1.12%  per  100  lbs. 


WOOL.— The  market  continues  dull.  Sales 
of  250,000  fcs.  Fall  at  current  rates.  Spring  is 
neglected  and  nominal.  Fall,  12@15c.  for  bur- 
ry,  and  16@18c.  for  clear;  19@20c.  for  choice. 

TALLOW— Good  quality  of  Cal.  8@8%c. 

SEEDS— Flax  3c;  Canary,  4%c.  Mustard, 
l@3c.  per  lb. 

PROVISIONS— Following  are  jobbing  quo- 
tations: California  Bacon  13@14c  per  ft).; 
Eastern  do.  12@13-  for  clear  anu  14@15  for 
sugar-cured  Breakfast;  Cal.  Hams  14%@15%; 
Eastern  do,  20@22c;  California  Smoked  Beef, 
12%@13c.  per  ft.. 

BEANS — The  following  are  jobbing  rates: 
Pea  $2.75;  Small  White  $2.75;  Small  Butter, 
$2.75;  large  $3.00.  Bayo,  $3.00@$3.25;  Pink, 
$2.75@$3.00  per  ctl. 

NUTS— California  Almonds,  8@10c.  for. 
hard  and  18@25  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  5@8 
Pecan,  20c  $  ft..;  Hickory,  12c;  Brazil,  15c. 
Chili  Walnuts,  15c. ;  French  Almonds,  25  @ 
30c. ;  Princess  Almonds,  35@40c. ;  Cocoanuts, 
$10.00  per  100. 

FRESH  MEAT— We  quote  slaughterer's  rates 
as   follows: — 

BEEF— American,  1st  quality,  8@8%  $  ft., 
do.  2d  quality  6@7$  ft..;  do.  3d  do.  4%@6c. 

VEAL— Quotable  at  7@12%c. 

LAMB— Out  of  market. 

MUTTON— Quiet  at  6%@7c.  "$  ft. 

PORK — Undressed  grain-fed  is  quotable  at 
6@6%c.   dressed,  grain-fed,  8@9c.  per  ft. 

POULTRY— Live  Turkeys,  20@22c.  $  ft.; 
Hens  $9.00@9.50;  Roosters,  $6.00@7.00  per 
dozen  ;  Spring  Chickens,  $4.50@5.00;  Ducks, 
tame,  $9.00@  $10.00  per  doz.;  Geese,  tame, 
$15@18  $  dozen. 

WILD  GAME.— Quail,  $1.75@$2.00;  Hare, 
$3.50@$4.00;  Rabbits,  $1.50@$2.00;  Larks, 
Doves,  Plover  and  Curlew,  50c.@$1.00;  Mallard 
Ducks,  $4.50@$5.00;  Teal,  $2.75@$3.00;  En- 
glish Snipe,  $3.00,  small,  $1.50  ;  Venison, 
8@10c.  ~$,  ft.. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— Fresh  California  But- 
ter, common  to  good  in  rolls,  is  steady 
at  40(5)55c,  per  ft.  Inferior  and  ordinary  roll 
is  plentiful,  but  dull  at  35@40c;  choice  50@ 
55c.  New  firkin  is  quotable  at  25@30c.  ; 
pickled,  32%<S37%c.;  Eastern  firkin  18(5j27%c. 

OHEESE-New  California,  10@15c;  Eastern 
at  14@17c.  $  ft). 

Eggs — California  fresh,  have  advanced  to  50c. 
@52%c;  Oregon,  40c.@42%c;  Eastern,  27%@ 
32%c.  per  doz. 

LARD — California  12@13.  Eastern  in  cases 
13@13%c;  do  in  tcs.  ll%@12c;  in  kegs,  12@ 
12%c.  per  ft. 

HIDES  —  Sales  for  the  week  embrace  970 
Cal.  dry  at  17@18c,  and  1,350  salted  at  8@9. 

FRUIT  MARKET. 


Tah'i  Oranges.M    —  @    — 

Limes,  ^  M 15  00fai20  00 

A  u'ln  Lemons, M    —  @      6 

Sicily  do.,  bx 15  (a)    16 

Bananas,  ?*  hncb3  00  @4  00 

Pineapples,?*  dz.6  00  (2>7  00 

Apples,  Bell,  bx.l  25  fill  50 

King,  do 1  i5  gl  50 

R.  I.  Greening    75  (ml  00 

Northern  Spy.  I  00  @    — 

Baldwin 1  25  @1  50 

Senator 1  25  Si  50 

Spitzenherg...l  50  fail  75 

Pears,Bartl't,bx.2  50  &3  00 

Seckels  do....l  75  i.2  00 

Dutchess 1  00  @1  25 

Fall  Butter... 1  25  fail  50 

Beaurre  Claer.2  00  @2  50 

Beaurre  H'rdyl  50  &2  00 

Peaches,  Coram,      5  fi)    10 

Apricots,  ?*  lb...    —  @    — 
Nectarines,  bx..    - 
German  Prunes, 


Hungar'nPrunes,     6 

Quinces,  bx 1  50 

Pomegranates,  lb    — 

Plums.  ?*  lb 6 

Plums, Common.    — 

Figs 3 

Crab  Apples,  lb..  — 
Strawb Vs.  lb.  ..  — 
Blackberries  lb...  — 
Raspberries,  lb. .  — 
Cantaleupes,  dz  1  00 


WatermTns,)00.5  00    (u  10  00 


Apples.  ?!  lb... 

Hears,  %»  lb 9 

Peaches, »  lb 8 

Aprlcois,  ?*  lb — 

Plums,?*  ft 6 


Grapes,  Mission. 

Ciasselas. .... 

Blk  MalvoiMe. 

Rose  of  Peru.. 

B  k  Hamburg. 

Black  Prince  . 

Muscat  of  Al'r 

Flame  Tokay  .. 

Black  Morocco 

"Wine  Grapes. . 
®     " 
DRIED  FRUIT. 

Pitted,  do  ?*  ft... 
Raisin-,  ?*  D>.... 
Black  Figs,  ?*  lb. 

White,    do    ... 


§20 
15 

(<*  8 

t!'20 


Cabbage.  ?*  lb ii® 

Garlic,  ?*  lb 4,'5(£>  5 

Rhubarb  ?*  lb —  fi)— 

Green  Peaa 2%@  3 

SweetPeas —      — 

Green  Com  ?*  doz..l2,'£®18 
Msrrowiat   Squash 

per  ton 7  00(38  00 

Artichokes,  %*  B. 4(g)    — 


VFGETABLES. 


Cucumbers  ?*  box —  @   75 

Summer  Sqsh.?*  boxl  0l)@l  25 
TomatoeB  river?*  bx.  50®  60 
Tomato  B,bay.?«  bx.  50@1  00 
S'rlne  Beans,  ?*tt>  ...  2'-.®  3 

Lima  Beans a.'^fqt  4 

Egg  Plant 1  ®  \'i 

Peppeis 1H®  2 

Okra 3  @  4 


GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Stocks 
are  in  good  supply  and  prices  unchanged. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING— English  Standard 
Wheat  bags,  hand  sewed,  15%@16c;  Flour 
sacks  9@'J%c.  for  qrs.  and  13%@15%c.  for 
hlfs.  Standard  Gunnies  are  jobbing  at  18  %c; 
Wool70@75c;  Barley  sacks  17 ?£@18%;  Hes- 
sians, 40-inch  goods,  ll@,12c.  per  yard. 
BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
The  demand  for  Redwood  lumber  is  light  and 
supplies  are  heavy;  export  trade  is  light  owing 
to  scarcity  of  tonnage  and  high  freights. 
A  large  cargo  arrived  this  week  which  was 
sold  considerably  below  the  rates  established 
by  the  Association.  Dealers  pay  for  cargoes 
of  Oregon  as  follows  :  Rough  $16@18  ; 
do.  surfaced  at  $28@30;  Spruce  $17@18. 
Wholesale  rates  for  various  descriptions  are 
as  follows:  Laths  at  $3.50;  Sugar  Pine  $35 
@40;  Cedar  $35@45. 

COFFEE—  Costa  Rica  20%c;  Guatemala  18c. 
Jav.i  23c;  Manilla,  18%;  Rio  19%@20; 
Ground  Coffee  in  cases  30c;  Chiccory,  12%. 

SPICES— Allspice  14@15c.  Cloves  16@l7c. 
Cassia35@36c.  Nutmegs $1.00@$1. 10.  Whole 
Pepper  20c.  GroundSpices— Allspice  $1.00  $ 
doz.;  Cassia  $1.50;  Cloves  SI. 12%;  Mustard 
$1.50;  Ginger  and  Pepper,  each  $1.00@1.12  $ 
doz.;  Mace  $1.50  $  ft.;  Ginger  15c  ^  lb. 

FISH — We  quote  Pacific  Dry  Cod  new,  in 
bundles  at  6%c. ;  Salmon  in  bbls.  $5.00@G.OO, 
hf  do,  $3.50@4.00;  Case  Salmon,  $3.00  for  2%- 
tt).  cans,  $2.50  for  2-fti.  cans,  and  $2.00  for  1- 
Ib.cans;  Pickled  Cod,$4.50  in  hf  bbls  and  $8  in 
bbls;  Puget  Sound  Smoked  Herring,  60@85c 
per  box;  Mackerel,  No.  1  hf  bbls,  $7.50@8.00; 
extra,  $9.00@10.00;  in  kits  No.  1  $2.00@2.25; 
Mesa,  $2.50;  Extra  mess,  $3.00. 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 


Butter,  Cal  fr.  lb 
do  Oregon,  lb. . 

Honey,  ?*  ft. 

Cheese.  ?*»>.... 

Swiss  Cheese,  ft. 

Eggs,  per  doz... 

Lard,?*  tb 

Sugar,  cr.,  7.H:  B.l  00 
Brown,  do,?*  lb      9 

Beet,  do 

Sugar,  Map.  lb. 

Plums,  dried,  lb. 

Peaches,  dried.  * 

Wool  Sacks,  new 

Wheat-sks,  22x36    15 


Thursday  Noon,  Oct.  10, 1872. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Flour  sks.qr 9  @  9K 

do  Hlf 13  §  15M 

Potato  G'y  Bags.  18  ®  — 

Second-hnddo  12  @  16 

Deer  Skins, ?*  tb.  15  %  22 

Sheep  sks,  wl  on  50  %  75 

Sheep  sks,  plain. f  1  50@  5  60 

Goat  skins,  each.  25  @  50 

Dry  Cal.  Hides..  17  @  18 

Salted       do H  © 

Dry  Mex.  Hides.  " 
Salted       do. 


Codfish,  dry,  lb. . 
Live  Oak  Wood. 
Tallow 


17J* 
10 


12M 
I  00 
8% 


Flour,ex,?*bbl..5  50 
Superfine,  do. .4  75 
Corn  Meal, 100  lb.3  00 
Wheat.  ?*  100  ft.s.1  t.O 
Oats,?*  100  lbs...l  50 
FRUITS 

Apricots,  lb — 

Pine  Apples,  f. ..    — 
B.inanas.?*doz. .    75 

C;inteleups :5 

Watermt* Ions  . ..    25 
Cal.  Walnnts,  B). 
Cranberries,  ?*  g 
Strawberries,  tb         j   (uj 
Raspberries.  lb..        •    co    — 
Cranberries,  O.li  uJ    t&l  25 
Gooseberries*  —         — 

Cherries.  ?*  lb,..  —  @  — 
Oranges,?*  doz..  50  @  75 
Lemons,  ?*  doz.  .1  00  10  1  50 
Limes,  per  100... 2  50  fa* 
Figs,  tresh,  ?*  lb.  10  @  15 
Asparagus,  wh.*  50  (gi  — 
Artichokes,  doz.  50  @  — 
Brussel's  sprts,  *     5    (0     ? 

Beets,  ?*  doz @    25 

Potatoes,New?*lb  2    ©     2>j 
Potatoes/sweet,*     4    @ 
Broccoli,  ?*  doz..l  .50    to2  01 
Cauliflower, t  ..  1  00    (5)1  60 
Cabbage,?*  doz..  1  U0    (ffll  50 
Carrots,  ?t  doz...    15    @    25 


PRODUCE.  ETC. 


Barley,  cwt 1  50    @1  65 

Beans,  cwt 4  00    @5  00 

Diy  Lima  Beans?*  lb  8 

Hay,  ?*  ton  .  .17  00  025  00 
Potatoes?*  ctl  ..1  75  @  2  00 
VEGETABLES.  ETC!. 
—  Celery,?*  doz.... 
Cucumbers, t.. .. 
Tomatoes,  ?*  ft... 

>  Cress,  ?i  doz  bun 

r  Dried  Herbs,  b'h 


Garlioa 8 


Green  Peas,  ?*  tt> 

Green  Corn,  doz. 

Lettuce,  ?*  doz. . 

Mushrooms,?}  ttt 

Hor>eradish,ir*  lb 

Okra,  dried,  ?*  ft. 

Pumpkins.  ?*  lb. 

Parsnips,  doz 37)6kj> 

Parsley 

Pickles.?*  gal...    50 

Rhubarb.  ?*  tb..       ti 

Radishes,    doz.. 

Summer  Squash      3 
Marrowfat,  do.  @     J 

Hubbard,  do..  fcj)     4 

Dry   Lima,  sbl.. .      6    (a)     8 

Spinage,?!  bskt.    25    Cq)    50 

Salsify,  fj*  bunch    12    (3)    25 

Turnips,?*  doz..  (a)    25 


4 
60 
26 

1  U0 
8 

I    25 


POULTRY.   GAME.  FISH.  MEATS,  ETC. 


Chickens,  apiece  75  @1  00 
Turkeys,  ?*  tb..  25  (g>  30 
Ducks,  wild,?*  p    60    (ail  25 

Tame,  do 1  Oil    (a)l  25 

Teal,?*  doz.... 2  50    @    — 
Geese,  wild,  pairl  tJO    fa) 

Tame,  ?*  pair. .3  00    fall  00 

Hens,  each 76    (u4  25 

Snipe,  ?*  doz @ 

English,  do @ 

Quails,  ?*  doz  ...2  50    ® 
Pigeons,  dom.  do3  00    fa.3  50 

Wild,  do 2  00    @ 

Hares,  each  ...  37'i.(a)  .50 
Rabbits,  tamef,    25    (a)    75 

Wild,do,?*dz.l 
Beef,  tend,?*  tb. 

Corned,  f*  ft... 

Smoked,?*  ft.  . 
Pork,  rib,  etc.,  ft» 

Chops,  do,  ?*  tb 
Veal,  ft  » 

Cutlet,  do 

Mutton    chops,* 

Leg,  J*  ft. 

Lamb,?*  ft. 

Tongues,  beef,  ea 
Tongues,  nig,  ea 
Bacon,  Cal.,  ?*  ft. 

Oregon,  do 
Rams,  Cal,  ?*  ft.. 
Hams,  Cross'  s  o 
*  Per  lb. 


5  (a/2  00 

18  (a>    20 

8  (3) 

15  (a) 

10  ' 
15 

15  @ 


10 


@    15 


12    (a) 

12    (S 
75    @ 


t»  20 
®  18 
(a>    25 


Choice  D'ffield 

Whittaker's  .. 

Johnson's  Or.. 
Klounder,  ?*  lb... 
Salmon,  ?*  lb  — 

Smoked,  new,* 

Pickled,?*  ft... 
Rock  Cod,  ?*  tb.. 
Perch,  s  water,D> 

Fresh  water, ft. 
Lake  Big.  Trout* 
Smelts.iaige?*tt> 

Small  do 

Silver  Smelts... 

Soles,  ?*  ft) 

Herring,  fresh  * 

Sm'kd,  per  100 
Tomcod,  ?*  lb  — 
Terrapin,  ?*  doz. 
Mackerel,  p'k.ea    15    fa!    25 

Kresh,  do  —    (a)    — 

Sea  Bass,  ?4  fti...    12i£($    — 

Halibut 40    @    50 

Sturgeon,?*  lb..      4    &      5 
Oysters,  ?*  100.., 1  00    @1  25 

Cbesp.  ?*  doz..l  50    <»2  00 

Turbot 30    @    35 

Crabs  ?*  doz....l  00    @ 

Soft   Shell —    @    SO 

Shrimps 10    t@ 

Prawns 50    fa)    75 

Sardines 


t  Per  dozen.    *i  Per  gallon. 

San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 

PRICKS  FOR   INVOICES. 

fobbing  prices  rule  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
following  quotations. 

Thursday,  Oct.  10, 1872. 

Boo'toh  Pig  Iron,?*  ton $S0  00    @  65  00 

White  Pig,  ?*  ton 50  00    (9  of  U) 

Refined  Bar,  bad  assortment.  ?*  ft. —  041«.(3I  —    S 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  ?*  lb —  05    (a)  —    i% 

Boiler.No.  1  to  4 —  05'-,®  —  06 

Plate,  No.  5to9 —  OWi'S  —  07 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13 —  UT.'iig) 

Sheet.  No.  14  to  20 —  07)s(a) 

Sheet,  No.  24  to  27 —  08    fal 

Horse  Shoes 8  00    fa) 

Nail  Rod 10 

Norway  Iron 8 

Rolled  Iron ••  5 

Other  Irons  for  Blacksmiths,  Miners,  eto.        o'A®        6>» 
Copper.— 

Sheathing,?*  ft. —  40    @  —  45 

Sheathing,  Yellow"- —  28    @  —  30 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow —  12    fa)  —  12*£ 

Composition  Nails — 28         —30 

Composition  Bolts —  28        —  30 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IX  ?*  box 17  50    @ 

Plates,  I  C  Charcoal  15  50 

Roofing  Plates 15  50  16  — 

BancaTin,  Slabs,?*  ft. —  60  —  55 

Steel.— English  Cast,  ?*  ft. —  19  —  20 

Drill 19  20 

FlatBar 19  20 

PloughPoints 3  75  4  00 

Russia  (for  mould  boards) 12>£  15 

Quicksilver.— ?*  lb —  b»  •  -  iVA 

*EAD.-Pig,  ?*  tb .-05J<  —06 

Sheet —  10 

Pipe -    9  -10 

Bar 063«  -    7 

ZlNC.-Sheets,  »  ft. —  11  —  WM 

Borax.— Refined —  27  -  30 

Borax,  crude —    5 


A   Splendid   Paper. 


Messrs.  Editors  :— Your  Rural  Press  is  a  splendid 
paper.    I  am  very  much  pleased  with  it. 

L.  S.  Preston. 
Point  of  Timber,  Cal.,  Oct.  5,  1872. 


Butter  made  in  the  Blanc-hard  Churn  com- 
mands the  highest  price,  as  the  buttermilk  is 
sure  to  be  worked  out  more  thoroughly  than  it 
can  possibly  be  by  hand.  Expert  butter  buyers 
well  know  this. 


An  Unknown  Pleasure  I 
To  every  person  who  has  not  used  Murray  h  Lan- 
man's  Florida  Water  there  is  indeed  an  exquisite 
pleasure  yet  unknown;  bo  delightfully  refreshing  on 
the  handkerchief,  so  bracing  and  strengthening  in  tho 
bath,  and  so  useful  and  agreeable  at  the  toilet,  is  that 
great  perfume. 


An  Extended  Popularity.  —  Each  year  findis 
"Brown's  Bronchial  Troches'  in  new  localities  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  For  relieving  Coughs, 
Colds,  and  Throat  Diseases,  the  Troches  have  been 
proved  reliable. 

From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  th"  fame  of  the  cele- 
brated SILVER  TIPPED  Boots  and  Shoes  is  spreading. 
They  last  twice  as  long  as  Shoes  without  Tips. 

Ask  your  Shoe  Dealers  for  them.  * 


An  easy  Boot  or  Shoe  is  a  joy  forever.  All  who  wear 
those  made  with  the  CABLE  SCliEW  WIRE  know  t. 
Light,  tight,  will  not  rip— try  them. 

AH  bear  the  Patent  Stamp.  * 


Trees,  Bulbs,  Hedge  Plants,  Seeds.  Fruit 
and  Flower  Plates.  4  Catalogues,  20c.  F.  K.  PHOENIX, 
BloomlngtonNurEery,  111.  ivl-17 
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THOMAS    &    SHIRLAND, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Cashmere  or  Angora  Goats, 

— OF — 

I'lRE   BLOOD   AAB   ALL   OKABKS. 

For  Sale  in  Lots  to  Suit  Purchasers. 

Including  a  Choice  Lot  imported  by  A.  EUTYCHIDES 
native  of    Angora.     For  particulars  apply  to- 

S.  P.  THOMAS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

— on— 

E.  D.  SHIRLAND,  Auburn,  Cal. 
8V4-31H 


LANDRUM    &    RODGERS, 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Cotswold  Sheep  and  An- 
gora Goats. 

A  large  lot  of  Angora  Goats  and  Cotswold  Sheep  for 
Bale.  Also  100  Southdown  and  Cotswold  graded  Kams, 
and  Angora  graded  Bucks  up  to  31-yj. 

All  of  the  above  will  be  sold  on  reasonable  terms  and 
delivered  on  the  cars  at  Watsonvillc  free  of  charge. 

.1  1ST  ARRIVED  • 
Eighty-five  head  of  Choice,  Pure  Breed  Angora  floats — 
47  Bucks  and  &s  Kwes— the  largest  Importation  ever 
made  to  this  coast,  moBtly  from  the  flock  of  KicLard 
Peters,  of  Atlanta,  (la.  A  pamphlet,  with  particulars, 
furnished  to  breeders  on  application. 

LANDRUM  &  KODGERS, 
Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


Address 
2v4-3m 


TO    SHEEP    BREEDERS! 

And  all  such  as  are  interested  in  raising  FINE  STOCK, 
attention  is  iuvited  to  the  flock  of  Severance  &  Peet, 
enlisting  of 

80   Thorougrhbred    Spanish    Merino    Earns, 
and  200  Yearling  and  two-year  old  Ewes, 

Just  imported  from  Addison  County,  Vermont.  These 
Sheep  were  all  selected  from  noted  flocks  by  one  who 
has  bred  this  variety  of  Sheep  for  fifteen  years,  and  are 
superior  in  the  combination  of  qualities  that  go  to  make 
up  a  perfect  Sheep.  A  portion  of  this  flock  will  be 
offered  for  sale  on  reasonable  terms. 

NOW  18  THE  TIME  TO  BUY, 

As  tliis  varietv  is  rapidly  advancing  in  the  East. 

May  be  Been  and  examined  at  the  CITY  GARDENS, 
corner  of  South  and  Center  streets,  Stockton,  Cal. 

llvltf  SKVEKAXC'K    .*s    PF.KT. 

FULL    BLOODED    STOCK    FOR    SALE. 


The  undersigned  has  perfected  arrangements  to  re- 
ceive consignments  of  the  Best  Bred  Stock  from  Europe 
and  the  Eastern  States,  consisting  of  Short-horned 
Durham,  Devon  and  Alderney  Cattle;  Cotswold,  Span- 
ish Merino  and  Silesian  Sheep;  Angora  Goat-;  Berk 
shire  and  Essex  Swine.  All  of  which  will  be  sold  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  pedigrees  guaranteed. 

Ben  nty-five  head  of  the  Silesian  She.-p  have  arrived 
and  are  for  sale  by 

26v3-tf  ROBERT  BECK,  Sacramento. 


WATT    &.    MCLENNAN, 

WOOL    COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

025  Sansome  street,  corner  Jackson,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Receive     Consignments    of    Wool,    Sheep 
1  Skins,  Hides,  etc.    Liberal  advances  made  to 
consignors.     Keep  on  hand  the  best  quality  of 
Wool  Sacks,  Twines,  and  other  supplies. 
10v3-3m 


40  Thoroughbred  Angora  Goats  for  Sale! 
Imported  by  a  native  of  Angora,  direct  from  Asia  Minor. 
For  specimens  see  the  flock  of  Thomas  &  Shirland, 
Baerami  uto,  Cal.  Address  A.  EUTYCHIDES,  Spout 
Spring,  Appomattox  County,  Va.  10v4-ly 

FAIRBANK'S. 

WEIGH 


THE    UNITED    STATES 

**TA.TST>A.HI>. 

6,000  to  40,000  Pounds  Capacity. 

THE    SAME     SCALE     18     USED    FOR    WEIGHING 
CATTLE,    HOGS,    ETC. 

Scales  of  every  kind.    Address 

FAIRBANKS  &  HUTCHINSON, 

12G  California  street,  San  Francisco. 

Agents  for  Miles'  Alarm  Monet  Drawers. 
17v3-eowbp6m 

AVER  ILL'S 

CHEMICAL     PAINT, 

Of  any  desired  Shade  or  Color, 
Mixed  ready  for  application,  and  Bold  by  the  gallon. 

It  Is  Cheaper,  Handsomer,  more  Durable  and  Elastic 
than  the  best  of  any  other  Paint. 

Office,  corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets,  San 
Francisco.    Send  for  sample  card  and  price  list. 

It>v23-3m  HELY  &  JEWELL,  Agents. 


SEEDS  &  PLANTS 


"Wliolosnlo    or    Retail. 

Vegetable,    Field    and     Flower    Seeds, 

California  and  Australian  Evergreen  Seeds, 

FRESH  SEEDS  OF  PALMS  AND  BLUE  GUM  TREES, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Pure  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top,  Rve  Gbasses, 
Obchabd  Grass,  Timothy,  Alfalfa,  White, 
ako  Red  Clover  Seed.  Etc. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Lilies,  flue  clumps  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  new  Gladiolus,  Etc. 
Ramie  Seed  and  Plants. 

A  FINE  COLLECTION  OF 

Greenhouse  Plants,  Evergreens,  Etc. 

Rcsno  and  Wdie  Baskets,  Flower  Stands,  Fntir  and 

Ornamental  Trees,  Etc  , 

AT     T II  K     O  I.  »     8TA\D. 


Send  for  Catalogues. 


E.    E.    MOORE, 
425  Washington  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE      OLD 


Maple     Leaf    Nursery. 


Has  constant- 
varioties  of 
ORNAMENT- 
GREEN  and 
SUIU'BS;  also  , 
ment  of  Choice  i 

111   e   !'   ii   u   s     to 

Green     House 
ers  and  Bulbs, 


j£. 


&w 


r  $*&  ilfrx 


ly  on  hand  all 
FRUIT  AND 
AL  EVER- 
DECIDUOUS 
a  large  assort- 
Rusks  too  nu- 
iii  e  u  t  i  on. 
Plants,  Flow- 
Garden,  Grass 


and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  are  for  sale  by 

L.  M.  NEWSOM,  Proprietor, 
12v3-tf  Washington  street,  Brooklyn.  Cal. 


MACEDON    NURSERIES. 

I  will  send,  post  paid,  warranted  to  arrive  in  good 
order: 

1  year  Plum  and  Pear  Trees,  Roses  and  Shrubs,  $25 
per  C. 

1   year  Apple,  Peach  and  Orange  Quince,  $15  per  C. 

Raspberry  and  Blackberry  Plants.  6  varieties,  $2  perC. 

Strawberry  Plants,  0  varieties,  $1  per  C;  $3  to  $4  per 
M,  by  express;  Giant  Asparagras  nud  Honey  Locust 
Hedge,  Jl  per  C,  $:)  to  $4  per  M,  by  express.  Larger 
quantities  and  older  trees  proportionately  low. 

Bead  for  Catalogue.         v  J.  B.  JONES, 

9vl-3m  Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  T. 


CLEAN    MtSQUIT    SEED. 

1,500  to  2,000  lbs.  for  sale  in  chaff  at 
50  CENTS  PER  POUND. 

Orders  by  mail  promptly  filled  by 

LOSSON    ROSS, 
14v4-''m  Sebastapol,  Sonoma  County. 


TO    RENT    ON    SHARES, 

Or    for    Sale,  Payments   Made   from   Crops. 
3,360  ACRES  FARMING  LAND, 

Lying  north  of  the  If ureoA  rrrer,  between  Mc- 

Swain's  Ferry  and  Hopeton.     Seed,  feed  and  im- 
plements found.    2.200  acres  were  cropped  this 

year.     Parties  applying  will  be  required  to  have  at  least 

thirty  good  horses  or  mules.    Apply  to 
It  W.  M.  RYER,  408  California  street,  S.  F. 


H.  K.  CUMMINOS. 

1858. 


J.  M.  MAXWELL. 

1871. 


HENRY  K.  CUMMINGS  &  CO., 

Wholesale   Fruit  and  Produce    Commission 
House, 

ESTABLISHED    1858. 

US  and  417  Davis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 

lo  interests  that  will  conflict  with  those  of  the  producer. 

4v23-ly 


Los    Angeles    County    Lands. 

Farming  Lands  in  Los  Angeles  County  for  sale,  in 
sections  and  Quarter  sections,  at  reasonable  prices  and 
on  accommodating  terms— say,  one-fourth  cash  and 
balance  in  one,  two  and  three  years,  with  interest  at  10 
per  cent.,  payable  annually.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  No.  542.  corner  Market  and  Montgomery 
uliuulll,  over  the  Hibernia  Bank,  San  Francisco,  or  to 
the  agent,  W.  R.  OLDEN,  Anaheim.  livlitf 


SEED    WHEAT. 


If    von    want    clean  Wheat,   buy   "HUNTER'S   IM- 
PBOVKD  (tKAIN  SEPARATOR."    It  separates   all  the 
Chess,  Mustard,  Barley,  Oats,  etc.,  from  the  Wheat,  and 
does  its  work  rapidly.     Send  for  descriptive  circular, 
WIESTER    &    CO., 

3v4-3m  17  New  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


A.   New    ITix-m. 

JEWELL  &  FLINT,  General  Commission 
Merchants,  and  Sacramento  Agents  for  Walter  A. 
Wood's  Harvesting  Machines,  No.  3'J  Front  street,  be- 
tween J  and  K,  Sacramento.  G.  R.  JEWELL, 

15v3-3m  T.  B.  FLINT. 


ALFRED  WRIGHT Veterinary  Surgeon . 


£5  WRIGHTS 


Hlfp 

HORSES  &CATTLE 


General  Depot 159  New  Montgomery  street,  8.  F. 


0 

> 

H 

2 

7 

E 

r 
> 

Three  sizes,  warranted  to  clean  from  60  to  200  bushels 
per  hour,  according  to  size.    Prices,  $40,  $50  and  $75. 

First  Premiums  at  California  State  Fairs  in  1870  and 
1871.  Warranted  to  separate  Mustard  Seed,  Cheat,  Bar- 
ley and  Oats,  from  Wheat.  Cleans  the  Morning  Glory 
Seed  from  Alfalfa. 

Circulars  mailed  on  application.    Address 

NASH,  MILLER  &  CO., 
8ole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

N.  B. — All  the  Nash  &  Cutts  Steam  Separators  are 
fully  warranted.  3v4-15t 


Something  New  for  the  Kitchen. 

THE 

Aerating     Egg     Beater. 

Various  devices  have  been  presented 
to  tin-  public  for  beating  eggs,  but  noth- 
ing, we  think,  equal  to  the  one  herein 
shown.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  only  atrat- 
ini/  device  ever  made,  and  is  very  prop- 
erly called  tne  "Aerating  Egg  Beater." 

This  Beater,  as  will  be  Seen  by  refer 
ence  to  the  engraving,  is  simply  a  tin 
can  with  a  cone  bottom  and  a  cone 
dasher,  the  lower  portion  of  the  dasher 
being  perforated  with  ery  small  holes, 
as  shown.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
upper  portion,  when  forced  down,  fills 
with  air  which  is  forced  through  the 
eg.;,  thereby  finely  dividing  and  thor- 
oughly aerating  the  mass.  It  beats  one 
egg  as  well  as  half  a  dozen.  For  farther 
particulars  address 

WIESTER  &  CO., 

17  New  Montgomery  St.  (Grand  Hotel  Building),  S.  F. 


Li 


Clear    as    Crystal." 


PEBBLES  ARE  MADE  from  Hock  Crystal  cut 
in  slices  and  ground  convex,  concave  or  periscopic,  for 
Spectacles.  In  Europe  and  in  the  Eastern  States  they 
are  superceding  glass. 

Among  the  advantages  they  have  over  glass  are,  that 
being  susceptible  of  the  HIGHEST  POLISH,  they  trans- 
mit more  rays  of  light,  nothing  having  more  transpa- 
rency. 

They  are  COOLER  to  the  Eyes— a  very  important  gain. 

They  are  much  harder  than  glass,  and  DO  NOT 
SCRATCH. 

The  best  quality  of  Crystal  is  found  In  Scotland  and 
the  Brazils,  and  is  manufactured  into  lenses  by  the  best 
workmen  in  England  and  France,  for 

Thomas   Houseworth   &    Co. 

OPTICIANS, 

No.  9  Montgomery  street,   Lick  House, 

Where  they  can  be  obtained,  already  fitted,  in  frames, 
or  may  be  fitted  to  order. 
Persons  sending  their  Spectacles  can  hare  Pebbles 
inserted  of  the  same  grade  as  their  glasses. 

Illustrated  Circular  for  style  of  frames  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress free, 
•y  Pebbles  Bold  as  such  by  us,  are  Warranted. 
15v3awbp3m 


H    &    L    AXLE    GREASE. 


The  attention  of  Teamsters,  Contractors  and  others, 
is  called  to  the  very  superior  AXLE  UREASE  manufac 
tured  by 

HUCKS    &    LAMBERT. 

The  experience  of  ovkr  twenty  tkabs,  specially  do- 
voted  to  the  preparation  of  this  article,  has  enabled  the 
proprietors  to  effect  a  combination  of  lubricants  calcu- 
lated to  reduce  the  friction  on  axles,  and  thus 

Relieve  the  Draft  of  the  Team, 

Far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  who  have  but  recently 
gone  into  the  business;  and  as  the  H  &  L  AXLE 
GREASE  can  be  obtained  by  consumers  at  as 

LOW    A    KATE 

As  any  of  the  Inferior  compounds  now  being  forced 
upon  the  market  by  unprincipled  imitators,  who  deceive 
and  defraud  the  consumer. 

HUCKS  Jc  LAMBERT 
Invite  all  who  desire  a  First-class  and  Entirely  Reliable 
Article,  and  which  for  Over  18  Years  in  this  country  has 
given  such  general  satisfaction,  to  ask  for  the  H  fc 
L  AXLE  GREASE.  See  that  the  trade  mark  H  &  L 
is  on  the  red  cover  of  the  package,  and  take  no  other. 
3v24-eowr 


GOOD     CABLE     SCREW     WIRE 

Boots    and    Shoes 


ARE    SELLING    FROM    MAINE    TO    CALIFORNIA. 


Petersen's  Patent  Bee-Hive. 


This  HIVE  is  a  California  invention,  simple  in  its 
co.  stmction,  and  being  made  entirely  of  wood,  is  cheap 
enough  for  the  amateur  or  professional  bee  keeper. 
Among  the  paramount  objects  secured  by  this  Hive  are 
the  facility  it  affords  of  examining  at  all  times  the 
stores  of  the  bees,  and  the  taking  away  of  any  surplus, 
or  supplying  whatever  may  be  wanting.  Also  the 
presence  and  state  of  health  of  the  queen  bee;  in  fact, 
of  the  whole  hive.  It  enables  the  keeper  to  Interfere  in 
all  sorts  of  emergencies;  Increasing  the  number  of  beea 
by  artificially  creating  young  swarms;  and  what  Is  of 
especial  importance  to  the  progress  of  bee  science,  can 
be  thoroughly  examined  with  reference  to  the  behavior 
and  habits  of  the  different  bee6,  queens,  drones  and 
workers,  although  there  is  no  glass  used  In  its  eon. 
struction. 

Persons  familiar  with  the  habits  of  bees  know  that 
one  of  their  most  necessary  and  frequent  employments 
is  the  expulsion  of  the  over-heated  and  foul  air  from 
the  hive.  Todo  this,  the  bees  station  theniseh 
near  the  opening  in  the  hive,  turning  their  heads  in- 
wards, take  hold  with  their  feet  and  move  their  wings 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  cause  a  considerable  current  of 
air,  frequently  causing  a  draft  strong  enough  to  be  per- 
ceptibly felt  outside  the  hive.  The  improvements  in 
this  hive  consist  in  providing  it  witli  suitable  openings 
both  above  and  lielow.by  means  of  which  the  n< 
ventilation  can  be  secured  and  regulated.  One  Hive 
has  a  gable  roof,  and  at  intervals  in  the  upper 
the  side  walls  saw  cuts  or  kerfs  arc  provided  which  will 
be  sufficiently  wide  to  afford  a  passage  for  the  air.  A 
btrip  is  secured  between  the  projeciing  eaves  and  side 
of  the  hive  so  as  to  leave  a  triangular  space  e  i 
from  end  to  eud  of  the  hive,  and  thus  providing 
a  passage  for  the  air.  By  stopping  up  the  ends  of 
this  passage  the  ventilation  is  shut  off.  Near  the 
bottom  of  the  hive  is  a  false  bottom,  the  side 
edges  of  which  are  also  provided  with  saw  cuts 
or  kerfs.  At  short  intervals  and  in  the  lower  edge  of 
the  sides  of  the  hives  other  kerfs  are  cut  so  as  to  break 
joints  with  the  first  mentioned.  The  frames  are  made 
in  the  usual  manner,  except  that  the  upper  corners  are 
rounded  and  project  slightly,  6o  that  they  will  fit  into  a 
groove  in  he  upper  part  of  the  hive  and  be  suspended 
there,  and  they  can  be  turned  slightly  so  as  to  come  oat 
easily.  There  is  sufficient  space  over  them  to  admit  tlio 
hand  so  as  to  remove  them  when  necessary.  A  fiat 
piece  of  wood  covering  two  frames  is  laid  over  the  tops 
so  as  to  prevent  the  bees  from  building  above.  Win  n 
these  loote  pieces  are  taken  out,  the  frames  may  be  re- 
moved. There  is  a  door  at  each  end  of  the  hive  which 
may  be  opened  so  as  to  get  at  the  honey  from  either  end. 
A  portion  of  the  hive  may  be  partitioned  off,  when  con- 
venient, by  a  piece  of  board  which  fits  Into  it.  The 
other  hive  is  similar  in  construction,  the  only  difference 
being  the  flat  roof,  making  it  cheaper. 

Stiite  and  County  Rights  for  sale. 

Send  for  circulars  to  OLE  PETERSEN,  Oakland,  or  to 

"WIESTER   &   CO., 

17  New  Montgomery  street, 
San  Francisco. 


IS  THE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  BO  loul.uF  THE 
Pacific.  It  educates  thoroughly  for  business.  UaeouHi 
of  Instruction  is  valuable  to  persons  of  both  sexes  and 
of  any  age.  Academic  Department  for  those  not  pre- 
pared for  business  course.  Open  day  and  I 
throughout  the  year.  Students  can  commence  at  any 
time.  Full  particulars  may  be  had  at  the  College 
Office,  24  Post  street,  or  by  sending  for  Heald's  Col- 
lege Journal. 

Address  E.  P.  HEALD, 

Prcsllent  Business  College,  San  Francisco. 

12v25-3m 


Just  Published,    A  Most   Brilliant  Work! 

GEMS    OF    STRAUSS! 


The  publishers  offer  to  the  public  this  unique  and 
most  attractive  collection,  brought  out,  hh  one  may  Bam 

under  the  eye  of  the  great  composer,  and  containing  hm 
rery  bebt  works.     It  is  embellished  with  a  line 

PORTRAIT    OF    STRAUSS, 

And  contains  the  prime  favorites, 

Vrtl.t       I  in-     Klin-       Ilnnul.e     Mini  i:i.-e       Bell*. 

Miiuliiiltiin— lOOl   Muln-     Wloi.r  lt,..i l.nii.. 

l*lzzl€-i«l€»— Wlue,    Women    and 

ft*oli|t—  -\ew    Aiiiien, 

And   many  other  equally  good  Waltzes,  Polkas,  Quad- 
rilles, Mazurkas,  etc.,  filling  altogether 

225  Large  Music  Pages! 

The  "  first  applause"  on  its  appearance,  warns  ns  that 
the  fine  book  is  to  be  inevitably  Allthb  Fashion  the 
present  season.     Price,  $2.50  in  Boards;  $3.00  in  Cloth. 

Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


Has  no  Superior  : 
Our  Church   Music  Book.     THE  STANDARD,     $1.50. 
Specimen  copies  sent,  for  the  present,  post-paid,  fur 
$1.25. 

OLIVER  DITSON  k  CO.,  Boston. 
CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


WARNER  &  SILSBY 

Manufacture  all  sizes  of 

Bed  and  Sofa    Springs, 

Which  they  offer  to  the  trade  at 
reduced  prices;  also  the  cele- 
brated Obermann  Self- 
Fastening     Bed     Spring. 

Any  man  can  make  his  own  Spring  Bed  with  them 
by  attaching  them  to  the  slats  of  any  bedstead. 

642  Mission  Street,  above  New  Montgomery.  San 
Francisco.  23v3-6m 


M.  -WALTHALL  and  S.  T.  NYE 

Oive  Exclusive  Attention  to 

Land  Matters  in  the  Local  and  General  Land 

Office, 

Mining  Applications,  Procuring  Patents,  and  Contests 

before  the  Office,  etc..  etc. 

Buy  and  Sell  Agricultural  College  Scrip  and  Land 

Warrants. 

Office  in  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  near  the  Land  Office, 
Stockton,  Cal.  Refer  to  Hon.  S.  A.  Booker,  Judge  of  ths 
Fifth  District  Court,  Stockton.  «v5-Jm 


October  12,  1872.] 


STUDEBAKER     WAGONS 


Have  become 

The  Standard  Wagons  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Fob  Quality, 

Durability, 

Light  Running, 

Good  Proportion, 

and  Excellent  Style, 
Tliey   Hnve    no    Peer. 
Iron  Axle, 

Thimble  Skein, 

Header  and 

Spring  Wagons, 
Of  all  sizes,  with  heavy  tires  rivited  on,  always  on 
hand  and  sold  for  $100  to  $165. 

Having  established  a  Manufactory  to  build  Wagons, 
Beds,  Brakes  and  Seats,  I  am  better  prepared  than 
ever  to  furnish 

Just  the  Kinds  of  "Wagons  Needed, 
As  I  make  a  specialty  of  the  wagon  trade. 

The  attention  of  Deaiees  is  especially  requested. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

16v3-3m  E.  E.  AMES.  General  Agent. 

Factory  and  Depot,  217  and  219  K  street,  Sacramento. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  AWARDED  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1870;  also  First  Premium  at  Mechanics'  Fair,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1871;  and  Silver  Medal  and  First  Premium  for 
best  Farm  Wagon,  and  First  Premium  for  the  best  im- 
proved Thimble  Sltein  at  State  Fair,  1871.  Also  State 
Fair  GOLD  MEDAL  for  1871. 


ap22-3m 


E.   SOULE, 

San  Quentin,  Cal. 


IRON  AXLE  I   VTrEADWELL&Co. 


It  will  pay  any  man  who  wants  a  Wagon  to  examine 
"  The  Whitewater."  It  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
BEST  Farm  Wagon  ever  sold  in  California.  All  sizes 
for  sale  by  TREAD  WELL  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   t&~  Send  for  Price  List.  eow. 


Hill's  Patent  Eureka  Gang  Plow. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  these 
Plows,  are  entitled  to  preference  over  any  other  Plo\, 
in  use.  They  are  made  of  the  best  materia],  and  every 
Plow  warranted.  They  are  of  light  draught,  easily 
adapted   to   any   depth,  and  are  very  easily   handled. 

They  will  plow  any  kind  of  soil,  and  leave  the  ground 
in  perfect  order. 

FIRST    PREMIUMS! 

These  Plows  have  taken  First  Premiums  at  the  State 
Fair,  at  the  Northern  Distri(  t  Fair,  at  the  Upper  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Fair,  and  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
Premium  of  $40  for  the  best  Gang  Plow,  after  a  fair  test 
and  competition  with  the  leading  Plows  of  the  State. 

Champion  Deep-Tilling  Stubble  Plow, 

Took  the  First  Premium  over  all  competitors  at  the 

State  Fair,  1871.    It  furrows  14  in.  deep  and  24  wide. 

This  Gang  Plow  combines  durability  with  cheapness, 
being  made  entirely  of  iron  by  experienced  workmen,  of 
the  best  material.  Over  three  hundred  are  now  in  use, 
and  all  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

SWEEPSTAKE   PLOW    CO., 
At  SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL.,  under  tho  personal  superin- 

tendance  of  the  Patentee,  F.  A.  Hill, 
And  also  by  most  leading  Agricultural  Dealers  in  the 

State.    Send  at  once  for  Circulars,  prices,  etc.       21v3 


The  Simple  Mailing  Machine. 

Its  features  are  : 

Simplicity  of  Construction. 

Durability. 

Ease  of  Operation. 

Requires  no  expensive  outlay. 

Adapted  to  all  styles  of  lables. 

Puts  them  on  securely. 

It  enables  use  of  old  papers  for  wrappers. 

And  soon  saves  the  cost  of  printing  lables. 

I*  systemlzes  the  work  of  mailing. 

It  is  the  cheapest  machine. 

May  be  paid  for  in  part  by  advertising. 

Address,  lor  terms  and  description, 

ADVOCATE  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Jackson,  Tenn. 
One  of  tha  above  machines  can  be  seen  at  the  oBlce  of 
the  Press.  Ilv4tf 


TUSTIN'S  PATENT 

FIRST      PREMIUM      WINDMILLS 

ARE  THE  MOST  POPULAR 
Of   any   on    the    Pacific    Coast. 
State  and  County  Rights  for  sale. 
Send  for  a  Descriptive  Circular  containing  Price  List 
and  all  other  particulars,  postage  free. 

TUSTIN'S   ECLIPSE   HORSEPOWER 


Eureka.  mm^2===^SZ^=:^z        ^r-^mmmav         Economy- 

Is  now  the  favorite  of  this  State,  and  sells  three  to  one  of  any  other  make. 
8S~  N.  B—  A  few  Windmills  have  heretofore  been  made  by  parties  in  this  city,  and  advertised  under  the 
name  of  the  Golden  State  Windmill,  which  is  an  infringement  on  the  Celebrated  "Eureka "  Wind- 
mill, for  which  the  undersigned  holds  a  UNITED  STATES  PATENT  ;  and  any  persons  making,  selling  or  using 
the  same  without  our  consent  will  be  prosecuted.  We  warn  purchasers  against  deception,  and  will  pay  a  liberal 
reward  to  any  person  giving  information  that  will  lead  to  the  detection  of  parties  infringing  on  the  aforesaid 
Patents. 

Manufactory,  corner  of  Market  and  Beale  streets San  Francisco. 

"W.    I.    TTJlSTIN,    Inventor    and    Patentee, 

sel6-lam3m  And  Pioneer  Windmill  Manufacturer  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


MINING  AND  HOISTING  ROPES.     ROUND  BELTING. 


FULLED    RAWHIDE    BELTING    AND    LACINC, 

The  best  article  in  the  market.    Full  Stock  of  12  inches  wide  and  less  on  hand.    All  sizes  made  by 


E2L   ROYEK,    -      ■> 


437    I3Ei.fkNrETii.rar    STHEET,    S.   W. 
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MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSONS 


Took  the  Premium  over  all  at  the  gTeat  Plowing 
Match  in  Stockton,  in  1870. 

This  Plow  is  thoroughly  made  by  practical  men  who 
have  been  long  in  the  business  and  know  what  is  re- 
quired in  the  construction  of  Gang  Plows.  It  is  quickly 
adjusted.  Sufficient  play  is  given  so  that  the  tongue  will 
pass  over  cradle  knolls  without  changing  the  working 
position  of  the  shares.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the 
wheels  themselves  govern  the  action  of  the  Plow  cor- 
rectly. It  has  various  points  of  superiority,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  as  the  Best  and  Most  Desirable  Gang  x'low 
in  the  world.    Send  for  circular  to 

MATTESON    &   WILLIAMSON, 

Uv2-3m  Stockton,  Cal. 


The  Masterton  Sacker 

Is  giving  complete  satisfaction  wherever  it  is  used.  It 
is  warranted  to  sack  ten  bushels  of  wheat  a  minute  with 
one  attendant.  It  will  fill  all  ordinary  grain  sacks 
full,  no  matter  how  often  they  may  vary  in  size.  It 
won't  tear  a  sack  in  a  summer's  threshing. 

HEAR  WHAT  PARTIES   SAY  WHO  ARE  USING  IT  : 

Sperry's  Ranch,  Sept.  18, 1872. 
W.  Masterton,  Stockton — Dear  Sir  ; — You  ask  us  how 
we  like  the  "  Sacker,"  and  what  is  our  opinion  of  it.  In 
reply,  we  have  to  say,  that  we  have  been  using  the 
Sacker  on  our  machine  since  last  Monday  week,  and  are 
extremely  well  pleased  with  it.  By  suspending  the 
sacks  clear  of  the  ground,  so  that  the  weight  of  the 
grain  may  stretch  them  while  filling  them,  we  are  en- 
abled to  put  considerable  more  grain  into  each  sack  than 
can  be  done  with  the  half  bushel,  in  the  usual  way.  It 
makes  no  difference  how  often  or  how  much  the  sacks 
may  vary  in  size,  they  are  always  filled  full  and  equal 
ly.  The  grips  never  let  the  sacks  loose  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, but  must  be  liberated  by  the  attendant,  or  else 
the  sacks  must  be  torn  to  pieces  to  get  them  off  the  ma- 
chine. We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  it  to  all 
threshers  and  farmers  for  its  simplicity,  certainty 
and  economy.  Geo.  W.  Sperry  &  Bro. 

Parties  using  a  machine  should  state  what  style  of 
threshing  machino  they  wish  to  use  it  on;  and  also  the 
number  of  cogs,  and  the  diameter  of  tho  largest  end  of 
the  small  miter  geer  on  the  end  of  fan  shaft.  State 
plainly  by  what  route  and  in  what  manner  it  should  be 
shipped. 

The  price  in  Stockton,  boxed  and  delivered,  in  car  or 
steamboat,  is  Fifty  Dollars  in  coin,  payable  on  delivery 
of  machine  at  the  place  designated. 


THE    CELEBBATED 

CHALLENGE   FEED     MILL 


For  Farm  use  and  Custom  work.  The  only  Practica 
Farm  Feed  Mill  ever  invented.  Can  be  used  with  from  one 
to  eight-horse  power,  and  grinds  from  2W  lbs.  to  one  ton  of 
barley  per  hour.  Price  of  Mills  from  $75  to  $100,  according 
to  size.  Adapted  to  "Wind,  Water,  Steam,  or  Horse  Power. 
The  grinding  surface  is  adjustable,  and  can  be  replaced  in 
fifteen  minutes  at  an  expense  of  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and 
a  quarter .  Over  3,000  now  in  use.  Every  Mill  warranted  to 
give  satisfaction.  For  sale  by  all  leading  agricultural  firms 
on  the  coast.  For  further  particulars  send  for  circular. 
M.  S.  BOWDISH,  General  Agent, 
With  Hawley  <fc  Co.,  cor.  California  and  Battery  sts., 

I8v3-sa  San  Francisco. 


THE    PATENT 

Novelty  Mill  and  Grain  Separator 


Address 
13v4-3t 


WALTER   MASTERTON, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


CO-OPERATIVE    MARBLE    WORKS. 

JOHN  DANIEL  &  CO., 
Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Monuments,    Headstones,    Tombs, 

MANTEL    PIECES,    ETC., 

421    Pine    street,    between    Montgomery    and  i 

Kearny,  San  Francisco. 

21v2-ly 


PUMPS    AND    STOVES. 

A  largo  assortment  of  FORCE  and  LIFT  PUMPS ; 
also,  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS,  RUBBER  HOSE,  Etc. 
No.  519  Market  Btrget,  near  First,  San  Francisco. 
12v4-4m  JAME8  JOHNSTON. 


Is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  of  the  ago  for 
cleaning  and  separating  grain,  while  it  combines  all  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  First-class  Fanning  Mill.  It  alBO 
far  excels  anything  that  has  been  invented  for  tho  sepa- 
ration of  grain.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  all 
the  different  kinds  of  Mixed  Grain.  It  takes  out  Mus- 
tard, Grass  Seeds,  Barley  and  Oats,  and  makes  two  dis- 
tinct qualities  of  wheat  if  desired. 

For  further  information  apply  to  R.  STONE, 

eow-bp  422  Battery  street,  San  Frauci  sco. 


"WI  ECOX'S 

IMPROVED    STEAM     WATER     LIFTER, 

With  neither  Engine,  Piston,  or  Plunger. 

The  most  Simple  ,  Durable,  and  In  al 
respects  the  most  Economical  of  all 
Steam  Pumps.  Uses  the  same  steam 
twico  instead  of  once.  Any  person  can 
run  it.  They  are  used  on  tho  Central 
and  Western  Pacific  R.  R.  from  Oakland 
to  Ogden.  They  are  used  for  Water 
Works,  Mining,  Irrigation,  and  all  other  ordinary  pump- 
ing. Send  for  Descriptive  Circularap.1  Prico  List.  Ad- 
dress ALLEN  WILCOX,  No.  21  Iremont  street,  San 
Francisco.  16v2-3m 


THE  PATENT 

Novelty  Mill  and  Grain  Separator 


one  of  the  greatest  improvements  of  the  age  for 
cleaMirig  and  separating  Grain,  while  it  combines  all  the 
Jssential  qualities  of  a  first-class  Fanning  Mill.  It  also 
far  excels  anything  that  has  been  invented  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  Grain.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  all 
the  different  kinds  of  mixed  Grain.  It  takes  out  Mus- 
tard, Grass  Seeds,  Barley  and  Oats,  and.  makes  two  dis- 
tinct qualities  of  wheat  if  desired. 
For  further  information  apply  to 

R.  STONE, 
26v3  422  Battery  street,  San  Francisco. 


TANK     MAKI  MG. 


The  undersigned  having  adopted  TANK  MAKING 
their  specialty,  are  now  prerpared  to  manufacture 

Tanks  of  Any  Description 


LOWEST   REASONABLE   RATES. 

We  are  constantly  erecting  new  and  improved  machin- 
ery in  our  Factory,  to  facilitate  our  work;  we  have  also 
erected  a  large  steam  chest,  capable  oi  steaming  lumber 
of  any  description  used  by  us.  We  are  also  constantly 
receiving  and  preparing  large  quantities  of 

S§»plit    BXcntlocijio   KctHvood 

FOR  THE  SPECIAL  PURPOSE  OF  MARINO 

LARGE     WINE    TANKS     AND     CASKS 

Thoroxighly  steaming  the  lumber  before  making  up 
from  6  to  8  days  and  then  drying  and  seasoning  6  to  8 
days.     The  following  is  our  price  list  of  ordinary 

Redwood  Water  Tanks, 

made  of  2  inch  sawed  lumber  clear  of  knots  and  sap — 
a  discount  made  if  the  lumber  is  not  steamed. 

1,000  to  2,000  gallons,  bound  with  5  hoops  1  %  x  M 
and  lhoopl  %  x  3-16. 

2,500  to  4,500  gallons,  bound  with  4  hoops  2  x  ij  and  2 
hoop  2  x  3-10 

4,500  to  7  500  gallons,  bound  with  5  hoops  2  \  x  %  and 

2  hoop  2^  X3-16. 

7.500  to  15,000  gallons, 6  hoopB,2}<Sx!£  and2hocps2}§ 
X3-16. 
15,000  to  20,000  gallons,  bound  with  8  hoops  3x1;;  and 

3  hoops  3x3-16. 


PRICE, 


From  1J  to  3  cts.  per  Gall. 


Small  tanks  also  made  to  order,  also  tanks  of  any 
lumber  desired. 

ALL  WINE  TANKS  made  of  SPLIT  lumber  2  54 
inch  thick,  steamed  and  thoroughly  seasoned,  from  2c. 
to  3%  c.  per  gallon. 

WINE   TANKS  WITH   DOUBLE  HEAD 

Manhole  and  with  our  newly  invented  appliance  for 
filliug  and  keeping  them  entirely  full,  from3J<ie.to5}(ic. 
per  gallon. 

REDWOOD  CASKS  (split  lumber,)  with  oak  middle 
piece  and  gate,  from  7  to  0  c.  per  gallon. 

OAK  CASKS  (full  stock,)  fioinl2><i  to  15c. pergallon. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

For  further  particulars  address. 

M.   FULDA  &  SONS, 

Cor.   Commercial  and   Drum    Streets,   S.  F. 

5v4-(it 


Agents    Wanted 

For  the  liveliest  book  on  the  West  ever  written, 

"BUFFALO     LAND!" 

By  W.  E.  WEBB,  the  noted  Pioneer  and  Humorist.  The 
wealth  and  wildness,  mysteries  and  marvels  of  the 
mighty  Plains  fully  and  truthfully  described.  Over- 
flowing with  wit  and  humor.  The  Appendix  a  Com- 
plete Guide  for  Sportsmen  and  Emigrants,  PnoKUSKi.Y 
and  Splendidly  Illukthated.  Immensely  Popular, 
and  selling  beyond  precedent.  Send  for  illustrated  cir- 
cular, terms,  etc.,  at  once,  to  tho  Publishers, 

F.  DEWING  k  CO., 
7v4-im  542  California  street,  San  Francisco. 

SOMETHING    NEW. 


We  have  for  sale  tho  Right  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for 
new  and  useful  invention  that  is  needed  in  every  family. 
It  is  easily  manufactured  and  requires  but  a  small 
amount  of  capital  to  commence  with.  A  number  of  or- 
ders have  already  been  taken,  which  will  be  turned  over 
to  any  party  who  may  purchase  the  patent. 

Samples  eau  be  seen  at  Our  office,  or  descriptive  circu- 
lars will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

WIESTER    &    CO., 
17  Now  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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[October  12,  1872. 


Eveby  farmer  in  California  should  be  a  reader  of  the 
Pacific  Rckal  Press.  It  is  an  agricultural  paper  of 
great  excellence.  The  subscription  price  is  $4  a  year, 
but  we  have  made  arrangements  with  the  publishers 
whereby  we  can  furnish  the  Rural  Press  and  the  Flag 
together  for  $6  a  year.— Healds'iurg  Flag. 

Personal.— We  last  night  received  a  pleasant  call 
from  L.  P.  McCarty,  the  traveling  correspondent  of  Ihe 
San  Francisco  Minin.i  and  Scientific  Press.  Mr.  Mc- 
Carty has  just  made  the  tour  of  White  Pine,  Schell 
Creek,  Robinson,  Pioche  and  other  districts  bordering 
on  the  Utah  lins.  While  here,  some  weeks  ag'>,  he 
wroie  to  our  paper  a  very  exhaustive  account  of  our 
district  and  its  resources.  The  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press  makex  the  mining  intt-rest  of  the  country  a  spe- 
cialty, and  it  has  already  attained  a  very  large  circu- 
lation. It  is  the  most  complete  and  reliable  exponent 
of  that  particular  branch  of  industry  published  on  the 
Pacini:  Coast.  No  miner  or  business  man  should  be 
with  mt  it  Mr.  McCarty  will  remain  with  us  until 
Sa'ur  lay  morning,  and  we  bespeak  for  him  the  favor- 
able commendation  of  all  with  wh  in  he  may  come  in 
contact.— Eureka  Sentinel,  Aug.  15th. 


BLAKE'S    PATENT    STEAM    PUMP. 


&*al{ural/I0*ne  Jo  uT^ 


The  Pacific  Rural,  Press  is  now  in  its  fourth 
volume.  Its  columns  contain  a  large  amount 
of  original  information  upon  the  diS'erent 
branches  of  husbandry  on  this  coast.  Its  great 
variety  of  contents  is  properly  systemized  for 
the  convenience  of  the  reader,  and  ably  pre- 
pared in  pleasing  language  and  style.  Each 
number  contains  something  of  rare  interest  to 
every  member  of  the  household. 

The  state  of  this  new  field  of  agriculture,  so 
different  from  all  others;  the  new  and  improved 
methods  of  farming  necessary  here;  and  the 
absence  of  any  published  record  of  farming  and 
rural  experience  on  this  coast,  form  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  which  render  a  really 
good  journal  of  greater  importance  to  farmers 
here  than  are  similar  issues  to  farmers  in  any 
othir  part  of  the  world. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  has  been  heartily 
received  and  well  patronized,  and  its  liberal 
success  enables  us  to  improve  and  enrich  its 
columns  from  month  to  month. 

Its  reading  and  advertising  matter  is  entirely 
chaste.  All  farmers  should  subscribe  without 
delay.  Every  household  should  enjoy  its  richly 
filled  pages. 

Each  Issue  Contains 
Sixteen  well  filled  pages. 
Original  and  Choice  Engravings. 
Editorials  on  Home  Industries. 
On  various  kinds  of  Stock-rearing. 
On  Horticulture  and  Gardening. 
Correspondence  from  Farming  Districts. 
Answers  and  hints  to  Correspondents   about 

Local  Farming. 
Good  Health  and  Useful  Information. 
Reports  of  Farming  Clubs. 
Mechanical  and  Scientific  progress. 
Agricultural  Notes  from  all  quarters. 
Domestic  Produce  Markets. 
Home  Circle. 
Domestic  Economy. 

Mechanical  Hints  and  Domestic  Receipts. 
Home  and  Farm  Matters. 

Affording,  in  all,  more  of  real  instructive  and 
profitable  matter  for  general  readers  than 
any  other  weekly  on  this  Bide  of  the  Conti- 
nent. 

Subscription,  in  advance,  $4  a  year.  Single 
copies  10  cts.  Four  single  copies,  of  late  dates, 
sent  postpaid  for  '25  cts.     Address 

DEWEY    &   CO., 
Publishers,  No.  338  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


%tmt 


IVo.  338  Montgomery  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Patents  Obtained  Promptly. 

Caveats  Filed  Expeditiously. 

Patent  Reissues  Taken  Out. 

Patents  Secured  in  Foreign  Lands. 

Assignments  Made  and  Recorded  in  Legal  Form. 

Copies  of  Patents  and  Assignments  Procured. 

Examinations   of   Patents    made  here  and  at 
Washington. 

Examinations  made  of  Assignments  Recorded 
in  Washington. 

Examinations  Ordered  and  Reported  by  Tele- 
oraph. 

Rejected  Cases  taken  up  and  Patents  Obtained. 

Interferences  Prosecuted. 

Opinions  Rendered  regarding  the  Validity  ol 
Patents  and  Assignments. 

Every  Legitimate  Branch  of  Patent  Agency  Bus- 
iness promptly  and  thoroughly  conducted. 
Illustrated  Circulars  Freb. 

DEWEY    &    CO., 

Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  S.  F. 


Salem,  Oregon,  January  16th,  1872. 

Msssrs.  TREAD  WELL  &  CO.,  San  Francisco — Gentlemen;  In  answer  to  your  query  regarding  the  working 
of  the  large  Blake  Steam  Pump  (20 — 12—24),  our  company  purchased  of  you,  we  would  say  in  all  sincerity  that 
the  Pump  has  excetded  our  expectations.  It  has  been  iu  use  since  the  27th  of  September,  1871,  and  has  thus  far 
given  the  most  perfect  satisfaction.  It  does  its  work  with  ease,  does  not  get  out  ol  order,  aud  requires  hut  little 
or  no  attention  to  run  it.  It  is  gimple,  durable,  aud  p-rfccl  iu  its  construction.  We  have  found  it  entirely  satis- 
factory, and  just  the  Pump  iu  every  respect  needed  for  our  work. 

Yours,  respecttully,  W.  F.  BOOTHY,  Pres't  Salem  Water  Works. 

All  sizes,  for  Mining,  Tank  and  other  purposes,  for  sale  at  TREAD  WELL  &  00. "8  Machinery  Depot,  San 
Francisco,  where  may  be  seen  the  largest  stock  of  Mining:,  Mechanical  and  Mill,  and  Agricultural  Ma- 
chinery,   Portable  and  Hoisting  Engines,  Steam  Pumps,  Hardware,  etc.,  to  be  found  in  the  couulry.      8v25eow-bp 


THE     TRUTH! 

A.  L.  FISH,  Agent  Knowles1  Steam  Pump — Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  inquiries, 
we  state  that  the  highest  award  for  Steam  Pumps  at  the  Eighth  or  last  Mechanics' 
Fair  in  San  Francisco,  was  a  First  Premium  and  Diploma,  awarded  to  the  Knowles' 
Patent  Steam  Pump,  as  published  in  the  Official  List  September  23d,  1871. 

A.  S.  HALLIDIE,  President  Board  of  Managers. 

W.  H.  "Williams,  Sec'y  Board  of  Managers  Eighth  Industrial  Exhibition,  M.  I. 


OINE   DOLLAR   A.   YEA-R 

—  FOB  THE  — 

PACIFIC    COAST 

[ffotttilrt  9iredot[. 

This  is  a  new  16-pape  monthly  newspaper,  of  special  in- 
formation for  wholesale  and  retail  tradesmen.  It  will  also 
contain  reading  of  interest  and  importance  to  all  business 
and  professional  men  on  the  coast. 

OUR  TABLE   OF   CONTENTS 

Will  comprise  Full  Prices  Current  and  Monthly  Review  of 
the  Wholesale  Markets;  Diagrams  of  the  Fluctuations  of 
the  Produce  Markets;  Rates  of  Freight  and  Passenger 
Fares— corrected  monthly;  Illustrations  and  Sketches  of 
Prominent  Men  and  Build  ings  ;  Editorials  on  Manufactur- 
ing and  Industrial  Progress;  Department-*  containing  ap- 
propriate reading  matter  and  reviews  for  various  branches 
of  trade, including  "Grocery  and  Provision;"  "Dry  Goods;" 
"TradeB  and  Manufactures,"  etc.,  etc. 

Our  first  issue  for  Mav  consists  of  24  pages,  embracing 
FORTY-FIVE  COLUMNS  of  important  reading  matter- 
mostly  original  and  by  first-clasB  writers.  Sample  copies, 
post  p  iid.  10  cts.  Yearly  subscription,  in  advance,  $1.  Sub- 
scribers to  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Phk-ss  or  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  will  be  supplied  at  half  price. 

Published  by  MURRAY,  DEWEY  &  CO., 

At  the  Publishing  Office  of  tie  Mi  ling  and  Scientific  Prew 
and  Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco. 


THE 


The    Mining    and    Scientific 

Press    for    1872    is  Still 

Marching  Onward ! 


Our  careful  syfstem  of  compiling.  Judiciously  con- 
denBing,  and  conveniently  arranging  into  regular  de- 
partments, has  been  heartily  endorsed.  It  renders  the 
paper  worth  more  to  readers,  who  can  find  handily  that 
which  interests  them  most.  This  plan  will  be  con- 
tinued in  Volume  XXV. 

The  weekly  issues  of  the  Press  will  contain  reliable 

Information  for  Practical  Miners, 

Treating  on  the  Opening  of  Mines ;  Mining  of  Ores  ; 
Milling  of  Ores;  Smelting  of  Ores;  Separation  and 
Boasting  of  Ores;  Amalgamation;  Saving  of  Gold  and 
all  precious  Met»ls  ;  Sew  Processes  o(  Metallurgy;  New 
Discoveries  of  Mines;  Mining  Engineering  and  Hy- 
draulics. 

For  Inventors,  Mechanics  and   Manufac- 
turers. 

All  new  and  important  developments  in  Scientific 
and  Mechanical  Progress;  Patents  and  Inventions  of 
the  Pacific  States  ;  Progress  of  Home  Industries  ;  Hiiits 
for  Local  Manufacturers ;  Illustrations  of  New  Ma 
chinery ;  Reports  of  Popular  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Lectures. 

Our   Mining  Summary 

Gives  the  progress  of  mining  work  from  week  to  week 
in  the  various  counties  and  districts  throughout  the 
principal  mining  regions  of  the  United  States,  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order.  It  is  the  most  extensive  record 
of  mining  ope  rations  published  in  the  world.  It  affords 
the  intelligent  miner  a  rare  opportunity  to  know  and 
profit  by  the  work  and  experience  of  his  neighbors. 
Miners  have  few  sources  of  practical  information  in 
their  calling,  and  should  embrace  every  reliable  means 
for  improvement.  Mining  Operators  and  Shareholders, 
at  home  and  abroad,  weekly  examine  our  Summary  with 
increased  interest  and  profit. 

For    Self-Improvement, 

Every  issue  of  the  Pbesb  abounds  with  articles  of  an 
elevating  character,  to  stimulate  the  higher  virtues  and 
natures  and  progressive  intellects  of  both  men  and 
women. 

Our  "  Domestic  Economy" 

Embraces  new  and  important  facts  which  should  be 
known  in  every  cabin  and  household.  Short  and  inter- 
esting—the articles  under  this  heading  are  freely  read 
and  practiced  with  profit  and  improvement  to  the  read- 
ers. 

DEWEY   &   CO., 
Mining  and  Scientific  Pbess  and  Pacific  Rc- 
bal  Pkebs  Office,  338  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


Trade  Mark  Patents  for  Mer- 
chants and  Manufacturers 

Can  now  be  secured  to  advantage  under  the 
NEW  LAW  in  the  United  States.  Patties  in- 
terested will  be  furnished  with  all  information 
desired,  and  have  their  application  intelligently 
prepared  and  promptly  forwarded  to  the  Patent 
Office,  aud  their  patents  secured  in  good  time, 
by  DEWEY  &  CO.,  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agents,  No.  338  Montgomery  st.,  S.  F.    bp-16p 


HAINEs 


$350.    Fully   Guaranteed! 

AND    THE    BURDETT    ORGAN 

Factory,  burnt  at  Chicago,  has  been  rebuilt,  and  1b 
making  the  most  durable  Organ  made.  Sold,  payable 
by  instilments,  at 

GRAY'S   MUSIC  8TORE. 

Nob.  623  and  G2.'<  Clay  street, 
13vi-eow  Ban  Francisco. 


SPORTSMEN'S    EMPORIUM, 

No.  609  Clay  Street, 
Just  above  Montgomery SAN  FRANCISCO. 

F.    SCHOENEMAN, 

(Successor  to  Barton  &  Ruttcr.) 
JUST  RECEIVED,  an  assortment  of  the  new 

Needle    Sporting    Gun. 

Cannot  be  had  anywhere  else,  as  I  am  the  Agent. 
Also,  fine  English,  German  and  American  Spurting 
Guns,  all  the  latest  patterns  of  HULLS,  and  all  kinds 
of  Ammunition.    A  splendid  assortment  of 

FISHING    TACKLE, 

And  Sporting  Apparatus  of  every  description. 
Pocket  Cutlery  of  the  best  makers. 
15v4-3m  F.   SCHOENEMAN. 


x  o  y  m . 

The  Dewey  Toy  Engine— Patent  Secured. 

NOVELTY  COM- 
Bl.VKDWITIl  AMUSE- 
MI.M  AND  INSIRL  C- 
1ION.  Most  Ingenious 
Toy  of  the  Nineteen' h 
('entury.  A  Pennine 
Steam  Working  Engine, 
a  Model  of  its  Style, 
Complete  and  Perfect  in 
all  its  Parts.  Adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  Stu- 
dent, School-Room,  and 
Parlor.  'I  his  is  not  a 
humbug,  but  is  a  genu- 
ine Steam  Engine,  frith 
Boiler,  Cylinder,  Piston. 
Fy-wheel.  Safety  and 
Throttle  Valve,  and  a 
Grooved  Pulley  fo*  im- 
parting motion  toother 
Toys.  J  Hi»  Engine  is  de- 
signtM  lor  something  more  than  temporary  amueeroeiit.  as 
it  will  afford  the  means  of  amusement  for  the  tddas  well  as 
the  young,  and  prove  to  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit 
to  all.  Explosion  Impossible. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular.  "WIESTER  k  CO.. 

17  New  Montgomery  s'reet,  San  Francisco. 


English 

and 
American 


Hardware ! 

A  Large,  Fresh  Stock  just  received.  The  old  friends 
of  the  house  especially,  as  well  as  our  later  patrons,  are 
invited  to  send  in  their  orders.  We  are  prepared  to  nil 
Buch  satisfactorily  and  promptly. 

TREAD  WELL  &  CO., 

3v26-eowbp  San  Francisco 


PUMPS    AND    STOVES. 

A  large  assortment  of  FORCE  and  LIFT  PUMPS ; 
also,  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS.  RUBBER  HOSE,  Etc. 

Celebrated  Ranges— Union,  Improved  Richmond,  and 
Eureka.     A  tine  assortment  constantly  on  hand. 

No.  519  Market  street,  near  First,  San  Francisco. 

12v4-4m  JAME8  JOHNSTON. 


HINTS  FOR 


We  will  send  on  receipt  of  stamp  for 
postage,  FREB,  our  32-page  Circular, 
containing  112  Illustrated  Mechani-  |N\/CMTflRQ 
cal Movements: a digestof  PATENT  •'»  »  C.I1  I  Uno. 
LAWS;  information  how  to  obtain  patents,  and  about  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  inventors  and  patentees;  list  of 
Goverment  fees,  practical  hints,  etc.,  eta  Address  DEWEY 
A  CO.,  Publishers  and  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco. 


THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRES8  has  the  largest  circula- 
tion of  any  weekly  Journal  published  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  independent  of  a  daily  issue.  IU 
readers  are  prominent  among  the  most  intelligent,  In- 
dustrious and  thrifty  classes  throughout  the  ra.iflc 
States  and  Territories. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

ALSO, 

Grass  and  Clover  Seed* 

ALE  ALFA. 

Trees,  Plants,   Roots,    Etc., 

For  Sale  at  Wholesale  or  Retail  by 

GEO.    E.    SILVESTER, 

No.  817  Washington  Street, 

%f  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

GUANO. 

100  Barrels  Guano  for  Sale, 

In  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 
6v2-ly-l«p  GEO.  F.  SILVESTER. 


GLEN  FLORA 

Stock  Breeding  Association. 

Successors  to  C.  C.  &  R.   H.  Parks,  Wankegan.  III.    Or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

SHORT-HORNED    CATTLE 

Thoroughbred  and  Trotting  Horses,  Cotswold 

Sheep,    Improved    Berkshires,    and 

Pure-Bred   Poultry  in   Great 

Varieties, 

Stock  of  all  kinds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.    Send  for 
Catalogue  giving  full  description.    Address 

C.  C.  PARKS,  Pres't., 
UvS-tf  WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 


IV.    GILMOKE, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Angora    or    Cashmere 
GOATS 

—  OP  — 

PURE    BLOOC 

—  AND  — 

-A-LIL     GRADES. 


For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Location,  fou 
miles  from  Railroad  Station,  connecting  with  all  part 
of  the  Stats.    For  particulars  address 


6v3-tf 


N.  GILMORE. 
El  Dorado,  El  Dorado  county, 


TREES  AND  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

—  AT  THE  — 

LIBERTY  NURSERIES, 

Petaluma. 

I  offer  at  moderate  prices  a  general 
assortment  of 

FRUIT,    SHADE   AND    EVERGREEN 
TREES,    AND    SHRUBS. 
Deciduous   Flowering:   Shrubs,    Roses,    Etc. 
Green  House  and  Bedding  Plants  in  Rreat  variety. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

Address  W.  H.  PEPPER, 

l.'>v4-fim  Petaluma,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 


From  '  ^^^73   * 

Horse 
Power, 


Treadwell&Cq 


"  THE  HOADLEY"  is  the  Perfection  of  the  Portable 
Engine.  For  sale,  with  or  without  wheels,  at  Ma- 
chinery Depot  of  TREADWELL  k  CO.,  Ma.-ket,  head  of 
Front  street,  8an  Francisco.  Hv24  eowbp 


Three   Weeks   is   the   Extent    of    "Wear   for 

Children's  Shoes 

UNLESS    THEY     HAVE    A     SILVER    TIP    OX    TO 

Protect    trio    Toe. 

STALLIONS. 


Two  Fine  Thres-Year  Old  Stallions  for  Sale. 

Call  on  or  address  D.  L.  SMITH,   at   17   New   Mon- 
gomery  street,  San  Francisco.  llvttf 

$•>  10  *-lM'l'. of  Hil,.r.. I.  v-UMinro;  >.!,,,. Loin...  ni..i«jr«l 
work  for  mint:.,  ir  »p»ia  moint-nu  or  .11  i:i*tlniotli»t».t«n»  liilag 
•la*.  J>«rtk:iilir»r/»«.  AUdi-aiaO.  »llo»o«*C„.,rorl»«D<l,l».U'«- 
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No  Fixed  Rule  or  Opinion. 

Though  we  have  been  growing  wheat  in  Cal- 
ifornia for  20  years  or  more,  and  experiment- 
ing with  nearly  as  many  varieties,  our  farm- 
ers are  not  yet  agreed  upon  the  best  variety  for 
general  cultivation,  but  continue  to  grow 
several  of  them  and  each  man  has  his  reason 
for  his  preference. 

Doubtless  much  depends  upon  soil,  for  it 
would  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  same  vari- 
ety would  be  found  equally  good  on  all  the 
soils  presented  in  the  vast  area  of  alluvium, 
plain  and  hill  lands  of  the  State,  yet  it  would 
seem  that  two  farmers  side  by  side  upon  the 
same  quality  of  land  might  agree  as  to  which 
of  two  varieties  was  really  the  best  for  general 
culture. 

At  a  recent  disoussion  of  the  Farmers'  Club 
at  Contra  Costa  this  subject  came  up,  and 
though  there  seemed  to  be  the  largest  number 
in  favor  of  the  "Sonora"  variety,  there  were 
some  that  no  argument  could  move  from 
their  belief  that  the  "Oub"  or  "Chile"  wheat 
was  the  best. 

There  is  even  a  greater  difference  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  wheat  that  should 
be  sown  to  the  acre;  and  it  would  seem  that  in 
this,  there  might  be  more  of  an  agreement 
among  farmers  than  there  is,  but  at  the  same 
discussion  alluded  to,  Mr.  Cary  said  his  neigh- 
bor had  sown  forty  pounds,  and  it  yielded  65 
bushels  to  the  acre.  He  believed  in  heavy 
seeding.  Mr.  Blair  thought  that  one  grain  of 
wheat,  for  every  foot  square,  enough.  Mr. 
Plumley  had  sown  52  pounds ;  thought  it 
about  right.  Mr.  Walton  had  sown  40  pounds 
and  it  was  too  much ;  he  thought  30  enough. 

Mr.  Weber  had  sown  60  early  and  70  later; 
thought  it  right.  Mr.  Dean  had  sown  45  and 
60;  thought  it  too  much,  30  enough.  Mr.  Du- 
mont  farmed  since  '54,  most  of  the  time  around 
the  bay;  there  he  had  sown  as  high  as  120 
pounds  of  wheat,  but  here  he  had  put  on  about 
70;  did  not  think  he  would  put  on  that  much 
this  year. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  this  great  discrep- 
ancy of  opinion  arises  from  a  neglect  to  make 
carefully  conducted  experiments.  If  upon  the 
same  field  a  part  was  seeded  with  30  pounds 
and  another  with  60  pounds,  and  carefully  note 
the  result,  that  would  denote  the  proper  quan- 
tity for  that  kind  of  land,  in  the  condition  it 
was  in,  and  the  season  of  the  year  when  sown ; 
but  if  early  sown,  as  in  October  or  November, 
or  late,  as  in  March,  the  quantity  found  best, 
might  be  quite  different.  Let  more  careful  ex- 
periments be  instituted. 


Castob  Beans. — We  know  of  parties  in  the 
southern  counties  of  the  State  who  are  in- 
tending to  go  largely  into  the  culture  of  the 
castor  bean  another  year.  For  the  information 
of  such  we  clip  from  an  exchange  the  follow- 
ing:  "Yuba  and  Sutter  have  been  extensive 
castor-bean  growing  counties  for  several  years 
past,  but  the  crop  failing  to  be  as  remunerative 
as  was  anticipated,  many  farmers  abandoned 
the  growing.  While  the  castor-bean  fever  was 
at  its  zenith,  John  Briggs,  an  enterprising 
fruit  grower,  erected  on  his  ranch,  near  Yuba 
City,  a  hydraulic  mill  of  considerable  capacity, 
and  last  season  manufactured  thousands  of 
gallons  of  very  fine  oil,  but  the  price  of  the 
article  being  low,  the  enterprise  proved  unre- 
munerative." 


Raisin  Grape. — A  grape  grower  who  is  sure 
he's  right,  says:  "The  very  best  grape  for  rais- 
ins is  probably  the  White  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria." The  raisin  business  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  industries  on  this  coast. 


Complete  Farm  House  and  Stable. 

We  give  in  the  accompanying  illustration  the 
elevation  and  ground  plan  of  a  not  very  ex- 
tensive but  well  arranged  farm  house  that  in 
very  many  localities  would  be  an  embellishment 
to  the  landscape  and  farm  and  giving  to  the 


Description. 

No.  1,  verandah,  8  feet  wide  extending  across 
the  whole  front.  No.  2,  main  hall  11  feet  wide 
and  24  feet  long.  No.  3,  Parlor  16  feet  square. 
No.  4,  living  room  16  ft.  by  20  feet  and  finished 
with  a  closet  No.  9,  under  the  front  stairs. 
Crossing  a  small    passage    way    No.  8,   where 


COMPLETE    FARM    HOUSE. 


latter  that  kind  of  adornment  whioh  speaks  of 
an  easy  competence  and  general  thrift  of  the 
possessor,  and  much  of  that  happy  home  com- 
fort that  should,  long  before  life's  weary  years 
are  numbered,  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  families  of 
the  hardy  tillers  of  the  soil. 
It  might  be  desired  of  us,   that  we  would  give 


there  is  a  door  leading  to  the  yard  and  we 
reach  the  kitchen,  No.  5,  measuring  16  by  18 
feet  and  containing  a  large  oven  and  fire-place. 
No.  6  is  a  large  store-room,  8  by  9  feet,  open- 
ing directly  into  the  kitchen.  No.  7,  bed-room, 
15  by  16  feet.  No.  10  is  another  entry,  3  feet 
wide,   leading    to  the  yard.     Here    are  stairs 


GROUND    PLAN. 


an  approximate  cost  of  such  an  establishment, 
but  so  much  depends  upon  locality,  price  of 
materials  and  transportation  in  our  widely  va- 
ried conditions  of  country,  that  to  attempt  an 
estimate  that  would  apply  to  all  places  would 
be  futile.  The  way  would  be  to  show  the  plan 
to  an  architect,  tell  him  where  you  want  the 
buildings  to  stand  and  you  can  easily  arrive  at 
about  the  probable  cost. 


also  leading  to  the  chambors  and  cellar.  No. 
11  is  a  scullery  or  wash-room,  8  feet  square, 
with  a  chimney  in  the  corner. 

No.  12  is  a  tool-room  and  shop,  8  by  13 
feet.  No.  13,  pantry,  fitted  up  with  sink  and 
shelves.  No.  14  is  a  dairy-room,  6  by  13  feet. 
From  the  work-shop  a  door  o^ens  into  the 
wood-house,  No,  15  ;  this  is  13  by  16  feet,  and 
connects    with  the    open    carriage-shed,    No. 


16,    which    is    thirteen    by    twenty-four  feet. 

The  second  floor  contains  six  bed  rooms,  be- 
sides bathing  room  and  closets.    The  attic  may 
be  left  unfinished  and  used  for  storage. 
Plan  of  Barn. 

No.  17,  passage  leading  to  water-closet  and  to 
the  covered  portion  of  the  pig-sty,  No.  18;  No. 
19  is  the  yard  connected.  No.  20,  hencoop 
9x18  feet,  fitted  up  with  two  rows  of  nests  and 
openings  upon  the  pen  and  stable-manure  yard, 
No.  21. 

No.  22  contains  stables  for  three  horses  with 
feeding  trough  in  front.  No.  23  is  a  carriage 
shed  and  harness  room  18  feet  square.  At  No. 
24  in  the  yard  is  a  pump  with  horse  trough  at- 
tached. 

The  Cotton  Fields  of  California. 

The  successes  of  earnest  men  during  the  last 
and  present  year,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
we  have  a  large  area  in  Stanislaus,  Merced, 
Fresno,  Tulare  and  Kern  counties  well  adapted 
to  cotton  growing.  We  are  every  week  making 
mention  of  superior  samples  sent  us  from  two 
or  more  of  the  counties  named;  and  still  they 
come. 

The  Buckley  Bros,  in  Merced  county  proba- 
bly have  the  largest  field  of  cotton  in  the 
State — 250  acres.  We  do  not  speak  of  it  as  a 
large  field  of  cotton,  where  cotton  has  long 
been  a  staple  product;  but  here,  where  the 
business  is  but  an  experiment,  and  has  always 
been  considered  an  uncertain  one,  it  may  be 
mentioned  as  a  large  field. 

One  of  the  brothers  called  a  few  days  since 
and  we  learn  from  him  that  they  are  daily  ex- 
pecting from  the  East  a  gin  of  60  saws,  capable 
of  ginning  8  bales  in  24  hours  of  from  400  to 
450  pounds  to  the  bale.  The  gin  with  a  Duane 
Press,  the  latter  made  in  San  Francisco,  will 
be  set  up,  with  one  of  Hoadley's  10-horse  pow- 
er steam  engines,  at  Hopetown,  Merced  County. 

The  ginning  commences  with  the  picking  of 
the  cotton.  Sixty  Chinamen  are  employed  at 
present,  but  after  the  first  frost  the  force  will 
be  doubled.  They  pick  from  80  to  85  pounds 
of  cotton  each,  per  day;  are  paid  $25  dollars 
a  month  and  they  board  themselves. 

The  brothers  connect  the  culture  of  hops 
with  that  of  cotton;  the  picking  of  their  18 
acres  having  closed  just  in  time  to  commence 
on  the  cotton,  making  no  break  in  the  sea- 
son of  employment.  Their  hops  have  yielded 
1,500  poumds  per  acre  kiln  dried. 

The  variety  of  cotton  the  present  year  is  with 
them  mostly  the  Dixon,  and  will  yield  400 
pounds  or  over  per  acre. 

Honey  Bees  are  found  widely  distributed  over 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Prof.  Eilau  found  them 
even  at  the  most  northerly  promontory  of  Nor- 
way. In  Greenland  they  are  able  to  lay  up 
stores  for  nine  months  of  winter.  In  Switzer- 
land the  Pastor  of  Eauda  has  an  apiary  4,160 
feet  above  the  sea.  They  occur  in  Asia  and 
in  a  part  of  Africa.  On  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
apiaries  are  common  and  the  Smyrna  honey  is 
highly  prized.  The  bee  was  imported  to 
America  in  1675.  The  first  mention  of  an  apiary 
in  the  United  States  was  that  of  George  Pelton, 
of  Virginia,  in  1816.  The  Melipona  (Melipona 
sculellavisj  of  Brazil  is  a  honey  bee  with  no 
sting,  but  with  a  sharp  bite. 

Catebpillabs.  —  The  ants  are  the  greatest 
foes  of  the  caterpillars.  A  farmer,  whose  crops 
were  in  danger  of  destruction  from  these  pests, 
brought  a  suck-full  of  ants  from  the  woods  and 
dumped  them  in  the  field  where  the  worms 
were  at  work.  The  next  day  not  a  caterpillar 
was  to  be  seen. — German  Paper, 


[October  ig,  1872. 


Correspondence. 


Our  Grain  Interests. 

Editors  Rural  Pbess: — The  question  of 
most  importance  at  present  appears  to  be,  how 
and  by  what  means  are  our  farmers  to  correct 
the  evils  from  which  they  are  suffering,  and 
which  for  years  have  prevented  their  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  their  labor.  The  discussions  up- 
on grain  handling  in  the  several  county  Clubs, 
by  the  State  Farmers'  Union,  and  press  gener- 
ally, prove  that  California  farmers  are  waking 
from  their  Rip  Van  Winkle  slumbers  to  a  reali- 
zation of  their  condition.  I  propose  through 
your  columns  to  offer  a  few  practical  sugges- 
tions bearing  upon  the  point,  which  may  bene- 
fit those  who  have  not  had  the  same  experience. 
Our  farmers  are  in  the  same  condition  as  those 
living  in  the  grain-producing  districts  of  the 
Missisippi  Valley,  prior  to  the  adoption  by 
them  of  the  system  now  advocated.  The  abso- 
lute necessity  of  a  concert  of  action  on  the  part 
of  those  desirous  of  effecting  a  change  and  se- 
curing the  attendant  benefits,  is  greater  here, 
than  it  was  where  competition  between  buyers, 
carriers,  and  middle  men,  prevented  the  con- 
centration of  these  interests  in  few  hands, 
nothing  but  defeat  in  fact  can  result,  without  a 
united  and  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
interested;  the  object  to  be  obtained  is  worthy 
of  a  trial,  and  should  stimulate  each  and  every 
sufferer  with  a  determination  of  no  longer  sub- 
mitting to  conditions  that  weigh  down  all  ef- 
forts of  securing  an  independence  or  even  a 
livelihood. 

That  our  producers  themselves  are  in  fault 
for  so  long  and  tamely  submitting  to  the  taxa- 
tion levied  upon  them  is  indisputable.  Were 
they  without  intelligence,  or  ignorant  of  the 
manner  of  doing  business  where  it  has  been 
systemized,  an  excuse  could  be  offe red. 

As  a  class,  however,  they  rank  first  in  point 
of  general  knowledge,  acquired  by  an  experi- 
ence resulting  from  their  cosmopolitan  charac- 
ter. 

The  Remedy. 

My  first  suggestion  is,  that  every  grain  grower 
provide  himself  with  means  for  his  own  stor- 
age; cheap  granaries  where,  when  the  grain  is 
threshed,  it  can  be  kept  securely  until  he  wishes 
to  sell  or  obtain  cash  advances  on  it,  when  it 
can  be  drawn  in  tight  wagon  boxes,  or  sacked 
in  seamless  cotton  bags  (a  set  lasting  for  years) 
and  taken  to  a  railroad  station,  or  landing, 
where  it  is  received  by  an  agent,  (if  sacked 
they  are  at  once  emptied  and  returned), 
who  receipts  therefor,  holding  or  forwarding  as 
directed. 

Suggestion  second.  That  all  railroad  stations, 
embarcedaros  and  landings  which  are  the  cen- 
tres for  large  grain  deliveries,  elevators  be 
built,  capable  of  meeting  the  wants  of  the  dis- 
tricts tributary;  in  them  grain  can  be  aggregated 
to  any  extent  and  safely  held,  free  from  the 
attacks  of  rats  and  mice  and  loss  in  a  hundred 
and  one  ways  resulting  from  sacking.  With 
the  system  of  rivers,  inlets,  bays  and  railroads 
of  California,  all  tending  to  a  common  centre, 
where  it  is  necessary  for  placing  grain  on  the 
market  and  for  exportation  in  large  ships,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  providing  the  necessary  room 
for  storing  in  bulk  all  the  grain  the  State  is  ca- 
pable of  producing. 

The  benefits  of  this  manner  of  storing  grain, 
I  will  at  present  simply  touch  upon.  We  will 
first  consider  the  economy;  the  producer  is  not 
compelled  to  furnish  sacks  which  cost  him  this 
year  fully  one  tenth  of  what  he  receives  for  his 
grain,  an  outlay  that  the  farmers  will  have  paid 
this  season  exceeding  two  millions  of  dollars,  for 
which  they  receive  no  return. 

Second. — The  security  against  losses  in  the 
amounts  received  and  those  delivered  ;  the 
warehouse  receipts  being  given  for  a  specified 
number  of  centals  or  bushels,  and  delivering 
the  same  number  when  called  upon,  providing 
against  no  contingency  except  loss  by  fire 
(which  can  be  covered  by  insurance). 

Third. — The  establishment  after  the  harvest 
of  each  year  of  a  standard  which  will  regulate 
the  grading  of  the  several  samples  according  to 
quality,  condition,  etc.,  at  the  time  of  receiv- 
ing and  storing.  The  grading  is  done  by  an 
authorized  inspector,  who  may  receive  his  ap- 
pointment from  the  Governor,  or  a  recognized 
board  of  trade  having  authority;  the  standard 
which  is  to  govern  the  inspectors,  is  established 
by  competent  persons,  is  always  to  be  seen 
at  the  produce  exchange  rooms,  as  well  as  at 
the  several  elevators,  warehouses  and  offices  of 
thoBe  desiring  them  for  reference,  etc.,  as 
graded,  the  grain  going  into  store  is  put  with 
like  quality.  The  receipt  given  specifying  the 
quantity  and  quality,  at  once  determines  the 
value  recognized  by  buyers;and  sellers,  leaving 
no  chance  for  misunderstanding  or  dispute,  as 
is  often  the  case  in  selling  by  sample.  It  will 
be  readily  understood  how  business  is  simplified 
by  a  system  of  this  kind,  and  how  easily  done 
compared  to  what  it  is  at  present  with  us. 
A  Precedent. 
Not  many  years  since  the  people  of  the  North 
Western  States  were  similarly  situated  with 
those  of  California,  had  been  rendered  almost 
bankrupt  by  pursuing  the  same  course  that  we 


are  following.  The  elevator  system  has  brought 
about  a  wondrous  change  in  their  affairs.  This 
revolution  was  not  effected  without  a  hard 
struggle.  The  whole  steamboat;  barge,  ware- 
house, truck  and  bag  interests  had  to  be  over- 
come, as  well  as  that  of  the  commission  mer- 
chant— who  controlled  by  advances — to  say 
nothing  of  combating  the  prejudices  of  time 
honored  custom.  Nevertheless,  success,  accom- 
panied by  prosperity  has  crowned  their  efforts. 
A  thorough  understanding  of  the  modus  operandi 
of  business,  as  conducted  under  the  system 
ndvocated,  would  satisfy  our  farmers  of  the 
necessity  for  its  adoption,  before  they  can  ex- 
pect to  realize  the  benefits  to  which  they  are 
entitled  by  their  labor,  or  they  can  occupy  the 
independent  position  of  their  brother  farmers 
at  the  East.         Yours,  G.  C.  Pearson. 

Vallejo,  Oct.  8th,  1872. 


Santa  Barbara  County. 

Eds.  Press  : — My  opportunities  for  a  thorough 
examination  of  other  portions  of  the  Coast 
Range  have  been  limited,  therefore  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  positively  as  to  the  character 
of  the  geological  formation  of  other  portions ; 
but  Santa  Barbara  County  appears  to  me  to 
offer  one  of  the  most  interesting  fields  for  geo- 
logical research  that  has  ever  come  under  my 
observation.  Spurs,  like  the  range  of  which 
Point  Conception  is  the  termination,  if  one 
could  obtain  a  birds-eye  view  of  them,  must  ap- 
pear like  the  small  furrow  compared  to  the 
master  furrow,  for  the  sandstone  slabs  are 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  30°  to  6(P,  and  attain 
an  altitude  of  nearly  4,000  feet  in  some  places 
in  this  county. 

On  the  trail  from  Las  Cruces  through  San 
Julian  to  the  Purissima  one  passes  through 
gorges  that  lay  bare  a  variety  of  formations 
embracing  most  of  the  Mammalian  Ages.  The 
impression  appears  so  general  that  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  in  some  shape  is  quite  import- 
ant as  a  curative  agent,  and  nearly  every  one 
calls  attention  to  springs  if  they  show  any  in- 
dications of  mineral  impregnation.  It  becomes 
natural  to  observe  any  peculiarity  of  the  water; 
furthermore,  after  a  sniff  at  the  hot  springs 
near  town,  any  unusual  aroma  was  attributed 
to  springs,  therefore  our  disappointment  may 
be  imagined  when  following  our  nose  up  a 
canon  in  search  of  water,  that  appeared  to  be 
strongly  impregnated,  we  found  only  carcasses 
of  dead  animals  in  the  stream. 

Grand  Sheep  Ranch. 

The  great  sheep  ranch  of  Hollister  &  Dibble 
extending  from  five  miles  east  of  the  Gaviota 
Pass  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sta.  Ynez  River,  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles  in  length  and  in 
width  varying  from  one  to  ten  miles.  In  fact 
the  survey  looks  on  paper  more  like  the  saw  of 
a  saw  fish  with  its  sharp  angles  taking  in  the 
water  of  the  gulches,  ravines  and  canons  and 
leaving  out  the  spurs  of  the  hilly  portions  that 
are  undesirable,  thus  enabling  them  to  control 
as  much  land  as  they  own  without  buying  it. 

Wool  Values. 

These  sheep  herders  shear  at  one  place  a 
larger  clip  of  wool  than  is  shorn  at  any  other 
known  locality.  The  sheep  being  unusually 
good  for  so  large  flock,  (60,000)  averaging 
seven  pounds  each,  the  spring  clip,  or  over 
400,000  pounds  of  wool. 

Now  see  what  a  difference  in  result,  if  this 
wool  could  be  made  to  be  worth  a3  much  as 
some  of  the  finer  wools  that  are  produced  from 
small  flocks;  instead  of  an  average  of  20  cents 
per  pound,  as  is  at  present  being  realized. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  have  discriminating  pur- 
chasers pay  fifty  cents  for  the  finer  grades. 
Eleven  cents  per  pound,  (late  quotation)  for 
wools,  shows  a  rather  demoralized  condition  of 
the  wool  market. 

Another  Large  Ranch. 

The  ranch  reaching  from  San  Julian  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Sta.  Ynez  is  called  "Lorn  Poco," 
say  12  miles  in  length  and  three  in  width,  or 
24,000  acres,  a  little  bit  out  of  the  farm  of  these 
shepherds,  for  which  they  have  been  offered 
$300,000,  but  declined  it. 

It  would  make  comfortable  homes  for  several 
thousand  people,  as  the  soil  is  unsurpassed,  and 
the  climate  good.  In  standing  upon  an  emi- 
nence overlooking  the  plain  to  the  northward 
and  westward  from  the  old  "Hacienda,"  have 
since  learned  that  what  was  taken  for  simply  the 
Hacienda,  is  in  fact  the  original  Mission  of  Pu- 
rissma,  a  stretch  of  monte  or  woodland,  ten 
miles  long  and  one  or  two  wide  is  visible  inter- 
spersed with  open  parks  and  lagoons. 

This  beautiful  vista  was  rendered  yet  more 
sylvan  in  its  appearance  by  some  deer  that 
bounded  out  of  a  copse,  and  continued  their 
gambols  in  plain  view,  while  we  gazed,  remind- 
ing us  forcibly  of  the  halcyon  days  of  the  past 
and  of  the  "happy  hunting  grounds." 

The  ruined  buildings,  the  yet  well  preserved 
aceqvia,  winding  for  miles  along  the  edge  of  the 
plain,  the  old  pear  trees  in  the  garden,  gives 
one  a  touch  of  sadness  that  the  peaceful  Mis- 
sion days  of  the  Old  Padres  are  no  more,  and 
that  everything  must  now  give  way  before  the 
worship  of  the  God  of  Gold  !  f-.  m.  s. 


Stanislaus  Temperature  and  Rainfall. 

Editors  Press: — The  following  table  gives 
the  result  of  observations  on  temperature  and 
rain  on  the  "sand  plains"  of  Stanislaus  for  nine 
months  of  the  current  year : 
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Our  summer  and  one  month  of  autumn  have 
passed,  and  it  is  seen  in  each  of  our  four  warmest 
months,  the  highest  temperature  observed  was 
over  100.  This  extreme  temperature,  however, 
continued  for  only  a  few  days  each  month. 

In  the  main,  our  summer  weather  has  been 
quite  cool  and  pleasant.  We  have  had  unusu- 
ally early  indications  of  considerable  surplus 
moisture  in  the  air.  This  is  shown  by  a  heavy 
shower  on  the  30th  of  August,  which  extended 
generally  throughout  the  State  ;  by  a  light 
sprinkle  September  17th;  and  by  uncommonly 
heavy  dews,  and  cloudy  weather  throughout 
August  and  September. 

These  indications,  coupled  with  the  facts  of 
heavy  rains  in  Arizona  and  other  localities 
within  the  last  two  months,  and  confirmed  by 
the  growing  belief  that  there  is  a  remarkable 

Periodical  Succession  of  Seasons 
In  California,  leaves  scarcely  a   doubt   on  any 
reasoning  miud,  that  we  are  to  be  favored  with 
more  rain  the  coming  winter  than  we  had  the 
past. 

Indeed,  it  confirms  the  prevailing  belief  that 
the  winter  of  '72  and  '73  is  likely  to  be  marked 
by  our  heaviest  rains  and  freshets. 

In  passing,  let  us  call  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  the  spring  rains  of  the  past  year  were 
light  and  not  well  distributed.  By  a  careful 
examination  of  Dr.  Logan's  Rain-Table  for 
Sacramento,  this  will  be  found  true  of  each 
year  which  has  immediately  followed  our  dry- 
est  seasons.  But  during  the  remaining  wet 
years  of  each  period,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  Spring  rains  have  been  abundant  and '  well 
distributed.  Hence,  reasoning  from  cause  to 
effect,  and  from  the  usual  regularity  of  the 

Laws  of  Nature, 
We  may  safely  expect,  that  the  Spring  rains  of 
the  next  three  or  four  seasons  will  be  so  plenti- 
ful and  well  distributed  as  to  bring  us  the  most 
bountiful  harvests. 

Such  a  result  promises  us  several  seasons  in 
succession  of  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity 
for  every  branch  of  industry  in  California,  pro- 
vided that  the  farmer  is  protected  in  his  rights, 
and  is  so  secured  against  the  system  of  robbery 
of  which  he  has  been  made  a  victim  the  past 
season,  that  he  may  secure  the  legitimate  prof- 
its of  his  risk  and  labor  in  the  culture  of  our 
soil.  In  vain  will  Providence  favor  us  with 
abundant  rains  and  good  seasons,  the  farming 
interests  of  California,  wonderful  as  is  their 
promise,  must 

Languish  and  Die, 
Unless  the  farmer  is  properly  protected  against 
the  shipping  fraud  between  San  Francisco  and 
Liverpool,  which  robs  him  of  four  hundred 
dollars  of  his  hard  earnings  on  every  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat  that  he  sells;  against  the  sack 
ring  which  exacts  twenty  cents  for  each  two- 
bushel  sack  in  which  he  ships  his  grain;  against 
the  disposition  of  laborers  to  demand  from 
three  to  four  dollars  a  day  for  the  common 
work  of  the  harvest  field;  and  against  our  ru- 
inous rates  of  interest.  Protect  us  against 
these  wrongs,  and  what  business  is  more  profit- 
able and  pleasant  than  farming  in  our  State ; 
what  man  in  the  wide  world  would  be  more  in- 
dependent and  comfortable  than  the  California 
farmer.  J.  w.  a.  w. 

Turlock,  Oct.  9th,  1872. 


Beautiful  Santa  Barbara. 

Editors  Rural  Press: — Referring  to  a  com- 
munication of  Sept.  28th,  from  Santa  Barbara 
county,  Mr.  Williams'  sheep  rancho  of  two 
leagues Vas  mentioned.  In  this  vicinity,  on  the 
south  of  the  road,  from  Las  Cruces  to  Santa 
Ynez,  the  scenery  deserves  something  more  than 
the  passing  notice  given  at  the  time;  and  is 
among  the  most  strikingly  beautiful  regions 
ever  visited.  The  lofty  crags  in  places  take  the 
shapes  of  turret,  tower,  castle,  and  buttress. 
Some  complete,  others  in  ruin,  and  all  hang 
with  the  mantle  of  moss  and  ivy.  Some  ap- 
pear as  half  buried  in  falling  debris,  in  which 
the  dark-green  of  live  oak  finds  sustenance  and 
over  all  hangs  such  an  air  of  enchantment  that 
one  never  wearies  of  feasting  the  delighted  vis- 
ion, f.  M-  •• 


Wine— Its  Baneful  Effects. 

Editors  Press:— Your  very  valuable  and  in- 
teresting paper  is  read  and  appreciated  far  be- 
yond the  confines  of  the  Golden  State. 

The  welfare  of  California  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof  is  very  dear  to  my  heart,  and  to  all  who 
exert  their  influence  toward  the  mental,  moral, 
or  physical  improvement  of  the  country  1  give 
my  warmest  gratitude  and  sympathy. 

I  like  the  stand  you  take  in  regard  to  tlio 
wasteful  system  of  cultivation  practiced  by  t  In- 
formers of  California,  and  your  earnest  endeav- 
ors to  promote  their  interests  in  every  way. 

But,  in  such  numbers  of  your  paper  as  1  have 
seen,  I  have  found  no  mention  of  the  immense 
production  of  wine  and  its  effect  upon  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State. 

For  the  very  reason  that  I  love  that  fair  laud 
so  dearly,  I  wish  to  see  her  stand  in  a  high 
rank  among  her  sister  States,  and  that  she  can 
never  do  while  two-thirds  of  the  male  popula- 
tion indulge  in  the  habitual  use  of  such  fiery 
stimulants  as  are  made  and  drank  there. 
Effect  on  National   Prosperity. 

The  history  of  the  world  proves  that  no 
country,  where  drinkers  of  alcoholic  liquors 
are  the  rule  and  temperate  men  the  exception, 
has  ever  taken  a  high  rank  in  any  respect. 

Perhaps  you  doubt  this.  I  should  have  done 
so  once;  but  a  long  residence  in  California  and 
several  years  sojourn  in  other  parts  of  the  Union 
has  convinced  me  that  in  many  things  that 
constitute  true  prosperity,  the  State  of  my 
adoption  is  sadly  wanting. 

Circulating,  as  your  paper  does,  among  thou- 
sands of  families,  your  influence  must  I 
great,  and  if  you  have  the  true  interests  of  the 
community  at  heart,  and  will  take  a  decided 
stand  in  this  matter,  you  will  earn  the  gratitude 
of  all  true  men. 

Notwithstanding  my  strictures,  believe  me 
your  sincere  well-wisher,  M.  A. 

Our  correspondent  does  not  give  us  his  name, 
nor  does  he  so  much  as  name  the  place  of  his 
abode.  We  do  not  often  notice  such  communi- 
cations; we  like  to  have  men  willing  to  sub- 
scribe to  their  opinions;  yet  we  give  the  letter  a 
place  in  the  Rural,  not  because  the  discussion 
of  wine  or  whisky-drinking  is  strictly  agricul- 
tural, but  because  we  are  willing  thatthosi-  who 
look  upon  wine  production  as  a  great  evil 
should  be  heard. 

We  are  not  the  apologists  of  wine  or  whisky 
making  under  any  circumstances.  We  do  not 
advocate  the  drinking  or  the  manufacture  of 
brandy  from  the  grape.  But  what  we  do  en- 
deavor to  instruct  our  farmers  in,  is  the  culture 
of  wheat  and  barley,  and  hops,  by  the  most 
scientific  modes  possible,  that  the  largest  yield 
at  the  least  cost  may  be  the  result. 

We  then  endeavor  to  find  for  the  farmer  the 
best  market  the  world  offers  for  his  barley  and 
wheat,  and  hops;  but  we  never  insist  as  one  of 
the  terms  of  sale  that  neither  lager  or  whisky 
shall  be  made  from  them. 

If  we  advocate  the  planting  of  vineyards  and 
the  growing  of  grapes,  the  profits  of  which 
have  enriched  peoples  and  countries  in  all  ages, 
it  is  not  because  we  approve  of  wine-making  or 
wine-  drinking,  for  we  do  not. 

The  grape-grower  sells  his  grapes  where  he 
finds  his  best  market,  and  the  purchaser  can 
make  raisins,  or  wine,  or  brandy  from  them,  as 
he  pleases,  or  he  may  feed  them  to  his  pigs;  as 
the  grain  buyer  makes  from  his  barley  or  wheat 
either  whisky  or  bread  as  he  pleases,  or  feeds 
the  same  to  his  animals. 

We  are  the  advocates  of  temperance;  but  we 
do  not  see  why  we  may  not  advocate  the  grow- 
ing of  wheat  and  barley,  and  grapes — stii-tlv 
agricultural  crops — and  such  as  in  all  ages  have 
been  sources  of  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the 
nations,  even  though  the  excess  over  what  is 
needed  for  bread  or  raisins  be  converted  to 
other  uses. 


Apparatus  for  Excavattko  Beneath  thk 
Surface  of  Water. — The  completion  of  the 
great  well — fifty  feet  in  diameter — in  Central 
Park,  New  York,  presented  an  uncommon  me- 
chanical problem,  and  showed,  by  its  solution, 
the  advantages  of  scientific  education.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  dig  the  well  twelve  feet  be- 
low the  source  of  the  water  supply.  The  ques- 
tion presented  was  to  do  this  in  a  rapid  anil 
economical  manner.  The  New  York  Price  Cur- 
rent describes  the  process  adopted  : 

The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  strong  iron  cyl- 
inder, three  and  one-third  feet  high,  and  one  and 
a  third  in  diameter,  made  air-tight  in  its  sides 
and  top,  but  entirely  open  at  the  botton;  the 
edge  at  the  bottom  being  made  thin  and  sharp. 
The  top  was  provided  with  two  valves  which 
could  readily  be  opened  or  shut;  also  with 
a  strong  wooden  stem  six  inches  square  and 
eight  feet  long,  the  whole  attached  to  a  proper 
hoisting  apparatus.  When  this  cylinder  was 
lowered  into  the  water,  the  valves  were  forced 
open  and  the  air  escaped;  then  by  working  the 
wooden  stem  back  and  forth,  the  cylinder  set- 
tied  of  its  own  weight  and  filled  with  sand, 
when  the  valves  were  closed  and  the  upward 
pressure  of  the  water  kept  the  sand  from  fall- 
ing out  as  the  load  was  raised  to  near  the  sur- 
face and  there  deposited  on  a  platform,  from 
which  it  was  afterward  removed  by  ordinary 
appliances.  By  this  apparatus  five  cubic  feet 
of  sand  were  easily  taken  from  the  bottom  of 
the  well  every  two  minutes. 
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Silk  Culture. 

Hindrance  to   its   Success    in    California. 

It  takes  about  280  to  300  cocoons  of  the 
French  annuals  (450  to  tho  smaller  Syrian  an- 
nuals or  the  Japanese  Trivoltines)  to  weigh  a 
pound,  and  it  takes  2,800  good  cocoons  for  10 
pounds,  at  an  average,  to  make  a  pound  of 
reeled  silk  that  is  equal  to  the  French  or  Italian. 
A  pound  of  reeled  silk,  of  good  fair  quality,  will 
bring  about  $8.50;  deduct  from  that  $2,  to 
f  2.50  for  reeling,  and  it  will  be  found  that  a 
pound  of  cocoons  cannot,  at  the  very  highest 
prices,  be  worth  over  55  to  60  cents  ;and  I  doubt 
very  much,  if  there  was  here  a  filature  estab- 
lishment where  cocoons  could  find  a  home 
market,  whether  the  price  would  be  over  fifty 
cents  for  good  imperforated  cocoons.  The  San 
Francisco  Silk  Manufacturing  Company  prom- 
ised, a  year  ago,  to  buy  all  the  cocoons  raised 
on  the  whole  Pacific  coast,  at  a  fair  market 
price,  but  they  do  not  buy  any  now,  and  so 
there  is  here  no  home  market  for  our  cocoons 
afall. 

Ascocoons  are  small,  soft  balls,  and  cannot 
bear  pressing  which  would  indent  them  and 
make  them  unfit  for  reeling,  and  as  they  will 
get  chafed  by  transportation,  if  not  carefully 
packed — and  again,  as  they  are  very  liable  to 
draw  moisture  if  closely  confined  for  any  length 
of  time,  when  the  inside  chrysalis  or  grub  will 
decay  and  spoil  the  whole  package — they 
cannot,  on  that  account,  well  be  sent  to  any 
distant  foreign  market,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  large  bulk  they  would  make.  Cocoons 
must  be  reeled  in  the  country  where  they  are 
raised,  as  is  the  case  in  all  silk-producing  coun- 
tries, and  the  quality  and  the  price  of  the  silk 
depends  greatly  on  the  expertness  of  the  reeler. 
Silk  Values. 

Raw  silk  (silk  as  it  comes  from  the  reel  or  is 
drawn  from  the  cocoons  by  the  help  of  the  reel) 
from  China,  the  inner  provinces  of  Bengal,  or 
from  Turkey,  is,  in  the  English  market,  worth 
from  $4.50  to  $6,  according  to  the  fineness  and 
evenness  of  the  thread.  The  Italian  and  French 
raw  silk  is  worth  from  $8  to  $10;  the  difference 
in  the  price  is  caused  by  the  more  or  less  per- 
fect reeling  process.  Reeling  silk  well,  so  that 
it  is  equal  to  the  French  and  Italian  silk,  is  a 
very  nice  art,  and  can  only  be  learned  from 
some  one  who  is  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  process.  It  requires,  then,  practical 
experience  and  perseverance  to  become  a  good, 
expert  reeler.  It  is  wrong  to  tell  ppople  any 
one  with  the  help  of  a  little,  cheap  machine, 
can  reel  well. 

In  France  a  good,  expert  and  experienced 
reeler  (aud  the  silk  is  mostly  reeled  by  women), 
who  reel  about  a  pound  of  silk  per  day  of  the 
better  quality,  earns  50  sous;  in  upper  Italy 
about  45  cents;  in  Naples  40  cents;  but  such  a 
person  would,  for  her  skill  and  time,  ask,  in 
California,  at  least  $2  to  $2.50  per  day,  could 
such  a  one  be  found  here  at  all.  Boys  and  girls 
from  12  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  get  in  France 
and  Italy,  for  gathering  mulberry  leaves,  10  to 
15  cents;  and  in  Germany  wages  are  only  a  tri- 
fle higher.  In  California  a  boy  of  that  age 
would  not  hesitate  to  ask  a  man's  full  wages; 
even  a  Chinaman  from  the  first  of  June  to  the 
end  of  August  can  hardly  be  got  for  less  than 
$1.25  and  board,  per  day. 

The  Eastern  States,  in  the  years  from  1834 
to  1838,  vied  in  bestowing  high  premiums  on 
the  planting  of  mulberry  trees,  on  the  rearing 
of  silkworms,  on  the  reeling  of  silk  and  sewing 
silk,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  Atlantic 
States  would  become  one  vast  silk-producing 
country.  But  as  the  State  premiums  ceased 
by  limitation,  so  the  whole  silk-raising  business 
fell  gradually  off  till  now  it  is  of  but  little  ac- 
count. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  climate  of  California 
gives  us  many  advantages  over  silk-producing 
districts  of  Europe.  But  wages  are  here  so 
high  that  we  cannot  be  a  silk -raising  people  like 
the  French  or  the  Italians  until  the  population 
becomes  much  more  dense,  more  compact  than 
at  present,  or  some  very  radical  changes  in  the 
hire  of  labor  take  place. — Cal.  Agriculturalist. 

The  Silk  Interest. — It  is  stated  that  Silk 
Works  are  to  be  erected  soon,  at  some  suitable 
point  in  this  State,  for  which  the  needed  ma- 
chinery will  be  imported  from  the  Eastern 
States  and  Europe.  The  mills,  when  completed 
will  have  cost  $1,000,000.  Broad  silks,  velvets 
and  ribbons,  in  every  variety  of  pattern  and  de- 
sign, will  be  woven.  The  general  agent  of  the 
enterprise  is  a  gentleman  of  well-known  energy, 
who  has  been  engaged  in  other  industrial  and 
manufacturing  ventures  on  this  coast.  Details 
of  the  projected  movement  will  soon  be  given. 
— Chronicle. 


The  Silk  Crop  of  1872. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  the  silk  growers 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  as  regards  this 
year's  success  in  silk  growing.  So  many  have 
declared  our  climate  superior  to  any  other  for 
the  growth  of  the  silkworm  that  we  are  anxious- 
ly awaiting  satisfactory  results. 

We  already  hear  that  in  France  the  crop  of 
cocoons  is  greatly  superior,  in  quantity  and 
quality,  to  that  of  last  year;  that  in  Italy  it  is  a 
full  average;  that  in  Connecticut,  Ohio,  and 


New  Jersey,  the  worms  were  this  year,  as  they 
invariably  are,  entirely  healthy  and  the  silk  of 
superior  quality. 

Now  in  France,  Germany,  and  our  own  Atlan- 
tic States,  they  have  recurring  showers  of  rain  all 
through  the  feeding  season,  that  not  only  wash 
the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  of  all  dust  and  at- 
mospheric infusoria,  but  give  to  the  leaves  a 
consistency  not  acquired  in  an  atmosphere  like 
ours  which  possesses  little  else  than  a  rapidly 
drying  quality,  that  serves  to  harden  and  make 
crisp  the  food  of  silkworms  before  they  have 
time  to  consume  it. 

That  the  feeding  of  silkworms  can  be  made  a 
success,  among  the  lower  mountains  of  our 
State,  we  have  not  a  doubt,  so  far  as  the  health 
of  the  worms  is  concerned,  and  a  fair  quality  of 
silk  result;  but  when  we  hear  of  any  profit  re- 
sulting from  it  as  an  established  industry,  at  all 
equal  to  the  same  amount  of  land  devoted  to, 
and  labor  bestowed  upon  raisin,  almond  or 
prune  culture,  in  which  no  such  delicate  animal 
life  as  that  of  the  silkworm  must  be  cared  for, 
then  will  we  be  glad  to  record  the  fact,  and  en- 
dorse our  climate  as  the  best  in  the  world  for 
silk  growing. 


Climatic  Changes  on  the  Earth. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  California  Academy 
of  Sciences  Professor  Geo.  Davidson,  President 
of  the  Academy,  read  an  interesting  paper  en- 
titled "Suggestive  of  a  Cosmical  Cause  for  the 
Great  Climatic  Changes  upon  the  Earth."  The 
paper  had  previously  been  submitted  to  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  who  considered  it  a  new  idea 
and  worthy  of  promulgation.  It  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Disliking  theories  and  hypothesis,  I  must 
characterize  as  a  suggestion  what  I  have  to 
state  upon  this  subject.  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
geologists  have  failed  to  indicate  any  reasona- 
ble or  rational  cause  for  the  sub-tropical  fossil 
flora  and  fauna  found  within  the  Arctic  circle, 
and  for  the  great  ice  sheet — the  universal  gla- 
cier— which  doubtless  covered  nearly  the  whole 
land  from  the  poles  toward  the  tropics  at  a 
comparatively  recent  period.  To  mention  is  to 
condemn  the  extravagant  hypothesis  of  the 
changing  of  the  direction  of  the  earth's  axis,  as 
it  involves  changes  necessarily  of  greater 
amount  than  the  motion  of  a  boy's  top.  Partial 
upheavals  and  great  changes  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  are  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
phenomena. 

The  palaeontologist  has  roughly  indicated  by 
his  zones  of  fossil  flora,  and  fossil  fauna,  that 
the  pole  of  the  earth  has  not  changed  its  direc- 
tion, and  the  astronomer  utterly  rejects  such  a 
change.  My  suggestion  is  that  we  must  look 
to  a  cosmical  cause  for  these  phenomena,  and 
that  cause  is  in  the  material  or  materials  burn- 
ing upon  the  surface  of  the  sun. 

The  spectroscope  has  made  known  to  us  the 
connection  between  sudden  outbursts  of  storms 
upon  the  sun's  surface,  and  the  exhibition  of 
magnetic  phenomena.  This  instrument  has  re- 
vealed to  us  a  sun  wherein  a  sudden  outburst 
of  luminous  hydrogen,  has  increased  the  bril- 
liancy of  a  star  from  the  ninth  to  the  second 
magnitude,  and  its  comparative  slow  return  to 
its  former  condition. 

It  appears  to  me  that  herein  we  strike  the 
key-note  of  the  causes  at  work  to  solve  our 
problem  of  short  or  long  periods  of  varying 
climate  upon  the  earth.  If  the  above  phenom- 
enon is  possible  in  one  sun,  it  is  possible  in 
every  one  of  the  millions  of  millions  of  suns 
around  us,  and  of  course  in  ours.  That  such 
an  eruption  of  burning  hydrogen  affected  the 
planets  revolving  around  that  sun  we  cannot 
for  one  instant  doubt.  To  our  instruments  it 
was  an  exhibition  of  force  lasting  but  a  few 
months,  and  its  effect  upon  probable  planets 
around  that  sun  we  can  never  know.  Doubt- 
less all  new  stars  that  have  suddenly  appeared 
with  great  brillancy  were  the  exhibitions  of 
similar  forces.  If  such  forces  are  possible  for 
short  periods,  they  are  possible,  and  to  my 
mind,  more  probable  for  comparatively  long 
periods. 

In  our  sun  the  forces  are  evolved  in  irregu- 
lar and  also  in  moderately  regular  periods  or 
cycles;  and  must  have  an  influence  upon  the 
general  climate  of  the  earth  and  of  the  other 
planets.  Even  in  this  year  of  exceptionable 
heat  over  the  earth,  we  have  the  result  of  the 
spectroscope  revealing  an  unusual  development 
of  incandescent  magnesium  over  the  sun's  sur- 
face. If  these  forces  of  the  sun  exhibit  them- 
selves in  short  and  long  periods,  we  can  com- 
prehend how  periods  of  almost  universal  flood, 
of  earthquake  and  volcanic  action,  of  a  cli- 
mate to  develop  sub-tropical  fauna  and  flora, 
even  within  the  Arctic  circle;  if  a  great  ice 
sheet  spreading  from  each  pole  over  the  land 
toward  and  even  embracing  the  equator,  may  be 
not  only  probable,  but  place  the  two  latter  in 
full  accord  with  the  astronomical  dictum  that 
no  violent  change  of  the  direction  of  tho  earth's 
axis  is  admissible.  The  spectrocope  is  the 
present  means  of    gathering    observations  to 


test  my  suggestions,  or  to  develop  a  law  under- 
lying these  changes;  and  as  we  observe  the  ex- 
hibitions of  the  forces  upon  the  surface  of  our 
sun,  and  note  the  effects  upon  the  earth,  we 
can  also  watch  the  changes  upon  Mars  and  the 
other  near  planets.  But  we  cannot  hope  to 
determine  the  law  of  connection  within  a  short 
time,  unless  some  wonderful  event  happened 
in  our  sun  similar  to  the  sudden  outburst  of 
luminous  hydrogen  in  the  star  in  the  Northern 
Crown,  to  show  us  in  an  hour  the  effect  that 
such  great  cosmical  changes  have  upon  the 
earth  and  other  planets  of  our  system ;  or  un- 
less other  instrumental  means,  far  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  spectroscope,  be  devised  to 
show  minute  connections  between  changes  on 
the  sun's  surface  and  limited  periods  of  earth 
phenomena,  such  as  years  of  great  heat,  and 
earthquake  and  volcanic  activity,  perhaps  even 
years  of  pestilence,  a  long  cycle  of  years  may 
be  required  to  demonstrate  whether  a  law  lies 
at  the  base  of  my  suggestions. 

Like  the  observers  who  make  their  measures 
to  determine  the  gradual  elevation  or  subsi- 
dence of  continental  shores,  we  may  not  learn 
the  result,  but  we  can  aggregate  observations 
for  discussion  by  the  next  generation. 


Boring  for  Science. 

It  seems  that  the  bore  hole  which  is  to  be 
put  down  in  England,  is  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  discovering  coal  as  to  ascertain  what 
the  lower  formations  really  are.  The  project  is 
due  to  Mr.  Willett,  and  he  was  incited  to  the 
proposal  by  thinking  of  some  fitting  method  of 
greeting  the  British  Association  on  its  visit  to 
Brighton.  The  happy  thought  struck  him  that 
scientific  men  could  not  be  better  met  than  by 
a  scientific  work.  Upon  inquiry  he  found  that 
that  not  one  single  experiment  for  purely  sci- 
entific purposes  in  the  Southeast  of  England 
had  ever  been  made.  He  therefore  ■  considered 
himself  fortunate  in  having  hit  upon  a  problem 
yet  unsolved.  He  pronounced  the  purpose  of 
the  work  to  be  "To  ascertain  (by  actual  experi- 
ment of  a  boring)  the  nature  and  thickness  of 
the  geological  strata  lying  immediately  beneath 
the  lowest  series  of  the  Wealden  formation  in 
Kent  and  Sussex  (known  as  the  Ashburnham 
beds).  Thereby  to  put  an  end  to  the  difference 
of  opinion  among  scientific  men  on  ihe  subject, 
who  may  otherwise  continue  to  form  adverse 
speculations  for  another  century.  Subordi- 
nate^, to  ascertain  whether  carboniferous 
strata  (as  in  Belgium  and  the  Boulonnais  dis- 
trict in  France)  extend  across  the  channel  in 
this  direction.  To  endeavorto  reach  Palaeozoic 
rocks,  if  such  exist  within  2,000  feet  of  the 
surface,  and  to  ascertain  the  temperatures  of 
the  rocks  (successively  reached),  by  the  meth- 
ods and  instruments  recommended  by  the  Brit- 
ish Association  Committee  on  Subterranean 
Temperatures."  The  bore  hole  will  be  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  estimates  of  the 
depth  to  be  sunk  are  max.  1,350  feet;  min.  730 
feet.  The  site  is  at  the  Councellors  Wood,  in 
the  county  of  Sussex. — Bug.  and  Min.  Jour. 

Has  Our  Climate  Changed. 

Under  the  above  heading  a  writer  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly  gives  conclusive  argu- 
ments in  the  negative.  From  the  averages  of 
observations  made  at  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Charleston  it  would  seem  that,  so 
far  from  changing,  the  averages  of  each  decade 
for  the  last  one  hundred  years  have  been 
strikingly  near  equivilence.  We  constantly 
meet  with  statements  in  the  press  of  the  coun- 
try made  by  psuedo-savants  to  the  effect  that 
our  climate  is  becoming  more  extreme  and  the 
rainfall  less.  So  frequent  have  been  these  as- 
sertions that  most  intelligent  peisons  whose 
means  of  arriving  at  the  figures  in  the  case  are 
limited,  have  had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  these 
assertions.  Yet,  if  the  data  cited  by  this  writer 
are  correct,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  shadow 
of  basis  in  the  truth  of  either  assertion.  What 
a  study  of  the  meteorological  variations  of  the 
climate  extending  over  several  hundred  years 
would  show  there  is  no  knowing,  but  it  is  fair 
to  suppose  that  there  has  been  no  great  change. 
That  there  are  cycles  of  climatic  phenomena  is 
undoubted,  but  their  recurrence  is  marked  by 
no  great  change  in  the  averages,  such  as  should 
lead  us  to  believe  that  our  climate  is  becoming 
more  extreme.  As  far  as  imperfect  observa- 
tions go,  it  would  seem  that  there  have  been  no 
considerable  changes  in  the  climate  of  any 
country  within  the  last  thousand  years. 


To  Cut  and  Bore  India  Rubber  Stoppers. — 
Dip  the  knife,  or  cork  borer,  in  solution  of 
caustic  potash  or  soda.  The  strength  is  of  very 
little  consequence,  but  it  should  not  be  weaker 
than  the  ordinary  regent  solution.  Alcohol  is 
generally  recommended,  and  it  works  well  un- 
til it  evaporates,  which  is  generally  long  before 
the  cork  is  cut  or  bored  through,  and  more  has 
to  be  applied ;  water  acts  just  as  well  as  alcohol, 
and  lasts  longer.  When,  however,  a  tolerably 
sharp  knife  is  moistened  with  soda  lye,  it  goes 
through  India  rubber  quite  as  easily  as  through 
common  cork;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a 
cork  borer,  of  whatever  size.  I  have  frequently 
bored  inch  holes  in  large  caoutchouc  stoppers, 
perfectly  smooth  and  cylindrical.by  this  method. 
In  order  to  finish  the  hole  without  the  usual 
contraction  of  its  diameter,  the  stopper  should 
be  held  firmly  against  a  flat  surface  of  common 
cork  till  the  borer  passes  into  the  latter. —  W. 
Donkin,  in  Chemical  News. 


A  True  and  Real  Scientist. — The  illustri- 
ous chemist,  Scheele,  of  Sweden,  lived  and 
died  an  humble  apothecary,  in  the  little  town 
of  Koping.  Although  he  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-three,  his  career  as  an  investigator  is  un- 
equalled in  brilliancy,  especially  considering 
the  fact  that  he  had  only  the  simplest  appa- 
ratus and  vessels  that  lie  could  contrive  and 
make  for  himself.  He  examined  the  question 
of  changing  water  into  earth,  discovered  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen  in  the  air,  chlorine,  manga- 
nese, barytes,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  prussic 
acid,  hydrofluoric  acid,  glycerine,  [and  citric, 
tartaric,  oxalic,  malic,  tannic,  uric,  and  lactic 
acids. 

When  the  King  of  Sweeden  visited  Paris, 
Lavoisier  and  all  the  learned  men  inquir- 
ed about  Scheele,  but  the  King  had  never 
heard  of  him.  He  wrote  home  at  once  and 
ordered  his  ministers  to  look  him  up.  The 
only  Scheele  who  could  be  found  was  a  clerk  in 
one  of  the  government  offices,  so  he  was 
knighted  and  pensioned.  But  when  the  king 
returned  the  real  Scheele  was  found,  and  offered 
every  inducement  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
Stockholm,  but  he  preferred  his  shop  in  Kop- 
ing, and  lived  and  died  in  his  little  laboratory. 
Prof.  Chandler. 

High  Pumping. — We  are  informed  of  some 
tall  pumping  at  Triumph,  Penn.,  where  the 
water  has  to  be  lifted  from  the  Alleghany  river 
to  the  summit  of  Triumph  Hill,  a  vertical 
hight  of  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet,  or 
more  than  twice  as  high  as  Trinity  church  stee- 
ple. The  horizontal  distance  is  two  and  three- 
quarter  miles.  The  pressure  per  square  inch 
in  the  water  cylinders  of  the  steam  pumps  is 
seven  hundred  pounds.  Three  pumps  are  used, 
each  lifting  two  hundred  thousand  gallons 
every  twenty-four  hours.  This  water  is  de- 
signed for  supplying  the  boilers  of  the  steam 
engines  used  at  the  oil  wells  in  the  vicinity. 
The  steam  pumps  have  a  piston  stroke  of  eigh- 
teen inches  ;  the  diameters  of  the  steam  and 
water  cylinders  are  respectively  twenty  inches, 
and  six  and  one  half  inches.  The  pressure 
above  mentioned  in  the  water  cylinder  is  nota- 
b'e  as  closely  approaching  that  ordinarily  em- 
ployed in  the  cylinders  of  hydraulic  presses. — 
Am.  Artisan. 


The  Greenland  Meteorites.  —  Professor 
Nordenskjold  has  communicated  to  the  Geo- 
logical Society  a  paper  on  the  remarkable  mass- 
es of  meteoric  iron  from  Greenland,  discovered 
in  1870  at  Ovifak,  and  brought  home  last  year 
by  the  Swedish  expedition  under  Baron  von 
Otter.  They  are  the  chief  masses  of  an  enor- 
mous meteoric  fall  which  probably  occurred 
during  the  miocene  period,  and  extended  over 
an  area  of  two  hundred  English  miles,  embrac- 
ing not  only  that  region  occupied  by  the  Green- 
land basalt,  but  a  country  composed  of  granite- 
gneiss. 

Within  an  area  of  at  most  fifty  square  meters 
were  found  sixteen  meteorites,  the  weights  of 
which,  in  Swedish  pounds,  are  as  follows: 
50,000,  20,000,  9,000,  336,  230,  200,  191,  150, 
150,  150,  100,  56,  42,  15,  8,  and  6.  The  thi-ee 
largest  have  the  following  diameters  respect- 
ively: 2  by  VI  meters,  1*3  by  P27  meters,  and 
1-15  by  0-85  meters.  Nearly  100  pounds  of 
lendicular  shaped  fragrants  of  iron,  from  three 
to  four  inches  in  thickness,  were  also  taken 
out  of  the  basaltic  dyke  close  to  them.  Ali  the 
masses  contain  nickel  and  carbon. 


A  New  Theodolite. — An  engineer  of  Syria, 
Haddan  by  name,  has  constructed  a  theodolite 
on  a  new  system.  With  this  instrument  anr 
gles  are  said  to  be  measured  with  hitherto  un- 
attainable accuracy.  The  telescope  is  made  to 
revolve  with  great  regularity  around  a  vertical 
ax;s,  making  a  revolution  in  a  certain  accurately 
determined  time.  The  angle  is  measured  by 
the  time  occupied  by  the  telescope  in  making 
this  angle.  Where  the  greatest  accuracy  is  re- 
quisite, the  telescope  revolves  once  in  twelve 
hours.  Evidently  Mr.  Haddan  takes^eed  of 
the  proverb  that  "  haste  makes  waste." 

Hights  in  Colorado. — From  Prof.  Thomas' 
list  of  elevations  we  find  that  Colorado  has 
six  mountains  with  summits  over  14,000  feet 
above   the   level   of    the   sea.     These  six  are: 

Mount  Howard 14  270  feet. 

Pike'sPeak 14  216    " 

Gray's  Peak 14  145    " 

Mount  Lincoln 14  123    " 

Mount  Yale 14  078    •• 

Long'sPeak 14  056     " 

Colorado  might  be  said  to  be  a  "high  old 
place,"  if  people  were  in  the  habit  of  using 
such  slang  phrases. 


The  Signal  Bureau  and  Storms. — The  great 
storm  that  swept  over  the  lakes  on  the  28th  and 
29th  of  September  afforded  another  proof  of 
the  utility  of  the  signal  bureau.  Its  approach 
was  announced  in  the  morning  "Probabilities" 
of  the  28th,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  that  date 
the  danger  became  so  apparent  that  cautionary 
signals  were  ordered  out  at  Buffalo,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Grand  Haven,  Milwaukee, 
Toledo,  Oswego  and  Rochester  hours  before  the 
storm  reached  either  of  these  places. 

Thk  availability  of  corn  cobs  as  a  source  of  sup- 
ply for  potash,  has  been  suggested.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  nearly  52,000  tons  of  carbonate  or 
potassa  may  be  annually  obtained  from  this 
source,  to  say  nothing  of  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  chloride  of  potassium. 
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San  Jose  Farmers  Club  and  Protective 
Association. 

[Reported  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 
The  Club  met  on  Saturday,  October  12,  Pres- 
ident Casey,  presiding.     W.  W.  Kennedy,   was 
elected  Secretary,  pro.  tern. 

The  question  adopted  for  discussion  at  the 
next  meeting  is :  "Resolved,  That  it  is  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  farming  community,  that 
the  Government  should  grant  Goat  Island  to 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company." 

By  request  the  Secretary  read  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  California  Farmers'  Union. 

Mr.  Garrigus  hardly  knew  what  to  say — he 
believed  in  the  united  action  of  all  Farmers' 
Clubs  on  important  questions,  but  then  he  don't 
like  to  associate  with  such  men  as  form  the 
State  Agricultural  Society.  They  are  a  horse- 
racing,  gambling,  drinking  and  wine  growing 
set  of  men;  that  he  preferred  keeping  away 
from  their  influence,  which  is  contaminating; 
and  then  he  is  sorry  that  Mr.  Hoag  is  elected 
Secretary.  He  fears  to  have  such  men  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  They  will  work  and 
manipulate  the  organization  to  their  own  inter- 
ests, and  to  cay  the  least  of  it,  they  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  farming  community.  On 
motion  the  matter  was  laid  over  for  another 
week. 

The  Club  next  proceeded  to  discuss  the  fol- 
lowing: "Resolved,  That  every  enactmeDt 
framed  by  the  Legislature  should  be  submitted 
to  the  people  for  ratification  before  it  becomes 
a  law?" 

Mr.  Burgland  said,  formerly  the  laws  were 
made  by  a  favored  few — the  people  having  no 
say,  and  we  have  inherited  the  same  system  in 
a  milder  form;  we  claim  the  right  to  elect  our 
law-makers,  but  when  elected  they  are  as  des- 
potic as  formerly,  making  what  laws  they 
please  without  consulting  the  people,  which  is 
all  wrong. 

Mr.  Hobson  thought  submitting  to  the  people 
too  complex.  We  should  select  the  best  men  to 
make  our  laws,  then  they  will  be  ahead  of  any- 
thing the  great  mass  could  do  acting  as  a  whole. 
Mr.  Dubois  thinks  we  have  got  into  a  subject 
beyond  our  depth.  Our  judges  and  learned  mtn 
can  hardly  tell  what  a  law  is  till  it  goes  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  A  man  broke  into  his 
house  a  short  time  ago  and  stole  his  goods,  and 
hid  them  under  a  bridge,  and  he  arrested  the 
man  in  the  act  of  trying  to  get  them  from  un- 
der the  bridge;  the  man  was  let  go  through 
some  defect  in  the  law.  If  our  law-makers 
can't  do  better  we  want  a  change,  set  somebody 
else  at  it — set  a  Chinaman  at  it,  anything  for 
an  improvement. 

Mr.  Garrigus  said  two  men  stole  some  wheat 
from  him  several  years  ago — almost  enough  to 
make  grand  larceny.  The  first  man  he  had  ar- 
rested wanted  to  compromise,  offered  him  a  fine 
yoke  of  oxen.  The  Judge  advised  him  to  settle, 
but  he  would  not  because  it  was  contrary  to 
law.  The  trial  went  on  and  the  thief  was  fined 
$12.  He  afterwards  caught  the  other  man 
and  took  him  before  another  Justice  in  the 
same  town,  who  fined  him  $400.  So  we  see  the 
law  was  good  enough,  all  it  needed  was  a  good 
man  to  execute  it.  What  we  want  now  is  to  see 
that  we  elect  good  men  to  make  and  execute 
the  law. 

Mr.  J.F.  Holloway  said  that  whenever  any 
advance  or  improvement  is  proposed,  there  is 
some  one  to  cry  out  "O,  the  trouble  is  too 
great."  Let  anyone  go  to  Sacramento  and  take 
a  good  look  at 

The  Legislature 
Himself,  and  his  opinion  of  that  body  will  be 
greatly  lowered.  He  will  find  they  are  of  no 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  and  perhaps 
not  of  average  integrity.  There  are  far  too 
many  laws  made.  If  they  had  to  be  submitted 
to  the  people  it  would  thin  them  out,  and  make 
the  law-makers  more  careful  what  they  do.  He 
did  not  believe  a  man  should  be  compelled  to 
go  into  Court  against  his  will,  but  should  have 
the  right  to  demand  an  arbitration.  We  should 
have  a  Referee  law. 

Mr.Dubois  thinks  that  the  people  are  at  fnult ; 
when  a  Judge  is  elected  he  has  to  look  out  for 
re-election,  and  if  he  rigidly  and  justly  enforces 
the  laws,  he  will  lose  votes  and  that  won't  do. 
The  moral  sentiments  of  the  masses  won't  ad- 
mit of  the  laws  being  rigidly  enforced. 

Mr.  Haskell  thinks  that  the  representative 
system  is  the  best,  for  our  law-makers  are  a 
little  ahead  of  the  general  average  both  in  in- 
telligence and  in  integrity,  but  thinks  we  bet- 
ter let  such  questions  alone  and  stick  to  the 
subject  of  farming. 

Mr.  York  considers  the  question  quite  ap- 
propriate. We  don't  think  enough  on  the  sub- 
ject to  be  able  to  express  ourselves  clearly.  It 
would  be  well  to  study  the  laws  of  nature  and 
follow  them  more  closely. 

God's  Laws 
Are  few  and  simple  but  rigidly  enforced.  Gov- 
ernment iB  too  complex  and  costs  too  much. 
We  don't  think  enough;  we  are  too  apt  to  turn 
the  care  of  our  bodies  over  to  the  doctors,  and 
neglect  the  study  and  practice  of  the  laws  of 
hygeine,  and  we  turn  our  souls  over  to  the  care 
of  priests  instead  of  learning  to  do  right,  and 
on  the  same  principle  we  turn  the  government 
and  law  making  power  over  to  the  politicians. 
A  people  to  maintain  their  liberties  must  study 
all  such  things  for  themselves.    Government 


should  be  simplified  and  the  amount  of  laws 
cut  down,  made  more  in  accordance  with 
natural  laws — God's  laws. 

Mr.  Cadwell  considers  it  clear  that  some- 
thing is  out  of  fix,  judging  from  the  actions  of 
the  late  Legislatures.  They  spent  their  time  in 
making  local  laws  for  every  little  town  in  the 
State,  instead  of  enacting  and  simplifying  our 
general  laws — the  work  that  they  should  con- 
tine  themselves  to,  and  leave  each  place  to 
make  its  own  local  arrangements.  It  is  op- 
pressive to  make  special  laws  binding  on  locali- 
ties, and  we  should  not  stand  it. 

Dr.  Lucky  thinks  that  if  the  people  fail  so 
badly  iu  selecting  their  law-makers,  they  would 
be  as  likely  to  fail  in  making  laws.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  well  to  require  all  enactments  to 
pass  two  Legislatures  before  becoming  laws,  and 
all  local  laws  should  be  left  to  local  bodies, 
boards  of  Supervisors,  etc.  Th6  great  trouble 
is  that  the  people,  as  well  as  the  law-makers, 
consider  that  they  must  blindly  follow  their 
party — and  almost  everything  is  considered  as 
a  party  measure,  the  only  question  being  asked 
is,  how  will  it  affect  our  party  at  the  next  elec- 
tion ? 

Halloway,  Jr.,  thinks  that  legislative  bodies 
have  become  so  corrupt  that  the  people  should 
have  the  power  to  repudiate  their  doings  by 
vote. 

Mr.  Hobson  thinks  the  people  could  be  so 
manipulated  as  to  get  them  to  vote  for  anything, 
even  the  "Santa  Clara  Avenue"  bill.  The 
great  trouble  is  that  good  men  think  they  must 
not  dabble  in  politics,  and  tricksters  have  it  all 
their  own  way.  The  laws  could  not  be  studied 
sufficiently  for  the  people  to  vote  intelligently 
on  them. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Holloway  don't  like  to  hear  the 
people  abused  or  called  any  hard  names,  for  it 
is  to  the  votes  of  the  people  that  we  owe  what 
little  liberty  we  have,  and  if  we  would  leave 
more  to  the  vote  of  the  people  we  would  not  be 
so  nearly  oppressed  to  death.     Adjourned. 

Santa  Cruz  Farmers'  Club. 

Second  Annual  Exhibition. 

The  Second  annual  exhibition  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  Farmers'  Club  was  opened  on  Thursday 
evening  last  and  closed  on  Saturday  evening. 
The  large  hall  recently  occupied  as  a  skating 
rink,  was  tastily  fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  and 
well  filled  with  the  products  of  the  farm,  vine- 
yard and  shop.  The  ladies  also  contributed 
liberally  of  their  handiwork,  and  by  their 
presence  and  the  interest  they  manifested  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise. 

Notwithstanding  the  fullness  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, we  were  somewhat  surprised  that  most  of 
the  large  manufacturing  establishments  in  this 
important  manufacturing  center  failed  to  put 
in  an  appearance.  Not  a  roll  of  leather  of  any 
kind  was  to  be  seen,  no  powder,  not  a  ream  of 
paper  or  specimen  of  lumber,  but  a  single  sack 
of  flour  and  only  one  specimen  of  a  few  pounds 
of  lime,  were  exhibited.  Although  the  exhibi- 
tion was  got  up  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Farmers'  Club,  it  was  open  to  all — whether 
farmers,  manufacturers  or  traders.  The  exhi- 
bition, on  the  whole,  however,  was|bighly  cred- 
itable. With  the  exercise  of  a  proper  interest, 
Santa  Cruz  might,  and  another  year  doubtless 
will,  excel  any  other  agricultural  town  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  except  Sacramento,  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  its  agricultural  and  other  resources. 

The  Lilerary  Exercises 
Connected  with  the  exhibition  consisted  of  an 
address  on  Friday  evening,  by  W.  B.  Ewer,  of 
the  Rural  Press,  on  "Intelligent  Agriculture;" 
one  at  2  p.  m.,  on  Saturday,  by  H.  N.Bolander, 
State  School  Superintendent,  on  "  Practical 
Education,"  and  another  on  Saturday  evening 
by  Prof.  Ezra  S.  Carr,  of  the  State  University, 
on  "The  Importance  of  a  More  Thorough  Sys- 
tem of  Agriculture  in  California." 

The  hall  was  well  filled  each  evening,  and 
especially  so  during  the  day  time  on  Saturday, 
and  the  exhibition  was  a  financial  as  well  as  a 
general  success.  No  premiums  were  offered, 
hence  it  could  not  be  called  a  competitive  •xhibi- 
tion.  It  was  a  sort  of  general  love  feast,  in 
which  everybody  was  on  good  terms  with  them- 
selves and  with  everybody  else.  The  officers 
and  members  of  the  club  were  everywhere  and 
at  all  times  present  to  attend  to  the  slightest 
wants  which  might  become  apparent,  and  every- 
thing went  off  most  pleasantly  and  harmoni- 
ously. 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  hall  was  displayed 
a  very  appropriate  device,  beautifully  arranged 
with  various  seeds,  and  from  the  surface  of 
which  might  be  read  "Santa  Cruz  Farmers' 
Club."  This  tasteful  piece  of  work  was 
wrought  and  presented  to  the  club  by  Mrs. 
Hanson  Poland. 

The  Floral  Display, 
Was  very  fine.  Mr.  B.  Cahoon  contributed  an 
elegant  central  floral  pyramid,  made  up  of 
flowers  and  evergreens,  which  reached  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling.  Mrs.  A.  R.  Messerve  also 
made  a  fine  and  tastily  arranged  floral  display. 
The  hall  throughout,  in  fact,  was  trimmed  and 
ornamented  with  evergreens  and  flowers,  which 
were  interwrought  and  entwined  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm,  the  vineyard,  the  shop  and 


all  the  various  descriptions  of  fancy  work  and 
works  of  art,  with  which  the  room  was  filled. 

The  Products  of  the  Vineyard 
Occupied  a  very  conspicuous  and  important 
position.  Mr.  G.  M.  Jarvis,  from  his  vineyard 
at  Vine  Hill,  on  the  southwestern  slope  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  exhibited  seven  vari- 
ties  of  table  grapes  and  as  many  more  of  wine 
grapes;  also  samples  of  wine  made  from  each 
of  the  latter. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Feeley,  whose  vineyard  is  located 
just  beyond  that  of  Mr.  Jarvis,  on  the  Santa 
Clara  slope,  also  made  a  fine  exhibition  of  both 
table  and  wine  grapes,  with  samples  of  wines 
from  the  latter. 

Say  Brothers  made  a  very  full  exhibition 
from  their  vineyard  at  Vine  Hill.  We  noticed 
upon  their  table  17  different  varieties. 

Mr.  Joseph  Francis  made  a  fine  exhibition  of 
Mission  grapes  from  his  vineyard,  directly  upon 
the  Coast,  about  one  mile  from  town,  thus 
demonstrating  the  possibility  of  growing  grapes 
almost  or  quite  within  reach  of  the  salt  spray 
from  the  ocean. 

Mr.  R.  Barns  also  exhibited  several  varie- 
ties. There  are  some  important  peculiarities 
connected  wilh  the  growing  of  grapes  at  each 
of  the  vineyards  which  we  have  noticed,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  more  fully  after  having 
visited  and  made  a  personal  examination  of  the 
same,  which  we  propose  to  do  the  coming  week. 

The  Exhibition  ot  Apples,  Pears,  Etc., 
Though  excellent  in  quality,  was  hardly  up 
to  what  might  have  been  expected  in  quantity 
and  variety.  Mr.  J.  Doyle  exhibited  Summer 
Queens  and  Alexandria  ;  John  Mattison  and 
Rev.  J.  H.  Storey,  Gloria  Mundi,  etc.;  L.  Pol- 
lard, bell-flowers  ;  H.  Winkle,  of  Soquel, 
Frederick  Boren,  H.  M.  Blackburn,  Mrs.  A. 
Baldwin,  R.  W.  Wicklin,  U.  W.  Thompson 
and  Mr.  —  Humphrey  also  made  exhibitions, 
greater  or  less  in  variety  and  quantity. 

We  noticed  but  one  exhibition  of  figs,  and 
that  by  Mrs.  H.  Gushee.  W.  F.  Cooper  and 
U.  W.  Thompson  exhibited  plums;  Mr.  Hunter 
some  wild  plums,  and  Mrs.  Williams,  English 
walnuts. 

Among  the  Vegetables 
We  noticed  a  squash,  shown  by  W.  H.  Mason, 
weighing  133  lbs.,  and  one  by  George  Dyer, 
137%  lbs.  Yellow  Dent  corn,  in  the  stalk,  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Staples,  13%  ft.  high;  the  same 
was  also  shown  by  B.  Cahoon,  George  Dyer  and 
John  Morgan,  of  about  the  same  hight.  D. 
Cooke  showed  a  drum-head  cabbage,  weighing 
37  lbs.,  also  flat  turnips,  7  lbs.  Onions  were 
shown  by  Joseph  Sylvia,  weighing  3  lbs.  each . 
We  noticed  but  two  small  lots  of  sweet  potatoes, 
and  no  Irish.  Some  very  large  beets  were  ex- 
hibited, weight  not  stated. 

Miscellany. 

The  only  butter  exhibited  was  5  rolls  by 
Joseph  Francis.  Dr.  C.  L.  Anderson  contrib- 
uted a  very  fine  collection  of  entomological  speci- 
mens. A  fine  case  of  milinery  goods  by  Misses 
Healy  and  a  case  of  china  and  glassware  by  G. 
Bowman.  Three  styles  of  washing  machines 
were  shown — the  "Wonder,"  by  J.  S.  Ord; 
the  Solary  Washer,  by  G.  Bowman  and  a  ma- 
chine by  W.  A.  Wood.  Several  parlor  organs 
were  exhibited  by  A.  J.  Hind  .v  Co.,  and  a  knif- 
ing machine  by  Mrs.  Von  Volkenberg.  The 
usual  variety  of  sewing  machines  were  also  at 
work.  John  Warner  exhibited  a  set  of  harness, 
saddle,  blankets,  etc.,  O.  A.  Longley  some  very 
fine  samples  of  graining. 

The  Stock, 
Of  which  their  should  have  been  a  full  exhibi- 
tion, was  confined  to  a  full-blooded  Durham 
bull,  18  months  old,  from  the  Howard  stock  of 
San  Mateo;  also  one  graded  Alderney  heifer, 
exhibited  by  J.  S.  Matteson.  One  cow  and 
calf  shown  by  Mr.  Pierce;  one  mare  3  years 
old,  shown  by  T.  Pilkington;  one  sorrel  colt  4 
months,  sired  by  the  celebrated  trotting  horse 
"  Index,"  shown  by  a  Fletcher;  one  sorrel  colt, 
3  years  old  by  J.  Ruffner  and  a  Cashmere  goat, 
by  Frederick  Swanton. 

The  Show  of  Poultry 
Consisted   of  some     Bantams,     exhibited    by 
Joseph  Flint  and  a  trio  of  splendid  dark  Brah- 
mas  shown  by  J.  H.  Binney. 
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San  Joaquin  Farmers'  Club. 

The  Club  should  have  met  to-day,  Saturday 
Oct.  12th,  but  only  one  or  two  members  were 
present  and  no  quorum  could  be  obtained,  al- 
though quite  a  number  of  members  are  in  town, 
and  on  the  streets.  If  the  fanners  expect  to 
reap  any  benefit  at  all  from  the  club,  they  must 
take  more  interest  in  its  meetings  than  they 
have  done  of  late.  In  other  counties  the  good 
results  arising  from  the  meeting  of  the  fanners 
and  the  discussion  of  matters  relating  to  their 
interests  is  being  felt  and  appreciated  by  the 
farming  community.  The  farmers  comprise 
the  largest,  wealthiest  and  most  intelligent  por- 
tion of  our  population,  upon  whose  efforts  the 
prosperity  of  the  State  devolves,  and  it  is  singu- 
lar that  they  of  all  other  classes  fail  to  keep  up 
an  organization  when  there  is  hardly  another 
class  or  trade  but  have  healthy  and  beneficial 
leagues  or  organizations  for  mutual  benefit  or 
protection.  We  hope  that  the  farmers  in  this 
viciuity  will  hereafter  look  more  to  their  inter- 
est and  not  let  the  club  languish  for  want  of 
support.  The  farmers  are  now  complaining  of 
the  abuse  and  oppressions  they  suffer  from  the 
hands  of  capitalists,  railroads,  and  other  trans- 
porting companies;  singly  the  farmers  cannot 
cope  against  the  weakest  of  their  oppressors, 
but  combined  and  by  acting  in  unison  and  har- 
mony, they  can  rule  not  only  their  own  affairs 
but  the  destinies  of  the  State.—  Republican. 


CONTRA  COSTA. 

Gazette,  Oct.  12:  Fine  Fruit  Samples.— Dr. 
Strentzel  has  forwarded  this  week,  one  fine 
assortment  of  the  "Alhambra"  orchard  and 
vineyard  fruits  for  the  approaching  Pomolog- 
ical  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  and  another 
lot  for  the  Exhibition  in  the  city  of  Belfast, 
Ireland. 

The  Farmers'  Union. — However  much  or 
little  reason  there  may  be  in  the  current  com- 
plaints that  farmers  are  the  victims  of  ring 
combinations  to  depress  the  produce  market 
and  control  tonnage,  there  is  every  moti\c  to 
induce  farmers  to  unite  in  a  cooperative  effort 
for  mutual  aid  and  protection;  and  if  the  re- 
cently organized  State  Farmers'  Union  is  effi- 
ciently supported  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
will  accomplish  much  in  bettering  the  situation 
of  the  agricultural  classes  of  this  State.  The 
Union  has  a  Board  of  Directors  upon  which 
are  some  of  the  most  intelligent,  discreet  and 
responsible  citizens,  and  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  content  to  remain  the  mere  figure-heads  of 
an  organization  if  they  are  actively  encouraged 
to  undertake  plans  for  furnishing  farmers  of 
the  State  with  cheaper  and  better  facilities  for 
conducting  their  operations  and  disposing  of 
their  produce.  Representing  the  organized 
farming  and  small  land-holding  interests  of  the 
State,  this  Board  will  correspond  with  capital- 
ists and  produce  factors  abroad,  and  be  able  to 
obtain  information  of  the  condition  of  crops, 
markets,  tonnage  supplies,  and  even  obtain 
money  advances  for  crop  requirements,  at  the 
lowest  rates  of  interest  cunent  abroad,  upon 
such  securities  as  they  will  be  able  to  offer. 
Without  the  earnest  co-operation  and  support 
of  the  farming  interest  at  large,  however,  this 
Board  of  Directors  can  accomplish  nothing 
beneficial;  and  they  propose  shortly  to  issue 
an  address  for  information  of  the  farming  class- 
es, and  asking  their  co-operation  with  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Union. 

KERN. 

Courier,  Oct  12  :  The  Cotton  Growers'  As- 
sociation announce  that  they  intend  to  extend 
all  tho  encouragement  in  their  power  to  those 
of  our  farmers  who  are  disposed  to  engage  in 
the  culture  of  cotton.  They  will  furnish  seed 
to  all  who  desire  it,  and  the  use  of  their  gin,  free 
of  charge,  to  all  who  have  no  facilities  of  their 
own  for  preparing  their  cotton  for  market. 
Their  ginhouse  will  be  erected  near  the  Kern 
River  Flouring  mill,  and  the  gin  will  run  by 
water  power.  They  are  satisfied,  from  their  own 
experiments,  that  cotton  can  be  grown  as  suc- 
cessfully here  as  in  the  most  favored  of  the 
cotton  States,  and  they  hope  farmers,  in  laying 
out  their  programmes  for  the  coming  year,  will 
bear  in  mind  the  superior  pecuniary  results  of  a 
cotton  crop  over  one  of  wheat  or  any  other  of 
the  ordinary  articles  of  farm  product. 

MARIN. 

Journal,  October  12:  San  Rafael.— How 
"beautiful  for  situation"  is  this  little  spot. 
Leaving  the  dust  and  smoke  and  winds  of  the 
city,  the  sea  is  rough  and  choppy  until  you 
make  the  lee  of  Angel  island,  when  a  summer 
quiet  and  balm  prevail.  Passing  Raccoon 
straits  you  get  a  sniff  of  Boreas'  breath,  pure 
as  the  air  of  mid  ocean;  and  thence  are  shel- 
tered by  the  main  land,  a  delightful  sail,  till 
the  boat  swings  gracefully  around  and  makes 
fast  at  her  berth  at  Point  St.  Quentin.  This  is 
about  forty-five  minutes  from  the  foot  of  Yalle- 
jo  street.  San  Francisco,  and  the  traveler  has  a 
sort  of  quiet  consciousness  that  each  of  those 
minutes  has  been  a  pleasant  one  and  has  per- 
ceptibly increased  the  comfort  of  his  surround- 
ings. 

San  Rafael  is  built  in  a  charming  little  nook 
formed  by  the  convergence  of  high  lands  on 
three  sides,  the  front  outlook  commanding  a 
beautiful  sea  view.  High  hills  rise  abruptly 
behind  the  town,  and  on  either  side,  sheltering 
it  from  the  elements,  and  seeming  to  invite 
people  of  wealth  and  refinement  to  come  here 
and  build  their  homes.  Elegant  residences  oc- 
cupy the  gentle  slopes  below  the  sharper  eleva- 
tions, while  here  and  there  on  either  side  of  the 
town,  ornamented  gables,  or  turrets,  or  chim- 
neys, jut  out  from  sequestered  depressions  and 
reveal  the  homeB  of  families  of  taste  and  culture 
whose  heads  carry  on  business  at  the  metropo- 
lis, and  all  of  whom  will  perhaps  spend  three 
or  four  of  the  winter  months  there.  We  shaU 
often  recur  to  this  and  kindred  themes  in  these 
columns  hereafter. 
MONTEREY. 

Argus,  Oct.  12:  Hops.— Thursday  last  we 
noticed  a  wagon  passing  by  our  office  to  the 
landing  heavily  laden  with  hops.  Upon  in- 
quiry, we  found  they  were  from  the  famous  hop 
'yards  of  Mr.  Jas.  Houston,  near  Natividad. 
Mr.  Houston's  hops  always  command  the  best 
price  in  the  market,  and  he  is  very  successful 
in  their  cultivation. 

No  one  desiring  to  settle  in  this  talley,  can 
possibly  do  better  than  to  locate  in  Castorville, 
as  she  offers  inducements  to  the  immigrant  that 
no  other  town  in  the  country  can  truthfully 
present.  Her  prospects  for  the  future  are 
growing  brighter  every  day,  and  property  • 
a  year  hence  cannot  fail  of  being  worth  double 
what  it  is  now;  and  we  feel  assured  that  who- 
ever casts  his  lot  in  our  midst  will  find  he  has 
made  a  profitable  investment.  From  her  po- 
sition she  is  pre-eminently  the  queen  of  the 
Salinas  Plains.  The  lands  surrounding  the 
town  on  every  side  are  the  best  portions  of 
the  Salinas  Valley,  and  admirably  suiti 
for  crop-raising  and  dairy  purposes.  Wood  of 
the  best  quality  and  in  abundance  is  easy  of  ac- 
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cess,  and  sells  at  reasonable  prices.  The  water 
is  excellent  and  obtainable  at  not  over  a  depth 
of  fifteen  feet.  The  climate  is  pure  healthy 
and  very  equable.  The  railroad  and  excellent 
landing  remove  from  the  fanners  of  this  section 
all  danger  of  having  to  pay  heavy  freight  bills 
on  their  grain  hereafter,  by  creating  a  compe- 
tition that  will  undoubtedly  be  lasting. 
PLACER. 

Herald,  Oct.  12:  Agriculture  in  Placer. — 
Aside  from  the  admirable  farming  district  in 
the  western  part  of  this  county,  it  is  gratifying 
to  notice  that  in  the  last  few  years  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  foothills  have  been  reduced  to 
remunerative  cultivation.  From  the  time  you 
begin  to  ascend  the  rolling  hills  at  the  western 
base  of  the  Sierras,  for  some  miles  toward  the 
summit,  orchards,  vineyards,  gardens  and  hay- 
fields, all  in  thriving  condition,  now  greet  the  eye 
on  all  sides.  A  few  years  ago  the  vine  and  fruit 
culture  in  the  mountains,  was  comparatively 
an  experiment.  The  experiment  proved  a  suc- 
cess to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  no  doubt  but 
what  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tains, on  the  western  slope,  are  as  well  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  vines  and  fruit  trees  as  are 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  far  famed  Italy  or 
Southern  France.  This  year  the  yield  of  ber- 
ries, cherries,  vegetables,  and  indeed  all  kinds 
of  fruits,  in  Placer  county  has  been  immense, 
and  a  ready  and  profitable  market  has  been 
found  for  all  her  products  in  this  line;  indeed, 
the  demand,  especially  for  early  fruits,  has 
rather  exceeded  the  supply.  The  grape  crop, 
which  is  just  now  being  gathered  and  manufac- 
tured into  wine  or  shipped  below,  is  also  abun- 
dant, and  in  quality  is  probably  not  surpassed 
in  the  world. 
SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Guardian,  Oct.  5  :  Water.— The  principal 
hindrance  to  settlement  in  this  valley  is  the 
want  of  water  for  irrigation.  There  is  no  end 
to  rich  land,  which  none  care  to  buy  or  take 
up,  because  of  inability  of  obtaining  for  it  this 
necessary  element.  Now,  to  anyone  that  has 
examined  it,  it  is  clearly  evident  more  than 
enough  water  pours  from  the  mountains  into 
the  San  Berna»dino  Valley  than  would  abund- 
antly irrigate  the  whole  region  between  the 
Lytle  creek  mesa  and  the  Yucaipa  divide,  and 
between  Agua  Mansa  and  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains on  the  north.  What,  then,  should  be 
done  for  settling  up  and  utilizing  this  extensive 
waste  of  idle  lands  ?  The  answer  is  ready : 
Economise  the  water  Viat  goes  to  waste. 

SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY. 

Gilroy  Advocate,  Oct.  1 2 :  Wheat.— Immense 
quantities  of  wheat  are  daily  arriving  in  Gilroy. 
Alex.  Hay  &  Co.'s  mill  and  the  railroad  depot 
filled  almost  to  overflowing,  while  the  cars  daily 
transport  hundreds  of  tons  to  San  Francisco. 

California  Cotton.— Mr.  A.  W.  Hubbard,  of 
this  city,  brought  to  our  office,  one  day  this 
week,  a  specimen  of  California  cotton,  grown 
on  Mr.  Chesterfield's  ranch,  near  Bakerfield,  in 
Kern  county,  whither  he  has  been  on  official 
business,  that  for  fineness  of  quality  equals 
that  grown  on  the  South  Sea  Islands — so  we 
were  informed  by  a  Southern  gentleman  con- 
versant with  every  kind  of  cotton.  The  pros- 
pects are  fair  for  cotton  growing  to  become  a 
very  important  interest  in  Cabfornia.  The 
Merced  Tribune  of  October  says:  "  The  cotton 
crop  of  Merced  the  present  year  bids  fair  to  be 
large,  taking  into  consideration  the  number  of 
acres  seeded.  Competent  judges  estimate  the 
yield  at  not  less  than  500  bales,  or  500,000 
pounds. 
SONOMA. 

JR.  R.  Flag,  Oct.  10:  Fire  in  the  Woods. — A 
fire  has  been  raging  near  Joy's  Mill,  near  Free- 
stone, for  several  days  past,  destroying  im- 
mense quantities  of  timber,  fencing  and  other 
property.  Wiley  Frazier,  of  Bodega,  informs 
us  that  on  last  Saturday  night  Joy's  Mill  was 
in  danger  and  a  number  of  men  were  compelled 
to  fight  fire  all  night  to  save  the  property. 
Some  days  since  the  fire  burned  over  Mrs.  Fin- 
ley's  ranch,  two  miles  from  Freestone,  con- 
suming fences  and  other  property.  At  last  ac- 
counts the  fire  was  still  raging. 

Angora  Goats.— Charles  Alexander  bought 
two  thoroughbred  Angora  goats  at  the  State 
Fair  and  last  week  brought  them  to  his  ranch 
in  Alexander  Valley.  He  already  had  a  large 
flock  of  graded  goats,  and  these  two  additions, 
for  which  he  paid  $200  each,  will  still  further 
improve  the  quality  and  value  of  his  flock. 

Fine  Sheep. — Fine  grades  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  horses  are  now  attracting  the  attention  of 
farmers,  and  Mendocino  county  proposes  to 
keep  pace  with  the  balance  of  the  State.  One 
day  last  week,  Hon.  Kobt.  McGarvey,  of 
Ukiah,  passed  up  with  a  full-blooded  Merino 
buck,  for  which  he  paid  in  San  Francisco  up- 
wards of  $200. 

Flag,  Oct.  10:  Wool  Growers'  Failure. — 
We  learn  from  persons  who  were  present  at  the 
Wool  Growers'  Meeting  held  at  Cloverdale  last 
Thursday,  that  they  failed  to  agree  upon  a  plan 
of  operations  and  hence  adjourned  sine  die 
without  effecting  a  permanent  organization. 
Several  speakers  asserted  it  to  be  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  wool  produced  in  Sonoma,  Men- 
docino and  Lake  counties,  is  of  a  finer  fiber 
and  better  grade  than  is  raised  in  any  other 
part  of  the  State.  Among  those  present  we 
note  the  names  of  Willis  Fanght,  Wm.  Hill,  E. 
Dennian,  Those.  Schlosser,  H.  Stanley,  F.  Mc- 
Elarney,  Wm.  Ford,  M.  Sullivan,  H.  Mecham, 
Willis  Caldwell,  T.  Mann,  H.  Caldwell,  C.  Bratt, 
E.  Duncan  and  W.  English.  We  learn  that 
the  wool  growers  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
county  propose  to  organize  and  establish  their 
headquarters  at  Petaluma. 


YUBA. 

Appeal,  Oct.  10:  Wheat  Overland. — Mar- 
cuse  &  Co.,  who  have  an  order  to  forward  by 
railroad  to  Boston  one  thousand  tons  of  wheat, 
made  their  first  shipment  yesterday  of  fifty 
tons.  The  arrangement  with  the  Railroad 
Company  is  that  five  cars  shall  go  forward 
daily  from  the  Marysville  station.  Eleven  load- 
ed cars  were  sent  over  from  Yuba  City  yester- 
day, and  there  are  five  cars  at  the  station  this 
morning  for  to-day's  shipment.  This  move- 
ment seems  to  be  in  opposition  to  Friedlander's 
ship  monopoly,  and  will  prove  advantageous  to 
farmers  in  this  vicinity. 

A  Big  Cask. — There  is  an  immense  barrel, 
hogshead  or  cask,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called, 
at  the  railroad  depot  for  the  Johnston  Distil- 
lery, which  was  manufactured  at  Sacramento. 
It  is  too  large  to  be  conveyed  on  a  truck  to  the 
distillery,  and  a  railroad  car  will  be  required 
for  the  purpose.  The  wooden  vessel  is  made 
of  redwood,  and  its  staves  are  three  inches 
in  thickness.  Its  capacity  is  3,500  gallons,  and 
it  cost  $175. 

The  Price. — Castor  beans  are  selling  at 
$4.50  per  100  pounds.  The  crops  in  this  vi- 
cinity are  being  gathered,  and  go  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  find  a  market. 

October  12th:  Wheat. — A  lot  of  wheat,  best 
quality,  sold  yesterday  at  $1.42%  per  100  ft). 

Fine  Fowls. — Supervisor  DeCray  received 
yesterday  from  the  East  a  pair  of  Sumatra 
chickens,  which  he  proposes  to  transport  to- 
day to  the  balmy  air  of  Camptonville.  They 
are  beautiful  fowls,  and  will  attract  much  at- 
tention to  all  who  have  foreign  fowls  on  the 
brain. 

Dried  Fruit. — Warren  Briggs  shipped  yes- 
terday to  San  Francisco  four  tons  of  dried  fruit. 
Mr.  Briggs  informs  us  thathe  has  been  troubled 
much  to  find  hands  for  the  conduct  of  this 
branch  of  his  trade.  Chinamen  could  be  had 
but  he  preferred  white  labor.  White  hands,  if 
sober  and  industrious,  accomplish  twice  the 
amount  of  work.  But  the  latter  are  too  often 
found  to  be  addicted  to  drink,  and  difficult  to 
keep  any  length  of  time  in  the  orchard. 


Farm  Items. 


While  paying  his  subscription  for  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  in  advance,  at  our  office,  we  ob- 
tained the  following  information  from  Mr.  G . 
W.  Sperry,  whose  farm  is  not  far  from  Stock- 
ton. His  wheat  yield  for  1872  amounted  to 
some  sixty  thousand  bushels.  He  intends  to 
store  for  better  prices  about  700  tons.  We 
think  enough  farmers  will  do  likewise,  so  that 
soon  there  will  will  be  ships  enough  to  take 
wheat  to  Liverpool  at  something  like  reasona- 
ble prices.  Mr.  Sperry  has  raised  160  acres  of 
Norway  oats,  of  which  he  speaks  favorably  of 
the  yield.  The  heads  were  out  about  5  inches 
when  they  were  caught  by  several  days  of  blight' 
ing  north  winds,  and  for  weeks  they  seemed  to 
be  stunned.  Afterwards  they  started  and  grew 
to  12  inches  making  a  good  yield.  Some  heads 
were  20  inches  in  length.  When  the  growth  of 
the  heads  was  ready  to  cut,  the  first  (or  stinted) 
growth  now  so  ripened  as  to  fall  upon  the 
ground,  and  Mr.  S.  considers  it  fully  sufficient 
geed  for  another  crop,  and  will  cultivate  it  in 
accordingly.  Mr.  Sperry  has  sufficient  faith  in 
drilling  wheat  to  make  a  fair  test  of  it  the  com- 
ing season.  Speaking  of  plowing  in  the  straw, 
he  says  it  appears  never  to  rot  in  his  sandy 
soil,  and  that  the  ashes  resulting  from  burning 
seems  to  be  their  dernier  resort.  In  answer  to 
our  query,  if  one  summer  fallowing  would  not 
rot  the  straw  turned  in  during  previous  seasons, 
he  thought  it  might.  As  to  his  deep  plowing,  it 
works  well  if  the  ground  is  afterwards  sufficient- 
ly rolled  or  packed  down;  otherwise  it  is  a  fail- 
ure. He  prefers  stamping  down  the  ground 
with  stock.  By  allowing  stock  to  feed  for  sev- 
eral weeks  on  a  field  of  rye  during  a  dry  season 
the  yield  was  more  favorable  when  compared 
with  an  adjoining  field.  A  strip  of  wheat  har- 
rowed when  five  inches  high  showed  marked 
lines  of  superior  growth.  It  gave  a  heavier  har- 
vest than  the  grain  on  each  side.  He  treats 
his  volunteer  grain  to  a  good  harrowing  when 
it  is  four  to  six  inches  high.  We  expect  a  re- 
port on  Mr.  Sperry's  experience  in  drilling 
wheat. 


Barrenness  op  Twins  among  Cattle. — A 
gentleman  writes  to  a  German  paper  concern- 
ing his  experience  as  to  the  barrenness  of  twin 
calves  of  different  genders.  In  one  case  the 
twins  were  from  an  excellent  mother.  The  fe- 
male was  barren,  and  after  killing  was  found  to 
have  incomplete  sexual  organs.  The  male  also 
was  useless  for  breeding,  although  it  is  com- 
monly supposed  that  in  such  cases  the  female 
alone  is  unfruitful. 


Thanksgiving. — President  Grant,  by  official 
proclamation,  fixes  Thursday,  November  28th, 
as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  throughout  the  United 
States. 


Chemical  Manures. 

We  have  received  from  Henry  Carey  Baird, 
industrial  publisher,  406  Walnut  street  Phila- 
pelphia,  through  A.  L.  Bancroft,  of  this  city,  a 
book  of  116  pages,  entitled:  The  School  of 
Chemical  Manures;  or  elementary  principles  in 
the  use  of  fertilizing  agents.  From  the  French 
of  Mr  George  Ville,  by  A.  A.  Fesquet,  chemist 
and  engineer. 

This  is  an  excellent  work,  treating  upon  the 
nature  and  fertility  of  soils  and  their  sterility, 
and  the  application  and  use  of  chemical  ma- 
nures, alone  and  in  connection  with  farm-yard 
manures,  with  illustrations  showing  the  effects 
of  single  and  combined  manures  upon  the 
growth  of  wheat,  both  straw  and  grain,  and 
clearly  demonstrating  the  vast  gain  to  be  de- 
rived from  their  adoption  and  use,  not  only  in 
the  production  of  grain  but  other  farm  crops. 

The  price  of  the  publicationis  $1.25,  sent  by 
mail  free  of  postage. 

The  Beet  Sugaries. — One  at  Alvarado  the 
other  at  Sacramento,  are  both  turning  out  su- 
gar in  large  quantities  and  of  superior  quality. 
The  success  of  the  enterprise  is  established  be- 
yond question.  The  per  cent,  of  profit  upon 
the  investment  must  depend  much  upon  the 
original  cost  of  land,  buildings  and  machinery. 
At  Alvarado  we  learn  the  cost  of  Ian  d  was  very 
nearly  $200  per  acre  ;  at  Sacramento  $30  per 
acre. 


Farming  and  Half  Farming. 

We  have  known  people  ambitious  to  make 
money,  who  would  spare  no  labors'  to  increase 
their  income,  and  when  they  had  secured  it, 
would  spend  it  to  no  purpose — waste  it;  get 
rid  of  it  they  scarcely  knew  how — and  have 
nothing  to  show  for  it.  They  were  good  to 
make  money,  but  could  not  keep  or  use  it  well . 
The  only  good  they  could  get  of  their  money, 
was  the  doubtful  good  of  having  it  pass  through 
their  hands.  There  are  many  people  of  this 
stamp;  they  can  get  business  and  doit;  can  earn 
great  wages;  drive  and  push  through  any 
amount  of  toil;  make  long  and  close  calcula- 
tions; talk  largely  and  well  enough  about  busi- 
ness, but  cannot  increase  their  own  eapital. 
Their  purse  will  not  hold  money  —  it  leaks;  it 
seems  like  the  fabled  pit,  without  a  bottom;  or, 
like  the  miller's  dam,  whether  it  rained  much  or 
little,  would  hold  no  water;  or,  most  likely, 
they  have  no  purse.  Their  money  burns  their 
pockets  and  hands;  they  have  it  spent  before  it 
is  got,  or  plans  on  hand  for  its  disposal. 

Much  like  this  class  of  people  are  many  farm- 
ers— they  can  raise  good  crops  but  cannot  make 
them  pay;  they  neglect  their  fences,  and  the 
cattle  break  in  just  before  harvest,  or  if  they  get 
a  good  crop  they  have  no  place  to  secure  it; 
fine  fields  of  hay  and  grain  are  gathered,  but 
there  are  no  barns  and  granaries  to  keep  them; 
the  fruit  trees  yield  well,  but  there  are  no  means 
for  preserving  the  fruit,  and  it  goes  to  waste;  the 
root  crops  are  good,  but  the  frost  and  winter 
destroy  them,  because  they  cannot  bear  every- 
thing; the  farming  implements  rot  more  than 
they  wear,  because  the  rain  and  sun  are  ever 
pelting  and  scorching  them;  the  cows  give 
good  milk,  but  the  want  of  dairying  appliances 
makes  the  milk  of  but  little  value;  the  pigs  are 
in  the  corn-crib ;  the  sheep  are  in  the  garden; 
the  kitchen  has  no  wood,  but  lives  from  hand 
to  mouth;  the  house  has  no  cellar;  the  water  is 
far  away.  Everything  works  the  hard  way; 
there  is  much  done,  but  little  saved.  When 
spring  comes  everything  is  gone;  seeds  of  all 
kinds  must  be  bought;  the  rotten  utensils  re- 
placed by  new;  the  broken  down  fences  made 
over;  the  peeled  and  browsed  fruit  trees  re- 
placed by  new  and  young  ones;  and  a  world 
of  labor  spent  to  get  the  farm  into  working  or- 
der. So  it  goes  year  after  year;  and  all  the 
difficulty  lies  in  want  of  order  and  taste  in  the 
style  of  farming. 

No  man  of  order  or  taste  will  see  gates  hang- 
ing on  one  hinge,  fences  reeling,  everything 
looking  like  old  chaos  or  young  ruin;  men  of 
taste  will  husband  well  their  farms,  and  men  of 
real  farming  skill  will  have  arrangements  for 
making  the  most  of  all  they  get,  for  saving  or 
marketing,  that  nothing  be  lost.  It  is  the 
farmers'  losses  that  keep  them  back,  and  the 
most  of  their  losses  are  by  their  own  negligence 
or  want  of  skill.  There  is  much  half-farming; 
they  waste  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  time.  The 
art  of  keeping  everything  in  order  lies  in  hav- 
ing a  place  for  everything  and  putting  every- 
thing in  its  place  when  used;  in  making  re- 
pairs when  needed ;  in  always  putting  odd 
moments  of  time,  rainy  days,  etc.,  to  making 
improvements,  arranging  conveniences,  and  in 
getting  ready  for  the  season's  active  labor.  Let 
all  half  farmers  mend  their  ways  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, so  will  they  mend  their  fortunes  and  their 
temporal  interests. —  Utica  Weekly  Herald. 

Hard  on  the  Farmers. — A.  H.  Todd  &  Co., 
grain  dealers,  comer  of  Davis  and  Sacramento 
streets,  were  unable  to  stand  the  pressure  of 
"steamer  day"  yesterday,  and  have  declared 
themselves  insolvent.  Liabilities  about  $32,000, 
assets  about  $3,000.  Their  creditors  are  chiefly 
farmers  who  consign  their  grain  and  other 
produce  to  them  to  sell.  We  are  informed  that 
several  other  cases  of  insolvency  have  been 
caused  by  yesterday's  collections. — Republican. 


Insurance  Against  Marriage. — The  climax 
of  novelty  in  the  insurance  business  has  been 
reached  in  Austria,  where  a  company  recently 
proposed  to  insure  people  against  getting  mar- 
ried. At  least,  that  was  about  the  effect  of  the 
arrangement,  which  was,  in  other  words,  that 
the  company  would  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the 
policy-holder  whenever  he  took  to  himself  a 
wife.  Upon  a  little  reflection,  it  does  not  seem 
that  there  is  anything  absurd  in  this  plan.  A 
man  can  make  provisions  by  which  he  will  be 
compensated  for  the  destruction  of  his  prop- 
erty by  fire,  or  the  loss  of  a  limb  by  accident, 
and  by  which  his  family  will  be  compensated 
for  his  removal  by  death.  Why,  then,  should 
he  not  be  able  to  provide  against  another  very 
common  California  contingency? 

But  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the 
tariff  of  rates  was  calculated,  though  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  charge  was  adjusted,  by  some  mys- 
terious process,  to  the  age,  personal  appearance 
and  susceptibility  of  the  policy-holder.  It 
would  be  gratifying  to  report  the  success  of  the 
Austrian  experiment,  but  the  facts  will  not  per- 
mit it.  There  were  numerous  policies  issued 
and  the  business  seemed  to  be  in  a  thriving 
condition,  when  the  officers  of  the  company  all 
got  married  at  once  and  absorbed  the  assets, 
leaving  the  outsiders  to  be  preyed  upon  by 
handsome  females  without  any  hope  of  pecu- 
niary consolation. — Ex. 

A  Home-made  Wind  Mill. 

Here  is  a  plan  for  making  a  home-made  wind 
mill,  which  we  find  in  an  exchange,  credited  to 
J.  Corwin,  N.  J.: 

Farmers  and  others  can,  in  many  cases,  con- 
struct a  wind-mill  themselves,  for  a  tithe  of  the 
the  cost  of  the  patented  plans,  that  for  certain 
purposes,  would  suit  them  better,  because 
easily  kept  in  repair.  Here  is  the  suggestion 
of  a  plan  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  it  can  be 
constructed  (for  churning,  stock  pumping, 
&c.,)  for  five  dollars,  beside  the  material  that 
the  farmer  can  find  on  his  farm  and  his  own  la- 
bor, excepting  also  the  sails  which  properly  be- 
long to  the  maintenance.  Of  course  to  obtain 
such  a  result  the  simplest  possible  plan  must  be 
devised  and  all  "improvements"  rigidly  ruled 
out. 

It  consists  of  an  upright  post  supporting  an 
upright  shaft,  having  a  hub  on  top  carrying 
three  horizontal  arms,  to  each  of  which  are 
hinged  light  rectangular  frames  covered  with 
heavy  muslin  or  light  canvas,  regulated  to 
swing  in  one  direction  only,  from  horizontal  to 
perpendicular.  The  sails  are  carried  with  the 
wind,  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  return  edgeways 
against  the  wind.  The  post  may  lean  two  feet 
at  the  top,  so  as  to  shorten  the  conneetion  of 
the  upper  box  with  it.  The  lower  bearing  may 
be  in  a  post  set  in  even  with  the  ground,  under 
the  upper  bearing.  The  pulley,  four  feet  in 
diameter,  secured  near  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
may  have  a  smooth  true  groove  for  rope  band 
burnt  into  its  circumference  by  a  "stone"  bar, 
its  one  end  resting  in  a  hole  in  the  post,  the 
other  in  the  hand,  the  section  in  contact  with 
the  wheel  being  red  hot.  A  mill  on  this  plan 
can,  at  moderate  cost,  be  constructed  for  mill- 
ing. 

Census   of  Bees. 

The  Massachusetts  Ploughman  has  been  writ- 
ing up  bee  statisties,  and  gives  them  thus: 

"Uncle  Sam  has  bees  enough  to  give  us  all  a 
sting!  There  are  two  million  bee  hives  in  the 
United  States.  Every  hive  yields  on  an  average 
a  little  over  twenty-two  pounds  of  honey.  The 
average  price  at  which  honey  is  sold  is  twenty- 
five  cents  a  pound.  So  that,  after  paying  for 
their  own  board,  our  bees  present  us  with  a  rev- 
enue of  over  $8,800,000.  To  reckon  it  another 
way,  they  make  a  clear  gift  of  over  a  pound  of 
pure  honey  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  vast  domain  of  the  United  States.  In  I860, 
over  twenty-three  and  one-third  million  pounds 
of  wax  were  made  and  given  to  us  by  these  in- 
dustrious workers.  The  keeping  of  bees  is  one 
of  the  most  profitable  investments  that  our  peo- 
ple can  make  of  their  money.  The  profits 
arising  from  the  sale  of  surplus  honey  average 
from  fifty  to  two  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  capi- 
tal invested." 


Training  a  Young  Horse. — In  teaching  a 
young  horse  how  to  drive  well,  do  not  hurry  to 
see  how  fast  he  can  trot.  Keep  each  pace  clear 
and  distinct  from  the  other;  that  is,  in  walking 
make  him  walk  and  do  not  allow  him  to  trot. 
While  trotting  be  equally  careful  that  be  keeps 
at  a  steady  pace,  and  do  not  allow  him  to  slack 
into  a  walk.  The  reins,  while  driving,  should 
be  kept  snug;  and  when  pushed  to  the  top  of 
his  speed,  keep  him  well  in  hand,  that  he  may 
learn  to  bear  well  upon  the  bit,  so  that  when 
going  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  he  can  be  held  at 
his  pace;  but  do  not  allow  him  to  pull  to  hard, 
for  it  is  not  only  unpleasant,  but  it  makes  it 
often  difficult  to  manage  him. — Ex. 

The  degree  to  which  the  ruthless  and  care- 
less slaughter  of  the  bison  on  the  western 
plains  is  carried,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  single  month  of  May  there  were  killed 
25,000  bisons  south  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  rail- 
road, for  tho  sake  of  their  hides  alone,  which 
are  worth  but  two  dollars  each. 


Every  parent  is  like  a  looking-glass  for  his 
children  to  dress  themselves  by.  Therefore 
parents  should  take  care  to  keep  the  glass  bright 
and  clear,  and  not  dull  and  spotted,  as  their 
good  example  is  a  rioh  inheritance  for  the  ris- 
ing generation, 
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Bargion's  Improved  Hub  and  Axle. 

A  patent  has  recently  been  procured  through 
this  agency  by  Peter  Bargion,  which  fills  a  want 
long  felt,  and  which  will  most  probably  be  gen- 
erally adopted.  It  is  an  improvement  in  the 
manner  of  securing  boxes  in  the  hubs  of  wheels, 
and  is  more  especially  applicable  to  the  east- 
iron  wheels  used  in  gang  and  other  plows, 
and  reaping  and  mowing  machines  and  all 
other  agricultural  machinery.  There  is  also  a 
device  for  preventing  sand  from  working  into 
the  box  and  cutting  it  out. 

In  the  hub  of  a  wheel,  such  as  is  used  in 
agricultural  implements,  a  hole  is  bored  out 
large  enough  to  make  a  square  channel  at  one 
side  of  the  bore  entirely  through  the  hub. 
At  about  the  middle  of  the  bore  is  a  short 
channel  at  right  angles  to  the  other  channel 
and  communicating  with  it.  The  box  has  a 
projecting  flange  or  rim  at  one  end,  and  also 
a  lug  projecting  from  it  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance from  the  flanged  end.  to  be  turned  into  the 
short  channel  in  the  manner  of  forming  a  bay- 
onet lock  after  the  box  has  been  slipped 
into  the  bore  of  the  hub,  thp  log  passing  in 
through  the  long  channel.  A  flange  is  also  re- 
cessed opposite  the  long  channel,  and  a  wooden 
or  other  key  confines  the  box  in  place,  and  pre- 
vents it  from  shifting. 

On  the  axle  a  flange  is  made  at  the  proper 
distance  from  the  end  of  the  journal  to  fit 
against  the  inner  end  of  the  box.  This  flange 
is  large  enough  to  fit  in  the  recessed  end  of  tie- 
box,  and  has  its  outer  corner  beveled  off  so  as 
to  exclude  any  sand  or  dirt  which  would  other- 
wise get  into  the  box.  In  order  the  better  to 
protect  the  outer  end  of  the  box  from  dirt  and 
sand  a  nut  is  employed,  having  a  large  beveled 
flange  or  head,  which  screws  upon  the  outer 
end  of  the  journal.  By  this  means  both  ends 
are  protected  so  that  dirt  and  sand  can  not  get 
in. 

The  object  of  this  construction  of  the  hub 
and  providing  it  with  a  box  is  to  save  the  wheel 
when  the  box  is  worn  out,  as  all  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  do  will  be  to  get  a  new  box  and 
the  wheel  will  be  ready  for  use  again.  At  pres- 
ent in  using  agricultural  implements  the  wheels 
have  to  be  bushed  repeatedly  with  Babbitt 
metal,  occasioning  loss  of  time  and  great  in- 
convenience. By  using  this  device  the  neces- 
sity of  this  will  be  entirely  obviated,  for  as  soon 
as  the  box  wears  out  a  new  one  can  be  procur- 
ed. The  box  as  above  described  is  merely  a 
cylindrical  sleeve  with  channel,  and  it  may  be 
made  by  any  blacksmith,  though  they  will 
most  probably  be  easily  procured  at  trifling  ex- 
pense. This  invention  is  also  applicable  to 
axles  of  wagons,  etc.,  and  with  light  hubs  may 
be  also  used  on  buggies  and  carriages.  Those 
desiring  further  particulars  on  the  subject  can 
address,   Alex.   Weed,   443  California  St.,  S.  F. 


Novelty  ik  Cultivation. — Mr.  Honry  Wil- 
son, who  resides  in  Santa  Rosa,  in  Sonoma 
County,  has  this  year  planted  thirty-four  acres 
of  corn  which  will  average  fifty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  It  was  sowed  on  the  20th  of  April,  since 
which  time  no  rain  has  fallen  upon  it,  nor  has 
it  been  irrigated.  The  Democrat  says  that  sur- 
prise is  excited  at  this  success,  from  the  novel 
manner  in  which  the  ground  was  cultivated. 
The  land  was  first  broken  op  in  January  with  a 
gang-plow,  six  inches  deep.  It  was  plowed  again 
February  with  the  same  plow,  eight  or  nine  in- 
ches deep.  When  the  corn  was  six  inches  high 
a  hoe-cultivator  was  ruu  through  it  to  cut  up 
some  pea-vines  which  had  sprung  up  among  it. 
After  that  it  was  entirely  undisturbed  until  ma- 
turity. Mr  Wilson's  theory  is  that  land  should 
be  thoroughly  prepared  previous  to  planting- 
after  that  let  it  be,  except  to  kill  weeds,  which  is 
the  reverse  of  the  practice  in  the  East.  From 
his  experiecne  and  observation,  it  is  injurious 
to  stir  the  land  in  Sonoma  County  for  any  crop 
after  the  rains  are  over — Call. 


Keeping  Fruit  in  Oub  Rooms.— We  should 
be  chary  of  keeping  ripe  fruit  in  our  sitting 
rooms,  and  especially  beware  of  laying  it  about 
a  sick  chamber  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
complaint  which  some  people  make  about  a 
faint  sensation  in  the  presence  of  fruit  is  not 
fanciful— for  two  continental  chemists  have 
shown  that  from  the  moment  of  plucking  ap- 
ples, cherries,  currants,  and  other  fruits, 
they  are  subject  to  incessant  transformation. 
At  first  they  absorb  oxygen,  thus  robbing  the 
surrounding  air  of  its  vital  element.  Then  they 
evolve  carbonic  acid,  and  this  in  far  greater  vol- 
ume than  the  purer  gas  is  absorbed,  bo  that  we 
have  poison  given  us  in  the  place  of  pure  air, 
with  compound  interest.  Temperature  affects 
the  rate  of  changes,  warmth  accelerating  it. — 
Good  Health. 

The  New  Line  of  Steamers  to  China. — The 
New  York  8hwpmg  List  states  that  three  of  the 
four  steamers  designed  for  the  British  line  be- 
tween Hongkong,  Yokohama  and  San  Fran- 
ciso  have  been  completed,  and  the  enterprise  is 
to  be  inaugurated  about  the  first  of  January  by 
the  departure  of  the  pioneer  steamer  from 
Hongkong.  It  is  stated  that  the  vessel  will 
take  the  northern  route,  thus  shortening  the 
distance  500  miles,  and  reducing  the  passage 
from  San  Fancisco  to  Yokohama  to  sixteen  days, 
instead  of  the  present  schedule  of  twenty-two 
days  by  the  Pacific  Mail  line.  It  is  believed 
that  Macondray  <fe  Co.  are  to  be  the  resident 
agents  in  this  city. 


Improved  Rein-Holder. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  an 
attachment  for  buggies,  carriages  and  other 
vehicles,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  reins 
when  the  driver  desires  to  leave  the  horse  and 
buggy  standing.  It  also  serves  to  hold  the 
reins  and  relieve  the  driver  on  a  plain  level 
road  and  with  a  gentle  horse.  The  cut  shows 
that  portion  of  the  bottom  of  a  buggy  or  other 
vehicle  which  is  in  front  of  the  driver's  seat, 
and  also  the  dashboard  with  the  iron  rod  which 
forms  a  part  of  it  and  passes  across  above  the 
leather. 

An  inverted  concave  metal  plate  fits  down 
upon  this  rod  or  wire  at  its  middle.  A  wire  or 
rod  is  secured  to  the  middle  of  the  inner  side 
or  edge  of  the  inverted  concave  plate  and  pass- 
es down  along  the  vertical  rod  which  forms  the 
middle  support  of  the  dashboard  and  passes 
beneath  the  floor  into  a  box  beneath  the  buggy 
bottom.  This  rod  passes  down  inside  the 
leather  and  is  therefore  concealed  from  view. 
A  lever  is  hung  upon  a  pivot  at  its  middle,  in- 
side of  the  box,  upon  one  end  of  which  the 
lower  end  of  the  rod  passing  down  inside  i,f  tin 
leather  on  the  dashboard  rests.  A  foot-lever 
stands   abovo   the   bottom  of    the  buggy,   and 
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passes  down  through  the  floor  where  it  is  con- 
nected to  the  opposite  end  of  the  lever-rod,  so 
that  by  pressing  down  upon  the  foot-lever  the 
rod  and  the  horizontal  concave  plate  are 
raised.  A  spring  serves  to  give  a  reverse  ten- 
sion to  the  lever  and  thus  hold  the  concave 
plate  firmly  down  upon  the  rod  on  top  of  the 
dashboard. 

In  order  to  secure  the  reins  when  it  is  desired 
to  leave  the  horse  and  buggy  standing  still  for 
a  time,  the  driver  has  simply  to  press  his  foot 
upon  his  foot  lever  and  thus  lift  the  concave 
plate.  The  reins  can  then  be  slipped  between 
the  rod  on  top  of  the  dashboard  and  the  con- 
cave plate,  when  by  removing  the  pressure 
from  the  foot-lever,  the  plate  will  be  drawn 
down  by  the  spring  so  as  to  bind  the  reins 
between  it  and  the  rod.  This  device  is 
very  neat,  simple  and  convenient.  When  the 
reins  are  not  beneath  the  concave  plate  it  will 
fit  down  upon  the  rod  upon  which  it  rests  so 
snugly  that  its  presence  would  hardly  be 
noticed,  while  it  is  completely  out  of  the  way. 
It  is  easily  operated  and  will  hold  the  reins 
with  a  firm  grip,  as  the  edges  of  the  concave 
plate  will  serve  as  a  clamp  to  bind  thtm  firmly 
in  place. 

By  the  use  of  this  device  many  accidents  will 
be  prevented  for  it  often  occurs  that  when  the 
reins  are  placed  carelessly  over  the  dashboard 
or  between  its  edge  and  the  whip  as  it  stands 
in  its  socket,  that  one  or  both  of  them  fall  to 
the  ground,  especially  if  the  reins  are  rather 
short.  People  will  be  negligent,  of  course,  in 
this  as  in  other  cases,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
inventor  is  frequently  called  into  requisition  to 
devise  means  to  take  the  place  of  forethought 
or  prudence  in  human  beings;  so  while  some 
simple  contrivance  like  this  one  is  in  existence 
it  should  be  universally  adopted  so  as  to  fore- 
stall negligence  and  its  results.  The  reins  are 
in  no  danger  of  falling  under  the  horses'  heels 
when  fastened  in  this  manner  and  the  chances 
of  a  runaway  are  much  lessened.  The  device 
was  patented  through  the  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency  by  E.  C.  E.  Vile,  of  Santa  Clara, 
Santa  Clara  County,  who  may  be  addressed  at 
that  place  by  those  desiring  further  informa- 
tion. 


The  Mesquite  Gum  of  Western  Texas  is  al- 
most identical  with  gum  arabic,  and  during  the 
past  year  has  become  an  article  of  export,  some 
12,000  pounds  having  been  gathered  in  Bexar 
county,  and  as  much  more  between  that  and  the 
coast.  This  gum  exudes  from  the  stems  and 
branches  of  the  mesquite,  a  mimosa,  several 
species  of  which  grow  in  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  Arizona. 


Sargent  &  Greenleafs  Magnetic  Lock. 

The  accompanying  cut  represents  one  of  Sar- 
gent &  Greenleafs  patent  magnetic  locks  which 
are  now  used  on  Tilton  &  McFarland's  and 
Diebold  &  McKenzie's  safes.  It  consists  of 
four  Combination  Wheels,  all  revolving  on  one 
stud.  Each  of  these  wheels  has  a  single  slot 
or  notch  in  its  edge,  and  when  these  are  all 
brought  into  line  the  bolt  may  be  thrown. 

Over  these  wheels  is  a  lever  or  dog,  which, 
when  they  are  all  6et  right,  falls  into  the  slots, 
and  releases  the  bolt.  The  lever  does  not  rest 
its  full  weight  on  the  wheels,  nor  is  it  brought 
to  the  wheels  by  a  spring  or  cam,  as  in  most 
other  locks,  but  most  of  the  weight  is  held  off 
of  them  by  means  of  a  powerful  magnet. 
Every  time  the  knob  is  turned  round,  the  mag- 
net is  separated  from  the  lever,  which,  if  the 
slots  are  all  set  tight,  then  drops  into  them ; 
thus  releasing  the  bolt.  The  operation  of  the 
magnet  in  this  manner  shuts  off  entirely  the  use 
of  the  Micrometer,  an  instrument  sometimes 
applied  to  picking  locks.  In  the  Magnetic 
Lock  the  lever  (or  dog)  is  nearly  (not  quite) 
sustained  by  the  attraction  of  the  magnet,  and 
never  comes  in  full  contact  with  them  and  the 
knob  outside  at  the  same  time,  except  when  in 
position  to  unlock.  The  arbors  in  these  Locks 
do  not  pull  out,  or  shove  in,  while  operating  the 
lock,  nor  is  there  any  "dead  hold"  to  which 
force  can  be  applied  to  wrench  off  the  knob 
when  the  Lock  is  in  the  locked  position. 

The  Magnet  Locks  have  taper  shafts  tapering 


towards  the  inside,  which  are  made  in  two 
parts,  having  a  connection  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  from  the  outside  face  of  the  safe  door. 
The  outside  part  is  made  of  soft  metal,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  shaft  is  of  hardened  steel, 
so  that  in  case  of  violence  to  pull  out  the  ar- 
bor, it  would  yield  at  its  point  of  connection, 
thus  leaving  the  main  part  of  the  shaft,  which 
cannot  be  driven  in,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
burglar's  tools.  The  two  pin  holes,  indicated 
in  the  spindle,  at  the  point  of  connection  with 
the  knob,  are  a  means  of  protection  against  a 
"lock  up,"  in  case  the  knob  is  wrenched  off  by 
any  means;  in  which  case  the  latter  can  again 
be  attached  by  inserting  two  pins  at  these 
points,  when  the  lock  will  operate  upon  the 
numbers  to  which  it  is  set. 

This  company  also  manufacture  several  other 
classes  of  locks.  The  drawer  lock  is  a  very  neat 
and  effective  one  and  cannot  easily  be  picked. 
These  locks  are  now  used  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department.  One  kind  is  made  so 
that  the  key  cannot  be  withdrawn  unless  it  is 
locked,  thus  providing  against  carelessness. 
The  agent  on  this  coast  is  James  Stott,  No. 
1002  Market  street  in  this  city. 


Earthquake  Disturbances. — At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  Pro- 
fessor Geo.  Davidson  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  called  the  attention  of  the  Academy  to 
the  earthquake-waves  which  recently  occurred, 
and  which  were  felt  at  Honolulu,  Astoria,  San 
Francisco  and  San  Diego.  The  first  disturbance 
occurred  on  the  24th  of  August  and  continued 
three  days.  They  were  first  felt  on  this  coast 
at  Astoria,  then  here,  and  then  at  San  Diego. 
At  Astoria  the  waves  have  to  come  over  the  bar 
and  up  the  river  to  reach  the  gauge;  at  San 
Diego  the  waves  pass  through  an  extremely 
narrow  entrance.  At  the  Sandwich  Islands  the 
times  of  wave  intervals  were  nearly  the  same  as 
in  San  Francisco.  They  were  felt  there  1% 
hours  before  they  were  felt  in  San  Francisco, 
allowing  for  difference  in  longitude;  and  four 
hours  before  they  manifested  themselvesin  San 
Diego.  The  hight  and  interval  of  waves  was 
illustrated  by  a  diagram  with  notes  taken  by 
the  observer  at  Fort  Point.  In  August,  1872, 
the  disturbance  of  the  curve  by  earthquake-gauge 
was  1-12.  First  indication  in  San  Diego  sheets 
were  at  6%  p.  m.,  August  23d,  and  lasted  to  7% 
a.  m.  on  the  27th  of  same  month;  very  faint 
towards  the  end.  The  indications  at  Astoria 
began  at  4  p.  m.,  Aug  23d,  with  less  intensity 
than  at  San  Diego,  and  much  less  than  at  San 
Francisco.  At  Honolulu  the  disturbance 
was  at  12:25  p.  m.,  August  23d.  Earth- 
quake-waves were  also  felt  here  on  the  lGth  and 
17  of  September.  The  time  between  the  wave 
crests  places  the  locality  of  the  disturbance 
causing  them,  at  great  distance  from  here. 

Frofessor  Davidson  had  ma  le  a  careful  cal- 
culation from  the  above  mentioned  data  and 
determines  that  the  immediate  locality  of  the 
disturbance  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island  of 
Yesso,  or  one  of  the  most  southern  of  the 
Kurile  islands.  The  last  steamer  from  Japan 
brought  no  news  concerning  any  terrestrial  dis- 
turbance there,  but  the  Professor  was  confident 
it  was  there. 


Irrigation. 

In  comparison  with  what  was  done  in  by- 
gone days,  and  what  is  now  being  done  in  other 
countries,  we  are  only  just  beginning  to  irrigate; 
and  we  need  to  take  lessons  from  our  forefathers 
or  from  the  dwellers  in  other  lands,  unless  we 
would  remain  far  behind. 

In  an  article  recently  contributed  to  a  south- 
ern exchange,  Professor  Whitner,  of  Florida, 
after  referring  to  the  practice  of  irrigation  in 
Egypt,  and  to  various  scriptural  allusions  show- 
ing that  it  was  also  practised  by  the  Israelites, 
says  that  from  reliable  profane  writers  we  learn 
that  this  branch  of  agriculture  was  practised  by 
Romans  before  the  Christian  era.  Virgil  refers 
to  it  in  his  celebrated  work  on  husbandry,  the 
Georgics,  and  the  Celestials  claim  to  have  been 
familiar  with  it  before  the  flood. 

Even  the  aborigines  of  the  new  world  were 
not  ignorant  of  this  art.  The  skill  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Aztecs,  as  displayed  in  their  won- 
drously-beautiful  and  luxuriant  gardens,  their 
immense  reservoirs  and  extensive  aqueducts, 
are  noticed  by  Prescott  and  other  historiograph- 
ers of  the  Spanish  conquest.  These  relics  of  a 
long-past  age — found  in  every  warm  country — 
are  enduring  monuments  of  a  progressive  civil- 
ization, compared  with  which  desolate  fields 
and  crumbling  cities,  the  sad  mementoes  of 
military  renown,  as  are  the  patient  and  useful 
animals  of  domestic  economy  to  the  prowling 
beasts  of  prey,  whose  only  province  is  to  de- 
stroy. 

Canals  in  Italy. 

In  modern  times  the  system  of  irrigation  is 
perhaps  more  extensively  and  scientifically  em- 
ployed in  Italy  than  in  any  other  country. 
Hydraulic  engineering  as  a  science  is  taught  in 
one  of  the  universities  at  Turin,  having  es- 
pecial reference  to  the  cheapest  and  in 
fectual  mode  of  applying  water  to  agriculture. 

We  are  informed  that  the  great  canal  of  the 
Ticino  was  constructed  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  for  more  than  six  hundred  years  has  carried 
a  volume  of  water  equal  to  1,800  cubic  feet  per 
second.  This  large  mass  of  water  is  conducted 
through  the  country  by  thousands  of  different 
channels,  fertilizing  and  stimulating  the  soil  to 
such  a  remarkable  degree  as  to  render  the  re- 
gion through  which  it  passes  one  of  the  most 
productive  and  densely  populated  in  the  world. 

The  new  Agricultural  Report  contains  a 
lengthy  description  of  the  Cavour  Canal,  in  the 
same  country, which  has  recently  be  en  construct- 
ed to  utilize  the  main  stream  of  the  Po  River. 
This  great  work  was  construced  under  contract 
with  the  Italian  government,  by  an  association 
of  English  capitalists.  The  association  was 
bound  to  raise  a  capital  of  $1<;,U00,0U0— $10,- 
680,000  for  construction;  $4,000, 000  for  pay- 
ment of  crown  canals  on  the  affluents  of  the 
Po;  and  the  remainder  $1,200,000  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  private  rights  to  irrigating  waters. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  particu- 
lars : 

Their   Magnitude. 

The  canal  commences  near  Chivasso,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Po,  where  a  temporary  dam — 
soon  to  be  replaced  by  a  permanent  and  sub- 
stantial weir — raises  the  water  eight  feet.  The 
entire  length  of  the  canal  is  fifty-three  and  one- 
third  miles,  sloping  at  least  one  foot  in  four 
thousand  throughout  the  whole  course,  and  in 
some  parts  one  in  two  thousand.  At  its  head 
it  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  feet  wide  and 
six  and  one-tenth  feet  deep.  Six  miles  below 
it  narrows  to  sixty  feet,  and  deepens  to  eleven 
and  fifteen  tenths  feet., 

At  the  thirty-ninth  mile  the  section  changes 
to  forty  feet  in  width  by  10.5  in  depth.  Its 
velocity  varies  from  4.2  to  4.9  feet  per  second. 
It  crosses  the  Dora  Baltea  through  an  aque- 
duct 635  feet  long,  supported  upon  nine  arches 
52.5  feet  span.  Several  other  streams  are 
crossed  either  by  aqueducts  or  siphons.  The 
company  owns  405  miles  of  previously-con- 
structed canals,  and  is  negotiating  for  the  pur- 
chase of  several  other  canals.  It  supplies  sev- 
eral of  these  canals  at  different  points  along  its 
line. 

The  Ganges  Canal  of  India. 

This  canal  discharges  8,000  cubic  feet  of  wa- 
ter pes  second.  It  is  1,000  miles  long,  and, 
besides  the  vast  benefit  experienced  in  the  im- 
proved sanitary  condition  of  the  country,  more 
than  11,000,000  of  acres  of  barren  and  vtorthlebS 
lands  have  been  reclaimed  and  reduced  to  suc- 
cessful cultivation;  and  the  enterprise,  although 
costing  the  large  sum  of  £1,500,000,  is  said  to 
yield,  after  deducting  all  expenses,  an  annual 
interest  of  twenty-two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on 
the  money  invested. 

The  magnitude  of  these  works  shows  the  im- 
portance which  is  attached  to  irrigation  in  the 
countries  in  which  they  have  been  constructfd. 
Irrigating  canals  there  may  claim  to  rank  besidl 
railways,  and  doubtless  do  as  much  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  people. 

It  is  only  possible  that  such  works  as  those  to 
which  we  have  referred  can  be  constructed  by 
cooperative  effort.  But  for  this,  large  bodies 
of  line  agricultural  land  must  have  remained 
valueless,  and  so  it  must  be  in  all  countries  re- 
quiring irrigation.  Hence — if  for  nothing  else- 
tne  great  value  of  the  Colony  System,  which  i» 
becoming  so  extensively  developed. — Out  Weil. 

A  vein  op  coal  has  been  struck  at  Vancouver 
Island  that  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  anthracite 
coal  of  Queen  Charlotte  Island. 
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Oyster  Babies. 

An  observer  of  the  oyster  says  he  is  not  as 
stupid  as  he  looks.  He  can  keep  his  mouth 
shut,  and  thereby  defy  all  our  arts  to  wile  a 
secret  from  him.  When  spatting  time  with  the 
oyster  comes,  it  is  said  to  be  sick  or  milky, 
This  appearance  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of 
the  spat,  which  is,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment, of  a  creamy  consistence  of  color. 
When  the  spat  is  mature,  it  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  scraping  of  a  slate-pencil;  the 
parent  oyster  then  opens  its  shell,  and  a  kind 
of  mistiness  is  observable  in  the  surrounding 
water. 

This  is  caused  by  the  myriads  of  young  oys- 
ters scattered  in  every  direction.  No  sooner 
are  these  tiny  creatures  free  from  their  mother 
than  they  assume  the  most  active  state  of  life 
and  motion,  dancing  and  gyrating  up  and  down 
in  concentric  columns,  as  midgets  play  in  the 
evening  sunbeams.  Under  the  lens  of  a  mi- 
croscope you  will  see  how  exquisitely  these  lit- 
tle fellows  are  fashioned. 

A  pair  of  tiny  shells,  the  counterpart  of  those 
of  the  mature  oyster,  enclose  the  yet  rudimen- 
tary organs,  while  affixed  to  the  mantle  is  a 
kind  of  tiny  coronet,  composed  of  minute, 
hair-like  appendages  (cilia).  The  violent  and 
ceaseless  vibration  of  these  living  paddles 
serves  to  row  the  infant  oyster  rapidly  from  the 
place. 

Should  it  become  the  destiny  of  one  of  these 
fragile  beings  to  become  a  steady,  well-behaved 
oyster,  it  finally  settles  itself  on  some  suitable 
resting-place,  to  which  it  makes  itself  fast — no 
one  ever  clearly  knows  how — by  the  under 
valve  or  shell.  The  bristle-like  oars  of  cilia, 
no  longer  of  any  utility,  disappear,  and  now  a 
permanent  fixture,  the  baby  oyster  begins  to 
grow. 

At  about  a  fortnight  old  it  is  not  much  big- 
than  a  fair-sized  pin's  head,  and  at  three 
months  about  that  of  a  split  pea.  Having  at- 
tained a  year's  growth  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, the  young  oyster  will  become  as  big  as 
an  ordinary  halfpenny;  while  at  four  years' 
growth  they  are  considered  marketable. 

Antiquity  of  Fermented  Liquids. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  ingenuity  of  our 
ancestors,  that  the  peculiar  property  of  fer- 
mented liquids,  in  virtue  of  which  they  "make 
glad  the  heart  of  man,"  seems  to  have  been 
known  in  the  remotest  periods  of  which  we 
have  any  record,  all  savages  take  to  alcoholic 
fluids  as  if  they  were  to  the  manor  born.  Our 
Vedict  forefathers  intoxicated  themselves  with 
the  juice  of  the  "soma;"  Noah,  by  a  not  unnat- 
ural reaction  against  a  superfluity  of  water,  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  the  earliest  practicable  op- 
portunity of  qualifying  that  which  he  was 
obliged  to  drink;  and  the  ghosts  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  solaced  by  pictures  of 
banquet  in  which  the  wine-cup  passes 
round,  graven  on  the  walls  of  their 
tombs.  A  knowledge  of  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation therefore,  was  in  all  probability 
possessed  by  the  prehistoric  population  of 
the  globe;  and  it  must  have  become  a  matter 
of  great  interest  even  to  the  primosval  wine- 
bibbers  to  study  the  methods  by  which  ferment- 
ed liquids  could  be  surely  manufactured.  No 
doubt,  therefore,  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
the  most  certain,  as  well  as  the  most  expeditious, 
way  of  making  a  sweet  juice  ferment  was  to 
add  to  it  a  little  of  the  scum,  or  lees,  of  another 
fermenting  juice.  And  it  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned that  this  singular  excitation  of  fermenta- 
tion in  one  fluid,  by  a  sort  of  infection,  or  in- 
oculation, of  a  little  ferment  taken  from  some 
other  fluid,  together  with  the  strange  swelling, 
foaming,  and  hissing  of  the  fermented  sub- 
stance, must  have  always  attracted  attention 
from  the  more  thoughtful.  Nevertheless,  the 
commencement  of  the  scientific  analysis  of  the 
phenomena  dates  from  a  period  not  earlier 
than  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. — 
I'opalar  Science  Monthly. 

Hydboscopy — What  Is  It  ? — A  Frenchman 
by  tne  name  of  Paramelle  has  been  devoting 
himself  to  the  scientific  study  of  subterranean 
waters,  the  kind  of  ground  where  they  are  to  be 
found,  their  flowing,  the  physical  laws  that  gov- 
ern their  abundance  or  scarcity,  and  their  depth. 
The  science  is  now  said  to  be  complete,  and  it 
has  been  christened  "hydroscopy,"  or  subter- 
ranean hydrology.  Its  applications  are  definite, 
and  among  them  we  must  place  in  the  first 
rank  the  discovery  of  springs  and  well  sites. 
Within  easy  access  of  every  village,  almost  of 
every  house,  and  generally  at  a  little  depth  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  soil  there  exists  streams 
of^water.  By  a  simple  digging  (indicated  after 
a  thorough  survey  of  the  place,  and  not  by  the 
aid  of  the  divining  rods,  which  have  made  so 
many  dupes),  one  can  channel  out  the  hidden 
streams,  and  make  them  flow  to  the  surface;  or 
else  a  well  can  be  dug  which  will  furnish  an 
abundant  supply  of  water.  Paramelle  has  al- 
ready, it  is  stated,  discovered  9,500  springs  in 
France,  and  his  disciples  have  been  equally 
successful, 


Do  Fishes  Think? 

It  is  a  novel  question,  but  not  beneath  the 
consideration  of  a  philosopher.  It  is  a  common 
way  of  disposing  of  difficult  problems  in  re- 
gard to  manifestations  of  intelligence  in  an- 
imals which  are  departures  from  the  ordinary 
routine  of  their  acts,  to  call  them  extraor- 
dinary deviations  from  their  natural  instincts. 

The  monkey  that  smoked  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens  last  season  for  the  pleasure  of  it,  and 
dogs  which  are  met  on  Broadway  carrying 
home  a  basket  of  provisions,  threading  their  way 
through  crowds  of  busy  humanity,  all  perform 
acts  above  the  law  of  simple  instinct,  which 
makes  no  progress,  but  repeats  the  same  thing 
in  each  succeeding  generation. 

The  fiist  associated  a  sensation  of  pleasure 
from  charging  a  pipe  with  tobacco,  and  the  lat- 
ter has  in  mind  the  approbation  of  their  mas- 
ters in  faithfully  delivering  the  marketing  to 
the  cook. 

If  there  is  no  reasoning  here,  what  is  it  ? 
And  next,  how  are  such  mental  phenomena  to 
be  explained? 

Fishes  have  a  peculiarly  nice  sense  of  smell, 
and  their  ears  are  curiously  constructed  with 
reference  to  appreciating  the  slightest  concus- 
sions at  a  very  considerable  distance.  When 
waves  dash  against  rocks  or  a  belligerent 
contest  is  raging  between  aquatic  enemies, 
they  appear  to  have  exact  knowledge  of  what  is 
transpiring,  through  their  delicate  acoustic 
organs. 

Fishes  also  receive  impulses  from  the  air, 
even  slight  as  may  be  the  force  of  aerial  undu- 
lations on  the  denser  mediums  on  which  they 
float.  It  is  positively  certain  they  may  be 
taught  to  gather  for  feeding  at  the  ring  of  a 
bell.     That  is  a  demonstration. 

If,  when  they  hear  the  bell  they  rush  to  the 
spot  where  the  food  is  given  them,  it  is  an  in- 
dication of  memory?  A  particular  sound  is 
associated  with  the  idea  of  satisfying  hun- 
ger ;  can  there  be  memory  without  reflect- 
ing ? 

What  property  of  mind  is  it  by  which  they 
are  instructed,  so  that  by  repetition  a  certain 
amount  of  actual  knowledge  is  acquired,  iu 
that  they  do  not  think  ? 


Qqod  HeA.lTH« 


The  Human  Ear. 


Professor  Tyndall  concluded  one  of  his  re- 
cent lectures  by  giving  a  minute  description  of 
the  human  ear.  He  explained  how  the  external 
orifice  of  the  ear  is  closed  at  the  bottom  by  a 
circular  tympanic  membrane,  behind  which  is 
a  cavity  known  as  the  drum;  the  drum  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  brain  by  two  orifices,  the  one 
round,  the  other  oval.  These  orifices  are  closed 
by  fine  membranes.  Across  the  cavity  of  the 
drum  stretches  a  series  of  four  little  bones,  one 
of  which  acts  as  a  hammer  and  another  as  an 
anvil.  Behind  the  bony  partition,  which  is 
pierced  by  the  two  orifices  already  mentioned, 
is  the  extraordinary  organ  called  the  labyrinth, 
filled  with  water;  this  organ  is  between  the  par- 
tition and  the  brain,  and  over  its  lining  mem- 
brane the  terminal  fibers  of  the  auditory  nerve 
are  distributed.  There  is  an  apparatus  inside 
the  labyrinth  admirably  adapted  to  respond  to 
these  vibrations  ot  the  water,  which  correspond  to 
the  rates  of  vibration  of  certain  "bristles," 
of  which  the  said  apparatus  consists.  Finally, 
there  is  in  the  labyrinth  a  wonderful  organ,  dis- 
covered by  the  Marchese  Corti,  which  is  to  all 
appearance,  a  musical  instrument,  with  its 
cords  so  stretched  as  to  accept  vibrations  of  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  transmit  them  to  nerve 
filaments  which  traverse  the  organ.  Within 
the  ears  of  men,  and  without  their  knowledge 
or  contrivance,  this  lute  of  three  thousand 
strings  has  existed  for  ages,  accepting  the  mu- 
sic of  the  outer  world  and  rendering  it  fit  for 
reception  by  the  brain.  Each  musical  tremor 
which  falls  upon  this  organ  selects  from  its 
tensioned  fibers  the  one  appropriate  to  its  own 
pitch,  and  throws  the  fiber  into  unisonant  vi- 
bration. And  thus,  no  matter  how  complica- 
ted the  motion  of  the  external  air  may  be,  these 
microscopic  strings  can  analyze  it  and  reveal 
the  constituents  of  which  it  is  composed ;  at 
least  such  are  the  present  views  of  those  author- 
ities who  best  understand  the  apparatus  which 
transmits  sonorous  vibrations  to  the  auditory 
nerve. — London  Paper. 


"What  is  a  Hogget?" — It  is  an  English  term 
applied  to  sheep,  and,  like  many  other  similar 
terms,  does  not  seem  to  have  any  very  definite 
meaning.  Webster,  quoting  from  the  Amer- 
ican agricultural  writer  Skinner,  says,  "A  hog- 
get is  a  sheep  two  years  old."  As  we  under- 
stand the  matter,  however,  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  term  as  used  by  English  farmers  is  a 
sheep,  male  or  female,  from  the  time  it  ceases 
to  be  a  lamb  until  it  is  shorn  for  the  first  time. 
After  it  is  shorn,  it  is  a  "shearing"  or  "shear- 
ling;" when  shorn  the  second  time,  itisa  "two- 
shear"  sheep,  and  when  shorn  the  third  time, 
a  "three-shear"  ram,  ewe,  or  wether,  as  the 
case  may  be.  A  "hogget,"  then,  is  a  lamb, 
without  regard  to  sex,  from  five  to  fifteen 
months  old,  or  until  it  is  sheared.  After  that, 
it  ceases  to  be  a  hogget  and  becomes  a  shear- 
ling. For  the  sake  of  distinction  it  is,  we 
believe,  proper  to  say  ewe  hogget,  wether  hog- 
get, etc. 


The  Influence  of  School-Life  on  Sight. 

Dr.  Liebreich,  opthalmic  surgeon  and  lecturer 
at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London,  has  been 
making  investigations  on  this  subject  in  En- 
glish schools,  and  finds  almost  everywhere  ar- 
rangments  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  organ 
of  sight.  An  article  in  the  American  Artisan 
gives  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Liebreich's  remarks, 
from  which  we  select  the  following: 

The  changes  in  the  functions  of  the  visual 
organ  developed  under  the  influence  of  school- 
life  are  three  in  number : 

1.  Decrease  of  the  range  of  vision. 

2.  Decrease  of  the  acuteness  of  vision. 

3.  Decrease  of  the  endurance  of  vision. 

Decrease  of  the  range  of  vision,  or  short- 
sightedness, is  developed  almost  exclusively 
during  school-life.  It  is  true  that  short-sight- 
edness is  often  hereditary,  but  this  must  not  be 
thought  to  mean  that  the  children  of  short- 
sighted parents  are  born  with  this  defect. 
They  have  only  the  predisposition  to  become 
short-sighted,  and  this  predisposition  is  devel- 
oped during  school-life,  more  or  less,  according 
to  circumstances. 

Decrease  of  acuteness  of  vision  is  generally 
the  result  of  positive  diseases  of  the  eye,  which 
may  exceptionally  be  induced  at  school.  This 
defect  is,  however,  often  produced  in  one  eye 
by  unsuitable  arrangments  for  work,  which  dis- 
turb the  common  action  of  the  two  eyes,  and 
weakens  the  eye  which  is  excluded  from  use. 

Decrease  of  endurance  is  a  very  frequent  af- 
fection, and  arises  principally  from  two  causes. 
The  first  is  a  congenital  condition  called  hyper- 
metrophia,  which  can  be  corrected  by  convex 
glasses,  and  which  can  not  therefore  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  school-life.  The  second  is  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  harmonious  action  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  eye— a  defect  which  is  dificult  to 
cure,  and  which  is  generally  caused  by  unsuita- 
ble arrangements  for  work. 

These  three  anomalies  all  arise fromthe  same 
circumstances,  viz. :  insufficient  or  ill-arranged 
light,  or  a  wrong  position  during  work. 

Insufficient  or  ill-arranged  light  obliges  us  to 
lessen  the  distance  between  the  eye  and  the 
book  while  reading  or  writing.  We  must  do 
the  same  if  the  desks  or  seats  are  not  in  the 
right  position  or  of  the  right  shape  and  size. 
When  the  eye  looks  at  a  very  near  object,  the 
accommodating  apparatus  and  the  muscles 
which  turn  the  eye,  so  that  the  axes  converge 
toward  the  same  object,  are  brought  into  a  con- 
dition of  a  greater  tension;  and  this  is  the  prin- 
ciple cause  of  short-sightedness  and  its  increase. 
If  the  muscles  of  the  eye  are  not  strong  enough 
to  resist  such  tension  for  any  length  of  time, 
one  of  the  eyes  is  left  to  itself;  and  while  one 
is  directed  to  the  object,  the  other  deviates  out- 
wardly, receives  false  images,  and  its  vision  be- 
comes indistinct.  Or,  perhaps,  the  muscles  re- 
sist these  difficulties  for  a  time,  become  weary, 
and  thus  is  produced  the  diminution  of  endur- 
ance. 

In  order  to  prevent  these  evils,  the  light 
should  be  sufficiently  strong,  and  fall  on  the 
table  from  the  left-hand  side;  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  above.  The  students  should  sit 
straight,  and  not  have  the  book  nearer  to  the 
the  eye  than  ten  inches  at  the  least.  Besides 
this,  the  book  should  be  raised  20°  for  writing 
and  about  40°  for  reading.  The  proper  light  is 
most  easily  obtained  if  the  class-room  is  of  an 
oblong  shape;  the  windows  being  in  one  of  the 
long  sides,  and  the  desks  arranged  parallel  to 
the  short  walls,  eo  that  the  light  falls  from  the 
left  side.  The  desk  of  the  master  should  be 
placed  near  the  short  wall  toward  which  the 
scholars  look. 


they  may  cause  arrest,  suspension,  or  even 
complete  suppression  of  the  nutritive  changes 
in  the  cellular  elements,  and  may  produce  as 
results,  torpor,  atony,  fatty  degeneration,  and 
necrobiosis  of  the  tissues.  Thus  are  explained 
alcoholism,  coffeeism,  theinism,  and  cocoaism. 

Mental  Vigor  in  Old  Age. 

Of  a  celebrated  writer,  whose  age  is  sixty- 
seven,  it  is  said:  "  He  now  lives  in  retirement, 
having  given  up  all  labors,  literary  and  other- 
wise." How  often  is  this  record  made  of  men 
whose  powers  are  unimpaired  and  whose  labors, 
if  continued,  might  bless  the  world  to  the  end 
of  time. 

It  is  said  of  Arnauld,  the  Jansenist,  that  he 
wished  his  friend  Nicole  to  assist  him  in  a  new 
work.  Nicole  replied:  "  We  are  now  old;  is  it 
not  timeto  rest  ?"  "Rest,"  exclaimed  Arnauld, 
"  have  we  not  all  eternity  to  rest  in  ?" 

Dr.  Samuel  Miller  says:  "  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  premature  dotage  of  many  distinguish- 
ed men  has  arisen  from  their  ceasing,  in  ad- 
vanced life,  to  exert  their  faculties  under  the 
impression  that  they  were  too  old  to  engage  in 
any  new  enterprise." 

When  John  Adams  was  90  years  of  age  he 
was  asked  how  he  kept  the  vigor  of  his  facul- 
ties up  to  that  great  age.  He  replied  "  By  con- 
stantly employing  them;  the  mind  of  an  old 
man  is  like  an  old  horse ;  if  you  would  get  any 
work  out  of  it  you  must  work  it  all   the  time." 

We  may  have  many  remarkable  instances  of 
earnest  and  successful  workers  after  they  have 
passed  into  the  period  known  as  old  age. 

Ecclesiastical  history  tells  the  story  of  Cassi- 
dorus,  who,  at  the  age  of  70  retired  to  monas- 
tery and  devoted  the  remaining  twenty  yeas  of 
his  life  to  literature  and  religion;  and  of  Epiph- 
anius,  who  became  an  author  at  64  and  wrote 
several  large  works  before  his  death. 

Between  the  ages  of  58  and  67  Baxter  wrote 
forty  works;  after  the  age  of  66  some  of  his 
most  valuable  works  were  writen. 

"  The  only  remarkable  thing,"  says  Hanna 
Moore,  "  which  belonged  to  me  as  an  author- 
ess, was  that  I  had  writen  eleven  books  after 
the  age  of  sixty." 

Says  Lord  Brougham,  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  autobiography:  "  If  any  statements  have 
been  feebly  and  inaccurately  rendered,  it  may 
be  remembered  that  I  began  this  attempt  after 
I  was  eighty-three  years  of  age,  with  enfeebled 
health,  failing  memory,  and  but  slight  mater- 
ials by  me  to  assist  it." 

Plato  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  it  is  said, 
with  pen  in  hand;  and  an  account  is  given  of 
another  who  wrote  a  history  of  his  time  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen. 


Soldkeing  Lead. — Plumbers'  solder  is  an 
alloy  of  1  part  lead  and  %  part  tin;  apply  with 
an  ordinary  soldering  iron,  the  joint  having 
been  first  scraped  clean  and  rubbed  with  tallow 
or  resin. 


Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  and  Alcohol. 

We  extract  from  the  British  Medical  Journal 
the  conclusions  of  a  French  physician,  Dr.  An- 
gel Marvaud,  who  has  been  experimenting  on 
the  physiological  and  therapeutical  effects  of 
coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  mate  or  guarana  (Paraguay 
tea),  and  alcohol,  which  he  classes  together  as 
aliments  of  economy,  or  anti-waste  foods.  He 
considers  their  influence  on  nutrition  from  two 
points  of  view  as  stimulants  to  the  nervous 
system,  as  anti-waste  foods  or  anti-assimilat- 
ors.  Alcohol  acts  directly  on  the  sensory  ap- 
paratus of  the  spinal  cord,  and  indirectly  on 
the  motor  apparatus.  Cocoa  acts  directly  on 
the  motor  apparatus,  which  it  excites  in  the 
same  manner  as  strychnine.  Coffee,  tea  and 
mate"  act  principally  on  the  brain.  Alcohol 
and  cocoa  excite  the  exercise  of  the  muscles; 
coffee,  lea,  and  mate,  the  exercise  of  thought. 
Further,  by  lessening  the  waste  of  the  tissues, 
counteracting  organic  oxidation,  and  diminish- 
ing loss  by  means  of  the  secretions,  they  all 
act  as  aliments  of  economy.  In  this 
way  is  explained  their  action  in  stim- 
ulating to  work  in  the  evening,  in 
partly  supplying  the  want  of  solid 
food,  and  in  moderating  vital  combustion. 
Hence  arises  their  increasing  consumption,  and 
their  more  general  use  as  articles  of  daily 
regime;  hence,  too,  their  utility  in  alimentation, 
and  their  important  place  in  hygiene.  The 
abuse  of  these  ailments  has,  it  is  true,  two  prin- 
cipal inconveniences.  In  the  first  place,  the 
excitement  of  the  nervous  system  which  they 
cause  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  fatigue,  weak- 
ness, and  even  inertia.  In  the  second  place,  by 
their  inteference  with  and  reduction  of  the  pro- 
cesses— indispensably  necessary  to  life — of  com- 
bination,   transmutation,   and  decomposition, 


Cundubango  and  Sarsaparilla. — The  Phil- 
adelphia Medical  Times  remarks  that  "It  was 
not  the  curing  of  cancer,  but  it  was  the  obtain- 
ing of  a  profit  of  somewhere  about  1,900  per 
cent.  ($38  per  pound  on  an  article  costing  not 
$2  per  pound),  that  animated  the  advocates 
of  cundurango.  The  bubble  has,  however, 
been  pricked;  and  we  presume  that  Messrs. 
Bliss  &  Keene,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger, 
watch  the  fading  glories  of  their  great  specific. 
They  are  making  a  feeble  stand,  or  some  one 
is  trying  to  do  so  for  them,  on  its  anti-syphi- 
litic powers;  this  will  perhaps  work  off  the 
stock  they  have  on  hand,  but  it  will  hardly  do 
more. 

One  point  of  curious  dissimilarity  may  be 
noticed  between  the  medical  history  of  this  ar- 
ticle and  that  of  its  analogue,  sarsaparilla: 
namely,  the  comparatively  short  time  required 
for  the  explosion  of  the  claims  of  the  former. 
The  explanation  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in 
the  free  and  constant  reports  of  the  results  of 
experiment  all  over  the  world,  which  modern 
means  of  communication  alone  could  render 
possible.  Sarsaparilla  held  its  own  in  coun- 
try neighborhoods,  retired  towns,  and  remote 
places,  long  after  it  had  been  tried  and  found 
wanting  at  the  great  centres  of  medical  science. 
Cundurango  is  known  as  a  stupendous  failure 
wherever  it  is  known  at  all." 


Sprains  and  Bruises. — These  injuries  are 
sometimes  very  distressing  and  their  conse- 
quences very  serious.  The  dense  ligaments 
and  synoval  membranes  of  the  joints  swell,  and 
sometimes  inflame,  as  the  result  of  local  inju- 
ries, and  the  pain  is  often  extreme.  But  sim- 
ple water  is  all  the  treatment  necessary  in  any 
case.  It  should  however,  be  of  a  temperature 
adopted  to  the  circumstances,  the  purpose  being 
to  unload  the  congested  vessel  of  the  injured 
parts  as  much  as  possible.  If  the  parts  are  hot 
and  painful,  apply  cold  water  or  cold  wet  cloths, 
frequently  renewed,  until  the  heat  becomes  nor- 
mal. If  there  is  pain  or  tenderness  without  in- 
creased heat  apply  fomentations  until  the  pain 
is  relieved.  All  the  after  dosing  required  in 
either  case  is  a  wet  cloth  covered  with  a  dry 
one,  and  worn  until  all  tenderness  is  gone. 
This  simple  treatment  will  do  all  that  any  med- 
ication can  do,  and  is  better  than  all  the  lini- 
ments and  lotions,  plasters  and  poultices  that 
were  ever  invented. — Science  of  Health. 

Cold  in  the  Thboat. — This  disease  is  mani- 
fest in  fowls  by  a  noise,  as  if  some  substance 
had  stuck  in  the  throat — phlegm  is  present  in  the 
throat.  The  following  remedy  is  highly  re- 
commended :  A  tablespoonful  of  water  contain- 
ing two  drops  of  the  tincture  of  aconite,  given 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  plenty  of  fresh 
water  to  drink. 


Fbost-bitten  Limbs — Should  be  immediately 
bathed  in  cold  water,  and  rubbed  until  heat  is 
restored.  Avoid  warming  numbed  hands  and 
feet  at  the  fire. 
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"Scattering  Seeds!" 

We  herewith  offer,  till  further  notice,  to  send  the 
Pacific  Rural  Pbesb  fbek  for  the  term  of  tbbee 
mouths  (12  No*.)  to  any  one  address  which  any  new 
yearly  subscriber  may  designate.  Every  old  subscriber, 
upon  renewing  his  subscriptions  may  send  us  the  name 
of  any  neighbor  or  friend  in  any  part  of  the  U.  8. — 
who  does  not  already  receive  the  Pbess— and  a  copy 
of  the  paper  shall  bo  sent  for  ome  month  free.  Making 
the  paper,  in  this  manner,  known  to  those  likely  to  sub- 
scribe, we  believe  will  more  rapidly  extend  our  list. 
We  know  there  ar«  thousands  who  would  subscribe  at 
once  if  fully  acquainted  with  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  our  colnmus. 


A  Wondebfcl  Instrument. — At  the  recent 
State  Fair,  the  exhibit  of  the  Dictator  and  Lit- 
tle Giant  Hydraulic  Joint  Apparatus,  attracted 
the  attention  of  old  and  young;  we  instance, 
that  of  a  little  fellow  who  very  naturally  asked 
his  father — fathers  are  supposed  to  know  every 
thing — the  use  of  it.  Taking  a  square  look  at 
the  instrument,  he  replied:  "It's  a  hot-water 
gun  used  for  the  protection  of  the  decks  of 
ships  of  war,  by  turning  a  stream  of  boiling 
hot  water  in  any  direction  upon  any  unwel- 
come boarders." 


California  Pioneers.  —  We  acknowledge, 
with  thanks,  the  receipt  of  a  pamphlet  from 
John  Q.  Adams,  Esq.,  originating  from  the 
recurrence  of  the  Anniversary  of  the  Corporate 
Society  of  California  Pioneers,  it  being  their 
twenty-second.  It  contains  the  Oration  of  the 
donor  on  the  occasion,  and  a  Poem  by  Hon. 
Chas.  H.  Chamberlain. 


We  have  a  letter  from  a  Gardener  of  25  years 
experience,  who  wants  a  situation,  in  charge 
of  hot  and  green  house,  laying  out  and  the  care 
of  grounds,  flower  and  vegetable  gardens,  grow- 
ing and  packing  fruit,  etc.  He  writes  a  good 
letter.  Can  any  one  inform  us  of  a  situation 
for  him.  

On  File. — Grains  of  Science  (engraving  in 
progress).     Young  Husbands,  by  Mary  H. 


Wheat  Prices   for  Fifteen  and  a  Half 
Years. 

We  present  on  page  253  the  prices  of 
wheat  from  the  date  when  California  practically 
became  a  wheat-growing  State.  It  has  taken  the 
labor  of  many  weeks  in  compilation,  and  is,  we 
believe,  the  first  of  the  kind  published  in  the 
State.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  other 
tables  and  the  editoral  published  a  few  weeks 
since,  it  will  furnish  a  complete  review  of  the 
wheat  trade  for  the  time  before  mentioned. 
By  glancing  at  the  table,  it  will  be  observed 
that  we   have  had 

Six  Periods  of  Elevation  and  Five  of  Depression 
In  the  wheat  market  since  the  beginning  of 
1857.  The  first  period  of  elevation  was  in  1857, 
when  wheat  was  up  to  $4.87%  in  February. 
The  next  was  in  1858, when  it  went  up  to  $6.75, 
in  February  also.  The  third  was  in  1862,  when 
it  reached  $2.93  in  January  of  that  year.  The 
fourth  was  in  1865,  when  it  went  up  to  $5.30 
in  February.  InMarch,1867,  it  reached  $3. 12%, 
and  in  May,  1871,  it  was  $3.15.  It  will  be  thus 
seen  that  all  these  extreme  prices,  save  one, 
were  reached  in  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year,  when  the  harvest  supplies  had  been  well 
nigh  exhausted,  and  in  years  when  the  crop 
was  more  or  less  affected  by  drought  and  other 
casualties. 

The  Lowest  Prices 
Quoted  have  occurred  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber of  1860,  when  distilling  wheat  was  quoted  at 
$1  in  October  and  in  November  1863,  when  it 
went  down  to  $1,  in  September  1866  when  it 
was  only  $1.25,  in  September  1869,  when  it  fell 
again  to  $1,  and  in  July  1872  when  it  was 
$1.43.  The  period  of  lowest  prices  have  thus 
been  nearly  always  the  last  quarter  of  the  year, 
in  September,  October,  and  November,  for  dur- 
ing the  present  year  also  it  has  continued  to 
fall  till  the  same  months.  The  periods  of 
greatest  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  wheat  have 
thus  been  ones  of  nearlyv  three  years,  suggest- 
ing climatic  changes  of  the  same  character. 

The  Course  of  the  Market 
During  the  whole  period  under  review  has  been 
as  follows — upwards  in  1857  and  the  beginning 
of  1858,  declining  steadily  during  the  Fall  of  the 
latter  year  and  through  1859  and  1860,  recov- 
ering itself  in  1861,  declining  again  in  1862  and 
1863,  rising  suddenly  in  1864,  and  holding  firm 
till  the  new  crop  of  1865;  then  falling  as  sud- 
denly, and  remaining  depressed  till  1867,  rising 
in  1868,  falling  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  and 
in  1869  and  1870,  rising  againin  1871  and  falling 
in  1872.  Taking  year  by  year,  the  highest  prices 
have  nearly  always  been  obtained  in  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year,  and  the  lowest  in  the 
months  of  September,  October  and  November; 
but  (his  order  of  things  has  been  sometimes 
changed;  in  1864  the  lowest  prices  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  but  they  continued  to 
rise  till  its  close ;  in  1857  they  were  highest  in 
April,  May  and  June,  and  rose  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  in  1872  there  were  two  rates  of  high- 
est prices,  one  in  April,  May  and  June,  and  the 
other  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  Through- 
out the  whole  series,  March  has  been  the  month 
in  which  most  frequently  high  prices  occurred, 
and  September  those  in  which  low  ones  oc- 
curred. 

The  Conclusion, 

To  be  naturally  drawn  from  the  table  is 
that  prices  this  year  ought  now  to  rise,  and 
they  probably  would  were  it  not  for  the  great 
harvest  yield,  and  the  keeping  back  by  some 
farmers  of  their  wheat  crop.  So  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  predicate  with  certainty  the 
future  course  of  the  market.  It  is,  however, 
sale  to  say  that  there  will  be  no  marked  rise. 

Wheat  in  Drills. 

Will  not  some  few  of  our  wheat  growers  who 
are  able  to  put  in  their  thousands  of  acres 
annually,  devote  a  few  acres  to  the  simple  ex- 
periment of  drilling  in  the  seed  at  a  distance 
of  20  or  24  inches,  room  enough  to  admit  a 
horse  and  cultivator  between  the  rows,  and 
givo  to  the  wheat  thus  drilled  a  spring  culture 
with  a  cultivator  that  shall  destroy  the  weeds 
and  mellow  the  soil;  going  over  a  part  of  the 
field  once,  and  a  part  of  it  twice  and  make  care- 
ful note  of  growth  and  yield. 

If  it  is  found  that  the  yield  is  positively  dou- 
bled by  this  method  of  culture,  then  can  we  raise 
the  same  amount  of  wheat  on  half  the  land  we 
are  now  devoting  to  that  crop  and  at  a  great 
saving  of  expense.  Spring  culture  of  wheat  by 
hand  hoeing  is  practiced  extensively  in  most 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  we  believe  the 
same  practice  here,  performed  with  horse  power 
and  proper  cultivators,  can  be  introduced  with 
profit. 


Freight  Rings. 

It  is  perhaps  unfriendly  to  charge  upon  the 
owners  of  railroad  and  steamboat  lines  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  our  oountry  any- 
thing like  a  grand  system  of  extortion  by  which 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  country  are 
made  second  in  interest  to  that  of  their  trans- 
portation to  the  world's  markets;  and  yet  it 
would  appear  to  be  so.  Combinations  of  cap- 
italists' "rings"  buy  up  entire  trunk  lines  of 
railroads  with  all  their  tributaries,  and  then 
put  up  the  price  of  freights  until  the  cost  of 
getting  the  grains  to  a  market  eats  up  the  en- 
tire profit  and  much  of  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction; and  yet  it  costs  no  more  to  transport 
a  bushel  of  grain  this  year  than  last. 

We  had  supposed  that  California  was  almost 
the  only  State  in  the  Union  suffering  from 
these  ruinous  freight  charges;  we  had  suppos- 
ed that  throughout  the  northwestern  States 
oompeting  lines  of  railroads,  lake  and  river 
transportation  would  act  as  a  check  upon 
unreasonable  extortion  in  freghts;  but  we 
learn  that  it  is  not  entirely  bo,  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  puts  in  the  following  protest 
against  this: 

Upward  Tendency  in  Freights. 

"It  is  becoming  a  serious  question  what  is 
to  be  done  with  the  grain  products  of  the  coun- 
try. During  the  last  sixty  days,  there  has 
been  a  general  advance  in  the  rates  of  freights 
all  over  the  country,  and  the  effect  is  crushing 
upon  those  who  produce  the  lower  priced  vari- 
eties of  grain.  This  advance  has  not  effected 
the  wheat  growers  so  much,  because  there  is 
comparatively  very  little  wheat  going  forward. 
This  is,  however,  accidental.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, let  us  give  some  figures. 

The  cost  of  moving  corn  from  a  point  100 
miles  distant  from  Chicago,  by  the  way  of  the 
lakes  and  Erie  Canal,  including  the  interme- 
diate charges  to  New  York,is  41  %c.  This  does 
not  include  any  charge  or  profit  in  that  city. 
The  price  of  corn  in  New  York  is  65c.  Allow- 
ing 3c.  per  bushel  to  cover  profits  and  expenses 
in  New  York,  there  is  left  to  the  producer  just 
21c.  per  bushel  for  his  corn. 

In  oats  the  case  is  even  worse.  It  costs  to 
deliver  oats  from  a  point  like  distant  from  Chi- 
cago, in  the  boat  at  New  York  31c.  per  bushel. 
Oats  are  selling  in  New  York  at  40@44c.  If 
2c.  per  bushel  be  allowed  for  expenses  and 
profits  in  New  York,  there  is  left  to  the  produc- 
er 6c.  to  10c.  per  bushel  for  his  oats  at  the 
place  of  growth. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which 
wheat,  corn  and  oats  cannot  be  transported, 
except  at  a  cost  equalling  or  exceeding  the  val- 
ue of  the  article.  The  rate  of  freights  on  oats 
has  almost  reached  that  point  now.  They 
may  be  still  further  advanced  until  they  pro- 
hibit the  transportation  of  corn,  and  even  of 
wheat. 

The  present  freight  charges  to  New  New 
are  nearly  double  the  average  rates  of  last  year, 
and  the  advance  in  freights  is  of  necessity 
taken  from  the  price  of  the  grain  in  the  hands 
of  the  producer.  The  rise  in  domestic  freights 
is  in  sympathy  with  the  advance  in  ocean 
freights,  but  the  oppression  upon  the  producer 
is  none  the  less  severe.  It  consumes  their 
product.  It  is  no  longer  a  case  of  sending  one 
bushel  to  pay  the  freight  of  another;  that  op- 
eration no  longer  pays.  The  producer,  if  f«  ights 
go  any  higher,  or  the  price  of  grain  should  fall 
in  Liverpool,  will  have  to  send  some  money 
along,  in  addition  to  the  corn,  to  pay  the 
freight  on  the  latter." 

A  Change  Necessary. 

We  are  getting  to  be  strongly  of  the  opiuion 
that  in  just  one  thing,  three  or  more  of  the 
monarchial  governments  of  Europe  are  in  ad- 
vance of  us.  The  governments  own  the  rail- 
road and  telegraph  lines,  and  transmit  freight 
and  telegrams  at  rates  just  sufficient  to  keep 
their  respective  lines  in  good  order  and  pay 
expenses.  Then  the  agriculturist  gets  the 
full  market  value  of  his  products  without  suf- 
fering extortion  from  freight  "ring"  combina- 
tions. But  as  we  can  never  live  under  such  a 
government,  and  as  our  own  is  powerless  to 
bring  about  such  an  order  of  things,  the  only 
redress  we  can  obtain  is  to  cut  loose  from  the 
politicians  of  the  country  and  take  its  political 
management  into  our  own  hands  through  the 
medium  of  Farmers'  Clubs. 

As  it  now  is,  railroad  kings  and  capitalists, 
"ring"  in  upon  politicians,  and  they  in  turn 
"ring"  in  upon  the  hard  working  yeomanry  of 
the  country,  who  allow  themselves  to  be  wrung 
out  of  their  hard  earned  profits,  merely  because 
they  will  support  this  or  the  other  political 
party  gotten  up  and  controlled  by  the  same 
"rings"  that  perpetrate  the  extortions  under 
which  we  are  suffering. 

Double  Eagles. — In  further  answer  to  "Sub- 
scriber,"  in  relation  to  Double  Eagles,  we  re- 
mark: The  Act  authorizing  the  coinage  was 
that  of  March  3rd,  1849;  their  coinage  followed 
immediately  after,  in  1849,  at  the  Philadel- 
phia mint.  Their  first  coinage  in  California 
was  in  1854. 


Seed  Time  Approaching. 

With  most  soils  that  admit  of  plowing  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  the  plow  is  already  at  work. 
A  large  area  of  land  having  carried  but  one 
crop  of  wheat  will  be  "dry  seeded,"  for  volun- 
teer. For  our  numerous  Eastern  readers  we 
remark  that,  "dry  seeding,"  is  the  seeding  of 
land  either  from  the  grain  shelled  out  in  the 
process  of  harvesting  called  volunteering,  or  by 
seeding  anew,  and  plowing  or  harrowing  in  the 
same,  while  the  land  is  yet  dry,  and  with  no 
expectation  of  growth  till  the  recurrence  of 
autumn  or  winter  rains. 

It  simply  enables  us  to  put  in  thousands  of 
acres  at  small  cost  that  could  not  be  done  were 
we  obliged  to  wait  till  the  rains  come.  It  is 
usually  done  with  gangs  of  small  plows  or  culti- 
vators. We  remark  that  many  hundreds  of 
acres  of  volunteer  in  different  sections  of  the 
State  are  already  "dry  seeded"  and  thousands 
of  acres  of  new  fallow  ground  are  being  thus 
prepared  ready  for  the  rains. 

We  cannot  too  urgently  press  upon  the  at- 
tention of  farmers  the  importance  of  sowing 
only  the  very  best  seed  their  money  can  pro- 
cure. The  different  Fairs  throughout  the  State 
have  given  farmers  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  advantages  of  seeding  and  breeding 
from  the  best ;  and  no  one  should  fail  to  profit 
by  it. 

Those  having  superior  seed  of  the  most  ap- 
proved varieties  of  grains  should  lose  no  time 
in  making  the  fact  known  by  judicious  adver- 
tising, in  a  paper  that  will  reach  the  class  of 
men  who  alone  are  or  can  be  pro  fited  by  it. 

Tulare  Valley. 

This  section  of  country  embracing  a  large 
part  of  Tulare  and  Kern  Counties,  and  watered 
by  numerous  streams  flowing  westwardly  and 
northwardly  into  Tulare  Lake,  has  been  to  a 
great  extent  almost  a  terra  incognita  to  all  but 
the  drover  and  stock  grower,  from  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  State  till  quite  recently.  Now, 
however,  as  the  railroad  is  being  pushed  into 
the  very  heart  of  Tulare  County,  we  find  the 
grain-grower  plying  his  vocation,  establishing 
homes  with  all  the  adjuncts  of  civilization  at  so 
rapid  a  pace  that  we  can  hardly  keep  up  with 
the  real  condition  of  progress. 

Visalia,  its  principal  town  of  importance,  is 
one  of  those  interior  places  that  without  any 
connection  with  the  outside  world  to  promote 
its  commerce  and  business,  except  the  four- 
wheeled  "Prairie  Schooner,"  of  the  great  West- 
ern plains,  has  nevertheless  been  a  place  of 
steady  and  healthy  growth,  and  is  destined  al- 
ways to  be  one  of  importance  to  that  section  of 
the  State,  although  the  main  trunk  of  the  pres- 
ent railroad  passes  a  few  miles  to  the  west- 
ward. 

It  is  the  dispensing  point  of  business  and 
trade  with  the  mines  of  the  interior  and  is  sur- 
rounded'with  one  of  the  best  agricultural  dis- 
tricts in  the  whole  State.  It  is  better  adapted 
to  a  system  of  comparatively  inexpensive  irri- 
gation than  any  other  of  equal  extent  within 
our  knowledge.  The  climate  is  all  that  can  be 
desired  for  successful  grain  growing,  whilst  for 
cotton,  oranges,  olives  and  raisins,  the  princi- 
pal part  of  Kern  and  Tulare  Valleys  is  not  sur- 
passed even  by  the  more  southern  counties  of 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Bernardino. 

The  rapid  completion  of  the  railroad  is 
giving  new  impetus  to  business  and  lands  that 
have  heretofore  been  looked  upon  as  nearly 
valueless  on  account  of  their  remoteness, 
are  now  being  sought  and  located  with  a  rapid- 
ity highly  encouraging  even  to  the  immediate 
future.  And  yet  it  doubtless  still  offers  better 
inducements  to  the  settler  than  perhaps  any 
other  section  of  the  State  at  this  time.  The 
future  of  Tulare  Valley  is  full  of  promise  to  the 
agriculturist. 

Full-Blooded  Ddrhams. — Dairymen  are 
giving  more  attention  to  this  breed  as  milkers 
than  formerly,  and  particularly  where  the  ob- 
ject is,  a  few  very  choice  animals  instead  of  a 
large  herd,  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  milk . 
Dr.  E.  -S.  Holden,  of  Stockton,  is  a  grower  of 
pure  Durham  cattle,  and  out  of  his  fine  herd 
recently  advertised  in  the  Rural,  has  sold  three 
white,  yearling  heifers,  Fawn,  Daisy  and 
Blanch,  to  J.  K.  Jewett,  of  Petaluma.  We 
hope  he  will  distribute  largely  of  his  improved 
stock  among  our  dairymen . 

Almonds. — L.  B.  Abernathie,  who  takes  the 
Rural,  wants  to  know  where  he  can  obtain 
trees  of  the  Princess  Almond.  Can  any  of  our 
nurserymen  supply  him  with  this  variety? 
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Wool  Circular. 

We  have  received  Walter  Brown  &  Son's 
monthly  wool  Circular  of  October  1st.,  from 
which  we  extract  as  follows : 

It  was  generally  expected  throughout  the  Wool 
trade,  that  with  the  month  of  September  would 
come  a  decided  improvement  in  all  departments 
of  the  business.  But  the  month  has  come, 
and  gone,  without  materially  relieving  the  dull 
monotony  of  the  market,  or  positively  fore- 
shadowing any  real  change  for  the  better. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  month  a  better  in- 
quiry prevailed,  with  increased  transactions; 
but  those  who  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  move  some  of  their  stock,  did  so  by 
accepting  prices  so  low  that  buyers  might  rea- 
sonably express  surprise  at  the  apparent  weak- 
ness of  the  market. 

The  desire  of  some  holders  to  effect  sales  has 
contributed  largely  towards  unsettling  prices, 
and  establishing  a  lower  range  of  values  than 
were  current  at  the  beginning  of  September. 

Without  this  single  feature,  it  is  likely  the 
market  would  have  ruled  steady,  and  prices  have 
been  no  lower  at  least.  Seemingly,  it  would 
require  but  a  short  period  of  steady  activity  to 
restore  the  market  on  a  settled  basis.  Such  an 
event  would  relieve  the  pressing  wants  of 
some,  who,  owing  to  the  long  continued  dull- 
ness in  trade,  are  compelled  to  realize  at  this 
time. 

The  disparity  in  the  values  of  woolen  goods 
and  wool,  long  claimed  by  manufacturers,  now 
scarcely  exists  with  raw  material  at  present 
prices,  and  a  general  firmness  in  the  wool  mar- 
ket would  improve  the  chances  for  an  early  re- 
turn to  the  usual  volume  of  business. 
California  Wools. 

By  making  further  reduction  in  prices,  some 
large  sales  have  been  effected.  Most  holders 
are  anxious  to  dispose  of  their  stocks,  but  have 
not  generally  accepted  the  situation.  The  as- 
sortment is  full. 

Foreign  wools  have  been  less  active,  but 
there  has  been  no  material  change  in  prices.  A 
further  advance  is  reported  at  the  London 
sales  now  in  progress,  making  a  total  rise  since 
the  opening  of  the  present  series  of  from  l%d 
to  2d. 

We  quote  California  and  other  wools  as  fol- 
lows: 

California. 

Spring  Clip,  fine 33  @  40 

Spring  Clip,  medium 33  @  38 

Spring  Clip  low  grades  and  burry 27  @  30 

Fall  Clip,  A  1 23  @  27 

Fall  Clip,  low  grades  and  burry 20  @  23 

Texas. 

Fine 35  @  40 

Medium 35  @  40 

Low 25  @  33 

Inferior 23  @  27 

Tery  burry 20  @  24 

Foreign  Wools. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 36  @  40 

Buenos  Ayres  Merino  and  Mestiza 30  @  35 

Montevideo  Merino  and  Mestiza 37  @  43 

Australian  Clothing 60  @  56 


Kern  County  Cotton. 

We  have  received  from  W.  G.  Allen  Jr., 
Bakersfield,  three  samples  of  cotton  the  growth 
of  the  present  year.  There  are  three  distinct 
varieties,  the  Dixon  the  Texan  and  the  Golden 
Prolific.  There  is  nothing  more  needed  to  es- 
tablish the  fact  that  we  are  a  cotton-growing 
people;  and  because  we  are,  and  with  a  climate 
proven  to  be  second  to  none  for  cotton  produc- 
tion we  are  from  this  time  on  to  be  made 
rich  by  the  extension  of  this  one  industry. 

This  remark  of  course  applies  to  those  par- 
ticular sections  of  the  State  where  soil  and  cli- 
mate or  immunity  from  frosts,  permit  its  cul- 
ture. The  growing  of  cotton  is  an  industry 
that  employs  a  large  number  of  hands,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  ground,  the  sowing  of  the 
seed,  the  culture  of  the  crop,  to  the  final  pick- 
ing of  the  cotton  from  the  bursting  bolls,  is  a 
business  full  of  industry,  and  yet  comparatively 
light  and  inlaborious. 

It  is  a  crop  that  comes  in  admirably  along 
with  the  culture  of  hops,  both  as  regards  the 
hand  culture  and  the  final  picking,  the  hop 
crop  being  entirely  secured  just  immediately 
before  the  cotton  picking  begins ;  so  that  the 
hands  required  for  the  former  need  not  be  dis- 
charged before  commencing  on  the  latter.  And 
though  a  largo  number  are  required  where  the 
crop  is  large,  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  the  crop  will  surely  pay. 

Nothing  can  secure  to  our  farmers  so  perfect 
an  independence  as  the  culture  of  a  variety  of 
farm  crops,  giving  a  more  constant  employ- 
ment to  farm  hands  and  to  more  of  them,  than 
a  single  crop,  as  of  wheat  alone  can  possibly  do. 
Instead  of  raising  nil  wheat  at  one  or  two  cents 
a  pound,  grow  prunes  that  will  bring  from  6  to 
8  cents,  raisins  10  cents,  and  cotton  15  to  20 
cents  a  pound,  and  then  if  one  crop  fails,  you 
have  something  to  fall  back  upon  better  than 
bankruptcy. 


Improved  Piano. 

Whenever  or  wherever  we  see  a  valuable  im- 
provement, whatever  branch  of  industry  it  may 
happen  to  represent,  we  are  pleased  to  bring 
the  same  to  notice,  particularly  when  the  public 
generally,  as  in  the  present  case,  are  so  largely 
interested. 

During  the  past  week  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  examining  what  may  well  be  termed  one  of 
the  greatest  achievements  of  the  age  in  the 
piano  line. 

At  the  present  day  no  house  is  well  furnished 
without  a  piano,  and  no  young  lady's  educa- 
tion complete  without  being  able  to  play  the 
same;  but  to  be  able  to  gain  a  thorough  educa- 
tion in  music,  and  then  to  buy*  good  piano, 
is  in  many  cases  too  great  a  tax,  consequently 
a  poor  instrument  is  purchased  because  it  is 
cheap,  and  the  attempt  made  to  learn  to  play 
upon  the  same,  which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
of  course  proves  a  failure,  as  no  one  can  be 
well  educated  on  a  poor  piano.  Therefore  to 
find  a  good  instrument  at  a  low  price  has  long 
been  the  great  want  of  the  public;  this  want  we 
believe  has  been  fully  met  by  the  manufac- 
turers of 

"The   Emerson    Piano." 

A  more  complete  and  thorough  piece  of  work  it 
has  rarely  been  our  pleasure  to  examine.  The 
case  is  of  rosewood,  and  has  four  round  cor- 
ners, the  back  being  finished  like  the  front, 
(a  great  convenience,  giving  opportunity  to 
place  the  piano  with  either  back  or  front  to- 
wards the  center  of   the   room)  has  over  dam- 


The  California  State  Fair. 
Exhibition  of   Manufactures,  Inventions,  Etc. 

[Continued.] 
A  Bag  Filler.— Mr.  Wasson,  exhibited  for 
Wasson  &  Durgan,  of  Carson  City,  Nevada,  a 
simply  constructed  bag  or  sack  holder  that 
seemed  to  us  a  meritorious  article.  It  is  readily 
adjustable  for  any  sized  sack.  It  is  raised  by 
levers  when  ready  for  tieing  and  detaching, 
and  can  at  any  instant  be  shaken  to  solidify 
its  contents.  They  can  be  sold  for  $10  apiece, 
or  less,  are  easily  transportable  and  decidedly 
durable.  Mr.  W.  offers  rights  for  sale,  but  will 
in  the  meantime  proceed  to  manufacture  at 
once  on  this  Coast.  He  has  several  other  im- 
portant and  ingenious  inventions  which  we 
may  notice  hereafter. 

Late  Rose  Potatoes.— Chas.  H.  Dwinelle  ex- 
hibited the  first  Late  Kose  potatoes  raised  in 
Cal.  to  our  knowledge.  They  were  very  fair 
and  give  promise  of  being  an  acquisition  to  our 
number  of  good  varieties.  Also  samples  of  the 
Peerless  potato;  which  variety  is  said  to  be  well 
adapted  to  adobe  soils  in  localities  where  other 
potatoes  will  not  grow  well.  The  seed  were  ob- 
tained from  the  East  through  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  A  small  quantity  of  the  Late  Kose  are 
for  sale  at  $4  per  pound,  by  C.  H.  D.  of  Oak- 
land, to  parties  desiring  them. 

The  Wax  Work  of  Madam  Anna  Gettz 
Lucas,  of  No  719  Howard  St.,  S.  F.,  we  think 
will  challenge  world  wide  competition.  We 
found  her  busy  giving  practical  lessons  in  the 
manufacture  of  wax  flowers.  Her  exhibit  com- 
prised a  large  variety  of  articles;  we  cannot  do 
justice  by  description  of  any  of  her  fancy  fruit 
and  flower  pieces.  No  admirer  of  her  beautiful 
as  well  as  useful  art  will  be  disappointed  by  a 
personal  interview    and  an  examination  of   her 


THE    EMERSON    PIANO. 


pers,  is  seven  octaves,  over-strung,  and  has 
carved  legs  and  pedal,  and  the  tone  and  touch 
are  in  every  way  unsurpassed. 

This  piano  is  furnished  at  the  low  price  of 
$360,  and  full  guarantee  for  five  years,  and 
can  be  found  at  the  agency  of  Chickering  & 
Sons,  Kohler,  Chase  &  Co.,  633  and  635  Clay 
street,  where  we  would  heartily  recommend  all 
our  friends  desirous  of  purchasing  pianos  to 
call  and  examine. 


Wheat,  Good  or  Bad. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  advocating  the  sow- 
ing of  the  best  seeds  obtainable  of  all  varie- 
ties of  grains  and  vegetables,  we  are  firm  in 
the  faith  that  "  like  produces — or  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  produce  like,"  and  that  if  we 
want  good  wheat,  we  cannot  take  too  much 
pains  to  procure  the  very  best  seed.  But  un- 
der the  present  system  of  buying,  it  makes  but 
little  difference  what  is  raised  so  that  it  is  wheat 

There  are  buyers  in  San  Joaquin  Valley  the 
present  season,  that  pay  just  the  same  for 
wheat  of  one  variety  as  another,  the  same 
whether  it  is  one-fourth  broken  in  the  thresh- 
ing, and  whether  mixed  with  foul  seed  or  not ; 
and  where  they  find  a  really  superior  wheat, 
unbroken  and  clean,  will  pay  no  more  for  it ; 
because,  say  they,  as  we  must  mix  it  with 
other  that  we  buy,  we  can  get  no  more  for  it. 

There  have  even  been  purchases  of  wheat 
made  before  the  same  was  threshed,  purchasers 
agreeing  to  pay  a  certain  price  per  bushel  with- 
out reference  to  quality.  These  facts,  and  they 
are  patent,  present  but  poor  inducements  for 
the  wheat-grower  to  endeavor  to  excel  in  the 
product  of  his  fields,  so  long  as  he  sees  the 
most  slovenly  cultivator  obtaining  the  full 
prices  paid  to  the  careful  grower  for  the  best. 

Wheat  should  be  sold  and  bought  in  bulk, 
and  carefully  graded,  and  a  better  article  than 
another  should  bring  a  better  price ;  there 
would  then  be  some  encouragement  for  the 
farmer  to  try  and  excel  in  the  quality  of  the 
product  he  puts  upon  the  market. 


work.  A  perfect  fac  »im He  of  a  7-pound  pear 
raised  in  this  State,  is  one  of  her  fine  pieces 
which  we  hope  soon  to  illustrate  in  an  engrav- 
ing. 

Flowers  and  Plants. — Mr.  O'Brien,  of  Sac- 
ramento, gave  the  largest  display  of  flowering 
plants  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
oleander  is  prominent  in  the  gardens  in  Sac- 
ramento. Mr.  O'B.  showed  a  fine  assortment 
of  thrifty  trees  of  the  different  varieties  of  this 
tree. 

Challenge  Mill. — M.  S.  Bowdish,  of  Haw- 
ley  &  Co.'s  hardware  store,  S.  F.,  exhibited 
this  superior  mill  for  grinding  barley,  corn, 
oats,  etc.,  however  green,  wet  or  dry,  with  ease 
and  speed,  without  heating  the  feed  or  doing  it 
other  damage.  It  is  essentially  a  mill  for  do- 
mestic use  and  economy.  Quite  a  number  have 
already  been  sold  on  this  coast. 

Car  Coupling. — We  examined  with  interest 
Jas.  Pearson's  car-coupler,  an  invention  calcu- 
lated to  save  labor  and  life  in  coupling  and  un- 
coupling cars. 

Patent  Puitch. — This  punch  was  patented 
through  the  agency  of  Dewey  &  Co.,  by  D.  A. 
Falkner,  S.  F.  It  is  especially  desirable  for 
plow  and  carriage  manufacture.  As  a  Califor- 
nia invention  it  is  of  value  enough  to  support 
its  manufacture  here,  and  we  recommend  its 
early  introduction  East. 

Automatic  Car  Coupling. — J.  A.  Leaman  ex- 
hibited his  improved  automatic  car  coupling, 
which  we  shall  probably  illustrate  in  a  future 
number. 

Glass  Works. — The  San  Francisco  glass 
works  exhibit  specimens  of  white  and  colored 
glass,  etc.,  making  a  fine  display  of  home  man- 
ufactured articles.  Their  hanging  plant  bask- 
ets, entirely  of  glass,  were  particularly  attract- 
ive. 

Universal  Glazing  Tool. — A  rotary  glass- 
cutting  instrument,  of  carbonized  steel,  equal 
to,  and  in  many  respects  better  than  a  diamond, 
is  meeting  with  an  extensive  sale.  The  City 
Novelty  Company,  San  Francisco,  has  the  sole 
agency  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

In  connection  with  its  exhibition  at  the  Pa- 
vilion was  the  circumstance  of  its  developing  a 
remarkable  talent  in  young  Charlie  Weinreich, 
of  Sacramento,  who  after  a  few  hours  applica- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  instrument,  became  singu- 
larly expert  in  its  management,  attracting  gen- 
eral admiration. 

Infallible  Yeast  Powders. — There  was  a 
conspicuous  display  of  this  compound  by  Bow- 


en  Brothers,  S.  F.     It  is  a  class  of  articles  u 
more  in  California  probably,  than  in  any  other 
section  of  our  country. 

Alto  Belief  Topoobapht. — Chas.  W.  Hen- 
del,  St.  Louis,  Sierra  Co.,  exhibited  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  relief  topography  of  portions  of 
Plumas  and  Sierra  counties,  showing  the  cor- 
responding hight  of  the  ranges  of  mountains, 
the  depth  of  canons  and  ravines  on  each  side 
of  Slate  creek.  Also  Bald  Mountain,  Table 
rock  and  the  ranges  connecting  with  Pilot  Peak; 
the  worked  ground  at  La  Porte,  Gibsonville, 
Newark,  Potosi,  Howland  Flat,  Pine  Grove, 
Chandlerville,  St.  Louis,  Gardners'  Point,  Port 
Wine,  Scales  Diggings  and  other  intervening 
and  adjacent  places,  showing  also  the  Blue 
Lead  channel  wherever  developed;  the  different 
formation  of  rock,  the  beds  of  tailings  in  the 
creek,  and  the  denuded  bed  rock  being  denoted 
by  different  colors.  We  wish  Mr.  Hendel  would 
send  us  a  photograph  for  making  an  engraving 
of  this  fine  piece  of  work. 

Fruits.— The  exhibit  of  fruits  at  the  Fair 
this  season  was  unusually  extensive  in  quanti- 
ty, and  fine  in  quality.  It  was  unfortunate, 
however,  that  this  exhibition  was  so  late  in  the 
season  that  most  of  the  fruits  in  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  State,  such  as  Pleasant  Valley, 
Valley  of  the  Putah,  etc.,  could  not  be  repre- 
sented, as  their  best  fruits  was  out  of  season — 
had  all  been  gathered  and  disposed  of  weeks 
before.  So  that  the  best  display  of  peaches, 
early  pears,  grapes,  etc. — and  there  was  splen- 
did specimens — were  from  the  region  of  the 
foothills,  where  the  season  is  later.  In  the 
grape  department  there  was  an  unusually  fine 
display,  notwithstanding  its  drawbacks  we  have 
alluded  to.  The  prize  for  the  largest  assort- 
ment was  awarded  to  J.  R.  Nickerson,  of 
Lincoln.  H.  T.  Hutchinson  of  Marysville, 
also  had  a  very  large  and  choice  assortment,  and 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  the  best  and 
greatest  variety  of  table  grapes.  There  was 
some  confusion  in  the  naming  of  grapes — a 
single  variety  often  had  two  or  three  names — 
as  the  Rein  de  Neice,  Flame  Colored  Tokay, 
Lombard,  all  the  same  grape  with  these  differ- 
ent names.  There  were  also  some  choice  varie- 
ties from  Ira  S.  Bamber,  Folsom;  J.  Rutter, 
Folsom;  Monson  Yerxh,  Sacramento;  W.  L. 
Willis,  Elk  Grove;  P.  H.  Murphy,  Brighton; 
Robert  Chalmers,  Coloma  ;  R.  B.  Bowers, 
Woodland;  E.  F.  Aiken,  Glen  Gardens,  Sacra- 
mento; Geo.  H.  Kerr,  Elk  Grove;  G.  W.  Thel- 
kel,  Placer  county.  There  were  also  some  fine 
specimens  of  dried  fruits,  also  jellies  from  vari- 
ous kinds  of  apples.  The  display  of  raisins 
was  not  equal  to  our  expectations,  but  taken 
together  the  exhibit  was  creditable  to  California 
fruit  growers. 

Deep  Cultivation  of  the  Soil. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  deep  cultivation? 
The  farmer  gains  by  it  a  larger  amount  of  soil, 
into  which  the  roots  of  his  plants  can  penetrate 
more  deeply  and  spread  out.  Many  farm- 
mers  object,  that  the  agricultural  plants  do 
not  send  down  deep  roots,  and  hence  the  trou- 
ble and  expense  of  deep  plowing  are  useless. 
But  the  plants  will  send  down  their  roots  deep- 
er, if  the  lower  layers  of  soil  are  loosened. 
Then  they  will  have  strong  and  full  stalks  and 
give  rich  crops. 

Long  spells  of  drought  or  of  rain  are  not  so 
injurious  with  deep  cultivation  as  when  only 
the  surface  of  the  soil  is  loosened.  The  water 
penetrates  the  ground  and  is  more  completely 
utilized.  Lasting  rains  and  thaws  wash  the 
ground  and  carry  away  the  valuable  parts,  or 
the  standing  water,  unable  to  penetrate  the 
solid  under-ground,  destroys  the  seeds  and  di- 
minishes the  yield,  when  deep  cultivation  is 
not  employed.  On  the  other  hand  by  loosen- 
ing the  ground  to  a  proper  depth,  a  larger  sup- 
ply of  moisture  is  obtained  against  dry  sea- 
sons. 

Deep  cultivation  ensures  the  admission  of 
air,  moisture  and  warmth  to  the  plants;  gives 
stronger  roots  and  stalks,  so  that  the  crops  can 
better  stand  up  against  winds  and  storms. 

But  the  farmer  must  change  from  shallow  to 
deep  cultivation  graduallly,  plowing  his  land 
only  an  inch  or  so  deeper  each  year  until  the 
proper  depth  has  been  attained.  Else  the 
masses  from  the  lower  layers  of  soil,  not  hav- 
ing been  properly  exposed  to  the  healthful  ac- 
tion of  air.frost  and  rain,  will  injure  his  land  for 
a  time . —  Wchbt.  f.  lid.  in  Tw . 

Utah  Wheat. 

This  is  said  to  be  about  equally  as  fine  quality 
as  California  wheat.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Wm. 
J.  Jennings,  a  late  merchant  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
that  over  1,000,000  bushels  surplus  was  raised 
in  the  Territory  this  year.  The  producers  have 
unitedly  contracted  for  its  transportation  by  the 
railroad  on  private  terms  to  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
where  it  has  been  sold  at  remunerative  prices. 
When  California  (armors  cooperate  as  offcctunlly 
in  the  transportation  and  direct  sale  of  their 
produce  as  the  Utah  people  have,  they  will  get 
something  like  satisfactory  prices.  The  Zion 
Mercantile  and  Industrial  Company  transacted 
a  business  of  over  $8,000,000  the  past  year. 
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Growing  Old. 

Ah  me!    ITow  fast  the  years  go  on, 
The  gray  hairs  mingle  with  the  brown! 
And  yet  these  whitening  hairs  should  be 
A  chain  of  silver  links  to  me, 
Forged  by  the  gentle  hands  of  love, 
To  lift  my  earth-bound  heart  above! 

Sadly  1  watch  the  fires  burn  low, 
Which  in  those  dimmed  eyes  used  to  glow; 
But  courage  heart!  When  falls  the  night, 
Then  hidden  stars  reveal  their  light! 
Shall  not  my  soul,  heaven-lit  within, 
Gleani  brightly  out,  though  eyes  grow  dim? 

How  fast  Time's  ruthless  fingers  trace 

The  lines  and  furrows  in  my  face! 

let,  though  tho  world  finds  written  there 

Only  decay  and  age  and  care, 

Set  in  my  forehead  let  me  see 

God's  seal  of  immortality! 

God  can  take  from  me  all  my  store, 
Yet  leave  me  richer  than  before ! 
Trustful,  through  life  His  hand  I'll  take, 
And  Time's  sad  changes  he  will  make 
My  stepping-stones  to  that  blest  shore 
Where  change  is  gain  and  time  is  o'er. 


Boys  Wanted. 

There  are  no  boys  now.  So  there  can 
be  no  more  men.  We  have  lads  and  young 
masters,  but  no  boys.  Years  ago,  when 
America  could  boast  of  statesmen,  there 
were  boys  all  over  the  country.  Bugged, 
lively,  ambitious  boys.  They  played  horse, 
rode  down  hill,  kissed  the  girls,  broke 
colts,  traded  jack-knives  and  were  well 
booted  at  when  cheated.  They  husked 
corn,  gathered  butternuts,  picked  apples, 
took  care  of  cattle,  did  chores  for  their 
board  while  going  to  school,  cut  cord- 
wood,  trimmed  apple  trees,  plowed  corn 
and  worked  their  way  to  manhood. 

They  knew  how  to  sharpen  fence-posts, 
shear  sheep,  milk  cows,  kill  hogs,  clear 
lands,  cultivate  farms  and  work  their  way 
to  honorable  manhood.  When  they  be- 
came men  they  did  not  fade  like  sixpenny 
curtain  calico,  but  come  from  each  suds- 
ing and  rinsing  in  the  school  of  experience 
better  and  braver  men.  They  were  born 
to  labor,  and  thus  ticketed  to  success. 
They  grew  up  hardy,  handy,  reliable  and 
useful.  Of  such  boys  great  orators,  min- 
isters, doctors  and  editors  were  made. 
Such  boys  were  loved  by  good  girls,  be- 
came good  husbands.  Some  of  them 
perhaps  smelled  of  the  furrow,  the  barn 
or  the  workshop,  but  that  was  better 
than  to  smell  of  hops,  resin,  fusil  oil, 
creosote,  and  whisky,  as  now  is  the  fash- 
ion. 

These  boys  became  men.  They  had 
good  muscle  and  excellent  sense.  They 
were  not  afraid  of  poverty;  not  afraid  to 
work;  not  ashamed  of  poor  friends  or  rag- 
ged relatives,  for  they  were  men  in  minia- 
ture. They  had  sense,  pluck,  honor,  man- 
hood and  the  basis  of  success.  Their 
fathers  were  proud  of  them.  Their  moth- 
ers warmed  them  with  slippers  and  with 
their  love.  Their  sisters  were  fond  of 
them,  while  their  sweethearts  never 
thought  them  regular  attendants  of  places 
of  dissipation. 

There  were  boys  in  those  days. 

But  now  the  boys  are  scarce.  It  is  not 
fashionable  to  be  a  boy.  Lads,  masters, 
young  gentlemen.  Stout  Anglo-Saxon 
drawn  down  to  a  sickly  lisp.  Kid  gloves, 
patent  leather  boots,  ruffled  shirts,  cigar- 
cases,  private  billiard  cues,  Sunday  sprees, 
paper  collars,  "girls,"  wine  suppers  and 
doctors.  It  is  not  the  thing  to  work  as 
boys  did  years  ago,  when  boys  tanned 
woodchuck  skins,  then  rubbed  them  down 
thin  and  solid  for  whip-lashes.  That  rub- 
bing is  what  did  the  work.  The  exper- 
iences of  life  which  force  facts  into 
young  souls  and  the  eyes  are  the  great 
teachers. 

Men  come  from  sterner  stuff  than  this 
hot-house,  petted,  blanketed,  superficial 
make-up  men  give  their  sons.  Tho  time 
was  when  boys  swung  flails,  axes,  crow- 
bars, beetles,  mauls,  and  sledges.  When 
they  herded  cattle,  turned  the  soil,  thought, 
studied  and  worked  their  way  into  the 
harness  of  life  till  it  lit  them  easily,  and 
they  could  work  to  advantage. 


Fashion  has  taken  the  helm  now.  Boys 
must  be  petted  until  they  are  spoiled  as 
tomatoes  are  ripened  in  windows  until 
they  are  rotted.  The  boy  now  must  be 
waited  on.  The  old  man  must  get  up  in 
the  morning  and  build  a  fire,  or  wait  at 
night  to  keep  the  house  open  till  the  young 
gentleman  returns  from  the  faro-bank  or 
billiard-room.  The  old  father  must  work, 
and  the  aged  mother  may  weep,  but  the 
gay  chap  will  have  his  clothes,  jewelry  and 
mustache  salve,  his  nights  out,  and  head- 
aches in— for  must  he  not  keep  up  with 
other  young  men? 

He  must  have  his  horse  and  cutter,  or 
fancy  team.  His  allowance  and  private 
circle  of  friends,  it  is  not  best  for  his  pa- 
rents to  know,  lest  his  chums  think  him  off 
color.  He  grows  up  to  be  a  sporting  man, 
a  politician,  an  office-holder,  a  defaulter,  a 
hanger-on,  if  not  to  a  rope,  to  the  coat-tail 
of  the  society  which  tickled  his  infancy 
and  damns  his  failure.  He  came  from 
birth  to  manhood  without  being  a  boy.  He 
is  undeveloped,  and  instead  of  being  a 
useful  man,  becomes  a  rusty  button  on  the 
string  of  failures. 

Give  us  more  boys.  The  good  old  kind 
of  brave,  plucky,  working,  thinking  boys. 
The  demand  for  them,  and  for  the  great 
men  they  make,  is  increasing. — "jfriak" 
Pomeroy. 

A  Woed  of  Praise. — The  successful 
encouragement  of  the  best  traits  in  chil- 
dren is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  task,  yet  a  judicious 
word  of  praise  now  and  then,  often  renders 
it  easier — for  continual  severity  is  quite 
as  hurtful  in  its  effect  as  unwise  indul- 
gence. Some  parents  are  so  afraid  that  a 
child  will  grow  vain  that  they  never 
praise  him,  and  this  course  is  often  disas- 
trous. It  is  apt  to  produce  either  too 
much  self-assertion — for  self-assertion  is 
a  legitimate  out-growth  of  the  withhold- 
ing of  commendation  to  which  one  is  en- 
titled— or  to  engender  a  self-digtrust  or 
melancholy  hopelessness  of  disposition. 
Praise  is  sunshine  to  a  child,  and  there  is 
no  child  that  does  not  need  it.  It  is  the 
high  reward  of  one's  struggle  to  do  right. 
Thomas  Hughes  says  that  you  can  never 
get  a  man's  best  out  of  him  without  praise. 
Many  a  sensitive  child,  we  believe,  dies  of 
a  hunger  for  kind  commendation.  Many 
a  child,  starving  for  the  praise  that  a  pa- 
rent should  give,  runs  off  eagerly  after  the 
designing  flattery  of  others.  To  withhold 
praise  where  it  is  due  is  not  honest,  and, 
in  the  case  of  a  child,  such  a  course  often 
leaves  a  stinging  sense  of  injustice.  Mo- 
tives of  common  justice  as  well  as  the  re- 
gard for  the  future  of  the  child  should 
influence  the  parent  to  give  generous 
praise  for  all  that  deserves  it.  Of  course 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  constitution  of 
children.  Some  cannot  bear  so  much 
praise  as  others,  and  some  need  a  great 
deal.  A  knowledge  of  their  different  dis- 
positions will  help  to  decide  the  just  por- 
tions of  praise  which  may  safely  be  ac- 
corded to  each. 


Slander. — Yes, you  pass  it  along,  wheth- 
er you  believe  it  or  not;  and  that  one  sided 
whisper  against  the  character  of  avirtuous 
female.  You  don't  believe  it  but  you  will 
use  your  influence  to  bear  up  the  false  re- 
port and  pass  it  on  the  current.  Strange 
creatures  are  mankind.  How  many  repu- 
tations .  have  been  lost  by  surmise.  How 
many  hearts  have  been  made  to  bleed  by 
whispers.  How  many  benevolent  deeds 
have  been  chilled  by  the  shrug  of  a  shoul- 
der. How  many  individuals  have  been 
shunned  by  a  genteel,  mysterious  hint. 
How  many  chaste  bosoms  have  been  wrung 
with  grief  with  a  single  nod.  How  many 
graves  have  been  dug  by  false  report.  Yet 
you  will  pass  the  slander  along.  YTou  will 
keep  it  above  the  water  by  a  wag  of  your 
tongue,  when  you  might  sink  it  forever. 
Destroy  the  passion  for  tale-telling  we 
pray.  Lisp  not  a  word  that  may  injure 
the  character  of  another.  Be  determined 
to  listen  to  no  story  that  is  repeated  to  the 
injury  of  another,  and  as  far  as  you  are 
concerned,  the  slander  will  die.  But  tell 
it  at  once  and  it  may  go  as  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  increasing  with  each  breath, 
till  it  has  gone  through  the  State,  and 
have  brought  to  the  grave  one  who  might 
have  been  a  blessing  to  the  world. — Benton 
Herald. 


Respect  Old  Age. 

There,  give  him  all  the  path.  Tread 
slowly  and  reverently  in  his  presence. 
Hush  that  rude  laughter;  check  that  idle 
jest.  See  you  not  upon  his  temples  the 
snows  of  many  winters?  See  you  not  the 
sunken  eye,  the  bowed  form,  the  thin  hand 
upon  whose  surface  the  blue  veins  stand 
out  •  like  chords  ?  Gone  are  the  beau- 
ty and  strength  of  manhood;  and  in  that 
faded  eye  but  little  light  is  left,  save  that 
of  love  and  kindness.  That  voice  has  lost 
its  music,  save  the  soft  undertone  of  affec- 
tion. 

Sit  down,  young  friend,  and  hear  that 
story  of  olden  time;  and  if,  in  looking  far 
backward  into  the  mists  of  the  past,  he 
sometimes  forgets — sometimes  confounds 
dates  and  incidents,  or  tells  the  same  old 
tale  for  the  twentieth  time,  think  over 
what  a  vast,  vast  field  his  laboring  memory 
wanders.  Think  over  what  a  checkered 
web  of  events  thought  takes  her  beaten 
track,  down  into  the  depths  of  years.  O, 
the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  hopes  and  dis- 
appointments, the  anxieties  and  wrongs, 
and  sufferings  he  rouses  from  their  dreamy 
beds,  as  he  "fights"  life's  "  battles  o'er 
again." 

'•  And  scenes  long  lost,  of  joy  and  pain, 
Come  wildering  o'er  his  aged  brain." 

Standing  upon  the  boundary  line  between 
life  and  the  untried  future,  his  feet  turn 
backward  into  the  paths  of  the  past.  One 
moment  he  longs  for  rest — the  next  come 
back  tho  mocking  memories  of  departed 
joys.  The  thorns  have  dropped  silently 
away  from  amidst  the  leaves  of  the  roses 
he  gathered  in  childhood  and  youth — their 
beauty  and  fragrance  alone  remain. 

O,  you  in  whose  bounding  veins  young 
life  yet  lingers,  and  you  in  the  full  beauty 
and  vigor  of  manhood,  respect  the  aged. 
Speak  gently,  hush  the  rude  laugh,  check 
the  idle  jest,  listen  to  the  wisdom  which 
is  the  voice  of  experience.  Cheer  him 
with  kindly  words,  encircle  him  with  your 
strong  arm,  and  lead  him  as  he  descends 
the  Western  hill  of  life,  the  shadows  deep- 
ening into  night— the  white  hairs  upon 
his  temples  already  drifting  in  the  cool 
breeze  which  comes  up  from  the  valley  of 
death. 

Honor  the  Aged,  that  he  may  leave  you 
his  blessing,  on  the  threshold  of  the  un- 
known land.  Honor  him,  and  God  will 
raise  up  for  you  friends  to  remove  the 
thorns  from  the  last  league  of  your  own 
life-journey;  forthesakeof  the  weary  oneof 
long  ago,  who  never  wept  for  your  ingrati- 
tude; whose  bowed  form  never  struggled 
with  a  weight  of  care  or  grief  which  you 
might  have  carried,  while  you  walked  care- 
lessly along,  intent  upon  your  ease  or 
pleasure. 

Honor  the  Aged,  for  Hit  sake  who  was 
old  before  the  world  was — whose  life  is 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 

Honor  him  that  feebly  walkcth 

With  hiB  staff;  the  white  haired  sage; 

God  will  curse  the  wretch  that  mocketh 
Hoary  hairs,  with  slighted  age. 


YodfKi  FOLKs'  CoLdfin. 


Ir  the  father  wishes  to  give  his  son  a  legacy 
that  will  endure  him  while  life  exists,  let  him 
send  him  to  an  institution  where  he  can  obtain 
a  general  practical  business  education,  and  he 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
has  given  him  that  which  is  better  than  houses, 
lots  or  farms,  or  even  gold  and  silver;  these  may 
take  wings  and  fly  off  suddenly,  but  this  knowl- 
edge will  endure  while  life  and  reason  exists. — 
Horace  Harm, 


Hours  for  Recreation. — No  one  should 
study  hard  within  half  an  hour  of  a  reg- 
ular meal.  The  time  for  profitable  and 
efficient  study  is  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  certainly  before  noon,  because  sleep 
is  the  rest  of  the  brain;  and  while  it  is 
thus  resting,  nature  is  depositing  new  par- 
ticles upon  which  it  is  to  feed  the  next 
day.  To  engage  in  severe  study  in  the 
after-part  of  the  day  leads  to  an  injurious 
exhaustion,  over-straining  of  the  brain, 
and  is  as  unwise  as  for  a  man  to  engage  in 
hard  work  at  sundown,  when  the  strength 
of  the  body  has  already  been  used  up  in 
the  ordinary  occupations.  The  best  time 
for  recreation,  as  to  body  or  brain,  is  the 
after-part  of  the  day  when  the  main  busi- 
ness of  life  has  been  attended  to;  thus 
resting  the  working  faculties,  wbile  exer- 
cising those  which  have  been  idle;  thus 
giving  occupation  each  day  for  the  whole 
man.        

A  Beautiful  Extkact. — There  is,  whose  deep 
vein  has  only  just  begun  to  throw  up  its  silver 
drops  among  mankind— a  fountain  which  will 
allay  the  thirst  of  millions,  and  will  give  to 
those  who  drink  from  it,  peace  and  joy.  It  is 
knowledge  ;  the  fountain  of  cultivation,  which 
gives  health  to  mankind,  makes  clear  the  vi- 
sion, brings  joy  to  his  life,  and  breathes  over 
his  soul's  destiny  a  deep  repose.  Go,  and  drink 
therefrom,  thou  whom  fortune  has  not  favored, 
and  thou  wilt  soon  find  thyself  !  Thou  mayest 
go  forth  into  the  world,  and  find  thyself  every- 
where at  home  ;  thou  canst  cultivate  in  thine 
own  little  chamber  ;  thy  friends  are  ever  around 
the,  and  (tarry  on  wise  conversation  with  thee  ; 
nature,  antiquity,  heaven,  are  accessible  to  thee! 
The  industrious  kingdoms  of  the  ant,  the  works 
of  man,  and  rainbow  and  music  records,  offer 
to  thy  soul  hospitality.— Frederika  Bremer, 


You   Will  be   Wanted. 

Take  courage,  my  lad.  What  if  you  aro 
but  an  humble, obscure  apprentice — a  poor, 
neglected  orphan — a  scoff,  and  a  bye-word 
for  the  thoughtless  and  gay,  who  despise 
virtue  in  rags,  because  of  its  tatters.  Have 
you  an  intelligent  mind, untutored  though 
it  be?  Have  you  a  virtuous  aim,  a  pure 
desire,  and  an  honest  heart?  Depend  upon 
it,  some  of  these  days  you  will  be  wanted. 
The  time  may  be  long  deferred — you  may 
grow  to  manhood,  and  you  may  even  reach 
your  prime  ere  the  call  is  made;  but  virtu- 
ous aims,  pure  desires,  and  honest  hearts 
are  too  few  and  sacred  not  to  be  appreci- 
ated— not  to  be  wanted.  Your  virtue  shall 
not  always  hide  you  as  with  a  mantle — 
obscurity  shall  not  always  veil  you  from 
the  multitude.  Be  chivalric  in  your  com- 
bat with  circumstances.  Be  ever  active, 
however  small  may  be  your  sphere  of  ac- 
tion. It  will  surely  enlarge  with  every 
movement,  and  your  influence  will  have 
continued  increasement. 

"  In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  bivouac  of    life, 
Be  not  like  dumb  driven  cattle, 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife." 

Work  on,  for  surely  you  will  be  wanted, 
and  then  comes  your  reward.  Lean  upon 
the  sacred  verity.  "I  have  never  seen  the 
righteous  forsaken,  or  his  seed  begging 
bread."  Never  despair,  for  the  lives  of 
great  and  good  men  abundantly  testify  that 
when  clouds  are  blackest,  and  the  tempest 
is  fiercest,  and  hope  is  faint,  a  "still  small 
voice"  will  be  heard,  saying,  "come  up 
higher,  you  are  wanted,"  and  all  powers 
will  find  ample  employment.  Therefore, 
take  heart,  young  men,  for  ere  long  you 
will  find  that  you  will  be  wanted. 

"Dont  Give  Up;  But  Try,  My  Boy ;  Try." 

A  gentleman,  traveling  in  the  northern  part 
of  Ireland,  heard  the  voices  of  children,  and 
paused  to  listen. 

Finding  the  sounds  proceeded  from  a  small 
building  used  as  a  schoolhouse,  he  drew  near, 
and  as  the  door  opened  he  entered,  and  listened 
to  the  words  the  boys  were  spelling. 

One  little  fellow  stood  apart,  looking  sad  and 
dispirited. 

"Why  does  that  boy  look  so  sad,"  asked  the 
gentleman. 

"Oh,  he  is  good  for  nothing  !"  replied  the 
teacher.  "There's  nothing  in  him.  I  can  make 
nothing  of  him.  He  is  the  most  stupid  boy  in 
school." 

The  gentleman  was  surprised  at  this  answer. 
He  saw  that  the  teacher  was  so  stern  and  rough 
that  the  younger  and  more  timid  were  nearly 
crushed.  He  said  a  few  kind  words  to  them  ; 
then  placing  his  hands  upon  the  noble  brow  of 
the  little  fellow  who  stood  apart,  he  said  ; 

"One  of  these  days  you  may  be  a  fine 
scholar.     Don't  give  up ;    but    try,    my    boy ; 

TBY." 

Tho  soul  of  the  boy  was  roused.  His  dor- 
mant intellect  awoke.  A  new  purpose  was  form- 
ed. From  that  hour  he  became  studious  and 
ambitious  to  excel.  And  he  did  become  a  line 
scholar,  and  the  author  of  a  well  known  com- 
mentary on  the  Bible  ;  a  great  and  good  man, 
beloved  and  honored.  It  was  Dr.  Adam  Clark. 
The  secret  of  success  is  worth  knowing  ;  "Don't 
give  up  ;'t  but  try,  my  boy;  try." — 8.  t>.  Messen- 
ger. 

When  The  Dabk  Comes. — A  little  girl  sat  at 
twilight  in  her  sick  mother's  room  thinking.  All 
day  she  had  been  full  of  fun  and  noise,  and 
main  times  worried  her  poor,  tired  mother. 

"Ma,"  said  the  little  girl,  "what  do  you  sup- 
pose makes  me  get  over  my  mischief  and  begin 
to  act  good  just  about  this  time   every  night  ?" 

"I  do  not  know,  dear.     Can  you   tell  why  t" 

"Well  I  guess  it's  because  this,  when  the  dark 
comes.  You  know  I  am  afraid  of  that.  And 
then,  ma,  I  begin  to  think  of  all  the  naughty 
things  I've  done  to  grieve  you,  and  that  per- 
haps you  might  die  before  morning,  and  so  I 
begin  to  act  good." 

How  many  of  us  wait  till  the  dark  comes,  in 
the  form  of  sickness  or  sorrow,  or  trouble  of 
some  kind,  before  we  begin  to  act  good  ! 

Children,  we  have  a  capital  rule  to  give  you 
about  fretting  and  grumbling — a  very  short  rule, 
which  is  worth  your  while  to  recollect,  if  yon 
want  to  cultivate  contentment.  Never  fret 
about  what  you  can't  help,  because  it  won't 
do  any  good.  Never  fret  about  what  you  can 
help,  because  if  you  can  help  it  do  so.  When 
you  are  tempted  to  grumble  about  anything  ask 
yourself,  "Can  I  help  this?"  and  if  you  can't, 
don't  fret  ;  but  if  you  can,  do  so,  and  see  how 
much  better  you  will  feel. 

Nothing  that  is  truly  great  can  ever  bo 
altogether  borrowed;  and  he  is  commonly 
the  wisest,  and  he  is  always  the  happiest, 
who  receives  simply  and  without  envious 
question  whatever  good  is  offered  him, 
with  thanks  to  its  immediate  giver. 
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Oregon  State  Fair. 

Salem,  October  3,  1872. 

The  ■weather  has  been  very  favorable  for 
holding  the  twelfth  Annual  State  Fair  of 
Oregon.  The  attendance  to-day  is  fully 
10,000  people,  and  the  receipts  amount  to 
$7,975  in  three  days.  Thursdays  and  Fri- 
days are  always  the  days  on  which  there 
are  the  largest  number  of  people  present. 
This  has  been  more  of  a  farmers'  fair  than 
any  former  one  in  attendance  and  inter- 
est. The  management  has  been  more  sat- 
isfactory, and  the  co-operation  of  leading 
farmers  more  effectually  secured,  than 
ever. 

Exhibition  of  Cattle. 

The  exhibition  of  cattle  was  the  largest 
and  best  ever  seen  at  the  State  Fair.  S. 
G.  Reed,  of  Portland,  "Washington  County, 
had  16  head  of  as  good  blood  as  Canada 
and  Great  Britain  could  produce,  includ- 
ing his  famous  bulls  "Governor  General," 
"Central  Pacific,"  "New  Year's  Day,"  and 
Ayreshire  bull  "Earl  of  Lorn,"  with  a 
form  as  beautiful  as  a  deer,  and  his  cele- 
brated cows,  "Acacia,"  "Honeysuckle," 
"Glossy  Woodbine,"  "Pet  Gwynne," 
"Phillips  Gwynne,"  and  "  Phillhurst 
Rose." 

B.  E.  Stewart  &  Sons,  of  North  Yamhill, 
had  a  large  representation  of  short-horns, 
including  their  fine  three-year-old  bull 
"Hannibal,"  and  the  year-old  bull  "Baron 
Bedford  ;"  also  "Bellof  White, "a  fine  cow, 
and  "Bonnie  Bell,"  a  beautiful  heifer. 

Henry  Anthony  exhibited  his  short- 
horned  bull  "Illinoise,"  a  very  fine  animal. 
D.  B.  Crawford  showed  a  powerful  two- 
year-old  graded  Durham  bull  "General 
Sherman."  J.  W.  Cochran  exhibited  his 
fine  three-year-old  Devon  bull  "Victor  II." 
These  are  given  as  samples  of  what  a  col- 
umn would  not  contain  in  details.  The 
grand  parade  to-day  of  all  the  cattle  that 
got  prizes,  on  the  large  open  grounds,  was 
one  of  the  finest  sights  of  the  kind  ever 
seen  in  Oregon,  and  was  witnessed  with 
great  interest  by  all  classes. 

Sheep— Hogs 

Were  never  so  well  represented  at  any 
former  Fair  as  at  this  one.  A  gentlemen 
present  from  New  Zealand  told  me 
that  he  never  saw  a  better  exhibition 
of  choice  breeds  and  pure  blood.  The 
favorite  breeds  on  exhibition  are  the  Span- 
ish, French  and  American  merino;  Cots- 
wold,  Leicesters  and  Southdowns.  Thorn. 
Cross.  J.  L.  Parish,  John  Minto,  S.  G. 
Reed,T.  G.  Taylor,  James  R.  Camoren,  T. 
L.  Davidson  and  L.  B.  Frazer,  are  the 
principal  exhibitors.  Sales  were  freely 
made,  varying  from  $20  to  $50  for  year- 
olds,  and  from  ($100  to  $200  for  choice 
two-year-old  bucks. 

The  exhibition  of  swine  was  very  exten- 
sive, and  the  herds  of  the  best  blood.  S. 
G.  Reed's  pure  Berkshire  and  Essex  hogs; 
Thomas  Cross'  large  exhibition  of  equally 
pure  Berkshires,  and  J.  L.  Parish's  Berk- 
shires  were  universally  admired. 

Mr.  Reed  gets  $100  a  pair  for  his  three- 
months-old  suckers,  while  common  hogs 
of  the  same  age  only  sell  for  $10.  So 
much  for  good  stock  when  compared  with 
inferior  breeds. 

Horses. 
The  entries  of  horses  were  unusually 
numerous.  There  were  thirty-three  stud 
horses  alone  on  exhibition,  besides  mares 
with  foals,  and  one,  two  and  three-year-old 
fillies,  as  well  as  saddle,  harness  and  farm 
horses;  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
in  all.  Several  competent  and  experienced 
persons  told  me  that  this  class  of  stock 
was  never  better  represented  at  any  former 
of  the  Oregon  State  Fairs.  "When  brought 
out  in  classes  for  examination,  and  led 
around  in  circles,  the  sight  was  beautiful. 
This'1  display  of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and 
horses,  in  point  of  breed  and  blood,  would 
do  credit  to  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  is 
a  true  indication  of  the  enterprise  and 
progress  of  the  leading  farmers  of  Oregon 
in  this  important  department. 
Poultry. 
The  exhibition  of  poultry  made  a  fine 
display.  There  were  two  hundred  and  fifty 
entered  for  exhibition,  including  the  best 
breeds  of  the  day  in  every  variety.  This 
part  of  the  exhibition  was  very  attractive 
to  the  farmers'  wives.  R.  E.  Stewart  & 
Sons  had  the  largest  number  and  assort- 
ment of  any  exhibitor.  They  sold  exten- 
sively at  high  figures.  This  firm  deserves 
great  praise  for  introducing  at  an  early 
period  and  all  along  to  the  present  time, 
choice  breeds  of  cattle  and  poultry.    They 


are  among  the   best  and    most   extensive 
farmers  in  Yamhill  county. 

Fruits. 

This  department  is  always  well  repre- 
sented at  the  State  Fair.  There  was  no 
falling  off  on  this  occasion.  A.R.Ship- 
ley of  Oswego,  has  a  fine  disply  of  grapes, 
the  numerous  blue  ribbons  attached  to  his 
fruits  tell  howthe  judges  appreciated  them. 
He  cultivated  sixty  varieties  of  grapes. 
S.  Luelling  excels  in  pears  and  apples.  J.  H. 
Lambert,  H.  "W.  Prettyman,  P.  M.  Riner- 
son,  and  others  appeared  to  advantage  in 
apples.  "W.  P.  Watson,  and  J.  A.  Miller, 
exhibit  choice  grapes.  There  are  endless 
varieties  of  cured  fruits,  in  every  conceiva- 
ble form,  in  which  several  ladies  appeared 
to  great  advantage, and  carry  off  many  pre- 
miums. There  is  not  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
to  excel  in  size  and  quality,  the  green  and 
dried  peach,  plum  and  German  prunes, 
in  which  Seth  Luelling  and  George  Whal- 
ling  and  Co.,  of  Oswego,  prominently  ex- 
cel. The  demand  for  the  Oregon  dried 
peach,  plum  and  German  prune  is  unlim- 
ited, and  the  cultivation  profitable.  No 
less  so  is  the  Royal  Ann  and  Black  Republic 
Cherry.  In  addition  to  the  extensive  cul- 
tivation of  these  choice  fruits  by  the  par- 
ties named,  they  and  others  will  plant 
5,000  more  trees  of  the  same  kind  this 
fall.  Although  this  department  of  the  ex- 
hibition is  so  well  represented  yet  the  fruit 
crop  of  the  State,  owing  to  an  unusual 
frost  in  the  early  part  of  May,  is  a  general 
failure  this  season.  There  is  no  part  of 
this  coast  where  fruits  grow  to  greater 
perfection,  under  good  cultivation,  than 
in  Oregon.  While  a  large  number  of 
farmers  have  allowed  their  orchards  to  run 
down  into  mere  "scrub,"  a  respectable 
number  are  cultivating  to  perfection  and 
building  up  handsome  fortunes  thereby. 
Fbidat,  October  4,  1872. 

The  weather  continues  fine.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  comfort  of  the  atmos- 
phere to-day.  The  attendance  is  at  least 
7,000.  The  funds  reached  $9,000  for  the 
first  five  days.  The  Treasurer  feels  at 
ease  in  looking  forward  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  to-morrow — the  pay  day. 

Vegetables. 

The  display  of  vegetables  in  the  pavilion 
is  unusually  fine.  We  have  never  seen 
such  a  variety  of  elegant  potatoes  as  is  ex- 
hibited, such  as  the  Early  Rose,  Early 
Flower,  Early  June,  King  of  the  Earlies, 
Peachblow,  Climax,  Late  Rose,  Kidney 
and  Sweet  Potatoes;  parsnips,  beets; 
sugar,  winter  and  early  tomatoes,  carrots, 
parsnips,  cauliflowers;  squash,  cabbage, 
kale,  onions,  melons  and  cucumbers  in 
every  variety  of  size  and  to  the  greatest 
perfection  of  cultivation.  James  Aitkin, 
J.  A.  Kemp,  Mrs.  Higley,  W.  H.  Adair, 
P.  M.  Kinearson,  R.  A.Gesner,  G.  J. 
Fooley  and  D.  B.  Crawford  ar9  among  the 
principal  exhibitors  and  successful  com- 
petitors in  this  department.  There  were 
a  very  large  number  that  had  small  sam- 
ples equally  good  in  their  line  with  those 
mentioned,  but  a  detailed  list  would  oc- 
cupy too  much  of  your  space,  and  would 
serve  no  practical  purpose.  It  is  evident 
that  Oregon  is  the  place  for  raising  choice 
vegetables. 

Cereals. 

Those  who  know  anything  about  the  ag- 
ricultural productions  of  Oregon  would 
naturally  expect  this  department  to  be 
well  represented  at  the  State  Fair,  and  so 
it  is  in  every  respect.  Chile  club  wheat, 
white  and  red  winter  wheat,  fall  wheat, 
spring  wheat,  and  buckwheat,  in  all  their 
varieties,  are  well  represented,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  State  eminently  sus- 
tained in  this  department.  It  is  equally 
so  in  oats,  such  as  "Excelsior,"  "Side,'1 
'Surprise,"  and  winter  oats.  There  are 
'also  some  fine  samples  of  barley  and  rye. 
Beans  and  peas,  grass  seeds  and  flaxseeds 
aro  exhibited  in  great  varieties.  C.  P. 
Burkhart,  of  Albany,  Oregon,  has  a  dis- 
play of  wheat  and  oats  in  great  varieties, 
and  cultivated  to  the  greatest  perfection 
of  any  farmer  in  the  State.  As  he  makes 
the  raising  of  choice  wheat  and  oats  a  spe- 
cialty, we  would  recommend  all  enterpris- 
ing farmers  on  the  coast  who  want  to  know 
what  prime  wheat  is,  and  what  thorough 
cultivation  can  accomplish,  to  write  to 
Mr.  Burkhardt  for  full  information  as  to 
his  mode  of  cultivation  and  for  samples  of 
his  best  wheat  and  oats.  A  farmer  that 
can  raise  sixty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre,  that  will  weigh  sixty-four  pounds  to 
bushel,  is  worth  knowing.  Better  far  to 
visit  him  at  his  hospitable  residence,  only 
three  miles  from  Albany,  and  learn  some 
valuable  lessons  on  farming. 

We  were  much  gratified  to  see  on  ex- 
hibition several  samples  of  very  good  po- 
tatoes, turnips,  onions,  pumpkins,  squash, 
apples,  fall  wheat  and  bide  oats,  from  the 


Indians  on  the  Grand  Ronde  United  States 
Reservation    of  their  own  cultivation. 

Home  Manufactures. 
This  is  an  important  and  interesting  de- 
partment and  one  that  deserves  every  en- 
couragement possible  by  every  friend  of 
the  State.  Agriculture  and  manufactures 
should  go  hand  in  hand.  We  are  glad  to 
herald  progress  in  this  line  also.  Cun- 
ningham &  Co.,  of  Salem,  are  making  the 
Bowie  wagon,  light  farm  wagons,  carriages, 
buggies  and  cultivators  equal  to  the  best 
imported.  William  England,  of  Salem,  is 
very  successful  in  the  same  line.  Van 
Wagner  &  Co.,  of  Salem,  make  a  fanning 
mill  for  cleaning  all  kinds  of  seeds,  of  great 
value  to  all  farmers,  for  which  he  gets  from 
$35  to  $40.  A.  Ellison,  of  Salem,  is  mak- 
ing buckeye,  gangfand  walking  plows  ex- 
tensively. T.  H.  Lucas,  of  Polk  county, 
is  equally  successful  in  making  a  challenge 
plow.  J.  H.  &  S.  Robins,  Bethel,  Polk 
county,  are  making  threshing  machines, 
for  which  they  are  getting  $350  for  the 
separator. 

The  Oregon  Agricultural  Works,  at  Sa- 
lem, exhibited  the  Hubbard  mower,  and 
the  combined  reaper  and  mower  that  em- 
brace all  the  modern  improvements,  and 
have  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  ma- 
chines of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 
The  former  is  sold  at  $125,  and  the  latter 
at  $250.  They  are  going  to  manufacture 
Lafell's  double  turbine  water-wheels,  and 
a  great  variety  of  agricultural  implements. 
The  Oregon  Iron  Works,  Portland,  and 
Myers,  Brothers,  of  Salem,  exhibited 
beautiful  samples  of  stoves  of  their  own 
manufacture.  The  former  got  the  first 
premium  and  the  latter  the  second  premi- 
um. 

The  Oregon  Wooden  Ware  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  at  Oregon  City,  exhibited 
splendid  sampjles  of  pails  and  tubs  made  of 
native  cedar,  pine  and  ash,  and  Sitka  wkLe 
cedar.  So  superior  are  these  to  all  others 
seen  on  the  coast  or  imported,  that  the 
Board  of  Managers,  at  a  special  meeting 
yesterday  evening,  voted  the  company  a 
gold  medal.  This  is  a  deserved  compli- 
ment to  the  enterprise  of  the  company. 
They  intend  to  manufacture  every  kind  of 
work  that  comes  under  the  head  of  wooden 
ware. 

A.  B.  Wait,  of  Salem,  has  patented  a 
portable  hay  press  of  great  beauty  and  of 
still  greater  utility.  Enterprising  farmers, 
who  know  how  to  economise  time  and 
money,  should  communicate  with  Mr. 
Wait  and  get  full  iuformation  about  this 
press;  they  will  not  regret  doing  so.  There 
are  endless  varieties  of  churns,  washing- 
machines,  pruning  shears,  ax-handles, har- 
ness and  leather,  all  of  Oregon  manufac- 
ture. 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  home  manu- 
factures at  this  fair,  and  what  we  know  of 
the  many  others  in  the  State  not  represen- 
ted on  this  occasion,  we  infer  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  importa- 
tions of  agricultural  implements,  house 
furniture,  woolen  goods,  etc.,  will  be  re- 
duced to  very  small  dimensions.  This  is 
one  of  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  times 
for  0reg°n-  We  have  reported  at  some 
length  on  this  subject,  because  we  think  it 
of  great  importance  that  every  State  in  the 
Union  should  aim  to  be  self-sustaining  as 
far  as  possible  in  her  leading  wants  and  ne- 
cessities. Encourage  home  manufactures 
should  be  the  watchword  of  every  lover  of 
his  State  and  country. — Cor.  Bulletin. 

Printing  from  Phonographs. — A  method  of 
printing  from  photographs  adopted  in  Prussia 
consists  in  the  employment  of  a  sensitive  film 
of  gelatine  containing  bichromate  of  potash. 
This  film  is  spread  upon  thick  glass,  and  after 
sxposed  in  the  camera  in  the  usual  way,  the 
photographic  image  is  fixed  by  liquid  ammonia. 
The  picture  is  invisible  until  the  inking  roller 
has  passed  over  the  glass  plate,  which  may  be 
printed  from  much  the  same  way  as  a  lithographic 
si  one.  About  5,000  impressions  have  been 
taken  from  a  glass  plate  prepared  in  this  way, 
the  plate  being  in  all  cases  strong  enough  to  be 
capable  of  being  passed  through  the  press  with- 
out injury.  The  process  has  been  adopted  at 
Krupp's   works  in  Essen. — Am.  Manufacturer. 


What  is  Said  About  Coffee. 

The  coffee  tree  came  originally  from  africa 
where  from  time  immemorial  it  has  been  culti- 
vated on  the  declivities  of  Abyssinia  that 
slope  toward  the  Red  Sea.  About  the  fifteenth 
century,  something  like  four  hundred  years  ago, 
the  coffee  tree  crossed  this  sea  and  penetrated 
into  Arabia,  where  it  has  since  been  cultivated, 
and  whence  especially  we  get  the  famous  coffee 
of  Mocha.  The  use  of  coffee  spread  very  early 
and  with  great  rapidity  in  the  East.  It  pene- 
trated Europe  much  more  slowly,  and  it  was 
first  taken  into  France  at  Marseilles. 

Coffee  was  first  drunk  in  Paris  in  1G67 .  The 
seeds  which  furnished  it  were  brought  in  small 
quantity  by  a  French  traveler  named  Thevenot. 
Two  years  afterward,  in  1669,  Soloman  Aga, 
Ambassador  of  the  Sublime  Porte  in  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.,  induced  the  courtesans  of  that 
great  king  to  taste  it,  and  they  found  it  very 
agreeable.  However,  its  use  did  not  spread 
for  a  long  time.  It  was  not  untill  the  eighteenth 
century  that  it  began  to  be  generally  used.  In 
fact  it  is  scarcely  a  century  and  a  half  since  it 
became  an  article  of  general  consumption  by 
the  people  of  Europe. 

During  many  years  Europe  remained  tribu. 
tary  to  Arabia  for  this  commodity.  All  the 
coffee  consumed  in  Europe  came  from  Arabia, 
and  particularly  from  Mocha.  Toward  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Dutch  attempted  to  import  it  into  Batavia,  one 
of  their  colonies  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
They  succeeded  very  well.  From  Batavia  some 
stalks  were  taken  to  Holland  and  put  in  a  hot- 
house, where  they  succeeded  equally  well.  One 
of  these  stalks  were  brought  to  France  toward 
1710,  and  was  placed  in  the  conservatory  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  there  also  it  prospered 
and  gave  growth  to  a  number  of  sprouts. 

In  1720  or  1725,  (we  have  not  been  able  to 
find  the  precise  date)  an  officer  of  the  French 
Navy,  Captain  Deselieux,  thought  that,  since 
Holland  had  cultivated  coffee  at  Batavia,  he 
might  also  acclimate  it  in  our  colonies  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  When  embarking  for  Mar- 
tinique, he  took  from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
three  stalks  of  coffee,  and  carried  them  with 
him.  The  voyage  was  long  and  difficult,  by 
reason  of  contrary  winds.  The  supply  of  water 
proving  insufficient,  it  was  necessary  to  put  the 
crew  on  rations,  Captain  Deselieux,  like  the 
others  had  but  a  small  quantity  of  water  to 
drink  each  day.  He  divided  it  with  his  coffee 
plants. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  care,  two  died  on  the 
passage;  only  one  arrived  safe  and  sound  at 
Martinique.  Put  at  once  into  the  earth,  it  pros- 
pered so  much  and  so  well  that  from  it  have 
descended  all  the  coffee  trees  now  spread  over 
the  Artilles  and  tropical  America.  Twenty 
years  after,  our  Western  colonies  exported 
millions  of  pounds  of  coffee.  You  see  the  cof- 
fee tree  starting  from  Africa,  has  reached  the 
extrerrety  of  Asia  on  the  east  and  America  on 
the  west.  Hence  it  has  nearly  traveled  round 
the  world.  Now  in  this  long  voyage,  coffee 
has  become  modified. 

Passing  by  the  tree,  of  which  we  know  so  lit- 
tle, let  us  consider  the  seed.  We  need  not  be 
growers  to  know  the  different  qualities  of  coffee 
and  their  different  production.  Nobody  would 
confound  Mocha  with  Bourbon,  Bio  Janeiro 
with  Martinique.  Each  of  these  seeds  carries 
in  its  form,  in  its  proportion,  in  its  aroma, 
the  certificate,  so  to  say,  of  its  birth.  Whence 
came  these  changes  '(  We  cannot  know  the 
certainty,  and  explain  the  why  and  the  how, 
and  follow  vigorously  the  filiation  of  cause  and 
effect;  but,  considering  the  phenomena  as  a 
whole,  it  becomes  evident  that  it  is  to  differ- 
ence of  temperature,  of  climate,  of  culture, 
that  all  these  modifications  are  due. 

This  example  taken  from  vegetables,  rIiows 
that  if  we  transport  to  considerable  distances 
different  specimens  of  the  same  vegetable, 
placing  them  in  different  conditions  of  cultiva- 
tion, we  obtain  different  varieties.  And  tea, 
transported  some  years  ago  into  tropical 
America  would  present  us  with  like  facts. — 
Popular  Science  Monthly. 


Mitchell  County,  Kansas,  according 
to  a  correspondent  of  the  Waterville  Tel- 
egraph,  pans  out  a  petrified  sea  animal 
fifteen  feet  long,  and  another  that  meas- 
ured twenty-two  inches  between  the  eyes 
the  body  of  which  is  about  three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  to  show  that  that  field  was 
appreciated  long  ago,  a  field  hoe  has  l>een 
found  forty  feet  below  the  surface,  imbed- 
ded in  solid  rock. 


The  Collectors  of  Customs  have  been  directed 
by  the  Treasury  Department  to  suspend  the  im- 
portation of  neat  catt'.e  and  hides  coming  from 
infected  districts  of  Europe,  unless  accompanied 
by  a  consular  certificate  showing  that  they  are 
free  from. disease. 


Railway  Air-Cusheon. — Persons  unused  to 
travel  often  suffer  much  fatigue  in  the  lower 
limbs  from  a  long  journey  by  rail,  which  is  at- 
tributed to  the  tremulous  motion  communicated 
from  the  floor  of  the  car.  Those  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  difficulty  there  as  in  walking  over 
a  bridge  or  a  loose  plunk  road  while  a  vehicle 
is  passing,  by  the  painful  effort  required  to  keep 
the  legs  in  trim,  will  appreciate  the  case.  Asa 
preventive  it  is  recommended  to  rest  the  feet 
on  an  air-cushcon,  and  foot-stools  of  a  proper 
construction  have  been  made  for  this  purpose. 
All  iuvalids  and  persons  unused  to  hardships 
would  do  well  to  supply  themselves  with  this 
simple  convenience  before  starting  upon  a  long 
railroad  journey. 

Natuee  is  the  only  workman  to  whom 
no  material  is  worthless,  the  only  chemist 
in  whoso  laboratory  there  are  no  waste 
products,  the  only  artist  whose  composi- 
tions are  infinitely  varied,  and  whose  fer- 
tility of  invention  is  inexhaustible. 
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atents  &  Inventions. 


Full  List  of  U.  S.  Patents   Issued  to 
Pacific   Coast   Inventors. 

[Fbom  Official  Reports  to  DEWEY  &  CO.,  U.  8.  ahd 
Foreign  Patent  Agents,  and  PuBijsHEBg    of 

the  mlnino  and  scientific  press.] 

Fob  Week  Ending  Septembeb  17th,  1872.* 
Subaqueous  Tunnel. — Henry  Anderson,  S.  F., 

Cal. 
Grape  Crusher  and   Stemmeb. — Oliver    Hyde, 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Machine  to  Cut  Cobble-Stones. — Jacob  Bol- 

liger,  S.  F.,  Cal.,  assignor  of  three-fourths  of 

his  right  to  Louis  Dutertre  and  E.  D.  Sawyer, 

same  place. 
Seed-Planter. — Oliver  Hyde,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Rotary  Sod-Cutter. — William  B.  Hyde,    Oak- 
land, Cal. 
Gimlet-Ventiduct. — Job.   F.    Peacock,    Reno, 

Nevada. 
Chute-Gate. — James  M.   Thompson,    Quincy, 

Cal. 

*Tbe  patents  are  not  ready  for  delivery    by  the 

Patent  Office  until  some  days  afterward. 

Note. — Copies  of  V.  B.  and  Foreign  Patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.,  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  tel- 
egraph or  otherwise)  at  the  lowest  rates.  All  patent 
business  for  Pacific  coast  inventors  transacted  with 
greater  security  and  in  much  less  time  than  by  any  other 
agency.  


Timely  Lecture  on  Scale  Insects. 

Dr.  W. P.  Gibbons,  of  Alameda,  stated  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Oakland  Farmers'  Club  that 
he  had  a  particular  report  to  make  on  the  sub- 
ject of  scale  insects,  and  requested  permission 
to  read  the  same  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Club,  inasmuch  as  his  observations  were  of 
practical  import,  not  only  to  the  horticulturists 
of  Alameda  County,  but  to  those  of  the  entire 
State.  That  probabilities  tended  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  the 
fruit  buds  of  peaches,  almonds  and  cherries  for 
the  coming  year  were  already  materially  injur- 
ed, and  that  active  exertions  were  necessary  in 
order  to  protect  orchards  from  total  destruc- 
tion. For  this  reason  he  wishes  to  bring  up 
the  subject  as  early  as  possible,  so  that  advan- 
tage might  be  taken  of  any  practical  sugges- 
tions that  might  be  made,  with  a  view  of  ar- 
resting the  increase  of  predatory  insects. 

The  Club  unanimously  voted  in  favor  of  the 
Doctor's  delivering  his  lecture  on  this  import- 
ant subject,  on  Friday  evening,  Oct.  28th. 

Telegraph  Wheat  Quotations. 

Since  our  last  week's  table,  comparing  Mark- 
Lane  Express  prices  with  the  telegraph  report 
of  Liverpool  wheat  quotations,  the  Bulletin  and 
Call  have  announced  that  the  Associated  Press 
of  this  city  get  their  quotations  entirely  from 
the  Merchants'  Exchange.  A  surprise  to  us 
and  we  presume  to  their  own  readers. 

But  where  does  the  Merchants'  Exchange  get 
their  quotations?  Well,  we  have  since  learned 
that  they  get  them  from  the  Associated  Press 
in  New  York.  But  where  does  the  New  York 
Associated  Press  get  them?  Well,  we  can't 
find  any  man  in  this  city  who  knows.  When 
we  do  and  can  tell  our  readers  who  makes  up 
the  telegraph  reports,  we  will  inform  them  all 
about  it.  At  present  these  telegraph  quotations 
and  reports  seem  to  be  without  authority  or  in- 
dorsement. 

Dispatches  have  been  sent  to  find  out  and 
inform  us  how  this  thing  has  been  done;  but  at 
present  fail  to  explain.  Now,  we  are  assured 
that  letters  have  been  addressed  to  the  Associa- 
ted Press  of  New  York  for  some  kind  of  expla- 
nation, and  therefore  we  may  possess  our  minds 
with  patience  till  an  answer  is  received. 

in  the  mean  time  it  is  difficult  to  find  sane 
men,  having  full  confidence  in  the  telegraph  re- 
ports. It  now  looks  as  if  the  daily  press,  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  and  various  private  parties 
of  the  telegraph  company  have  been  victimized. 
We  will,  however,  good  naturedly  wait  to  see 
how  the  "mistake"  has  happened. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type  we  clip  the 
following  from  the  Morning  Call  : 

Liverpool   Grain   Quotations. 

New  York,  October  16. — The  Liverpool  grain 
quotations  furnished  to  the  California  Associa- 
ted Press  and  the  public,  through  the  Gold  and 
Stock  Telegraph  Company,  are  those  of  the 
New  York  Associated  Press.  The  standard 
quoted  is  that  of  California  average  wheat,  and 
the  prices  given  are  sustained  by  the  Liverpool 
weekly  grain  circulars.  The  higher  quotations, 
cited  from  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  as  discredit- 
ing ours,  evidently  give  prices  of  California 
club  wheat,  which  is  not  regarded,  either  here 
or  at  Liverpool,  as  so  true  a  criterion  of  the 
market  as  average  wheat.     J.  W.  Simonton, 

General  Agent  Associated  Press. 

That  may  be  the  telegraph  answer  to  the  let- 
ters above  alluded  to.  If  so  it  is  as  clear  as 
mud.  Our  grain  quotations  come  "through 
the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Co."    Who  are 


they,  asks  the  fanner?  Who  do  they  get  their 
quotations  from?  From  the  Liverpool  Freid- 
landers?  Are  they  more  reliable  than  Mark 
Lane  Express?  It  is  rather  a  hasty  presumption 
or  a  prevarication  that  no  man  posted  would  have 
attempted.  The  Mark  Lane  Express  quotations 
given  by  us  heretofore  do  not  represent  the  ex- 
tra prices  received  for  superior  club  wheat, 
which  are  usually  two  shillings  in  excess  of  the 
ordinary  "California  white  wheat"  named  in 
the  dispatches. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

I  The  prices  given  below  are  those  for  entire  consignments 
from  nrst  hands,  unless  otherwise  specified.] 

San   Fbancboo.  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  Oct.  17. 

FLOUB — The  interior  and  local  demand  is 
active,  with  a  moderate  inquiry  for  export.  We 
quote  prices  as  follows: 

Superfine,  $4.00@4.50;  extra,  in  sacks,  of 
196  lbs.  $5.25@$5.50;  Oregon  brands,  $4.75 
(4$5.25  in  sacks  of  196  lbs. 

WHEAT — The  market  is  quiet  though  there  is 
renewed  inquiry  for  shipping.  Sales  aggregate 
50,000  sacks  fair  to  choice,  at  $1.50@$1.62%. 
The  range  for  shipping  grades  is  $1.55@$  1.60; 
Coast,  $1.45@$1.50,  and  choice  milling,  $1.55 
@1.62%  per  100  pounds. 

The  latest  Liverpool  market  quotations  come 
through  at  13s.@13s.  2d.  per  cental. 

BABLEY— The  market  is  steady.  Bay,  $1.20 
@1.25;  Coast,  $110@115  per  100  pounds. 

OATS — Market  is  rather  dull.  Ordinary  to 
choice,  SI. 40  to  $1.85  per  100  lbs.  Light  feed, 
$1.50@$1.55;  good  do.  $1.60@$1.65;  heavy  do. 
$1.70@$1.75;  Oregon,  $1.80@$1.85. 

COKN— Yellow,  $1.55@1.60  per  100  lbs.; 
White,  $1.65@1.70. 

COBNMEAL— Is  quotable  at  $2.00@$2.75 
Ifr  100  lbs.  from  the  mill. 

BUCKWHEAT— Is  quiet  at  $1.75@2.00  per 
100  lbs. 

EYE — Is  quiet  at  $1.75  per  100  lbs. 

STBAW— -Quotable  at  $7.25@8.50  per  ton  for 
cargo  lots. 

BEAN — Price  is  now  $20  per  ton  from  the 
mill. 

MIDDLINGS— For  feed,  are  selling  at  $25.00 
per  ton  from  mills. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL— Is  selbng  at  $30  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

HAY — Beceipts  have  been  free  during  the 
week.  Quotable  at  close  at  $9@$16.00  ordinary 
to  choice. 

HONEY — Best  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 
sells  at  20@22^,c;  other  kinds  10@15c  in  comb; 
strained,  10c. 

BEESWAX— Quiet  at  33@35c  per  ft). 

POTATOES— There  has  been  a  pretty  fair 
demand  this  week,  and  free  supplies. 
Sales  of  different  kinds  at  from  $1.50  to  $1.75. 
Carolina,  75c.@87%c.  per  100  lbs. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  $1.12%  per  100  fcs. 

WOOL. — The  market  continues  dull.  Sales 
of  300,000  lbs.  Fall  at  current  rates.  Spring  is 
neglected  and  nominal.  Fall,  10@14c.  for  bur- 
ry,  and  15@18c.  for  clear;  19(3j20c.  for  choice. 

TALLOW— Good  quality  of  Cal.  8@8%c 

SEEDS— Flax  3c;  Canary,  4%c  Mustard, 
l@3c.  per  ft). 

PRO  VISIONS—  Following  are  jobbing  quo- 
tations: California  Bacon  13@14c  per  ft>.; 
Eastern  do.  12@13  for  clear  anu  14@15  for 
sugar-cured  Breakfast;  Cal.  Hams  14%@,15%; 
Eastern  do,  20@22c;  California  Smoked  Beef, 
12%@13c.  per  ft). 

BEANS — The  following  are  jobbing  rates: 
Pea  $2.62%;  Small  White$2.62%;  SmallButter, 
$2.62%;  large  $2.75.  Bayo,  $2.75@$3.00;  Pink, 
$2.62%  per  ctl. 

NUTS — California  Almonds,  8@10c.  for. 
hard  and  18@25  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  5@8 
Pecan,  20c  ^  ft).;  Hickory,  12c;  Brazil,  15c. 
Chili  Walnuts,  15o. ;  French  Almonds,  25  @ 
30c. ;  Princess  Almonds,  35@40c ;  Cocoanuts, 
$10.00  per  100. 

HOPS — California  are  dull  and  nominal  at 
30c  per  ft). 

FKESH  MEAT— We  quote  slaughterer's  rates 
as   follows: — 

BEEF— American,  1st  quality,  8%@9  $  ft>. 
do.  2d  quality  6@7$  ft).;  do.  3d  do.  4%(ft6c. 

VEAL— Quotable  at  7@12%c. 

LAMB — Scarce  at  9c. 

MUTTON— Quiet  at  6%@7c.  f,  ft.. 

POBK — Undressed  grain-fed  is  quotable  at 
6@6%c.  dressed,  grain-fed,  8@9c.  per  ft). 

POULTRY— Live  Turkeys,  20@22c  "#,  ft..; 
Hens  $8.50@9.00;  Roosters,  $6.0O@7.0O  per 
dozen  ;  Spring  Chickens,  $4.50@5.00;  Ducks, 
tame,  $9.00@  $10.00  per  doz. ;  Geese,  tame, 
$15@18  ^  dozen. 

WILD  GAME.— Quail,  $1.50@$2.00;  Hare, 
$3.50@$4.50;  Rabbits,  $1.50@$1.75;  Larks, 
Doves,  Plover  and  Curlew,  50c.@$1.00;  Mallard 
Ducks,  $4.50@$5.00;  Teal,  $2.00@$2.50;  En- 
glish Snipe,  $3.00,  small,  $1.50  ;  Venison, 
8@10c.  ■$  ft). 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— Fresh  California  But- 
ter, common  to  good  in  rolls,  is  steady 
at  35(g)65c,  per  ft>.  Inferior  and  ordinary  roll 
is  plentiful,  but  dull  at  35@40c;  choice  scarce 
at  50@65c.  New  firkin  is  quotable  at  25@30c.  ; 
pickled,  32%(^37%c;  Eastern  firkin  18©27%c. 

CHEE8E-New  California,  10@15c;  Eastern 
at  14@17c.  ■$  ft.. 

Eoos — California  fresh,  have  advanced  to 
57%c;  Oregon,  45c;  Eastern,  27%@32%c  per 
doz. 

LARD— California  12@13.    Eastern  in  cases 


13@13%c;  do  in  tcs.  ll%@12c;  in  kegs,  12@ 
12%c.  per  ft.. 

HIDES—  Sales  for  the  week  embrace  1,100 
Cal.  dry  at  17(ajl8c.,  and  1,050  salted  at  8@9. 


FRL'IT  market. 


Tah'i  Ornges.M  4«  00    @    — 

Limes,  *M 12  50(tj>15  00 

A  u'ln  Lemons, M    —    fa|      6 

Sicily  do.,  bx IS    (<a    16 

Bananas,  *  bneb3  00  (ai4  00 
Pineapples.*  dz.ti  00  (S7  00 
ApnleSjBell,  bi.l  25    im\  SO 

Kingrdb 1  25    @1  50 

R.  I.  Greening    75 

Northern  Spy.l  00 

Baldwin.....'.  .1  25 

Senator 1  25 

Spitzenberg.  ..1  50 
Pears.Bartl't.bx.'i  50 

Seckel«  do 2  00 

Dutchess I  00 

Fall  Butter... 1  00 

Beaurre  Claer.2  00 

Beaurre  H'rdyl  50 
Peaches,  Coram, 
Apricots,  jib.., 
Nectarines,  bx.. 
German  Prunes, 


Hungar'nPrune",     6    @     8 

Quinces,  bx 150    (£'175 

Pomegranates,  lb    —  fai    12>£ 


Plums.  ~f ft 6 

PlumsX'ommon.  — 

tigs 3 

(.'rah  Annies,  ll>..  — 

Strawb  r's,  ft.  ..  — 

Blackberries  ft...  — 

Raspberries,  ft . .  — 

Cantaleupes,  dz  1  50 

Waterm'ns,  I0'U2  .50 

Grapes,  Mission,      lty 

t Ibaeaela*. ....     21% 

Blk  Malvoisie.      3 

Rose  of  Peru..      3 

Bik  Hamburg.      3 

Black  Prince  .      3 

Muscat  of  Al'r      3 

Flame  Tokay  ..      4 

Black  Morocco      8 

"Wine  Grapes..      VA 


DRIED  FRUIT. 

Pitted,  do  *  ft.. 

■Raisin-,  V  III.... 

Black  Figs,  *  B>. 

White,    do    ... 


Apples.  *  ft 

Pears,*  ft 8Sl 

Peaches,  *ft 8    I 

Apricots,  *  ft %% 

Plums,  *  ft 6    ( 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  *  ft 5i®    5,  Cucumbers  *  box 

Garlic*  ft 5 

Rhubarb  *  ft —  @|— 

Green  Peas 3'...jj  — 

Sweet  Peas. —      — 

Green  Corn  Is  doz.  .15    @20 
Marrowfat    Squish 
per  ton 7  00  08  00! 


,2  00 
115  00 

a 

3 
5 

5 
5 
5 
6 
( 
10 
1'. 


§20 
15 
fac  8 

>.,2o 


...5@1  00 
Summer  Sqsh,*  boxl  0(.@1  50 
Tomatoes,  river  *  bx.  50®  60 
Tcinia'ots.bay.*  bx.  50(g)l  00 
Siring  Bean*,*ft  ...  2    la)  2', 

Lima  Beans 4    ("j  4'  . 

Egg  Plant 1  @  f'j 

Peppers 1^«  2 

3  (a)  4 


Artichokes,  ft  ft.. . .      4  lu,    — Oki 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Stocks 
are  in  good  supply  and  prices  unchanged. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES— There  continues  a 
good  demand  for  both  California  and  Eastern 
manufacture  at  unchanged  rates. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING— English  Standard 
Wheat  bags,  hand  sewed,  15%c;  Flour 
sacks  8?4(aj9%c  for  qrs.  and  13}4(5}14c.  for 
hlfs.  Standard  Gunnies  are  jobbing  at  18%c; 
Wool70@75c;  Barley  sacks  16c.@18c;  Hes- 
sians, 40-inch  goods,  12@12%c  per  yard. 
BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
There  is  an  improvement  in  the  lumber  trade  in 
consequence  of  preparations  for  the  approaching 
rains.  Export  tradtc  is  light  owing  to  scarcity  of 
tonnage  and  high  freights.  Dealers  pay  for  car- 
goesof  Oregon  as  follows  :  Rough  $18@19  ; 
do.  surfaced  at  $28@30;  Spruce  $17@18. 
Wholesale  rates  for  various  descriptions  are 
as  follows:  Laths  at  $3.50;  Sugar  Pine  $35 
@40;  Cedar  $22.50@$32.50,  and  $42.50,  for 
three  different  qualities. 

Following  are  the  cargo  prices  established  by 
the  Redwood  Lumber  Dealers'  Association: 

Rough,  *  M $20  00 

Rough  refuse,  *  M 16  00 

Rough  clear,  *  M 32  50 

Rough  clear  refuse,  *  M 22  60 

Rustic,  *  M 86  00 

Rustic  refuse,  *  M 24  00 

Surfaced,  |IM :;j  E0 

Surfaced  refuse,  *  M 22  50 

Flooring,  *  M SO  00 

Flooring  refuse,  *  M 20  00 

Beaded  flooring,  tit  M 89  50 

Beaded  flooring  refuse,  Ijl  M 22  60 

Half-inch  Siding,  *  M 22  50 

Half-inch  Siding  refuse,  *  M 16  00 

Half-inch  Surfaced,  f  M 25  00 

Half.inch  Surfaced  refuse,  *  M 18  00 

Half-inch  Battens,  *  M 22  60 

Pickets,  rough,  *  M 14  00 

Pickets,  rough,  pointed,  fi  M 16  00 

Pickets,  fancy,  pointed,  *  M 25  00 

Shingles,  *  M a  00 

The  last  scale  of  retail  prices  adopted  by  the 
Lumber  Dealers'  Exchange  is  as  follows: 

Puget  Sound  Pine- 
Rough,  *  M $25  00 

Flooring  and  Stepping,  *  M 87  50 

Flooring,  narrow 40  00 

Flooring,  second  quality,?!  M Ho  oo 

Laths,  *  M 3  50 

Furring,  $  lineal  foot lc 

Redwood — 

Rough,  1ft  M 26  00 

Rough  refuse,  1ft  M 20  00 

Rough  Pickets,  Ifi  M 18  00 

Rough  Pickets,  pointed,  V  M 20  00 

Fancy  Pickets,  fl  M 30  00 

Siding,  1ft  M 27  50 

Tongued  and  Grooved,  surfaced,  ft  M 40  00 

Do  do  refuse  1ft  M 27  50 

Half-Inch  surfaced,  V  M 40  00 

Rustic  1ft  M 42  50 

Battens  1ft  lineal  foot lc 

Shingles  f4  M 8  60 

Sugar  Pine  is  jobbing  at  $50@60  for  clear  and$35@45  for 
second  quality. 

COFFEE— Costa  Rica  20%c;  Guatemala  18c 
Java  23c;  Manilla,  18%;  Rio  19%@20; 
Ground  Coffee  in  cases  30c;  Chiccory,  12%. 

SPICES— Allspice  14@15c.  Cloves  16(ail7c 
Cassia35@36c  Nutmegs $1.00@$1. 10.  Whole 
Pepper  20c  GroundSpices — Allspice  $1.00  ^ 
doz.;  Cassia  $1.50;  Cloves  $1.12%;  Mustard 
$1.50;  Ginger  and  Pepper,  each  $1.00@1.12  $ 
doz.;  Mace  $1.50  $  ft).;  Ginger  15c  $  ft). 

FISH — We  quote  Pacific  Dry  Cod  new,  in 
bundles  at  C%c;  Salmon  in  bbls.  $5.00@6.00, 
hf  do,  $3.50@4.00;  Case  Salmon,  $3.00  for  2%- 
ft>.  cans,  $2.50  for  2-ft>.  cans,  and  $2.00  for  1- 
fe.cans;  Pickled  Cod,$4.50  in  hf  bbls  and  $8  in 
bbls;  Puget  Sound  Smoked  Herring,  60@85c 
per  box;  Mackerel,  No.  1  hf  bbls,  $7.50@8.00; 
extra,  $9.00@10.00;  in  kits  No.  1  $2.00@2.25; 
Mess,  $2.50;  Extra  mess,  $3.00. 

NAILS— Quotable  at  $6.00@9.00  for  assorted 

RICE— Sales  of  China  No.  1  at  6%@7c  and 
No.  2  at  5^@6%c  ^  ft.;  Siam.quotable  at  5% 
@6%c  in    mats;  Hawaiian,  9c  per  ft.. 

SOAP  —  The  prices  for  local  brands  are  5@ 
10c,  and  Castile,  12@12%c  ^  ft). 

SUGAR— We  quote  Cal.  Cube  at  13%c;  Cir- 
cle A  Crushed,  13c,  and  Granulated  12%c; 
Golden C.  HcjExtraGoldenC.  ll%c; Hawaiian 
8(5jl0%c.  as  extremes  ^  ft). 

SYRUP — Prices  may  be  given  as  follows: 
47  %c  in  bbls,  50c  inhf  bbls,  and  55c  in  kegs. 

SALT — California  Bay  sells  at  $5@$14; 
Carmen  Island,  in  bulk,  $14@15;  Fine  Liver- 
pool, $23.50  1ft  ton  ;  coarse,  $18@19. 


TEA — We  quote  as  follows  for  bulk  descrip- 
tions: Amoys  —  Common  to  fair,  30@ 
45c;  superior  to  fine,  55@65c;  extra 
fine,  75@85c  Foochows — Common  to  fair, 
35@45c ;  superior  to  fine,  50@60c ;  extra  fine, 
75c.  Souchong  and  Congou — Common  to  fair, 
35@45c;  superior  to  fine,  50@60c:  extra  fine, 
75c.  Japans — Common  to  fair,  30(2(35c ;  su- 
perior to  fine,  40@45c;  extra  fine  to  finest,  55 
@75c  •$  ft). 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 


Butter,  Cal  fr.  ft 
do  Oregon,  ft.. 

Honey,  ft  ft 

Cheese,  1»  ft 

Swiss  Cheese,  ft 

Eggs,  Cal.,  doz.. 
do  Oregon,  doz 

Lard,  ft  ft 

Sugar,  cr.,  7,',  ft.l  00     r.u 
Brown  8  to  10  tts.l  00® 

Beet,  do 12    @ 

Sugar,  Map.  ft.    30    & 

Plums,  dried,  ft.     15    (<o 

Peaches,  dried,  •     !.'■    u* 

Wool  Sacks,  new    70  ~@ 


Thursday  Noon,  Oct.  17, 1872, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


®    65 

a  30 

«    25 


18    <g 


Wheat-sks,  22x36 
Flour  sks,  or.... 

do  Hlf 

Potato  G'y  Bags. 

Second-hnddo 
Deer  Skins,  fA  ft. 
Sheep  sks,  wl  on 


Sheep  sks,  plain.t  1  50<3  5  50 


Goat  skins,  each . 
Dry  Cal.  Hides. 
Salted       do. 


Drv  Mex.  Hides. 
Salted       do. 


Codhsh.  dry,  ft., 
ak  Wood. 


e  2  go 


Flour,  ex,  $  bbl..5  .50  fa  5  75 
Superfine,  do.. 4  75  @  — 
Corn  Meal. 100  ft.3  50  @5  00 
Wheat.  *  100  fts.l  Ml  @1  65 
OaU.fi  lOO  fts...l  50  «1  80 
FRUITS, 

Apricots,  ft — 

Pine  Apples, +. ..    —    (g) 
Bananas.  %t  doz. .    75    (a) 

Cnnteleuns .5 

Watermelons  . . . 
Cal.  Walnntsjb. 
Cranberries,  p  g 
Strawberries,  ft 
Raspberries,  ft.. 
Cranberries,  O.i 
Gooseberries* 
Cherries,  ^t  ft... 
Oranges.^t  do/... 
Limes,  per  doz .. 
Pigs,  fresh,  %t  ft. 
Asparagus,  wh.* 
Artichokes,  doz. 
Brussel's  sprts,  • 

Beets,  f>  doz 

Potatoes,New1tft   2 
Potatoes.lsweet,*     4 
Broccoli,  f>  doz..l  50 
Cauliflower,  t  . .  1  00    (gl  60 
Cabbage,  ft  doz..  1  00    fall  50 
Carrots,  fl  doz. . .     16    %    25 

POULTRY.   GAME. 

Chickens,  apiece    75  fail  00 

Turkeys,  14  ft..      25  fa.    30 

Ducks,  wild,  ft  p    50  ^1  25 

Tame,  do 1  Oo  (oil  Z5 

Teal,  1ft  doz.... 2  50  %    — 

Geese,  wild,  pairl  00  uu 

Tame,  %t  pair. 3  00  fall  00 

Hens,  each 76  @1  24 

Snipe,  f4  doz....  m 

English,  do (g) 

Suails,  $  doz  ...2  50  (a) 

igeons,  dom.  do3  u»  to3  50 

Wild,  do 2  00  a 

Hares,    each    ...     37'-jfa>    50 

Rabbits,  tamet.    25  lot    75 

Wild,  do,  Wdz.1  75  g2  00 

Beef,  tend,  fl  ft.     Is  to|    20 

Corned,  ft  ft..      H  fa)    10 

Smoked,*  ft  .     15  g    — 

Pork,  rib,  etc.,  ft     10  9    15 

Chops,  do,  <t  ft     15  en 

Veal,*  ft 15  (*    M 

Cutlet,  do ®    20 

Muttou    chops,*    12  fa)    15 

ft 12'Bi5     15 


Live  Oak 
Tallow, 
PRODUCE.  ETC. 

Barley,  cwt 1.10    ®1  65 

Beans,  cwt 4  00    @5  00 

Dry  Lima  Beans  %i  ft         — 
Hay,  %1  ton..   ..17  00  ®25  09 
Potatoes  *  ctl  .  .1  75  ®  2  00 
VEGETABLES.    ETC. 

Celery.*  doz....  75  @1  00 
Cucumbers,+....  —  fa)  25 
Tomatoes,  *  ft..      4  5 

Cress,  «*  doz  bun  —  @  — 
Dried  Herbs,  bh  25  gi  w 
Garlics  . 


Lamb,  ft  m .'.'.'.'.'.  12 
Tongues,  beef,  ea  75 
Tongues,  pig,  ea 
Bacon,  Cal.,  *  ft  18 
Oregon,  do  . . .  18 
Hams,  Cal,  *  ft.  IS 
Hams,  Cross'  so  — 
"Per lb. 


■ 
I 

®    12,': 


18    ®    20 

lc     '*     18 

-    fa)    24 

t  Per  dozen. 


Green  Peas,  *  ft  -  -  (i 

Green  Corn,  doz.  —  1m 

Lettuce,  ft  doz. .  —  fai 

Mushrooms.  *  ft  (Qi 

Horseradisb,*  ft  & 

Okra.  dried,  fl  ft  50  fa) 

do  fresh,  ft  ft.  15  ® 

Pumpkins.  *  ft.  3  Ml 

Parsnips,  doz....  —  us 

Parsley @ 

Pickles.*  gal...  75  @ 

Radishes,  doz..  @ 

Summer  Squash  3 

Marrowfat,  do.  @ 

Hubbard,  do. .  Wi 

Dry  Lima,  shl...  6  Igi 

Spinage,  *  bskt.  25  fa) 

Salsify,  *  bunch  12  &> 

Turnips,*  doz..  & 

FISH,  MEATS,  ETC. 

Choice  D'ffield  —  & 

Whittaker's  ..  —  cS. 

Johnson's  Or. .  —  i<n 

Klounder,  *  ft...  % 

Salmon,  w  ft. ...  —  ® 

Smoked,  new,' 

Pickled,*  ft..  c,  @ 

Rock  Cod.*  ft..  —  3 

Perch,  s  water. lb  3  u$ 

FreBh  water, ft  —  @ 
Lake  Big.  Trout' 
Smelts  large* ft 

Small  do 8  Ml 

Silver  Smelts...  15  M/ 

Soles,  *  ft 

Herring,  fresh  *  20  @ 

Smkd.perlOO  —  ®1 

Tomcod,  *  ft....  25  « 

Terrapin,  *  doz.  —  &4 

Mackerel,  p'k.ea  15  @ 

Fresh,  a* —  (gt 

Sea  Bass,  *  ft...  12^(« 

Halibut 40  ue 

Sturgeon.*  ft..  4  ® 

Oysters,  ft  100...1  00  «i 

Chesp.  *  doz..l  50  A2 

Turbot 30  fa) 

Crabs  *  doz....l  OO  (* 

Soft   Shell —  a 

Shrimps 10  fa. 

Prawns 50  fai 

Sardines 8  % 

1  Per  gallon. 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 

raicxs  FOR   INVOICE*. 

lobbing  price*  rule  from  ten  iofi/tten  per  cent,  higber  than  tbe 
following  quotation*. 

Thursday.  Oot  17. 187J. 

Iboh.— 

Sootoh  Pig  Iron,  *  ton :...*60  00    @  65  00 

White  Pig,  *  ton 50  00    (gl  45  U0 

Refined  Bar,  bad  assortment,  *  ft —  0 1  '00  —    i 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  *  ft —05    (g>  —    5)» 

Boiler,  No.  1  to  4 —  05>j(g)  -  OS 

Plate,  No.  5  to  9 -  Ofi.Vo)  —  07 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  U —  O?1^ 

Sheet.  No.  14  to  20 —  07>4ca 

Sheet,  No.  24  to  27 —  08    S 

HorseShoes 8  00    la) 

Nail  Rod 10 

Norway  Iron 8 

Rolled  Iron  5 

Other  Irons  for  Blacksmiths,  Miners,  etc.         Hi®         Ki 

Copper.— 

Sheathing,*  ft —  40    @  —  45 

Sheathing,  Yellow'- —  28    a  —  JO 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow —  12    fa)  —  12K 

Composition  Nails — 28         — 30 

Composition  Bolts —  28         —  3D 

Plates,  Charcoal.  IX  *  box 17  50    ® 

Plates.  I  C  Charcoal  15  40  — .— 

Roofing  Plates 15  50  16  — 

BancaTin,  Slabs.*  ft —  50  —  45 

Steel.— English  CaBt,  *  ft —  19  —  20 

Drill 19  20 

FlatBar 19  20 

PloughPoint* 175  4  00 

Russia  (for  mould  boards) 12'i  15 

OmcKsiLVSR.— *  ft —  85  •-  8T*i 

i.EAii.-Pig.  *  ft •-  05-lf  —  *6 

Sheet —  10 

Pipe —    9  —10 

Bar 06*  -    7 

Zmc.-Sheets,  *  ft —  11  —  ll>i 

Borax.— Refined —27  -  »0 

Borax,  crude —    5 


List  of  Choice  Music  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
the  market  price:  Two  Children's  Songa— No.  1,  "God 
Bless  Papa;"  No.  2,  "Loving  Hearts  Around  You. 
Mother;"  30  cts.  each.  "Goldsmith  Maid  Galop;"  88 
Ota,  "Occident  Polka,"  25  cts.  "Lucy  March;"  35  cts.; 
"Open  the  Door,"  Song  and  Chorus;  35  cte.  At  Gray's 
Music  Stores,  San  Francisco  or  Portland,  Or.  * 


Long;  Experience 
Teaches  us  that  the  use  of  perfumes  is  beneficial  to 
health.  It  is,  however,  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  perfumes  used  be  made  from  proper  materials; 
Mcbrat  &  Lanman'»  Florida  Water  is  the  simple  fra- 
grance of  flowers,  agreeable  and  healthful  iD3r  err  case; 
try  it.  673 


From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  the  fame  of  the  cele- 
brated SILVER  TIPPED  Boots  and  Shoes  is  spreading. 
They  last  twice  as  long  as  Shoes  without  Tips. 

Ask  your  Sboe  Dealers  for  tbem.  * 


An  easy  Boot  or  Shoe  is  a  joy  forever.  AH  who  wear 
those  made  with  the  CABLE  SCREW  W1KE  know  t. 
Light,  tight,  will  not  rip — try  them. 

All  bear  the  Patent  Stamp.  * 


Tested  by  Time.— For  Throat  Diseases,  Colds  and 
Coughs,  "  Brown'b  Bronchial  Trochis"  have  proved 
their  efficacy  by  a  test  of  many  years. 


October  19,  1872.J 
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Agricultural    and    Industrial 
u  o  o  rc  s . 

For   Sale   at   this   Office. 

American  Manures,  and  Farmers' and  Planters' 
Guide — comprising  a  description  of  the  elements  and 
composition  of  plants  and  soils — the  theory  and  prac- 
tice lit  composting — the  value  of  stable  manure  and 
waste  products,  etc.,  etc.;  also  chemical  analysis  of 
the  principal  manufactured  fertilizers — their  assumed 
and  real  value — and  a  full  expose  of  the  frauds  prac- 
tised upon  purchasers.  By  Wm.  H.  Bruckner,  Ph.  !>., 
and  J.  B.  Chynoweth.  Price  $2,  post  paid.  Address 
Dewey  k  Co.,  this  office. 

The  Fruits  and   Fruit  Trees    of    America,  or 

the  Culture,  Propagation,  and  Management,  in  the  Gar- 
den and  Orchard,  of  Fruit  Trees  generally,  with  descrip- 
tions of  all  the  finest  varieties  of  Fruit,  Native  and 
Foreign,  cultivated  in  this  country.  By  A.  J  Downing. 
Illustrated;  ltKW  pages;  1889.  The  best  authority,  and 
only  complete  work.  Price,  in  cloth  and  gilt,  $5,  post 
paid,  by  Dewey  «fc  Co.,  this  ofiice. 

New  American  Farm  Book — originally  by  R.  L. 

Allen;  revised  by  Lewis  F.  Allen,  1871.  Embracing  in- 
formation on  all  general  subjects  pertaining  to  Farming 
and  all  branches  of  Husbandry-a  wide  range,  yet  very 
fully  and  ably  treated.  VJti  pages.  Price  $3,  postpaid. 
Address  Dewey  £  Co.,  this  office. 

Harris  (Joseph)  on  the  Pig.  Breeding,  Bear- 
ing, Management  and  Improvement.  Illus.,  "250  paces. 
1ST<>.  Interesting  to  all  readers;  instructive  and  lull  of 
hints  to  raisers.    Price  $2,  post  paid  from  this  office. 

Cranberry  Culture,  by  a  Practical  Grower  in 

N.  J..  Joseph  J.  White.  A  special  treatise  of  126  pages, 
Post  paid  from  this  office,  $1.75. 

Farm  Implements  and  Farm  Machinery,  and 

the  principles  of  their  construction  and  use.  W  ith  simple 
and  practical  explanations  of  tbe  Laws  of  Motion  and 
Force  as  applied  on  the  Farm;  by  John  J.  Thomas;  287 
illustrations  and  302  pages.  Sold  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  post- 
paid, for  $1.75. 

Ten  Acres   Enough:    A   practical   experience, 

showing  how  a  very  small  farm  may  he  made  to  keep  a 
very  large  family,  with  extensive  and  profitable  experi- 
ence in  the  cultivation  of  the  smaller  iruits.  Tenth 
edition,  1871.    Price,  post  free,  $1.50,  at  this  office. 

Observations   on   the   Culture  of    Silk  in 

California.  By  I.  N.  Hoag,  of  Sacramento,  1870. 
Pamphlet,  33  pages.  For  sale  by  DEWEY  &  CO., 
Publishers  of  Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco. 
Post  paid,  25  cts. 

Cotton  Culture;  by  J.  B.  Symon;  with  an  ad- 
ditional chapter  on  Cotton  Seed  and  its  uses.  190  pages, 
18<&    Price,  post  tree,  $1.75,  at  this  office. 

How  Crops  Grow:  by  Johnson;  A  treatise  on 
the  chemical  composition,  structure  and  life  of  the  plant, 
for  all  students  of  agriculture ;  with  illustration  and 
analysis.    394  pages;  1868.    Post  free  from  this  office,  $2.50. 

American    Grape   Growers*    Guide;    by  Wm. 

Chorlton  (N.  Y.)  204  pages,  1852.  Post  tree,  $1, 'from  this 
office. 
American  Fish  Culture,  embracing  all  the  de- 
tails of  artificial  breeding  and  rearing  of  Trout,  and  the 
culture  of  other  fishes;  by  Thad.  Nome.  Illustrated,  304 
pages,  1868.    Post  free  from  this  office,  $2.50. 

How  Crops  Feed;  Johnson,  1870.  On  the  At- 
mosphere and  the  Soil  as  related  to  the  nutrition  of  agri- 
cultural pUnta.  Illustrated.  375  pages.  Post  free  from 
this  office,  $2  50. 

Thresher's  Guide  and  Farmer's  Friend — by  D. 
Hollihan,  a  Californian,  and  a  practical  thresher  for 
over  fifteen  years.  It  contains  facts  and  hints  of  great 
value  to  those  specially  interested,  who  thresh  or  em- 
ploy thresher.-;.  Published  by  DEWEY  &  CO.,  at  this 
office.    In  flexible  cloth,  $1.    Post  free. 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry,  illustrated,  with  a 

treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Sheep.  Prevention  and  Cure 
Post  free  from  this  otlice,  cloth  edition,  $2. 


TO    SHEEP    BREEDERS! 

And  all  such  as  are  interested  in  raising  FINE  STOCK, 
attention  is  invited  to  the  flock  of  Severance  &  Feet, 
consisting  of 

80   Thoroughbred    Spanish    Merino   Earns, 
and  200  Yearling  and  two-year  old  Ewes, 

Just  imported  from  Addison  County,  Vermont.  These 
8heep  were  all  selected  from  noted  flocks  by  one  who 
has  bred  this  variety  of  Sheep  for  fifteen  years,  and  are 
superior  in  the  combination  of  qualities  that  go  to  make 
up  a  perfect  Sheep.  A  portion  of  this  flock  will  be 
offered  for  sale  on  reasonable  terms. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY, 

As  this  variety  is  rapidly  advancing  in  the  East. 

May  be  seen  and  examined  at  the  CITY  liARDENS, 
corner  of  South  and  Center  streets,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Uvttf 


SETEBAXCE    A    PEET. 


ALFRED  WRIGHT Veterinary  Surgeon. 


fSK  WRIGHT'S 


HORSES  &  CATTLE 


General  Depot 159  New  Montgomery  street,  8.  F. 

CO-OPERATIVE    MARBLE    WORKS. 

JOHN  DANIEL  &  CO., 
Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Monuments,    Headstones,    Tombs, 

MANTEL    PIECES,    ETC., 

»21    Pine    street,    between    Montgomery    and  i 

Kearny,  San  Francisco. 

21v2-ly 

STALLIONS. 


Two  Fine  Three-Year  Old  Stallions  for  Sale. 

Call  on  or  address  D.  L.  SMITH,  at  17  New  Mon- 
gomery  street,  San  Francisco.  llvltf 

PUMPS    AND    STOVES. 

A  large  assortment  of  FORCE  and  LIFT  PUMPS; 
also.  DEEP  WELL  PIMPS.  RUBBER  HOSE,  Etc. 

Celebrated  Ranges — Uuion,  Improved  Richmond,  and 
Eureka.    A  fine  assortment  constantly  on  baud. 

No.  519  Market  street,  near  First,  San  Francisco. 

lSv4-im  JAME8  JOHNSTON. 


SEEDS  &  PLANTS 


Wholesale    or    fteta.ll. 

Vegetable,    Field    and    Flower    Seeds, 

California  and  Australian  EvergTeen  Seeds, 

FRESH  SEEDS  OF  PALMS  AND  BLUE  GUM  TREES, 
Etc.,   Etc. 

Pure  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top,  Rye  Grasses, 

Orchard  Grass,  Timotht,  Alfalfa,  White, 

and  Red  Clover  Seed,  Etc. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Lilies,  fine  clumps  of  Lily 

of  the  Valley,  new  Gladiolus,  Etc. 

Ramie  Seed  and  Plants. 

A  FINE  COLLECTION  OF 

Greenhouse  Plants,  Evergreens,  Etc. 

Rustic  akd  Wire  Baskets,  Flower  Stands,  Fruit  and 

Ornamental  Trees,  Etc  , 

AT    THE     O  I.  JJ     STAND. 


Send  for  Catalogues. 
Hv4-3m 


E.    E.    MOORE, 
425  Washington  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

—  AT  THE  — 

LIBERTY  NURSERIES* 

Petaluma. 

I  offer  at  moderate  prices  a  general 
assortment  of 

FRUIT,    8HADE   AND    EVERGREEN 
TREES,    AND    SHRUBS. 
Deciduous  Flowering-   Shrubs,    Roses,   Etc. 
Green  House  and  Bedding  Plants  in  great  variety. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

Address  W.  H.  PEPPER, 

15yA-6m  Petaluma,  8onoma  County,  Cal. 


THE      OL,I> 


Maple     Leaf    Nursery. 


Has  constant- 
varieties  of 
ORNAMENT. 
GREEN  and 
SHRUBS;  also 
mentot  Choice 
merous  to 
Green  House 
era  and  Bulbs, 


ly  on  hand  all 
FRUIT  AND 
AL  EVER- 
DECIDUOUS 
a  large  assort- 
ROSES  too  nu- 
m  e  n  t  i  on. 
Plauts,  Flow- 
Garden,  Grass 


and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  are  for  sale  by 

L.  M.  NEWSOM,  Proprietor, 
12v3-tf  WashiDgton  street,  Brooklyn.  Cal. 


MACEDON    NURSERIES. 

I  will  send,  post  paid,  warranted  to  arrive  in  good 
order: 

1  year  Plum  and  Pear  Trees,  Roses  and  Shrubs,  $26 
per  C. 

1  year  Apple,  Peach  and  Orange  Quince,  $15  per  C. 

Raspberry  and  Blackberry  Plants.  6  varieties,  $2  per  C. 

Strawberry  Plants,  0  varieties,  $1  per  C;  $3  to  l-t  per 
M,  by  express;  Giant  Asparagras  and  Honey  Locust 
Hedge,  $1  per  C,  $3  to  $4  per  M,  by  express.  Larger 
quantities  and  older  trees  proportionately  low. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  J.B.JONES, 

9v»-3m  Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  T. 


CLEAN    MESQUIT    SEED. 

1,500  to  2,000  lbs.  for  sale  in  chaff  at 
SO  CENTS  IT.K  POITXD. 

Orders  by  mail  promptly  filled  by 

LOSSON   ROSS, 
Hv4-Sm  Sebastapol,  Sonoma  County. 


B.  K.  CUMUINUS. 
1858. 


1.  M.  MAXWELL. 

1H71. 


HENRY  K.  CUMMINGS  &  CO., 

Wholesale   Fruit  and  Produoe   Commission 
House, 

ESTABLISHED    1868. 

115  and  417  Davis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 

ao  interests  that  will  conflict  with  those  of  the  producer. 

4v23-ly 


Los    Angeles    County    Lands. 

Farming  Lands  in  Los  Angeles  County  for  sale,  in 
sections  and  quarter  sections,  at  reasonable  prices  and 
on  accommodating  terms — say,  one-fourth  cash  and 
balance  in  one,  two  and  three  years,  with  interest  at  10 
per  cent.,  payable  annually.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  No.  642,  corner  Market  and  Montgomery 
streets,  over  the  Hibernia  Bank,  San  Francisco,  or  to 
the  agent,  W.  R.  OLDEN,  Anaheim.  12v3tf 


SEED    WHEAT. 


If    you    want    clean  Wheat,  buy   "HUNTER'S   IM- 
PROVED GRAIN  SEPARATOR."    It  separates   all  the 
Chess,  Mustard,  Barley,  Oats,  etc.,  from  the  Wheat,  and 
does  its  work  rapidly.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
"vTCESTER    &    CO., 

3v4-3m  17  New  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


A.    lVe-w    JTir-iri.. 

J  is  WELL,  St  FLINT,  General  Commission 
Merchants,  aud  Sacramento  Agents  for  Walter  A. 
Wood's  Harvesting  Machines,  No.  39  Front  street,  be- 
tween J  and  K,  Sacramento.  G.  R.  JEWELL, 

I6v3.3m  T.  B.  FLINT. 


GOOD     CABLE     SCREW      WIRE 
Boots    and    Shoes 


ARE    SELLING    FROM    MAINE    TO    CALIFORNIA. 


THE    PATENT 

Novelty  Mill  and  Grain  Separator 


Is  one  of  the  gr  atest  improvements  of  the  age  for 
cleaning  and  separating  grain,  while  it  combines  all  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  First-class  Fanning  Mill.  It  also 
far  excels  anything  that  has  been  invented  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  grain.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  all 
the  different  kinds  of  Mixed  Grain.  It  takes  out  Mus- 
tard, Grass  Seeds,  Barlty  and  Oats,  and  makes  two  dis- 
tinct qualities  of  wheat  if  desired. 

For  further  information  apply  to  R.  STONE, 

eow-bp  422  Battery  street,  San  Franci  bco. 


Three  sizes,  warranted  to  clean  from  60  to  200  bushels 
per  hour,  according  to  size.    Prices,  $40,  $50  and  $75. 

First  Premiums  at  California  Statu?  lairs  in  1870  and 
1871.  Warranted  to  separate  Mustard  Seed,  Cheat,  Bar- 
ley and  Oats,  from  Wheat.  Cleans  the  Morning  Glory 
Seed  from  Alfalfa. 

Circulars  mailed  on  application.    Address 

NASH,  MILLER  &  CO., 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

N.  B.— All  the  Nash  &  Cutts  Steam  Separators  are 
fully  warranted.  av4-15t 


CHALLENGE   FEED     MILL 


For  Farm  us©  and  Custom  work.  The  only  Practica 
Farm  Feeil  Mill  ever  invented.  Can  be  used  with  from  one 
to  «ight-hon«e  power,  and  grinds  from  2^  lbs.  to  one  ton  of 
barley  per  hour.  Trite  of  Mill*  from  $75  to  $100,  according 
to  si/e.  Adapted  to  Wind,  Water,  Steam,  or  Horse  Power. 
The  grinding  surface  is  adjustable,  and  can  be  replaced  in 
fifteen  minutes  at  an  expense  of  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  ami 
a  quarter.  Over  3,000  now  in  use.  Every  Mill  warranted  to 
give  satisfaction.  For  sale  by  all  leading  agricultural  linns 
on  the  coaat.  For  further  particulars  send  for  circular. 
M.  S.  BOWIMSH,  General  Agent, 
With  Hawley  &  Co.,  cor.  California  an  i  Battery  sts., 

18v3-sa  San  Francisco. 


NT  &  STRATT0N       7^' 

ESS  COLLEGE 

^u-poSTsr 

FRANCISCQ 


'SAN 


IS  THE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  or  THE 
Pacific.  It  educates  thoroughly  for  business.  Its  course 
of  instruction  is  valuable  to  persons  of  both  sexes  and 
of  any  age.  Academic  Department  for  those  not  pre- 
pared for  business  course.  Open  day  and  evening 
throughout  the  year.  Students  can  commence  at  any 
time.  Full  particulars  may  be  had  at  the  College 
Office,  24  Post  street,  or  by  sending  for  Hkald's  Col- 
lege Journal. 

Address  E.  P.  HEALD, 

PresHent  Business  College,  San  Francisco. 

12v25-3m 


The  Simple  Mailing  Machine. 

Its  features  are  : 

Simplicity  of  Construction. 

Durability. 

Ease  of  Operation. 

Requires  no  expensive  outlay. 

Adapted  to  all  styles  of  lables. 

Puts  them  on  securely. 

It  enables  use  of  old  papers  for  wrappers. 

And  soon  saves  the  cost  of  printing  lables. 

V  syHteinlzes  the  work  of  mailing. 

It  is  tbe  cheapest  machine. 

May  be  paid  for  in  part  by  advertising. 

Address,  for  terms  and  descripti.m. 

ADVOCATE  PUBLISHING  CO., 

JackBon,  Tenn. 
One  of  the  above  machines  can  be  Been  at  the  office  of 
the  Pbess.  UvUf 


TAN  K     MAKING. 

The  undersigned  having  adopted  TAXK  MAKING 
their  specialty,  are  now  prepared  to  manufacture 

Tanks  of  Any  Description 


LOWEST   REASONABLE   RATES. 

We  are  constantly  erecting  new  and  improved  machin- 
ery in  <>ur  Factory,  to  facilitate  our  work;  we  have  also 
erected  a  large  steam  chest,  capable  oi  steaming  lumber 
of  any  description  used  by  us.  We  are  also  constantly 
receiving  and  preparing  large  quantities  of 

Split   Mendocino   Redwood 

POn  THE  SPECIAL  PURPOSE  OF  MA  KINO 

LARGE     WINE    TANKS     AND     CASKS 

Thoroughly  steaming  the  lumber  before  making  up 
from  6  to  8  days  and  then  drying  and  seasoning  0  to  8 
days.    The  following  is  our  price  list  of  ordinary 

Redwood  Water  Tanks. 

made  of  2  inch  sawed  lumber  clear  of  knots  and  sap — 
a  discount  made  if  the  lumber  is  not  steamed. 

1.000  to  2,000  gallons,  bound  with  5  hoops  1  \  x  if 
and  1  hoop  1  %  x  3-10. 

2,500  to  4,500  gallons,  bound  with  4  hoops  2  x  %  and  2 
hoop  2x  3-16 

4,500  to  7.500  gallons,  bound  with  5  hoops  2  V  x  H  and 

2  hoop2!ii  x3-li>. 

7.500  to  15,000 gallons, 6  hoops,2XxS<  and  2  hoops  2  X 
13-16. 
15,000  to  20,000  gallons,  bound  with  8  hoops  3x^  and 

3  hoops  3x3-16. 


PRICE, 


From  U  to  3  cts.  per  Gall. 


Small  tanks  also  made  to  order,  also  tanks  of  any 
lumber  desired. 

ALL  WINE  TANKS  made  of  SPLIT  lumber  2H 
inch  thick ,  steamed  and  thoroughly  seasoned,  from  2c. 
to  3^  c.  per  gallon. 

WINE   TANKS  WITH   DOUBLE  HEAD 

Manhole  and  with  our  newly  invented  appliance  for 
fiUlng  and  keeping  them  entirely  full,  froni3)4c.to5!$c. 
per  gallon. 

REDWOOD  CASKS  (split  lumber.)  with  oak  middle 
piece  and  gate,  from  7  to  9  c.  per  gallon. 

OAK  CASKS  (full  stock,)  iiomViX  to  15  c.  per  gallon. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

For  further  particulars  address. 

M.   FULDA  &  SONS. 

Cor.  Commercial  and   Drum    Streets,  S.  F. 

5v+-6t 


Something  New  for  the  Kitchen. 
Tiixa 

Aerating     Egg     Beater. 

Various  devicefi  have  been  pn 
to  the  public  for  beating  eggs,  but  noth- 
ing, we  think,  equal  t-»  the  one  berets 
shown.  This,  in  tact,  iB  the  only  aerat- 
ing device  ever  made,  and  la  vet?  pron- 
erly  called  tne  "Aerating  Egg  Beater." 

This  Beater,  us  will  be  Be*  n  by  refer- 
ence to  the  engraving,  is  simply  a  tin 
eun  with  a  cone  bottom  and 
dasher,  the  Lower  portion  of  tbe  fltwhur 
being  perforated  with  ery  small  boles, 
as  shown.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
upper  portion,  when  forced  down,  tills 
with  air  which  is  forced  through  the 
eg-,  thereby  finely  dividing  and  thor- 
oughly aerating  the  mass.  It  heats  one 
a  ell  um  half  a  dozen.  For  further 
particulars  address 

WIESTER  &  CO.. 

17  .New  MuutgomerySt.  (Grand  Hotel  Building),  S.F. 


WILCOX'S 

IMPROVED    STEAM    WATER     LIFTER, 

With  neither  Engine,  Piston,  or  Plunger. 

The  most  Simple  ,  Durable,  anil  in  al 
respects  the  most  Economical  of  all 
Steam  Pumps.  Uses  the  same  steam 
twice  Instead  of  once.  Any  person  can 
ran  It.  They  are  used  on  the  Central 
aud  Western  Pacific  Kit.  from  Oakland 
to  Ogden.  They  are  used  for  Water 
Works,  Mining,  Irrigation,  and  all  other  ordinary  pump- 
ing. Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List.  Ad- 
dress ALLEN  WILCOX,  No.  21  Fremont  street.  San 
Francisco.  ltlv'i-3m 


Ajyexits    "VVniitecl 

For  the  liveliest  book  on  the  West  ever  written, 

"BUFFALO  LAND!" 
By  W.  E.  WEBB,  the  noted  P  onecr  and  Humorist.  The 
wealth  and  wttdnass,  mysteries  and  marvels  of  the 
mighty  Plain:*  fully  and  truthfully  described.  ov<r- 
nowiDgwith  wit  and  humor.  The  Appendix  a  Com- 
plete Guidr  for  Bportames  :mJ  Emigrants.  Pbofuselt 
and  Splendidly  Eulustbatid.  immensely  Popular, 
and  Belling  beyond  precedent.  Send  for  illustrated  cir- 
cular, terms,  etc.,  at  once,  to  the  Publishers, 

F.  DEW1NO  &  CO., 
7v4-im  512  California  street.  San  Franc 


$r  1.  0>Ofkr*I■*1nT,  AfaBtewantaSI  Allfli«"'.n>wrtrtln«r*<»- 
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STUDEBAKER     WAGONS 


Have  become 

The  Standard  Wagons  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

For  Quality, 

durability, 

Light  Runntnq, 

Good  Proportion, 

and  Excellent  Style, 
They   Have    no    Peer. 
Iron  Axle, 

Thimble  Skein, 

Header  and 

Sprino  Wagons, 
Of  all  sizes,  with  heavy  tires  rivited  on,  always  on 
hand  and  sold  for  $100  to  $165. 

Having  established  a  Manufactory  to  build  Wagons, 
Beds,  Brakes  and  Seats,  I  am  better  prepared  than 
ever  to  furnish 

Just  the  Kinds  of  "Wagons  Needed, 
As  I  make  a  spei^alty  of  the  wagon  trade. 

The  attention  of  Beaters  is  especially  requested. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

16v3-3m  E.  E.  AMES,  General  Agent. 

Factory  and  Depot,  217  and  219  K  street,  Sacramento. 


FIKST  PREMIUM  AWARDED  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1870;  also  First  Premium  at  Mechanics'  Fair,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1871;  and  Silver  Medal  and  First  Premium  for 
best  Farm  Wagon,  and  First  Premium  for  the  best  im- 
proved Thimble  Skein  at  State  Fair,  1871.  Also  State 
Fair  GOLD  MEDAL  for  1871. 


ap22-3m 


E.   SOULE, 

San  Q,uentin,  Cal. 


Hill's  Patent  Eureka  Gang  Plow. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  these 
Plows,  are  entitled  to  preference  over  any  other  Plow 
in  use.  They  are  made  of  the  best  material,  and  every 
Plow  warranted.  They  are  of  light  draught,  easily 
adapted  to  any  depth,  and  are  very  easily  handled. 

They  will  plow  any  kind  of  soil,  and  leave  the  ground 
In  perfect  order. 

FIRST    PREMIUMS! 

These  Plows  have  taken  First  Premiums  at  the  State 
Fair,  at  the  Northern  Distrit  t  Fair,  at  the  Upper  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Fair,  and  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
Premium  of  $40  for  the  best  Gang  Plow,  after  a  fair  test 
and  competition  with  the  leading  Plows  of  the  State. 

Ohampion  Deep-Tilling  Stubble  Plow, 

Took  the  First  Premium  over  all  competitors  at  the 

State  Fair,  1871.    It  furrows  14  in.  deep  and  24  wide. 

This  Gang  Plow  combines  durability  with  cheapness, 
being  made  entirely  of  iron  by  experienced  workmen,  of 
the  best  material.  Over  three  hundred  are  now  in  use, 
and  all  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

SWEEPSTAKE   PLOW   CO., 
At  SAN  LEANDEO,  CAL.,  under  the  personal  superin- 

tendance  of  the  Patentee,  F.  A.  Hill, 
And  also  by  most  leading  Agricultural  Dealers  in  the 

State.    Send  at  once  for  Circulars,  prices,  etc.       21v3 


MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSONS 


Took  the  Premium  over  all  at  the  great  Plowing 
Match  in  Stockton,  in  1870. 

This  Plow  is  thoroughly  made  by  practical  men  who 
have  been  long  in  the  business  and  know  what  is  re- 
quired in  the  construction  of  Gang  Plows.  It  is  quickly 
adjusted.  Sufficient  play  is  given  so  that  the  tongue  will 
pass  over  cradle  knolls  without  changing  the  working 
position  of  the  shares.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the 
wheels  themselves  govern  the  action  of  the  Plow  cor- 
rectly. It  has  various  points  of  superiority,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  as  the  Beat  and  Most  Desirable  Gang  Plow 
In  the  world.    Send  for  circular  to 

MATTLSON    &   WILLIAMSON, 

14v2-3m  Stockton,  Cal. 


M.  WALTHALL  and  S.  T.  NYE 

Give  Exclusive  Attention  to 

Land  Matters  in  the  Local  and  General  Land 

Office, 

Mining  Applications,  Pro.  unug  Patents,  and  Contests 

before  the  Office,  etc.,  etc. 

Buy  and  Sell  Agricultural  College  Scrip  and  Land 

Warrants. 

Office  in  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  near  the  Land  Office, 
Stockton,  Cal.  Refer  to  Hon.  8.  A.  Booker,  Judge  of  the 
Fifth  DiBtrict  Court,  Stockton.  0v6-3m 


BRIGHT    UNION    SAFETY    LAMP. 


A    CALIFORNIA    INVENTION. 


Patented  May  30, 1871.    Is  the  Best  and  Safest  Lamp  ever 
put  in  the  market,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1st.— The  Lamp  is  constructed  with  two  tubes,  as  will  be 
seen  in  cut,  the  outside  one  (D)  intended  only  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  burner,  and  tbe  inside  one  (C)  to  contain  oil  and 
receive  the  wick.  As  there  is  no  connection  between  these 
tubes,  it  will  be  evident  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  commu- 
nicating any  heat  to  the  oil ;  and  as  long  as  tbe  oil  in  a  Lamp 
c:m  be  kept  perfectly  cool,  there  is,  of  course,  no  chance  for  an 
explosion. 

This  Lamp  is  the  only  one  ever  invented  in  which  this  result 
has  been  secured. 

2d.— 'When  the  burner  is  attached  to  the  Lamp  it  will  be 
seen  that  there 
is  no  opportu- 
nity for  the  oil 
toescapeshould 
tbe  Lamp  be 
overturned, 
and  in  case  any 
accident  sho'ld 
occur. the  worst 
consequences 
that  could  en- 
sue would  be 
the  breaking  of 
a  chimney  or 
Bhade.  From 
these  facts  it 
w  ill  be  evident 
that  those  who 

adopt  this  Lamp  will  secure  themselves  against  the  possibility 
orie  °*L  ^plosion  arising  from  the  use  of  kerosene  oil. 
Ja.— IneLamp  is  strongly  and  well  made,  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance, and  something  entirely  new  and  novel.  It  will  burn 
Kerosene  adapted  to  any  burner.  With  all  of  these  advantages 
It  combines  cheapness,  and  from  present  indications  it  iB  des- 
tined to  become  very  popular. 

4th.— The  tube  to  which  the  burner  Is  attached  (D)  is  free 
trom  the  tube  of  the  oil  (C),  and  a  Bpace  for  air,  passing  from 
tbe  lower  end,  between  the  tube  of  the  burner  and  the  tube  of 
the  oil,  keeps  it  always  cool. 

5th.— Ttie  burner  is  the  cause  of  generating  the  gas  in  a 

.Lamp.     It  can- 
not do  it  in  this 

Lamp,  as  the 

burner  is  set  on 

a     tube    which 

contains  no  oil, 

consequently   it 

en  n  not  make 

any  tras. 
6th  —in     case 

of  accident,  the 

Lamp  failing  or 

thrown  over,  by 

which  many  ex- 
plosions   occur, 

is  the  cause  of 

the  oil  rushing 

to  the  flame.   In 

this  Lamp  it  is 

not  so;    it    can 

be  thrown  over  and  cannot  send  the  oil  tothe  flame ;  it  will  run 

from  it,  so  thei  e  is  no  danger  of  catching  fire. 


This  Lamp  can  be  filled  from  the  fount,  on  the  top  o 
which  is  a  screw. 

This  Lamp  can  be  attached  to  any  Chandelier  orBracke 
made. 

State  and  County  Rights  for  Sale.    Agents  Wanted. 


The  "  BRIGHT  UNION  "  and  all  Trimmings  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  Patentee, 


lvitf-lambp 


Nos.  10  and  12  Third  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  PUMP. 


THE  ONLY  KELIABLE  PUMP  FOR 

Farmers,    Stockmen      and 
Stable  Keepers, 

BEING!  A 

NON-FREEZING    FORCE   PUMP, 

Working  in  Wells  from 

O    to    lOO    feet    deep. 

Suitable  for  either  Hand  or  Power  use. 


Kate  in  Price,   from  $12  up. 
Send  for  Circular. 


Depot  for  Pacific  Coast, 


CONROY,   O'CONNOR  &  CO., 


SAN    FRANCISCO. 


SOMETHING    NEW. 


We  havo  for  sale  the  Right  to  tho  Pacific  Coast  for  a 
new  and  useful  invention  that  is  needed  in  every  family. 
It  is  easily  manufactured  and  requires  but  a  small 
amount  of  capital  to  commence  with.  A  number  of  or- 
ders have  already  been  taken,  which  will  be  turned  ovel 
to  any  party  who  may  purchase  the  patent. 

8amples  can  be  seen  at  our  office,  or  descriptive  circu 
lars  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

WIE8TER   &    CO., 
]T  Now  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 


WARNER  &  SILSBY 

Manufacture  all  sizes  of 

Bed  and  Sofa    Springs, 

Which  they  offer  to  the  trade  at 
reduced  prices;  also  the  rele- 
brated  Obermann  Self- 
Fastening     Bed     Spring:. 

Any  man  can  make  his  own  Spring  Bed  with  them 
by  attaching  them  to  the  slats  of  any  bedstead. 

642  Mission  Street,  above  New  Montgomery,  San 
Francisco.  23v8-6m 


PRICES  : 

Thimble  Skein,  3  inch,  $100;  3i£  inch,  $105;  3% 
inch,  $110;  3%  inch,  $115;  4  inch,  $125— includ- 
ing in  each  case  wagon  gearing  complete,  with  whif- 
fletrees,  neck  yoke  and  stay  chains. 

Box  Beds,  Brakes,   Seats,  etc.,  $40  to  $50, 

complete,  according  to  style. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  buyers  to  the  superior  work- 
manship and  finish  of  these  justly  celebrated  Wagons. 
They  are  known  throughout  the  West,  and  have  long 
taken  the  lead  of  all  others;  and  although  but  recently 
introduced  to  the  California  farmer,  have  given  the 
most  complete  satisfaction.  There  is  no  factory  in  tho 
United  States  where  greater  care  is  given  to  the  selection 
of  material  used  than  that  of  Winchester  &  Partridge, 
the  builders  of  these  Wagons,  in  Wisconsin.  The  timber 
is  of  the  choicest  selection,  and  the  iron  used,  the  best 
that  can  be  obtained.  The  manufacturers  say:  "A 
thorough  system  of  inspection  is  strictly  adhered  to,  so 
that  we  are  prepared  to  warrant  each  part  to  be  perfect; 
if  defective,  it  will  be  replaced  without  charge.  We 
claim  by  actual  test  a  saving  of  fifteen  peb  cent,  in 
draft  over  any  other  Wag-on  offered  for  sale. 
This  ease  of  draft  has  been  accomplished  after  years  of 
close  study,  and  on  strictly  scientific  principles,  and  is  a 
secret  known  only  to  ourselves." 

Knowing  that  a  wagon  to  be  popular  in  California, 
must  be  a  good  one,  and  desiring  to  bring  out  for  our 
trade  not  only  the  best  Farm  Wagon  in  the  country, 
but  one  also  that  could  be  sold  at  a  popular  price,  we 
sought  among  the  largest  manufactories  of  the  West, 
and  finally  selected  "  The  Whitewater"  as  the  Wagon 
before  all  others  for  the  California  trade.  The  manu- 
facturers of  these  Wagons  are  among  the  oldest  and 
largeBt  in  the  United  States,  having  been  established  in 
1847,  and  their  Wagons  may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  Wagon  Beds,  Brakes  and 
Seats,  in  any  style  to  suit  customers  and  the  trade.  Our 
California  Rack  Bed  is  far  sup)  rior  to  any  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  side  pieces  are  made  of  2x6  oak;  the  bed  is  14 
feet  long,  and  the  spring  seat  4  feet  from  box— giving 
ample  room  to  load  sacks,  wood,  etc.,  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  driver.  Our  California  Roller  Brake  con 
be  used  with  or  without  box.  These  beds,  as  well  as 
the  "Whitewater"  running-gears,  are  made  expressly 
for  our  own  trade,  and  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  Cali- 
fornia use.  The  brakes  have  hardwood  bars,  and 
the  seats  hardwood  standards;  the  beds  are  nicely 
proportioned,  well  framed  and  bolted  together,  painted 
inside  and  out6ide,  neatly  striped  and  ornamented,  and 
well  varnished.  The  wheels  of  tho  "Whitewater"  are 
extra  heavy,  with  slope-shouldered  or  wedge-shaped 
spokes,  in  large  hubs  and  deep  felloes,  wide  and  heavy 
tires  riveted  on  through  every  joint.  The  axles  to  our 
Thimble-Skein  Wagons  are  made  large  and  strong, 
and   of  thoroughly  seasoned  hickory. 

If  you  want  a  Wagon,  and  want  a  good  one,  at  a  low 
price,  give  the  "Whitewater"  a  trial. 

TEEADWELL  &  CO., 
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San  Francisco, 
General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  States. 


THOMAS    &    SHIRLAND, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Cashmere  or  Angora  Goats, 


PUKE    It  LOOK   AlVD   ALL   GRADES. 

For  Sale  in  Lots  to  Suit  Purchasers. 

Including  a  Choice  Lot  imported  by  A.  EUTY  CHIDES 
native  of   Angora.    For  particulars  apply  to 

S.  P.  THOMAS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


E.  D.  SHIRLAND,  Auburn,  Cal. 
8v4-3m 


LANDRUM    &    RODG-ERS, 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Cotswold  Sheep  and  An- 
gora Goats. 

A  large  lot  of  Angora  Goats  and  Cotswold  Sheep  for 
sale.  Also  100  Southdown  and  Cotswold  graded  Rams, 
and  Angora  graded  Bucks  up  to  31-32. 

All  of  the  above  will  be  sold  on  reasonable  terms  and 
delivered  on  the  cars  at  Wateonville  free  of  charge. 

JUST  ARKIV£D  ! 
Eighty-five  head  of  Choico,  Pure  Breed  Angora  Goats — 
47  Bucks  and  38  Ewes — the  largest  importation  ever 
made  to  this  coast,  mostly  from  the  flock  of  Richard 
Peters,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  A  pamphlet,  with  particulars, 
furnished  to  breeders  on  application. 


Address 
2v4-3m 


LANDRUM  &  RODGERS, 
Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


FULL    BLOODED    STOCK    FOR    SALE. 


The  undersigned  has  perfected  arrangements  to  re- 
ceive consignments  of  tho  Best  Bred  Stock  from  Europo 
and  the  Eastern  States,  consisting  of  Short-horned 
Durham,  Devon  and  Alderney  Cattle;  Cotswold,  Span- 
ish Meriuo  and  Silesian  Sheep;  Angora  Goats;  Berk- 
shire and  Essex  Swine.  All  of  which  will  bo  sold  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  pedigrees  guaranteed. 

Seventy-five  head  of  the  Silesian  Shesp  havo  arrived 
and  are  for  sale  by 

26v3-tf  ROBERT  BECK,  Sacramento. 


WATT    &.    MCLENNAN, 

WOOL    COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

625  Sansome  street,  corner  J*ckson,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Receive     Consignments    of    Wool,    Sheep 

Skins,  Hides,  etc.     Liberal  advances  made  to 

consignors.     Keep  on  hand  the  best  quality  of 

Wool  Sacks,  Twines,  and  other  supplies. 

10v3-3m 

40  Thoroughbred  Ang-ora  Goats  for  Salet 
Imported  by  a  native  of  Angora,  direct  from  Asia  Minor. 
For  specimens  see  the  flock  of  Thomas  &  Shlriund, 
Sacramento,  Cal.  Address  A.  EUTYCHLDE8,  Spout 
Spring,  Appomattox  County,  Va.  10v4-ly 
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"  Most  Valuable  Paper." 

Virginia  Cm,  M.  T.,  August  25th,  1872. 
Messrs.  Wiesteb  &  Co.,  S.F.— Please  6end  me  by  mail 
one  of  your  Patent  Vegetable  Cutters.    I  6ee  your  advtr- 
tisement  in  the  Pacific  Bubal  Pkess,  the  most  valuable 
paper  I  ever  read. 

yours  truly,  Jso.  S.  Bjlbtbcpp. 


A   Splendid   Paper. 

Messrs.  Editors  :— Your  Rural  Press  Is  a  splendid 
paper.    1  am  very  much  pleased  with  it. 

I,    S    Preston 
Point  of  Timber,  Cal.,  Oct.  5, 1872. 


Pbrsonal. — We  were  favored  with  a  visit  at  noon  to-day 
from  Mr.  L.  P.  Mccarty,  special  corresponding  agent  of 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  San  Fiancisco.  He 
has  been  out  in  the  Pioche  region  writing  full  and  cor- 
rect descriptive  letters  of  that  district,  its  mines,  and 
general  resources,  which  have  been  published  in  the 
Press.  He  is  now  visiting  the  Comstock  range  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  will  go  through  all  the  mines.  We 
doubt  not  that  all  possible  facilities  and  assistance  will 
be  given  him.  He  is  also  canvassing  for  the  Press, 
which  is  the  best  mining  and  mechanical  paper  on  the 
coast— a  paper  that  most  everybody  can  subscribe  for 
with  profit.— Gold  Hill  News,  Sept.  10th. 


Af\BSTCi4ss 


Each  Issue  Contains 

Sixteen  well  filled  pages. 

Original  and  Choice  Engravings. 

Editorials  on  Home  Industries. 

On  various  kinds  of  Stock-rearing. 

On  Horticulture  and  Gardening. 

Correspondence  from  Vanning  Districts. 

Answers  and  hints  to  Correspondents   about 
Local  Farming. 

Good  Health  and  Useful  Information. 

Reports  of  Farming  Clubs. 

Mechanical  and  Scientific  progress. 

Agricultural  Notes  from  all  quarters. 

Domestic  Produce  Markets. 

Home  Circle. 

Domestic  Economy. 

Meohanical  Hints  and  Domestic  Receipts. 

Home  and  Farm  Matters. 

Affording,  in  all,  more  of  real  instructive  and 
profitable   matter    for  general   readers   than 
any  other  weekly  on  this  side  of  the  Conti- 
nent. 
Subscription,  in  advance,  $4  a  year.     Single 

copies  10  cts.     Four  single  copies,  of  late  dates, 

sent  postpaid  for  25  cts.     Address 


Petersen's  Patent  Bee-Hive. 


This  HIVE  is  a  California  invention,  simple  in  its 
co  Btruction,  and  being  made  entirely  of  wood,  is  cheap 
enough  lor  the  amateur  or  professional  bee- keeper. 
Among  the  paramount  objocts  secured  by  this  Hive  are 
the  facility  it  affords  of  examining  at  all  times  the 
stores  of  the  bees,  and  the  taking  away  of  any  surplus, 
or  supplying  whatever  may  be  wanttng.  Also  the 
presence  and  state  of  health  of  the  queen  bee;  in  fact, 
of  the  whole  hive.  It  enables  the  keeper  to  interfere  in 
all  sorts  of  emergencies;  increasing  the  number  of  bees 
by  artificially  creating  young  swarms;  and  what  is  of 
especial  importance  to  the  progress  of  bee  science,  can 
be  thoroughly  examined  with  reference  to  the  behavior 
and  habits  of  the  different  bees,  queens,  drones  and 
workers,  although  there  Is  no  glass  used  In  its  con- 
struction. 

Persons  familiar  with  the  habits  of  bees  know  that 
one  of  their  most  necessary  and  frequent  employments 
is  the  expulsion  of  the  over-heated  and  foul  air  from 
the  hive.  To  do  this,  the  bees  station  themselves  at  or 
near  the  opening  in  the  hive,  turning  their  heads  in- 
wards, take  hold  with  their  feet  and  move  their  wings 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  cause  a  considerable  current  of 
air,  frequently  causing  a  draft  strong  enough  to  be  per- 
ceptibly felt  outside  the  hive.  The  improvements  in 
this  hive  consist  in  providing  it  with  suitable  openings 
both  above  and  below,  by  means  of  which  the  necessary 
ventilation  can  be  secured  and  regulated.  One  Hive 
has  a  gable  roof,  and  at  intervals  in  the  upper  edge  of 
the  side  walls  saw  cuts  or  kerfs  are  provided  which  will 
be  sufficiently  wide  to  afford  a  passage  for  the  air.  A 
atrip  is  secured  between  the  projec  ing  eaves  and  side 
of  the  hive  so  as  to  leave  a  triangular  space  extending 
from  end  to  end  of  the  hive,  and  thus  providing 
a  passage  for  the  air.  By  stopping  up  the  ends  of 
this  passage  the  ventilation  is  shut  off.  Near  the 
bottom  of  the  hive  is  a  false  bottom,  the  side 
edges  of  which  are  also  provided  with  saw  cuts 
or  kerfs.  At  short  intervals  and  in  the  lower  edge  of 
the  sides  of  the  hives  other  kerfs  are  cut  so  as  to  break 
joints  with  the  first  mentioned.  The  frames  are  made 
in  the  usual  mauner,  except  that  the  upper  corners  are 
rounded  and  project  slightly,  so  that  they  will  fit  into  a 
groove  in  he  upper  part  of  the  hive  and  be  suspended 
there,  and  they  can  be  turned  slightly  so  as  to  come  out 
easily.  There  is  sufficient  space  over  them  to  admit  the 
hand  so  as  to  remove  them  when  necessary.  A  flat 
piec«  of  wood  covering  two  frames  is  laid  over  the  tops 
so  as  to  prevent  the  bees  from  building  above.  When 
these  loope  pieces  are  taken  out,  the  frames  may  be  re- 
moved. There  is  a  door  at  each  end  of  the  hive  which 
may  be  opened  so  as  to  get  at  the  honey  from  either  end. 
A  portion  of  the  hive  may  be  partitioned  off,  when  con- 
venient, by  a  piece  of  board  which  fits  into  it.  The 
other  hive  is  similar  in  construction,  the  only  difference 
being  the  flat  roof,  making  it  cheaper. 

State  and  County  Rights  for  sale. 

Send  for  circulars  to  OLE  PETERSEN,  Oakland,  or  to 

WIESTER    &    CO., 

17  New  Montgomery  street, 
San  Francisco. 

TO    RENT    ON    SHARES, 

Or    for    Sale,  Payments    Made   from    Crops. 
3,360  ACRES  FARMING  LAND, 

S      Lying  north  of  the  Merced  river,  between  Mo. 
Swain's  Ferry  and  Hopeton.     Seed,  feed  and  im- 
plements found.     2.200  acres  were  cropped  thil 
year.     Parties  applying  will  be  required  to  have  at  least 
thirty  good  horses  or  mules.    Apply  to 
It  W.  M.  BYEK,  408  California  street,  S.  T. 


BLAKE'S    PATENT    STEAM    PUMP. 

Belmont,  Cal.,  February  6th.  1872. 
Messrs.   TREAD  WELL  &  CO. — Gentlemen:    In  reply  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  large  Blake  Steam 
Pump,  purchased  of  you  by  Mr.  Ralston,  I  will  say  that  it  gives  kn iihe  satisfaction,  even  working  as  it  now  is, 
where  no  other  Pump  could;  for  it  is  at  present  six  tket  u.ndeb  wateb,  yet  it  does  its  work  pebfectlt. 
Yours,  etc.,  J.  E.  BUTLER, 

Supt.  Water  Works  and  Engineer  at  W.  C.  Kalston's. 
TREADWELL  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Belling  Agents  for  Pacific  States, 
■y  Machinery  Depot  for  Miners,  Millmen,   and  Engineers'  supplies.     Iron  and  Wood  Machinery;  Portable 
Engines;  Mills;  Machinists'  and  Mechanics',  Miners'  and  Farmers'  Tools;    Sturtevaut's  Blowers,  Turbine  Water 
Wheels,  Gardner  Governors,  Hardware,  Rope,  Nails,  Wire,  Hose,  Mining  Goods,  Belting,  Packiug,  Felting,  aud 
general  Mill  and  Mining  Supplies.  8v25eowbp 


THE     TRUTH! 

A.  L.  FISH,  Agent  Knowles'  Steam.  Pump — Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  inquiries, 
we  state  that  the  highest  award  for  Steam  Pumps  at  the  Eighth  or  last  Mechanics' 
Fair  in  San  Francisco,  was  a  First  Premium  and  Diploma,  awarded  to  the  Knowles' 
Patent  Steam  Pump,  as  published  in  the  Official  List  September  23d,  1871. 

A.  S.  HALLIDIE,  President  Board  of  Managers. 

"W.  H.  Williams,  Sec'y  Board  of  Managers  Eighth  Industrial  Exhibition,  M.  I. 


CROCKERY, 


CHINA  AND  GLASSWAEE, 


Coal  Oil  Lamps, 


Silver-Platea 

Ware, 


Table   Cutlery, 
Etc., 


For  Sale  at  Lowest  Market  Rates, 


HAYNES    &    LAWT0N, 


Market  Street, Under  Orand  Hotel, 


SAW   FRANCISCO. 
12v4-lam3ml6p 


The  Standard  in  the  Van  ! 

All  other  Church  Music  Books,  of  whatever  degree  of 
excellence,  are  respectfully  invited  to  fall  In  the  rear  of 

The    Standard  ! 

Our  New  Collection  of  Music  for  Choirs,  Conventions 
and  Singing  Schools.  It  cannot  be  excelled  In  quality, 
and  intends  to  lead  In  circulation. 

Some  of  the  Merits. — Short  Theory.  Abundant  Ma- 
terial, Sacred  and  Secular,  for  practice.  Excellent  set 
of  Metrical  Tunes,  in  large  clear  print  and  not  crowded: 
a  great  advantage.  Unusually  good  collection  of  An- 
thems, Set  Pieces,  etc.  The  compilers,  Messrs.  L.  O. 
EMERSON,  of  Boston,  and  H.  R.  PALMER,  of  Chicago, 
are  perhaps  the  most  skillful  men  of  their  time  in 
adapting  muaic  to  the  wants  of  the  "singing"  public. 
Price,  $1.50.  Specimen  copies  sent,  for  the  present, 
post-paid,  for  $1.25. 

A  Perfect  Success !   The  Printers  cannot  keep 

pace  with  the  demand  I    Ditson  k  Co.'s 

GEMS    OF    STRAUSS! 

BY  JOHANN  STRAUSS  I 

It  is  a  large  book  [of  250  pages,  full  sheet  music  size] , 
filled  with  the  best  Strauss  Music,  Waltzes,  Polkas, 
Quadrilles,  etc.,  including  those  performed  in  this 
country,  under  the  direction  of  the  great  composer. 

About  $10  worth  of  music  are  included  in  the  "Gems," 
which  are,  however,  sold  for  the  diminutive  price  of 

$2.50  in  Boards,  $3  in  Cloth.  Sent,  post-paid,  for  the 
retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  k  CO.,  Boston. 
CHA8.  H.  DITSON  4  CO.,  New  York. 


H.  B.  MARTIN  &  CO., 
BUILDERS, 

No.  13  Fremont  street SAN  FRANCISCO . 

—  ALL    KIKUS    OF  — 

Hydraulic  Elevators, 

Reversable  Hoisting-  Engines, 

Steam  and  Hydraulic  Engines, 
Power  Pumps 

and  Pressure  Rams,  Etc. 


Burdett  Organ  Price  Lists 

MAILED    FROM 
OKAY'S   MUSIC    STORE,     San   Francisco. 


IMPROVED    CORN    HUSKER. 


The  gnat  extent  of  the  Indian  corn  crop  throughout 
the  United  States,  makes  of  the  utmost  importance  any 
invention  by  which  the  labor  incurred  in  its  production 
may  be  lessened. 

According  to  the  census  reports,  the  annual  yield  of 
Indian  corn  in  California,  several  years  since,  was 
1,000,000  bushels.  It  is  probably  twice  that  amount  at 
the  present  time,  and  the  introduction  of  corn  buskers 
will  b  ■  of  great  advantage  to  our  farmers. 

This  machine  has  taken  no  less  than  eight  first  pre- 
miums this  season,  at  fairs  in  the  Eastern  States.  At 
the  fair  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  it  was  awarded  the  first 
premium  of  $10,  besides  a  $50  premium  for  the  most 
useful  invention,  relating  to  agriculture,  patented  du- 
ring the  last  three  years. 

The  larger  machines,  for  husking  from  the  stalks, 
can  be  conveniently  run  by  any  of  the  ordinary  horse, 
powers.  The  machine  does  its  work  thoroughly,  strip, 
ping  the  husks  and  silk  from  every  ear  and  nubbin, 
whether  it  be  large  or  small,  hard  or  soft.  The  stalks 
are  delivered  in  a  crushed  state  and  in  a  much  better 
condition  for  fodder  than  when  left  solid,  and  they  also 
rot  quicker  in  the  manure  heap.  The  husks  are  deliv- 
ered in  so  good  condition  as  to  be  worth  from  $50  to  $70 
per  ton  for  industrial  purposes  in  some  Eastern  places. 

An  ordinaay  two-horse  power  used  for  thrashing  will 
drive  the  machine,  and  with  the  hand  machine  two 
men  can  husk  100  bushels  per  day. 

Address  WIE8TER  it  CO., 

16vl-2m  No.  17  New  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


Three   Weeks   is   the   Extent    of    Wear   for 
Children's  Shoes 

UNLESS    THEY     HAVE    A    SILVER    TIP    ON    TO 
Protect    the    Toe. 


SPORTSMEN'S    EMPORIUM, 

No.  609  Clay  Street, 
Just  above  Montgomery SAN  FRANCISCO. 

F.   SCHOENEMAN, 

(Successor  to  Barton  It  Rutter.) 
JUST  RECEIVED,  an  assortment  of  the  new 

Needle    Sporting    Gun. 

Cannot  be  had  anywhere  else,  as  I  am  the  Agent. 
Also,  fine  English,  German  and  American  Sporting 
Guns,  all  the  latest  patterns  of  RIFLES,  and  all  kinds 
of  Ammunition.    A  splendid  assortment  of 

PISHINO    TACKLE, 

And  Sporting  Apparatus  of  every  description. 
Pocket  Cutlery  of  the  best  makers. 
15vl-3m  F.  SCHOENEMAN.  * 


~     N?  430      71 

aW^GOMERY   ST  ~ 


THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PHES-S  has  the  largest  circula- 
tion of  any  weekly  journal  published  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  independent  of  a  daily  issue.  Its 
readers  are  prominent  among  the  most  intelligent,  in- 
dustrious and  thrifty  classes  throughout  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories. 

FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

ALSO, 

Grass  and  Clover  Seeds. 

A.LF  ALF  A. 

Trees,   Plants,    Roots,    Etc., 

For  Sale  at  Wholesale  or  Retail  by 

GEO.    F.    8ILVEHTEH, 

No-  317  Washington  Street, 
K7"  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

GUANO. 
100  Barrels  Guano  for  Sale, 

In  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 


«v2-ly-l«p 


GEO.  F.  SILVESTER. 


GLEN  FLORA 

Stock  Breeding   Association. 

Successors  to  O.  C.  A  R.  H.  Parks,  Wankegan,  111.    Or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Importers  and  Breeders  of 

SHORT-HORNED    CATTLE 

Thoroughbred  and  Trotting  Horses,  CoUwold 

Sheep,    Improved    Berkshires,    and 

Pure-Bred   Poultry  in   Great 

Varieties, 

Stook  of  all  kinds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.    Send  for 
Catalogue  giving  full  description.    Address 

C.  C.  PARKS,  Pres't., 
UvJ-tf  WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

IV.    GILMOBE, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Angora    or    Cashmere 
GOATS 


PURE    BLOOL 


A    1,1,      (iI5\l)KH. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Location,  fou 
miles  from  Railroad  Station,  connecting  with  all  part 
of  the  State.    For  particulars  address 

N.  GILMORE. 
El  Dorado,  El  Dorado   county, 
6v3-tf  California. 


Polishing    and    Fluting    Iron. 


This  new  invention  takes  the  place  of  two  articles 
needed  in  nearly  every  house.  As  a  POLISHING  IRON 
it  has  no  superior.  The  part  used  for  Fluting  is  made 
of  brass,  and  highly  polished.  The  Polishing  Iron  and 
Fluter,  being  in  one,  are  both  heated  at  the  same  time. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  them  in  quantities  to 
suit. 

WIESTER    fc    CO  , 


awbp 


17  New  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco, 
General  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


Ranch    for   Sale. 

SThc  undersigned  offers  for  sale  one  of  the  finest 
located  Ranches  on  the  Sacramento  river,  '16 
miles  below  Sacramento  City,  containing  Three 
Hundred  and  Twelve  Acres,  situated  in  the  center  of 
the  fruit  region,  with  fine  Orchard  containing  Peach, 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Apricot  and  Walnut  Trees,  with 
further  capacity  for  five  thousand  more;  also,  Vineyard 
of  choice  Foreign  Grapes;  good  Dwelling,  two  stories, 
framed;  tenemental!  fruit-packing  house.  Remainder 
of  the  land  is  Reclaimed  Tule,  suitable  for  Grain,  Vege- 
tables or  Pasture, 

The  steamer  "Reform"  makes  three  trips   per  week 
from  the  Ranch  to  San  Francisco. 

Price,    8ia,000- Terms,    Cash. 

For  further  particulars  inquire  of 

BROCAS   *    PERKINS, 
Commission  Merchants,  31U  Washington  street, 
Han  Francisco, 
Or,  CAPT.    NELSON, 

Steamer  "  Reform,"  Jackson  street  Wharf, 
San  Francisco, 
Or  the  subscriber,  on  the  Ranch. 

OC19-M  PLEASANT  CREW. 
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Home  Manufactures. 

If  there  is  any  enterprise  that  deserves  to  be 
fostered  and  sustained  by  the  farming  commu- 
nity, it  is  that  which  worthily  endeavors  by 
home  manufacture  to  supply  their  necessary 
tools,  and  thereby  retain,  and  return  indirectly 
the  capital  which  their  products  have  hereto- 
fore brought  from  foreign  lands. 

Standing  in  the  lead  of  such  enterprises  is 
the  Sweepstake  Plow  Co.,  of  San  Lsandro. 
This  institution,  founded  by  J.  W.  Sursa,  the 
inventor  of  the  justly  celebrated  Sweepstake 
Gang-Plow,  was  purchased  by  parties  in  this 
city  in  the  year  1867,  and 
has  been  under  their  man- 
agement until  this  time- 
During  this  period  they  have 
made  about  3,000  of  the 
Sweepstake  Gangs,  and  a 
large  number  of  harrows  of 
all  sizes,  harrow  teeth,  two 
and  three  horse  whiffletrees 
and  the  Gem  Power  Seed 
Sower,  which  we  delinsate 
in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving. 

During  the  time  the  shop 
has  been  in  operation  they 
have  given  employment  to 
from  thirty  to  fifty  men,  ex- 
pending no  inconsiderable 
sum  for  wages  and  supplies, 
and  finding  a  ready  market 
for  all  their  production. 

At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  an  arrangement 
was  entered  into  by  which 
F.  A.  Hill,  Esq.,  of  the  firm 
of  Hill  &  Knaugh,  of  Marys- 
viUe,  became  interested,  and 
under  his  superintendence 
the  company  are  now  manu- 
facturing the  well-known 
Eureka  gang-plow,  patented 
by  Mr.  Hill,  the  Gem  Seed 
Sowers,  Harris'  tubular  har- 
row, Sweepstake  gang-plows, 
all  sizes  wooden  harrows, 
and  in  fact  the  principal  articles  required  by  » 
farmer  during  his  fall  and  winter  work. 

The  patents  on  the  leading  and  standard  im- 
plements manufactured  by  this  company  are 
owned  by  them,  and  they  are  thus  enabled  to 
protect  them  from  inferior  imitations.  The 
present  owners  have  in  view  the  enlargement 
of  the  factory  and  the  extension  of  their  lines 
of  manufacture,  and  with  a  view  to  this  object 
propose  the  formation  of  a  joint  stock  company 
to  ereot  a  suitable  building  at  some  desirable 
point  where  the  residents  are  sufficiently  in- 
terested to  extend  inducements. 

The  building  in  use  at  present  is  60x120  feet; 
contains  ten  forges,  trip  hammer,  iron  and  wood 
lathes  and  planers,  foundry,  etc.,  and  is  very 
complete  in  all  its  appurtenances;  its  capacity 
when  in  free  operation  is  ten  to  fifteen  gang- 
plows  per  day.  We  would  recommend  a  trial 
of  the  implements  made  by  this  institution  by 
those  who  have  not  used  and  already  know 
them  to  be  thoroughly  made.  'Iho  city  agency 
is  at  No.  13  Front  street. 


Transplanting  Fruit  Trees. 

On  this  subject  as  with  nearly  every  other 
connected  with  agriculture,  a  difference  of 
opinion  prevails  among  even  the  most  practical 
and  scientific.  There  are  those  who  persist- 
ently hold  to  the  opinion  that  spring  set- 
ting is  in  all  cases  to  be  preferred. 

Their  principal  argument  in  support  of  their 
opinion  being,  that  when  a  tree  is  taken  from 
the  ground  and  immediately  transplanted,  and 
then  can  immediately  commence  an  uninter- 
rupted, unchecked  growth,  which  it  can  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  that   the   tree   receives  less 


without  the  growth  of   a  leaf  or  the  swelling  of 
a  bud. 

The  soil  becomes  by  the  winter  rains  better 
packed  around  the  larger  roots  and  the  tree  is 
in  the  best  possible  condition  for  an  early  and 
unchecked  growth  in  the  spring.  We  believe 
in  early  fall  planting,  just  as  soon  after  the 
leaves  have  felt  a  heavy  frost  or  two,  as  the 
condition  of  the  ground  will  admit. 


Currant-Cuttings. 


When  should  I  cut  and  set  currant-cuttings  ? 
and    Bhould   they  be  set  at  once  in   the   place 


A    BROADCAST    SEED    SOWER,    MANUFACTURED    AT    SAN    LEANDRO,    CAL. 


The  Retubning  Heeds.— The  thousands  of 
oattle,  horses,  sheep  and  goats  that  in  May  and 
June  last  were  driven  from  the  great,  lower 
and  intensely  heated  valleys  of  the  State,  to 
the  green  and  luxuriant  pastures  of  the  higher 
valleys  and  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  are 
already  slowly  making  their  way  westward  and 
downward  to  their  more  genial  winter  homes; 
sleek  and  fat  for  winter  keeping  or  the  shambles. 


injury,  a  far  less  shock  to  its  vitality  than  if 
set  late  in  autumn  to  stand  the  vicissitudes  of 
winter,  while  yet  their  roots  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  established  in  the  soil. 

We  differ  from  the  advocates  of  spring  set- 
ting of  fruit  trees  in  this,  that  in  waiting 
for  spring  time,  owing  to  the  superabundance 
of  the  winters's  rainfall,  we  are  obliged  to  wait 
the  proper  condition  of  dryness  in  the  soil  un- 
til the  tree  has  commenced  its  growth,  for  a 
rapid  circulation  of  sap  commences  long  before 
the  buds  put  forth.  To  take  up  and  transplant 
under  those  conditions,  is  sure  to  check  the 
vigor  of  the  tree  to  its  injury. 

Early  fall  planting  has  these  advantages — 
always  premising  that  the  soil  is  in  condition 
for  working,  which  is  usually  the  case  imme- 
diately after  the  first  fall  rains — there  is  usually 
more  leisure  time  in  which  to  do  this  work. 
You  have  the  first  choice  of  trees  from  the 
nurseryman's  rows.  The  soil  is  never  too  wet 
for  their  setting  in  autumn. 

But  the  crowning  reason  for  autumn  setting 
is  this,  that  if  set  any  time  before  the  middle 
of  December — we  are  speaking  of  the  ever  un- 
frozen valleys  of  California — from  the  end  of 
every  root  cut  off  in  the  taking  up,  will  immedi- 
ately put  out  a  number  of  new  rootlets  that 
will  make  a  growth  of  from  three  to  six  inches 
before  checked  by  the  cold  of  winter;  and  this 


they  are  to  stand,  or  cultivated  one  year  in 
nursery-row  ?  These  are  questions  that  lie 
upon  our  table  from  a  correspondent  who  in- 
tends to  engage  largely  in  currant- growing. 

As  soon  as  the  currant  drops  its  leaves, 
which  is  often  before  this  time,  frost  or  no 
frost,  and  the  ground  is  in  a  condition  of  moist- 
ure for  seeds  of  any  kind  to  germinate,  secure 
the  cuttings,  and  place  them  at  once  where 
they  are  wanted  to  grow,  in  good  sandy  or 
garden  loam,  spaded  and  pulverized  to  a  depth 
of  18  inches;  set  tho  cutting  firmly  in  the 
ground,  to  a  depth  of  six  or  seven  inches,  and 
if  the  soil  be  very  dry,  give  it  a  good  watering 
immediately  after  the  setting,  and  cover  the 
ground  with  a  good  mulch  of  straw  or  other 
material,  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  nine- 
tenths  of  the  whole  will  grow. 

If  it  is  desired  to  grow  them  as  small  trees, 
every  bud  below  where  you  would  wish  the 
lower  limbs  to  start,  should  be  cut  out  down  to 
the  very  end  of  the  scion  under  ground,  or  they 
will  be  continually  throwing  up  suckers,  from 
the  covered  buds.  The  covered  buds  of  any 
plant  or  tree  never  produce  roots,  but  always 
shoots  for  growth  above  ground.  If  you  would 
grow  bushes,  which  is  the  natural  form  of 
growth  of  the  currant,  and  more  productive 
and  lasting  than  the  tree  form,  set  the  cuttings 
as  they  are  taken  from  the  mother  bushes. 


Cuttings  set  in  the  spring  seldom  bear  fruit 
the  same  year,  whilst  those  set  in  early  autumn 
often  do,  and  with  no  apparent  injury  to  the 
future  growth  of  the  bush. 

Winter  Irrigation. 

The  subject  of  the  winter  irrigation  of_our 
lands  is  one  that  has  already  received  much  at- 
tention and  from  able  writers.  Hardly  a  year 
passes,  but  we  have  the  importance  of  it  brought 
home  to  us,  but  unfortunately  the  effect  is  not 
lasting  and  the  truths  which  we  are  willing  to 
indorse  are  allowed  to  pass  as  of  no  particular 
importance  at  the  time  and 
usually  because  the  matter 
is  brought  up  just  at  that  sea- 
son of  the  year,  in  which 
nothing  can  be  done  to  pro- 
mote it. 

When  spring  is  upon  us 
and  we  have  received  but  a 
moderate  winter's  rainfall, 
and  fears  are  everywhere 
entertained  of  short  crops  or 
total  failure,  then  people  be- 
gin to  talk  aud  write  of  the 
necessity  of  turning  our 
mountain  streams  from  their 
profitless  channels,  out  upon 
the  dry  and  suffering  graiu 
fields,  and  all  sorts  of  plans 
are  devised  for  carrying  out 
systems  of  irrigation  that 
will  secure  immunity  from 
loss,  in  case  of  the  recurrence 
of  raiuless  winters. 

But  it  is  just  then  too  late 
for  any  movement  for  good 
for  that  season,  and  the  fol- 
lowing winter  happening 
like  the  last,  to  be  one  of 
plenteous  rain,  all  previous 
thought  of  winter  irrigation 
or  any  preparation  for  it  is 
forgotten.  We  have  inti- 
mated in  our  columns  that 
appearances  indicate  an  early 
and  wet  winter,  but  the  best 
signs  fail  sometimes,  and  we  may  before  the 
first  of  March  next,  deeply  regret  that  we  had 
not  in  many  instances  made  ample  provision  by 
dams  and  ditches  for  the  _  winter  irrigation  of 
our  lands. 

There  can  be  no  harm  in  making  full  pro- 
vision for  a  supply  of  water  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses, and  then  if  not  required  the  loss  inci- 
dent to  the  preparation  would  be  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  almost  total  failure  of  crops 
resulting  from  the  scarcity  of  the  rainfall.  "In 
peace  prepare  for  war." 

Wheat  Shipments  East. 

Having  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  Mar- 
cuse  Bros.,  Yuba  City,  in  regard  to  their  ship- 
ment of  wheat  East  by  rail,  wo  have  received 
an  answer  to  this  effect  :  That  they  have  con- 
tracted with  the  Boston  City  Flour  Mill,  through 
their  agent — Mr.  Neeson — who  was  sent  here 
to  ship  1,000  tons. 

That  tho  parties  had  arranged  the  freight  as 
a  private  and  Bpecial  contract  East,  in  order  to 
help  make  tho  experiment.  If  it  should  prove 
successful,  it  may  help  to  relieve  the  market 
materially,  and  we  are  promised  the  earliest 
and  any  information  we  may  desire  in  regard 
to  it.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  wheat 
has  already  gone  on,  and  our  doubting  com- 
mercial neighbor  (the  Herald)  may  rest  assured 
it  is  a  bona  fide  transaction. 


[October  26,  1872. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Notes  of  Oregon. 

[Written  for  the  Pbess.] 
Astoria 
The  mother  city  of  the  Northwest  still  prom- 
ises at  this  late  day  to  "go  after"  her  big 
children  and  realize  the  hopes  of  her  worthy 
founder  John  Jacob  Astor.  Prom  the  appear- 
ance of  the  place  we  should  guess  it  had  aver- 
aged a  growth  of  about  ten  a  year  since  it  was 
founded  in  1811.  There  is  safe  anchorage,  deep 
water  near  the  shore,  a  good  climate  and  good 
soil  for  a  city,  and  away  back  into  the  rich 
country  stretches  the  great  Columbia.  If  Mr. 
Astor  could  have  moved  the  Willamette  Valley 
up  to  his  city  it  would  have  been  a  success 
long  ago. 

Astoria's  Hope. 

Now,  Mr.  Holladay  will  do  that  thing  if  ho 
finishes  the  proposed  railroad  from  Portland. 
This  will  lead  through  the  valley  of  the  Neha- 
lem  said  to  be  30  miles  by  40,  and  very  fertile. 
They  tell  us  that  some  of  the  best  timber  in 
the  world  is  there,  with  now  and  then  a  fir  tree 
rearing  its  head  four  hundred  feet  towards  the 
clouds.  Government  surveyors  are  out  there 
now  and  report  that  they  find  a  part  of  the 
land  easily  cleared  and  that  the  country  is 
much  better  than  they  expected. 
Lightening  the  Cargo. 

At  Astoria  was  a  vessel  bound  for  Kalama 
with  iron  for  the  N.  P.  Railroad.  They  were 
taking  out  enough  iron  to  lessen  the  draft  six 
feet  so  that  the  vessel  could  safely  pass  up  the 
river. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette  there  was 
considerable  anxiety  displayed  for  fear  that  our 
steamer,  drawing  13  feet  of  water,  would  stick 
in  the  mud.  They  had  a  dredging  machine  at 
work  there. 

At  Astoria  they  claim  that  masters  of  foreign 
vessels  expect  much  better  profits  when  they 
can  unload  at  Astoria  and  save  lightening  their 
cargoes,  and  the  pilotage,  tugboat  fees  and 
other  charges  and  delays  incident  to  going  up 
the  river. 

Record  of  Disasters. 

They  are  keeping  a  strict  record  of  disasters 
occurring  at  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia. It  has  so  long  been  under  the  ban  as  a 
dangerous  place.  For  the  past  five  years  only 
one  small  bark  has  been  lost  in  crossing  the 
bar  and  for  the  year  1871,  one  thousand  vessels 
crossed  the  bar  and  the  only  accident  was  the 
dismasting  of  the  ship  "Windward"  in  a  storm. 

Mr.  John  Magrim,  a  New  York  pilot,  em- 
ployed by  Thos.  H.  Benton  to  examine  this 
harbor,  compares  it  with  that  of  New  York 
thus: 

Astoria  Compared  with  New  York  Harbor. 

The  bar  of  the  Columbia  has  three  feet  more 
water  than  that  of  Sandy  Hook,  6,000  feet  wide 
and  slopes  gradually — that  of  Sandy  Hook 
GOO  and  shoals  rapidly.  At  Columbia  the 
channel  is  straight— at  Sandy  Hook  crooked. 
After  crossing  the  shoals  at  Columbia  there 
are  two  good  straight  channels,  while  those  at 
New  York  are  narrow  and  crooked.  At  the 
rnouth^of  the  Columbia  there  is  a  steady  wind 
and  no  ice.  Lighthouse,  pilots,  steam  tugs, 
buoys,  etc.,  are  in  good  supply. 

We  speak  of  the  harbor  and  advantages  of 
Astoria  thus  in  extent  because  we  believe  a 
brighter  day  will  dawn  for  the  farmers  of  Ore- 
gon, when  their  surplus  wheat  can  be  loaded 
directly  upon  foreign  bound  vessels  at  Astoria 
and  avoid  the  extra  charges  incident  to  reship- 
ment  at  San  Francisco. 

The  Farmers  Waking  Up. 
The  farmers  are  agitating  the  question  of 
buying  a  line  of  vessels  and  becoming  their 
own  carriers.  The  cars  that  carry  the  grain  to 
Astoria  will  bring  in  return  the  goods  to  Port- 
land for  distribution.  With  such  a  start  and 
such  a  location,  both  in  relation  to  the  Garden 
Valley  of  the  Northwest  and  the  great  Trans- 
Continental  railway,  Portland  must  remain  the 
metropolis  of  Oregon.  We  expect  to  see  such 
manufacturing  facilities  here  as  will  make  a 
home  market  for  all  our  grain  in  the  near 
future  and  that  we  shall  see  the  day  when  Ore- 
gon ships  will  take  away  more  goods  than 
grain. 

A  Peep  at  the  Willamette  Valley 
Was  gained  in  a  hurried  tour  through  Washing- 
ton and  Yamhill  Counties.  We  found  things 
in  a  state  of  rapid  development,  caused  by  the 
new  railroad.  At  Hillsboro,  the  county  seat 
of  Washington  County,  they  are  just  finishing 
a  fine  Courthouse  and  they  have  just  con- 
tributed $2,000  to  start  a  steam  flouring  mill  at 
the  depot.  The  mill  is  now  in  operation.  It 
cost  $9,000,  is  in  the  hands  of  thoroughly 
practical  millers  and  is  grinding  some  of  the 
best  wheat  that  we  ever  saw,  which  costs  65 
cents  per  bushel. 

Washington  County  Fair. 
1    Just  adjoining  are  the  large  grounds  and  con- 
venient buildings  of  the  Agricultural   Society, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  most  flourishing  of  any 
county  society  in  the  State.    There  was  some 


fine  stock  at  the  stables  in  training  for  the  races 
which  are  to  come  off  the  next  week. 

There  have  been  four  thoroughbred  horses 
imported  to  this   State.     "Rifleman"   was  the 

Eioneer,  and  within  a  few  years  have  been 
rought  out  "Norwich,"  "Dr.  Lindsay"  and 
"Jack  Miner."  "Norwich"  is  a  brother  of 
"Norfolk,"  of  California. 

W.  G.  Scoggin,  of  Wappatoo,  has  a  fine 
stable  headed  by  imported  "Jack  Miner,"  whose 
ancestry  on  both  sides  in  first  generation  runs 
back  to  stock  imported  from  England.  He  was 
bred  by  J.  C.  Boswell,  Payette  Co.,  Ky.  He  is 
a  fine  chestnut  and  has  won  many  a  race.  At 
the  State  Fair  he  ran  a  two  mile  race  in  3:53, 
distancing  "Snow-flake." 

Then  comes  "Norwich,"  a  beautiful  ma- 
hogany bay,  three  years  old,  from  imported 
Norwich  and  a  Medoc  mare.  At  the  State  Fair 
last  year  he  won  the  two-year-old  stakes,  and 
at  the  Washington  County  Pair,  last  year,  he 
started  off  sixty  yards  behind  and  came  first 
home.  "Alii"  is  a  sorrel  two-year-old,  half 
brother  of  Norwich,  sired  by  Jack  Miner. 

S.  J.  Stott,  Wappatoo,  shows  "Johny  Miner" 
by  "Jack  Miner,"  and  imported  Kentucky 
"Diomede,"  and  "Young  Miner,"  a  son  of 
"Jack  Miner"  and  a  draft  mare.  He  makes  a 
horse  weighing  1,200  pounds  that  trots  well, 
runs  well,  walks  well  and  works  well.  His  hip 
is  two  and  one-half  inches  longer  than  his 
back. 

W.  W.  West,  of  Scapoose,  Columbia  Co., 
shows  a  mahogany  bay  horse  of  all  work,  that 
weighs  1,200  pounds  and  begins  his  training  on 
the  trotting  course  at  a  speed  of  3 :07.  He  has 
a  very  large  two-year-old  filly  that  promises 
speed. 

J.  F.  Bybee,  of  Dalles,  Washoe  Co.,  shows 
"Confidence,"  a  three-year-old  bay  colt  by 
"Norwich"  and  a  Rifleman  mare.  He  ran  at 
Dalles  on  a  heavy  track  and  in  a  lame  condi- 
tion, in  1:53.  He  is  a  nephew  of  the  noted 
"Harry  Bassett."  He  also  shows  "Wm.  Big- 
ham,"  named  after  the  gentleman  from  Wasco 
Co.  who  has  brought  most  of  the  blooded  horses 
to  Oregon.  This  colt  is  two  years  old,  a  grand- 
son of  "Lexington,"  and  descended  from 
"Leviathan.  Mr.  Bybee's  filly,  "Lilly  Pome- 
roy,"  from  "Jack  Miner"  and  a  Rifleman  mare 
ia  very  fine. 

The  Dalles  are  further  represented  by  John 
Irvine,  who  shows  the  "  Maid  of  Wasco,"  who 
won  the  two-year-old  race  (for  $100)  at  Dalles, 
and  ran  at  the  State  Fair  under  the  name  of 
"The  Weasel;"  also  "Harry  Welch,"  from 
"Jack  Miner"  and  a  Rifleman  mare.  This 
horse  is  a  bay,  five  years  old,  won  the  first  pre- 
mium as  a  thoroughbred  at  the  State  Fair ;  won 
the  three-year-old  race  at  Jackson  Co.,  and  got 
cut  down  by  "Buckskin"  at  the  fair  at  Albany. 

Jas.  Quibrie,  of  Salem,  shows  "Timoleon," 
16%  hands  high,  of  a  very  mild  disposition, 
and  blooded  stock. 

C.  Harris,  Amity, Yamhill  Co.,  shows  "Golden 
Charley, ' '  a  sorrel  six  years  old,  who  is  begin- 
ning his  training  at  a  three  minute  gait.  His 
yearlings  took  the  first  and  second  sweepstakes 
premiums  at  the  State  Fair.  "Old  Emigrant," 
his  sire,  made  2:37. 

Oregon  Enterprise. 

B.  E.  Stewart  &  Sons  of  N.  Yamhill,  have 
seventeen  head  of  thoroughbred  Durhams,  five 
of  Ayrshires,  two  of  Holsteins,  a  lot  of  Berk- 
shire hogs;  and  of  imported  hens,  Buff  and 
Partridge  Cochins,  white  and  dark  Brahmas, 
Dorkings  and  game  fowls.  Mr.  Stewart  has  a 
very  large  farm  with  new  buildings  and  two  of 
his  sons  settled  on  adjoining  farms.  Another 
son  has  an  extensive  herd  east  of  the  Cascades 
in  the  great  stock  country.  He  visited  most  of 
the  celebrated  breeders  in  the  Eastern  States, 
last  year,  and  purchased  nearly  all  the  stock 
enumerated.  He  bought  of  J.  L.  Pickerel, 
Harristown,  111.,  "Baron  Bedford,"  a  half 
brother  of  the  noted  "Dandy  Jim."  He  is  not 
two  years  old,  weighs  1,400  and  has  the  advan- 
tage of  his  brother  in  being  a  beautiful  red. 
His  finest  cow  "Illustrious"  4th  died  soon 
after  reaching  here  but  left  him  the  favorite 
heifer  "  Orphan  Will."  Several  of  his  cattle 
were  imported  from  John  &  George  Miller  of 
Markhani,  Canada.  The  Holsteins  came  from 
Holland  by  way  of  Boston.  We  have  found 
Ayrshires  and  to  those  who  asked  us  to  hunt 
them  up  we  can  say  that  Mr.  Stewart  has  five 
head,  bought  from  Mr.  Wheeler  of  Canada,  and 
recorded  in  the  English  Herd  Book.  They  are 
for  sale  at  what  seems  to  us  a  very  reasonable 
price. 

Mr.  Stewart  sells  Berkshire  hogs  at  $25  per 
wair,  descended  from  the  hog  that  took  the 
&  1,000  premium  at  St  Louis  two  years  since. 
They  have  large  barns,  horse-power  cutting 
box,  horse  forks,  a  very  fine,  gently  rolling 
farm,  and  improved  stock  of  almost  every  kind. 
Just  across  the  road  from  Mr.  Stewart  lives  Mr. 
J.  J.  Burton  who  raised  the  premium  field  of 
32%  acres  of  wheat,  yielding  1,457%  bushels, 
an  average  of  43%  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  Bur- 
ton has  a  grade  Durham  steer,  four  years  old, 
that  has  grown  to  the  weight  of  2,012  pounds, 
entirely  upon  grass. 

Are  Blooded  Cattle  too  Dear? 

We  would  ask  those  who  assert  that  the  price 
of  thoroughbred  cattle  are  unwarranted  and  fic- 
titious, to  sit  down  some  rainy  day  when  they 
have  nothing  else  to  do,  with  their  pencil,  and 
make  an  estimate  of  how  much  the  infusion  of 
imported  blood  has  raised  the  value  of  the  cat- 
tle of  the  country.  This  progress  from  the 
Spanish  or  lean  stock  to  the  fine  grades  seen 
everywhere  in  the  country,  has  been  due  to  the 
efforts  of  energetic  importers  and  careful  breed- 
ers. This  kind  of  care  has  conferred  a  legiti- 
mate value  and  we  need  not  fear  that  men  of 
sufficient  care  and  skill  to  produce  thoroughly 


well  bred  stock  will  soon  become  so  numerous 
cs  to  flood  the  market  and  break  down  prices. 

A  city  of  the  future  is  Cornelius,  the  tempo- 
rary terminus  of  the  Oregon  Central  R.  R. 
There  is  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  State,  a 
large  warehouse  and  about  30  other  buildings 
of  quite  a  permanent  character,  all  grown  up 
since  last  September.  Just  back  of  the  town  is 
a  large  tract  of  rich  bottom  land,  which  we  un- 
derstood, could  be  had  at  a  low  figure,  and 
easily  drained  so  as  to  be  very  productive.  It 
seems  to  us  a  good  investment,  especially  as 
the  road  to  Astoria  is  expected  to  branch  from 
this  point. 

Within  three  miles  is  the  beautiful  town  of 
Forest  Grove,  long  known  for  its  educational 
facilities.  Then  the  Pacific  University  with  a 
full  college  course  and  corps  of  profesors  under 
the  able  Presidency  of  Rev.  Dr.  Marsh  who  has 
been  untiring  in  his  efforts  here  for  twenty 
years.  It  is  founded  on  a  non-sectarian  chris- 
tian basis,  and  those  in  charge  are  determined 
to  insist  upon  thorough  culture.  We  hope 
the  legislature  of  the  State  will  recognize  the 
fact  that  a  few  good  schools  of  the  higher  order 
are  better  than  many  poor  ones  and  that  it  is 
better  for  the  cause  of  education  to  sustain  and 
strengthen  those  already  established  upon  right 
principles  and  doing  good  work,  than  to  build 
a  new  college  in  every  ambitious  town.  Many 
move  to  Forest  Grove  to  educate  their  families. 
Poisoning  Wolves. 

It  has  been  found  that  poison  gives  a  peculiar 
flavor  to  meat  that  many  an  old  wolf  knows. 

Mr.  W.  W.  West  tells  us  that  he  has  been 
considerably  troubled  by  wolves  among  his 
sheep,  and  that  he  had  a  long  struggle  to  out- 
wit two  old  gray  fellows  that  had  once  recov- 
ered from  a  dose  of  poison.  They  would  take 
thegood  meat  and  leave  the  poisoned  every  time. 
At  last  he  got  them  by  rolling  the  strychnine  in 
dough  and  putting  dough  and  all  into  the  meat. 
He  finds  that  in  dry  weather  it  takes  about  two 
grains  of  good  strychnine  to  kill  a  wolf  and  in 
wet  weather  about  three.  Too  much  is  as  bad 
as  too  little.  c. 


San  Luis  Obispo  County. 

Editors  Rural  Press  : — A  rapid  and  superfi- 
cial survey  of  the  county  of  San  Luis  Obispo, 
leaves  a  rather  pleasing  impression.  In  enter- 
ing the  county  from  the  South  one  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage— from  having  passed  through  such 
garden  spots  as  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Nevertheless  we  will  endeavor  to  do  it 
justice. 

The  valley  of  the  Santa  Maria  has  only  lately 
been  occupied  for  agricultural  purposes,  the 
larger  number  of  the  settlers  having  hardly  three 
years  occupancy,  and  those  years  drouth  and 
grasshoppers  have  held  sway.  There  was  one 
ray  of  hope,  however,  after  a  calm  survey  of  the 
situation;  I  advised  most  of  the  settlers  to  culti- 
vate turkeys,  the  only  feasible  antidote  to  the 
grasshoppers  and  starvation.  I  will  admit 
though  that  as  nice  wheat  as  we  have  seen  thus 
far  in  our  northward  travels,  was  on  the  Santa 
Maria,  how  it  weathered  drouth  and  grass- 
hoppers is  a  mystery. 

On  this  broad  valley,  with  the  deep  bluff 
banks  on  the  eastward,  and  the  sands  of  the  river 
bottom  almost  on  a  level  with  the  valley  over 
which  we  had  passed  for  the  ten  miles  since 
first  entering  it  from  a  spur  of  the  Coast  hills,  it 
was  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  find  that  it  was 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  to  water.  Very 
similar  is  the  valley  of  the  Salinas  in  many 
places,  the  distances  are  so  "magnificent"  that 
after  crossing  the  Salinas  thirty  miles  south  of 
Natividad,  and  traveling  along  an  apparently 
level  road,  although  there  was  plenty  of  run- 
ning water  at  the  crossing,  the  first  well  we 
stopped  at  for  water  must  have  been  a  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  in  depth. 

But  to  return  to  our  San  Luis  theme.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  shepherds  are  sent  to  Stockton;  if,  as  is 
asserted,  this  county  is  the  paradise  of  the 
shepherds  it  must  also  be  a  heaven  for  the  bed- 
lamite, for  it  is  the  most  distracted  and  crazy- 
looking  country  in  Southern  California.  After 
crossing  the  Arroya  Grande,  and  ascending  the 
dividing  ridge  between  that  and  the  valley  of 
San  Luis  proper,  a  panorama  opens  to  the 
northward,  which  would  throw  an  artist  into 
exttaics,  especially  if  he  was  a  little  inclined  to 
lunacy.  The  valleys  are  scattered  about  in  all 
conceivable  shapes,  and  the  mountains  appear 
to  start  up  any  where  at  random,  and  attain 
quite  respectable  bights;  even  in  a  small  space 
so  that  a  person  who  owns  a  league  of  land 
has  an  assortment  of  mountains,  hills,  valleys 
and  plains. 

The  grazing  of  San  Luis  is  really  good  in 
many  places.  It  must,  for  the  number 
of  animals  sustained  upon  a  given  area, 
exceed  any  portion  yet  traversed.  There 
is  quite  a  mixed  husbandry  in  this  coun- 
ty, dairying  having  obtained  a  footing,  and  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  are  making  head  against 
the  graziers;  although  wool  is  as  yet  "king." 
There  are  many  ways  of  managing  the  dairies, 
I  find  in  this  county.  A  new  feature  to  your 
correspondent  was  the  letting  out  of  cows  to  the 
cheese  factories;  price  per  season,  ten  dollars 
and  the  calf;  but  the  poor  calves — it  made  my 
heart  ache  to  look  at  them.  I  saw  fifty  that  had 
just  been  handed  over  to  the  owner  of  the  cows  as 
a  part  of  the  rent.  What  poor  sera wney  apologies 
for  the  "makings"  of  a  cow!  "Do  they  ever 
come  out  to  make  anything?"  I  enquired  of  the 
owner.  "Oh  yes,  they  make  good  small  cows," 
was  his  reply. 


For  six  months  the  cows  are  supposed  to  av- 
erage a  pound  of  butter  per  day,  and  2%  pounds 
of  cheese  to  one  of  butter,  when  the  milk  is  all 
turned  that  way.  Most  of  the  calves  are  not  al- 
lowed to  suck  at  all;  some  bad  milkers  are  giv- 
en two  and  even  three  calves  to  suckle.  A  few 
ealves  are  fed  new  milk  a  short  time;  most  of 
them  skim  milk;  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  un- 
der the  usual  system  no  improvement  in  the 
stock  can  be  expected. 

It  is  also  hopeless  to  expect  much  improve- 
ment in  the  sheep  or  wools,  as  the  growers 
think,  and  probably  with  some  truth,  that  so 
long  as  they  must  pasture  on  the  wild  lands, 
which  are  covered  in  most  instances  with  burr, 
any  other  fleece  than  a  close  and  short  one  is 
impossible.  Cultivation  in  small  tracts,  and 
thoroughly,  is  the  only  way  to  make  the  grow- 
ing of  the  finer  long  staple  possible. 

But  there  is,  at  all  events,  this  advantage  to 
the  wool-growers,  they  do  not  impoverish  their 
land;  for  while  the  cattle  carry  the  richness  to 
to  bottoms  and  watering-places,  and  deposit 
the  droppings  where  the  rains  and  floods  carry 
them  off,  the  sheep  enrich  the  hills  and  valleys 
alike.  A  careful  observer  estimates  that  his 
lands,  which  had  been  previously  occupied  by 
cattle,  had,  since  his  advent  with  sheep,  in- 
creased the  productiveness  of  the  grasses  one- 
third,  in  six  years.  Our  friends  in  San  Luis 
will  soon  hear  from  us  more  at  length. 

F.    M.    S. 

Lockport,  New  York. 

Eds.  Rural  Press: — Please  send  me  a  copy 
of  the  Press  as  a  specimen.  I  have  read  con- 
siderable this  summer,  in  regard  to  the  wonder- 
ful productions  of  California,  and  I  wish  to  see 
what  an  agricultural  journal  has  to  say  about 
the  matter. 

If  the  statements  I  have  seen  are  true,  I  de- 
sire to  close  my  present  business,  and  locate 
my  family  in  Southern  California;  where  I  can 
spend  my  time  in  fruit  growing,  especially  as  I 
think  my  health  would  be  benefitted  by  the 
change. 

A  friend  of  mine  here,  who  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  emigrate  to  the  Golden  State,  requests 
me  to  inquire  the  price  of  Chili  clover  seed  and 
where  it  can  be  obtained.     Respectfully, 

J.  Wilbbr. 

We  comply  with  the  request  of  our  corres- 
pondent, and  as  we  are  constantly  in  receipt  of 
letters  from  parties  in  our  own  State,  asking  the 
price  of  various  grains  and  seeds,  we  would  sug- 
gest to  our  seedsmen  advertisers  that  they 
give  to  some  extent  a  list  of  prices  of  their  seeds 
as  is  done  by  Eastern  seedsmen.  We  believe 
it  would  increase  their  sales. 


The  Work  Done  by  a  Human  Heart.— The 
total  daily  work  done  by  a  human  heart  is 
equivalent  to  124,208  tons  lifted  one  foot.  The 
daily  labor  of  a  workman,  deduced  from  long- 
continued  observations  of  various  kinds  of  la- 
bor, is  found  to  be  equal  to  3,540  tons  lifted 
through  one  foot  during  the  ten  hours.  This  is 
less  than  three  times  the  work  done  by  a  single 
heart,  beating  day  and  night  for  twenty-four 
hours.  In  a  boat  race,  it  is  calculated  that  fif- 
teen foot-pounds  of  work  are  performed  by  each 
ounce  of  muscle  during  each  minute  of  the  row- 
ing. No  muscular  labor  that  man  can  under- 
take is  more  severe  than  this;  and  yet  this  la- 
bor is  only  three-fourths  of  that  which  is  exert- 
ed day  and  night  during  life  by  each  of  our 
hearts.  _  If  the  heart  should  expend  its  entire 
force  in  lifting  its  own  weight  vertically,  it 
could  raise  that  weight  19,754  feet  in  an  hour. 
An  active  pedestrian  can  climb  from  Zermatt 
to  the  top  of  Monte  Rosa,  9,000  feet,  in  an 
hour;  or  he  can  lift  his  own  body  at  the  rate 
of  1,000  feet  in  an  hour;  which  is  only 
one-twentieth  part  the  energy  of  the  heart. 
The  heart's  energy  equals  one-third  of  the  total 
daily  force  of  the  muscles  of  a  strong  man;  it 
exceeds  by  one-third  the  labor  of  the  muscles 
in  a  boat  race,  estimated  by  equal  weights  of 
muscle ;  and  it  is  twenty  times  the  force  of  all  the 
muscles  used  in  climbing,  and  eight  times  the 
force  of  the  most  powerful  engine  of  the  same 
size  yet  invented  by  man. — Boston  Jounvd  of 
Chemistry. 

A  new  lamp  has  been  invented  by  a  French 
chemist  which  is  intended  to  be  used  at  sea,  and 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purpose  because  it 
cannot  be  extinguished  by  wind  or  water.  It 
consists  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  tin,  with  a 
conical  point,  provided  below  with  a  tube  six 
inches  in  length.  The  vessel  is  filled  entirely 
with  fragments  of  phosphide  of  calcium,  and  the 
tube  soldered  up  air-tight,  so  that  the  prepara- 
tion can  be  kept  many  years  without  change. 
When  the  lamp  is  to  be  used  the  tip  of  the  cone 
is  to  be  cut  off,  and  an  opening  made  at  the  end 
of  the  narrow  tube  referred  to,  and  the  lamp  in- 
serted in  a  wooden  float  and  thrown  into  the 
water.  Tho  water  penetrates  through  the  low- 
er end  of  the  tube,  and  comes  into  contact  with 
the  phosphide  of  calcium,  and  is  decomposed 
with  the  formation  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  which  is  developed  in  great  quantity,  and 
which,  escaping  through  the  open  tube  of  the 
cone,  becomes  ignited  and  burns  in  contact 
with  the  atmospheric  air. 

The  Wisconsin  Legislature  did  a  wise  thing 
during  its  last  session  in  providing  that  all 
doors  for  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  public 
school  houses  and  other  public  buildings  should 
open  outwardly.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  similar 
action  may  be  taken  by  the  legislatures  of  other 
States  during  the  coming  winter  sessions. 


October  26,  1872.J 
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Popular  Fallacies. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  that  quaint  old  writ- 
er, Sir  Thomas  Browne,  filled  two  large  vol- 
umes with  an  account  of  what  he  conceived 
to  be  "Vulgar  Errors"  —  Pseudodoxia  Epi- 
demica  —  and  although  modern  science  has 
done  much  to  diffuse  sound  knowledge 
in  regard  to  the  phenomena  around  us, 
yet  popular  fallacies  have  not,  as  yet,  quite  dis- 
appeared. Even  our  text-books  of  popular  sci- 
ence, and  many  of  our  so-called  scientific  pa- 
pers, continue  to  propagate  and  perpetuate  mis- 
takes which  may  well  be  classed  with  the  "vul- 
gar errors"  of  Dr.  Browne. 

The  Hair  Not  Tubular. 

Thus  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  of 
the  tubular  character  of  hair;  indeed,  almost 
every  one  that  we  meet  will,  if  asked,  tell  us 
that  the  hairs  of  our  head  are  very  fine  tubes. 
And  yet  every  hair  is  a  good  solid  cylinder — a 
fact  which  has  been  published  hundreds  of 
times,  but  which  seems  to  have  no  effect  upon 
the  popular  belief.  It  is  true  that  a  hair, 
when  examined  under  the  microscope,  looks 
something  like  a  tube ;  but  then  so  does  a  solid 
metallic  wire — a  fine  needle,  for  example.  That 
which  give  rise  to  the  tubular  appearance  is 
simply  the  bright  line  which  is  always  seen  on 
every  cylinder — a  stove-pipe  for  example,  or 
even  a  common  black-lead  pencil.  When  we 
take  the  hair,  however,  and  having  cut  a  slice 
off  the  end,  examine  this  slice,  we  find  that  it  is 
not  a  ring,  as  it  would  be  if  cut  from  the  end  of 
a  tube;  but  a  solid  disk. 

Jupiter's  Moons. 

Another  singular  idea  which  has  gained  very 
general  ground,  is,  that  the  moons  of  Jupiter 
can  be  seen  in  a  looking-glass;  and  if,  some 
bright  night,  we  try  the  experiment,  we  shall 
actually  see  Jupiter  in  the  looking-glass,  accom- 
panied by  a  very  faint  star,  which  constantly 
maintains  the  same  distance  from  the  planet. 
Further  examination  will  show  us  that  every 
bright  star  presents  the  same  appearance;  and 
if  we  reflect  a  little  upon  the  phenomenon,  we 
shall  see  that  the  so-called  moon  is  only  the 
faint  image  of  the  star  or  planet  reflected  from 
the  surface  of  the  glass,  while  the  bright  image 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  mercury  is 
what  we  call  the  star  itself.  A  lamp  or  candle 
held  before  a  thick  mirror  will  present  precisely 
the  same  appearance.  Simple  though  the  ex- 
planation be,  however,  there  are  few  errors  that 
have  taken  a  deeper  hold  on  the  minds  of  the 
pseudo-scientific  than  this. 

The  Sun  Drawing  Water. 

Amongst  popular  fallacies,  a  prominent  place 
must  be  given  to  those  which  arise  from  the  ac- 
tual deception  of  the  senses;  for  neither  our 
eyesight  nor  our  sense  of  touch  is  to  be  abso- 
lutely depended  upon.  Thus,  the  beautiful 
phenomenon  known  as  "the  sun  drawing  wa- 
ter" is  caused  simply  by  the  rays  of  the  sun 
piercing  a  rift  in  the  clouds,  and  rendered  more 
intense  by  the  prevailing  gloom.  Few  people 
would  believe  that  actual  measurement  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  when  near  the  horizon  at  rising 
or  setting,  would  fail  to  show  that  they  are 
then  much  larger  than  at  other  times ;  and  yet, 
allowing  for  the  difference  caused  by  retraction, 
and  which  is  too  slight  to  be  measured  by  any 
but  the  finest  instruments,  actual  measurement 
does  show  that  not  only  their  real,  but  their 
apparent  sizes  are  precisely  the  same  at  all 
times. 

Animalcules  in  Water. 

Another  fallacy  which  is  very  prevalent  is 
that  every  drop  of  water  contains  millions  of 
animalcules,  and  that  every  pebble,  indeed, 
every  fragment  of  solid  matter  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  is  peopled  with  myriads  of  these 
small  creatures.  For  this  belief  there  is,  how- 
ever, no  foundation  whatever.  So  far  as  ani- 
malcules are  concerned,  most  pebbles  and  frag- 
ments of  rocks  are  barren  deserts,  especially 
when  dry;  and  good  spring- water  is,  so  far  as 
animal  life  is  concerned,  a  liquid  waste.  A  few 
stray  animalcules  may  occasionally  be  found  in 
the  water  that  we  drink;  but  if  it  is  "filled" 
with  animalcules,  it  is  certainly  not  fit  for  hu- 
man use,  either  as  drink  or  in  the  preparation 
of  food. 

The  Silicious  Coating  of  Grasses. 

But  while  most  of  the  fallacies  which  we  have 
mentioned  are  due  to  simple  ignorance,  there  is 
another  class  which  is  based  upon  a  sort  of 
quasi-scientific  information,  and  which  are 
far  more  dangerous.  A  good  example  of  these 
is  the  opinion  generally  held  by  half-taught 
chemists,  that  it  is  to  the  silicious  coating  of 
the  grasses  and  cereals  that  these  plants  owe 
their  power  of  standing  up  right — in  other 
words,  that  it  is  to  this  that  they  owe  their 
stiffness.  This  opinion  has  been  so  firmly  held 
by  many,  that  they  have  advised  the  addition 
of  silica  to  land  for  the  purpose  of  giving  stiff- 
ness to  the  straw,  and  thus  preventing  the 
lodging  of  the  grain.  Now,  when  we  learn  that 
almost  all  soil  consists  of  at  least  one-half  sil- 
ica, we  shall  see  the  absurdity  of  such  advice. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  stiffness  of  straw  is  not 
due  to  the  silica  at  all ;  for  chemists  have  dis- 
solved the  silica  by  means  of  hydrofluoric  acid, 
and  removed  it  completely  from  the  vegetable 
stem,  without  impairing  the  stiffness  of  the  lat- 
ter.— Leslie's  Weekly. 


The  Matter  of  Size. 

If  a  greyhound  were  as  large  as  an  ele- 
phant, and  had  the  power  and  stride  that  would 
correspond  with  his  size,  he  would  kill  himself 
in  running  a  mile.  The  material  of  his  frame 
would  not  stand  the  strain.  The  draught  horse 
is  never  a  race-horse.  Beyond  a  certain  weight, 
the  loss  of  the  fleetness  begins.  Nature  puts 
her  materials  into  the  best  forms  for  securing 
her  objects.  The  swallow  is  swifter  than  the 
swan. 

Ship-builders  have  found,  to  their  sorrowful 
and  disastrous  cost,  that  above  a  certain  size  a 
ship  is  profitless.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  material  of  which^ships  are  made,  the 
modes  of  handling  them,  and  the  needs  of  com- 
merce, two  ships  possessing  tbe  aggregate  ca- 
pacity of  the  Great  Eastern,  are  worth  twice  as 
much  as  she.  The  statement  will  doubtless  be 
good  for  all  time.  There  is  a  limit,  fixed  by 
nature,  in  this  matter  of  size,  on  all  the  instru- 
mentalities of  human  commerce  of  every  sort, 
beyond  which  results  are  unsatisfactory. 

There  will  never  be  a  railroad  with  a  twenty- 
five  feet  gauge;  there  will  never  be  another 
Great  Eastern,  and  there  will  never  be  another 
Boston  Jubilee,  of  the  magnitude  of  that  which 
closed  its  performances  on  the  fourth  of  July. 
The  undertaking  was  gigantic,  and  it  was  car- 
ried through  with  marvellous  efficiency.  The 
monster  experiment  was  not  a  failure  in  any  re- 
spect except  in  the  fact  that  its  effects  did  not 
at  all  correspond  with  its  size.  It  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  beyond  a  certain  point  of  magni- 
tude and  numbers  neither  choruses  nor  orches- 
tras can  increase  their  powers  of  musical  ex- 
pression. One  thousand  singers  in  Music  Hall 
would  have  been  better  handled,  and  would 
have  produced  a  larger  and  finer  musical  ex- 
pression, than  twenty  thousand  in  the  Coliseum. 
We  are  glad  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  and 
that  it  has  proved  that  every  city  can  have  just 
as  good  music  in  its  own  halls  and  churches  as 
ean  be  had  by  gathering  together  the  picked 
men  and  women  of  all  the  cities  of  the  world. 
Yet  it  was  a  splendid  experiment  too,  and  none 
but  jealous  niggards  will  fail  to  award  to  those 
who  have  tried  it  the  great  honor  that  belongs 
to  them. — Scribner. 
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Ostrich  Farms. 

The  raising  of  the  ostrich  in  a  tame  state  for 
his  feathers  is  now  carried  on  extensively  in 
Africa.  The  birds  are  kept  in  inclosures,  and 
fed  on  lucerne,  with  which  the  inclosure  is 
planted.  Every  eight  months  they  are  plucked, 
some  extracting  the  quill  at  once,  and  others 
cutting  the  quill  a  little  above  its  insertion,  and 
then  removing  the  roots  a  couple  of  months 
later.  The  latter  method  is  said  to  give  better 
results  with  less  injury  to  the  bird.  The  yield 
is  about  fifty  dollars  per   annum  for  each  bird. 

In  breeding  it  is  found  to  be  best  to  allow  one 
female  to  each  male,  though  in  the  wild  state 
five  females  are  often  attached  to  a  single  male. 
There  are  usually  two  broods  in  a  year,  and  the 
male  and  the  female  set  on  the  eggs  by  turns, 
the  male  generally  taking  the  largest  share  of 
this  duty.  The  female  takes  chief  charge  of  the 
brood  after  it  is  hatched.  The  young  are  reared 
on  chopped  lucerne,  and  as  they  get  older  a  lit- 
tle gram  is  given  them;  they  also  require. abun- 
dance of  water  and  a  liberal  supply  of  pulver- 
ized quartz  and  small  bones.  When  grown,  no 
food  suits  them  better  than  chopped  lucerne  or 
trefoil,  with  an  occasional  supply  of  cabbage, 
fruit  and  grain. — Anier.  Artisan. 

Court  Plaster. — Soak  brushed  isinglass  ina 
little  warm  water  for  twenty-four  hours;  then 
evaporate  nearly  all  the  water  by  a  gentle  heat, 
dissolve  the  residue  in  a  little  proof  sprits  of 
wine,  and  strain  the  whole  through  a  piece  of 
open  linen.  The  strained  mass  should  be  a  stiff 
jelly  when  cool.  Now,  extend  a  piece  of  silk 
on  a  wooden  frame,  and  fix  it  tight  with  tacks 
and  packthread.  Melt  the  jelly  and  apply  it  to 
the  silk  thinly  and  evenly  with  a  hair  brush.  A 
second  coating  must  be  applied  when  the  first 
has  dried.  When  both  are  dry,  cover  the  whole 
surface  with  two  or  three  coatings  of  balsam. 

Ink  Plant. — Botanists  are  endeavoring  to  in- 
troduce and  acclimate  in  Europe  a  plant  of 
New  Grenada,  which  will  be  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  manufactories  of  ink.  The  juice  or 
sap  which  it  yields,  and  to  which  is  given  the 
name  of  cluinhi,  is  at  first  of  a  reddish  tint,  but 
in  a  few  hours  becomes  intensely  black.  It 
may  be  used  without  any  preparation.  The 
cfuinhi  corrodes  steel  pens  less  than  ordinary 
ink,  and  better  resists  the  action  of  timo  and 
chemical  agents.  It  is  said  that  during  tho 
Spanish  domination  all  public  documents  were 
required  to  be  written  with  this  ink;  written 
otherwise,  they  were  liable  to  damage  by  sea- 
water. 


To  Destroy  Ants.  —  Fill  small  vials  two- 
thirds  with  water,  and  add  sweet  oil  to  float  on 
the  water  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top. 
Plunge  these  upright  in  the  ground,  leaving 
only  half  an  inch  standing  out,  near  the  nest 
or  runs  of  the  ants.  The  ants  will  come  for  a 
sip,  and  go  home  to  die.  No  insect  can  exist 
with  oil  stopping  up  its  spiracles  or  breathing 
pores. 


Blushing. 

Why  do  we  blush?  What  is  the  cause?  Can 
it  be  prevented?  Why  do  the  young  blush 
more  readily  than  the  old? 

In  answer  to  these  questions  science  comes 
to  our  aid  and  informs  us  that  this  sudden  red- 
dening of  the  face  is  due  to  a  rush  of  blood  in- 
to the  capillaries  of  the  skin.  The  influence  of 
nervous  conditions  is  strikingly  exhibited  by 
this  phenomenon,  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
or  rather  the  action  of  the  heart  being  re- 
sponsive to  those  emotions  and  passions  which 
have  immediate  relation  to  the  brain  and  ner- 
vous system. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  among  individu- 
als in  respect  to  blushing.  One  who  is  very 
sensitive  to  praise  or  blame  has  large  Venera- 
tion, Approbativeness,  and  Conscientiousness 
— blushes  on  the  slightest  occasion;  while  one 
with  those  organs  small  will  be  comparatively 
indifferent  to  either — will  not  be  moved  by 
censure  or  by  applause,  by  the  powers  on  earth 
or  in  heaven.  A  vivid  consciousness  of  one's 
poverty  or  ignorance,  or  other  imperfection, 
tends  to  produce  a  feeling  of  humility,  and  this 
causes  one  to  blush.  Large  Self-esteem,  with 
intellect,  culture  and  competence,  gives  assur- 
ance, makes  one  feel  always  at  home  where- 
ever  he  may  happen  to  be,  and  this  puts  one 
above  or  beyond  the  disposition  to  blush.  The 
old  saying  that  "a  guilty  conscience  needs  no 
accuser,"  is  based  on  the  fact  that  one  under 
conviction  shows  it  in  his  face;  and  a  young 
rogue,  when  confronted  with  his  wrong-doing, 
will  usually  blush  just  in  proportion  to  his  sen- 
sitiveness and  his  consciousness  of  guilt. 

The  fact  that  ouo  cannot  overcome  his  diffi- 
dence and  look  friend  or  foe  in  the  face,  is  no 
evidence  of  sin  or  wickedness,  as  some  sup- 
pose. On  the  contrary,  it  is  often  the  case  that 
the  most  innocent  and  virtuous  are  so  bashful 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  them  to  look 
even  an  inferior  squarely  and  steadily  in  the 
eye.  He  soon  falters  and  assumes  a  downcast 
look  in  keeping  with  his  modest  and  sensitive 
nature.  Self-confidence,  for  the  diffident,  may 
be  acquired,  and  though  one  would  almost  sink 
in  his  shoes  the  first  time  when  he  appears  to 
speak  before  an  audience,  he  will,  by  practice, 
overcome  his  timidity,  or  "platform  fever,"  as 
it  is  called,  and  when  used  to  it,  enjoy  the 
slight  agitation  as  a  mental  luxury.  At  first 
he  will  be  suffused  with  blushes,  and  his  mind 
will  be  somewhat  bewildered;  soon,  however, 
equilibrium  takes  place  and  "Richard  is  him- 
self again." 

The  temperament  also  has  much  to  do  with 
our  blushing.  A  nervous,  sanguine  tempera- 
ment is  much  more  susceptible  than  the  lym- 
phatic or  bilious,  and  a  blonde  than  a  brunette. 
The  African,  the  Asiatic,  and  the  North  Amer- 
inan  Indian  may  feel  a  blush,  though — owing 
to  the  color  of  his  skin — he  may  not  show  it. 

One  cause  of  blushing,  on  the  part  of  some 
children,  is  produced  by  the  mode  of  govern- 
ment adopted  by  inconsiderate  parents  and 
impatient  teachers.  Instead  of  mild  measures, 
they  resort  to  the  most  severe,  namely,  to  that 
of  shaming  them.  "Oh,  you  little  dunce!"  or, 
"You  blockhead!  did  you  not  know  better  than 
that?"  If  the  child  really  believes  the  parent 
or  teacher,  it  will  have  a  very  ill  opinion  of  it- 
self, and  sink  into  a  feeling  of  total  unworthi- 
ness.  What  else  but  a  look  of  humiliation  and 
self-contempt  can  be  expected  in  the  face  of 
one  so  treated?  Tho  parent  or  the  teacher 
may  beget  in  the  minds  of  children,  all  the 
rudiments  of  dignity,  manliness,  and  so  much 
real  nobility  of  sentiment  and  soul  that  he 
would  be  above  doing  a  mean  act,  however 
sorely  tempted. 

Prevention  :  As  in  the  effort  to  reclaim  the 
inebriate,  we  must  look  to  the  awakened  moral 
sentiments,  and  come  under  such  influences 
as  we  know  to  be  right,  if  we  would  overcome 
any  mental  or  physical  infirmity  like  that  of 
stammering  or  of  blushing.  We  must  be  care- 
ful to  do  just  right  between  one  and  another, 
and  between  ourselves  and  our  Creator.  Then, 
with  a  conscience  void  of  offense,  and  a  heart 
and  will  in  perfect  accord  with  the  will  of  God 
— loving  His  service  and  asking  His  blessing 
on  all  we  do  — wo  shall  suffer  no  more  from  the 
smiles  or  frowns  of  others,  nor  be  crucified  by 
that  crushing  feeling  of  unworthiness  which 
causes  weak  sensitive,  and  bashful  persons  to 
become  over-red  in  the  face  from  a  natural  or 
induced  tendency  to  painful  blushing. — Herald 
of  Health. 

Sprains. — Bathe  in  strong  mullen  tea  salted, 
or  apply  brown  paper  saturated  with  vinegar; 
keep  the  paper  wet  as  long  as  necessary. 
Nothing  is  better  than  the  tincture  of  arnica; 
wrap  the  place  with  a  linen  cloth,  and  keep 
the  cloth  saturated  with  arnica.  This  is  also 
excellent  to  prevent  risings  and  boils,  and  to 
relieve  the  pain  and  inflammation  when  ad- 
vanced. 


Corns  and  Bunions, — Burn  with  caustic,  af- 
ter bathing;  repeat,  if  necessary. 

Another  remedy:  Apply  the  pulp  of  lemon 
until  the  hard  pulp  can  be  removed.  Cotton 
greased  with  liuseed  oil  or  turpentine  is  very 
good,  it  softens  the  corn. 


Quantity  of  Food  to  Eat. 

People  often  ask  us  "  What  is  the  proper 
quantity  of  food  ?"  This  depends  very  much 
on  what  the  food  is,  and  who  the  person  is,  and 
what  his  pursuits  are.  We  doubt  not  that  most 
people  who  have  the  means  eat  a  third  more 
than  they  really  need,  and  we  venture  the 
assertion  that  if  each  man  of  good  constitution 
and  health  could  begin  at  twenty-one,  having 
been  properly  fed  to  that  time,  he  might  live  to 
bo  seventy  or  seventy  five  years  of  age  and  not 
need  the  aid  of  a  doctor  at  all.  We  believe  that 
nine  out  of  ten  could  do  so.  But  just  how  a 
person  should  live  to  avoid  entirely  all  causes  of 
disease,  no  man,  perhaps,  is  wise  enough  to 
prescribe.  It  may  be  safe  to  assert  that  most 
people  who  are  healthy  and  hearty  eat  a  little 
more  at  every  meal  than  they  should.  That 
sense  of  fulness,  that  extra  heat  of  the  face, 
and  the  inclination  to  be  sleepy  after  a  meal, 
show  that  it  has  been  too  heavy.  Most  people 
eat  too  rapidly,  and  take  in  more  food  than 
they  are  aware  of.  The  appetite  is  not  allayed, 
and  they  eat  as  long  as  they  can  hold  it,  be- 
cause the  taste  is  good. 

Suppose  one  were  to  eat  parched  wheat  or 
corn;  were  obliged  to  masticate  it,  moistening 
by  the  saliva,  having  no  coffee,  tea,  or  water 
"  to  wash  it  down,"  he  would  not  be  likely  to 
eat  too  much  for  several  reasons,  the  chief  one 
being,  that  while  eating  so  slowly,  his  stomach 
would  begin  to  appropriate  the  food,  some  of 
the  juices  of  the  food  would  be  absorbed  and 
carried  into  the  circulation  and  the  appetite 
would  be  partially  satisfied  before  he  had  finish- 
ed. Moreover,  there  would  be  a  mechanical 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  stomach.  It 
would  take  a  man  perhaps  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  to  eat  as  much  of  that  kind  of  food  as 
would  satisfy  him.  Then  he  would  get  exercise 
enough  for  his  teeth,  so  that  they  would  be 
healthy,  and  all  the  glands  of  the  mouth 
would  do  their  work.  The  stomach  would  come 
into  healthy  action,  and  the  person  would  be 
satisfied  as  soon  as  he  had  eaten  enough.  Doubt- 
less he  would  eat  but  little  more  than  half  as 
much  in  that  way  as  he  would  to  have  the  wheat 
ground  and  made  into  mush,  that  could  be  eaten 
without  the  use  of  the  teeth,  and  a  surfeit  ob- 
tained before  the  stomach  had  time  to  respond. 

Persons,  generally ,  who  are  fat,  and  are  anx- 
ious to  reduce  their  flesh,  can  do  so  by  eating  a 
third  less  of  food  than  is  their  customary  habit. 
Some  would  have  to  reduce  the  amount  one- 
half  to  bring  them  to  a  proper  standard.  This 
plan  would  require  self-denial ;  but  people  un- 
dergo, through  self-indulgence,  and  its  conse- 
quent vexation  and  annoyance,  ten  times  more 
to  mitigate  or  rid  themselves  of  trouble  than 
would  be  necessary  to  avoid  it  altogether. 

A  lady  once  came  to  us  for  a  phrenological  de- 
scription whose  face  was  thickly  covered  with 
pimples,  fiery  red  blotches,  like  musquito  bites. 
Thinking  we  could  hardly  do  her  a  better 
service,  we  asked,  at  the  close  of  our  phreno- 
logical description,  if  she  would  like  to  be  rid  of 
those  pimples.  She  started  with  delight  and 
hope,  and  said,  "  Certainly;  what  shall  I  put 
on?"  Wereplied,  "  Nothing;  but  eat  less  sugar 
and  butter,  eat  lean  beef  and  fruit,  and  keep 
clear  of  griddle-cakes  and  their  accompaniments 
for  three  months,  and  your  face  will  be  clear 
and  fair."  In  one  month  after  she  came  in 
without  a  pimple  on  her  face,  to  show  us  what 
virtuo  there  was  in  our  simple  prescription. 
She  had  doubtless  been  buying  cosmetics  at  a 
dollar  a  bottle  for  years,  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  dealer.  Like  the  woman  of  the 
Scripture,  she  became  no  better,  but  rather 
worse. 

We  eat  too  much.  We  eat  the  wrong  articles 
of  food.  We  have  pimples,  bilious  fe  vers,  head- 
aches, dyspepsia,  kidney  complaint,  liver  diffi- 
culties, and  rheumatism.  The  old  rough  state- 
ment that  "men  dig  their  graves  with  their 
teeth,"  has  more  truth  than  poetry  in  it.  If 
men  would  use  their  teeth  properly,  they  could 
postpone  the  time  for  having  their  grave  dug 
for  many  years. — Herald  of  Health. 

Carefulness  in  Old  Age. 

An  old  man  is  like  an  old  wagon;  with  light 
loading  and  careful  usage  it  will  last  for  years; 
but  one  heavy  load  or  sudden  strain  will  break 
it  and  ruin  it  forever.  So  many  people  reach 
the  age  of  fifty,  or  sixty,  or  even  seventy,  meas- 
urably free  from  most  of  the  pains  and  infirm- 
ities of  age,  cheery  in  heart  and  sound  in 
health,  ripe  in  wisdom  and  experience,  with 
sympathies  mellowed  by  age,  and  with  reason- 
able prospects  and  opportunities  for  continued 
usefulness  in  the  world  for  a  considerable  time. 
Lot  such  persons  be  thankful,  but  let  them  also 
bo  careful.  An  old  constitution  is  like  an  old 
bone :  broken  with  ease,  mended  with  difficulty. 
A  young  treo  bends  to  the  gale,  an  old  one 
snaps  and  falls  before  the  blast.  A  single  hard 
lift,  an  hour  of  heating  work,  an  evening  ex- 
posure to  rain  or  damp,  a  severe  chill,  an  ex- 
cess of  food,  the  unusual  indulgence  of  an  ap- 
petite or  passion,  a  sudden  fit  of  anger,  an  im- 
proper dose  of  medicine,  any  of  these,  or  other 
similar  things,  may  cut  off  a  valuable  life  in  an 
hour,  and  leave  tho  fair  hopes  of  usefulness 
and  enjoyment  but  a  shapeless  wreck. 
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Napa  County  Farmers'  Club. 

Club  met  Saturday,  Oct.  12th.  President 
W.  A.  Fisher  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  remarked  that  it  was  not  en- 
couraging to  see  so  few  present,  and  hoped  that 
those  who  had  undertaken  so  useful  a  work 
would  not  allow  their  interest  to  abate.  As 
Chairman  of  the  delegation  from  this  Club  to 
the  State  organization,  he  begged  leave  to  re- 
fer them  to  the  constitution  they  had  framed, 
and  would  only  say  that  he,  with  others  who 
met  there,  had  done  the  best  they  could.  To  be 
sure,  the  organization  effected  was  not  per- 
fect, but  it  would  be  improved  as  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case  demanded. 

Mr.  Nash  said  this  is  no  time  to  lose  interest, 
nor  to  let  go.  They  had  taken  the  first  step, 
and  if  it  were  followed  up  as  it  ought  to  be, 
good  results  would  surely  follow.  In  illustra- 
tion of  the  advantage  of  union  he  mentioned  a 
circumstance  that  had  come  under  his  observa- 
tion within  the  week.  The  Chinese  through- 
out the  country  are  on  a  strike  for  higher 
wages.  They  see  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done,  and  the  scarcity  of  white  labor,  and  have 
concluded  to  take  advantage  of  it.  His  cook 
left  him,  and  he  applied  at  the  intelligence 
office  for  another,  but  waa  informed  that  he 
could  not  get  such  a  boy  as  he  wanted  for  less 
than  $30  per  month;  and  that  they  were  being 
kept  by  their  masters  for  a  month  to  see  if  they 
could  not  bring  the  employers  to  terms.  The 
Chinese  are  smart  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
the  labor  market,  and  they  are  organized  so 
that  they  can  maintain  a  strike.  The  question 
for  the  farmers  to  consider  is:  What  Bhall  we 
do?  Must  we  submit,  or  shall  we  test  our 
strength?  Can  we  do  without  them,  or  shall 
we  let  our  work  go  undone  until  they  consent 
to  work  for  reasonable  wages? 

Mr.  Saul  said  that  the  Chinese  labor  question 
was  a  serious  one.  Here  is  a  ring — the  Chi- 
nese one — as  formidable  as  any  in  the  State. 
There  are  five  Chinese  companies  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  they  dictate  wages  through  their 
agents  throughout  the  State.  He  had  dispensed 
with  their  help  as  far  as  he  could,  but  was 
obliged  to  have  it  sometimes,  and  he  did  not 
know  how  to  avoid  extortionate  wages,  if  they 
were  demanded.  He  thought,  however,  that  if 
the  Club  would  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  if 
the  Clubs  throughout  the  State  would  act  to- 
gether, they  would  bring  the  Chinese  to  terms. 
They  have  always  had  too  much  pay  for  their 
work;  they  are  unreliable,  because  as  soon  as 
they  get  to  be  of  some  account  they  leave;  they 
are  independent,  because  they  know  their  labor 
is  scarce.  He  thought  the  subject  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  a  special  order  for  some  future 
meeting.  A  similar  state  of  affairs  existed  a 
few  years  ago  among  orchard  hands.  The 
orchardists  had  a  meeting  and  determined  that 
they  would  pay  only  so  much — seven  bits  and 
board,  he  thought — and  the  Chinese  companies 
acceded  to  the  proposition.  He  thought  that 
by  corresponding  with  other  Clubs  and  coming 
to  an  understanding  in  the  matter,  a  reduction 
i  a  the  price  of  labor  could  be  brought  about 
now.  For  his  part  he  was  willing,  if  necessary, 
to  do  without  Chinese  help  a  year. 

With  reference  to  the  Farmers'  Union,  though 
one  of  the  delegates,  he  was  unable  to  attend, 
and  had  scarcely  had  time  to  examine  what 
they  said.  There  was  always  a  difficulty  in  be- 
ginning such  a  thing,  but  now  that  it  is  begun, 
it  can  grow  to  perfection  by  degrees.  These 
railroad  grain  monopolies  are  formidable  things 
to  cope  with,  and  the  only  way  to  do  it  sucess- 
fully  is  by  means  of  an  organization.  We 
ought  to  be  getting  $2.00  per  cental  for  our 
wheat  now,  but  must  take  just  what  the  spec- 
ulators choose  to  give.  If  this  state  of  affairs 
is  to  continue  long,  we  may  as  well  sell  out  to 
the  speculators  and  become  ourselves  their 
serfs.  As  it  is,  we  work  hard  from  year  to  year 
and  have  only  the  poor  satisfaction  of  paying 
taxes  and  tariffs.  The  history  of  farming  in 
this  State  this  year,  would,  if  published  abroad, 
seriously  retard  our  growth  for  years  to  come. 
Those  who  are  seeking  homes  see  no  induce- 
ment to  come  here.  They  see  that  California 
farmers  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  monopolists. 
The  remedy  he  knew  not,  unless  the  Clubs 
became  strong  enough  to  influence  legislation. 
The  Club  is  not  the  place  to  talk  politics,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  is  the  place  to  state  grievances  to 
which  farmers  of  all  political  parties  are  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Gridley  thought  there  was  nothing  to  be 
despondent  about.  Farmers  were  busy  and  of 
course  the  attendance  was  small,  but  it  would 
be  better  by  and  by.  He  suggested  that  the 
Labor  Question  be  made  the  special  order  at 
some  future  meeting,  and  duly  announced 
through  the  papers.  It  required  some  thought, 
and  there  were  many  who  would  like  to  be 
present.  For  his  part  he  did  not  like  Chinese 
help — and  if  it  were  possible  to  get  along  with- 
out it,  would  have  none  of  it.  They  were  al- 
ways ready  to  exact  an  extortionate  price  wher- 
ever there  was  a  demand  for  their  labor.  They 
were  good  enough  until  they  found  out  that 
they  were  good,  and  then  they  struck  for  wages 
and  left.  With  reference  to  the  grain  monop- 
oly, he  thought  we  were  better  off  this  year  than 


we  would  be  next,  unless  a  great  change  occur- 
red somewhere.  If  we  have  a  full  crop  in  Cal- 
ifornia next  year,  and  no  better  prices  in  Eu- 
rope, and  no  better  facilities  for  shipping,  we 
must  take  75  cents  per  cental  for  our  grain. 
That  prices  would  be  better  in  Europe  was  not 
probable,  for  they  are  now  above  the  average. 
We  are  liable  to  have  a  full  i  crop,  and  he 
thought  we  were  in  a  bad  fix.  He  hoped  that 
the  Farmers,  Union  would  take  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  take  the  necessary  steps  to  break  the 
power  of  grain  speculators.  He  further  sug- 
gested for  the  good  of  the  Club,  that  we  make 
our  meetings  more  open;  that  we  invite  our 
wives  and  sons  and  daughters  in.  They  might 
hear  some  things  that  would  be  profitable  to 
them. 

Mr.  Van  Beverremarked  that  the  Labor  Ques- 
tion was  one  of  the  most  profound  of  political 
economy.  It  was  thought  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  would 
cheapen  labor,  but  during  all  that  time  the  de- 
mand for  it  and  the  price  of  it  have  been  on  the 
increase.  In  Europe  there  is  a  class  obliged 
by  their  fortunes  to  work  for  others,  they  are 
born  into  that  social  condition  and  have  no 
chance  to  escape  from  it.  Here  everybody  has 
a  chance  to  become  a  boss.  It  is  the  constant 
struggle  of  Americans  to  get  above  work.  Amer- 
ican girls  won't  hire  out  to  work  in  a  family, 
and  yet  in  many  cases  it  would  be  the  best  thing 
for  them.  It  would  be  economical,  and  would 
be  a  benefit  to  them.  The  same  is  true  of  young 
men.  They  won't  work,  if  possible  to  avoid  it. 
They  can't  all  begin  at  the  top — they  must 
learn  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  rise  slowly. 
He  knew  young  men  who  only  worked  a  few 
months  during  harvest  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
year  playing  gentlemen  living — nobody  knows 
how.  If  they  would  work  here  as  they  do  in 
Europe  we  would  be  independent  of  the 
Chinese.  He  saw  advertisements  of  girls  want- 
ing situations  in  the  San  Francisco  papers  every 
day,  and  preferred  them  to  the  Chinese,  but 
they  would  not  leave  the  city.  They  would  be 
better  off  if  they  would  take  work  in  the  fami- 
lies of  farmers.  He  had  worked  himself,  and 
thought  it  wouldn't  hurt  him  any.  He  certain- 
ly did  not  feel  disgraced  by  it.  He  did  not 
know  what  our  boys  are  going  to  do — they  have 
got  the  idea  that  it  is  disgraceful  to  work — they 
won't  learn  trades,  and  couldn't  all  live  without 
work.     Some  must  work  to  support  the  rest. 

Mr.  Nash  said  that  the  suggestions  that  had 
been  thrown  out  jogged  his  memory.  He 
heartily  endorsed  Mr.  Van  Bever's  remarks  and 
would  like  to  have  them  pondered  by  every 
young  man  in  the  country.  There  are  men  and 
women  in  the  State  now  who  had  worked  for 
him  for  small  wages,  who  are  worth  more 
than  he  is.  There  is  a  lady  in  Stockton  who 
came  to  him  without  a  cent,  and  worked  for 
him  six  years  who  is  now  worth  $20,000.  No- 
body thinks  any  less  of  her  because  she  earned 
what  she  has.  He  had  found  that  those  who 
work  for  small  wages  an  d  stick  to  it  are  the 
ones  who  get  rich,  while  he  has  worked  hard  to 
keep  even. 

Mr.  Fisher  thought  the  labor  question  was  a 
serious  one  for  the  farmers.  The  Chinese  look 
into  this  matter  more  closely  and  see  further 
ahead  than  we  do.  It  affects  not  only  the  farm- 
er, but  all  classes;  for  if  the  fanner  does  not 
save  something  the  merchant  can  do  but  poorly, 
and  all  the  trades  are  dull.  His  greatest  diffi- 
culty had  been  to  find  reliable  hands.  He  pre- 
ferred white  men,  but  could  find  few  to  depend 
on;  as  soon  as  they  get  a  little  ahead  they 
quit  work  and  go  to  loafing  about  town. 
There  are  plenty  of  men  about  the  saloons  in 
town,  but  they  won't  work  for  reasonable  wages, 
and  so  farmers  have  to  do  the  best  they  can. 
The  Chinese  see  this  and  understand  the  situa- 
tion as  well  as  we  do,  and  they  take  advantage 
of  it  to  demand  high  wages.  He  approved  of 
the  suggestion  to  bring  our  wives  and  daughters 
and  sons  to  the  meetings  of  the  Club.  It  is  a 
good  school  for  farmers. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Saul  a  general  invitation 
was  extended  to  our  merchants  and  other  busi- 
ness men  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Club. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gridley,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Club 
be  printed  for  general  distribution. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Nash  the  Labor  Question 
was  made  the  special  order  of  next  Saturday 
week,  that  is  the  26th  inst.,  and  a  cordial  invi- 
tation was  extended  to  all  interested  to  be  pres- 
ent and  participate  in  the  discussion.  —  Napa 
Press. 


Vacaville   Horticultural  and   Agricul- 
tural Association. 

Club  met  on  Saturday  the  12th  pursuant  to 
call,  President  Bingham  presiding.  The  Sec- 
retary reported  the  result  of  correspondence  in 
regard  to  tne  cost  of  fr  uit  boxes  delivered  at 
Vacaville;  but  no  definite  action  was  deemed 
advisable  at  present,  so  the  box  question  was 
left  open  for  further  negotiation.  It  is  deemed 
by  this  Association  that  a  uniform  system  in 
the  conduct  of  the  various  branches  of  industry 
throughout  the  State  is  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  its  best  interests,  and  in  view  of  aid- 
ing in  such  a  result  the  corresponding  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  confer  with  all  the  agricultural 
clubs,  and  associations  throughout  the  State, 
on  this  subject.  E.  B.  Thurber,  George  K. 
Miller  and  Wm.  C.  Cantelow  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  revise  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  tha  Association,  and  the  meeting  then 
adjourned  to  meet  at  Vacaville  on  Saturday  the 
26th  of  October.  J.  Huckins,  Seo. 


San  Jose  Farmers'  Club  and  Protective 
Association. 

[Reported  (or  the  Pxcinc  Rckal  Phess.  ] 

The  Club  met  Saturday  October  19th,  Presi- 
dent Casey,  presiding. 

An  invitation  was  extended  to  Prof.  J.  O. 
Hawkins  to  address  the  Club  next  Saturday  af- 
ternoon on  the  subject  of  "Bust  in  Grain." 

There  was  a  short  discussion  followed  on  the 
subject  of  City  License.  The  City  Fathers,  it 
appears, have  increased  the  license  on  peddlers 
instead  of  abolishing  it  on  the  sale  of  farm  pro- 
duce, as  requested  by  the  Club.  A  motion  pre- 
vailed, instructing  the  Board  of  Managers  to 
investigate  and  report  on  the  City  License 
System,  so  far  as  it  affects  fanners. 

The  Committee  on  taxation  reported  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Mr.  President  and  Oentlemen. — We,  your 
Committee  on  Taxation,  appointed  especially 
to  investigate  the  taxation  of  growing  crops,  beg 
leave  to  report :  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
investigate,  we  find  no  ground  for  the  separate 
assessment  and  taxation  of  growing  crops,  other 
than  exisrs  in  the  State  Constitution.  In  the 
judgment  of  your  Committee,  all  growing  things 
which  attach  to  the  soil,  whether  trees  or  nutri- 
tious grasses,  are  just  as  liable  to  separate  taxa- 
tion, as  is  grain.  In  view  of  these  facts  we 
advise  resistance  to  such  taxation,  and  invite 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  Farmers'  Clubs 
throughout  this  State. 

We  propose  to  make  a  test  case  and  to  in- 
struct our  Secretary  to  correspond  with  the  dif- 
ferent Clubs,  to  call  their  immediate  attention 
to  the  matter,  and  invite  them  to  inform  us  of 
their  action,  and  to  give  us  all  the  advice  and 
assistance  they  are  able,  so.as  to  make  it  a  mu- 
tual affair. 

C.  T.  Settlb.  ) 
W.  H.  Ware,  r  Committee. 
J.  F.  Hoixoway.  ) 
The  report  was  laid  over  for  one  week. 
The   question   adopted  for  discussion  at  the 
next  meeting,  is  "How  can  farmers  best  provide 
green  feed  during  our  long  dry  season." 

The  State  Farmers  Union  was  next  taken  up, 
and  postponed  to  give  the  Secretary  time  to 
correspond  with  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Un- 
ion, that  we  might  officially  learn  the  objects  of 
the  organization. 

Goat  island. 
The  Club  next  discussed  at  some  length, 
"Whether  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  farmers, 
for  the  Government  to  let  the  Railroad  Compa- 
ny have  Goat  Island."  It  seemed  to  be  the 
general  opinion  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of 
the  whole  State,  except  a  few  San  Francisoo 
speculators,  whose  exorbitant  charges  might  be 
lessened  by  the  opposition  across  the  bay. 

Mr.  Haskell  said  that  San  Francisco  mer- 
chants had  been  taking  the  advantage  so  long, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  were  stirred  up 
by  the  proposition  to  make  Goat  Island  the 
great  railroad  terminus.  It  would  virtually 
take  the  grain  trade  out  of  their  hands,  and  cut 
off  a  large  share  of  their  profits.  If  San  Fran- 
cisco capitalists  will  only  use  some  of  their 
smartly  gotten  gains  to  build  an  opposition 
road,  instead  of  trying  to  injure  those  already 
built,  then  will  they  deserve  the  thanks  of  all 
good  people. 

Mr.  Holloway,  Jr.,  favored  the  railroad,  and 
thought  it  would  benefit  the  country  to  give 
Goat  Island  for  depot  purposes. 

Mr.  Cadwell  don't  believe  in  giving  any  mo- 
nopoly anything. 

Mr.  Chapman  thinks  that  San  Francisco  is 
trying  to  grab  and  grind  everything  to  their  own 
interest,  and  hopes  that  Goat  Island  will  be 
used  for  railroad  purposes. 

Mr.  Dubois  thinks  that  it  is  only  a  question 
of  money,  there  is  no  principle  at  stake.  It  is 
only  an  effort  of  San  Francisco  speculators  to 
get  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  and  in  fact  the  whole  country  is  interest- 
ed in  having  a  proper  railroad  terminus. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Holloway  thinks  that 

San  Francisco 
Has  been  badly  abused,  but  she  deserves  it  all 
and  more  too.  We  find  that  we  can  only  meet 
monopolies  by  building  up  strong  companies 
that  are  able  to  compete  with  them.  The  busi- 
ness men  of  San  Francisco  are  blood-suckers, 
and  we  can  only  defeat  them  by  a  strong  com- 
pany at  Goat  Island.  But  Alviso  is  our  true 
port.  What  we  have  been  swindled  out  of  this 
year,  would  have  built  and  fully  stocked  our 
road  to  deep  water,  where  we  would  be  inde- 
pendent of  San  Francisco  charges. 
Howlers. 

Mr.  York  thinks  railroads  a  great  blessing, 
even  when  accompanied  with  monopolies,  or 
controlled  by  monopolies.  The  railroad  is  a 
great  civilizer,  it  brings  friends  near  together, 
and  promotes  social  intercourse.  Human  be- 
ings are  much  the  same  all  over.  We  grab 
whenever  we  get  a  chance;  railroad  men  are  not 
exceptions.  There  are  those  who  howl  about 
almost  everything;  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  raise 
a  cry,  and  plenty  are  ready  to  take  it  up.  He 
don't  take  any  stock  in  the  howl  against  the 
railroad  company. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Holloway  has  a  pick  at  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  Company.  They  don't  carry 
as  cheap  as  they  can,  and  then  they  are  going  to 
leave  us  isolated  in  a  corner  by  ourselves;  they 
are  trying  to  take  the  travel  and  trade  of  the 
great  lower  portion  of  the  State  up  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  to  Goat  Island,  and  cut  it  off 
from  San  Jose. 

Mr.  Dixon  from  his  place  in  the  hills  east  of 


San  Jose,  presented  the  Club  with  a  box  of  fine 
large  grapes;  Flaming  Tokays  and  other  varie- 
ties, for  which  the  thanks  of  the  Club  were  ten- 
dered. 


Oakland   Farming,   Horticultural    and 
Industrial  Club. 

Mr.  Montandon  on  Arboriculture  and   Discussion 
Thereon— [Oct.  4th— Continued.] 

[Reported  for  the  Pacific  Rchal  Pmm.] 

Dr.  Carr — "  For  a  peach  orchard  would  your 
treatment  be  different  ?" 

Mr.  Montandcn — "  No,  except  Twished  to.'in- 
crease  the  quantity.  By  proper  treatment  of  a 
large  tree  it  will  prosper  just  as  weU  as  a  small 
tree,  but  we  cannot  attend  to  it  so  well  and  the 
fruit  will  not  be  as  good.  We  will  however  im- 
prove its  quality.  I  have  observed  that  trees 
around  the  Bay  grow  slowly  and  cannot  be 
pruned  early.  By  accustoming  themselves  to 
give  to  trees  certain  shapes  and  forms,  horti- 
culturists not  only  learn  themselves  to  prune 
them  and  improve  the  quantity,  but  they  enjoy 
a  certain  quantity  of  fruits,  where  they  could 
have  none  did  they  let  them  grow  in  a  native 
state. 

We  Plant  Trees  too  Close. 
Here.    We    ought,  to  judge  of  the  vegetation 
that  a  tree  will  have  at  a  certain  age,  and  plant 
them  accordingly. 

Mr.  Hyatt — "I  do  not  approve  of  summer 
pruning  here,  because  you  cut  off  the  shade  and 
in  this  hot  climate  we  want  the  leaves  for  shel- 
ter." 

Mr.  Montandon — "  I  have  been  in  hot  cli- 
mates and  have  seen  the  leaves  develop  them- 
selves so  closely  as  to  cover  the  whole  tree.  By 
your  method  the  bark  will  harden,  and  it  be- 
comes more  difficult  for  the  sap  to  circulate 
freely.  By  my  treatment  you  will  cover  the 
mother  branch  and  all  its  ramifications.  In  a 
warm  climate  you  may  plant  a  peach  tree  along 
a  wall  and  it  will  live.  By  allowing  long 
branches  to  grow  up  they  will  injure  the  tree 
and  it  will  become  like  a  person  in  a  state  of 
consumption.  On  the  apple  tree  if  there  is  not 
a  single  fruit  bud  we  can  compel  it  to  develop 
by  pruning.  It  never  injures  Dy  close  treat- 
ment, nor  will  the  branches  denude. 

Without  Study 
We  shall  never  have  any  practical  results.  Even 
in  the  public  gardens  at  Washington,  the  gar- 
deners only  obtain  results  accidentally. 

When  to  Prune  Pear  Trees. 

At  the  end  of  July  we  must  take  a  general 
look  at  our  pear  trees.  There  will  be  certain 
little  branches  which,  without  having  a  fruit 
bud,  form  like  these.  [Holding  up  a  branch.] 
If  the  tree  grows  strongly  we  may  not  cut  about 
the  15th  of  July— if  not  we  may  leave  them 
till  the  15th  of  August.  Then  the  sap  is  Blower, 
and  we  may  trim  off  these  wood  branches, 
though  we  generally  prune  not  so  close  as  on 
strong  peach  branches.  We  may  then  prune 
on  four  or  five  leaves,  and  by  next  April  we 
will  have  ten,  perhaps  twenty  good  fruit  buds. 
If  we  prune  on  the  15th  of  July,  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  wound  we  cool  the  sap,  which  will  go 
into  the  fruit  buds,  and  make  them  wood  buds. 
If  the  tree  does  not  grow  powerfully  we  must  not 
trim  on  the  15th  of  July,  but  on  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust— the  vegetable  power  being  less,  it  will  de- 
velop itself  in  a  superior  manner,  and  the 
lower  buds  will  also  develop  themselves  and 
form  fruit  buds.  In  weaker  trees  on  the 
15th  of  July  the  tree  being  in  its  last  state  of 
the  full  power  of  vegetation,  if  we  trim  on  four 
or  five  leaves,  there  will  open  under  the  wound 
a  second  bud,  which  will  develop  itself  as  a 
wood  bud.  On  the  15th  of  August  when  we 
trim,  we  compel  fruit  buds  to  develop  them- 
selves more  powerfully  and  make  them  finer 
at  the  time  of  pruning  in  Spring.  If  we  trest 
trees  well  previously,  Spring  pruning  will  be 
merely  the  clearing  out  of  the  buds." 

Mr.  Pryal — "Is  your  system  intended  for 

California  or  France. 

Mr.  Montandon — It  was  first  applied  in 
France,  but  the  principles  will  apply  to  any 
country." 

Mr.  Pryal — "I  have  pruned  in  California 
twenty  years,  and  have  pruned  differently. 
In  California  if  they  were  not  pruned  for  the 
first  two  years,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to 
prune  at  all.  There  are  hardly  two  varieties  of 
apple  or  other  fruits  that  take  the  same  method 
of  pruning." 

Mr.  Montandon— "Improvements  are  reach- 
ing everywhere  of  course.  A  medical  officer 
in  a  hot  climate  will  change  his  mode  of  treat- 
ment somewhat,  but  the  principles  will  remain 
the  same.  In  vegetation  also  the  worker  must 
adapt  his  treatment  to  circumstances.  We 
have  various  climates  in  France,  and  yet  we 
adopt  the  same  general  system  of  pruning.  In 
taking  up  the  subject  I  did  not  mean  to  explain 
the  system  of  pruning  bb  adapted  to  France, 
but  to  state  the  general  principles  adapted  to 
all  countries.  There  is  always  a  prejudice 
against  new  discoveries.  A  treatment  that  is 
to  succeed  everywhere  must  study  particular 
olimatic  influences." 

Mr.  Hyatt— "How  do  you  treat  the  orange. 

Mr.  Montandon— "I  have  never  cultivated  it 
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save  for  ornament.  I  have  never  been  employ- 
ed at  it." 

Mr.  Pryal— It  is  a  well  known  faot,  that  If 
they  trimmed  their  trees  in  Sacramento  as  they 
do  here,  they  would  have  them  killed. 

Mr.  Montandon — A  man  who  understands 
nothing  on  the  subject  may  succeed  by  chance, 
but  by  my  treatment  he  will  succeed  every  year. 
In  some  countries  when  the  frost  comes  hard, 
the  gardeners  protect  the  trees  by  making 
fires,  the  smoke  of  which  the  wind  diffuses 
amongst  and  around  the  branches  and  fruit 
buds. 

Mr.  Pryal — In  California,  peaches,  apricots 
and  nectarines 

Grow  Better  Without  Pruning. 

In  Delisherry's  garden  there  was  always  fine 
fruits.  A  man  once  went  in  and  thought  he 
would  prune.  The  result  was  that  the  next  year 
there  was  no  fruit.  But  where  they  were  left 
unpruned  there  was  a  good  crop. 

Mr.  Montandon — After  too  much  pruning 
gum  oozes  from  the  trees,  and  the  places  where 
it  oozes  becomes  to  the  tree  like  places  on  the 
human  body  where  there  are  sores,  and  the 
tree  will  die. 

Mr.  Pryal — In  this  climate  trees  do  not  grow 
too  much,  and  do  not  require  much  pruning. 

Mr.  Montandon — My  pruning  is  a  general 
assimilation  of  the  useless  wood.  I  can  com- 
pel it  to  develop  itself  usefully. 

Pruning  Oaks. 
Mr.   Hyatt — When  do  you  prune  oaks?    I 
have  in  my  place  trees   that  have  entirely  new 
tops,  which   have  not  been   cut,  while   others 
have  died. 

Mr.  Montandon — I  do  not  know  much  about 
the  oak.  We  must  generally  observe  the  time 
of  flowering.  It  is  bad  to  prune  trees  that  have 
bloomed.  Peaoh  trees  though  can  be  pruned 
while  they  bloom ;  apple  and  pear  trees  never. 

Mr.  Pryal — October  and  November  are  the 
best  months  for  pruning  oaks.  I  have  pruned 
some,  and  I  was  astonished  to  find  how  they 
held  during  these  months. 

Mr.  Montandon — Oak  should  be  pruned 
while  it  is  in  its  dormant  state. 

Mr.  Dewey  here  stated  that  he  thought  a 
gentleman  giving  an  address  on  a  subject  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  finish  it  before  the  matter  of 
the  address  was  questioned. 

Mr.  Pryal  said  he  thought  that  Mr.  Montan- 
don had  finished. 

Mr.  Montandon — "Those  who  bring  forward 
new  inventions  or  discoveries  always  are  sur- 
rounded with  difficulties.  When  Fulton  ran 
his  first  steamboat  to  Albany  the  people  called 
it  Fulton's  Folly.  Now  the  same  people  admire 
him.  I  have  been  in  England,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland  and  have  found  that 

They  do  not  Know  How  to  Prune  Fruit  Trees. 
But  the  most  aristocratic  gentlemen  there  do 
not  disdain  to  go  and  hear  lectures  on  pruning. 
I  have  met  any  number  of  gardeners  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  have  not  found  one  who 
could  tell  me  why  he  pruned  as  he  did.  Mr. 
Pryal  told  you  how  he  pruned  oaks,  but  he 
could  not  tell  you  why  he  adopted  it,  or  why  he 
attained  such  results.  When  a  tree  grows 
weakly  as  an  apple  or  pear  it  is  necessary  that 
it  be  pruned  in  July,  and  by  pruning  its  sum- 
mer branches  the  upper  buds  will  be  wood  buds, 
and  the  lower  ones  fruit  buds.  The  pear  only 
develops  once  in  two  years,  and  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  have  fruit  the  following  spring.  If  we 
want  to  get  trees  a  certain  shape,  we  must  adapt 
ourselves  to  circumstances.  By  contracting, 
etc.,  one  may  influence  a  certain  branch  to  the 
benefit  of  others.  If  we  allow  the  upper 
branches  to  develop  more  than  the  lower  ones 
the  latter  will  gradually  die  away  while  the 
upper  will  take  all  the  vigor  of  the  tree.  If  we 
want  to  develop  the  lower  one,  we  must  bow 
the  upper  one  down  and  tie  it  so.  Then  the 
sap  will  be  compelled  to  come  into  the  lower 
branch.  When  this  branch  becomes  strong, 
we  may  allow  the  sap  to  return  to  its  natural 
course.  We  ought  to  have  one  branch  about  10 
inches  from  another  in  the  apple  and  pear  trees, 
about  20  inches  in  the  peach  tree.  By  summer 
pruning  we  will  have  the  mother  branch  full  of 
fruit  buds.  I  can  kill  the  most  powerful  tree 
in  three  years  by  over  bearing. ' ' 

Mr.  Pryal — "By  thinning  the  fruit  on  the 
tree  is  not  the  former  improved  ?" 

Montandon — "Certainly. ' ' 

Mr.  Pryal — "If  they  prune  too  much  around 
the  tree  it  will  be  killed." 

A  discussion  here  ensued  between  Mes%rs. 
Prya  and  Montandon,  in  which  the  former  ad- 
vanced the  opinion  that  if  the  latter  had  been 
twenty  years  in  California,  he  would  have  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  as  to  the  proper  method  of 
pruning.  Mr.  Montandon  thought  that  his  ex- 
perience here  convinced  him  to  the  contrary, 
and  as  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  princi- 
ples advocated  by  him,  said  that  in  the  fruits 
Eeculiar  to  the  latitude  of  France,  that  country 
ad  taken  the  first  prize  in  all  the  exhibitions 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Montandon  subsequently  stated  in  an- 
swer to  Dr.  Carr,  that  similar  principles  ap- 
plied in  the  cultivation  of  nut-trees  and  of  the 
olive,  and  promised  at  some  future  even- 
ing to  give  the  Club  the  benefit  of  his  experi- 
ence in  table  fruit  culture. 

This  terminated  the  lecture  and  discussion. 
A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
lecturer. 

Scale  Insects. 

Dr.  Gibbons  will  deliver  a  most  interesting 
lecture  on  this  subject,  on  Friday  evening,  Oc- 
tober 25th.  As  it  is  a  subject  which  should 
command  the  attention  of  all  horticulturists, 
f«  expect  a  large  and  attentive  audience. 


Sacramento  Fanners'  Glnb. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club  on  Sat- 
urday, the  19th  inat.,  Captain  William  M. 
Haynie,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  was 
called  to  the  chair. 

Co-operative  Grocery  Store. 

Aiken  reported  that  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Farmers'  Club  and  Mechanics'  Association  had 
perfected  a  constitution  and  articles  of  agree- 
ment for  the  organization  and  management  of 
a  cooperative  grocery  store,  and  the  same  had 
been  adopted  by  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  as- 
sociations. That  the  matter  of  completing  the 
organization  by  preparing  and  filing  articles  of 
association  and  opening  books  of  subscription 
had  been  referred  to  the  same  committee  and 
this  work  would  soon  be  done. 

The  subject  of 

Drying  Fruit. 
Being  called  up,  Greenlaw  said  he  had  had 
some  experience  in  drying  fruit  in  this  country 
by  hand  and  in  the  sun,  but  had  not  been  able 
to  make  it  pay.  Until  some  mode  of  handling 
and  paring  and  cutting  up  fruit  more  rapidly 
and  cheaply  than  is  now  practiced  is  discovered, 
or  until  labor  can  be  obtained  cheaper,  and  un- 
til some  better  mode  of  drying  is  invented,  fruit 
drying  in  this  State  will  not  become  very  profit- 
able. He  had  found  it  to  pay  better  to  feed  it 
to  hogs  and  sell  the  pork. 

Aiken — My  experience  has  been  the  same  as 
Greenlaw's,  except  as  to  plums.  I  have  found 
the  drying  of  plums  even  in  the  sun  to  be  prof- 
itable. Plums  do  not  lose  so  much  as  most 
other  fruit,  in  weight,  by  drying.  From  three 
to  four  pounds  of  green  plums,  of  most  varie- 
ties, will  make  one  pound  of  dried,  and  while 
green  plums  cannot  be  sold  for  more  than  two 
or  three  cents  a  pound,  green  dried  plums  will 
sell  for  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-three  cents  a 
pound. 

There  is  some  skill  required  in  drying  and 
preparing  plums  for  the  market,  to  give  them 
the  highest  value.  I  can  buy  plums,  treated  in 
the  ordinary  way,  that  are  worth  only  sixteen 
to  seventeen  cents  a  pound,  and  put  them 
through  an  additional  process  and  sell  them  in 
the  same  market  for  twenty-two  and  twenty- 
three  cents.  People  generally  dry  plums  too 
much,  and  make  them  too  hard.  I  dry  them  ia 
the  sun  until  the  pulp  seems  to  have  parted 
with  all  the  water,  and  is  somewhat  sticky.  I 
then  gather  them  up  and,  placing  them  in  a 
sack,  dip  them  while  in  the  sack  into  boiling 
water  for  about  one-half  or  a  quarter  of  a  min- 
ute. I  then  lift  them  out,  let  them  drain  well, 
and  then  spread  them  in  the  sun  again,  as  be- 
fore, until  the  water  is  again  thoroughly  dried 
off  of  them. 

They  are  then  gathered  up  in  a  sack,  basket 
or  box  and  stood  one  side  till  next  day,  when 
they  are  put  into  the  box  in  which  they  are  to 
be  marketed  or  stored  for  use,  and  subjected 
to  a  pretty  hard  pressure  in  n^y  cider  press. 
The  hot  water  softens  the  skin  and  starts  the 
sugar,  and  when  opened  for  use  plums  thus 
treated  will  be  found  covered  with  a  beautiful 
coat  of  sugar,  and  will  possess  the  perfect  flavor 
of  the  ripe  undried  plum,  and  will  always 
command  an  extra  price  in  the  market.  This 
process  also  secures  the  fruit  against  the  dan- 
ger of  being  injured  by  insects  when  set  away. 

Figs  require  to  be  treated  in  about  the  same 
manner  as  plums,  and  unless  so  treated  they 
are  not  of  much  value  when  dried.  By  treating 
them  in  this  manner,  however,  they  are  the 
best  fruit  we  have.  I  have  never  treated  any 
other  fruit  in  this  manner  and  cannot  say  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  such  treatment  on  pears 
and  apples.  I  make  raisins  by  picking  the 
grapes  when  they  are  fully  ripe  and  spreading 
them  in  the  sun,  and  turning  them  three  or 
four  times  until  properly  dried.  Have  never 
scalded  them. 

Have  never  had  any  experience  in  drying 
fruit  in  a  drying-house,  but  believe  we  should 
adopt  this  plan  of  drying  fruit  in  this  State.  I 
intend  to  make  fruit  dryingto  some  extent  a  spe- 
cialty, and  have  been  selecting  varieties  of  fruit 
for  that  purpose.  I  know  of  no  department  of 
the  fruit  business  presenting  a  better  prospect 
than  this,  with  the  proper  varieties  and  proper 
facilities. 

Haynie  said  a  man  by  the  name  of  Stevens 
had  invented  a  process  of  extracting  the  water 
from  fruit  by  passing  heated  air  through  it,  and 
had  bought  whole  orchards  in  Santa  Clara 
county  and  was  now  engaged  in  drying  the  fruit. 
He  had  also  invented  a  machine  by  which  one 
man  could  do  the  work  of  three  or  four  men 
with  any  other  machine  in  peeling  and  prepar- 
ing fruit  to  dry,  especially  fruit  which  has  pits. 

Hoag — There  was  some  fruit  exhibited  at  the 
State  Fair — some  twenty  varieties  of  fruit  and 
vegetables — exhibited  by  L.  A.  Gould,  of  Santa 
Clara,  which  had  been  cured  by  a  process  simi- 
lar to  that  described  by  Haynie.  The  fruit 
seemed  to  be  in  excellent  order,  and  it  was 
claimed  by  the  exhibitor  to  be  much  superior  to 
sun  dried  fruit.  The  following  is  Mr.  Gould's 
written  statement: 

Dessicated  or  Super-Matured  Fruit. 

This  fruit  is  placed  on  galvanized  wire  cloth 
in  close  rooms  that  will  exclude  all  dust  and  in 
■ects,  then  a  heated  current  of  air  is  forced 
through  it,  by  a  powerful  exhaust-fan,  and  the 
super-maturation  is  completed  in  from  three 
to  six  hours.  This  quick  process  cures  the 
fruit  before  it  has  time  to  go  into  the  fermenting 
stage.  All  sun-dried  fruit  goes  through  a  thor- 
ough fermentation  and   decaying   process,   im- 


parting a  vinegar  acid  taste  to  the  fruit,  that 
gives  the  well  known  disagreeable  dried  fruit 
taste.  Dessicated  fruit  is  fresh  fruit,  and  when 
cooked  is  superior  to  green  fruit  that  has  not 
been  treated  by  the  super-maturation  process. 
Butter  said  his  experience  as  to  drying  fruit 
in  the  sun  was  the  same  as  stated  by  others — it 
did  not  pay.  He  found  it  necessary  to  use  1,000 
feet  of  lumber  to  dry  a  ton  of  grapes,  and  to 
dry  all  the  fruit  and  grapes  he  raised  each  year 
it  would  require  about  fifty  acres  of  land  to  ex- 
pose them  to  the  sun.  He  laid  his  lumber  di- 
rectly on  the  ground.  He  wanted  to  have  the 
fruit  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible,  and  had 
thought  a  canvas  laid  directly  on  the  ground 
better  than  boards,  as  the  ground  being  warm 
helped  the  sun  to  dry  the  fruit.  To  dry  fruit 
extensively  he  would  have  some  other  process 
than  the  sun— this  is  too  slow  and  expensive. 
His  neighbor,  Carrington,  cured  his  raisins  on 
the  vines.  He  twisted  the  stem  so  as  to  stop 
the  circulation  of  the  sap,  and  let  the  bunch 
hang  till  cured.  This  plan  seemed  to  work  very 
well. 

An   Experiment. 

Haynie  said  his  hop-house  was  now  in  good 
order,  prepared  with  wire  cloth  boxes,  furnaces 
and  everything  ready  to  put  in  the  fruit  and 
build  the  fire  to  dry  it,  and  he  would  like  to  see 
the  experiment  of  making  raisins  by  heated  air 
tried,  and  would  give  any  one  the  use  of  house 
and  all  the  fixtures  for  the  experiment. 

The  proposition,  in  a  modified  form,  was  ac- 
cepted by  Butter,  who  is  to  put  one  ton  of  Los 
Angeles  grapes,  and  some  of  other  varieties,  in 
to  the  house  on  Wednesday  morning  next  and 
Haynie  is  to  put  them  through  the  drying  pro- 
cess. Other  members  of  the  club  volunteered 
to  furnish  other  varieties  of  fruit  for  the  same 
experiment. 

The  hop-house  of  Haynie  is  across  the  Ameri- 
can river,  a  little  above  the  bridge,  and  it  is 
likely  quite  a  number  of  fruit  growers  will  visit 
it  to  witness  the  experiment  on  Wednesday. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Haynie,  Butter, 
Greenlaw  and  Davis,  of  the  Sacramento  Union, 
and  Hoag  was  appointed  to  attend  the  experi- 
ment and  report  to  the  club  next  week,  at  the 
regular  meeting  on  Saturday. 


International  Exhibition  in   Philadel- 
phia in  1876, 

The  following  has  been  placed  in  our  hands 
for  publication: 

Office  U.  S.   Centennial   Commission.  | 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.,  1872.  \ 

I.  N.  Hoag,  Secretary  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, Sacramento,  Cal. :  The  Anniversary  of 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States  in  the 
year  1876,  is  to  be  celebrated  by  an  exhibition 
of  the  products,  arts  and  industries  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  world.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March 
3d,  1871.  By  this  act  the  task  of  preparing 
and  superintending  the  exhibition  was  imposed 
upon  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission, 
consisting  of  two  members  from  each  of  the 
States  and  Territories.  The  Commissioners 
have  twice  met  in  general  session,  a  perma- 
nent organization  has  been  effected,  and  the 
chief  outlines  of  the  plan  for  the  exhibition 
have  been  agreed  upon. 

This  exhibition  is  to  be  international  and 
universal — international  inasmuch  as  all  nations 
will  be  invited  to  participate  in  it;  and  univer- 
sal, because  it  will  include  a  representation  of 
all  natural  and  artificial  products,  all  arts,  in- 
dustries and  manufactures,  and  all  the  varied 
results  of  human  skill,  thought  and  imagina- 
tion. 

The  outlines  of  a  simple  yet  comprehensive 
classification  have  been  adopted.  There  will 
be  ten  departments,  each  subdivided  in  ten 
groups,  and  these  again  into  classes.  The  de- 
tails of  this  classification  are  now  being  elabo- 
rated and  will  be  published  in  due  season,  to- 
gether with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  found  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  and 
management  of  the  exhibition. 

It  is  intended  that  ample  space  shall  be  as- 
signed to  each  State,  Territory  and  foreign 
country  for  a  just  and  proper,  display  of  their 
products.  It  is  believed  that  not  less  than  fifty 
square  acres  of  floor  space  under  roof,  will  be 
required  for  this  purpose.  A  site  combining 
the  advantages  of  a  sufficient  extent  of  level 
ground,  with  picturesque  and  cultivated  sur- 
roundings, easy  of  access  by  rail,  water  and  by 
ordinary  roads,  has  been  assigned  for  the  build- 
ings and  grounds  at  Fairmount  Park  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  The  exhibition  will  open  in 
April  and  close  in  October. 

Each  State  of  the  Union  will  be  expected  to 
send  its  peculiar  products,  illustrating  its  re- 
sources, both  developed  and  undeveloped.  A 
complete  exhibition  of  this  kind  by  all  the 
States  will  afford  the  means  of  comparing  their 
industrial  condition  and  capabilities.  The  pro- 
ducts of  mining  and  agriculture  will  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  the  space  allotted  to  each  State, 
and  will  receive  their  just  share  of  attention  in 
this  universal  display. 

An  undertaking  so  patriotic  in  its  conception, 
so  vast  in  its  proportions  and  so  useful  in  itB 
results,  commends  itself  to  the  hearty  sympa- 
thy and  support  of  intelligent  people.  Patriot- 
ism, as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  the  industrial- 
educational  and  moral  influences  of  well  organ- 
ized exhibitions,  should  impel  all  citizens  to 
lend  a  helping  hand.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  prepare  the  way  and  open  the 
doors,  but  the  people,  in  their  sovereign  right 
and  strength,  must  make  the  exhibition.  By 
their  aid  alone  can  it  be  made  a  jr-^t  and  com- 
prehend v.  display  of  the  industrial.  Intellectual 


and  moral  development   of  the   nation    during 
the  first  century  of  its  existence. 

The  Commission  not  only  relies  with  confi- 
dence upon  the  aid  of  the  people  in  general, 
but  it  hopes  to  receive  the  co-operation  of  the 
many  State  societies  and  organizations  which 
for  so  many  years  have  aided  in  directing  and 
realizing  the  popular  demand  for  agricultural 
and  industrial  exhibitions.  The  desire  to  se- 
cure at  an  early  date  your  efficient  co-operation 
has  led  to  this  communication,  which  is  made 
at  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Commission. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  that  the  facts  herein 
stated  might  with  great  advantage  to  the  exhi- 
bition be  communicated  as  publicly  as  possible 
to  your  members  and  exhibitors,  and  that,  if 
agreeable,  they  should  be  incorporated  in  your 
printed  reports.  A  committee  of  your  members 
might  be  appointed  to  consider  and  suggest  such 
measures  as  may  appear  most  desirable  to  pro- 
mote the  success  of  the  object  for  which  the 
Centennial  Commission  is  appointed.  A  gen- 
eral plan  for  the  organization  of  Co-operative 
Centennial  Associations  in  the  several  States 
and  Territories  is  now  under  consideration,  and 
when  perfected  will  be  published  for  disti  ibu- 
tion. 

Please  acknowledge  the  reception  of  this  com- 
munication. Very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  Wm.  Phipps  Blake, 

Executive  Commissioner. 

Shad-Hatching  in  1872. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  only  rivers  in  which 
shad  are  hatched  are  the  Connecticut,  the  Hud- 
son, and  the  Merrimac,  and  this  is  the  sixth  sea- 
son of  the  use  of  Seth  Green's  hatching-boxes — 
a  discovery  that  is  likely  to  do  for  the  food  sup- 
ply of  the  nation  what  Whitney's  cotton-gin 
did  for  its  clothing.  About  8,000,000,  of  shad- 
spawn  were  hatched  in  the  Hudson  last  year, 
and  we  learn,  unofficially,  that  the  number  is 
considerably  exceeded  this  vear.  Of  the  num- 
ber hatched,  220,000  were' put  into  the  river 
above  the  Troy  dam,  80,000  into  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  20,000  in  Lake  Owasco,  50,000  in  the 
Genesee  Biver,  30,000  in  the  Alleghany  Biver 
at  Salamanca,  and  25,000  in  the  Mississippi 
River,  two  miles  below  St.  Paul.  The  remain- 
der were  turned  into  the  river  below  Castleton. 
The  operations  began  May  18th  ended  July  2d. 

The  ova  hatched  in  the  Connecticut  last  year 
were  over  sixty  millions.  This  year  operations 
did  not  begin  until  the  24th  of  June,  and  ended 
on  the  18th  of  July — less  than  four  weeks. 
The  fish  were  larger  and  finer  than  ever  before, 
and  the  hatch  of  spawn  was  ninety-two  million 
sixty-five  thousand,  a  third  more  than  was  taken 
last  year.  The  hot  weather  of  the  early  part  of 
July  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  females,  that 
the  average  number  of  ova  from  each  one  was 
greatly  increased.  Of  this  number  2,000,000 
were  sent  to  the  Alleghany,  White,  and  Platte 
Rivers,  a  half-million  were  distributed  in  Rhode 
Island  waters,  a  half-million  were  sent  to  the 
Saugatuck,  and  about  the  same  numberto  Great 
Brook,  in  Groton,  Ct.  All  the  rest  were  turned 
into  the  Connecticut,  just  below  Hadley  Falls. 
This  enormous  addition  to  the  finny  tribes  was 
made  at  an  expense  to  the  State  of  Connecticut 
of  about  five  hundred  dollars.  If  the  improve- 
ment of  only  two  of  our  shad  streams  for  five 
years  has  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  the  whole- 
sale price  of  shad  in  New  York  to  $3.50  per 
hundred,  what  may  be  expected  when  all  the 
States  turn  their  attention  to  this  business,  and 
Seth  Green's  hatching  boxes  are  in  use  upon 
every  shad  stream  in  the  country?  Is  not 
cheap  food  for  the  coming  millions  a  problem 
already  solved? — Am.  Agriculturist. 


Another  Artificial  Stone  Patent. — At  the 
State  Fair  we  examined  with  interest  and  satis- 
faction, a  modest  yet  highly  important  exhibit 
made  of  the  Union  Stone  Co.,  manufactures, 
by  Geo.  G.  W.  Morgan,  of  Sacramento.  The 
imitations  of  malachite,  and  other  fancy  and  fine 
varieties  of  stone,  were  very  beautiful,  and  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  The  Sacramento 
Union  noticed  the  display  as  follows : 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  inventions  of  the 
age  is  to  be  seen  in  the  lower  hall.  It  is  a  se- 
ries of  specimens  of  artificial  stone.  Here  we 
find  soapstone,  sandstone,  granite,  marble, 
and  imitations  of  ivory.  Among  the  samples  is 
an  elastic  stone  ball,  or  billiard  ball,  which  you 
may  throw  into  the  air  and  let  it  fall  a  hundred 
times  without  breaking.  Maj.  Gen.  Gillmore, 
the  eminent  engineer,  who  had  charge  of  the 
Uuited  States  forces  before  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  was  detailed  by  the  Government  to 
investigate  into  the  subject  of  building  stone, 
and  reported  as  follows,  the  figure  representing 
the  crushing  weight  per  square  inch  in  pounds; 

NATURAL     MATKUIAL. 

Oranite,  Patapsco 5,340 

Granite,  Quincy 16,300 

Marble,  Montgomery  county,  Pennsylvania 8,950 

Sandstone,  strong 5,500 

Sandstone,  Connecticut. 3,319 

AHTU  I'lAI.   MATERIAL. 

Brick,  first  quality  hard 4,368 

BetoQ,  Coiguet's 7^500 

Concrete,  Ransom's '  e'.TiQ 

Frear  Stone 4^500 

Sorel,  Union  Stone  Company . .  .21  66a 

The  patent  right  of  the  State  is  for  sale,  and 
we  hope  the  opportunity  to  purchase  it  will  not 
be  allowed  to  pass  from  Sacramento.  By  the 
above  report  of  General  Gillmore  itwillbeseen 
that  this  invention  is  greatly  superior  to  all 
other  similar  inventions.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
cheaply  manufactured.  Surely  here  is  a  great 
chance  for  somebodtf  ( 
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Natural  History  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

While  Professor  Agassi?,  was  in  this  city  he 
delivered  a  lecture  before  the  California  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  a  synopsis  of  which  we  gave  in 
our  issue  of  Sept.  28th,  at  the  same  time  promis- 
ing to  give  it  in  full  as  soon  as  the  diagrams 
could  be  prepared  to  accompany  it.  The  Pro- 
fessor's slightly  foreign  accent  and  construction 
of  sentences  is  suggested  by  the  literal  tran- 
script from  the  short-hand  notes  of  Amos  Bow- 
man. After  a  few  general  remarks,  the  Profes- 
sor took  up  the  subject  of  the  "Natural  History 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom"  as  that  with  which 
ho  was  most  familiar.     He  said  : 

As  it  is  generally  understood,  the  study  of 
this  subject  consists  in  being  made  familiar 
with  the  variety  of  animals  which  inhabit  the 
surface  of  our  globe,  with  their  mode  of  life, 
with  their  uses  and  purposes,  with  a  sketch  of 
their  relations  to  one  another.  But  now-a-days 
the  efforts  of  naturalists  go  far  beyond  that. 
We  aim  at  nothing  less  than  understanding 
how  they  came  to  be  called  into  existence. 
What  are  their  relations  to  one  another,  not 
only,  but  to  the  world  on  which  they  live  and  to 
the  cause  from  which  they  rise?  And  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  upon  dealing  with  such  a 
comprehensive  subject,  opinions  should  vary, 
and  there  should  be 

Mighty   Conflicts 

Among  the  most  earnest  and  devoted  students 
of  nature.  Do  you  not  disagree  in  your  delib- 
erations concerning  the  welfare  of  your  fellow- 
men  ?  Why  should  we,  who  are  dealing  with 
subjects  perhaps  of  greater  difficulty— certainly, 
with  subjects  which  have  attracted  attention 
for  a  shorter  time — to  bo  at  onco  agreed  on 
every  point  ?  We  have  no  greater  power  with 
which  to  treat  these  subjects  than  an  able  law- 
yer has,  dealing  with  his  case,  than  a  phy- 
sician has,  dealing  with  his  patient,  than  a 
divine  has,  dealing  with  questions  of  a  greater 
import  to  every  human  soul.  And  these  powers 
being  limited,  it  is  natural  that  our  results 
should  frequently  be  conflicting,  but  the  more 
conflicting  they  are,  the  more  likely  are  we  to 
be  stimulated  to  renewed  efforts  and  to  greater 
and  more  comprehensive  application. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  define  animal  life.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  compare  animal  life  with 
vegetable  life.  I  will  only  at  once  proceed  to 
show  you  what  we   know  generally  concerning 

Resemblances  Among  Animals, 

And  on  what  these  resembances  are  founded, 
that  you  may  realize  how  it  is  possible  for  a 
naturalist  to  become  familiar  with  this  host  of 
living  beings  which  inhabit  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  There  are  several  hundred  thousands 
of  them,  several  hundred  thousand  different 
kinds  of  them,  inhabiting  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  and  yet  all  these  hosts  are  built  on  a  few 
patterns  so  simple,  so  easily  understood,  that 
every  child  ought  now  to  know  how  to  distin- 
guish these  patterns,  these  plans  of  structure, 
with  the  same  readiness  with  which  it  defines  a 
square  or  circle.  And  there  is  no  more  dif- 
ficulty about  it  than  there  is  in  understanding 
the  most  elementary  facts  of  geometry  or  arith- 
metic.    The  only  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 

There  are  no  Teachers  ; 

That  the  community  lacks  teachers  in  this  de- 
partment ;  and  wherever  there  are  a  few  edu- 
cated, they  are  at  once  swallowed  up  by  the 
numerous  institutions  of  learning  which  are 
organizing  everywhere.  And  we  cannot  edu- 
cate a  sufficient  number  of  them,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  are  other  walks  in  life  which 
are  more  promising  in  the  rewards  they  secure 
to  their  devotees.  So  science  is  always  behind- 
hand, and  yet  it  is  she  who  furnishes  the 
primary  material  for  all  the  progress  in  modern 
times. 

But  to  return  to  the  animal  kingdom,  this 
great  diversity  of  thought  from  man  through 
all  the  range  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  rep- 
tiles, fishes,  shells,  crabs  and  insects  down 
to  the  simplest  polyps,  their  immense  diver- 
sity as  to  number  can  really  be  brought  down  to 
four  simple  plans,  and  these  plans  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  formula)  which  are  of  the  simplest 
nature. 

Suppose  I  take  for  the  first  [walking  to  the 
black-board]  animals  which  go  by  the  name  of 

Radiates, 
Their  organization  corresponding  to  the  idea 
involved  in  that  name.  All  their  parts 
stand  to  a  central  axis,  like  the  rays  to  a  centre. 
Nothing  will  give  a  better  idea  of  one  of  them 
than  a  star  fish,  where  we  have  an  animal  pro- 
vided with  a  mouth  at  the  center,  having  a  large 
sack  into  which  that  mouth  leads,  and  from  it  a 
number  of  sacks,  extending  into  those  rays,  at 
the  end  of  which  there  is  to  each  one  an  eye,  a 
ring  of  nerve  around  the  mouth,  which  sends  a 
thread  to  each  one  of  those  rays  a  number  of 
little  bags,  which  terminate  in  suckers,  by 
which  the  animal  is  set  in  motion;  by  which  you 
can  see  arepetition  of  identical  parts  around  the 
common  center.  And  this  idea  of  radia- 
ation,  assumes  the  most  diversified  forms; 
whether  it  be  that  sea  urchin,  in  which  we  have 
the  same  general  arrangements  again  in  which 
only  the  form  is  that  of  a  sphere  instead  of 
being  that  of  a  star;  or  that  of  a  polyp,  in 
which  we  have  something  of  a  cylindrical  body 
with  a  number  of  rays  around  the  summit, 
around  the  mouth  the  same  opening  into  a  sack 
which  communicates  with  the  same  cavity;  or 
be  it  a  jelly  fish,  which  has  a  secular  disc  and 
central  cavity  with  channels  extending  to  the 


periphery,  and  communicating  with  a  circular 
ring  and  other  appendages  hanging  down  upon 
the  margin. 

You  see  everywhere  a  repetition  of  the  same 
idea;  radiation  around  the  center  and  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  identical  parts  around  a  vertical 
axis.  And  the  number  of  these  animals  is 
about  as  great  as  that  of  any  type  of  animals, 
but  they  are  all  aquatic;  most  of  them  with 
very  few  exceptions  marine,  and  therefore  less 
known  to  the  casual  observer.  We  distinguish 
among  them 

Three  Classes, 
Polyps,  in  which  the  body  is  a  simple  bag.  as  I 
have  represented  here;  that  of  the  jelly  fishes 
acalephae,  in  which  we  have  a  central  cavity 
with  tubes  radiating  from  it;  and  that  of  the 
sttvr  fishes,  or  sea-urchins,  or  echinoderms  in 
which  there  is  an  internal  cavity  and  external 
envelope.  So  you  see  here  a  regular  gradation 
amongst  these  three  classes;  the  polyps,  the 
lowest;  the  acalephue,  next;  the  eehvnoderms, 
highest.  And  the  fact  that  they  keep  this  gra- 
dation can  be  rendered  more  plain  by  taking 
the  time  to  enter  into  details  of  their  structure. 
To  show  for  instance  that  we  have  a  well  marked 
nervous  system  in  star  fishes  and  polyps,  we 
have  only  to  observe  that  the  locomotive  organs 
are  at  the  same  time  organs  of  digestion,  in  fact 
performing  all  the  functions  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  life.  While  in  the  next  higher 
class,  the  aoaiephae,  we  have  already  some 
division  of  labor  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  cen- 
tral cavity  in  which  the  food  is  received  and 
elaborated,  and  from  which  it  circulates  into 
those  tubes  through  the  whole  of  the  system, 
to  return  to  a  center,  while  the  refuse  matter  is 
thrown  out  through  the  same  cavity  in  which 
the  food  was  introduced.  Now  in  those  others, 
the  star  fishes,  the  sea  urchins,  the  isolation 
of  the  nervous  system,  their  position  in  a  cen- 
tral cavity  surrounded  by  a  distinct  envelope, 
show  still  a  higher  position.  I  may  therefore 
say  that  in  that  type  of  animals  in  which  radi- 
ation is  the  fundamental  idea,  we  have  three 
classes  in  which  a  different  application  of  or- 
gans shows  the  relative  standing  ;  and  that  this 
may  not  be  overlooked  as  I  proceed  in  my  argu- 
ment I  will  write  down  these  few  subdivisions 
here.     [Advancing  to  the   board   and  writing.] 

liailUtUs,  with  three  classes,  being  polyps 
acalephs  and  eehinodermt. 

All  these  animals  ^ire  scattered  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe,  and  may  be  found  from  pole 
to  pole  in  all  latitudes  along  our  shore,  and  in 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  swimming  in  medium 
depths  or  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
The  next  group,  which  has  a  very  different  con- 
stitution, is  that  of  the 

Mollusks; 

They  are  soft  animals;  may  be  protected  by 
a  shelly  envelope,  forming  a  sort  of  bag  in 
which  all  the  organs  are  contained;  of  which 
our  oyster  gives  a  very  good  example,  and  in 
which  the  organization  is  about  such.  Suppose 
wo  have  here  an  oyster  from  which  one  of  the 
shells  are  removed;  we  see  here  a  ligament  by 
by  which  two  shells  are  united  with  one  another 
— if  you  look  in  a  transverse  section — that  be- 
ing the  cavity  occupied  by  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  oyster;  there  is  a  large  fleshy  mass  which 
is  commonly  called  the  eye  and  muscle;  a 
fleshy  bundle  which  unites  the  two  bands  to 
one  another,  moving  into  one  another;  a  skin 
lying  in  the  shell,  all  over,  and  by  the  secre- 
tion of  which  the  shell  itself  is  formed.  Sup- 
pose that  I  lift  it,  you  shall  see  that  under  it 
will  have  formed  another  layer,  the  margin  of 
which  is  fringed  all  over.  It  has  a  respiratory 
organ  which  extends  all  around;  of  these  there 
are  two,  one  within  the  other;  and  within  this 
upper  part  we  have  the  digestive  cavity  with  its 
appendages,  the  liver  surrounding  the  stomach, 
a  heart,  which  is  placed  above  the  intestines 
sometimes  surrouding  it,  and  the  reproductive 
parts  filling  the  remainder  of  the  cavity.  And 
in  all  of  these 

Kinds  of  Structure 

We  have  also  three  gradations,  the  sample  of 
which  is  that  which  I  have  represented  here  in 
the  case  of  the  shell,  which  we  call  bivalve  acepk- 
ute  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  ragj 
which  a  distinct  head  could  be  recoguized.  But 
the  moment  we  proceed  to  a  higher  grade  we 
find  there  is  developed  below  a  fleshy  mass; 
that  in  front  there  are  appendages  arouml  the 
mouth,  extending  forwards  and  receding  up- 
wards; that  the  shell  is  united  in  one  simple, 
continuous  shield  and  that  under  it  those  parts 
which  hang  loose  below,  are  drawn  up,  and 
sealed  on  the  general  envelope.  And  we  rise 
as  it  were  to  the  condition  which  we  have  in 
the  snail, in  which,  in  a  snail  coiled  up,  all  those 
parts  are  now  enclosed,  and  in  which  this  fleshy 
mass  represents  the  organs  mentioned,  and 
there  are  appendages  around  the  head  and  these 
feelers  extend  forward,  on  the  summit  of  which 
may  be  seen  eyes.  There  is  no  organ  there 
which  we  have  not  here;  it  is  only  raised  to  a 
higher  condition  of  existence.  If  we  add  to 
that  the  state  of  things  which  we  observe  in  the 
cuttle  fish  the  difference  consists  mainly  in  the 
fact  that  these  two  feelers  are  reduced  to  a  lower 
position,  but  the  eyes  are  largely  developed 
and  the  body  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  a 
constriction  here;  on  the  sides  we  have  two 
wing-like  appendages;  the  food  is  transfused 
into  a  sort  of  syphon  with  an  opening  through 
which  the  water  may  be  ejected  so  as  to  help 
direct  the  course  of  the  animal;  and  around 
the  mouth  a  number  of  arm-like  appendages 
which  serve  as  organs  of  locomotion  and  as  or- 
gans for  the  apprehension  of  food.  This  is 
what  we  call  squids,  cuttle-fish  and  the  like, 
and  which  are  occasionally  called  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, I  understand,  "  devil  fish." 


Now  these  are  the  three  groups  of  Mollusks, 
the  three  classes,  acej>Kalrr.  or  bivalve,  gastero- 
pods,  the  encephalopods  (?)  and  cephdfopodp  or 
squids  and  the  like. 

Why  I  aim  at  reproducing  these  details  you 
will  see  presently.   The  next  kind  is  that  of  the 

Articulates. 

The  name  mollusks  applies  well  to  these  ani- 
mals, you  perceive,  from  the  fact  that  most  of 
them  have  a  very  soft  body,  even  though  they 
are  protected  by  a  hard  shell. 

The  third  type  is  that  of  the  articulates;  and 
here  we  have  a  totally  different  idea  and  body, 
in  the  structure  of  these  animals.  The  body  is 
a  cylinder  divided  by  transverse  ridges,  in 
which  are  a  number  of  rings,  movable  one  up- 
on the  other — such  are  all  the  worms — for  these 
rings  are  combined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
two  distinct  regions  of  the  body;  an  anterior 
one  to  which  there  are  distinct  locomotive  ap- 
pendages; and  a  posterior  one  which  is  more 
distinctly  articulated  than  the  other,  with  fins, 
(feet)  underneath.  The  type  is  that  of  the  lob- 
ster or  shrimp,  and  the  like.  And  the  third 
representative  of  this  class  in  which  the  body  is 
divided  into  three  regions:  this  includes  the  in- 
sects. Now  you  see  at  once  hero  again,  (see 
cuts),  a  complication  of  structure  from  the 
more  simple  uniform  cylindrical  body  of  the 
worm,  and  the  cylindrical  body  of  the  shrimp 
or  crab,  in  which  the  division  of  the  body  into 
two  regions  is  distinct,  while  in  the  worm's, 
wherever  there  are  locomotive  appendages,  they 
are  all  alike. 

In  the  insect  kind  there  are  three  divisions  of 
the  body  well  marked;  the  first  representing  a 
sort  of  head,  the  middle  a  sort  of  chest,  and  the 
hind  one  a  sort  of  abdominal  region  in  which 
the  articulations  are  distinct.  Here  again  I  may 
mark  down  three  kinds;  the  worms,  crustaceue 
and  insects.  Without  going  any  further  you 
perceive  at  once  that  it  is  a  totally  different  idea 
which  is  embodied  in  these  animals,  in  tho 
ates,  from  that  which  is  embodied  in  the 
nulUtlts,  not  to  speak  of  the  mollusks,  the  or- 
ganization of  which  is  perhaps  not  so  easily 
understood  without  a  more  extensive  acquain- 
tance with 

Comparative   Anatomy. 

To  take  the  radiates  by  themselves  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  articulates,  you  see  at  once 
how  totally  distinct  the  plan  of  structure  of  the 
two  groups  of  animals  are;  and  that  their  origi- 
nal ideas  which  are  at  the  foundation  of  all 
these,  are  perfectly  plain  to  any  one  who  choos- 
es to  analyze  these  things.  It  is  not  a  mere  fact 
that  there  are  worms  here,  and  that  there  are 
insects  there,  and  crustaceae  there,  and  that 
these  animals  are  scattered  all  over  the  globe. 
They  are  connected  with  one  another  by  an  idea 
which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  compre- 
hending, of  reducing  to  the  simplest  formula, 
to  a  formula  so  simple  that  it  may  be  under- 
stood by  a  child. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  the  other  animals. 
How  does  man  stand  in  nature?  What  are  his 
relations  to  the  other  living  beings  which  exist 
on  earth  by  his  side? 

That  position  is  easily  determined,  and  that 
not  from  any  very  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  subject.    You  can  reduce  man  to  the 

Structure  of   a  Fish 

And  you  will  find  he  has  nothing  but  what  the 
fish  has.  And  there  is  a  gradation  from  the 
fish  up  to  man  which  is  perfectly  simple.  Here 
we  have  a  backbone,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  structure.  Upon  the  backbone 
rise  spines  which  extend  the  whole  length  of 
the  back;  under  the  backbone  are  other  spines 
which  extend  all  along  the  lower  side  of  the 
body,  [See  cuts.]  and  that  is  surrounded 
by  flesh;  and  upon  the  flesh  is  a  distinct  skin. 
Now  let  us  examine  what  are  the  relations  of 
these  parts  in  a  transverse  section.  [See  cuts.] 
If  we  cut  a  fish  across  in  that  way  we  find  that 
the  backbone  forms  a  solid  center  here,  that 
these  spines  constitute  an  arch  above;  that 
that  arch  embraces  a  cavity  in  which  is  the 
spinal  marrow;  that  another  arch  below  sur- 
rounds the  intestines,  and  that  the  flesh  which 
is  attached  to  these  spines  occupies  the  whole 
outside  of  the  fish. 

Whether  we  make  a  section  through  the  head 
or  through  the  tail,  we  shall  find  the  same 
elements;  only  in  the  head,  that  cavity  which  is 
above  the  prolongation  of  the  backbone  is 
enlarged  and  represents  the  cavity  of  the  skull; 
the  spinal  marrow  all  along  here  swells  and 
enlarges  in  the  head  into  a  brain,  and  in  the 
lower  cavity  where  we  have  under  the  tail  mere- 
ly a  blood  vessel,  we  find  that  in  the  abdominal 
regions  we  have  the  intestines;  and  in  the 
higher  animals  of  that  type  wo  have  the  chest 
in  which  the  respiratory  organs  and  the  heart 
are  separated  from  the  intestines.  But  it  is 
everywhere  the  same  thing,  (repeated  in  all  its 
various  combinations  fram  the  fish  up  to  man. 
For  we  need  only  to  look  at  the  embryo,  that  is, 
at  the  young,  before  it  has  acquired  its  full  size; 
we  find  that  the  first  then  has  more  of  these 
appendages  which  we  call  fins,  but  tapers 
gradually  to  a  single  tail.  We  find  that  it  has 
none  of  those  other  appendages  which  wo  call 
fins  along  the  chest:  and  we  find  that  in  order 
to  raise  the  fish  to  the  condition  of  the  reptile, 
we  have  only  to  mark  a  slight  contraction  be- 
tween the  head  and  the  trunk,  and  to  raise  the 
head  slightly  upwards  so  that  the  head  shall 
no  longer  be  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the 
body,  and  to  secure  for  the  limbs  that  kind  of 
transformation,  which,  instead  of  presenting  a 
number  or  developed  fingers,  will  have  single 
fingers,  say  three  or  four  or  five,  spaced  a  little 
further  apart  one  from  the  other. 

And  thus  we  are  led  to  the  condition  of  the 


Lower  Reptiles, 
The  salamander  or  lizard.  And  if  we  widen 
the  body  or  shorten  it  we  arrive  at  the  con- 
dition  of  the  turtle.  If,  instead  of  allowing 
tho  body  to  remain  horizontal,  as  it  is  here 
(see  cuts),  and  tho  tail  to  have  that  promi- 
nent elongation  curtailed  to  a  short  termina- 
tion of  the  vertbra,  and  we  give  legs  and  raise 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body  on  this  end  of  the 
legs,  transform  the  posterior  from  this  condi- 
tion into  that,  we  have  the  brute;  and  the  rela- 
tion of  brute  and  reptile,  as  those  of  reptiles 
and  fish,  are  so  simple  that  you  need  not  have 
a  large  museum  to  show  all  these  gradations. 
They  pass  from  one  to  another;  and  in  the  con- 
dition of  quadrupeds,  when  we  come  to  man 
the  only  difference  is  that  the  head  predomil 
nates,  and  the  limbs,  stomach  and  other  organs 
are  kept  in  subordination  or  in  the  control  of 
the  head,  of  the  brain,  of  the  intelligence; 
so  that  we  may  truly  say  that  man  is  only 
a  higher  organized  and  intellectual  creature, 
built  upon  the  plan  which  is  already  indicated 
in  the  condition  of  the  fish.  And  this  is  one 
of  the  general  results  of  modern  investigation 
in  the  comparison  of  these  different  classes  of 
animals. 

The  type  of  these  animals  are  called  vertebra;, 
and  the  type  vertebrates  embraces  four.  It  may 
be  a  larger  number  of  classes,  but  for  the  pur- 
poses I  have  now  before  me,  I  say  four;  fishes, 
reptiles,  birds  and  mammalia,  including  man. 
And  now  to  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  begin- 
ing;  all  animals  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  without  exception,  find  a  ready  place  in 
one  of  these  four  types;  among  one  of  these 
four  types.  And  on  closer  scrutiny  all  are  found 
to  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  thirteen 
classes. 

Now  is  it  not  worth  while  to  learn  that  kind 
of  animal  geometry  which  teaches  us  at  once  to 
recognize  under  the  most  diversified  forms,  be- 
ings so  closely  akin  that  we  may  analyze  them, 
and  reduce  them  to  their  simplest  formula? 
But  their  relations  are  still  more  intimate  than 
would  appear  from  this,  and  are  linked  togeth- 
er by  a  more  all-pervading  thought  than  they 
appear  from  this  very  rapid  sketch,  for  if  we 
examine  their 

Mode  of  Growth 

We  are  struck  with  the  fact  that  each  one  of 
these  types  which  is  perpetuated  by  the  repro- 
duction of  young  akin  to  themselves,  passes 
during  its  growth  through  a  succession  of 
changes  which  are  identical  to  the  conditions 
we  observe  among  those  that  have  reached  their 
perfect  condition  in  their  relative  standing. 

That  may  not  be  quite  intelligible.  Let  me 
analyze  my  statement  more  fully.  Here  I  have 
spoken  of  animals  in  their  full  growth,  in  their 
adult  state.  I  have  represented  them  as  com- 
pared with  one  another.  I  have  compared  the 
polyp,  which  occupies  the  lowest  position  among 
the  radiates,  with  the  jelly  fishes  and  acalepht, 
which  occupy  a  higher  position,  and  that  of  the 
sea  urchins  and  star  fishes  which  occupy  a  still 
higher  position.  I  have  shown  you  that  all 
these  three  classes  are  built  on  the  plan  of 
radiates.  The  difference  is  chiefly  in  the  com- 
plication of  their  structure.  The  same  obtains 
for  the  mollusks.  The  same  is  very  clear 
among  the  articulates.  You  have  seen  that  be- 
tween a  worm  and  a  crustacean,  tho  difference  is 
not  one  of  plan,  but  it  is  one  of  complication. 
So  it  is  with  insects — only  a  difference  of  com- 
plication— and  when  you  get  to  the  verte- 
brates it  is  the  same.  In  the  fish  we  find  the 
germs  of  mankind,  and  we  find  that  between 
fish  and  man  we  have  an  intermediate  space 
filled  by  tho  reptiles,  birds  and  quadrupeds. 
And  all  that  is  as  studied  among  animals  in 
their  full  grown  condition.  Now  let  us  exam- 
ine the 

Young  of  all  These  Animals, 

Or  at  least  some  examples  of  them — that  I  may 
not  tresspass  upon  your  time  or  attempt  what 
is  impossible  to  give  in  an  hour's  time.  Let  us 
examine,  for  instance,  the  young  of  some  echino- 
derm,  of  some  sea  urchin  or  of  some  star  fish- 
that  will  be  the  most  easily  appreciated  exam- 
ple. We  have  a  figure  of  one  of  them.  [See 
cuts.  ]  Now  the  young  of  some  of  these  star 
fishes,  instead  of  being  what  1  have  represented 
them,  first  is  a  little  po£»//>-like  animal  attached  to 
the  ground  by  a  stalk,  having  the  stalk  divided 
by  transverse  articulations,  and  presenting  on 
the  summit  a  number  of  rays  surrounding  a 
central  cavity.  When  that  animal  grows  to  a 
large  size,  when  its  anterior  organs  have  ac- 
qtiired  a  higher  degree  of  complication,  that 
star  separates  from  the  stalk,  and  tho  stalk 
vanishes  and  dries  up,  and  we  have  then  a  free 
star  fish.     Or,  let  us  say  a 

Jelly  Fish. 

The  jelly  fish  in  its  perfect  condition  is  a  gel- 
atinous disk  with  a  number  of  appendages 
all  around  the  disk  and  a  central  cavity  with 
tubes  radiating  to  the  margin,  and  a  number  of 
larger  appendages  around  the  mouth  through 
which  the  food  is  brought  in.  That  animal 
swims  freely  in  the  water.  When  it  lays  its 
eggs,  those  eggs  are  for  a  while  little  oblong 
bodies  swimming  freely  in  the  water.  After  a 
while  they  select  a  place  on  which  they  be- 
come attached,  and  when  they  become  attach- 
ed they  enlarge  and  expand  into  a  clod-shaped 
body,  and  that  clod-shaped  body  is  itself  en- 
larged along  the  margins  so  as  to  have  as  it 
were  4  horns  around  each  summit.  And  pres- 
ently that  clod-shaped  body  grows  into  a  more 
cylindrical  or  longer  mass  or  stein,  and  upon 
the  summit  of  these   clod-shaped  bodies  have 

rown  feelers;  and  instead  of  four,  we  may  have 
or   1G   or  a  larger  number;  and  in  the  cen- 
ter a  depression  is  formed  which  enlarges  into  a 
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cavity.  That  cavity  deepens  and  expands  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  stem,  and  the  stem 
itself  divides  into  a  number  of  layers  by  trans- 
verse contraction.  Now  each  one  of  these  con- 
tractions becomes  fringed  along  the  margin. 
After  a  while  we  see,  when  that  animal  has  ac- 
quired the  dimensions  of  two  inches,  that  the 
upper  part  becomes  uneasy  and  drops  off  and 
swims  away,  and  each  one  of  these  layers  one 
after  the  other  drops  off  and  swims  away;  and 
as  it  swims  away  it  turns  upside  down,  these 
fringes  at  the  margin  enlarge  into  long  fringes, 
at  the  edge  of  the  central  cavity,  which  were 
at  first  only  a  hollow,  are  provided  with  appen- 
dages which  become  in  the  course  of  time  those 
long  appendages;  and  we  have  a  number,  say 
twelve,  fifteen  or  eighteen  jelly  fishes  growing 
out  of  this  polyp-like  animal,  which  in  its  in- 
fancy is  so  much  like  a  polyp  that  when  first 
described  it  was  described  as  a  true  polyp. 

Now  you  see  here  a  history  which  brings  be- 
fore us  the  connection  between  the  polyp  and 
aealephs  in  the  most  striking  manner,  and 
shows  us  that  these 
animals  of  a  higher 
class  in  their  young 
condition  may  resem- 
ble those  of  a  lower 
class  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  appear  to  belong 
to  that  class,  where 
their  relation  as  in- 
fants of  this  class  has 
not  been  ascertained 
by  observation. 

What  Grows  Out  of  an 
Egg  of  a  Butterfly. 

When  the  egg  of  n 
butterfly  is  hatched  it 
is  not  a  small  butter- 
fly, but  comes  out  a 
worm-like  animal.  It 
is  a  caterpillar,  and 
that  caterpillar  has  so 
much  the  form  of  a 
worm  that  it  might 
readily  be  mistaken 
for  a  worm;  for  in 
every  respect  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a 
worm-like  animal.  It 
grows  to  that.  You 
have  noticed  that  in 
the  silkworm,  very 
likely;  and  you  must 
have  been  struck  by 
the  resemblance  of  the 
young  moth  which  is 
born  from  the  silk 
cocoon  to  a  worm.  In 
fact,  it  is  called  the 
silkworm.  But  it  does 
not  remain  a  worm. 
After  a  while  it  spins 
itself  into  a  cocoon; 
that  worm  is  changed 
into  an  animal  which 
has  the  body  divided 
into  two  distinct  parts 
— one  being  distinctly 
articulated,  and  the 
other  comprising  the 
massive  body.  But 
upon  the  sides  of  it 
you  may  see  com- 
pressed upon  the  body 
the  three  legs;  upon 
the  side  of  it  you  may 
see  compressed  against 
the  body  the  two 
wings;  upon  the  side 
of  it  you  may  see  com- 
pressed against  the 
body  the  long  anten- 
nae, and  also  an  organ 
which  is  to  be  the  pro- 
boscis of  the  moth; 
and  when  that  breaks 
through  this  envelope 
it  becomes  a  moth,  a 

perfect  insect,  with  six  legs  and  with  two  pairr; 
of  wings.  In  fact  we  have  a  worm-like  animal 
representing  the  youthful  condition  of  the  but- 
terfly ;  a  crustacean-like  animal  representing  its 
middle  age,  and  in  its  condition  the  real  in- 
sect. So  that  the  stages  of  growth  of  the  insect 
recall  the  perfect  condition  of  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  lower  classes. 

Here  then  we  see  that  the  Creator's  thought, 
by  the  agency  of  which  these  complications  of 
structure  which  characterized  these  different 
classes  were  called  into  existance  are  repeated 
in  the  patterns  which  animals  present  in  their 
successive  stages  of  growth.  And  it  shows  that 
it  is  one  kind — some  kind  of  thought  pervading 
the  whole.  But  this  is  not  all.  Iutheorderot 
succession  of  animals  through  time  we  have 
the  same  ideas  reproduced.    I  may  add 

Another  Example 

In  order  that  I  should  have  some  case  from 
each  of  the  leading  groups.  The  young  bird 
does  not  resemble  the  adult  bird.  When  it  is 
first  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  yolk  it  re- 
sembles the  embryo  of  the  fish  so  much  that  it 
requires  a  practiced  eye  to  discriminate  and  to 
recognize  the  characteristic  differences.  I  have 
raised  turtles  which  had  at  certain  conditions 
presented  such  striking  resemblance  to  a  young 
chicken  that  if  I  did  not  label  them  I  could  not 
afterwards  know  which  was  which.  So  great  is 
the  resemblance  in  tho  process  of  life  in  those 
animals  when  young,  so  different  in  their  adult 
condition.  And  I  add  this  other  feature,  that 
animals  in  the  course  of  time  have  presented 
very  different  characteristics  and  have  exempli- 
fied as  it  were  tho  conditions  which  we  recog- 


nize in  the  growth  of  animals  now  adduced, 
and  the  conditions  which  we  observe  among 
full  grown  animals  of  different  standing. 

You  may  exemplify  that  in  another  way.  Ge- 
ologists have  made  out  the  history  of  our  globe 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  now  know  that  there 
has  been  a  period  in  the  earth's  history,  when 
the  material  elements  aggregating  or  condens- 
ing were  unfit  for  the  maintenance  of  animal 
life;  when  the  mass  of  the  earth  was  so  hot  that 
no  water  could  exist  in  the  fluid  condition,  but 
only  as  vapor  around  its  envelope;  and  out  of 
this  chaotic  condition  has  grown  a  state  of 
things,  when  the  first  crust  of  the  earth  became 
solid,  and  when  in  the  course  of  time  this  solid- 
ified crust  condensed  to  such  a  degree  that  an 
ocean  could  exist  upon  its  serface,  and  acquire 
such  a  temperature  that  animal  and  vegetable 
life  became  a  possibility  for  this  world. 

Now  these  facts  are  so  well  authenticated 
that  there  is  no  doubt  in  them,  we  may  say 
that  there  is  a  horizon  at  which  neither  animal 


We  have  from  the  beginning  acaleplis,  and 
through  all  times.  We  have  from  the  begin- 
nfng  echinoderms,  and  through  all  times.  So  it 
is  impossible  to  consider  these  animals  which 
at  all  times  have  been  contemporaneous  with 
one  another  as  the  ancestors  of  one  another; 
or  no  contemporary  is  the  ancestor  »tof  another. 
We  must  have  there  a  difference  of  time;  and 
we  see  that  here  we  have  representatives  of 
these  three  classes  from  the  beginning,  and 
among  mollusks  it  is  the  same.  We  have  aea- 
lephs, from  the  beginning  and  through  all  times. 
We  have  gasteropoda  from  the  beginning,  and 
through  all  times.  We  have  cephalopods  from 
the  beginning  and  through  all  times.  And  we 
have  the  articulates  also  from  the  beginning. 
We  have  Crustacea  from  the  beginning,  and 
through  all  times.  But  not  insects;  insects  be- 
long in  those  periods  which  are  more  closely 
connected  with  the  carboniferous  age;  and  then 
once  introduced  continued  through  all  times  to 
the  present  day.  Now  certainly  not  one  of 
these    ani  malB   can    be    derived  from    those. 
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nor  vegetable  life  could  exist,  and  that  below 
that  are  observed  those 

Geological  Facts, 
Which  belong  exclusively  to  the  inorganic 
kingdom.  But  upon  this  horizon,  animal  and 
vegetable  life  originated;  and  in  the  course  of 
time  a  mighty  succession  of  changes  took  place; 
and  animals  and  plants  which  have  lived  in  suc- 
cession upon  the  earth  have  been  buried  in  the 
deposits  formed  under  the  agency  of  water 
upon  that  first  primitive  solid  crust;  and  we 
call  geological  periods  those  successive  stages 
in  which  a  diversity  of  animals  and  plants  are 
buried,  and  these  stages,  these  successive  levels 
in  tho  solid  envelope  of  the  earth  have  received 
names.  We  call  azoic  all  those  deposits  which 
underlie  the  forms  where  animal  and  vegetable 
life  begins;  and  then  we  have  these  geological 
systems  which  I  will  represent  by  horizontal 
lines,  which  have  followed  one  another  up  to  the 
time  when  the  condition  of  things  was  intro- 
duced which  now  prevail.  We  have  here  below 
what  some  geologists  have  called  the  Taconic 
system,  or  Cambrian  systom,  or  Primordial  sys- 
tem. We  have  above  that  the  Silurian  system; 
we  have  above  thatthe  Devonian;  above  that  the 
Carboniferous;  above  that  the  Permian  system; 
then  we  have  the  Triassic,  the  Jurassic,  the  Cre- 
taceous, the  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene 
periods,  and  the  present  state  of  things. 

And  in  each  of  these  periods  we  have  animals 
and  plants  which  differ  from  one  another  as 
they  differ  from  those  now  living.  And  now 
let  us  see  in  what  order  animals  have  arisen 
upon  earth.  It  is  not  true  that  only  the  lowest 
made  their  appearance  at  first.  We  have  from 
the  beginning  polyps,  and  through  all  times. 


No  one  of  these  can  be  derived  from  them. 
Perhaps  insects  might — if  it  could  be  shown 
that  they  are  really  the  descendants  of  any  of 
these  older  forms  of  articulates  known  as 
trilobiies  all  alike. 

How  is  it  that  in  vertebrates  we  have  in  the 
opinion  of  some — and  here  I  will   show  you 

How  Difficult  it  is  to  be  Positive 

At  times — in  the  opinion  of  some  naturalists 
we  have  fishes  from  the  beginning  to  the  pres- 
ent time  ;  in  the  opinion  of  others,  fishes  do 
not  begin  before  the  Devonian  age.  We  may 
say:  "  Well,  are  naturalists  so  ignorant  that 
they  cannot  recognize  a  fish  from  another  ani- 
mal?" The  difficulty'is  greater  than  it  ap- 
pears, for  we  do  not  find  the  remains  of  those 
animals  as  perfect  specimens,  as  complete 
as  we  find  the  fish  in  the  market.  We  find 
some  of  its  parts,  of  its  bones, — what  are  the  re- 
mains of  fishortheremaiusof  vertebrates,  which 
have  beee  found  there — spines  and  teeth.  Now 
the  spines  of  such  fish  may  resemble  the  spinos 
of  some  crustacean,  for  instance,  of  the  king 
crab.  The  teeth  are  such  as  to  resemble  those 
which  are  found  in  the  cups  of  the  arms  of  cut- 
tle fishes;  and  in  consequence  of  that  there  are 
naturalists  who  say  that  the  fishes,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  lived  then,  were  cuttle  fishes; 
others  who  say  that  they  were  crustaceans.  The 
certainty  will  be  ascertained,  when  we  have 
better  specimens,  which  will  bo  unmistakable, 
or  when  those  spines  and  those  teeth  shall  have 
been  examined  in  such  a  way  microscopically 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  teeth  are  bona  fide 
teeth  of  fishes,  and  not  the  cups  of  cuttle  fish, 
and  the  spines  are  bona  fide  the  "pines  of  fish, 


and  not  possibly  the  spinous  appendages  of  some 
king  crab. 

And  even  that  investigation  is  very  difficult 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  most  of  those 
animals  of  an  older  time  differ,  not  only  en- 
tirely from  those  of  another  period  and  most 
from  those  which  live  now,  but  resemble  one 
another  in  the  same  period  to  a  considerable 
extent;  so  much  so  that  the  Silurean  crustacea 
or  the  Devonian  crustacea,  have  been  mistaken 
for  a  time  for  fish,  or  vice  versa.  And  now 
comes  the  point  when  we  have  difficulties 
among  ourselves,  which  no  doubt  are  exagger- 
ated by  the  community,  when  they  believe  that 
we  have  no  solid  knowledge  of  all  other  depart- 
ments of  our  science. 

To  know  when  the  uncertainty  begins  and 
when  the  certainty  may  be  reached,  requires  a 
considerable  familiarity  with  the  whole    as  in 
every  department  of  knowledge  !    And  what  is 
the  representative  field  that  the  number  of  those 
who  are  competent   should  be   increased,  that 
the  number  of  those  v  h  .  have  acquired  famili- 
arity with  this  subject 
should  be  so  great  thn+ 
real  information  sha  1 
be  rapidly   made  pre- 
cise? It  is  in  consider- 
ation of  this  desirable 
state   of  things  that  I 
appeal  to  you  to 

Foster  all  Efforts 
Which  are  making 
toward  the  fostering 
of  science,  and  you 
will  see  that  this 
knowledge  goes  much 
further  in  its  conse- 
quences than  appears 
at  the  surface.  I  have 
presented  to  you  these 
things  as  facts,  but 
they  are  more  than 
facts  ;  they  are  indica- 
tions of  something  su- 
perior. If  these  ani- 
mals are  related  to  one 
another  in  the  manner 
in  which  I  have  pre- 
sented,in  consequence 
of  n  plan,  there  was 
thought  that  laid  out 
the  plan.  There  was 
a  mind  that  determin- 
ed this  plan.  In  fact, 
the  whole  animnl 
kingdom  is  the  work 
of  intelligence.  But 
if  these  things  are  df- 
rived  one  from  the 
other,  they  may  be, 
and  they  are  repre- 
sented so  by  a  school 
of  naturalists  at  the 
present  day;  they  may 
be  the  work  of  blind 
forces,  of  forces  with- 
out intelligence,  with- 
ont  discriminating 
power,  and  without 
forethought,  and  you 
see  at  once  that 
The  Study  of  Nature 
Is  every  day  encroach- 
ing not  only  upon 
philosophy  but  upon 
our  very  creeds;  and 
the  day  will  come  when 
all  thinking  men  will 
appeal  to  the  facts  of 
nature  to  determine 
whether  we  ourselves 
are  descended  from 
monkeys  or  whether 
we  are  the  work  of  a 
beneficient  Father. 
Now  it  will  no  longer 
do  for  the  coming 
generations  to  say, 
I  will  accept  this  or  that  doctrine,  because 
knowledge  is  pressing  at  your  halls  and 
will  say  to  you,  you  may  know  it  because  you 
must  know  it,  and  unless  you  are  willing  to 
learn  it  you  may  grope  in  ignorance  and  be  the 
tool  of  a  designing  priesthood.  That  is  the 
condition  that  stares  us  in  the  face  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  man 
to  foster  knowledge  and  to  prepare  the  coming 
generation  with  all  those  appliances  which  lead 
to  an  independent  opinion  on  all  those  matters. 
But  there  is  another  consideration  than  that  of 
your  immediate  necessities  here.  No  commu- 
nity can  be  utterly  groat  without 

Culture. 

Culture  is  the  background  of  every  great 
community.  It  is,  in  fact,  tho  truo  and  only 
test  of  real  greatness,  and  history  admonishes 
us  in  the  most  pregnant  manner  that  this  is 
true,  and  that  tho  fate  of  nations  depends  upon 
their  culture.  Compare  States  that  have  gono 
out  of  existence,  as  Athens  and  Carthage,  that 
have  been  drowned  in  the  course  of  time.  Com- 
pare them  in  the  memory  of  mankind.  Carthage, 
that  powerful  Carthage,  which  made  Borne 
tremble,  what  has  she  left?  A  pilo  of  ruins,  the 
position  of  which  is  hardly  known,  and  noth- 
ing else  which  could  benefit  mankind.  Little 
Athens,  the  modol  of  all  culture!  from  her  we 
have  learned  eloquence,  poetry,  philosophy — 
the  arts.  If  anything  is  great  wo  try  to  make 
sure  that  it  will  compare  with  Athenian  culture. 
Will  you  allow  your  community  to  share  the 
fate  of  Carthage,  or  will  you  show  that  all  your 
luxuries  and  good  fruits  shall  be  embellished 
by  Attic  salt  in  the  future?  It  is  for  you  to 
decide, 
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To  Postmasters.— The  interests  of  P.  Ms.  and  news- 
paper publishers  are,  or  should  be,  mutual.  We  assiBt 
the  public  in  a  kindred  line.  Out  of  1,000  P.  Ms.  we 
know  that  900  are  fr  ends  of  the  Press.  We  do  our  best 
to  make  them  so.  They  have  a  regard  for  respectable 
newspapers  above  that  of  ordinary  merchandise  such  as 
Is  creditable  to  both  heart  and  brains.  But  we  regret 
to  say  there  are  a  few  exceptions  among  postmasters 
in  this  respect.  There  is  one.  in  one  of  the  large  towns 
of  the  8t*te  of  Nevada.  At  his  office  our  papers  are 
thrown  into  a  heap,  and  subscribers,  (if  not  others)  are 
served  with  the  paper  that  comes  first  no  matter  whose 
name  is  on  it.  We  invite  that  P.  M.  to  correct  this. 
FalUngto  do  so,  we  Invite  our  subscribers  to  make  a 
written  statement,  verified  by  one  or  more  witaesses, 
and  send  to  Mr.  Barstow,  Postal  Agent,  San  Francisco 
and  ask  for  redress. 


Weli,  Appreciated  Courtesy. — The  position 
of  Entry  Clerk  at  agricnltural  and  other  fairs  is 
usually  an  annoying  one,  calculated  to  bring 
out  the  bad  temper  of  the  occupant  of  the  po- 
sition if  he  has  any.  He  can  not  accommodate 
a  half  dozen  applicants  at  once,  as  they  often 
come  together,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
some  or  all  of  them  are  dissatisfied.  At  the  re- 
cent State  Fair,  Sacramento,  in  the  lower  hall, 
we  noticed  such  marked  contrast  to  the  usual 
management  and  success  of  Entry  Clerk  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Geo.  G.  W.  Morgan,  that  we  take 
pleasure  in  testifying  to  his  strict  attention  to 
his  duties,  and  his  universal  kindness  to  ex- 
hibitors. We  observed  him  repeatedly  doing 
acts  of  kindness  out  of  pure  motives  of  good- 
ness towards  exhibitors,  requiring  but  little  ef- 
fort on  his  part  but  of  significant  importance 
to 'them.  It  added  to  the  satisfaction  of  that 
portion  of  the  fair  to  be  so  treated,  and  we 
were  specially  requested  by  a  delegation  of  the 
same  to  express  their  thanks  publicly  through 
the  Press  to  Mr.  Morgan. 

Pears. — C.  W.  Pomeroy,  from  his  orchard  at 
San  Jose\  has  sent  us  a  box  of  delicious  pears. 
He  will  please  accept  our  thanks/' 

On  File.  —  Grains  of  Science —  engravings 
eompleted,  will  appear  next  week.  L.  R.  T_>. , 
Pine  Grove. 


The  Liverpool  Wheat  Quotations  Again. 

In  the  absenoe  of  the  principal  proprietor  and 
manager  of  the  8.  F.  Commercial  Herald,  the 
alitor  in  an  unenviable  style,  (for  a  commercial 
journal  at  least,)  indulges  in  a  good  deal  of  con- 
centrated spite  and  vindictiveness  towards  us, 
for  candidly  questioning  the  reliability  of  the 
telegraphic  Liverpool  wheat  quotations.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  he  says : 

"Our  own  opinion,  backed  by  leading  resident  Eng- 
lish houses  here,  is  this:  the  quotations  sent  to  Califor- 
nia by  the  Western  Union  are  the  average  prices  of  cargo 
parcels  sold  afloat  in  Liverpool,  as  is  customary,  while 
those  in  the  London  Mark  Lane  Ezprest  are  dealers'  quo- 
tations after  the  grain  is  landed  and  housed,  with  neces- 
sary expenses  added." 

If  that  was  a  real  explanation  of  the  discrep- 
ancy admitted  by  him  in  the  quotations,  it 
would  be  happily  an  accommodating  one — ac- 
commodating to  any  amount  of  difference  when 
we  consider  such  definite  items  as  "housing," 
"necessary  expenses  added,"  etc.  However, 
the  "Associated  Press"  manager  in  New  York, 
who  is  supposed  to  hold  one  end  of  the  cable, 
says : 

"The  standard  quoted  is  that  of  California  average 
wheat,  and  the  prices  given  a«e  sustained  by  the  Liver- 
pool weekly  grain  circnl«rs.  The  higher  quotations 
el»ed  from  the  Mark  Lane  Erprets.  as  discrediting  ours, 
evidently  give  prices  of  California  club  wheat." 

The  Bulletin,  Call  and  Alia  also  disagree  with 
the  Herald.    The  Bulletin  says: 

"We  suggested  several  days  ago  that  the  uniform  dif- 
ference between  the  Mark  Lane  BnpTOH  and  the  telegraph, 
resulted  from  a  different  standard  as  to  quality.  This 
theory  is  confirmed  by  the  facts  now  disclosed." 

The  Associated  Press  manager  asserts  that 
"the  (telegraph)  prices  given,  are  maintained 
by  the  Liverpool  weekly  grain  circulars,"  but 
the  Herald  asserts : 

"If  they  are  upon  an  average  2d  below  those  of  the 
Mark  Lane  Evjirrtt.  they  are,  as  a  general  thing,  higher 
than  the  private  cypher  telegrams  received  by  our  mer- 
chants, and  to  which  we  have  access." 

"To  which  we  have  access."  Then  he  isinthe 
"circle" — so  far  as  they  choose  to  have  him. 
Are  the  quotations  o(  cypher  telegrams,  and 
private  circulars  less  truthful  than  the  publish- 
ed reports  of  the  established  local  journals? 
Yes,  the  world  over,  and  Mark  Lane  Express  on 
the  English  grain  markets,  has  greater  credit 
for  truthful  news  than  any  other  authority.  It 
has  maintained  its  reputation,  too,  many  years 
longer  than  the  (editorial)  existence  of  its  S. 
F.   defamer. 

Are  there  any  Liverpool  wheat  quotations 
sent  here  by  private  telegrams,  except  in  the 
interest  of  buyers  ?   We  cannot  find   that  there 

are. 

"If  anv  charge  of  wrong-doing  is  to  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  Western  Union,  It  is  that  their  notices  of  a 
rise  or  fall  are  sometimes  rather  late  in  reaching  the 
Exchange." 

A  notable  admission  of  the  Herald— important 
and  significant.  Doubtless  half  a  million  dol- 
lars difference  in  trade  per  annum  results  from 
such  delayB  in  this  city. 

The  Editor  of  the  Herald  calls  us  "busybod- 
ies."  Yes,  why  should  we  meddle  in  behalf  of 
the  farmers,  who  wish  to  know  the  truth  or  fal- 
sity of  the  telegTaph  quotations.  Further  the 
Editor  accuses  us  of  "systematically  stealing" 
from  "more  enterprising  contemporaries." 
We  cannot  better  account  for  this  than  to  be- 
lieve that  in  his  madness  he  goes  begging  the 
quest  on  at  issue,  and  falsely  and  unprovokedly 
accuses  us  of  one  of  his  own  thoroughly  prac- 
ticed faults — one  of  his  most  harmless  and 
most  pitiable  perhaps,  but  certainly  the  one  of 
all  others  most  proverbial  among  all  the  craft, 
who  know  him  long    and  well. 

We  are  pleased  to  inform  the  nerald  editor 
that  we  see  more  fully  the  necessity  for  pub- 
lishing a  fully  reliable  produce  market  report 
than  when  we  commenced  the  only  replete 
weekly  report,  independent  of  his,  in  S.  F.  We 
did  not  commence  it  to  injure  his  business  or  to 
ruffle  his  feelings — but  to  benefit  the  communi- 
ty and  profit  ourselves.  Our  oflSce  is  personally 
familiar  with  the  markets,  and  independent 
from  any  unhealthy  restraint.  If  we  choose  to 
compare  from  his  own  files  certain  fossilized 
quotations,  with  the  record  of  sales  for  several 
months  of  some  of  our  Front  street  firms, 
who  express  astonishment  at  his  indiffer- 
ent publication,  a  more  astounding  and 
unquestionable  discrepancy  would  appear  than 
in  the  telegram  and  Mark  Lane  Express  quota- 
tions— greater,  perhaps  than  the  Herald  editor 
can  be  made  aware  of  until  he  can  a  little  more 
"see  himself  as  others  see  him." 

If  the  telegraph  is  reporting  the  price  of  wheat 
aboard  ships  at  the  Liverpool  docks,  or  outside 
the  Golden  Gate  heads,  as  suits  the  occasion, 
is  it  not  well  that  our  public  should  be  inform- 
ed of  it,  and  that  more  positively  than  by  a  mere 
"opinion." 

The  manager  of  the  Associated  Press    has 


shifted  his  reports  so  as  to  now  read,  for  in- 
stance: "California  average  wheat,  13  shillings; 
California  club  wheat,  14  shillings" — instead  of 
reporting  as  formerly,  "California  wheat,  13s. 
to  14s."  It  seems  to  us  that  this  change  is  made 
by  some  one  who  manipulates  the  cable  dis. 
patches  in  New  York,  before  distributing  them 
over  the  Union,  a  recklessly  expert  news  cater- 
er, rather  than  a  well  informed  market  reporter. 
We  have  the  best  authority  for  saying  there  are 
scarcely  half  a  dozen  cargoes  of  California  club 
wheat  shipped  to  Liverpool  per  annum.  It  al- 
most invariably  brings  2s  extra  per  cental,  in- 
stead of  Is.,  as  our  daily  telegrams  intimate. 
Besides  we  hardly  see  how  daily  sales  are  made 
the  year  around  from  so  small  a  number  of  car- 
goes. So  little  club  wheat  is  sent,  in  fact,  that 
no  difference  in  price  of  purchases  of 
the  same  is  publicly  noted  here  in  reports. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  telegraph — they 
accommodate  first  those  who  pay  the  most. 
Nor  with  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  nor  the 
Associated  Press  here — they  cannot  wholly 
own  telegraphs.  The  Government  should.  The 
farmers  should  combine  and  buy  quotations 
that  are  definite  and  reliable. 

We  shall  still  continue  to  question  market 
quotations  which  we  have  reason  to  believe 
are  giving  false  impressions.  Whether  inten- 
tional or  not,  they  are  injurious  alike  to  the 
producer  and  the  better  class  of  buyers.  Our 
reputation  is  not  to  be  made  or  undone  in  an 
instant.  The  intelligent  and  discriminating 
readers  of  any  honest  journal  will  maintain  it 
for  its  integrity,  while  they  will  as  surely  drop 
into  oblivion  the  reckless  and  dishonest  jour- 
nalist. 


Market  for  Cocoons. 

We  learn  that  at  person  has  arrived  from 
Italy,  in  the  interest  of  certain  silk  merchants 
of  that  country,  and  is  now  in  San  Francisco, 
who  will  buy  all  the  cocoons  that  he  can  ob- 
tain at  reasonable  prices.  His  purpose  is  not 
to  ship  the  cocoons,  but  reel  them  here,  and 
will  make  immediate  preparations  for  so  doing. 
His  first  purpose  in  coming  was  to  obtain  the 
spent  cocoons  from  the  reels  and  the  perforated 
ones — those  used  for  the  production  of  eggs; 
but  finding  both  of  these  quite  insignificant  in 
quantity,  will  turn  his  attention  to  cocoons  in 
any  condition. 

We  have  not  yet  learned  what  price  he  will 
pay  for  the  several  varieties  or  qualities,  but 
understand  that  he  will  expect  to  get  them  at  a 
low  figure  at  first,  to  enable  him  to  extend  the 
business  from  year  to  year,  and  paying  more 
and  more,  as  the  quality  of  the  cocoons  shall 
determine. 

Here  now  seems  to  be  an  opportunity  for 
those  who  have  cocoons  on  hand  to  dispose  of 
them.  It  is  just  the  market  we  have  been  seek- 
ing, and  it  is  now  at  our  doors,  and  we  hope 
our  silk  growers  will  be  enabled  to  realize  suffi- 
cient for  their  labor  to  make  the  business  a  pe- 
cuniary success.  We  will  make  the  effort  to 
obtain  an  advertisement  from  the  purchaser  of 
cocoons,  that  will  inform  our  patrons  of  the 
prices  he  will  pay  for  kinds  and  qualities.  If 
Bilk  growers  will  inform  us  of  their  success  the 
present  year,  and  the  quantities  of  cocoons  on 
hand,  it  might  facilitate  their  sale. 

Our  Fruit  Varieties. 

An  Eastern  correspondent,  who  intends  emi- 
grating to  California  the  present  winter,  wishes 
to  know  if  we  have  most  of  the  best-approved 
varieties  of  summer  and  winter  apples,  and 
whether  he  had  better  not  bring  with  him  a  few 
hundred  trees  of  various  kinds  of  fruits,  some 
of  which  he  thinks  may  not  yethave  reached 
our  State.  We  can  hardly  put  in  a  better  an- 
swer to  his  inquiry  than  by  presenting  the 
following,  which  we  clip  from  a  Napa  paper, 
speaking  of  fruits  lately  on  exhibition  at  their 
Society's  fair  : 

"Mr.  J.  M.  Thompson  makes  an  extremely 
fine  display  of  fruits  from  his  orchards  at  Sus- 
col.  The  exhibition  contains  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  different  kinds  of  apples,  alone,  ranging 
from  the  mammoth  Gloria  Munch,  down  to  the 
smaller  but  more  finely  flavored  varieties.  Of 
the  pears  and  grapes  there  are  ninety-five  dif- 
ferent varieties,  sixty-five  of  the  former  and 
thirty  of   the  latter." 

Now,  if  our  correspondent  will  bear  in  mind 
that  from  June  to  the  present  time  nearly  as 
many  varieties  of  early  apples  have  ripened 
and  gone  as  Mr.  T.  had  on  exhibition,  he  can 
very  naturally  conclude  that  we  have  nearly  as 
many  varieties  here  as  he  will  ever  want  to 
cultivate. 


Preparing  for  Winter. 

Our  Eastern  exchanges  are  every  day  admon- 
ishing their  readers  of  the  approach  of  winter, 
and  the  necessity  of  due  preparation  for  the 
usual  months  of  frosts  and  snows.  They  give 
directions  for  the  laying  down  and  covering  of 
half  hardy  grapevines  and  a  large  variety  of 
tender  plants.  They  even  advise  the  putting 
into  pits  and  cellars  that  common  esculent  the 
potato,  to  keep  it  from  freezing,  whilst  here  we 
only  pile  them  up  in  sacks  under  any  kind  of 
covering  that  will  turn  the  rain. 

Even  cabbage  must  be  protected  there  from 
excessive  cold,  whilst  here  we  are  planting  seed 
and  gathering  cabbages  every  month  of  the 
year.  They  are  all  through  weeks  ago,  talking 
of  strawberries  except  as  things  that  were;  here, 
they  are  yet  in  market  at  prices  at  which  almost 
any  one  can  indulge.  We  plant  and  gather 
peas  every  month  of  the  year,  with  all  the  dif- 
ferent salads;  but  we  never  bank  up  our 
houses  to  keep  our  cellars  from  the  frost,  or 
bestow  the  least  extra  care  upon  our  barns, 
henneries  or  stables.  We  are  a  favored  peo- 
ple, in  a  fruitful  country  with  room  for  many 
more. 


Doctored  Wines. 


An  interesting  revelation  published  by  the 
College  of  Chemistry,  explains  the  nature  of 
the  competition  our  California  wines  have  to 
combat  in  London.  The  report  says  that  the 
highest  perfection  of  chemistry  has  been  de- 
veloped in  wine-making,  so  that,  by  gradual 
substitution,  the  use  of  grapes  in  wine-making 
is  now  almost  entirely  unnecessary. 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  even  the  term 
of  "doctored"  wines,  will  soon  become  obso- 
lete; for  instead  of  using  a  certain  quantity  of 
pure  wine  from  the  grape  as  a  base  on  which  to 
build  the  fabric  of  a  spurious  or  "doctored" 
wine,  even  this  will  no  longer  be  needed  for 
the  manufacture  of  any  quantity  of  wine  of  a 
quality  that  will  defy  the  taste  of  connoisseurs. 

Perhaps  a  few  of  our  wine  makers  may  see 
in  this  another  reason  for  converting  their  wine 
vineyards  into  vineyards  for  raisins, by  grafting 
upon  their  present  stocks  the  best  approved 
varieties  for  the  purpose.  Our  mind,  however, 
does  not  run  in  the  same  groove  with  those  who 
believe  that  great  changes  are  to  be  brought 
about  in  the  production  of  wines  from  purely 
substituted  or  artificial  admixtures. 

Connecticut  Cattle  Show. 

What  has  happened  to  our  staid  old  puritanic 
State,  that  we  find  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  at 
the  second  annual  show  of  the  Union  Agricul- 
tural Society  at  Walingford,  to  be  held  at 
Morse's  Park,  premiums  are  provided  for 
horsemanship  and  foot-racing,  for  fast  running 
horses  and  mules,  and  for  trotting  horses. 

For  the  best  women  riders,  three  purses  are 
offered.  For  a  foot-race  dash  of  half  a  mile, 
three  premiums.  For  a  running  race,  mile 
heats,  three  in  five,  three  premiums;  the  same 
for  mules;  and  in  addition  to  this  there  are 
five  separate  contest*  to  come  off  for  trotting 
horses. 

Are  the  "worthy  sons  of  worthy  sires"  be- 
coming so  degenerate  or  enlightened,  which  is 
it,  that  it  is  no  longer  a  sin  to  encourage  the 
raising  of  fleet  animals,  or  promote  the  healthy 
vigor  of  the  human  race  by  horseman  and 
horsewomanship  and  athlete  exercises.  Eng- 
lish women  are  proverbial  for  their  skill  in 
hoiseback  riding,  and  innocent  field  sports,  in- 
cluding archery,  running  and  croquet,  and 
English  women  are  younger  at  fifty  than  most 
American  women  at  thirty  or  thirty-five  years. 
We  need  more  out-door  exercise  for  the  girl 
youth  of  our  country  if  we  would  give  them 
constitution  and  strength  of  body  as  an  inheri- 
tance to  transmit  to  their  offspring. 

Soliciting  Agents. — We  have  traveling  so- 
liciting agents  and  correspondents  in  the  per- 
sons of  Frank  Chapin  and  L.  P.  McCarty,  who 
are  making  the  tour  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton Territory,  and  wherever  else  they  may 
choose  to  direct  their  steps.  We  commend  them 
to  the  attention  of  any  of  our  present  sub- 
scribers on  whom  they  may  call,  and  the  pub- 
lic generally.  Any  courtesy  that  may  be  shown 
them,  in  giving  thfem  information  of  the  agri- 
cultural, manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mining 
progress  and  resources  of  the  localities  they 
may  visit,  either  city,  town  or  country,  will  be 
esteemed  by  us  and  reciprocated  by  the  publica- 
tion of  such  facts  of  interest  as  may  be  impart- 
ed to  them. 


October  26,  1872.J 
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Patents  &  Inventions. 


Full  List  of  D.  S.  Patents   Issued  to 
Pacific   Coast    Inventors. 

(Fbom  Ottioial  Eepobtb  to  DEWEY  4  CO.,  V.  8.  awe 

Fori-ion  Patent  Agents,  and  Publishers    of 

tke  Mining  and  Scienttfio  Pbess.] 

For  Week  Ending  September  24th,  1872.* 
Dredging-Machine. — Andrew  J.  Gove,    S.  F., 

Cal. 
Rouleau-Envelope. — Andrew  J.  Gove,    S.   F., 

Cal. 
Obe-Crusheb. — William  P.   Hammond,   Napa 
City,  Cal.,  assignor  to  himself  and  Henry 
Mygatt,  same  place. 
Combined    Water-Wheel    and    Sewing-Ma- 
chine.— Isaac    Hyde,   Oakland,   assignor   to 
Oscar  J.  Backus,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Cab-Brake.— James    Charles    Gibson,    Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 
Tbaction  Locomotive  and  Railway. — William 

B.  Hyde,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Washing-machine.— John  S.  Ord,  Soquel,  Cal. 

*The  patents  are  not  ready  for  delivery    by  the 

Patent  Office  until  some  days  afterward. 

Note.— Copies  of  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.,  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  tel- 
egraph or  otherwise)  at  the  lowest  rates.  All  patent 
business  for  Pacinc  coast  inventors  transacted  with 
greater  security  and  in  much  less  time  than  by  any  other 
agency.  


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained  through 
Dewey  &  Co.'s  Mining  and  Scientific  Press 
American  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the  fol- 
lowing are  worthy  of  mention  : 

Quicksilver  and  Amalgam  Saving  Ap- 
paratus.—Joseph  Potts,  Treasure  Hill,  White 
Pine,  Nevada.  This  invention  is  called  an 
Electro-Galvanic  Quicksilver  and  Amalgam- 
saving  Apparatus,  and  is  intended  for  that  pur- 
pose in  mining  operations,  more  especially  to 
save  that  portion  which  usually  escapes  down 
the  sluices  on  account  of  its  fineness  or  state 
of  minute  sub-division.  This  is  accomplished 
by  passing  the  pulp  or  tailings  through  a  sluice 
or  section  of  a  sluice,  which  is  provided  with 
peculiarly-arranged  riffles,  the  pulp  or  tailings 
being  first  distributed  upon  the  floor  or  bottom 
of  the  sluice-box  by  means  of  a  revolving  hop- 
per of  novel  construction.  The  riffles  are  made 
of  copper,  and  riveted  to  the  bottom  of  the 
box  at  an  angle  of  30°,  and  extend  lengthwise 
of  the  box.  A  space  of  about  one  inch  is  left 
between  the  riffles  in  each  row,  of  which  there 
are  ten.  The  riffles  in  each  alternate  row  are 
riveted  between  the  spaces  of  the  upper  row,  so 
that  there  are  five  rows  containing  five  such 
riffles,  and  five  rows  containing  but  four.  In 
another  box  are  another  series  of  riffles,  which 
run  across  the  box,  and  are  set  at  the  same  in- 
clination as  the  box  itself.  On  the  Tipper  side, 
these  riffles  are  separated  so  as  to  allow  the 
quicksilver  and  soft  amalgam  to  pass  through 
and  finally  run  into  the  vessel  for  receiving  it. 
The  lowest  riffle  is  not  perforated,  and  the 
main  quantity  of  water  and  sand  is  allowed  to 
pass  over  it  into  the  sluice  below.  The  boxes, 
riffles,  etc.,  are  all  coated  with  amalgam,  and 
the  copper  boxes  are  enclosed  in  others  of  zinc. 
So,  in  the  admission  of  tailings  or  water,  how- 
ever slightly  acidulated,  a  galvanic  action  is  set 
up.  The  whole  apparatus  may  be  enclosed  in 
a  wooden  box,  and  kept  under  lock  and  key. 
The  apparatus  receives  the  tailings  at  the  up- 
per end  in  a  hopper  or  revolving  wheel.  The 
tailings  are  thus  distributed  along  the  course  of 
the  riffles,  and  finally  discharged  from  the 
sluice.  In  passing  through  these  boxes  and 
over  the  riffles  the  tailings  are  subjected  to  a 
galvanio  action,  which  adds  intensity  to  the 
volume  and  favors  the  amalgamation  of  *he 
particles.  The  whole  apparatus  is  charged  with 
an  additional  current  of  electricity  by  ordinary 
batteries. 

Com  Envelope. — A.  J.  Gove,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
This  little  device  will  be  appreciated  by  all  Cali- 
fornians  particularly,  as  it  is  an  envelope, wrap- 
per or  package  for  containing  silver  coin  in 
specific  quantities,  and  especially  silver  half- 
dollars,  in  order  to  render  them  more  con- 
venient for  handling  as  a  commercial  medium. 
Wherever  silver  in  large  quantities  is  used  as  a 
currency  medium,  and  especially  upon  the 
Pacific  Coast,  where  there  is  a  superabundance 
of  silver  half-dollars,  whatever  lazy  men  may 
say  to  the  contrary,  it  is  customary,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  to  make  what  is  known  as 
"silver  rolls, "  each  of  which  usually  contains 
forty  half-dollars,  thus  making  them  into  pack- 
ages of  $20  each,  known  as  $20  rolls.  The  usual 
way  of  confining  these  pieces  of  silver  in  a  roll  is 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  puper,  in  which  the  roll  is 
wrapped,  thus  concealing  the  contents  of  the 
package,  and  as  the  roll  generally  passes  as 
current  without  examination,  a  chance  is  offered 
for  dishonest  persons  to  concoct  fraudulent 
rolls.  Numerous  instances  have  occurred  in 
which  a  piece  of  iron  tubing  was  inserted  in 
the  wrapper,  instead  of  the  pieoes  of  silver, 
and  others  in  which  counterfeit  pieces  were  in- 
troduced with  the  genuine  silver,  thus  perpe- 
trating a  fraud  upon  the  public.  This  invention 
is  a  wrapper  which  can  be  very  cheaply  made, 
and  through  which  the  contents  can  be  exam- 
ined without  unfolding  the  package.     It  is  con- 


structed of  a  piece  of  card-board  or  other  stiff 
wrapping  material,  which  is  cut  the  exact 
length  desired  to  have  the  coin-roll,  and  wide 
enough  to  extend  almost  around  the  roll.  The 
space  between  the  two  edges  forms  a  slot  the 
entire  length  of  the  roll,  through  which  its  con- 
tents can  be  examined  without  disturbing  the 
wrapper.  The  edges  are  bound  with  strips  of 
metal,  made  of  waste  pieces  of  tin  or  other 
metal.  One  or  both  ends  of  the  wrapper  can 
be  removed  by  turning  one  end  slightly ;  and 
then  it  can  be  used  over  and  over  again.  It 
can  also  be  used  as  an  advertising  medium, 
since  advertisements  can  be  placed  upon  it. 

Self-Acting  Brake.  —  Timothy  Stebins, 
S.  F.,  Cal.  This  invention  provides  an  auto- 
matic brake  or  governor,  which  is  more  es- 
pecially intended  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
elevators,  and  it  consists  in  the  employment  of 
two  or  more  shoes,  which  rotate  within  a  sta- 
tionary rim.  These  shoes  are  so  connected 
with  their  axle  that  any  increase  of  speed  be- 
yond the  desired  point  will  cause  the  shoes  to 
move  outward,  so  as  to  rub  against  the  rim 
with  more  or  less  friction,  according  to  speed, 
and  thus  retard  the  motion  of  the  shaft  and 
anything  which  may  be  connected  with  it. 
Suitable  springs  are  connected  with  the  shoes, 
and  by  their  tension  the  speed  of  the  machine 
is  determined,  as  when  the  centrifugal  force 
overcomes  the  spring  the  shoes  are  thrown 
against  the  interior  of  the  rim,  checking  the 
speed. 

Improvement  in  Belt-Shifters.  —  Samuel 
Forsythe,  S.  F.,  Cal.  This  is  designed  to  im- 
prove that  class  of  shifting  devices  in  which  a 
cylinder  provided  with  cam  or  spiral  grooves 
is  employed  for  shifting  the  blocks  which  carry 
the  belt.  It  provides  a  spring-guard,  which 
will   limit   the   rotation  of   the  shaft  at  certain 


Ready's  Gang-Plow. 

We  present  our  readers  with  an  illustration 
of  the  now-celebrated  gang- plow,  invented  and 
manufactured  by  W.  B.  Ready,  of  Sacramento. 
The  cut,  though  not  as  fine  as  we  could  have 
wished,  was  not  made  expressly  for  our  paper, 
but  gives  a  fair  representation  of  the  imple- 
ment. 

We  call  it  celebrated,  because  at  the  late 
grand  plov»ng  match  at  the  State  Fair,  it  was 
awarded  the  first  premium  for  best  work  and 
lightest  draft,  over  fifteen  other  gangs  of  dif- 
ferent make.  Mr.  Ready  is  a  well-known 
Sacramento  inventor  and  practical  mechanic, 
and,  as  far  as  we  recolloct,  it  is  from  such 
men  that  we  have  obtained  nearly  or  quite 
every  successful  invention  best  meeting  the 
wants  of  the  farmers. 

California  gang-plows  are  justly  celebrated 
wherever  used  on  this  Coast  and  are  now  be- 
ing successfully  introduced  East  in  competition 
with  their  best  patent  gangs.  Mr.  Ready's 
plow  has  an  iron  frame,  as  is  now  the  case  with 
a  majority  of  our  latest  improved  gangs.  It 
was  almost  the  universal  expression  of  the 
plowmen  attending  the  match  at  Sacramento, 
that  even  in  single  plows,  jt  wooden  ,beam  is 
behind  the  age. 


Cattle  Disease— Trichinae  Spiralis. 

It  was  but  three  weeks  since,  that  we  pub- 
lished an  article  on  the  subject  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  cattle  disease,  giving  the  opinion  of  a  cel- 
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LITTLE    GIANT    GANG-PLOW. 


points,  and  thus  indicate  when  the  belt  has 
been  properly  placed,  without  requiring  further 
attention  from  the  workman. 

Axle-Box.  —  Jonathan  S.  McClure,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.  This  improvement  is  more  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  the  boxes  which  support 
the  journals  of  railroad-car  axles,  but  can  also 
be  used  in  boxes  of  all  kinds  which  are  likely 
to  become  heated  by  the  revolution  of  the  jour- 
nal. A  water-tank  is  attached  to  the  box  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  box  cool  and 
prevent  it  from  being  overheated  by  the  fric- 
tiou  of  the  journal;  and  there  is  also  a  novel 
arrangement  for  supplying  oil  to  the  journal 
for  lubricating  purposes.  The  arrangement  is 
simple  and  easily  applied  to  the  ordinary  axle- 
boxes  of  railroad  cars.  The  same  application 
can  be  employed  on  the  stationary  boxes  of 
machinery  for  the  same  purpose  and  with 
equal  benefit.  The  axle-boxes  are  connected 
with  a  water-tank  by  a  pipe  and  a  circulation 
of  water  is  maintained  between  the  part  of  the 
axle-box  required  to  be  kept  cool  and  the  tank 
as  the  water  becomes  heated. 

Medicated  Towel. — Lydia  Stewart,  S.  F., 
Cal.  This  is  rather  a  novel  method  of  apply- 
ing medicine  externally  to  the  human  body,  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  towel.  The  towel  is  to 
be  used  for  drying  the  person  after  bathing, 
and,  it  is  claimed,  will  arrest  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, paralysis  and  local  affections,  while  it 
imparts  at  the  same  time  a  healthful  action  to 
the  skin  and  frees  it  from  bad  humors.  A  towel, 
prepared  in  the  manner  specified,  will  retain  its 
virtues  about  two  months,  when  the  process 
will  have  to  be  repeated. 

Narrow-Gauge. — A  movement  is  on  foot  to 
connect  the  city  of  Stockton,  on  the  San  Joa- 
quin, with  Visalia,  in  Tulare  Valley,  by  a  narrow- 
gauge  railroad.  It  is  to  be  called  the  People's 
Railroad,  and  a  number  of  the  principal  business 
men  of  the  former  place  subscribed  liberally  at 
a  meeting  recently  held.  A  road  of  this  descrip- 
tion would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  por- 
tion of  country  over  which  it  is  intended  to  run, 
and  would  materially  assist  the  farming  popula- 
tion on  its  line, 


ebrated  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  undoubtedly  caused  by  Trichinae,  intro- 
duced into  the  animal  with  its  food,  by  feeding 
among,  or  upon  the  same  ground  with  hogs. 

We  now  have  something  that  looks  very 
much  like  a  corroboration  of  the  surgeon's 
views  of  the  matter. 

The  Visalia  Bella  says  that  Sands  Baker,  of 
Tulare  County,  recently  lost  three  head  of  fine 
cows  and  a  bull,  from  eating  sugar  cane  with 
swine.  It  appears  that  in  eating,  swine  chew 
the  cane  and  extract  the  juice,  after  which  they 
eschew  the  stalk.  The  cattle  picking  it  up  and 
eating  it  are  almost  immediately  seized  with  an 
itching  sensation  of  the  head,  and  approaching 
a  fence  or  other  object  will  rub  their  heads 
until  they  are  bloody  and  the  skin  is  worn  off, 
all  the  time  suffering  extreme  agony,  bellowing 
and  pawing  with  great  ferocity,  regardless  of 
all  that  may  be  passing  around  them.  They 
died  in  from  eight  to  ten  hours  after  the  first 
infection. 

We  hear  of  so  many  cases  in  which  cattle  die 
from  some  heretofore  unknown  cause,  except 
that  it  always  occurs  after  having  taken  their 
food  upon  ground  where  hogs  are  allowed  to 
run,  the  general  diagnosis  of  the  disease  be- 
ing so  exactly  similar,  attended  in  all  cases 
with  a  desire  to  rub  the  parts  of  the  body 
most  affected  till  nearly  the  skin  itself  is  rub- 
bed off,  would  seem  to  very  nearly  determine 
the  disease  to  be  the  genuine  trichina;  spiralis; 
to  prevent  which,  the  utmost  precaution  should 
be  observed  in  keeping  all  other  animals  as 
much  as  possible  apart  from  the  hogs. 

The  Goodwin  Pump  at  the  State  Fair — 
Seemed  to  attract  great  attention,  and  to  draw 
maiked  admiration  for  its  operative  tests.  As 
a  new  California  invention  we  are  especially 
pleased  to  note  its  progress.  We  are  told  that 
important  sales  of  pumps  were  made  by  Mr. 
West,  one  of  the  proprietors,  at  the  Exhibition- 


Mohair  Manufacture. 

A  commendable  effort  is  being  made  to  es- 
tablish silk  manufactures  in  California,  brought 
about  to  some  extent  by  the  attempts  of  en- 
thusiastic individuals  to  grow  the  mulberry  and 
produce  raw  silk.  With  the  degree  of  success 
that  has  attended  its  production,  our  readers 
are  perhaps  as  familiar  as  ourselves,  and  we 
regret  to  say  that  it  has  not  come  up  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  many,  and  yet  silk  manufactures 
are  to  be  established  without  delay. 

There  are  already  thousands  of  Angora  goats, 
pure,  full-blood,  and  high  grades  in  California, 
and  new  herds  are  being  introduced  almost 
monthly;  from  all  these  the  annual  increase  is 
simply  immense,  and  the  production  of  mohair 
must  increase  in  like  ratio,  so  that  the  clip  of 
next  spring  will  aggregate  in  California  alone 
many  thousand  pounds.  To  this  can  be  added 
the  entire  production  of  mohair  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  no  small  quantity  from  Oregon, 
Washington  Territory,  Montana  and  other  in- 
terior States  and  Territories. 

The  only  direct  cash  market  for  our  mohair 
is  London;  we  must  stand  the  cost  of  its  ship- 
ment to  that  market;  it  will  cost  no  more  to 
freight  it  one  way  than  the  other.  What  we 
should  do  then  is  this:  immediately  start  a 
manufactory  of  mohair  goods  in  San  Francisco. 
Gather  at  this  point  the  entire  production  of 
the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Australia,  and 
what  might  be  needed  in  addition,  to  keep  one 
small  factory  in  operation  obtain  from  the 
English  market  direct. 

Mohair  is  quoted  in  the  regular  prices  cur- 
rent there  and  can  be  purchased.  If  the  com- 
petition should  produce  a  rise  in  the  market 
value  there,  it  would  be  the  same  here  and  that 
is  just  what  our  mohair  producers  want.  We 
want  more  for  our  mohair  than  English  manu- 
facturers who  are  making  enormous  profits 
from  the  business  are  willing  to  pay;  and  this 
we  can  get  by  putting  ourselves  in  direct  com- 
petition with  them  in  the  mohair  markets  of 
the  world. 

Thsre  are  mohair  growers  in  California  alone 
sufficient  to  start  a  factory,  from  their  united 
surplus  means,  or  if  not,  there  are  solid  men 
enough  among  them  to  command  all  the  capi- 
tal needed  to  start  such  an  enterprise  at  once ; 
and  we  hope  the  Goat  Growers'  Association  of 
California  will  give  the  subject  their  early  and 
serious  consideration. 


To  Silk  Manufacturers. 

George  Barstow,  of  this  city,  offers  to  give 
to  any  company  which  will  establish  a  silk  fac- 
tory on  his  land  in  the  western  part  of  the  city, 
a  lot  of  ground  of  double  the  area  covered  by 
the  factory.  And  as  an  appreciation  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Neuman  Bros,  to  establish  the 
silk  industry  amongst  ns,  he  further  offers, 
that  in  case  they  are  employed  in  said  factory, 
he  will  give  to  each  of  them  in  close  proximity 
to  the  said  factory,  a  lot  of  land  for  a  home- 
stead, and  the  same  to  any  three  silk-weavers 
from  Alsace  or  Lorraine  who  may  be  employed 
in  the  factory. 

We  have  always  understood  that  the  Neu- 
mans  were  expert  silk-weavers,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  that  they  succeed  in  obtaining 
positions  in  which  they  are  sure  to  «xcel.  We 
shall  await  with  much  interest  the  acceptance 
of   the  liberal  offer  of  Mr.  Barstow. 


Death  to  the  Evebqreens. — All  who  have 
read  the  eastern  agricultural  papers  the  last 
year.are  aware  that  the  winter  of  1871-2  was  one 
of  unusual  severity;  long  continued  cold  froze 
the  ground  to  a  greater  depth  than  for  many  years 
before,  and  almost  completely  destroyed  the  ev- 
ergreens throughout  a  wide  range  of  Atlantic 
coast  country. 

All  kinds  of  theories  and  reasons  have  been 
advanced  to  account  for  it,  but  no  two  agreed 
in  attributing  it  to  the  same  cause,  till  the  tak- 
ing up  of  the  dead  trees  from  the  nurseries 
and  grounds  disclosed  the  fact,  that  wherever 
the  tree  was  possessed  of  a  tap  root,  or  deeply 
running  roots,  reaching  below  frost,  that  tree 
survived  the  cold;  whilst  those  that  had  only 
horizontal  roots,  or  roots  near  the  surface  were 
invariably  killed. 

There  is  no  transplanted  tree  so  perfect  or  so 
hardy  as  one  that  is  grown  from  seed  in  the 
place  in  which  it  is  to  remain;  no  mutilation  of 
its  roots  can  be  advantageous  to  its  healthy  de- 
velopment. 

Bees. — J.  L.  Davis,  of  Delhi,  Mich.,  has  150 
stocks  of  bees. —  Western  Rural. 

And  J.  S.  Harbinson,  of  Sacramento,  Cal., 
has  more  than  two  thousand  stocks  of  bees. 
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Good  Wishes  are  Never  Lost. 

He  was  always  poor,  but  as  he  became 
old  he  became  so  poor — for  he  was  unable 
to  work — that  he  was  compelled  to  go  into 
the  workhouse.  He  felt  it  was  hard  to  do 
that;  but  he  had  no  children  to  care  for 
him.  His  wife  had  been  long  dead.  He 
was  alone,  and  weak  and  ill,  and  poor. 
So  he  went;  and  as  it  was  a  model  work- 
house, he  was  not  uncomfortable  in  his 
new  home.  But  now  what  could  he  do? 
It  seemed  less  than  ever;  and  yet  still  he 
did  what  he  could?  He  lent  his  few  books 
to  those  about  him  fond  of  reading  and 
when  able  to  do  it,  he  read  to  some  who 
could  not  read  for  themselves.  Often  and 
often  he  said,  "Oh,  I  wish  I  could  do 
more!"  and  though  he  was  poor,  every- 
body loved  him. 

One  sunny  day  in  early  spring  the  poor 
man  was  sitting  in  the  workhouse  court. 
Around  it  bloomed  some  flowers,  upon 
which  he  loved  to  look,  for  he  thought 
they  were  God  Almighty's  picture-books, 
scattered  by  him  over  the  world  for  any 
one  to  read  who  would.  There  he  sat  in 
the  balmy  air  of  the  early  spring — a  green 
and  lovely  day,  and  almost  as  golden  as 
summer.  And  as  he  sat  he  looked  upon 
the  flowers  till  they  carried  him  back  to 
the  days  of  his  childhood. 

How  the  past  years  all  came  back  upon 
him.  He  had  always  been  poor,  yet  his 
life  had  not  been  wretched.  For,  from 
the  days  of  his  youth,  he  had,  like  Oba- 
diah,  feared  the  Lord.  His  life  had  not 
been  useless,  and  yet  he  had  done  so  little 
good  in  the  world  to  what  he  had  hoped, 
to  what  he  had  sought.  And  thinking 
over  his  life,  he  said  to  himself,  hand  fold- 
ed in  hand:  "How  little  I  have  done! 
Some  who  began  life  with  me  have  become 
rich;  I  have  always  been  poor.  Some 
have  become  rich  in  good  works;  one  has 
gone  over  the  sea  as  a  missionary;  another 
is  a  preacher  at  home;  but  I,  how  little  I 
have  done!  And  yet  He  who  knows  the 
heart,  knows,  that  though  I  have  done  lit- 
tle, I  have  desired  to  do  much."  Thus  he 
mused,  and  musing  he  fell  asleep  in  the 
warm  sunshine. 

"Brother,"  said  the  dream-angel  to  him, 
"follow  me."  And  the  poor  man  followed 
him  up  the  sunny  air  beyond  the  clouds 
and  sun  until  in  a  few  minutes,  he  passed 
through  a  glorious  gate  into  a  city  where 
every  house  was  a  palace  and  every  inhabi- 
tant an  heir.  High  above  every  palace 
there  rose,  as  a  mountain  rises  above  the 
little  hills,  a  throne  of  light  and  one  seat- 
ed thereon,  before  whom  the  angel  and 
the  poor  man  bowed.  With  gracious  voice, 
that  King  of  the  Glorious  Land  said  to  the 
angel,  "Show  my  child  from  earth  his 
mansion,  and  forget  not  the  garden  of 
eternal  flowers. 

So  the  angel  led  the  poor  man  to  his  pal- 
ace, and  said.  "This  is  thine!  Here  thou 
shalt  be  free  from  care  and  fear  and  tears; 
many  are  the  mansions  hereby;  one  is 
called  Best,  the  other  Meditation,  another 
Song,  another  Adoration,  and  there  are 
many  more.  Here  thou  shalt  dwell  and 
never  grow  weary,  and  never  be  old,  but 
rejoice  in  the  beauty  of  immortal  life. 

Then  the  angel  led  him  to  a  lovely  gar- 
den near  the  palace,  and  said,  "This  is  thy 
garden."  And  such  a  garden  the  poor  man 
had  never  seen,  no,  not  in  his  brightest 
dreams. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "how  beautiful!  But 
what  do  I  hear  ?"  he  asked  listening. 

"Come  hither,"  said  the  angel,  leading 
to  another  part  of  the  garden  rilled  with 
flowers. 

The  dreamer  followed,  and  there  the  air 
seemed  full  of  the  most  beautiful  and  deli- 
cate music  that  ever  fell  upon  a  listener's 
ear. 

"Look  into  these  flowers,"  said  the 
angel.  And  looking  into  them,  the  poor 
man  raised  his  hands  in  delighted  wonder, 
for  in  each  flower's  cup  he  saw  a  little 
angel  crowned  with  stars,  and  touching  a 
tiny  golden  harp  into  the  softest,  sweetest 
music.  Never  did  such  strains  float  upon 
sunny  air  as  came  out  of  those  waving 
flower-cups  to  that  poor  man's  ear !  He 
was  spell-bound  in  his  happy  wonder. 

Then  said  the  angel,  "Learn  the  mean- 
ing of  this  garden.  Many  have  been  thy 
holy  and  charitable  wishes.  Often  hast 
thou  said,  'Oh,  would  that  I  could  do 
more  ?'    And  thy  heart  has  said  it.    Know 


this,  that  for  each  such  wish  there  sprang 
up  in  this  garden  one  of  the  sweet  flowers 
of  sweetness  and  song.  This  is  the  gar- 
den wherein  and  for  ever  thou  shalt  find 
thy  good  wishes  again;  for  a  holy  and  lov- 
ing desire  blossoms  up  to  the  Lord  in  a 
flower  that  shall  never  perish.  Thou  hast 
done  what  thou  couldst,  and  what  thou 
hast  desired  to  do  but  couldst  not  do  shall 
be  to  thee  an  immortal  flower,  the  source  of 
sweetness  and  song." 

Then  that  poor  man  knew  that  even  good 
wishes  are  never  lost,  but  are  found  after 
many  days,  unto  the  praise  and  honor  of 
God  forever. — Little  Folks. 


To  Young  Husbands. 

Eds.  Press: — A  week  or  two  since  I  saw 
a  piece  in  your  ever  valuable  paper,  copied 
from  the  Household  and  addressed  to 
"young  house-keepers,"  that  commenced 
by  saying,  "as  a  wife,  do  not  expect  too 
much  of  your  husband." 

Dear  creatures,  now  tell  me  what  is  ex- 
pected of  the  poor  wife?  She  must  leave 
father  and  mother  and  cleave  unto  the 
man  she  marries,  who  is  made  after  the 
image  of  our  creator,  the  stronger  of  the 
two,  who  takes  us,  and  for  that  one  day 
is  willing  to  help  us — the  weaker  vessel — 
bear  all  the  ills  of  life;  to  love  us  and 
cherish  us  like  a  tender  bud  taken  from 
the  household  tree,  and  how  often,  oh, 
how  often,  is  that  tender  bud  blasted,  and 
over  it  the  cold  monument  of  indifference 
reared. 

Beforo  marriage  we  can't  expect  or  ask 
too  much  of  them;  they  have  time  for  any- 
thing, if  it  is  a  ride,  or  a  sail,  or  a  walk, 
anything  to  show  their  love  and  devotion; 
but  let  the  marriage  ceremony  be  said, and 
there  ends  the  romance,  for  it  is  tied  up 
with  the  pink  ribbon  or  the  white,  and  laid 
away  with  the  marriage  certificate  to  mold 
and  turn  to  ashes. 

We  no  more  find  the  shawl  laid  gently 
over  our  shoulders,  nor  the  warm  embrace 
nor  welcome  kiss;  it  is  hurly  burly,  day  in 
and  day  out,  work,  work  from  morning  till 
night  and  then  the  wonder  is  we  have  not 
done  this  or  that;  never  for  once  thinking 
we  have  carried  a  heavy  heart  all  day,  and 
that  we  could  of  done  twice  as  much  with 
a  light  one. 

Now  I  don't  mean  that  all  men  are  so, 
but  I  do  mean  there  are  too  many,  and 
that  too  many  pure  women  are  yearly  sac- 
rified  on  the  altar  of  cold  indifference.  I 
have  too  often  seen  her  left  to  her  lonli- 
ness  and  work  till  she  has  almost  gone 
crazy,  and  if  the  man  would  take  the  same 
time  to  ask  himself  if  he  had  done  all 
he  could  to  keep  his  wife's  love  and 
affections,  as  he  does  to  load  his  pistol,  to 
shoot  some  one  else  for  gaining  them, 
there  would  be  less  murder  and  more  good 
women  in  our  country  to-day.  Now,  Mr. 
Editor,  I  don't  want  you  to  think  me  a 
woman's  rights  woman,  nor  an  old  maid, 
for  I  have  been  ten  years  married;  but  I 
am  an  indignant  woman  and  hope  to  live 
long  enough  to  see  some  of  this  remedied. 

Mary  H. 
Sonoma  Co. 


No  Sabbath. 


In  a  prize  essay  on  the  Sabbath,  written 
by  a  journeyman  printer  in  Scotland, 
which  for  singular  power  of  language  and 
beauty  of  expression  has  never  been  sur- 
passed, there  occurs  the  following  passage. 
Bead  it,  and  then  reflect  for  a  while  what 
a  dreary  and  desolate  page  would  this  life 
present  if  the  Sabbath  were  blotted  out 
from  our  calculation: 

"Yoke-fellow  !  think  how  the  abstraction 
of  the  Sabbath  would  hopelessly  enslave 
the  working  classes  with  whom  we  are 
identified.  Think  of  labor  going  on  in 
one  monotonous  and  eternal  c  ycle,  limbs 
forever  on  the  rack,  the  fingers  forever 
straining,  the  brow  forever  sweating,  the 
feet  forever  plodding,  the  brain  forever 
throbbing,  the  shoulders  forever  droop- 
ing, the  loins  forever  aching,  and  the  rest- 
less mind  forever  scheming. 

"Think  of  the  beauty  it  would  efface, 
the  merry-heartedness  it  would  extin- 
guish, of  the  giant  strength  it  would  tame, 
of  the  resources  of  nature  it  would  crush, 
of  the  sickness  it  would  breed,  of  the  pro- 
jects it  would  wreck,  of  the  groans  it 
would  extort,  of  the  lives  that  it  would  im- 
molate, and  of  the  cheerless  graves  it 
would  prematurely  dig !  See  them  toiling 
and  moiling,  sweating  and  fretting,  grind- 
ing and  hewing,  weaving  and  spinning, 
strewing  and  gathering,  mowing  and  reap- 
ing, razing  and  building,  digging  and 
planting,  striving  and  struggling, — in  the 
garden  and  in  the  field,  in  the  granary  and 
in  the  barn,  in  the  factory  and  in  the  mill, 
in  the  warehouse  and  in  the  shop,  on  the 
mountain  and  in  the  ditch,  on  the  road- 


side and  in  the  wood,  in  the  city  and  in 
the  country,  on  the  sea  and  on  the  shore, 
in  the  day  of  brightness  and  of  gloom! 
What  a  picture  would  the  world  present 
if  we  had  no  Sabbath  ! " 


Happy  Faces— How  to  Keep  Them  So. 

Carry  the  radiance  of  you  soul  in  your 
face.  Let  the  world  have  the  benefit  of  it. 
Let  your  cheerfulness  be  felt  for  good 
wherever  you  are,  and  let  your  smiles  be 
scattered  like  sunbeams  "  on  the  just  as 
well  as  the  unjust."  Such  a  disposition 
will  yield  you  a  rich  reward,  for  its  happy 
effects  will  come  home  to  you  and  brighten 
your  moments  of  thought. 

Cheerfulness  is  a  duty;  it  makes  the 
mind  clear,  gives  tone  to  thought,  and 
adds  grace  and  beauty  to  the  countenance. 
Joubert  says,  "  When  you  give,  give  with 
joy  and  smiling." 

Smiles  are  little  trifles,  cheap  articles, 
to  be  fraught  with  so  many  blessings  both 
to  the  giver  and  receiver— pleasant"  little 
ripples  to  watch,  as  we  stand  on  the  shore 
of  every-day  life.  They  are  our  higher, 
better  nature's  responses  to  the  emotions 
of  the  soul. 

Let  the  children  have  the  benefit  of 
them;  those  little  ones  who  need  the  sun- 
shine of  the  heart  to  educate  them,  and 
would  find  a  level  for  their  buoyant  na- 
tures in  the  cheerful,  loving  faces  of  those 
who  lead  them. 

Let  them  not  be  kept  from  the  middle 
aged,  who  need  the  encouragement  they 
bring. 

Give  your  smiles  also  to  the  aged.  They 
come  to  them  like  the  quiet  rain  of  sum- 
mer, making  fresh  and  verdant  the  long, 
weary  path  of  life.  They  look  for  them 
from  you  who  are  rejoicing  in  the  fullness 
of  life.  Be  gentle  and  indulgent  to  all. 
Love  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  just,  the 
holy;  in  short,  be  cheerful,  and  you  will 
have  a  happy  face  as  long  as  you  live. — 
Herald  of  Health. 

Home  Influences. 

The  influences  of  home  perpetuate  them- 
selves. The  gentle  grace  of  the  mother 
lives  in  her  daughters  long  after  her  head 
is  pillowed  in  the  dust  of  the  earth;  and 
fatherly  kindness  finds  its  echo  in  the  no- 
bility and  courtesy  of  sons  who  come  to 
wear  his  mantle  and  to  fill  his  place;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  from  an  unhappy,  mis- 
governed and  a  disordered  home,  go  forth 
persons  who  shall  make  other  homes  mis- 
erable, and  perpetuate  the  sourness  and 
sadness,  the  contentions  and  strifes  and 
railings,  which  have  made  their  own  early 
lives  so  wretched  and  distorted. 

Toward  the  cheerful  home  the  children 
gather  "as  clouds  and  as  doves  to  their 
windows  ; "  while  from  the  home  which  is 
the  abode  of  discontent  and  strife  and 
trouble,  they  fly  forth  as  vultures  to  rend 
their  prey. 

A  neat,  clean,  freshly  aired,  sweet,  cheer- 
ful, well  arranged  house  exerts  a  moral 
influence  over  its  inmates,  and  makes  the 
members  of  a  family  peaceable  and  consid- 
erate of  each  other's  feelings  and  happi- 
ness. The  connection  is  obvious  between 
the  state  of  mind  thus  produced,  and  re- 
spect for  others,  and  for  those  higher  du- 
ties and  obligations  which  no  law  can  en- 
force. On  the  contrary,  a  filthy,  squalid, 
noxious  dwelling,  in  which  none  of  the 
decencies  of  life  are  observed,  contributes 
to  make  its  inhabitants  selfish,  sensual, 
and  regardless  of  the  feelings  of  others. 

Life. 

Life  is  beautifully  compared  to  a  foun- 
tain fed  by  a  thousand  streams,  that  perish 
if  one  is  dried.  It  is  a  silver  cord,  twisted 
with  a  thousand  strings,  that  part  asunder 
if  one  be  broken.  Frail  and  thoughtless 
mortals  are  surrounded  by  innumerable 
dangers,  which  make  it  much  more  strange 
that  they  escape  so  long,  than  that  they 
sometimes  perish  suddenly  at  last.  We 
are  encompassed  with  accidents  every  day, 
to  crush  the  mouldering  tenements  which 
we  inhabit.  The  seeds  of  disease  are  plant- 
ed in  our  constitution  by  nature.  The 
earth  and  atmosphere  whence  we  draw  our 
breath,  are  impregnated  with  death. 
Health  is  made  to  operate  to  its  own  de- 
struction. The  food  that  nourishes  con- 
tains the  elements  of  decay;  the  soul  that 
animates  it  by  vivifying  fire  tends  to  wear 
it  out  by  its  own  action.  Death  lurks  in 
ambush  along  our  path.  Notwithstanding 
this  is  the  truth,  so  palpably  confirmed  by 
the  daily  example  before  our  eyes,  how 
little  do  we  lay  it  to  heart!  We  see  our 
friends  and  neighbors  perish  among  us, 
but  how  seldom  does  it  occur  in  our 
thoughts  that  our  knell  shall,  perhaps, 
give  the  next  fruitless  warning  to  the 
world  I 


YoJfJq  Folks'  GolUpi*. 

Always  Speak  the  Truth,  Boy. 

Tom  Quayle  had  come  to  spend  his  holi- 
days with  his  grandfather,  who  was  an  old 
soldier,  with  a  pension  for  good  and  faith- 
ful service.  Grandfather  Quayle  lived  in 
a  pretty  cottage,  to  which  he  and  his  good 
old  dame  often  welcomed  their  children 
and  grandchildren.  Grandfather  Quayle 
had  a  good  many  strong  feelings,  and  per- 
haps one  of  his  strongest  feelings  was  his 
hatred  of  anything  like  a  lie. 

One  day  Tom  was  telling  him  a  story 
of  a  scrape  that  some  of  his  school-fellows 
had  got  into,  and  how  they  had  escaped 
punishment  by  making  an  excuse,  which 
the  master  understood,  as  they  intended 
he  should,  in  one  sense,  in  which  it  was 
not  true,  though  the  actual  words  could 
bear  another  meaning  which  was  true. 

Tom  chuckled  over  this  cleverness,  as 
he  thought  it,  of  his  companions,  but  his 
grandfather  looked  grave,  and  said,  "Tom, 
my  boy,  never  laugh  at  a  lie;  and  remem- 
ber that  the  essence  of  a  lie  is  the  wish  to 
deceive.  If  you  purposely  use  words  that 
you  know  others  will  take  in  a  meaning 
that  misleads  them,  that  is  as  much  a  lie 
as  if  you  spoke  a  plain  falsehood.  There 
are  no  such  things  as  'white  lies;'  all  lies 
are  black,  and  stain  your  own  soul.  Be- 
lieve the  word  of  an  old  soldier,  Tom,  no 
really  brave  man  will  stoop  to  tell  a  lie. 
It  is  a  mean,  cowardly  vice  which  is  very 
displeasing  to  God,  and  which  all  good 
men  hate.  Speak  the  truth,  whatever  hap- 
pens to  you,  and  you  will  please  God  and 
gain  the  favor  of  your   neighbors." 

Beautiful  FaithT~ 

Birdie  was  only  four  years  old,  but  she 
had  already  been  taught  that  God  loved 
her,  and  always  took  care  of  her.  One 
day  there  was  a  very  heavy  thunder-storm, 
and  Birdie's  sisters  and  mamma  even  laid 
by  their  sewing,  and  drew  their  chairs  in- 
to the  middle  of  the  room,  pale  and  trem- 
bling with  fear.  But  Birdie  stood  close 
by  the  window,  watching  the  storm  with 
bright  eyes. 

"O  mamma!  ain't  that  bn'fnl!"  she  cries, 
clapping  her  hands  with  delight,  as  a 
vivid  flash  of  lightning  burst  from  the 
black  clouds,  and  the  thunder  pealed  and 
rattled  over  their  heads. 

"He  talks  vely  loud,  don't  he,  mamma? 
S'pose  it's  so  as  deaf  Betsey  can  hear,  and 
the  nver  deaf  folks." 

"O  Birdie!  dear,  come  straight  away 
from  that  window,"  said  one  of  her  sisters, 
whoso  cheeks  were  blanched  with  fear. 

"What  for?"  asked  Birdie. 

"Oh!  because  the  lightning  is  so  sharp 
and  it  thunders  so  loud," 

But  Birdie  shook  her  head,  and  looking 
over  her  shoulder  with  a  happy,  smile  on 
her  face,  lisped  out: 

"If  it  funders,  let  it  funder?  'Tis  God 
makes  it  funder,  and  he'll  take  care  of  me. 
I  ain't  a  bit  afraid  to  hear  God  talk, 
Maizy." 

Was  not  Birdie's  faith  beautiful?  Mam- 
ma and  sister  did  not  soon  forget  the  les- 
son. 


Good  Habits. — Eemember,  boys,  be- 
fore you  are  twenty  you  must  establish  a 
character  that  will  save  you  all  your  life. 
As  habits  grow  stronger  every  year,  any 
turning  into  a  new  path  is  more  and  more 
difficult;  therefore  it  is  often  harder  to 
unlearn  than  to  learn;  and  on  this  account 
a  famous  flute-player  used  to  charge  dou- 
ble price  to  those  pupils  who  had  been 
taught  before  by  a  poor  master.  Try  and 
reform  a  lazy,  unthrifty,  or  drunken  per- 
son, and  in  most  cases  you  fail;  for  the 
bad  habit,  whatever  it  is,  has  so  wound 
itself  into  the  life,  that  it  cannot  be  up- 
rooted. The  best  habit  of  all  is  the  habit 
of  care  in  the  formation  of  good   habits. 

A  Box's  Business. — It  exactly  suits  the 
temperament  of  a  real  boy  to  be  very  busy 
about  nothing.  If  the  power,  for  instance, 
that  is  expended  in  play  by  a  boy  between 
the  ages  of  8  and  1-1  could  be  applied  to 
some  industry,  we  should  see  wonderful 
results.  But  a  boy  is  like  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery that  is  not  in  connection  with  any- 
thing; he  generates  electricity  and  plays 
it  off  into  the  air  with  reckless  prodigality, 
and  I,  for  one,  wouldn't  have  it  otherwise. 
It  is  as  much  a  boy's  business  to  play  off 
his  energies  into  space  as  it  is  for  a  flower 
to  blow  or  a  catbird  to  sing  snatches  of 
all  the  other  birds. —  Warner. 


It  is  position,   and  not  possession  that 
renders  us  happy. 

Guilt  is  ever  suspicious  and   always  in 
fear. 


October  26,  1872.J 
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To  Cook  Mushrooms. 

As  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  who  would  be 
pleased  to  learn  of  the  many  ways  for  cooking 
this  fungus,  we  copy  the  following  from  an  Eng- 
lish paper  : 

The  peasants  of  a  great  portion  of  Europe 
eat  mushrooms  raw,  with  salt  and  dry  bread, 
and  wholesome  and  good  they  are.  The  true 
flavor  of  mushrooms,  nevertheless,  is  greatly 
hightened  by  cooking;  and  cook  them  how  you 
may — a  broil,  a  stew,  or  a  fry,  with  the  simple 
addition  of  butter,  salt  and  pepper,  and  they 
are  excellent.  There  is  one  rule  that  should 
always  be  observed  in  whatever  mode  they  are 
cooked,  and  that  is  that  they  should  be  served 
up  quickly  and  hot.  The  following  modes  of 
cooking  mushrooms  may  prove  useful  at  this 
season  of  the  year: 

Mushrooms  au  Gkatin. — Take  twelve  large 
mushrooms,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  pare 
the  stalks,  wash  and  drain  the  mushrooms  on 
a  cloth;  cut  off  and  chop  the  stalks.  Put  in  a 
quart  stew-pan  an  ounce  of  butter  and  half  an 
ounce  of  flour;  stir  over  the  fire  for  two  min- 
entes ;  then  add  one  pint  of  broth;  stir  till  re- 
duced to  half  the  quantity.  Drain  the  chopped 
stalks  of  the  mushrooms  thoroughly  in  a  cloth; 
put  them  in  the  sauce  with  three  tablespoon- 
fuls of  choppod  and  washed  parsley,  one  table- 
spoon of  chopped  and  washed  shalot,  two 
pinches  of  salt,  a  small  pinch  of  pepper  ;  re- 
duce on  a  brisk  fire  for  eight  minutes,  put  two 
tablespoonf  uls  of  oil  in  a  saute  pan ;  set  the 
mushrooms  in  the  hollow  part  outwards  ;  fill 
them  with  the  fine  herbs,  and  sprinkle  over 
them  lightly  a  tablespoonful  of  raspings  ;  put 
in  a  brisk  oven  for  ten  minutes,  and  serve. 

Curried  Mushrooms. — Peel  and  remove  the 
stems  from  a  dish  of  full-grown  mushrooms, 
sprinkle  with  salt,  and  add  a  very  little  butter  ; 
stew  them  gently  in  a  little  good  gravy  or  stock. 
Add  four  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  and  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  curry  powder,  previously  well  mix- 
ed with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  wheat  flour  ;  mix 
carefully,  and  serve  on  a  hot  dish,  with  hot 
toast  and  hot  plates  attendant.  Mind  the 
"  curry  stuff  is  good,"  says  an  Indian  friend, 
and  not  too  much  of  it.  The  word  "  curry,"  by 
itself,  it  seems,  being  merely  the  Taniul  word 
for  "meat."  The  large,  horse-mushroom, 
when  half  or  three  parts  grown,  and  curried  in 
this  fashion,  will  be  found  to  be  delicious. 

To  Pot  Mushrooms. — The  small,  open  mush- 
rooms suit  best  for  potting.  Trim  and  rub 
them;  put  into  a  stew-pan  a  quart  of  mush- 
rooms, three  ounces  of  butter,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls of  salt,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  Cayenne 
and  mace,  mixed,  and  stew  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  or  till  the  mushrooms  are  tender  ; 
take  them  carefully  out  and  drain  them  perfectly 
on  a  sloping  dish,  and  when  cold  press  them 
into  small  pots,  and  pour  clarified  butter  over 
them,  in  which  state  they  will  keep  for  a  week 
or  two.  If  required  to  be  longer  preserved, 
put  writing  paper  over  the  butter,  and  over 
that  put  melted  suet,  which  will  effectually 
preserve  them  for  many  weeks,  if  kept  in  a 
dry,  cool  place. 

To  Pickle  Mushrooms. — Select  a  number  of 
small,  sound,  pasture-mushrooms,  as  nearly  as 
possible  alike  in  size;  throw  them  for  a  few 
minutes  into  cold  water;  then  drain  them;  cut 
off  the  stalks,  and  gently  rub  off  the  outer  skin 
with  a  moist  flannel  dipped  in  salt ;  then  boil 
the  vinegar,  adding  to  each  quart  two  ounces 
of  salt,  half  a  nutmeg  sliced,  a  drachm  of  mace, 
and  an  ounce  of  white  pepper-corns  ;  put  the 
mushrooms  into  the  vinegar  for  ten  minutes 
over  the  fire;  then  pour  the  whole  into  small 
jars,  taking  care  that  the  spices  are  equally 
divided;  let  them  stand  a  day,  then  cover  them. 

Another  Method. — In  pickling  mushrooms, 
take  the  buttons  only,  and  while  they  are  quite 
close  cut  the  stem  off  even  with  the  gills,  and 
rub  them  quite  clean.  Lay  them  in  salt  and 
water  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  then  add  pep- 
per and  vinegar,  in  which  black  pepper  and  a 
little  mace  have  been  boiled.  The  vinegar  must 
be  applied  cold.  So  pickled  they  will  keep  for 
years. 

Mushroom  Stems,  if  young  and  fresh,  make 
a  capital  dish  when  the  supply  of  mushrooms 
is  limited.  Kub  them  quite  clean,  and  after 
washing  them  in  salt  and  water,  slice  them  to 
the  thickness  of  a  shilling,  then  place  them  in 
a  saucepan  with  sufficient  milk  to  stew  them 
tender;  throw  in  a  piece  of  butter  and  some 
flour  for  thickening,  and  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Serve  upon  a  toast  of  bread,  in  a  hot 
dish,  and  add  sippets  of  toasted  bread.  This 
makes  a  light  and  very  delicate  supper  dish, 
and  is  not  bad  sauce  to  a  boiled  fowl. 

Breakfast  Mushrooms. — Clean  a  dozen  or  so 
of  medium-sized,  place  two  or  three  ounces  of 
nice  clean  beef-dripping  in  the  frying-pan,  and 
with  it  a  tablespoonful  or  more  of  nice  beef 
gravy.  Set  the  pan  on  a  gentle  fire,  and  as  the 
dripping  melts  place  in  the  mushrooms,  adding 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  will  be  cooked,  and  being  soaked  in  the 
gravy  and  served  upon  a  hot  plate,  will  form  a 
capital  dish.  In  the  absence  of  gravy,  a  soup- 
con  of  "  extractum  carnis  "  may  be  substituted. 

Mushroom  Soup. — Take  a  good  quantity  of 


mushrooms,  cut  off  the  earthy  end,  and  pick 
and  wash  them.  Stew  them  with  some  butter, 
pepper,  and  salt  in  a  little  good  stock  till  ten- 
der; take  them  out,  and  chop  them  up  quite 
small;  prepare  a  good  stock  as  for  any  other 
soup,  and  add  it  to  the  mushrooms  and  the 
liquor  they  have  been  stewed  in.  Boil  all  to- 
gether, and  serve.  If  white  soup  be  desired, 
use  the  white  button  mushrooms  and  a  good 
veal  stock,  adding  a  spoonful  of  cream  or  a 
little  milk,  as  the  color  may  require. 

Mushrooms  and  Toast.  —  Peel  the  mush- 
rooms and  take  out  the  stems.  Fry  them  over 
a  quick  fire.  When  the  butter  is  melted  take 
off  the  pan.  Squeeze  the  juice  of  a  lemon  into 
it.  Let  the  'mushrooms  fry  again  for  some 
minutes.  Add  salt,  pepper,  spices  and  a  spoon- 
ful of  water,  in  which  a  clove  or  garlic,  having 
been  cut  into  pieces,  has  soaked  for  half  an 
hour;  let  it  stew.  When  the  mushrooms  are 
done,  make  a  thickening  of  yolks  of  eggs.  Pour 
the  mushrooms  on  bread  fried  in  butter,  and 
laid  in  a  dish  ready  for  them. 

Baked  Mushrooms. — Peel  the  tops  of  twenty 
mushrooms;  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  stalks,  and 
wipe  them  carefully  with  a  piece  of  flannel  dip- 
ped in  salt.  Lay  the 'mushrooms  in  a  tin  dish, 
put  a  small  piece  of  butter  on  the  top  of  each, 
and  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt.  Set  the 
dish  in  the  oven,  and  bake  from  twenty  min- 
utes to  half  an  hour.  When  done,  arrange 
them  high  iu  the  center  of  a  very  hot  dish,  pour 
the  sauce  round  them  and  serve  quickly,  and  as 
hot  as  you  possibly  can. 

Mushrooms  a  la  Creme. — Trim  and  rub  half 
a  pint  of  button  mushrooms,  dissolve  two 
ounces  of  butter  rolled  in  flower  in  a  stew-pan, 
then  put  in  the  mushrooms  a  bunch  of  parsley, 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  a  teaspoonful  each 
of  white  pepper  and  of  powdered  sugar,  shake 
the  pan  round  for  ten  minutes,  then  beat  up 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  with  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  cream,  and  add  by  degrees  to  the  mush- 
rooms; in  two  or  three  minutes  you  can  serve 
them  in  the  sauce. 

Mushrooms  on  Toast. — Put  a  pint  of  mush- 
rooms into  a  stew-pan,  with  two  ounces  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour;  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  white  pepper,  a  blade  of  mace 
powdered  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  grated 
lemon;  stew  till  the  butter  is  all  absorbed, 
then  add  as  much  white  roux  as  will  moisten 
the  mushrooms;  fry  a  slice  of  bread  in  butter, 
to  fit  the  dish,  and  as  soon  as  the  mushrooms 
are  tender  serve  them  on  the  toast. 

To  Stew  Mushrooms. — Trim  and  rub  clean 
a  half  pint  of  large  button  mushrooms  ;  put 
into  a  stew-pan  two  ounces  of  butter,  shake 
over  the  fire  until  thoroughly  melted;  put  in 
the  mushrooms,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  as 
much  pepper,  and  a  small  piece  of  mace  pound- 
ed ;  stew  till  the  mushrooms  are  tender,  then 
serve  them  on  a  hot  dish.  They  are  usually 
sent  in  as  a  breakfast  dish,  thus  prepared  in 
butter. 

Mushrooms  a  la  Provencale. — Take  mush- 
rooms of  good  size.  Remove  the  stems  and 
soak  them  in  olive  oil.  Cut  up  the  stems  with 
a  clove  of  garlic  and  some  parsley.  Add  meat 
of  sausages,  and  two  yolks  of  eggs  to  unite 
them.  Dish  the  mushrooms,  and  garnish  them 
with  the  forcemeat.  Sprinkle  them  with  fine 
oil,  and  dress  them  in  an  oven,  or  in  a  four  de 
campagne. 

Mushrooms  En  Ragout. — Put  into  a  stew- 
pan  a  little  stock,  a  small  quantity  of  vinegar, 
parsley  and  green  onions  chopped  up,  salt  and 
spices.  When  this  is  about  to  boil,  the  mush- 
rooms being  cleaned,  put  them  in.  When  done, 
remove  them  from  the  fire,  and  thicken  with 
yolks  of  eggs. 

Mushrooms  with  Bacon. — Take  eome  full- 
grown  mushrooms,  and,  having  cleaned  them, 
procure  a  few  rashers  of  nice  streaky  bacon, 
and  fry  it  in  the  usual  manner.  When  nearly 
done,  add  a  dozen  or  so  of  mushrooms,  and 
fry  them  slowly  until  they  are  cooked.  In  this 
process  they  will  absorb  all  the  fat  of  the  bacon, 
and  with  the  addition  of  a  little  salt  and 
pepper,  will  form  a  most  appetizing  breakfast 
relish. 

Mushrooms  En  Caisse.  —  Peel  the  mush- 
rooms lightly,  and  cut  them  into  pieces.  Put 
them  into  cases  of  buttered  paper,  with  a  bit  of 
butter,  parsley,  green  onions  and  shalots  chop- 
ped up,  salt  and  pepper.  Dress  them  on  the 
gridiron  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  serve  in  the 
cases. 


into  deep  bake-dishes,  and  set  in  a  warm 
place  to  rise,  the  same  as  kneaded  bread;  when 
light,  bake  moderately  till  there  is  a  hard, brown 
crust  over  the  top,  which,  if  preferred,  may  be 
softened  by  covering  with  a  damp  cloth. 

The  Best  Ice  Cream. — Our  best  confection- 
ers, in  making  their  cream  use  about  eight 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar  to  every  quart  of  cream. 
To  flavor  four  quarts  of  cream  with  vanilla  re- 
quires a  bean  and  a  half  boiled  in  a  little  milk. 
If  with  lemon,  the  outer  rinds  of  three  lemons 
should  be  grated  very  fine  or  six  drops  of  oil  of 
lemon  to  every  four  quarts  of  cream. 


An   Impressive   Scene. 

A  singular  scene  was  witnessed  in  the  Paris 
Academie  des  Sciences  at  a  sitting  which  occur- 
red during  the  siege.  Mr.  Egger,  Professor  of 
Greek  at  the  Sorbonne  and  member  of  the 
Academie  des  Belle  Lettres,  availed  himself  of 
the  privilege  granted  to  the  members  of  differ- 
ent academies,  and  presented  a  long  disserta- 
tion on  a  papyrus  found  in  I860,  which  gave  a 
deal  of  information  on  the  state  of  ancient 
Egyptian  civilization.  It  related  chiefly  to  the 
prices  of  articles  used  in  those  times.  The 
bursting  of  the  shells  and  the  thunder  of  French 
artillery  was  distinctly  heard  during  the  read- 
ing. 

It  was  an  impressive  scene,  to  see  these 
learned  men  discussing  a  civilization  which 
was  swept  from  the  earth  so  many  cen- 
turies ago,  at  a  time  when  their  own  country 
was  threatened  by  ruin  not  less  awful  and  per- 
haps more  disgraceful.  The  members  of  the 
Academie  continued  their  weekly  meetings  with 
perfect  regularity  throughout  the  bombardment. 
While  everything  else  was  turned  upside  down, 
while  a  dynasty  was  passing  away,  while  sons 
and  brothers  were  perishing  around  them,  an 
enemy  at  their  gates,  want  within  their  walls, 
and  missiles  of  war  threatening  themselves  and 
their  household  gods,  these  men  continued 
their  usual  studies. 

We  are  reminded  of  Archimedes  at  the  siege 
of  Syracuse,  save  that  there  we  have  but  one 
man,  while  here  it  is  a  large  body  of  the  intel- 
lectual flower  of  the  country.  Some  of  the 
more  active  of  the  members  are  men  who  have 
attained  that  philosophic  calm  which  not  even 
the  terrors  of  war  can  dispel,  nothing  diverts 
them  from  the  even  tenor  of  their  way. — Ex. 


Practical  Recipes. 

Scotch  Cake. — One  pound  of  fine  flour,  a 
half  pound  of  fresh  butter,  a  half  pound  of 
finely-sifted  loaf  sugar  ;  mix  well  in  a  paste, 
roll  out  an  inch  thick  in  a  square  shape,  pinch 
the  edges  so  as  to  form  small  points;  ornament 
with  comfits  and  orange  chips;  bake  in  a  quick 
oven.  When  of  a  pale  lemon  color,  it  is  done. 
This  is  easy,  and  very  nice. 

Sour  Milk  Cake. — One  cup  of  sour  milk, 
two  cups  of  sugar,  two  eggs,  one  cup  of  butter, 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  about  a  pint  of  flour. 

Plum  Cake. — Nine  pounds  of  flour,  nine 
eggs,  three  pounds  of  sugar,  one  pint  of  yeast, 
one  spoonful  of  rose-water.  Spice  to  your 
taste,  wet  with  milk. 

Cookies. — Take  one  cup  of  sugar  and  two- 
thirds  of  a  cup  of  butter.  Add  two  eggs,  seven 
tablespoonfuls  of  sweet  milk,  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  soda,  and  spice  to  suit  the  taste.  Roll 
out  thin  and  sprinkle  white  sugar  over  them, 
before  baking  them. 

Soft  Graham  Bread.  —  Stir  yeast  or  milk 
raising  into  warm  skim  milk;  then  stir  in  Gra- 
ham flour  enough  to  make  a  good  batter  as 
thick  as  can  well  be  stirred  with  a  spoon ;  put 


An  Experiment  With  Paper  Car  Wheels. — 
The  Springfield  Republican  says  the  Connecti- 
cut River  railroad  company  is  about  introduc- 
ing for  trial,  a  set  of  paper  car  wheels  under 
the  forward  truck  of  one  of  its  engines.  These 
wheels  have  been  known  to  car-builders  for 
some  time,  but  the  demand  for  them  has  been 
moderate  on  account  of  their  cost,  notwith- 
standing the  universally-admitted  fact  that  they 
are  safe  and  easy  going.  The  wheels  are  man- 
ufactured by  bringing  a  pressure  of  350  tons 
upon  sheets  of  common  straw  paper,  which 
forces  them  into  a  compact  mass,  which  is 
then  turned  perfectly  round  and  the  hub  forced 
into  a  hole  in  the  center,  this  requiring  a  press- 
ure of  25  tons  weight.  The  tire  is  of  steel  and 
has  a  one  quarter  inch  bevel  upon  its  inner 
edge,  thus  allowing  the  paper  felling  to  be 
forced  in,  250  tons  pressure  being  required  in 
the  process.  Two  iron  plates,  one  upon  each 
side  of  the  paper,  are  bolted  together,  which 
prevents  the  possibility  of  the  fillings  coming 
out.  The  tire  rests  upon  the  paper  only  and 
partakes  of  its  elasticity  in  consequence.  Al- 
though these  wheels  are  much  more  expensive 
than  those  in  common  use,  the  patentee  claims 
that  they  are  cheaper  in  the  end,  as  they  wear 
longer,  injure  the  tracks  less,  and  run  with  less 
noise  than  wheels  of  any  other  pattern. 

The  Bottom  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  a 
Desert. — Dr.  Carpenter  read  an  interesting 
paper  before  the  late  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  of  Science  on  the  temperature  and 
other  physical  conditions  of  inland  seas,  espec- 
ially considered  in  reference  to  geology.  He 
stated  his  belief  that  a  uniform  glacial  tempera- 
ture would  be  found  to  prevail  even  in  equato- 
rial seas,  if  they  went  deep  enough,  and  this 
cold  could  only  be  understood  on  the  theory 
that  there  was  a  movement  of  cold  water  from 
the  Poles  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  He 
showed  the  inland  character  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea,  and  that  the  cold  water  of  the  Atlan- 
tic could  not  flow  into  it  on  account  of  the 
ridge  which  rose  up  and  shut  them  off.  Hence 
there  was  no  circulation,  and  a  good  deal  of 
finely  divided  mud,  which  choked  marine  life 
and  rendered  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean  a 
desert.  He  next  referred  to  the  temperature  of 
the  Rod  Sea,  and  showed  that  at  a  great  depth 
there  was  a  winter  temperature  of  over  seventy 
degrees.  Coral  reefs  could  not  grow  at  greater 
depth  than  twenty-eight  fathoms,  and  this,  he 
thought,  was  due  to  the  cold  water  below. 


The  Advance  in  Iron. 

The  mining,  railroading  and  mechanical  in- 
terests have  all  been  taken  by  surprise  at  the 
great  advance  in  the  price  of  iron.  Furnaces 
and  rolling  mills  that  had  been  lying  idle  for 
months  and  years,  are  all  suddenly  called  into 
requisition,  new  ones  are  being  constructed  and 
put  in  operation,  and  still  the  price  of  iron  goes 
up.  We  believe  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  be.  There  has  been  no  material  advance 
in  the  iron  laborers'  wages,  no  advance  in  the 
price  of  coal,  and  but  little,  if  any,  in  the  trans- 
portation of  ores  or  the  manufactured  iron. 
We  can  see  no  great  disparity  between  the  de- 
mand and  supply,  and  yet  iron  is  advancing. 
It  is  thus  without  any  good  or  legitimate  cause, 
and  therefore  cannot  long  continue.  This  ad- 
vance has,  of  course,  affected  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural machinery. 

The  following  is  the  new  process  employed 
for  making  slate  assume  the  appearance  of 
marble,  for  decorating  interiors.  After  being 
properly  cut  and  trimmed,  it  is  scoured  with 
pumice  stone,  then  rubbed  with  powdered  pu- 
mice stone,  and  polished  with  felt.  It  is  now 
ready  to  be  transformed  into  marble.  The 
slabs,  having  been  painted  with  the  ground- 
work color,  are  ready  to  dip.  A  vat  contain- 
ing water  mixed  with  oxgall,  on  which  the  col- 
ors are  floated,  is  at  hand.  A  brush  is  dipped 
in  the  colors  and  sprinkled  on  the  surlace, 
then  the  water  is  fanned  with  a  palm  leaf  and 
the  brush  drawn  through  several  times.  The 
mixed  paint  spreads  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
like  veining  in  marble,  and  the  slab  is  then 
lowered  until  it  touches  the  surface,  when  the 
floating  color  adheres  to  it;  it  is  then  put  to 
dry.  After  the  application  of  colors,  sundry 
bakings  and  polishmgs  finish  the  work.  This 
marbleized  slate  is  quite  elegant,  possessing 
sixteen  times  the  strength  of  marble  and  scarce- 
ly distinguishable  from  it. 

The  Work  of  the  Telegraph. — The  new  So- 
ciety of  Telegraph  Engineers  in  London  have 
commenced  publishing  a  journal  of  the  pro- 
gress of  telegraphy.  The  first  number  contains 
an  interesting  paper  on  automatic  telegraphs. 
Without  the  automatic  apparatus  it  would  be 
impossible  to  perform  all  the  work.  From  the 
central  station  in  London  as  many  as  400,000 
words  are  transmitted  in  a  single  night,  and 
through  five  or  six  stations  simultaneously, 
whereby  it  happens  that  the  quantity  of  matter 
telegraphed  is  equal  to  a  thousand  columns  of 
the  Times!  In  the  working  of  the  telegraph 
some  curious  facts  have  been  observed.  A 
message  sent  through  land-lines  and  an  under- 
sea cable  travels  more  quickly  towards  tho 
place  which  has  the  longer  land-line  than  in  the 
opposite  direction.  On  wires  stretched  east 
and  west  the  speed  is  decreased  about  noon,  a 
fact  due,  it  is  thought,  to  the  diurnal  variation 
in  earth  currents. 

Rapid  Telegraphing. — According  to  the  Jour- 
nal of  Telegraphy  the  average  actual  time  of 
transmitting  messages  from  New  York  to  Lon- 
don, for  one  week,  was  13  minutes  59%  seconds. 
This  includes  the  long  press  and  government 
dispatches.  Every  message  has  to  be  written 
four  times.  On  one  day  the  average  time  was 
only  six  minutes  thirty-five  seconds.  The 
shortest  average  time  was  one  minute  four  sec- 
onds. This  is  wonderful,  yet  steps  are  being 
taken  to  introduce  improved  instruments  by 
which  the  time  can  be  still  further  reduced. 


The  property  of  glycerine  to  preserve  leather 
has  been  known  for  a  long  time;  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  employ  it  in  tanning,  to  increase  the 
elasticity  and  resistance  of  tho  leather.  This 
system  of  tanning  is  particularly  adapted  to 
straps  and  belts  of  machinery,  and  it  keeps 
them  from  drying  and  cracking.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  immerse  the  leather,  tanned  in  the 
usual  manner,  in  a  bath  of  glycerine,  and  to 
leave  it  for  several  weeks,  when  the  pores  will 
be  impregnated  with  the  greasy  substance,  and 
the  leather  will  be  found  to  be  much  more  elas- 
tic ard  tenacious. 


The  engines  of  the  Cunard  steamer  Scotia, 
are  of  5,000  horse-power,  100-inch  cylinders, 
and  12-f eet  stroke ;  she  burns  160  tons  per  day, 
and  requires  1,900  tons  for  an  Atlantic  voyage. 
The  new  style  of  compound  engines  effects  a 
saving  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  fuel;  the  owners  of 
the  Scotia,  therefore,  by  substituting  the  new 
style  of  engines  for  the  old,  would  save  1,000 
tons  of  coal  per  voyage,  and  add  1,000  tons  to 
the  cargo  capacity  of  the  vessel. 

Another  Monster  Ship.— It  is  said  that  spec- 
ifications are  at  present  in  the  hands  of  several 
Clyde  shipbuilders,  for  a  vessel  to  bo  built  for 
the  National  Steamship  Company,  of  dimen- 
sions only  second  to  the  Great  Eastern.  Her 
length  is  to  be  57G  feet  over  all,  and  she  is  to 
be  fifty  feet  beam  and  thirty-five  feet  in  depth. 
It  is  expected  that  the  great  steamship  will 
make  the  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  Now  York 
in  seven  days. 

A  new  street-car  has  been  constructed  and 
put  in  operation  between  Ilion  and  Franklin, 
New  York,  propelled  by  steam,  the  engine  oc- 
cupying no  more  space  than  au  ordinary  cook- 
ing-stove, can  bo  stopped  when  running  six 
miles  an  hour  in  eight  feet,  uses  one  ton  of  coal 
to  a  thousand  miles,  and  on  a  trial  trip  recent- 
ly was  propelled  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 

In  tho  course  of  a  month  or  two  there  will  bo 
placed  a  Hue  of  very  large  and  powerful  steam 
tugs  at  both  the  entrances  to  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan for  the  purpose  of  towing  vessels  through 
the  straits,  thus  doing  away  with  the  difficult 
and  often  dangerous  voyage  round  Cape  Horn. 
The  estimated  cost  of  so  towing  a  vessel  is 
£200  to  £250. 

The  result  of  experience  with  iron  as  a  ma- 
terial for  ship-buihling  has  not  been  favorable 
to  it  as  a  substitute  for  wood.  Of  the  forty-two 
Atlantic  steamers  lost  during  the  past  thirty 
years,  thirty-eight  were  of  iron  and  only  four 
of  wood.  Amongst  coasting  vessels  an  equally 
proportionate  loss  can  be  shown. 
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Our  Agricultural  Notes. 

We  have  waded  through  a  perfect  flood  of 
Exchanges  from  every  part  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
to  glean  our  desired  three  or  four  columns  of 
Agricultural  Notes,  short  items  and  facts  per- 
taining to  agriculture,  horticulture  and  stock 
growing.  Since  the  season  of  our  annual 
Fairs,  there  seems  to  be  a  perfect  dearth  of 
this  kind  of  information,  and  the  best  we  are 
enabled  to  do,  is  a  little  more  than  a  single  col- 
umn. 

We  would  like  to  bear  from  our  exchanges 
all  about  the  condition  of  the  farming  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  their  respective  lo- 
calities. The  preparation  for  and  commence- 
ment of  fall  plowing;  the  probable  area,  greater 
or  less  than  last  year  likely  to  be  devoted  to 
wheat,  cotton,  ramie  or  any  other  valuable 
crop;  the  success  that  has  attended  the  grow- 
ing of  fruits  in  all  their  infinite  varieties  and 
localities;  the  condition  of  the  weather,  pros- 
pect of  rain  or  actual  rain-fall,  recurrence  of 
early  frosts  and  the  exact  date  of  the  same,  and 
a  thousand  other  items  that  if  brought  together 
make  one  of  the  most  interesting  pages  of  the 
Kubal,  at  least  so  say  numerous  letters  received 
from  our  Atlantic  States  subscribers. 

We  thiuk  we  give  our  exchanges  their  full 
measure  of  value  in  return  for  the  information 
we  obtain  from  them,  and  we  are  pleased  to  be 
able  to  reciprocate  fully  any  favors  received. 
In  our  agricultural  notes  we  are  careful  to  give 
full  credit  to  the  source  from  whence  received, 
and  will  be  glad  to  spread  before  the  world  in 
our  large  circulation,  all  facts  connected  with 
the  advantages  and  development  of  the  several 
districts  represented  by  our  California  ex- 
changes, whenever  made  known  to  us  through 
their  columns. 


All  About  Oregon. 

[Written  for  the  Pbess.1 

We  go  out  in  a  double  capacity.  Iu  the  first 
place  to  represent  among  the  thrifty  citizens  of 
Oregon  the  interests  of  journals  which  we 
firmly  believe  that  they  in  common  with  other 
citizens  of  this  coast,  will  recognize  as  the 
standard  authorities  in  their  special  depart- 
ments. In  the  second  place  we  come  as  an  un- 
prejudiced observer,  not  decided  in  what  locali- 
ty to  make  a  permanent  location,  desiring  to 
see  things  good  and  bad  in  their  true  light,  and 
to  place  before  the  public  in  general  and  espe- 
cially before  those  friends  whom  we  may  per- 
sonally influence,  an  account  which  shall  at 
least  bear  the  stamp  of  fairness. 

Authority  ior  Opinions. 

On  those  matters  of  which  our  previous  ex- 
perience has  rendered  us  qualified  to  judge,  we 
shall  investigate  carefully  and  report  our  con- 
clusions. On  others  we  shall  furnish  the  most 
reliable  information  within  our  reach  as  it  is 
given  us,  with  the  name  of  our  authority.  We 
shall  not  report — "one  acre  of  land  will  keep  a 
sheep,  and  two  acres  will  support  an  ox," — un- 
less we  find  that  sheep  there  are  half  as  large 
as  oxen.  We  shall  be  more  likely  to  give  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  water  in  a  stream, 
the  number  of  feet  fall  available,  the  supply  of 
material,  demand  for  manufactured  products, 
quality  of  surrounding  country,  and  means  of 
communication,  etc.,  than  to  say  in  a  word, 
"The  water  power  is  better  than  that  of  Low- 
ell." 

Our  Present  Belief. 

We  now  think  that  the  natural  advantages  of 
Oregon,  if  fairly  stated  in  connection  with  its 
disadvantages  are  sufficient  to  induce  a  large 
and  growing  immigration.  From  what  we  al- 
ready learn  of  its  resources,  making  large  al- 
lowances for  exaggeration,  it  seems  to  have  pe- 
culiar and  almost  unrivalled  advantages  in  the 
line  of  agricultural  manufactures  and  coca- 
ine roe.  When  the  North  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
artery  of  the  Northwest  is  open,  we  shall  see  a 
good  portion  of  the  life-blood  of  the  nation 
flowing  that  way. 

We  mean  to  tell  our  readers  how  Mr.  Holladay 
pushes  things  in  the  Itailroad  Hue;  how  Mr. 
Cross  cures  those  splendid  hams;  how  Mr. 
Dufer  conducts  his  dairy;  how  they  get  along 
at  the  Willamette  Woolen  Mills;  and  we  mean 
to  get  some  of  these,  or  the  thousand  other 
live  men  whom  we  expect  to  meet,  to  write  for 
the  1'iiK.ss  and  keep  up  the  reports  of  their 
Farmers  Clubs  which  have  proved  of  so  much 
interest  in  California. 

Let  the  people  of  Oregon  give  us  generously 
of  their  support,  remembering  that  one  good 
strong  College  newspaper  is  better  than  a  doz- 
en half  supported.  c. 

Canal  and  Nabbow  Gauge  K.  R.  Combined. 
— Among  the  designs  exhibited  at  the  late  State 
Fair  is  one  very  modest  in  appearauce,  but  full 
of  merit,  by  George  G.  W.  Morgan,  of  Sacra- 
mento. It  is  for  a  canal  and  single  track,  nar- 
row gauge  railroad  combined.  This  plan,  it 
appears,  is  in  successful  operation  in  Switzer- 
land, and  can  be  built  at  a  very  small  expense. 
A  canal  would  reclaim  our  waste  lands, 
transport  freight  at  a  iniuimum  rate,  open  up 
new  towns  and  cities  —  like  the  Erie  canal  of 
New  York — and  be  a  never  ending  source  of 
wealth  to  the  State. — Sacramento  Union. 


Malaga  Muscatelle. 

Eds.  Rural  Press  : — Having  been  much 
pleased  with  a  communication  from  W.  A. 
Sanders,  in  your  issue  of  October  5th,  concern- 
ing raisins,  I  would  remark  that  I  have  26  acres 
of  the  Muscatelle  grapes  and  have  made  some 
experiments  in  raisin  culture.  I  thought,  as  he 
could  not  answer  private  correspondence  on 
that  subject,  I  would  send  you  a  sample  of  the 
Muscatelle  grapes  and  a  few  raisins,  not  select- 
ed but  taken  as  they  come  from  the  box. 

Hoping  that  you  will  dispose  of  them  to  suit 
your  taste,  I  remain  yours,  R.  B.  Blowers. 
Woodland,  Yolo  Co.,  Cal. 
The  grapes  and  raisins  were  received  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  and  the  donor  will  please  ac- 
cept our  thanks  for  the  generous  gift.  We  have 
no  where  seen  better  specimens  of  the  genuine 
Malaga  Muscatelle  than  these  from  Woodland, 
whilst  the  raisins  are  of  fair  quality,  thin 
skinned,  pulpy  and  of  good  flavor;  the  drying 
could  be  improved  upon. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  raisin  interest 
is  everywhere  receiving  increased  attention.  It 
is  just  what  will  render  the  grape  production 
of  our  State  doubly  valuable  over  its  use  for 
wine  or  brandy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  moral 
effect  as  betweeen  the  general  use  of  raisins 
and  the  Droducts  of  fermentation. 


CONTRA  COSTA. 

Gazette,  Oct.  19  :  Another  Club. — The  farm- 
ers of  Danville  and  vicinity  have  effected  the 
organization  of  a  club,  and  will  hold  regular, 
stated  meetings,  of  which  we  shall  be  glad  to 
publish  such  reports  as  are  forwarded  to  us, 
when  not  present  in  person  at  the  meetings,  as 
we  sometimes  hope  to  be. 

Blue  Stone. — Mr.  Best,  of  Marysville,  has 
perfected  an  effective  and  cheap  machine,  by 
which  blue-stoning  of  seed  wheat  can  be  done 
in  a  very  thorough  and  expeditious  manner. 
The  wheat  is  fed  by  a  hopper  and  run  through 
the  machine  into  sacks,  and  at  the  rate  of  a 
thousand  bushels  a  day,  if  it  is  required.  Mr. 
S.  S.  Johnson,  of  this  place,  has  the  agency  of 
this  new  machine,  and  will  have  one  here  for 
inspection  within  a  few  days. 
NAPA. 

Reporter,  Oct.  19  :  The  Agricultural  Fair. 
The  fair  at  Vallejo,  last  week,  wus  more  than 
was  expected.  The  interest  was  greater,  and 
the  display  of  articles,  stock,  etc.,  better  than 
the  managers  expected,  this  being  the  first  fair. 
The  races  formed  an  important  feature  in  the 
fair,  but  did  not  engross  the  attention  from 
other  things. 

The  Vintage  is  progressing  well.  The  vine- 
growers  are  busy  gathering  the  crops,  and  the 
cellars  receiving  and  crushing  the  same.  Much 
complaint  is  made  that  the  cellars  will  not  re- 
ceive the  grapes  fast  enough.  In  many  vineyards 
the  grapes  are  beginning  to  dry  out,  and  con- 
sequently lose  much  of  their  weight. 

Honey  Dew.  —  While  in  St.  Helena,  last 
week,  we  noticed  a  strange  freak  of  nature. 
The  honey  dew  falls  so  heavily  in  some  places, 
as  almost  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
while  close  by,  no  trace  of  it  can  be  seen. 
It  is  noticed  very  abundant  under  the  oaks — 
some  of  them — while  under  the  same  kind  of 
oaks,  only  a  few  paces  distant,  none  at  all  falls. 
Where  it  does  fall,  it  is  more  abundant  than 
we  ever  noticed  elsewhere — forming  in  large 
globules.  We  have  read  of  the  land  where  milk 
and  honey  flows,  but  in  St.  Helena  it  is  wine 
and  honey. 

The  same  paper,  of  October  5th,  thus  sums 
up  the  results  of  the  harvest  iu  that  vicinity : 
The  yield  of  cereals  has  been  lighter  than  was 
supposed  before  threshing  commenced,  but  the 
quality  is  very  fine.  The  grain  is  well  filled, 
and  we  may  expect  a  choice  quality  of  flour. 
The  farmers  have  been  very  busy  housing  and 
disposing  of  the  crop,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 
A  great  part  of  the  crop  in  the  upper  portion  of 
Napa  Valley  is  shipped  direct  to  Vallejo. 
Berryessa,  Gordon,  Wooden  and  the  lower  por- 
tions of  Napa  have  either  stored  their  grains  at 
our  warehouses,  or  shipped  per  schooner  to 
Vallejo.  Mr.  Sheehy's  warehouse  is  well-nigh 
full,  and  nearly  as  much  as  there  is  now  on 
store  has  been  shipped  by  this  house  to  Vallejo. 
The  capacity  of  the  house  is  about  30,000  tons. 
The  Banner  warehouse,  Ellis  &  Keyes  pro- 
prietors, has  a  capacity  of  about  40,000  tons. 
They  are  nearly  full,  and  unless  they  com- 
mence shipping  will  soou  have  to  refuse  much 
grain. 

The  corn  crop  is  fair.  It  suffered  consider- 
ably from  drouth,  yet  more  than  an  average 
yield  is_expected.  Some  of  the  corn  fields  up 
the  valley  on  the  bottom  lands  are  as  fine  as 
the  country  can  boast. 

The  fruit  crop  has  been  good.  Peaches,  apri- 
cots, plums,  etc.,  now  out  of  market,  were,  dur- 
ing this  season,  fine  and  plentiful,  and  brought 
good  prices.  Pears  and  apples  are  still  plenti- 
ful, and  the  market  is  good.  Many  are  laying 
in  their  winter  supply.  The  grape  crop  is  not 
proving  as  good  as  was  expected.  It  is  now 
well  ascertained  that  the  crop  will  fall  far  short 
of  list  year.  The  bunches,  especially  of  the 
Missions,  are  not  as  well  filled  as  last  year. 
The  spring  frosts,  though  not  doing  the  dam- 
age first  supposed,  have  very  materially  injured 
the  yield.     The   grape  is  usually  smaller,  but 


just  now  commencing  in  good  earnest  with  the 
fall  vintage. 

Notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  the  crop, 
the  prices  the  wine-makers  offer  for  grapes  are 
much  below  last  year's  figures.  Last  year  for- 
eign varieties  brought  from  $25  to  $30;  Mission 
$20  per  ton;  this  year,  $22  50  for  foreign,  and 
$15  for  Missions  are  the  highest  prices  offered. 
Wine-makers  say  that  so  far  the  supply  of  wine 
has  exceeded  the  demand,  and  that  there  is  no 
sale  for  the  old  stock  on  hand.  The  grape- 
growers  say  that  the  Eastern  markets  are  just 
beginning  to  demand  our  wines,  and  that  fairer 
prices  are  now  offered  than  ever  before  for  good 
brands.  Which  is  right,  or  which  is  magnified, 
is  not  for  us  to  decide.  If  the  wine-makers  are 
imposing  on  the  wine-growers,  we  know  of  but 
one  remedy— make  yourselves  independent  by 
establishing  cooperative  wine  associations. 
SAN  DIEGO. 

ft,  Oct.  17:  Rain  in  the  San  Mich-el 
Mountain. — A  lively  rain  storm  of  an  hour's 
duration,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  light- 
ning took  place  in  the  San  Miguel  mountain, 
last  Sunday  afternoon  about  half  past  one 
o'clock.  The  foot  of  the  mountain  is  about  12 
miles  from  town. 

A  Big  Tubtle  Captubed  in  the  Kelp.— Cap- 
tain Niles,  while  cruising  around  on  Friday 
last,  spied  in  the  kelp  a  monster  turtle  trying 
to  disengage  itself  from  the  kelp  in  which  it 
was  tangled.  He  made  sail  for  the  spot  with 
the  intention  of  helping  the  sea  tortoise  out  of 
its  difficulty  by  taking  it  aboard  of  the  yacht. 

He  found,  however,  that  he  had  no  small 
job  on  hand,  for  the  animal — it  is  as  much 
flesh  as  fish — weighed  about  600  pounds.  Af- 
ter effecting  its  capture,  the  Captain  male  his 
way  to  Culverwell  &  .Torres'  wharf  with  his 
prize,  where  he  has  moored  it  until  the  steam- 
er Orizaba  sails  for  San  Francisco.  Kelp  is  a 
vegetable  product,  hence  an  agricultural  note 
of  this  article. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Argus,  Oct.  5:  Shearing. — Most  of  the  wool- 
growers  of  this  section  of  the  country  have 
brought  their  sheep  down  from  their  summer 
ranges  in  the  mountains  and  are  now  actively 
engaged  in  shearing.  One  great  drawback  to 
sheep-shearing  now  is  the  scarcity  of  hands  to 
shear.  The  price  of  wool  has  come  down  great- 
ly since  the  spring  clip  was  put  in  market,  yet 
the  price  is  high  enough  to  make  the  business 
quite  profitable  to  practical  men  who  carry  on 
the  business  in  a  proper  manner. 

Independent,  Oct.  16:  A  New  Invention. — 
Lnmsden,  the  inventor,  had  on  exhibition  at 
our  late  District  Fair,  a  machine  for  the  manu- 
facture of  screwed  boots,  for  which  a  special 
premium  and  diploma  were  awarded.  The  ma- 
chine is  a  California  invention,  patented,  and 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  French  screwed 
boots  are  imported  yearly  to  supply  the  de- 
mand, for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  cheap 
machine  to  do  the  work  in  the  United  States. 
The  French  screw  machine  cost,  we  are  told, 
$400  each,  thus  placing  it  out  of  the  power  of 
poor  men  to  do  busine-s  on  their  own  account. 
Mr.  Lumsden's  apparatus  cost  $50,  and  is  war- 
ranted to  last  a  life-time 

YTJBA. 

Appeal,  Oct.  16:  The  Johnston  Dlstillebt. 
This  distillery  is  now  in  successful  operation, 
and  is  well  supplied  with  grapes  by  the  stock- 
holders, who  are  allowed  $16  per  ton  for  the 
same,  though  this  is  above  the  market  price. 
The  company  is  buying  none  from  non-stock- 
holders, and  are  forced  to  send  their  crops  be- 
low, where  the  Mission  variety  sells  for  $12  per 
ton,  though  foreign  varieties,  more  suitable  for 
wine,  bring  $20 — the  price  paid  last  year  for 
common  Mission.  The  Johnston  Wine  and 
Brandy  Manufacturing  Company,  which  uses 
a  patent  chamber  for  catching,  condensing  and 
purifying  the  vapors  from  the  still,  continues 
to  extend  its  operations.  In  1869,  4,500  gallons 
were  made  with  the  Johnston  still,  near  Fol- 
som;  and  in  1870,  perhaps  as  much  more;  in 
1871  a  new  still,  in  Sacramento, turned  out  16,- 
000  gallons;  and,  this  year  40,000  gallons  will 
be  turned  out  under  the  Johnston  patent,  with- 
out the  help  of  the  new  establishment  in  this 
city.  An  average  ton  of  grape  yields  about  45 
gallons  of  proof  brandy.  The  expenses  on  a 
gallon  of  brandy  are  thus  calculated:  Federal 
tax,  65  cents  gold;  grapes,  33  cents;  cask,  10 
cents  ;  handling,  crushing,  fermenting,  distill- 
ing and  putting  into  the  cask,  22  cents;  total, 
$1.20.  It  is  claimed  that  no  small  distillery 
can  make  brandy  so  cheaply,  or  so  uniform  in 
quality,  or  turn  out  a  good  article  at  one  opera- 
tion. 

Goats. — A  herd  of  goats,  numbering  about 
75,  belonging  to  Mr.  Rodolf  of  Butte  County, 
were  driven  through  the  city  yesterday  to  the 
Yuba  ranch  for  pasture.  These  mammieferous 
quadrupeds  of  the  genus  capral,  are  more  or 
less  mixed  and  all  being  females  are  intended 
for  breeding  a  purer  Cashmere  stock. 

Hot  Weatheb. — The  last  ten  days  in  this 
city  have  been  very  warm  from  9  a.  m.  tiU  5  p. 
m.,  and  everybody  is  praying  for  the  first 
shower.  We  are  generally  blessed  with  one  or 
two  dust-settlers  about  the  20th  of  October, 
and  no  one  can  say  this  season  will  prove  an 
exception. 

Something  New. — We  were  shown  yesterday 
at  the  Empire  Foundry  a  model  of  an  implement 
called  a  "grain  elevator, "  to  be  used  to  raise 
grain  laid  down  by  the  winds.  It  is  intended  to 
be  attached  to  the  front  of  a  header.  The  "grain 
elevator,"  if  found  to  be  practical  by  service  in 
the  field,  will  be  valuable  in  an   economical 


and  pick  up  many  bushels  of  grain  in  a  hun- 
dred-acre field. 

October  19:  Large  Granaries.— We  are 
informed  that  Dr.  Glenn,  of  Jacinto,  is  building 
two  granaries  at  that  place.  Each  building 
will  be  62x300  feet.  This  is  necessary  in  order 
to  protect  the  immense  amount  of  grain  raised 
in  that  vicinity,  and  which  owing  to  the  boats 
not  coming  up  the  river  that  far,  will  have  to 
be  stored  until  there  is  more  water  in  the 
river.  Dr.  Glenn  is  the  owner  of  sixty  square 
miles  of  land  and  his  crop  of  wheat  this  year 
amounted  to  250,000  bushels.  We  think  it 
would  be  a  good  investment  for  some  person 
to  build  a  house  for  the  storing  of  grain  in  this 
town.  The  cost  of  a  building  60x300  would 
not  exceed  $2,500,  and  we  have  no  doubt  would 
be  a  paying  investment,  and  also  a  great  accom- 
modation to  our  farmers. 


sweeter  than  last  year.     The  grape-growers  are  I  point  of  view,  as  it  will  cost  but  a  few  dollars 


List   of  Officers  of  the   Agricultural 
Societies  of  California. 

State  Board  of  Agriculture.— President—  Ctu». 
F.  Kef.d,  Grafton,  Yolo  County.  Directors— Coleman 
Younger,  San  Jose;  R.  S.  Carey,  Yolo;  Chas.  H.  Rom, 
Sacramento;  Wm.  Blanding,  San  Francisco;  E.  J.  Lewis, 
Tehama;  W.  P.  Coleman,  Sacramento;  C.  T.  Wheeler 
Sacramento;  Robt.  Hamilton,  Sacramento;  Edgar  Mills' 
Sacramento.  Officers  of  the  Board— Recording  Secret 
tary,  Robert  Beck,  P.  O.,  Sacramento;  Corresponding 
and  Traveling  Secretary,  I.  N.  Hoag,  Sacramento; 
Treasurer,  R.  T.  Brown,   Sacramento. 

Southern  District  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion— Los    Anteles President— L.  J.  Rose,  Los 

AngeleB;  Vice  Presidents— J.  A.  Johnston,  Santa  Barbara; 

A.  J.  Fisher,  San  Bernardino;  George  A  JohnBton,  San 
Diego;  Wm.  Baker.  Fort  Tejon;  L.  H.  TltuB,  Los  Angeles. 
Treasurer— J.  W.  Hillman,  Los  Angeles;  Secretary— J.  A. 
Fisher,  Los  Angeles;  Trustees— John  Reed,  F.  M.  Slaugh- 
ter, James  Thomp-on,  W.  F.  Edgar,  T.  D.  Mott,  J.  G. 
Downey,  J.  8.  Griffin,  Wm.  Ferguson,  O.  W.  Chllds,  Los 
Angeles. 

Northern  District  Agricultural,  Horticul- 
tural and  Mechanical  Society. — President— 8.  T. 
Brewster,  Marysville;  secretary— J.  C.  Donly,  Marys- 
ville; Treasurer-M.  Marcuse,  Marj-6ville;  Vice  Presi- 
dent*—D.  E.  Knight,  Marysville;  P.  Pumyea,  Marys- 
ville; A.  W.  JohnBton,  Marysville;  M.  C.  Duffrey,  Ma- 
rysville; Chas.  Kent,  Nevada;  John  Boggs,  Colusa;  E.C. 
Singletary,  Colusa;  J.  R.  Nickereon,  Lincoln;  Harmon 
Bay,  Chico;  K.  E.  Garland,  Quincy;  Dan.  T.  Cole,  Brush 
Creek;  Thos.  Dean.  Yuba  City;  C.  F.  Reed,  Knight's 
Landing;  J.  B.  Frisby.Suisun;  J.  B.  McDonald,  Ma'vl is. 

Santa  Clara  Agricultural  Society. — Presi. 
dent— W.  C.  Wilson.  San  Jose;  Vice  Presidents— Cary 
Peebles,  San  Jose;  J.  P.  Sargent,  Gilroy;  Directors— Wm. 

B.  O'Donnell,  San  Jose,  8.  B.  Emer6on,  Mountain  View; 
Treasurer— C.  T.  ltyland,  San  Jo«o  ;  Secretary— George' 
Givens,  San  Jose. 

Sonoma  &  Marin  Agricultural  Society. 

President— Lee  Ellsworth,  l'ctaluma;  Vice  Presidents 

E.  Denman.  J.  A.  Rose,  Petaluma  ;  Treasurer— F.  W. 
Lougee,  Petaluma  :  Secretary— I.  Grover,  Petaluma  ; 
Directors— H.  Meehan,  Petaluma;  G.  Watson  San 
Rafael. 

Upper  Sacramento  Agricultural  Society. — 
President— Harman  Ray,  Chico;  Vice  Presidents— G.  C. 
Perkins,  Oroville;  G.  F.  Jones,  Chico;  Secretary- 1. 
Hallell,  Chico;  Treasurer— C.  L.  Pond.  Chico;  Directors— 
D.  M.  Reavis,  8.  M.  Sproul,  Chico;  T.  L.  Daniels,  Oro- 
ville; R.  M.  Cochrun.  G.  F.  Nourse,  C.  A.  Miller,  G.  B. 
Cosby,  Chico;  J.  F.  Martin,  Dayton  ;  O.  W.  Colby,  J.  L. 
Rufee,  Noval;  M.  Biggs,  Hamilton;  Wm.  DeHaren, 
Chico;  H.  A.  Rawson,  Red  Bluff;  A.  G.  Townes,  J.  C. 
Tyler,  Tehama;  J.  Boggs,  Princeton  ;  George  Hoag,  Ja- 
cinto; H.  I.  Glenn,  Princeton ;  J.  J.  Rule,  Shasta;  L.  M. 
Breed,  Susanvllle;  M.  B.  Bramford,  Quincy. 

Siskiyou  Co.  Agricultural  Society. — Presi- 
dent— William  McC^nnell,  Yreka;  Vice  President  Jaa. 
Vance,  Yreka;  Secretary — J.  M.  Btrauser,  Yreka;  Direc- 
tors— William  Lrwin,  Robert  Wixon,  Samuel  Magoffy,  L. 
Swan,  James  Quinn,  Yreka;  Jesse  Davis,  J.  W  Evans, 
Little  Shasta  ;  David  Horn,  Fort  Jones;  George  Smith, 
Rough  &  Ready. 

Solano  and  Napa  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanic Arts  Society.— President — A.  M.  Stevenson, 
Vacaville;  Vice  Presidents— J.  B.  Carrington,  J.  L.Heald, 
Vallejo;  Nathan  Coombs,  Napa;  James  M.  Thomson, 
Suscol;  A.  C.  Palmer.  Calistoga;  M.  R.  Miller,  Pleasant 
Valley;  Secretary-  John  M.  Gregory,  Vallejo;  Treasurer 
—J.  B.  Frisbie,  Vallejo. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Agricultural  Society. — 
President— J.  K.  Doake,  Stockton;  Vice  Presidents — D. 

F.  Douglsss,  George  Worst,  Linden  ;  Secretary— H.  T. 
Compton,  Stockton  ;  Treasurer— T.  K.  Hook,  Stockton; 
Directors— J.  R.  W.  Hitchcock, French  Camp;  W.D.Ash- 
ley, Stockton. 

Bay  District  Agricultural  Association. — 
President — J.  M.  Duncan,  San  Francisco  ;  Directors— 
S.  B.  Whipple,  J.N.  Killup.  R.  F.  Morrow,  H.  R.  Covey, 
C.  8.  Crittenden,  William  Ware,  R.  A.  Finnlgan,  Oscar 
Lewis,  8.  L.  Theller,  W.  Hendrickson,  J.  B.  Dorr,  Ban 
Franci6co. 

Contra  Costa  Agricultural  Society.— Presi- 
dent,  G.  P  Loucks;  Vice-Presidents,  G.  M.  Bryant  and 
Chas.  E.  Howard:  Directors,  J.  H.  Hazeltine  and  Henry 
C.  Gallagher;  Secretary,  O.  F.  Alley;  Treasurer,  8.  W. 
Johnson.     

The  Mining  &  Scientific  Press, 

Started  In  1860,  is  one  of  the  oldest  weekly  journals  now 
published  in  San  Francisco.  It  has  been  conducted 
by  its  present  proprietors  for  nine  years,  during  which 
period  it  ha"  been  repeatedly  enlarged  and  constantly 
Unproved.  The  active  and  steadfast  efforts  of  its  pub* 
libbers  have  gained  for  its  conduct  an  amount  of  practi- 
cal experience  greater  than  any  other  puulisners  hare 
accumulated  on  this  coast,  of  a  weekly  journal. 

The  sum  paid  by  us  for  the  best  editorial  talent  ob- 
tainable for  our  special  class  journal;  for  engravings, 
for  interesting  news  and  correspondence,  and  for  print* 
ing  a  large-sized,  handsome  sheet,  is  unequalled  by  that 
of  any  other  American  weekly  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
As  a  Practical  Mining  Journal,  it  has  no  rivakm 
this  Continent. 

It  is  the  only  Mechanical,  and  the  only  Scmrnnc 
Journal  of  the  Pacific  States. 
Every  Miner,  Assayer,  Hillman,  and  Metallurgist  In  the 

United  States  should  take  it. 
Every    Pacific   Coast   Mechanic,    Engineer,    Inventor, 
Manufacturer,   Professional   Man,   and  Progressive 
and  Industrial  Student  should  patronize  its  columns 
of  fresh  and  valuable  information. 
Every  Mining  Engineer,  Supe  intendent.  Metallurgist, 
Mine  Owner  and  Mine  Worker  in  the  world  should 
profit  by  its  Illustrations  and  descriptions  of  New 
Mfechinery,   Processes,  Discoveries  and  Record  of 
Mining  Events. 
Every  intelligent  thinker  In  the  land,  In  high  or  humble 
situation,  who  would  avoid  literary  trash  for  genn- 
ine  information,  should  SUBSCRIBE  AT  ONCE. 

Send  us  Notice.— In  some  instances,  by  order  of  agents 
or  others,  we  hare  continued  for  a  time  to  send  this  paper 
beyond  the  t  me  paid  for.  As  we  d-»  not  intend  to  send  it 
to  a  single  individual  who  does  not  wish  it,  we  earnestly  re- 


quest such  specially  treated  subscribers,  wh  ■  may  not  wish 
the  paper,  o  send  in  the  amount  of  arrearages  with  order 
to  stop.  A  second  hint  will  not  be  I'eces&arv  if  vou  (rive  us 
yuur  postoffiee  address  with  your  name.  I)  n't  rely  on  P- 
M.'s  to  notify  a-*.  We  cannot  find  the  name  on  oar  large 
list  by  a  subscriber's  -imply  returning  the  paper  without 
the  town  or  city  accompanying  his  name  upon  it.  Paper* 
returned  are  not  so  sure  a«  lett  rs  to  reach  the  publishers 
desk.  lam  bp 
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The  College  Cotjbant.— This  excellent  pub- 
lication has  recently  been  placed  under  new 
editorial  management,  and  numbers  among  its 
contributors  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
college  professors  in  the  country,  such  as  Presi- 
ded Chadbourne,  of  Williams  College;  Ex- 
President  Woolsey,  of  Yale;  President  Barnard, 
of  Columbia ;  President  White,  of  Cornell 
University;  Professor  Winchell,  of  Michigan 
University;  Professor  Tyler,  of  the  same;  Presi- 
dent Porter,  of  Yale;  Professor  Hitchcock,  of 
Dartmouth,  Professor  Bascom,  of  Williams; 
Professor  J.  D.  Dana,  of  Yale;  Professor  Dol- 
bear,  of  Bethany  ;  Professor  Sewall,  of  Bow- 
doin;  Professor  Lacroix,  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  and  Professor  Marcy,  of  North- 
western University.  The  book-notices  in  this 
Journal  are  always  good,  and  the  editorials  are 
on  a  variety  of  topics  interesting  to  educated 
persons.  It  addresses  itself,  therefore,  to  all 
people  of  culture,  especially  to  the  nation's 
educated  journalists,  teachers  and  the  college 
community.  The  subscription  price  of  the 
Hourant,  which  is  published  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  is  $4  per  year,  or  it  will  be  sent  for 
three  months  on  trial  for  $1. 


And  Now  Comes  "Old  Stupidity"  Herself. 
The  Commercial  Herald  called  us  "busy  bodies" 
and  now  the  Alia  prates  of  "stupidity, "  because 
we  gave  wheat  quotations  from  Mark  Lane  Ex- 
press and  from  telegraph  reports  of  same  dates, 
and  showing  a  discrepency  between  them.  The 
Herald  has  very  foolishly  gone  rabid,  because 
it  could  not  satisfactorly  explain  the  reason 
of  the  discrepancy,  while  the  Alia,  after  waiting 
for  an  expression  of  opinion  from  all  the  other 
dailies,  is  at  last  ready  to  attribute  it  to  our 
"stupidity." 

It  was  very  "stupid"  in  us — as  we  under- 
stand the  Alia — to  have  made  any  expose  giv- 
ing "brilliant"  journals  (like  the  Alia)  so  much 
trouble  to  explain  away.  And  they  have  not 
explained  it  yet. 

On  Hand. — Nut-Tree  Planting,  etc.,  before 
the  Oakland  F.  H.  and  I.  Club. 


A   New   Potato. 


The  Late  Rose  Potatoes,  grown  by  C.  H.  Dwinelle,  of 
Oakland,  and  exhibited  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  are  the  first  of  this  variety  raised  in  Cali- 
fornia. As  one  of  the  latest  of  celebrated  new  varieties, 
we  will  mention  some  of  its  peculiarities.  It  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Early  Rose  in  form,  but  has 
its  marked  characteristics  in  maturing  about  three 
weeks  later  when  planted  side  by  side.  The  Late  RoBe 
Is  also  hardier,  healthier,  a  greater  producer  and  a  bet- 
ter keeper,  retaining  its  good  qualities  throughout  the 
season.  Its  growth  in  California  the  present  season  has 
been  a  favorable  one,  with  every  prospect  of  its  main- 
taining here  its  excellent  reputation  established  within 
the  past  two  years  in  the  Eastern  States. — Sacramento 
Union,  Sept.  26th. 

The  above  potatoes,  which  were  awarded  a  special 
premium  at  the  State  Fair,  were  samples  from  a  small 
quantity  raised  this  season.  A  portion  of  the  same  will 
be  sold  In  small  lots  if  desired.  Price,  4  lbs.  for  $1, 
sent  by  mall,  prepaid.  Address  C.  H.  Dwinelle,  Oak- 
land, or  care  of  this  office. 


Trade  Mark  Patents  for  Mer- 
chants and  Manufacturers 

Can  now  be  secured  to  advantage  under  the 
NEW  LAW  in  the  United  States.  Paxties  in- 
terested will  be  furnished  with  all  information 
desired,  and  have  their  application  intelligently 
prepared  and  promptly  forwarded  to  the  Patent 
Office,  and  their  patents  secured  in  good  time, 
by  DEWEY  &  CO.,  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Paten* 
Agents,  No.  338  Montgomery  st.,  S.  F.    bp-16p 

A  Good  Binder  for  $1.50. 

Subscribers  for  this  journal  can  obtain  our  Patent 
Elastic  Newspaper  File  Holder  and  Binder  for  $1.60 — 
containing  gilt  title  of  the  paper  on  the  cover.  It  pre- 
serves the  papers  completely  and  in  such  shape  thai 
they  may  be  quickly  fastened  and  retained  in  book  form 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  the  binder  (which  is  very 
durable)  used  continuously  for  subsequent  volumes. 
Post  paid,  25  cts.  extra.  It  can  be  used  for  Harper's 
Weekly  and  other  papers  of  similar  size.  If  not  entirely 
pleased,  purchasers  may  return  them  within  30  days. 
Just  the  thing  for  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  and  all 
who  wish  to  file  the  Press,  lambp 


Unchangeable  1 
In  Murray  &  Lanman's  Florida  Water  has  been  em- 
bodied and  made  permanent  the  breath  of  the  rarest 
flowers,  and  as  a  source  of  pure  enjoyment  it  stands 
quite  alone.  Its  freshness,  its  purity,  and  its  un- 
changeableness,  being  unequalled  by  any  other  per- 
fume.    674. 

A  Cough,  Cold,  or  Sore  Throat,  requires 
Immediate  attention,  as  neglect  oftentimes  results  in 
some  incurable  Lung  Disease.  "  Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches"  will  almost  invariably  give  relief. 


From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  the  fame  of  the  cele- 
brated SILVER  TIPPED  Boots  and  Shoes  is  spreading. 
They  last  twice  as  long  as  Shoes  without  Tips. 

Ask  your  Shoe  Dealers  for  tbem.  * 


An  easy  Boot  or  Shoe  is  a  joy  forever.  All  who  wear 
those  made  with  the  CABLE  SCREW  WIRE  know  t. 
Light,  tight,  will  not  rip— try  them. 

All  bear  the  Patent  Stamp.  • 


Trees,  Bulbs,  Hedge  Plants,  Seeds,  Fruit 
and  Flower  Plates.  4  Catalogues,  20c.  F.  K.  PHCEN1X, 
Bloomlngton  Nursery,  111.  2V4-17 

Farmers,  everywhere,  write  for  your  paper. 


Alfalfa  Seed. — We  learn  that  the  growing 
of  Alfalfa  seed  has  this  year  in  California  proved 
a  failure,  though  the  plant  has  made  its  usual 
vigorous  growth.  This  failure  to  grow  the  seed 
at  home,  has  caused  a  slight  rise  in  the  price 
asked,  parties  holding  it  at  present  at  17  cents  a 
pound.  There  is  also  a  scarcity  just  now, 
though  large  orders  have  gone  to  Chili,  with 
the  view  of  meeting  a  largely-increased  demand 
the  coming  winter.  California  seed  will  prob- 
ably be  worth  from  20  to  25  cents  per  pound. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

I  The  prices  given  below  are  those  for  entire  consignments 
from  first  hands,  unless  otherwise  specified.] 

San   Fbancisco,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  Oct.  24. 

FLOUR — The  interior  and  local  demand  is 
active,  with  a  moderate  inquiry  for  export.  We 
quote  prices  as  follows: 

Superfine,  $4.00@4.25;  Extra,  in  sacks,  of 
196  lbs.  $4.75@$5.'25;  Oregon  brands,  $4.75 
@$ 5.25  in  sacks  of  196  fts. 

WHEAT — The  market  is  firm  with  free  re- 
ceipts. Sales  aggregate  60,000  sacks  fair  to 
choice,  at  $1.50@$1.62%.  The  range  for  ship- 
ping grades  is  $1.55@$1.60;  Dark  Coast,  $1.40 
@$1.45,  and  Bright  Coast  $1.50@1.55,  choice 
milling,  $1.60@1.62%  per  100  pounds. 

The  latest  Liverpool  market  quotations  dated 
Oct.  23d,  are:  average  California  wheat,  12s  lid; 
California  Club  wheat,  13s  6d. 

BARLEY— The  market  is  steady.  Bay,  $1.20 
@1.22%;  Coast,  $115@1.17^  per  100  pounds. 

OATS— Market  is  rather  dull.  Ordinary  to 
choice,  $1.50  to  $1.85  per  100  lbs.  Light  feed, 
$1.50@$1.55;  good  do.  $1.60@$1.65;  heavy  do. 
$1.70@$1.75;  Oregon,  $1.80@$1.85. 

CORN— Yellow  $1.37%  @1.50  per  100  fcs. 

CORNMEAL— Is  quotable  at  $2.00@$2.75 
$  100  lbs.  from  the  mill. 

BUCKWHEAT— Is  quiet  at  $1.75@2.00  per 
100  ft>s. 

RYE— Is  quiet  at  $1.80  per  100  ft>s. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  $7.25@8.50  per  ton  for 
cargo  lots. 

BRAN — Price  is  now  $20  per  ton  from  the 
mill. 

MIDDLINGS— For  feed,  are  selling  at  $27.50 
per  ton  from  mills. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL— Is  selling  at  $30  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

HAY — Receipts  have  been  free  during  the 
week.  Wild  Oat,  $15@16,  and  choice  wheat, 
$17@18  per  ton.  Quotable  at  close  at  $10@18 
ordinary  to  choice. 

HONEY — Best  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 
sells  at  20@22%c;  other  kinds  10@15c  in  comb; 
strained,  10c.@15c.  per  lb. 

BEESWAX— Quiet  at  33@35c  per  lb. 

POTATOES— There  has  been  a  pretty  fair 
demand  this  week,  and  free  supplies. 
Sales  of  different  kinds  at  from  $1.15  to  1.62%. 
Carolina.  75c.  per  100  ft>s. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  $1.75@2.00  per  100 
lbs. 

WOOL. — The  market  continues  dull.  Sales 
of  350,000  lbs.  Fall  at  current  rates.  Spring  is 
neglected  and  nominal.  Fall,  ll@14c.  for  bur- 
ry,  and  15@18c.  for  clear;  19@20c.  for  choice. 

TALLOW— Good  quality  of  Cal.  8@8%c. 

SEEDS— Flax  3c;  Canary,  4%c.  Mustard, 
l@3c.  per  ft. 

PROVISIONS— Following  are  jobbing  quo- 
tations: California  Bacon  13@14c  per  ft).; 
Eastern  do.  12@13  for  heavy  anu  13%@15  for 
sugar-cured  Breakfast;  Cal.  Hams  14%@15%; 
Eastern  do,  19@20c;  California  Smoked  Beef, 
12%@13c.  per  ft). 

BEANS — The  following  are  jobbing  rates: 
Pea  $2.75@$2.80  Small  White  $2.75;  Small 
Butter,  $2.62%; large  $2.75.  Bayo,  $2.75@$3.00; 
Pink,  $2.75@$2.80  per  ctl. 

NUTS— California  Almonds,  8@10c.  for. 
hard  and  18@25  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  5@8 
Pecan,  20o  ^  ft).;  Hickory,  12c;  Brazil,  16c. 
Chili  Walnuts,  12  %c;  French  Almonds,  25  @ 
30c. ;  Princess  Almonds,  35@40c. ;  Cocoanuts, 
$10.00  per  100. 

HOPS — California  are  dull  and  nominal  at 
25@30c  per  ft). 

FRESH  MEAT— We  quote  slaughterer's  rates 
as    follows: — 

BEEF— American,  1st  quality,  8%@9  $  ft), 
do.  2d  quality  6@7$  ft..;  do.  3d  do.  4%@6c. 

VEAL— Quotable  at  7@llc. 

LAMB — Scarce  at  9c. 

MUTTON— Quiet  at  6%@7c.  $  ft). 

PORK — Undressed  grain-fed  is  quotable  at 
6@6%c.   dressed,  grain-fed,  8@9c.  per  ft). 

POULTRY— Live  Turkeys,  20@22c.  ^  ft).; 
Hens  $8.50(2)9.00;  Roosters,  $6.00@7.00  per 
dozen  ;  Spring  Chickens,  $4.50@5.00;  Ducks, 
tame,  $9.00@  $10.00  per  doz.;  Geese,  tame, 
$15@18  $  dozen. 

WILD  GAME.— Quail,  $1.75@$2.00;  Hare, 
$3.00@$4.00;  Rabbits,  $1.50;  Larks,  Doves, 
Plover  and  Curlew,  50c.@$75c. ;  Mallard  Ducks, 
$4.50@$5;  Teal,  $2.00@$2.50;  English  Snipe, 
$2.00@3.00,  small,  $1;  Venison,  8(a;9c.  %}  lb. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— Fresh  California  But- 
ter, common  to  good  in  rolls,  is  steady 
at  30(5)65c.,  per  ft).  Inferior  and  ordinary  roll 
is  plentiful,  but  dull  at  30@45c;  choice  scarce 
at  60(aj70c.  New  firkin  is  quotable  at  25(a}30c.  ; 
pickled,  30(«!40c.;  Eastern  tirkiu  18@27%c. 

Cheese-Now  California,  10@15c;  Eastern 
at  14@16c.  $  ft>. 

Eoas — California  fresh,  are  sold  at  52%c. ; 
Oregon,  40c. ;  Eastern,  20@30c.  per  doz. 

LARD— California  12@13.    Eastern  in  cases 


13@13%c;  do  in  tcs.  ll%@12c;  in  kegs,  12@ 
12%c.  per  Bo. 

HIDES —  Sales  for  the  week  embrace  1,100 
Cal.  dry  at  17@18c,  and  1,050  salted  at  " 

FRUIT  MARKET. 
Tali'i  Ornges.M  45  00    ( 

Limes,  *M 12  50| 

Au'lnLemons.M 


i  15  III) 


Sicily  do.,  bx 14 

Bananas,  *  ImcM  110 

Pineapples,*  dz.s  oo 

ApidesJJell,  bi.l  25 

Kingrdo 1  25 

R.  I.  Greening    75 
Northern  Spy  .1  00 

Baldwin 1  25 

Senator 1  25 

Spitzenherg...l  50 

Pcara,Bartl't,bx.2  50 
Seckels  do. ...2  00    «2  25 

Dutchess I  00    @1  50 

Fall  Butter... 1  00  (0)1  50 
Beaurre  Claer.2  00  (g)2  25 
Beaurre  H'rdyl  50    @2  00 

Peuches,  Comm.    —    @    — 

Apricots,  *  ft...    —    (S)    — 

Nectarines,  bx..    —    (S    — 


Apples.  *  lb.. 
Pears,  *  ft.... 
Peaches, *  ft. 

.pricots,  *  ft. 

ft 


German  Prunes,    — 
Huiigar'nPruue*.   — 

Quinces,  bx 1  75 

Homenrjmates,  ft    — 

Plums,  *  ft 7 

Figs 4 

Crab  Apples,  lb..  — 
Strawb Vs,  ft.  . 
Blackberries  ft... 
Raspberries,  ft..  — 
Cantaleupes,  dz  1  00 
Waterm'ns,  each  18 
Grapes,  Mission.      1% 

Chasselas 

Blk  Malvoisie. 

Rose  of  Peru.. 

Bik  Hamburg. 

Black  Prince  . 

Muscat  of  Al'r 

Flame  Tokay  .. 

Black  Morocco 

Wine  Grapes.. 
DRIED  FRUIT 
'H<3>  8  .'41  PI  tied,  do  *  lb. 

'    iRaislnv,*  ft 8 

in i..  ....    no   m.  o 


Sil  50 

Is  oil 


8Sia  9>£|Black  r'igs,  *  ft 

-„..v„„,  v  „ 8>s@  9        White,    do 

Plums,  *  ft 6    is)  8    I 


ft. 


VEGETABLES. 


Cabbage 

Garlic,  *  lb 8    ©  6 

Rhubarb*  lb —  S- 

Green  Peas 3^(g) — 

Sweet  Peas —     — 

Green  Corn  *  doz.. 20    @25 
Marrowtat   Squash 

per  ton 7  00  (38  00  Peppers 

Artichokes, *  ft....      4(g)    — Okra.... 


Cucumbers*  box 75  @1  00 

Summer  Sqsh,*  box  —  @1  50 
Tomatoes,  river  *  bx.  60®1  00 
Tomaloes.bay.*  bx.  —  (5  — 
String  Beans,*Ib  ...  —  <§  \v, 

Lima  Beans 4    (S)  4)6 

Egg  Plant 2®  — 

—  ®  3 

5(b).  6 


GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Stocks 
are  in  good  supply  and  prices  unchanged. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES— There  continues  a 
good  demand  for  both  California  and  Eastern 
manufacture  at  unchanged  rates. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING— English  Standard 
Wheat  bags,  hand  sewed,  15%c. ;  Flour 
sacks  8%@9%c.  for  qrs.  and  13%@14c.  for 
hlfs.  Standard  Gunnies  are  jobbing  at  1834c. ; 
Wool70@75c;  Barley  sacks  16c.@18c. ;  Hes- 
sians, 40-inch  goods,  12@12%c.  per  yard. 
BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
There  is  an  improvement  in  the  lumber  trade  in 
consequence  of  preparations  for  the  approaching 
rains.  Export  trade  is  light  owing  to  scarcity  of 
tonnage  and  high  freights.  Dealers  pay  for  car- 
goesof  Oregon  as  follows  :  Rough  $18@19  ; 
do.  surfaced  at  $28@30;  Spruce  $17@18. 
Wholesale  rates  for  various  descriptions  are 
as  follows:  Laths  at  $3.50;  Sugar  Pine  $35 
@40;  Cedar  $22.50@$32.50,  and  $42.50,  for 
three  different  qualities. 

Following  are  the  cargo  prices  established  by 
the  Redwood  Lumber  Dealers'  Association: 

Rough,  *  M $20  00 

Rough  refuse,  *  M 16  00 

Rough  clear,  *  M 32  50 

Rough  clear  refuse,  *  M 22  50 

Rustic,  *  M 35  00 

Rustic  refuse.  *  M 24  00 

Surfaced,  *  M 32  50 

Surfaced  refuse,  *  M , 22  50 

Flooring,  *  M 30  00 

Flooring  refuse,  *  M 20  00 

Beaded  flooring,  *  M 32  60 

Beaded  flooring  refuse,  *  M 22  60 

Half-inch  Siding,  *  M 22  50 

Half-inch  Siding  refuse,  *  M 16  00 

Half-inch  Surfaced,  *  M 25  00 

Half-inch  Surfaced  refuse,  *  M 18  00 

Half-inch  Battens,  *  M 22  50 

Pickets,  rough,  *  M 14  00 

Pickets,  rough,  pointed,  *  M 16  00 

Pickets,  fancy,  pointed,  ft  M 25  00 

Shingles,  *  M 3  00 

The  last  scale  of  retail  prices  adopted  by  the 
Lumber  Dealers'  Exchange  is  as  follows: 

Puget  Sound  Pine — 

Rough,*  M $25  00 

Flooring  and  Stepping,  *  M 37  50 

Flooring,  narrow 40  00 

Flooring,  second  quality,*  M 30  00 

Laths,*  M 3  50 

Furring,  *  lineal  foot lo 

Redwood — 

Rough,  *  M 26  00 

Rough' refuse,  *  M 20  00 

Rough  Pickets,  *  M 18  00 

Rough  Pickets,  pointed,  *  M 20  00 

Fancy  Pickets,  *  M 30  00 

Siding,  *  M 27  60 

Tongued  and  Grooved,  surfaced,  *  M 40  00 

Do  do  refuse  *  M 27  50 

Half-inch  surfaced,  *  M 40  00 

Rustic  *  M 42  60 

Battens  *  lineal  foot lc 

Shingles  *  M 3  60 

Sugar  Pine  is  jobbing  at  $50@G0  for  clear  and  $35@45  for 

second  qualiiy. 

COFFEE— Costa  Rica  19@19%c;  Guatemala, 
18c.  Jav.i  23c;  Manilla,  18%;  Rio  19%@20; 
Ground  Coffee  in  cases  30c. ;  Chiccory,  10c. 

SPICES— Allspice  14@15c.  Cloves  20®22c. 
Cassia35@36c.  NutmegH$1.00@,$1.10.  Whole 
Pepper  19@20c.  Ground  Spices — Allspice  $1.00 
'43  doz.;  Cassia$1.50;  Cloves$1.12%;  Mustard 
$1.50;  Ginger  and  Pepper,  each  $1.00@1.12  $ 
doz.;  Mace  $1.50  $  ft).;  Ginger  15c  $  lb. 

FISH — We  quote  Pacific  Dry  Cod  new,  in 
bundles  at  6%c. ;  Salmon  in  bbls.  $5.00(a>6.00, 
hf  do,  $3.50@4.00;  Case  Salmon,  $3.00  for  2%- 
tt>.  cans,  $2.50  for  2-tt>.  cans,  and  $2.00  for  1- 
Ib.cans;  Pickled  Cod,$4.50  in  hf  bbls  and  $8  in 
bbls;  Puget  Sound  Smoked  Herring,  60@85c 
per  box;  Mackerel,  No.  1  hf  bbls,  $7.50@8.00; 
extra,  $9.00(/#10.U0;  in  kits  No.  1  $2.00@2.25; 
Mess,  $2.50;  Extra  mess,  $3.00. 

NAILS— Quotable  at  $6.00(^9.00  for  assorted 
sizes. 

RICE— Sales  of  China  No.  1  at  6%@7c.  and 
No.  2  at5%@6o.  $  lb;  Siam,  quotable  at  5% 
@6o  in   mats;  Japan,  5%@6c.  per  ft). 

SOAP  —  The  prices  for  local  brands  are  5@ 
10c,  and  Castile,  ll%@12c  $  ft). 

SUGAR— We  quote  Cal.  Cube  at  12%c;  Cir- 
cle A  Crushed,  12  %c,  and  Granulated  12c; 
Golden  C.  10%c;  Extra  Golden  C.  lie;  Hawaiian 
8@10c.  as  extremes  ^  ft). 

SYRUP — Prices  may  be  given  as  follows: 
42%c  in  bbls,  45c  inhf  bbls,  and  50c  in  kegs. 

SALT— California  Bay  sella  at  $5(o($14; 
Carmen  Island,  in  bulk,  $14@15;  Fine  Liver- 
pool, $23.50  $  ton  ;  coarse,  $18@19. 

TEA — We  quote  as  follows  fo:  bulk  descrip- 
tions:     Amoys  —  Common     to      fair,      30@ 


45c;  superior  to  fine,  55@65c;  extra 
fine,  75@85o.  Foochows — Common  to  fair, 
35@45c;  superior  to  fine,  50@60c;  extra  fine, 
75c.  Souchong  and  Congou — Common  to  fair, 
35@45c;  superior  to  fine,  50@60c:  extra  fine, 
75@85c.  Japans — Common  to  fair,  30@35c; 
superior  to  fine,  40@45c. ;  extra  fine  to  finest, 
55@75c.  "$  ft). 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 


Butter,  Cal  fr.  lb    60    ®    65 
do  Oregon,  tt>..  O 

Honey.*  ft 

Cheese.  *  lb.... 

Swiss  Cheese,  ft 

EgKs,  Cal.,  doz. . 
tlo  Oregon,  doz    —    (§) 

Lard,  *  lb 18    @ 

Sugar,  cr.,  7^  ft.l  00    @ 
Brown.StolO  fts.l  00(a) 

Beet,  do 12    a 

Sugar,  Map.  ft.    30    @ 

Plums,  dried,  ft.     15    @ 

Peaches,  dried,  *    " 

Wool  Sacks,  new 


Thursday  Noon,  Oct.  24, 1872. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


20  @ 
20  @ 
60    (g) 


I2V«1 

70  @ 


an 


«    13) 
13j   1 

IN1, 14 

12HQ 

15    (si 


m 

14 


Wbeat-sks.  22x36 
Flour  sks,  or. ... 

do  Hlf 

Potato  G'yBags. 

Second-hud  do 
Deer  Skins,*  lb. 
Sheep  sks,  wl  on    50    @    75 
Sheep  sks,  plain. t  1  50®  5  50 
Goat  skins. each.    25    ®    50 
Dry  Cal.  HideB. 

Salted        do 

Dry  Mex.  Hides 
Salted  do... 
iCodtish,  dry,  ft 
ikWi     ■ 


ood. 


Flour,  ex,*  bbl..5  25    @5  fO 

Superfine,  do. .4  00    @4  !2's 
Corn  Meal, 100  tb.3  50     ®5  00 
Wheat,  *  100  fts.l  (.0    @1  62,4, 
Oats,*  100  B.3...I  50    ®1  80 
FRUITS, 

Apricots,  ft — 

Pine  Apples,  t...    — 
Bananas,  *  doz.. 

Canteleuns 

Watermelons  . .. 
Cal.  Walnnts,  lb. 
Cranberries,  *  g 
Strawberries,  ft 
Raspberries,  ft.. 
Cranberries,  O.l 
Gooseberries*. .. 
Cherries,  *  ft,.. 
Oranges,*  doz.. 
Limes,  per  doz .. 
FigB.  fresh,  *  ft. 
Asparagus,  wh." 
Artichokes,  doz. 
Brussel's  sprts,  * 

Beets,*  doz 

Potatoes,New*ft  2 
Potatoes/sweet,*  4 
Broccoli,  *  doz..l  50  (g)2  00 
Cauliilower.t  ..  1  00  fed  50 
Cabbage,  *  doz..  1  U0  (all  50 
Carrots,  *  doz...    15    @    25 

POULTRY.  GAME. 
Chickens,  apiece  75  fad  00 
Turkeys,  *  lb..  25  (a)  30 
Ducks,  wild,  *  p    50    §1  25 

Tame,  do 1  00    fad  25 

Teal,  *  doz. -..2  50    @    — 
Geese,  wild,  pairl  to    fa) 

Tame,  *  pair.. 3  00    tgti  00 

Hens,  each 75    tail  25 

Snipe,  *  doz....  ® 

English,  do @ 

Quails,  *  doz  ...2  50    fa) 
Pigeons,  dom.  do3  00    fai3  50 

Wild,  do 2  00    @ 

Hares,  each    . . .    3T'i(o;    50 
Rabbits,  tamet.    25    @    75 

Wild,  do,*  dz.l  75    (a/2  00 
Beef,  tend,*  ft.     18    fa)    20 

Corned,  *  ft..      8    @    10 

Smoked,  *  ft  . 
Pork,  rib,  etc.,  ft 

Chops,  do, 
Veal,*  ft 

Cutlet,  do 

Mutton    chops,* 

Leg,*ft 

Lamb,*  ft 

Tongues,  beef,  ea 
Tonguea,  pig.  ea 
Bacon,  Cal.,  *  lb 

Oregon,  do 
Hams,  Cal,  *  ft. 
Hams,  Cross'  so    —    fa)    25 
*  Per  lb.    t  Per  dozen. 


Live  Oak 

Tallow 8 

PRODUCE,  ETC. 

Barley,  cwt 1  15    @1  60 

Beans,  cwt 4  00    @5  00 

Dry  Lima  Beans*  ft         — 
Hay,   *  ton  .    ..17  00  825  00 
Potatoes*  ell  .  .1  75  ®  2  00 
VEGETABLES,    ETC. 

Celery,*  doz....    75    @1  00 


Cucumber8,+. 
Tomatoes,  *  ft.. 
Cress,  *  doz  bun 
Dried  Herbs,  b'h 

Garlics 

Green  Peas,  *  ft 
Green  Corn,  doz. 
Lettuce,  *  doz. . 
Mushrooms,^  lb 
Horseradish,*  ft 
Okra,  dried,  *  ft 

do  fresh,  *  ft. 
Pumpkins.  *  ft. 
Parsni  ps,  doz ... . 

Parsley 

Pickles,*  gal... 
Radishes,  doz.. 
Summer  Squash 

Marrowfat,  do. 

Hubbard,  do.. 
Dry  Lima,  shl... 
Spinage,  *  bskt. 
Salsify,  *  bunch 
Turnips,*  doz.. 


FISH,  MEATS.  ETC. 

Choice  D'nield    —    ( 

Whittaker's  ..    —    1 

Johnson's  Or. .    —    ( 
Klounder.  *  lb... 
Salmon,  *  ft. 

Smoked,  new,* 

Pickled,*  ft.. 
Rock  Cod,  *  ft . . 
Perch,  s  water,  ft 

Fresh  water,  ft 
Lake  Big.  Trout* 
Smelts,  laige*  lb    12^10) 

Small  do 8 


25  @ 
12VO) 
6    (g) 

7  § 


37  'j(. 


15 


25     @ 

—  («4 

15  (a» 

—  (8) 
12)4)0 


Silver  Smelts 

Soles,  *  lb 

Herring,  fresh  * 

Sm'kd,  per  100 
Tomcod,  *  ft.... 
Terrapin,  *  doz. 
Mackerel,  p'k, ea 

Fresh,  do 

Sea  Bass,  *  ft... 

Halibut 40    ® 

Sturgeon.  *  ft..      5    ® 
Oysters,  *  100.. .1  00    «\ 

Chesp.  *  doz..l  50    m 

Turbot 30    (a) 

Crabs  *  doz....l  00 
Soft   Shell 

Shrimps 10    tm 

Prawns 50    (a) 

Sardines 8    ® 

•<  Per  gallon. 


12'.. 

12 

12'* 

50 

15 

10 


—    @    30 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 

FBICIS  KIIK    I.VVIIIITP. 

fobbing  price*  rule  from  ten  to  fi/tten  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
following  quotationg. 

Thursday,  Oct.  24, 1872. 

Scotch  Pig  Iron.  *  ton $00  00    ©62  50 

White  Pig,  *  ton *&  00    (a)  70  00 

Refined  Bar,  bad  assortment,  *  ft —  0454(g)  —    * 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  *  ft —  05    (g)  —    5X 

Boiler,  No.  1  to  4  —  MJW!  -  •«> 

Plate.No.  *to9 —  m\Q  —  07 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13 —  07 '313) 

Sheet,  No.  14  to  20 —  07>iia) 

Sheet,  No.  24  to  27 —  08    <<u 

HorseShoes 8  00    (9) 

Nail  Rod 10 

Norway  Iron 8 

Rolled  Iron 5 

Other  Irons  for  Blacksmiths,  Miners,  etc.         6>jr§>         6X 
Copper.—  _ 

Sheathing,*  ft @  —  45 

Sheathing.  Yellow" —  28     @  —  30 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow (3)  —  13 

Composition  Nails —28         —30 

Composition  Bolts —  28         —  34 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IX  *  box 17  50    @ 

Plates,  ICCharcoal  10  50 

Roofing  Plates 18  .50 

Banca  Tin,  Slabs,*  ft —50 

STEBL.— English  Cast,  *  lb -  IS  —20 

Drill 19  20 

Flat  Bar 19  2D 

Plough  Points 3  75  4  00 

Russia  (for  mould  boards) 12^  15 

Qtjic-b.bii.V5R.- *  ft —  85  .-  87Ji" 

LEAD.-Pig,*tb —06  —07 

Sheet -  10  -  \\H 

Pipe -    »  —  10>6 

Bar —  —    7 

Zinc— 8heets,  *ft —  11 

Bokax.— Refined —28  _  30 

Borax,  crude —    5 

Leather  Market  Report. 

[Corrected  weekly  by  Dolliver  *  Bro.,  No.  109  Post  st.l 
San  Francisco,  Thursday,  Oct.  24,  1X72. 

We  quote  as  below  : 

City  Tanned  Leather,  *  ft 2H«',JH 

Santa  OrtlS  Leather,  *  ft 2tn&29 

Country  Leather,  *  ft ».« 

Stockton  Leat her,  *  lb M &  3 

French   skins  continue   firm.     All   California  skins  are 
scarce  and  bring  full  prices. 

Jodot,8  Kil..  per  doz  ...$K0  00® 

Jodot,  11  to  l»Kil.,perdoz 66  00(g)  85  00 

Jodot,  second  choice,  II  to  15  Kil.  *  doz 56  009  75  00 

Lamoille,  16  to  IN  Kil  ,*  doz  75  OWal  77  50 

Levin,  12  and  13  Kil.,  per  doz 68  IKK.j)  70  00 

Coiucllian,  16  to  19  Kil.,  per  doz 63  00(a)  65  (10 

ConiLlliaii,  12  to  14  Kil,,  per  doz 56  IHIlu  60  (JO 

Ogorau  Calf,  *  doz 54  00(g) 

Slinon,  18  Kil.,*  doz   60  00 

Simon, 30  Kil.*  aoi 65  110 

Simon.  24  Kil.  *  do/ 71  00 

Hubert  Calf,  7  and  8  Kil 35  00(d)  40  00 

I  rench   Kips,  *  ft    I  i0*     130 

California  Kip.  *  doz  60  00 to 80  nil 

French  Sheep,  all  colors,  *  doz 8  00(g)  15  00 

Eastern  Calf  for  Hacks,  *  ft   1  15tg)    126 

Sheep  Roans  for  Topping,  all  colors,   *  doz »  00©  13  00 

Sheep  Roana  for  Linings,*  do/.   5  50 14  10  50 

Califoruia  Russett  Sheep  Linings 175(g)    5  50 

Best  Jodot  Ca  f  Boot  Lugs,  *  pair  5  25 

Good  French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  *  pair 4  50(g)    5  00 

French  Calf  Boot  Legs,*  pair 4  00 

Harness  Leather,  *  ft 30®    S7K 

Fair  Bridle  Leather,  *  doz 48  00®  72  00 

Skirting  Leather,  *  lb 34W    37)< 

Welt  Leather,  *  doz 30  00®  50  00 

Huff  Leather,  *  foot 18(a)       21 

Wax  Side  Leather,  *  foot 20<j)       22 
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DEWEY   &   CO., 

American  and  Foreign 


Hatmt 


No.  338  Montgomery  Wt., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Patents  Obtained  Promptly. 

Caveats  Filed  Expeditiously. 

Patent  ReissueB  Taken  Out. 

Patents  Secured  in  Foreign  Lands. 

Assignments  Made  and  Recorded  in  Legal  Form. 

Copies  of  Patents  and  Assignments  Procured. 

Examinations   of    Patents    made   here   and  at 
Washington. 

Examinations  made  of  Assignments  Recorded 
in  Washington. 

Examinations  Ordered  and  Reported  by  Tele- 
graph. 

Rejected  Cases  taken  up  and  Patents  Obtained. 

Interferences  Prosecuted. 

Opinions  Rendered  regarding  the  Validity  of 
Patents  and  Assignments. 

Every  Legitimate  Branch  of  Patent  Agency  Bus- 
iness promptly  and  thoroughly  conducted. 
Illustrated  Circulars  Free. 

DEWEY    &    CO., 

Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  S.  F. 


Agricultural    and    Industrial 

BOOKS. 

For   Sale   at   this    Office. 

American  Manures,  and  Farmers' and  Planters' 
Guide— comprising  a  description  of  the  elements  and 
composition  of  plants  and  noils — the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  composting — the  value  of  stable  manure  and 
waste  products,  etc.,  etc.;  also  chemical  analysis  of 
the  principal  manufactured  fertilizers — their  assumed 
and  real  value — and  a  full  expose  of  the  frauds  prac- 
tised upon  purchasers.  By  Wm.  H.  Bruckner,  Ph.  D., 
and  J.  B.  Chynoweth.  Price  $2,  post  paid.  Address 
Dewey  k  Co.,  this  office. 

The  Fruits  and    Fruit   Trees    of    America,  or 

the  Culture.  Propagation,  and  Management,  in  the  Gar- 
den and  Orchard,  01  Fruit  Trees  generally,  with  descrip- 
tions of  all  the  finest  varieties  of  Fruit,  Native  and 
Foreign,  cultivated  in  this  country.  By  A.  J  Downing. 
Illustrated;  109K  pages;  lS6y.  The  best  authority,  and 
only  complete  work.  Price,  in  cloth  and  gilt,  $5,  post 
paid,  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  this  office 

New  American  Farm  Book — originally  by  R.  L. 

Allen;  revised  by  Lewis  F.  Allen,  1871.  Embracing  in- 
formation on  all  general  subjects  pertaining  to  Panning 
and  all  branches  of  Husbandry— a  wide  range,  yet  very 
fully  and  ably  treated .  5'iti  pages.  Price  $3,  post  paid. 
Address  Dewey  <fc  Co.,  this  office. 

Harris  (Joseph)  on  the  Pig.  Breeding,  Rear- 
ing. Management  and  Improvement.  Illus.,  2-'i0  pages. 
1870.  Interesting  to  all  readers;  instructive  and  lull  of 
hints  to  raisers.    Price  $2,  post  paid  from  this  office. 

Cranberry  Culture,  by  a   Practical  Grower  in 

N.  J..  Joseph  J.  "White.  A  special  treatise  of  126  pages, 
Post  paid  from  this  office,  $1.75. 

Farm  Implements  and  Farm  Machinery,  and 

the  principles  of  their  construction  and  use.  With  simple 
and  practical  explanations  of  the  Laws  of  Motion  and 
Force  as  applied  on  the  Farm;  by  John  J.  Thomas;  2*7 
illustrations  and  302  pages.  Sold  by  Dewey  A  Co.,  post- 
paid, for  $1.75. 

Ten  Acres  Enough:    A  practical   experience, 

showing  how  a  very  small  farm  may  be  made  to  keep  a 
vary  large  family,  with  extensive  and  prolitable  experi- 
ence in  the  cultivation  of  the  smaller  fruits.  Tenth 
edition,  1871.    Price,  post  free,  $1.50,  at  this  office. 

Observations  on  tbe   Culture  of    Silk  in 

California.  By  I.  N.  Hoag,  of  Sacramento,  1870. 
Pamphlet,  33  pages.  Fop  sale  by  DEWEY  &  CO., 
Publishers  of  Pacific  Huiul  Press,  San  Francisco. 
Post  paid,  25  cts. 

Cotton  Culture;  by  J.  B.  Symon;  with  an  ad- 
ditional chapter  on  Cotton  Seed  and  its  uses.  190  pages, 
18«J.    Price,  post  free,  $1.75,  at  this  office. 

How  Crops  Grow:   by  Johnson;   A  treatise  on 

the  chemical  composition. structure  and  life  of  the  plant, 
for  all  students  of  agriculture;  with  illustration  and 
analysis.    394  pages;  1868.    Post  free  from  this  office,  $2.50. 

American    Grape   Growers*    Guide;    by   "Win. 

Chorlton  (N.  Y  )  294  pages,  1852.  Post  free,  $1,  from  this 
office. 

American  Fish  Culture,  embracing  all  the  de- 
tails of  artificial  breeding  and  rearing  of  1  rout,  and  the 
culture  of  other  fishes:  by  Thad.  Norria.  Illustrated,  304 
pages.  I8tii.    Post  free  from  this  office.  $2.50. 

How  Crops  Feed;  Johnson,  1870.  On  the  At- 
mosphere and  the  Soil  as  related  to  the  nutrition  of  agri- 
cultural plants.  Illustrated.  375  pages.  Post  free  from 
this  office,  $2  50. 

Thresher's  Guide  and  Farmer's  Friend — by  I). 
Hollihan,  a  Californian,  and  a  practical  thresher  for 
over  fifteen  years.  It  contains  facts  and  hints  of  great 
value  to  those  specially  interested,  who  thresh  or  em- 
ploy threshers.  Published  by  DEWEY  &  CO.,  at  this 
office.     In  flexible  cloth,  $1.    Post  free. 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry,  illustrated,  with  a 

treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Sheep.  Pn-vention  and  Cure 
Post  free  from  this  office,  cloth  edition,  $2. 


Ranch    for    Sale. 

*o»  ^ne  undersigned  offers  for  sale  one  of  the  finest 
f*ym  located  Ranches  on  the  Sacramento  river,  25 
^ha  miles  below  Sacramento  City,  containing  Three 
Hundred  and  Twelve  Acres,  situated  in  the  center  of 
the  fruit  region,  with  fine  Orchard  containing  Peach, 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Apricot  and  Walnut  Trees,  with 
further  capacity  for  five  thousand  more;  alBO,  Vineyard 
of  choice  Foreign  GrapeB;  good  Dwelling,  two  stories, 
framed;  tenement  and  fruit-packing  house.  Remainder 
of  the  land  is  Reclaimed  Tule,  suitable  for  Grain,  Vege- 
tables or  Pasture, 

The  steamer  "Reform"  makes  three  trips   per  week 
from  the  Ranch  to  San  Francisco. 

I»rlce,    81»,000-Terms,    Cash. 

For  further  particulars  inquire  of 

BROCA9  &   PERKINS, 
Commission  Merchants,  310  Washington  street, 
San  Francisco, 
Or,  CAPT.    NELSON, 

Steamer  "  Reform,"  Jackson  Btreet  Wharf, 

San  Francisco , 
Or  tbe  subscriber,  on  the  Ranch. 

ocl9-2t  PLEASANT  CREW. 


SEEDS!  PLANTS 


■Wholesale    or    Retail. 

Vegetable,    Field    and    Flower   Seeds, 

California  and  Australian  EvergTeen  Seeds. 

FRESH  SEEDS  OF  PALMS  AND  BLUE  GCM  TREES, 
Etc.,   Etc. 

Pure  Kentucky  Blue  Gbass,  Red  Top,  Rte  Grasses, 

Obchabd  Grass,  Timotht,  alfalta,  White, 

and  Red  Cloveb  Seed,  Etc. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips.  Crocus,  Lilies,  fine  clumps  of  Lily 

of  the  Valley,  new  Gladiolus,  Etc. 

Ramie  Seed  and  Plants. 

A  FINE  COLLECTION  OP 

Greenhouse  Plants,  Evergreens,  Etc. 

Rustic  and  Wire  Baskets,  Flower  Stands,  Fruit  and 

Ornamental  Trees,  Eto  , 

AT     THE     OI.S     ST-4.X1*. 


Send  for  Catalogues. 


14v4-3m 


E.    E.    MOORE, 

425  Washington  Btreet, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

—  AT  THE  — 

LIBERTY  NURSERIES 

Petaluma, 

I  offer  at  moderate  prices  a  general 
assortment  of 

FRUIT,    SHADE   AND    EVERGREEN 
TREES,    AND    SHRUBS. 
Deciduous   Flowering   Shrubs,    Roses,    Etc. 
Green  House  and  Bedding  Plants  in  great  variety. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

Address  W.  H.  PEPPER, 

15v4-Gm  Petaluma,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 


THE     OL.I5 


Maple     Leaf    Nursery. 


Has  const  an  t- 
varieties  of 
ORNAMENT. 
GREEN  and 
SHRUBS;  also 
ment  of  Choice 
merous  to 
Green  House 
ers  and  Bulbs, 


ly  on  hand  all 
FRUIT  AND 
AL  EVER- 
DECIDUOUS 
a  large  assort- 
ROSES  too  nu- 
rn  e  n  t  i  on. 
Plants,  Flow- 
Garden,  Grass 
and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  are  for  sale  by 

L.  M.  NEWSOM,  Proprietor, 
12v3-tf  Washington  street,  Brooklyn.  Cal. 


MACED0N    NURSERIES. 

I  will  send,  post  paid,  warranted  to  arrive  in  good 
order: 

1  year  Plum  and  Pear  Trees,  Roses  and  Shrubs,  $25 
per  C. 

1   year  Apple,  Peach  and  Orange  Quince,  $15  per  0. 

Raspberry  and  Blackberry  Plants,  6  varieties,  $2  per  C. 

Strawberry  Plants,  0  varieties,  $1  per  C;  $3  to  $4  per 
M,  by  express;  Giant  Asparagras  and  Honey  Locust 
Hedge,  $1  per  C,  $3  to  $4  per  M,  by  express.  Larger 
quantities  and  older  trees  proportionately  low. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  J.  B.  JONES, 

9v»-3m  Maeedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  T. 


CLEAN    MESQUIT    SEED. 

1,500  to  2,000  lbs.  for  sale  in  chaff  at 
SO  CENTS  PKK  POl'Sft, 

Orders  by  mail  promptly  filled  by 

LOSSON    ROSS, 
14v4-3m  Sebastapol,  Sonoma  County. 


H.  K.  CUMMINQS. 

1858. 


1.  M.  MAXWELL. 
1871. 


HENRY  K.  CUMMINGS  &  CO., 

Wholesale   Fruit  and  Produce   Commission 
House, 

ESTABLISHED    1858. 

415  and  417  Davis  Btreet,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 

ao  interests  that  will  conflict  with  those  of  the  producer. 

4v23-ly 


Los    Angeles    County    Lands. 

Farming  Lands  in  Los  Angeles  County  for  sale,  in 
sections  and  quarter  sections,  at  reasonable  prices  and 
on  accommodating  terms — say,  one-fourth  cash  and 
balance  in  one,  two  and  three  years,  with  interest  at  10 
per  cent.,  payable  annually.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  No.  542,  corner  Market  and  Montgomery 
streets,  over  the  Hibernia  Bank,  San  Francisco,  or  to 
the  agent,  W.  R.  OLDEN,  Anaheim.  12v3tf 


SEED    WHEAT. 


If    you    want    clean  Wheat,  boy   "HUNTER'S   IM- 
PROVED GRAIN  SEPARATOR."    It  separates   all  the 
Chess,  Mustard,  Barley,  Oats,  etc.,  from  the  Wheat,  and 
does  its  work  rapidly.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
WIESTER    &    CO., 

3v4-3m  17  New  Montgomery  street,  S .  F. 


.A.    New    Firm. 

JEWELL  &  FLINT,  General  Commission 
Merchants,  and  Sacramento  Agents  for  Walter  A. 
Wood's  Harvesting  Machines,  No.  39  Front  street,  be- 
tween  J  and  K,  Sacramento.  G.  R.  JEWELL, 

16v3-3m  T.  B.  FLINT. 


GOOD     CABLE     SCREW     WIRE 

Boots    and    Shoes 


ARE    SELLING    FROM    MAINE    TO    CALIFORNIA. 


THE    CELEBRATED 

CHALLENGE   FEED     MILL 


For  Farm  use  and  Custom  work.  The  only  Practica 
Farm  Feed  Mill  ever  invented.  Can  be  used  with  from  one 
to  eiuht-horse  power,  and  grinds  from  2A0  lbs.  to  one  ton  of 
barley  per  hour.  Price  of  Mills  from  $75  to  $100,  according 
iQSize.  Adapted  to  Wind,  Water  Steam,  or  Horse  Power. 
The  grinding  surface  is  adjustable,  and  can  be  replaced  in 
lifteon  minutes  at  an  expense  of  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and 
a  quarter.  Over  3,000  now  in  use.  Every  Mill  warranted  to 
give  satisfaction.  For  sale  by  all  leading  agricultural  firms 
on  the  coast.  For  further  particulars  send  for  circular. 
m  M.  S.  BOWDISH,  General  Agent, 

With  Hawley  &  Co.,  cor.  Calif ornia  anil  Battery  sts., 

16vt-3ni  San  Francisco. 


Three  sizes,  warranted  to  clean  from  60  to  200  bushels 
per  hour,  according  to  size.    Prices,  $40,  $50  and  $75. 

First  Premiums  at  California  State  Fairs  in  1870  and 
1871.  Warranted  to  separate  Mustard  Seed,  Cheat,  Bar- 
ley and  Oats,  from  Wheat.  Cleans  the  Morning  Glory 
Seed  from  Alfalfa. 

Circulars  mailed  on  application.    Address 

NASH,  MILLER  &  CO., 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

N.  B.— All  the  Nash  &  Cutta  Steam  Separators  are 
fully  warranted.  3v4-16t 


H.    J.    BOOTH    At    CO., 

UNION     IRON    WORKS, 

(The  Oldest  and  most  Extensive  Foundry  on 
the  Pacific  Ceastl. 

Cor.    First    and    Mission    wis., 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Marine,  Locomotive  and  Stationary  Engines 
Quartz  Crushing  and  Amalgamating  Ma- 
chines, Mill  Irons  and  Brass  and  iron 
Castings,    of    every    description, 
made  to  order. 

Steamboat  Eepairing,  Boiler  Making,  Turn- 
ing and  Finishing, 

EXECUTED     WITH    DISPATCH. 
Beet  Sugar  Machinery  complete  in  every  part— made 
a  specialty. 

OIL    MACHINERY. 

A  complete  set  of  Machinery  of  our  own  design  and 
patent  for  extracting  oil  from  Castor  Bean,  dispensing 
with  Hair  Cloth.  Also  Machinery  for  Flax  Seed  Oil, 
Mustard  Seed  Oil,  and  Sun  Flower  Seed  Oil. 

MARBLE    MACHINERY 
For  sawing  Marble  of  any  thickness  or  size. 

Irrigating    Pumps.     Steam    Pumps. 
Plans,  Estimates,  and  Advice  promptly  supplied. 
H.J. BOOTH.  GEO.W.PRESCOTT.  IRVING  M.  SCOTT 
4v24-lyslamr 


SPORTSMEN'S    EMPORIUM, 

No.  609  Clay  Street, 
Just  abovo  Montgomery SAN  FRANCISCO. 

F.   SCHOENEMAN, 

(Successor  to  Barton  &  Rutter.) 
JUST  RECEIVED,  an  assortment  of  the  now 

Needle   Sporting    Gun. 

Cannot  be  had  anywhere  else,  as  I  am  the  Agent. 
Also,  fine  English,  German  and  American  Sporting 
Guns,  all  the  latest  patterns  of  RIFLES,  and  all  kinds 
of  Ammunition.    A  splendid  assortment  of 

FISHING    TACKLE, 

And  Sporting  Apparatus  of  every  description. 

Pocket  Cutlery  of  the  best  makers. 

15v4-3m  E.  SCHOENEMAN. 


THE 


H  A I  N  E  s 


$350.    Fully   Guaranteed! 

AND    THE    BURDETT    ORGAN 

Factory,  burnt  at  Chicago,  has  been  rebuilt,  and  Is 
making  the  most  durable  Organ  made.  Sold,  payable 
by  instalments,  at 

GRAY'S  MU8IC  STORE, 

Nob.  623  and  C25  Clay  Btreet, 
13v4-eow  Sam  Fu.incisco. 


ALFRED  WRIGHT Veterinary  Surgeon. 


n%  WRIGHTS 

HORSES  &  CATTLE 


General  Depot 159  New  Montgomery  street,  S.  F 


18  THE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  OF  THE 
Pacific.  It  educates  thoroughly  for  business.  Its  course 
of  instruction  is  valuable  to  persons  of  both  sexes  and 
of  any  age.  Academic  Department  for  those  not  pre- 
pared for  business  course.  Open  day  and  evening 
throughout  the  year.  Students  can  commence  at  any 
time.  Full  particulars  may  be  bad  at  the  College 
Office,  24  Post  street,  or  by  sending  for  Heald'b  Col- 
LEGE  JOURNAL. 

Address  E.  P.  HEALD, 

Presllent  Business  College,  San  Francisco. 

12v25-3m 


$.r)tO*2Vrl^,ofrlII.«rMi,youn»orol.l,m«k.mor6nM.ncy.t 
i-or*  for  o.lntu.lr  •!>»■••  muio.iit.or.il  tl.u  iliu.lli.o.l.nrllilua' 
tin.  PirlkuUmr...,  AMifti.  »<[u.*u*l.\..)r«tll.Bj,»l.lu.. 


WARNER  &  SILSBY 

Manufacture  all  Bizes  of 

Bed  and  Sofa    Springs, 

Which  they  offer  to  the  trade  at 
reduced  prices;  also  the  cele- 
brated Obermann  Self- 
Fastening     Bed     Spring. 

Any  man  can  make  his  own  Spring  Bed  with  them 
by  attaching  them  to  the  slats  of  any  bedstead. 

642  Mission  Street,  above  New  Montgomery,  San 
Francisco.  23vS-0in 


SOMETHING    NEW. 


Wo  have  for  sale  the  Right  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  a 
sew  and  useful  invention  that  is  needed  in  every  family. 
It  is  easily  manufactured  and  requires  but  a  small 
amount  of  capital  to  commence  with.  A  number  of  or- 
ders have  already  been  taken,  which  will  be  turned  ovet 
to  any  party  who  may  purchase  the  patent. 

Samples  can  be  seen  at  our  office,  ur  drs.riptive  circu 
lars  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

WIESTER    &    CO., 
T  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 


CO-OPERATIVE    MARBLE    WORKS. 

JOHN  DANIEL  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Monuments,    Headstones,    Tombs, 

MANTEL    PIECES,    ETC., 

421    Pine    street,    between    Montgomery    and  i 

Kearny,  Sam  Francisco. 

21v21y 


GREW  WBTERN 


P  OtBOXi'i-'.PiTTSBURGH.PA. 
Hroech-Loiding  Shot  Gum.  $40  to  $300.  Double  Shot 
Guns,  18  to  $110.  Single  Guns.  $4  to  $10.  Rillos,  $8 
to  $75.  Revolver..  $6  to  $J5.  Sbxd  Stamp  roa  Paici- 
Libt.  Army  aunt,  Rirolvtri,  i-c,  lioughtor  traded/or. 

5v25-eow26t 


STALLIONS. 


Two  Fine  Three- Year  Old  Stallions  for  Sale. 

Call  on  or  address  D.  L.  SMITH,  at  17  New   Mon- 
gomery  street,  San  Francisco.  Ilv4tf 


PUMPS    AND    STOVES. 

A  large  assortment  of  FORCE  and  LIFT  PUMPS; 
also,  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS,  RUBBER  HOSE,  Etc. 

Celebrated  Ranges — Union,  Improved  Richmond,  and 
Eureka.    A  fine  assortment  constantly  on  hand. 

No.  619  Market  street,  near  First,  San  Francisco. 

12v4-4m  JAMES  JOHNSTON. 
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STUDEBAKER     WAGONS 


Have  'become 

The  Standard  Wagons  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Fob  Quauty, 

Durability, 

LlOHT  BUNNTNO, 

Good  Proportion, 

asd  Excellent  Style, 
They   Have    no    Peer. 
Ibon  Axle, 

Thimble  Skein, 

Header  and 

Spring  Wagons, 
Of  all  sizes,  with  heavy  tires  rivited  on,  always  on 
hand  and  sold  for  $100  to  $165. 

Having  established  a  Manufactory  to  build  Wagons, 
Beds,  Brakes  and  Seats,  I  am  better  prepared  than 
ever  to  furnish 

Just  the)  Kinds  of  "Wagrons  Needed, 
As  I  make  a  specialty  of  the  wagon  trade. 

The  attention  of  Deaters  is  especially  requested. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

16v3-3m  E.  E.  AMES.  General  Agent. 

Factory  and  Depot,  217  and  219  K  Btreet,  Sacramento. 


FIBST  PREMIUM  AWABDED  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1870;  also  First  Premium  at  Mechanics'  Fair,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1871;  and  Silver  Medal  and  First  Premium  for 
best  Farm  Wagon,  and  First  Premium  for  the  best  im- 
proved Thimble  Skein  at  State  Fair,  1871.  Also  State 
Fair  GOLD  MEDAL  for  1871. 


IMPROVE       YOUR       POULTRY. 

IT    COSTS    NO 
MORE 

TO     KEEP 

Good     Fowls 

Than  Poor  Ones. 


OAKLAND 

POULTRY 

Yards, 

Corner  Sixteenth  and 
Castro  streets. 


SEND  STAMP 


ILLUSTRATED 
Circular 

CONTAINING      A     PULL 

DESCRIPTION 

Of  all  the 
BEST      KNOWN 

And  Most 

Improved 

BREEDS 


POULTRY, 
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GEO.    B.    BA.YLEY, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry,  P.  O.  Box  659,  San  Francisco. 


ap22-3m 


E.   SOTJLE, 

San  Q,uen tin,  Cal. 


Hill's  Patent  Eureka  Gang  Plow. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  these 
Plows,  are  entitled  to  preference  over  any  other  Plow 
In  use.  They  are  made  of  the  best  material,  and  every 
Plow  warranted.  They  are  of  light  draught,  easily 
adapted  to  any  depth,  and  are  very  easily  handled. 

They  will  plow  any  kind  of  soil,  and  leave  the  ground 

in  perfect  order.  

FIRST    PREMIUMS! 

These  Plows  have  taken  First  Premiums  at  the  State 
Fair,  at  the  Northern  District  Fair,  at  the  Upper  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Fair,  and  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
Premium  of  $40  for  the  best  Gang  Plow,  after  a  fair  test 
and  competition  with  the  leading  PIowb  of  the  State. 

Champion  Deep-Tilling  Stubble  Plow, 

Took  the  First  Premium  over  all  competitors  at  the 

State  Fair,  1871.    It  furrows  14  in.  deep  and  24  wide. 

This  Gang  Plow  combines  durability  with  cheapness, 
being  made  entirely  of  iron  by  experienced  workmen,  of 
the  best  material.  Over  three  hundred  are  now  in  use, 
and  all  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

SWEEPSTAKE   PLOW   CO., 
At  SAN  LEANDEO,  CAL.,  under  the  personal  supSrin- 

tendance  of  the  Patentee,  F.  A.  Htj., 
And  also  by  most  leading  Agricultural  Dealers  in  the 

State.    Send  at  once  for  Circulars,  prices,  etc.       21v3 

MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON'S 


THOMAS    &    SHIRLAND, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Cashmere  or  Angora  Goats, 

—or — 
PURE   BLOOD   AND   ALL   GRADES. 

For  Sale  in  Lots  to  Suit  Purchasers. 

Including  a  Choice  Lot  imported  by  A.  EUTYCHLDES 
native  of   Angora.    For  particulars  apply  to 

S.  P.  THOMAS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

— or— 

E.  D.  SHIRLAND,  Auburn,  Cal. 
8v4-3m 

LANDRUM    &    RODGERS, 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Cotswold  Sheep  and  An- 
gora Goats. 

A  large  lot  of  Angora  Goats  and  Cotswold  Sheep  for 
sale.  Also  100  Southdown  and  Cotswold  graded  Kama, 
and  Angora  graded  Bucks  up  to  31-32. 

All  of  the  above  will  be  sold  on  reasonable  terms  and 
delivered  on  the  cars  at  Watsonville  free  of  charge. 

JUST  ARRIVED  ! 
Eighty-five  head  of  Choice,  Pure  Breed  Angora  Goats — 
47  Bucks  and  38  Ewes— the  largest  importation  ever 
made  to  this  coast,  mostly  from  the  flock  of  Richard 
Peters,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  A  pamphlet,  with  particulars, 
furnished  to  breeders  on  application. 

Address  LANDRUM  &  RODGERS, 

2v4-3m  Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


Took  the  Premium  over  all  at  the  great  Plowing 
Match  In  Stockton,  In  1870. 

This  Plow  Is  thoroughly  made  by  practical  men  who 
have  boen  long  In  the  business  and  know  what  Is  re- 
quired in  the  construction  of  Gang  Plows.  It  is  quickly 
adjusted.  Sufficient  play  is  given  bo  that  the  tongue  will 
pass  over  cradle  knolls  without  changing  the  working 
position  of  the  shares.  It  Is  so  constructed  that  the 
wheels  themselves  govern  the  action  of  the  Plow  cor- 
rectly. It  has  various  points  of  superiority,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  as  the  Best  and  MoBt  Desirable  Gang  Plow 
In  the  world.    Send  for  circular  to 

MATTESON    k   WILLIAMSON, 

14v2-3m  Stockton,  Cal. 


M.  WALTHALL  and  S.  T.  NYE 

Give  Exclusive  Attention  to 
Land  Matters  In  the  Local  and  General  Land 

Office, 

Mining  Applications,  Procuring  Patents,  and  Contests 

before  the  Office,  etc.,  etc. 

Buy  and  Sell  Agricultural  College  Scrip  and  Land 

Warrants. 

Office  in  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  near  the  Land  Office, 
Stockton,  Cal.  Refer  to  Hon.  S.  A.  Booker,  Judge  of  the 
Fifth  District  Court,  Stockton.  'Jvr,-:im 


TO    SHEEP    BREEDERS! 

And  all  such  as  are  interested  in  raising  FINE  STOCK, 
attention  is  invited  to  the  flock  of  Severance  &  Peet, 
consisting  of 

80   Thoroughbred     Spanish    Merino   Rams, 
and  200  Yearling  and  two-year  old  Ewes, 

Just  imported  from  Addison  County,  Vermont.  These 
Sheep  were  all  selected  from  noted  flocks  by  one  who 
has  bred  this  variety  of  Sheep  for  fifteen  years,  and  are 
superior  in  the  combination  of  qualities  that  go  to  make 
up  a  perfect  Sheep.  A  portion  of  this  flock  will  be 
offered  for  sale  on  reasonable  terms. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUT, 

As  this  variety  is  rapidly  advancing  in  the  East. 

May  be  seen  and  examined  at  the  CITY  GARDENS, 
corner  of  South  and  Center  streets,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Ilv4tf  SEVERANCE    «v.    PEET. 

FULL    BLOODED    STOCK    FOR    SALE. 


The  undersigned  has  perfected  arrangements  to  re- 
ceive consignments  of  the  Best  Bred  Stock  from  Europo 
and  the  Eastern  States,  consisting  of  Short-horned 
Durham,  Dovon  and  Alderney  Cattle;  Cotswold,  Span- 
ish Merino  and  Silesian  Sheep;  Angora  Goats;  Berk- 
shire and  Essex  Swine.  All  of  which  will  bo  sold  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  pedigrees  guaranteed. 

Seventy-five  head  of  the  Silesian  Shesp  have  arrived 
and  are  for  Bale  by 

2Cv3-tf  ROBERT  BECK,  Sacramento. 


Petersen's  Patent  Bee-Hive. 


This  HTVE  is  a  California  Invention,  simple  in  its 
construction,  a-d  being  made  entirely  of  wood,  is  cheap 
enough  for  the  amateur  or  professional  bee-keeper. 
Among  the  paramount  objects  secured  by  this  Hive  are 
the  facility  it  affords  of  examining  at  all  times  the 
stores  of  the  bees,  and  the  taking  away  of  any  surplus, 
or  supplying  whatever  may  be  wanting.  Also  the 
presence  and  state  of  health  of  the  queen  bee;  in  fact, 
of  the  whole  hive.  It  enables  the  keoper  to  interfere  in 
all  sorts  of  emergencies;  increasing  the  number  of  bees 
by  artificially  creating  young  swarms;  and  what  is  of 
especial  importance  to  the  progress  of  bee  science,  can 
be  thoroughly  examined  with  reference  to  the  behavior 
and  habits  of  the  different  bees,  queens,  drones  and 
workers,  although  there  is  no  glass  used  in  its  con- 
struction. 

Persons  familiar  with  the  habits  of  bees  know  that 
one  of  their  most  necessary  and  frequent  employments 
is  the  expulsion  of  the  over-heated  and  foul  air  from 
the  hive.  To  do  this,  the  bees  station  themselves  at  or 
near  the  opening  in  the  hive,  turning  their  heads  in- 
wards, take  hold  with  their  feet  and  move  their  wings 
with  such  rapidity  aB  to  cause  a  considerable  current  of 
air,  frequently  causing  a  draft  strong  enough  to  be  per- 
ceptibly felt  outside  the  hive.  The  improvements  in 
this  hive  consist  in  providing  it  with  suitable  openings 
both  above  and  below,  by  means  of  which  the  necessary 
ventilation  can  be  secured  and  regulated.  One  Hive 
has  a  gable  roof,  and  at  intervals  in  the  upper  edge  of 
the  side  walls  saw  cuts  or  kerfs  are  provided  which  will 
be  sufficiently  wide  to  afford  a  passage  lor  the  air.  A 
strip  is  secured  between  the  projecting  eaves  and  side 
of  the  hive  so  as  to  leave  a  triangular  space  extending 
from  end  to  end  of  the  hive,  and  thus  providing 
a  passage  for  the  air.  By  stopping  up  the  ends  of 
this  passage  the  ventilation  is  shut  off.  Near  the 
bottom  of  the  hive  is  a  false  bottom,  the  side 
edges  of  which  are  also  provided  with  saw  cuts 
or  kerfs.  At  short  intervals  and  in  the  lower  edge  of 
the  sides  of  the  hives  other  kerfs  are  cut  so  as  to  break 
joints  with  the  first  mentioned.  The  frames  are  made 
in  the  usual  manner,  except  that  the  upper  corners  are 
rounded  and  project  slightly,  so  that  they  will  fit  into  a 
groove  in  i  he  upper  part  of  the  hive  and  be  suspended 
there,  and  they  can  be  turned  slightly  so  as  to  come  out 
easily.  There  is  sufficient  space  over  them  to  admit  the 
hand  so  as  to  remove  them  when  necessary.  A  flat 
piece  of  wood  covering  two  frames  is  laid  over  the  tops 
so  as  to  prevent  the  bees  from  building  above.  When 
these  loote  pieces  are  taken  out,  the  frames  may  be  re- 
moved. There  is  a  door  at  each  end  of  the  hive  which 
may  bo  opened  so  as  to  get  at  the  honey  from  either  end. 
A  portion  of  the  hive  may  be  partitioned  off,  when  con- 
venient, by  a  piece  of  board  which  fits  into  it.  The 
other  hive  is  similar  in  construction,  the  only  diffeience 
being  the  flat  roof,  making  it  cheaper. 

State  and  County  Rights  for  sale. 

Send  for  circulars  to  OLE  PETERSEN,  Oakland,  or  to 

WIESTER   &   CO., 

17  New  Montgomery  street, 
San  Francisco. 


WATT    &.    MCLENNAN, 

WOOL    COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

620  Sansome  Btreet,  corner  Jackson,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Recclve     Consignments    of    Wool,    Sheep 
Skins,  Hides,  etc.    Liberal  advances  made  to 
consignors.    Keep  on  hand  the  best  quality  of 
Wool  Sacks,  Twines,  and  other  supplies. 
10v3-:im 


40  Thoroughbred  Angora  Goats  for  Sale  t 
Imported  by  a  native  of  Angora,  direct  from  Asia  Minor. 
For  specimens  see  the  flock  of  Thomas  k  Shirland, 
Sacramento,  Cal.  Address  A.  EUTYCHLDES,  Spout 
Spring,  Appomattox  County,  V».  10v4-ly 


WILCOX'S 

IMPROVED    STEAM     WATER     LIFTER, 

With  neither  Engine,  Piston,  or  Plunger. 

The  most  Simple ,  Durable,  and  in  al 
respects  the  most  Economical  of  all 
Steam  Pumps.  Uses  the  same  steam 
twico  Instead  of  once.  Any  person  can 
run  it.  They  are  used  on  the  Central 
and  Western  Pacific  II.  R.  from  Oakland 
to  Ogden.  They  are  used  for  Water 
Works,  Mining,  Irrigation,  and  all  other  ordinary  pump- 
ing. Send  for  Doscriptive  Circular  and  Price  List.  Ad- 
dress ALLEN  WILCOX,  No.  21  Fremont  street,  San 
FranciBCO.  16v2-3m 


Agents    Wanted 

For  the  liveliest  book  on  the  West  ever  written, 

"BUFFALO     LAND!" 

By  W.  E.  WEBB,  the  noted  Pioneer  and  Humorist.  The 
wealth  anil  wildncss,  mysteries  and  marvels  of  the 
mighty  Plains  fully  and  truthfully  described.  Over- 
flowing with  wit  and  humor.  The  Appendix  a  Com- 
plete Guide  for  Sportsmen  and  Emigrants.  Profusely 
and  Splendidly  Illustrated.  Immensely  Popular, 
and  selling  beyond  precedent.  Send  for  illustrated  cir- 
cular, terms,  etc.,  at  once,  to  the  Publishers, 

F.  DEWTTid  &  CO., 
7t  1-4 111  542  California  street,  San  Francisco. 


TANK     MAKING 


The  undersigned  having  adopted  TANK  MAKING 
their  specialty,  are  now  prepared  to  manufacture 

Tanks  of  Any  Description 

— AT  THE— 

LOWEST   REASONABLE   RATES. 

We  are  constantly  erecting  new  and  improved  machin- 
ery in  our  Factory,  to  facilitate  our  work;  we  have  also 
erected  a  large  steam  chest,  capable  oi  steaming  lumber 
of  any  description  used  by  us.  We  are  also  constantly 
receiving  and  preparing  large  quantities  of 

Split   Mendocino   Redwood 

FOE  THE  SPECIAL  PURPOSE  OF  MAKING 

LARGE     WINE    TANKS     AND     CASKS 

Thoroughly  steaming  the  lumber  before  making  up 
from  6  to  8  days  and  then  drying  and  seasoning  6  to  8 
days.    The  following  is  our  price  list  of  ordinary 

Redwood  Water  Tanks, 

made  of  2  inch  sawed  lumber  clear  of  knots  and  sap — 
a  discount  made  if  the  lumber  is  not  steamed. 

1,000  to  2,000  gallons,  bound  with   5  hoops  1    %  xH 
and  1  hoop  1  %  x  3-16. 

2,500  to  4,500  gallons,  bound  with  4  hoops  SiH  and  2 
hoop  2  x  3-16 

4,500  to  7,500  gallons,  bound  with  6  hoops  2  M  x  H  and 

2  hoop2iJ  X3-16. 

7,500  to  15,000  gallons, 6  hoops,2^x^  and2hocps2Ji 
x3-16. 
15,000  to  20,000  gallons,  bound  with  8  hoops  3x%  and 

3  hoops  3x3-16. 

PRICE,  -  -   From  1J  to  3  cts.  per  Gall. 

Small  tanks  also  made  to  order,  also  tanks  of  any 
lumber  desired. 

ALL  WINE  TANKS  made  of  SPLIT  lumber  254 
inch  thick,  steamed  and  thoroughly  seasoned,  from  2c. 
to  Sii  c.  per  gallon. 

WINE   TANKS  WITH   DOUBLE  HEAD 

Manhole  and  with  our  newly  invented  appliance  for 
filling  and  keeping  them  entirely  full,  from3J<sc.to6J4c. 
per  gallon. 

REDWOOD  CASKS  (split  lumber,)  with  oak  middle 
piece  and  gate,  from  7  to  9  c.  per  gallon. 

OAK  CASKS  (full  stock,)  from  12 Ji  to  15c. pergallon. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

For  further  particulars  address. 

M.  FULDA  &  SONS, 

Cor.  Commercial  and   Drum    Streets,  S.  F. 
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H   &    L    AXLE    GREASE. 


The  attention  of  Teamsters,  Contractors  and  others, 
Is  called  to  the  very  superior  AXLE  GREASE  nianufac. 
tured  by 

HUCKS    &.    LAMBERT. 

The  experience  of  over  twenty  years,  specially  de- 
voted to  the  preparation  of  this  article,  has  enabled  the 
proprietors  to  effect  a  combination  of  lubricants  calcu- 
lated to  reduce  the  friction  on  axles,  and  thus 

Relieve  the  Draft  of  the  Team, 

Far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  who  have  but  recently 
gone  into  the  business;  and  as  the  H  k  L  AXLE 
GREASE  can  be  obtained  by  consumers  at  as 

LOW    A    KATE 

As  any  of  the  Inferior  compounds  now  being  forced 
upon  the  market  by  unprincipled  imitators,  who  deceive 
and  defraud  the  consumer. 

HOOKS  k  LAMBERT 
Invite  all  who  desires  First-class  and  Entirely  Roliable 
Article,  and  which  for  Over  18  Years  in  this  country  has 
given  such  general  satisfaction,  to  ask  for  the  H  k 
L  AXLE  GREASE.  See  that  the  trade  mark  H  &  L 
is  on  the  rod  cover  of  the  package,  and  take  no  other. 
3v24-eowr 


Something  New  for  the  Kitchen. 

THE 

Aerating    Egg    Beater. 

Various  devices  have  been  presented 
to  the  public  for  beating  eggs,  but  noth- 
ing, we  think,  equal  to  the  one  herein 
shown.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  only  aerat- 
ing device  ever  made,  and  is  very  prop- 
erly called  tne  "Aerating  Egg  Beater." 

This  Beater,  as  will  bo  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  engraving,  is  Bimply  a  tin 
can  with  «  cone  bottom  and  a  cone 
dasher,  the  lower  portion  of  the  dasher 
being  perforated  with  ery  small  holes, 
as  shown.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
upper  portion,  when  forced  down,  fills 
with  air,  which  is  forced  through  the 
eg,',  thereby  ilnely  dividing  and  thor- 
oughly aerating  the  mass.  It  bents  one 
egg  as  well  as  half  a  dozen.  For  further 
particulars  address 

WIESTER  &  CO., 


17  New  Montgomery  St.  (Oiaud  He  tel  Building) ,  8.  F. 
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Evebt  farmer  in  California  should  be  a  reader  of  the 
Pacific  Rcbal  Press.  It  is  an  agricultural  paper  of 
great  excellence.  The  subscription  price  is  $1  a  yesr, 
but  we  have  made  arrangements  with  the  publishers 
whereby  we  can  furnish  the  Kukai*  Press  and  the  Flag 
together  for  $6  a  yem.—Htaldt'nirg  Flag. 

Light  fbom  the  West.— The  spirit  of  progress  has 
somewhat  upset  our  old  notions  on  the  subject  of  light., 
We  used  to  look  to  the  East  for  knowledge  in  the  arts 
sciences,  religion  and  everything  else.  We  were  accus- 
tomed to  receive  all  good  things  from  the  Orient  and  all 
evil  things  as  well.  Plagues  and  contagious  diseases, 
as  well  aB  literature  and  science,  followed  the  course  of 
the  Bun,  and  came  to  us  from  Europe  and  Asia.  But 
lately  we  are  reversing  this  order  of  things,  for  here 
comes  to  us  from  San  Francisco  the  Scientific  Press, 
one  of  Ihe  very  best  papers  of  its  kind  in  the  world— 
fully  up  in  the  latest  discoveries  and  inventions,  aod 
altogether  a  most  valuable  and  ably  conducted  journal. 
—  [Industrial  Age,  St.  Louis. 


&*n?furaMJ02neJour* 


Each  Issue  Contains 

Sixteen  well  filled  pages. 

Original  and  Choice  Engravings. 

Editorials  on  Home  Industries. 

On  various  kinds  of  Stock-rearing. 

On  Horticulture  and  Gardening. 

Correspondence  from  Fanning  Districts. 

Answers  and  hints  to  Correspondents  about 
Local  Farming. 

Good  Health  and  Useful  Information. 

Reports  of  Farming  Clubs. 

Mechanical  and  Scientific  progress. 

Agricultural  Notes  from  all  quarters. 

Domestic  Produce  Markets. 

Home  Circle. 

Domestic  Economy. 

Mechanical  Hints  and  Domestic  Receipts. 

Home  and  Farm  Matters. 

Affording,  in  all,  more  of  real  instructive  and 
profitable   matter    for  general    readers   than 
any  other  weekly  on  this  side  of  the  Conti- 
nent. 
Subscription,  in  advance,  $4  a  year.     Single 

copies  10  cts.     Four  single  copies,  of  late  dates, 

sent  postpaid  for  25  cts.     Address 


\    N?  430      Z\ 

kOTGOMERY  sT 


FARM    FOREMA1N. 

An  experienced  Farmer  from  the  East  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  the  position  of  Foreman;  is  fully  qualified  to 
take  charge  of  a  Farm  for  the  raising  of  Grain  and  the 
culture  of  Fruits  ;  also  the  care  and  raising  of  Stock. 

Can  give  the  best  of  testimonials  as  regards  character 
and  ability  for  such  a  position,  and  wishes  a  permanent 
place.    Address  J.  P.  H.,  at  this  office. 

.Three   "Weeks   is   the   Extent    of   "Wear   for 
Children's  Shoes 

UNLESS    THEY     HAVE    A    SILVER    TIP     ON     TO 
Protect    tlie    Too. 

HAVE     YOU      A      FARM 

FOR    SALE, 

TO    RENT, 

OR    ON    SHARES  P 

The  CALIFORNIA  LABOR  AND  EMPLOYMENT  Ex- 
change, having  ample  opportunities  to  dispose  of  farms 
or  business  places  to  the  many  immigrants  who  daily 
arrivt  in  California,  and  whose  first  steps  are  invariably 
directed  toward  this  institution,  has  opened  a  Land  De- 
partment in  connection  with  its  Labor  and  Employment 
office. 

Parties  having  farms  or  business  places  for  sale  will 
do  well  to  send  the  fullest  particulars  to 

California  Labor  &  Employment  Exchange, 

637    CLAY    STREET, 

San  Francisco. 

•'  Male  and  Female  Labor  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
country."  17v»-2am3ni 


NEW      GAS      LIGHT. 


#io. 


9* -J. 


SIO    to     #13. 

THE     PORTABLE    SAFETY    GAS    LIGHT 

Is  suitable  for  city  or  country;  just  the  thing  for  Churches,  Dwellings,  Stores,  Hotels,  Mills,  Stables,  Streets  or 
any  place  where  a  light  is  required.  Try  it  and  you  will  use  no  other  light. 
It  is  the  CHEAPEST,  SAFEST  and  BEST  LIGHT  in  use,  costing  only  one-quarter  as  much  as  Coal  Gas,  and 
equally  as  good,  giving  a  Clear,  White,  Brilliant  Light.  NO  SMOKE  OR  SMELL  1  No  more  expense  foe  Glass 
chimneys  1  Don't  mistake  this  for  any  other  Lamp  or  Burner,  as  there  are  several  inferior  and  unsafe  Burners 
in  the  market.     Thousands  are  using  it  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

It   Can    IVot    Be    Exploded, 

Each  Burner  generating  its  own  gas  only  as  fast  as  consumed,  rendering  Explosion  impossible. 
The  Burner  can  be  Regulated  to  give  as  much  or  as  little  Light  as  desired. 

CALL    AND    SEE    IT. 

Lamps  Wholesale  and  Retail.    State  and  County  Rights  for  Sale. 


HAVE      YOU      A      FARM 

FOR    SALE, 

TO    RENT, 

OR    ON    SHARES? 

The  CALIFORNIA  LABOR  AND  EMPLOYMENT  EX- 
change,  having  ample  opportunities  to  dispose  of  farms 
or  business  places  to  the  many  immigrants  who  daily 
arrive  In  California,  and  whose  first  steps  are  invariably 
directed  toward  this  institution,  has  opened  a  Land  De- 
partment in  connection  with  its  Labor  and  Employment 
office. 

Parties  having  farms  or  business  places  for  sale  will 
do  well  to  send  the  fullest  particulars  to 

California  Labor  &  Employment  Exchange, 

637    CLAY    STREET, 

San  Francisco. 

"Male  and  Female  Labor  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
country."  17v4-2am3m 
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P».    J.    PHIIVLIPS    «&    CO., 

No.  608  Clay  Street,  near  Montgomery,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE     TRUTH! 

A.  L.  FISH,  Agent  Knowles'  Steam  Pump — Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  inquiries, 
we  Btate  that  the  highest  award  for  Steam  Pumps  at  the  Eighth  or  last  Mechanics' 
Fair  in  San  Francisco,  was  a  First  Premium  and  Diploma,  awarded  to  the  Knowles' 
Patent  Steam  Pumpj  as  published  in  the  Official  List  September  23d,  1871. 

A.  S.  HALL1DIE,  President  Board  of  Managers. 

W.  H.  Williams,  Sec'y  Board  of  Managers  Eighth  Industrial  Exhibition,  M.  I 


THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  has  the  largest  circula- 
tion of  any  weekly  Journal  published  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Independent  of  a  daily  Issue.  IU 
readers  are  prominent  among  the  most  intelligent,  In- 
dustrious and  thrifty  classes  throughout  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories. 

FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

ALSO, 

Grass  and  Clover  Seeds. 

ALFALFA. 

Trees,   Plants,    Roots,    Etc., 

For  Bale  at  Wholesale  or  Retail  by 

OEO.    F.    SILVESTER, 

No.  317  Washington  Street, 


•ST  Bend  for  a  Catalogue. 

GUANO. 

100  Barrels  Guano  for  Sale, 

In  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 
«T2-ly-l«p  GEO.  F.  8ILYB8TER. 

GLEN  FLORA 

Stock  Breeding  Association. 

Successors  to  C.  C.  1  R.  H.  Parks,  Waakearan,  III.    Or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

SHORT-HORNED     CATTLE 

Thoroughbred  and  Trotting  Horses,  Cotawold 

Sheep,    Improved    Berkshire,    and 

Pure-Bred  Poultry  in   Great 

Varieties. 

Stock  of  all  kinds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.    Send  for 
Catalogue  giving  full  description.    Address 


KELLER    Jic    CO., 

CORNER    10TH    AND    K    STREETS,    SACRAMENTO- 

AGENTS    FOB 

CLAPPS     BRASS-BEARING     WAGONS. 

And  also  a  superior  Iron  Axle  Wagon. 

MERRITT   k   KELLOGG'B  8ELF-PROPELLLNG 
THRESHING    ENGINES. 

.loliu     Deer     Moline    Plo-w. 

Also  COLLINS'  PLOW  (Smith's  Patent). 

READY's    PREMIUM    GANG    PLOW. 

THE  GORHAM   BROADCAST  SEEDER  AND  CULTI- 
VATOR. 

I  \<  I  l.sliilt       MOWER      AXD      REAPEB. 


HUNTER'S 

IMPROVED    GRAIN    SEPARATOR. 


*J~  Please  call  and  examine. 
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The  Standard  in  the  Van ! 

All  other  Church  Music  Books,  of  whatever  degree  of 
excellence,  are  respectfully  invited  to  fall  in  the  rear  of 

The    Standard ! 

Our  New  Collection  of  Music  for  Choirs,  Conventions 
and  Singing  Schools.  It  cannot  be  excelled  in  quality, 
and  intends  to  lead  in  circulation. 

Some  of  the  Merits. — 8hort  Theory.  Abundant  Ma- 
terial, Sacred  and  secular,  for  practice.  Excellent  set 
of  Metrical  Tunes,  In  large  clear  print  and  not  crowded : 
a  great  advantage.  Unusually  good  collection  of  An- 
thems, Set  Pieces,  etc.  The  compilers,  Messrs.  L.  O. 
EMERSON,  of  Boston,  and  H.  R.  PALMER,  of  Chicago, 
are  perhaps  the  most  skillful  meu  of  their  time  in 
adapting  music  to  the  wants  of  the  "singing"  public. 
Price,  $1.50.  Specimen  copies  sent,  for  the  present, 
post-paid,  for  $1.25. 

A  Perfect  Success !    The  Printers  cannot  keep 
pace  with  the  demand  !    Ditson  k  Co.'s 

OEM!!*    OF    STRAUSS! 

BY  JOHANN  STRAUSS  1 

It  is  a  large  book  [of  250  pages,  full  sheet  music  size] , 
filled  with  the  best  Strauss  Music,  Waltzes,  Polkas, 
Quadrilles,  etc.,  including  those  performed  in  this 
country ,  under  the  direction  of  the  great  composer. 

About  $40  worth  of  music  are  included  in  the  "Gems," 
which  are,  however,  sold  for  the  diminutive  price  of 

$'2.50  in  Boards,  $3  In  Cloth.  Bent,  post-paid,  for  the 
retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


If  you  want  clean  gTain.we  invite  you  to  call  and 
examine  HUNTERS  IMPROVED  GRAIN  SEPARATOR 
before  buying  any  other  machinery.  The  improved 
machine  is  the  most  compact,  simple  and  perfect  Grain 
Cleaner  now  in  use.  It  separates  the  Chess,  Mustard. 
Barley,  Oats,  etc.,  from  Wheat,  and  does  its  work  rap- 
idly. We  keep  constantly  on  hand  the  different  sizes, 
and  are  prepared  to  show  by  actual  test  that  it  is  the 

Best  Machine  now  before  the  Public. 

It  has  never  failed  to  take  the  First  Premium  at  every 
State  and  County  Fair  where  it  has  been  exhibited  at  the 
East  or  on  this  Coast,  for  which  we  have  the  Diplomas 
and  Medals  to  show. 

"WTESTER  &  CO., 
17  New  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


Ready's    Patent    Gang    Plow. 


This  Plow  was  awarded  the  rirst  Premium  and  Gold 
Medal  at  the  great  Plowing  Match  at  the  State  Fair,  1872. 
Fifteen  Gangs  entered,  including  the  Eireka,  American 
Chief,  Sweepstake,  and  others  of  notoriety.  It  has 
Wrought  Iron  Beams,  Iron  Wheels,  Oast  Steel  Moulds 
and  Shears.  It  is  neat,  simple,  strong  and  durable,  and 
warranted  to  run  light,  and  lifts  out  of  the  ground 
easier  than  any  other  Gang  known  to  the  trade.  Extras 
furnished  and  warranted  to  tit. 

VT.    B.    READY, 
301  J  street,  SACRAMENTO,  Cal.. 

17  vl-Cru  8°'e  Maker  and  Patentee 
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C.  C.  PARKS,  Pres't., 

WAC'KEOAN.  ILL. 


N.    GILMORE, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Angora    or    Cashmere 
GOATS 

—  or  — 

PURE    BLOOC 

—  AND  — 

ALL     (iUAI)E.M. 


For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Location,  ton 
miles  from  Railroad  Station,  connecting  with  all  part 
of  the  State.    For  particulars  address 

N.  GILMORE, 
El  Dorado,  El  Dorado  county, 
6vS-tf  California. 


BRAZILLIAN  PEBBLE 


SPECTACLES. 

Made  from  Solid  Rock  and 

"  Clear    as    Crystal." 

TRY     THEM. 
They      Have       INo       Equal ! 

SOLD  AND  GUARANTEED  BY 

Thomas   Houseworth   &.   Co. 

PRACTICAL    OPTICIANS, 

No.  9    Montgomery  st..  Lick  House   Block, 

San   Francisco. 

BEWARE    OF    MUTATIONS. 

Persons  in  the  country  can  be  suited  with  the  BRA- 
ZILIAN PEBBLE  SPECTACLES  by  forwarding  one  of 
th  'ir  old  glasses  in  a  letter;  or,  if  they  have  never  worn 
glasses,  they  will  please  state  the  fact,  and  age,  health, 
etc.  Ordinary  glasses  to  suit  all  Bights  can  be  procured 
in  the  same  manuer. ltJv4-3ni-awbp 

THOS.    A.    OA-KEY'S 
SEMI-TROPICAL    NURSERIES, 

LOB  ANGELES  CITY,  CAL. 

I  now  offer  a  large  and  select  stock  of  Semi-Tropical 
and  Northern  Fruits  at  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Grafted  Orange  Trees  a  Specialty. 

CHINESE    DWARF    MANDARIN. 

Fruits  when  only  three  feet  high.    Very  ornamental. 
Fruit  of  excellent  quality. 

Priced  Catalogue  sent  free  on  application.    Address 


Box  266. 


THOS.  A.  GAREY, 
Los  Angeles  City,  Cal. 
17vt-3m 
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The  Carpenter  Bee. 

The  interesting  and  instructive  engraving 
which  we  present  this  -week,  we  obtain  from 
that  excellent  monthly  the  Journal  of  the  Farm, 
and  believe  it  will  be  examined  with  interest; 
because  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  wonderful 
wisdom  or  instinct  that  attaches  to  one  species 
of  the  insect  world. 

An  agreeable  writer  in  the  Schoolday  Visitor 
says  of  it:  "It  is  called  the  Carpenter 
Bee,  a  solitary  bee  whose  earnest  life  ex- 
cites as  much  wonder  and  admiration  of 
the  student  of  nature  as  that  of  its 
honey-producing  relative. 

In  the  illustration,  the  naturalist  has 
exposed  the  interior  of  the  cells  of  this 
insect's  home,  containing  the  developed 
larva  or  grub,  and  its  food.  The  grub  in 
the  lowest  cell  first  comes  to  maturity, 
because  the  first  egg  is  there  deposited, 
and  the  partition  is  constructed  which 
separates  it  from  the  chamber  immedi- 
ately above  it,  before  the  second  egg  is 
laid,  and  its  chamber  is  filled  with  ap- 
propriate aliment.  You  see,  also,  the 
opening  immediately  under  the  lowest 
cell,  which  serves  as  the  outlet  through 
which  the  insect  passes  when  it  is  ready 
to  bathe  its  violet  wings  in  the  clear 
sunshine,  and  the  entrance  tube  at  the 
top,  placed  at  such  an  angle  that  the 
rain  cannot  enter  the  perpendicular  tube 
in  which  are  the  nursery  chambers  of 
the  young. 

The  manner  in  which  it  makes  its 
many-storied  house,  and  fills  its  cham- 
bers with  provision  for  its  offspring  is 
wonderful.  Single-handed  and  untiring- 
ly she  plies  her  horn-like  jaws,  digging 
out  chip  by  chip  till  her  long  tube  is 
prepared.  Can  you  imagine  what  her 
thoughts  are  as  she  prosecutes  her  work, 
and  slowly  penetrates  the  half-decayed 
wood  in  which  she  intends  to  depost  her 
eggs?  Is  she  reflecting  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  a  safe  and  comfortable 
home  for  her  innocent  and  helpless  off- ' 
spring?  Is  she  thinking  of  the  multi- 
tude of  insects  ever  ready  to  devour  the 
food  her  solicitude  purposes  to  store  up 
for  her  own  household  and  that  she  must 
protect  it  from  their  depredations?  I 
cannot  answer  these  questions.  And  I 
know  that  insects  are  not  supposed  to 
think  at  all. 

But  still  I  cannot  iesist  the  evidence 
here  afforded  of  the  foresight  and  ma- 
ternal care  of  the  mother  bee.  In  the 
structure  of  this  remarkable  habitation, 
intelligence  and  design  are  manifested. 
And  in  the  size  of  the  tube — its  length — 
the  capacity  of  each  chamber,  and  the  amount 
of  food  deposited  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
little  occupant,  there  marks  a  calculating  pow- 
er very  closely  resembling  the  mathematical 
operations  of  the  mind.  The  food,  consisting 
of  the  pollen  of  flowers  mixed  with  honey,  pro- 
vided by  the  insect,  makes  one  think  of  the 
mother  who,  with  the  greatest  care,  provides 
for  her  offspring  the  food  best  adapted  for  its 
nourishment.  In  this  instance  is  seen  the  won- 
derful beneficence  of  the  Creator  in  so  instruct- 
ing the  mother  insect  that  without  any  previ- 
ous training,  she  makes  all  necessary  provision 
for  the  birth,  growth  and  full  development  of 
her  progeny. 

In  their  grub  state  the  young  spend  their 
time  in  their  narrow  chambers  shut  out  from 


the  light  of  day.  Here  they  are  wholly  devoted 
to  self.  And,  as  though  their  supreme  selfish- 
ness was  known  to  the  mother  bee,  she  has 
divided  her  cylindrical  home  into  chambers,  so 
that  each  worm  is  "monarch  of  all  it  surveys," 
and  cannot  intrude  upon  the  rights  of  others. 
It  is  when  fully  equipped  for  its  higher  life  that 
its  selfishness  gives  place  to  the  disinterested- 
ness of  maternal  instinct,  when,  forgetful  of 
self,  it  consecrates  all  its  energies  to  the  con- 
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The  Canada  Horse  Disease. 

We  know  there  is  an  unusual  and  we  think 
quite  unnecessary  alarm  in  California  in  regard 
to  an  epidemic  or  disease  among  horses  now 
very  prevalent  in  many  of  the  Eastern  Atlantic 
cities.  It  has  extended  so  far  as  to  be  a  serious 
impediment  to  business  in  many  places  and 
seems  to  be  not  gradually  but  very  rapidly 
working  its  way  westward,  and  at  last  accounts 


THE    CARPENTER    BEE,    (XYLOCOPA). 


struction  of  a  home  and  the  providing  of  food 
for  its  offspring. 

Road  Side  Tbees. — Our  farmers  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  great  valleys  are 
alive  to  the  importance  of  planting  trees  by  the 
road  sides,  and  are  making  everyday  inquiry  as 
to  the  kinds  best  adapted  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  exposure  to  strong  winter  winds  and 
the  heat  and  dust  of  summer.  And  it  would  be 
well  for  those  who  propose  extensive  setting 
for  other  purposes  than  shade,  ornament  or 
wind  breakers,  to  bear  in  mind  or  inquire  into 
the  effect,  that  the  dust  of  our  rainless  sum- 
mers has  upon  fruit  trees  and  the  leaf  of  the 
mulberry  for  the  feeding  of  silkworms. 

The  radish  originated  in  China  and  Japan. 


had  reached  St.  Louis,  St.  Joseph  and  Omaha 
on  the  Mississippi. 

We  believe  the  disease  to  be  an  epidemic  re- 
sulting from  certain  atmospheric  conditions 
that  can  be  mot  in  no  better  way  than  adopting 
a  course  of  ventilation  and  purification  of  the 
stables  in  which  large  number  of  horses  are 
kept.  This  precaution  can  do  no  harm;  it  may 
do  some  good,  though  we  are  inclined  to  thiuk 
that  the  wide  plains  and  .the  mountain  ranges 
between  us  and  the  Mississippi,  with  the  strong 
wind  currents  and  frosts  that  prevail  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  will  present  an  impassable 
barrier  beyond  which  it  will  not  extend  the 
present  winter,  if  it  ever  does. 

It  peems  to  have  created  a  good  deal 
of   alarm  at  the  east  and  yet  has  not  been 


attended  with  any  very  great  fatality  as  yet. 
Diagnosis  or  Symptoms. 
The  disease  is  of  the  nature  of  catarrh,  with 
fever,  accompanied  by  slight  inflammation  of  the 
throat  and  bronchial  tubes.    It  is  evidently  the 
result  of  some  atmospheric  influence.  Although 
very  alarming,  the  complaint  is  not  attended, 
if  rationally   treated,  with   any   great  fatality. 
The  disease  appears   to  take  from  ten  to  thirty 
days  to  run  its  course,  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  attack.     It   is   characterized   by  a 
discharge  from  the  nostrils,  severe  hack- 
ing  cough,    quickened   circulation    and 
labored  breathing. 

Impure  air  or  exposure  increases  the 
symptoms  and  the  lungs  become  affected 
which  is  the  great  danger  from  this 
disease. 

On  a  calculation,  it  appears  that  when 
rational  means  of  cure  and  treatment 
have  been  adopted,  there  has  been  a 
small  percentage  only  of  loss. 

The  disease  is  best  treated  by  giving 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  keeping  the  stable 
clean  and  well  ventilated,  and  feeding 
with  easily  digested  food,  with  small 
doses  of  mild  febrifuge  medicine  morn- 
ing and  evening.  It  is  preferable  to 
work  mildly  affected  animals,  rather  than 
keep  them  standing  in  close  stables, 
breathing  impure  air. 

When  the  cough  is  very  severe  mustard 
opplications  to  the  windpipe  are  found  of 
great  benefit  in  allaying  irritation.  Stim- 
ulants have  been  found  preferable  to 
sedatives  in  the  treatment,  therefore 
bleeding  and  purgatives  are  unadvisable. 
Fresh  air  is  essential. 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  A. 
Smith,  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the  On- 
tario Veterinary  College,  whose  diagnosis 
and  treatment  have  been  entirely  suc- 
cessful, that  the  disease  has  nearly  dis- 
appeared from  the  city. 

A  recent  report  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  as  shown  in  the  East,  says  the 
premonitary  symptoms  are  dullness  and 
watery  discharge  from  the  nose,  speedily 
followed  by  a  severe  hacking  cough. 
The  pulse  is  quickened  and  the  mouth 
hot;  the  ears  and  legs  are  extremely  cold; 
the  discharge  from  the  nose  increases 
and  becomes  a  greenish  yellow  color, 
and  breathing  increased,  and  in  some 
cases  labored  and  severe. 

Anti-cruelty  Berge,  of  New  York, 
suggests  as  a  remedy  for  the  prevailing 
horse  disease,  complete  rest,  warm 
blankets,  non-exposure  to  drafts  of  air, 
disinfectants,  total  absence  of  bleeding 
and  prostrating  cathartics;  twenty  or 
thirty  drops  of  tincture  of  iron  in  a  gill 
of  Jamaica  rum,  diluted  with  water,  may  be 
given  every  four  hours  in  order  to  preserve  the 
strength  of  the  horse,  or  tincture  of  arnica  will 
produce  relief;  a  plaster  bound  around  the 
throat  composed  of  one  portion  of  cayenne 
pepper,  two  of  flax-seed,  mixed  with  sugar,  is 
excellent. 

The  Disease  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
A  few  fatal  cases  have  been  reported,  but  it 
is  not  definitely  settled  whether  they  were 
caused  by  the  epidemic.  Medical  authority 
states  that,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, the  disease  runs  from  seven  to  ten  days. 
A  Buffalo  date  of  Oct.  25,  says:  The  horse 
disease  has  passed  the  crisis  here,  and  is  now 
abating.  But  few  horses  have  died,  and  the 
death  of  those  is  to  be  attributed  more  to  hard 
usage  than  to  the  disease.  The  canal  horses 
have  almost  entirely  recovered,  and  no  boats 
are  stopped  now.  The  disease  is  however 
breaking  out  in  other  cities. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Durhams  of  Oregon. 

[Written  for  the  Pkess.] 

We  think  that  other  breeders  will  hardly  feel 
hurt  to  have  us  class  the  herd  of  S.  G.  Reed,  of 
Portland,  as  the  Durhams  of  Oregon.  This  gen- 
tleman, possessing  a  large  capital  and  a  natural 
taste  for  fine  stock,  procured  the  services  of  a 
herdsman,  who  was  the  son  of  one  of  Scotlands 
most  famous  breeders,  the  originator  of  the 
celebrated  Palled  stock,  and  who  was  himself 
brought  up  under  the  tuition  of  the  Booths  and 
the  Bates',  and  has  had  extensive  experience  in 
England,  New  Zealand,  California  and  Oregon. 
Indeed,  we  have  never  conversed  with  a  cattle 
breeder  who  seemed  so  thoroughly  enthusiastic, 
well  informed,  and  full  of  his  subject  as  Mr. 
Wa.  Watson. 

The  Booth  and  the  Bates  Blood. 

We  have  heard  of  the  Booths  and  the  Bates' 
strains  of  Durham,  but  never  knew  fully  what 
those  words  signified  in  that  relation.  It  seems 
that  these  two  families  of  English  breeders  have 
been  engaged,  the  one  for  80  and  the  other  for 
70  years  in  breeding,  each  a  particular  family  of 
Durhams — choosing  the  best  animals  to  begin 
with  and  then  breeding  to  the  best,  without  rela- 
tion to  the  affiuity;  but  never  introducing  any 
new  blood.  The  object  has  been  to  get  the  type 
so  thoroughly  established  that  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  parent  shall  be  impressed  upon  the 
offspring  as  certainly  as  the  stamp  of  the  mint 
upon  the  coin. 

Mr.  Watson's  favorite  is  the  Booth  blood,  but 
he  says  each  has  been  bred  with  equal  care, 
each  is  held  in  equal  esteem  in  England,  and 
each  brings  an  equally  good  price. 

Purity  of  Bload  the  Key  to  Fancy  Prices. 

Now  comes  the  part  of  the  business  that  is 
harder  to  see  the  reason  of.  If  a  Booth  animal 
hus  even  1-16  of  Bates'  blood  or  vice  versa  it 
is  comparatively  worthless,  though  it  may  be  in 
every  respect  save  purity  of  blood  a  better  ani- 
mal. There  is  no  doubt  of  the  Durham  blood 
being  perfect  in  either  case. 

Booth  and  Bates'  Marks. 

The  Booths  are  fuller  about  the  heart,  have 
white  waxen  horns  generally  inclined  downward 
aud  are  copper  colored  about  the  nose  with 
coarser  muzzle  and  chops,  and  with  longer, 
thicker  and  softer  hair. 

The  Bates'  horns  are  black  at  the  tip,  with 
a  black  shade  about  the  muzzle  and  the  feet, 
and  with  horns  more  erect.  In  regard  to  other 
points  I  did  not  understand  that  one  was  more 
inclined  to  a  particular  excellence  than  the 
other. 

In  Waterloo  Rose  and  Weeping  Willow,  two 
fine  heifers,  we  were  shown  the  truth  of  the  old 
saying,  "Blood will  tell."  They  are  both  nearly 
pure  Booth  blood,  but  both  have  taken  their 
characteristics  from  Water  Witch,  a  Bates  an- 
cestor 4  generations  back,  as  though  they  had 
never  a  strain  of  any  other  blood  in  them.  We 
suppose  the  Booth  blood^would  be  just  as  likely 
to  lay  dormant  for  two  or  three  generations,  and 
then  show  itself  in  the  offspring. 
The  Herd. 

The  leader  of  the  herd  is  the  famous  Gover- 
nor General — 22  mo's  old,  red  roan,  weighing 
1520  lbs.,  calved  at  the  place  of  M.  A.  Cochrane 
of  Conipton,  Canada,  got  by  General  Napier, 
now  of  Glen  Flora  farm  Waukegan,  Ills.  He 
was  bred  by  Win.  Lorr,  of  Aylesby  Manor,  Lin- 
colnshire, Eng.,  and  is  a  pure  Booth.  He  is  of 
John  Booth,  of  Killerby's  famous  Mautalina 
tribe. 

Gov.  Gen.  is  well  known  through  the  East, 
having  been  shown  at  five  Fairs  last  year,  and 
taken  every  premium  for  which  he  could  be  en- 
tered, and  he  has  taken  everything  where  he  has 
been  shown  in  Oregon. 

Honeysuckle,  a  red  and  white  cow  of  Booths' 
famous  Isabella  aud  Medora  tribes  is  a  great 
acquisition  to  any  herd,  and  all  the  more  val- 
uable because  the  strain  of  blood  is  gone  at  the 
fountain  head. 

By  her  side  is  the  priceless  calf,  Lord  of  the 
Valley,  3  mo's  old,  red  and  white,  got  by  the 
famous  Royal  Commander,  bred  by  Thomas 
Booth,  of  Warlaby,  England.  This  calf  is  an 
extraordinary  animal,  both  in  beauty  and  blood. 

Rose  Sovereign,  red  roan,  5  years  old  was 
bought  as  a  barren-heifer,  but  upon  bringing 
her  here,  and  reducing  her  condition  they  have 
succeeded  in  getting  from  her  the  beautiful  calf, 
Rose  of  Oregon,  by  Gov.  General.  Mr.  Watson 
says  it  is  quite  common  for  cows  that  have 
proved  barren  in  the  old  country  to  produce  here 
upon  being  brought  down  in  condition.  Rose 
Sovereign  is  of  the  Hope  and  Hamlet  tribes  or 
the  Booth  strain  of  Durham  blood, — "Wheels 
within  Wheels."  Then  come  the  descendants 
of  Robert  Colling's  famous  cow  Princess. 
Pet  Gwynne  and  Phlllis  Gwynne  both  out  of 
Nell  Gwynne.  At  the  Earl  of  Aylesford's  sale 
last  year  nine  of  this  strain  of  blood  averaged 
128£.  9s.  each.  The  Glossy  Tribe  is  represented 
by  Glossy  Woodbine,  who  won  the  fifty  guinea 
challenge  cup  at  Purdon,  as  the  best  yearling 
heifer  in  Ireland,  and  Glossy  5th,  no  less  glossy 
than  the  last,  with  her  tine  young  roan  heifer 
calf,  Glossy  6th  by  Gov.  General. 

llillhouse  Rose  is  a  roan  yearling  heifer,  who 
was  the  champion  heifer  calf  in  the  Eastern 
States  last  Fall.    She  took  1st  premium  as  year- 


ling hiefer  at  Salem,  and  sweepstakes  as  best 
cow  in  the  yard.  She  was  from  Baddon  Rose 
by  Col.  King's  Old  Sam,  the  champion  aged 
bull  of  America. 

Roeedale  is  out  of  the  pure  Bates'  cow  Lady 
Thorndale,  by  the  celebrated  bull  Bismarck. 

Primrose  IX,  a  descendant  of  Mount  Hood,  out 
of  Fanny  XXIX  and  Bell-flower,  a  roan  yearling 
heifer  by  Gen.  Napier,  out  of  Warleby  Flower, 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  come  to  the  show, 
but  are  among  the  best  show  cattle  in  the  herd. 
They  are  both  pure  Booth  heifers. 

Purchases— .Last  year  Mr.  Reed  and  Mr.  Wat- 
son went  East  together  to  attend  the  shows, 
visit  the  herds  and  make  purchases  of  stock. 
They  bought  of  Mr.  A.  Cochrane  the  famous 
breeder  of  Compton,  Canada,  the  whole  of  his 
last  importation  from  Great  Britain  17  in  num- 
ber. They  bought  from  J.  Q.  Gibb,  of  Comp- 
ton, Canada,  a  herd  of  five  young  Ayrshires,  all 
of  which  had  taken  prizes  in  Scotland,  and 
were  as  good  as  could  be  had. 

Sales. — The  herd,  having  only  recently  been 
started,  the  sales  have  not  yet  been  many,  but 
enough  to  show  that  Oregon  men  can  appreciate 
good  stock. 

Dr.  Tolmerpaid  $1,500  for  Central  Pacific,  a 
calf  10  mo's  old  to  go  to  Vancouver. 

R.  R.  Thompson,  of  Portland,  paid  $1,000 
for  New  Years  Day.  Mr.  Fish  bought  Web-foot 
Prince  at  $500. 

The  Leader  of  the  Ayrshires  is  Earl  of  Lome, 
who  took  the  1st  prize  at  Salem  and  was  second 
for  the  sweepstakes  as  the  best  bull  in  the  yard. 
He  is  spotted  and  shows  very  fine  points.  The 
cows  are  as  follows: 

Blooming  Daisy,  spotted;  Heather  Belle, 
spotted;  Mary  Belle,  red;  and  Heather  Belle 
red  and  white.  Mary  Belle  won  the  sweep- 
stakes in  Scotland.  The  calf  Lady  Mars  is  from 
Heather  Belle,  by  Mr.  Gibbs'  champion  bull 
Mars  for  which  he  has  refused  $3,000. 

Blooming  Daisy  has  the  s.  c.  c.  Cowslip  by 
Earl  of  Lome,  and  Beauty  has  the  r.  and  w.  b. 
c.  Dairyman  by  Earl  of  Lome.  These  calves 
are  3  rare  specimens  of  Ayrshires. 

We  think  there  is  no  doubt  out  that  the  Ayr- 
shire is  destined  to  take  as  high  standing  for 
milking  qualities  as  the  Durham  does  for  beef. 

Reed's  Leicesters  and  Cotswolds  are  of  noble 
blood  as  well  as  his  cattle.  The  Leices- 
ters are  ot  the  pure  Bakewell  Leicester  blood 
from  Lord  Bolworth's  celebrated  flock  in  Scot- 
land. The  ancestors  of  these  were  taken  to 
New  Zealand  where  Mr.  Watsoj  had  charge  of 
a  little  flock  of  55,000  sheep.  This  blood  has 
been  kept  scrupulously  pure  in  its  travels  from 
Scotland  to  New  Zealand  and  thence  to  Califor- 
nia, then  to  Oregon. 

The  Cotswolds  34  in  number  are  direct  from 
Messrs.  Game  in  Gloucestershire,  England. 

These  varieties  of  sheep  have  generally  been 
kept  in  small  flocks  in  good  pastures,  and  it  may 
be  for  this  reason  that  they  are  so  noted  for 
rapid  increase.  Mr.  W.  tells  us  that  almost  any 
breed  of  ewes  will  generally  bear  doublets  if  put 
upon  very  high  feed  about  three  weeks  before 
tupping  time.  Mr.  Reed  has  some  very  noted 
Berkshire  pigs,  and  many  choice  varieties  of 
fowls. 

The  cattle  are  all  recorded  both  in  England 
and  American  herd  books,  and  for  the  conven- 
ience of  our  readers  we  may  hope  to  receive 
from  Mr.  Watson  their  numbers  and  references. 
He  has  promised  to  furnish  us  with  items  and 
articles  occasionally.  We  are  counting  largely 
upon  that  promise,  feeling  that  so  far  at  least 
Oregon  will  be  well  represented.  We  may  ex- 
pect to  see  these  cattle  at  Sacramento  in  1874. 

Oregon  City. 
Was  the  first  city  of  Oregon  and  men  are  here 
who  used  to  be  boys  together  with  Grant  and 
Sherman  and  Hooker  and  Dent  when  they  were 
stationed  at  Vancouver.  It  seemed  strange  to 
see  middle-aged  men  pointing  .to  the  ground, 
covered  by  great  factories  and  surrounded  by  a 
hive  of  industry,  as  the  battle-field  where  they 
struggled  with  the  Indians,  in  the  days  when 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  held  sway  here- 
Such  a  one  is  Thomas  Chanuan,  a  busy,  thriv. 
ing  merchant  well  known  iu  "Frisco."  He  has 
three  floors  of  a  building  30x80  filled  with  tools, 
medicines,  dry  goods,  hardware,  groceries  and 
"whatever  you  please,  name."  His  tea  comes 
direct  from  Japan  in  nice  pound  packages,  all 
printed  with  his  name.  The  printed  papers  for 
next  year's  crop  of  tea  have  gone  from  San 
Francisco  already.  His  trade  amounts  to 
$150,000  to  $200,000  per  year. 

This  city  is  twelve  miles  above  Portland,  has 
excellent  facilities  of  communication  both  by 
rail  and  river,  only  a  few  rods  apart,  has  one  of 
the  finest  water  powers  anywhere,  and  is  in  the 
midst  of  iron  mines  and  good  agricultural  terri- 
tory. We  shall  find  out  more  accurately  in  re- 
gard to  its  various  resources,  and  the  great  lock 
that  is  being  built  here  and  report  in  our 
next.  c. 


Transplanting  Orange  Trees. 

Eds.  Press: — It  is  quite  possible  some  of  the 
suggestions  contained  in  this  article  may  have 
appeared  heretofore  but,  at  the  risk  of  being 
accused  of  rehashing,  wa  think  best  to  offer 
some  seasonable  items  for  consideration  by  hor- 
ticulturists. 

Although  the  orange  family  are  not  conifers 
yet  in  some  respects  they  should  be  treated 
similarly  as  to  time  of  transplanting.  This 
family  forms  an  exception — in  the  handling 
and  transplanting — in  this,  they  appear  to  do 
better  to  await  their  starting  in  growth  before 
moving,  and  in .  the  puddling  or  stiring  the 
water  in  the  excavation  where  the  tree  is  to  be 
set.    It  is  also  considered  that  the  distances 


should  be  greater  than  has  heretofore  been 
used  for  both  orange  and  walnut  trees,  say 
fifty  feet,  and  that  the  most  economical  dis- 
tribution is  the  alternate  or  quincunx 
style  of  arrangement — the  form  can  be  better 
understood  by  placing  a  row  of  bullets  or  small 
circular  objects  on  the  table — and  then  so  plac- 
ing another  row  as  to  have  each  fit  closely  into 
the  spaces  between.  But  when  so  large  a  dis- 
tance is  used  it  iu  supposed  that  some  quick 
growing  tree  as  the  almond  or  peach  can  be 
grown  between  the  more  backward  varieties. 

f.  n.  s. 


Oregon  City— Public  Works  and  Manu- 
factures. 

[Written  for  the  Pbesb.J 

The  Lock  and  Dam  Swindle 
As  the  political  papers  call  it,  is  the  great  enter- 
prise of  the  place;  has  been  employing  about 
600  men  since  May  1st,  and  will  last  till  New 
Years.  The  work  is  3,600  feet  long  and  will 
cost  upwards  of  $500,000.  The  estimates  are 
various,  some  running  as  high  as  $800,000.  The 
State  appropriated  a  subsidy  of  $200,000  and 
the  contract  was  first  let  at  a  rate  that  would 
have  cost  about  $250,000.  The  work  was  of 
unexpected  difficulty,  and  after  spending  about 
$50,000  the  contractors  failed,  and  it  came  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  company  last  May.  They 
have  secured  the  services  of  able  engineers, 
and  finished  the  work  so  far  in  a  substantial 
manner  that  reflects  credit  upon  the  State  and 
all  concerned. 

The  Object  of  the  Work 
Is  to  lock  the  river  steamers  around  the  falls  of 
the  Willamette.  There  are  steamers  of  light 
draught,  and  about  150  tons  burthen,  running 
on  the  river  and  at  present  the  freight  all  has 
to  be  transferred  to  boats  below  at  the  basin, 
built  for  that  purpose  and  owned  by  Mr.  Ben. 
Holladay.  The  locks  are  designed  to  avoid 
the  transfer  and  furnish  a  splendid  water  power 
to  the  extent  of  4,000  horse  power. 

There  are  four  basins  besides  the  guard  lock, 
each  of  which  changes  the  levee  10  feet.  They 
are  made  large  enough  to  pass  a  boat  200  feet 
long,  and  40  feet  wide.  The  breakwater  is 
made  by  bolting  heavy  timbers  to  the  solid  rock 
with  a  strong  bolt  every  foot,  and  then  the 
other  timbers  are  both  bolted  and  dovetailed  to- 
gether and  the  whole  is  filled  with  rock  for  bal- 
last. 

The  Tonnage 
Passing  Oregon  City  was  reported  in  1871  at 
4,200  tons,  but  when  there  is  a  good  crop  and 
cheap  transit  it  may  be  expected  to  increase 
very  much.  A  leading  miller  estimates  the  sur- 
plus wheat  crop  of  the  Willamette  Valley  for 
this  year  at  five  million  bushels.  From  the 
most  careful  estimate  we  can  make,  founded 
upon  the  information  of  engineers  and  millers, 
the  water  power  at  this  place  is  sufficient  to 
grind  the  above  crop  in  25  days.  At  low  water 
the  power  of  the  river  here  is  from  16,000  to 
20,000  horse  power  counting  upon  40  feet  full. 
Only  a  very  small  fraction  of  this  is  used. 

Mill  Sites  at  the  Locks. 

Extend  for  a  distance  of  2,000  feet  varying  in 
depth  from  a  few  teet  back  to  400  feet.  The 
land  has  been  made  from  the  rocks  of  the  ex- 
cavation and  is  above  extreme  high  water  mark. 

A  Gate  of  40,000    Pounds 

Is  easily  opened  or  closed  by  one  man  pushing 
with  his  hand,  so  perfectly  is  it  poised.  It  is 
hung  upon  rods  passing  over  an  iron  bracket 
fastened  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  walls  of 
the  guard  locks  are  19  feet  high,  10  feet  wide  at 
bottom  and  5  feet  at  top  laid  up  with  large 
hewn  stone  in  hydraulic  cement.  The  other 
locks  were  cut  most  of  the  depth  through  the 
solid  stone,  in  some  places  50  feet  deep.  There 
is  the  thunder  of  frequent  blasts  to  be  heard 
and  the  continual  pulling  of  the  steam  pumps 
and  derricks.  The  officers  of  the  Company  are 
D.  Goldsmith,  President;  J.  M.  King,  Secretary; 
Joseph  Teal,  Treasurer;  J.  D.  Smith,  Superin- 
tendent and  Chief  Engineer;  E.  G.  Tilton,  As- 
sistant Engineer;  J.  A.  Lesourd,  Superinten- 
dent of  wood  and  iron  work ;  J.  E.  Parker,  Fore- 
man of  Excavations,  and  George  Clark  and  D. 
McCarty,  Superintendents  of  Masonry. 

The  Thorough  Nature  of  the  Work 
Is  an  established  fact  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  work  done  at  Salem.  We  find  the  news- 
papers and  the  people  very  much  divided  upon 
the  subject,  one  part  holding  that  its  purchase 
by  the  State  offers  the  only  security  against  a 
monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade,  and  the  other 
party  holding  that  its  purchase  is  a  piece  of  ex- 
travagance and  will  impose  an  unendurable  tax. 

The  Oregon  Wooden  Ware  Co. 
Was  established  about  1st  of  January,  1872,  and 
began  manufacturing  in  May.  They  make  tubs, 
firkins,  pails,  wash-boards,  broom-handles  and 
mops.  They  propose  to  furnish  a  full  assort- 
ment of  wooden  ware  as  soon  as  they  can  get 
ready,  making  it  a  point  to  do  one  thing  at 
a  time  and  that  well.  They  have  a  fine  set  of 
machinery  sent  out  by  B.  D.  Whitney,  Win- 
chendon,  Mass.  With  the  machinery  came  the 
gentlemanly  and  accomplished  mechanic,  Mr. 
C.  E.  Clark,  who  has  had  many  years  expe- 
rience both  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
wooden  ware. 

Their  pails  are  almost  all  of  ash  and  impart 
no  taste  to  the  water.  There  is  a  plenty  of  the 
finest  cedar  to  be  had  here  as  well,  which  is  much 


used  for  tubs.  The  ash  costs  them  only  $4  per 
cord,  and  the  cedar  $5  at  the  factory.  Their 
machinery,  their  goods  and  the  prices  that  they 
are  able  to  give  convince  us  that  they  will  soon 
be  able  to  supply  Oregon  with  wooden  ware, 
and  have  some  to  spare.  They  employ  11  hands 
and  do  all  work  by  machinery. 

The  Clackamas  Paper  Mill 
Lies  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  two  miles  be- 
low Oregon  City,  and  is  owned  chiefly  by  H.  L. 
Pittock  of  the  Oregonian.  They  have  plenty  of 
water, with  a  fall  of  ten  feet.  They  employ  from 
eight  to  20  hands,  and  manufacture  printing, 
manilla,  wrapping  and  carpet  papers.  Nearly 
all  the  newspapers  in  the  State  are  supplied 
with  stock  here.  They  have  a  very  fine  set 
of  steam-drying  machinery.  The  mill  turns 
out  $60,000  worth  of  stock  per  year.  William 
Lewthwaite  is  superintendent. 

There  is  at  Oregon  City  a  factory  which 
manufactures  sash,  doors  and  blinds,  and 
all  kinds  of  furniture.  Maple,  alder  and  ash 
make  very  good  furniture,  and  there  is  very 
fine  curly  maple  to  be  had  for  fine  work.  Alder 
works  beautifully,  takes  a  fine  finish,  is  light 
and  tough.  We  cannot  see  why  a  large  busi- 
ness cannot  be  done  here  in  that  line,  as  either 
of  these  kinds  of  lumber  can  be  had  in  large 
lots  at  $20  to  $30  per  thousand  feet.  Cedar 
for  doors,  sash  and  blinds  is  quite  as  cheap. 

The  woolen  factory  employs  100  hands. 
We  may  have  occasion  to  speak  of  it  more  fully 
in  the  Mercantile  Director. 

A  Natural  Curiosity. 

Just  back  of  Oregon  City,  the  cliffs,  which 
may  once  have  been  the  banks  of  the  river,  are 
nearly  perpendicular.  Directly  east  of  the 
Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
top,  may  be  seen  a  round  hole,  of  3%  feet 
in  diameter.  This  extends  directly  back  into 
the  rock  for  60  feet.  How  it  came  there,  wiser 
men  may  tell.  From  the  shape  of  the  hole 
we  should  have  guessed  that  the  rock  had  been 
deposited  around  the  trunk  of  some  fallen  tree. 
But,  unfortunately  for  the  theory  it  is  not  the 
way  that  rock  of  such  a  volcanic  nature  as 
this  seems  to  be  was  deposited. 

Iron  Works 
Are  situated  at  Oswego,  three  miles  below 
Oregon  City,  on  the  left  banks  of  the  Willam- 
ette. They  have  extensive  works,  and  manu- 
facture a  very  superior  quality  of  charcoal 
iron.  The  ore,  charcoal  and  water-power  are 
plenty  there.  So  far,  lime  has  come  mainly 
from  Santa  Cruz,  they  tell  me.  It  is  hoped 
that  it  can  be  furnished  near  at  home  before  long. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  furnaces  will  soon  be  in 
blast  again,  and  the  improvements  on  the 
Swalatin  River  ought  to  do  a  great  deal  for  the 
place. 

A  Lumber  Mill 
At  Oregon  City  is  capable  of  sawing  1,000  feet 
of  lumber  per  hour.  Logs  cost  $5  per  thousand 
feet,  and  lumber  sella  in  the  rough  at  $12  to 
$14  per  thousand  feet. 

Two  Flouring  Mills 

Are  at  work  a  great  part  of  the  time  on  orders 
for  China.  One  of  them  has  seven  run  of 
stone.  c. 


Tempering  Steel. 

All  sorts  of  mixtures  and  methods  of  tem- 
pering steel  have  been  invented,  and  the  sales 
of  patent  rights  therefor  have,  in  many  cases, 
brought  in  fortunes  to  the  patentees.  One  of 
the  most  promising,  profitable,  and  apparently 
excellent  of  these  patented  processes,  according 
to  the  Scientific  American,  is  that  of  German  & 
Siegfried,  owned  by  the  Steel  Refining  and 
tempering  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  Congress 
has  appropriated  ten  thousand  dollars  to  pay 
for  the  right  of  its  use  in  the  Government 
shops.  It  is  said  to  impart  an  extraordinry 
hardness  and  durability  to  the  poorest  qualities 
of  steel. 

The  following  description  of  the  process  is 
from  Siegfried's  specification,  patent  of  July 
16,  1*72: 

"I  first  heat  the  steel  to  a  cherry  red  in  a 
clean  smith's  fire,  and  then  cover  the  steel  with 
chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),  purifying 
the  fire  also  by  throwing  in  salt.  I  work  the 
steel  in  this  condition  and  while  subjected  to 
this  treatment,  until  it  is  brought  into  nearly 
its  finished  form.  I  then  substitute  for  the 
salt  a  compound  composed  of  the  following  in- 
gredients and  in  about  the  following  propor- 
tions: One  part,  by  weight,  of  each  of  the 
following  substances:  Chloride  of  sodium,  sul- 
phate of  copper,  sal  ammoniac,  and  sal  soda, 
together  with  one-half  part,  by  weight,  of  pure 
nitrate  of  potassa,  the  ingredients  being  pul- 
verized and  mixed.  I  alternately  heat  the 
steel  and  treat  it  by  covering  it  with  this  mix- 
ture and  hammering  until  it  is  thoroughly  re- 
fined and  brought  into  its  finished  form.  I 
then  return  it  to  the  fire  and  heat  it  slowly  to  a 
cherry  red,  and  then  plunge  it  into  a  bath  com- 
posed of  the  following  ingredients  in  substan- 
tially the  following  proportions  for  the  requir- 
ed [quantity;  of  rain  water,  one  gallon;  of 
alum,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  of  sal  soda,  one 
ounce  and  a  half;  of  sulphate  of  copper,  one 
ounce  and  a  half;  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  one 
ounce;  and  of  chloride  of  sodium,  six  ounces. 
These  quantities  and  proportions  are  stated  as 
being  what  I  regard  as  practically  the  best,  and 
it  is  manifest  that  they  may  be  slightly  chang- 
ed without  departing  from  the  principle  of  my 
invention." 

What  he  claims  in  his  patent  is  the  success- 
ive processes  or  steps  of  the  process,  with  the 
use  of  the  materials  or  their  equivalents,  sub- 
stantially as  set  forth  above. 
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To  Provide  Against  Droughts. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  report  by 
W.  W.  Daniels,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  -which  we  find  in  the 
Western  Farmer  :  While  there  is  no  means  of 
preventing  the  recurrence  fo  these  extremes  of 
climate  [wet  and  dry  seasons],  and  perhaps  no 
means  of  modifying  their  effects  that  will  be 
universal  in  its  application,  there  is  a  remedy 
general  in  its  nature,  which  is  within  the  reach 
of  all  farmers.  It  is  the  adoption  of  a  better 
system  of  culture,  better  and  deeper  plowing, 
better  cultivating  and  better  manuring. 

The  stratum  of  soil  needs  to  be  deepened,  to 
be  more  thoroughly  pulverized  and  to  be  made 
richer.  Any  means  that  may  be  adopted  that 
will  accomplish  these  ends  will  be  of  value  as  a 
remedy  against  drought. 

There  is  another  means  of  preventing  the 
evil  effects  of  both  droughts  and  floods  upon  all 
clay  lands  or  upon  those  having  a  clay  subsoil, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  increases  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil  so  as  to  pay  well  for  its 
adoption.  It  is  underdraining.  The  effect-  of 
underdraining  is  to  pulverize  the  soil  by  nat- 
ural means  to  nearly  or  quite  the  depth  of  the 
drains,  and  by  this  deep  pulverization  the  soil 
is  enabled  successfully  to  withstand  droughts 
so  severe  as  to  ruin  crops  upon  similar  land  un- 
drained,  while  the  drains  beneath  the  surface 
form  a  ready  means  of  escape  for  the  surplus 
water  of  wet  seasons.  In  the  adoption  of  a 
thorough  system  of  underdraining  upon  all 
heavy  soils  will  be  found  the  most  effectual 
remedy,  and  the  one  most  general  in  its  ap- 
plication, againt  such  extremes  as  those  of 
the  past  three  seasons. 

Compost  Heaps  and  Ammonia. — The  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Voelcker  at  the  Royal  Agricultu- 
ral College  at  Cirencester,  England,  have  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  the  escape  of  ammonia  from 
large  heaps  of  manure  goes  on  but  slightly;  for 
the  reason  that  during  the  decomposition  of  the 
manure  certain  organic  acids  are  formed  at  the 
same  time  the  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  then 
immediately  unite  with  the  ammonia,  forming 
non-volatile  compounds.  There  is  an  active  es- 
cape of  ammonia  from  the  interior  of  the  pile, 
where  the  heat  is  too  great  for  the  chemical 
changes  above  referred  to;  but  as  it  approaches 
the  exterior  of  the  heap,  where  the  heat  is  so 
much  less,  the  ammonia  is  completely  taken  up 
by  the  organic  acids  and  retained.  There  will 
be  but  trifling  escape  of  ammonia  when  there  is 
sufficient  moisture  to  retain  it,  for  water  absorbs 
and  retains  many  hundred  times  its  bulk  of  am- 
monia gas  at  ordinary  temperatures.  These 
non-volatile  compounds,  from  being  highly  sol- 
uble in  water,  are  liable  to  be  washed  away  by 
rain-storms  giving  the  well  known  dark  color 
to  the  drainings  of  manure  heaps. 

White  Apple  Tomato. — In  the  Rural  South- 
land we  find  a  tomato  mentioned  as  new,  with 
this  name.  This  is  its  first  year  of  fruiting, 
and  it  is  declared  promising.  Dr.  Swazey  says 
of  it: — "The  plant  is  a  hardy,  vigorous,  drouth- 
defying  grower,  and  a  prolific  and  continuous 
bearer — equaling  in  all  these  respects  the  com- 
mon red  and  yellow  plum  tomato.  The  fruit  is 
of  a  beautiful  creamy-white  color,  medium  in 
size,  of  a  regular,  slightly  oblate,  apple  shape, 
with  a  smooth,  tender  skin  and  a  flesh  at  once 
so  almost  melting  in  texture,  so  deliciously 
fruity  in  flavor,  so  devoid  of  that  rank  tomato 
twang  that  most  people  are  not  particularly 
partial  to,  so  solid  and  so  rich,  that  one  will 
have  to  look  long  and  wide  before  finding  an- 
other variety  that  will  so  completely  come  up  to 
the  highest  standard  of  a  first-class  table  toma- 
to. As  a  Southerner  we  are  proud  of  it  because 
it  is  said  to  bo  a  Southern  variety — and  were 
it  not  we  should  esteem  it  as  we  do  now,  the 
best  salad  tomato  in  cultivation." 


Keeping   Apples  in  Plaster. 

Mr.  Lyman  Cate,  of  Oakland  county,  Michi- 
gan, has  been  experimenting  the  past  few 
years  with  apples,  and  finds  those  packed  in 
plaster  keep  much  longer  than  any  other  way 
he  has  tried.  He  uses  flour  barrels,  and  find 
them  preferable  to  apple  barrels,  as  they  are 
made  tighter.  He  first  covers  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel  with  plaster,  then  a  layer  of  apples, 
then  covers  with  plaster,  and  so  on  till  the  bar- 
rel is  full;  then  puts  the  head  in  and  drives  the 
hoops  tight.  The  plaster  being  of  a  cold  na- 
ture, keeps  the  fruit  at  an  even  temperature, 
and  being  fine  and  dry,  packs  so  close  as  to 
keep  the  apples  air-tight.  He  had  Northern 
Spy  and  Swaar  almost  as  fresh  in  May  as  when 
they  were  picked,  and  found  no  decayed  ones 
and  thinks  they  would  have  kept  till  early  ap- 
ples were  ripe,  had  he  not  used  them.  Will 
put  up  several  barrels  for  next  spring  and  sum- 
mer use ;  is  satisfied  that  our  best  varieties, 
such  as  Steel's  Red  Winter,  Wagner,  and  Seek- 
no  farther  will  keep  several  months  longer  than 
putting  them  up  without  plaster,  and  will  re- 
tain their  flavor  much  better  besides. 


Molasses  as  Cattle  Food. — Of  all  possible 
occasional  additions  to  the  ordinary  feed  of 
milch  cows,  M.  Flocking,  of  Dirschauerfelde, 
finds  that  none  has  so  marked  an  effect  in  in- 
creasing the  yield  of  milk  as  common  molasses. 
The  quantity  given  by  him  to  each  cow  was  a 
half  litre  (almost  exactly  a  wine-pint)  daily, 
and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  yield  of 
milk  varied  from  a  half  litre  to  one  litre  per 
cow,  at  times  when  a  decrease  to  about  the 
same  amount  is  ordinarily  looked  for,  namely, 
in  the  four  to  eight  weeks  before  calving.  At 
other  periods  the  increase  was  greater,  cceteris 
paribus.  The  cost  ,of  each  portion  was  less 
than  a  penny — the  article  being  procured  in 
bulk  from  a  neighboring  sugar  manufactory. 
The  mode  of  giving  it  to  the  cows  was  by  mix- 
ing it  with  their  rape-cake  in  water. 

A  Test  as  to  Soil. — In  order  to  prove  the 
kind  of  soil  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cot- 
ton, in  Kern  County,  Mr.  Stine  planted  cotton 
seed  in  three  different  locations,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bakersfield — first,  on  a  sandy  loam  ;  second, 
on  soil  strongly  impregnated  with  alkali ;  and 
third,  on  a  clay  or  "  adobe"  soil.  That  which 
was  planted  on  the  alkali  soil,  the  Courier  says 
was  a  month  in  advance  of  the  rest.  From  the 
outset  the  plants  exhibited  a  remarkable  vigor, 
and  continued  steadily  to  flourish  with  the  re- 
sults above  mentioned.  Many  of  the  alkili 
lands  of  the  State  have  been  considered  almost 
worthless.  This  proof  of  their  value  for  cotton 
raising  will  give  them  an  importance  that  they 
never  before  possessed- 


To  Gbass  A  Bank. — A  German  method  is: 
For  each  square  rod  to  be  planted  take  half  a 
pound  of  lawn  grass  seed  and  mix  it  inti- 
mately, and  thoroughly,  with  six  cubic  feet  of 
good  dry  garden  earth  and  loam.  This  is 
placed  in  a  tub,  and  liquid  manure,  diluted 
with  about  two-thirds  of  water,  is  added  and 
well  stirred  in,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  to  the 
consistency  of  mortar.  The  slope  is  to  be 
cleaned  and  made  perfectly  smooth,  and  then 
well  watered,  after  which  the  paste  just  men- 
tioned is  to  be  applied  with  a  trowel,  and  made 
even  and  thin  as  possible.  Should  it  crack  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  to  be  again  watered 
and  smoothed  up,  day  by  day,  until  the  grass 
makes  its  appearance,  which  will  be  in  from 
eight  to  fourteen  days,  and  the  whole  declivity 
will  soon  be  covered  with  a  close  carpet  of 
green. 

How  to  Tell  a  Good  Ox. — A  good  ox  should 
have  a  long,  lean  face  and  bright  hazel  eyes, 
which  show  capability  to  receive  instruction 
and  disposition  to  obey  it.  Large  nostrils  de- 
note the  capacity  of  the  ox  to  work  on  a  hot 
day.  Very  large  horns  at  the  base  denote  lazi- 
ness. Full  breast,  straight  back,  wide  ribs — 
by  which  is  meant  the  ribs  that  round  out 
nearly  as  wide  as  the  hip  bones — and  wide 
gambril  are  evidences  of  strength.  Straight 
knees,  broad  toes  pointing  straight  forward, 
show  an  ox  can  travel  on  hard  road  or  pave- 
ment. They  should  be  well  matched,  especially 
in  disposition  and  speed. 


California  Chestnuts. — The  Call  has  been 
shown  a  chestnut  of  the  Italian  variety,  of  Cal- 
ifornia growth,  of  surprising  dimensions.  The 
circumference  of  the  specimen  exhibited  is  ful- 
ly three  inches.  This  chestnut  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Henry  Ginina,  in  Sonoma  City.  This  gen- 
tleman planted  a  chestnut  orchard  from  the 
seeds  seven  years  ago,  which  has  flourished 
finely,  and  is  now  bearing  liberally  of  fruit  of 
the  general  size  and  character  above  described. 
Doubtless  chestnut  trees  would  do  equally  well 
in  most  other  of  the  valley  lands  of  the  State, 
and  their  cultivation  is  at  least  worthy  a  trial. 

Metallic  Soap  fob  Canvas. — The  following 
is  highly  recommended  as  a  cheap  and  simple 
process  for  coating  canvas  for  wagon  covers, 
tents,  awnings,  etc.  It  renders  it  impermeable 
to  moisture,  without  making  it  stiff  and  liable 
to  break.  Soft  soap  is  to  be  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  and  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  add- 
ed. The  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the  pot- 
ash of  the  soap,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  is  pre- 
cipitated with  the  fatty  acid  as  insoluble  iron 
soap.  This  is  washed  and  dried,  mixed  with 
linseed  oil.  Dissolved  India-rubber  added  to 
the  oil  very  greatly  improves  the  paint. 


The  Rinderpest. — Prof.  Law  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  rinderpest,  under  our  present 
laisser  fain  system,  bids  fair  at  no  distant  date 
to  spread  over  the  whole  North  American  Con- 
tinent. 


Anti-dust  Railroad  Cars. — A.  few  weeks 
since,  says  the  Philadelphia  Record,  an  anti- 
dust  experiment  was  made  on  the  fast  2  o'clock 
express  cars  to  Atlantic  City.  There  was  ten 
well-filled  cars  in  the  train,  each  having  a  can- 
vas apron  on  both  sides,  covering  the  space  be- 
tween it  and  the  rails.  The  end  of  these 
aprons  lapped,  thus  forming  a  continual  can- 
vass from  one  end  of  the  train  to  the  other. 
On  a  part  of  the  trip  the  speed  attained  was 
about  forty  miles  per  hour.  There  was  not  the 
least  particle  of  dust  in  the  first  seven  cars,  but 
there  appeared  to  be  something  like  dust  in  the 
eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  cars,  but  not  enough 
to  show  on  the  garments  of  the  passengers. 


Another  Immense  Bridge. — It  is  proposed 
to  throw  an  immense  bridge  over  the  Hudson 
river  at  Poughkepsie.  The  bridge  will  be 
composed  of  five  spans  of  five  hundred  feet 
each,  and  it  will  be  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  in  hight.  It  will  connect  New  England 
with  the  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania. 

Weight  of  Woods. — Ebony  wood  weighs  83 
pounds  to  the  cubic  foot ;  lignumvitie,  the 
same  ;  hiokory,  52  pounds  ;  birch,  45  pounds  ; 
beech,  40  ;  yellow  pine,  38  ;  cedar,  28 ;  white 
pine,  35  :  and  cork,  15. 


Dust  Explosions  in  Flour  Mills. 

Sometime  in  July  last  a  singular  and  terrific 
explosion  occured  in  theTradeston  Flour  Mills, 
near  Glasgow,  Scotlond,  whereby  the  mill  was 
utterly  demolished  and  the  ruins  set  on  fire. 
The  peculiarities  and  philosophy  of  this  ex- 
plosion are  referred  to  in  the  Engineer  sub- 
stantially as   follows  : 

The  fire  was  caused  by  an  explosion  which 
originated  in  the  exhaust,  and  traveling  through 
the  various  conduits  of  the  mill,  like  fire  damp 
in  a  mine,  set  fire  to  the  woodwork.  The  oc- 
currence caused  some  sensation  at  the  time, 
not  because  explosions  of  the  kind  were  prev- 
iously altogether  unknown,  but  because  in  this 
instance  the  attention  of  the  comparatively  un- 
informed public  was  attracte  dby  the  unusuali 
gravity  of  the  accident.  A  searching  investi- 
gation into  the  circumstances  which  probably 
led  to  the  explosion,  was  made  by  Professor 
Eankine  and  Dr.  Macadam.  After  having  ex- 
amined witnesses  and  documents  relating  to 
the  history  of  fires  and  explosions  of  a  like  na- 
ture, they  reported  that  the  primary  cause  of 
the  explosion  was  the  accidental  stoppage  of 
the  feed  of  one  of  the  pair  of  stones,  which  led 
to  their  becoming  heated  and  striking  fire. 
The  fire  thus  generated  inflamed  the  finely  di- 
vided dust  which  was  diffused  through  the  air 
in  the  exhaust  conduits  and  then  passed  on  to 
the  exhaust  box. 

This  sudden  ignition  or  flashing  of  the  ex- 
tremely inflammable  dust  diffused  through  the 
air  would  produce  a  very  high  temperature  in 
the  gaseous,,  products  of  the  combustion,  and 
this  would  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  a 
great  and  sudden  increase  in  pressure  and  bulk, 
constituting  in  fact  an  explosion.  The  first 
effect  of  the  explosion  was  to  burst  the  exhaust 
box  and  allow  the  diffusion  of  dust. and  flame 
throughout  the  mill.  A  second  explosion  fol- 
lowed, and  the  mill  was  reduced  to  ruins.  No 
explosive  or  other  foreign  material  was  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  flour,  and  the  steam- 
boilers  were  found  uninjured.  No  blame  has 
been  traced  to  the  proprietors  of  the  mill,  or  to 
any  one  in  their  employment. 

Direct  experiments  were  instituted  by  Pro- 
fessor Rankine  and  Dr.  Macadam  with  the  view 
to  ascertaining  the  inflammability  and  explo- 
siveness  of  this  mixture  of  air  and  dust.  They 
have  also  calculated  that  when  the  theoretical 
proportions  best  suited  to  produce  an  explosion 
are  exactly  realized,  the  pressure  of  the  result- 
ing gaseous  products,  if  confined  in  a  limited 
space,  suddenly  becomes  equal  to  about  eight 
times  that  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  probable 
thatj^n  this  instance,  these  theoretical  con- 
ditions may  not  have  been  exactly  reached,  but 
still  it  is  certain  that  a  very  great  destructive 
pressure  was  produced. 

Now,  the  question  naturally  arises,  what 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  guard  against 
such  accidents  in  the  future,  or  at  all  events  to 
mitigate  against  their  destructive  effects.  The 
problem  does  not  seem  a  very  difficult  one.  The 
danger  does  not  lie  in  the  grinding  process  prop- 
er, but  in  the  plans  for  storing  up  the  danger- 
ous flour-dust.  So  long  as  the  grinding  oper- 
ations are  carried  on  in  the  simple  manner 
pursued  in  small  mills,  where  the  stones  are 
simply  boarded  in,  and  where  there  is  no  ex- 
haust, there  can  only  be  a  limited  amount  of 
dust  to  inflame.  But  it  is  otherwise  when  the 
exhaust  is  employed  and  the  fine  dust  is  drawn 
up  into  an  exhaust-box.  There  the  flame  drawn 
up  from  the  stones  must  inevitably  lead  to  a 
more  serious  explosion,  and  where  many  pairs 
of  stones  are  connected  with  the  same  exhaust 
the  danger  is  enormously  increased.  It  is  ac- 
cordingly recommended  that  all  receptacles  in 
which  the  dust  is  collected  shall  be  lightly  con- 
structed and  placed  outside  the  buildings,  in 
order  that  any  explosion  which  might  occur  in 
them  should  free  itself  at  once  and  not  be  in- 
duced to  travel  back  into  the  mill. 

The  word  "  receptacle"  is  understood  to  in- 
clude exhaust-boxes,  stive-rooms,  smut-rooms 
and  exhaust-fans.  The  report  also  contains  a 
suggestion  that  the  well-known  principle  of  ex- 
tinguishing a  flame  by  causing  it  to  pass  a  large 
cooling  surface  might  be  adopted,  and  in  fact 
the  dust  should  be  made  to  pass  through  a 
number  of  metal  tubes  instead  of  through  the 
exhaust-trunk.  It  is,  however,  pointed  out 
that  cold  surfaces  are  also  apt  to  cause  a  con- 
densation upon  them  of  moisture  in  the  air, 
and  consequently  the  tube  system  would  per- 
haps be  open  to  the  disadvantage  of  being 
liable  to  become  clogged  by  pasty  depositions. 

Naked  lights  should  not  be  used  in  a  dusty 
atmosphere,  and  all  gas-jets  should  bo  pro- 
tected with  gauze.  Finally,  as  the  emission  of 
highly-heated  particles  from  the  stones  is  ren- 
dered more  probable  by  the  entry  of  nails  and 
pieces  of  iron  with  the  grain,  it  is  strongly  ad- 
vised that  the  use  of  magnets  to  collect  these 
metallic  intruders  should  be  mado  universal. 

It  appears  that  these  accidents  are  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  in  England,  and  their 
number  has  increased  since  the  introduction  of 
the  exhaust.  The  fact,  however,  appears  to  be 
little  known  to  the  general  public. 

Rivet  Holes. — Mr.  J.  Cochrane  states  that  a 
series  of  experiments  made  by  him  on  the  rela- 
tive loss  of  strength  consequent  upon  punching 
or  drilling  the  rivet  holes  in  plates  and  bars, 
shows  no  advantage  gained  by  drilling  provid- 
ing the  punching  is  done  with  due  care. 

The  secret  pleasure  of  a  generous  act  is 
the  great  mind's  great  bribe. 


Mechanical  Skill  in  China. 

A  most  remarkable  evidence  of  the  mechan- 
ical science  and  skill  of  the  Chinese  so  far 
back  as  1600  years  ago  is  to  be  found  in  their 
suspended  bridges,  the  invention  of  which  is 
assigned  to  the  Han  dynasty.  According  to 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  their  historical 
and  geographical  writers,  Sangleang,  the  com- 
mander of  the  army  under  Baou-tsoo,  the  first 
of  the  Hans,  undertook  and  completed  the 
formation  of  the  roads  through  the  moun- 
tainous province  of  Shense,  to  the  west  of  the 
capital.  Hitherto  its  lofty  hills  and  deep  val- 
leys had  rendered  the  communication  difficult 
and  circuitous.  With  a  body  of  one  hundred 
thousand  laborers  he  cut  passages  over  the 
mountains,  throwing  the  removed  soil  into  the 
valleys,  and  where  this  was  not  sufficient  to 
raise  the  road  to  the  required  hight  he  con- 
structed bridges  which  rested  on  pillars  or 
abutments.  In  another  place  he  conceived  and 
accomplished  the  daring  project  of  suspending 
a  bridge  from  one  mountain  to  another  across 
a  deep  chasm. 

These  bridges,  which  were  called  by  the 
Chinese  writers,  very  appropriately,  flying 
bridges,  and  represented  to  be  numerous  at  the 
present  day,  are  sometimes  so  high  that  they 
cannot  be  traversed  without  alarm.  One  still 
existing  in  Shense  stretches  four  hundred  feet 
from  mountain  to  mountain,  over  a  chasm  of 
five  hundred  feet.  Most  of  these  flying  bridges 
are  so  wide  that  four  horsemen  can  ride  on 
them  abreast,  and  balustrades  are  placed  on 
each  side  to  protect  travelers.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  (as  M.  Panthier  suggests), 
as  the  missionaries  to  China  made  known  the 
fact  more  than  a  century  ago,  that  the  Chinese 
had  suspended  bridges,  that  the  ideas  may 
have  been  taken  from  thence  for  similar  con- 
struction by  European  engineers. 

How   Trees  are   Killed  by  Lightning. 

All  who  have  examined  a  tree  which  has  been 
destroyed  by  a  "  thunderbolt  "  will  have  no- 
ticed not  only  how  the  layers  of  the  wood  have 
been  shattered  and  separated  into  strips,  as  if 
full  of  wind  shakes,  but  also  the  dryness,  hard- 
ness, and  bitterness  of  the  wood,  as  though  it 
had  been  through  the  process  of  curing  in  a 
kiln.  This  is  attributed  to  the  instantaneous 
reduction  of  the  sap — the  moisture  within  the 
wood — into  steam.  When  this  moisture  is 
abundant,  as  in  May  or  early  June,  the  amount 
and  force  of  the  steam  not  only  bursts  and  sep- 
arates the  layers  and  fibers,  but  rends  the  trunk 
in  pieces  or  throws  of  a  portion  of  it,  down  a 
a  line  of  greatest  power  or  of  least  resistance. 
And  when  the  amount  of  steam  thus  suddenly 
generated  is  less,  owing  to  the  drier  condition 
of  the  steam  from  continual  evaporation  and 
leaf  exhalation,  there  may  be  no  external  trace 
of  the  lightning  stroke;  yet  the  leaves  will 
wither  in  a  few  days,  showing  that  the  stem  has 
been  rendered  incapable  of  conveying  supplies, 
and  the  tree  will  either  partially  or  entirely  die. 
Still  lighter  discharges  may  be  conducted  down 
the  moist  stem,  without  any  lesion  or  hurt. — 
Building  News. 

Cause  of  Change  of  Color  in  Fishes. — A 
short  paper  was  recently  read  at  Brighton, 
Eug.,  by  M.  Georges  Pouchet,  on  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  changes  of  color  in  fishes  and  Crus- 
tacea. The  author  referred  to  the  fact  that 
fishes  often  change  in  color  according  to  the 
color  of  the  objects  by  wh  ch  they  are  surround- 
ed; but  he  explained  that  this  does  not  take 
place  when  the  fish  is  deprived  of  the  nerves 
that  preside  over  the  peculiar  corpuscles  to 
which  the  color  is  due.  The  change  does  not 
take  place  in  blind  turbots;  and  in  the  seeing 
turbot,  if  the  nerves  are  divided  which  commu- 
nicate between  the  eye  and  the  skin,  the  changa 
does  not  occur.  If  the  fifth  nerve  is  divided 
the  change  takes  place  all  over  the  body  except 
the  part  to  which  that  nerve  is  distributed. 
These  experiments,  M.  Pouchet  said,  show  that 
the  change  of  color  is  dependent  upon  impress- 
ions received  by  the  nervous  system  through 
the  organs  of  vision. 

To  Render  Glue  Waterproof. — The  liabili- 
ty of  glued  articles  to  come  to  pieces  when  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  water,  especially  hot 
water,  is  familiar  to  every  one.  By  adding  to 
the  water  with  which  the  glue  is  mixed  when 
required  for  use  a  small  quantity  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  and  afterwards  exposing  the  part  to 
which  it  is  applied  to  light,  the  glue  is  rendered 
insoluble,  and  articles  fastened  with  it  resist 
the  action  of  water.  The  proportion  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  to  be  taken  must  be  determined 
by  experiment,  but  for  most  purposes  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  amount  of  glue  employed  will  be 
sufficient. 


A  Beautiful  Experiment. — When  fifteen  to 
twenty  grammes  of  granulated  silver  is  intro- 
duced into  a  perfectly  dry  tube  of  hard  white 
glass,  with  from  thirty  to  forty  grammes  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  then  hermetically 
sealed,  on  warming  gently  and  then  shaking  in 
the  dark,  sparks  are  observed  in  the  liquid, 
which  by  continued  shaking  may  be  rendered 
quite  luminous.  Pouring  water  on  the  tube 
canses  the  luminosity  to  disappear,  but  on 
shaking  it  becomes  visible.  This  is  a  beauti- 
ful experiment.  Iron  and  aluminum  produce 
similar  effects,  while  platinum,  copper,  and 
zinc  do  not. 
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Oakland   Farming,    Horticultural    and 
Industrial  Club. 

[Reported  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Tress.] 

The  adjourned  meeting  of  this  Club  -was  held 
at  the  Chemical  Lecture  Room  of  the  University, 
on  Monday  evening,  Oct  11th. 

Professor  Carr  called  the  meeting  to  order. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  being  read 
and  adopted,  Mr.  Pryal  under  the  head  of  new 
business  moved  and  Sir.  Bagge  seconded  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
matter  of  raising  subscriptions  for 
Drinking  Fount. 

The  fount  would  not  cost  more  than  $130, 
and  they  could  raise  it  by  subscription  among 
themselves. 

Mr.  Dewey — "  The  one  in  Sacramento  cost 
$300." 

Mr.  Pryal — "  Neither  the  pipe  nor  the  water 
will  be  any  cost,  as  Mr.  Chabot  will  supply 
them.  We  can  have  one  of  those  patent  stone 
fountains  with  a  couple  of  cups  handy,  so  that 
the  San  Francisco  people  when  they  come  over 
here,  may  not  be  obliged  to  go  into  the  bar- 
rooms." 

The  motion  to  appoint  a  committee  was  car- 
ried, and   Prof.  Carr   subsequently   appointed 
Messrs.  Pryal,  Bagge  and  Dwinelle. 
Nut  Tree  Culture. 

The  subject  for  discussion  during  the  even- 
ing, that  of  nut  tree  culture,  was  then  entered 
upon. 

Mr.  Pryal  referiug  to  the  great  interest  taken 
in  this  matter  for  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
said  that  there  were  some  English  walnuts 
planted  close  to  his  place  two  or  three  years 
ago,  which  were  very  fine  and  which  bore  abun- 
dantly. They  grew  splendidly  around  the  bay. 
At  Mr.  Peralta's  place,  they  were  35  to  40  feet 
high,  but  he  was  not  certain  whether  they  were 
English  or  Spanish  walnuts.  They  had  been 
bearing  now  for  three  years.  A  gentleman  had 
come  to  Oakland  to  purchase  the  fruit  on  the 
tree. 

In  answer  to  questions  by  Dr.  Carr  as  to  the 
yield  and  the 

Method  of  Cultivation, 
Mr.  Pryal  answered;  that  he  did  not  know  the 
yield,  but  he  planted  them  in  the  fall  in  sand  or 
a  sandy  loam,  most  generally  about  two  inches 
deep  and  four  apart  in  the  row  in  seed  beds. 
They  were  taken  up  next  fall  and  planted  in  a 
nursery  row  four  or  five  feet  apart,  and  eighteen 
inches  in  the  row. 

Dr.  Carr — "Do  you  plant  after  the  rain  ?" 

Mr.  Pryal — "They  are  left  a  year  in  the  nur- 
sery. They  are  two  years  from  the  seed  bed 
before  being  planted.  They  are  then  about 
two  and  a  half  feet  high.  The  first  year  or  two 
they  do  not  thrive,  but  as  they  grow  older  they 
gain  rapidly.  The  wood  is  very  valuable.  I 
have  seen  Spanish  chestnuts  in  Greenwich  Park, 
London,  forty  and  fifty  feet  high.  The  fruit 
commands  a  high  price. 

Mr.  Pryal  also  stated  in  answer  to  Dr.  Carr 
that  they  would  take 

Twelve  to  Fourteen  Years  In  Growing, 
Although  some  said  twenty-five,  but  he  believed 
that  they  would  not  take  more  than  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  here. 

Mr.  Bagge  had  seen  some  four  years  old  stand- 
ing only  three  feet  high. 

Mr.  Pryal  said  that  the  chestnuts  he  refered 
to  were  very  large  and  prolific.  They  grew  on 
rolling  ground  like  that  of  our  foothills.  He 
had  seen  them  twenty-two  years  ago. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Dewey  he  said  that  a  light 
covering  of  straw  was  a  good  way  to  protect 
them  from  the  weather.  But  after  they  had 
grown  somewhat  there  was  no  damage  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  this  source.  It  was  necessary 
to  plant  them  soon  after  gathering,  and  to 
protect  them  from  the  sun  so  as  that  they 
should  not  become  too  dry.  Last  year  he  had 
bought  some  in  San  Francisco  and  planted  them 
in  very  fine  soil  but  very  few  came  up. 

Mr.  Dwinelle  thought  that 

A  Hundred  Years  Hence, 
Nut-growing  would  be  one  of  the  great  sources 
of  industrial  revenue  to  the  State.  He  had  no- 
ticed those  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Pryal  and  a  num- 
ber of  others,  particularly  those  of  S.  A.  Allen. 
At  his  father's  place,  at  Berkley,  they  had  two 
of  the  Broad  Leaved  English  Prolific  but  they 
were  not  bearing  yet.  They  had  two  Spanish 
chestnuts  one  of  which  was  sis  feet  high  and 
only  three  or  four  yaars  old,  and  they  had  quite 
a  number  of  small  ones  about  two  years  old. 
He  thought  there  would  be 

No  Trouble  in  Raising 
Chestnuts  or  walnuts  either.  Walnuts  were 
a  very  important  article  of  commerce,  and  there 
ought  to  be  more  attention  paid  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  walnut  tree  than  there  was.  It  grows 
gracefully,  furnishes  a  very  valuable  crop,  and 
leaves  through  the  summer  when  there  was  need 
of  it  for  a  shade  tree.  In  Europe  they  use  the 
woods  for  almost  everything,  use  the  fruit  on 
the  table,  and  express  it  for  oils.  It  has  been 
introduced  into  Europe  and  England  from  Per- 
sia many  centuries  ago,  and  grows  extensively 
in  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
anean.  The  chestnut  has  much  handsomer 
foliage  than  the  walnut  and  makes  as  good  an 
ornamental  and  shade  tree,  keeps  its  leaves 
much  longer,  is  very  durable  and  light.  Most 
of  us  from  the  Eastern  States  are  used  to  the 
forests  of  chestnuts  there  and  know  what  the 
wood  iB  good  for.  The  Spanish  chestnut  grows 
as  large  as  the  New  England  one  in  three  or 
four  years.     I  know  of 


Nothing  Better  for  the  People  to  Grow 
Than  nut-trees.  I  believe  that  not  many  farmers 
have  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  value  of  nut- 
tree  cultivation.  They  ought  to  plant  a  row 
around  their  lot,  and  this  would  not  only 
enhance  its  value,  but  would  tend  to  make 
the  country  look  more  beautiful.  Nothing 
gives  me  greater  pleasure  than  a  little  lot  thus 
planted,  which  I  pass  every  day  near  Temescal 
as  I  come  in  from  Berkley. 

Mrs.  Carr  said  that  her  attention  had  been 
attracted  by  the  Blue  Gum  trees  that  she  had 
seen  cultivated  about  a  field  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. She  had  always  thought  a  good 
deal  of 

The  Blue  Gum  and  the  Butternut. 
At  Mr.  Charles  Howard's  place  at  San  Mateo,  a 
good  many  butternuts  had  been  started,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  some  fears  of  their  being  blighted. 
Both  the  blue-gum  and  the  butternut  were  vary 
desirable  timber  trees.  One  of  the  most  de- 
sirable  trees   for  this   country  was   the   black 

walnut.     Mr.  has  more  than    any  one 

else,  save  General  Bid  well. 

Dr.  Gibbons  said  that  he  had  seen  forty  or 
fifty  acres  covered  with  the  young  shoots  of  the 

California  Chestnut, 
Which  he  had  seen  grow  on  the  hills  near 
Monterey,  sixty  feet  high,  and  twelve  in  diam- 
eter. The  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  was  of  a 
silvery  green,  and  the  lower  of  a  silvery  white. 
Every  burr  contains  four  or  five  small  nuts,  like 
those  of  the  hazel.  The  squirrels  and  small 
birds,  which  are  very  found  of  them,  monopo- 
lize the  crop  before  it  is  ripe,  and  he  had  never 
found  a  ripe  nut  in  a  burr  yet.  He  felt  an  inter- 
est in  the  manner  of  sprouting  these  nuts.  Mr. 
Pryal  has  told  you  that  they  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  dry  after  dropping  from  the  tree. 
See  what  nature  does  in  the  oak,  where  the 
acorns  germinate  in  immense  numbers  in  four 
or  five  weeks  after  dropping  from  the  tree, 
being  hidden  under  the  fallen  leaves.  Last 
year,  when  the  rains  continued  long,  there  was 
scarcely  an  oak  tree  round  the  country  that  had 
not  its  nursery  of  young  trees  around  it.  A 
gentleman  drew  my  attention  to  this  matter 
last  year,  who  said  that  nurserymen  do  not  un- 
derstand it.  He  planted  them  six  inches  in  the 
ground  and  got  nothing.  Water  must  get  near 
the  nut  to  accomplish  the  process  of  oxidiza- 
tion, without  which  it  will  not  open,  and  cannot 
germinate.     It 

Must  Not  Be  Buried  too  Deep. 
For  then  the  water  may  get  at  it,  or  if  it 
does  it  will  rot.  Let  us  place  them  in  the 
ground  with  two  or  three  inches  of  soil,  keep 
them  wet  all  the  time,  and  we  have  all  the  con- 
ditions of  germination  If  we  gave  more  atten- 
tion to  the  experimental  points  of  germination 
we  would  learn  more  ihan  we  know  now. 

Dr.  Carr  express,  d  a  wish  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Montandon,  who  said  that  he  did  not  know 
much  about  the  cultivation  of  nut-trees  in 
this  country.  He,  however,  would  not  like 
to  see  them  planted  round  gentlemen's  places. 
But  trees  were  grown  most  successfully  on  the 
hills.  Mr.  Pryal  had  talked  about  planting 
theni.in  the  fall,  but  then  you  have  a  continual 
war  against  the  rats  and  mice.  Nurserymen 
in  Europe  plant  in  the  spring,  which  is  the 
proper  time.  If  planted  then  they  will  ger- 
minate in  six  weeks;  if  planted  in  the  fall  they 
will  not  germinate  for  six  months.  In  planting, 
nut-trees  ought  to  be  isolated. 

Mr.  Pryal  had  planted  them  in  the  spring 
and  fall.  In  the  fall  they  are  a  failure.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  I  had  two  thousand,  and  no  one 
would  buy  them,  but  now  they  are  a  very  valu- 
able tree. 

Mr.  Dwinelle  thought 

The  Best  Method 
Was  to  gather  them  in  moderately-sized  bags 
and  place  them  in  the  shade,  where  they  would 
not  be  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  till  to- 
wards spring,  They  would  gather  moisture 
enough  from  the  air,  as  the  air  around  the  Bay 
was  always  moist.  They  should  then  be  buried 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  nursery  beds, 
rows,  and  they  will  then  begin  to  grow.  If 
they  are  packed  in  adobe  soil,  especially  if  it 
is  wet,  every  one  would  be  killed, 

Mr.  Hyatt  stated  that  in  the  East  they  are 
laid  on  the  ground  during  the  winter  and  ex- 
posed to  the  frosts.  This  was  done  on  the 
Illinois  prairies  with  successfnl  results.  Here 
we  would  be  obliged  to  use  ice.  The  finest  nut- 
trees  he  had  seen  were  at  Mr.  WolfskiU's, 
Solano  Co., where  they  were  planted  on  the  road- 
side and  round  the  orchard.  They  were  fifteen 
years  old,  bore  very  well,  and  were  as  large  as 
English  oaks  around  the  body.  Ho  thought 
they  were  English  walnuts.  The  almonds  and 
the  olives  there  do  remarkably  well.  The 
Wolfskills  were  first  located  in  Los  Angeles 
several  years  before  this  country  was  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States.  He  thought  freez- 
ing was  the  best  method  of  preparing  nuts  for 
germination,  as  burying  them  in  the  gronnd 
they  would  be  liable  to  rot,  and  if  they  had  no 
moisture  they  would  not  come  to  anything. 
He  was  a  good  deal  interested  in  the  cultivate  in 
of  the  cocoanut,  which  he  had  tried  in  China, 
but  for  some  reason  or  other,  without  success, 
He  had  also  tried  it  in  California  without  suc- 
cess. But  I  thinkthat  this  climate  is  adapted  to 
it.  One  of  the  Messrs.  Collins,  of  Santa  Barbara, 
said  they  cultivate  nut-trees  ;  they  get  their 
seed  from  Los  Angeles,  plant  them  in  the  fall 
in  prepared  beds,  and  in  two  years  they  put 
them  out  in  orchards.  One  gentleman  at  San 
Buenaventura  has  an  orchard  of  two  acres, 
which  this  year  have  averaged  20  to  30  lbs.  per 
tree.  They  are  sold  at  25c.  per  lb.  In  Los 
Angeles  the  finest  walnuts  are  called  the  Wolfs- 
kin.   Some  orchards  have  brought  $100  for 


a  single  tree.  Walnuts  pay  better  than  almonds, 
they  say;  but  walnuts  take  ten  years  to  bear 
where  almonds  take  only  five. 

Mrs.  Carr  thought  that  the  cultivation  of 
dwarf  trees  would  be  very  desirable. 

Mr.  Bagge  spoke  of 

The  Cultivation  ot  Filberts. 

He  had  planted  some  years  ago  which  began 
to  bear  eight  years  after  planting.  They  grow 
more  like  a  bush  than  a  tree.  Some  had  been 
planted  in  Oakland  and  might  yet  be  seen  near 
the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Adeline  streets.  He 
noticed  the  sides  exposed  to  the  wind  did  not 
bear. 

Mr.  Pryal  thought  that  twenty-five  years 
hence  California  would 

Supply  the  World  With  Nuts. 

They  should  be  planted  in  sheltered  places 
and  on  the  sides  of  hills. 

Mr.  Dwinelle  said  his  father  had  imported 
fill  hi  ts  but  for  some  reason  or  other  they  had 
failed.  In  the  county  of  Kent,  in  England, 
tin  y  ue  grown  in  large  quantities  and  sometimes 
yield  as  much  as  3,000  pounds  per  acre.  A 
gentleman  had  some  difficulty  with  them  and 
he  had  planted  wild  hazel  among  them,  the 
pollen  from  which  had  a  better  fertilizing  effect 
than  that  borne  from   the   filberts   themselves. 

Mr.  Bagge  thought  that  where  the  hazel  grew 
was  also  the  best  place  for  the  filbert. 

Mr.  Dwinelle  spoke  of  the  ravages  of  weevil 
among  the  filberts.  Sometimes  they  ruin  whole 
orchards.  He  had  observed  on  one  occasion  on 
coming  from  the  geysers  several  trees  with  lit- 
tle wind  holes  in  them  that  he  felt  sure  were 
traceable  to  this  cause. 

Mr.  Dewey  wanted  to  know  something  about 
the  sale  of  green  nuts;  perhaps  Mr.  Pryal  or 
Mr.  Bagge  could  tell  him. 

Mr.  Dwinelle  thought  the  almond  was  the 
bist.  It  should  be  taken  when  hardly  ripe, 
when  it  is  easy  to  remove  the  brown  skin  en- 
velop from  the  kernel.  It  is  then  much  sweet- 
er. They  make  walnut  catsup  of  green 
walnuts.  There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of 
the  latter,  some  almost  twice  as  large  as 
the  others.  He  thought  that  it  was  almost 
useless  to  take  buds  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  shoots.  They  must  bo  taken  then  from 
the  best  new  buds  and  then  they  are  almost 
always  sure  of  succeeding. 

Mr.  Dwinelle  said  that  they  had  two  English 
dwarf  prolific,  and  that  they  did  not  bear  near- 
ly as  well  as  they  might  be  expected  to  do.  He 
did  not  know  what  stuff  was  used  for  grafting. 
They  had  to  graft  Spanish  and  Italian  chest- 
nuts on  various  kinds  of  walnuts,  but  they 
seemed  to  do  almost  as  well  without. 

Mrs.  Carr  said  that  what  Mr.  Hyatt  had  said 
about 

Cocoanuts 
Beminded  her  that  she  knew  a  gentleman  at 
Santa  Clara  who  found  no  difficulty  in  sprout- 
ing them  by  placing  them  on  soft  mud.  There 
were  some  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet, 
four  or  five  years  old.  She  has  tried  the  same 
experiment  but  as  she  could  not  conveniently 
use  artificial  heat,  had  not  succeeded.  They 
required  artificial  heat,  the  same  temperature  as 
the  banana. 

Mr.  Hyatt  said  ho  had  tried  that  way  but 
had  not  succeeded.  He  supposed  that  it  was 
the  want  of  experience  in  China  that  caused 
the  failure,  as  the  climate  was  similar  to  that 
of  Java. 

Mrs.  Carr  suggested  the  trial  of  tulo  lands 
for  their  cultivation  as  being  warm  lauds. 

Mr.  Hyatt — I  know  they  grow  near  salt 
water.  In  Java  they  germinate  while  lying  on 
stone  seats,  paved  walks,  etc. 

Dr.  Gibbons  spoke  of  the  Corylaeus  1: 
and  how  the  pollen  falls  on  the  female  flowers 
in  the  middle  of  Nov.  The  danger  was  then 
from  the  squirrels  and  flying  foxes.  Tie 
Tubiatlakt  might  do  as  a  sheltering  tree.  It 
stood  the  wind  on  rocks  which  were  perfectly 
bare. 

President  Carr  gave  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  visit  to  the  Santa  Cruz  Fair  and 
of  the  Napa  and  Solano  Fair  at  Vallejo.  At 
the  Santa  Cruz  Fair  there  was  in  particular  a 
splendid  display  of  grapes.  He  had  visited  the 
ranch  of  Mr.  Jervis  who  had  the  finest  grapes 
he  had  seen  in  the  State.  President  Carr 
spoke  at  some  length  on  the  necessity  of  united 
action  by  the  various  clubs  in  matters  of  com- 
mon interest. 

A  Horticultural  Library. 

After  some  discussion  and  after  a  suggestion 
by  Mr.  Pryal  as  to  the  holding  of  a  fair  next 
season  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  a  Horti- 
cultural Library,  a  motion  was  made  and  car- 
ried that  the  Librarian  be  instructed  to  com- 
municate with  our  representatives  in  Con- 
gress in  order  to  obtain  copies  of  all  the  reports 
of   the   Department  of  Agriculture. 

After  some  discussion  as  to  the  night  on 
which  meetings  should  be  held,  a  vote  was 
taken,  when  it  was  decided  by  a  large  majority 
that  the  Club  would  continue  to  hold  its  meet- 
ings on  Friday,  as  heretofore. 

Adjourned  to  Friday,  the  25th  inst. 


The  Vacaville  Hobticultdbal  and  Aobi- 
ocxtltbal  Association — Met  at  Vacaville,  Oct. 
20th,  it  being  a  regular  meeting;  there  being 
no  room  prepared  for  the  association  in  which 
to  hold  forth,  the  members  of  the  association 
gathered  together  in  an  old  passenger  car  of  the 
V.  R.  R.  Co.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  J.  K. 
Miller,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  and  without 
transacting  any  business,  the  meeting  adjourned 
to  meet  at  Oak  Dale  schoolhouse,  on  Saturday, 
the  2d  day  of  November.  j.  h. 

Vacaville,  Oct.  28th,  1872. 


San  Jose  Farmers'  Club  and  Protective 
Association. 

[Reported  for  the  PACiric  Rcbal  Press.] 
President  Casey  presiding,  Saturday,  Oct.  26. 
The  question  adopted  for  discussion  at  the 
next  meeting  is,  Resolved  :  That  aU  questions 
selected  by  this  club  for  discussion  shall  have  a 
direct  and  special  bearing  on  agricultural  and 
horticultural  interests. 

Rust  in  Grain. 
Prof.  J.  O.  Hawkins  addressed  the  club  on 
the  subject  of  rust.  He  said  he  had  been  led 
to  investigate  the  subject  by  hearing  the  remark 
made,  "That  whoever  would  find  a  preventive 
against  rust  would  benefit  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests more  than  any  invention  of  machinery." 
He  considers  rust  a  chemical  action  or  change. 
Blue  stone  prevents  smnt  and  why  not  some- 
thing prevent  rust.  He  would  like  to  have 
some  of  our  farmers  try 

Quick  Lime. 
Sow  it  on  the  grain  about  the  time  it  covers  the 
ground,  and  again  when  about  to  blossom.  He 
has  a  theory  of  his  own  and  perhaps  lime  wUl 
do  good.  A  disease  is  not  dangerous  so  long 
as  it  remains  on  the  outside,  but  if  it  strikes  in 
to  the  vitals  it  is  apt  to  prove  fatal.  So  with 
rust.  So  long  as  it  remains  on  the  outside 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  crop,  but  if  the  rust 
reaches  the  inside  of  the  straw  the  crop  will 
prove  a  failure.  He  had  examined  many  fields 
and  had  invariably  noticed  that  the  grain  made 
a  crop  no  odds  how  badly  it  was  rusted  on  the 
outside,  even  if  the  head  was  covered  with  rust, 
so  long  as  the  rust  did  not  strike  in. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Taxation. 
The  report,  as  published  in  the  Pacific  Rdbal 
Pkess  of  to-day  was  taken  up   and   discussed. 
Mr.  Settle  don't  want  a  test   case   unless  the 
other  clubs  assist  us  in  conducting  it. 

Mr.  O.  Cottle  thinks  we  can't  raise  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  test  the  legality  of  assessing 
growing  crops. 

Mr.  Hobson  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  con- 
siders all  we  can  do  is  to  keep  ourselves  inform- 
ed and  apply  to  the  next  Legislature  for  relief. 
Mr.  Cottle  offered  as  a  substitute  that  our 
Secretary  correspond  with  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  on  the  subject  and  see  if  the  de- 
sired result  could  not  be  obtained,  for  another 
year  at  least,  it  being  undoubtedly  the  desire 
of  the  great  majority  of  voters  that  growing 
crops  shall  not  be  taxed. 

Mr.  Holloway  thinks  we  had  better  not  attack 
the  State  Board  alone,  but  get  help. 

Mr.  Cottle  did  not  propose  to  attack  the  State 
Board,  but  perhaps  all  that  will  be  needed  is  to 
present  the  case  just  as  it  is,  and  show  them 
that  the  people  desired  the  order  to  tax  growing 
crops  rescinded. 

Mr.  Holloway  thinks  the  State  Board  unap- 
proachable by  a  few,  but  if  many  act  it  will 
give  power  to  the  movement. 

Mr.  Kennedy  thought  the  better  course  would 
be  to  correspond  with  the  other  clubs,  on  the 
propriety  of  having  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  California  Farmers'  Union  consider  the 
matter,  and  act  upon  it  if  they  find  it  advisable. 
Mr.  Ware  strongly  seconded  the  idea  of  the 
last  speaker,  and  urged  that  the  matter  be  re- 
ferred to  the  managers  of  the  Farmers'  Union. 
Mr.  Holloway  thinks  it  a  shame  to  have  all 
this  quibbling  ;  that  we  ought  to  go  ahead  and 
act  like  nun. 

Mr.  Cottle  was  willing  that  the  matter  be 
referred  to  the  Farmers'  Union  but  did  object 
to  doing  anything  that  would  involve  us  finan- 
cially. Money  was  too  hard  to  get.  We  had 
tried  that  before.  He  did  not  believe  in  going 
out  begging  from  outsiders. 

Mr.  Herring  did  not  consider  it  would  be  beg- 
ging to  ask  fanners  for  money  to  test  the  legal- 
ity of  this  tax  on  growing  crops. 
Money. 
Mr.  Hobson  don't  see  how  we  are  to  raise  the 
money  to  test  the  law. 

Mr.  Cadwell  looks  at  it  in  the  same  way,  and 
considers  that  aU  we  better  do  at  present  is  con- 
sult with  other  Clubs  on  the  subject.  Hollo* 
way,  Jr.,  thinks  we  can  do  something  right 
away  and  should  do  it. 

Mr.  Caldwell  is  opposed  to  beginning  a  I1«"ng 
without  we  make  provisions  for  carrying  it 
through.  Mr.  Cottle  thinks  we  propose  every- 
thing, but  without  we  go  about  it  in  a  different 
manner  will  accomplish  nothing. 

Holloway  don't  believe  in  all  this  t  Ik,  but 
wants  to  act — we  never  had  needed  mom  y  yet 
but  it  had  been  forth  coming. 

Mr.  Cottle  said,  yes,  and  a  few  of  us  knew 
where  it  came  from.  Mr.  Ware  thought  there 
appeared  to  be  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
some  of  us  to  entirely  ignore  the  State  Union,  he 
did  not  know  why  it  was;  one  member  had  ac- 
cused him  of  going  contrary  to  his  instructions. 
If  he  had  been  instructed  by  the  Club  he  was  not 
aware  of  it,  but  even  if  he  had  acted  contrary 
to  his  instructions,  there  were  no  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  other  delegates  had  been  in- 
structed, and  it  was  treating  the  other  Clubs 
with  contempt  to  entirely  ignore  their  State  or- 
ganization, for  considering  just  such  questions 
as  this.  Perhaps  we  can  test  the  matter  our- 
selves, but  it  certainly  can  be  better  done  by  a 
union  of  the  Clubs. 

Mr.  Holloway  did  not  know  officially  of  any 
such  Organization  as  a  State  Farmer's  Union, 
but  was  willing  to   receive  help  even   from  that 
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source.  Mr.  Cottle  thinks  we  better  wait  then 
till  we  know  that  we  have  a  head  in  the  shape 
of  a  State  Organization.  Mr.  Herring  thought 
those  who  oppose  the  report  ought  to  have  a 
head  put  on  them. 

Several  amendments  and  substitutes  were  of- 
fered and  lost.  Mr.  Haskell  moved  to  strike 
out  the  last  half  of  the  report,  which  was  car- 
ried. On  the  vote  being  taken  the  report  was 
rejected  and  the  Committee  discharged. 

The  President  called  Vice-President  Haskell 
to  the  Chair,  and  said  he  would  now  resign  his 
office.  Then  he  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Holloway  left 
the  hall.  Secretary  Herring  (with  an  oath)  said 
he  was  disgusted  with  the  whole  affair,  and  did 
not  know  as  he  would  have  anything  more  to 
do  with  the  Club. 

H.  L.  Holloway  did  not  see  how  it  was  that 
part  of  the  very  men,  who  had  signed  that  re- 
port, had  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  Haskell  said  that  we  had  not  all  expressed 
ourselves  as  opposed  to  the  tax,  but  had  only 
stated  our  honest  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued,  and  if  we  could  not  con- 
sult together  in  a  friendly  manner,  there  was 
semething  wrong. 

He  was  a  little  afraid  that  on  the  part  of  two 
or  three  there  was  a  slight  disposition  manifested 
to  rule  or  ruin,  for  which  he  was  sorry.  He  was 
satisfied  that  every  one  who  had  opposed  the 
report  had  done  so  from  pure  motives.  Mr. 
Ware  said  he  was  one  of  the  Committee,  who 
had  signed  the  report  and  then  voted  against  it, 
because  he  found  that  it  was  not  advisable  to 
adopt  it;  among  other  things,  he  had  opposed  it 
because  he  saw  the  design  was  to  ignore  the 
managers  of  the  State  Farmer's  Union.  He  had 
supposed  the  report  was  to  go  to  that  Organi- 
zation. 

Several  other  members  explained  why  they 
had  opposed  the  report,  the  general  reason  was 
that  they  thought  something  better  could  be 
done.  Their  only  desire  was  to  do  the  best 
that  could  be  done  for  the  interests  of  the  Club. 
Mr.  Hobson  was  sorry  that  any  had  left  feeling 
aggrieved.  It  is  too  bad  that  we  can't 
like  men  express  our  honest  differences  of 
opinion,  without  some  feeling  offended  because 
they  can't  have  it  all  their  own  way.  He  had 
seen  the  like  of  this  in  other  Societies,  but 
hoped  that  on  proper  reflection  everything 
would  proceed  harmoniously. 

The  Chairman  was  glad  to  hear  so  much  good 
feeling  expressed,  and  hoped  that  everything 
would  proceed  satisfactorily. 

Adjourned  to  meet  as  usual. 

Napa  County  Farmers'  Club. 

Club  met  Saturday,  Oct.  19th,  pursuant  to 
adjournment.     President  Fisher  in  the  chair. 

The  President  requested  the  Secretary  to 
read  from  the  California  Agriculturist  a  part  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Rector's  speech  concerning  the  grain 
monopoly. 

Mr.  Ralph  Ellis  being  invited  to  address  the 
Club,  said:  It  is  a  fact  that  the  farmers  of  this 
State  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  speculators. 
There  are  grain  rings,  and  sack  rings,  and 
rings  of  every  kind,  and  they  all  bled  the 
farmer.  Capital  is  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  these  men  in  San  Francisco,  and  so  long  as 
this  is  the  case  they  are  able  to  control  the 
market  to  some  extent,  and  they  will  do  it. 
The  only  possible  remedy  is  to  concentrate 
capital  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers.  This  is 
the  object,  he  understood,  of  these  organiza- 
tions. When  their  plan  is  perfected,  then  the 
farmers  through  their  own  agents,  can  buy 
wheat,  build  warehouses,  charter  ships,  and 
market  their  own  produce  to  their  own  advan- 
tage. Though  he  is  a  middleman  himself  he 
is  glad  to  see  the  farmers  moving,  and  would 
heartily  cooperate  with  them.  Their  interests 
and  his  are  identical;  for  when  they  do  well, 
he  does  well.  He  had  no  matured  plan  to  sug- 
gest, but  thought  they  were  doing  well  in  the 
organization  of  Clubs  throughout  the  State, 
and  the  formation  of  a  central  body.  They  are 
getting  their  intelligence  and  wealth  into 
position  to  do  something  for  themselves.  The 
wealth  of  the  State  is  really  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers;  it  only  needs  to  be  concentrated  and 
made  available.  He  is  not  a  practical  farmer, 
but  as  a  wheat  man,  educated  to  the  business 
from  his  boyhood,  his  opportunities  for  obser- 
vation had  been  quite  extensive.  He  knows 
from  an  experience  of  several  years  in  the 
valley  that  our  wheat  is  deteriorating  in  quality, 
and  the  average  yield  is  declining.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  was  the  lack  of  a  system  of  rotation 
of  crops.  He  has  now  in  store  wheat  of  the 
eighteenth  consecutive  crop.  This  is  simply 
suicidal.  There  must  bo  a  change.  Nonsense 
to  complain  of  worn-out  land.  In  the  Genesee 
Valley,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  soil  has 
been  cultivated  for  one  hundred  years,  and  still 
raises  the  best  wheat  that  goes  to  the  New 
York  market;  but  it  isn't  put  in  wheat  every 
year. 

Mr.  Gridley  thought  that  the  paper  read  was 
erroneous  in  some  paticulars.  He  had  shipped 
wheat  to  Liverpool  on  his  own  account,  and 
had  obtained  an  advance  of  $1.45  per  cental) 


when  it  was  quoted  in  San  Francisco  at  $1.65. 
He  felt  confident  that  if  a  shipment  were  made 
by  a  club,  that  would  be  responsible  for  any 
loss  by  a  decline  in  the  prices,  the  full  quoted 
price  at  time  of  shipment  might  be  had  in  ad- 
vance. One  great  difficulty  with  the  farmers  is 
that  they  live  too  fast— they  spend  their  crops 
before  they  get  them,  and  hence  are  always  in 
a  pinch  for  money  and  liable  to  be  caught  out. 
The  President  asked  Mr.  Ellis  for  his  opin- 
ion as  to  the  shipment  of  grain  in  bulk.  Mr. 
Ellis  replied :  It  is  a  fact  that  California  wheat 
is  dryer  and  absorbs  more  moisture  than  any 
other  in  the  world;  hence,  shipped  in  bulk,  and 
exposed  to  a  long  sea  voyage,  it  becomes  so 
impregnated  with  the  salt  moisture,  and  the 
fetid  scents  about  the  vessel  that  it  does  not 
make  good  flour.  This  is  the  judgment  of 
good  millers  with  whom  he  had  conversed. 
Aside  from  these  reasons  he  knew  of  none 
why  grain  might  not  as  well  be  carried  in  bulk. 
Of  course  our  ships  would  have  to  be  remod- 
eled, and  adapted  to  the  use,  but  that  is  easily 
done.  The  matter  should  be  thoroughly 
tested. 

Mr.  Gridley  did  not  think  the  reason  given 
sufficient.  At  least  the  experiment  was  worth 
making,  for  if  it  be  demonstrated  that  sacks 
may  be  dispensed  with,  millions  of  dollars  will 
be  saved  annually  to  the  people  of  this  State. 

[Correction.— In  quoting  Mr.  Gridley's  re- 
marks last  week  we  made  him  say,  "If  we  have 
a  full  crop  in  California  next  year  and  no  bet- 
ter prices  in  Europe,  and  no  better  facilities 
for  shipping,  we  must  take  75  cents  per  cental 
for  our  grain."  His  exact  language  we  cannot 
now  recall,  but  the  idea  intended  to  be  convey- 
ed was  that  other  things  being  the  same,  in 
case  of  a  probable  decline  in  Europe  (for  prices 
there  are  now  above  the  average),  we  must  ex- 
pect less  for  our  grain  than  we  are  now  get- 
ting.— Ed.  Register.] 

The  President  suggested  that  the  Club  hear 
as  to  the  best  kinds  of  wheat  to  raise.  As  there 
were  present  some  gentlemen  of  large  expe- 
rience, he  would  like  to  hear  from  them.  It  is 
said  that  some  kinds  of  wheat  have  been  in- 
troduced that  stand  rust.  He  would  like  to 
hear  from  those  who  have  tried  them. 

Mr.  Duhig  said  he  tried  "Siberian,"  "Chili," 
"Australian"  and  "Club."  The  "Club"  he 
did  not  like;  and  had  better  success  with  the 
"Australian"  than  the  "Chili."  The  "Siber- 
ian" had  come  from  the  Salinas  Valley,  and 
when  rust  had  taken  everything  in  that  valley, 
it  was  the  only  wheat  that  was  not  affected. 
Since  he  had  been  trying  it  in  this  valley  we 
had  no  rust,  so  that  he  could  not  tell  how  it 
would  do.  He  thought  some  qualities  of  soil 
were  more  subject  to  rust  than  others.  For 
instance  grain  rusted  on  adobe  when  it  did  on 
no  other.  He  learned  that  Starr  Bros.,  of  Val- 
lejo,  have  some  "Genesee"  wheat  to  distribute 
for  trial.  But  it  is  a  fall  wheat,  and  the  fact 
that  it  comes  a  month  later  than  our  ordinary 
wheat  is,  in  his  opiuion,  fatal  to  it. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  in  his  warehouse  some  "Excel- 
sior" wheat,  a  new  variety  in  this  section.  He 
did  not  know  how  it  would  stand  rust;  but  it  is 
a  beautiful  grain. 

Mr.  Fisher  remarked  that  he  thought  the 
proper  preparation  of  soil  had  something  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  wheat.  Did  not  think 
deep  plowing  was  necessary — indeed  it  was  im- 
practicable in  most  of  our  California  soil.  He 
approved  of  subsoiling. 

Mr.  Robinson  thought  that  shallow  plowed 
land  stood  drouth  better.  From  three  to  five 
inches  is  deep  enough;  as  then  the  roots  of  the 
grain  would  strike  into  the  solid  moist  ground 
below,  and  not  be  dependent  on  the  surface 
moisture.  He  remarked  that  he  did  not  think 
fall  wheat  a  success  in  this  country.  The 
difficulty  with  "Genesee"  is  that  it  comes  in  a 
month  too  late. 

Mr.  Mansfield  thought  that  kind  of  land,  e.  g., 
heavy,  clamy — required  deep  plowing,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  on  light  soils.  Summer  fallowing 
should  be  deep. 

Mr.  McClure  said  that  in  the  East  the  deep 
plowing  theory  held  good,  but  not  here.  On 
land  of  his  that  had  only  been  lightly  cultivated 
for  three  years,  vegetation  grows  as  rank  as  if  it 
had  been  plowed  twenty  inches.  He  had  not 
plowed  his  vineyard  for  three  years  and  never 
had  such  a  yield  as  this  season.  His  experience 
agreed  with  Mr.  Mansfield's  that  heavy  soils 
were  better  plowed  deep. 

Mr.  Deweese  also  favored  shallow  plowing. 
He  had  plowed  only  three  or  four  inches  while 
his  neighbor  had  plowed  the  same  land  to  the 
beam;  he  raised  14  bushels  to  the  acre,  while 
his  neighbor  had  only  7 . 

Mr.  Bramlette  mentioned  an  instance  in 
which  he  and  a  neighbor  had  plowed  in  the 
same  field,  one  shallow,  the  other  deep.  The 
result  was  in  favor  of  the  shallow  plowing. 
Another  instance  on  the  San  Joaquin,  where 
his  neighbor's  land,  plowed  deep,  dried  out 
and  he  had  no  crop,  while  he,  B.,  obtained  a 
fair  yield.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  stir  the  soil 
thoroughly  every  few  years. 

Mr.  Thompson  had  farmed  on  the  San 
Joaquin  and  in  this  valley.  Over  three,  four  or 
five  inches  is  a  good  rule;  here  land  might  be 
plowed  deeper.  Had  never  compared  results 
of  deep  and  shallow  plowing,  very  accurately. 

Mr.  Fisher  said  it  had  been  his  experience 
that  shallow  plowing  stood  drouth  better  than 
deep.  He  thought  thorough  pulverization  bet- 
ter than  deep  plowing. 

It  was  announced  that  the  "Labor  Question" 
would  be  discussed  next  Saturday,  (26th),  and 
a  general  invitation  is  extended  to  all  who  feel 
interested  in  the  subject. — Napa  /?epts<er, 


Santa   Cruz   Farmers'   Club. 

The  Club  met  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Oct. 
19th,  President  Mattisonin  the  chair. 

The  Executive  Committee  made  the  following 
report:  The  second  Annual  Fair,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  opened  at  the 
Skating  Rink,  on  Thursday  evening,  October 
12th.  The  Fair  was  under  the  charge  of  the 
following  committees: 

The  Farmers'  Club  Executive  Committee: 

B.  Cahoon,  chairman;  R.  H.  Swain,  J.  S. 
Mattison,  D.  M.  Locke,  Martin  Kinsley,  John 
Morgan,  F.  Adams,  John  Wood  and  Roger 
Conant. 

Ladies'  Executive  Committee  on  arrangement 
of  articles: 

Sania  Cruz. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Heacock,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Fullinan, 
Mrs.  E.  Bernheim,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Crown,  Mrs.  J. 
M.  Cutler,  Mrs.  H.  Poland,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Jordan, 
Mrs.  Gilbert,  Mrs.  West,  Mrs.  Lemon,  Mrs.  D. 
M.  Locke,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Bailey,  Mrs.  Blackburn, 
Mrs.  J.  Boston,  Miss  Lizzie  Bennett,  Miss 
Emily  J.  Johnson,  Miss  Mary  Wood,  Miss  Belle 
Eggert  and  Miss  Ida  Lemon. 

Soquel. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Cahoon,  Mrs.  H.  H.Hobbs,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  F.  Porter,  Mrs.  Uriah  W.  Thompson. 
Watsonville. 

Mrs.  John  Porter. 

The  interior  was  admirably  arranged  for  the 
reception  of  the  articles.  On  either  side  of  the 
room  tables  were  arranged  with  wide  walks 
between  them,  so  that  the  people  could  walk 
without  crowding  or  disarranging  the  tables. 
Down  the  centre  of  the  hall  were  two  long 
tables,  which  were  principally  devoted  to  works 
of  art.  Between  the  two  centre  tables  was  a 
fine  monument  beautifully  decorated  with  ever- 
greens and  flowers.  From  the  ceiling  and  di- 
rectly over  it  was  a  hanging  basket,  made  of 
green  leaves  and  flowers,  adding  much  to  the 
effect.  The  credit  of  building  and  decorating 
the  monument,  belongs  to  Mr.  B.  Cahoon  and 
his  family,  and  they  deserve  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  their  taste  in  its  complete  arrange- 
ment. The  exhibition  of  fancy  articles  was 
very  large,  and  added  greatly  to  the  attraction 
of  the  Fair.  The  ladies  deserve  great  credit 
for  the  skill  and  taste  exhibited  in  this  depart- 
ment. The  fruit  and  vegetable  department  was 
very  creditable,  although  not  by  any  means 
equal  to  last  year.  The  department  of  fine 
arts  contained  many  choice  paintings  and  en- 
gravings. The  large  number  of  quilts  on  ex- 
hibition was  a  good  indication  that  the  people 
of  Santa  Cruz  never  sleep  cold.  There  was  a 
large  number  of  rugs,  showing  a  great  deal  of 
taste  and  skill  in  their  design. 

The  exhibition  of  grapes  was  the  finest  ever 
exhibited  at  any  Fair  in  this  State. 

On  Friday  evening,  Prof.  Wm.  B.  Ewer,  of 
the  Pacific  Rurai  Press,  delivered  an  excel- 
lent address.  On  Saturday  afternoon.  Prof. 
Bolander,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
structions, delivered  an  interesting  address  on 
Education,  and  on  Saturday  evening,  Prof.  E.  S. 
Carr  delivered  the  annual  address.  It  was  full 
of  excellent  thoughts,  and  contained  many 
practical  suggestions  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  it. 

The  Rink  was  crowded  daily,  the  entire  three 
days  of  the  Fair,  and  the  deep  interest  mani- 
fested in  its  success,  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
the  people  of  Santa  Cruz. 

Financially  the  Fair  was  a  success.  We  are 
unable  at  present  to  give  the  exact  amount,  but 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Club  will  realize  a 
handsome  sum,  after  all  expenses  are  paid. 

The  Committee  cannot  but  express  regret  that 
any  articles  placed  on  exhibition  should  have 
been  stolen  from  the  tables.  On  all  such  occa- 
sions, accidents  of  this  kind  must  necessarily 
happen.  In  future,  steps  will  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent those  sleight  of  hand  from  following  their 
trade  to  advantage,  and  at  the.  expense  of  the 
Exhibition  and  the  Club. 

In  closing  the  report  the  Committee  cannot 
but  express  its  regret  at  the  little  interest  taken 
in  this  Fair  by  our  mechanics  and  hardware 
merchants.  Not  a  single  implement  of  agri- 
culture was  placed  on  exhibition,  which  does 
not  speak  well  for  our  county.  The  display  of 
fruit,  with  the  exception  of  the  grape  depart- 
ment, and  of  vegetables  and  grain,  was  not 
what  it  should  have  been,  and  the  committee 
trust  that  the  like  will  not  occur  at  our  future 
fairs. 

The  great  success  which  attended  our  efforts 
was  owing,  in  a  great  measure  to  the  deep  in- 
terest, which  the  ladies  of  the  county  took  in 
the  Fair.  The  thanks  of  the  Club  are  due  to 
the  ladies,  especially  to  those  who  composed 
the  Committee  on  general  arrangements. 

There  may  be  some  mistakes  in  the  report. 
It  would  be  surprising  if  they  did  not  occur.  If 
so,  they  will  be  corrected. 

On  motion  the  the  report  was  received  and 
ordered  placed  on  file. 

C.  N.  West  was  proposed  and  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Club. 

On  motion  it  was  resolved  that  the  thanks  of 
this  Club  be  tendered  to  Prof.  E.  S.  Carr,  Wm. 
B.  Ewer  and  H.  N.  Bolander  for  their  able  ad- 
dresses delivered  during  the  Fair,  also  to  all 
ladies  and  gentlemon  who  in  any  way  contrib 
uted  to  the  success  of  the  Fair.  Also  special 
thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Ladies'  Executive 
Committee  on  Arrangements,  for  the  great  as- 
sistance rendered  by  them  in  the  arrangements 
of  articles  placed  on  eshibiHoo  during  the 
Fair. 


Mr.  Humphrey  offered  the  following  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution: 

After  the  word  "thereafter, "insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "Should  any  member  fail  to  pay  the 
above  annual  dues,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  he  shall  be  deprived  of  all  privileges 
of  membership  until  the  same  be  paid." 

The  Club  then  adjourned. 

Roger  Conant,  Secretary. 

Selection  of  Seed. 

This  is  a  matter  that  involves  several  import- 
ant considerations,  among  them  are  variety, 
perfect  development,  full  maturity,  health  of 
germ  and  freedom  from  all  other  seeds  than  the 
kind  desired.  The  question  of  variety  can  only 
be  determined  by  a  careful  investigation  into 
the  character  of  the  climate  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil;  and  these  investigations  must  be  ex- 
perimental, not  merely  speculative. 

Thus  of  different  varieties  of  wheat  there  is 
a  great  diversity  of  opinion  even  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  when  there  is  little  or  no  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  none  in  the 
character  of  the  climate.  The  diversity  probably 
depends  more  on  the  style  of  preparation  and 
mode  of  cultivating  the  soil  than  any  other  cir- 
cumstance, and  therefore  the  opinion  of  any 
one  man  as  to  the  merit  of  his  favorite  variety, 
is  not  always  legitimate  evidence  of  the  propri- 
ety of  its  general  use. 

In  cases  of  this  sort  there  is  no  better  way 
than  for  each  cultivator  to  test  the  matter  for 
himself  by  accurate  experiment  which  shall  de- 
termine the  adaptedness  of  the  several  varie- 
ties to  the  length  of  the  growing  season, 
early  and  late  sowing,  and  the  dryness  of  winter 
and  spring. 

Most  farmers  are  of  opinion  that  an  occasion- 
al change  of  variety  is  productive  of  vigor  and 
perfection  of  growth,  as  though  their  land  be- 
came weary  of  growing  the  same  old  sort  for 
years  in  succession.  We  indorse  the  opinion 
as  applied  to  our  system  or  lack  of  system  in 
cultivation,  though  not  that  part  which  endows 
the  soil  with  the  caprices  of  the  human 
heart.  And  yet  the  "change-of-seed"  theory 
has  long  since  been  exploded  in  England  and 
France,  where  reliance  is  placed  solely  on 
adaptability  of  variety  and  proper  cultivation. 


Bouquet  in  Water. 

In  Snow  &  Roos'  art  store,  S.  F.,  our  atten- 
tion was  recently  called  to  the  following  device 
by  which  beautiful  flowers  can  be  kept  in  their 
fullest  perfection  of  bloom  for  many  days,  for 
the  adornment  of  the  parlor,  or  their  cheering 
influence  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  and  yet 
free  from  the  deleterious  effects  attributed  to 
their  exhalations  in  close  apartments. 

Procure  a  clean,  white,  glass  jar,  with  a  large 
opening,  and  a  bouquet  of  flowers  thatjwill  just 
easily  pass  into  it  without  dis-arrangement. 
Fill  a  bucket  or  other  vessel  which  is  large 
enough  to  contain  the  jar  when  turned  on  its 
side,  with  clear,  pure  water.  Place  the  bouquet 
in  the  jar  with  its  stem  towards  the  opening. 
Carefully  lay  the  jar  in  and  entirely  under  the 
water,  and  allow  it  to  fill,  permitting  all  tho  air 
bubbles  to  escape. 

While  yet  under  water,  apply  to  the  opening 
of  the  jar  a  dish  or  common  plate,  that  will  fit 
perfectly  to  it  or  nearly  so,  and  invert  the  whole 
or  bring  the  dish  to  the  bottom,  still  under  the 
water.  Now  on  lifting  it  out,  the  water  will  be 
retained  in  the  jar,  by  simple  atmospheric  pres- 
sure and  the  bouquet  completely  immersed,  will 
keep  perfectly  for  three  or  four  days  and  very 
finely  for  six  days  or  moro,  depending  on  the 
kind  of  flowers  used. 

After  immersion  for  a  time,  globules  of  air 
or  gas  attach  themselves  to  the  leaves  and  flow- 
ers, like  beeds  of  silver,  and  presenting  a  beau- 
tiful appearance. 


Dry  Hop  Yeast. — Those  who  have  made  a 
trial  of  the  National  Yeast  Co.'s  Dry  Hop 
\east,  pronounce  it  an  excellent  preparation 
wholesome  and  nutritious,  as  well  as  relia- 
ble and  uniform  in  its  action.  Further  in  re- 
gard to  it  we  refer  to  an  advertisement  in 
another  column. 


Railroads. — It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
capital  invested  in  railroads  in  the  United  States 
is  $3,000,000,000,  which  exceeds  that  in  British 
railroads,  which  cost  £510,000,000,  but  with  this 
additional  important  consideration,  that  the  in- 
vestment of  our  money  gave  us  at  the  close  of 
1871  no  less  than  62,000  miles,  while  the  forme* 
only  gave  te  Great  Britain  14,700  miles. 
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Oregon  Agriculture. 

[Written  for  the  Press  ] 
In  the  good  old  times  when  apples  hrought  20 
cents  per  pound  and   sold  at  the  mines  for  a 
dollar  each 

Farming  about  Oregon  City 
Was  a  source  of  princely  revenue.  We  see  the 
vestiges  of  that  day  in  houses  that  were  large 
and  fine,  built  when  lumber  came  from  Califor- 
nia at  $75  per  M.,  and  carpenters  wages  were 
$12  per  day.  Now  some  of  those  same  orchards 
look  as  though  their  friends  had  forsaken  them 
and  places  are  offered  for  sale  at  prices  which 
astonish  us. 

Great  Bargains 
Are  offered  in  real  estate — for  instance:  Two 
miles  east  of  Oregon  City,  in  a  good  neighbor- 
hood, with  good  schools  and  in  a  healthy  place, 
lies  a  farm  of  269  acres,  with  20  acres  of  or- 
chard having  GO  varieties  of  apples,  40  acres  of 
cleared  and  fenced  land  cropped,  a  house  that 
cost  20  years  since  $10,000,  a  barn  30x60  with 
16  ft.  posts,  a  large  apple  house  with  double 
walls.  Of  the  wood  land  100  acres  is  well 
watered  for  pasture  land,  40  acres  of  young  fir 
trees  standing  so  thick  that  you  cannot  see  two 
rods  into  the  thicket,  the  other  60  acres  has 
larger  trees  and  more  soattered.  Once  the 
farm  would  have  brought  $20,000,  now  it  is 
offered  for  $4,000.  With  good  treatment  that 
quality  of  land  produces  1%  to  2  tons  of  hay 
per  acre,  75  to  100  bushels  potatoes,  30  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  does  well  in  peas  or  oats.  Apple 
trees  that  bore  all  they  could  hold  up  the  third 
year  from  planting  and  have  had  no  care  fcr 
years  are  still  bearing  fruit  but  "don't  go  a 
cent  on  beauty." 

A  Fine  System  of  Treatment 
Was  recommended  to  us  by  which  the  apple 
trees  could  be  in  great  measure  restored;  "Turn 
in  the  cows  and  let  them  browse  off  the  lower 
limbs  and  it  will  make  them  look  nice.  I 
corralled  a  part  of  my  orchard  last  year  and  am 
going  to  corrall  another  piece  next  year." 

We  found  two  orchards  that  would  look  well 
in  any  country  and  the  owner  of  one  of  them 
said  he  had  tried  "elbowgrease."  The  trees 
had  been  cultivated  and  trimmed  and  the 
owner  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  money.  In 
the  adjoining  orchard  we  noticed  a  Dix  pear 
tree  planted  about  13  years  since,  which 
was  a  foot  through  at  the  ground,  with  bark 
perfectly  smooth  and  looking  as  all  the  other 
pear  trees  in  that  orchard  did — very  healthy. 
Prunes  do  better  here  than  almost  any  other 
place.  They  are  laying  up  their  nice  apples 
to  send  to  San  Francisco  when  those  raised 
further  south  are  gone. 

A  Chance  for  a  Cider  Maker 
Seems  good  here  where  there  is  plenty  of  water 
power,  plenty  of  apples,  and  cider  bringing  20 
cents  per  gallon,  and  could  be  sold  in  quan- 
tity from  the  press  at  from  12  to  15  cents.  Ap- 
ples for  cider  would  vary  from  10  to  25  cents 
per  bushel.  They  are  making  cider  in  a  small 
way  with  nut  mills  and  lever  presses  that  will 
yield  two  gallons  of  cider  to  the  bushel,  taking 
half  and  leaving  half,  you  see. 

A  Cheap  Dry  House, 
We  found  on  the  place  of  Mr.  Hunsaker  which 
was  simply  a  double  brick  arch  about  twelve 
feet  long,  with  the  chimney  by  the  side  of  the 
door,  thus  making  the  heat  pass  under  the 
whole  surface  of  the  dryer.  Above  the  arches 
was  a  wooden  frame  with  shelves  sliding  in  to 
hold  the  fruit.  This  cost  about  $100;  would 
dry  forty  bushels  of  apples  per  day  and  con- 
sume about  \yt  cords  of  firewood  per  week. 
He  had  a  parer  that  would  pare,  quarter  and 
core  25  to  30  bushels  of  fruit  per  day.  The 
parer  is  fastened  to  a  board  that  slides  in  a 
groove,  and  when  the  apple  is  pared  carries  it 
against  a  tin  shaped  so  as  to  quarter  and  core  at 
one  process.  The  apple  is  not  driven  through  at 
the  first  push,  or  the  fork  would  hit  the  tin,  but 
is  left  sticking  to  the  tin  half  down  and  pushed 
through  by  the  next  apple. ; 

Clearing  Land 
Is  a  business  that  we  have  enquired  very 
closely  to  find  the  cost  of.  Different  estimates 
vary  from  $10  to  $150  per  acre.  When  they 
take  the  small  firs  that  stand  so  close  together 
and  burn  the  debris  left  after  taking  off  the 
wood,  they  can  get  a  good  crop  of  wheat  with- 
out plowing,  and  by  seeding  down  with  clover 
and  timothy  can  get  good  pasturage  for  four  or 
five  years  after  the  wheat  is  off.  By  that  time 
the  stumps  can  be  easily  pulled  up  and  the 
land  plowed. 

A   Little   Profit  all  the  Time. 
The  wood  brings  $3  per  cord  at  Oregon  City, 
and  at  that  rate  it  will   pay  for  clearing  and 
burning,  and  some  to  spare,  where  it  is  within 
two  or  three  miles  of  the  town.     Managed  in 
this  way  there  seems  to  be  a  profit  every  year. 
Clearing  Heavy  Timber. 
If  one  undertakes  to   clear  a  heavy  piece  of 
timber  from  stumps  and  roots  the  first  season, 
as  some  near  the  river  has  been  cleared,  that  is 
a  work  for  the  giants,  and  we  show  no  sign   of 
incredulity  when  they  tell  us  it  costs  $150   per 
acre.     Not  far  back  are  Railroad  and  Govern- 
ment lands  that  can  be  taken  up  at  $2.50  per 
acre,  and  they  tell  us  that  some  good  land  is 
left. 
We  can  see  no  special  inducements  for  labor- 


ers to  come  here  hoping  for  extreme  wages, 
but  for  those  who  have  a  little  ahead  it  seems 
a  good  place  to  invest  with  a  hope  of  getting  a 
cheap  and  healthy  home.  For  those  who  have 
capital,  and  strength,  and  energy,  to  restore  a 
dilapidated  farm,  we  have  seen  no  better  prom- 
ises of  good  returns.  Those  who  have  been 
looking  up  farms  tell  us  that  we  have  not  be- 
gun to  see  good  bargains  yet.  We  write  spe- 
cifically of  what  chances  we  see,  that  we  may 
give  people  an  insight  of  what  kind  of  chances 
they  may  hope  to  find,  not  thinking  that  we 
have  seen  the  best  chances. 
Wages 
At  the  locks,  for  stone-cutters  and  masons, 
have  been  brought  up  to  $6  per  day  by  the  de- 
mand for  their  labor  in  California.  Carpenters 
get  $3(S3.50,  common  laborers  $2@2.50,  per 
day,  and  Chinamen,  $25(5?  35  per  month.  In 
the  factories  and  shops  they  get  fair  hands  at 
$1.12%  for  Chinamen  and  $1.75  for  white  men, 
at  steady  jobs.  Mechanics  of  course  get  bet- 
ter wages  but  are  not  apt  to  have  steady  work. 
There  have  been  between  200  and  300  per- 
sons buried  at  the  cemeteries  here.  Consider- 
ing that  this  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  State-, 
that  it  has  had  a  pretty  steady  population  of 
about  1,200,  and  that  a  part  of  the  deaths  were 
caused  by  a  steamboat  explosion,  we  think  this 
a  good  showing.  The  death  rate  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  much  higher  than  one  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  c. 

The  Cotton  Plantations. 


The  cotton  plantations  are  upon  the  Merced 
river  bottom,  from  three  to  seven  miles  below 
Suelling's,  and  mostly  in  the  vicinity  of  Hope- 
ton,  the  latter  a  small  place  where  there  is  a 
post-office,  a  store,  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  a 
dozen  or  more  other  houses. 

Col.  J.  M.  Strong  has  200  acres  of  cotton 
planted  this  year,  upon  the  farm  known  as  the 
Stockard  place,  6ix  miles  below  Snelling's.  The 
Buckley  Brothers  have  250  acres  of  cotton  plant- 
ed on  their  farm,  next  below  Strong's.  J.  B. 
Coconaur  has  from  12  to  15  acres  of  cotton  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river  near  Col.  Strong's 
place.  C.  S.  Peck,  three  miles  below  Snellings 
has  75  acres  of  cotton  on  his  farm,  a  short  dis- 
tance above.  Claiborne  Dean  in  the  same  vi- 
cinity, has  25  acres  ofNsotton,  and  Mr.  Farrell 
has  five  acres.  His  farm  adjoins  that  of  Peck. 
A.  B.  Anderson,  the  hotel  keeper  at  Snellings, 
has  a  few  rows  of  cotton  in  his  garden,  which 
people  passing  through  the  town  who  have  not 
come  to  visit  the  large  plantation  can  readily 
examine. 

The   Crop. 

I  have  visited  and  examined  with  much  inter- 
est all  these  plantations,  excepting  the  small 
one  of  Mr.  Farrell.  I  would  say  generally  that 
there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  condition  of 
the  crops  upon  any  of  these  plantations.  In 
every  one  of  them  it  is  apparent  from  the  most 
casual  inspection  that  no  plant  ever  grew  more 
luxuriously,  and  in  every  possible  way  evinced 
the  complete  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  climate 
in  which  it  was  placed,  to  its  growth  and  the 
maturity  of  its  fruit,  than  do  the  cotton  plants 
here.  They  are  evidently  healthy,  strojg  and 
vigorous.  The  amount  of  growth  made  in  a 
single  season  is  remarkably  large.  Many  of 
the  stalks  are  over  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
from  four  to  six  feet  high,  with  abundance  of 
branches.  The  number  of  bolls  upon  a  branch 
is  large,  in  fact,  sometimes  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  plant,  for  branches  half  an 
inch  in  diameter  are  frequently  seen  broken 
down  from  the  main  stalk  by  the  weight  of  the 
bolls  they  contain.  The  bulk  of  the  bolls  are 
well  advanced  towards  maturity  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  damage  from  frost.  On  the  strongest 
plants  the  lowest  branches  are  so  loaded  down 
that  the  bolls  lie  upon  the  ground  and  are  also 
shaded  from  the  sun.  Usually  these  bolls  are 
not  yet  open.  The  bolls  upon  the  next  branch- 
es above  are  now  beginning  to  open  well,  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  picking.  On  the  branches 
above  these  again  the  bolls  are  from  as  large  as 
pigeon's  eggs  to  full  size;  but  not  yet  opening, 
while  at  the  tops  of  the  plant  and  on  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  new  leaves  are  yet  putting  out ; 
blossoms  are  still  opening,  and  squares  form- 
ing, which,  of  course,  will  not  re  ich  maturity 
before  the  plant  is  killed  by  frost.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  plants  are  full  of  vitality  and  will  ma- 
ture, all  but  the  latest  sets  of  blossoms  and 
bolls.  A  single  frost  would  open  these  fruits 
of  all  the  bolls  formed,  and  render  the  entire 
crop  ready  for  picking.  This  is  on  the  moister 
land,  where  irrigation  was  applied. 

On  the  small  patches,  where  the  soil  is  light 
and  thin,  and  underlayed  by  gravel  which  has 
drained  it  of  moisture,  the  growth  of  the  plant 
has  often  ceased,  the  leaves  are  yellow  and  dry- 
ing up  rapidly,  no  new  leaves  or  blossoms  and 
squares,  and  all — or  very  near  all — the  bolls  are 
completely  open  and  ready  for  picking.  On 
these  patches,  where  a  good  stand  of  plants  was 
obtained,  the  cotton  will  average,  at  least, 
twenty  good,  perfected  bolls  to  the  plant. 
Where  it  is  a  little  better,  there  will  be  as  many 
bolls  already  matured,  or  nearly  so,  and  ten  or 
a  dozen  more  that  will  yet  mature  and  open. 

There  are  occasional  small  patches  of  drift 
sand,  where  the  stand  was  lost  entirely,  and  the 
land  is  bare,  or  nearly  so.  Whenever  a  few- 
plants  in  such  cases  survived,  and  stand  pretty 
much  by  themselves,  the  growth  is  remarkably 
vigorous  and  rank. 

The  patches  upon  which  the  crop  was  lost  by 
the  drifting  of  the  sand  and  by  extreme  dryness 
are  not  numerous,  very  small  and  of  little  im- 
portance.   The  patches  upon  which  the  plants 


started  well  but  have  now  matured  and  ceased 
growth  and  are  only  developing  or  have  already 
developed  and  opened  all  the  bolls  formed,  are 
also  small  and  not  sufficient  yet  to  justify  the 
employment  of  any  large  number  of  cotton 
pickers.  In  these  patches  the  plants  are  from 
eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  high. 

On  the  moister  lands  where  no  irrigation  has 
been  applied,  the  plants  throughout,  stand  from 
three  to  five  feet  in  hight  with  plenty  of  side 
branches.  On  lands  that  are  still  damper,  and 
those  where  irrigation  has  been  applied,  the 
growth  is  extremely  rank,  the  plants  are  five 
and  six  feet  high,  the  branches  are  so  thick  as 
to  shade  the  ground  completely,  though  the 
rows  are  four  feet  apart,  the  branches  interlock 
so  thickly  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  pass  be- 
tween them.  Upon  such  plants  the  number  of 
bolls  and  squares  is  enormous  and  the  blossoms 
continue  to  open.  Mr.  Buckley  assured  me  he 
had  counted  over  four  hundred  bolls  and 
squares  upon  a  single  plant,  about  twenty  five 
more  than  the  largest  number  observed  In  any 
instance  last  year.  In  fact  it  is  not  desirable  to 
have  so  rigorous  a  growth  as  irrigation  pro- 
duces, and  even  this  year  the  Buckley  Bros,  did 
not  irrigate  at  all,  while  upon  other  plantations 
sometimes  only  portions  of  the  crop  were  irri- 
gated, and  next  year,  if  similar  to  this,  little  or 
no  irrigation  will  be  used  on  any  of  the  Merced 
cotton  farms. 

Cotton  Picking— Splendid  Results. 

Mr.  Strong  commenced  picking  on  Septem- 
ber 26th,  and  has  a  pile  of  seed-cotton  in  his 
barn  over  thirty  feet  long,  twelve  feet  wide  and 
five  feet  high.  Mr.  Peck  had  five  hands  pick- 
ing during  the  past  week.  Mr.  Coconaur  had 
a  couple  of  hands  picking  on  Friday  for  the  first 
time.  The  Buckley  Bros,  say  that  this  year  the 
stand  is  finer,  larger,  and  looks  better  in  every 
way  than  last  season,  and  promises  a  larger 
yield.  Samples  of  the  staple  you  have  already 
seen  are  of  superior  quality.  Last  year  the 
crop  upon  their  farm  yielded  twenty-one  or 
twenty-two  thousand  pounds  of  ginned  cotton, 
the  area  cultivated  being  fifty-one  acres,  being 
at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  per  acre.  Every  one 
who  sees  the  crop  speaks  well  and  favorably 
concerning  it.  AH  pronounce  it  entirely  suc- 
cessful and  no  longer  experimental,  being  quite 
as  sure  and  safe  as  any  other  crop.  People 
from  the  cotton-growing  regions  of  the  Southern 
States  all  say  they  never  saw  better  looking  or 
more  promising  cotton-fields,  and  many  say 
they  never  saw  their  equal. — Cor.  Bulletin. 

A  Gimlet  Ventiduct. 

The  cut  which  is  shown  herewith  is  an  illus- 
tration of  a  device  which  is  called  by  the  in- 
ventor a  "gimlet  ventiduct."  Its  object  is  to 
provide  a  ready  means  of  giving  a  vent  to  bar- 
rels, casks  and  other  liquid-containing  vessels. 


PEACOCK'S  PATENT  VENTIDUCT. 
It  will  also  answer  for  a  sampling  faucet.  As 
the  cut  shows,  the  handle  and  lower  part  have 
the  appearance  of  a  common  gimlet  with  the 
screw  part  rather  enlarged.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  shank  is  a  gimlet,  or  other  pointed  screw, 
whose  base  where  it  joins  the  shank  is  of  smaller 
diameter  than  the  shank,  and  the  shoulder  thus 
formed  is  beveled  inward,  as  shown 

A  hole  passes  diagonally  through  this  screw 
commencing  at  a  point  near  the  shoulder  and 
passing  out  at  the  side  of  the  screw  near  the 
point,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  cut, 
or  a  groove  is  made  upon  one  side  of  the  screw, 
which  will  serve  the  same  purpose.  The  screw 
is  to  be  bored  through  a  cork,  if  convenient,  or 
it  can  be  bored  directly  through  the  wood  of  the 
barrel,  and  when  turned  down  so  as  to  bind  the 
beveled  or  saucer-shaped  shoulder  against  the 
wood  or  cork,  a  perfect  air  and  water-tight  joint 
is  produced;  but  when  it  is  desired  to  give  a 
vent  to  the  barrel  or  sample  its  contents,  the 
screw  can  be  turned  backwards  until  the  outer 
opening  of  the  vent  passage  is  upon  the  outside 


of  the  barrel,  while  the  opposite  end  communi- 
cates with  the  interior,  thus  allowing  the  pas- 
sage through  it  of  either  air  or  liquid,  as  desired. 
The  combination  of  this  vent  screw  with  the 
handle  and  shank  provides  a  neat,  convenient 
and  useful  implement;  but  if  desired,  the  han- 
dle could  be  dispensed  with  and  a  square  end 
be  made  upon  the  shank,  so  that  it  could  be 
turned  by  an  ordinary  wrench.  The  faucet 
ventiduct  can  be  made  of  either  wood  or  metal, 
and  the  screw  can  be  provided  with  any  suitable 
style  of  screw-thread  and  penetrating  point. 
This  little  device  will  be  found  of  great  use  to 
wine  men  and  others  who  have  liquids  of  any 
kind  stored  in  casks  or  barrels.  It  is  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  F.  Peacock,  of  Reno,  Nevada, 
who  procured  his  patent  through  our  agency. 

San  Luis  Obispo  County. 

Editors  Press.— Is  it  not  a  reflection  upon 
our  progressive  age  that  you  can  go  in  no  con- 
ceivable direction  without  seeing  the  effect  of 
defective  legislation?  And  occasionally  the  dis- 
pensers of  justice  feel  most  terribly  these  defi- 
ciencies. As  we  were  passing  northward  from 
the  Arroyo  Grande,  the  substantial  improve- 
ments began  to  attract  our  attention.  Both 
sides  of  the  road,  the  fields  fenced  with  well 
constructed  enclosures,  but  no  houses  visible. 
We  could  not  understand  it;  but  after  traversing 
mile  after  mile,  a  green  corn  field,  also  one  of 
beets;  led  us  to  conclude  that  we  must  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  one  of  the  immense  dairies  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  proved  to  be  that  of  the  Steele 
Brothers,  extending  some  12  miles  along  the 
road,  and  divided  for  convenience  into  lots  of 
from  40  to  400  acres.  The  fences  for  the  most 
part  were  made  of  split  rails  from  the  Cotton- 
wood oak  or  aspen,  and  must  have  cost  a  deal 
of  labor  in  the  getting  out  and  putting  up,  for 
with  trifling  exceptions  the  fencing  is  hard  to 
split,  and  long  distances  to  transport. 

There  are  two  or  more  grants  or  ranches  in 
the  possession  of  these  dairymen  in  this  vicini- 
ty, but  the  homestead  place  has  been  lost  to 
them  of  late  by  some  legerdemain, together  with 
all  their  valuable  improvements.  One  of  these 
gentlemen,  Hon.  George  Steele,  occupied  a  ju- 
dicial position  in  another  county,  and  is  with- 
out doubt  well  versed  in  the  law,  yet  this  did 
not  protect  his  well  earned  and  dear  bought 
possessions.  How  long  are  the  people  to  sub- 
mit to  the  expensive  farce  of  law  without  jus- 
tice? 

Ten  miles  north  of  the  little  town  of  San  Lu- 
is is  the  little  home  rancho  of  J.  H.  Hollister, 
one  of  the  pioneer  shepherds.  This  patriarch 
has  a  well  cultivated  garden,  an  orchard,  with 
bounteous  fields  of  grain  and  hay.  We  found 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  pets,  a  flock  of  fine 
American  merinoes,  with  which  he  has  just  re- 
turned. These  sheep  are  selected  from  the  best 
Vermont  breeders,  such  as  Hammond,  Drew, 
Wright,  Victor,  etc.,  and  some  from  the  Ohio 
flocks  of  the  same  blood,  such  as  Henry  Newel 
and  others.  It  sounded  natural  to  hear  the  fa- 
miliar shepherds'  call  once  more  (after  the  lapse 
of  30  years),  with  which  our  representative 
California  wool  grower  drew  his  carriers  of  the 
"golden  fleece"  towards  him,  and  with  endear- 
ing words  caressed  them. 

For  my  part  this  pastoral  life  would  appear 
an  endless  and  uncloying  enjoyment. 

Now  let  us  leave  the  vicinity  of  San  Luis 
proper,  and  wander  through  the  beautifully  di- 
versified regions  of  the  Moro,  Cambria  and 
Santa  Bosa  creek,  all  of  which  are  to  the  north 
and  westward  of  the  town,  and  within  thirty 
miles.  It  is  difficult  sometimes  to  give  reasons 
for  the  nomenclature  of  particular  places.  The 
Moro  for  instance.  It  may  be  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  the  famous  Moro  Castle  near 
Havana,  but  at  all  events  there  is  a  bold  rocky 
island,  rising  several  hundred  feet  out  of  the 
ocean,  and  protects  the  little  harbor  where 
schooners  disembark  and  take  on  their  cargo, 
and  where  it  is  said  larger  vessels  may  do  the 
same  if  well  managed.  Another  spur  of  the 
Coast  Range  here  terminates  in  the  Pacific,  and 
is  only  one  of  the  many  which  find  a  similar 
submergance,  forming  a  series  of  long  triangu- 
lar slopes,  with  the  sharp  point  always  north- 
ward, and  narrowing  down  until  the  traveler 
must  seek  some  gorge  or  pass  to  get  inland,  or 
"take  water."  Up  such  a  pass,  although  not 
as  steep  as  usual,  one  finds  their  way  in  15 
miles  travel  from  the  Moro  to  Cambria.  Five 
miles  south  of  this  last  named  point,  the  first 
pines  within  sight,  and  near  the  ocean,  occur. 
There  is  always  something  peculiarly  grateful 
to  the  eye  in  the  graceful  outline  and  beautiful 
tint  and  foliage  of  the  pine,  possibly  it  may  be 
a  reminiscence  of  the  luilabys  which  were 
chanted  on  our  native  hills,  that  always  carry 
us  back  in  imagination  to  the  halcyon  youthful 
days'  and  make  the  pine  and  cedar  wherever 
encountered,  appear  like  old,  old  friends. 


An  Ingenious  Apparatus  has  been  invented 
by  a  French  physician,  by  which  the  heart  is 
made  to  register  photographically  its  own  pul- 
sations. Such,  it  is  said,  is  the  peculiarity  of 
the  apparatus,  in  its  adaptation  to  different 
uses,  that  it  may  be  modified  so  as  to  register 
the  variations  of  the  respiration,  the  irregular 
action  of  coughing,  and  similar  physiological 
phenomena. 
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Water— What  Might  Happen. 

Water  is  the  great  mechanical  power  in 
nature.  It  is  the  great  leveler;  it  moves  moun- 
tains and  fills  valleys.  All  our  stratified  rocks, 
sandstones,  slates,  and  limestones  were  formed 
by  the  action  of  water.  To  the  solvent  power 
of  water  and  its  chemical  action  we  owe  our 
useful  minerals,  our  metallic  deposits,  our  iron, 
copper,  zinc,  gold  and  silver  ores,  and  even 
coal.  To  its  physical  properties— its  relations 
to  heat,  we  owe  all  the  phenomena  of  clouds 
dew,  rain,  fog,  snow,  and  frost.  It  supports 
the  plants  and  brings  them  their  mineral  food 
from  the  soil,  and  protects  them  from  excessive 
heat.  Animals  are  equally  dependent  upon  it. 
Yet  afterall.it  is  only  the  agent  of  the  sun; 
it  is  sun  power  that  makes  plants  grow;  it  is 
sun  power  that  moves  everything  in  the  world, 
and  water  is  .merely  the  sun's  agent. 

The  loss  of  water  upon  the  earth  would  pro- 
duce the  same  condition  of  things  on  the 
earth  that  we  notice  now  in  the  moon.  Al- 
though we  have  such  a  vast  quantity  of  water, 
yet  it  is  only  1-240,000  part  of  the  earth,  or 
0-0042  per  cent.  The  crystalline  rocks  at  the 
earth's  surface  now  contain  a  larger  quantity 
of  water  than  this,  and  the  moment  our  earth 
cools  enough  to  absorb  four-thousandths  of 
one  per  cent,  of  moisture,  the  ocean  will  dis- 
appear. If  we  should  lose  our  ocean,  we  shall 
lose  our  atmosphere  also;  the  openings  or  pores 
in  the  rocks  will  receive  it  by  gravitation,  and 
we  shall  have  the  same  condition  of  things  as 
now  exists  in  the  moon. 

How  to  Photograph  Leaves. — Get  two  bits' 
worth  bi-chromate  of  potash  from  the  druggist 
and  dissolve  it  in  a  two-ounce  vial  of  soft  wa- 
ter: pour  off  some  of  the  liquid  into  a  shallow 
dish;  on  this  float  a  piece  of  ordinary  writing- 
paper  until  it  is  thoroughly  and  evenly  mois- 
tened. Take  it  from  the  water  and  let  it  become 
nearly  dry  in  the  dark;  it  will  then  be  of  a  bright 
yellow  color.  On  this  prepared  paper  place 
the  leaf  to  be  photographed,  and  under  it  a 
piece  of  soft  black  cloth,  and  several  thick- 
nesses of  newspaper.  Put  the  whole  between 
two  pieces  of  glass  and  fasten  together  at  the 
edge  (say  with  spring  clothes-pins) .  Now  ex- 
pose to  a  bright  sun-light,  placing  the  glass  so 
that  the  sun  will  directly  fall  upon  the  leaf. 
In  a  few  minutes  it  will  begin  to  turn  black; 
but  it  requires°from  thirty  minutes  to  several 
hours  (according  to  the  light,  etc.,)  to  produce 
a  perfect  print.  When  the  print  has  become 
dark  enough,  take  the  paper  out  and  put  it  in 
clear  water,  which  must  be  changed  every  few 
minutes  till  the  yellow  part  becomes  perfectly 
white.  If  the  work  is  well  done,  the  veins  of 
the  leaf  will  appear  very  distinct. 

Cement  fob  Fixing;  Glass  Letters. — Some 
say  a  solution  of  shellac  in  methylated  spirits 
will  be  sufficient,  and  also  water-proof.  Others 
recommend  the  following  cement:  Powdered 
orange  shellac,  1  oz;  alcohol.  2  oz.  Place  the 
containing  bottle  in  a  warm  place.  Agitate  fre- 
quently until  all  the  lac  is  dissolved.  Apply 
cold.  This  will  resist  wet,  and  will  cement 
strongly  metals,  wood,  porcelain,  glass,  etc. 

Then,  again,  it  is  said  a  thick  solution  of  ma- 
rine glue  in  naphtha  will  answer  perfectly  if  color 
is  no  object.  But  the  glass  must  be  chemically 
clean,  and  this  is  not  always  easy.  The  least 
trace  of  soap  or  grease  will  spoil  the  adhesion 
of  any  cement.  Try  soda  or  ammonia,  followed 
by  whiting  and  water,  clean  clothes,  and  plenty 
of  rubbing,  and  let  the  cement  dry  on  the  let- 
ters till  the  surface  just  begins  to  be  "tacky" 
before  you  apply  them.  Many  excellent  reci- 
pes fail  on  a  first  trial,  from  the  omission  of 
some  minute  precautions  which  are  of  more 
importance  than  some  suppose. 

Summer  Temperature  or  San  Francisco  and 
Philadelphia. — The  hottest  noon-day  temper- 
ature of  July,  at  Philadelphia,  was  98°,  and 
the  coldest  69^.  The  warmest  noon-day  tem- 
perature at  San  Francisco  was  69°,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  day  when  it  was  71°.  The 
coldest  was  60°.  So  the  warmest  days  in  the 
latter  place  correspond  almost  exactly  with  the 
coldest  in  the  former.  Whilst  Philadelphians 
were  dropping  in  the  street  from  sun-stroke, 
San  Franciscans,  though  more  than  two  degrees 
farther  from  the  Pole,  clad  in  cloth  and  flan- 
nels, were  buttoning  their  coats  and  shivering 
in  the  chill  wind. 

Cubious  Facts  about  Oxide  of  Iron.— Oxide 
of  iron  when  freshly  formed  freely  absorbs 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  foul  gas,  thus 
forming  the  black  sulphide  of  iron;  this,  when 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  deposits  its  sul- 
phur, and  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  be- 
comes converted  again  into  the  oxide  of  iron. 
The  sulphur  which  it  had  before  taken  in  as 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  thus  set  free  among 
the  particles  of  oxides,  which,  by  a  succession 
of  foulings  and  revivifications,  becomes  so 
charged  and  clogged  with  inert  sulphur  that  the 
air  loses  the  power  to  restore  it. 

To  Bleach  Feathebs.  —  First  clean  from 
greasy  matter,  then  place  the  feathers  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  to 
which  a  little  nitric  acid  has  been  added.  The 
greenish  deposit  of  sesquioxyd  which  ensues 
may  be  removed  by  weak  sulphuric  aoid,  when 
the  feathers  will  be  left  perfectly  white. 


What  Somb  People  Dbink.  —  Dr.  Hodges, 
of  Belfast,  has  recently  had  occasoin  to  analyze 
several  samples  of  "  whiskey,"  and  has  pub- 
lished the  results  of  his  examination  in  the 
Dublin  Evening  Mail.  A  bottle  of  whiskey, 
described  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  drink  sold  in 
low-class  public  houses,  was  on  examination 
found  to  be  heavily  adulterated  with  naphtha, 
cayenne  pepper  and  vitriol.  Another  sample  was 
composed  almost  entirely  of  naphtha,  slightly 
colored  with  genuine  whiskey  ;  and  a  third  de- 
lectable compound  had  not  even  a  "  coloring" 
of  the  genuine  spirit,  being  a  pleasing  combin- 
ation of  cayenne'pepper,  oil  of  vitriol,  alcohol, 
and  sulphate  of  copper,  which  could  be  pro- 
duced by  any  amateur  chemist  at  the  rate  of 
one  penny  per  gallon.  After  this,  one  is  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  physical  results  of 
the  consumption  of  this  diabolical  decoction 
are  "frightful." 


Qood  HE^LlH- 


New-Fibbous  Mateeial. — J.  Schreiber  &  Co. 
of  San  Francisco  have  recently  taken  out  a  pat- 
ent for  the  working  of  the  inner  bark  of  Port 
Orford  cedar  into  material  suitable  for  uphol- 
sterers' stock  and  paper  stock.  The  bark  has  a 
long  and  tough  fibre,  is  quite  soft  and  elastic 
when  beaten  up  or  otherwise  prepared.  Pulu 
is  going  out  of  use  as  a  cheap  bedding  material. 
If  cedar  bark  is  cleaner  and  better  it  may  come 
into  extensive  use.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
this  bark  wherever  there  are  sawmills  in  oper- 
ation. A  clean,  soft,  elastic  and  cheap  bedding 
material  has  long  been  wanted.  It  is  possible 
that  this  want  is  to  be  met  in  the  new  prepara- 
tion of  cedar  bark. 


An  Extraordinary  Lake. — Lake  Kenka,  or 
Crooked  Lake,  situated  in  the  center  of  the 
grape  region  of  Western  New  York,  is  487  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic.  Its  length  is 
22  miles  and  its  greatest  breadth  1%  miles. 
The  outlet  which  flows  into  Seneca  lake  has  a 
descent  of  270  feet  in  7  miles.  Once  every 
year,  usually  in  May,  the  lake  purifies  its  waters 
by  throwing  to  the  surface  a  yellow  substance, 
which  extends  and  smells  like  sulphur  and  grad- 
ually extends  until  the  face  of  the  entire  lake 
is  covered.  This  remains  about  a  week  and 
then  suddenly  disappears  in  a  day,  and  is  not 
seen  again  until  the  next  season. 

A  Varnish  to  Imitate  Ground  Glass. — Dis- 
solve 90  grains  of  sandaric  and  20  grains  of 
mastic  in  two  ounces  of  washed  methylated 
ether,  and  add,  in  small  quantites,  a  sufficiency 
of  benzine  to  make  it  dry  with  a  suitable  grain 
— too  little  making  the  varnish  too  transparent, 
and  an  excess  making  it  crapy.  The  quantity 
of  benzine  required  depends  upon  its  quality — 
from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  or 
even  more;  but  the  best  results  are  got  with  a 
medium  quality.  It  is  important  to  use  washed 
ether,  free  from  spirit. 

Excellent  Varnish  for  Harness. — Pulver- 
ize and  put  in  a  jug  or  bottle  half  a  pound  to  a 
pound  of  gum-shellac,  cover  with  good  alcohol, 
and  cork  tightly.  In  about  two  days,  if  shaken 
frequently,  the  gum  will  be  dissolved  and  ready 
for  use.  If  the  liquid  appers  as  thick  as  thin 
molasses  add  more  alcohol.  To  one  quart  of 
the  varnish  add  one  ounce  of  good  lampblackt 
and  an  ounce  of  gum  camphor.  An  occasional 
coat  of  this  is  also  good  for  rendering  boots 
water-proof. — Rural  New  Yorker. 


To  Remove  Tab  and  Resinous  Substances. 
Dr.  Brickerd  {Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter)  discov- 
ered by  accident  that  a  mixture  of  powdered 
extract  of  liquorice  and  oil  of  aniseed  will 
quickly  and  effectually  remove  tar,  Venice  tur- 
pentine, pitch,  etc.,  from  glass,  porcelain,  and 
the  skin,  and  is  entirely  harmless.  For  the  lat- 
ter purpose  the  mixture  should  be  about  the 
consistency  of  thick  cream,  and  should  be 
thoroughly  applied;  being  followed  by  soap, 
warm  soft  water  and  a  sponge. 


Sleep  the  Best  Stimulant. 

The  pulpit,  the  bench,  the  bar,  the  forum, 
have  contributed  their  legions  of  victims  to 
drunken  habits.  The  beautiful  woman,  the 
sweet  singer,  the  conversationalist,  the  period- 
ical writer  have  filled,  but  too  often,  the 
drunkard's  grave.  Now  that  the  press  has  be- 
come such  a  great  power  in  the  land,  when 
the  magazine  must  come  out  on  a  certain  day, 
and  the  daily  newspapers  at  a  fixedJhour,  noth- 
ing waits;  everything  must  give  way  to  the  in- 
exorable call  for  copy,  and,  sick  or  well,  dis- 
posed or  indisposed,  asleep  or  awake,  the  copy 
must  come.  The  writer  must  compose  his 
article,  whether  he  feels  like  it  or  not;  and  if 
he  is  not  in  a  vein  of  writing,  he  must  whip 
himself  up  to  it  by  the  stimulus  of  drink. 
Some  of  the  greatest  writers  in  the  country 
have  confessed  to  the  practice  on  urgent  occa- 
sions, of  taking  a  sip  of  brandy  at  the  end  of 
every  page,  or  even  oftener.  It  may  have 
escaped  the  general  reader's  notice  that  more 
men  have  died  young  who  have  been  connected 
with  the  New  York  press  within  ten  years,  and 
that,  too,  from  intemperance,  than  in  all  other 
educational  callings  put  together;  young  men 
whose  talents  have  been  of  the  first  order,  and 
gave  promise  of  a  life  of  usefulness,  honor 
and  eminence.  The  best  possible  thing  for  a 
man  to  do,  when  he  feels  too  tired  to  perform 
a  task  or  too  weak  to  carry  it  through,  is  to  go 
to  bed  and  sleep — a  week  if  he  can.  This  is 
the  only  true  recuperation  of  brain  power,  the 
only  actual  renewal  of  brain  force.  Because, 
during  sleep  the  brain  is  in  a  state  of  ease,  in 
a  condition  to  receive  and  appropriate  particles 
of  nutriment  from  the  blood  which  take  the 
place  of  those  which  have  been  consumed  in 
previous  labor  since  the  very  act  of  thinking 
consumes,  burns  up  solid  particles,  as  every 
turn  of  the  wheel  or  screw  of  the  splendid 
steamer  is  the  result  of  the  consumption  by  fire 
of  the^  fuel  in  the  furnace.  That  supply  of 
consumed  brain  substance  can  only  be  had 
from  the  nutriment  particles  in  the  blood  which 
were  obtained  from  the  food  eaten  previously 
— and  the  brain  is  so  constituted  that  it  can 
best  receive  and  appropriate  to  itself  those  nu- 
triment particles  during  the  state  of  rest, 
of  quiet  and  stillness  in  sleep.  Mere  stimu- 
lents  supply  nothing  in  themselves — they  only 
goad  the  brain,  force  it  to  a  greater  consump- 
tion of  its  substances,  until  that  substance  has 
been  so  fully  exhausted  that  there  is  not  power 
enough  left  to  receive  a  supply,  just  as  men  are 
so  near  death  by  thirst  or  starvation,  that  there 
is  not  power  enough  left  to  swallow  anything — 
and  all  is  over.  The  incapacity  of  the  brain 
for  receiving  recuperative  particles  sometimes 
comes  on  with  the  rapidity  of  a  stroke  of  light- 
ning, and  the  man  becomes  mad  in  an  instant 
loses  sense,  and  is  an  idiot.  It  was  under  cir- 
cumstances of  this  very  sort,  in  the  very  mid- 
dle of  a  sentence  of  great  oratorical  power,  that 
one  of  the  most  eminent  minds  of  the  age  forgot 
his  ideas,  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  forehead, 
and  after  a  moment's  silence  said:  "God,  as 
with  a  sponge  has  blotted  out  my  mind."  Be 
assured,  my  readers,  "There  is  rest  for  the 
weary"  only  in  early  and  abundant  sleep,  and 
wise  and  happy  are  they  who  have  firmness 
enough  to  resolve  that  "By  God's  help  I  will 
seek  it  in  no  other  way." — Ex. 


A  Cement  to  stop  cracks  in  glass  vessels  to 
resist  moisture  and.  heat:  Dissolve  caseine  in 
cold  saturated  solution  of  borax,  and  with  this 
solution  paste  strips  of  hog's  or  bullock's  blad- 
der (softened  in  water)  on  the  cracks  of  glass, 
and  dry  at  a  gentle  heat  ;  if  the  vessel  is  to  be 
heated,  coat  the  bladder  on  the  outside  before 
it  has  become  quite  dry,  with  a  paste  or  rather 
concentrated  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  and 
quick  lime  or  plaster  of  Paris. 

Decay  of  Gutta-Pebcha. — It  is  a  fact  worth 
knowing  that  gutta-percha  decays  rapidly,  and 
becomes  brittle  and  porous  when  dry  and  ex- 
posed to  the  light,  but  under  water  appears  to 
undergo  no  change  whatever.  Gutta-percha 
sunk  in  the  sea  for  twenty  years  shows  no 
sign  of  decay  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
dition in  which  nature  corned  to  the  aid  of  me- 
chanical and  electrical  science. 


Illinois  Timbeb  fob  England. — The  state- 
ment is  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Iowa 
Board  of  Agriculture  that  a  short  time  since  a 
single  individual,  whose  name  is  not  given, 
entered  into  a  contract  to  furnish  the  British 
Government  with  five  million  cubic  ft.  of  white 
oak,  all  of  which  is  to  be  cut  from  forests  within 
fifty  miles  of  Cairo,  111. 

Papeb  labels  on  bottles  may  be  preserved  by 
rubbing  them,  when  dry,  with  paraffine,  and 
then  smoothing  them  out  with  a  glass  rod. 

A  cubic  foot  of  air  weighs  522  grains.  A 
oubio  foot  of  water  weighs  1,000  ounces. 


How  Long  Should  a  Man  Live. — According 
to  Professor  Faraday,  the  crime  of  suicide  is 
very  common  in  this  age  of  the  world,  and  he 
intimates  that  all  who  die  under  one  hundred 
years  of  age  may  be  charged  with  self-murder. 
Providence  having  originally  intended  man  to 
live  a  century,  would  allow  him  to  arrive  at  that 
advanced  period  if  he  did  not  kill  himself  by 
eating  unwholesome  food,  allowing  himself  to 
be  annoyed  by  trifles,  giving  license  to  passions, 
and  exposing  himself  to  accident.  Flourin  ad- 
vanced the  theory  that  the  duration  of  life  is 
measured  by  the  time  of  growth.  When  once 
the  bones  and  epiphysis  are  united,  the  body 
grows  no  more,  and  it  is  at  twenty  years  this 
union  is  effected  in  man.  The  natural  termina- 
tion of  life  is  five  removes  from  the  several  points. 
Man  being  twenty  years  in  growing,  lives  five 
times  twenty  years,  that  is  to  say,  one  hundred 
years;  the  camel  is  eight  years  in  growing, 
lives  five  times  eight  years,  that  is  to  say  forty 
years;  the  horse  is  five  years  in  growing,  and 
lives  twenty-five  years,  and  so  with  other  ani- 
mals. 


Carbolic  Acid  in  Small  Pox. — In  a  recent 
number  of  the  Lancet,  Dr.  Alexander  Watson 
recorded  several  cases  of  small  pox  and  scarlet 
fever  in  which  the  external  application  of  car- 
bolic acid  met  with  marked  success.  In  the 
case  of  one  patient  with  small  pox,  whom  he 
saw  at  the  period  when  papuko  appeared,  he 
ordered  an  enema,  and  then  had  the  patient  (a 
girl  of  eleven  years)  sponged  all  over  with  car- 
bolic acid  soap  suds.  On  the  next  day  a  severe 
attack  of  confluent  small  pox  was  threatened, 
but  the  child  was  sponged  as  she  had  previous- 
ly been,  and  then  her  whole  body  was  painted 
with  carbolic  acid  glycerine  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia.  Five  grains  of  Dover's  powder 
were  then  given  to  allay  irritability,  and  the 
little  girl  slept  quietly  for  several  hours,  when 
she  was  sponged  again.  No  vesicles  formed, 
and  the  patient  was  convalescent  in  a  few  days. 
Carbolic  aoid  was,  in  the  meantime,  plentifully 
|  used  about  the  room. 


Hemlock  as  a  Poison. 

How  it  Worked  in  the  Case  of  Socrates. 

No  poison  claims  a  higher  antiquity  or  a 
greater  historical  interest  than  hemlock.  To 
the  physician  there  is  none  that  surpasses  it  in 
physiological  interest.  The  bare  mention  of 
the  plant  carries  one  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Grecian  republic,  and  recalls  the  undying  name 
of  Socrates,  Theramenes,  and  Phocion — men 
who  have  submitted  to  the  baneful  influence  of 
hemlock  rather  than  betray  the  liberty  of  their 
country.  If  we  would  learn  the  effect  of  the 
Athenian  State  poison,  we  may  have  Plato  for 
our  teacher,  and  for  a  subject  him  of  whom 
Cicero  justly  said  "  that  he  was  the  first  who 
called  down  philosophy  from  heaven  to  earth, 
and  introduced  her  into  the  public  walks  and 
domestic  retirements  of  men,  that  she  might 
instruct  them  concering  life  and  manners." 
"Socrates,"  says  Plato,  "received  the  fatal 
cup  without  change  of  countenance  or  the  least 
perturbation.  His  executioner  directed  him  to 
walk  about  until  he  should  feel  his  legs  becom- 
ing heavy.  He  did  so  until  the  chilling  opera- 
tion compelled  him  to  lie  down;  then  it  seized 
upon  the  more  vital  parts.  The  executioner 
approached  him,  said  to  his  friends  that  when 
the  effects  of  the  poison  would  reach  his  heart 
Socrates  would  depart.  Then,  uncovering  him 
he  found  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  body 
was  cold.  At  this  time  Socrates  spoke  these 
last  words  to  his  friend  Critto;  "  Critto  we  owe 
Esculapius  a  cock;  pay  the  debt,  and  do  not 
forget  it,"  and  in  a  short  time  was  convulsed. 
The  man  then  uncovered  him;  his  eyes  were 
fixed,  and  when  Critto  observed  this,  he  closed 
his  eye-lids  and  his  mouth. 

In  this  account  we  have  ample  proof  of  the 
action  of  hemlock.  The  legs  grow  heavy,  and 
the  chilling  effects  creep  on.  The  victim  no 
longer  able  to  stand,  lies  down;  at  last  the  res- 
piration ceases,  accompanied,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  by  a  slight  convulsive  tremor,  the 
mind  remaining  clear  and   tranquil  to  the  last. 

Remedy  for  Wounds. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
gives  the  following  as  one  of  the  best  remedies 
known  for  the  cure  of  wounds:  "Take  a  pan 
or  shovel  with  burning  coals,  and  sprinkle  up- 
on them  some  common  brown  sugar,  and  hold 
the  wounded)  part  in  the  smoke.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  pain  will  be  allayed,  and  recovery 
proceed  rapidly.  In  my  own  case  a  rusty  nail 
had  made  a  bad  wound  in  the  bottom  of  my 
foot.  The  pain  and  nervous  irritation  were 
severe.  This  was  all  removed  by  holding  it 
in  the  smoke  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  I  was 
able  to  resume  my  reading  in  comfort.  We 
have  often  recommended  it  to  others,  with 
like  results.  Lately,  one  of  my  men  had  a 
finger-nail  torn  out  by  a  pair  of  ice  tongs.  It 
became  very  painful,  as  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected. Held  in  sugar  smoke  for  some  twenty 
minutes,  the  pain  ceased,  and  it  promises 
speedy  recovery." 

This  sounds  very  much  like  one  of  those 
remedies  which  need  supplementing  by  an 
abundant  faith  to  produce  their  beneficial 
effect.  The  products  of  the  imperfect  com- 
bustion of  sugar  are  water,  carbonic  acid,  and 
a  dense  volume  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  soot. 

Remedies  for  Corns. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Country  Gentleman  states  that  he  has  found 
the  following  a  simple  and  effectual  remedy  for 
corns.  "  Bathe  the  feet  in  tepid  water,  to  soften 
the  corns;  pare  these  off  very  close  with  a  sharp 
knife;  thenrubon  well,  green  peach-tree  leaves; 
when,  after  continuing  the  rubbing  once  or 
twice  a  day,  the  corns  will  disappear. 

A  good  corn  salve  could  no  doubt  be  made 
for  winter  use,  by  bruising  the  peach  leaves 
when  green;  then  boil  them  in  water  until  the 
strength  is  extracted,  then  take  out  the  leaves, 
strain  the  water  off  the  sediment,  add  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  resin,  beeswax,  tallow,  and 
lard  oil  to  make  it  soft  enough,  and  simmer 
down,  without  burning,  until  the  water  is  evap- 
porated.  Soften  and  pare  the  corn,  as  be- 
fore directed,  spread  the  salve  on  a  small  piece 
of  cambric  or  linen,  and  apply,  putting  on  the 
sock  or  stocking  very  carefully,  so  as  not  to  rub 
it  off.  Keep  applying  until  the  corn  disap 
pears." 

The  following  is  a  recent  English  recipe  for 
the  same  purpose:  Bathe  the  feet  well  in  warm 
water,  then  with  a  sharp  instrument  pare  off  as 
much  of  the  corn  as  can  be  done  without  pain 
or  causing  it  to  bleed,  and  dress  once  a  day 
with  a  salve  made  of  black  oxide  of  copper  and 
lead  in  equal  quantities. 

Turpentine  in  Headache. — Dr.  Warburton 
Begbie  advocates  the  use  of  turpentine  in  the 
severe  headache  to  which  nervous  and  hysteri- 
cal women  are  subject.  There  is  another  class 
of  sufferers  from  headache,  composed  of  both 
sexes,  who  may  be  relieved  by  turpentine.  I 
refer  to  the  frontal  headache,  which  is  most 
apt  to  occur  after  prolonged  montal  effort,  but 
may  likewise  be  induced  by  unduly  sustained 
physical  exertion — what  may  be  styled  the  head- 
ache of  a  fatigued  brain.  A  cup  of  very  strong 
tea  often  relieves  this  form  of  headache;  but 
this  remedy,  with  not  a  few,  is  perilous,  for, 
bringing  relief  to  pain,  it  may  produce  general 
restlessness  and — worst  of  all — banish  sleep. 
Turpentine,  in  doses  of  twenty  or  thirty  min- 
ims, given  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  two,  will 
not  only  remove  the  headache,  but  produce  in 
a  wonderful  manner  that  soothing  influence  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
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six  months,  $2. 50;  three  mouths,  $1.23.  Clubs  of  ten 
names  or  more  $3  each  per  annum.  $5,  in  advance,  will 
pay  for  1  li  year.  Remittances  by  registered  letters  or 
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Advertising  Rates. — 1  wcrJc.    1  month.  3  months.  1  war. 

Perline 25  .80  $2.00        $5.00 

One-halfinch $1.00        $3.00  7.50        20.00 

One  inch 2.00  5.00  14.00        38.00 

Large  advertisements  at  favorable  rates.  Special  or 
reading  notices,  legal  advertisements,  notices  appearing 
In  extraordinary  type  or  in  particular  parts  of  the  paper, 
inserted  at  special  rates. 
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Report  of  Oakland  Farming  Club  of  Oct. 
25th,  and  the  interesting  lecture  of  Dr.  Win. 
P.  Gibbons  on  Scale  Insects,  with  illustrations, 
will  be  given  next  week. 

"Scattering  Seeds!" 

We  herewith  offer,  till  further  notice,  to  send  the 
Pacific  Bubal  Press  frek  for  the  term  of  three 
month*  (12  Nob.)  to  any  one  address  which  any  new 
yearly  subscriber  may  designate.  Every  old  subscriber, 
upon  renewing  his  subscriptions  may  send  us  the  name 
of  any  neighbor  or  friend  in  any  part  of  the  U.  S. — 
who  does  not  already  receive  the  Press— and  a  copy 
of  the  paper  shall  be  bent  for  one  month  free.  Making 
the  paper,  in  this  manner,  known  to  those  likely  to  sub- 
scribe, we  believe  will  wore  rapidly  extend  our  list. 
Wo  know  there  are  thousands  who  would  subscribe  at 
once  if  fully  acquainted  with  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  our  columns. 

N.  B. — If  a  new  subscriber  should  prefer  to  have  12 
single  copies  sent  to  12  different  persons,  he  can  send 
us  12  cents  in  stamps,  with  the  names  and  addresses, 
and  they  shall  be  sent  prepaid  to  each. 

Or,  if  in  preference  to  any  of  the  above  offers,  the 
BubBcriber  chooses  to  receive  to  his  own  address  12  back 
numbers  (such  as  we  may  have  on  hand) ,  we  will  send 
them  instead,  on  receiving  his  notice  for  the  same. 


If  yoo  file  this  paper,  but  wish  to  send  samples  of  late 
dale-*  to  friends,  enclose  u>  '£■>  cts.  in  stamps,  and  we  will 
direct  four  copies,  prepaid,  to  any  address,  or  number  of 
addresses,  you  may  order. 


Such  Readers  a*  feel  obliged  to  stop  some  other  pap«r 
in  urdtr  to  subscribe  for  ours,  may  send  their  names  along 
at  once,  with  one  year's  subscription,  and  v>  e  will  give  them 
credit  for  at  least  throe  mouths  extra  lime. 


FREE  Subscription  till  the  First  of  January,  1873,  from 
the  time  of  payment,  is  offered  tu  all  new  subscribers  of 
this  paper  from  this  date.  Our  agents  may  make  a  note  of 
this,  too. 


One  Sample  Oopt  of  this  paper  will  be  sent  free  to  any 

Eerson's  address  recommended  to  us  as  likely  to  subscribe, 
y  any  one  who  will  inclose  a  one  cent  stamp  for  postage. 


The  Telegraphic  Wheat  Quotations. 

The  champions  of  the  Liverpool  Telegraphic 
Wheat  Quotations  still  continue  the  fight,  but 
continue  it  unavailingly.  They  are  singularly 
unhappy  when  they  meddle  with  figures.  Take 
the  Alta  for  instance.  Last  week  it  gave  an 
item  in  its  commercial  columns,  professing  to 
show  that  the  rates  given  by  the  Mark  Lane 
Express  were  the  extreme  ones  of  the  market, 
including  alike  the  low  price  of  California 
wheat,  and  the  highest  of  California  Club.  It 
quoted  the  circular  of  Henry  Jump  &  Sons  as 
giving  California  white  wheat  13s.  3d.  to  13s. 
6d.  and  white  California  Club  as  13p.  9d.  to  14s. 
and  then  showing  that  the  Mark  Lane  Express 
quoted  California  white  wheat  at  13s.  3d.  to  14s., 
triumphantly  claimed  to  have  completely  de- 
molished the  arguments  of  all  who  were  so  au- 
dacious as  to  doubt  that  the  telegraphic  quota- 
tions were  the  gospel  of  the  produce  world. 
What  will  our  readers  think  of  the  Alia  when 
they  learn  that  it  has  misquoted  the  Mark  Lane 
Express  to  the  extent  of  5  cents  per  cental,  that 
journal  giving  not  13s.  3d.  to  14s.,  but  13s.  8d. 
to  14s.  Cd.  Since  then  it  haspublished  extracts 
from  a  number  of  other  private  circulars  all  tend- 
ing to  show  that  these  circulars  agreed  with  the 
Mark  Lane  Express.  It  further  unblushingly 
asserts  that  they  all  agree  with  the  telegraphic 
reports  for  the  same  dates. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  they  do  not  agree  with 
said  telegraph  reports,  and  they  on  the  contrary 
are  far  below  them.  We  give  at  the  close  of 
this  article  the  figures  in  a  tabulated  form,  and 
will  allow  the  public  to  judge  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Alta  as  a  commercial  journal. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  discrepancy  in  the 
first  quotation  is  4  cents,  and  that  in  the  second 
7  cents.  Supposing  prices  to  be  influenced  in 
this  city  by  telegraphic  quotations,  and  taking 
the  surplusage  for  export  at  the  lowest  figures  at 
which  it  has  been  estimated,  the  loss  to  the 
farmers  at  4  cents  would  be  $320,000,  and  at 
7  cents  $500,000.  But  taking  the  highest  es- 
timates of  export,  it  would  be  at  4  cents  $640,- 
000,  and  at  7  cents  $1,120,000.  And  it  can  be 
seen  that  in  the  circulars  quoted  by  the  Alta 
the  highest  figures  only  reach  the  lowest  given  by 
the  Mark  Lane  Express. 

But  the  Alta  makes  a  most  egregious  mistake 
when  it  intimates  that  what  it  calls  the  extreme 
rates  given  by  the  Mark  Lane  Express  always 
covers  the  telegraphic  rates.  The  contrary  is 
the  fact.  Out  of  91  quotations  for  four- 
teen months  the  highest  telegraphic  quotations 
do  not  in  61  instances  approach  the  lowest 
given  by  the  Mark  Lane  Express.  Nay  on  June 
28th,  the  rate  telegraphed  is  16  cents  below  the 
lowest  quotation  given  in  that  paper,  the  rates 
given  in  Federal  coin  being,  per  telegram  from 
Liverpool,  $2.9G  ;  Mark  Lane  Express,  $3.12  to 
$3.24.  We  may  say  that  the  Commercial  Herald 
has  unwittingly  fallen  into  the  trap  laid  for  it 
by  the  Alta — quoting  the  Alta's  figures — so  that 
the  facts  we  have  set  forth  serve  as  an  answer 
to  that  journal  too. 

We  next  come  to  the  defence  of  J.  W.  Simon- 
ton,  agent  of  the  Associated  Press,  who  fortifies 
himself  with  quotations  from  Liverpool  cir- 
culars published  in  the  interest  of  the  wheat  buy- 
ers, and  which,  as  shall  appear  from  a  compar- 
ison with  the  figures  given  by  the  Mark  Lane 
Express,  an  impartial  reporter  of  the  grain 
markets  of  England,  are  altogether  untrust- 
worthy. It  will  be  seen  by  even  Mr.  Simon- 
ton's  own  figures  as  given  in  the  table,  that 
there  are  discrepancies  which  he  cannot  and 
does  not  attempt  to  explain.  He  merely  pooh, 
poohs  them,  remarking  that  the  difference  is 
only  one  or  two  pence,  that  is  from  two  to  four 
cents.     But  to  his  figures  : 

On  August  2d  the  circular  quoted  by  him 
gives,  Californian:  Average,  lis.  8d.  to  12s.;  the 
average  of  which  is  lis.  lOd.  On  the  same  date 
the  rate  by  telegraph  is  lis.  8d.;  discrepancy  4 
cents.  Aug.  9th  the  circular  gives,  12s.  to  12s.  9d., 
average  to  Club,  and  the  telegraph  12s.  These 
quotations  as  he  puts  them  would  seem  to  be 
the  same,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  circular 
only  gives  the  lowest  price  of  California  aver- 
age, and  that  in  consequence  the  cable  man  is 
again  behind.  The  circular  on  the  lGth  of 
August  gives  Californian — average  to  Club,  12s. 
2d.  to  13s.;  the  telegraph  12.  3d.  Here  the  lat- 
ter may  be  justified  by  the  circular  but  we  do  not 
know  this,  as  the  latter  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Sim- 
onton  does  not  give  the  highest  price  of  what  is 
called  California  average.  On  the  23d  of  Aug., 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  table,  the  telegraphic 
quotations  are  4  cents  below  the  lowest  price  of 


California  average,  given  in  the  circular  and 
probably  8  cents  below  the  average. 

We  need  not  say  any  more  en  this  head.  But 
from  our  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  rates- 
given  in  the  circulars  are  below  those  given  in 
the  Mark  Lane  Express  and  that  according  to 
the  latter,  the  discrepances  on  the  2d,  9th,  16th, 
23d  and  30th  of  August  were  respectively,  10 
cents,  10  cents,  11  cents,  18  cents  and  10  cents. 

We  may  further  state  that  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  "Mark  Lane  Express"  includes  Club 
wheat  in  its  quotations,  and  In  as  much  as  the 
quantity  shipped  is  infinitesimal,  as  it  is  not 
quoted  in  this  market,  and  as  there  is  as  far  as 
we  know  no  record  of  any  having  been  shipped 
this  year,  we  consider  the  giving  quotations  for 
it  an  absurdity,  and  one  of  which  the  "Mark 
Lane  Express"  could  not  possibly  be  guilty.  It 
plainly  and  distinctly  quotes  "California 
White,"  never  makes,  and  has  never  made  the 
slightest  reference  to  California  Club.  We  arc 
further  informed  by  one  of  our  principal  grain 
merchants,  that  he  does  not  know  of  any  Club 
wheat  shipped  this  year,  and  that  giving  quo- 
tations for  it  is  egregious  nonsense.  On  this 
subject  the  Commercial  Herald,  says  :  "The 
agent  of  the  Associated  Press  at  New  York, 
working  in  common  with  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  is  now  sending  to  this 
coast  two  prices  for  California  Wheat — average 
White  and  "Club."  This  is  arrant  folly  and 
nonsense;  it  is  blind  absurdity,  and  ought  to 
be  abolished  at  once;  and  why?  Because,  in 
reality,  there  is  scarcely  any  California  Club 
raised  here,  or  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Out  of  the  100  cargoes  exported  this  season  to 
Great  Britain,  not  more  than  two,  if  any,  com- 
plete cargoes  of  Club  have  been  shipped." 
Bearing  this  in  mind  how  then  can  the  "Mark 
Lane  Express"  give  quotations  for  a  class  of 
wheat  that  is  not  in  the  Liverpool  market  ? 

In  this  matter  we  have  only  the  interests  of 
our  clients,  the  farmers,  and  of  the  public  gen- 
erally at  heart,  having  no  quarrel  with  the 
press,  with  none,  save  those  that  try  to  mis- 
represent us  and  those  who  give  incorrect  quo- 
tations of  the  Liverpool  market,  and  help 
thereby  to  lower  prices-in  this.  The  latter  have 
had  ample  time  and  opportunity  to  set  them- 
selves right  with  the  public,  but  up  to  the 
present  they  have  not  done  so. 
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Thompson's  Road  Steameb.  —  We  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  A.  P.  B—  M.  D.  of  Ellioott 
City,  Md.,  directing  our  attention  to  the  merits 
of  Thompson's  rubber-tire  traction  road  steam- 
er as  a  machine  likely  to  prove  of  use  to  Cali- 
fornians  in  steam-plowing.  While  we  accord 
our  informant  a  full  measure  of  praise  for  the 
interest  he  manifests  in  our  agricultural  pro- 
gress, we  would  also  refer  him  to  Bubal  Pbess, 
vol.  I.,  page  17,  for  illustration  and  full  de- 
scription of  the  Thompson  Boad  Engine. 


Bepobts  of  Los  Angeles  and  Vallejo  Fairs 
next  week. 


Hill  Lands  for  Vineyards.— Vine  Hill, 
Santa  Cruz. 

We  have  frequently  called  attention  to  the 
value  of  hill  lands  for  growing  the  grape,  but 
have  never  seen  such  a  practical  demonstration 
of  their  value  for  such  purposes  as  was  exhibited 
at  the  late  Exhibition  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Far- 
mer's Club.  The  collection  of  choice  grapes 
and  generous  wine  there  displayed  was  fully 
equal  to  anything  we  have  met  with  in  any  part 
of  the  State,  and  our  surprise  was  all  the  greater 
when,  at  the  invitation  of  several  of  the  growers, 
we  visited  Vine  Hill,  and  examined  the  locality 
where  the  most  of  those  grapes  were  raised. 

Vine  Hill 
Is  located  about  eight  miles  northeasterly  from 
Santa  Cruz,  well  up  towards  the  summit  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  range  of  mountains,  open  and  ex- 
posed to  the  ocean  and  the  ocean  winds,  and 
about  1,200  feet  above  and  five  miles  distant,  in 
a  direct  line,  from  the  waters  of  Monterey  Bay — 
a  locality  which  might  naturally  be  supposed  to 
present  anything  but  favorable  conditions  for 
grape  raising.  However,  that  may  be  it  appears 
that  some  twelve  years  ago  Mr.  Norman  Moses 
cleared  off  several  acres  of  chapparel  and  tim- 
ber on  a  steep  and  forbidding  hill  side,  about 
half  way  from  Santa  Cruz  to  what  is  now  Vine 
Hill,  and  planted  the  same  with  grape  vines. 

Encouraged  by  his  success  Mr.  Charles  West, 
who  owns  a  piece  of  rough  hill  and  timbered 
land,  about  three  miles  further  up  the  mountain, 
some  two  years  later  cleared  up  a  portion  of  his 
tract  also,  planted  the  vines  and  induced  a  num- 
ber of  others  to  do  likewise.  The  result  has 
been  that  in  that  immediate  locality  —  now 
known  as  Vine  Hill — there  are  not  less  than 
nine  vineyards,  all  in  a  thriving  condition,  and 
to  which  additions  are  being  annually  made. 
The  names  of  the  parties  owning  these  vine- 
yards were  furnished  us  as  follows:  —  Jarvis 
Bros.,  85  acres;  Loy  Bros.,  25  acres;  Fitch 
Bros.,  20  acres;  Charles  West,  John  Morgan 
and  Albert  Reily,  10  acres  each ;  Henry  Place, 
8  acres  and  Edward  Murphy  and  John  S.  Bar- 
ker 5  acres  each.  Three  or  four  of  this  uum- 
ber  make  wine  a  specialty. 

We  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the 
pluck  and  energy  manifested  by  these  men,  who 
have  thus  gone  into  one  of  the  roughest  and 
most  forbidding  localities  in  the  State  for  agri- 
cultural operations,  grubbed  up  the  chapparal, 
rooted  out  heavy  timber  trees,  and  in  some  cases 
almost  created  a  soil  by  tearing  and  breaking 
up  even  the  rugged  rocks  themselves.  It  seems 
almost  miraculous  that  such  a  forbidding  local- 
ity could  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years  be  thus 
reclaimed  from  utter  worthlessness,  and  con- 
verted into  vineyards  and  orchards,  so  produc- 
tive and  promising  that  even  the  San  Francisco 
banks  are  as  ready  to  loan  money  upon  them, 
as  readily  as  they  do  upon  real  estate  in  this 
city. 

How  the  Wines  are  Made. 
The  two  principal  wines  made  by  Mr.  Jarvis 
are  port  and  sherry.  The  port  is  made  from  the 
black  cluster  and  Miller's  Burgundy;  the  latter 
being  nearly  identical  with  the  former,  and 
both  being  of  the  Penean  family,  from  which 
the  finest  European  wines  are  made.  Mr.  J. 
allows  the  grapes  to  remain  on  the  vines  until 
they  have  lost  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  their 
water,  thereby  becoming  considerably  shrivel- 
ed. If  picked  earlier  they  will  not  make  a  good 
port.  The  grapes  immediately  after  being 
p  eked  are  run  through  the  masher  directly  in- 
to fermenting  vats,  where  the  entire  mass  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  and  ferment  for  two  weeks; 
after  which  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off,  clari- 
fied and  placed  directly  into  casks,  the  mash 
going  to  press,  the  liquor  from  which,  after  be- 
ing clarified,  passes  directly  to  the  casks  with 
the  clear  liquor  as  above.  The  mash  next  goes 
to  the  still,  the  product  of  which,  in  the  form 
of  brandy,  is  added  to  the  wine  now  in  the 
casks  and  in  quantity  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
further  fermentation. 

The  sherry  wine  is  made  from  the  Gray 
Diechia  by  mashing  the  grapes  and  putting  the 
same  directly  to  the  press,  from  which  the 
liquor  is  removed  to  open  casks  where  it  is  al- 
lowed to  ferment  for  two  months,  when  it  is 
drawn  off,  clarified  and  placed  in  casks  for  the 
market.       • 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  liquor 
for  port  wine  is  allowed  to  ferment  only  two 
weeks,  and  that  the  fermentation  takes  place 
while  the  juice  is  mixed  with  the  skins,  seeds, 
etc.,  which  give  color,  and  probably  impart 
other  qualities  to  the  wine;  while  with  sherry 
fermentation  is  not  allowed  to  take  place  until 
the  skins,  etc.,  are  removed  from  the  juice; 
but  the  fermentation  is  then  allowed  to  proceed 
until  nearly  all  the  sugar  has  been  converted 
into  alcohol  and  the  wine  becomes  what  is 
technically  termed  "dry."  There  is  less 
naturally  formed  alcohol  in  the  port  than  in 
the  sherry,  although  by  the  addition  to  the  port 
of  the  brandy  distilled  from  the  skins,  the 
amount  of  alcohol  is  made  about  equal  in  both 
— say  20  to  22  per  cent. 

Muscatel  is  made  from  the  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sherry, 
only  a  little  drier — that  is  fermentation  is  allow- 
ed to  go  a  little  further  before  being  arrested 
by  the  introduction  of  alcohol.   Mr.  Jarvis  also 
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makes  large  quantities  of  "Angelica,"  and  a 
white  dry  wine,  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
his  muscatel,  but  from  the  Rose  of  Peru,  Mal- 
voisie  and  Mission  varieties.  Angelica  is  made 
by  adding  about  one-fifth  in  quantity  of  proof 
brandy  to  any  sweet  unfremented  juice  of  the 
grape.  In  consequence  of  the  brandy  so  added 
it  is  impossible  for  the  grape  juice  to  undergo 
any  fermentation.  Hence  angelica  is  simply 
the  sweet  juice  of  the  grape  preserved  in  its 
sweetness  by  adding  alcohol. 

Plowing  for  Wheat. 

The  subject  of  deep  or  shallow  plowing  for 
wheat  is  engaging  the  attention  of  our  farmers 
to  a  considerable  extent  this  year,  and  is  the 
theme  of  discussion  at  the  meetings  of  farmers' 
clubs,  we  instance  that  of  the  Napa  county  club 
in  this  number  of  the  Bubal.  It  is  really  re- 
markable to  see  what  a  diversity  of  opinion  ex- 
ists in  regard  to  the  practice  of  deep  or  shallow 
plowing  almost  in  the  same  immediate  neighbor- 
hood and  on  the  same  kind  of  soil. 

We  would  like  in  these  discussions  where  a 
practical  farmer  says  he  prefers  deep  to  shal- 
low plowing,  or  vice  versa,  that  he  give  his 
reasons  for  the  preference,  in  stating  the  com- 
parative condition  of  the  soil  by  the  two  pro- 
cesses and  its  effect  upon  the  growth  of  wheat. 
Simply  to  say  that,  "I  think  shallow  plowing 
best,"  without  giving  a  reason,  goes  but  little 
way  in  enlightening  or  convincing  another  that 
the  practice  is  the  best;  we  want  to  hear  some 
reason  for  it. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  saving  of 
labor  in  the  strength  of  the  animals  employed 
often  determines  the  depth  to  which  plowing  is 
done,  quite  regardless  as  to  what  depth  would 
be  really  the  best  to  secure  the  largest  crop. 
There  is  hardly  a  doubt  but  that  shallow  plow- 
ing effects  a  more  perfect  pulverization  of  that 
portion  of  the  soil  plowed,  than  if  the  plow  ran 
deeper.  First,  because  the  furrow  slice  is  more 
effectually  turned  completely  bottom  up,  and 
secondly,  because  no  harrow  runs  to  the  depth 
of  six  or  eight  inches. 

In  the  one  case,  all  the  soil  plowed  feels  the 
effect  of  the  harrow;  in  the  other  not.  It  be- 
comes a  question  then,  of  whether  plowing 
deeper  than  can  be  perfectly  pulverized  by  the 
harrow,  has  any  advangtage  over  a  depth  of 
furrow  in  which  all  of  it  can  be  brought  to  a 
proper  condition  for  the  reception  of  the  seed 
and  its  subsequent  growth. 

Oilier  Crops  than  Wheat. 
Doubtless  much  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
crop  to  be  produced.  Fruit  trees,  deeply  rooted 
vegetables  of  every  description,  and  corn  would 
doubtless  be  benefitted  by  deeper  plowing,  even 
very  much  deeper,  always  presuming  that  both 
soil  and  subsoil  are  allowed  to  maintain  their 
relative  positions.  But  with  the  cereals  and 
particularly  wheat,  it  has  been  proved  by  re- 
peated experiments  that  the  subsoil  can  be 
made  too  open  and  porous  for  successful 
growth. 

Four  or  five  inches  of  the  surface  soil  per- 
fectly pulverized,  in  which  to  start  the  seed, 
with  two  inches  of  this  as  a  covering  for  the 
same,  and  the  whole  resting  upon  a  substratum 
of  a  firmer  texture,  will  be  found  a  better  prep- 
aration for  wheat  upon  most  soils,  than  a  fur- 
row eight  or  ten  inches  in  depth;  and  particu- 
larly is  this  practice  preferred  upon  strong  clay 
or  adobe  lands. 

A  reason  why  many  intelligent  farmers  per- 
sist in  the  practice  of  shallow  plowing  for 
wheat  is  doubtless  this — land  plowed  five  in- 
ches deep,  with  an  otherwise  perfect  prepara- 
tion— it  has  been  clearly  and  repeatedly  proven 
— will  produce  less  straw  in  proportion  to  the 
grain  than  though  the  soil  had  been  plowed 
eight  or  ten  inches  deep. 

If  we  will  give  no  kind  of  attention  to  the 
law  of  compensation,  and  continue  to  crop  our 
lands  with  no  return  of  fertilizing  materials,  it 
will  doubtless  be  well,  when  the  yield  of  wheat 
is  perceptibly  diminishing  to  add  another  inch 
to  the  depth  of  the  furrow,  and  this  practice 
will  carry  us  on  for  a  few  years  longer.  In  time 
however,  manures  of  some  kind  must  be  ap- 
plied, even  with  deep  plowing,  to  keep  any  soil 
in  a  constant  state  of  fertility  under  constant 
cropping. 

The  constant  harping  then  upon  the  "single 
string,"  deep  plowing,  as  being  all  that  is  neces- 
sary tojnaintain  our  soils  in  a  state  of  constant 
fertility,  is  simply  a  fallacy.  We  would  like  to 
hear  iroin  our  farmers,  of  the  reasons  that 
guide  them  in  their  preferences  for  deep  and 
shallow  plowing,  and  their  applicability  to  all 
and  certain  lands  and  crops. 

The  Califobnia  Fabmebs'  Union  Addbess  is 
expected  next  week. 


Grains  of  Science. 

[Written  for  the  Press.] 

Hands. 

Did  you  ever  think  Nature  always  succeeded 
in  making  the  thing  she  set  out  to  do  in  the  first 
trial?  In  the  workshop  of  the  universe  there 
are  no  failures.  But  millions  of  patterns  are 
started  and  thrown  aside  unfinished,  or  left  to 
answer  a  temporary  object,  and  though  crude 
and  transitory,  they  win  a  certain  achievement. 
The  primary  effort  is  generally  as  objectless  to 
appearance  as  the  shapeless  segment  of  a  rock 
out  of  which  shall  result  a  "Greek  slave."  The 
earliest  recognized  attempt  to  make  a  hand 
came  so  far  short  of  it,  none  could  tell  what 
particular  object  was  intended.  But  when 
a  beautiful  hand  is  at  length  formed,  we 
can  trace  back  the  idea  in  kindred  resemblances 
and  finally  end  in  the  neighborhood  of  its  be- 
ginning, with  a  coarse  prong.  Feet  were  made 
before  hands.  They  were  needed  first.  Before 
the  mould  of  the  hand  proper  was  completed, the 
foot  performed  many  of  the  offices  of  the  future 
hand.  The  hand  therefore,  is  the  out-growth 
of  the  foot. 

Let  us  bring  forward  a  handful  of  specimens 
and  see  how  nature  handles  her  prentice  pat- 
terns. 

The  Amceba  is  able  to  protrude  a  hand,  which 
it  extemporizes  for  the 
occasion  of  its  use. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  said  of  the  amceba.  It 
is  typical  of  a  wide  range 
of  idea.  At  present  we 
only  refer  to  it  for  the 
embryo   conception   of  a 

hand.  The  point,  A,  reaches  out,  and  if  it 
touches  a  morsel  of  food  the  point  contracts 
while  the  body  swallows  the  nutrient  object 
simply  by  surrounding  it.  The  finger  returns 
and  is  fused  with  the  body. 

The  palpi  situated  about  the  mouth  of  in- 
sects are  dimly  prophetic  of  hands.  These 
creatures  are  endowed  with  one   or  more  pairs 


in  the  same  degree  the   mitten  resembles  the 
glove.      This    more    complex    though    single 


Fig.  5. 
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of  palpi,  which  like 
the  movement  of  fin- 
gers, serve  to  direct 
food  to  the  mouth. 
The  dotted  lines 
from  B,  in  the  figure, 
indicate  two  pairs 
of  palpi  of  one  of 
the  beetles. 

The  cuttle  fish, 
(sepia)  possesses  neither  hand  nor  foot,  but 
its  organs  of  prehention  are  monster  fingers 
which  at  once  do  the  work  of  feet,  arms,  hands 
and  fingers.     They  lay  hold  of  an  object  never 


to  let  go  till  it  is  crushed  or  consumed.  The 
above  sketch  figures  one  of  the  arms,  as  it  ap- 
parently springs  from  an  adjacent  eye.  The 
elephant's  trunk  affords  but  a  faint  idea  of  a 
hand  terminating  with  a  single  finger.  It  can 
turn  the  crank  of  a  hand  organ,  and  pick  up  a 
penny,  but  it  cannot  thread  a  needle.  This 
member  is  to  be  classed  with  the  palpi  of  in- 
sects, being  an  appendage  to  the  mouth. 

One  of  the  next  steps  toward  working  out  the 
problem   of  the  hand  is  seen  in  the   Mantis 
Fig.  4. 


reliyiosa  which  is  enabled  to  capture  its  prey 
with  its  fore  feet.  This  creature,  like  squirrel 
and  bear,  uses  its  fore  feet  so  cleverly,  we  are 
led  to  suppose  they  could  use  hands  much  bet- 
ter if  they  had  them. 

A  solid  hand  with  its  opposing  thumb  is  out- 
lined in  the  lobster's  claw.     It  resembles  a  hand 


member,  answers  the 
prehensil  purpose  of 
both  feet  above  refer- 
red to.  A  hunter  with 
his  dog  and  a  fish  ped- 
dler with  lobsters  met. 
They  put  the  dog's  tail  under  the  lobster's 
thumb.  The  animals  suddenly  started  off, 
one  after  the  other,  neither  heeding  the  whistle 
of  his  owner  to  return.  The  lobster  swiftly 
followed  the  quadruped  home.  It  was  nip  and 
tuck.  Tuck  kept  his  length  ahead;  he  be- 
trayed emotion.     Nip  held  his  own. 

We  cannot  strain  the  vision  of  our  subject 
far  enough  to  see  a  hand  in  the  fore  legs  of  the 
sand-wasp.  But  its  motions  when  at  work  in 
digging  aro  so  adroit  as  to  attract  attention.  With 
movements  almost  as  rapid  as  their  wings  in 
flight,  they  will  dig  and  throw  a  continuous 
spray  of  sand  under  the  body  and  between  the 
legs  a  distance  of  some  three  inches  in  the  rear, 
similar  to  a  dog  when  he  digs  for  a  squirrel. 
The  frog's  foot  reaches  into  the  pattern  of  a 
Fig.  6.  hand     quite      perceptibly 

lacking  one  finger  to  the 
hand.  With  one  foot  it  will 
endeavor  to' brush  a  smart- 
ing drop  of  nitric  acid  from 
the  skin  of  the  opposite 
limb,  even  after  decapita- 
tion,— which  shows  not  all 
the  presiding  loill  force  oc- 
cupies the  head.  Each  foot 
of  the  more  perfected  lizards 
are  endowed  with  the  full  number  of  five  digits- 
At    this    stage    of  Fig:  7. 

development  the 
imagination  is  not 
taxed  to  perceive 
the  palmated  fig- 
ure well  asserted. 
But  the  thumb  we 

saw  rough-hewed  in  the  lobster,  seems  not  to 
have  kept  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  hand.  It 
was  then  individualized  both  as  function  and 
organ.  In  the  lizard  the  organ  is  a  kind  of 
supernumerary,  but  without  special  function. 
What  a  fund  of  meaning  there  is  in  the  fact, 
as  we  find  the  model  of  the  hand  perfected  in 
the  monkey.  It  consummates  an  era  in  struc- 
tural economy.  Here  nature  appears  to  have 
Fig.  8.  made  a  pause, as 

if  to  shake 
hands  over  a 
great  victory. 
She  has  now  an 
index_^)iyer,with 
which  to  point  the  prophecy  of  the  future  out- 
growing man.  Long  and  devious  was  the 
route  pursued.  She  seemed  so  elated  with  her 
success,  and  the  achievement  proved  so  handy, 
she  tried  to  put  one  on  each  of  the  four  extrem- 
ities of  all  the  monkey  tribe;  and  being  the 
best  and  latest  thing  of  the  kind— though  hairy 
and  rough — it  was  handed  down  the  finishing 
grade  of  living  mechanisms,  to  be  bleached  and 
polished  in  man. 

Thus  millions  on  millions  of  trial  steps  were 
made  within   the   realm  of  creatures  of  lesser 
wants,    ere   the  graceful  hand  of    the  human 
period  was  produced.      A.  S.  Hudson,  M.  D. 
Oakland,  Oct.  1872. 

Futube  Coubse  of  Amebican  Tbade. —  To 
judge  by  the  magnitude  of  our  imports  and  ex- 
ports we  are  entering  on  a  career  of  unprece- 
dented prosperity  as  a  nation.  Hitherto, though, 
our  trade  has  lain  chiefly  in  the  direction  of 
England  and  France.  But  the  immense  de- 
velopment of  our  manufactures  and  industrial 
resources  will  change  the  current  of  trade  al- 
together. West  of  us  we  have  a  continent 
waiting  for  our  manufactures.  There  in  the 
futuro  our  trade  must  lie.  But  we  must  have 
an  outlet  for  it,  and  to  have  it  the  trade  uniting 
the  two  countries  must  bo  socured  by  a  canal 
which  shall  unite  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific, 
and  which  shall  bring  the  remotest  part  of  our 
territory  within  two  months  of  China  and 
Japan. 

A  Revolution  in  Gas. — The  new  portable 
safety  gas  light  is  tho  neatest  thing  wo  have 
seen,  and  is  calculated  to  cause  an  entire  revo- 
lution in  the  present  system  of  lighting  for 
domestic  purposes.  It  generates  its  own  gas 
which  is  consumed  as  soon  as  generated,  thus 
rendering  explosions  impossible.  It  is  certain- 
ly a  desideratum  long  called  for,  and  will  be 
gladly  welcomed  by  those  who  have  lived  in 
daily  and  hourly  dread  of  injury  from  explosion 
of  the  various  dangerous  inflammable  oils  now 
in  use. 


Full  List  of  U.  S.  Patents   Issued   to 
Pacific   Coast   Inventors. 

(From  Official  Reports  to  DEWEY  &  CO.,  U.  8.  and 

Foreign  Patent  Agents,  and  Publishers    of 

the  Mining  and  SorENTiFio  Press.] 

For  Week  Ending  Octobeb  1st,  1872." 
Steam-Condenser. — Washington  R.   Pitts   and 

George  K.  Gluyas,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Friction-Clutch.  —  Timothy    Stebins,    S.  F., 

Cal. 
Rotary  Pump. — Samuel  A.  West,  S.   F.,    Cal., 

and  Louis  Goodwin,  Virginia  City,  Nevada. 
Car-Coupling.  —James  Pearson,    Sacramento, 

Cal. 
Tuykbe-Testee. — Robert    A.  Fisher,    Eureka, 

Cal. 
Slag-Spout  fob   Smelting-Furnaces. — Robert 

A.  Fisher,  Eureka,  Nev. 
Slag-Pot   fob   Use   in   Smelting-Fubnaoes. — 

Robert  A.  Fisher,  Eureka,  Nevada. 
Boasting  Ores.— Guido  Kustel,  S.  F.,  Cal.,  and 

Friend  W.  Smith,  Ellsworth,  Nevada. 
Jouenal-Box. — Jonathan  S.   McClure,   Gold 

Hill,  Nev. 
Billiard-Cushion.  —  John    George    Hermann 

Meyer,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Apparatus    for    the  Manufacture    of  Cube 

Sugab. — August  F.  W.  Partz,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Manufactueb  of  Cube  Sugar. — August  F.  W. 

Partz,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Manufacture  of  Hard  Sugar. — August  F.   W. 

Partz,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Invalid  Bedstead. — Benjamin  Pollard,    Dutch 

Flat,  Cal. 
Cultivator. — Andrew  T.   Sherwood,   Amador, 

Cal. 
Apparatus  fob  Enameling  Photographic   Pic- 
tubes. — Nathaniel  Weston,  S.  F.,    Cal.,   Pat- 
ent No.  72,  138,  dated  December  10,  1867. 

*The  patents  are  not  ready  for  delivery  by  the 

Patent  Office  until  some  days  afterward. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.,  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  tel- 
egraph or  otherwise)  at  the  lowest  rates.  All  patent 
business  for  Pacific  coast  inventors  transacted  with 
greater  security  and  in  much  loss  time  than  by  any  other 
agency. 


Bee  Keeping. 

Why  do  not  more  of  our  city  and  suburban 
people  keep  bees,  if  only  for  the  mere  matter 
of  money  making?  The  best  California  honey 
in  the  comb  in  the  market  brings  readily  thirty 
cents  a  pound  and  ordinary  strained  honey 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  cents  a  pound.  In  no 
other  country  are  bees  more  profitable  than  in 
California.  It  is  nothing  unusual  to  get  from 
four  to  six  hives  from  one  in  a  single  season  by 
using  the  movable  frame  hive  of  either  of  our 
best  inventors  in  this  line. 

There  are  very  few  countries  on  the  globe, 
producing  a  greater  diversity  of  excellent  food 
for  bees  than  are  found  here;  and  we  have 
never  heard  of  a  single  case  of  ill  success  in 
beekeeping  in  this  State  or  Oregon,  where  any- 
thing like  reasonable  care  was  bestowed  upon 
their  culture.  It  is  not  so  difficult  a  matter  to 
manage  bees  as  the  uninitiated  may  suppose. 

Almost  any  one  with  a  half  hour's  (xplana- 
nation  from  an  experienced  apiarist,  can  ob- 
tain all  the  information  necessary  to  become 
with  a  little  practice  a  successful  manager  of 
bees.  True,  there  is  always  something  to  learn 
in  this  as  in  other  matters  pertaining  to  the 
culture  of  animal  life,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  a  man  of  no  practical  experience 
will,  in  all  that  pertains  to  successful  bee  man- 
agement be  as  skillful  at  first,  as  he  who  has 
made  it  his  study;  but  what  we  would  like  to 
impress  upon  our  readers  is,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing difficult — no  mystery  connected  with  the 
successful  management  of  bees  and  that  no 
farm  stock  pays  larger  or  sweeter  dividends. 

San  Diego. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  authorized  the  delivery  of  foreign  merch- 
andise at  San  Diego  without  first  coming  to 
this  city  as  heretofore.  Tho  people  of  that 
town  look  upon  this  as  an  important  step  in 
their  march  of  improvement  and  are  much 
gratified  in  consequence.  If  patience  and  per- 
severance under  difficulties  are  deserving  of 
success  then  the  people  of  San  Diego  surely 
merit  it,  since  they  have  had  disappointment 
after  disappointment,  havo  had  to  overcome 
tho  prejudices  agai7ist  the  "lower  country," 
and  are  just  now  beginning  to  progress  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

Gbains  of  Science. — A  little  out  of  our  usual 
routine  of  agricultural  and  kindred  subjects, 
we  present  our  readers  with  an  interesting  arti 
cle  with  the  above  heading,  on  the  progress 
nature  made  in  tho  original  construction  of  the 
hand.  We  think  our  judgment  in  the  ready 
acceptance  of  the  article,  will  be  indorsed  by 
our  readers. 
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Welcome  to  Rain. 

Drip,  drip,  drip,  fulls  the  rain — 

The  beautiful,  life-giving  rain — 

It  sparkles  in  diamonds 

On  every  spray, 
It  joins  with  the  brook 
And  goes  rippling  away 
Through  meadow,  and  valley,  and  plain, 
'Till  merged  in  the  Ocean's  blue  main. 

Drip,  drip,  drip,  in  the  dust, 
Comes  Nature's  beneficent  trust; 
Alike  on  the  parson 

Eeturning  from  church, 
Alike  on  the  beggar 

Who  stands  at  the  porch, 
And  asks  for  a  morsel  of  crust, 
It  falleth  on  "just  and  unjust." 

Drip,  drip,  drip,  it  comes  down, 
Rejoicing  the  country  and  town; 
The  farmer  sees  in  it 

Broad  acres  of  grain, 
The  merchant  is  silently 
Counting  his  gain; 
In  nature  there  is  not  a  frown, 
For  green  is  surplanting  the  brown. 

Drip;  drip,  drip,  now  it  pours! 
Submerging  all  things  out  of  doors, 
The  cup  of  the  lilly 

Is  full  to  the  brim, 
The  owl  in  the  tree-top 
Sits  sullen  and  grim, 
As  it  hears  the  wind  wake ;  now  it  soars 
In  solemn,  lugubrious  roars. 

While  drip,  drip,  falls  the  rain — 
The  joyous,  frolicsome  rain — 
It  sports  with  the  diamonds 
That  hang  on  the  spray; 
It  kisses  the  stream, 

And  goes  laughing  away; 
Now  flattered,  bewildered,  aud  vain, 
Coquetting  with  all  in  its  train. 

Drip,  drip,  drip;  now  'tis  plain, 
Convivial,  turbulent  rain 
Is  lost  to  decorum; 

Borne  on  by  the  flood, 
It  waltzes  in  eddies, 
It  trails  in  the  mud. 
Beiraggod  through  gtitter  and  drain. 
'Till  cleansed  in  the  Ocean's  pure  main. 


Husbands.  Read  and  Heed. 

"Why  is  it  that  husbands  with  wives  who 
love  them — whose  first  care,  after  duty  to 
God,  is  to  make  them  happy — wives  who 
strive  to  make  themselves,  intellectually, 
worthy  companions  for  the  husbands  they 
admire  and  respect,  as  well  as  love — whose 
highest  ambition  is  to  be  true,  Christian 
companions — why  is  it  that  these  husbands, 
otherwise  kind  and  affectionate,  will, 
night  after  night,  leave  their  homes,  to 
seek  the  companionship  of  indifferent  men 
in  town,  there  idly  discussing  elections, 
etc.,  until  twelve,  one,  two,  three,  yes, 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  actually  de- 
frauding their  wives  of  one  of  their  holi- 
est, most  sacred  rights  ? 

O,  could  these  husbands  but  see  into 
the  hearts  of  those  they  hold  dearest;  see 
the  anxiety  with  which  they  watch  for 
their  coming  as  night  draws  near;  the 
cruel  suspense  as  hour  after  hour  passes 
by,  and  no  husband  yet,  until,  finally,  too 
sad  for  companionship  with  others,  they 
seek  their  rooms,  each  there  to  ponder, 
again  and  again,  "Why,  why  is  it  that  I 
have  not  the  attractions  to  call  him 
home  ?"  Could  he  thus  see  into  her  heart, 
would  he  so  fill  it  with  anguish  for  the 
husks  of  pleasure  that  he  finds  in  town  ? 

Is  it  a  wonder  that  some  women — yes, 
loving,  affectionate  wives— so  cheated  of 
their  domestic  happiness,  should  seek  to 
indemnify  themselves  with  the  glittering 
promises  of  "Woman's  Rightsism?"  Oth- 
ers, keeping  true  to  God-given  principles, 
strive  by  affectionate  remonstrances  to  win 
their  husbands  to  them. 

Husbands,  you  hold  the  power,  while 
we  your  wives,  you  truest  friends,  can  only 
plead  and  pray.  May  God  hear  my  prayer, 
that  he  for  whom  this  is  written  will  read, 
feel,  and  amend. — Moore's  Rural. 

Teach  Your  Children. — If  children  could  be 
taught  a  few  simple  rules  about  avoiding  drafts, 
changes  from  heavy  to  light  clothing,  sitting 
down  in  a  cool  room  when  perspiring  freely, 
after  exercise,  and  so  forth,  what  vast  amounts 
of  money  would  be  saved  in  doctor's  bills.  But 
such  things  are  not  taught  to  children,  hence 
they  are  to  be  learned  as  adults  later  on  in  life, 
generally  to  their  sorrow. 


The  Struggle  for  Gentility. 

In  all  our  great  cities  the  rush  for  men- 
tal labor  and  sedentary  pursuits,  with  the 
view  to  avoid  manual  toil,  is  tremendous. 
At  whatever  cost  of  self-abasement,  the 
glittering  bauble  of  gentility  is  sought  for 
by  American-born  young,  so  that  it  may 
not  be  said,  "He  is  only  a  common  me- 
chanic." They  forget,  or  have  never  been 
taught,  that  the  greatest  men  of  the  age 
have  sprung  from  the  workingmen.  Even- 
tual success  in  early  life  is  a  question  of 
brains,  not  position.  Let  those  in  search 
of  clerkships  and  other  similar  situations 
remember  this  great  truth.  Why  should 
the  badge  of  serfdom  be  assumed  by  those 
who  choose  to  work  where  they  are  not 
really  needed,  in  preference  to  where  they 
are?  By  such  a  course,  nobility  of  soul 
is  sacrificed,  and  a  recompense,  at  starva- 
tion rates,  is  accepted,  in  order  that  the 
sniveling  mendicant  may  have  the  world 
say  that  he  is  engaged  in  a  respectable  vo- 
cation— one  that  exempts  him  from  man- 
ual labor.  Shame  on  such  a  false  stand- 
ard of  public  opinion  ! 

The  trouble  is  that  more  persons  insist 
upon  living  by  commercial  pursuits,  liter- 
ature, or  in  some  other  way  that  involves 
but  little  manual  effort,  than  can  possibly 
find  employment.  They  can  only  find  it 
by  taking  it  from  some  one  else.  Many 
succumb  to  the  worst  forms  of  vice,  under 
the  pressure  of  absolute  want.  They  run 
into  temptation,  and  make  that  temptation 
an  excuse  for  pauperism  and  crime.  Let 
the  young  men  of  this  land  get  an  educa- 
tion if  they  possibly  can,  but  by  all  means 
let  them  learn  a  trade. 


There  is  Light  Beyond. 

'  'When  in  Maderia,"  writes  a  traveler, 
"I  set  off  one  morning  to  reach  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain,  to  gaze  upon  the  dis- 
tant scenes  and  enjoy  the  balmy  air.  I 
had  a  guide  with  me,  and  we  had  with  dif- 
ficulty ascended  some  thousand  feet,  when 
a  thick  mist  was  seen  descending  upon  us, 
quite  obscuring  the  whole  face  of  the 
heavens.  I  thought  I  had  no  hope  left 
but  at  once  to  retrace  our  steps  or  be  lost; 
but  as  the  cloud  came  nearer,  and  dark 
ness  overshadowed  me,  my  guide  ran  on 
before  me,  penetrating  the  mist,  and  call- 
ing to  me  ever  and  anon,  saying,  'Press 
on,  master,  press  on!  there's  light  beyond.' 
I  did  press  on.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
mist  passed  away,  and  I  gazed  upon  a 
scene  of  transcendent  beauty.  All  was 
bright  and  cloudless  above,  and  beneath 
was  the  almost  level  mist,  concealing  the 
world  below  me,  and  glistening  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun  like  a  field  of  untrodden 
snow.  There  was  nothing  at  that  moment 
between  me  and  the  heavens."  O  ye  over 
whom  clouds  are  gathering,  or  who  have 
sat  beneath  the  shadow,  be  not  dismayed 
if  they  rise  before  you.  Press  on.  There 
is  light  ahead. 

Habits. 

Habits  have  more  to  do  with  our  success  in 
life,  with  our  happiness  or  misery,  than  all  oth- 
er causes  combined.  By  habits  we  mean  all 
those  manners  of  doing  every  day  things  which 
have  become  by  practice  so  much  a  part  of  our 
character  that  we  involuntarily  fall  into  these 
manners,  and  only  avoid  them  by  an  effort.  A 
very  important  part,  if  not  the  most  important 
part,  of  education  consists  in  the  formation  of 
correct  habits.  Those  things  which  we  are  to 
do  all  our  lives  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that 
we  should  learn  to  do  well.  Let  us  illustrate  a 
little.  It  is  as  easy,  in  itself,  to  use  one  form 
of  speech  as  another.  Yet  a  form  of  speech 
once  established,  certain  peculiarities  of  expres- 
sion will,  in  spite  of  efforts  to  the  contrary,  slip 
from  the  organs,  and  our ' -speech  betrayeth  us." 
All  our  members  act,  as  it  were,  independent  of 
the  mind,  to  a  certain  extent,  after  habits  are 
formed.  What  was  at  first  laborious  becomes 
so  easy  as  to  be  performed  involuntarily,  as  far 
as  the  details  are  concerned.  We  do  not  think 
of  our  organs  of  speech  in  talking,  nor  of  our 
pen  or  hand  in  rapid  writing,  nor  of  our  feet  in 
walking,  but  give  a  sort  of  general  order  to 
them  to  move,  and  they  obey  just  as  they  have 
formed  habits  of  obeying. 

Our  organs  and  members  are  so  many  ser- 
vants to  be  taught  to  do  our  bidding.  If  they 
are  expert,  so  much  the  better  for  us.  If  they 
are  awkward,  it  is  simply  because  they  have  not 
been  properly  trained. 


No  Influence. — A  man  in  a  blouse  once 
said,  "I  have  no  more  influence  than  a 
farthing  rushlight."  "Well,"  was  the  re- 
ply, "a  farthing  rushlight  can  do  a  good 
deal;  it  can  set  a  haystack  on  fire;  it  can 
burn  down  a  house;  yea,  more,  it  will  en- 
able a  poor  creature  to  read  a  chapter  in 
God's  book.  Go  your  way,  friend;  let 
your  rushlight  so  shine  before  men,  that 
others  seeing  your  good  works  may  glorify 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 


Stop  My  Paper. 

Every  publisher  of  a  newspaper  has 
heard  this  tremendous  order  from  offend- 
ed subscribers,  imagined  by  the  offended 
to  be  as  dangerous  as  strokes  of  lightning, 
but  in  reality  more  harmless  than  a  mos- 
quito bite.  A  good  story  is  told  by  the 
Philadelphia  Post,  of  Mr.  Swain,  the  for- 
mer proprietor  of  the  daily  Ledger.  By 
his  course  on  some  public  question,  on 
which  different  persons  had  different  opin- 
ions, Mr.  Swain  had  offended  a  number  of 
readers,  one  of  whom  met  him  on  Chest- 
nut street,  and  thus  accosted  him. 

"Mr.  Swain,  I've  stopped  the  Ledger." 

"What  is  that,  sir?" 

'  'I've  stopped  the  Ledger, "  was  the  stern 
reply. 

"Is  it  possible?"  said  Mr.  Swain,  "my 
dear  sir,  what  do  you  mean?  Come  with 
me  to  the  office."  And,  taking  the  man 
with  him,  he  entered  the  office  at  Third 
and  Chestnut  streets.  There  they  found 
the  clerks  busy  at  their  desks;  then  they 
ascended  to  the  editorial  rooms  and  com- 
posing rooms,  where  everything  was  going 
on  as  usual;  finally  they  descended  to  the 
press  rooms,  where  the  engines  were  at 
work. 

"I  thought  yon  told  me  you  had  stopped 
the  Ledger,"  said  Mr.  Swain. 

"So  I  have,"  said  the  offended  subscrib- 
er. 

"I  don't  see  the  stoppage.  The  Ledger 
seems  to  be  going  on." 

"Oh!  I  mean  to  say — that  is,  that  I — 
ah — had  stopped  taking  it." 

"Is  that  all!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Swain, 
"Why,  my  dear  sir,  you  don't  know  how 
you  alarmed  me." 

Following  the  Fashion. — I  low  atten- 
tively, and  with  what  prurient  eagerness,  the 
fair  sex  adorn  themselves  after  the  fashion 
of  the  day.  The  greater  the  absurdity  of 
dress,  the  more  gigantic  the  innovation, 
and  the  greater  conspicuousnjss  involved, 
the  more  fervent  the  desire  to  adopt  it. 
One  and  all  follow  with  a  rapidity  as  in- 
credible as  amazing.  Should  theadoption 
of  the  dress  have  a  ludicrous  effect,  verily 
the  more  precise  its  observance.  Compare 
the  dress  of  a  young  lady  nowadays  with 
that  of  one  twenty  years  ago.  What  a  re- 
markable change  !  Bonnets  asnow  worn  are 
simply  strips  of  ribbon,  bristling  with  va- 
riegated flowers  and  artificial  ornaments, 
devoid  of  use.  If  it  were  not  for  the  abun- 
dant profusion  of  hair  with  which  the  fair 
ladies  are  favored  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  their  liability  to  take  cold  would  be  con- 
siderably increased,  as  the  article  on  which 
they  bestow  the  title  of  bonnet  is  a  most 
inadequate  covering  for  the  head.  Of 
course  we  are  aware  there  are  wheels  within 
wheels.  In  like  manner  there  is  hair  be- 
neath hair — or  some  other  material  to  rep- 
resent it — though  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
the  former  should  have  been  planted,  nour- 
ished and  perfected  upon  the  same  cranium 
as  the  latter.  The  rule  is  the  reverse. 
Perhaps  this  internal  substitute  obviates 
the  necessity  of  conforming  with  usage  and 
wearing  a  covering  for  the  head.  As  for 
hats,  they  are  not  made  to  wear  on  the 
head,  but  on  the  hair.  Size  is  immaterial. 
In  some  instances  they  are  affixed  upon  the 
hair  in  a  nearly  perpendicular  position. 
Perhaps  we  are  in  error.  It  may  be  the 
shape  of  the  lady's  head  which  involves 
the  unnatural  position  in  which  the  orna- 
ment is  placed.  The  absurdity  exhibited 
by  ladies  in  their  style  of  dress  is  appar- 
ently illimitable.  Nothing  is  too  outra- 
geous to  appear  in,  if  it  be  authorized  by 
fashion — Tinsley's  Magazine. 

Effeminate  Men. — The  effeminate  man, 
say  Figaro,  is  a  weak  poultice.  He  is  a 
cross  between  table  beer  and  ginger-pop, 
with  the  cork  left  out;  a  fresh  water  mer- 
maid found  in  a  cow-pasture,  with  her 
hands  filled  with  dandelions.  He  is  a  tea- 
cup full  of  syllabub;  a  kitten  in  trowsers; 
a  sick  monkey  with  a  blonde  moustache. 
He  is  a  vine  without  any  tendrils;  a  fly 
drowned  in  oil;  a  paper  kite  in  a  dead 
calm.  He  lives  like  a  butterfly — nobody 
can  tell  why.  He  is  as  harmless  as  a  pen- 
nyworth of  sugar  candy,  and  as  useless  as 
a  shirt-button  without  a  hole.  He  is  as 
lazy  as  a  slug,  and  has  no  more  hope  than 
a  last  year's  summer  fly.  He  goes  through 
life  on  tiptoe,  and  dies  like  cologne  water 
spilt  over  the  ground. 

To  interest,  without  exciting— to  instruct, 
without  offending — to  please,  without  flat- 
tering—to be  cheerful,  yet  grave — and 
humorous,  without  descending  into  buf- 
foonery— are  the  prime  requisites  of  a  pub- 
lic instructor. 


Six  or  eight  foreign  diplomats  at 
Washington  are  married  to  American 
wives. 


Yodrlq  FOLKs'  CoLdpafj. 

The  Boy  that  Stuck  to  Farming. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  says  a  distinguished 
man,  my  first  saving  of  ten-cent  pieces, 
earned  by  Saturday  afternoon  work— for 
school  kept  half  a  day  on  Saturday  then- 
were  expended  in  buying  a  heifer-calf. 
Then  I  worked  on,  and  paid  my  father  a 
certain  sum  each  month  for  keeping. 
When  the  calf  was  one  year  old,  I  traded 
it  for  two  steer-calves,  and  now  had  to  put 
in  good  and  strong  to  pay  for  their  keep- 
ing; but  I  occupied  all  my  spare  time  in 
teaching  these  calves  to  work  in  the  yoke, 
and  at  one  year  old  they  would  gee  and 
haw  as  well  as  old  oxen,  and  my  father 
paid  me  for  their  use  in  leading  the  team 
for  breaking  his  two  and  three-year-olds. 
Again,  I  had  a  piece  of  ground  each  year, 
after  I  was  fourteen,  that  I  could  plant  and 
work  on  shares;  and,  if  I  wanted  help, 
why  I  had  to  give  two  days  of  my  time  to 
the  hired  man's  one  day.  I  grew  just 
what  my  fancy  and  reading  dictated,  and 
from  the  proceeds  I  dressed  as  well  as  any 
of  the  boys  at  the  present  time.  I  always 
had  some  time  to  play,  time  to  read,  and 
now  look  back,  with  love  and  pleasant 
thoughts,  to  the  old  farm,  and  the  farm- 
hand who  taught  me  to  use  tools,  and  whij  - 
ped  me  when  I  neglected  to  drive  the  team 
out  straight  at  the  end  of  the  furrow  in 
plowing.  The  remembrance  of  my  boy- 
hood has  always  induced  me  to  favor  all 
items  of  encouragement  at  home  on  the 
farm;  and  I  believe,  if  it  were  moregener- 
rally  practiced,  we  should  have  more  good 
farmers,  and  less  broken-down  merchants, 
or  loafing,  hanging-on,  time-serving  clerks, 
ready  for  anything  except  honorable  labor 
and  usefulness. 


The  Rhyming  Game. 

One  person  thinks  of  a  word,  and  gives 
a  word  that  will  rhyme  with  it.  The  play- 
ers, while  endeavoring  to  guess  the  word, 
think  of  those  that  will  rhyme  with  the 
one  given,  and  instead  of  speaking,  define 
them.  Then  the  first  person  must  be 
quick  in  guessing  what  is  meant  by  the 
description,  and  answers  whether  it  is 
right  or  not,  giving  the  definition  to  the 
question,     Here  are  two  examples: 

"I  have  a  word  that  rhymes  with  bun." 

'  'Is  it  what  many  people  call  sport  or 
merriment?" 

"No,  it  is  not  fun." 

"Is  it  a  troublesome  creditor?" 

"No,  it  is  not  a  dun." 

"Is  it  a  kind  of  fire-arm  ?" 

"No,  it  is  not  a  gun." 

"Is  it  a  religious  woman  who  lives  in 
retirement?" 

"No,  it  is  not  a  nun." 

'  'Is  it  the  act  of  moving  very  swiftly, 
or  what  one  does  when  in  great  haste?" 

'  'No,  it  is  not  to  run. " 

"Is  it  a  quibble  or  play  upon  words  ? 

"No-,  it  is  not  a  pun." 

"Is  it  a  word  that  we  often  use  to  denote 
that  a  thing  is  finished  ?" 

"No, it  is  not  done." 

"Is  it  a  weight?" 

"No,  it  is  not  a  ton." 

"Well,  is  it  that  luminary  that  shines  by 
day,  and  brightens  everything  it  shines 
upon  ?" 

"Yes,  it  is  the  sun." 

The  one  who  guesses  the  word  will  then, 
perhaps,  say — 

"I've  thought  of  a  word  that  rhymes  with 
sane." 

"Is  it  a  native  of  Denmark  ?" 

"No,  it  is  not  a  Dane." 

"Is  it  used  by  an  old  gentleman  ?" 

"No,  it  is  not  a  cane." 


Geographical  Puzzle. — For  breakfast 
take  a  cape  of  Massachusetts  and  let  it 
soak  all  night;  then  shred  up  fine  and 
cook  in  a  river  in  Montana.  This  and 
some  harbors  of  New  Jersey  will  be  the 
principal  warm  dishes.  Some  may  like 
with  these  a  river  of  Vermont,  sliced  very 
thin  and  well  seasoned.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  go  to  a  mountain  in  Washington 
Territory  for  an  indispensable  article  of 
food,  and  five-eighths  of  a  little  town  in 
Wisconsin,  well  stewed,  without  scorch- 
ing, will  be  sufficient  in  the  way  of  fruit. 
Such  a  breakfast  may  be  very  cheerful  if 
every  one  politely  gets  upon  a  cape  of 
North  Carolina  to  see  that  each  is  well 
helped  and  cared  for. 

The  Golden  Rule  is  a  very  old  one, 
but  it  is  not  the  less  a  good  one  for  chil- 
dren to  follow. 


A  noble  heart,  like  the   sun,   shows  its 
greatest  oountenance  in  its  lowest  estate. 
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Fattening  Geese  for  their  Livers. 

Description  of  the  Cramming  Process. 

There  are  three  places  in  France  where  the 
famous  goose-liver-past  tureens  are  produced,  to 
wit.,  Toulouse,  Nerac  and  Strasburg.  The  Ne- 
rac  tureen,  however,  is  made  of  the  liver  of  the 
musk-duck. 

Strasburg  claims  the  honor  of  the  first  inven- 
tion of  this  delicate  dish.  A  certain  Mathieu, 
cook  of  Cardinal  Rohan,  Prince  Bishop  of  Stras- 
burg, passed  for  a  long  time  for  the  original  in- 
ventor of  the  fat  goose-liver  pasty.  The  honor 
of  the  invention  is  actually  due,  however,  to  the 
famous  Marshal  de  Saxe's  cook,  Close.  When 
the  Marshal,  who  had  been  the  King's  Lieuten- 
ant, in  Alsace  for  several  years,  left  Strasburg, 
Close,  declining  to  enter  the  service  of  his  succes- 
sor, Marshal  de  Stainville,  established  himself 
as  a  pastry  cook  in  Strasburg.  He  married 
Mathieu's  widow,  and  started  the  goose-liver 
tureen  business  in  a  small  shop  in  the  Meisen- 
gasse,  where  the  business  is  said  to  have  been 
conducted  to  the  present  day. 

The  fattening  of  geese  for  the  tureen  is  now 
carried  on  in  Strasburg  very  extensively.  It  is 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  women.  It  is  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  winter  season.  The  fat- 
teners  or  "crammers"  buy  their  birds  late  in 
autumn,  either  lean  or  half-fattened.  Young, 
well  formed  geese  are  selected  in  preference. 
Some  crammers,  however,  will  also  take  older 
birds.  In  some  establishments  the  geese  are 
fed  first,  for  several  weeks,  with  broad  beans, 
and  only  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  days  with 
maize;  but  most  of  the  Strasburg  geese-cram- 
mers prefer  feeding  their  birds  with  maize  from 
the  beginning. 

The  unhappy  birds  are  confined  in  narrow 
cages,  with  just  sufficient  room  for  a  movement 
forward  or  backward  to  the  extent  of  a  few 
inches,  but  altogether  precluding  the  possibility 
of  turning  round.  The  cage  has  a  narrow 
opening  in  front,  through  which  the  bird  can 
put  its  head  to  drink,  a  vessel  of  water  being 
placed  before  it.  Most  crammers  put  a  lump  of 
charcoal  into  the  water  to  insure  its  purity; 
others  do  not  deem  this  precaution  necessary, 
and  rely  simply  upon  frequently  changing  the 
water.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  cleanness 
of  the  cage.  Most  crammers  keep  the  birds  in 
cellars  and  dark  places  only,  caged  up  as  close 
as  possble  during  their  three  or  four  weeks 
martyrdom;  but  some  follow  a  more  humane 
method,  allowing  their  birds  the  enjoyment  of 
the  light  of  day,  and  a  little  freedom  of  motion. 
We  have  been  assured,  and  we  have  certainly 
had  occasion  also  to  judge  for  ourselves,  that 
these  trifling  indulgences  granted  to  the  poor 
bird  do  not  act  so  adversely  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  liver  as  is  usually  urged  in  explan- 
ation and  excuse  of  the  more  cruel  system. 

In  the  actual  cramming  process,  the  maize 
is  soaked  in  warm  water  with  a  little  salt  in  it; 
or,  it  is  parboiled  in  water  seasoned  with  a  little 
salt. 

The  cramming  is  performed  twice  or  three 
times  a  day;  the  greater  or  less  frequency  of 
feeding  depends  upon  the  more  or  less  rapid  di- 
gestion of  the  bird. 

The  poor  goose  is  dragged  forth  for  the  pur- 
pose from  its  narrow  cage  by  the  feeder,  who 
places  it  firmly  between  her  knees,  opens  the 
beak  with  one  hand,  and  crams  the  softened 
maize  down  the  gullet  with  the  other.  Expert 
crammers  simply  push  the  food  down  with  the 
fingers.  The  less  skilful  hands  generally  use  a 
funnel  for  the  purpose,  with  a  smooth-wood  or 
ivory  stick  to  expedite  the  descent  of  the  food. 
Some  give  their  birds,  instead  of  maize,  or  al- 
ternately with  it,  balls  made  of  potato  flour  and 
barley  meal. 

When  the  bird  has  had  enough,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  feeder,  it  is  thrust  back  into  its  liv- 
ing tomb  and  left  to  digest,  in  hopeless  immo- 
bility, its  forced  gorging,  till  its  turn  comes 
round  again  for  another  repetition  of  the  same 
unnatural  act  in  the  same  sad  drama  of  suffer- 
ing. 

It  usually  takes  from  a  fortnight  to  three  or 
four  weeks  to  cram  a  goose  up  to  the  proper 
"sticking"  or  throat  cutttng  point. 

In  the  last  stage  of  the  process,  the  unhappy 
goose  may  be  said  literally  to  sweat  fat  through 
the  pores  of  its  body;  its  cellular  tissue,  its  in- 
testines, its  blood,  nay,  even  its  evacuations, 
are  absolutely  loaded  with  fat.  As  regards  the 
item,  we  were  witness,  quite  accidentally,  to  a 
certain  process  of  melting  which,  as  we  after- 
wards learned,  is  known  to  be  very  common  with 
Strasburg  goose  crammers,  laudably  determined 
upon  losing  no  part  of  the  proceeds  of  their 
industry;  but  which  made  us,  with  foolish  prej- 
udice against  unclean  things,  register  a  vow 
against  eating  goose-fat,  unless  melted  and  ren- 
dered under  our  own  personal  supervision. 

Under  the  unnatural  treatment,  the  liver  of 
the  bird  swells  to  an  enormous  size,  attaining 
a  weight  of  one  or  two,  and,  in  some  rare  ex- 
ceptional cases,  even  three  pounds.  In  the 
last  stage  of  the  fattening  process  the  crammer 
has  to  be  very  watchful  and  careful  of  her 
birds,  as  cases  of  apoplexy  are  by  no  means 
rare.  An  unlucky  blow  or  a  hard  squeeze 
will  sometimes  suffice  to  bring  the  unhappy 
bird's  life  to  an  untimely  end.  We  are  told  by 
a  crammer  who  passes  for  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pert in  her  business  in  Strasburg,  that  she  has 
literally  to  watch  the  bird's  eyes  for  symptoms 
threatening  a  premature  end.  If  a  goose  is 
permitted  to  fall  a  victim  to  appolexy  instead 
•f  the  knife,  the  loss  to  the  feeder  is  rather  se- 


rious, as  the  ltver  of  the  dear  bird,  filled  with 
dark-colored  blood,  is  held  to  be  of  no  use  to 
the  pastry  cook.  We  have  been  told,  indeed, 
that  a  use  is  found  for  even  these  dark  livers  ; 
they  are  boiled,  then  minced  fine,  squeezed 
through  a  tammy,  and  mixed  with  goose-fat,  to 
serve  as  lining  for  the  tureen.  But,  of  course, 
they  fetch  only  a  very  low  price. 

When  the  crammer  thinks  the  time  has  come 
for  poor  fat  goosey,  the  knife  puts  an  end 
to  its  miserable  life. 

The  dead  bird  is  properly  drawn,  the  liver 
being  left  intact  inside,  as  this  most  important 
part  must  first  acquire  the  necessary  degree  of 
firmness  before  it  can  be  taken  out.  To  this 
end  the  carcass  is  kept  hanging  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  cold  and  airy  place;  after  which  the 
liver  is  most  carefully  removed,  so  that  no 
scratch  or  other  blemish  may  be  found  on  it. 
A  line  liver  must  look  a  nice  white  salmon  or 
cream  color.  We  saw  five  superior  livers  at 
one  crammer's,  four  at  another,  and  nine  e.t  a 
third  place — all  of  them  remarkably-fine  look- 
ing and  of  large  size,  averaging  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  pounds  each  in  weight.  These 
all  had  come  from  small  birds,  weighing  when 
drawn  six  or  seven  pounds  only. 

These  birds  had  been  fed  three  weeks,  on  an 
average  twice  a  day,  entirely  with  parboiled 
maize;  the  total  quantity  of  Indian  corn  con- 
sumed in  the  progress  averaging  some  twenty 
quarts  per  bird. 

The  livers  are  neatly  wrapped  in  a  wet  mus- 
lin or  fine  linen  cloth,  to  be  taken  to  the  pastry 
cook,  who  pays  for  them  according  to  size  and 
quality.  The  pastry-cook  seasons  and  spices 
the  raw  liver,  after  which  he  places  it  in  the 
tureen  along  with  truffles  and  other  ingredients . 
The  dearest  tureens  generally  contain  only  one 
large  liver,  while  the  less  expensive  contain 
two  or  several  small  livers.  We  were  shown  a 
tureen  in  Meisengasse,  with  an  exceptionally 
large  fine  liver  in  it,  which  we  were  told  weighed 
three  pounds  and  one  ounce;  for  this  article 
the  proprietor  got  the  small  sum  of  £2  10s. 
The  article  went  to  General  Fransecky,  com- 
mander of  the  military  district  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine. So  the  pastryman,  who  ostentatiously 
professed  strong  philo-French  predilections, 
might,  in  addition  to  the  handsome  prices 
netted  by  him,  rejoice  also  in  the  patriotic  hope 
of  giving  the  hated  German  general  a  dyspeptic 
fit.  When  the  contents  of  the  tureen  have 
been  duly  baked,  a  layer  of  fresh  hog's  lard  is 
poured  over  the  mass,  to  keep  it  from  contact 
with  the  air. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  amount  of  money 
which  the  Strasburg  pastry-cooks  net  annually 
by  the  sale  of  goose-liver  tureens  reaches  very 
nearly  £100,000  sterling. — Morning  Call. 

Suggestions  About  Cooking  Vegetables. — 
It  may  not  come  amiss  to  some  young  house- 
keepers to  read  the  following  practical  hints 
from  a  correspondent  of  the  Maine  Farmer: 

Peas  and  beans  cooked  in  hard  water  contain- 
ing lime  or  gypsum,  will  not  boil  tender,  be- 
cause these  substances  harden  the  vegetable 
casein.  Green  peas,  string  beans  and  cabbage 
should  be  put  into  boiling  water,  and  their  color 
will  not  be  changed.  Green  corn  (that  dish 
that  in  its  season  puts  us  into  such  an  ungrace- 
ful attitude,  and  makes  over-nice  people  feel  so 
awkward)  can  be  kept  for  winter  use,  a  neigh- 
bor tell  us,  by  bo'ling  slightly,  cutting  from  the 
cob,  and  drying  quickly  in  the  oven.  Remove 
from  the  oven  into  a  bag  and  hang  it  behind  the 
stove.  When  wanted  for  use,  soak  over  night, 
and  cook  a  few  minutes  in  milk.  Some  one 
last  year  recommended  packing  it  in  salt.  I  used 
table  salt.  The  hulls  moulded  badly,  but  the 
corn  tasted  perfectly  sweet.  I  hope  this  will 
meet  the  eye  of  the  contributor,  and  from  her 
experience  and  judgment  I  hope  to  learn  where- 
in I  erred  in  this  particular. 

Spurious  Syrups. — Chemistry  has  fairly  got 
the  advantage  of  the  sugar  maker  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  syrups,  which  are  now  largely 
made  from  starch.  Much  of  the  syrup  now  sold, 
especially  in  the  Eastern  States  and  Europe, 
does  not  contain  a  particle  of  the  product  of  the 
cane,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our 
readers  to  learn  that  this  spurious  syrup  may  be 
detected  by  a  very  simple  method,  as  follows: 
Dissolve  a  teaspoonful  of  syrup  in  a  wine  glass 
of  rain  water;  then  add  a  few  grains  of  tannic 
acid,  when  it  will  turn  as  black  as  ink  if  the  ar- 
ticle is  spurious.  If  not  convenient  to  procure, 
make  a  cup  of  strong  tea  (which  contains  tan- 
nin) and  add  a  teaspoonful  of  syrup,  and  a  fair 
quantity  of  ink  will  appear.  The  pure  cane 
syrup  will  mix  with  the  fluid  without  producing 
any  chemical  changes  on  the  addition  of  the 
tannic  acid.  Adulteration  is  everywhere,  and 
at  the  rate  we  are  drifting  now,  it  will  not  belong 
before  it  will  be  impossible  to  procure  any  article 
in  common  use  in  a  pure  state. 

Tomato  Sauce. — The  following  recipe  comes 
all  the  way  from  Australia:  Take  forty  pounds 
of  tomatoes,  wipe  clean,  and  boil  or  bake  till 
soft;  then  squeeze  through  a  sieve  that  will  re- 
tain the  seeds  and  skins.  Boil  for  an  hoar,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  watery  portion, 
and  then  add  half  a  gallon  of  best  brown  vine- 
gar, \yt  lbs.  salt,  2oz.  cloves,  3oz.  allspice,  2oz. 
cayenne  pepper,  3  lbs.  white  sngar,  4  oz.  garlic 
and  2  oz.  black  pepper.  Boil  a  sufficient  time ;  two 
hours  will  usually  suffice,  but  the  sauce  will  not 
be  boiled  enough  until  it  has  become  tolerably 
thick,  and  all  the  watery  appearance  has  gone. 
Bottle  without  straining  in  perfectly  dry  bottles, 
and  cork  them  securely  when  cold.  The  garlic 
must  be  peeled,  bruised,  and  tied  up  in  a  bag; 
all  the  spice  must  be  ground;  the  quantities 
may  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to 
taste.  We  have  kept  sauce  made  from  this  re- 
ceipt three  years. 


To  Pickle  Onions.  —  Scald  one  gallon  of 
small  onions  in  salt  and  water,  of  the  strength 
to  bear  up  an  egg.  Only  just  let  them  boil, 
strain  them  off,  and  peel  them  after  they  are 
scalded;  place  them  in  a  pan,  and  cover  them 
with  best  cold  vinegar.  The  next  day  pour  the 
vinegar  off,  add  two  ounces  of  bruised  ginger, 
one  ounce  of  white  pepper,  two  ounces  of  flour 
of  mustard,  two  ounces  of  white  mustard  seed, 
half  an  ounce  of  chilies;  boil  them  twenty  min- 
utes; turn  all  together,  boiling  hot  to  the  onions; 
let  them  remain  ten  days;  turn  the  vinegar  out 
again;  boil  it  as  before,  turn  it  hot  on  the  onions 
again,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  use  as  soon  as 
they  are  cold. 

Portable  Lemonade.  —  Tartaric  acid  one 
ounce,  loaf  sugar  six  ounces,  essence  of  lemon 
one  drachm.  Powder  the  tartaric  acid  and  the 
sugar  very  fine  in  a  marble  mortar,  mix  them 
together,  and  pour  the  essence  of  lemon  upon 
them  by  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  stirring  the  mix- 
ture after  each  addition,  till  the  whole  is  added; 
then  mix  them  thoroughly,  and  divide  the  pow- 
into  twenty-four  equal  parts,  wrapping  each  up 
separately  in  a  piece  of  white  paper.  When 
wanted  for  use  dissolve  the  powder  in  a  turn 
bier  of  cold  water. 


Adulterated  Cream  of  Tartar. — It  may  be 
be  important  to  housekeepers  to  know  that 
cream  of  tartar  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
powdered  gypsum,  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent, 
or  more,  and  that  this  swindle  may  be  easily  de- 
tected, as  pure  cream  of  tartar  is  soluble  in  hot 
water,  while  gypsum  is  nearly  insoluble.  There- 
fore, if  half  a  teaspoonful  of  the  suspected  arti- 
cle is  put  into  a  tumbler,  and  hot  water  poured 
over  it,  it  will  leave  a  white  sediment  if  it  con- 
tains gypsum,  but  will  be  totally  dissolved  if 
pure. 

A  New  Motor   for   Sewing  Machines. 

For  several  years  it  has  been  the  aim  of  a 
large  class  of  inventors  to  devise  a  simple, 
cheap  and  convenient  motive  power  for  a  sew- 
ing machine,  and  thus  do  away  with  the  diffi- 
cult and  injurious  treadle  movement  by  which 
these  machines  have  always  been  run.  The 
great  need  of  such  a  power  has  called  out  a 
large  number  of  applications  for  this  purpose, 
amongst  which  we  have  noticed  several  methods 
of  applying  spring  power.  In  a  number  of 
cases  weights  have  been  proposed.  Quite  a 
number  of  electro-magnetic  motors  have  been 
invented,  patented  and  tested,  amongst  which 
the  most  notable  of  which  we  have  any  account 
is  the  one  patented  by  Stevens  &  Hendy,  of 
this  city,  in  which  the  needle  arm  of  the  ma- 
chine was  driven  directly  from  the  armatures  of 
the  electro-magnets,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  wheel  or  gear.  Water  engines  have  also 
been  suggested,  and  in  several  instances  applied 
for  this  purpose,  but  none  of  the  many  devices 
suggested  seems  to  have  combined  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  simplicity,  economy  and  conven- 
ience, that  the  subject  demanded  by  reason  of 
their  not  having  been  generally  adopted.  We 
next  find  the  inventive  talent  directed  towards 
improving  the  treadle,  so  as  to  avoid  the  injuri- 
ous movement  of  the  ordinary  treadle,  and  quite 
a  number  of  ingenious  arrangements  have  been 
piesented. 

But,  notwithstanding,  so  many  efforts,  it  re- 
mained for  an  Oakland  mechanic  and  inventor 
to  suggest  what  to  us  seems  the  most  simple, 
economical  and  practical  power  yet  presented 
for  this  purpose.  We  refer  to  Isaac  Hyde's  ap- 
plication of  an  ordinary  water  wheel  for  driving 
a  sewing  machine.  As  at  present  constructed 
an  ordinary  hurdy-gurdy  wheel,  about  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  is  used.  The  ordinary 
driving  shaft  of  the  sewing  machine  is  extended 
to  one  end  of  the  table,  and  the  wheel  is  se- 
cured upon  this  extended  shaft,  a  neat  case  en- 
closes the  wheel,  and  the  water  for  driving  the 
wheel  is  supplied  through  a  pipe  or  hose  whiih 
leads  from  the  water  pipes,  which  convey  water 
through  the  house  and  is  delivered  upon  the 
wheel  through  a  nozzle  of  extremely  small  di- 
ameter. The  water  after  being  used  is  con- 
veyed through  another  hose  or  pipe  to  any  con- 
venient receptacle,  where  it  can  be  stored  for 
various  household  uses.  The  pipe  through 
which  the  water  is  conducted  to  the  wheel 
passes  along  under  the  machine  near  the  ordi- 
nary treadle  shaft,  and  a  cock  is  arranged  upon 
it  which  is  operated  by  a  treadle,  so  that  the  op- 
erator can,  by  a  simple  movement  of  the  foot, 
admit  or  shut  off  tho  water  at  pleasure.  A  re- 
cent test  of  tho  amount  of  water  required  to 
drive  the  machine  with  a  wheel  of  this  descrip- 
tion showed  that  three  quarts  per  minute,  under 
the  pressure  in  our  city  pipes,  could  run  the 
wheel  at  900  revolutions  per  minute.  The  at- 
tachment is  very  neat  in  appearance,  and  in  no 
way  complicates  tho  operation  or  movements 
of  the  machine.  The  patent  for  this  invention 
was  procured  through  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  and  has  been  assigned  to 
Oscar  J.  Backus,  of  Geo.  H.  Tay  &  Co.,  of  this 
city,  to  whom  all  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressedf 
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Everlasting  Flowers. 

The  immortelles  of  the  East,  fEelichrysum 
orientates).  This  plant,  a  native  of  Asia,  has 
been  known  in  Europe  since  1629,  but  was 
only  first  cultivated  in  gardens  about  1815.  Its 
flowers,  the  symbols  of  friendship,  or  tribute 
to  talent  and  genius,  serve  to  make  the  garlands 
of  immortelles  which  ornament  the  tombs  of 
the  dead  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  It  is 
cultivated  in  France,  in  the  communes  of  Low- 
er Provence,  where  the  soil  slopes  towards  the 
Mediterranean.  It  succeeds  very  well  in  the 
slopes  of  Bandols  and  the  Ciotat,  which  are  ex- 
posed to  the  south  and  enclosed  by  walls  of 
stone.  It  blossoms  about  the  month  of  June. 
It  suffers  from  heavy  and  continuous  rains  and 
strong  dews,  and  only  vegetates  well  on  light 
soils,  stony  and  permeable.  It  is  propagated 
by  offsets,  which  are  separated  from  the  old 
stocks.  The  gathering  of  the  flowers  is  made 
in  the  first  days  of  June,  before  the  bursting  of 
the  buds.  As  the  flowers  which  are  insuffi- 
ciently formed  or  too  full  blown  are  rejected  by 
the  trade,  it  is  important  not  to  cut  the  stems 
either  too  soon  or  too  late.  The  collection  is 
made  by  women,  who  tie  them  in  small  bundles, 
which  are  ordinarily  dried  on  the  walls  of  the 
enclosure.  Finally,  young  girls  are  employed 
to  remove  the  down  which  covers  the  ramifica- 
tions. A  kilogramme  by  weight  of  these  plants 
contains  about  400  stems,  each  one  containing 
about  20  flowers.  Each  growing  tuft  of  im- 
mortelles produces  GO  or  70  stems,  bearing 
from  20  to  30  flowers.  A  hectare  will  contain 
40,000  tufts,  producing  annually  2,400,000  to 
2,800,000  stems,  yielding  16,000  to  20,000  bun- 
dles, or  5,000  to  6,000  kilogrammes  in  weight 
of  immortelles.  A  piece  of  ground  well  laid 
out  and  attended  to  will  produce  for  eight  or 
ten  years.  The  flowers  are  sold  in  packets  or 
by  weight.  The  bundle  sells  at  l%d.  to  3d.; 
the  100  kilogrammes  for  from  30  to  45  francs. 
The  immortelles  are  sent  off  in  cases  contain- 
ing 100  bunches  or  packages  systematically  ar- 
ranged. They  are  sometimes  sold  dyed  black, 
green,  or  crimson  red.  The  last  shade  is  very 
handsome,  and  most  in  vogue  in  the  southern 
countries.  It  is  obtained  by  a  solution  of  bor- 
ax. The  natural  flowers  and  those  dyed  black 
are  used  for  coronals  for  tombs.  Those  dyed 
crimson  or  green  are  associated  with  natural 
flowers  in  bouquets,  or  worn  at  the  button- 
hole.— Gustave  Ilenge. 

A  Pretty  Way  to  Train  Fuchias. — When  a 
slip  has  grown  six  or  eight  inches  high,  nip 
out  the  top  down  to  the  last  set  of  leaves.  It 
will  then  throw  out  branches  on  each  side. 
Let  these  grow  eight  or  ten  inches,  then  nip 
them  out  as  before;  the  tops  of  each  branch, 
when  grown  the  same  hight  as  the  others,  nip 
out  again.  Then  procure  a  stick  the  size  of 
your  finger,  eighteen  inches  in  length;  take  a 
hoopskirt  wire,  twine  back  and  forth  alternate- 
ly through  holes  made  in  the  stick  equal  dis- 
tances apart;  place  this  firmly  in  the  pot  back 
of  the  plant,  tie  the  branches  to  it,  and  you 
will  have,  when  in  flower,  a  beautiful  and  very 
graceful  plant.  Having  one  trained  in  that 
way  last  season,  it  was  the  admiration  of  all 
who  saw  it. — Small  Fruit  Recorder. 


The  Diadem  Pink. — No  flower  novelty  in- 
troduced in  the  past  ten  years  has  given  so 
much  delight  as  the  diadem  pink.  At  first 
some  trouble  was  experienced  from  mixed 
seeds,  and  sports  untrue  to  name,  but  now 
propagators  have  obtained  a  strain  of  true 
character,  and  the  bloom  of  perfect  plants  is 
unequaled  for  its  brilliancy  by  any  other  plant 
in  the  bower  garden.  The  diadem  pink  is  a 
flower  that  is  so  eminently  worthy  of  culture 
in  every  garden,  we  can  recommend  it  for  gen- 
eral trial.  With  us  it  has  done  exceedingly 
well  on  light,  warm  soil.  They  will  bear  con- 
siderable manure,  applied  well  rotted  in  either 
the  fall  or  spring.  The  same  treatment  given 
to  sweet-williams  will  produce  good  blooms  of 
this  also. — Ex. 


Petunias. — -If  I  could  have  but  one  kind  of 
flowers,  it  should  be  Petunias,  said  an  eminent 
florist.  Seed  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  May 
will  produce  flowering  plants  in  June  that  will 
make  a  brilliant  bed  through  the  summer  and 
autumn.  The  blotched  and  striped  is  the  most 
showy  variety.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  in  a  seed 
bed,  covering  with  fine  soil,  and  when  the  plants 
are  an  inch  or  more  high  transplant  eighteen 
inches  apart  into  rich  soil,  and  they  will  com- 
pletely cover  the  ground  in  a  short  time. 

Charcoal  for  Flowers. — If  flowers  do  not 
mature  well,  they  may  be  made  to  do  so  by 
placing  half  an  inch  of  powdered  charcoal  on 
the  earth  in  the  pot.  Another  authority  as- 
serts that  a  solution  or  suspension  of  white 
hellebore  in  water  may  be  used  with  great  ad- 
vantage in  destroying  the  insects  that  infest  so 
many  flowering  plants.  A  fair  friend  has  tried 
the  experiment  with  success,  and  reports  that  if 
tho  bugs  sneezed  as  sho  did,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  they  lost  their  lives. 

Flowers  and  Mosses. — Forty  different  spe- 
cies of  wild  violets  are  found  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. In  North  America  there  are  said  to 
be  one  hundred  and  thirty  species  of  asters, 
and  ninety  species  of  tho  golden  rod.  Of  mosses 
there  are  nearly  one  thousand  different  species 
in  the  world,  and  of  the  beautiful  feather  mosses 
alone  there  are  over  fifty  species. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

AMADOR. 

Ledger,  Oct.  ID:  Stock  in'  the  Mountains. — 
We  are  under  obligations  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Hardy, 
of  Silver  Lake  in  this  county,  for  a  statistical 
statement  of  the  number  of  different  kinds  of 
stock  now  being  pastured  in  the  mountains 
between  Antelope  Springs  and  the  Carson 
Canon.  We  condense  his  statement  and  find 
that  there  are  70.1U0  head  of  sheep  ;  4,128  head 
of  cattle,  and  4G2  head  of  horses.  Now,  for 
this  "nick  of  the  woods,"  we  consider  the 
above  a  very  flattering  showing,  and  could  we 
have  a  similar  statement  from  other  portions  of 
the  county,  we  think  Amador  would  stand 
pretty  well  in  the  stock  market. 

CALAVERAS 

Citizen,  Oct,  26:  The  Wine  Interest. — The 
aggregate  amount  of  the  grape  vintage  of  the 
State  this  year  will  be  about  7,000,000  gallons. 
In  Los  Angeles  the  crop  is  better  than  last 
year,  but  iu  Sonoma  and  some  of  the  northern 
districts  the  vineyards  are  backward.  A  lack 
of  oaken  casks  has  been  felt  this  season,  and 
many  vineyard  men  were  obliged  to  take  red- 
wood casks,  which  are  nut  stmug  enough  for 
shipping.  Our  native  wines  are  receiving  in- 
creased attention  at  the  east  and  iu  Europe  ; 
and  the  wine  interest  promises  to  grow  in  im- 
portance every  year. 
CONTRA  COSTA. 

Gazette,  October  26: — An  Invention. — The 
daily  Liverpool  wheat  quotations  published  by 
the  press  as  received  by  cable  having  been 
shown  to  be  ten  pence,  or  thereabouts,  below 
the  actual  rates  for  California  wheat  in  that 
market,  the  parties  sending  the  false  quota- 
tions having  been  driven  to  invention  to  account 
for  the  discrepancy  between  the  rates  they  have 
sent  and  those  given  by  the  Mark  Lane  Express. 
They  claim  now  that  the  higher  quotations  of 
the  journal  named  are  for  "California  Club" 
wheat,  which  is  a  sheer  invention,  as  there  is  no 
distinct  variety  that  can  be  so  designated,  and 
the  fact  is,  any  clean,  sound,  white  California 
wheat,  will  command  the  highest  rates  in  the 
English  markets. 

England's  Wheat  Deficiency. — H.  Eains- 
Jackson,  who  is  regarded  as  high  authority  in 
such  matters,  estimates  that  England  will  be 
obliged  to  import  from  eighty  to  ninety  million 
bushels  of  wheat  before  another  harvest  ;  and 
calculates  that  she  will]  be  able  to  draw  ten 
million  bushels  from  California,  twenty  million 
bushels  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the 
United  States,  eight  million  bushels  from  Rus- 
sia, sixteen  million  from  Germany,  the  same 
amount  from  France,  twelve  million  bushels 
from  Turkey,  Egypt  and  Spain,  four  million 
from  Canada  and  twelve  million  from  othercouu- 
tries.  This  calculation  for  supplies,  is  some 
ten  million  bushels  in  excess  of  her  require- 
ments, and  may  exceed  the  ability  of  the  coun- 
tries upon  which  dependence  is  placed;  though 
in  the  case  of  California,  if  they  will  send 
us  the  ships,  we  will  fill  them  to  the  measure 
of  one  half  more  than  the  amount  we  are  set 
down  for  in  the  calculation  of  Mr.  Kains-Jack- 
son. 
FRESNO. 

Expositor,  Oct.  24 :  Wool  at  Feesno. — The 
immense  amount  of  wool  now  being  sent  to  the 
railroad  station  at  that  point,  is  astonishing  to 
visitors  The  oldest  resident  of  our  county 
having  but  little  idea  of  its  immense  and  valua- 
ble resources  are  astonished  at  the  immensity 
and  value  of  its  exports,  the  first  exclamation 
made  by  him,  in  pleasurable  surprise  is:  "Is 
it  possible  that  all  this  is  the  product  of  Fresno 
county?"  The  cause  assigned  for  its  segrega- 
tion at  that  point  and  delay  of  its  transporta- 
tion to  market  is  that  all  available  freight  cars 
are  now  being  used  at  all  points  on  the  line, 
transporting  the  immense  grain  yield  of  our 
country,  to  the  Bay  for  shipment  and  exporta- 
tion. 

Pbaotical  Demonstration  in  Growinc,  Cot- 
ton at  Centkrytlle. — We  have  frequently 
mentioned  the  cotton  crop  of  Mr.  C.  Davis, 
situated  near  Centerville,  while  in  progress  of 
culture.  At  this  time  Mr.  Davis  is  actively  en- 
gaged iu  gathering  this  valuable  crop,  and 
further  furnishes  practical  evidence  that  cotton 
can  be  produced  in  that  region.  The  present 
situation  of  the  crop  furnishes  many  evidences 
that  may  not  be  seen  at  other  times,  and  it 
would  be  well  for  parties  contemplating  to  grow 
cotton  to  inspect  the  crop  at  this  time.  The 
field  presents  the  appearance  of  snow  banks. 
As  the  gatherers  leave  the  cotton  in  piles  in  the 
field,  which  presents  a  rather  beautiful  sight, 
especially  in  the  evening. 
MERCED. 

Tribune,  Oct.  26:  Wheat. — Wheat  continues 
to  be  forwarded  in  large  quantities  from  this 
point.  On  Wednesday  last,  one  thousand  tons 
were  shipped  by  rail  from  the  district  embraced 
between  the  Merced  and  Stanislaus  livers.  The 
warehouses  are  filling  op  rapidly.  I.  Fried- 
lander's  warehouse  at  this  point  contains  over 
H,000  tons,  and  Simon,  Jacobs  &  Co.  have  a 
large  quantity  in  their  building. 

Wool. — The  freight  depot  presents  an  un- 
usually busy  appearance.  The  platforms  all 
around  are  covered  with  bales  of  wool,  await- 
ing transportation  below,  and  the  interior  of 
the  depot  is  filled  with  miscellaneous  freight 
for  Mariposa.  The  activity  and  bustle  of  the 
forwarders  and  freighters  remind  us  of  the 
palmy  days  of  "prairie  schooners." 
MONTEREY. 

Democrat,  Oct.  26:  An  Item  or  Interest. — A 


party  of  Indians  from  the  Tulare  country  ar- 
rived here  during  the  week,  and  camping  on 
the  sea  shore,  have  been  engaged  in  fishing  and 
collecting  aulon  shells.  Their  appearance  is 
very  suggestive,  carrying  the  mind  back  to  ages 
when  "Lo  the  poor  Indian"  was  "Monarch  of 
all  he  surveyed"  and  revelled  ad  libitum  on  the 
shell-fish  with  which  these  waters  then  abound- 
ed. No  doubt  this  party  is  brought  here  by  a 
tradition,  carried  by  the  Indians  to  the  Sierras 
as  they  retired  before  the  white  man,  of  the 
profusion  of  food  to  be  obtained  along  the 
shores  of  this  bay — by  their  old  squaws  now 
gathering  pine  nuts  next  the  Sierra  snow,  its 
waters  must  be  described  as  the  veritable  happy 
hunting  grounds. 

We  were  shown  the  other  day,  at  the  store  of 
Meyer  ,t  Friedlander,  in  this  place,  a  sack  of 
one  hundred  and  one  potatoes,  which  weighed 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  pounds.  This  is 
over  a  pound  to  each  potato.  They  were 
raised  on  the  place  of  W.  J.  Connor,  near  town, 
and  in  the  line  of  "spuds"  beat  anything  which 
ever  came- under  our  notice. 

Index,  Oct.  26:  Productive  Soil. — A  farm 
of  about  a  hundred  acres,  situated  three  miles 
beyond  Natividad,  on  the  road  to  San  Joan, 
and  owned  by  Mr.  James  Houston,  yielded 
this  year  thirty-nine  sacks  of  wheat  to  tilt  acre, 
each  sack  weighing  108  pounds.  A  sack  of 
potatoes  was  exhibited  in  a  store  of  Salinas 
City,  containing  101  potatoes,  which  weighed 
113  pounds.  There  is  still  plenty  of  unoccupied 
land  in  Monterey  county,  at  reasonable  prices, 
inviting  the  occupancy  of  the  frugal  and  indus- 
trious settler. 
NEVADA. 

Union,  Oct.  25:  Returning  Herds. — The 
cattle  and  sheep  driven  to  the  mountain  pas- 
tures last  Spring,  are  returning  to  the  plains. 
The  quadrupeds  look  fat  and  are  frisky.  The 
mountain  grasses  have  agreed  with  them  and 
have  made  good  beef  and  mutton  for  the  low- 
land people  to  eat.  The  flight  of  cattle  to  tho 
lowlands  betokens  Winter  as  much  as  the  flight 
of  wild  geese  southward. 

A  Good  Ledge. — The  Transcript  of  yesterday 
says:  John  Schmidt  owns  a  quartz  ledge  oil 
Wood's  Ravine,  which  for  more  than  a  year 
himself  and  his  two  boys  have  worked  with  lit- 
tle other  help,  and  at  little  expense.  He  raises 
grapes  on  top  of  the  ground,  and  gets  gold  be- 
low the  roots  of  his  vines.  They  have  taken 
out  considerable  money,  and  have  now  a  fine 
ledge  of  quartz,  which  pays  fifty  dollars  per 
ton.  He  has  taken  out  at  times  several  hun- 
dred dollars  in  a  day. 

Ii<  publican,  Oct.  25:  Rain  and  Snow. — A 
slight  rain  fell  here  last  night,  scarcely  enough 
to  confine  the  dust  to  terra  firma.  On  the  more 
elevated  portions  of  the  summit  of  the  Sierras, 
a  thin  covering  of  snow  was  visible  this  fore- 
noon, but  disappeared  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
Scarcity  of  Help. — Labor,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, is  scarcer  in  Truckee  now  than  it  has 
been  at  any  time  this  season.  It  was  supposed 
after  the  harvests  in  the  great  valleys  of  the 
State  had  been  secured,  that  laborers  would 
naturally  drift  to  this  section,  but  thus  far  such 
has  not  been  the  case.  The  building  of  two 
new  steamers  at  Tahoe  has  taken  every  spare 
man  from  this  vicinity  who  can  handle  a  jack 
plane  or  a  crowbar.  The  mill  men  complain  of 
difficulty  in  obtaining  men  to  work  in  their 
mills,  to  drive  teams  and  to  cut  timber. 

Landscape  Views  in  the  Sierras. — Bier- 
stadt,  the  distinguished  landscape  artist,  has 
been  engaged  for  nearly  a  year  in  painting  a 
view  of  Donner  Lake  and  vicinity.  The  sketch 
is  taken  from  an  elevated  point  one  mile  from 
the  Summit  Hotel,  and  overlooks  Donner  and 
several  other  smaller  lakes.  The  painting  is 
six  feet  by  ten  in  size,  When  completed  it  is 
to  be  the  property  of  a  well  known  citizen  of 
Sacramento.  Bierstadt  left  Truckee  this  morn- 
ing for  Tahoe,  where  he  will  remain  for  a  week 
or  more,  sketching  scenery  around  the  lake 
This  is  the  best  season  of  the  year  for  obtaining 
sketches  of  landscapes,  as  the  foliage  of  the 
forest  display  to  the  eye  of  the  artist  its  varied 
and  richest  hues. 

SANTA  CLARA . 

Mercury,  Oct.  24  :  Fruit  for  the  East. — 
Mr.  L.  A.  Gould,  of  Santa  Clara,  on  Monday, 
shipped  another  car-load  of  fruit  East,  con- 
signed to  J.  C.Tyler,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
During  the  present  season,  Mr.  Gould  has 
done  quite  a  lively  business  with  the  Eastern 
market,  having  shipped  many  car  loads  by  rail 
with  profit  to  himself,  and  satisfaction  to  his 
consignees.  The  fruit  in  each  and  every  in- 
stance reaches  its  destination  in  perfect  eondi- 
tion.  At  first  there  was  some  spoiled,  on  account 
of  breaking  bulk,  and  transferring  en  route, 
but  arrangements  were  soon  made  to  obviate 
such  transfer,  and  our  Santa  Clara  fruit  now 
rtaches  the  astonished  inhabitants  of  the  At- 
lantic slope  in  all  its  magnificent  peftction. 
TEHAMA. 

Independent,  Oct.  26:  Angora  Goats. — A.  G. 
Toomes  has  purchased  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  head  of  Angora  goats,  and  will  try  the  ex- 
periment of  raising  wool  in  this  county.  The 
goats  are  a  fine  lot,  being  of  very  high  grades, 
and  the  number  will  be  increased  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Toomes  can  purchase  more.  We  wish 
him  success  in  his  new  business. 

Since  last  Saturday  almost  a  continual  string 
of  wild  geese  and  ducks  have  passed  over  this 
town.  Quite  a  number  have  been  shot  by  hunt- 
ers. 

Large  Salmon. — One   day   last,   week   Geo. 
Molin    caught  a   salmon    in    Mill    creek    that 
weighed  over  forty  pounds.     This  is  the  largest 
salmon  ever  caught  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
PLACER. 

Stars  and  Stripes,  Oct.  12 ;   A  Challenge  to 


all  Vine-Growebs. — Last  Saturday  we  gathered 
from  a  single  grape-branch  in  Barnhart's  vine- 
yard two  bunches  of  grapes,  growing  side  by 
side  and  touching  each  other,  and  the  one 
weighed  forty-four,  and  the  other  thirty-five 
ounces;  total,  seventy-nine  ounces  from  a  branch 
of  California  grape  that  was  grafted  into  a  for- 
eign stock  on  the  12th  day  of  last  March.  Dat- 
ing from  the  day  of  grafting— March  12th— to 
that  of  gathering — October  5th— we  have  sev- 
enty-nine ounces  of  lucsious,  ripe  grapes,  pro- 
duced from  a  single  graft  in  less  than  seven 
months.  Is  there  anything  in  the  chronicles  of 
grape  culture  that  will  beat  this  ': 
YTJBA. 

Appeai  Oct.  20:  Wool.— The  season  for  fall 
wool  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Prices,  inferior  to 
choice,  are  14  to  20  cents.  A  large  share  of  the 
wool  purchased  here  this  fall  is  more  or  less 
depreciated  by  its  bad  condition.  Growers 
should  realize  the  fact  that  the  general  clip  is 
depreciated  by  burrs  and  other  defects  from  3 
to  6  cents  per  pound,  and  those  wishing  to  re* 
alize  the  highest  price  must  give  this  matter 
their  attention,  i.  e.,  pasture  their  flocks  in 
ranges  clear  of  burrs  and  others  things  which 
attach  to  the  wool  on  the  sheep.  Sheep  after 
fall  shearing  which  are  grazed  on  burry  ranges 
gather  them,  and  then  every  spring  the  fleece  is 
depreciated. 

Oranges. — All  the  orange  trees  in  the  city 
are  well  loaded  at  the  present  time  with  fruit. 
The  trees  hitherto  bearing  are  quite  prolific, 
while  a  number  of  new  ones  bear  for  the  first 
time.  Among  the  latter  is  the  tree  of  Mc- 
Gowan,  on  E  street,  which  presents  the  largest 
oranges  we  have  seen.  This  tree  is  15  or  10 
years  of  age,  and  was  raised  from  the  seed  by  a 
lady  deceased  10  or  12  years  ago. 

Late  Peaches.— The" valleys  raise  the  earli- 
est peaches  but  the  mountains  produce  the 
latest  varieties,  if  not  the  best.  We  were  as- 
sured of  the  truth  of  this  statement  yesterday 
by  sampling  a  few  cling-stones  sent  to  Sheriff 
Woods  by  James  West  from  the  orchard  of  O. 
1\  Morrill,  at  Strawberry  Valley. 

Cool. — A  stiff  southeaster  prevailed  yester- 
day, and  the  air  was  winter-like— signs  indica- 
tive of  a  shower. 

An  Immen.se  Horse. — William  Coates,  of 
Suttter  County,  exhibited  a  large  horse  yester- 
day on  the  corner  of  D  and  Third  streets.  The 
animal  is  a  bright  bay,  5  years  old,  18  hands 
and  2%  inches  high,  and  weighs  1,700  pounds. 
He  is  a  monster — perfectly  elephantine  in  pro- 
portions. 

Turkeys  are  coining  into  market  in  good 
quantities,  and  yesterday  were  bringing  17 
cents  per  pound  from  the  wagon.  They  are 
likely  to  advance  a  little  between  this  and  the 
holidays. 

Beautiful  Ducks.— T.  J.  Nutter  has  received 
by  express  from  Los  Angeles,  a  lot  of  snow- 
white  ducks,  which  are  but  littlo  smaller  than 
the  common  grouse.  They  are  a  foreign  variety, 
but  we  did  not  learn  their  name. 


Tree  Planting. 

The  time  is  approaching  for  planting  trees, 
and  we  hope  wc  may  have  a  favorable  season 
for  this  most  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
farmer  in  this  State. 

In  1808  our  Legislature  appreciating  the  im- 
portance of  improving  and  beautifying  our 
country  by  lining  our  public  highways  with 
growing  trees,  passed  an  Act  allowing  the 
Boards  of  Supervisors  of  the  several  counties, 
to  offer  bounties  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing land  owners  in  their  counties  to  plant  trees 
along  the  public  roads,  crossing  or  bounding 
their  lands. 

This  Act  has  been  as  a  dead  letter  for  want  of 
action  by  these  officers.  The  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  have  very  wisely  determined,  if 
possible,  to  put  the  law  into  operation,  and  we 
most  sincerely  hope  the  Supervisors  of  all  the 
counties  in  the  State,  and  most  certainly  all 
those  in  the  Valley  counties,  will  co-operate 
with  them,  and  place  upon  their  records  the 
necessary  orders.  And  we  hope  all  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  the  several  counties  will 
urge  such  action  both  upon  the  Supervisors 
and  then  upon  all  who  own  land,  to  plant 
the  trees. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  issued  the  fol- 
lowing circular: 
Rooms  of  Cal.  State   Board  of  Agriculture, 

Sacramento,  Oct.  20th,  1872. 
To  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  Coimty  of 

Gentlemen  —  I  am  directed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  call  your  attention  to 
an  Act  to  encourage  the  planting  and  cultiva- 
tion of  shade  and  fruit  trees  upon  the  public 
roads  and  highways  of  this  State,  approved 
March  30th,  1868.  The  following  is  a  true 
copy  of  the  Act  referred  to  : 

An  Act  to  encourage  the  planting  and  cultivation  of 
tlaule  and  fruit  trees  upon  th»  public  roads  and 
highways  of  this  State. 

[Approved  March  30,  1868.] 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in 

Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1. — The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  any 
county  of  this  State  may,  by  an  order  of  such 
Board,  to  be  passed  at  a  regular  meeting  of 
such  Board,  and  to  be  entered  iu  the  minutes 
thereof,  authorize  the  planting  and  cultivation 
of  shade  and  fruit  trees,  by  persons  owning 
lands  in  such  county,  upon  the  public  roads 
and  highways  adjacent  to  such  lands. 

Sec.  2.    The  Board  of  Supervisors  may,  by 


order,  entered  upon  their  minutes,  designate 
the  roads  or  highways  upon  which  such  trees 
may  be  planted,  so  describing  such  road,  by 
reference  to  places  and  boundaries,  that  the 
same  may  be  readily  ascertained.  They  shall 
also,  in  such  order,  direct  the  species  of  trees 
to  be  so  planted,  their  age  when  planted,  their 
distance  from  each  other,  and  their  position 
with  reference  to  tho  traveled  road,  and  also 
all  such  other  rules  aDd  regulations  as  they 
shall  deem  proper  to  secure  the  proper  planting, 
growth  and  protection  of  such  trees,  and  also 
to  prevent  their  obstructing  the  travel  upon 
such  road. 

Ski:.  3.  Whenever  any  person  shall  plant, 
upon  any  public  road,  in  front  of  land  owned 
by  him,  shade  or  fruit  trees  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  also  of 
such  rules  as  the  Board  of  Supervisors  may 
prescribe  hereunder,  such  person  so  planting 
such  trees  shall  file  with  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of;  such  county  a  written  statement, 
setting  forth  therein  'the  road  or  places  upon 
which  such  trees  are  planted,  the  number  and 
species  of  trees  thus  planted,  and  the  time  of 
planting. 

Disadvantage  of  "  Modern  Improvements." 
— In  city  houses  the  new  convenience  of  water 
brought  into  every  room  brings  an  added  danger 
in  the  impure  gases  which  ascend  from  the 
sewers  when  the  stoppers  of  the  basins  are  left 
open.  Water-closets  and  sinks  should  be  puri- 
fied several  times  a  week  with  disinfecting 
fluids.  So  necessary  is  this  considered  in  Berlin 
that  there  is  a  law  regarding  it,  and  persons 
who  rent  furnished  rooms  are  taxed  by  the 
householder  five  silver  groschen  a  month  to- 
ward this  purpose.  But  the  greatest  enemy  of 
health  in  America  is  the  custom  of  warming 
the  whole  houso  by  furnaces,  for  the  air  from 
most  of  these  heating  apparatuses,  if  overdriven 
or  left  to  careless  servants  to  manage,  is  burned 
and,  in  some  degree,  deprived  of  irs  life-giving 
properties.  The  same  is  true  of  iron  stoves. 
In  France  and  England  open  grates  are  em- 
ployed, and  to  these  there  is  no  objection  ex- 
cept the  expense  and  trouble. 


as-  Rend  bt  letter,  <nd  am  voce  name  a«  p.  o. 
Al'i'RFSs,  when  you  wish  this  paper  stopped,  ii  ii  is  con- 
tinued beyond  the  time  paiil  fur,  as  hometimea  happen* 
through  request  of  agents  or  other  parties.  Returning  Hie 
paper,  telling  the  P.  M.  you  will  not  take  it.  is  not  sufficient 
notice.  Parties  requested  to  notify  us,  frequently  fail  to 
do  so.  Paper.- sent  back  are  liable  to  miscarry.  Without 
your  address  with  your  name  we  might  have  to  look  over 
near  10.0UO  n  mes  before  finding  yours,  to  cross  oft.  We  do 
not  intend  to  Rend  trie  paper  to  a  single  person  who  lines 
not  desire  it.  and  in  case  ol  mistake,  will  thank  any  sub- 
scriber to  inform  us.  bptf 

Corbespokdence.— The  Eev.L.  Walker,  of  Oakland, 
says,  in  regard  to  the  Haines  Piano  bought  in  ltn.7,  that 
It  has  given  unexpected  and  unqualified  satisfaction. 
"  I  purchased  it  at  first  simply  because  it  was  a  cheap 
instrument,  thinking  it  would  answer  a  purpose  until 
such  time  In  the  future  as  a  better  instrument  could  be 
secured;  but  we  have  all  been  very  pleasantly  surprised 
to  find  our  "Haine"  equal  to  the  very  highest 
instruments  of  more  pretentious  makers  for  purity  of 
tone  and  durability,  and  its  ability  to  stand  a  good 
amount  of  use  with  but  littlo  assistance  from  the  tuners. 
During  the  five  years  that  it  has  been  iu  the  family  it 
has  required  tuning  but  three  times,  and  for  the  first 
two  years  only  once.    Yours  very  truly,     L.  Waijseb. 

Oakland,  Sept.  3d,  1872. 


The  Mining  &  Scientific  Press, 

Started  in  I860,  is  one  of  the  oldest  weekly  journals  now 
published  in  San  Francisco.  It  has  been  conducted 
by  its  present  proprietors  for  nine  years,  during  which 
period  it  has  been  repeatedly  enlarged  and  constantly 
improved.  The  active  and  steadfast  efforts  of  its  pub- 
lishers have  gained  for  its  conduct  an  amount  of  practi- 
cal experience  greater  than  any  other  punlisfiers  have. 
accumulated  on  this  coast,  of  a  weekly  journal. 

The  sum  paid  by  us  for  the  best  editorial  talent  ob- 
tainablefor  our  special  class  journal;  for  engravings, 
for  interesting  news  and  correspondence,  and  for  print- 
ing a  large-sized,  handsome  sheet,  is  unequalled  by  that 
of  any  other  American  weekly  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
As  a  Pbaotical  Mixing  Jocrmal  it  has  no  rivalon 
this  Continent. 

It  is  the  only  Mechanical,  and  the  only  Scientific 
journal  of  the  Pacific  States. 
Every  Miner,  Assayer,  Millman,  and  Metallurgist  in  the 

United  States  should  take  it. 
Every    Pacific    Coast   Mechanic,   Engineer,   Inventor, 
Manufacturer,   Professional   Man,   and  Progressive 
and  Industrial  Student  should  patronize  its  columns 
of  fresh  and  valuable  information. 
Every  Mining  Engineer,  Supei  intendent.  Metallurgist, 
.Mine  Owner  and  Mine  Worker  in  the  world  should 
profit  by  its  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  New 
Machinery,  Processes,  Discoveries  and  Record  of 
Mining  Events. 
Every  intelligent  thinker  in  the  land,  in  high  or  humble 
situation,  who  would  avoid  literary  trash  for  genu- 
ine information,  should  SUBSCRIBE  AT  ONCE. 


ONK    DOLLAR,   A.   YEA.R 


—  FOB  THE  — 


pACIFIQi  COAST  - 


This  is  a  new  16-page  monthly  newspaper,  of  special  in- 
formation for  wholesale  and  retail  tradesmen.  It  will  also 
contain  reading  of  interest  and  importance  to  all  business 
and  professional  men  on  the  coast 

OUR  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Will  comprise  Full  Prices  Current  and  Monthly  Review  of 
tho  Wholesale  Markets;  Diagrams  of  the  Fluctuations  of 
the  Produce  Markets;  Rates  of  Freight  and  Passenger 
Fares— corrected  monthly;  illustrations  and  Sketches  of 
Prominent  Men  and  Buildings;  Editorials  oo  Manufactur- 
ing and  Industrial  Progress:  Department*  ontaii  ing  ap- 
propriate reading  matter  and  reviews  for  various  branches 
of  trade,  including  "Grocery  and  Provision;"  "Dry  Goods;" 
"Trades  and  Manufactures,"  etc.,  etc. 

Our  tirst  issue  for  May  consists  of  24  pages,  embracing 
FORTY-FIVE  COLUMNS  of  important  reading  matter- 
mostly  original  and  by  first-class  writers.  Sample  copies, 
post  p  lid,  10  cts.  Yearly  subscription,  in  advance,  $1.  Sub- 
scribers to  the  Minim;  and  s<  h.n  riFlc  Pbess  or  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  will  be  supplied  at  half  price. 

Published  by  MURRAY,  DEWEY  A  CO., 
At  the  Publishing  Office  of  the  Mining  and  Scientific    rtts 
and  Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Franciaoo. 
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Invalid  Bedstead. 

Capt.-  Benjamin  Pollard,  of  Dutch  Flat,  Cal- 
ifornia, has  recently  obtained  a  patent  through 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Peess  Patent  Agency 
for  an  Invalid  Bedstead.  Capt.  Pollard  is  up- 
wards of  60  years  of  age,  and  an  old  Califor- 
nian.  He  was  led  to  invent  this  bedstead  from 
seeing  and  realizing  the  great  difficulty  of  hand- 
ling sick  and  bed-ridden  persons,  besides  the 
pain  and  torture  to  the  patient  in  many  diseases, 
especially  the  rheumatism,  which  is  a  very  com- 
mon disease  in  some  mining  districts.  This  bed- 
stead is  so  constructed  that  the  patient  can  be 
turned  from  side  to  side,  or  to  a  sitting  posi- 
tion, with  the  greatest  ease,  and  without  the 
slightest  exertion  on  his  part,  and  when  desired 
he  can  be  raised  up  out  of  the  way,  so  that  the 
bed  can  be  prepared  as  readily  as  though  no 
patient  were  waiting  to  occupy  it.  Such  a  bed- 
stead would  certainly  be  desirable  for  our  hos- 
pitals and  sick  rooms,  and  would  save  many  a 
torturing  pain,  and  probably  many  lives. 

Capt.  Pollard  asserts  his  intention  of  devot- 
ing the  balance  of  his  life — even  if  it  should 
string  itself  out  to  the  age  of  Methuselah — to 
attending  upon  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and  eas- 
ing the  pains  of  suffering  humanity.  It  is  sel- 
dom we  meet  with  a  person  who  is  possessed 
of  such  a  noble  enthusiasm,  and  we  know  that 
such  a  man  will  receive  his  reward,  not  only  in 
the  blessings  of  those  whom  he  assists,  but  also 
in  a  more  substantial  recognition  of  his  services 
in  the  world  to  come. 

Strawberries. — We  see  several  lots  of  fine 
strawberries  in  the  Restaurant  windows  on 
Montgomery  street  this  morning,  Nov.  1st.  On 
inquiry  find  them  selling  at  fifteen  cents  a  pound 
New  York  and  Boston  market  reporters  please 
copy. 

Important. — We  would  call  attention  to  the 
advertisement  of  Linforth,  Kellogg  &  Co.,  3  &  5 
Front  Street,  S.  F.,  importers  and  jobbers  of 
Hardware  and  Cutlery;  making  farmers' 
tools  and  implements,  including  gang-plows,  a 
speciality. 

On  File. — L.  K.  D.,  Pine  Grove;  Oregon 
State  Fair,  etc.;  Sales  of  Mohair;  Sacramento 
Farmers'  Club. 


Our    Agents. 

Oub  Friends  can  do  mrtch  in  aid  of  our  paper  and  the 
cause  of  practical  knowledge  and  science,  by  assisting 
Agents  in  their  labors  of  canvassing,  by  lending  their 
influence  and  encouraging  favors.  We  intend  to  send 
none  but  worthy  men. 

Wm.  H.  Rattenbebry— California. 

Frank  S.  Chapin— California  and  Oregon. 

I.  N.  Hoag — Sacramento,  General  Agent. 

F.  M.  Shaw — Southern  California. 

L.  P.  McCartt — General  Agent. 

Samuel  Cushman — Colorado  Territory. 

A.  0.  Knox,  City  Soliciting  and  Collecting  Agent. 


A  Good  Binder  for  $1.50. 

Subscribers  for  this  journal  can  obtain  our  Patent 
Elastic  Newspaper  File  Holder  and  Binder  for  $1.60 — 
containing  gilt  title  of  the  paper  on  the  cover.  It  pre- 
serves the  papers  completely  and  in  such  shape  that 
they  may  be  quickly  fastened  and  retained  in  book  form 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  the  binder  (which  is  very 
durable)  used  continuously  for  subsequent  volumes. 
Post  paid,  25  cts.  extra.  It  can  be  used  for  Harper's 
Weekly  and  other  papers  of  similar  size.  If  not  entirely 
pleased,  purchasers  may  return  them  within  30  days. 
Just  the  thing  for  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  and  all 
who  wish  to  file  the  Pbess.  lanibp 


A   New   Potato. 


The  Late  Rose  Potatoes,  grown  by  C.  H.  Dwinelle,  of 
Oakland,  and  exhibited  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  are  the  first  of  this  variety  raised  in  Cali- 
fornia. As  one  of  the  latest  of  celebrated  new  varieties, 
we  will  mention  some  of  its  peculiarities.  It  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Early  Rose  in  form,  but  has 
its  marked  characteristics  in  maturing  about  three 
weeks  later  when  planted  side  by  side.  The  Late  Rose 
is  also  hardier,  healthier,  a  greater  producer  and  a  bet- 
ter keeper,  retaining  its  good  qualities  throughout  the 
season.  Its  growth  in  California  the  present  season  has 
been  a  favorable  one,  with  every  prospect  of  its  main- 
taining here  its  excellent  reputation  established  within 
the  past  two  years  in  the  Eastern  States. — Sacramento 
Union,  Sept.  26A. 

The  above  potatoes,  which  were  awarded  a  special 
premium  at  the  State  Fair,  were  samples  from  a  small 
quantity  raised  this  season.  A  portion  of  the  same  will 
be  sold  in  small  lots  if  desired.  Price,  4  lbs.  for  $1, 
sent  by  mail,  prepaid.  Address  C.  H.  Dwinelle,  Oak- 
land, or  care  of  this  office. 


A  FragTant  Cosmetic. 
The  delicious  floral  aroma  of  Murray  &  Lanman's 
Florida  Water  is  not  the  only  virtue  of  that  great  per- 
fume; it  is  the  best  and  safest  of  all  cosmetics,  and, 
perseveringly  used,  is  sure  to  remove  all  roughness, 
sunburn,  tan  and  blotches  from  the  complexion.        675 


Coughs  and  Colds.— Those  who  are  suffering  from 
Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  should 
try  "  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches." 


"  Time  is  short— Art  is  long,"  but  CABLE  SCREW 
WIRE  Boots  and  Shoes  will  last  longer  than  any  other 
kind  ;  are  drier — more  pliable— will  not  rip  nor  come 
apart.  * 


From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  the  fame  of  the  cele- 
brated SILVER  TIPPED  Boots  and  Shoes  is  spreading. 
They  last  twice  as  long  as  Shoes  without  Tips. 

Ask  your  Shoe  Dealers  for  them.  * 


Trees,  Bulbs,  Hedge  Plants,  Seeds,  Fruit 
and  Flower  Plates.  4  Catalogues,  20c.  F.  K.  PHCEN1X, 
Bloomlngton  Nursery,  111.  2v4-17 

Farmers,  everywhere,  write  for  your  paper. 


Watermelon  Quotations. — The  Call  quotes 
watermelons,  Oct.  31st,  at  $3  per  hundred. 
The  Bulletin  4  to  5  cents  each,  and  the  Alia 
18  to  25  cents  eacb.  A  slight  discrepancy  and 
a  mistake  somewhere.  The  Alia  probably 
gives  the  price  of  "Club"  melons  in  the  Eng- 
lish market. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

I  The  prices  given  below  are  those  for  entire  consignments 
from  first  hands,  unless  otherwise  specified. ] 

San  Francisco,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  Oct.  31. 

FLOUK — The  interior  and  local  demand  is 
fair,  with  a  light  inquiry  for  export.  We 
quote  prices  as  follows: 

Superfine,  $3.75@4.12%;  Extra,  in  sacks,  of 
196  lbs.  $4.75@$5.00;  Oregon  brands,  $4.75 
@$ 5.25  in  sacks  of  196  lbs. 

WHEAT— The  market  is  firm  with  free  re- 
ceipts. Sales  aggregate  50,000  sacks  fair  to 
choice,  at  $1.50@$1.62%.  The  range  for  ship- 
ping grades  is  $1.60  ;  Dark  Coast,  $1.40 
@$1.45,  and  Bright  Coast  $1.50@1.55,  choice 
milling,  $1.60  per  100  pounds. 

The  latest  Liverpool  market  quotations  dated 
Oct.  30th,  are:  average  California  wheat,  12s  8d; 
California  Club  wheat,  13s  2d@13d  4d. 

BARLEY— The  market  is  steady.  Bay  feed, 
$1.20@1.22%;  Bay  brewing,  $1.25@1.27%; 
Coast,  $1.15@1.17%  per  100  pounds. 

OATS — Market  is  rather  dull.  Ordinary  to 
choice,  $1.50  to  $1.80  per  100  lbs.  Light  feed, 
$1.50@$1.55;  good  do.  $1.60@$1.65;  heavy  do. 
$1.70@$1.75;  Oregon,  $1.80. 

CORN— New  crop,  $1.30@1.35  per  100   fts. 

CORNMEAL— Is  quotable  at  $2.00@$2.75 
<$  100  fts.  from  the  mill. 

BUCKWHEAT— Is  quiet  at  $2.25@2.50  per 
100  fts. 

RYE— Is  quiet  at  $1.80  per  100  fts. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  $7.25@8.50  per  ton  for 
cargo  lots. 

BRAN — Price  is  now  $20  per  ton  from  the 
mill. 

MIDDLINGS— For  feed,  are  selling  at  $27.50 
per  ton  from  mills. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL— Is  selling  at  $30  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

HAY — Receipts  have  been  free  during  the 
week.  Wild  Oat,  $15@16,  and  choice  wheat, 
$18@18.50  per  ton.  Quotable  at  close  at  $12@ 
18.50  ordinary  to  choice. 

HONEY — Best  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 
sells  at  20@22%c;  other  kinds  10@15c  in  comb; 
strained,  10c.@15c.  per  ft. 

BEESWAX— Quiet  at  33@35c  per  ft. 

POTATOES— There  has  been  a  pretty  fair 
demand  this  week,  and  free  supplies. 
Sales  of  different  kinds  at  from  $1.00  to  1.45. 
Carolina,  75c.  per  100  fts. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  $2.00@2.25  per  100 
fts. 

WOOL. — The  market  continues  dull,  but 
the  demand  is  a  little  better.  Sales  of  370,- 
000  fts.  Fall  at  current  rates.  Spring  is 
neglected  and  nominal.  Fall,  ll@15c.  foi  bur- 
ry,  and  16@18c.  for  clear;  20@21c.  for  choice. 

TALLOW— Good  quality  of  Cal.  8@8%c. 

SEEDS— Flax  3c;  Canary,  4%c.  Mustard, 
l@3c.  per  ft. 

PROVISIONS— Following  are  jobbing  quo- 
tations: California  Bacon  13@14c  per  ft.; 
Eastern  do.  12@13  for  heavy  ana  14@15  for 
sugar-cured  Breakfast;  Cal.  Hams  14%@15%; 
Eastern  do,  19@20c;  California  Smoked  Beef, 
12^@13c.  per  ft. 

BEANS — The  following  are  jobbing  rates: 
Pea  $2.80@$3.00  Small  White  $3.00;  Small 
Butter,  $2.62%;  large  $2.75;  Bayo,  $2.75@$3.00; 
Pink,  $2.75  per  ctl. 

NUTS— California  Almonds,  8@10c.  for. 
hard  and  18@25  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  5@8 
Pecan,  20c  ^  ft.;  Hickory,  12c;  Brazil,  16c. 
Chili  Walnuts,  12%c;  French  Almonds,  25  @ 
30c;  Princess  Almonds,  35@40c;  Filberts,  18c; 
Cocoanuts,  $10.00  per  100. 

HOPS — California  are  dull  and  nominal  at 
25@30c  per  ft. 

FRESH  MEAT— We  quote  slaughterer's  rates 
as   follows : — 

BEEF— American,1  1st  quality,  8@8%  fi  ft. ; 
do.  2d  quality  C@7'$  ft.;  do.  3d  do.  4%@6tJ. 

VEAL— Quotable  at  7@10c 

LAMB — Scarce  at  9c. 

MUTTON— Quiet  at  6%@7c  $,  ft. 

PORK — Undressed  grain-fed  is  quotable  at 
5%@6%Q. ;  dressed,  grain-fed,  8@9c  per  ft. 

POULTRY— Live  Turkeys,  17@18c  ^  »>•; 
Hens  $7.50@8.00;  Roosters,  $6.00@6.50  per 
dozen  ;  Spring  Chickens,  $4.00@4.50;  Ducks, 
tame,  $9.00©  $10.00  per  doz.;  Geese,  tame, 
$15@18  ^  dozen. 

WILD  GAME.— Quail,  $1.75@«2.00;  Hire, 
$3.00@$4.00;  Rabbits,  $1.50;  Larks,  Doves, 
Plover  and  Curlew,  $75c;  Mallard  Ducks, 
$4.00;  Teal,  $2.00@$2.50;  English  Snipe, 
$2.00@2.50,  small,  75c@$l;  Venison,  8c  '$,  ft. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— Fresh  California  But- 
ter, common  to  good  in  rolls,  is  steady 
at  30@70c,  per  ft.  Inferior  and  ordinaiy  roll 
is  plentiful,  but  dull  at  30@50c. ;  choice,  scarce 
at  60@70c  New  firkin  is  quotable  at  25@35c  ; 
pickled,  30(j&40c;  New  York,  20(«i30c;  Western, 
15@20c 

OHEESE-New  California,  10@15c;  Eastern 
at  14@16c  "&  ft. 

Egos — California  freBh;  are  sold  at  52  %c; 
Oregon,  35@40c;  Eastern,  25@30c  per  doz. 

LARD — California  12@13.  Eastern  in  cases 
13@13%c;  do  in  tea.  ll>,@12c;  in  kegs,  12® 
12%c.per  ft. 


HIDES—  Sales  for  the  week  embrace  1,103 
Cal.  dry  at  17@18c,  and  1,525  salted  at  8@9. 

FRUIT  MARKET. 

Quinces,  bx 2  00    ©2  50 

Pomegranates,  lb    — 

Plnma.  ft  ft 7 

Figs. 


Tah'iOrnges,M4.5  00    @    — 

Limes,  ft  M 12  50®I5  00 

A  u'ln  Lemons, M    —    @      6 

Sicily  do.,  bx 11    ®    15 

Bananas.  $  bncb.3  00    fin  oo 
Pineapples,!*  dz.fi  00 
Apnles.Kus't.bx.l  DO 

King,  do 1  00 

R.  1.  Greening    — 

Northern  Spy. I  00 

Baldwin 1  00 

Senator 1  00 

Spitzenberg...l  00 
Pears,Bartlt.bx.2  00 

SecUeli  do 2  00 

Winter  Nellis.,.1  25 

Fall  Butter...     75 

East.  Beaurre.     75 


Crab  Apples,  lb..    — 
Strawb Vs.  ft.  " 


S)    12t* 

®      8 

!    _6 

)2<4 
|1  00 


A  pples.  ^  ft 7 '-,(«)  8  '-a 

Pears,  ft  ft 8t£i»  9 

Peaches,  ft  ft K'-'.'ojK) 


Apricots,  ft  ft 

Plums,  ft  fi> 


Cantaloupes,  dz.    50 

Waterm'ns,  100.3  00    (ui 
Grapes,  Mission.      1%® 

C'basselas 

Blk  Mulvoisie. 

Rose  of  Peru.. 

Blk  Hamburg. 

Black  Prince  . 

Muscat  of  Al'r 

Flame  Tokay  .. 

Black  Morocco 

Wine  Grapes.. 
DRIED  FRUIT. 

Pitted,  do  ft  ft 

Raisin?,  ft  ft 8    (5)15 

Black  Figs,  ft  lb....    8    (ojlU 

White,    do    15    @20 


K'2gl  » 

0    (01  8 
VEGETABLES 


Cabbage,  ft  lb y.® 

Garlic,  $  ft —  ®— " 

Rhubarbfttb —  @- 

Green  Peas 3?.jto — 

Sweet  Peas 3'^im  4 

Green  Corn  ft  doz. .15    @25 
Marrowfat    Squash 

per  ton 7  00(88  00 

Artichokes,  ft  ft.. . .      4@    — 


Cucumbers  ft  box..l  50(5)2  00 
Summer  Sqsh.f*  box  —  (5,2  00 
Tomatoes,  river  ft  bx.  60@l  00 
Siring  Beans,  ftft  ...  —  ®  V/, 

Lima  Beans a}4@  4 

Egg  Plant 2@  — 

Peppers —  ©  3 

Okra 6  ffl  7 


GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Stocks 
are  in  good  supply  and  prices  unchanged. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES— There  continues  a 
good  demand  for  both  California  and  Eastern 
manufacture  at  unchanged  rates. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING— English  Standard 
Wheat  bags,  hand  sewed,  15%@15%c;  Flour 
sacks  8%@9%c.  for  qrs.  and  13%@13%c  for 
hlfs.  Standard  Gunnies  are  jobbing  at  18%c; 
Wool  70@75c ;  Barley  sacks  16c@18c. ;  Hes- 
sians, 40-inch  goods,  12@12%c  per  yard. 
BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
The  demand  from  the  interior  and  city  is 
light,  probably  on  account  of  high  prices. 
Export  trade  is  light  owing  to  scarcity  of 
tonnage  and  high  freights.  Dealers  pay  for  car- 
goesof  Oregon  as  follows  :  Rough  $18@19  ; 
do.  surfaced  at  $28@30;  Spruce  $17@18. 
Wholesale  rates  for  various  descriptions  are 
as  follows:  Laths  at  $3.50;  Sugar  Pine  $35 
@40;  Cedar  $22.50@$32.50,  and  $42.50,  for 
three  different  qualities. 

Following  are  the  cargo  prices  established  by 
the  Redwood  Lumber  Dealers'  Association : 

Rough,  ft  M ." $20  00 

Rough  refuse,  ft  M 16  00 

Rough  clear,  ft  M 32  50 

Rough  clear  refuse,  $  M 22  50 

Rustic,  ft  M 35  00 

Rustic  refuse,  ft  M 24  00 

Surfaced,  ft  M 32  50 

Surfaced  refuse,  ft  M 22  50 

Flooring,  $  M 30  00 

Flooring  refuse,  ft  M 20  00 

Beaded  flooring,  ^  M 32  50 

Beaded  flooring  refuse,  ft  M 22  50 

Half-inch  Siding,  ft  M 22  50 

Half-inch  Siding  refuse,  ft  M 16  00 

Half-inch  Surfaced,  ft  M 25  00 

Half -inch  Surfaced  refuse,  rU 18  00 

Hall-inch  Battens,  ft  M 22  50 

Pickets,  rough,  ft  M 14  00 

Pickets,  rough,  pointed,  ft  M 16  00 

Pickets,  fancy,  pointed,  ft  M 25  00 

Shingles,  ^  M 3  00 

The  last  scale  of  retail  prices  adopted  by  the 
Lumber  Dealers'  Exchange  is  as  follows: 

Puget  Sound  Pine — 

Rough,  ft  M $25  00 

Flooring  and  Stepping,  ^  M 37  50 

Flooring,  narrow 40  00 

Flooring,  second  quality,  ft  M 30  00 

Laths,  ft  M 3  60 

Furring,  $  lineal  foot le 

Redwood — 

Rough,  $11 25  00 

Rough  refuse,  ft  M 20  00 

Rough  Pickets,  ft  M 18  00 

Rough  Pickets,  pointed,  ft  M 20  00 

Fancy  Pickets,  ft  M 30  00 

Siding,  ft  M 27  50 

Tongued  and  Grooved,  surfaced,  ft  M 40  00 

Do  do  refuse  ft  M 27  50 

Half-inch  surfaced,  ft  M 40  00 

Rustic  ft  M 42  50 

Battens  $  lineal  foot lc 

Shingles  ft  M 3  50 

Sugar  Pine  is  jobbing  at  $50® 60  for  clear  and  $35@45  for 

second  quality. 

COFFEE— Costa  Rica  19@19^c;  Guatemala, 
18c  Jav.i  23c;  Manilla,  18%;  Rio  19%@20; 
Ground  Coffee  incases  30c;  Chiccory,  10c 

SPICES  —  Allspice  14@15c.  Cloves,  23c 
Cassia35@36c  Nutmegs  $1.00@$1. 10.  Whole 
Pepper  19@20c  Ground  Spices — Allspice  $1.00 
^doz.;  Cassia  $1.50;  Cloves  $1.12%;  Mustard 
$1.50;  Ginger  and  Pepper,  each  $1.00@1.12  <$ 
doz.;  Mace  $1.50  ^  ft.;  Ginger  15c  1,  ft. 

FISH — We  quote  Pacific  Dry  Cod  new,  in 
bundles  at  6%c ;  Salmon  in  bbls.  $5.00@6.00, 
hf  do,  $3.50@4.50;  Case  Salmon,  $3.00  for  2%- 
fc.  cans,  $2.50  for  2-ft.  cans,  and  $2.00  for  1- 
ft.cans;  Pickled  Cod,$4.50  in  hf  bbls  and  $8  in 
bbls;  Puget  Sound  Smoked  Herring,  60@85c 
per  box;  Mackerel,  No.  1  hf  bbls,  $7.50@8.00; 
extra,  $9.00@10.00;  in  kits  No.  1  $2.00@2.25; 
Mess,  $2.50;  Extra  mess,  $3.00. 

NAILS— Quotable  at  $6.00@9.00  for  assorted 
sizes. 

PAINTS— Standard  White  Lead  10@12%c; 
Whitening,  2c;  Chalk  2%c;  Paris  White  3c ; 
Ochre,  3%c;  Venetian  Red,  3c;  Red  lead, 
liy,o.;  Litharge,  lie  <$  ft. 

RICE— Sales  of  China  No.  lat  6%@7cand 
No.  2  at  5%@5%c  ^  ft;  Siam,  quotable  at  5% 
(a)6c  in   mats;  Japan,  5%@6c  per  ft. 

SOAP  —  The  prices  for  local  brands  are  5@ 
10c,  and  Castile,  ll%@12c  "$  ft. 

SUGAR— We  quote  Cal.  Cube  at  12c;  Cir- 
cle A  Crushed,  12c,  and  Granulated  12c; 
Golden  C.  10c;  Extra  GoldenC.  10%c;  Hawaiian 
8@9%c  as  extremes  $  ft. 

SYRUP — Prices  may  be  given  as  follows: 
32%c  in  bbls,  35c  inhf  bbls,  and  40c  in  kegs. 

SALT— California  Bay  sells  at  $5@$14; 
Carmen  Island,  in  bulk,  $14@15;  Fine  Liver- 
pool, $23.50  ^  ton  ;  coarse,  $18@19. 

TEA — We  quote  as  follows  fci  bulk  descrip- 
tions:    Amoys  —  Common     to      fair,      30@ 


45c;  superior  to  fine,  55@65c;  extra 
fine,  75@85c.  Foochows — Common  to  fair, 
35@45c;  superior  to  fine,  50@60c;  extra  fine, 
75c  Soucbong  and  Congou — Common  to  fair, 
35@45c;  superior  to  fine,  50@60c:  extra  fine, 
75@95c.  Japans — Common  to  fair,  30@35c; 
superior  to  fine,  40@45c;  extra  fine  tc^  finest, 
55@75c  ■$,  ft.  


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 


Butter.  Cal  fr.  ft    CO 

do  Oregon,  ft 
Honey,  $  &.... 
Cheese,  ^  ft 


Thursday  Noon,  Oct.  31, 1872. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


20    @    30 
20    «    26 


SwisB  Cheese,  ft    50    (5)    — 

Eggs,  Cal.,  do?...     —    (oi    65 

do  Oregon,  doz    —    (§      IS 

Lard,  ft  ft IS    (8    a) 

Sugar,  cr.,  T/,  ft.l  00    @> 
Brown,8tol0  fts.l  00(g> 

Beet,  do 12    @ 

Sugar,  Map.  ft.    30    @ 
Plums,  dried,  ft.    15    (a)    30 
Peaches,  dried,  *    12'i1^    — 
Wool  Sacks,  new    70    ©    75 


Wheat-sks,  22x36    15M®    l.Vi 
Flour  sks.qr SMH      H'-j 

do  Hlf 13Ji@    m, 

Potato  G'y  Bags.     W.4  9    — 

Second-lmddo  123fi®  16 
Deer  Skins,  ft  ft.  15  (g>  22 
Sheep  ska,  wl  on  50  @  75 
Sheep  ska,  plain.t  1  50®  5  .',0 
Goal  skins, each.  25  @  50 
Dry  Cal.  Hides.. 

Salted       do 

Dry  Mex.  Hides. 

Salted        do 

Codfish,  dry,  ft. . 
Live  Oak  Wood. 
Tallow 


PRODUCE,  ETC. 


Flour,  ex,ftbbl„5  25  @i  50 

Superfine,  do. .4  00  (§  i  12'S 

Corn  Meal,  100  ft.2  50  ®4  00 

Wheat,  ft  100  fts.l  (.0  (g  I  ivi' 

Oats.fi  100  lbs...l  50  @1  80 


Barley,  cwt 1  20    @1  25 

Beans,  cwt 4  00    ©5  00 

Dry  Lima  Beans  Tit  ft  — 

Hay,   ft  ton 12  50  325  00 

Potatoes  ft  ctl  ..1  00  @  I  35 


FRUITS.    VEGETABLES,    ETC. 
Cucumbers, +.... 


Apricots,  ft —  @  — 

PineApples.eachl  CO  (it)  — 

Bananas,  ft  doz. .  75  (id  — 

Canteleups SS  (aj  50 

Watermelons...  25  (u)  50 

Cal.  Walnnts,ft.  (a>  25 

uberries,  ft  g  75  SSI  00 


Strawberries,  ft, 
Raspberries,  lb.. 
Gooseberries*. . . 
Cherries,  ft  ft,.. 
Oranges.ft  doz.. 
Limes,  per  doz  . 


la)    25 


-  @    - 

75  (ojl  00 

25  (n)     50 

Figs,  fresh,  ft  ft.    10  (a)    15 

Asparagus,  wh.*    50  (a>    — 

Artichokes,  doz.    75  @     — 

Brussel's  sprts,  *      5  (3)      $ 

Beets,  ft  doz (a)    25 

Potatoes.New^ft   2  @      2% 

Potatoes/sweet,*      4  ($ 

Broccoli,  ft  doz..l  50  (mi  00 

Cauliflower,  t  ..   1  00  (gjl  50 

Cabbage, ftdoz..l  00  fall  50 

Carrots,  ft  doz...     15  @    25 

Celery, ft  doz....    75  fel  00 

POULTRY.    GAME.  FISH,  MEATS.  ETC. 


Tomatoes, 

Cress,  ft  doz  bun    — 
Dried  Herbs,  b'h    25 

Garlics — 

Green  Peas,  ft  ft    — 
Green  Corn,  doz.    — 
Lettuce,  ft  doz. .    — 
Mushrooms,  ft  lb 
Horseradish.ft  ft 
Okra,  dried,  ft  ft    50 

do  fresh,  ft  lb  .  15 
Pumpkins,  ^t  ft .  3 
Parsnips,  doz.  ■■  ■    — 

Parsley 

Pickles,  ft  gal... 
Radishes,  doz.. 
Summer  Squash 

Marrowfat,  do. 

Hubbard,  do.. 
Dry  Lima,  shl.. . 
Spinage,  ft  bskt.    M 
Salsify,  ft  bunch    12 
Turnips, ft  doz 


Chickens,  apiece    75  (31  00 

Turkeys,  ft  ft..      25  (a)    30 

Ducks,  wild,  ft  p    50  (ad  25 

Tame,  do 1  00  (ojl  25 

Teal,ftdoz-...2  50  @    — 

Geese,  wild,  pairl  Utl  (m 

Tame,  ft  pair.. 3  00  (oil  00 

Hens,  each 75  ml  25 

Snipe,  ft  doz (g) 

English,  do @ 

Quails,  ft  doz  ...2  50  & 

"igeons,  dom.do3  HO  fai3  50 

Wild,  do 2  00  @ 

Hares,    each    ...     37 '-(at    50 

Rabbits,  tamet.    25  (a)    75 

Wild, do,  ft  dz.l  75  @2  00 

Beef,  tend,  ft  ft.    IK  (a)    20 

Corned,  ft  ft..      8  (u>    10 

Smoked,  ft  ft  .    15  (a)    — 

Pork,  rib,  etc.,  ft    10  ®    15 


Chops,  do,  $  ft 
Veal,  ft  ft 

Cutlet,  do 

Mutton    chops,* 

Leg,  ft  ft 

Lamb,  ft  lb. 


20 


1 

15    @ 

@  20 

12    ((U  15 

l-lii®  15 

12     ©  20 


Tongues,  beef,  ea    75    @    — 


Tongues,  pig,  ea 
Bacon,  Cal..  ft  ft     18 

Oregon,  d_ 
Hams,  Cal,  ft  lb.     IB 
Hams,  Cross'  s  c 


(St  12,' 

@  — 

18    (a)  20 

"'    @  18 

(g)  25 


Choice  D'ffleld  —    @  25 

Whi Maker's  ..  —    @  2ft 

Johnson's  Or. .  —    (a)  25 

Flounder,  f»  ft...  @  37 

Salmon,  ft  ft —    %  30 

Smoked,  new,*  12^(2)  — 

Pickled,  ft  lb..  6    (g»  — 

Rock  Cod,  ft  ft..  —    (a)  12Ji 

Perch,  s  water,  ft  8     [$  12 

Fresh  water.ft  —    fat  l'JS 

Lake  Big.  Trout*  37\.®  50 

Smelts, large  ft  ft  KJiW  15 

Small  do 8    (u»  10 

Silver  Smelts...  15    (a) 

Soles,  $  ft 37^10)  — 

Herring,  fresh  *  B    (0      7 

Sin'lul,  per  100  —     @1  00 

Tomcod,  ft  ft....  25    @  — 

Terrapin,  ft  doz.  —    ©4  00 

Mackerel,  p'k.ea  15    @  25 

Fresh,  do —    (gt  — 

Sea  Bass,  ft  ft...  1214®  — 

Halibut 40    @  50 

Sturgeon,  TS  ft..  5    @      6 
Oysters,  ft  100...  1  00    @1  25 

Cheap,  ft  doz..l  50    c«2  00 

Turbot 30  (a)    35 

Crabs  ft  doz....l  W  @ 

Soft    Shell —  @    30 

Shrimps 10  (a) 

Prawns 50  (q)    75 

Sardines 8  @    — 

'  Per  lb.    t  Per  dozen.    1  Per  gallon. 

San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 

PRICEB  FOR   INVOICE? . 

Jobbing  prices  rule  from  ten  to  fifteen  ptr  rent,  higher  than  the 
following  Quotation*. 

Thcksday,  Oct.  31,  1872. 

Scotch  Pig  Iron,  ft  ton $60  00    ©62  50 

White  Pig,  ft  ton 65  00    to)  70  00 

Refined  Bar,  bad  assortment,  (3  lb —  04)4@  —    5 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  #  lb —  05    (jgt  —    5.'^ 

Boiler,  No.  1  to  4 —  OStslo)  —  06 

Plate,  No.  5  to  9 —  OO.H'o)  —  07 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13 —  OT.'suS 

Sheet.  No.  14  to  20 —  07><,ia 

Sheet,  No.  24  to  27.  r. —  08    (a) 

HorseShoes 8  00    (y) 

Nail  Rod 10 

Norway  Iron 8 

Rolled  Iron * 

Other  Irons  for  Blacksmiths,  Miners,  etc         5J$@         8>li 

Copper.— 

Sheathing,  ft  ft ®  —  45 

Sheathing,  Yellow  •■■ —  28     @  —  30 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow 14J>  —  13 

Composition  Nails —28         —30 

Composition  Bolts —  28         —  34 

Tin  Plates.— 

Plates.  Charcoal,  IX  ft  box 18  00    @ 

Plates,  I  C  Charcoal  14  00 

Roofing  Plates 18  50 

Banca  Tin,  Slabs,  ft  lb —  50         —  — 

STEKL.-English  Cast,  ft  ft —  19 

Drill 19 

FlatBar 19 

Plough  Points 3  75  4  00 

Russia  (for  mould  boards) 12t£  15 

grjICKSlLVRlt.— ft  ft —  b5         .-  87.1$ 
EAD.-Pig,  ft  lb --     5«        —     C 

Sheet —10 

Pipe —    9  —10 

Bar Vi  —    7 

ZiNC.-Sheets,  ft  ft —  11  —  IIS 

Borax.— Refined —  28  -30 

Borax,  crude —    5 

Leather  Market  Report. 

San  Francisco,  Thursday,  Oct.  31. 1872. 

City  Tanned  Leather,  ft  lb 265429 

Santa  Oruz  Lsather,  ft  ft 26@29 

Country  Leather,  ft  ft 25A28 

SI ock ton  Leather,  ft  lb 26(«i29 

French   skins  continue  firm.    AH   California  skins  are 
scarce  and  bring  full  prices. 

Jodot,  8  Kil.,  per  doz  ...$«0  00® 

Jodot,  11  to  19  Kil..  per  doz 66  00(g»  85  00 

Jodot, second  chmce,  11  Co  15  Kil.  ft  doz 86  00®  75  00 

Lemoine,  16  to  18  Kil  ,  ft  doz  75  00®  77  60 

Levin,  12  and  13  Kil.,  per  doz 68  00®  70  00 

Oornellian,  16  to  19  Kil.,  per  doz 63  00(a)  65  00 

Cornellian,  12  to  14  Kil.,  per  doz 56  00®  60  00 

Ogerau  Calf,  ft  doz 54  W(a) 

Simon,  18  Kfl.,»  doz  ' 60  00 

Simon,  20  Kil.  *  doz 6ft  00 

Simon.  21  Kil.  ft  doz 72  00 

II il   I  'all.  ,  and    -Kil.  38  000  40   00 

French  Kips,  ft  lb 1  '  0®     130 

California  Kip,  ft  doz  55  00  to  7"  00 

French  Sheep,  all  oolors,  ft  don 8  00®  18  00 

Eastern  fJalf  for  Hacks,  ft  lb    115(01     196 

Sheep  Roans  for  Tripping,  all  colors,  ft  doz 9  O0®  13  00 

Sheep  Roans  for  Linings,*  do/.  5  80®  10  80 

California  Rnssett  Sheep  Linings 1  78®    5  5U 

Best  Jodot  CaH  Boot  Legs,  ft  pair  8  25 

Good  French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  ft  pair 4  50®    8  00 

French  Calf  Boot  Legs, ft  pair 4  00 

Harness  Leather,  ft  ft 30®    J7W 

Fair  ISridlti  Leather,  ft  doz 48  00®  72  00 

Skirting  Leather,  ft  ft 34®    37Jf 

Welt  Leather,  ft  doz 30  00®  60  00 

Buff  Leather,  ft  foot 18®        21 

Wax  Side  Leather,  ft  foot 20®       22 

Eastern  Wax  Leather 26 
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DEWEY   &   CO., 

American  and  Foreign  Patent 

Agents,  Publishers  of  the 

Mining  and  Scientific 

Press,  S.  F. 


PATENTS  obtained  promptly;  Caveats  filed 
expeditiously;  Patent  reissues  taken  out; 
Assignments  made  and  recorded  in  legal 
form;  Copies  of  Patents  and  Assignments 
procured;  Examinations  of  Patents  made 
here  and  at  Washington ;  Examinations  made 
of  Assignments  recorded  in  Washington ; 
Examinations  ordered  and  reported  by  Tele- 
graph; Rejected  cases  taken  up  and  Patents 
obtained;  Interferences  Prosecuted;  Opinions 
rendered  regarding  the  validity  of  Patents 
and  Assignments;  every  legitimate  branch  of 
Patent  Agency  Business  promptly  and 
thoroughly  conducted. 

Our  intimate  knowledge  of  the  various  in- 
ventions of  this  coast,  and  long  practice  in 
patent  business,  enable  us  to  abundantly 
satisfy  our  patrons;  and  our  success  and 
business  are  constantly  increasing. 

The  shrewdest  and  most  experienced  Inventors 
are  found  among  our  most  steadfast  friends 
and  patrons,  who  fully  appreciate  our  advan- 
tages in  bringing  valuable  inventions  to  the 
notice  of  the  public  through  the  columns  of 
our  widely  circulated,  first-class  journals — 
thereby  facilitating  their  introduction,  sale 
and  popularity. 

Foreign    Patents. 

In  addition  to  American  Patents,  we  secure, 
with  the  assistance  of  co-operative  agents, 
claims  in  all  foreign  countries  which  grant 
Patents,  including  Great  Britain,  France, 
Belgium,  Prussia,  Austria,  Victoria,  Peru, 
Russia,  Spain,  British  India,  Saxony,  British 
Columbia,  Canada,  Norway,  Sweden,  Mexico, 
Victoria,  Brazil,  Bavaria,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, Italy,  Portugal,  Cuba,  Roman  States, 
Wurtemberg,  New  Zealand,  New  South 
Wales,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  Brazil,  New 
Grenada,  Chile,  Argentine  Republic,  AND 
EVERY  COUNTRY  IN  THE  WORLD 
where  Patents  are  obtainable. 

No  models  are  required  in  European  coun- 
tries, but  the  drawings  and  specifications 
should  be  prepared  with  thoroughness,  by 
able  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  re- 
quirements and  changes  of  foreign  patent 
laws — agents  who  are  reliable  and  perma- 
nently established. 

Our  schedule  prices  for  obtaining  foreign  pat- 
ents, in  all  cases,  will  always  be  as  low,  and 
in  some  instances  lower,  than  those  of  any 
other  responsible  agency. 

We  am  and  do  get  foreign  patents  for  inventors 
in  the  Pacific  States  from  two  to  six  months 
(according  to  the  location  of   the  country 
sooner  than  any  other  agents. 

Home    Counsel. 

Our  long  experience  in  obtaining  patents  for 
Inventors  on  this  Coast  has  familiarized  us 
with  the  character  of  most  of  the  inventions 
already  patented;  hence  we  are  frequently 
able  to  save  our  patrons  the  cost  of  a  fruitless 
application  by  pointing  them  to  the  same 
thing  already  covered  by  a  patent.  We  are 
always  free  to  advise  applicants  of  any 
knowledge  we  have  of  previous  applications 
which  will  interfere  with  their  obtaining  a 
patent. 

We  invite  the  acquaintance  of  all  parties  con- 
nected with  inventions  and  patent  right  busi- 
ness, believing  that  the  mutual  conference  of 
legitimate  business  and  professional  men  is 
mutual  gain.  Parties  in  doubt  in  regard  to 
their  rights  as  assignees  of  patents,  or  pur- 
chasers of  patented  articles,  can  often  receive 
advice  of  importance  to  them  froin  a  short 
call  at  our  office. 

Remittances  of  money,  made  by  individual  in- 
ventors to  the  Government,  sometimes  mis- 
carry, and  it  has  repeatedly  happened  that 
applicants  have  not  only  lost  their  money, 
but  their  inventions  also,  from  this  cause  and 
consequent  delay.  Wo  hold  ourselves  re- 
sponsible for  all  fees  entrusted  to  our  agency. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  patent  business  of 
this  coast  has  been  done,  and  is  still  being 
done,  through  our  agency.  We  are  familiar 
with,  and  have  full  records,  of  all  former 
cases,  and  can  more  directly  judge  of  the 
value  and  patentability  of  inventions  discov- 
ered here  than  any  other  agents. 

Situated  so  remote  from  the  seat  of  government, 
delays  are  even  more  dangerous  to  the  invent- 
ors of  the  Pacific  Coast  than  to  applicants  in 
the  Eastern  States.  Valuable  patents  may  be 
lost  by  the  extra  time  consumed  in  transmit 
ting  specifications  from  Eastern  agencies  back 
to  this  coast  for  the  signature  of  the  inventor. 

Confidential. 

We  take  great  pains  to  preserve  secrecy  in  all 
confidential  matters,  and  applicants  for  pat- 
ents can  rest  assured  that  their  communi- 
cations and  business  transactions  will  be  held 
strictly  confidential  by  us.     Circulars  free. 

Engravings. 

We  have  superior  artists  in  our  own  office,  and 
all  facilities  for  producing  fine  and  satisfac- 
tory illustrations  of  inventions  and  machinery, 
for  newspaper,  book,  circular  and  other 
printed  illustrations,  and  are  always  ready  to 
sssist  patrols  in  bringing  their  valuable  dis- 
coveries into  practical  and  profitable  use. 

DEWEY  &   CO., 

FablUhers,  I'nteut  Agents,  and    Engi  avert, 
No.  338  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  0*1. 


BEIGHT    UNION     SAFETY    LAMP. 


A    CALIFORNIA    INVENTION. 


Patented  May  30, 1871.    Is  the  Best  and  Safest  Lamp  ever 
put  in  the  market,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1st.— The  Lamp  Is  constructed  with  two  tubes,  as  will  be 
seen  in  cut,  the  outside  one  (D)  intended  only  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  burner,  and  the  inside  one  (C)  to  contain  oil  and 
receive  the  wick.  As  there  is  no  connection  between  these 
tubes,  it  will  be  evident  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  commu- 
nicating any  beat  to  the  oil ;  and  aa  long  as  the  oil  in  a  Lamp 
can  he  kept  perfectly  cool,  there  is,  of  course,  no  chance  for 
explosion. 

This  Lamp  is  the  only  one  ever  invented  in  which  this  result 
has  been  secured. 

2d.— When  the  burner  is  attached  to  the  Lamp  it  will  be 
seen  that  there 
is  no  opportu- 
nity lor  the  oil 
toescape  should 
the  Lump  be 
overturned, 
and  in  case  any 
accident  shoid 
occur. the  worst 
consequ  e  nces 
that  could  en- 
sue would  he 
the  hreaking  of 
a  chimney  or 
ehade.  F  rom 
these  facts  it 
viiil  be  evident 
that  those  who 

adopt  this  Lamp  will  secure  themselves  against  the  possibility 
01  lire  or  explosion  arising  from  the  use  of  kerosene  oil. 
™.  "e  iJ*mP  ■■  Btronglr  and  well  made,  attractive  in  ap- 

pearance, and  something  entirely  new  and  novel.  It  will  bum 
Kerosene  adapted  to  any  burner.  With  all  of  these  advantages 
I;«CU".  1  es  cl'eapness,  and  from  present  indications  it  is  des- 
tined to  become  very  popular. 

4th  —The  tube  to  which  the  burner  is  attached  <D)  Is  free 
rrom  the  tube  of  the  oil  (C),  and  a  space  for  air,  passing  from 
•  h!  "?*{"■«"»,  between  the  tube  of  the  burner  and  the  tube  of 

£\  *  mep8  u  always  COOl. 
Lamp  It  °  burnur  is  the  cause  of  generating  the  gas  in  a 
not  do  it  in  this 
Lamp,  as  the 
burner  is  set  on 
a  tube  which 
contains  no  oil, 
consequently  it 
oann u t  make 
any  gaa. 

6th  —In  case 
of  accident,  the 
Lamp  falling  or 
thrown  over,  by 
which  many  ex- 
plosions occur, 
ib  the  cause  of 
the  oil  nulling 
to  the  flame.  In 
this  Lamp  it  is 
not  so;  it  can 
be  ihrown  over  and  cannot  send  the  oil  tothe  flame;  it  will  run 
from  it,  so  the.  e  is  uo  danger  of  catching  tire. 


This  Lamp  can  be  filled  from  the  fount,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  screw. 

This  Lamp  can  be  attached  to  any  Chandelier  orBracte 
made. 


State  and  County  Rights  for  Sale.    Agents  Wanted. 
The  "  BRIGHT  UNION  "  and  all  Trimmings  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  Patentee, 


lvltf-lambp 


r.    L.    MERRELL, 

Nos.  10  and  12  Third  Street,  San  Francisco. 


LANDRUM    &    RODG-ERS, 

Impobtebs  and  Dealebs  in 

Cotswold  Sheep  and  An- 
gora  Goats. 

A  large  lot  of  Angora  Goats  and  Cotswold  Sheep  for 
Bale.  Also  100  Southdown  and  Cotswold  graded  Kaius, 
and  Angora  graded  Bucks  up  to  31-32. 

All  of  the  above  will  be  sold  on  reasonable  terms  and 
delivered  on  the  cars  at  Watsonville  free  of  charge. 

.11 ST  ARRIVED! 
Eighty-five  head  of  Choice,  Pure  Breed  Angora  Goats— 
47  Bucks  and  38  Ewes — the  largest  importation  ever 
made  to  this  coast,  mostly  from  the  flock  of  Richard 
Peters,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  A  pamphlet,  with  particulars, 
furnished  to  breeders  on  application. 


Address 
2v4-3m 


LANDRCM  &  RODGERS, 
■Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


TO    SHEEP    BREEDERS! 

And  ull  such  as  are  interested  in  raising  FINE  STOCK, 
attention  is  invited  to  the  nock  of  Severance  &  Peet, 
consisting  of 

80   Thoroughbred    Spanish    Merino   Rams, 
and  200  Yearling:  and  two-year  old  Ewes, 

Just  imported  from  Addison  County,  Vermont.  These 
Sheep  were  all  selected  from  noted  flocks  by  one  who 
has  bred  this  variety  of  Sheep  for  fifteen  years,  and  are 
superior  in  ihe  combination  of  qualities  that  go  to  make 
up  a  perfect  Sheep.  A  portion  of  this  flock  will  be 
olfered  for  sale  on  reasonable  terms. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY. 

As  this  variety  is  rapidly  advancing  in  the  East. 

May  be  seen  and  examined  at  the  CITY  GARDENS, 
corner  of  South  and  Center  streets,  Stockton,  Cal. 

llvUf  SEVERANCE    As    PEET. 


THOMAS    &    SHIRLAND, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Cashmere  or  Angora  Goats, 


PURE  BLOOD   AND    A  I.I.   GRADES. 

For  Sale  in  Lots  to  Suit  Purchasers. 

Including  a  Choice  Lot  imported  by  A.  ETJTY  CHIDES 
native  of   Angora.    For  particulars  apply  to 

S-  P.  THOMAS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

—on — 

E.  D.  SHIRLAND,  Auburn,  Cal. 
8v4-3m 


FULL    BLOODED    STOCK    FOR    SALE, 


The  undersigned  has  perfected  arrangements  to  re- 
ceive consignments  of  the  Best  Bred  Stock  from  Europe 
and  the  Eastern  States,  consisting  of  Short-horned 
Durham,  Devon  and  Alderney  Cattle;  Cotswold,  Span- 
ish Merino  and  Silesian  Sheep;  Angora  Goats;  Berk- 
shire and  Essex  Swine.  All  of  which  will  be  sold  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  pedigrees  guaranteed. 

Seventy-five  head  of  the  Silesian  Sheep  have  arrived 
and  are  for  sale  by 

26v3-tf  ROBERT  BECK,  8acramento. 


watt  sl  miclennan, 
WOOL    COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

62S  Sansome  street,  corner  Jackson,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


EjL 


Receive     Consignments    of    Wool,    Sheep 
Skins,  Hides,  etc.    Liberal  advances  made  to 
consignors.    Keep  on  hand  the  best  quality  of 
Wool  Sacks,  Twines,  and  other  supplies. 
10v3-3m 


40  Thoroughbred  Angrora  Goats  for  Sale ! 
Imported  by  a  native  of  Angora,  direct  lruni  Asia  Minor. 
For  specimens  see  the  flock  of  Thomas  &  Shirland, 
Sacramento,  Cal.  Address  A.  EUTYCHIDE8,  Spout 
Spring,  Appomattox  County,  Va.  10v4-ly 


>HEalDaS< 

.BRYANT*  STRATTON 

1NESSC0L1 


3* 

'SAN 


POST 

FRANCIS^* 


IS  THE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  OF  THE 
Pacific.  It  educates  thoroughly  for  business.  Its  course 
of  instruction  is  valuable  to  persons  of  both  sexes  and 
of  any  age.  Academic  Department  for  those  not  pre- 
pared for  business  course.  Open  day  and  evening 
throughout  the  year.  Students  can  commence  at  any 
time.  Full  particulars  may  be  had  at  the  College 
Office,  24  Post  street,  or  by  sending  for  Heald's  Col- 
lege Joubnal. 

Address  E.  P.  HEALD, 

President  Business  College,  San  Francisco. 

12v25-3m 


A.    Ne-w    Firm. 

JEWELL  &  FLINT,  General  Commission 
Merchants,  and  Sacramento  Agents  for  Walter  A. 
Wood's  Harvesting  Machines,  No.  3'J  Front  street,  be- 
tween J  and  K,  Sacramento.  G.  R.  JEWELL, 

16v3-3m  T.  B.  FLINT. 


SEEDS  &  PLANTS 


Wholesale    or    Retail. 

Vegetable,    Field    and    Flower    Seeds, 

California  and  Australian  Evergreen  Seeds, 

FRESH  SEEDS  OF  PALMS  AND  BLUE  GUM  TREES, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Pure  Kentccet  Blue  Gbass,  Red  Top,  Rye  Grasses, 
Obchabd  Grabs,  Timotht,  Alfalfa,  White, 
and  Red  Cloveb  Seed,  Etc. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Lilies,  fine  clumps  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  new  Gladiolus,  Etc. 
Ramie  Seed  and  Plants. 

A  FINE  COLLECTION  OF 

Greenhouse  Plants,  EvergTeens,  Etc. 

Rustic  and  Wire  Baskets,  Floweb  Stands,  Fecit  and 

Ornamental  Tbkes,  Etc  , 

AT      I   II   I       OLD     STAND. 

Send  for  Catalogues.  E.    E.    MOORE, 

425  Washington  street, 
14v4-3m  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

TREES  AND  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

—  AT  THE  — 

LIBERTY  NURSERIES, 

Petaluma, 

I  offer  at  moderate  prices  a  general 
assortment  of 

FRUIT,    SHADE   AND    EVERGREEN 
TREES,    AND    SHRUBS. 
Deciduous   Flowering-   Shrubs,    Roses,   Etc. 
Green  House  and  Bedding  Plants  in  great  variety. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

Address  W.  H.  PEPPER, 

15v4  6m  Petaluma,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 


TIIOJBi.    A.    GAREY'a* 

SEMI-TROPICAL    NURSERIES, 

L08  ANGELES  CITY,  CAL. 

I  now  offer  a  large  and  select  stock  of  Semi-Troplcal 
and  Northern  Fruits  at  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Grafted  Orang-e  Trees  a  Specialty. 

CHINESE    DWARF    MANDARIN. 

Fruits  when  only  three  feet  high.    Very  ornamental. 
Fruit  of  excellent  quality. 

Priced  Catalogue  sent  free  on  application.    Address 


Box  265. 


THOS.  A.  GAREY, 

Los  Angeles  City,  Cal. 
17v4-3m 


THE     OJL,I> 


Maple     Leaf    Nursery. 


Has  constant- 
varietics  of 
ORNAMENT- 
GREEN  and 
SHRUBS;  also 
ment  of  Choice 
merous  to 
Green  House 
ers  and  Bulbs, 


ly  on  hand  all 
FRUIT  AND 
AL  EVER. 
DECIDUOUS 
a  large  assort- 
ROSES  too  nn- 
m  e  n  1 1  on. 
Plants,  Flow- 
Garden,  Grass 


and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  are  for  sale  by 

L.  M.  NEWSOM,  Proprietor, 
12v3-tf  .  Washington  Btreet,  Brooklyn.  Cal. 


MACEDON    NURSERIES. 

I  will  send,  post  paid,  warranted  to  arrive  in  good 
order: 

1  year  Plum  and  Pear  Trees,  Roses  and  Shrubs,  $25 
per  C. 

1  year  Apple,  Peach  and  Orange  Quince,  $15  per  C. 

Raspberry  and  Blackberry  Plants.  6  varieties,  $ 2  perC. 

Strawberry  Hunts,  0  varieties,  $1  per  C;  $3  to  (4  per 
M,  by  express;  Giant  Asparagras  and  Honey  Lociut 
Hedge,  $1  per  C,  $3  to  $4  per  M,  by  express.  Larger 
quantities  and  older  trees  proportionately  low. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  J.  B.  JONE8, 

9vt-3m  Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CLEAN    MESQUIT    SEED. 

1,500  to  2,000  lbs.  for  sale  in  chaff  at 
SO  CENTS  PER  nil  Mi. 

Orders  by  mail  promptly  filled  by 

LOSSON    ROSS, 
14v4-Sm  Sebastapol,  Sonoma  County. 


B.  k.  curctrNos. 
1858. 


3.  M .  MAXWELL. 

la?l. 


HENRY  K.  CUMMINGS  &  CO., 

Wholesale   Fruit  and  Produce   Commission 
House, 

ESTABLISHED    1858. 

415  and  417  Davis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 

io  interests  that  will  conflict  with  those  of  the  producer. 

4v23-ly 


Los    Angeles    County    Lands. 

Farming  Lands  in  Los  Angeles  County  for  sale,  In 
sections  and  quarter  sections,  at  reasonable  prices  and 
on  accommodating  terms — say,  one-fourth  cash  and 
balance  in  one,  two  and  three  years,  with  interest  at  10 
per  cent.,  payable  annually.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  No.  542,  corner  Market  and  Montgomery 
streets,  over  the  Hibernla  Bank,  San  Francisco,  or  to 
the  agent,  W.  R.  OLDEN,  Anaheim.  12v3tf 


♦  K  4a  ♦QAr*f,5*yt  Ar.ntfw.ntMi  Ancu*»Moiworttnrr«»- 

<|)  10  ^«Vpl.,  of  ctttiwriax,  y>un*  nr  ol.l,  nj»k*ninr«ni<><^7  »* 
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STUDEBAKER     WAGONS 


Have  become 

The  Standard  Wagons  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Fob  Quality, 

Durability, 

Light  Buhnhjo, 

Good  Proportion, 

add  Excellent  Style, 
They   Have    no    Peer. 
Iron  Axle, 

Thimble  Skein, 

Header  and 

Spring:  Wagons, 
Of  all  sizes,  with  heayy  tires  rivited  on,  always  on 
band  and  sold  for  $100  to  $165. 

Having  established  a  Manufactory  to  build  Wagons, 
Beds,  Brakes  and  Seats,  I  am  better  prepared  than 
ever  to  furnish 

Just  the  Kinds  of  Wagons  Needed, 
As  I  make  a  specialty  of  the  wagon  trade. 

The  attention  of  Deaiers  is  especially  requested. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

16v3-3m  E.  E.  AMES,  General  Agent. 

Factory  and  Depot,  217  and  219  K  street,  Sacramento. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  AWARDED  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1870;  also  First  Premium  at  Mechanics'  Fair,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1871;  and  Silver  Medal  and  First  Premium  for 
best  Farm  Wagon,  and  First  Premium  for  the  best  im- 
proved Thimble  Skein  at  State  Fair,  1871.  Also  State 
Fair  GOLD  MEDAL  for  1871. 


ap22-3m 


E.   SOTJLE, 

San  Uuentin,  Cal. 


Hill's  Patent  Eureka  Gang  Plow. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  these 
Plows,  are  entitled  to  preference  over  any  other  Plow 
in  use.  They  are  made  of  the  best  material,  and  every 
Plow  warranted.  They  are  of  light  draught,  easily 
adapted   to  any  depth,  and  are  very  easily  handled. 

They  will  plow  any  kind  of  soil,  and  leave  the  ground 
In  perfect  order. 

FIRST    PREMIUMSl 

These  Plows  have  taken  First  Premiums  at  the  State 
Fair,  at  the  Northern  District  Fair,  at  the  Upper  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Fair,  and  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
Premium  of  $40  for  the  best  Gang  Plow,  after  a  fair  test 
and  competition  with  the  leading  Plows  of  the  State. 

Champion  Deep-Tilling  Stubble  Plow, 

Took  the  First  Premium  over  all  competitors  at  the 

State  Fair,  1871.     It  furrows  11  in.  deep  and  24  wide. 

This  Gang  Plow  combines  durability  with  cheapness, 
being  made  entirely  of  iron  by  experienced  workmen,  of 
the  best  material.  Over  three  hundred  are  now  in  use, 
and  all  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 

Manuiactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

SWEEPSTAKE   PLOW   CO., 
At  SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL.,  under  the  personal  superin- 

tendance  of  the  Patentee,  F.  A.  Hill, 
And  alBO  by  most  leading  Agricultural  Dealers  in  the 

State.    Send  at  once  for  Circulars,  prices,  etc.       21v3 

MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON'S 


Took  the  Premium  over  all  at  the  great  Plowing 
Match  in  Stockton,  in  1870. 

This  Plow  iB  thoroughly  made  by  practical  men  who 
have  been  long  in  the  business  and  know  what  is  re- 
quired In  the  construction  of  Gang  Plows.  It  is  quickly 
adjusted.  Sufficient  play  is  given  so  that  the  tongue  will 
pass  over  cradle  knolls  without  changing  the  working 
position  of  the  shares.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the 
wheels  themselves  govern  the  action  of  the  Plow  cor- 
rectly. It  has  various  points  of  superiority,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  as  the  Best  and  Most  Desirable  Gang  Plow 
In  the  world.    Send  for  circular  to 

MATTESON    4   WILLIAMSON, 

HT2-3m  Stockton,  Cal. 


M.  WALTHALL  and  S.  T.  NYE 

Give  Exclusive  Attention  to 

Land  Matters  In  the  Local  and  General  Land 

Office, 

Mining  Applications,  Procuring  Patents,  and  Contests 

before  the  Office,  etc.,  etc. 

Buy  and  Sell  Agricultural  College  Scrip  and  Land 

Warrants. 

Office  In  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  near  the  Land  Office, 
Stockton,  Cal.  Refer  to  Hon.  S.  A.  Booker,  Judge  of  the 
Fifth  District  Court,  Stockton.  9v5-3m 


PHCENIX        IRON        WORKS 


MANUFACTORY   OF 

Iron  Doors  and  Shutters, 

Wrought  Iron  Girders, 

Prison  Cells, 

Bank  Vaults,  and 

Bank  Locks. 

A    LAEGE    ASSORTMENT    OF     SAFES    OF    ALL    KINDS    CONSTANTLY 

ON    HAND. 

ALL  KINDS   OF  HOUSE   SMITH    WORK,  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  MONITOR  SAFES, 
FIRE   AND    BURGLAR-PROOF    SAFES. 

JONATHAN    KITTBEDGE, 

Nos.  18  and  20  Fremont  Street,  Near  Market,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price  List.  7v4-lam5mbp 


Farm    Wagons. 


JACKSON  MICHIGAN  WAGONS  are  known  to  be 
the  best  FARM  and  TEAM  Wagons  sold  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.    Send  for  Certificates.    The 

JACKSON    WAGON 

Received  the  FIRST  PREMIUM,  1871,  at  the  State  Fair, 
Michigan,  over  the  Studebaker  and  all  others. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made  in  our 
Wagons  now  arriving.  Our  large  Two-horse  and  Four- 
horse  Wagons  have  heavier  tires,  broader  and  deeper 
felloes,  and  extra  iron  braces,  making  them  the 

Best    ana.    Most    Complete 

FARM  and  TEAM  WAGONS  ever  sold  on  this  coast.  We 
sell  gearing  only;  or  fitted  up  with  California  Racks  and 
Brakes,  Spring  Seat,  etc.,  or  with  Eastern  double  side- 
box  bodies.  Persons  ordering  will  get  Wagons  at  SAME 
PRICES  as  if  here — Wabkanted  perfect  and  complete  in 
every  respect.  Buying  strictly  for  cash  and  in  large 
quantities  (twelve  car  loads  on  the  way) ,  we  are  enabled 
to  sell,  Wholesale  or  Retail,  at  very  Low  Prices. 
N.  B. — Wakeanted  fob  Thkee  Yeabs. 

J.  D.  ARTHUR  &  SON., 

Corner  California  and  Davis  streets, 
6v4-lam3m  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WILCOX'S 

IMPROVED    STEAM     WATER     LIFTER, 

With  neither  Engine,  Piston,  or  Plunger. 

The  most  Simple  ,  Durable,  and  in  al 
respects  the  most  Economical  of  all 
Steam  Pumps.  Uses  the  same  steam 
twico  instead  of  once.  Any  person  can 
run  it.  They  are  used  on  the  Central 
and  Western  Pacific  R.R.  from  Oakland 
to  Ogden.  They  are  used  for  Water 
Worksj  Mmuig,  Irrigation,  and  all  other  ordinary  pump- 
ing. Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List.  Ad- 
dress ALLEN  WILCOX,  No.  21  Fremont  street,  San 
Francisco.  16v2-3m 


THE    CELEBRATED 

CHALLENGE   FEED     MILL 


For  Farm  use  and  Custom  work.  The  only  Practica 
Farm  Feed  Mill  ever  invented.  Can  be  used  with  from  one 
to  eight-horse  power,  and  grinds  from  250  lbs.  to  one  ton  of 
barley  per  hour.  Price  of  Mills  from  $75  to  $100,  according 
to  size.  Adapted  to  "Wind,  Water,  Steam,  or  Horse  Power. 
The  grinding  surface  is  adjustable,  and  can  be  replaced  in 
fifteen  minutes  at  an  expense  of  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and 
a  quarter.  Over  3,000  now  in  use.  Every  Mill  warranted  to 
give  satisfaction.  For  sale  by  all  leading  agricultural  firms 
on  the  coast.  For  further  particulars  send  for  circular. 
M.  S.  BOWDISH,  General  Agent, 
With  Hawley  &  Co.,  cor.  California  anil  Battery  sts., 

16v4-3m  San  Francisco. 


Agents    Wanted 

For  the  liveliest  book  on  the  West  ever  written, 

"BUFFALO     LAND!" 

By  W.  E.  WEBB,  the  noted  P.oneer  and  Humorist.  The 
wealth  and  wildnesa,  mysteries  and  marvels  of  the 
mighty  Plain*  fully  and  truthfully  described.  Over- 
flowing with  wit  and  humor.  T,  he  Appendix  a  Com- 
plete Guide  for  Sportsmen  and  Emigrants.  Pbofusely 
and  Splendidly  Illustrated.  Immensely  Popular, 
and  selling  beyond  precedent.  Send  for  illustrated  cir- 
cular, terms,  etc.,  at  onco,  to  the  Publishers, 

F.  DEWING  k  OO., 
lyi-ica  642  California  street,  San  Francisco. 
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Three  sires,  warranted  to  clean  from  60  to  200  bushelB 
per  hour,  according  to  size.    Prices,  $40,  $50  and  $75. 

First  Premiums  at  California  State  Fairs  in  1870  and 
1871.  Warranted  to  separate  Mustard  Seed,  Cheat,  Bar- 
ley and  Oats,  from  Wheat.  Cleans  the  Morning  Glory 
Seed  from  Alfalfa. 

Circulars  mailed  on  application.    Address 

NASH,  MILLER  &  CO., 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers,  Si-ramento,  Cal. 

N.  !!.—/> '.1  the  Nash  fc  Cutts  Steam  Separators  are 
fully  warranted.  3v4-15t 


THE    PATENT 

Novelty  Mill  and  Grain  Separator 


Is  one  of  the  gr  atest  improvements  of  the  age  for 
cleaning  and  separating  grain,  while  it  combines  all  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  First-class  Fanning  Mill.  It  also 
far  excels  anything  that  has  been  invented  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  grain.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  all 
the  different  kinds  of  Mixed  Grain.  It  takes  out  Mus- 
tard, Grass  Seeds,  Barlty  and  Oats,  and  makes  two  dis- 
tinct qualities  of  wheat  if  desired. 

For  further  information  apply  to  R.  STONE, 

eow-bp  422  Battery  street,  San  Franci  Bco. 


SPORTSMEN'S    EMPORIUM, 

No.  609  Clay  Street, 
Just  above  Montgomery SAN  FRANCISCO . 

F.   SCHOENEMAN, 

(Successor  to  Barton  &  Eutter.) 
JUST  RECEIVED,  an  assortment  of  the  new 

Needle   Sporting    Gun. 

Cannot  be  had  anywhere  else,  as  I  am  the  Agent. 
Also,  fine  English,  German  and  American  Sporting 
Guns,  all  the  latest  patterns  of  RIFLES,  and  all  kinds 
of  Ammuuition.    A  splendid  assortment  of 

FISHING    TACKLE, 

And  Sporting  Apparatus  of  every  description. 
Pocket  Cutlery  of  the  best  makers. 
15v4-3m  F.   SCHOENEMAN. 


ALFRED  WRIGHT Veterinary  Surgeon. 


^WRIGHT' 

mm 

iORSES&CATlLt 


General  Depot 159  New  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 

WARNER  &  SILSBY 

Manufacture  all  sizes  of 

Bed  and  Sofa   Springs, 

Which  they  offer  to  the  trade  at 
reduced  prices;  also  the  cele- 
brated Obermann  Self- 
Fastening:     Bed     Spring-. 

Any  man  can  make  his  own  Spring  Bed  with  them 
by  attaching  them  to  the  slats  of  any  bedstead. 

No.  147  New  Montgomery  Street,  corner  of 
Natoma,  San  Francisco.  23v3-6m 


CO-OPERATIVE    MARBLE    WORKS. 

JOHN  DANIEL  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Monuments,    Headstones,    Tombs, 

MANTEL    PIECES,    ETC., 

421    Pine    street,    between    Montgomery    and  i 

Kearny,  San  Fbancisco. 

21v2-ly 

STALLIONS. 


Two  Fine  Three- Year  Old  Stallions  for  Sale. 

Call  on  or  address  D.  L.  SMITH,  at  17   New   Mon- 
gomery  street,  San  FranciBCO.  Ilv4tf 


PUMPS    AND    STOVES. 

A  large  assortment  of  FORCE  and  LIFT  PUMPS; 
also.  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS.  RUBBER  HOSE,  Etc. 

Celobrated  Ranges — Union,  Improved  Richmond,  and 
Eureka.    A  fine  assortment  constantly  on  hand. 

No.  519  Market  street,  near  First,  San  Francisco. 

12v4-4m  JAMES  JOHNSTON. 


Three  "Weeks   is   the   Extent    of   Wear   for 
Children's  Shoes 

UNLESS    THEY     HAVE    A    SILVER    TIP    ON    TO 
Protect    tile    Toe. 

jta.:rm:  foremain. 

An  experienced  Farmer  from  the  East  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  the  position  of  Foreman;  is  fully  qualified  to 
bake  charga  of  a  Farm  for  the  raising  of  Grain  and  the 
culture  of  Fruits  ;  also  the  care  and  raising  of  Stock. 

Can  give  the  best  of  testimonials  as  regards  character 
and  ability  for  such  a  position,  and  wishes  a  permanent 
place.    Address  J.  P.  H.,  at  this  office. 
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"  Glad  to  See  It  a  Success." 
San  Jose  Foundry.  San  Jose,  Oct.  22, 1872.— Messrs. 
Dewey,  &  Co.,  33S  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco.— 
Dear  Sirs: — Enclosed  herewith  you  will  find  Post  Office 
order  for  both  Scientific  and  Rural  Press.  I  am  glad 
to  see  the  Rural  Press  has  proved  such  a  success,  and 
I  hope  it  is  as  great  a  benefit  to  its  owners  financially  as 
It  is  to  its  readers  instructively.  Yours  truly,  D.  KoK. 


"I  Would  Not  Be  "Without  It." 
ME9SRS.   Dewey  fc    Co.:— I   prize    your    paper    very 
highly,  as  it  is  the  best  of  its  kind  I  ever  saw,  and  I 
would  not  be  without  it.     Yours  truly,  J.  V.  v. 

Modesto,  Cal.,  Oct.  2(1,  1872. 


-sfejfc 
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^hlfarallfoine  Jo  #&*" 

The  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  as  a  first- 
class  illustrated  agricultural  and  home  journal,  has 
no  rival  on  this  side  of  the  Continent;  it  contains 
sixteen  pages,  of  the  size  of  Harper's  Weekly,  and 
is  the  best  printed  and  handsomest  newspaper  of  tfie 
Pacific  States.  Only  a  few  pages  are  elevated 
to  advertising.  No  questionable  notices  are  admit- 
ted. All  advertisements  are  sure  to  be  read.  Be- 
ing the  only  first-class  representative  of  its  speciali- 
ties wed  of  the  great  prairies,  your  advertisement  in 
this  one  journal,  will  meet  the  eyes  of  the  leading 
agriculturists,  horticulturists,  gardeners,  and 
ether  eulturists  in  COLORADO,  UTAH,  MON- 
TANA, IDAHO,  NEVADA,  CALIFORNIA, 
OREGON,  WASHINGTON,  AND  ARIZONA. 
The  Press  also  circulates  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  China,  Japan,  Sandwich  Islands,  British 
Columbia,  ami  the  Western  States  of  Mexico. 
It  is  exceeelingly  popular,  and  highly  appreciated 
ty  us  reml  ■  s  i;..l  id  ft  \:  d>:  f  i  ,'.■"■  ;;lt  oral  mdus 
try.  Its  circulation  is  immense,  and  far  exceeds 
that  of  any  class  of  Sayi  Francisco  weeklies.  Our 
rates  of  advertising  are  verg  law  fur  the  character 
and  circulation  of  the  journal. 

Each  Issue  Contains 

Sixteen  well  filled  pages. 

Original  and  Choice  Engravings. 

Editorials  on  Home  Industries. 

On  various  kinds  of  Stock-rearing. 

Ou  Horticulture  and  Gardening. 

Correspondence  from  Farming  Districts. 

Answers   and   hints   to  Correspondents   about 
Local  Farming. 

(rood  Health  and  Useful  Information. 

Reports  of  Farming  Clubs. 

Mechanical  and  Scientific  progress. 

Agricultural  Notes  from  all  quarters. 

Domestic  Produce  Markets. 

Home  Circle. 

Domestic  Economy. 

Mechanical  Hints  and  Domestic  Receipts. 

Home  and  Farm  Matters. 

Affording,  in  all,  more  of  real  instructive  and 
profitable   matter    for  general    readers   than 
any  other  weekly  on  this  side  of  the  Conti- 
nent. 
Subscription,  in  advance,  $-4  a  year.     Single 

copies  10  cts.     Four  single  copies,  of  late  dates, 

sent  postpaid  for  95  cts. 


KELLER    «Sc    CO., 

CORNER   10TH    AN'D    K    STREETS,    SACRAMENTO- 
agents  for 

CLAPP'S     BRASS-BEARING     WAGONS. 

And  also  a  superior  Iron  Axle  Wagon. 

MERR1TT   k   KELLOGG'S  SELF-PROPELLING 
THRESHING    ENGINES. 

.loli  ii     Deer     Moliiie     P*lo"v*r. 

Also  COLLINS'  PLOW  (Smith's  Patent). 

READY's    PREMIUM    OANQ    PLOW. 

THE  GORHAM    BROADCAST  SEEDER  AND  CULTI- 
VATOR. 

EXCELSIOR       MOWER       AND       REAPER. 


•9*  Please  call  and  examine. 


17v4-ly 


NATIONAL  DRY  HOP  YEAST, 

Manufactured  at  Seneca  Falls. 
N.  Y.  The  atrten'inn  of  GROC- 
ERS and  FAMILIES  is  called  to 
ihi*  Yeast  a^  the  most  reliable  and 
uniform  article  ever  offered  to  the 
trale—  be  in*  purely  vegetable,  wholesome  and  nutritious, 
and  broufcut  to  the  hihge^t  degree  or  perfection  in  its  prep- 
aration. Its  popularity  is  already  manifest  from  the  rapidly 
increasing  demand  since  Its  recent  introduction  into  this 
market.  We  solicit  a  trial,  as  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  its  value.  JOiVES  <fc  CO.,  Agents, 
*18  and  »«0  Front  Street,  San  Francisco. 
18v4-3m 


LINFORTH,     KELLOGG     &     CO., 

Nos.  3  and  5  Front  Street SAN  FRANCISCO. 

IMPORTERS    AJSX>    JOKBERS 

OF 

AMERICAN,   ENGLISH  AND  GENERAL  HARDWARE,  AND   CUTLERY. 

Wostenholme's  Pocket  Cutlery, 

Blacksmith  and  Mining  Tools, 

Rope,  Iron,  Steel.  Ammunition, 

Powder  and  Fuse, 

HAY  CUTTERS,    CORN  SHELLEBS,    CHURNS   AND  WOODEN  WARE.    IRON   AND    LEAD  PIPE,    RUBBER 
HOSE,  BELTING,— RUBBER  AND  LEATHER. 
Sole  Agents  for 

THE  IMPROVED  ''PACIFIC  RAILROAD"  and  "MONITOR"  GANG  PLOWS. 

«S"These  Plows  are  Deep  Tillers,  and  are  just  what  the  farmers  need.    They  can  be  run  by  a  email  boy,  as  the 
lifting  out  of  the  ground  is  done  by  horse  instead  of  hand  power.    Farmers  should  examine  these  Plows  before 

purchasing. 

"  WORLD  "  MOWERS  AND  REAPERS, 

"TORNADO"  THRESHERS, 

BCMSEY  k  CO.'S  FORCE  AND  LIFT  PUMPS, 

HYDRAULIC  RAMS,  ETC 
Orders  respectfully  solicited.    Catalogues  and  prices  furnished  on  application.  18v4-6m 


THE  PEOPLE'S  PUMP. 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  PUMP  FOR 


Farmers,      Stockmen      and 
Stable  Keepers, 


NON-FREEZING    FORCE   PUMP, 

Working  in  Wells  from 

«    to    lOO    feet    deep. 

Suitable  for  either  Hand  or  Power  use. 

Rate   in   Price,    from  $12  up. 
Send  for  Circular. 


Depot  for  Pacific  Coast, 


C0NR0Y,   O'CONNOR  &  CO. 


SAN    FRANCISCO. 


THE     TRUTH! 

A.  L.  FISH,  Agent  Knowles'  Steam  Pump — Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  inquiries. 
we  state  that  the  highest  award  for  Steam  Pumps  at  the  Eighth  or  last  Mechanics' 
Fair  in  San  Francisco,  was  a  First  Premium  and  Diploma,  awarded  to  the  Knowles' 
Patent  Steam  Pump,  as  published  in  the  Ollicial  List  September  23d,  1871. 

A.  S.  HALLIDIE,  President  Board  of  Managers. 

W.  H.  "Williams,  Sec'y  Board  of  Managers  Eighth  Industrial  Exhibition,  M.  I. 


Continued  Brilliant  Success  of  Ditson  &  Co.'s 
GEMX    OF    STRAUSS! 

This  fine  collection,  now  "all  the  rage,"  contains 
among  its  Gems  [which  fill  250  large  music  pages] 

Geeman  Heabts,  Aquabellen,  1001  Niohts,  Manhat- 

ten,  Moboenblatter,  Artist  Life,  Love  and 

Pleasure,  Burgersinn.  Blue  Danube, 

Marriage    Bells,    Bonbons, 

Wlne,  Women  and 

Song. 

and  many  other  popular  Waltzes, 

PIZZICATO,  NEW  ANNEN,  TRITSCH  TRATSCH, 
and  other  Polkas,  with  a  goodly  number  of  first  rate 
Quadrilles,  Galops,  Mazurkas,  etc.  Price,  in  Boards, 
$2.50;  Cloth,  $3.00.     Sent,  post-paid,  for  retail  price. 

THE  GREAT  NEW  CHURCH  MUSIC  BOOK, 

The    Standard ! 

Still  "waves,"  and  is  on  the  point  of  being  Introduced 
to  a  multitude  of  Singing  Schools  now  to  commence. 
The  authors  are  L.  O.  Emerson,  of  Boston,  and  H.  R. 
Palmeb,  of  Chicago,  neither  of  whom  will  be  satisfied 
with  less  than 

Twice  the  Ordinary  Circulation 

Of  Church  Music  Books.  Do  not  fail  to  send  $1.25,  for 
which,  for  the  present,  Specimen  copies  will  be  sent. 

PRICE,    81. SO. 

OLIVER  DIT30N  &  CO.,  Boston. 
CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


HEALTH    AND    "WEALTH     IN 


GOOD     CABLE     SCREW      WIRE 
Boots    and    Shoes. 


Ready's    Patent    Gang    Plow. 


This  Plow  was  awarded  the  First  Premium  and  Gold 
Medal  at  the  great  Plowing  Match  at  the  State  Fair,  1872 
Fifteen  Gangs  entered,  including  the  Eureka,  American 
Chief,  Sweepstake,  and  others  of  notoriety.  It  hat 
Wrought  Iron  Beams,  Iron  Wheels,  Cast  Steel  Moulds- 
and  Shears.  It  is  neat,  simple,  strong  and  durable,  and 
warranted  to  run  light,  and  lifts  out  of  the  ground 
easier  than  any  other  Gang  known  to  the  trade.  Extras- 
furnished  and  warranted  to  fit. 

W.    B.    READY, 
301  J  street,  SACRAMENTO,  Cal.. 

17v-T6m  Sole  Maker  and  Patentee. 


F1  O  Pfc    RENT, 

A    Farm    of    Seventy    Acres, 

With    a    large  Orchard,  all  varieties  of    Fruit,   large 
Dwelling  House,  Out  Houses,  Cistern  and  well  Water  in 
abundance.    Possession  given  Immediately. 
Apply  on  the  premises  to 

HENRY  BUSH, 
Martinez,  Contra  Costa  County, 
Or  DAVID  BUSH,  29,  Grand  Hotel  Block. 
IM-laa 
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^GOMERY 


WILL   NOT    LEAK    AND   LAST    TWICE    AS    LONG.       Purchasers  pleaw  say  advertiied  in  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  has  the  largest  circula- 
tion of  any  weekly  journal  published  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  independent  of  a  daily  Issue.  Its 
readers  are  prominent  among  the  most  intelligent,  in- 
dustrious and  thrifty  classes  throughout  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

ALSO, 

Grass  and  Clover  Seeds. 

A  L  F  A  L  F  A. . 

Trees,   Plants,    Roots,    Etc., 

For  Sale  at  Wholesale  or  Retail  by 

GEO.    F.    SILVESTER, 
No.  317  Washington  Street, 

•ST  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

GUANO. 
100  Barrels  Guano  for  Sale, 

In  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 
«v2-ly.l6p GEO.  F.  BTLYF.BTER, 

GLEN  FLORA 

Stock  Breeding   Association. 

Successors  to  C.  C.  4  R.   H.  Parks,  Waukeean,  III.    Or- 
ganized onder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Importers  and  Breeders  of 

SHORT-HORNED    CATTLE 

Thoroughbred  and  Trotting  Horses,  Ootswold 
"    Sheep,    Improved    Berkshires,    and 
Pure-Bred  Poultry  in  Great 
"v  arieties, 

Stock  of  all  kinds  for  sals  at  reasonable  prices.    Send  for 
Catalogue  giving  full  description.    A 

C.  C.  PARKS,  Pres't., 
Uv3-tf  WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 
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Lecture  Upon  Scale  Insects. 

Delivered  Before  the  Oakland  Farming,  Horticul- 
tural and  Industrial  Club,  Oct.  25th,  1872,  by 
Dr.  Wm.  P.  Gibbons  of  Alameda. 

Whi!e  pursuing  occasional  investigations  into 
the  habits  of  predaceous  insects,  I  find  the  sub- 
ject so  expansive  as  to  require  more  time  and 
labor  than  I  can  now  appropriate  to  it.  My 
observations  will  therefore  be  directed  to  3  or  4 
species  only,  which  are  prominent  on  account 
of  the  great  mischief  which  they  commit  in 
our  orchards  and  gardens.  We  will  commence 
with  the 

Aphides. 

The  aphides,  or  plant  lice  are  so  universally 
diffused,  that  everybody  knows  them.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  about  40  species  enu- 
merated. They  belong  to  the  sub-order  Jlcmip- 
tera,  which  includes  all  insects  whose  mouth  is 
furnished  with  stylets,  with  which  they  pierce 
the  vessels  of  plants  and  animals,  and  suck  in 
their  food.  Thus,  besides  plant-lice,  the  order 
includes  bed-bugs  and  body-lice,  locusts,  cocci- 
do?e  or  scale  insects,  chinch  bug,  and  many 
others. 

Our  interest  lies  in  the  species  commonly 
known  as  the  Wooly  Aphides;  it  differs  from 
some  others  in  being  without  a  pair  of  honey 
tubes,  which  some  have  projecting  from  the  6th 
segment  of  the  body.  Bonnet  discovered  that 
aphides  were  parthenogenetic;  i.  e.  able  to  pro- 
duce offspring  without  the  presence  of  the  male. 
To  some  extent,  the  observation  of  Dr.  Burnett 
will  apply  to  our  California  species.  He  states 
"  that  in  early  autumn  the  colonies  of  plant 
lice  are  composed  of  both  male  and  female  in- 
dividuals; these  pair,  the  males  then  die,  and 
the  females  begin  to  deposit  their  eggs,  after 
which  they  die  also.  Early  in  the  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  sap  begins  to  flow,  these  eggs  are 
hatched,"  and  the  young  lice  soon  come  to  ma- 
turity. "  In  this  state  it  is  found  that  the  whole 
brood,    without  a  single    exception,    consists 

Figs.  I  and  II. 


solely  of  females,  or  more  properly  of  individ- 
uals who  are  capable  of  reproducing  their  kind. 
This  reproduction  takes  place  by  a  viviparous 
generation."  The  second  generation  pursues 
the  same  course  as  the  first,  the  individuals  of 
which  it  is  composed  having  no  trace  of  the  male 
among  them.  The  same  conditions  are  again 
repeated,  and  according  to  Bonnett,  he  carried 
them  through  9  generations  under  these  condi- 
tions. Duval  obtained  11  generations  in  seven 
months,  and  Kyber  states  that  a  colony  of  aphis 
dianthi  continued  to  propagate  for  four  years, 
without  the  intervention  of  males.  Dr.  Bur- 
nett considers  this  anomolous  mode  of  increase 
as  a  process  of  budding,  and  that  the  whole 
series,  like  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  constitutes  but 
a  single  generation,  which  results  from  the 
union  of  the  sexes  during  the  preceeding  fall. 

Our  California  winters  are  scarcely  ever  so 
severe  as  to  destroy  those  animals  which  enter 
into  a  stata  of  hybernation,  and  though  I  have 
watched  closely  during  the  present  season.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  detect  a  solitary  male 
upon  an  apple  tree.  Numerous  broods  of  young, 
however,  were  apparent  from  time  to  time,  and 
as  the  community  was  piled  up  by  those  com- 
ing to  maturity,  some  friendly  wind  would 
transport  a  woolly  group  to  another  tree,  which, 
happily  might  be  on  my  neighbor's  premises. 

Hence,  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  our  species 


maintaining  its  perpetuity  without  the  presence 
of  males.  The  only  group  of  the  two  sexes 
which  I  have  succeeded  in  finding,  was  on  a 
pear  tree.  There  were  not  more  than  fifty  in 
the  community,  about  one-half  of  which  were 
males.  The  figures  here  referred  to  give  a  cor- 
rect diagram  of  each  sex.  These  aphides  are 
now  on  the  look  out  for  winter  quarters.  A 
loose  scale  of  bark — an  old  adherent  bud  envel- 
ope— a  scratch  or  cut  into  the  bark —  the  pro- 
jecting edges  of  new  wood  over  the  surface 
from  which  a  branch  has  been  pruned,  all  con- 
stitute localities  where  they  can  snugly  winter. 
To  be  sure,  some  are  more  fastidious  and  make 
their  way  down  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  settle  among  the  roots  of  the  tree,  where 
they  continue  to  propagate  with  marvellous  ra- 
pidity; so  that  when  the  careful  husbandman 
starts  in  on  his  vernal  tour  through  the  orchard, 
and  removes  the  soil  from  around  each  tree,  he 
not  unfrequently  finds  ten  times  more  heads  of 

Fig.   TV. 


Young  female  Aspidiotus  from  a  pear  treo. 

of  live  stock  within  a  few  inches  square,  than 
he  has  of  civilized  herbivora  on  the  entire  ranch. 

The  Aphis,  as  is  well  known,  commences  its 
career  either  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  on  a 
small  branch.  It  appreciates  all  the  careless 
habits  of  a  gardener,  by  selecting  such  spots 
for  colonies,  as  have  had  bark  bruised  or  torn; 
or  such  rough  places  which  may  have  been  left 
by  clumsy  pruning.  From  these  points  it  gradu- 
ally sends  forth  its  pioneers  to  the  next  leaf 
axil,  and  continuing  this  process,  it  soon  takes 
entire  possession  of  the  tree,  if  left  alone.  Dur- 
ing the  fall,  in  our  climate,  if  it  does  not  secrete 
itseif  in  the  manner  heretofore  stated,  the  fe- 
male deposits  her  eggs  in  such  places  as  have 
been  already  indicated,  from  which  points  they 
begin  to  hatch  out  in  February. 

The  other  genus  belonging  to  this  sub-order, 
which  we  will  here  notice,  is  the  Aspidiotus  or 
scale  insect.  In  the  Eastern  States  the  most 
generally  diffused  and  destructive  species  is  the 
A  conchiformis,  so  named  from  its  scale  cover 
representing  in  shape  an  oyster  shell.  As  I  am 
not  certain  of  the  identity  of  this  species  with 
that  of  California,  I  will  pass  over  any  effort  at 
description  till  a  more  convenient  season;  sim- 
ply premising  that  our  list  of  the  number  of 
species,  sustains  the  established  reputation  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  there  being  not  less  than  five. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  me  to  repeat  the  ac- 
count which  I  gave  some  weeks  ago,  of  the 
habits  of  this  insect.  It  is  probably  the  most 
destructive  and  aggressive  of  any  which  infest 
our  orchards.  Should  a  single  female  once 
gain  foothold  on  a  tree,  her  progeny  never 
leaves  it  till  growth  and  vitality  are  destroyed. 

Our  present  object  is  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion in  its  practical  aspects.  And  while  giving 
full  importance  to  the  injury  inflicted  on  or- 
chards by  predacious  insects,  we  must  not  over- 
look other  oauses  which  impair  the  vigorous 
growth  of  trees.  Most  prominent  among  these, 
is  insufficient  or  careless  cultivation.  Neglect 
this,  and  you  neglect  the  fundamental  condi- 
tions which  produce  healthy  trees  and  perfect 
fruit.  With  vegetation  as  with  animals,  im- 
perfect or  arrested  nutrition  lays  the  foundation 
of  disease,  and  gives  easy  development  to  par- 
asitic or  fungoid  growth;  the  presence  of  which, 
reacting  on  the  vegetable  tissues,  soon  destroys 
them.  How  many  of  your  orchard  trees  are 
now  literally  covered  with  a  common  lichen, 
the  Celraria  Calif omica  !  Now,  pull  off  a  plant 
of  this,  which  has  been  rooted  on  the  bark  for 
two  years,  and  what  will  you  see  ?  1st,  a  large 
pupa  of  an  hemipterous  insect;  2d,  the  aspio- 
diotus,  or  scale  insect;  3d,  the  larvae  of  aneurop- 
tera;  4th,  an  acarida,  or  mite  insect;  5th,  one 
or  more  spiders.  And  were  it  not  for  making 
the  record  appear  unreasonably  large,  I  would 
add  a  small  worm  which  I  have  not  diagnosed. 
Take  the  liohen,  gentlemen,  examine  for  your- 
selves  the  happy    family  which    it  contains; 


number  these  various  animals  on  the  trunk  of  a 
small  pear  tree  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
and  five  feet  long,  and  when  you  reach  the 
record  of  30,000,  say  whether  you  have  com- 
pleted the  census.  Without  doing  this,  you 
would  hardly  believe  that  you  have  scarcely  an 
apple  or  pear  tree  in  your  garden  which  does 
not  sustain  a  living  population  of  100,000  in- 
sects.    Nay,  don't  be  alarmed;    this  is  a  very 


small  number  even  for  a  careful  gardener.  Let 
me  treat  you  to  a  twig  of  almond  or  peach  tree. 
Do  you  see  that  beautiful  red  tint  which  is 
spread  round  the  angle  of  the  branchlets  ?  It 
looks  as  though  some  rural  artist  had  been  prac- 
tising on  lights  and  shadows.  Now  bring  your 
eye  glass  to  bear  upon  it,  and  you  will  see  an 
aggregated  mass  of  beautiful  little  eggs,  round 
as  a  sphere,  and  sparkling  as  rubies.  Count 
an  inch  of  them  in  linear  dimensions — you  can't 
make  less  than  200  eggs,  which  will  yield  40,- 
000  to  the  square  inch.  Next  number  the 
branches  and  the  twigs  of  that  small  tree  twelve 
feet  in  hight,  and  by  the  time  you  finish  your 
estimates  with  the  greatest  care,  you  will  have 
over  5,000,000  of  those  little  eggs  figured  out 
on  your  account  book.  Do  you  think  you  have 
them  all  ?  Then  take  a  few  leaves  of  the  tree, 
and  bring  your  eye  glass  in  requisition  once 
more.  Of  course  you  perceive  those  little  ani- 
malcules which  are  busily  striding  along  on 
four  legs,  apparently  not  knowing  what  to  be 
at,  yet  very  anxious  to  make  themselves  useful 
in  some  manner.  Count  again,  but  don't  over- 
tax your  arithmetical  genius.  One,  two,  three, 
four  and  five  hundred  you  find  on  a  single  leaf, 
saying  nothing  of  an  extra  one  hundred  eggs 
which  mamma  forgot  to  leave  below  on  the 
branches.  I  might  as  well  here  tell  you  that 
there  are  30,000  leaves  on  that  tree;  and  if  we 
make  a  fair  average,  and  estimate  two  hundred 
animalculie  to  a  leaf,  there  will  be  a  living  pop- 
ulation of  6,000,000  of  these  arachwida  with 
the  5,000,000  of  eggs  in  expectancy,  to  be  sup- 
ported on  that  small  arborial  territory. 

Having  now  got  all  these  animals  together 
and  they  present  quite  a  formidable  array — the 
next  question  is  to  dispose  of  them  in  an  ad- 
vantageous manner.  The  last  named  insect 
belonging  to  the  spider  family,  though  proba- 
bly producing  some  iittle  injury  to  trees,  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  numbers,  is  of  especial  bene- 
fit to  the  garden;  it  feeds  upon  the  aphis  and 
the  scale  insect.    I  must  confess  however  that 

Fig.  V. 


my  acquaintance  with  it  is  of  so  recent  date, 
that  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  demonstrate  its 
habits,  without  a  liability  of  making  some  er- 
rors. I  first  discovered  them  about  the  1st  of 
June,  in  limited  numbers;  two  months  after- 
ward they  greatly  multiplied  and  by  September 
they  had  attained  their  greatest  development. 
A  stream  of  water  from  the  hose  exterminated 
most  of  the  animals  and  repeated  once  a  week 
it  almost  cleared  a  tree  on  which  I  found  the 
greatest  number.  Though  found  on  almonds, 
peach,  cherry,  plum,  apple  and  pear  trees,  they 
are  only  in  quantity  on  the  first  three  and  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  a  live  aphis  or  aspidiotus  on 
either  cherry,  peach  or  an  almond  tree.  The 
cause  of  this  exemption  may  not  be  owing  to 
the  presence  of  the  acarina,  but  it  is  strongly 
suggestive.  Next  season  I  propose  to  cultivate 
the  crop  on  apple  and  pear  trees  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  true  relation  which  they  hold  to 
other  insects. 


It  is  still  an  unsolved  problem  how  to  deal 
with  our  apple  and  pear  trees;  I  have  been  pry- 
ing into  the  experience  of  writers  and  garden- 
ers, without  deriving  any  substantial  results. 
After  numerous  experiments  I  am  induced  to 
believe  the  most  effective  treatment  for  the 
scale  insect,  is  a  solution  of  caustic  potash. 
Four  ounces  of  water  to  one  of  potash,  will  kill 
the  animals  and  the  tree  also.  Sixteen  ounces  of 
water  to  an  ounce  of  potash  may  be  applied 
without  injury  to  tender  bark  or  buds.  The 
entire  tree  may  be  washed  over  with  a  white- 
wash or  paint  brush.  One  of  my  neighbors 
extolled  the  use  of  tobacco  juice,  as  a  certain 
poison.  As  he  used  tobacco  largely  in  his  own 
system,  he  could  speak  advisedly  of  its  toxical 
properties;  and  I  shall  hereafter  adopt  the  com- 
bination in  full  faith  that  should  the  reduced 
strength  of  the  potassa  liquor  fail  to  kill  the  in- 
sect, the  narcotic  combination  will  surely  settle 
the  question. 

This  mixture  is  also  the  best  which  I  have 
found  to  kill  aphides.  These  animals  have  a 
film  of  resinous  matter  over  their  hide,  which 
prevents  a  liquid,  not  alkaline,  from  coming  in 
close  contact  with  their  absorbant  surface. 
Whale  oil  soap  water  is  much  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  probably  with  good  results.  Un- 
der no  conditions,  however,  will  the  result  be 
satisfactory,  unless  the  applications  are  applied 
often  enough  to  destroy  the  last  animal  or  egg 
that  may  be  living  on  the  tree.  The  proper 
time  to  do  this  work  is  during  early  auhimn, 
soon  as  the  leaves  fall,  or  before.  Every  trunk, 
branch,  twig  and  bud  should  be  carefully  wash- 
ed with  the  liquid.  True,  the  process  involves 
considerable  outlay  of  time  and  some  little 
money.  But  how  much  did  your  trees  cost  you 
in  the  first  case;  how  much  money  and  labor 
have  you  bestowed  upon  them  already  ?  How 
many  years  have  you  been  waiting  for  them  to 
bear  fruit  ?  And  will  you  now  let  them  die  for 
lack  of  two  hours  culture  over  each  tree  and 
five  cents'  worth  of  potassa  ?  Try  the  experi- 
ment on  one  tree,  and  if  the  foregoing  plan  will 
not  clean  off  every  particle  of  moss  and  kill 
every  insect,  and  insure  a  good,  healthy,  pro- 
ductive tree,  instead  of  that  diseased  runt 
which  can  hardly  hold  on  to  life  on  account  of 
its  one  hundred  thousand  parasites,  then  bring 
your  bill  of  expenses  into  the  Farmers'  Club, 
and  I  will  pay  it  for  you. 

One  more  remark  will  conclude  my  paper. 
There  are  some  nurserymen  within  a  thousand 
miles  of  this  locality,  who  sell  from  one  to  five 
hundred  insects  with  every  tree  that  leaves 
their  premises.  This  is  especially  true  in  re- 
spects to  plants  and  shrubbery  raised  under 
glass.  Every  horticulturist  and  amateur  gar- 
dener should  avoid  such  establishments  as  he 
would  a  pest  house.  No  young  tree  nor  shrub 
should  ever  be  transplanted  to  your  garden 
without  being  closely  inspected  and  thoroughly 
cleansed  of  all  insect  life.  Care  and  watchful- 
ness will  protect  your  fruit  trees  and  gardens, 
as  perfectly  as  it  will  keep  vermin  and  itch  from 
your  children. 


Angora  Goats  in  Oregon. 

We  learn  from  our  agent  and  correspondent 
in  Oregon,  that  Butterfield  &  Son  have  sold 
650  of  their  Angora  Goats  lately  driven  to  that 
State,  for  sale  and  propagation  there.  Mr.  B. 
says  that  the  young  goats  raised  from  the  stock 
he  sold  there  last  year,  are  better  than  those  he 
raised  in  California. 

He  is  confident  that  they  will  do  better  gen- 
erally in  Oregon  than  in  California,  and  gives 
proof  of  his  sincerity  by  the  purchase  of  a  half 
interest  in  1,880  acres  of  land,  on  which  he  has 
put  200  goats  and  will  largely  increase  the 
number  as  circumstances  may  warrant. 

In  another  column  of  thePKESs  will  be  found 
an  account  of  sales  of  Mohair  made  for  Butter- 
field  &  Son,  by  Davis  &  Foulke,  Philadelphia, 
showing  the  value  of  the  different  grades  of 
mohair  as  obtained  in  England, 


The  Next  Pbesidency. — Betums,  as  far  as 
received,  would  indicate  the  re-election  of  Gen. 
Grant  as  President  for  four  years  next  succeed- 
ing the  4th  of  March,  1873. 

What  in  life  is  more  beautiful  thau  hap- 
py human  faces? 
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kORRESPONDENCE. 


A  Harvest  Festival. 

Eds.  Press: — I  have  been  wishing  to-night 
that  I  could  "  clasp  hands  "  with  some  of  my 
California  friends  across  the  chasm  that  lies 
between  us;  then  I  thought,  "  why  can't  I  say 
'  how  do  you  do  '  to  them,  through  the  columns 
of  their  favorite  paper  ?  "  And  perhaps  the 
readers  of  the  Press  would  like  to  read  a  few 
notes  from  the  old  Bay  State. 

riaverill  is  a  beautiful  city  of  10,000  inhab- 
itants, and  I  doubt  not  some  people  in  Califor- 
nia would  be  glad  to  be  here  this  fall,  and  visit 
the  places  of  interest,  as  the  birth-place  of  the 
poet  Whittier,  which  is  only  a  pleasant  drive 
from  here;  but  I  think  they  would  be  glad  to 
return  to  a  warmer  climate  by  the  time  Jack 
Frost  had  bitten  their  noses  several  times.  We 
have  had  but  one  short  visit  from  him  as  yet. 
The  trees,  nearly  all  of  them,  retain  their  green 
dress,  and  the  scarcity  of  bright  leaves  in  the 
city  drove  the  young  people  of  the  1  st  M.  E. 
Church  up  on  "Mount  Washington,"  (a  "com- 
manding hill"  lying  southwest  of  that  city,) 
last  Friday,  October  11th,  to  obtain  evergreens 
and  autumn  leaves  for  their  Harvest  Festival. 

The  idea  of  a  Harvest  Festival  is  new  here, 
though  I  believe  they  are  held  occasionally  in 
the  West.  The  first  evening  the  church  was 
decorated  with  wreathsof  evergreen  and  autumn 
loaves;  handsome  bouquets  of  flowers  adorned 
the  gallery  front,  and  the  pulpit,  over  which 
rose  an  arch,  with  the  words  "  Harvest  Festi- 
val" on  the  upper  part,  while  the  sides  were 
wreathed  with  leaves  of  flaming  red  and  gold. 
The  exercises  consisted  of  voluntaries  from 
the  organ,  singing  by  the  choir  and  Sabbath 
Schools,  select  readings  and  recitations,  and 
original  poems  and  essays.  The  exercises  were 
all  excellent,  and  of  a  character  suited  to  the 
occasion;  but  those  most  worthy  of  note  were: 
an  essay,  by  Aline  Holbrook,  (a  graduate  from 
the  Gilton,  N.  H.,  Seminary;)  reading  from 
Holland's  "Bitter  Sweet,"  by  Bev.  O.  W. 
Scott,  the  pastor:  an  original  poem,  by  Mrs. 
O.  W.  Soott,  and  the  recitation  by  Miss  Hol- 
brook of  a  poem,  written  at  the  parsonage,  en- 
titled "The  Vegetable  Convention,"  which  I 
will  send  for  publication,  as  this  is  a  day  of  con- 
ventions.   Perhaps  it  will  bear  a  little  study. 

The  second  entertainment  was  held  at  Music 
Hall  in  the  evening  of  October  16th.  Contribu- 
tions of  fruits,  vegetables,  fancy  articles,  etc., 
had  been  solicited,  and  were  brought  in  from 
all  quarters.  Music  was  furnished  by  a  good 
band;  an  excellent  farmers'  supper  was  fur- 
nished in  the  dining  room  joining  the  hall,  and 
within  the  hall  were  six  tables — a  fruit  table, 
a  vegetable  table,  a  candy  table,  an  ice-cream 
table,  a  table  for  "Yankee  notions,"  and  a  fancy 
table,  covered  with  an  astonishing  array  of  ti- 
dies, wax-work,  pictures,  collars,  aprons,  etc., 
etc.  The  hall  was  crowded,  and  the  evening 
was  full  of  enjoyment,  without  any  of  those 
so-called  "pleasures"  which  leave  intense 
weariness  or  a  "sting"  behind,  as  dancing, 
gambling,  or  drinking  intoxicating  liquors. 
The  entertainments  were  of  the  highest  char- 
acter. Perhaps  these  suggestions  will  be  of 
use  to  some  society  wishing  to  raise  money 
and  have  considerable  enjoyment  out  of  it. 
J.  E.  James. 
Haverill,  Mass.,  Oct.  17,  1872. 
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The  Open  Polar  Sea. 

The  Open  Polar  Sea  must  be  discovered  soon 
if  at  all.  At  least  so  argues  a  writer  in  Nature 
(an  English  periodical),  who  believes  the  sea 
will  soon  cease  to  exist.  Land  is  said  to  be 
rising  everywhere  between  the  pole  and  the 
fifty-seventh  parallel,  and  the  greatest  move- 
ment is  at  the  pole  itself. 

Some  interesting  facts  are  quoted  in  support 
of  the  theory.  Pliny  said  that  Scandinavia 
was  an  archipelago,  and  spoke  of  bold  seaman 
who  had  circumnavigated  the  group  of  Is- 
lands. Ptolemy  confirmed  this  statement. 
Celesius  said,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  that 
Norway  was  rising  at  the  rate  of  forty  inches  a 
year.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  indorses  the  theory. 
The  water  level  in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  falls  one 
foot  every  fifteen  years.  Near  Geffe  there  are 
low  pastures  where  old  men  remember  see- 
ing boats  afloat.  Near  Stockholm,  seventy  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  remains  of  shell- 
fish, identical  with  the  present  coast  species  are 
found.  At  Soduleige,  ninety  feet  above  high 
water,  there  is  a  bed  of  sand  which  contains 
some  wrecked  boats  and  an  old  anchor.  In 
the  interior  of  Spitzbergen,  skeletons  of  whales 
have  been  unearthed  above  sea-level.  The 
fishermen  say  that  land  has  risen  so  much  that 
the  shallowness  of  the  water  has  driven  away 
the  right  whale,  which,  once  abundant,  is  now 
rarely  seen. 

Ou  the  Pacific  the  shores  around  Bhering 
Straits  are  low  and  flat,  but  a  mile  or  two  back 
there  are  ranges  of  bluffs  parallel  with  the 
coast,  and  containing  innumerable  shells  of 
the  littoral  species.  If  the  theory  is  true,  it 
offers  a  curious  case  of  compensation.  While 
the  ocean  is  washing  away  Great  Britain, 
France,  Holland  and  New  England,  away  to 
the  north  the  continents  are  encroaching  on 
the  sea.  The  only  thing  to  regret  is  that  the 
process  cannot  be  reversed,  and  Neptune  en- 
riched at  the  expense  of  the  frozen  north,  and 
to  the  gain  of  the  more  habitable  sonth. 


Scallawag  Stock. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  hear  a  farmer 
declare  that  there  is  no  profit  in  keeping  fine 
cattle;  that  it  would  not  pay  him  to  purchase  a 
good  shorthorn  bull  at  say  five  hundred  dollars 
wherewith  to  improve  his  herd.  Let  us  see 
how  the  thing  figures  up.  He  raises  ten  steers 
of  what  the  drover  denominates  the  scallawag 
sort,  and  sells  them  at  three  or  four  years  old, 
or  possibly  he  feeds  them  six  years,  when  they 
realize  four  cents  per  pound  on  eight  hundred 
pounds  weight,  which  is  equal  to  thirty-two 
dollars  per  head,  or  three  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  cost  of  these 
cattle  will  be  not  less  than  the  price  received, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  profit  to  the  feeder,  if 
there  is  no  loss. 

Another  farmer  raises  ten  grade  shorthorn 
steers,  which  at  three  years  old  are  sold  at  eight 
cents  a  pound,  and  weigh  one  thousand  six 
hundred  pounds  each.  Their  money  value  is 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 
They  may  have  cost  six  hundred  and  forty  dol- 
lars to  feed,  which  is  double  the  cost  of  the 
scallawags,  aud  then  there  is  a  profit  of  six 
hundred  aud  forty  dollars.  This  will  represent 
a  small  part  only  of  the  gain  made  by  the  use 
of  a  thoroughbred  bull;  for  at  least  he  maybe 
expected  to  sire  twenty-five  calves  per  annum 
during  six  or  seven  years,  and  his  services  will 
thus  be  found  worth  at  any  rate  not  less  than 
three  or  four  thousand  dollars  on  this  basis. 
Here  is  nothing  counted  to  his  credit,  but  the 
simple  profit  on  beef  alone,  and  that  is  based 
on  the  tangible  and  stable  foundation  of  a  mar- 
ket report.  There  is  naught  extenuated  and 
naught  set  down  in  hope  which  may  or  may 
not  be  realized.  Some  farmers  have  said  that 
this  result  is  hopeless  for  them,  that  they  can- 
not expect  to  gain  one  cent  per  pound 
extra  from  a  drover  for  a  better  quality  of  stock. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  such  farmers  and  that 
they  say  this,  but  it  is  strange  if  this  is  not  a 
prejudice  born  of  a  want  of  energy  and  business 
tact. 

How  can  beef  differ  in  this  respect  from  wool 
or  pork,  butter  or  cheese,  or  com  or  wheat, 
all  of  which  prices  exactly  in  a  ratio  with 
their  several  qualities.  Drovers  who  come 
across  such  men  will  "fool  them  to  the  top  of 
their  bent,"  undoubtedly,  and  will  persuade 
them  that  good  stock  has  no  more  value  than 
poor,  if  possible;  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
in  this  age  of  newspapers,  such  a  farmer  could 
be  found.  "It  is  naught,  it  is  naught,  saith 
the  buyer,  but  when  he  hath  gone  his  way  he 
boasteth;  "  and  drovers  are  often  such  buyers, 
but  it  is  a  farmer's  own  fault  if  such  a  buyer 
ever  has  a  chance  to  boast  over  a  bargain  of 
this  sort  made  with  him. — X.  Y.  TrQnt 


Good  Walks  Around   Farm  Buildings. 

There  are  too  many  in  all  sections  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  neglecting  matters  and  things 
about  the  dwellings  and  out-buildings,  which 
may  be  called  small  comforts.  In  many  cases 
they  are  overlooked  and  are  not  considered  of 
sufficient  importance  to  deserve  attention,  at 
least  any  special  attention.  Among  these  there 
is  nothing  that  add  more,  not  merely  to  com- 
fort and  convenience  but  to  the  health  of  the 
family,  than  good  walks  about  the  house  and 
premises.  We  have  known  these  in  many  in- 
stances to  be  utterly  neglected.  They  are  re- 
garded as  good  enough  when  the  weather  is  dry, 
and  when  the  weather  is  wet  they  cannot  be 
made  better.  And  thus  year  after  year  the 
members  of  the  family  are  left  to  wade  through 
mud  to  the  cow  stables,  hog  pens,  wood  or  coal 
shed,  to  the  pump  or  spriDg  house,  to  the  place 
of  drying  the  wash,  and  so  on. 

Now  the  little  labor  it  would  cost  to  make 
hard,  dry  paths  to  all  the  points,  is  not  worth 
mentioning.  About  every  place  there  are 
stones,  old  mortar  and  brick,  which  could  be 
laid  down  in  an  excavation  of  six  inches  and 
covered  with  coal  ashes.  This  would  last  for  a 
dozen  years,  and  would  always  be  dry  in  five 
minutes  after  a  rain.  Or,  in  lieu  of  this,  lay 
down  board  walks,  which,  if  taken  up  in  the 
spring  after  the  weather  is  settled,  and  carefully 
piled  up,  will  last  eight  or  ten  years.  Try  it;  it 
will  save  in  shoe  leather  and  doctor's  bills  four 
times  as  much  as  the  cost,  leaving  out  of  the 
question  the  great  convenience  and  comfort 
enjoyed. — E.r. 

American  Farmers. — The  Artisan  says:  We 
hazard  the  assertion  that  no  class  of  equal 
average  means  lives  so  well  as  American  farm- 
ers. One  of  these  possessing  a  farm  and  build- 
ings worth  say  ten  thousand  dollars,  will  gather 
about  him  and  enjoy  more  real  comfort  than 
could  be  obtained  from  the  income  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  New  York.  He  may 
live  in  a  more  commodious  dwelling  than  a 
metropolitan  citizen  having  ten  thousand  dollars 
annuel  income.  He  may  have  his  carriage  and 
horses.  His  table  may  be  supplied  with  every- 
thing fresh  in  its  season.  His  labor  is  less 
wearing  than  the  toil  of  counting-room  and 
offices,  and  he  has  more  leisure. 


United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics  pub- 
lishes the  following  information,  taken  from  the 
last  census  returns: 

Wine  has  increased  fourteen  fold  since  ISM, 
and  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  decade,  Califor- 
nia being  its  chief  producer. 

Hops  have  increased  seven  fold  in  the  same 
time,  and  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  ten 
years,  New  York  growing  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  crop. 

Barley  has  increased  six  fold. 

Flax  six  fold,  and  flaxseed  trebled. 

Wheat   trebled  and  oats  doubled. 

Irish  potatoes  have  only  increased  one-third, 
and  sweet  decreased  one-half. 

Live  stock  have  trebled  in  value,  and  now 
amount  to  the  handsome  total  of  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  of  dollars, 
or  an  average  of  nearly  two  hundred  dollars 
for  every  family  in  the  nation. 

Animals  slaughtered  have  nearly  quadrupled 
in  value,  now  amounting  to  four  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually. 

Wool  has  increased  from  sixty  to  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  pounds. 

Cotton  is  half  a  million  of  bales  above  what 
it  was  in  1850,  and  three-fifths  of  its  amount  in 
1860. 

In  only  one  instance  is  there  a  decrease  of  an 
important  product,  and  that  is  in  Indian  corn, 
which  falls  short  of  the  amount  reported  in 
1866  by  seventy-eight  millions  of  bushels,  or 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Why  She   Planted  Roses. 

A  blacksmith  had  in  his  possession,  but  un- 
der mortgage,  a  house  and  piece  of  land.  Like 
many  others  he  was  at  one  time  fond  of  the 
social  glass,  but  was  happily  induced  by  a  friend 
to  join  the  temperance  society.  About  three 
months  after,  he  observed  his  wife  one  morning 
busily  employed  planting  rose  bushes  aud  fruit 
trees. 

"Mary,"  said  he,  "  I  have  owned  this  cot 
for  five  years,  and  yet  I  have  never  known  you 
before  care  to  improve  and  ornament  it  in  this 
manner." 

" Indeed, "  replied  the  smiling  wife,  "I  had 
no  heart  to  do  it  until  you  gave  up  drink.  I 
had  often  thought  of»  it  before,  but  I  was  per- 
suaded that,  should  I  do  it,  some  strangers 
would  pluck  the  roses  and  eat  the  fruit;  but 
now,  with  God's  help  and  blessing,  this  cot  will 
be  ours  and  we  and  our  children  may  expect  to 
enjoy  the  produce.  We  shall  pluck"  the  roses 
and  eat  the  fruit. — Ex. 


Long  Life  of  Fanners. 

In  a  recent  address  before  a  Massachusetts 
Farmer's  Club,  Dr.  Nathan  Allen  said  that  ac- 
cording to  the  registration  report  of  deaths  in 
Massachusetts,  published  now  for  about  thirty 
years  and  preserved  with  more  accuracy  and 
completeness  than  anywhere  else  in  the  coun- 
try, the  longest  age  is  found  to  obtain  in  agri- 
cultural life.  In  the  ten  different  occnpations 
as  given  in  these  reports,  the  cultivators  of  the 
earth  stand  as  a  class,  at  the  head,  reaching, 
on  an  average,  the  age  of  nearly  sixty-five 
years,  while  that  of  the  next  class,  merchants, 
is  only  about  forty-nine  years;  that  of  mechan- 
ics of  all  kinds,  about  forty-eight  years,  and 
that  of  shoemakers  about  forty-four  years. 
Thus  there  is  an  advantage  of  about  fifteen 
years  on  the  side  of  the  farmer,  as  compared 
with  merchants,  and  they  reach  an  average  age 
but  little  short  of  three  score  years  and  ten  al- 
lotted by  the  Psalmist  for  human  life. 


The  Men  Who  Plow. — In  the  following  grim, 
grand  way  does  Thomas  Carlyle  take  off  his  hat 
to  the  man  that  plows,  that  hoes,  and  reaps, 
and  mows,  and  thrashes  wheat  for  bread:  "The 
toil-worn  craftsman  that  with  earth-made  in- 
strument laboriously  conquers  the  earth  and 
makes  her  man's.  Venerable  to  me  is  the  hard 
hand,  crooked,  coarse,  notwithstanding  wherein 
lies  a  cunning  virtue  indefeasibly  royal  a3  the 
scepter  of  this  planet.  Venerable,  too,  is  the 
rugged  face,  all  weather-tanned,  besoiled,  with 
its  rude  intelligence,  for  it  is  the  face  of  a  man, 
living  manlike — the  more  venerable  for  the 
rudeness,  even  because  we  must  pity  as  we 
love  thee,  hardly  treated  brother.  For  us 
thy  back  was  so  bent,  for  us  were  thy  straight 
limbs  and  fingers  so  deformed.  Thou  were 
the  conscript  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  and  fighting 
our  battles  thou  wert  so  marred!  For  in  thee, 
too,  lay  a  God-created  form,  but  it  was  not  to 
be  unfolded;  intrusted  must  it  stand  with  the 
thick  adhesions  and  defacements  of  labor,  and 
thy  body,  like  thy  soul,  was  not  to  know 
freedom.  Yet  toil  on,  toil  on!  thou  art  in  thy 
duty,  be  out  of  it  who  may;  thou  toilest  for  the 
altogether  indispensable,  for  daily  bread." 

Piazzas. — The  plainest  farm-house  should 
have  its  broad  piazza.  To  no  other  person  is 
the  luxury  so  desirable  as  to  a  farmer  and  to 
his  family.  When  the  heat  of  a  summer  day 
has  passed,  and  the  cool  shades  of  evening  be- 
gin to  render  "all  out  doors"  an  inviting 
place  of  resort,  the  mechanic  sallies 
forth  from  his  close  shop,  the  lawyer 
from  his  musty  office,  the  minister  from 
his  study,  the  broker  from  his  counting-room, 
to  enjoy  with  their  wives  an  evening  call,  or  a 
walk,  or  drive,  and  to  them,  aa  to  the  weary 
seamstress,  it  seems  like  a  glorious  rest.  While 
to  the  farmer  who  has  been  bronzing  and  blis- 
tering all  day  in  the  sun,  and  to  his  wife  who  has 
for  a  large  share  of  it  been  broiling  over  a  hot 


cook  stove,  the  thought  would  prove  anything 
but  refreshing  and  comforting.  To  him,  when 
he  would  rest  at  will,  and  surrounded  by  the 
lovely  evening  sights  and  sounds  of  nature 
refresh  his  mind  with  the  news  of  the  day,  or 
the  pleasant  chat  of  his  assembled  family,  the 
broad  piazza  becomes  an  indispensable  source 
of  pleasure  and  comfort. — Ex. 

The  Flowering  of  the  Fig. 

To  the  uneducated  eye  the  fig  is  a  wonder. 
The  fruit  seems  to  come  out  in  the  place  where 
flowers  ought  to  be;  and  the  appearance  is  that 
there  are  no  flowers  before  the  fruit,  as  there  is 
in  other  plants.  It  was  the  habit  in  past 
ages  to  attribute  something  miraculous  to  everv 
appearance  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
and  to  take  the  occasion  to  connect  these 
marvelous  appearances  with  some  individual 
whom  they  wished  the  world  to  venerate  and 
esteem.  So  this  fig  tree  marvel  came  to  be 
associated  with  the  flight  of  Mary  into  Egypt 
with  the  infant  Jesus. 

The  Spaniards  tell  us  that  in  her  flight  she 
sheltered  herself  under  a  fig  tree.  In  recom- 
pense for  the  security  afforded,  she  blessed  the 
tree,  and  bestowed  upon  it  marvelous  power. 
It  produces  two  crops  a  year,  and  this  was  one 
of  the  blessings  then  conferred.  But  in  order 
that  the  tree  might  be  fertilized— for  even  in 
those  days  it  was  known  that  flowers  were  of 
two  sexes— the  tree  put  forth,  by  her  command, 
one  magnificent  white  flower  of  rare  beauty. 
It  was  pure  white  and  shot  forth  rays  of  phos- 
phorescent loveliness.  This  fructifies  the  whole 
tree,  and  renders  any  other  flower  unnecessary. 

This  flowering  still  continues  every  year  on 
one  night  only — St.  John's  night.  It  opens  for 
a  few  minutes  at  midnight,  and  whoever  could 
see  or  secure  this  flower,  at  the  expense  of  the 
whole  future  of  fig  culture,  would  possess  him- 
self of  a  charm  which  would  enable  him  to 
procure  anything  he  might  desire  in  this 
world. 

The  Virgin  Mary,  knowing  this,  caused  the 
fig,  for  this  evening  of  its  flowering  to  be  guard- 
ed by  all  kinds  of  horrible  things.  There  are 
snakes,  lizards.bloated  toads,  birds  of  ill  omen, 
wild  beasts  and  venomous  reptiles  of  every  de- 
scription, so  that  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to 
get  near  enough  to  see  this  miraculous  and 
wonderful  flower. 

The  story  is  firmly  believed  in  by  all  those 
old  Latin  races,  whose  chance  for  life  is  cast  in 
those  regions  where  the  fig-tree  dwells;  and  has 
alway  been  a  sufficient  reason  to  them  why  the 
fig-tree  has  never  any  flower,  as  they  think. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  cold  hand  of  science 
is  so  ever  ready  to  crush  to  death  all  these  beau- 
tiful stories.  It  tells  us,  in  spite  of  these  lovely 
traditions  of  ages  past,  that  the  fig  has  flowers 
like  unto  any  other  plant,  but  the  flowers  are 
inside  what  we  call  the  fruit.  All  flowers  rest 
on  something. 

Take  the  apple  for  instance.  The  lowest  are 
set  on  small  globular  productions.  The  floral 
parts,  the  stamens,  rise  out  of  the  center  of  the 
globe;  and  after  they  die  away  this  globe  swells 
and  becomes  the  apple  which  we  eat.  The  fig 
is  formed  pretty  much  in  the  same  way. 

The  little  globe  which  we  see  pushing  from 
the  axle  of  the  leaf,  and  which  afterwards  be- 
comes the  fruit,  is  filled  with  floral  parts,  just 
as  we  see  in  the  apple;  but  these  parts  never 
project  up  the  center  so  as  to  be  seen  by  vulgar 
eyes.  There  is  a  small  orifice  at  the  apex 
through  which  the  pollen  is  drawn,  and  that  is 
all  that  is  known  to  any  one  except  of  the  more 
curious  class. 

The  curiosity  is  rewarded,  on  breaking  open 
a  young  flower,  by  finding  it  filled  with  a  pink, 
spongey  substance ;  each  of  the  little  projec- 
tions composing  it  being  found  by  a  small 
pocket  lens  to  be  a  small  flower.  Thus  the 
mystery  ceases.  The  fig  is  really  a  little  com- 
munity in  which  hundreds  of  individual  flowers 
dwell,  and  thus  ends  in  hard  cold  facts  the 
mystery  of  the  Virgin  and  fig-tree. — Ex. 

Presmvinq  Grapes.  —  A  recent  process 
for  preserving  grapes  through  the  win- 
t,r,  introduced  by  M.  TremeUat,  of  Mar- 
seilles, is  commended  in  agricultural  jour- 
nals as  answering  its  purpose  better  than  many 
of  the  improved  methods  of  the  day.  This  de- 
pends upon  the  fact,  that  in  the  ordinary  stor- 
age of  grapes,  a  portion  of  the  water,  both  of 
the  stem  aud  of  the  berry,  is  lost  by  evaporation, 
it  they  dry  up  unless  moisture  is  restored 
to  them.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  the  bunches 
are  cut  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  adjacent  woody  part  of  the 
vine,  and  are  then  suspended  over  a  vessel  filled 
with  water,  so  that  while  only  hanging  near  the 
surface  of  the  water  the  ends  of  the  stems  are 
immersed.  As  the  moisture  evaporates  from 
the  grapes  it  is  restored  by  capillary  absorption 
through  the  stem,  and  no  change  takes  place.  By 
means  of  the  arrangement  thus  indicated,  M. 
Tremellat  has  succeeded  in  keeping  grapes  frop 
oue  y»ar  over  into  another,  fresh  and  fair  as  in 
the  moment  of  gathering,  and  his  method  ii 
now  used  on  a  large  scale  in  Paris  and  else- 
where. 


Good  nature,  like  the  little  busy  bee,  collects 
Bweetness  from  every  herb;  while  ill  nature, 
like  the  spider,  collects  poison  from  honeyed 
flowers. 
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Hen  Surgery. 

Mr.  F.  \V.  Babcock,  of  Fair  Haven,  Conn., 
thus  writes  upon  the  subject  of  "Hen  Sur- 
gery:" 

It  has  often  been  asked  if  many  of  the  cures 
in  the  poultry  books  has  ever  been  tried?  The 
operation  of  removing  a  fowl's  crop  seems  at 
first  sight  a  difficult  one  and  likely  to  be  attend- 
ed with  fatal  results,  but  having  performed  it 
upon  several  choice  fowls  and  all  having  recov- 
ered, perhaps  I  can  give  some  useful  hints  to 
other  poultry  fanciers. 

During  the  past  fall,  a  number  of  the  writer's 
fowls  obtained  access  to  a  large  quantity  of  new 
yellow  corn  for  several  successive  days,  or  until 
their  crops  were  distended  to  their  utmost 
capacity.  Then  by  drinking  plentifully  of 
water  the  membrane  swelled  still  more,  until  it 
was  larger  than  a  pint  measure.  In  a  few  days 
their  pain  was  so  great  and  the  certainty  of 
their  death  so  sure  that  I  determined  to  try 
"hen  surgery;"  and,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
doctors,  either  to  "kill  or  cure,"  Iaccording- 
ly  selected  three  of  the  worst  cases,  namely,  a 
Brahma  hen  and  a  Dominique  and  white  Leg- 
horn cock,  and  made  an  experiment  which 
saved  them  all,  and  set  them  to  growing  at  an 
astonishing  rate. 

I  first  plucked  off  a  handful  of  feathers  near 
the  top  of  the  crop  and  made  an  incision  one 
inch  in  length,  avoiding  all  veins  and  nerves . 
I  then  by  means  of  a  small  spoon  removed  the 
putrid  mass  and  washed  the  inside  of  the  crop 
with  warm  water,  taking  a  few  stitches  in  one 
case  and  in  the  other  two,  leaving  the  incision 
open.  Then  placing  them  in  a  coop  for  two  days 
by  a  warm  fire,  and  giving  nothing  but  bread 
and  milk  for  food.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
saving  them  all,  and  in  the  case  of  the  hen, 
securing  fresh  eggs  the  following  week.  The 
time  occupied  with  each  fowl  was  one  hour  and 
a  quarter,  the  mass  had  been  nearly  as  solid  as 
lead  and  weighing  in  each  case  over  two 
pounds. 

Importance  of  a  Hen  Ladder. — A  hen  lad- 
der, says  an  exchange,  is  an  indispensable 
piece  of  furniture  in  a  poultry  house,  though 
frequently  absent.  This  is  a  sort  of  ascending 
scale  of  perches,  one  a  little  higher  than  the 
other,  not  exactly  above  its  predecessor,  but 
somewhat  in  advance.  By  neglecting  the  use 
of  this  very  simple  contrivance,  many  valuable 
fowls  may  be  lost  or  severely  injured,  by  at- 
tempting to  fly  down  from  their  roost  —  an  at- 
tempt from  succeeding  in  which  the  birds  are 
incapacitated,  in  consequence  of  the  bulk  of 
their  body  preponderating  over  the  power  of 
their  wings. 

Strange  Freak  of  a  Hen.  —  The  Dumfries 
(Scotland)  Courier  says  that  not  long  ago,  as  a 
game-keeper  at  Kirroughtree  was  going  his 
rounds  a  lady  drew  his  attention  to  a  hen's  egg 
lying  broken  at  the  bottom  of  a  tree.  The  lady 
requested  John  to  ascend  the  tree  in  search  of 
a  hen,  which  she  was  certain  must  be  some- 
where perched  amongst  its  branches.  Branch 
after  branch,  however,  was  searched,  but  all  to 
no  purpose,  and  he  was  almost  inclined  to  give 
up  the  search  as  hopeless,  when  he  thought  of 
giving  it  another  trial.  Climbing  still  higher, 
and  when  about  fifty  feet  from  the  ground,  he 
observed  "chickey"  sitting  comfortably  in  a 
pigeon's  nest,  far  away  on  an  overhanging 
branch,  which  gave  John  no  small  trouble  to 
reach,  but  which  he  did  in  safety,  bringing 
six  eggs  with  him,  thus  robbing  the  hen  of  her 
nest,  but  perhaps  preventing  a  catastrophy  at 
a  future  period. 

Kapid  Development  of  Eggs. — On  leaving 
the  ovarium,  the  egg  to  be  extruded  a  week 
hence  is  not  much  larger  than  a  pea  in  a  com- 
mon pullet.  In  its  passage  through  a  tube  hardly 
eight  inches  long,  it  imbibes  fluids  from  tne 
wall  to  increase  its  size.  On  its  transit  through 
I  the  four  inches  the  growth  is  still  more  rapid, 
while  it  also  is  coated  over  with  lime,  mixed 
like  paint  with  mucous,  which  hardens  quickly. 
That  is  the  finishing  process  before  being  laid. 
In  twenty  days  the  eggs  of  one  hen  would  ex- 
ceed the  weight  of  her  body.  So  of  any  bird. 
Yet  the  whole  of  that  mass  of  albumen  is  drawn 
directly  from  her  blood.  If  stinted  in  food,  of 
course  it  would  limit  the  number  as  well.  In 
the  laying  season,  if  domestic  fowls  can  not 
range  for  insects  and  worms,  which  furnish  al- 
bumen for  their  eggs,  they  must  be  fed  with 
animal  food  to  meet  the  demand  upon  their 
systems  for  that  material. 

To  Produce  Eggs. — More  eggs  can  perhaps 
be  obtained  lrom  hens  by  mixing  breeds  than 
by  any  other  mode;  and  it  is  generally  conced- 
ed that  crossing  also  promotes  the  health  of 
fowls  far  more  than  the  vile  practice,  as  some 
are  pleased  to  term  it,  of  in-and-in  breeding. 
Little  trouble  need  be  apprehended  from  roup, 
gapes,  cholera,  and  other  diseases  in  poultry, 
if  that  care  is  observed  in  breeding  and  cross- 
ing that  is  so  essential  to  all  well  regulated 
poultry  yards. 


Hints  About  Hogs. 

Swine  fill  an  important  place  in  good 
husbandry,  because  they  will  convert  into 
pork  and  manure  very  much  on  the  farm, 
which  would  otherwise  be  lost.  It  is  true 
that  for  a  year  or  two  past  pork  has  sold  at 
a  very  low  price,  which  has  had  a  discour- 
aging effect  upon  those  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  rearing  swine  and  making  pork. 
But  it  is  not  likely  that  this  state  of  the 
market  will  prevail  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time  to  come. 

The  proper  policy  is  to  procure  a  sow  of 
some  first-rate  breed,  or  else  breed  the  best 
common  sow  yon  can  find  to  a  thorough- 
bred boar,  and  raise  a  good  breeding  sow. 
Make  your  plan  so  as  to  have  two  litters, 
one  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  other  long 
enough  before  winter  to  have  them  good 
size  before  cold  weather  sets  in.  Good 
pigs  are  always  in  demand,  and  good  ones 
will  always  bring  a  full  price.  The  same 
amount  of  food  given  to  a  good  pig  will 
make  twice  as  much  meat  as  when  fed  to  a 
poor  one. 

Hogs  and  pigs  should  most  certainly 
have  occasional  access  to  a  good  field  of 
clover,  or  other  suitable  grass,  both  as  a 
matter  of  economy  and  of  health,  an  they 
will  keep  in  good  condition  and  grow  rap- 
idly thereon   with   but   little  or   no   feed. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "What  is 
the  best  breed  of  hogs  to  keep  ?"  This  is 
very  difficult  to  answer.  The  breed  that 
suits  one  will  often  not  suit  another.  The 
Chester  White  is  a  good  breed,  far  in  ad- 
vance of  those  preceding  it.  The  Berk- 
shire are  a  good  breed,  fatten  well  in  pro- 
portion to  their  food,  and  are  excellent 
breeders.  The  improved  Suffolks,  though 
not  large,  are  a  very  fine  breed. 

Yorkshire  Hogs. 

A  letter  from  a  correspondent  was  read 
at  a  recent  session  of  the  New  York  Farm- 
ers' Club,  soliciting  some  expression  con- 
cerning the  comparative  merits  of  the 
Yorkshire  and  Chester  breeds  of  hogs,  to 
which  Col.  Curtis  made  the  following  re- 
ply: 

"The  Yorkshire  is  the  base  of  all  the 
improvements  in  the  white  breeds,  they 
having  been  improved  originally  by  the 
Chinese.  -It  is  an  objection  to  them  that 
they  are  thin-haired,  and  I  have  been  try- 
ing for  several  years  to  produce  a  breed 
with  all  the  good  points  of  the  Yorkshires, 
but  with  better  hair.  How  well  I  have 
succeeded,  is  not  for  me  to  say.  I  have  giv- 
en them  a  good  name — 'Victoria,'  after 
Queen  Victoria — and  I  might  add  that  I 
think  they  do  honor  to  the  noble  lady.  It 
is  said  that  in  the  South  the  white  breeds 
are  more  subject  to  skin  diseases  than  the 
black  ones;  and  I  suppose  that  the  less 
hair  they  have  the  more  liable  they  are  to 
blister  and  get  diseased.  The  Jefferson 
County  hog  has  taken  the  most  premiums 
at  our  State  Fair,  and  they  are  made  up  by 
crossing  upon  the  Yorkshire.  I  think 
well  of  the  Berkshires,  but  the  Magie  hogs 
are  a  good  breed,  as  they  are  larger,  and, 
although  black  and  white,  seem  to  be  pop- 
ular out  West." 

Boiling  Corn  in  the  Eae  for  Hoas. — 
An  experienced  man  in  Illinois  says  that 
he  finds  much  economy  in  boiling  corn  in 
the  ear  and  so  feeding  it  to  his  hogs.  He 
supposes  that  the  alkalies  contained  in  the 
cob  act  upon  the  flinty  covering  of  the 
grain  and  soften  it,  while  they  also  loosen 
the  attachment  of  the  kernel  to  the  cob. 
Certainly,  the  animals  prefer  to  have  the 
corn  in  this  fashion.  They  fatten  faster 
and  keep  in  finer  condition. 

We  learn  from  the  Practical  Farmer  that  a 
fine  porker  was  cured  of  pneumonia  by  a  dose 
consisting  of  a  tablespoonful  of  carbolic  acid. 
It  was  also  given  to  others  mixed  with  the  slop, 
though  in  much  smaller  doses,  and  soon  stopped 
all  further  spread  of  the  disease. 


Painting  Zinc. — Oil  paint  may  be  made  to 
adhere  to  sheet  zinc  by  coating  the  latter  with  a 
composition  of  one  part  nitrate  of  copper,  one 
part  chloride  of  copper,  and  on  e  of  sal-am  moniac, 
dissolved  in  sixty-four  parts  of  water;  add  to 
the  solution  one  part  hydrochloric  acid.  This 
should  be  left  from  twele  to  twenty-four  hours 
to  dry.  It  acts  also  as  a  protection  to  the  metal 
against  atmospheric  influences. 


The  Andes  on  a  Decline. — A  recent  number 
of  the  Ausland  tells  us  a  sad  story  of  diminished 
altitude.  Quito  was  found  by  La  Condamine 
in  1745  to  be  9,596  feet  above  the  sea;  Hum- 
boldt, in  1803,  could  only  make  9,570  feet  of  it; 
Boussingault,  in  1831,  was  started  to  find  it  was 
only  9,567  feet;  Orton.in  1867,  found  it  reduced 
to  9,520  feet;  and  Reiss  and  Stubel  found,  in 
1870,  that  it  had  shrunk  to  only  9,356  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Quito,  it  seems,  has 
sunk  246  feet  in  125  years,  and  Pichincha  218 
feet  in  the  same  period.  Its  crater  has  sunk 
425  feet  during  the  last  26  years,  and  Antisana 
165  feet  in  64  years. 
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Zoellner's   Theory  of  Terrestrial  Mag- 
netism. 

Zoellner  proposes  a  new  theory  in  regard  to 
the  origin  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  He  adopts 
the  idea  of  drift  currents  upon  the  liquid 
surface  of  the  sun,  by  means  of  which  he  tries 
to  explain  the  movements  of  the  sun-spots. 
These  drift-currents  originate,  according  to  his 
conception,  from  the  current  of  heat  contin- 
ually ascending  from  the  interior,  and  from  the 
rotation  of  the  sun.  Such  currents,  Professor 
Zoellner  maintains,  exist  in  all  rotating  cos- 
mical  bodies,  even  after  the  surface,  cooled  by 
radiation,  has  become  rigid  to  a  certain  extent. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  earth,  and  the  con- 
tinuous regular  currents  of  the  interior  liquid 
mass  produce  different  effects  upon  the  outer 
shell,  mechanical,  thermal,  and  also  magnetical, 
the  latter  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
electricity  originated  by  the  currents.  Zoellner 
further  maintains  that  by  this  hypothesis  the 
general  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
may  be  satisfactorily  explained,  and  that  they 
are  related  to  the  currents  of  the  inner  liquid 
mass,  and  whatever  effects  these  currents,  as, 
for  instance,  volcanoes,  reacts  immediately 
upon  the  magnetism  of  the  earth.  Whenever 
a  cosmical  body  becomes  entirely  solid,  no  in- 
duced magnetism  can  exist;  so  our  moon, 
which  appears  entirely  solidified,  and  in  which 
all  volcanic  action  has  ceased  long  ago,  has  no 
influence  on  the  terrestrial  compass-needle. 

That  terrestrial  magnetism  is  caused  by  elec- 
tric currents  running  from  east  to  west  under 
its  surface,  and  which  compel  the  compass- 
needle  to  place  itself  at  right  angles  with  the 
current,  thus  in  a  north  and  south  direction, 
according  to  the  law  discovered  by  Oerstedt,  in 
1819,  was  already  suggested  by  Ampere  forty 
years  ago ;  but  to  apply  this  idea  to  cosmical 
bodies  in  general,  and  even  to  the  sun,  where  a 
temperature  prevails  excluding  all  magnetic  ac- 
tion, according  to  our  present  experience,  is  an 
idea  entirely  orignal  with  Zoellner,  and  if  it 
were  not  supported  by  so  eminent  a  name  as 
Zoellner's,  we  would  not  take  any  notice  of 
this  theory. — Exchange. 

Phenomena  of  the  Spheroidal  State  of 
Liquids. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion Mr.  W.  F.  Barrett  read  an  interesting  pa- 
per upon  the  conditions  affecting  the  spheroidal 
state  of  liquids  and  their  possible  relationship 
to  steam  boiler  explosions.  It  appears,  in  brief, 
that  he  has  found  that  the  presence  of  alkalies 
or  soaps  in  water  quite  perceptibly  aids  in  the 
production  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  spheroi- 
dal state.  He  relates  as  one  experiment,  which 
first  drew  his  attention  to  the  subject,  that 
having  occasion  once  to  cool  a  red-hot  copper 
ball,  he  plunged  it  into  some  water  in  which  he 
had  just  washed  his  hands.  He  states  that,  to 
his  surprise,  the  ball  entered  the  water  without 
hissing,  and  without  visible  evolution  of  steam, 
and  on  being  removed  was  apparently  as  hot  as 
before. 

This  accidental  observation  led  to  experi- 
ments, with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  causes 
of  this  curious  phenomena,  since  it  appeared 
impossible  that  the  spheroidal  state  could  be 
maintained  with  water  by  a  body  at  so  low  a 
temperature.  Fresh  water  was  tried,  but  with 
a  different  result.  The  ball,  upon  immersion, 
evolved  a  loud  hissing  sound  and  gave  off  a 
copious  discharge  of  steam.  By  adding  a  little 
soap  to  the  water,  he  was  enabled  to  reproduce 
the  phenomenon  at  first  observed,  the  ball  en- 
tering the  liquid  quietly.  Albumen,  glycerine, 
and  organic  substances  generally  produced  the 
same  results. 

The  best  method  of  reproducing  the  phenom- 
enon, the  author  says,  is  to  make  use  of  a  soap 
solution  mixed  with  water,  and  to  plunge  into 
this  a  white-hot  copper  ball  about  two  pounds 
in  weight.  The  ball  enters  the  liquid  smoothly 
and  quietly,  and  glows  white-hot  at  a  depth  of 
a  foot  or  more  beneath  the  surface.  Even 
against  so  great  an  hydrostatic  pressure,  the 
ball  will  be  surrounded  with  a  shell  of  vapor 
perhaps  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  total  re- 
flection of  the  light  from  the  bounding  surfaces 
of  the  vapor  bubble  surrounding  the  glowing 
ball,  gives  to  the  envelope  the  appearance  of 
burnished  silver,  making  the  experiment  quite 
an  interesting  one.  As  the  ball  gradually  cools, 
the  bounding  envelope  becomes  thinner,  and 
finally  collapses  altogether,  followed  by  a  loud 
report  and  the  evolution  of  large  volumes  of 
steam.  From  the  facts  elucidated  by  his  expe- 
riments, the  author  makes  the  suggestion  that 
the  traces  of  oil,  or  other  organic  matters  which 
find  their  way  into  a  steam  boiler,  may  similarly 
produce  a  sudden  generation  of  steam  sufficient 
to  account  for  certain  problematical  explosions. 

Marbleizing  Slate. — The  following  is  the 
new  process  employed  for  making  slate  assume 
the  appearance  of  marble,  for  decorating  inte- 
riors: After  being  properly  cut  and  trimmed, 
it  is  scoured  with  pumice  stone,  then  rubbed 
with  powdered  pumice  stone,  and  polished 
with  felt.  It  is  now  ready  to  be  transformed 
into  marble.  The  slabs,  having  been  painted 
with  the  groundwork  color,  are  ready  to  dip. 
A  vat  containing  water  mixed  with  ox  gall,  on 
which  the  colors  are  floated,  is  at  hand.  A 
brush  is  dipped  in  the  colors  and  sprinkled  on 
the  surface;  then  the  water  is  fanned  with  a 


The  Constitution  of  Matter— Matter  anu 
Force  but  a  Single  Entity. 

Matter,  v  Conceive  it,  is  inert,  that  is  to 
say,  is  una^  „o  change  of  its  own  accord  its 
condition  of  motion  or  of  rest.  That  which  is 
capable  of  communicating  a  movement  is 
known  as  force. 

There  are  several  forces  of  which  we  have 
knowledge — heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism, 
attraction  of  gravitation,  life.  For  many  cen- 
turies these  various  forces  were  considered  as 
so  many  distinct  entities,  but  in  our  age  it  is  un- 
derstood that  they  are  merely  different  mani- 
festations of  a  single  force.  In  fact,  these 
forms  are  converted  one  into  another  with  the 
greatest  facility.  When  we  heat  an  iron  bar, 
it  lengthens,  mechanical  action  is  produced, 
heat  is  absorbed.  If  we  could  reduce  the  bar 
to  its  original  size  by  compression,  the  mechan- 
ical work  produced  by  the  heat  would  be  des- 
troyed, but  the  heat  absorbed  would  be  set  free. 
When  we  pass  an  electric  current  of  certain  in- 
tensity through  a  fine  copper  wire,  the  wire  be- 
comes hot;  and  at  the  time  the  intensity  of  the 
current  diminishes,  electricity  is  converted  into 
heat.  The  identity  of  light  and  radiating  heat 
has,  moreover,  been  distinctly  demonstrated, 
as  well  as  that  of  electricity  and  magnetism. 
It  may  be  considered  certain,  then  that  but  a 
single  force  exists,  manifesting  itself  to  us  un- 
der different  aspects  according  to  circumstan- 
ces. 

At  the  time  when  the  different  manifestations 
of  force  were  thought  to  be  so  many  distinct  en- 
tities, the  disappearance  of  heat,  of  light,  and 
of  electricity  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  as- 
suming a  total  annihilation  of  these  agencies. 
On  the  other  hand,  since  heat,  light,  and  elec- 
tricity are  always  everywhere  found  in  Nature, 
besides  their  possible  annihilation,  some  were 
led  to  conjecture  the  possibility  of  their  creation 
and  to  seek  for  perpetual  motion.  We  have 
passed  this  period  of  errors;  mathematical  cal- 
culation as  well  as  experiment  demonstrates 
that  force  can  neither  be  created  nor  destroyed. 
A  constant  ever-living  force  exists  in  the  uni- 
verse, manifesting  itself  sometimes  in  one  way, 
sometimes  in  another,  but  the  sum  of  which  is 
absolutely  invariable. 

Should  we  then  preserve  these  two  entities, 
force  and  matter,  as  having  a  distinct  existence  ? 
I  think  not.  Force  and  matter:  these  are  ab- 
stract ideas  serving  to  assist  our  comprehension 
of  that  which  exists  under  a  two-fold  aspect. 
Accordingly,  then,  we  should  admit  but  one 
thing,  matter  endowed  with  motion. 

All  these  forces  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
are  but  the  resultant  of  the  motions  of  matter, 
and  differ  from  one  another  only  in  the  nature 
of  this  motion. 

Finally,  then,  minute  indivisible  particles  or 
ultimates  grouped  in  atoms,  molecules,  and  tan- 
gible bodies,  each  endowed  with  motion  capable 
of  being  communicated  from  one  to  another 
without  the  possibility  of  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter or  motion  being  increased  or  diminished — 
such  we  hold  is  the  grandest  conception  of  the 
universe. — Naguel,  in  the  American  Chemist. 

Filiform  Silver  Artificially  Produced. — 
Native  silver  occurs  frequently  as  metallic 
threads  or  wires  twisted  in  every  direction,  and 
often  bent  at  sharp  angles.  Specimens  of  this 
filiform  silver  were  exhibited,  from  Kongsberg, 
in  Norway,  associated  with  calc  spar,  and  from 
Chili,  associated  with  greenstone,  and  it  was 
shown  that  the  metal  was  tough  and  non-crys- 
talline. Precisely  similar  threads  of  silver 
were  produced  under  the  microscope  by  decom- 
posing a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  sub- 
oxide of  copper.  The  white  filaments  shoot 
forth  in  every  direction,  and  twist  about  or 
double  back  in  their  course;  while  the  cuprous 
oxide  becomes  black,  splitting  up,  in  fact,  into 
cupric  oxide  and  cupric  nitrate.  Most  of  these 
threads  are  so  fine  that  their  diameter  is  only 
one-twenty-five  thousandth  of  an  inch,  and  a 
gramme  of  such  silver  wire  would  stretch  from 
London  to  Brighton,  and  many  are  much  finer 
still.  Sometimes  these  filaments  will  end  in 
crystalline  knobs,  or  crystals  of  silver  will  form 
upon  them,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  in 
mineralogical  specimens.  Attempts  to  pre- 
pare them  by  means  of  other  substances  than 
suboxide  of  copper  had  not  proved  successful; 
but,  as  that  substance  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
mineral,  it  was  thought  that  their  formation 
might  result  generally  from  its  action  on  silver 
salts  in  solution. — Dr.  J.  II.  Gladstone. 


Discovert  in  Magnetism. — Paget's  recent  dis- 
covery of  new  forms  of  permanent  magnets  is 
a  matter  of  much  interest  to  electricians.  It 
is  well  known  that  it  is  impossible  to  magnetize 
a  plate  except  in  the  direction  of  its  greatest 
length,  and  that  a  square  cannot  be  made  to 
show  the  magnetic  action  at  all.  This  new 
discovery,  however,  shows  that  by  cutting  slits 
nearly  up  to  the  middle  of  a  steel  plate,  a 
square  plate  in  one  piece  can,  with  such  slits, 
be  reguarly  magnetized.  By  this  means  even 
an  oblong  square  can  be  regularly  magnitized, 
and  with  as  many  poles  as  may  be  required,  in 
a  direction  transverse  to  its  greatest  length. 

Prevention  of  Explosion  of  Fulminates. — 
In  the  working  of  fulminate  of  mercury  in  the 
manufacture  of  percussion  caps,  dangerous  ex- 
plosions frequently  take  place.  These  may  be 
to  a  great  extent  prevented,  by  granulating  and 
mixing  the  fulminate  in  vacuo.  A  mixture  of 
cyanide  of  copper  and  chlorate  of  potash  may 
be  substituted  for  fulminate  of  mercury. — Ph. 
Neumann. 
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Farmers'  Club  of  Sacramento. 

Drying  Fruit  with  Heated  At. 

The  club  met  Saturday,  October  8801. 

Win.  M.  Haynie,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  to 
attend  and  report  on  the  experiment  of  curing 
grapes  in  Haynie's  hop-house,  as  agreed  upon 
last  week,  made  a  verbal  report:  That  Mr.  Rut 
ter  furnished,  as  agreed,  the  ton  of  Los  Angeles 
grapes,  and  some  of  the  White  Muscat.  Mr 
Greenlaw  contributed  about  twenty-live  pounds 
of  the  purple  fig.  The  hop-house  is  provided 
with  a  Bet  of  boxes  with  wire-cloth  bottoms,  and 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  bolow  theso  boxes 
are  a  couple  of  large  stoves  or  furnaces  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  smoke  passes  off  by  pipes  out- 
side of  the  building,  while  the  cool  air  passed 
in  at  openings  at  the  bottom  of  the  building, 
and  being  heated  by  the  furnaces,  passes  up 
through  the  wire-cloth  and  grapes,  and  out  at 
ventilations  at  the  top  of  the  building,  the 
walls  ot  the  building  being  battened  and  calked 
very  close.  The  tire  was  kept  up  during  the 
day-time  and  allowed  to  cease  during  the  night, 
so  that  the  grapes  had  been  subjected  to  tin 
heating  process  about  twenty  hours.  The  com- 
mittee exhibited  some  samples  of  dried  grapes 
of  each  variety,  and  some  of  the  figs.  The  Los 
Angeles  grapes  were,  some  of  them,  dried 
about  right,  and  others  were  still  soft  or  green, 
the  curing  being  somewhat  uneven.  The  White 
Muscat  grapes  were  still  quite  soft  and  more 
imperfectly  dried,  while  the  figs  were  pretty 
fairly  cured.  But  the  heat  had  evidently  been 
raised  too  high,  the  grapes  having  the  taste  of 
being  somewhat  cooked.  The  committee  stated 
that  they  had  to  their  satisfaction  discc 
that  the  moisture  of  the  grape  all  passed  off 
through  the  stem,  the  skin  being  water,  steam 
and  air-tight.  The  evidence  of  this  was  the 
fact  that  the  grapes  cured  so  slowly  that  no 
perceptible  moisture  passed  off  through  the 
ventilation  above,  and  the  grapes  themselves 
remained  perfectly  dry  upon  the  surface  during 
the  whole  process.  Another  evidence  was  the 
fact  that  the  stems  of  the  grapes  while  exposed  to 
the  heat  became  very  dry  and  crisp,  and  when 
taken  out  very  soon  became  restored  to  their 
natural  toughness  or  elasticity.  The  commit- 
tee were  well  satisfied  from  the  experiment  that 
making  raisins  by  artificial  heat  could  be  made 
successful,  practically  and  financially,  but  wire 
cloth  to  lay  them  on  was  objectionable.  A  bet- 
ter way  would  be  to  suspend  them  or  lay  them 
on  some  material  which  was  a  non-conductor  o( 
heat.  Wherever  the  fruit  came  in  contact  with  the 
wire  it  was  cooked.  They  also  thought  the  heat 
should  be  generated  outside  the  building  and 
forced  through  the  fruit  in  the  form  of  heated 
air.  This  suggestion  brought  up  the  process 
used  by  L.  A.  Gould,  as  referred  to  in  last 
week's  discussion. 

Johnston  said:  You  can't  force  the  drying  of 
grapes,  and  in  his  opinion  the  process  used  by 
Gould,  called  desiccating  fruit,  will  prove  a 
failure.  The  air  as  it  ] masses  through  seeing  to 
take  the  substance  and  flavor  of  the  fruit  with 
it,  leaving  the  fruit  much  like  chips  and  taste- 
less. And  there  was  no  reason  for  constructing 
houses  in  which  to  cure  grapes  when  they  could 
be  successlully  cured  on  the  vines  and  gathered 
iu  the  form  ot  raisins. 

Aiken  said  the  Committee  on  Dried  Fruit  re- 
fused to  award  Gould  the  first  premium  for  his 
desiccated  fruit,  giving  the  sun-dried  fruit  the 
preference,  and  gave  as  a  reason  the  one  stated 
by  Johnston.  Grapes  do  not  dry  evenly  on  the 
vine.  While  some  of  the  berries  on  the  same 
bunch  dry  to  a  crisp  others  remain  green. 

Rutter  agreed  with  Aiken  in  the  last  remark. 
He  has  White  Muscat  grapes  of  the  first  crop 
still  hanging  on  the  vines,  and  still  as  green  as 
ever. 

Maulove — It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  opin- 
ions of  Aiken  and  Butter.  Aiken's  vineyard  is 
on  the  river  bottom,  low  laud,  and  is  covin  <1 
with  sand,  which  causes  some  of  the  grapes 
exposed  to  the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  the  sun 
to  scald  and  crisp,  while  those  not  so  exposed 
are,  by  the  natural  dampness  of  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere,  kept  from  drying  at  all;  while 
Butter  irrigates  his  vineyard  and  thus  keeps 
the  sap  running  in  the  vines  and  to  the  grapes 
He  has  100  vines  of  White  Muscat  grapes 
evenly  and  successfully  converted  into  raisius, 
and  now  hanging  on  the  vines  and  ready  for 
picking  and  packing.  His  vineyard  is  on  clay  or 
adobe  soil.^which,  when  not  irrigated,  absorbs 
the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  day-time  and  retains 
it  in  the  night;  thus  keeping  up  the  drying  pro- 
cess of  the  grape.  He  had  formerly  dried  all 
his  fruit  ou  scaffolds,  but  he  had  been  taught 
by  a  Greek  who  had  worked  for  him  that  the 
ground  is  better,  as  it  is  certainly  much 
cheaper.  When  gathering  his  Muscat  grapes 
for  the  market,  he  made  a  practice  of  assorting 
them  —  throwing  the  unmarketable  bunches  ou 
the  ground  between  the  rows.  Here  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  until  cured,  when  they  arc 
gathered  up  and  packed  as  raisins,  and  he  sells 
them  at  from  13c.  to  15c.  per  lb.  The  expense 
of  curing  being  nothing,  he  had  found  this 
practice  to  pay.  Grapes  or  any  other  fruit  will 
dry  one-third  faster  on  the  ground  than  on 
boards,  and  better.  A  clay  or  adobe  soil  is  the 
best,  because  it  does  not  become  so  hot  undet 
the  rays  of  the  sun  as  to  scald  the  fruit,  while 
it  retains  the  heat  longer  when  the  sun  disap- 
pears. 

Johnston  said  this  is  the  mode  of  drying  figs 
and  grapes  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly the  cheapest  and  perhaps  the  best. 
It  is  sometimes  practiced  to  send  heat   through 


under  dirt  scaffolds  by  means  of  furnaces  con- 
structed something  after  the  style  of  the  fur- 
naces under  brick  kilus.  This  secures  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  heat  during  the  night,  and  takes 
advantage  of  all  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  day 
at  the  same  time,  and  he  thinks  it  questionable 
whether  any  drying  house  can  be  made  that  will 
be  as  economical  and  effective  in  this  country 
as  the  method  suggested. 

Hoit  said  he  had  listened  with  a  considerable 
interest  to  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
experiment  of  drying  fruit  iu  the  hop-house, 
aud  he  could  not  reconcile  the  idea  that  all  the 
dampness  of  the  grape  passed  off  through  the 
stem.  The  skins  of  grapes,  if  submitted  to  a 
microscopic  examination,  would  be  found  like 
tin/ skins  of  all  other  fruit,  to  contain  pores. 
And  the  fact  that  no  vapor  or  dampness  could 
be  perceived  to  pass  from  the  fruit  was  no  argu- 
ment,for  it  must  pass  off  in  some  way  and  could 
be  soen  if  passing  through  the  stem  as  well  as 
if  passing  through  the  skin.  Again,  the  fact 
that  the  stems  become  very  brittle  and  crisp 
while  exposed  to  the  heat,  was  an  argument 
against  the  theory  of  the  committee  rather  than 
in  its  favor.  If  the  dampness  of  the  grape  all 
passed  through  the  stem,  then  this  process 
would  keep  the  stem  moist  and  elastic.  That 
the  stem  recovered  its  toughness  when  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  only  proved  that  the  damp- 
ness of  the  air  was  concentrated  in  it  to  restore 
the  equilibrium  of  nature.  This  dampness  did 
not  necessarily  come  from  the  grape,  which  it- 
self, as  well  as  the  stem,  became  more  moist 
when  exposed  to  the  outside  air  than  when  first 
taken  out,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
Recess. 

The  club  here  took  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes 
to  try  some  raisius  from  the  White  Muscat  and 
Los  Angeles  grapes,  prepared  by  Rutter  in  the 
usual  way — drying  iu  the  sun — also  a  box  of 
luscious  Muscat  grapes  which  was  presented  to 
the  club  by  Mr.  Rutter.  They  were  all  pro- 
nounced excellent,  and  the  thanks  of  the  club 
were  given  to  the  donor.  After  recess,  J.  R. 
Johnston  read  the  following  essay  on 

Dried  Fruits. 

There  is  no  occupation  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  that  brings  profits  and  ready  money  to 
the  farmer,  aud  so  satisfactorily  proves  the 
economy  of  labor  generally,  as  that  of  growing 
and  propagating  fruits.  It  is  also  a  source  ol 
wealth  distributed  among  a  class  of  men  whose 
tastes  and  pursuits  have  alike  been  cultivated  in 
early  youth  in  the  garden  and  nursery  of  their 
ancestors.  Following  this  genial  pursuit  from 
instinct  and  habitual  love,  man  plants  the  vine 
and  the  tree  with  anxious  care  aud  solicitude, 
hoping  to  enjoy  with  profit  the  promised  fruits 
of  his  labor.  Having  accomplished  this  task, 
the  blossom  bursts  forth,  the  golden  fruit  hangs 
upon  the  tree,  his  eager  hands  pluck  the  prize, 
and  the  heart  is  made  glad  to  behold  the  boun- 
ties of  au  all-wise  Providence!  Such  seems  to 
be  the  sensations  of  the  fruit-grower.  Now  we 
will  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture  and 
prospect  for  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
drying  and  curing  of  fruits.  Fruit-growers  in 
California  in  general  say  that  drying  fruit  will 
not  pay.  The  reasons  they  give  are  that  they 
have  no  covenient  way  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  drying,  and  that  labor  is  too  high  to  dry 
fruits  iu  the  ordinary  way  of  sun  drying.  With 
these  propositions  I  partly  agree,  but  I 
differ  from  them  by  saying  tliat  the  waste  and 
falling  fruits  can  be  dried  with  profit.  I  do  not 
recommend  suu-drying  upon  scaffolds,  but  rec- 
ommend the  erection  of  drying  houses,  heated 
by  pipes  from  an  ordinary  furnace  or  stove  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  or  otherwise  by  kilns 
with  a  surface  constructed,  say  twelve  feet  by 
twenty,  and  the  furnace  draft  underneath. 
This  kind  of  kiln  can  be  constructed  with  brick 
or  stone,  and  is  well  adapted  for  the  quick  dry- 
ing of  all  kinds  of  fruits.  Such  kilns  are  used 
for  drying  fruit  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 
The  advantages  of  kiln  drying  are  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  the  acid  of  the  fruit  is  re- 
tained, and  the  saccharine  properties  of 
the  fruit  undergo  no  fermentation,  only  the  veg- 
etable  and  water  substance  is  evaporated,  leaving 
the  fruit  with  all  the  solids  and  excellent  flavor 
belonging  to  the  juices  of  their  several  kinds. 
Such  drying  kilns  can  be  constructed  to  last 
any  length  of  time  by  being  covered  from  the 
weather,  and  would  be  more  convenient  and 
economical  than  drying  houses — they  turn  out 
better  dried  fruit.  I  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  drying  fruits  for  the  past  fifteen 
years,  and  I  find  that  to  make  a  good  quality  of 
dried  apples  they  must  be  cut  or  sliced  wheii  in 
the  ripening  state,  but  not  fully  ripe.  The 
same  will  apply  to  the  peach,  plum  and  pear, 
also  the  smaller  fruits.  When  dried  sufficiently 
for  keeping  they  should  be  immediately  and 
compactly  packed  iu  boxes  of  suitable  size, 
especially  in  California,  in  order  that  the  fruit 
will  not  undergo  the  changes  in  our  climate 
from  humid  to  dry,  which  tend  to  mold  and 
change  the  flavor. 

In  drying  figs  I  believe  the  out-door  surface 
drying  kiln  would  be  the  best.  The  Smyrna 
and  Sicily  tigs  are  dried  upon  a  smooth,  clean 
surface  of  hard  clay,  as  also  under  glass  iu 
houses  constructed  for  the  purpose.  So  are  the 
beautiful  layers  of  white  Malaga  and  blue  Por- 
tugal raisius.  The  Zante currants  are  dried  up- 
on fire  kilns  and  in  ovens  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, at  a  temperature  of  heat  not  exceeding 
eighty  degrees.  The  German  and  French  prunes 
are  dried  in  clay  ovens  similarly  constructed. 
All  of  the  imported  fruits  are  similarly  dried, 
and  the  condition  and  appearance  they  come  in 
prove  conclusively  that  they  are  cured  by  fire 
heat,  by  some  mode  or  other.  This  should  teach 
us  all  to  abandon  the  lazy  system  of  sun-drying, 
and  stimulate  us  all  to  adopt  the  fire  system, 


and  by  this  means  give  to  our  markets  choice 
and  saleable  fruits.  There  is  no  country  upon 
the  face  of  the  globe  that  produces  batter  quali- 
ties or  varieties  of  fruits  for  drying  than  Cali- 
fornia, and  this  business  can  be  made  a  great 
source  of  wealth  and  one  of  the  leading  econo- 
mies of  the  farmer. 

In  regard  to  the  relative  quantities  of  green 
fruits  per  pound  required  for  one  pound  of 
dried  fruit,  it  is  variously  estimated.  One  fact 
I  do  know,  is  that  with  our  ripe  fruit,  the  more 
it  will  take  to  make  dried  fruit.  The  propor- 
tion of  apples  varies  from  four  to  six  pounds  ; 
peaches  the  same,  when  not  too  ripe  ;  plums 
yield  a  larger  per  cent,  in  dried  than  auy  other 
fruit  except  figs  ;  small  fruits  contract  about  80 
per  cent. 

In  conclusion  I  would  recommend  all  who 
cultivate  fruits  to  remember  that  "a  penny 
saved  is  a  penny  earned,"  and  that  drying  fruit's 
is  one  of  the  economies  of  the  garden  and  orch- 
ard. 

New  Winery. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  communica- 
tion: 

FRANKLrs,  Si  aunty,  Oct.  24.  187'2. 

T.  K.  Stewart,  Esq.— Sir:  Will  you  please  invite  Hie 
grape-growere  of  the  Sacramento  Farmers' eiuit  to  meet 
the  following  named  gentlemen  :  elms.  ]>.  Ohilds,   Isaac 
Lee,  Charles  Lowell,  C.  A.  Pearsons,   Joseph  W.  Ball,  1 
Baldwin,  P.  a.. Strong,  s.  h.  kferwin  E,  Allen,  N.  Stew- 
art W.  J.  Banvtt,  A.  H.  Simmons  ami    William  Kendall, 
at  the  East  Park,  ou  Saturday,  November  2d,  at  i 
a.  m  ,  to  make  arrangements  to  convert  our  grapi 
year    aud    thereafter)    into    wine,    at    sine   convenient 
point,  by  the  name  machinery  and  by  experienced    men. 
By  a  proper  effort  now,  on  the  part  of  the  grape. 
we  can  realize   $30  or  $-10  per  tun    (or  our  grapes,  in- 
stead of  $15  per  ton,  the    ruling  price    this    J 
grape-growen  are  invited  to  be  present  aud  tak.  part  iu 
tue  proceedings.    Respectfully  yours, 

Amos  Adam-;, 
On  behalf  of  the  gentlemen  above  Qd 

The  invitation  was  accepted  and  a  resolution 
passed,  inviting  the  grape-growers  to  meet  with 
this  club  after  the  adjournment  of  their  meet- 
ing. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

The  Club  met  Saturday,  Nov.  2,1. 

Curing  Grapss  by  Artificial  Heat. 

Mr.  Greenlaw,  from  the  committee  to  report 
on  the  experiment  of  curing  grapes  by  artificial 
heat,  stated  that  the  committee  had  no  meeting 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  club,  and  were 
not  prepared  to  complete  their  report.  That 
the  subject  was  one  of  considerable  importance, 
and  to  investigate  it  fully  would  require  con- 
siderable study  and  experiment,  and  hoped  the 
club  would  allow  the  committee  time  and  wait 
patiently  for  their  final  report.  The  committee 
were  granted  further  time. 

New  Members. 

On  application,  Warren  Smith,  Amos  Adams, 
R.  S.  Locket,  0.  A.  IVarson,  John  Smith  and 
F.  J.  Thompson  were  elected  members  of  the 
club  and  came  forward  and  signed  the  consti- 
tution. 

Co-operative  Winery. 

The  subject  for  consideration,  "a  co-opera- 
tive winery  for  the  neighborhood, "being  called 
up,  Mr.  Greenlaw  said  farmers  are  generally 
very  busy  in  the  performance  of  duties  at  home, 
and  are  not  generally  inclined  to  talk  much — 
but  when  a  subject  has  been  ventilated  by 
others  and  the  press,  the  farmers  are  reedy  to 
do  the  work.  Those  who  have  been  members 
of  the  club  any  length  of  time,  have  learned 
that  to  accomplish  anything  for  their  general 
interest  requires  some  talk  as  well  as  work. 
Farmers  need  to  come  together  and  interchange 
ideas  and  thoughts,  and  in  this  way  get  new 
ones,  to  learu  each  other's  wants,  and  to  learn 
to  talk  together  aud  express  opinions,  and  if 
those  opinions  be  different,  to  learn  in  good 
humor,  to  reconcile  them.  Now  let  us  talk 
about  a  plan  for  a  co-operative  winery,  and  if 
we  have  different  ideas  on  this  subject,  as  we 
likely  will  have,  let  us  talk  the  matter  over, 
and  develop  and  adopt  the  best  plan. 

Here  an  extended  and  interestiug  discussion 
ensued,  in  which  a  variety  of  idi  as  and  sug- 
gestions were  made  in  relation  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  a  co-operative  winery, 
and  resulting  in  the  appointment  of  the  follow- 
ing 

Committee. 

Adams  moved  that  the  Chair  (Dr.  Maulove) 
bo  the  Chairman  of  a  committee  of  nine — the 
other  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chair — 
to  report  a  place  for  the  organization  of  a  co- 
operative winery,  and  report  three  weeks  from 
to-day  to  the  club. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  compose  the  commiiee:  W.  S.  Mau- 
love, J.  H.  Kerr,  William  Beckinan,  A.  Adams, 
R.  S.  Locket,  T.  J.  Thompson,  James  Rutter, 
I.  X.  Hoag,  R.  Davenport,  and  C.  S.  Lowell. 
Location. 

On   motion   of   Adams    the   committee   was 
authorized  to  call  for  proposals  for  the  locatiou 
of  the  winery,  and  he  would  give   five   acres   of 
land  and  $100  in  cash  to  have  the  same  : 
on  his  place. 

Punctual  Mcelings. 

On  motion  of  Davenport  the  members  of  the 
club  were  urged  to  meet  hereafter  punctually 
at  1  o'clock,  iu  order  that  the  business  may  lie 
finished  earlier,  so  that  members  can  get  home 
earlier. 

Next  Subject. 

On  motion  of  Johnston,  the  subject  for  the 
next  meeting  is  "Wine  Making,  its  Profits, 
etc." 

Adjourned  for  one  week. 

Whenever  the  organization  of  the  co-opera- 
tive winery  shall  have  been  effected  and  some 
definite  action  taken,  we  will  give  it  such  notice 
as  the  importance  of  the  undertaking  may 
seem  to  deserve. 


Napa  County  Farmers'  Club. 

Saturday,  October  26,  1872. 

Club  met  as  usual;  President  W.  A  Fisher  in 
the  chair.  The  question  for  discussion  was  an- 
nounced by  the  President  as  follows:  To-day 
we  are  to  discuss  the  "  Labor  Question."  It  is 
especially  important  in  view  of  the  present  cir- 
cumstances. White  skilled  labor  is  BO 
not  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  The 
Chinese,  upon  whom  we  are  dependent  for  help, 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  circumstance  and 
demand  an  iucrease  of  wages — more  than  they 
are  worth,  and  more  than  we  can  afford  to  pay. 
The  difficulty  is  beyond  the  reach  of  legislation. 
The  value  of  labor  depends  upon  the  demand, 
which  the  Legislature  can  no  more  control  than 
it  can  the  succession  of  seasons.  He  hoped  to 
hear  something  practical. 

Mr.  Nash  said  he  had  given  the  subject  less 
thought  than  it  merited,  and  could  only  speak 
of  what  he  had  learned  by  experience.  The 
farmers  have  always  some  subject  of  complaint, 
none  more  serious  than  this  one.  Be  the  reason 
what  it  may,  farming  is  not  as  profitable  as  it 
might  be,  nor  as  it  has  been.  We  sometimes 
feel  discouraged  when  we  foot  up  our  accounts 
at  the  end  of  the  year — but  we  can't  quit.  A 
business  that  doesn't  pay  isn't  saleable,  and  we 
can  only  work  on,  hoping  that  the  "good  time" 
will  come  by-aud-by.  We  can  work  together 
in  thess  Clubs  until  the  movement  becomes 
general  aud  stroug,  and  then  make  things  go 
differently. 

Chinese  labor,  in  the  present  crisis,  is  our 
only  resource.  The  Chinese  are  thoroughly 
organized,  and  under  discipline.  They  demand 
higher  wages — as  has  been  said,  "  more  than 
they  are  worth;  more  than  we  are  able  to  pay." 
The  only  practicable  way  to  escape  the  di- 
lemma, that  suggested  itself  to  him,  is  to  pass 
a  resolution  round  among  the  Clubs,  to  the 
effect  that  we  will  not  pay  more  than  a  given 
sum  for  a  day's  labor,  just  as  other  employers 
do  when  employes  strike  on  them. 

For  years  past  farm  labor  has  been  too  high 
in  this  State.  Almost  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
farm  are  required  to  pay  help,  leaving  the 
farmer  a  very  scanty  net  income.  Labor  is  or- 
ganized. Mechanics  and  tradesmen  of  all  kinds 
fix  their  prices.  Tho  railroads,  professional 
men,  the  school-teachers,  and  even  farm  hands, 
all  except  the  farmers  themselves,  club  together 
for  mutual  support  aud  protection.  They  set 
a  price  on  their  services  and  products,  and  the 
farmer  must  pay  it.  It  is  singular— unaccounta- 
ble— that  farmers  will  not  uuiie,  nor  even  think 
seriously  and  to  the  purpose,  on  these  things. 
They  are  certainly  as  much  entitled  to  consid- 
eration and  pay  as  any  other  class  of  men,  for 
they  support  all  other  classes. 

Mr.  Mansfield  was  satisfied  that  the  farmers 
had  been  imposed  on  by  the  laboring  classes. 
They  always  take  advantage  of  his  necessity  to 
demand  exorbitant  prices  for  work.  As  to 
paying  the  Chinese  more  wages  than  hereto- 
fore, it  is  out  of  the  question.  He  would  rather 
have  one  white  man  than  two  Chinese;  indeed, 
the  more  Chinese  the  greater  the  odds.  But 
here  we  are  in  a  dilemma,  and  the  Chinese, 
perceiving  it  have  struck.  We  must  have  help. 
He  knew  of  no  remedy  at  present. 

Mr.  Gridley  was  glad  that  the  Club  was  giv- 
ing attention  to  this  matter.  He  believed  that 
a  little  investigation  and  thought  would  dispel 
some  of  our  common  notions.  He  did  not  think 
there  was  any  real  conflict  between  labor  and 
capital.  The  real  difficulty  here  is  that  labor 
is  scarce;  there  isn't  muscle  in  the  country  to 
do  the  work.  It  is  clearly  to  our  interest  either 
to  drive  the  Chinese  out  of  tho  country  alto- 
gether, or  to  induce  them  to  come  until  the 
country  is  flooded  with  them.  There  are  just 
enough  of  them  here  now  to  form  a  class  com- 
peting with  intelligent  labor,  and  the  latter  is 
driven  from  the  field.  This,  however,  is  not 
our  greatest  grievance.  We  see  that  somehow 
our  affairs  do  not  go  right,  that  we  do  not  make 
money  enough,  aud  attribute  it  to  whatever 
happens  to  be  up— the  wheat  monopoly,  the 
railroad  or  the  Chinese.  For  his  part  he  hoped 
to  see  the  Chinese  strike  succeed  this  time,  and 
word  of  its  success  go  abroad.  No  more  press- 
ing invitation  could  be  sent  to  laborers  to  come 
hither.  True,  we  would  suffer  this  season,  but 
it  is  better  that  a  few  farmers  suffer  and  labor 
reap  the  benefit.  He  liked  to  see  labor  organi- 
zations, and  hoped  that  their  influence  would 
become  so  great  as  to  tell  in  politics.  We 
would  be  no  worse  off,  if  the  Internationals, 
with  their  extravagant  notions,  woulJ  succeed, 
than  we  are  at  present. 

Our  difficulty,  here  in  California,  may  be 
remedied.  Laborers  who  come  from  the  East- 
ern States  are  not  satisfied  with  the  treatment 
they  receive  here.  We  pay  them  fair  wages 
for  a  little  while,  and  then  shove  them  out  with 
their  blankets  to  do  the  best  they  can  until 
they  are  needed  again.  They  are  illy  provided 
for,  aud  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  better  than  dumb  cattle.  No  wonder  labor 
is  scarce,  and  of  poor  quality.  Farmers  them- 
selves must  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  Treat  men 
well  aud  they  appreciate  it;  treat  them  like  men 
and  they  are  men.  He  hoped  to  see  nothing 
Join   by  the  Club  that  would  discourage  labor. 

Mr.  Fisher  said  the  conflict  is  not  60  much 
between  capital  and  labor  as  between  two 
classes  of  labor.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Gridley 
as  to  the  treatment  of  men.  Intelligent  and 
manly-feeling  white  men  do  not  like  to  be  put 
on  an  equality  with  the  Chinese,  nor  confined 
to  the  barn.  They  like  to  be  treated  with  re- 
spect, and  will  more  than  repay   our   kindness 
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by  their  faithfulness.  He  believed  that  the  em- 
ployment of  Chinese  is  bad  policy.  They  can- 
not become  citizens,  and  of  course  have  no  in- 
terest in  the  country,  beyond  making  money. 
They  hoard  their  wages  and  drain  the  country 
of  its  gold  without  leaving  here  any  adequate 
return. 

Mr.  McClure  was  struck  with  the  proposition 
of  Mr.  Nash — that  we,  who  have  all  along  been 
denouncing  rings  should  thus  attempt  to  form 
one  of  the  grandest  rings  yet,  and  arbitrarily 
fix  tbe  wages  of  our  employe's.  The  result 
would  be  a  curse  upon  every  farmer  who  enter- 
ed into  it.  If  every  farmer  in  the  Clubs 
throughout  the  State  should  obligate  himself  to 
pay  only  so  much  per  day,  farmers  not  in  the 
Clubs,  by  paying  a  little  advance  would  con- 
trol the  best  labor,  and  leave  the  poor  and  in- 
experienced on  our  hands.  We  would  merely 
shut  ourselves  out  from  fair  competition.  No 
such  system  can  subserve  any  good  end.  Labor 
and  its  wages  must  be  regulated  by  supply  and 
demand.  At  some  seasons  farmers  must  have 
labor  at  any  price.  He  saw  the  difficulty  and 
thought  he  knew  the  reason.  We  do  not  treat 
our  laborers  well.  As  Mr.  Gridley  has  said, 
"we  should  try  to  mend  ourselves."  No  good 
reason  exists  why  we  should  not  have  pelnty  of 
labor  hero.  It  is  well  paid,  that  is,  so  far  as 
money  goes. 

Mr.  N.ish  thought  Mr.  Gridley  was  wide  of 
the  mark.  The  reason  laborers  have  left  us  is 
that  they  have  got  our  money.  They  are  well 
paid  and  not  so  badly  treated.  There  is  a  ma- 
terial difference  in  working  qualities,  between 
a  white  man  and  a  Chinaman.  He  proposed 
merely  to  regulate  Chinese  labor,  to  offer  oppo- 
sition to  the  ring  they  had  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extorting  unreasonable  wages  from  the 
farmer.  He  suggested  a  resolution  to  be  sigued 
by  all  who  are  obliged  to  hire  Chinese  help,  in 
the  Club  or  out  of  it.  It  is  unfair  to  force  in- 
telligent white  men,  citizens  of  the  country,  to 
compete  with  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  are 
not  skilled,  they  are  not  citizens,  they  drain 
the  country,  and  their  wages  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated. They  keep  crawling  up,  exacting  more 
and  more,  and  are  always  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  crisis  like  the  present. 

Mr.  Gridley  thought  the  disposition  mani- 
fested by  some  members  of  the  Club  to  force 
terms  on  employes,  one  of  the  strongest  ob- 
jections to  its  existence. 

Mr.  Brownlie.  Mr.  Gridley  is  right.  The 
value  of  labor  depends  entirely  upon  supply  and 
dpmand,  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Club  to  prescribe  wages  is  arbitrary  and  out  of 
place.  He  has  three  men  that  have  been  with 
him  for  rive  years,  and  a  Chinaman  that  has 
been  with  him  for  nine  years.  One  of  the  men 
he  pays  $3.3  per  month;  and  the  Chinamen  $30. 
These  are  the  facts,  the  Club  may  draw  its  own 
inferences.  Thought  that  any  action  of  the 
Club  would  be  premature,  because  the  present 
state  of  affairs  could  not  continue  long. 

Mr.  Marshall  said  he  had  only  a  small  farm 
and  required  but  little  help.  Had  employed 
only  one  Chinamin,  and  that  only  for  one  day, 
since  he  had  been  in  the  country.  He  always 
furnished  his  hands  well,  paid  them  good 
wages  and  they  staid  as  long  as  he  wanted 
th<jin. 

Mr.  Robinson  said  that  the  labor  question 
assumes  a  different  aspect  here  from  what  it 
dues  in  the  East.  Men  come  here  mature,  and 
they  required  men's  wages  if  they  did  boys' 
work.  Back  there  much  work  is  clone  on  the 
farm  by  boys.  Here  farmers'  boys  do  not  think 
of  going  out  to  work.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  we  have  the  same  supply  here,  un- 
less we  go  to  raising  boys.  Foreigners  who 
come  here  soon  find  homes  and  become  em- 
ployers themselves.  He  had  no  experience 
with  Chinese  labor  and  wanted  none.  Thought 
it  a  good  idea,  and  profitable,  to  keep  men 
busy  all  the  year,  in  improving  the  farm. 
Thought  any  action  of  the  Club  would  amount 
to  nothing;  for  when  laborers  can  be  had  for 
$1  per  day,  nobody  will  pay  $1.50;  and  when 
they  demand  $2  the  farmers  must  pay  it. 

Mr.  Fisher  said  wheat  farmers  cannot  afford 
to  hire  men  by  the  year.  There  are  only  two 
seasons  in  which  they  need  help.  It  had  been 
his  custom,  when  he  got  a  good  man  to  pay  him 
well;  when  he  got  a  poor  one  to  let  him  go. 
Men  who  come  here  from  the  East  come  to 
make  money.  Their  expectations  are  too  high ; 
they  are  disappointed,  and  hence  are  not  so 
content  with  their  treatment  and  wages  as  they 
were  there.  He  thought  the  Chinese  were  es- 
timated too  low.  They  are  good  at  some  kinds 
of  labor,  and  good  ones  want  good  wages.  At 
any  rate  they  must  be  our  chief  dependence  for 
some  time  to  come.  He  thought  it  an  easy 
matter  to  say  how  much  we  could  afford  to  pay 
for  their  work. 

Mr.  Duhig  said  he  required  but  little  help 
on  his  place.  He  had  let  work  to  the  Chinese 
by  the  job  and  found  they  could  do  more  than 
they  could  by  the  day.  He  thought  this  the 
better  way.  White  men  will  get  ail  they  can, 
and  each  farmer  must  look  out  for  himself,  that 
he  does  not  pay  too  much.  We  can't  force 
men  to  stay  with  us.  He  tried  to  treat  his  men 
well;  at  the  same  time  he  got  all  the  work  out 
of  them  he  could.  He  did  not  hire  men  for 
ornament,  but  to  do  his  work.  It  is  difficult  to 
keep  good  men  long,  because  they  soon  get 
homes  for  themselves;  and  poor  ones  nobody 
wanted  long. 

Time  having  expired,  Mr.  Brownlie  suggested 
a  continuance  of  the  subject,  which  was  agreed 
to. 

By  motion  of  the  Club,  Mr.  Gridley  was  re- 
quested to  prepare  an  essay  on  the  subject  of 
the  discussion,  to  be  read  on  Saturday  two 
weeks,  Nov.  9th.  Further  discussion  of  the 
question  was  also  deferred  to  that  day.     Mean- 


time, the  subject  for  next  Saturday,  Nov.  2d, 
is  "Stock  Raising. " 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  communicate 
with  Prof.  Carr,  with  reference  to  engaging 
him  for  a  lecture  before  the  Club. 

Club  adjourned.  G.  W.  Henning,  Sec'y. — 
Napa  Register. 

San  Jose  Farmers'  Club  and  Protective 
Association. 


each  extend  to  all,  the  privilege  he  would  like 
to  have  for  himself,  of  selecting  for  discussion 
whatever  questions  the  majority  may  desire. 

The  hour  having  arrived  the  President  de- 
clared the  Club  adjourned  till  next  Saturday  at 
1  p.  M. 


Oakland   Farming,    Horticultural 
Industrial  Club. 


and 


[Reported  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

The  Club  met  at  the  usual  time.  The  officers 
being  absent  Mr.  Jessie  Hobson  was  chosen 
temporary  President  and  W.  W.  Kennedy,  Sec- 
retary. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were 
read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Settle  moved  that  the  President  be  re- 
quested to  withdraw  his  resignation  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Herring  had,  on  the  minutes  of  the  pre- 
vious meeting,  offered  his  ignation.res  Mr.  Du- 
bois offered  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  Club  required  that  he  should  con- 
tinue, and  requesting  him  to  withdraw  his  resig- 
nation. The  resolution  was  unanimously- 
adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cadwell  the  Club  adopted 
a  new  order  of  business,  in  which  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Club  may  ask  for  information  in  re- 
gard to  his  business,  which  may  be  replied  to 
by  any  or  all  members  of  the  Club,  before  tak- 
ing up  the  regular  question  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Cadwell  appeared  to  think  that  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation  had  been  disposed  of  in  rather 
an  unsatisfactory  manner  at  the  preceding  meet- 
ing, and  moved  that  the  subject  be  referred  to  a 
Committee  of  three,  which  was  adopted,  and 
the  President  appointed  Messrs.  Cadwell,  Set- 
tle and  Ware  said  Committee. 

Mr.  Settle  moved  that  hereafter 
The  Hour  for  Adjourning 
Be  fixed  at  three  o'clock,   which  was  carried 
after  a  short  discussion. 

Mr.  Burgland  moved  that  we  take  up  and  de- 
cide whether  we  do  or  do  not  belong  to  the 

The  California  Farmer's  Un  on. 

A  short  discussion  followed  in  which  Messrs. 
Burgland  and  Settle  favored  immediate  action 
and  Kennedy  opposed.  Mr.  Dubois  thought 
the  matter  out  of  order.  Mr.  Chipman  thought 
not,  said  it  was  on  the  table  and  could  be  called 
up  by  motiou  at  any  time,  and  moved  that  it  be 
adopted  as  the  question  for  discussion  on  Sat- 
urday, Nov.  14th.  Mr.  Ware  was  requested  in 
the  meantime  to  procure  an  official  copy  of  the 
Cal.  Farmer's  Union.  The  question  adopted 
for  discussion  at  our  next  meeting  is  "How 
shall  we  best  procure  green  feed  during  the  dry 
season  ?" 

What  Should  We  Discuss. 
The  Club  next  proceeded  to  discuss  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Resolved:  That  all  questions  selected  by  this 
Club  for  discussion  shall  have  a  direct  and 
special  bearing  on  agricultural  and  horticultural 
interest.  Mr.  O.  Cottle  favored  the  resolution 
but  was  not  going  to  make  an  argument,  we 
had  all  seen  that  discussing  other  subjects  had 
materially  effected  the  interests  of  the  Club. 

Mr.  York  was  opposed  to  the  resolution  on 
general  principles.  Farmers  are  interested  in 
everything,  and  should  be  free  to  gain  informa- 
tion on,  and  discuss  any  subject.  It  is  this 
thing  of  tying  people  down  that  leads  toslavery. 
Mr.  Erkson  is  opposed  also.  He  considers 
all  household  affairs  and  mechanics  just  as  in- 
teresting. Mr.  Burgland  is  no  one-idea  man, 
he  believes  we  should  be  free  to  discuss  every- 
thing, because  with  the  spread  of  intelligence 
everything  belongs  to  the  farmer.  Don't  let  us 
pin  ourselves  down  to  the  raising  of  pumpkins. 
That  is  good,  but  are  not  commerce  and  trade 
and  school  and  government  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Cottle  thinks  agriculture  a  big  subject. 
There  is  plenty  of  ground  to  occupy  our  two 
hours;  science  is  beyond  our  reach  and  if  we 
meddle  with  schools  or  government  we  will 
make  a  terrible  muddle  of  them.  We  can't 
prosper  without  some  such  restriction  as  is  pro- 
posed in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Dubois  thinks  it  too  late  to  talk  about 
shutting  us  down  to  potato  digging  and  the  like 
and  let  others  tax  us  and  take  everything  from 
us  excepting  barley  enough  to  keep  us  alive; 
he  believes  we  should  be  free  to  examine  and 
discuss  any  and  all  questions.  We  are  part  of 
the  body  politic  and  everything  that  pertains  to 
us. 

Mr.  Settle  don't  propose  taking  any  one  out 
of  the  body  politic,  but  if  we  are  a  farmers' 
club  let  us  discuss  farming.  If  we  were  a  tem- 
perance society  we  would  devote  our  attention 
to  the  temperance  cause. 

Mr.  Holloway  believes  in  remaining  perfectly 
free  to  discuss  whatever  interests  the  most. 
We  have  to  select  our  law-makers  and  teachers 
and  how  can  we  do  it  intelligently  without  we 
agitate  such  subjects.  What  good  to  raise  po- 
tatoes if  they  were  to  be  of  no  value  to  us  after 
we  have  them;  just  so  with  this  society;  don't 
let  us  lop  off  any  of  its  good  qualities. 

We  have  often  heard  that  a  person  was  of  no 
account  if  he  never  made  anybody  mad.  The 
things  that  we  dislike  are  often  for  our  best 
interest,  so,  perhaps,  the  things  we  dislike 
about  the  society  may  be  for  its  best  interest. 
We  must  have  some  frictions  in  the  club  in 
order  to  be  assured  of  life  and  interest.     Let 


[Reported  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 
Meeting  October  25th.  President  Dr.  E.  S. 
Carr,  presiding.     Before  calling  to  order  he  ex- 
hibited a  bar  of  the 

Metal  Aluminum. 
It  is  of  white  color  and  scarcely  heavier  than 
hardwood;  has  a  clear  ring,  and  with  10  percent, 
copper  makes  a  malleable  article  called  oroide, 
appearing  much  like  gold.  In  its  natural  state 
it  does  not  corrode  and  would  make  as  good 
or  better  article  for  spoons  and  tableware  as 
silver,  save  that  it  would  not  be  so  expensive, 
it  can  be  used  for  plating  base  metals  more 
cheaply  than  nickle.  It  is  produced  from  al- 
umina, a  clay-like  earth.  Mr.  Pryal  exhib- 
ited a 

Caladium  Esculcntum 
(The  taro  of  the  Sandwich  Islands),  leaf  which 
measured  2%  feet  long  by  32  inches  in  breadth. 
It  was  grown  on  the  place  of  Mr.  Kelsey,  and 
is  a  soft,  pliable,  beautiful  leaf.  This  plant  has 
been  cultivated  but  a  few  years  in  California. 
Older  plants,  in  other  countries  are  said  to  at- 
tain nearly  twice  these  dimensions. 

Mr.  Pryal  also  presented  what  he  claims  to 
be  the  first  red  seedling  potato  produced  in 
California;  also  a  seedling  kidney — both  small 


as  the  first  product.  The  seeds  were  planted 
4  months  since  in  his  greenhou  e. 

E.  P.  Sanford  exhibited,  to  the  admiration  of 
ladies  and  others  present,  samples  of  a 

Fine  and  Beautiful  Moss 

Brought  from  Cloverdale  by  a  lady  who  re- 
quested the  name  of  the  same.  Her  question 
will  be  answered  after  critical  examination. 
Dr.  Gibbon's  lecture  on 

"Scale  Insects," 
(Published  elsewhere   in   the   Rural)  was  at- 
tentively received,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
given  him.    It  was  illustrated  with  large  draw- 
ings on  canvas. 

In  reply  to  questions,  Dr.  Gibbons  said  he 
had  noticed  the  acarida  only  during  the  last 
year.  Thought  they  were  brought  through 
nursery  stock.  Mr.  Pryal  also  believed  they 
came  with  imported  trees.  Mr.  Bagge  said  he 
had  seen  the  scales  on  oak  trees  ten  years 
ago,  and  thought  they  belonged  to  this  State. 
As  we  have  no  severe  winters,  it  was  thought 
that  without  prompt  action  they  would  prove 
a  greater  scourge  here  than  elsewhere.  In  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Hyatt  about  the 

Grape  Insect 

Dr.  Gibbons  said  he  had  been  told  that  char- 
coal, well  pounded  and  mixed  placed  around 
the  roots  was  effectual  in  removing  them. 

Mrs.  Carr  said  Dr.  Strentzel's  practice  was 
when  the  leaves  began  to  fall  to  remove  the 
soil  at  the  base  of  the  vines;  the  rains  wash  the 
insects  out. 

Mr.  Montandon  recommended  lime  dissolved 
in  water.  Some  used  the  common  dust  on  the 
road. 

Mr.  Pryal  knew  of  boiling  water  having  been 
used. 

The  Horse  Disease 
Was  referred  to  by  Messrs.  Pryal,  Dwindle 
and  Dr.  Sherman.  The  latter  said  that  the  dis- 
ease seemed  to  be  sporadic  and  not  epidemic. 
The  symptoms  were  inflammation  of  the  capil- 
laries of  the  horse,  and  the  head  swells  very 
much.  He  thought  there  was  no  occasion  to 
fear  the  disease  coming  here.  On  motion 
Messrs.  Thomas  Hart  Hyatt,  G.  D.  Jewett 
and  J.  V.  Webster  were  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, a  committee  to  report  information  on  this 
subject  at  the  next  meeting. 

Drinking  Fountain. 
Mr.  Pryal  reported  that  President  Chabot  of 
the  Contra  Costa  Water  Co.,  had  consented  to 
furnish  water  free  for  a  drinking  fount,  where- 
upon a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  com- 
pany for  this  prompt  act  of  generosity.  The 
subject  of 

Forest  Tree  Culture, 
Was   decided   upon   for   discussion  at  the  next 
meeting,  Friday  evening,  November  8th. 


Sherman  Island. — The  overflow  of  Sherman 
Island  last  winter,  although  producing  great 
damage,  was  not  wholly  destructive.  The  farm- 
ers have  been  enabled  to  raise  a  fair  crop  of 
potatoes.  The  Antioch  Ledger  says  that  the 
levee  is  approaching  completion,  and  that  its 
dimensions  are  such  as  will  hereafter  prove  an 
effective  barrier  to  the  floods. 


The  Last  Novelty  in  Patents. — Three 
Chinese  have  taken  out  a  patent  in  Paris  for 
the  invention  of  a  new  automatic  and  auto- 
graphic continuous  telegraphic  instrument,  by 
the  aid  of  which  apparatus  the  dispatch  is 
transmitted  to  the  receiver  as  an  exact  fac-simile 
of  the  transmitter's  autograph. 


The  Moon's  Changes. 

A  correspondent  says  he  "would  like  to  have 
us  answer  an  agricultural  (?)  question  or  two." 
He  puts  his  questions  in  this  wise:  "If  the 
changes  of  the  moon  affect  the  weather,  why  not 
the  growth  of  plants  ?  And  do  you  not  believe  that 
it  is  better  to  plant  some  kinds  of  seeds,  and 
transplant  young  trees  in  a  certain  time  of  the 
moon's  changes?" 

We  believe  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  changes 
of  the  moon,  as  harped  upon  by  some  as  affect- 
ing the  growth  of  vegetation  and  changes  of  the 
weather,  are  simply  "moonshine."  The  attrac- 
tion of  gravitation,  the  only  effect — except  that 
of  light — really  felt  by  our  planet;  and  causing 
the  diurnal  tides,  is  always  the  same,  for  the 
plain  reason  that  the  moon  is  always  of  the 
same  size,  always  exerting  the  same  influence. 

The  effect  of  its  light  is  not  discernible  on 
vegetation.  In  any  portion  of  the  Atlantic 
States  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  the  light  of  the 
moon  entirely  obscured  by  clouds,  during  the 
whole  sesson  of  its  increase  and  full,  and  yet 
no  one  ever  observed  the  least  possible  effect  in 
the  growth  or  even  the  color  of  plants  from  the 
absence  of  its  light. 

If  farmers  would  give  more  attention  to  se- 
curing good  seed,  putting  their  lands  in  better 
condition  for  the  reception  of  it,  and  more  care 
in  the  management  and  culture  of  their  crops, 
they  might  "whistle  at  the  moon,"  so  far  as  its 
power  to  affect  them  either  for  good  or  evil  is 
concerned.  We  would  like  to  have  some  one 
tell  us,  if  he  can,  what  effect  the  changes  of  the 
moon  have  had  upon  the  almost  unclouded 
California  skies  the  last  six  months;  why  they 
have  not  been  able  even  to  "lay  the  dust." 

Reversible  Water  Filter. 

A  filter  that  cannot  be  reversed,  and  thus 
made  self-cleaning,  says  the  Scientific  American, 
is  not  worth  much.  A  filter  that  does  not  al- 
low the  filtered  water  to  rise,  instead  of  falling, 
into  the  pure  water  chamber,  is  imperfect. 

The  engraving  on  page  294  represents  a  fil 
ter  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  for  which  fil- 
ters are  used,  which  is  essentially  a  self-clean- 
ing filter,  in  which  the  water  leaves  all  its  sedi- 
ment behind  as  it  bubbles  up  into  the  pure 
water  chamber  in  the  center  of  the  filter.  The 
filter  is  supported  on  central  trunnions  in  a 
wooden  frame,  and  is  turned,  end  for  end,  by 
simply  detaching  the  supply  pipe.  The  valves 
act  by  their  own  gravity  as  the  filteris reversed. 
The  perforated  heads,  which  confine  the  filter- 
ing material  and  secures  the  central  cylinder, 
are  loose  disks  held  in  place  by  the  outside 
heads.  For  further  particulars  address  H.  N. 
Taft,  18  Lafayette  Place,  New  York  City. 

Horse  Disease. 

The  Toronto  Globe  published  where  the  horse 
disease  first  broke  out,  has  the  following  re- 
marks on  the  subject,  inspired  no  doubt  by 
Dr.  Smith,  principal  of  the  Toronto  Veterinary 
School,  a  gentleman  of  thorough  education  on 
all  diseases  of  the  horse.  "The  disease  that 
has  so  widely  spread  among  horses  in  this  dis- 
trict appears  to  have  run  its  course,  and  now 
shows  considerable  abatement.  Dr.  Smith  in- 
forms us  that  thi«  is  the  case  in  the  principal 
stables  in  the  city.  The  disease  now  appears 
to  be  extending  eastward.  There  have  been 
very  few  fatal  cases,  and  of  those  it  may  be  said 
they  were  the  result  of  a  want  of  ordinary  care 
of  the  animal,  or,  what  is  less  excusable,  a  re- 
sort to  quack  nostrums  and  practice.  These 
are  entirely  useless  in  a  disorder  like  the  pres- 
ent, which  must  run  its  course,  and  requires 
simply  attention  and  ordinary  treatment  during 
the  continuance  of  the  fever." 

Later  reports  state  that  the  disease  is  raging 
throughout  Western  New  York.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  influenza,  and  of  catarrhal  character- 
istics. The  first  symptoms  noticed  are  a  flow 
of  tears,  a  watery  discharge  from  the  nose,  and 
a  general  languor  and  cough.  The  nature  of 
the  disease  seems  to  puzzle  the  veterinary  sur- 
geons. Blood  letting  and  drenching  have  been 
found  to  fail  to  cure,  and  many  die  from  this 
treatment.  Among  the  various  remedies  are 
solution  of  tar  belladonna  and  aconite  given 
homoeopathically,  and  Taylor's  Compound 
Food,  a  product  of  the  Manhattan  Feed  Com- 
pany. This  last  method  is  the  only  remedy 
that  has  met  with  marked  success  as  a  prevent- 
ive, and  has  cured  many  cases  in  Jersey  City 
and  Hoboken. 

A  New  York  special  of  Oct.  28th,  to  a  Chicago 
paper,  gives  the  result  of  a  post  mortem  exam- 
ination of  a  horse  dead  of  the  new  disorder.  On 
opening  the  throat  the  membrane  lining  of  the 
larynx  was  found  covered  with  bloody  mucus. 
This  mucus,  gathering  in  the  gullet  above  the 
larynx  passes  into  the  larynx  and  causes  infla- 
mation.  The  mucus  working  up  and  down  in 
the  larynx  lodges  in  tbe  tubes  connecting  with 
the  lungs  and  produces  pneumonia.  It  first 
strikes  the  left  lung  and  if  inflamation  sets  in, 
the  right  lung  becomes  affected  and  death  en- 
sues from  what  is  styled  "Double  Pneumonia." 
All  other  parts  of  the  body  were  found  in  a 
healthy  condition.  The  result  of  the  examina- 
tion shows  it  to  be  important  to  force  the  mu- 
cus through  the  nose  and  thereby  prevent  itB 
passage  through  the  larynx  into  the  lungs. 
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Solano  and   Napa  Fair. 

The  first  Annual  Fair  of  the  Napa  and  Solano 
District  Agricultural  Society  was  duly  inaugu- 
rated Tuesday,  Oct.  8th. 

Opening  Day. 
The  initiatory  steps  of  forming  the  society 
and  locating  the  grounds  at  Vallejo  were  taken 
late  in  tho  season,  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  amount  of  labor  performed  in  erecting  the 
buildings  and  grading  the  track  with  limited 
capital  to  disburse,  the  improvements  will  cer- 
tainly satisfy  the  most  querulous  and  speaks 
well  for  the  officers  and  Trustees  having  charge 
of  the  work. 

The  road  between  the  city  and  race   course, 
having  been  well  sprinkled,  is  in  fine  condition 
and  affords  a  pleasant  drive  for  any  and  all  who 
may  wish  to  see  the  races  and  stock. 
Pavilion. 
The  hall  was  tastefully   decorated  with  flags, 
evergreens,  etc.    The  handiwork  of  Mr.  James 
M.  Thompson  and  lady  of  Suscol  is  everywhere 
visible.      The    handsome     evergreen    wreaths 
made  by  this  gentleman   at  his   orchards   and 
nursery  were  an  attractive  feature  in  the  decor- 
ations of  the  hall.     The  wreaths  were  hung  in 
festoons  and  were   over   one  hundred   feet  in 
length.     They  are  composed  of  twenty-five  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  evergreens.     The  general  dis- 
play of  articles  on   exhibition  is  excellent,  call- 
ing forth  much  praise  from  the  visitors. 
Opening  Address. 
Professor  Carr  began  his  remarks  by  referring 
to  the  importance  of  education.     He  said  it  was 
necessary  to  the  man  of  business,  the  mechanic 
and  the  laborer  as  well  as  those  who  pursue  a 
profession.      Education   was   necessary  to   the 
maintenance  of  the  liberties  of  the   Republic. 
But  to  no  class  of  men  was  a  systematic  educa- 
tion more  indispensable  than  to  agriculturists. 
[Our  space  will  not  admit  of  giving  the  ad- 
dress at  length. — Ed.  Rural.] 
Entries. 
•T.  M.   Thompson  makes   an   extremely  fine 
display  of  fruit  from  his   orchards  at   Suscol. 
The  exhibition  contains  one   hundred  and  fif- 
teen different  kinds  of   apples,  alone,  ranging 
from  the  mammoth  Gloria  Mundi,  down  to  the 
smaller  but  more  finely  flavored  varieties.     Of 
the  pears  and  grapes  there  are  ninety-five  dif- 
ferent varieties,   sixty-five  of  the  former  and 
thirty  of  the  latter.     The  fruits   are  contained 
on  two  long  tables  in  the  center  of   the  room, 
and  are  by  far  the  most  attractive  feature  of 
the  vegetable  exhibitions.     Besides  these  fruits, 
Mr.    Thompson    enters  a  fine    assortment    of 
French  sugar   beets,    pumpkins  of    enormous 
size,  potatoes,    squashes,  broom    corn,    musk 
melons,  corn  on  the  stalk,  etc. 

W.  S.  Jacks,  of  Napa,  exhibits  a  fine  variety 
of  choice  plants  and  shrubbery. 

J.  B.  Frisbie,  of  Vallejo,  makes  a  handsome 
display  of  vegetables  including  sugar  beets  of 
the  German  variety,  mangel  wurtzels,  etc.,  and 
a  collection  of  trees  and  shrubbery.  Among 
the  latter  a  specimen  of  the  century  is  notice- 
able. 

Mrs.  K.  E.  F.  Moore,  from  Suscol,  exhibits, 
also,  a  table  of  magnificent  fruits,  apples  and 
pears. 

Mrs.  Alex.  W.  Brown,  of  Vallejo,  displays 
preserved  fruit. 

M.  R.  Miller  of  Pleasant  Valley,  Solano, 
four  boxes  of  raisins. 

Second    Day— Wednesday— Al  the  Park. 

The  scene  of  the  Fair  grounds  this  morning 
is  interesting  and  pleasant  in  the  extreme.  The 
parade  of  stock  took  place  at  the  appointed 
hour,  10  a.  M.  Every  one  acknowledged  the 
show  of  thoroughbred  and  graded  stock  to  be 
splendid. 

The  pavilion,  presents  a  splendid  appear- 
ance, and  is  none  the  less  to  be  admired  because 
it  far  surpasses  in  appearance  the  previously 
formed  expectations  of  its  visitors.  The  arti- 
cles are  all  arranged  after  an  excellent  method, 
so  that  not  only  each  is  exhibited  to  the  best 
advantage,  but  the  general  appearance  is  strik- 
ing and  handsome.  As  we  have  intimated,  the 
display  in  variety  and  quality  is  much  superior 
to  anything  which  the  public  have  been  led  to 
expect.  All  unite  in  expressions  of  admiration, 
and  exhibitors  feel  proud  that  with  the  first  ex- 
hibition of  the  Society  so  complete  a  success 
should  have  been  attained. 

We  notice  the  following  additional  exhibitors : 

Mrs.  R.  E.  F.  Moore,  of  Suscol,  exhibits  an 
extremely  large  variety  of  pears.  It  is  most 
edible  looking  fruit,  and  nearly  equals  in  size 
the  famous  Napa  pear  of  General  Jacks. 

J.  M.Thompson,  of  Napa,  displays  a  lot  of 
corn  on  the  stalk;  the  stock  stands  twelve  feet 
in  hight,  and  was  grown  by  Mr.  Thompson  on 
a  piece  of  reclaimed  salt  marsh. 

W.  B.  Miller,  of  Pleasant  Valley,  makes  a 
splendid  display  of  raisins  quite  equaling  in 
quality  the  famous  Malaga.  As  an  instance  of 
the  profit  to  be  derived  from  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry, it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  exhibitor 
cured  one  ton  of  these  raisins,  last  year,  which 
he  disposed  of  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound.  This 
year  he  will  cure  five  tons,  which  will  undoubt- 
edly command  as  good  a  figure. 

Robert  Brownlie,  of  Suscol,  exhibits  twenty- 
one  fine  varieties  of  grapes  picked  from  his 
vineyard.  These  are  as  fine  grapes  as  any  ever 
exhibited  in  the  State,  without  exception,  and 
were  raised  by  Mr.  Brownlie  on  a  piece  of 
ground  which  four  years  ago,  he  could  not  have 


given  away.  An  evidence  of  the  splendid  aver- 
age excellence  of  Mr.  Brownlie'a  vineyard  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  all  these  varieties  on 
exhibition  were  picked  in  twenty  minutes. 
Third  Day— Thursday. 
The  display  of  stock  this  morning  was  partic- 
ularly interesting,  as  the  thoroughbreds  showed 
to  good  advantage,  while  the  graded  stock  was 
good.  The  cattle  were  first  brought  out  and 
led  into  the  centre  of  the  Park,  after  which  the 
horses  were  paraded  around  the  track  and  taken 
into  the  Park  also.  After  waiting  some  little 
time  for  the  Judges,  the  stock  was  dismissed, 
the  cattle  was  taken  to  the  stalls  and  the  road- 
sters put  upon  the  track  for  exercise,  which 
amused  the  spectators  for  a  short  while,  as 
many  of  them  were  fast  and  made  good  time. 
The  attendance  at  the  Park,  to-day,  is  much  larg- 
er than  on  the  two  previous  days. 

The  Pavilion. 

The  Pavilion  during  the  day  was  attended  by 
many,  and  in  the  evening,  was  crowded  to  its 
utmost  capacity.  The  number  present,  in  fact, 
was  larger  than  on  the  previous  night.  We  con- 
tinue the  list  of  exhibitors  and  articles  exhibited: 

George  McMullen,  Suisun,  exhibits  a  sack  of 
fine  Cbili  wheat  grown  on  his  farm.  The  crop 
of  which  it  is  a  part  averaged  forty-five  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

Mrs.  C.  Hutton,  Vacaville,  wheat  bread. 

George  F.  Logan,  of  St.  Helena,  makes  a  very 
fine  display  of  agricultural  products.  It  em- 
braces twenty-five  varieties  of  apples  and  nine 
of  pears,  also  dried  apples,  peaches  and  plums. 


ing  horse;  J.  Grogan,  1  stallion,  Hamiltonian 
Chief;  J.  Jacks,  1  stallion,  Robert  Burns;  Jno. 
Callender,  1  gelding  horse,  Baldy,  1  gelding 
horse,  Stormy  Bill;  William  Clark,  1  mare  and 
colt,  1  span  of  geldings;  M.  D.  Cooper,  1  span 
of  mares;  John  Farmer,  1  mare  three  years  old. 

Class  6. — M.  L.  Durbin,  1  double  team, 
horse  P  D  and  mare  Josie,  1  mare  Jennie  and 
1  saddle  horse;  E.  McGettigan,  1  horse  Lum- 
mux:  G.  C.  McMullin,  1  double  team,  Frank 
and  Fisher,  roadsters;  J.  M.  Thompson,  1  span 
of  mules,  Tom  and  Jennie;  John  Wilson,  1 
horse  and  one  mare;  D.  Dutton,  1  span  of 
roadsters;  John  Callender,  1  double  team. 

Class  7. — J.  M.  Thompson,  1  Durham  bull; 
P.  S.  Weayer,  1  Jersey  bull,  1  Jersey  heifer; 
John  Hollman,  1  Durham  heifer;  Wm.  Flem- 
ming,  2  Durham  bulls,  1  Devonshire  bull,  1 
Durham  cow,  1  Durham  heifer;  Cannon  & 
Staples,  1  Durham  bull,  2  Durham  heifers;  E. 
Hussey,  Durham  bull. 

Class  8.— D.  W.  Harrier,  1  fat  ox. 

Class  9.  —  J.  A.  Hill,  1  Spanish  Merino 
buck;  G.  Bennet,  1  Southdown  buck,  3  South- 
down ewes ;  J.  M.  Thompson,  1  Southdown 
buck,  3  Southdown  lambs  ;  W.  Fleming,  1 
Cotswold  buck,  3  Cotswold  ewes;  J.  A. 
Hill,  1  Merino  buck,  3  Merino  ewes. 

Class  10.—  S.  Wing,  1  Angora  buck  goat;  1 
Angora  ewe,  1  Angora  kid. 

Class  11.  —  J.  A.  Hill,  1  Berkshire  boar, 
G.  Bennet,  1  boar;  S.  Wing,  1  Berkshire  boar. 
1  Berkshire  sow,  2  Berkshire  pigs ;  Cannon  & 
Staples,  5  head  of  hogs. 

Class    12.  —  G.  Bennet,  of    Napa,   poultry 


REVERSIBLE    FILTER. 


The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  display  is  a 
variety  of  Egyptian  corn,  the  seed  of  which 
came  from  the  Egyptian  tombs  and  was  received 
from  Illinois  by  Mr.  Logan.  We  understand 
there  is  nothing  like  it  on  this  coast  and  proba- 
bly noDe  wi.hiu  the  United  Sta'cs,  excepting  Ill- 
inois. The  kernel  of  the  corn  is  about  the  size 
of  a  gr.iin  of  wheat,  and  resembles  it  somewhat 
in  appearance.  They  grow  in  a  thick  heavy 
cluster,  being  about  the  size  of  a  tea  cup.  Mr. 
Logan  has  planted  this  corn  for  the  two  past 
years,  and  finds  by  experience  that  it  yields  bet- 
ter in  a  poor  sandy  soil  than  in   fertile  ground. 

R.  B.  Woodward,  Oak  Knoll,  exhibits  numer- 
ous varieties  of  apples. 

[It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  give  the  full 
list  of  beautiful  and  useful  articles  placed  on 
exhibition  by  numerous  contributors.  —  Ed. 
Rubal.] 

Stock,  Etc.,  at  the  Park. 

Class  1. — N.  Coombs,  4  thoroughbred  stal- 
lions, Lodi,  Bimere,  Photas  and  Ruth  Ryan. 
Geo.  Reaves,  1  horse  for  all  work. 

Class  3. — G.  Bement,  1  stallion,  General 
Taylor;  J.  Grogan,  1  stallion  for  all  work;  N. 
Coombs,  1  filly  three  years  old;  L.  B.  Aberna- 
thie,  1  stallion,  Happy  Jack;  John  Farmer,  1 
filly  three  years  old;   P.  Dillon,    1  brood  mare. 

Class  4. — R.  W.  Pemberton,  1  stallion. 
Prince  June;  W.  Middleton,  1  span  of  draft 
and  brood  mareB,  Suscol  Maid  and  Black  Bess; 
John  Wilson,  3  fillies;  J.  Grogan,  1  draft  mare; 
L.  Radcliffe,  1  mare  roadster,  1  stallion,  1  draft 
mare;  T.  Morgan,  1  draft  stallion. 

Class  5. — M.  L.  Durbin,  1  horse,  Rob  Roy; 
E.  Bonham,  1  stallion,  Charlie  Hendricks; 
John  E.  Williston,  1  Morgan  stallion;  Jno. 
Brownlie,  1  horse,  Billy,  roadster;  E.  McGetti- 
gan, Gratz  Brown;  T.  J.  Waldran,  1  mare, 
Minnie  Waldron;  Vick,  1  horse,  Ethan  Allen, 
roadster;  J.  A.  Hill,  1  horse,  John  Morgan;  G. 
Bement,  1  stallion,  General  Taylor,  1  mare, 
Highland  Mary;  John  Wilson,  2  draft  stallions; 
0.  T.  Tyler,  1  pacing   mare;  P.    Dillon,  1  pac- 


— Silver-spangled  Polands,  Japanese  Bantams, 
Buff  Cochins,  Japanese  Silkys,  Brahmas,  Friz- 
zled Dorkins,  1  pair  of  games;  P.  S.  Weaver,  1 
pair  of  Cochin  chickens;  J.  G.  Carrington,  of 
Denverton,  exhibits  fowls — 3  Houdans,  three 
Golden  Polands,  3  Silver  Polands,  2  dark 
Brahmas,  2  imported  Brahmas,  1  cock  and  'J 
hens  (Farmer's  Pride),  3  Buff  Cochins. 

Friday — Last  Day. 

The  display  at  the  Park  this  morning  was 
well  worth  witnessing,  and  the  number  of  visit- 
ors was  much  larger  than  yesterday.  The 
stock  was  led  out,  and  looked  fine.  The  several 
committees  were  busily  engaged  in  passing 
upon  the  same,  and  awarding  premiums. 

After  the  awards  were  announced  at  the  Pa- 
vilion, the  premiums  were  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  fruit  and  vegetables  were  sold  at 
auction  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society. 

The  day  drawing  to  a  close,  Major  W.  G. 
Morris  called  the  assembly  to  order  and  an- 
nounced the  Fair  of  the  Napa  and  Solano  Dis- 
trict Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Art  Society 
closed,  and  in  a  few  appropriate  and  well- 
timed  remarks  thanked  the  visitors  and  exhibit- 
ors kindly  for  the  good  order  which  had  pre- 
vailed, and  that  one  year  from  this  they  would 
give  them  a  fair  equal  to  any  district  fair  in  the 
State,  the  crowd  cheering  him  lustily  and  de- 
parting for  their  respective  homes. 


Narrow  Gauge  Railways  are  exciting  great 
attention  in  Great  Britain,  and  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Fairlie  has  just  published  in  London  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "Railways  or  No  Railways,  or  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Gauges  Renewed  in  1872."  The 
pamphlet  comments  severely  on  the  English 
reviews  of  the  report  of  Gen.  Buell  in  favor  of 
a  three  feet  six  inch  gauge  for  the  Texas  Pacific 
Railway,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
broad  gauge  means  "  costliness  with  extrava- 
gance," and  narrow  gauge  means  "economy 
with  efficiency." 


Increased  Consumption  of  Sugar. 

Though  the  manufacture  of  sugar  -was 
commenced  in  the  West  Indies  early  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  yet  its  use  in  do- 
mestic economy  did  not  become  general  in 
Europe  or  America  before  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  In  the  year  1700,  only 
10,000  tons  were  used  in  Great  Britain, 
though  the  English  were  at  that  time  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  sugar.  The  con- 
sumption of  sugar  in  the  British  Islands 
in  the  year  1870  is  stated  at  000,000  tons. 
In  this  country  the  consumption  of  sugar 
is  steadily  increasing.  Since  the  close  of 
the  late  war,  the  ratio  of  increase  has  been 
about  10  per  cent,  annually,  and  in  the 
year  1871  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  amounted  to  700,000  tons,  an 
increase  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  preceding 
year.  This  is  the  largest  consumption  of 
sugar,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
found  in  any  nation  on  the  globe.  A  very 
small  proportion  of  the  sugar  consumed 
in  the  United  States  is  produced  within 
our  own  territory,  while  in  Europe  the 
production  of  sugar  is  rapidly  increasing 
and  bids  fair  soon  to  render  the  principal 
nations  of  that  quarter  independent  of  the 
tropical  regions  in  regard  to  the  supply  of 
sugar.  Since  the  year  1850,  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  from  beets  in  France  has 
risen  from  60,000  tons  to  300,000;  in  Aus- 
tria, from  10,000  to  80,000  tons;  and  Rus- 
sia, where  beet-culture  was  introduced 
since  1850,  now  produces  100,000  tons  of 
sugar.  The  increased  consumption  of 
sugar  may  be  taken  as  the  evidence  of  an 
advance  toward  a  higher  civilization. — Ag. 
Report/or  September. 

The  River  Nile. 

The  bed  of  the  Nile,  like  that  of  the  lower 
Mississippi,  is  higher  than  the  valley  through 
which  it  passes.  Warburton  said:  The  Nile's 
bed  is  a  sort  of  savings  bank  by  means  of  which 
the  deposits  of  four  thousand  years  have  ena- 
bled him  to  rise  in  the  world  and  run  along  a 
causeway  of  his  own."  It  is  the  only  river  in 
the  world  which  runs  upward  of  twelve  hun- 
dred miles,  in  undiminished  volume,  without 
a  tributary  stream.  It  moves  on  its  long  course 
without  the  help  of  even  a  creek,  tapped  by  in- 
numerable canals  and  thirsty  gardens  with 
which  it  is  fringed,  absorbed  by  hot  Band  banks 
and  hottersun,  and  empties  greater  bulk  at  its 
mouths  than  it  has  between  the  cataracts.  The 
products  of  Egypt  are  the  gifts  of  this  stream. 
The  land  on  which  the  towns  and  hamlets  of 
Egypt  repose  is  foreign  soil,  brought  from  the 
far  south  by  this  public  carrier.  For  more 
than  four  thousand  years  he  has  faithfully 
brought  his  burden  and  deposited  it  at  the 
feet  of  Egypt.  The  Rameses  and  the  Ptol- 
mies  come  and  go,  and  the  Nile  remains  un- 
changed. 

Melon  Syrup. — Mr.  A.  W.  Lester,  of  the 
Colonia,  has  kindly  brought  to  the  Signal  office 
three  specimens  of  syrup  made  from  watermel- 
ons. He  is  from  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  where  the 
manufacture  of  sorghum  molasses  is  as  com- 
mon among  the  farmers  as  the  growing  of  corn. 
Coming  into  this  region  a  few  days  ago  he  ob- 
served that  watermelons  here  were  unusually 
sweet,  and  the  idea  at  once  occured  to  him  that 
they  could  be  turned  to  account  in  the  manu- 
facture of  syrup.  His  experiments  were  so 
successful  that  he  now  proposes  to  go  exten- 
sively into  the  business  next  summer.  The 
sample  in  our  possession  is  as  thick  as  honey 
and  as  clear  and  golden  as  the  best  cane  or 
sugar  syrup,  and  of  a  very  pleasant  flavor.  He 
thinks  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  convert- 
ing it  into  sugar.  From  a  single  melon  he  ob- 
tained over  three  and  a  half  ounces. 

As  melons  can  be  produced  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia in  unlimited  quantity,  and  of  superior 
quality,  we  see  no  reason  why  people  here 
should  not  make  syrup  for  home  use  if  not  for 
export. —  Ventura  Signal. 

American  Inventive  Genius.  —  American 
genius  stands  pre-eminent  in  the  perfection  of 
mechanical  appliances  to  supercede  manual 
work.  Perfect  invention  to  this  end  is,  indeed, 
the  offspring  of  necessity  in  the  United  States, 
where  scarcity  of  hand  labor  has  forced  forward, 
to  an  almost  inconceivable  degree,  human  in- 
genuity. In  this  special  branch  of  invention, 
there  can  be  no  dispute  that  the  Yankee  can 
give  the  world  long  odds  and  beat  him.  In 
England,  where  labor  has  been  always  abun- 
dant, and  until  of  late,  cheap,  the  genius  of  in- 
vention has  trodden  rather  the  higher  than  the 
humbler  path,  has  tended  rather  to  achieve 
great  ends  than  to  effect  simple  purposes,  has 
given  mechanical  handicraft  less  attention  and 
devoted  itself  to  great  physical  revolutions.  In 
America,  it  is  far  different;  there  is  scarcely  an 
industry  too  humble,  a  labor  too  mechanical  or 
common  to  escape  the  attention  of  the  inven- 
tor, who,  with  an  almost  infinite  ingenuity, 
sets  himself  to  work  to  combine  all  the  known 
mechanical  movements  and  invent  new  ones, 
until  the  slight  of  hand  of  the  operator  is 
imitated  to  the  life,  and  the  dead  metal  is  im- 
bued with  life  and  power  with  which  flesh  and 
blood  cannot  compete.—  Engineering. 
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Lime  a  Preserver  of  Wood. 

Lime  is  likely  to  be  used  largely  as  a  pre 
server  of  wood.  It  has  lately  been  discovered 
that  vessels  which  carry  lime  last  much  longer 
than  others.  For  a  block  pavement  it  is  said 
an  application  of  lime  can  be  successfully  made. 
In  frame-houses,  the  space  between  the  lath 
and  siding  could  be  filled  compactly  with  lime, 
and  the  usual  decay  prevented  at  no  very  large 
expense.  In  regard  to  lime  in  connection  with 
ship  timber,  the  experience  of  an  old  ship- 
builder on  the  coast  of  Maine,  published  in  the 
Mecloanics'  Magazine,  is  of  interest.  He  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  filling  up  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  timbers  with  hard  stone  lime,  and 
ramming  it  in,  calculating  that  slight  leaks 
would  cause  the  lime  to  expand  and  fill  the 
crevices.  Long  observations  had  led  him  to 
consider  lime  a  good  preservative.  A  coasting 
schooner,  built  of  Maine  timber,  unseasoned, 
and  loaded  with  lime,  had  gone  ashore  and 
bilged.  Being  raised  and  repaired,  the  schoon- 
er remained  sound  for  thirty  years,  with  ex- 
ception of  the  wood  that  had  been  used  in  mak- 
ing the  repairs.  It  had  been  noticed,  also,  that 
the  vessels  carrying  cargoes  of  lime  generally 
lasted  longer  than  others.  But  the  most  strik- 
ing case  was  that  of  a  platform  of  pine  planks, 
used  to  mix  mortar  on,  and  that  had  been  em- 
ployed by  father,  son,  and  grandson,  and,  be- 
ing no  longer  needed,  was  suffered  to  remain 
on  the  ground  and  become  overgrown  with 
grass  and  weeds.  After  a  period  of  Bixty  years, 
having  occasion  to  use  the  ground,  the  planks 
were  removed,  and  found  to  be  as  firm  and 
hard  as  when  first  laid  down. 

A  writer  in  the  Western  Rural  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement.  If  true,  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant discovery 

I  discovered  many  years  ago  that  wood  could 
be  made  to  last  longer  than  iron  in  the  ground, 
thought  the  process  so  simple  and  inexpensive 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  making  any  stir  about 
it.  I  would  as  soon  have  poplar,  basswood  or 
quaking  ash  as  any  other  kind  of  timber  for 
fence  posts.  I  have  taken  out  basswood  posts 
after  having  been  set  seven  years,  that  were  as 
sound  when  taken  up  as  when  first  put  in  the 
ground.  Time  and  weather  seemed  to  have  no 
effect  on  them.  The  posts  can  be  prepared  for 
less  than  two  cents  apiece. 

For  the  benefit  of  others  I  will  give  the 
recipe:  Take  boiled  linseed  oil  and  stir  in  pul- 
verized charcoal  to  the  consistency  of  paint. 
Put  a  coat  of  this  over  the  timber,  and  there  is 
not  a  man  that  will  live  to  see  it  rotten. 


Chemistry  of  Honey. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Scientific  American, 
says : — The  chemical  formula  for  honey  is,  car- 
bon, 12,  hydrogen,  14,  oxygen,  14:  for  beeswax, 
C,  24,  H,  34,  O,  2. — Glucose,  or  grape  sugar, 
is  obtained  from  honey  by  treating  it  with  alco- 
hol. This  sugar  is  employed  in  Europe  for 
ordinary  sweetening  purposes,  for  confection- 
ery, etc.  But  the  abundance  of  cane  sugar  in 
this  country  makes  its  manufacture  unprofita 
ble. 

Chemists  have  given  us  the  foregoing  formula 
for  honey,  but,  when  first  gathered,  honey  par- 
takes more  or  less  of  the  essential  properties  of 
the  plant  from  which  it  is  gathered.  This 
essence  soon  evaporates,  if  the  honey 
be  obtained  from  certain  plants;  while  from 
others — buckwheat,  for  instance  —  the  odor 
and  taste  is  retained  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

The  crystallization  of  honey  is  an  evidence  of 
its  purity;  but  many  persons  are  more  fasitidi- 
ous  than  wise  about  the  food  they  eat.  Honey 
in  the  comb  is  generally  preferred,  because  of 
its  beautiful  appearance,  and  the  impossibility 
of  its  being  adulterated.  Still  wax  is  very  indi- 
gestible, and  pure,  extracted  honey  is  not  only 
cheaper,  but  far  more  healthful  and  convenient 
to  handle.  There  is  a  process  for  converting 
honey  into  wax,  but  owing  to  the  large  amount 
of  honey  required  to  produce  a  small  quantity 
of  wax,  the  manufacture  is  unprofitable. 

Solomon's  Temple  in  the  Vienna  Exhibi- 
tion.— Francis  Langer,  a  sculptor  of  Kaaden, 
but  born  at  Weiport,  began  to  cut  the  model  of 
Solomon's  Temple  out  of  lime  tree  wood  ac- 
cording to  the  details  given  by  the  historian, 
Josephus  Flavius.  For  thirty  years  he  worked 
unceasingly  at  this  laborious  work,  and  at 
length  died  in  1850  at  the  age  of  72.  His  son 
continued  the  unfinished  work  until  his  death 
in  1858.  Two  citizens  of  Kaaden  then  took  the 
matter  in  hand,  and,  partly  by  working  at  it 
themselves,  and  partly  by  getting  others  to 
follow  the  plans  and  details  left  behind  by  Lan- 
ger, succeeded  in  perfecting  it.  The  completed 
work  takes  up  a  space  of  325  square  feet;  or,  if 
in  a  square,  a  space  18  by  18  feet.  The  pres- 
ent owner  applied  to  the  director  of  the  Vienna 
Exhibition  as  to  whether  they  might  exhibit  it, 
and  after  some  little  delay,  received  a  reply 
that  space  would  be  reserved  for  it.  This  re- 
sult of  their  labor  during  so  many  years  requires 
twenty-eight  chests  to  pack  it  in,  and  will  now 
be  forwarded  to  the  exhibition  at  Vienna. 


Grease  and  Pearls. — Owners  of  pearl  jewels 
should  be  careful  to  keep  them  from  exposure 
to  greasy  surfaces,  as  contact  of  this  kind  de- 
stroys their  lustre  i 


Patchouly. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  real  India  shawl 
possesses  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  odor,  which 
was  as  new  to  European  noses  as  the  shawls 
themselves  were  to  European  eyes.  The  odor 
pertinaciously  clung  to  the  fabric,  and  a  genuine 
"India"  unfailingly  advertised  itself  as  such 
in  its  perfume.  The  cause  of  this  odor  was 
fully  inquired  into,  and  it  was  found  to  be  given 
to  the  shawls  by  contact  with  a  herb  known  to 
the  Hindoos  as  putchapat  or  patchouly,  as  it  is 
commonly  spelled. 

Importation  of  the  dried  herb,  as  an  aid  to 
the  shawl-makers  enterprise,  naturally  followed, 
and  this  led  to  its  introduction  as  a  perfume  in 
Europe,  and  thence  to  our  own  country.  Pat- 
chouly resembles  our  common  garden  sage,  and 
is  largely  distilled  in  India.  It  comes  to  us  in 
large,  black  wine  bottles,  holding  the  odd 
amount  of  twenty-one  ounces,  and  is  worth 
about  $75  at  wholesale  rates,  or  $4  to  $4.50  per 
ounce.  The  handkerchief  essence  known  as 
"  extract  of  patchouly  "  is  simply  a  solution  of 
the  ottar  in  deodorized  alcohol,  a  small  propor- 
tion of  ottar  of  rose  being  usually  added,  which 
materially  improves  the  scent. 

Genuine  India  shawls  and  India  ink  were 
formerly  distinguished  by  their  odor  of  pat- 
chouly; but  since  the  perfume  has  become  com- 
mon in  Europe  the  test  does  not  hold  good.  Ill 
effects,  such  as  loss  of  appetite  and  sleep,  ner- 
vous attacks,  etc.,  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
excessive  employment  of  patchouly  as  a  per- 
fume. 


A  Good  Idea. 

The  American  Chemist  has  a  notice  of  a  new 
social  safeguard  in  England,  which  promises  to 
become  a  terror  to  evil-doers.  To  sand  sugar 
and  water  milk  are  vile  practices  which — the 
latter  especially — have  been  so  laughed  at  as 
good  jokes  on  city  people  that  they  have  not 
received  the  punishment  they  deserve.  The 
blue  cow's  tail,  which  is  the  pump  handle,  has 
figured  in  cities  since  milk  was  first  dispensed; 
how  much  water  might  be  put  in  was  only  lim- 
ited by  the  scarcity  of  milk,  the  rapacity  of 
dealers  and  the  patience  of  customers.  But 
the  much  suffering  English  people  are  at  last  to 
be  protected.  Official  chemists  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  a  recent  law  as  public  analyzers; 
they  are  empowered  to  examine  suspected  arti- 
cles of  sugar  and  milk,  and,  if  they  find  them 
adulterated,  to  summon  the  persons  who  sup- 
plied them  before  the  magistrate.  For  the  first 
offense  the  penalty  is  a  fine  of  $250;  and  for 
the  second,  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  six 
months.  In  order  to  make  this  practical,  any 
buyer  who  has  been  thus  cheated  may  have  the 
article  analyzed  on  payment  of  a  small  fee, 
which  will  be  returned  to  him  and  charged  in 
the  costs  of  court  to  the  seller  if  the  examiner's 
report  is  adverse.  Such  a  law,  if  found  of  ready 
application  abroad,  should  be  enacted  in  this 
country.  It  can  injure  none  but  the  fraudulent 
seller;  and  the  abolition  of  "  sky-blue  "  would 
insure  comfort,  soothe  ruffled  tempers,  and 
make  happy  and  thriving  babies. 

Autumn  Leaves.— Who  does  not  admire  the  for- 
ests in  autumn  ?  What  a  glory  of  gold,  and  crimson 
and  richest  brown  the  leaves  present!  The  cool 
autumn  mornings  seem  warm  as  we  look  upon 
their  brilliant  colors.  Many  persons  think  that 
all  the  brillancy  is  the  work  of  the  frost,  while 
the  fact  is  we  have  the  finest  coloring  in  those 
seasons  in  which  the  frost  holds  off  the  longest. 
The  appearance  of  the  color  shows  that  the 
leaves  are  ripe.  They  have  liuished  their  work 
and  are  just  ready  to  pass  in  to  decay,  just  as 
tiie  ripeness  of  fruit  is  the  first  step  toward  de- 
cay. The  dying  leaves  are  so  beautiful  that 
many  gather  them  in  that  they  will  retain  their 
brilliant  colors,  and  are  disappointed  iu  finding 
them  turn  in  a  few  days  to  a  dull  brown.  The 
colors  can  be  preserved,  but  to  do  this  you 
must  arrest  the  process  of  decay,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  drying  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
As  soon  as  the  leaves  are  gathererd,  place  them 
between  perfectly  dry  papers,  old  newspapers 
will  do,  and  change  the  papers  every  day  until 
the  leaves  are  quite  dry,  which  will  be  known 
by  their  becoming  brittle.  When  the  leaves 
are  dry  keep  them  between  papers  until  you 
wish  to  use  them  for  making  wreaths  and  other 
decorations.  To  make  the  colors  come  out 
more  brilliantly,  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf 
should  be  lightly  brushed  over  with  boiled  lin- 
seed-oil. The  leaves  may  then  be  pasted  or  glued 
upon  card-board  to  make  wreaths  or  lamp- 
shades, or  used  in  any  other  way  that  fancy 
may  suggest. 

Fishes'  Eyes. — The  eye  in  the  lancelet  and 
the  hag  is  of  the  simplest  form,  consisting  of  a 
nerve  termination  coated  with  black  pigment 
and  capable  only  of  perceiving  the  presence  of 
light.  In  young  lampreys,  while  they  remain 
buried  in  the  sand,  the  eyes  are  very  minute 
and  undeveloped;  but  when  they  reach  the  adult 
period  these  organs  are  developed  to  an  average 
size.  In  the  majority  of  fishes  the  eyes  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  purposes  of  vision  in  wa- 
ter, and  in  the  four-eyed  fish  of  South  America 
not  only  are  the  eyes  very  perfect,  but  they  are 
also  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  portion, 
giving  them  the  appearance  of  two  pupils  and 
enabling  the  fish  to  pursue  its  prey  when  out  of 
as  well  as  when  under  the  water.  In  the  cat 
fishes  the  greatest  variety  is  found  in  the  size 
and  arrangement  of  the  visual  organs,  from  the 
large  eyes  on  the  sides  to  minute  ones  placed 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  head.  In  some  of 
the  members  of  this  family  they  are  so  buried 
under  the  skin  or  incased  in  folds  of  cartilage 
«s  to  be  of  little  or  no  use 


A    Ferocious   Parasite   Taken  From  a 
Man's  Leg. 

A  short  time  ago  a  sailor  went  to  the  City 
Hospital  from  the  British  bark  "Georgiana," 
who  was  supposed  to  be  suffering  from  a  sore 
leg.  The  man  had  been  ailing  for  near  three 
months,  but  none  of  his  shipmates  supposed 
there  was  anything  serious  the  matter  with  him. 
Accordingly,  when  a  few  days  before  his  re- 
moval to  the  Hospital,  he  declared  himself  un- 
able to  walk  about,  the  Captain  of  the  ship 
supposed  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  make  an 
excuse  for  getting  away  from  the  vessel  that  he 
might  be  left  in  port,  the  ship  being  prepared 
to  sail  in  a  few  days.  When  removed  to  the 
Hospital,  the  man's  right  leg  was  very  much 
swollen,  and  manifested  all  the  symptoms  of 
erysipelas,  for  which  malady  his  affection  was  at 
first  mistaken.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days  how- 
ever, an  abcess  formed  upon  the  inner  side  of 
the  ankle,  from  which,  after  it  had  burst,  pro- 
truded about  three  inches  of  a  white  mem- 
branous-looking substance,  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  This  singular  manifes- 
tation induced  a  careful  examination  of  the 
leg,  which  developed  the  fact  that  the  man  was 
afflicted  with  dracuncalus,  or  Guinea  worm. 
This  is  a  horrible  parasite,  found  only  along 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  Red  Sea  and 
certain  portions  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  in- 
fests damp  and  muddy  soils,  and  impure  water, 
and  generally  attacks  the  feet  and  legs,  but 
sometimes  other  portions  of  the  body.  At  the 
time  that  it  forsakes  its  native  element  for  the 
more  luxurious  habitatious  of  flesh  and  blood, 
it  is  scarcely  larger  than  a  coinmon  flea;  but 
having  once  buried  itself  beneath  the  skin,  it 
grows  with  alarming  rapidity,  and  will  attain  a 
size  varying  from  six  inches  to  six  feet  in  length 
by  one-twelfth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  It  lies  dormant  until  it  reaches  the 
age  of  maturity,  after  which  it  commences  a 
series  of  wanderings  and  meanderiugs  about  the 
muscles  and  bones  which  cause  intense  pain  to 
the  unsuspecting  victim.  It  always  travels 
downward,  and  with  such  rapidity  that  it  will 
sometimes  travel  the  whole  length  of  the  hu- 
man frame  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  will  some- 
times come  to  the  surface  and  lie  under  the 
skin  like  a  long  white  cord;  but  should  the 
surgeon  attempt  to  extract  it  with  the  knife 
without  first  securing  it  with  a  nipper,  it  will 
elude  his  grasp  and  scamper  away  with  the 
agility  of  an  eel.  If  a  portion  of  the  worm  is 
removed  the  remaining  portion  will  not  die, 
but  continue  as  gay  and  lively  as  ever.  The 
first  symptoms  of  the  Guinea  worm  are  a  disa- 
greeable itching  and  irritation  of  the  infected 
parts.  After  it  begins  to  move  about,  its  paths 
are  followed  by  external  abcesses,  and  when 
the  paths  be  along  the  stomach,  internal  ab- 
cesses also.  It  always  ultimately  endeavors  to 
leave  the  system  by  working  its  way  through 
the  skin,  generally  near  the  ankle,  but  this  is 
only  after  it  has  left  from  ten  to  fifteen  young 
behind.  The  usual  number  of  worms  that  is 
found  in  one  person  varies  from  one  to  fifty. 
There  is  one  case  on  record,  however,  of  a  man 
dying  from  the  effects  of  the  Guinea  worm, 
whose  body  and  skin  were  nothing  but  a  net- 
work of  these  horrible  creatures.  Death  rarely 
results  from  the  ravages  of  this  worm,  and 
when  it  does  it  is  generally  the  result  of  some 
disease  produced  by  the  inflammation  and  other 
effects  of  the  worm's  wanderings.  The  Guinea 
worm  does  not  confine  its  ravages  to  man,  but 
will  also  attack  dogs  and  horses.  The  sailor  in 
question  made  a  voyage  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  about  six  months  ago,  and  while  there 
received  the  parasites  into  his  system.  One  of 
these  worms  has  already  been  extracted  from 
his  right  leg,  but  another  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  left.  He  is  doing  as  well  as  can  be 
expected  under  the  circumstances.  This  is 
probably  the  first  case  of  the  kind  ever  known 
in  Charleston. — Charleston  Neirs. 


Our  Food. 

There  is  no  country  where  there  is  so  much 
dyspepsia  as  in  America,  because  our  people 
pay  so  little  attention  to  food,  and  eat  too  much 
meat  for  the  exercise  they  take.  If  one  has 
mental  labor,  fish  every  second  day  at  least  is 
requisite.  Soup  sets  all  the  glands  at  work, 
and  prepares  the  stomach  for  the  more  import- 
ant functions  of  digestion,  and  therefore  should 
be  taken  at  dinner  every  day.  Beef  broth  is  to 
the  old  what  milk  is  to  the  young.  Cookery 
properly  attended  keeps  a  man  in  health.  If 
the  stomach  is  out  of  order,  the  brain  is  affect- 
ed. We  should  eat  more  fruit,  vegetables,  soup 
and  fish.  Good  and  well-prepared  food  beau- 
tifies the  physique,  the  same  as  good  and  well- 
directed  education  beautifies  the  mind 
Wrinkles  are  produced  by  want  of  the  variety 
of  food.  The  man  who  does  not  use  his  brain 
to  select  and  prepare  his  food  is  not  above  the 
brutes,  which  take  it  in  the  raw  state. — Home 
and  Health. 


Iodine  and  Boils. — As  soon  as  a  boil  becomes 
hard  and  inflamed,  paint  it  with  iodine.  The 
poison  will  not  be  scattered,  but  will  be  absorbed 

by  it, 


Popular  Physiology. 

Much  importance  has  been  justly  attached 
the  subject  of  temperament,  both  as  respects 
the  training  of  children  and  the  education  of 
adults,  and  the  selection  of  companions  for  life 
in  the  matrimonal  relation.  Respecting  physi- 
cal and  mental  training  there  is  much  error, 
not  only  in  our  system  of  common-school  edu- 
cation, but  also  in  vocations  and  habits  of  life. 
Children  who  are  weak  in  body  often  take  pre- 
cociously to  books,  and  the  early  indications  of 
mental  talent  are  often  treated  with  a  forcing 
or  hot-house  culture,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
bodily  constitution;  while  children  who  mani- 
fest vigorous  muscles  are  put  to  the  excercises 
or  business  pursuits  which  aggravate  the  dis- 
proportion between  mind  and  body,  and  pro- 
duce an  adult  with  a  strong  body  and  imbecile 
mind.  The  proper  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  temperaments  reverses  this  custom.  The 
feebler  parts  of  the  organism  should  be  most 
assiduously  trained.  A  harmonious  organiza- 
tion should  always  be  aimed  at  in  the  rearing 
of  children  and  education  of  youth.  There  will 
always  be  unbalanced  conditions  enough;  and 
when  the  child  has  attained  the  vigorous  devel- 
opment of  full-rounded  manhood  or  woman- 
hood, there  will  be  time  enough  to  cultivate 
special  talents.  In  this  manner  only  can  gen- 
ius be  placed  on  an  enduring  basis,  and  extra- 
ordinary original  capacity  be  rendered  safe  to 
its  possesor  and  most  useful  to  mankind. 

In  the  selection  of  conjugal  partners,  some 
authors  advocate  the  rule  of  similarity,  and 
others  that  of  diversity  of  temperaments;  and 
it  has  been  most  absurdly  pretended  by  some 
writers  on  human  temperaments  that  two  per- 
fectly harmonious  temperaments  are  constitu- 
tionally incompatible,  indeed,  "physiologically 
incestuous."  The  teachings  of  nature,  however, 
as  manifested  in  the  history  of  all  the  races  of 
men,  and  as  illustrated  throughout  the  whole 
animal  kingdom,  arenot  difficult  to  understand. 
From  the  Science  of  Health. 

How  Royalty  Sleeps. — It  is  now  commonly 
believed  that  where  two  persons  sleep  togeth- 
er, one  abstracts  from  the  other  some  amount 
of  vital  force.  This  is  especially  thecase  where 
old  and  young  persons  share  the  same  bed. 
Besides,  in  a  room  where  there  is  no  decided 
currant  of  air,  the  emanations  from  the  lungs 
and  skin  of  a  sleeper  poison  the  atmosphere  for 
a  considerable  distance.  In  the  public  walls  of 
great  hospitals,  never  less  than  two  and  a  half 
feet  is  allowed  between  each  bed  for  this  rea- 
son. In  the  sleeping  apartments  of  royalty  and 
nobility  single  beds  are  everywhere  the  rule, 
and  nowhere  the  exception.  The  Emperor  of 
Germany  sleeps  upon  a  narrow  bed  and  a  hard 
mattress.  The  single  bed  covering  is  a  wadded 
silk  quilt.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Aus- 
tria take  their  royal  slumbers  on  similar  beds, 
with  the  same  description  of  coverlet.  One  of 
the  principal  advantages  of  these  narrow  beds 
is  that  the  mattresses  are  more  easily  aired. — 
Galaxy. 

Treatment  of  Asthma. — George  Goskoiu, 
surgeon  to  British  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Skin,  has  had  success  in  treating  this  disease  by 
rubbing  briskly  into  the  chest,  for  the  space  of 
an  hour,  a  chloroform  liniment.  The  counter- 
irritation  produced  by  the  liniment  was  of  ben- 
efit, but  this  benefit  was  increased  by  the  jolting 
resulting  from  the  rubbing.  Anything  that 
leads  to  the  displacement  of  the  air  stagnant  in 
the  vesicles  has  proved  able  to  relieve  in  many 
instances.  It  is  advised  that  the  friction  be 
made  with  as  much  roughness  as  the  case  admits. 
Slight  blows  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  or  the 
end  of  a  towel  on  the  ribs  are  quite  allowable; 
and  the  friction  should  be  extended  to  the  front 
of  the  neck  at  the  lower  part,  where  the  vagi 
enter  the  chest.  The  composition  of  the  liniment 
need  not  trouble  us,  provided  it  be  warm  and 
work  well. — British  Med.  Jour. 


Dreams. — The  following  are  medical  signs  of 
dreams,  as  published  in  a  medical  work: — 
Lively  dreams  are,  in  general,  a  sign  of  nervous 
action.  Soft  dreams,  a  sign  of  slight  irritation 
of  the  brain;  often,  in  nervous  fever,  announc- 
ing the  approach  of  a  favorable  crisis.  Fright- 
ful dreams  are  a  sign  of  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head.  Dreams  about  blood  and  red  ob- 
jects are  signs  of  inflammatory  conditions. 
Dreams  about  rain  and  water  are  often  signs  of 
diseased  mucous  membranes  and  dropsy. 
Dreams  of  distorted  forms  are  frequently  a  sign 
of  abdominal  obstructions  and  disorders  of  the 
liver.  Dreams  in  which  the  patient  sees  any  spe- 
cial part  of  the  body  suffering,  indicates  disease 
in  that  part.  Dreams  about  death  often  precede 
apoplexy,  which  is  connected  with  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  chest. 


Home  Comforts  and  Health. — A  neat,  clean, 
fresh-aired,  sweet,  cheerful,  well-arranged 
house  exerts  a  moral  influence  over  its  inmates 
and  makes  the  members  of  a  family  peaceable 
and  considerate  of  each  other's  feelings  and 
happiness.  The  connection  is  obvious  between 
the  state  of  mind  thus  produced  and  respect  for 
others,  and  for  those  higher  duties  and  obliga- 
tions which  no  laws  can  enforce.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  filthy,  squalid,  noxious  dwelling,  in 
which  none  of  the  decencies  of  life  are  observ- 
ed, contribute  to  make  its  inhabitants  selfish, 
sensual,  and  regardless  of  the  feelings  of  others; 
and  constant  indulgence  of  such  passions  xen1 
dprs  them  reckless  and  brutal. 
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single  copies  sent  to  12  different  persons,  he  can  send 
us  12  cents  in  stamps,  with  the  names  and  addresses, 
and  they  shall  be  sent  prepaid  to  each. 

Or,  if  in  preference  to  any  of  the  above  offers,  the 
subscriber  chooses  to  receive  to  his  own  address  12  back 
numbers  (such  as  we  may  have  on  hand) ,  we  will  send 
them  instead,  on  receiving  his  notice  for  the  same. 


If  you  file  this  paper,  but  wish  to  send  samples  of  late 
dates  to  friends,  enclose  us  25  eta.  in  stamps,  and  we  will 
direct  four  copies,  prepaid,  to  any  address,  or  number  of 
addresses,  you  may  order. 


Such  Readers  as  feel  obliged  to  stop  some  other  paper 
in  order  to  subscribe  for  ours,  may  send  their  names  along 
at  onoe.  with  one  year's  subscription,  and  we  will  give  them 
credit  for  at  least  three  months'  extra  time. 

Free  Subscription  till  the  First  of  January,  1873,  from 
the  time  of  payment,  is  offered  to  all  new  subscribers  of 
this  paper  from  this  date.  Our  agents  may  make  a  note  of 
this,  too. 

One  Sample  Copy  of  this  paper  will  be  sent  free  to  any 

Eerson's  address  recommended  to  us  as  likely  to  subscribe, 
y  any  one  who  will  inclose  a  one  cent  stamp  for  postage. 


Moke  Bain. — We  had  a  fine  shower  on  Sat- 
urday, Oct.  26th,  and  another  on  Monday, 
Nov.  4th,  sufficient  to  lay  the  dust  and  clear 
the  air  beautifully;  whilst  they  portend  the 
usual  November  rains. 


D.  C.  Gilman,  President  of  University 
of  California. 

We  present  herewith  a  portrait  of  the  gentle- 
man who  was  inaugurated,  on  Thursday  last,  as 
President  of  the  University  of  California.  The 
engraving  was  drawn  from  a  photograph  kindly 
furnished  us  by  an  Oakland  lady,  and  has  been 
executed  on  wood  by  our  own  artist,  especially 
for  the  columns  of  the  Scientific  and  Rural 
Pbess.  The  photograph,  we  judge  by  the 
maker's  imprint,  was  taken  in  England,  and 
probably  within  two  or  three  years  past.  The 
engraving  will  be  remarked  as  a  very  correct 
likeness  by  those  who  know  him. 

President  Gilman  was  born  in  Norwich, Conn., 
in  1831,  and  in  his  boyhood  removed  with  his 
father's  family  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where 
lie  w.is  fitted  for  college.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1852,  and  after  a  year  of  past  graduate 
study,  partly  in  New  Haven  and  partly  in  Cam- 
bridge, he  went  to  Europe  as  an  attache  of  the 
American  legation  at  St.  Peter3burgh.  He 
spent  a  winter  in  study  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,   and  was  afterwards  Secretary  of  the 


great  institution  of  learning,  such  as  we  are 
now  endeavoring  to  make  the  State  University 
at  Oakland.  We  have  no  doubt  but  his  inau- 
guration to  the  Presidency  of  that  institution 
will  prove  an  important  era  in  its  history.  We 
bespeak  for  him  a  hearty  welcome,  and  ear- 
nest support  from  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
great  cause  of  education. 

Opinm  at  Riverside. 

Riverside  is  the  name  given  to  the  locale  of  a 
flourishing  colony  in  San  Bernardino  County, 
of  which  we  have  several  times  before  made  men- 
tion. As  a  community  of  practical  farmers  and 
horticulturists,  it  is  excelled  perhaps  by  none 
other  in  the  State.  The  different  varieties 
of  fruits  and  farm  products  suited  to  their  soil 
and  climate,  are  given  special  attention  with  a 
view  of  establishing  the  fact  of  their  adaptabil- 
ity to  extended  culture,  and  among  them  we 
find  the  opium  poppy. 

Mr.  John  Brodhust  from  Riverside  has  made 
us  a  call  and  shown  us  a  pound  ball  of  opium, 
apparently  of  an  excellent  quality,  being  a  fair 


DANIEL,    C.    GILMAN,    PRESIDENT    OF   THE   UNIVERSITY   OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Ovebland  Monthly. — This  valuable  publica- 
tion for  November  is  before  us,  and  fully  up  to 
its  usual  stapdard  of  excellence. 


Commissioners  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855.  ! 
His  time  in  traveling  was  largely  devoted  to 
the  study  of  educational  and  charitable  institu- 
tions. On  his  return  to  New  Haven  he  became 
interested  with  others  in  the  establishment  and 
development  of  the  scientific  department  of 
Yale  College,  which  has  now  become  the  Shef- 
field School  of  Science.  He  was  librarian  of 
the  college  from  1856  to  1865,  and  Professor  of 
Physical  Geography  and  History  in  the  Shef- 
field School  from  1863  to  1872.  For  several 
years  he  was  also  Superintendent  of  the  City 
Schools  of  New  Haven,  and  subsequently  State 
Superintendent  of  Instruction  in  Connecticut. 
He  has  written  for  the  North  American  Revieic, 
the  New  Englander,  the  Journal  of  Science,  and 
other  periodicals,  and  has  printed  several  pub- 
lic addresses,  but  has  published  no  volume. 

In  addition  to  his  other  duties  Professor 
Oilman  held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Sheffield  School  of  Science,  a  position  attended 
with  much  labor,  but  at  the  same  time  one  giv- 
ing rare  opportunities  for  becoming  familiar 
with  the  working  and  wants  of  Buch  an  insti- 
tution. He  comes  among  us  young  in  years, 
but  ripe  in  scholary  attainments,  and  especially 
familiar  with  what  is  useful  in  building  up  a 


sample  of  some  20  pounds  produced  in  the  col- 
ony this  season.  He  brings  but  four  pounds 
with  him,  the  gathering  of  the  Bros.  Twogood, 
who  were  eminently  successful  in  their  produc- 
tion of  the  poppy  and  opium. 

But  on  bringing  the  opium  here  he  is  sur- 
prised to  find  there  is  no  market  for  it.  True 
there  are  those  who  offer  $3.50  a  pound  for  it, 
while  the  Smyrna  opium  no  better  than  this,  is 
worth  $7.50  per  pound.  A  portion  of  the  20 
pounds  raised  this  year  has  been  sold  in  San 
Bernardino  at  $6.00  per  pound;  but  thinking 
to  get  its  full  value  in  San  Francisco,  brought  4 
pounds  to  this  market  where  they  offer  him  as 
above  $3.50  a  pound. 

Now,  this  is  just  about  the  way  that  San  Fran- 
cisco encourages  agricultural  enterprises,  by 
offering  about  half  of  what  the  thing  is  really 
worth;  and  so  long  as  the  farmer  cannot  help 
himself  to  a  market  the  wrong  is  continued. 
The  Rubal  speaks  of  the  introduction  and 
growth  of  the  opium  poppy  because  a  good  ar- 
ticle of  opium  is  worth  $6.  or  $7.  a  pound. 
The  opium  is  produced  and  only  $3.50  is  of- 
fered. We  then  assert  that  there  is  no  market 
for  opium  in  San  Francisco,  meaning  by  this, 
as  we  did  in  the  matter  of  mohair  and  cocoons, 


no  such  paying  market  as  there  ought  to  be. 
We  never  consider  that  we  have  a  market  for  an 
article  when  we  can  only  obtain  half  what  the 
article  is  honestly  worth 


Sales  of  Mohair. 

We  are  permitted  to  extract  from  a  letter 
from  Davis  &  Foulke,  Philadelphia,  to  Thos. 
Butterfield  &  Son,  as  follows : 

Sales  by  Davis  &  Foulke  for  account  of 
Thos.  Butterfield  &  Son. 

Dec.  20,   Cash,  Fine,  not  kempy,  rbs.  36@1.20        $43  20 

Low      '•        "  47®1.10  SI  70 

"  "        Fine  kempy         59®  .80  47  20 

"  "        Low  "  97®   .70  67  00 

8horts  3P®  .40  IE  fio 

"       Breech  29®  .40  11  60 

307tbs  $237  20 

CUAXOES. 
Storage.  Labnr.  Fire  Ins  ,  Guarantee 

and  Com.  for  selling,  5  per  cent,     fll.se 
Freight  and  Drayage,  go  71 

N  t  |  rocesd  -  due  you  this  date,  $">06  4» 

Dams  i  Foi'lke,  per  Miller. 
Philadelphia,  December  J7, 1871. 

In  the  accompanying  letter  which  was  somf- 
what  lengthy,  they  account  for  delay  caused  by 
having  sent  samples  to  Europe,  and  close  by 
saying: 

"If  you  have  any  more  of  the  mohair,  send 
it  forward  at  once,  as  we  have  found  the  best 
market  for  it.  There  will  not  be  the  same  de- 
lay in  disposing  of  it  as  there  was  with  the 
samples.  Yours  very  truly, 

Davis  &  Foulke." 

So  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  there  being  a 
market  in  Europe  for  mohair,  and  that  by 
sending  to  the  above  firm  in  Philadelphia,  it 
can  be  sent  to  Europe  and  sold;  a  fact  of  which 
we  never  had  the  least  doubt,  and  the  same  we 
presume  if  sent  to  any  other  wool  forwarding 
house  in  New  York  or  Boston.  What  we  hope 
to  see,  however,  is  a  market  at  our  doors  the 
same  as  for  wool,  which  is  often  bought  of 
California  growers  before  shearing. 

Growth  and  Cnlture  of  the    Orange. 

Gardeners  in  the  Atlantic  States  who  have, 
either  in  open  grounds  or  green  house  succeed- 
ed in  growing  the  orange  and  lemon,  are  aware 
how  long  and  slow  the  growth  is  before  arriving 
at  fruiting  maturity.  A  seedling  usually  attains 
a  hight  of  12  or  15  inches  the  first  season,  and 
often  only  large  enough  to  admit  of  being  bud- 
ded in  the  autumn  of  the  same  first  year. 

See  the  contrast  as  between  their  climate 
and  ours,  as  shown  in  the  growth  of  this  fami- 
ly of  fruit  trees — Judge  North,  of  Riverside, 
San  Bernardino  Co.,  has  lemon  trees  fourteen 
months  old  from  the  seed  that  are  seven  feet 
high;  equal  or  very  much  exceeding  the  usual 
growth  of  apple,  pear  or  peach  in  the  most 
favored  soils  and  climates. 

The  judge  has  also  a  banana  tree,  the  seed 
or  bulb  of  which  he  obtained  in  February  last, 
which  is  now  nine  feet  high,  the  stem  of  which 
is  two  feet  in  circumference  at  the  ground.  We 
speak  of  these  as  showing  the  encouragement 
we  offer  to  fruit  growers  who  may  be  contem- 
plating a  removal  to  the  orange,  lemon  and 
banana  districts  of  California. 

A  writer  of  Los  Angeles,  in  the  very  land 
of  the  orange,  lemon  and  fig  tree,  and  where 
we  would  suppose  the  most  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  best  modes  of  culture  would  ap- 
pear on  every  side,  asks  for  information  regard- 
ing the  cultivation  of  the  orange,  lemon,  lime 
and  fig,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  "new 
comer  from  Mo."  Will  not  some  practical 
grower  of  these  fruits,  in  Los  Angeles  or  other 
southern  district  of  the  State  impart  the  de- 
sired information,  making  the  Rural  Pbess  the 
medium. 


Califoenia  Fruit. — A  large  number  of  cars 
are  now  employed  in  the  transportation  of  fruit 
to  the  Eastern  States.  In  addition  to  the  ship- 
ments of  fresh  fruit,  a  large  business  is  done  in 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Abalona  Shells. — Sixteen  tons  of  shells 
have  been  ordered  from  this  coast  by  two  firms, 
one  in  Boston  and  the  other  in  Philadelphia. 
They  are  for  manufacturing  into  buttons  and 
many  kinds  of  fancy  articles,  and  bring  good 
prices.  The  islands  opposite  to  this  county 
are  literally  covered  with  the  finest  shells  for 
this  purpose  found  in  the  world.  Why  are  they 
not  utilized?  On  the  shores  of  Anacapa  of 
Santa  Cruz,  a  few  men  could  soon  load  ft 
schooner. —  Ventura  Signal. 

Locomotive  Enoineebs. — The  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  at  St.  Louis  were  in 
exe i-utive  session  recently.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  favoring  the  abolishment  of  all  Sunday 
trains,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  railroad  officials  throughout  the  country 
on  the  subject.  A  clause  to  be  inserted  in  the 
act  of  incorporation,  providing  for  the  expul- 
sion of  any  engineer  addicted  to  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  was  also  adopted, 
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Selection  of  Seed. 

Under  this  head  in  our  last  week's  issue  our 
remarks  were  mainly  directed  to  the  adapta- 
bility of  varieties  to  certain  soils.  We  now 
speak  with  reference  to  the  importance  of  using 
only  seed  that  has  attained  full  development 
and  maturity.  We  believe  all  stock  men  agree 
as  to  the  importance  of  breeding  only  from  the 
best  animals  and  never  think  of  raising  supe- 
rior stock  of  any  kind  from  inferior  or  diseased 
parents. 

Now  if  there  is  any  natural  law  operating  in 
the  case,  the  same  law  as  completely  controls 
the  vegetable  world  as  it  does  the  animal.  A 
healthy  and  vigorous  plant,  capable  of  perfect 
development  and  maturity  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected from  an  imperfect  and  diseased  germ. 
This  principle  cannot  be  to  strongly  enforced, 
and  yet  hardly  any  other  within  the  whole 
range  of  agricultural  science  is  more  frequently 
ignored  in  practice . 

There  are  many  farmers  who  plant  potaoes 
only  from  the  refuse;  they  first  select  out  such 
as  are  fit  to  eat  or  will  bring  the  highest  price  in 
market  and  the  remainder,  small  and  immature 
ones  are  used  for  seed.  The  result  of  next  crop 
is  just  what  might  be  expected,  a  meager  crop 
of  watery,  perhaps  diseased  tubers,  hardly 
worth  the  cost  of  production. 

The  same  applies  to  the  growing  of  wheat, 
aud  many  are  not  only  content  with  utterly 
neglecting  the  due  preparation  of  the  soil,  but 
are  equally  reckless  in  the  selection  of  seed, 
willing  to  use  any  they  may  have  left  over  from 
a  previous  inferior,  immature  or  shriveled  crop, 
or  perhaps  such  as  they  can  buy  at  the  very 
lowest  price  of  some  careless  chess  or  mustard- 
growing,  smut-producing  neighbor. 

This  neglect  of  procuring  the  best  seed  ap- 
plies equally  to  all  other  crops  raised  by  the 
farmer  as  it  does  to  wheat  or  potatoes.  In  sav- 
ing the  seeds  of  vegetables  care  should  be  had 
in  preserving  only  such  as  are  fully  matured 
and  of  healthy  development,  all  others  should 
be  discarded,  as  we  would  the  illshapen,  weakly 
animal,  for  the  perpetuation  of  its  species. 

Osage  Orange  Hedge. 

We  are  inquired  of  as  to  whether  the  Osage 
orange  is  grown  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  and 
how  a  hedge  of  this  plant  should  be  cultivated ; 
the  object  being  two-fold,  a  wind-breaker  and 
a  fence  against  unruly  boys. 

The  Osage  orange  is  usually  grown  for  hedge 
purposes  from  seeds  ;  but  can  be  grown  under 
favorable  conditions  of  soil,  heat  and  moisture 
from  cuttings.  If  from  seeds — which  is  the 
most  desirable  mode — they  should  be  planted 
in  the  place  where  it  is  desired  to  grow  the 
hedge,  and  particularly  is  this  advice  appli- 
cable to  California. 

It  is  all  important  to  the  success  of  hedging 
that  the  young  plants  as  well  as  the  mature 
hedge,  have  at  all  times  a  sufficiency  of  moist- 
ure, and  to  secure  this  in  all  seasons  in  our 
dessicating  summer  climate,  the  growth  of  the 
tap-root  should  be  favored;  and  nothing  con- 
tributes more  to  this  than  planting  the  seeds 
of  trees  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  re- 
main, besides  adding  greatly  to  the  health  and 
long  life  of  the  tree. 

As  it  is  not  the  proper  season  to  start  a  hedge 
of  Osage  orange,  we  shall  defer  directions  for 
preparing  the  seed,  previous  to  planting  to 
secure  a  certain  growth,  and  their  after  culti- 
vation, until  the  proper  time  arrives,  and  will 
then  give  the  subject  further  attention.  In  the 
meantime,  whenever  the  soil  will  admit,  turn 
the  same  deeply  on  the  line  you  intend  the 
hedge  to  occupy,  and  harrow  or  plow  the 
same  as  often  as  weeds  or  grass  make  their  ap- 
pearance, till  the  proper  season  of  sowing, 
which  is  in  March,  or  even  as  late  as  April. 

In  the  meantime,  procure  your  seed  from 
reliable  seedsmen,  such  as  advertise  in  the 
Rubal,  then  follow  directions  in  next  Feb- 
ruary's number,  and  you  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  growing  your  hedge. 

Oakland   Farming,   Horticultural   and 
Industrial   Club. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Dwinelle,  of  Oakland,  will  give 
a  short  address  before  this  Association  on  Fri- 
day evening,  Nov.  8th,  on  the  culture  of  forest 
trees  and  the  grape,  as  observed  by  him  in 
Europe.  Forest  tree  culture  for  profit  is  the 
subject  for  discussion.  Meetings  of  the  Club 
are  free,  commencing  7%  o'clock,  in  the  chemi- 
cal lecture  room  of  the  University. 


The  Building  of  the  University. 
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Inaugural    Discourse,   Delivered  at  Oakland, 
November  7,   1872. 

(By  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  President  of  the  University  of 
California.] 

Grateful  for  the  kindness  with  which  I  have 
been  met,  and  full  of  hope  for  the  future  which 
opens  before  us,  I  accept  the  trust  now  put 
upon  me,  imploring  for  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia the  generous  support  of  all  good  men 
within  this  commonwealth  and  seeking  the 
divine  blessing  upon  our  united  efforts  for  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  the  formation  of 
science,  and  the  furtherance  of  the  welfare  of 
our  fellow  men. 

It  is  an  academic  usage,  in  our  land  at  least, 
that  on  occasions  like  this  the  incoming  officer 
should  give  utterance  to  his  views  upon  the 
higher  education,  and  the  usage  cannot  well  be 
disregarded  when  one  who  is  almost  a  stranger 
first  enters  a  community  of  experienced  teach- 
ers and  aspiring  s  cholars  like  this  which  is  here 
ass  embled.  My  theme  will  therefore  be  the 
Building  of  the  University. 

The  Building  Elsewhere. 
Since  the  University  of  California  was 
organized  it  has  happened  that  several  of  the 
leading  colleges  of  the  country  have  witnessed 
ceremonies  like  that  in  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged, and  so  there  have  been  ample  and  fresh 
discussions  of  some  of  the  questions  which 
most  interest  us. 

At  Cambridge,  New  Haven  and  Princeton, 
those  historic  seats  of  learning  where  tradi- 
tions and  usages  both  help  and  fetter,  at  Ithaca, 
Ann  Arbor,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis,  in 
newer,  freer  aud  harder  circumstances,  and  in 
other  places,  which  are  neither  old  or 
new,  have  the  voice  of  experience,  and  there 
the  voice  of  hope  has  been  heard,  sounding 
different  notes  in  harmonious  eulogy  of  learn- 
ing audculture  and  in  earnest  plea  for  progress 
and  support. 

Whoever  reviews  these  various  utterances 
aud  makes  a  note  of  the  topics  which  are  taken 
up  must  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  great 
changes  have  come  to  pass  in  American  educa- 
tion within  the  last  few  years,  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  and  great  results  are 
not  far  off.  If  then  he  turns  to  the  venera- 
ble shrines  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  before 
which  every  scholar  loves  to  bow,  and  traces 
the  wonderful  changes  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  those  homes  of  conservatism  and 
precedent,  since  the  Parlimentary  inquiries  of 
live  and  twenty  years  ago  began  their  revela- 
tions he  will  find  abundant  reasons  for  surprise 
aud  congratulation  that  the  doors  have  been 
open  to  modern  science  as  a  teacher,  and  to 
nonconformists  as  pupils.  If  his  eye  is  turned 
toward  the  continent  he  may  see  scholastic 
Germany,  the  United  States  of  the  old  world, 
engaged  at  this  very  moment  in  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  University  at  Strasburg,  as  the 
greatest  boon  which  can  be  given  by  a  triumph- 
ant nation  to  a  recovered  province — a  universi- 
ty which  in  its  comprehensive  faculties,  its 
liberal  structure,  its  probable  power.approaches 
the  University  of  Berlin,  and  may  well  serve  as 
an  example  to  those  in  this  country  who  desire 
completeness,  and  who  want  it  quick. 

Side  by  side  with  the  uuiversity  founda- 
tions, sometimes  a  part  of  them,  oftener  apart 
from  them,  the  modern  schools  of  science  and 
technology  are  springing,  up  at  Zurich,  Aachen, 
Carlsruhe  aud  Vienna,  at  many  places  in  the 
new  born  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  in  every  State 
of  the  American  Union,  partly  under  the  benefi- 
cent action  of  the  Morrill  bill  (or  the  forma- 
tion of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
partly  under  the  generous  gifts  of  Sheffield,  Cor- 
nell, Stevens  and  their  peers.  Everywhere, 
among  enlightened  people,  universities  in  their 
most  comprehensive  spirit  are  in  this  year  of 
grace,  receiving  impulses  which  are  as  credita- 
ble to  the  spirit  of  this  age  as  they  are  hopeful 
for  the  ages  yet  to  come.  Especially  in  this 
country  our  State  and  National  Governments 
have  discovered  that  the  questions  of  the  high- 
er education  must  be  met  in  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative councils  and  in  many  places  are 
vieing  with  each  other  to  devise  wise  schemes 
of  educational  development;  the  builder's  ham- 
mer is  heard  in  many  seats  of  learning,  at  Har- 
vard, at  Yale,  at  Amherst,  at  Princeton,  at  Cor- 
nell, at  Philadelphia,  constructing  the  walls 
which  shall  furnish  homes  to  successive  gen- 
erations of  pupils;  collections  of  books,  maps 
and  charts,  of  works  of  art,  museums  of  geolo- 
gy and  natural  history,  and  archaaology,  labora- 
tories for  chemical,  physical,  botanical  and 
zoological  researches  are  multiplying  with  a 
marvellous  rapidity;  lenses  are  made  for  the 
microscope  and  the  telescope  surpassing  any 
which  the  physicist  and  astronomer  have  hither- 
to possessed;  prizes,  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships have  been  endowed  sometimes  for  con- 
tinued residence  at  the  college  and  sometimes 
(like  the  Kirkland  scholarship,  at  Cam- 
bridge, just  given  by  the  historian  Bancroft) 
providing  for  residence  in  foreign  universities; 
to  the  traditional  schools  of  law,  medicine  and 
theology,  and  schools  of  advanced  study  are 
added  schools  of  philosophy,  of  history,  of  the 
fine  arts,  of  chemistry,  engineering,  agriculture 
and  mines,  devices  and  arrangements  to  allure 
young  men  to  higher  attainments  and  to  aid 
them  in  their  onward  steps;  underlying  all  this, 
supporting  all  this,  indispensable  to  all  this, 
have  been  the  prolific  gifts  of  men  of  wealth, 
farsighted  and  generous    benefactors,    whose 


names  a  grateful  posterity  will  cherish  forever 
as  the  true  nobility  of  the  republic,  the  lords 
and  gentlemen  of  the  American  state. 

California's  Opportunily. 

Such  is  the  hopeful  aspect  of  Un  iversity 
education  in  the  States  beyond  the  Alleghanies 
and  to  some  extent  likewise  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  Now  comes  the  turn  of  this  new 
Empire  State,  California,  queen  of  the  Pacific, 
to  speak  from  the  golden  throne,  and  decree 
the  future  of  her  University; — California,  the 
land  of  wonders,  riches  and  delights;  whose 
valleys  are  decked  with  purple  and  gold,  the 
luscious  vine  and  the  life  giving  corn;  whose 
climate  revives  the  invalid  and  upholds  the 
strong;  whose  harbors  are  the  long-sought  door- 
ways to  the  Orient;  whose  central  city  is  cos- 
mopolite like  Constantinople  of  old;  whose 
pioneers  were  abold,  strong  and  generous  class, 
illustrations  of  the  modern  notion  that  in  the 
struggle  for  life,  the  fittest  must  survive;  the 
builders  of  whose  institutions  have  been  far- 
sighted  and  catholic,  bringing  hither  the  best 
ideas  of  many  different  climes,  and  laying  with 
faith,  hope  and  charity,  the  foundations  of  a 
modern  Christian  State,  whose  people  are  patri- 
otic, determined  and  intelligent  in  a  very  uncom- 
mon degree;  whose  future  no  seer  can  foretell. 

California  thus  endowed  and  thus  inhabited 
is  to  build  a  University.  What  sort  of  an  in- 
stitution shall  it  be?  This  is  the  question  of 
the  hour.  Let  us  consider  it  well,  for  though 
time  only  can  determine  the  answer,  fore- 
thought and  faith  may  be  factors  in  the  prob- 
lem. 

Two  things  are  settled  by  the  charter  of  this 
institution  and  are  embodied  in  the  very 
name  it  bears.  First,  it  is  a  University,  and 
not  a  high  school  nor  a  college,  nor  an  academy 
of  sciences,  nor  an  industrial  school  which 
wo  are  charged  to  build.  Some  of  these  ele- 
ments may  indeed  be  included  in  or  developed 
with  the  University,  but  the  University  means 
more  than  any  or  all  of  them.  A  University  is 
the  most  comprehensive  term  which  can  be  em- 
ployed to  indicate  a  foundation  for  the  promo- 
tion and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  an  organiza- 
tion to  advance  the  arts  and  sciences  of  every 
sort,  aud  to  train  young  men  as  scholars  for  all 
the  various  professions  of  life.  Universities 
greatly  differ  in  their  internal  structure.  The 
older  institutions  are  mostly  complex  in  their 
organization,  including  a  great  variety  of  col- 
leges, chairs,  halls,  scholarships  and  collections, 
more  or  less  closely  bound  together  as  one 
establishment,  endowed  with  investment  privi- 
leges and  immunities,  and  regarded  as  indis- 
pensable both  to  the  moral  and  material  pro- 
gress of  the  community,  or  in  other  words,  as 
essential  both  to  church  and  State.  In  this 
country  the  name  is  often  misapplied  to  a  sim- 
ple college,  probably  with  that  faith  which  is 
the  substance  of  things  hoped  for  and  the  evi- 
dence of  tilings  not  seen.  We  must  beware,  lest 
we  too  have  the  name  without  the  reality. 
Around  the  nucleus  of  the  traditional  college 
which  has  been  so  ,'well  maintained  since  the 
earliest  days  of  this  State,  we  must  build  the 
schools  of  advanced  and  liberal  culture  in  all 
the  great  departments  of  learning,  just  as  fast 
as  may  be  possible,  and  we  must  at  least  begin 
to  recognize  the  various  sciences  by  chairs 
which  may  each  in  its  turn  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
school  or  department. 

Secondly,  the  character  and  the  name  de- 
clare that  this  is  the  University  of  California. 
It  is  not  the  University  of  Berlin,  or  of  New 
Haven,  it  is  not  the  University  of  Oakland,  or 
of  San  Francisco,  it  is  the  University  of  the  State 
which  has  created  it.  It  must  be  adapted  to 
this  people,  to  their  public  or  private  schools, 
to  their  peculiar  geographical  position,  to  the 
requirements  of  their  new  society  and  their  un- 
developed resources.  It  is  not  the  foundation 
of  an  ecclesiastical  body  or  of  private  individu- 
als. It  is  of  the  people  and  for  the  people — 
not  in  any  low  or  unworthy  sense — but  in  the 
highest  and  noblest  relation  to  their  intellectual 
and  moral  well  being. 

What  Have  We  to  Build  Upon. 

Bearing  then  in  mind  that  this  is  to  be  a 
University,  and  that  it  is  to  be  the  University  of 
California.  Our  first  inquiry  is  what  we  have 
to  build  upon? 

You  may  all  be  supposed  to  know  much  bet- 
ter than  I,  the  conditions  of  the  State  Universi- 
ty;  but  having  taken  an  account  of  stock,  before 
deciding  to  join  you  in  an  enterprise  which  seems 
to  be  full  of  promise,  a  rapid  enumeration  of 
the  features  which  have  arrested  my  attention 
may  be  of  use. 

In  the  first  place  I  observe  you  have  a  good 
Charter;  I  will  not  call  it  perfect,  for  what  hu- 
man instrument  is  perfect,  but  a  charter  care- 
fully drawn  up  after  a  study  of  the  best  kindred 
enactments  in  the  United  Stales,  gathering  the 
useful  and  rejecting  the  cumbersome,  and 
adapted  in  all  its  provisions  to  the  wants  of 
California.  The  freedom  from  tuition  charges, 
and  the  admission  of  women  to  the  privileges 
of  instruction  are  two  of  its  most  marked  pecu- 
liarities. The  generous  recognition  of  all  the 
arts  and  sciences,  the  new  and  the  old  with 
scientific,  literary  and  professional  culture, 
shows  a  liberal  prospect.  The  long  tenure  of 
office  given  to  each  elected  and  appointed  Re- 
gent adds  dignity  and  responsibility  to  the 
Board  and  tends  to  conservative  and  steady 
progress.  The  care  which  has  been  taken  to 
enlist  for  the  University's  service  the  influence 
aud  counsel  of  the  high  executive  officers  of  the 
State,  to  secure  the  all  important  aid  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  enlist  a  popular  interest  in  its 
welfare  through  the  Agricultural  Society  and 
the  Mechanics'  Institute. should  insure  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  while  the  peculiar    mode 


mode  of  selecting  the  Regents  would  s< 
entirely  prevent  sectarian  or  ecclesiastica 
trol. 

Under  this  charter  you  have  a  good  body  of 
Regents — men,  so  far. as  I  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  them,  who  are  earnest,  unselfish, 
determined  and  strong,  who  mean  that  the  trust 
committed  to  them  shall  succeed,  and  who  will 
not  be  disheartened  by  the  difficulties  and  per- 
plexities which  beser  all  great  and  enduring  un- 
dertakings. Their  unpaid  labors  deserve  the 
grateful  recognition  of  the  community. 

The  University  has  inherited  a  good  College, 
with  its  buildings  for  present  use,  its  collections, 
its  repute,  its  experience,  its  short  but  worthy 
list  of  graduates,  and  its  hold  upon  the  people 
of  the  State.  Hence  it  does  not  begin  entire- 
ly anew,  but  the  foundations  of  over  twenty 
years  are  ready  to  be  built  upon.  I  cannot  here 
refrain  from  paying  the  tribute  of  gratitude  and 
respect  to  those  pioneers  who  endeavored  with 
the  earliest  organization  of  this  State,  to  estab- 
lish a  college.  They  followed  the  footsteps  of 
the  earlier  pioneers  of  the  Atlantic,  who  found- 
ed the  college  at  Cambridge  when  the  country 
was  still  a  wilderness.  Here  the  task  was  no 
less  difficult  than  there.  The  lack  of  funds, 
the  lack  of  an  organized  society,  the  pressure 
of  material  wants,  in  short  the  struggle  for  life 
was  so  great  that  the  wonder  is  the  college  lived 
at  all.  It  was  the  harbinger  of  good  not  yet 
fully  realized,  not  yet  fully  appreciated;  but  be 
sure  that  a  hundred  years  hence,  when  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  University  is  celebrated,  as  it 
surely  will  be,  grateful  homage  will  be  rendered 
to  the  foresight,  the  vigilance,  and  the  self-de- 
nial of  those  who  founded  and  cherished  the 
College  of  California.  Then,  too,  just  credit 
will  be  given  to  those  who  were  sagacious 
enough  to  admit  that  a  University  was  great- 
er than  a  college,  aud  when  the  hour  arrived 
were  ready  to  offer  that  which  had  already  been 
accomplished,  as  the  foundation  for  greater 
things  to  come.  There  are  chapters  of  unwrit- 
ten history  which  may  some  day  see  the  light, 
and  illustrate  the  intelligence,  the  public  spirit, 
and  the  wisdom  of  more  than  one  of  the  coun- 
selors by  whom  I  am  now  surrounded. 

With  other  goods  bequeathed  by  the  college, 
the  University  has  inherited  a  Site  at  Berkeley, 
the  beauty  of  which  is  already  renowned,  aud 
none  can  tell  what  it  will  be  when  academic  halls 
and  monuments  shall  have  added  their  architec- 
tural charms,  and  when  a  society  of  scholars 
aud  of  cultivated  families  shall  have  made  a 
dwelling  there.  Some  regard  it  as  an  open 
question  whether  all  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity can  best  be  maintained  at  a  distance 
from  the  great  city,  where  every  form  of  human 
activity  is  manifested,  where  hospitals  favor  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  courts  of  law  promote 
the  study  of  jurisprudence,  where  libraries  and 
picture-galleries,  and  the  collections  of  science 
are  likely  to  be  accumulated.  Upon  this  ques- 
tion I  will  not  enter.  Fortunate  is  it  that  the 
site  selected  is  so  near  to  the  great  metropolis 
of  the  Pacific — so  that  ample  space,  delightful 
prospects,  salubrious  air,  and  academic  quiet 
may  all  be  enjoyed  without  the  complete  sur- 
render of  the  advantages  of  the  town.  Indeed, 
the  growth  of  this  neighborhood  is  so  rapid, 
that  one  can  readily  believe  that  the  distance 
between  the  city  and  the  suburb,  will  soon  ap- 
pear no  greater  than  the  distance  of  Cambridge 
from  Boston ;  it  may  even  be  that  at  Berkeley 
the  time  will  come,  as  it  has  has  already  come  at 
Cambridge,  when  the  curators  will  find  more 
space  essential  to  the  growth  of  the  University; 
never,  I  trust,  will  an  acre  of  our  tine  domain  be 
sold. 

When  I  first  stood  at  Berkeley,  under  the 
kind  auspices  of  one  of  the  Regents,  and  looked 
at  the  mountains  aud  the  bay,  the  town  and  the. 
distant  glimpses  of  the  open  sea,  I  recalled  an 
hour  under  the  elms  at  New  Haven,  more  than 
two  years  ago,  when  I  listened  to  the  story  of 
how'this  spot  was  chosen,  of  the  rides  and 
walks  which  were  directed  by  an  observing 
eye  over  the  hills  and  into  the  valleys  of  this 
charming  region,  with  a  prophetic  anticipation 
of  the  coming  day  when  the  college  germ,  al- 
ready planted,  would  require  a  site  worthy  of 
its  growth.  The  services  of  that  enthusiastic 
scholar,  whom  California  would  gladly  have 
kept,  if  Connecticut  would  have  spared  him, 
are  honorably  recorded  in  your  early  college 
annals,  and  are  not  forgotten  by  those  who  la- 
bored with  him;  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  utter  at 
this  time  the  name  of  one  to  whose  counsels 
and  whose  benedictions  my  presence  here  is 
due, — the  name  of  Horace  Bushnell. 

Among  other  possessions  you  have  the  credit 
of  a  good  system  of  Public  Instruction,  of 
which  the  University  is  to  be  the  crown.  I  re- 
joice that  it  is  so,  and  I  hope  that  in  all  time  to 
borne,  the  primary  school,  the  high  school,  the 
college  and  the  University  shall  all  be  regarded 
as  one  system,  essential  and  honorable  to  the 
State  by  which  they  are  fostered. 

You  have  a  good  community,  made  up  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree  of  men  of  intellectual 
force  and  superior  education.  The  list  of  col- 
lege graduates  resident  on  the  Pacific  has  been 
scrutinized  in  the  colleges  of  the  East,  and  the 
number  of  professional  men  who  are  resident 
in  this  immediate  vicinity  occasions  wonder. 
Here  also  are  graduates  of  other  colleges  than 
the  chartered  institutions, — those  who  have 
been  taught  in  the  stern  schools  of  experience, 
and  who  have  learned  wisdom  and  judgment 
by  the  hardest  and  most  varied  lessons  of  prac- 
tical life.  The  children  of  such  are  now  ready 
for  their  higher  training;  how  well  it  will  be  if 
they  can  have  a  worthy  training  almost  at  then- 
own  doors. 

Again,  we  have  as  a  foundation  on  which  to 
build  a  vast   amount  of  scientific  and   literary 
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Last  Words. 

However  physiologists  may  question 
the  importance  of  the  feeble  utterances  of 
the  dying,  it  is  certain  that  mankind  in 
general  finds  a  deep  significance  in  the 
last  words  of  those  who  are  vanishing  into 
the  unknown  life. 

"He  raves  !  "  said  the  physician,  when 
I>r.  Adams,  Hector  of  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh,  was  passing  away;* but  as  we 
catch  the  last  words  of  the  raving,  our 
own  eves  are  dimmed.  "It  grows  dark, 
boys,"  stretching  forth  his  hand;  "you 
may  go."  "All  my  possessions  for  a  mo- 
ment of  time  !"  moaued  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Wesley,  calmer,  said  as  he  died,  "The 
best  of  all  is,  God  is  with  us."  And  deaf 
Beethoven,  whose  soul  had  ever  been  filled 
with  harmony,  exclaimed  gladly,  "I  shall 
hear  !" 

"Is  your  mind  at  ease?"  Goldsmith  was 
asked  b j  his  physicians.  "No,  U  is  not.'" 
was  the  mournful  reply,  and  ho  spoke  no 
more.  How  different  the  parting  words 
of  Dr.  William  Hunter  !  "If  I  had  strength 
to  hold  a  pen,  I  would  write  how  easy  and 
pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to  die."  Or  the  as- 
suranco  of  President  E  J  wards,  as  his  dying 
grasp  loosened  on  hard  forms  of  dogma, 
"Trust  in  God  and  you  need  not  fear." 

Byron  said  wearily,  "I  must  sleep  now," 
and  Goethe,  turning  to  his  wife,  called 
"Light,  more  light!" 

Dr.  Johnson  died  in  a  tumult  of  uneasi- 
ness and  dread.  Oowper  sank  to  rest  as 
peacefully  as  a  child.  "I  am  taking  a 
fearful  leap  in  the  dark,"  cried  Hobbes  the 
Deist;  and  "Now,  Lord,  Lord,  receive  my 
soul  !"  whispered  Herbjrt  on  his  last 
"sweet  day." 

Politeness  was  no  longer  a  ruling  pas- 
sion, but  a  chrism,  when  Chesterfield  in 
dying  said,  "Give  Dayrolles  a  chair,"  and 
surely  something  was  forgiven  of  Charles 
the  Second,  when  he  bade  farewell  to 
earth's  pomp,  and  wickedness  in  "Don't 
lot  poor  Nelly  starve." 

Haller's  last  words  wore,  feeling  his  own 
pulse,  "The  artery  oeases  to  beat."  Pe- 
trarch died  suddenly  and  silently  in  his 
library,  his  head  upon  a  book,  and  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  was  winding  his  watch  when 
he  was  ushered  into  the  life  that  hath  no 
end. 

Talma,  the  great  actor,  exclaimed  pit- 
ifully as  he  went,  "The  worst  of  all  is,  I 
can  not  see;"  and  John  Locke  murmured, 
"O  the  depths  of  the  riches  of  the  good- 
ness and  knowledge  of  God  !"  The  dying 
admonition  of  tlie  learned  Grotius  to  his 
race  was,  "Be  serious."  Searron,  the 
French  wit,  said  faintly  to  his  weeping 
friend,  "Ah!  met  enfant,  you  cannot 
cry  as  much  for  me  as  I  have  m  ide  you 
1  ragh  in  my  time;"  and  Lord  Thurlow  in 
reckless  wonder  exclaimed,  "I'm  shot,  if 
I  don't  believe  I'm  dying  ! " 

When  pom-  R  »bert  Barns  gasped  with 
his  last  breath,  "Don't  let  the  awkward 
squad  fire  over  me  1"  he  did  not  aliude 
to  his  commentators  and  critics,  yet  what 
a  significance  should  the  words  have  for 
them  !  And  how  little  Anne  Boleyn 
thought,  when,  awaiting  the  executioner, 
she  clasped  her  fair  throat  that  "It  is  but 
small,  very  small,"  would  link  her  forever 
to  the  heart  of  Christendom  ! 

les,  we  can  not  doubt  that  many  of  the 
most  eloquent  sermons  mankind  has  ever 
listened  to  have  fallen  from  dying  lips. 
Caesar's  grieved  "And  thou,  Brutus!" 
John  Quincy  Adam's  "This  is  the  last  of 
earth;"  Mirabeau's  frautic  cry  for  'Mu- 
sic," after  his  life  of  discord;  George 
Washington's  "It  is  well" — do  they  not 
grow  richer  in  meaning  every  day  ?  And 
is  it  not  still  blessed  to  remember  the 
last  moments  of  Melanctbon,  the  friend  of 
Lather?  "Do  yoa  want  anything  ?"  ask- 
ed his  loved  ones  eagerly.  "Nothing  but 
heaven,"  he  answered  gently,  and  went 
smiling  on  his  way. 

Josh  Billings  Idea  of  Puayek. — "It 
ain't  neccessary  that  a  prayer,  tew  be  good, 
should  be  very  long  or  very  loud.  I  have 
used  one  like  this  for  the  last  seven  years, 
and  it  suits  me:  O  lord,  visit  mi  heart 
fust^  mi  head  next  and  mi  pocket  book 
last."  

No  good  that  the  humblest  of  us  has 
wrought  ever  dies.  There  is  one  long  un- 
erring memory  in  the  universe  out  of  which 
nothing  good  ever  fades. —  Wooh< 


The  Latest  Fashions. 

Crinoline. 

Dress  skirts  are  absolutely  flat  in  front 
and  on  the  sides,  with  great  fullness  mass- 
ed behind,  and  held  there  by  strings  un- 
derneath. A  succession  of  stiffly  starched 
flounces  is  down  the  back,  and  a  deep  kilt- 
pleated  flounce  of  snowy  French  muslin, 
buttoned  on  just  above  the  knee,  forms  the 
lower  part  of  the  petticoats. 

Silk  Suits  and  O/er-Skirls. 
Two  materials  enter  into  most  costumes 
this  winter,  and  silk  suits  are  now  half 
velvet,  and  half  silk.  For  these  dressy 
toilets  basques  with  over  skirls  are  pre- 
ferred to  polonnaises.  Among  favorite  de- 
signs are  those  made  with  very  plain 
fronts,  either  falling  open  or  with  an 
apron,  scarf-like  sashes  elaborately  looped 
andkuotted.  The  round,  long  overskirt 
of  last  year  should  have  tapes  in  the  sec- 
ond side  seams  to  draw  these  seams  almost 
together  behind,  quite  low  down;  the  back 
breadths  should  then  be  irregularly  caught 
up  to  hang  in  a  long  slender  loop  in  the 
middle  of  the  back. 

Black  Costumes. 

Notwithstanding  the  fancy  for  dark  rich 
colors,  handsome  black  costumes — partly 
faille,  partly  velvet— will  retain  their  pop- 
ularity for  street  suits.  These  have  either 
a  basque  and  over-skirt,  or  a  basque, 
apron,  and  flounced  back  breadths;  pol- 
onnaises are  almost  confined  to  velvet  and 
woolens.  Aprons  of  over-skirts  are  alter- 
nate strips  of  velvet  and  faille,  while  the 
back  is  formed  of  two  wide  scarf-sashes  of 
velvet  lined  with  silk,  tied  to  show  a  velvet 
loop  and  oue  of  faille.  Velvet  is  much 
used  for  facing  silk  in  the  simple  way  de- 
scribe! last  week  for  silk  and  cashmere. 

A!tcrnoon  and  Dinner  Dresses 
Of  black  silk  are  made  with  plain  un- 
trimmed  skirts  lying  half  a  yard  on  the 
floor  behind.  The  back  breadths  are 
caught  up  in  a  panier  purl'.  A  flat  double 
apron,  very  short,  very  pointed  and  richly 
fringed  with  jet,  is  on  the  front  and  sides, 
and  terminates  in  white  sashes  trimmed 
with  jet  passementerie;  and  tied  low 
down  behind,  with  long  ends  that  hang  to 
the  edge  of  the  train. 

Velvet  Brocaded  on  Silk 
Is  the  novelty  in  rich  black  silks.  For 
dinner  dresses,  black  silks  covered  with 
vines  woven  in  the  Jacquard  loom,  bright- 
ened here  and  there  with  clusters  of  bro- 
cha  flowers. 

Reception  Dresses. 

Demi-trained  dresses  for  day  receptions 
and  for  calls  of  ceremony  are  fashionable, 
dark  shades  of  velvet  and  faille  combined 
— velvet  for  the  over-dress  and  silk  for  the 
long  skirt,  with  elaborate  silk  flounces 
headed  by  shells  arranged  to  show  their 
velvet  lining.  Mazarine  blue,  violet,  and 
Vandyck  brown  suits  of  this  description 
are  among  the  reception  dresses  and  car 
riage  costumes. 

High-Necked  Dresses 
For  evening  parties,  and  other  full-dress 
occasions,  have  a  postilion-basque  behind, 
and  sharp  i^oints  in  front  of  the  corsage. 
Many  low-necked  dresses  retain  the  point 
and  basque,  though  the  novelty  of  the 
season  is  the  round  Josephine  corsage  de- 
scribed last  week.  These  dresses  are  em- 
broidered in  profusion. 

Evening    Bonnets. 

Opera  and  reception  bonnets  are  round, 
soft  crowns  of  pink  or  blue  faille,  with 
high  black  velvet  brims  piped  with  the 
color.  Two  soft  puifs  of  silk  for  face 
trimming,  and  a  rose-bud  under  the  left 
side;  ostrich  tips  of  the  color  and  black 
with  faille  loops  hanging  behind.  Others 
are  made  without  any  frame,  and  are  there- 
fore comfortably  tight.  One  with  two 
shades  of  roseda  faille  is  a  soft  puffed 
crown,  with  a  shirred  front;  two  ostrich 
feathers,  oue  long,  the  other  short,  curl 
over  the  front  and  left  side;  black  lace 
ruche  and  scarf. 

0,):rd  Cloaks. 

The  new  evening  wraps  are  Dolmans 
and  paletots  of  creamy  white  camel's  hair, 
liturally  covered  with  wool  embroidery, 
and  edged  with  white  yak  lace.  A  ruche 
of  laco  is  around  the  neck,  and  the  gar- 
ment is  fastened  by  a  large  clasp  of  oxi- 
dized silver  of  antique  design,  showing 
Egyptian  heads,  the  Sphinx,  Griffins,  etc. 
Stylish  paletots  with  immense  sleeves  are 
of  soft  Cashmere-Sicilienne,  wrought  all 
over  with  soutache  cord  and  edged  with 
crimped  fringe. 

"I  was  ever  of  opinion  that  the  honest 
man  who  married  and  brought  up  a  large 
family  did  more  service  than  he  who  con- 
tinued single,  and  only  talked  of  popula- 
tion, " — Goldsmith, 


Words  to  Women. 

Positive  Character. 

A  trait  of  character  always  to  be  admired  in 
women,  is  positiveness.  If  she  can  give  to  her 
life  the  impress  of  character  that  the  good  she 
has  shown  is  of  such  a  positive  character  that 
its  mark  has  been  set  upon  the  being  of  any 
other  person,  she  is  indeed  worthy  of  praise 
and  admiration.  The  woman  who  can  never 
decide  a  question  submitted  to  her,  but  hesi- 
tates and  takers,  in  a  prompt  decision,  is  in- 
deed unfortunate. 

There  is  often  much  lost  to  a  life  where  the 
head  and  heart  have  not  the  strength  of  prompt, 
decisive,  positiveness,  to  say  yes  or  no  ;  and  at 
the  moment  it  is  needed,  to  right  a  wrong, 
give  a  charity,  or  resent  an  insult. 

The  woman  who  lias  positiveness  as  the  base 
of  her  character,  and  is  a  mother,  will  give  it 
to  her  offspring,  and,  when  tempered  with 
reason  and  wisdom,  will  give  to  the  world,  men 
and  women  who  will  make  their  mark — be  known 
and  respected.  The  positiveness  of  charac- 
ter in  the  mother  is  almost  surely  seen  in  the 
child.  If  after  education  and  association  do 
not  destroy  it,  there  is  no  better  heritage  for 
a  child  to  receive  from  a  parent. 

In  our  ciivleof  acquaintances  there  is  a  little 
Mrs.  Annie  F.,  who  exhibits  this  trait  of  posi- 
tiveness in  a  remarkable  degree.  If  she  takes 
a  position  and  feels  that  it  is  right,  there  is 
no  mortal  agency,  we  believe,  that  could  cause 
her  to  change  her  opinion  or  determination. 
It  is  the  one  great,  brilliant,  controlling  element 
of  her  character.  It  gives  to  her  an  intellect- 
ual predominance  over  minds  less  positive. 
She  is  ever  gentle,  modest,  respectful,  and  care- 
ful not  to  offend  those  who  may  differ  with  her; 
but  she  will  not,  for  favor,  flattery  or  fear,  re- 
nounce what  she  believes  to  be  right.  She  is 
not  h  isty  at  decision  or  forming  of  opinion,  but 
usually  weighs  all  her  thoughts  in  the  scales  of 
justice,  and,  once  deciding,  trom  it  there  is  no 
appeal. 

Patience, 
Another  trait  of  character  that  adorns  the 
female  life  with  a  brilliant  luster;  gives  it  a 
pureuess  that  can  never  imbue  the  life  of  one 
who  is  fretful  and  impatient.  Patience  is  one 
of  the  rarest  jewels  that  can  gem  the  heart  of 
woman.  It  tones  down  the  jealousies,  dis- 
turbanees  and  disquietudes  of  her  existence;  in 
sickness,  it  creates  uncomplaining  quietude  and 
resignation. 

To  the  young  girl  who  is  receiving  her  char- 
acter impress;  her  hist  lessons  in  the  delicate 
school  that  is  to  tit  her  for  womanhood — pa- 
tience should  enter  into  her  whole  forming 
ehaiaeter.  It  will  save  her  many  heart  burn- 
ings, many  sorrowing  hours,  many  tears.  Pa- 
tience is  the  parent  of  resignation,  and  the 
companion  of  love,  justice  and  mercy.  Patience 
leaves  the  heart  quiet,  peaceful  and  forgiving. 
The  mother  who  has  palirnco  with  the  little 
ones  God  has  permitted  her  to  own  and  con- 
trol, is  to  ns  the  one  being  worthy  the  name  of 
mother.  The  inquisitive  mind,  the  little  likes 
and  dislikes,  the  stubborn  mind  and  disposi- 
tion, irritations,  fretfuluess,  waywardness — all, 
all  require  patience  in  the  mother  more  than 
any  other  human  being.  The  mother,  with  a 
due  appreciation  of  patience  in  the  nursery, 
will  impress  the  young,  springing  lives  of  her 
children  with  the  solace  that  will  tone  down 
aud  soften  the  inequalities  that  pastion  may 
throw  to  the  surface  of  their  lives. 

Mothers,  you  have  a  great  responsibility  rest- 
ing upon  your  souls;  not  alone  the  care  of  your 
own  future  in  the  "land  of  the  leal,"  but  of 
your  every  child.  A  little  patience  exercised 
at  all  times  with  their  childish  whims,  wants 
and  wishes,  will  give  to  their  lives  an  impress 
of  the  same  good  quality.  Many  of  you,  we 
fear,  little  consider  the  tenderness,  the  new- 
ness, of  the  characters  you  have  given  to  you  to 
help  form  into  maturer  years.  It  is  with  youth 
— childhood — where  patience  is  best  expended, 
and  where  its  fruits  will  soonest  be  seen  and 
admired. — Goteman't  llural. 


There  is  a  religious  element  in  the 
nature  of  man.  It  is  no  more  true  that 
men  hunger  for  bread,  than  that  they  have 
a  soul-hunger  for  God.  Naturally  men 
worship;  the  religious  sentiment  appears 
in  all  ages  and  all  nations.  Men  have  ideas 
of  right  aud  wrong,  and  some  sense  of 
duty,  responsibility,  burdens  their  hearts. 
And  the  mystery  of  death  presses  on 
them.  They  yearn  to  live  on,  and  forever, 
and  part  for  some  assurance  of  an  immortal 
life.  In  joy,  in  sorrow,  in  youth  and  age, 
with  heart  and  flesh  they  cry  out  for  the 
living  and  loving  God. 

Fe.mjxixV:  Felicities. — A  lawyer  riding 
through  the  town  of  Worcester  stopped  at 
a  cottage  to  enquire  his  way.  The  lady  of 
the  house  told  him  he  must  keep  on  strait 
for  some  time,  then  turn  to  the  right;  but 
said  that  she  herself  was  going  to  pass  the 
road  that  he  must  take,  and  if  he  could 
wait  a  few  moments  till  she  could  get  her 
horse  ready,  she  would  show  him  tiie  way. 
"Well,  said  he,  "bad  company  is  better 
than  none— make  haste."  After  jogging 
on  five  or  six  miles,  the  gentleman  asked 
if  he  had  not  come  to  the  road  he  must 
take.  "Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  "we  have  pass- 
ed it  two  or  three  miles  back;  but  I 
thought  bad  company  was  better  than 
none,  so  I  kept  you  along  with  mei 


YoJflQ  Folks'  GoLdrafi. 


Thank  God  for  little  children! 

When  our  hearts  are  cold  and  Rray, 
They  come  as  sunshine  to  our  hearts, 

And  cburin  our  cares  away . 

I  almost  think  the  angela 
Who  tend  life's  garden  fair, 

Drop  down  the  sweet  wild  blossoms 
That  bloom  around  us  here. 


What  the  Church  Bell  Did. 

One  Sabbath  morning,  as  the  people  of  God 
were  gathering  in  His  sanctuary,  a  boy  of  some 
twelve  summers  was  seen  to  go  half  way  up  the 
church  steps,  stop,  hesitate,  go  down  again, 
and  away  toward  the  fields.  He  was  walking 
briskly  when  the  clear,  silvery  tones  of  the 
church  bell  rang  out  on  the  morning  air.  The 
boy  started,  and  a  troubled  look  swept  across 
his  face.  "Has  that  old  bell  got  a  voice,"  In 
thought  to  himself;  "it  certainly  said,  'Come, 
come,  come.'  " 

"You  promised  to  spend  the  day  in  the 
woods,"  whispered  the  tempter,  aud  was 
George  Gray  ever  known  to  break  his  word. 
"And  besides  it  is  so  dreadfully  warm  up  there 
in  the  church,  and  so  cool  and  pleasant  out  here 
among  the  clover  and  the  daisies." 

"Come,  do  come,"  chimed  the  bell. 

"Cannot  you  worship  Godjust  as  well  among 
the  grand  old  trees  and  beside  the  running 
brook?"  suggested  the  -wily  one. 

"Come,  come,  do  come,"  urged  the  bell. 

George  sat  down  on  a  stump,  and  such  a  bat- 
tle he  fought  there.  He  was  just  on  the  point 
of  yielding  to  the  tempter,  when  there  came  up 
before  him  the  many  times  he  had  prayed  at  his 
mother's  knee! — "Lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion," and  of  the  night  when  his  father  went 
"over  the  river"  into  the  better  laud,  how  he 
called  him  to  his  bedside,  and  laying  his  hand 
lovingly  upon  his  head,  with  his  dying  breath, 
said,  "Love  God,  my  boy,  and  do  right  always." 

Getting  up,  he  began  to  run  toward  the 
church,  and  never  once  stopped  until  he 
reached  the  church  steps.  As  he  went  in, these 
words  fell  upon  his  ear:  "My  son,  keep  thy  fa- 
ther's commandments,  and  forsake  not  the  law 
of  thy  mother.  Bind  them  continually  upon 
thine  heart,  and  tie  them  about  thy  neck." 
When  a  few  mouths  after,  God  visited  that 
church  with  bountiful  showers  of  heavenly 
grace,  George  was  among  the  "first  fruits." 

He  is  an  old  man  now,  with  locks  white  with 
frost  of  many  years,  and  feet  trembling  on  the 
borders  of  the  grave,  but  he  never  wearies  of 
telling  how  God  made  the  bell  of  his  sanctuary 
to  praise  and  honor  him. — Am.  llural  liom  . 

A  Bird  Stepmother. 

While  living  south,  in  the  summer  of  1868, 
there  was  a  schoolhouse  about  one  hundred 
yards  in  front  of  my  dwelling,  and  between 
that  and  our  house  was  an  orchard. 

There  is  in  the  south  a  species  of  birds  called 
cat-birds,  and  I  believe  they  are  known  in  the 
east  as  the  northern  mocking  bird. 

A  pair  of  cat-birds  had  built  a  nest  in  one  of 
the  peach  trees  near  one  of  the  front  windows, 
and  my  wife  took  great  delight  in  watching 
them  through  incubation  and  feeding  the  young. 
My  little  boy  was  taught  not  to  molest  them, 
aud  he  felt  great  pride  in  having  his  bird's  nest. 
One  day  a  bad  boy  from  the  school  began  to 
throw  stones  at  the  birds;  my  son  told  him  not 
to  hurt  his  bird,  but  a  stone  struck  the  female 
bird  and  kilted  her.  There  was  considerable 
fuss  made  in  the  school  about  it  afterward. 

My  wife  felt  grieved  about  the  young  birds 
and  watched  them  and  the  male  bird — the  fa- 
ther of  a  nest  full  of  unfledged,  motherless 
birds.  During  that  afternoon  the  widowed 
bird  sent  forth  his  plaintive  call  for  his  mate 
repeatedly,  and  seemed  very  disconsolate. 
The  next  morning  he  was  very  industrious  in 
feeding  his  young  until  about  ten  o'clock,  when 
he  flew  away  and  was  gone  about  two  hours, 
when  he  returned  with  another  female  bird  of 
the  B'irne  tribe.  She  took  a  survey  of  affairs 
and  hopped  around  on  the  tree.  The  male  bird 
poured  forth  several  snatches  of  his  sweetest 
melodies,  when  she  flew  away  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes returned  with  food  in  her  beak  and  fed  the 
young  birds;  from  that  time  till  they  could  fly, 
she  was  a  faithful  stepmother  to  them. — Cor. 
Phrenological  Journal. 


A  Word  Fitly  Spoken. 

A  wonderful  deal  of  good  often  comes  from 
what  Solomon  calls  "a  word  fitly  spoken." 
The  Hebrew  for  "fitly  spoken"  here  means  "set 
on  wheels."  All  our  words  are  set  on  wheels. 
If  they  are  evil  words,  they  go  wheeling  on  for 
evil.     Remember  this. 

One  day  a  boy  was  tormenting  a  kitten.  His 
little  sister,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  said  to 
him,  "0,  Philip,  don't  do  that;  it  is  God's  kit- 
ten. 

That  word  of  the  little  girl  was  not  lost.  It 
was  set  on  wheels.  Philip  left  off  tormenting 
the  kitten,  but  he  could  not  leave  off  thinking 
about  what  his  little  sister  had  said. 

"God's  kitten,  God's  creature — for  He  made 
it,"  he  said  to  himself;  "I  never  thought  of  that 
before." 

Pbide  and  indolence  make  more  slaveB 
than  oppression. 

Censure  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  th*> 
public  for  being  eminent. 


November  9,  1872.] 
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Diamonds  in  New  York. 

This  country  is  rapidly  advancing  in  all  that 
tends  to  promote  its  general  prosperity,  and 
promises  soon  to  surpass  foreign  nations  in  the 
prosecution  of  those  arts  which  they  have  al- 
ways deemed  their  specialties.  Until  a  very 
recent  date,  Amsterdam  has  held  the  monopoly 
of  the  business  of  cutting  and  polishing  dia- 
monds, and  by  the  experience  of  hundreds  of 
years,  during  which  period  generation  after 
generation  has  been  born  to  and  educated  in 
the  art,  that  city  has  attained  an  almost  world- 
wide renown.  Some  years  ago,  however,  a  firm 
in  Boston  became  engaged  in  the  pursuit  and 
has  met  with  well-deserved  success;  but  their 
attention  was  chiefly  directed  toward  the  re- 
pairing of  diamonds.involving  the  reforming  of 
the  stones,  and,  of  course,  the  repolishing. 
It  was  reserved  for  New  York  to  go  into  the 
business  thoroughly,  and,  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  leading  jewelers  of  the  country, 
the  venture  has  proved  more  than  successful. 

Not  long  since  several  gentlemen  of  this  city  de- 
termined to  organize  a  company  having  for  its 
object  the  formation  of  a  diamond  market  here. 
This  was  no  small  task.  It  required  a  large 
outlay  of  capital.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
most  experienced  workmen  in  Amsterdam 
should  be  induced  to  come  to  this  country  to 
give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  Ma- 
chinery had  to  be  invented  which  should,  if 
possible,  surpass  in  efficiency  that  used  in  Am- 
sterdam. These  difficulties  were  overcome; 
the  capital  was  obtained.  Hollanders  of  long 
practice  signified  their  willingness  to  embark 
in  an  enterprise  which  commended  itself  to 
their  common  sense.  Machinery  was  invented 
which  fulfills  the  requirements  of  the  business, 
and  just  a  year  ago  the  "New  York  Diamond 
Company"  began  operations,  having  for  Presi- 
dent Mr.  Isaac  Hermann.  The  process  of  pre- 
paring diamonds  for  use  is  of  singular  interest. 
The  business  is  divided  into  three  distinct 
branches,  and  such  is  the  proficiency  necessary 
in  each  branch  that  it  is  extremely  seldom  that 
a  workman  can  be  found  who  is  master  of  all 
three. 

The  rough  diamond  is  first  handed  to  the 
"cleaver."  He  is  expected  to  see  in  an  instant 
where  any  flaw  in  the  stone  is  situated;  he 
must  be  able  to  tell  what  parts  must  be  split  off 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  any  flaw,  and  at  the  same 
time  retain  as  much  weight  as  possible,  with 
the  greatest  brilliancy.  He  calculates  how 
much  the  clippings  will  be  worth,  whether  they 
will  make  small  brilliants  or  rose  diamonds, 
and  having  reached  his  decision  he  fastens  the 
stone  in  the  end  of  a  wooden  stick,  securing  it 
by  a  cement  made  of  rosin  and  brick  dust. 
Another  diamond,  already  split  and  having  a 
very  sharp  edge,  is  served  in  like  manner,  and 
with  this  he  cuts  a  notch  in  the  diamond  he  is 
about  to  split.  This  operation  is  performed 
over  a  small  box  containing  a  sieve  which 
catches  the  diamond  dust.  The  notch  being 
made,  the  cleaver  takes  a  small  stoel  rule,  which 
he  places  on  the  line  in  the  direction  of  which 
the  cleavage  should  be  made.  Having,  appa- 
rently, taken  his  aim,  he  places  the  ruler  in  the 
notch,  and  with  one  or  two  quick  taps  with  a 
steel  rod  the  stone  is  split.  Heating  the  cement, 
the  workman  removes  the  diamond;  it  has  been 
so  split  that  the  flaw  has  been  entirely  re- 
moved. The  diamond  may  be  worth  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands  of  dollars,  and  any  igno- 
rance or  error  on  the  part  of  the  cleaver  might 
destroy  for  his  employer  more  than  they  could 
recover  in  weeks. 

From  the  cleaver  the  stone  is  passed  to  the 
"cutter,"  and  secured  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
The  diamond  to  be  shaped  is  held  in  the  left 
hand,  which  is  protected  by  a  heavy  leathern 
glove.  In  the  right  hand  is  the  stone  which  is 
to  be  used  in  grinding  down  the  faccis  of  the 
diamond  which  is  under  treatment.  The  pro- 
cess is  very  slow,  and  when  the  stone  leaves 
the  hands  of  the  cutter  it  has  lost  whatever 
brilliancy  it  may  have  had,  and  looks  more  like 
a  common  pebble.  But  now  comes  a  great 
transformation. 

Visiting  the  polishing-room  the  attention  is 
first  attracted  by  what  seem  to  be  round  steel 
tables.  Upon  closer  examination  these  are 
seen  to  be  the  disks,  which  are  used  in  polish- 
ing the  diamonds.  They  are  making  2,000  rev- 
olutions per  minute,  and  are  covered  with  a 
compound  of  oil  and  diamond  dust.  The  first 
process  is  to  solder  the  stone  into  a  sort  of 
brass  cup,  leaving  visible  only  that  portion  of 
the  diamond  which  is  to  be  polished.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  every  stone  has 
sixty-four  different  surfaces  to  be  polished,  it 
will  be  immediately  seen  how  difficult  the  work 
of  this  operator  is,  and  how  exact  he  must  be. 
Taking  the  stone  he  places  it  in  the  solder,  now 
in  almost  a  liquid  state,  and  with  his  fingers 
shapes  the  metal  around  the  diamond.  This  is 
then  plunged  into  watei,  and  as  the  steam 
arises  from  the  molten  mass,  one  naturally 
turns  to  see  if  the  workman  is  provided  with 
hands  of  iron.  But  no — practice  has  made  him 
invulnerable. 

The  polisher  now  takes  the  diamond,  touches 
the  point  with  the  oil  and  diamond  dust,  clamps 
the  cup  containing  the  precious  stone  in  a 
wooden  rest  so  that  the  diamond  6hall  just 
touch  the  polishing  disk.  By  weights  he  regu- 
lates the  pressure.  Experts  will  have  three 
diamonds  undergoing  this  process  at  the  same 
time,  and  yet  they  seem  to  pay  but  little  atten- 


tion to  their  work — so  little,  in  fact,  that  one 
might  well  wonder  whether  they  are  taking  any 
interest  at  all  in  what  they  are  doing.  But  lit- 
tle does  the  observer  realize  the  years  of  patient 
toil  that  has  enabled  the  operator  to  attain  his 
great  proficiency.  At  times  a  stone  may  be  so 
hard  that  months  are  required  to  give  it  the 
proper  brilliancy;  but,  sooner  or  later,  the 
lustre  appears,  and  what  has  been  the  object  of 
so  much  solicitude  and  labor,  finally  comes  out 
a  perfect  gem." — New  York  Tribune. 


Tree  Planting. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  issued  the  fol- 
lowing circular: 
Booms  of  Cal.  State  Board  op  Agriculture, 

Sacramento,  Oct.  20th,  1872. 
To  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of 

Gentlemen  —  I  am  directed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  call  your  attention  to 
an  Act  to  encourage  the  planting  and  cultiva- 
tion of  shade  and  fruit  trees  upon  the  public 
roads  and  highways  of  this  State,  approved 
March  30th,  1868.  The  following  is  a  true 
copy  of  the  Act  referred  to  : 

An  Act  to  encourage  the  planting  and  cultivation  of 
shade  and  fruit  trees  upon  the  public  roads  and 
highways  of  this  State. 

[Approved  March  30,  1868.] 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in 
Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  followB  : 

Section  1. — The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  any 
county  of  this  State  may,  by  an  order  of  such 
Board,  to  be  passed  at  a  regular  meeting  of 
such  Board,  and  to  be  entered  in  the  minutes 
thereof,  authorize  the  planting  and  cultivation 
of  shade  and  fruit  trees,  by  persons  owning 
lands  in  such  county,  upon  the  public  roads 
and  highways  adjacent  to  such  lands. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  may,  by 
order,  entered  upon  their  minutes,  designate 
the  roads  or  highways  upon  which  such  trees 
may  be  planted,  so  describing  such  road,  by 
reference  to  places  and  boundaries,  that  the 
same  may  be  readily  ascertained.  They  shall 
also,  in  such  order,  direct  the  species  of  trees 
to  be  so  planted,  their  age  when  planted,  their 
distance  from  each  other,  and  their  position 
with  reference  to  the  traveled  road,  and  also 
all  such  other  rules  and  regulations  as  they 
shall  deem  proper  to  secure  the  proper  planting, 
growth  and  protection  of  such  trees,  and  also 
to  prevent  their  obstructing  the  travel  upon 
such  road. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  any  person  shall  plant, 
upon  any  public  road,  in  front  of  land  owned 
by  him,  shade  or  fruit  trees  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  also  of 
such  rules  as  the  Board  of  Supervisors  may 
prescribe  hereunder,  such  person  so  planting 
such  trees  6hall  file  with  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of .  such  connty  a  written  statement, 
setting  forth  therein  the  road  or  places  upon 
which  such  trees  are  planted,  the  number  and 
species  of  trees  thus  planted,  and  the  time  of 
planting. 

Sec.  4.  Four  years  from  and  after  the  date 
of  planting  such  trees  and  giving  the  notice  as 
provided  in  section  third,  the  person  planting 
such  trees,  or  his  legal  representative,  may  pre- 
sent to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  such  county 
his  statement  in  writing,  verified  by  the  oath  of 
such  applicant,  setting  forth  therein  the  num- 
ber and  species  of  trees  originally  planted, 
when  and  by  whom  planted  or  caused  to  be 
planted,  and  the  number  then  living  and  in  a 
thrifty  condition;  and  for  any  wilful  misstate- 
ment contained  in  such  report  the  party  making 
the  same  may  be  prosecuted  for  the  crime  of 
perjury. 

Sec.  5.  Upon  filing  such  verified  statement, 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  such  county  shall 
allow  to  the  party  making  the  same  the  sum  of 
one  dollar  for  each  and  every  tree  so  planted  and 
growing  thriftily,  the  same  to  be  audited  and 
paid  out  of  the  General  Fund  of  such  county 
as  other  claims  are  allowed,  audited  and   paid. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  apply  to  any  trees  planted  be- 
fore the  passage  of  this  Act,  or  unless  planted 
and  cultivated  as  required  by  the  orders  of  the 
Boards  of  Supervis  ors. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage. 

You  will  see  by  the  above  that  you  are  au- 
thorized by  the  Legislature  to  encourage  the 
planting  of  trees  on  either  side  of  every  public 
road  in  your  county.  In  the  opinion  of  this 
Board,  you  could  perform  no  act  likely  to  result 
in  such  undoubted  and  general  benefits  to  your 
county  and  people  as  the  placing  upon  your 
records  the  proper  orders  for  carrying  into  ef- 
fect the  provisions  of  the  above  law.  We  could 
name  many  reasons  in  favor  of  your  action  in 
this  respect,  but  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary. 
These  reasons  will  occur  to  every  intelligent 
mind,  and  we  trust  will  secure  your  early  and 
favorable  action,  so  that  the  tree  planting  may 
be  initiated  and  executed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent during  the  approaching  planting  season. 
We  would  suggest,  however,  that  no  trees  be 
allowed  to  be  planted  nearer  than  twelve  feet  from 
each  other;  that  trees  between  three  and  eight 
years  from  the  seed  would  be  preferable  as  to 
age,  and  would  recommend  the  following  varie- 
ties as  hardy,  of  rapid  growth,  and  many  of 
them  valuable  for  wood  or  timber: 

Black  and  Honey  Locust;  Black,  White  and 
Fruiting  Mulberry;  Osage  Orange;  native  and 
Eastern  Black  Walnut;  American  Chestnut; 
European,  American,  and  Cork  Bark  Elm ;  the 
different  kinds  ef  Maple;  the  Tulip  tree,  Caro- 
lina, Lombardy,  and  Silver  Leaf  Poplar;  differ- 
ent   kinds    of    Ash;    the    Apple,  Pear,  Plum, 


Cherry,  Almond,  and  Fig;  Eucalyptus,  or  Aus- 
tralian Blue  and  Ked  Gum;  Monterey  Pine, 
Sugar  Pine,  Yellow  Pine,  Spruce  Pine,  Norway 
Spruce,  Balsam  Fir,  Scotch  Pine,  European 
Larch,  Monterey  Cypress,  Italian  Cypress, 
California  Redwood,  California  Laurel,  and 
such  other  kinds  as  your  Board  may  deem  of 
value  for  your  county. 

Hoping  you  will  take  early  and  favorable 
action  in  this  important  matter,  we  are,  respect- 
fully, etc.,  by  order  of  the  Board, 

I.  N.  Hoag. 
Corresponding  Secretary. 


IOMESTIC 


tCONOMY. 


An  Oyster  Chapter. 

A  famous  French  cook  says  the  American  is, 
without  doubt,  the  best  oyster  in  the  world. 
This  being  the  case,  something  more  definite 
about  the  precious  bivalve  may  be  pleasant  and 
profitable. 

It  often  is  a  matter  of  much  convenience  to 
be  able  to  keep  oysters  alive  in  the  shell,  espec- 
ially when  one  lives  a  distance  from  market.  To 
do  this,  place  the  oysters  in  a  tub,  with  the  con- 
cave side  of  the  shell  undermost,  and  sprinkle 
each  well  with  salt  and  Indian  meal.  Fill  up 
the  tub  with  cold  water,  and  over  the  top  spread 
an  old  carpet  or  blanket.  Freshen  daily  the 
water  and  food.  They  may  be  kept  in  this  man- 
ner from  a  week  to  a  fortnight.  The  tub  must 
be  kept  in  the  cellar. 

Oysters  raw  are  inexpressibly  delicious,  if  you 
happen  to  like  them .  Wash  the  shells  clean 
before  opening.  Serve  with  vinegar,  pepper 
and  salt.  Lemon  juice  is  preferable  to  vinegar. 
Horse  radish  is  an  excellpnt  addition  to  the 
lemon  juice. 

Oysters  pickled  will  give  the  happy  eater  an 
appetite  that  only  another  and  another  oyster 
will  satisfy.  They  form  a  very  desirable  and 
convenient  dish  for  parties,  country  "dona- 
tions," and,  in  fact,  for  any  entertainment  in- 
cluding refreshments.  Remove  the  shells  and 
all  pieces  of  shells  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
fine,  large  oysters.  Lay  them  in  a  deep  dish 
and  strain  the  liquor  over  them.  Add  salt  to 
taste,  as  salt  adds  to  their  firmness.  Simmer 
over  the  fire  until  the  oysters  are  heated  through, 
but  not  until  they  boil.  Then  drain  out  the  oys- 
ters, putting  them  in  a  stone  jar.  To  the 
liquor  add  a  pint  of  cider  vinegar,  a  large  tea- 
spoonful  of  blades  of  mace,  three  dozen  whole 
cloves,  and  the  same  of  pepper  corns.  Let  all 
come  to  a  boil,  and  when  the  oysters  are  quite 
cold  in  the  jar  pour  the  liquor  over  them.  They 
can  be  used  at  once — will  be  better  next  day — 
and  will  keep  a  week  in  cold  weather. 

Stewed  Oysters  are  served  as  a  soup.  Open 
them  on  a  sieve  to  drain.  Put  them,  with  a  lit- 
tle more  than  half  the  liquor,  some  whole  pep- 
per kernels,  a  few  blades  of  mace,  and  some 
grated  nutmeg,  into  a  stew  pan.  Simmer  gent- 
ly for  five  minutes,  adding,  meantime,  a  piece 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  or  a  quantity  of  sweet 
cream,  which  is  better.  The  oysters  need  only 
be  heated  through  to  be  sufficiently  cooked. 
Try  one  before  removing  from  the  fire.  When 
done,  turn  the  contents  over  buttered  slices  of 
thin  toast,  in  a  deep  dish. 

Crumbled  Oysters.— Eight  square  soda  crack- 
ers, rolled  fine,  seven  ounces  of  butter,  one 
quart  of  oysters.  Put  the  crackers  and  oysters 
in  alternate  layers,  dividing  the  butter  equally 
through,  and  sprinkling  a  dust  of  pepper  over 
each  one.  Use  salt  sparingly.  Have  crackers 
at  top  and  bottom  of  dish.  When  ready  for 
the  oven,  pour  over  a  coffee  cup  of  the  oyster 
liquor.     Bake  a  light  brown. 

Clams  make  a  palatable  breakfast  dish,  stewed, 
or  made  into  fritters.  They  possess  tonic  prop- 
erties, and  are  esteemed  by  invalids.  They 
maybe  eaten  raw  like  oysters.  To  stew,  wash  the 
shells  clean  with  a  scrubbing  brush.  Add  water 
enough  to  prevent  their  burning,  and  boil  until 
the  shells  open;  then  take  out  and  remove  the 
shells.  Cook  the  clams  in  the  same  water,  add- 
ing pepper  and  butter.  Stir  in  rolled  crackers. 
Long  clams  are  nice  broiled  or  roasted  in  the 
shell. 

Lobsters. — A  live  lobster,  weighing  from  one 
to  two  and  a  half  pounds,  is  the  kind  to  be 
chosen.  To  boil,  lay  it  alive  in  a  fish  kettle; 
cover  with  cold  water;  cover  the  dish  well  and 
set  on  a  brisk  fire.  Boil  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  minutes,  according  to  size.  When  boiled, 
take  it  from  the  kettle,  separate  the  body  from 
the  tail,  aad  place  in  a  colander  to  drain.  Use 
everything  but  the  stomach  and  the  black  or 
blueish  vein  running  along  its  back  and  tail. 
It  is  eaten  with  salt,  pepper,  vinegar,  oil,  mus- 
tard and  chopped  parsley.  Crabs  may  be 
broiled  and  served  similarly. 

Craw-Fish,  sometimes  called  river  or  fresh 
water  crabs,  and  often  taken  for  young  lobsters, 
are  excellent  to  eat,  decorate  dishes  finely,  and 
are  dressed  and  served  like  lobsters  and  crabs. — 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


clothes  are  put  away  in  these  places  w  for 

the  washing.     It   is   therefore   most   i  t 

that  air   should   be  plentifully  passed  i 

such  corners;  generally,  however,  there  io  but 
little  arrangement  made  for  this  purpose.  The 
doors  are  kept  close  without  any  perforation. 
There  are  no  ventilators  in  the  walls  and,  in 
consequence,  those  places  become  cases  of  pol- 
luted air,  which,  when  the  doors  are  opened, 
escapes  over  the  apartments.  This  defect  is 
visible  in  nearly  all  houses  of  old  date;  and 
while  looking  at  some  dwellings  of  recent  con- 
struction it  is  seen  that,  although  care  has  been 
generally  taken  to  ventilate  stair  cases  and 
rooms,  the  cupboards  are  in  this  respect  neg- 
lected.— Ohio  Farmer. 


Cool,  But  Not  Clean. — Bogus  ice  cream  is 
mainly  manufactured  of  corn  starch,  French 
clay,  and  poisonous  coloring  matter.  The  beau- 
tiful carmine  which  pervades  the  treacherous 
compound  comes  from  the  cochineal  bug.  A 
continued  course  of  this  poison  produces  the 
most  terrible  maladies.  First  dyspepsia,  then 
scrofulous  eruptions,  accompanied  by  a  loosen- 
ing of  the  teeth  and  a  dropping  out  of  the  hair. 
After  this  a  deathly  lassitude  seizes  upon  the 
frame  of  the  unfortunate  victim,  and  insanity 
or  hopeless  idiocy  ends  the  unfortunate  career. 
From  experiments  made  by  eminent  physicians 
in  France,  it  has  been  shown  that  four  ordinary 
plates  of  this  horrible  mixture  will  cause  death 
in  from  one  to  two  hours.  The  same  quantity 
given  to  a  baby  will  produce  at  first  convulpious, 
and  in  five  minutes  afterward  a  state  of  coma — 
ending  in  a  most  terrible  death.  This  agent  of 
destruction  is  not  confined  to  the  street  corners 
alone.  It  lurks  in  gilded  saloons  and  places  of 
fashion  resort. 


The  Ventilation  op  Cupboards. — In  the  san- 
itary arrangement  of  houses,  even  for  the  richer 
classes,  the  ventilation  of  cupboards  is  neg- 
lected. In  places  let  out  as  tenements,  closets 
are  the  receptacles  for  bread  and  the  fragments 
of  various  other  kind*  of  food .    Often  the  dirty 


Practical  Recipes 

How  to  Make  Dressing.  —  Take  the  liver, 
heart  and  gizzard  of  a  turkey  or  chicken,  if 
such  is  the  meat  to  be  stuffed,  preparatory  to 
baking,  parboil  them,  then  chop  fine  with  one 
and  one  half  pounds  of  raw  salt  pork,  not 
freshened,  mix  with  two  pounds  of  bread- 
crumbs, one  tablespoonful  of  sifted  sage,  pour 
on  boiling  wateruntilitisall  thoroughly  settled, 
fill  the  fowl,  and  if  there  is  more  dressing,  put 
into  a  tin  or  earthen  dish  to  bake.  Beef  hearts 
are  nice  stuffed  and  baked.  And  a  dish  of  this 
dressing  goes  very  nicely,  if  there  is  no  other 
meat  to  cook  with  it.  In  place  of  the  liver, 
heart,  etc.,  any  bits  of  fresh  meat,  either  cooked 
or  raw,  will  answer.  Fresh  fish  are  very  nice 
stuffed  and  baked  ;  place  two  together,  and  put 
dressing  between. 

Beefsteak. — Take  a  round  steak  and  make  a 
dressing.  Lay  on  the  meat  and  sew  up  the 
edges.  Put  this  in  a  dripping-pan  with  a  little 
water,  plenty  of  butter,  a  little  salt  and  pepper. 
Turn  the  meat  and  bake  both  sides. 

Apple  Fritters.  — ■  This  is  a  favorite  dish 
with  many,  and  often  preferred  to  dumplings. 
We  like  them  prepared  thus  :  Make  a  batter, 
not  very  stiff,  with  one  quart  of  milk,  three 
eggs,  and  flour  to  bring  it  to  right  consistence. 
Pare  and  core  half  a  dozen  large  apples,  and 
chop  them  to  about  the  size  of  small  peas,  and 
mix  them  well  in  the  batter.  Fry  them  in  lard, 
as  you  would  doughnuts.  For  trimmings,  we 
like  powdered  sugar  best,  though  good  brown 
sugar  will  do. 

Cheap  Rule  for  Sponge  Cake. — Three  eggs, 
one  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  flour,  three  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  water,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of 
tartar,  one-half  teaspoouful  of  soda,  a  dessert 
spoonful  of  vinegar  stirred|in  quickly,  and  the 
last  thing  added.  Bake  about  twenty-five  min- 
utes. 

Baked  Tomatoes. — This  simple  and  delicious 
dish  is  made  by  cutting  some  ripe  tomatoes  in 
half,  putting  them  in  a  buttered  dish  with  some 
bread-crumbs,  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  and 
baking  till  slightly  browned  on  the  top. 

Apple  Custard  Pies. — Grate,  or  stew  to  a 
pulp,  twelve  large  apples  ;  to  this  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  sugar,  nutmeg,  three  eggs  well 
beaten,  a  pint  of  cream  or  milk  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  melted  butter,  the  grated  rind  of 
two  lemons,  and  the  juice  of  one  ;  pour  the 
mixture  into  plates  lined  with  rich  paste,  and 
arrange  strips  in  a  network  over  the  top;  bike 
a  light  brown,  and  sift  over  them  powdered 
sugar. 

To  Improve  Starch. — To  f  ach  bowl  of  starch 
add  one  teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts,  and  dis- 
solve in  the  usual  way  by  boiling.  Articles 
starched  by  this  method  will  be  stiffer,  and  will 
be  rendered  to  a  certain  degree  fireproof. 

Pumpkin  Preserves.- -Cut  a  nice  ripe  pump- 
kin into  pieces  a  third  of  an  inch  thick,  paring 
them.  Take  equal  weight  in  white  sugar.  Al- 
low the  juice  of  one  lemon  to  a  pound  of  pump- 
kin. Let  the  puurpkiu  remain  in  a  pan  with 
the  sugar  and  juice  all  night.  In  the  morning 
put  into  a  preserving  kettle,  cooking  till  perfect- 
ly clear.  Be  sure  to  skim  well.  Then  add 
lemon  peel  cut  in  pieces  small  as  marbles. 
Take  out  and  strain  the  syrup  through  a  jelly 
bag,  and  pour  over  the  pumpkin. 

To  Fry  Sweet  Potatoes. — Pare,  slice  thin, 
fry  in  hot  lard,  like  fritters,  and  sprinkle  with 
fine  salt  as  they  are  taken  from  the  lard. 

To  Save  Fruit  Without  Sugar. — Put  in 
wide-mouthed  bottles;  fill  up  with  cold  spring 
water.  Put  them  in  a  vessel  of  watt  r  up  to 
the  neck;  boil  half  an  hour,  tie  bladders  or  oil- 
skin over  tight,  or  cork  and  seal  while  hot. 
Let  them  set  until  cold.  Keep  in  a  cool  place. 
Use  as  soon  as  opened.  Pack  hay  aroun  1 
while  boiling,  to  steady  them. 
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[Continued  from  page  297] 
work  of  the  highest  order,  already  performed, 
and  which  is  good  not  only  in  itself  but  as  the 
seed-corn  of  future  harvest.  The  work  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey,  for  example,  in  its 
careful  study  of  the  hydrography  of  the  coast, 
its  accurate  delineations  of  the  harbors,  its  study 
of  the  tides  and  currents,  its  co-operation  with 
men  of  science  at  the  East  in  the  solution  of 
astronomical  and  geodetic  problems  have  gained 
renown  for  California  science,  not  in  our  own 
couutry  only  but  in  Europe.  The  day  is,  I 
trust  not  far  off,  when  the  geodesy  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  will  be  connected  with  that  cf  the 
Atlantic  sea-board,  and  the  triangulation  of  our 
continental  domain  will  thus  be  completed  as  a 
basis  for  all  future  cartography. 

A  kindred  service,  and  of  equal  merit 
has  been  rendered  by  the  engineers  of  the 
army.  Then  there  is  the  Geological  Survey  of 
the  State,  which  surpasses  in  thoroughness  and 
completeness  any  kindred  work  undertaken  in 
the  country,  and  is  the  delight  and  pride  of  all 
American  scholars  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
lasting  investigation  of  the  natural  -characteris- 
tics of  the  land,  either  for  its  own  sake  or  re- 
garded as  a  basis  for  social  and  political 
growth.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  this 
great  work  would  have  been  more  popular  if 
its  designation  had  not  been  restricted  to  Ge- 
ology, for  the  law  requires  and  the  observ- 
ers carry  on  much  more  than  geological  re- 
searches. There  is  no  State  in  the  Union 
which  has  such  good  maps  (Massachusetts, 
not  even  excepted)  as  those  prepared  by  the 
Geological  Survey  of  California,  and  when 
the  extraordinary  diversity  of  the  surface, 
its  vast  area,  and  the  lack  of  roads  and  hab- 
itations are  remembered,  it  is  wonderful  that 
so  much  has  been  done  and  so  well  done  in 
this  short  time.  But  the  topography  is  only 
one  part  of  the  survey;  its  geology,  palaeon- 
thology,  ornithology  and  botany,  subjects  on 
which  I  have  less  right  to  speak,  are  equally 
commended  by  those  who  are  expert  in  these 
branches  of  science.  Growing  out  of  this  sur- 
vey, though  beyond  the  limit  of  the  State,  and 
under  the  national  authority,  are  the  excellent 
surveys  of  the  fortieth  parallel,  by  a  party  of 
civilians  attached  to  the  corps  of  army  en- 
gineers. Binding  all  the  men  of  science  to- 
gether as  a  brotherhood  of  scholars  is  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  whose  publications  are 
of  great  scientific  value — so  valuable  that  you 
need  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  a  part  of  the 
series,  the  supply  of  which  is  exhausted,  was 
transcribed  a  few  days  ago  with  pen  at  the 
request  of  Agassiz,  as  essential  to  his  work.  A 
young  society  which  has  done  so  well,  will  beau 
important  supporter  of  our  growing  University. 

I  would  remind  you,  that  the  literature  of  this 
coast  has  already,  like  the  fruits  here  growing, 
a  richness  and  flavor  of  its  own,  so  that  some 
have  even  said  that  California  has  alone  of  all 
parts  of  America  made  quite  new  and  original 
contributions  to  one  literature.  The  humor, 
the  wit  and  the  poetry  of  the  Sierras  are  fresh 
as  the  breezes  of  the  hill  tops,  and  as  spicy  as 
the  groves  of  pine.  Oratory  has  here  spoken 
with  a  golden  tongue,  the  echos  of  whose  patri- 
otism still  are  floating  around  us.  To  foster 
genuine  literature  there  is  a  journal  whose  fame 
has  gone  Overland  and  overseas  as  well,  the 
encourager,  the  suggester,  and  the  producer  of 
that  which  is  choice  and  enduring. 

Where  such  science  and  such  literature  flour- 
ish, the  day  of  the  university  has  certainly 
dawned. 

Finally  we  have  to  build  upon  the  good  will 
of  the  State,  manifested  already  in  generous 
appropriations,  ripe  clearly  for  generous  cul- 
ture, aud  ready  I  believe  to  sustain  and  advance 
its  youthful  University, 

Who  are  the  "Builders. 

Can  we  now  like  master-workmen  distribute  the  parts 
so  that  the  various  toilers  will  recognize  their  tasks? 
Let  us  make  the  attempt. 

It  Is  on  the  Faculty  more  than  on  any  other  body  that 
the  buiUling  of  a  University  depends.  They  give  their 
lives  to  the  work.  It  is  not  the  site,  nor  th  s  apparatus, 
nor  the  halls,  nor  the  library,  nor  the  Board  of  Itegeuts 
who  draw  the  scholars — it  is  a  body  of  loving  teachers, 
skilled  in  their  specialties,  eminent  in  their  calling, 
loving  to  teach.  Such  a  body  of  teachers  will  make  a 
University  anywhere.  Agassiz  wherever  he  goes  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  company  of  disciples.  Whitney  would 
have  his  class  in  language  at  Berlin  or  BLnans.  Such 
men  will  draw  not  pupils  o.ily,  but  the  books  and  the 
collections  they  require  as  naturally  as  the  voice  of  Mu 
sic  d  ew  the  rock*  aim  stones.  The  genius  Loci,  the 
spirit  of  the  place,  will  be  the  spirit  of  the  Faculty,  if 
truth  and  culture  are  their  aim,  truth  and  culture  will 
nourish  in  the  college  where  they  toil.  If  sordid  mo- 
tives or  unworthy  jealousies  spring  up  among  them, the 
trust  the*  bear  will  be  in  peril.  More  than  anything 
else,  a  University  require!  a  large  and  vigorous  staff 
so  that  the  various  sciences  and  languages  may  have 
their  devoteeB,  young  men  of  different  tastes  and  char- 
acters may  find  tit  guides,  the  iliosyneraeies  of  one 
school  or  chair  may  be  modified  aud  counterbalanced 
by  the  qualities  of  another.  It  is  now  difficult  both  in 
Europe  and  this  country  to  secure  enough  eminent 
teachers,  for  other  walks  of  life  are  better  paid  and  are 
held  in  equal  honor;  let  then  those  who  are  honorably 
engaged  he  not  suffered  to  depart  and  let  their  numbers 
be  lucreased  at  every  opportuuity. 

The  Hegents  or  Trustees  of  a  college  have  the  great  re- 
sponsibility of  appoiuting  the  body  of  teachers  and  of 
promoting  their  work.  They  are  the  power  behind  the 
throne,  unseen  in  the  daiiy  work  of  the  college,  hut 
never  for  a  moment  unfelt.  Upon  their  wise  choice  of 
instructors,  their  careful  gniardianshlp  of  funds,  their 
constructions  of  buildings,  their  developments  of  new 
departments  and  schools,  their  mode  of  presenting  the 
University  to  the  public  will  depend  the  confidence 
and  liberality  of  the  community.  On  them  the  shafts 
of  criticism  are  often  inconsiderately  hurled,  but  in  the 
long  run,  tuey  will  add  the  gratitude  of  the  community 
to  tneir  own  consciousness  of  fidelity  and  self  sacrifice 
in  behalf  of  learning  and  the  country. 

The  State  authorities,  executive  and  legislative,  have 
also  a  great  part  to  perform  in  the  support  of  the  Uni- 
versity, nut  by  over  much  legislation  nor  by  hasty 
action  in  respect  to  its  development,  but  by  steady,  mu- 
nificent end  confiding  support. 

None  of  the  higher  educational  establishments  in  this 
country  will  flourish  without  the  support  of  th  minis- 
ters of  religion.  Their  counsels,  and  those  of  other  ed- 
ucated professions,  are  continually  sought  by  parents 
vnd  young  men;  they  are  interested  in  all  that  promotes 


intelligence  and  truth;  they  have  been  from  the  earliest 
colonial  days  the  founders,  guardians,  and  teachers  of 
our  best  institutions.  I  trust  this  University  will 
always  merit  their  support  for  if  worthy  it  will  surely 
win  it. 

The  Press  is  another  social  power  on  whose  help  w» 
must  rely.  It  can  quicken  or  retard  the  establishment 
of  a  complete  University,  by  its  favoring  or  censorious 
attitude.  Its  criticism,  the  University  should  not /ear; 
its  cordial  support  the  University  should  desire.  Pow- 
erful everywhere,  the  Press  in  a  free  country  is  a  force 
which  all  must  appreciate;  let  us  hope  that  its  as- 
sistance will  be  generously  accorded. 

On  the  men  of  wealth  in  this  community  I 'greatly 
rely.  It  is  true  the  State  has  been,  and  is  likely  to  be 
liberal  in  its  appropriations, — but  a  new  University  re- 
quires almost  unlimited  means  for  its  support.  The 
library  alone  could  well  employ  in  ihe  purchase  of 
books,  and  the  payment  of  salaries,  the  income  of  hall 
a  million  of  dollars.    A  school  of  old  not  be 

liberally  endowed  with  a  capital  of  that  amount.  Funds 
to  the  extent  of  several  thousand  dollars  might  be  an- 
nually be  employed  in  scholarships  and  pri/-  s.  Homes 
or  balls  will  be  needed  in  tome  form  or  other  for  the 
occupation  of  the  students  when  the  University  goes 
to  Berkely.  Professorships  representing  studies  which 
are  not  taught  to  undergraduate  students,  but  which 
should  be  cherished  in  the  University  must  also  be 
founded.  I  trust  the  day  wWl  come  when  the  B]  -.ire  which 
silently  points  heavenward  will  mark  our  place  of  wor- 
ship. But  forall  these  things  we  cannot  expect  the 
public  treasury  to  be  opened.  Belying  upon  that  for 
the  most  essential  things,  we  must  f  wealth 

to  provide  more  complete  endowments. 

What  are  we  to  Build. 

This  portion  of  the  address  is  here  omitted.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  elements  which 
make  up  an  American  University, — the  classical  col- 
lege, the  school  of  science,  the  departments  of  agricul- 
ture, mining  and  mechanics  arts,  the  advanced  sobools 
of  physiology,  philosophy,  law,  medicine,  the  tine  arts, 
and  other  branches, — the  library,  the  must  urns,  the  ob- 
servatory, the  fellowships  and  scholarships.] 

The  Spirit  of  the  Builders. 

[Under  this  head  allusion  was  made  to  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  individual  subordinate  to  tin-  University; 
of  building  both  for  the  present,  and  for  the  future;  of 
maintaining  a  Catholic  liberality  toward  all  depart- 
ments of  learning;  of  keeping  well  before  ns  a  nigh 
ideal.  Reference  was  also  made  to  the  relations  which 
should  subsist  between  the  scholars  and  the  t 
and  betw- en  the  teachers  and  the  public;  aud  to  the 
possibility  of  promoting  simultaneously  abstract  sci- 
ence, and  practical  advantages.] 

Method  of  Building. 
One  of  the  next  topics  to  be  considered  is  the 
relative  importance  of  different  branches  and 
what  studies  most  deserve  encouragement? 
Shall  literature  and  language,  the  traditional 
classical  course  of  our  colleges  be  made  first  in 
rank?  or  shall  the  place  it  has  hi  Id  be  given 
up  to  science  in  its  theoretical  and  p 
aspects  ?  are  the  modern  languages  to  be 
chosen  rather  than  the  ancient  V  shall  history 
and  political  science,  with  the  study  of  the 
Roman  law,  or  the  theory  of  the  State  be  pre- 
ferred; or  shall  mathematics  be  the 
nant  theme  V  is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
or  the  acquisition  of  discipline,  us  it  is  called, 
be  the  end  of  instruction  2  Shall  general  studies 
which  may  be  presumed  u>  have  an  equal  value 
iu  all  the  varied  callings  oilif.-,  or  special  studies 
which  have  decided  reference  to  a  profi 
or  technical  career  be  commended  to  the  yc  uth- 
fnl  student.''  Bhall  lectures,  or  shall  recitations. 
or  shall  literary  and  scientific  research  be  the 
method  of  education  ?  shall  university  freedom 
of  choice  and  of  work  be  permitted,  or  shall 
collegiate  restrictions  and  control  be  insisted 
on  ?  These  and  a  score  of  kindred  questions 
are  now  under  discussion  in  the  various  col- 
leges of  this  country. 

A  part  of  the  difficulty  arises  from  confusing 
the  requirements  of  young  scholars,  like  those 
who  have  just  left  the  high  school  and  the 
academy,  and  those  of  more  advanced  students 
whose  tastes,  talents  and  wants  are  specialized. 
Give  the  former,  prescription;  give  the  latter, 
freedom;  but  let  prescription  vary  with  the  va- 
rying peculiarities  of  individuals, — and  let  the 
freedom  allowed,  be  the  freedom  which  is  gov- 
erned aud  protected  by  law.  College  work  for 
college  boys  implies  daily  guidance  under  pre- 
scribed rules;  professional  work  implies  volun- 
tary, self-impelled  enthusiasm  iu  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge. 

Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  rapid  ex- 
tension of  human  science.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  any  one,  were  he  gifted  as  Leib- 
nitz, or  long-lived  as  Humboldt,  to  master  the 
details  of  modern  researches.  The  average 
scholar,  having  neither  the  genius  of  the  one, 
nor  the  life-assurance  of  the  other,  must  be 
content  to  fill  a  much  more  restricted  field. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, there  is  occasion  to  make  a  plea  for  the 
study  of  modern  science.  The  need  of  civil, 
mining  and  mechanical  engineers,  of  expert 
geologists  and  mineralogists,  of  devoted  natural- 
ists, and  physicists,  of  chemists  and  metallur- 
gists, of  geologists,  topographers  aud  map- 
makers,  of  agriculturists,  mechanics  and  manu- 
facturers aud  merchants,  well  trained  for  their 
various  callings  is  now  so  obvious,  that  I  need 
not  advocate  the  importance  of  science  in  edu- 
cation. Its  place  is  acknowledged.  Tie  ques- 
tion is  how  to  secure  the  best  sort  of  instruc- 
tion, the  fullest  sequence  and  relation  of 
studies,  the  most  eminent  teachers,  the  most 
complete  laboratories,  and  the  best  apparatus; 
and  likewise  how  to  encourage  that  special  pro- 
ficiency which  is  indispensable  to  success  in 
modern  scientific  professions  with  that  literary 
culture  which  makes  a  scholar,  and  befits  a 
gentlemen.  Health,  wealth,  popular  intelli- 
gence, and  the  spread  of  Christian  civilization 
are  so  dependent  upon  the  discoveries  of  sci- 
ence, and  the  applications  of  these  discoveries 
to  a  thousand  useful  arts,  that  a  young  and 
still  undeveloped  State  may  well  afford  to  be 
liberal  in  the  encouragement  of  this  class  of 
studies.  How  best  to  secure  this  scientific  ed- 
ucation it  would  take  long  to  tell  and  I  post- 
pone the  special  consideration  of  this  theme  for 
another  near  occasion. 

But  while  nature  and  its  laws  in  all  their  va- 
rious aspects  and  applications  arc  thus  engross- 


ing, Man  and  all  his  experience  and  achieve- 
ments are  likewise  of  transcendent  importance. 
Above  all  matter  is  mm;  ab  >ve  both  matter 
and  man,  is  the  "Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
rough  hew  them  as  we  will."  So  that  the  in- 
dividual or  the  institution  that  regards  the  nat- 
ural forces  of  this  globe  only,  without  observ- 
ing likewise  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  forces 
which  are  also  at  work,  sees  only  half  the 
world. 

I  recogniza  in  the  fullest  degree  the  need 
there  is  of  science.  Give  us  more  of  it  and  not 
less.  Encourage  the  most  thorough  and  pro- 
longed search  for  the  truth  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  rocks,  the  sea,  the  soil,  the  air,  the  sun, 
and  stars;  iu  light  and  heat,  and  magnetic 
forces,  in  plants  and  animals,  in  the  human 
frame,  in  physical  ethnology  and  in  arch 
but  let  us  also  learn  the  lessons  which  are  em- 
bodied in  language  and  literature,  iu  laws  and 
institutions,  in  doctrines  and  opinions,  in  his- 
torical progress  aud  international  relations. 
Let  language,  history  and  literature,  oratory, 
poetry  and  art  still  form  a  chief  part  of  liberal 
culture,  while  mathematical,  physical  and  nat- 
ural sciences  be  admitted  to  the  rank  from 
which  they  have  long  been  excluded. 

When  the  time  shall  come  to  discuss  in  de- 
tail the  possible  changes  in  the  university 
courses,  when  aii  enlarged  faculty  and  increas- 
ing funds  shall  enable  the  authorities  to  pro- 
vide a  more  generous  and  varied  culture,  we 
shall  find  the  ce   of  other  institutions 

:h  degree  Buggestive 

At  .Vest  Point  we  see  the  excellence  of  su- 
perior in  i.hematical  training,  a  well  devised 
course  of  text-books,  rare  qualities  in  the  chief 
mathematical  instructor  and  in  his  associates, 
power  to  prescribe  exactly  what  the  course 
Bhall  be,  life-long  honors  dependent  upon  suc- 
cess; hence  comes  the  renown  of  that  school  of 
sers  from  which  Bache  and  Humphreys, 
aud  Trowbridge  have  been  sent  forth.  The 
scholar's  choice  is  Hobson's. 

At  Harvard,  in  the  undergraduate  dep  irt- 
ment  liberal  provision  in  made  for  instruction 
in  ancient  and  modern  languages,  in  chemistry, 
mining,  physics,  mathematics,  in  history,  met- 
aphysics and  ethics,  in  botany,  mini 
and  natural  history.  The  choice  in  all  this  va- 
riety of  studies  is  given  to  the  scholar,  soon 
after  his  ent 

At  New  Haven,  the  traditional  college  course 

ii  maintained  with  a  cordial  recognition 

of  the  modern   languages  and  of  history;  and 

side    by   side    with   this   classical    college,    the 

Id   School   of   Science     has    grown   up, 

where    scientific    studies    predominate.     The 

scholar  chooses   when   he   enters   between   the 

scientific  and   the   classical   course;    the    latter 

allows  but  little   further   freedom  of  election, — 

in  tin   Sheffli  11  School,  there  is  again  a  choice 

ii  seven  different  con. 

At  Cornell  University,  there  is  the  Harvard 
I  of  choice  with  easier  conditions  of 
admission  to  all  lines  of  study  but  the  classical, 
with  manifold  modern  appliances  and  helps 
for  the  pursuit  of  technical  and  scientific 
studies,  and  with  a  generous  recognition  of  his- 
tory and  humanity  fostered  by  the  studies  of 
President  and  of  the  illustrious  Oxford  gradu- 
ate, who   has  there  made  his  home. 

At  Princeton,  since  the  accession  of  the  able 
k  u  h  met  iph\  ran  m  whs  guides  its  affaire  re- 
quired  studies,  mathematical  and  linguistic  as 
of  old,  engage  the  student  in  his  first  two  years; 
in  the  last  two  years  of  his  residence,  he  selects 
one  of  several  prescribed  specialties. 

Besides  these  universities  and  colleges  we 
must  also  inquire  what  the  independent  schools 
of  agriculture  aud  technology  are  doing,  as  in 
Boston  and  Amherst,  Hoboken  and  Troy, 
Urbana  and  Lansing. 

English  and  German  experience  will  likewise 
be  of  value.  Everywhere  the  problem  is  one, 
but  the  solutions  are  manifold,  for  the  condi- 
tions are  complex  and  vaguely  determined. 

The  Need  of  a  School  of  Science. 
With  all  the  experience  of  other  places  be- 
fore us  it  is  my  belief  that  one  of  the  first 
wants  of  California  is  a  distinct,  complete  and 
well  organized  school  of  science  and  technolo- 
gy, such  as  your  organic  laws  contemplate,  in 
which  men  of  eminence  shall  havu  the  means 
and  leisure  to  make  researches  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  investigation,  to  whom  young 
men  shall  resort  for  training  in  the  studies 
which  are  closely  related  to  the  development 
of  mines,  agriculture,  manufactures  and 
of  transportation,  and  from  whom 
the  public  at  large,  by  the  press,  by 
the  lecture  and  by  informal  consultation, 
may  be  instructed  in  the  characteristics  of  this 
remarkable  country  and  the  mode  in  which  its 
resources  cau  be  made  most  serviceable  t 
kind.  My  chief  anxiety  is  whether  the  people 
of  this  coast  are  yet  ready  to  pay  for  the  luxury 
and  the  advantage  of  so  serviceable  an  institu- 
tion. It  will  require  a  great  many  teachers, 
costly  laboratories,  large  funds, — more  I  fear 
than  the  University  with  all  the  claims  upon  its 
treasury  isyetabloto  command.  Perhaps  some 
individual  whose  experience  has  brought  nim  the 
value  of  such  knowdedge,  and  who  has  an  hon- 
orable ambition  to  have  a  name  among  the 
benefactors  of  the  State  will  supplement  the  re- 
sources of  the  University  with  a  generous  pri- 
vate gift  like  those  which  have  done  so  much 
for  the  culture  of  Eastern  youth  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  Atlantic  States. 

A  Plea  fjr  History  and  Language. 
[The  address  next  considers  the  importance 
of   historical   and   linguistic   study— especially 
with  reference  to  the  geographical  and  historical 


elations  of  Califo  rnia.] 

The  recognition  which  should  be  given  to  religion  in 
a  State  University  Involves  considerations  which  are 
not  to  be  encountered  in  colleges  founded  by  church 


authorities  or  by  private  corporations.  Theold  English 
colleges,  whose  traditions  New  England  has  gratefully 
accepted,  were  the  children  of  the  church,  and  though 
XS  are  no  longer  shut  to  nonconformists,  their 
tical  character  is  still  decided.  Harvard  Col- 
niother  of  all  our  higher  institutions,  still 
bears  upeu  its  escutcheon  "Obrlsto  et  ecclesial,"  the 
motto  of  its  founders.  Yale  College  went  back 
t  ii.-  Old  Testament  for  a  symbolic  watch  word, 
and  bears  upon  its  seal,  the  open  oracles  inscribed 
with  lb  Iti  «  characters.  At  Hasten  Hall,  we  are  told 
that  "in  regard  to  religious  truth  there  will  be  no  un- 
certain  Bound."  At  Cornell  University  a  generous  gift 
has  been  accepted  for  a  chapel,  with  a  foundation,  if 
I  am  rightly  informed,  which  will  secure  tie  si  I 
emiie  nt  i Teachers,  and  with  a  plan  for  daily  religious 
worship.  But  none  of  these  institutions  is  a  State  Uni- 
versity, tlem^h  all  of  them  were  fostered  In  their  in- 
fancy by  the  kindly  nourishment  of  the  public  treas 
ury.  We  STB  on  the  contrary  the  guardians  and  friends 
of  a  State  University,  established  in  the  midst  of  s 
community  more  varied  than  almost  any  in  the  laud. 
Here  are  still  seen  the  traces  of  the  Spanish  pioE 

I   tO    these  sh  .  .,;,   t|,,.  sym 

the  oroSS,  and  the  emblematic  keys  of  the  Kollian 
pontiff;  marly  all  the  various  tonus  Of  Christian  faith 
which  the  Episcopal  and  non-Episcopal  churches  of  the 
Reformation  have  adopted,  find  here  Iheiradvooa 
there  are  man;  among  as,  likewise,  who  look  for  a 
Messiah  yet  to  come;  end  orowding  Into  these  hsrhon 
l  the  children  of  Confucius  and  the  worshipers  of 
the  Unknown  QodS, 

The  state,  as  a  body  politic,  protects  tie  assemblies 
and  the  worship  of  all  these  bodies;  it  favors  n 
How  shall  it  1»-  with  the  University  and  the  public 
school  which  perform  tie-  service  of  the  State-  in  the 
education  of  theyoungf  Bhall reliAtous teaching b 
eluded  from  the  University,  or  shall  it  have  a  covert  and 
apologetic  place — shall  it  be  an  organized  force  or  a 
Ml.  nt  anil  all  pervading  influence?  Shall  its  spirit  be 
narrow  and  sectarian,  or  shall  it  be  catholic  and  tree? 
The  difficulty  Is  not  felt  in  California  alone.  It  is  in- 
volved in  the  toleration  of  the  modern  christian  state 
toward  all  farms  of  religions  belli  f,  and  iu  its  generous 
provisions  for  the  promotion  of  education,  to  meeting 
the  difficulty  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  relig- 
ion Includes  four  different  elements,  worship, docteii 
precepts  and  spirit.    A  religions  spirit  i  tsto; 

it  is  th.- spirit  which  works  "outward  and  reel  inward, 
upward  and  not  downward,  forward  ami  not  backward, 
and  which  lends  a  hand;"  it  is  tie- spirit  which  "loves 
justice  .shows  mercy  and  walks  humhu  be  fore  the  Lord;" 
it  Is  the  spirit  of  truth,  of  faith,  of  hope-  and  of  charity; 
it  is  the  spirit  of  "peace on  earth,  good  will  to  men."  ws 
may  say  as  we  say  of  sen  nee,  the*   more-    we  have-  of  the- 

genuine  the  better  for  mankind.  Whatever  precepts 
will  tend  to  cherish  this  inward  spirit  and  the  outward 

Hess  and  unselfishness  which  proceed  from  it, 
all  good  me  n  wul  welcome.  When  we  begin  to  formu- 
ictrines  Into  Greeds  and  symbols,  then  comes  eosv 
tro  versy  and  differenci — tie- right  wing  against  the  hit 
wing,  tie-  conservative  against  the  liberal,  so  that  an 
attempt  the  doctrines  of  tins  ..r  that  ecclesi- 

astical body  will  Is-  sure  to  coin.-  to  grief.     The  Univer- 
sity is  no  place  tor  sectarian  controversy   or  de-noinina. 
.    el.     It  is  a  school  of  learning.     lint  as  a  school 

rning  it  must  teach  the  history  of  opinion  and 
belief,  it  must  teach  the  i  I  di  esg   at 

Institutions,  it  must  show  how  Christian  civilisation 
has  overcome  pagan  practices  and  belief,  and  has  puri- 
fied the  home,  the  State,  and  the  relations  of  nations, 
modifying  laws,  usages,  manners  and  language  .  esteb- 
lisinng  charities,  reforming  pri-  ig  honesty. 

All  this  should  he  taught  by  scholars 
anel   not    by  partisans.     If  the   body   of    teachers  and 

1X8  Imbued  by  this  spirit  of  truth  and  chanty  will 

daily  assemble  of   th.-ir  own  accord  to   soknowlsd 

their  dependence  upon  Divine    wisdom,   to   chant    a 

of  David, and  to  Join  In  the-  piayer  which  the 

taught  his  disciph-s— who   can   doubt   that    this 

inlan  oi  worship  will  elevate  the  character  of  all 

who  engage  in  it  and  of  all  the  Institntten  to  which 

they  belong?    So  far  as  this  I  would  have  this  t  niversi. 

,    forcing    none    to    attend   upon    such   religious 
rshlp,  drawing  all  to  it  by  their  own  consciousness 
of  its  value. 

But  many  would  go  further  than  this.  Many  a  parent, 
many  a  religious  teacher,  many  a  church  desires  and  in- 
sists that,  youth    at   the    critical  period    of  College    life- 
shall  be-  surrounded   by  peesitive,   outspoken,  and  per- 
rellgious  influences.    They  are  afraid  of  a  8tate 
University,   and    long    for  a    denominational    coll 
IP  mo  ■  cou-.i   Ih"  many  attempts  to  promote   the  higher 
education,  when  one  united  effort  would  hardly  be  adi  - 
gusto.    But  it  seems  to  DOS  that  the  end   iii  view  might 
be  se-cured   by  better  methods.    Why  may  not  any  re- 
body    or   association,   eer  private  individual,  de- 
sirous of  protecting  the  young  nun  from  temptation  and 
aging  them  In  the  higher  life,  establish  to  con- 
i  with  the  University,  a  home,  or  ball,  or  OOll 
which  shouhl  be  controlled  according  to  the  founder's 
views,  should  be  a  privileged  residence,  should  be  en- 
dowed perhaps  with  prizes  and  purses.    I  can   imagine 
on  the  slopes  at  Berkeley,  a  group  of  students  houses, 
bearing  honorable  names,  and   made-  attractive  bj 

of  their  arrangements,  the  good  fellowship 
within  their  walls, the  privileges  of  the  foundation. 
I  should  lope  they  would  not  Is  barracks,  or 
dormitories— but    homes,    with     rooms     of     common 

iily  and  of  private  study.  I  should  hope 
the  both  room,  and  the  dining  hall  would  be 
include  d  in  the  structure,  and  if  any  would  go  so  far  as 
to  have  a  place  of  light  amusement  and  recreation,  I  for 
one,  should  not  object.  Within  such  college  halls,  as- 
sociations would  be  cherished  like  those  of  Oriel  and 
Chri6t  Church  at  Oxford,  of  South  College  and  Faroani 
Hall  in  New  Haven.  Here  too,  und  r  right 
guidance,  the  best  of  moral  and  rellgiouB  influence 
might  be  promoted.  What  church,  what  association, 
or  what  generous  individual,  will  be  the  first  to  estab. 
lish  such  a  hallV 

Conc'usion. 

[The  address   concluded  with    the    question,  "What 
is    all  tins    culture  tor,"— an  eulogy  of  the-  servi 

High  Schools  of  learning  have  rsndl  re-d  to  the 
world,  and  an  appeal  for  generous  confidence  aud  sup- 
P  it  so  that  the  University  of  California  may  become 
worthy  of  the  great  name  <  !         and  ol  its  h-ad- 

esition  in  the  next  or  Pacific  phase  of  human  civi- 
lizatiou.J 


A  New  Enterprise.— Among  the  new  enter- 
prises in  contemplation  among  some  of  our 
capitalists  is  the  erection  of  a  flax-mill.  This 
will  set  our  farmers  to  thinking  about  the  rais- 
ing of  flax.  Linen  goods  may  be  manufactured 
here  as  cheaply  as  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
Besides  it  is  another  Btep  toward  the  encourage- 
ment of  home  manufacturing  interests,  which 
are  so  much  needed  to  make  our  city  prosper- 
ous. AVe  are  assured  that  such  an  establish- 
ment will  be  constructed  somewhere  within  the 
city  limits,  if  a  site  suitable  can  be  bad.  If  not 
the  company  will  go  to  some  adjoining  city, 
probably  Oakland  or  Alameda. 

Large  quantities  of  dark-colored  salmon 
trout  are  caught  in  Eagle  Lake,  near  Susan  ville, 
weighing  from  two  to  live  pounds  each. 

Second  hand  cares,  like  second-hand 
clothes,  come  easily  off  and  on, 
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Lithogbaph.  —  We  have  received  a  very 
neat  and  handsome  colored  lithograph  repre- 
senting a  6-horse  stage  of  the  California  and 
Oregon  Stage  Company,  with  a  view  of  Mount 
Shasta  in  the  distance.  The  lithograph  is  as  well 
executed  a  one  as  we  have  ever  seen,  much  re- 
sembling a  chromo,  the  figuresvery  life  like  and 
scenery  magnificent. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

I  The  prices  given  below  are  those  for  entire  consignments 
from  first  bands,  unless  otherwise  specified.] 

San   Francisco.  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  Nov.  7. 

FLOUIV-The  interior  and  local  demand  is 
fair,  with  a  light  inquiry  for  export.  We 
quote  prices  as  follows: 

Superfine,  $4@4.25;  Extra,  in  sacks,  of 
196  tt>s.  $5.25@i;5.50;  Oregon  brands,  $4.75 
($$5.25  in  sacks  of  19G  lbs. 

WHEAT — The  market  is  quiet  with  free  re- 
ceipts. Sales  aggregate  50,000  sacks  fair  to 
choice,  at  $1.50@-$1.62%.  The  range  for  ship- 
ping grades  is  $1.60  ;  Dark  Coast,  $1.40 
@$1.45,  and  Bright  Coast  $1.50@1.55,  choice 
milling,  $1.62%  per  100  pounds. 

The  latest  Liverpool  market  quotations  dated 
Nov.  6th,  are:  average  California  wheat,  12s  8d; 
California  Club  wheat,  13s.@13d.  3d. 

BARLEY— The  market  is  steady.  Bay  feed, 
$1.20@1.22%;  Bay  brewing,  $1.25@1.27%; 
Coast,  1.17%@$1.20  per  100  pounds. 

OATS — Market  is  better.  Ordinary  to 
choice,  $1.60  to  $1.75  per  100  fts.  Light  feed, 
$1.50@$1.55;  good  do.  $1.00@$1.65;  heavy  do. 
$1.70@$1.75;  Oregon,  $1.75. 

CORN— New  crop,  $1.20@1.25  per  100   Bbs. 

CORNMEAL— Is  quotable  at  $2.00@$2.75 
■$>,  100  fos.  from  the  mill. 

BUCKWHEAT— Is  quiet  at  $1.50@2.00  per 
100  fos. 

RYE— Is  quiet  at  $1.80  per  100  fos. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  $7.25@8.50  per  ton  for 
cargo  lots. 

BRAN — Price  is  now  $22%  per  ton  from  the 
mill. 

MIDDLINGS— For  feed,  are  selling  at  $30 
per  ton  from  mills. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL— Is  steady  at  $30  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

HAY — Receipts  have  been  free  during  the 
week.  Wild  Oat,  $14@15,  and  choice  wheat, 
$18@18.50  per  ton.  Quotable  at  close  at  $12@ 
18.50  ordinary  to  choice. 

HONEY — Best  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 
sells  at  20@22%c;  other  kinds  10@15c  in  comb; 
strained,  10c.@15c.  per  fo. 

BEESWAX— Quiet  at  33@35c  per  fo. 

POTATOES— There  has  been  a  pretty  fair 
demand  this  week,  and  free  supplies. 
Sales  of  different  kinds  at  from  75c.  to  $1.40. 
Carolina,  75c.  per  100  fos. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  $2.00@2.35  per  100 
fos. 

WOOL. — The  market  is  improving  and  sales 
are  freer  though  with  no  marked  advance  in 
prices.  Sales  of  400,000  fos  at  current  rates. 
Spring  is  neglected  and  nominal.  Fall,  10@ 
12c.  for  burry,  and  16@18c.  for  clean;  20c.@21 
for  choice. 

TALLOW— Good  quality  of  Cal.  8@8%c. 

SEEDS— Flax  3c;  Canary,  4%c.  Mustard, 
l@3c.  per  fo. 

PROVISIONS— Following  are  jobbing  quo- 
tations: California  Bacon  13@14c  per  lb.; 
Eastern  do.  12@13  for  heavy  anu  14@15  for 
sugar-cured  Breakfast;  Cal.  Hams  14%@15%; 
Eastern  do,  19@20c;  California  Smoked  Beef, 
13@,13%c.  per  fo. 

BEANS — The  following  are  jobbing  rates: 
Pea  $2.90@$3.00  Small  White  $3.00;  Small 
Butter,  $3;  large  $3.50;  Bayo,  $2.75@$3.00; 
Pink,  $2.75  per  ctl. 

NUTS— California  Almonds,  8(gl0c.  for. 
hard  and  18@y25  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  5(2(8 
Pecan,  20c  "§,  fo.;  Hickory,  12c;  Brazil,  16c. 
Chili  Walnuts,  12%c;  French  Almonds,  25  @ 
30c;  Princess  Almonds,  35@40c;  Filberts,  18c; 
Cocoanuts,  $10.00@12.00  per  100. 

HOPS — California  are  dull  and  nominal  at 
30c  per  lb. 

FRESH  MEAT— We  quote  slaughterer's  rates 
as   follows: — 

BEEF— American,  1st  quality,  8@9  ^fo.; 
do.  2d  quality  6@7$,  fo.;  do.  3d  do.  4%(g5c. 

VEAL— Quotable  at  8@10c 

LAMB — Scarce  at  9c 

MUTTON— Quiet  at  6%@7c.  ^  fo. 

PORK — Undressed  grain-fed  is  quotable  at 
5%@6%c. ;  dressed,  grain-fed,  8@9c  per  fo. 

POULTRY— Live  Turkeys,  18@20c  $  fo.; 
Hens  $7.00@7.50;  Roosters,  $6.00@0.50  per 
dozen  ;  Spring  Chickens,  $4.00@4-50;  Ducks, 
tame,  $9.00@  $10.00  per  doz.;  Geese,  tame, 
$15@18  $  dozen. 

WILD  GAME.— Quail,  $1.75@$2.00;  Hare, 
$3.00@$4.00;  Rabbits,  $1.50;  Larks,  Doves, 
Plover  and  Curlew,  $75c;  Mallard  Ducks, 
$4.00;  Teal,  $2.00@$3.00;  English  Snipe, 
$2.00  small,  75c@$l;  Venison,  8c  ^  fo. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— Fresh  California  But- 
ter, common  to  good  in  rolls,  is  steady 
at  30@70c,  per  fo.  Inferior  and  ordinary  roll 
is  plentiful,  but  dull  at  30@50c. ;  choice,  scarce 
at  00@70c.  New  firkin  is  quotable  at  25@35c.  ; 
pickled,  32%(£>40c;  New  York,  25@30c;  West- 
ern, 15@20c 

OKEKSE-New  California,  10@15c;  Eastern 
at  14@16c  ft,  fo. 

Eoos — California  fresh,  are  sold  at  55@60c. ; 
Oregon,  40@45c;  Eastern,  25@30c  per  doz. 

LARD — California  12@13.    Eastern  in  cases 
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13@13%c;  do  in  tcs.  ll%@12c;  in  kegs,  12@ 
12%c.  per  fo. 

HIDES—  Sales   for  the  week  embrace  1,380 
Cal.  dry  at  17@18c,  and  1,845  salted  at  8@9. 

FRUIT  MARKET. 

Quinces,  bx 2  00 

Pomegranates,  lb    — 

Plums,  *  lb 

Figs 

Crab  Apples,  lb.. 
Strawb  r's,  lb.  .. 
Cantaleupes,  dz. 
Grapes,  Mission. 

Chasselas 

Blk  Malvoi*ie, 
Rose  of  Peru.. 
Bik  Hamburg. 
Black  Prince  . 
Muscat  of  Al'r 
Flame  Tokay  .. 
Black  Morocco 
"Wine  Grapes.. 
DRIED  FRUIT. 
(a)  8H|Pitted,do  19  ft... 

I'-M  9    I  Raisin-,  *  lb 

Black  K.gs,  *  ft.. 
White,    do    ... 
6    (0  8    I 
VEGETABLES. 

SalCucumbers*  bnx..l  50(3.2  00 


Limes,  *  M 12  50f»'15  00 

Au'ln  Lemons, M  —  (a)  6 
Sicilvdo.,  bx....  14  @  15 
Bananas,  *  bnch3  00  (3)4  00 
Pineapples,*  dz.  —  m 
Apples,  Rus't.bx.    75 

King,  do 1  00 

R.  I.  Greeningl  (III 

Northern  Spy. I  00 

Baldwin 1  00 

Senator 1  00 

Spitzenberg...l  25 
Peais,Bartlt,bx.2  00 

SeckeN  do. ...2  00 
Winter  Nellis.. .2  00 
Glout  Morreauxl  25 

East.  Beaurre.l  25 


Apples.  19  ft.. 

Pears,  *  ft 8 

Peaches,  *  ft 8  _ 

Apricots.  1ft  lb 8^> 

Plums,  *  lb... 


',,, 


Summer  Sqsh.lfl  box  —  q.2  00 
Tomatoes  river  19  bx.  6U<al  00 
Siring   Beans, *lb  ...     3  @  3H 

Lima  Beans :!'    <<    t 

Egg  Plant 2  @  — 

Peppers —  ©  3 


Cabbage,  19  lb  ... . 

Garlic,  $  ft 

Rhubarb  19  lb — (§)— 

Green  Peas 3    (a) — 

Sweet  Peas 3)j@  4 

Green  Corn  19  do/... 15    @25 
M-trrowiat   Squash 

perton 6  00@700.Okra I>  (a)   1 

Artichokes,  *  lb....      4@    — 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Stocks 
are  in  good  supply  and  prices  unchanged. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES— There  continues  a 
good  demand  for  both  California  and  Eastern 
manufacture  at  unchanged  rates. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING— English  Standard 
Wheat  bags,  hand  sewed,  15)£@15%c. ;  Flour 
sacks  8%@9%c.  for  qrs.  and  13%@13%c  for 
hlfs.  Standard  Gunnies  are  jobbing  at  18 J^c; 
Wool  70@75c ;  Barley  sacks  16c. @18c;  Hes- 
sians, 40-inch  goods,  12@12%c.  per  yard. 
BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
The  demand  from  the  interior  and  city  is 
light,  probably  on  account  of  high  prices. 
Export  trade  is  light  owing  to  scarcity  of 
tonnage  and  high  freights.  Dealers  pay  for  car- 
goesof  Oregon  as  follows  :  Rough  $19@20  ; 
do.  surfaced  at  $28@30;  Spruce  $17@18. 
Wholesale  rates  for  various  descriptions  are 
as  follows:  Laths  at  $3.50;  Sugar  Pine  $35 
@40;  Cedar  $22.50@$32.50,  and  $42.50,  for 
three  different  qualities. 

Following  are  the  cargo  prices  established  by 
the  Redwood  Lumber  Dealers'  Association: 

Rough,  19  M $20  00 

Rough  refuse,  *  M 10  00 

Rough  clear,  19  M 32  50 

Rough  clear  refuse,  19  M 22  50 

Rustic,  19  M 35  00 

Rustic  refuse.  19  M 24  00 

Surfaced,  19  M 32  50 

Surfaced  refuse,  19  M 22  50 

Flooring,  19  M 30  00 

Flooring  refuse,  19  M 20  00 

Beaded  flooring,  19  M 32  50 

Beaded  flooring  refuse,  19  M 22  50 

Half-inch  Siding,  *  M 22  50 

Half-inch  Siding  rt fuse,  19  M 16-00 

Half-inch  Surfaced,  19  M 25  00 

Half-inch  Surfaced  refuse,  19  M 18  00 

Half-inch  Battens,  19  M 22  50 

Pickets,  rough,  19  M 14  00 

Pickets,  rough,  pointed,  19  M 16  00 

Pickits,  fuucv,  pointed,  19  M 25  00 

Shingles,  19  M 3  00 

The  last  scale  of  retail  prices  adopted  by  the 
Lumber  Dealers'  Exchange  is  as  follows: 

Puget  Sound  Pine — 

Rough,  19  M $25  00 

Flooring  and  Stepping,  *  M 37  50 

Flooring,  narrow 40  00 

Flooring,  second  quality,  19  M 30  00 

Laths,  19  M ....     3  50 

Furring,  19  lineal  foot lc 

Redwood — 

Rough,  19  M 25  00 

Rough  refuse,  19  M 20  00 

Rough  Pickets,  19  M 18  00 

Rough  Pickets,  pointed,  *  M 20  00 

Fancy  Pickets,  19  M 30  00 

Siding,  f>  M 27  50 

Tongued  and  Grooved,  Burfaced,  19  M 40  00 

Do  do  refuse  19  M 27  50 

Half-inch  surfaced,  19  M 40  00 

Rustic  19  M 42  50 

Battens  19  lineal  foot lc 

Shingles  19  M 3  50 

Sugar  Pine  is  jobbing  at  $50@60  for  clear,  $35@45  for 

second  quality,  and  $28@:)0  lor  third  quality. 

COFFEE— Costa  Rica  19@19%c;  Guatemala, 
18c  Javi  23c;  Manilla,  18%;  Rio  19%@20; 
Ground  Coffee  in  cases  30c. ;  Chiccory,  10c 

SPICES  —  Allspice  14@15c  Cloves,  23c. 
Cassia35@36c  Nutmegs $1.00@$1. 10.  Whole 
Pepper  liJ@20c  Ground  Spices— Allspice  $1.00 
®doz.;  Cassia  $1.50;  Cloves  $1.12%;  Mustard 
$1.50;  Ginger  and  Pepper,  each  $1.00@1.12  "$ 
doz. ;  Mace  $1.50  '&,  fo. ;  Ginger  15c  "®  lb. 

FISH — We  quote  Pacific  Dry  Cod  new,  in 
bundles  at  6%c;  Salmon  inbbls.  $5.00@6.00, 
hf  do,  $3.50@i.50;  Case  Salmon,  $3.00  for  2%- 
fo.  cans,  $2.50  for  2-lb.  cans,  and  $2.00  for  1- 
fo.cans;  Pickled  Cod,$4.50  in  hf  bbls  and  $8  in 
bbls;  Puget  Sound  Smoked  Herring,  60@85c 
per  box;  Mackerel,  No.  1  hf  bbls,  $7.50@8.00; 
extra,  $9.00@10.00;  in  kits  No.  1  $2.00@2.25; 
Mess,  $2.50;  Extra  mess,  $3.00. 

NAILS— Quotable  at  $6.00@9.00  for  assorted 
sizes. 

PAINTS— Standard  White  Lead  10@12%c; 


Whitening,  2c;  Chalk  2%c;  Paris  White  3c. ; 
Ochre,  3%c;  Venetian  Red,  3c;  Red  lead, 
ll%c;  Litharge,  lie.  $  fo. 

RICE— Sales  of  China  No.  1  at  6?/4'@7cand 
No.  2  at  5%@5%c  <$  fo;  Siam,  quotable  at  5% 
@6c  in  mats;  Japan,  5%@6c  per  fo. 

SOAP  —  The  prices  for  local  brands  are  5@ 
10c,  and  Castile,  10@12c  "$  fo. 

SUGAR— We  quote  Cal.  Cube  at  12c;  Cir- 
cle A  Crushed,  12c,  and  Granulated  ll%c; 
Golden  C.  10c;ExtraGoldenC.  10%c;  Hawaiian 
8@10c  as  extremes  $  lb. 

SYRUP — Prices  may  be  given  as  follows: 
32  %c  in  bbls,  35c  inhf  bbls,  and  40c  in  kegs. 

SALT— California  Bay  sells  at  $5@$14; 
Carmen  Island,  in  bulk,  $14@15;  Fine  Liver- 
pool, $23.50  %  ton  ;  coarse,  $18@,19. 

TEA — We  quote  as  follows  for  bulk  descrip- 
tions: Amoys  —  Common  to  fair,  30@ 
45c;  superior  to  fine,  55@65c;  extra 
fine,  75@85c  Foochows— Common  to  fair, 
35@45c;  superior  to  fine,  50@60c;  extra  fine, 
75c.  Souchong  and  Congou — Common  to  fair, 
35@45c ;  superior  to  fine,  50@60c :  extra  fine, 
75@95c.  Japans— Common  to  fair,  30@35c; 
superior  to  fine,  40@45c ;  extra  fine  to  finest, 
55@75c.  "$,  fo. 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 


Butter,  Cal  fr.  ft  60 

do  Oregon,  ft. .  @ 

Honey,  %(  lb 20  @    30 

Cheese.  19  ft....  20  @    25 

Swiss  Cheese,  lb  50  (a)    — 

Eggs,  Cal.,  doz..  —  @    65 

do  Oregon,  doz  —  (a)    45 

Lard,  '&  lb 18  @    20 

Sugar,  cr.,  7' ,  ft.l  00  @ 
Brown,8tol01bs.l  00® 

Beet,  do 12  ffl 

Sugar,  Map.  ft.  30  (<* 
Plr.ms,  dried,  ft. 
Peaches,  dried,* 
Wool  Sacks,  new 
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Wheat-sks,  22x36    15Ii<3    15!^ 
Flour  sks,  or. ...      Bii(@ 

do  Hlf - 

Potato  G'yBags. 

Second-hnd  do 
Deer  Skins,  19  ft. 
Sheep  sks,  wl  on 
Sheep  sks,  plain. t  1  50fi$  5  50 


Flour,ex,^bbl„5  25    @5  50 

Superfine,  do. 4  00    @4  12'4 
Corn  Meal, 100  ft.2  50    @4  00 
Wheat,  ■»  100  lbs.1  (-.0    @  1  6»'., 
Oats,  %»  100  lbs...l  50    @1  75  " 
FRUITS 


Apricots,  ft — 

PineApples,e:iclil  t'O 
Biinanas,%4doz..    75 

Canteleups 25 

Watermelons...  25 
Cal.  Walnnts,  ft . 
Cranberries,  $  g 
Strawberries,  ft. 
Raspberries,  ft.. 
Gooseberries*... 
Cherries,  19  lb... 
Oranges,19  doz.. 
Limes,  per  doz  . . 
Figs,  tresh,  19  ft. 
Asparagus,  wh.* 
Artichokes,  doz. 
Brussel's  sprts,  * 

Beets,  f,  doz 

Potatoes,New19fi>  2 
Pot&toes/sweet,*  4 
Broccoli,  19  doz..l  50  to2  00 
Cauliflower,  t  . .  1  00  &1  60 
Cabbage, "t*doz..l  U0  tol  50 
Carrots,  %  doz...  15  @  25 
Celery,*  doz....    75    (si  00 


Goat  skins,  each 
Dry  Cal.  Hides. 

Salted       do 

Dry  Mex.  Hides 

Salted       do 

Codfish,  dry,  ft. 
Live  Oak  Wood. 

Tallow , 

PRODUCE,  ETC. 

Barley,  cwt 1  20 

Beans,  owt 4  00    @5  00 

Dry  Lima  Beans  19  ft         — 

Hay,  *  ton 12  50  (5-25  00 

Potatoes  *  ctl  .  .1  00  @  1  40 
VEGETABLES,  ETC. 
Cucumbers,f .... 
Tomatoes,  *  ft.. 
Cress,  19  doz  bun 
Dried  Herbs,  b'h 

Garlics 

Green  Peas,  f  ft 
Green  Corn,  doz. 
Lettuce,  %4doz.. 
Mushrooms,*  ft 
Horseradish,*  ft 
Okra,  dried,  19  ft 

do  fresh,  *  ft  . 
Pumpkins.  *  ft. 
Parsnips,  doz.... 

Parsley 

Pickles,*  gal... 
Radishes,  doz.. 
Summer  Squash 

Marrowfat,  do. 

Hubbard,  do. . 
Dry  Lima,  shl... 
Spinage,  *  bskt. 
Salsify,*  bunch 
Turnips,*  doz.. 


25 


75 


ol  4 

a  25 

g>  25 

a)  25 

@»  3 

1  4 

§  8 

jo)  50 

§  25 

SI  25 


POULTRY.   GAME.  FISH,  MEATS.  ETC. 


Chickens,  apiece  75 
Turkeys,  *  ft..  25 
Ducks,  wild,  *  p    50 

Tame,  do 1  0U 

Teal,  *  doz.... 2  50 
Geese,  wild,  pairl  00 

Tame,  *  pair.. 3  00 

Hens,  each 75 

Snipe,  *  doz. ... 

English, do.... 
Quails,  *  doz  . .  2  50 
°igeons,  dom.do^  00 

Wild,  do 2  00 

Hares,  each    . . .    37)i 
Babbits,  tamel,    25 

Wild,do,*dz.l  75 
Beef,  tend,  *  lb.    18 

Corned.  *  ft..      8 

Smoked,*  ft  .    15 
Pork,  rib,  etc.,  ft    10 

Chops,  do,  *  lb    15 
Veal,*  lb 15 

Cutlet,  do . 

Mutton    chops,1 


U  on 

11  25 


i'2  00 
9    20 


Leg 


lb 12.^® 


Lamb,  *  lb 
Tongues,  beef,  ea 
Tongues,  pig,  ea 
Bacon,  Cal.,  *  ft 

Oregon,  do  . . 
Hams,  Cal,  *  lb. 
Hams,  Cross'  s  c 

*  Per  lb.    t  Per  dozen.    1  Per  gallon 


Choice  D'ffield  — 

Whittaker's  . .  — 

Johnson's  Or. .  — 
H'lounder,  *  ">■■• 

Salmon,  *  ft....  — 

Smoked,  new,*  12; 

Pickled,  *  lb..  « 

Rock  Cod,  *  ft..  — 

Perch,  s  water,  ft  8 

Fresh  water,  ft  — 

Lake  Big.  Trout*  37: 

Smelts,  laige*  ft  12' 

Small  do 8 

Silver  Smelts... 

Soles,  *  lb 

Herring,  fresh  * 

Sm'kd,  per  100 
Tomcod,*  lb.... 
Terrapin,  *  doz. 

Mackerel,  p'k.ea  15 

Fresh,  do — 

Sea  Bass,  *  ft...  12 

Halibut 40 

Sturgeon,  *  ft..  5 

Oysters,  *  100...  1  00 

Chesp.  *  doz..l  50 

Turliot 30 

Crabs  *  doz....l  00 

Soft   Shell — 

Shrimps 10 

Prawns 50 

Sardines 8 


15 


25 


Our    Ajjonts. 

Our  Friends  can  do  much  in  aid  of  our  paper  and  the 
cause  of  practical  knowledge  and  science,  by  assisting 
Agents  in  their  labors  of  canvassing,  by  lending  their 
influence  and  encouraging  favors.  We  intend  to  send 
none  but  worthy  men. 

Wm.  G.  Campbell — Santa  Clara  Co..  Oal. 

Jesse  A.  Pierce— -Nevada  and  Placer  Counties,  Cal. 

Geo.  W.  White — Mariposa  and  San  Joaquin  Counties. 

Wm.  H.  Raitenberry — California. 

Frank  S.  Chapin— California  and  Oregon. 

I.  N.  Hoaq—  Sacramento,  General  Agent. 

F.  M.  Shaw— Southern  California. 

L.  P.  Mccarty — General  Agent. 

Samuel  Cushman — Colorado  Territory. 

A.  C.  Knox,  City  Soliciting  and  Collecting  Agent. 


Important  Caution. 

There  are  at  present  various  preparations  offered  for 
sale  in  the  market  under  the  name  of  "  Florida  Water," 
but  as  they  are  disagreeable  and  unhealthful  in  their 
nature,  we  call  especial  attention  of  buyers  to  the  neces- 
sity for  always  asking  f<M  Murray  &  Lanman'h  Florida 
Water,  prepared  only  by  Lanman  &  Kemp,  New  York, 
solo  proprietors.  676 


San  Francisco  Metal  Mark 


PRICE?  FOR  INYOIOIE. 

fobbing  prices  ruhfrom  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
following  quotations. 

Thursday,  Nov.  7, 1872. 

Iron.— 

Scotch  Pig  Iron,  *  ton $60  00    @  62  50 

White  Pig,  *  ton 65  00    trt  'i0  00 

Refined  Bar,  bad  assortment,  *  ft —  04,^(0  —    5 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  *  ft —05    (o)  —    5^ 

Boiler,  No.  1  to  4 —  OoVoj  —  uo 

Plate,  No.  5  too —  0fi>£'a)  —  o; 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13 —  U7.Li(a) 

Sheet,  No.  14  to  20 -  VIVM 

Sheet,  No.  24  to  27 —  08    (§ 

HorseShoes 8  00    (at 

Nail  Rod 10 

Norway  Iron 8 

Rolled  Iron 5 

Other  Irons  for  Blacksmiths,  Miners,  etc.        5)^@         6)£ 

Copper.— 

Sheathing,  *ft @—  45 

Sheathing,  Yellow   •■ —  28    @  —  30 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow O  —  i:i 

Composition  Nails — 28         —30 

Composition  Bolts —  28         —  34 

Tin  Plates.— 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IX  *  box 18  00    @ 

Plates,  I  C  Charcoal  14  00 

Roofing  Plates 18  50 

BancaTin,  Slabs,*  ft —  50         —  — 

Steel.— English  Cast,  *ft —  la 

Drill 19 

FlatBar 19 

Plough  Points 3  75  4  00 

Russia  (for  mould  boards) 12}£  15 

Quicksilver.—*  ft —  b5        .-  6?'.. 

LEAD.-Pig,*ft --    b%     —    8 

Sheet —  10 

Pipe —    9        —10 

Bar 6!4      —    7 

ZiNC-Sheets,  *  ft —  11         —  11^- 

Borax.— Refined —  28        —  30 

Borax,  crude —    5 

Leather  Market  Report. 

San  Francisco,  Thursday,  Nov.  7,  1872. 

City  Tanned  Leather,  *  ft 26@29 

Santa  Cruz  Leather,  *  ft 2fta"J!i 

Country  Leather,  *  ft 25m  28 

Stockton  Leal  her,  *  ft 26@29 

French  skins  continue  firm.  All  California  skins  are 
scarce  and  bring  full  prices. 

Jodot,  8  Kil.    per  doz  $60  00@ 

Jodot,  11  to  19  Kilvperdoz 66  00(<a  85  00 

Jodot,  second  choice,  11  to  15  Kil.*  doz 56  00(3  75  00 

Lemome,  16  to  18  Kil  ,  *  doz  75  00@  77  50 

Levin,  12  and  13  Kil     per  doz 68  mm  70  00 

Cornellian,  16  to  19  Kil.,  per  doz 63  00(g)  65  HO 

Cornellian,  12  to  14  Kil.,  per  doz — 56  00(3  60  00 

Ogerau  Cal  f .  *  doz 54  00(3 

Simon,  18  Kil.,*  doz  60  00 

Simon,  20  Kil.*  doz 65  00 

Simon.  24  Kil.  $  doz 72  00 

Robert  Calf,  7  and  8  Kil 35  00®  40  00 

French  Kips,  *  ft  1(0©    130 

California  Kip,  *  doz  55  00  to  70  00 

French  Sheep,  all  colors,  *  doz 8  00@  15  00 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs,  *  ft  1  15(0)    125 

Sheep  Roans  for  Topping,  all  colors,  19  doz  ...    9  OOfil  13  00 

Sheep  Roans  for  Linings,*  doz 5  50@  10  50 

California  Russett  Sheep  Linings  175(a)    5  51) 

Best  Jodot  Ca'f  Boot  Legs,  *  pair  5  25 

Good  French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  *  pair 4  50®    5  00 

French  Calf  Boot  Legs,*  pair 4  00 

Harness  Leather,  *  lb 30(a)    37>£ 

Fair  Bridle  Leather,  *  doz 48  00®  72  00 

Skirting  Leather,  *  ft 3Ko)    37}< 

Welt  Leather,*  doz 30  OOfij  50  00 

Buff  Leather,  *  foot 18(3        21 

Wax  Side  Leather.  19  foot 20(3       22 

Eastern  Wax  Leather 26 

A   New   Potato. 

The  Late  Rose  Potatoes,  grown  by  C.  H.  Dwinelle,  of 
Oakland,  and  exhibited  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  are  the  first  of  this  variety  raised  in  Cali- 
fornia. As  one  of  the  latest  of  celebrated  new  varieties, 
we  will  mention  some  of  its  peculiarities.  It  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Early  Rose  in  iorm,  but  has 
its  marked  characteristics  in  maturing  about  three 
weeks  later  when  planted  side  by  side.  The  Late  Rose- 
is  also  hardier,  healthier,  a  greater  producer  and  a  bet- 
ter keeper,  retaining  its  good  qualities  throughout  the 
season.  Its  growth  in  California  the  present  season  has 
been  a  favorable  one,  with  every  prospect  of  its  main- 
taining here  its  excellent  reputation  established  within 
the  past  two  years  in  the  Eastern  States.— Sacramento 
Union,  Sept.  2G7A. 

The  above  potatoes,  which  were  awarded  a  special 
premium  at  the  State  Fair,  were  samples  from  a  su.all 
quantity  raised  this  season.  A  portion  of  the  same  wil  I 
be  sold  in  small  lots  if  desired.  Price,  i  lbs.  for  $1 , 
sent  by  mail,  prepaid.  Address  C.  H.  Dwinelle,  Oali- 
land,  or  care  of  this  office. 


A  Good  Binder  for  $1.50. 

Subscribers  for  this  journal  can  obtain  our  Patent 
Elastic  Newspaper  File  Holder  and  Binder  for  $1.50— 
containing  gilt  title  of  the  paper  on  the  cover.  It  pre- 
serves the  papers  completely  and  in  such  shape  thin 
they  may  be  quickly  fastened  and  retained  in  book  form 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  the  binder  (which  is  very 
durable)  used  continuously  for  subsequent  volumes. 
Post  paid,  25  cts.  extra.  It  can  be  used  for  Harper's 
Weekly  and  other  papers  of  similar  size.  If  not  entirely 
pleased,  purchasers  may  return  them  within  30  days. 
Just  the  thing  for  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  and  all 
who  wish  to  file  the  Press.  lambp 

The  Portable  Safeiy  Gas  Light,  noticed  a  week  or 
two  ago,  can  be  seen  at  608  Clay  street,  in  this  city.  P. 
J.  Phillips  &  Co.,  agents.  * 


Correspondence. 

Treasury  Department,  Sacp.amento,  Sept.  19.— Mr. 
M.  Gray — Dear  Sir  :  I  take  great  pleasure  in  certifying 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  the  Haines  Piano  has  given. 
Since  I  purchased  it  of  you,  almost  five  years  ago,  it 
has  been  moved  three  times  ;  the  last  time  from  yonr 
city  to  this  place.  It  has  been  tuned  four,  or,  at  the 
most,  five  times  since  being  in  my  possession.  It  has 
fully  come  up  to  all  expectation.  Respectfullv  youis, 
Ed.  Caiilson. 

A  Fragrrant  Cosmetic. 
The  delicious  floral  aroma  of  Murray  &  Lanman's 
Florida  Water  is  not  the  only  virtue  of  that  great  per- 
fume; it  is  the  best  and  safest  of  all  cosmetics,  and, 
perseveringly  usi  d,  is  sure  to  remove  all  roughness, 
sunburn,  tan  and  blotches  from  the  complexion.        673 


Coughs  and  Colds.— Those  who  are  suffering  from 
Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  should 
try  "  Brov\  n's  Bronchial  Troches." 


Valuable  and  Reliable.—"  Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches"  are  invaluable  to  those  exposed  to  sudden 
changes,  affording  prompt  relief  in  Coughs,  Colds,  etc. 


The  Atlantic  Cable  is  a  National  benefit,  so  are 
SILVEK  TIPPED  Shoes  for  Children.  Try  them. 
They  never  wear  through  at  the  Toe. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers.  * 

"  Time  is  short— Art  is  long,"  but  CABLE  SCREW 
WIRE  Boots  and  Shoes  will  last  longer  than  any  other 
kind;  are  drier— more  pliable— will  not  rip  nor  come 
apart.  » 


Trees,  Bulbs,  Hedge  Plants,  Seeds,  Fruit 
and  Flower  Plates,  i  Catalogues,  20c.  F.  K.  PHCEN1X 
Bloomlngton  Nursery,  111.  2vl-lf 
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To  Inventors  in  the   Pacific 
States. 

The  best,  speediest,  nnd  surest  method  for  you 
to  obtain  patents,  tile  caveats,  or  transact 
any  other  important  business  with  the  Patent 
Office  at  Washington,  or  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, is  through  the  agency  of  DEWEY  i- 
CO.,  PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  MINING 
AND  SCIENTIFIC  PRESS,  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, an  able,  responsible,  and  long-estab- 
lished firm,  and  the  principal  agents  on  this 
side  of  the  continent.  They  refer  to  the  thous- 
ands of  inventors  who  have  patronized  them, 
and  to  all  prominent  business  men  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  who  are  more  or  less  familiar 
with  their  reputation  as  straightforward  jour- 
nalists and  patent  solicitors  and  counsellors. 

We  not  only  more  readily  apprehend  the  points 
and  secure  much  more  fully  and  quickly  the 
patents  for  our  home  inventors,  but  with  the 
influence  of  our  carefully  read  and  extensively 
circulated  journals,  we  are  enabled  to  illus- 
trate the  intrinsic  merits  of  their  patents,  and 
secure  a  due  reward  to  the  inventor,  besides 
serving  the  public  who  are  more  ready  to  give 
a  fair  trial,  and  adopt  a  good  thing,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  honest  and  intelligent 
publishers . 

To  Obtain  a  Patent, 

well-constructed  model  is  generally  first  need- 
ed, if  the  invention  can  well  be  thus  illustrated. 
It  must  not  exceed  12  inches  in  length  or 
hight.  When  practicable,  a  smaller  model  is 
even  more  desirable.  Paint  or  engrave  the 
name  of  the  article,  and  the  name  of  the 
inventor,  and  his  address  upon  it. 

Send  the  model  (by  express  or  other  reliable 
conveyance),  plainly  addressed,  to  "Dewey 
&.  Co.,  Mixing  and  Scientific  Press  Office, 
San  Francisco."  At  the  same  time,  send  a 
full  description,  embodying  all  the  ideas  and 
claims  of  the  inventor  respecting  the  im- 
provement describing  the  various  parts  aud 
their  operations. 

Also  send  $15  currency,  amount  of  first  fee  of 
the  Government.  The  case  will  be  placed  on 
our  regular  file,  the  drawings  executed,  and 
the  documents  made  up,  and  soon  sent  to  the 
inventor  for  signing. 

As  soon  as  signed  and  returned  to  us  with  the 
fees  then  due  us,  it  will  be  sent  straightway 
to  the  Patent  Office  at  Washngton. 

When  the  invention  consists  of  a  new  article  of 
manufacture,  a  medicine,  or  a  new  composi- 
tion, samples  of  the  separated  ingredients, 
sufficient  to  make  the  experiment  (unless 
they  are  of  a  common  and  well-known  char- 
acter), and  also  of  the  manufactured  article 
itself, must  be  furnished,  with  full  description 
of  the  entire  preparation. 

For  ProcesseSj  frequently  no  model  or  drawings 
are  necessary.  In  such  case,  the  applicant 
has  only  to  send  us  an  exact  description,  and 
what  is  desirable  to  claim. 

For  designs  no  models  are  necessary.  Dupli- 
cate drawings  are  required,  aud  the  specifica- 
tions and  other  papers  should  be  made  up 
with  care  and  accuracy.  In  some  instances  for 
design  patents  two  photographs,  with  the 
negative,  answer  well  instead  of  drawings. 

We  do  not  require  the  personal  attendance  of 
the  inventor,  unless  the  invention  is  one  of 
great  complication.  Usually  the  business 
can  be  well  done  by  correspondence. 

For  filing  a  caveat,  which  affords  the  inventor 
protection  for  one  year,  we  only  require  a 
rough  sketch,  and  a  clear  desciption  of  the 
invention. 

It  will  cost  inventors  less  to  have  their 
business  thoroughly  and  speedily  done 
through  our  agency  than  to  patronize  less  able 
and  responsible  agents. 

For  further  information,  send  a  stamp  for  our 
illustrated  circular,  containing  a  digest  of  Pa- 
tent Laws,  112  illustrated  mechanical  move- 
ments, and  Hints  and  Instructions  regarding 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  inventors  and 
patentees,  which  will  be  furnished  post  paid 
Also  a  copy  of  NEW  PATENT  LAW  of  1870. 

DEWEY  &  CO., 
United  States  and  Foreign  Patent  Agents,  pub- 
lishers Mining  and  Scientific  Press  and  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  338  Montgomery  St.,  S. 
E.  corner  of  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ts: 


$350.    Fully   Guaranteed! 

AND    THE    BURDETT    ORGAN 

Factory,  burnt  at  Chicago,  has  been  rebuilt,  and  is 
making  the  most  durable  Organ  made.  Sold,  payable 
by  instilments,  at 

OKAY'S  MUSIC  STORE. 

Nob.  623  and  62fl  Clay  street, 
13v4-eow  San  Fbancibco. 


TTliolcsnle    or    Retail. 

Vegetable,    Field    and     Flower    Seeds, 

California  and  Australian  EvergTeen  Seeds, 

FRESH  SEEDS  OF  PALMS  AND  BLUE  GUM  TREES, 
Etc.,   Etc. 

Pure  Kentucxt  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top,  Rte  Grasses. 
Orchard  Grabs,  Timotht,  Alfalfa,  White, 
amd  Red  Clover  Seed, 
>Xos<|«it    Cix'ass    Seed. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Lilies,  fine  clumps  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  new  GladioluB,  Etc. 
rvaiuie  Seed  and  Plants. 

A  FINE  COLLECTION   OF 

Greenhouse  Plants,  Evergreens,  Etc. 

Rustic  and  WffiE  Baskets,  Flower  Stands,  Fruit  and 

Ornamental  Trees,  Etc, 

AT     THE     OLD     STAXJ, 

Send  for  Catalogues.  E.    E.    MOORE, 

425   Washington  street, 
14v4-3m  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

—  AT  the  — 

LIBERTY  NURSERIES, 

Petalumn. 

I  offer  at  moderate  prices  a  general 
assortment  of 

FRUIT,    SHADE   AND    EVERGREEN 

TREES,    AND    SHRUBS. 

Deciduous   Flowering'   Shrubs,    Rosea,   Etc. 

Green  House  and  Bedding  Plants  in  great  variety. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


15v4  6m 


Address 


W.  H.  PEPPER, 

Petaluma,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 


SEMI-TROPICAL     NURSERIES, 

LOS  ANGELES  CITY,  CAL. 

I  now  offer  a  large  and  select  stock  of  Semi-Tropical 
and  Northern  Fruits  at  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Grafted  Orange  Trees  a  Specialty. 

CHINESE    DWARF    MANDARIN. 

Fruits  when  only  three  feet  high.    Very  ornamental. 
Fruit  of  excellent  quality. 

Priced  Catalogue  sent  free  on  application.    Address 

THOS.  A.  GAREY, 

Los  Angeles  City,  Cal. 
Box  265.  17v4-3m 


TilE      OLD 

Maple     Leaf    Nursery. 


Has  constant- 
varieties  of 
ORNAMENT. 
GREEN  and 
SHRUBS;  also 
ment  of  Choice 
merous  to 
Green  House 
ers  and  Bulbs, 


ly  on  hand  all 
FRUIT  AND 
AL  EVER. 
DECIDUOUS 
a  large  assort- 
ROSESloonu- 
mention. 
Plants,  Flow- 
Garden,  Grass 


and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  are  for  sale  by 

L.  M.  NEWSOM,  Proprietor, 
12v3-tf  Washington  street,  Brooklyn.  Cal. 

MACEDON    NURSERIES. 

I  will  send,  post  paid,  warranted  to  arrive  in  good 
order: 

1  year  rium  and  Pear  Trees,  Roses  and  Shrubs,  $25 
per  C. 

1  year  Apple,  Peach  and  Orange  Quince,  $15  per  C. 

Raspberry  and  Blackberry  Plants,  6  varieties,  $2  perC. 

Strawberry  Plants,  0  varieties,  $1  per  C;  $3  to  $4  per 
M,  by  express;  oiant  AsparagraB  aud  Honey  Locust 
Hedge,  $1  per  C,  $3  to  $4  per  M,  by  express.  Larger 
quantities  and  older  trees  proportionately  low. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  J.  B.  JONES, 

9vt-3m  Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CLEAN    MESQUIT    SEED. 

1,500  to  2,000  lbs.  for  sale  in  chaff  at 
SO  CENTS  PER  FOVXn. 


Orders  by  mail  promptly  filled  by 

LOSSON    BOBS, 
14v4-^m  Sebastapol,  Sonoma  County. 


H.  K.  CUMMINOS. 

1858. 


J.  M.  MAXWELL. 
1871. 


HENRY  K.  CUMMINGS  &  CO., 

Wholesale   Fruit  and  Produce   Commission 
House, 

ESTABLISHED    1858. 

U5  and  417  Davis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 

10  interests  that  will  conflict  with  those  of  the  producer. 

4v23-ly 


Los    Angeles    County    Lands. 

Farming  Lands  in  Lob  Angeles  County  for  sale,  in 
sections  and  quarter  sections,  at  reasonable  prices  and 
on  accommodating  terms — say,  one-fourth  cash  and 
balance  in  one,  two  and  three  years,  with  interest  at  10 
per  cent.,  payable  annually.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  No.  542,  corner  Market  and  Montgomery 
streets,  over  the  Hibernia  Bank,  San  FranciBco,  or  tc 
the  agent,  W.  R.  OLDEN,  Anaheim.  12v3tf 


LANDRUM    &    RODGERS, 

Imtortees  and  Dealers  in 

Cotswold  Sheep  and  An- 
gora Goats. 

A  large  lot  of  Angora  Goats  and  Cotswold  Sheep  for 
sale.  Also  100  Southdown  and  Cotswold  graded  Rams, 
and  Angora  graded  Bucks  up  to  31-32. 

All  of  the  above  will  be  sold  on  reasonable  terms  and 
delivered  on  the  cars  at  Watsonville  free  of  charge. 

JVST  ARRIVED  ! 
Eighty-five  head  of  Choice,  Pure  Breed  Angora  Goats— 
47  Bucks  and  38  Ewes— the  largest  importation  ever 
made  to  this  coast,  mostly  from  the  flock  of  Richard 
Peters,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  A  pamphlet,  with  particulars, 
furnished  to  breeders  on  application. 


Address 
2v4-3m 


LANDRUM  k  RODGERS, 
Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


TO    SHEEP    BREEDERS! 

And  all  such  as  arc  interested  in  raising  FINE  STOCK, 
attention  is  invited  to  the  flock  of  Severance  &  Peet, 
consisting  of 

80   Thoroughbred    Spanish    Merino   Rams, 
and  200  Yearling-  and  two-year  old  Ewes, 

Just  imported  from  Addison  County,  Vermont.  These 
Sheep  were  all  selected  from  noted  flocks  by  one  who 
has  bred  this  variety  of  Sheep  for  fifteen  years,  and  are 
superior  in  ihe  combination  of  qualities  that  go  to  make 
up  a  perfect  Sheep.  A  portion  of  this  flock  will  be 
offered  for  sale  on  reasonable  terms. 

NOW  18  THE  TIME  TO  BUY, 

As  this  variety  Is  rapidly  advancing  in  the  East. 

May  be  seen  and  examined  at  the  CITY  GARDENS, 
corner  of  South  and  Center  Btreets,  Stockton,  Cal. 

llvltf  SEVERANCE    «*!    PEET. 


THOMAS    &    SHIRLAND, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Cashmere  or  Angora  Goats, 

— or— 
PURE   BLOOD   AND  ALL   GRADES. 

For  Sale  in  Lots  to  Suit  Purchasers. 

Including  a  Choice  Lot  imported  by  A.  EUTY CHIDES 
native  of   Angora.    For  particulars  apply  to 

S.  P.  THOMAS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

— on— 

E.  D.  SHIRLAND,  Auburn,  Cal. 
8v4-3m 


^K  *A  COI\r*r<,NT'  Ar-TilfwtkT.teAl  AI!ni».P''»r>i  wnrtrlnrpeo- 
$v  10  ^-.Vr-le,  of  either  »«x,  j-ouu«orol(],iiiRk«mor«nion«/»l 
wor*  for  ii» ill  t.isir  Rp«re  moments  or  all  I'm  tl  oil  than  itm  >  i  Ma* 
•!««.  PttrtkuUrlfre*.  AddrwMO.  Slim,*  A  C  ...  Vt ll»uj.  IUto«. 


FULL    BLOODED    STOCK    FOR    SALE. 


The  undersigned  has  perfected  arrangements  to  re- 
ceive consignments  of  the  Best  Bred  Stock  from  Europe 
and  the  Eastern  States,  consisting  of  Short-homed 
Durham,  Devon  and  Alderney  Cattle;  Cotswold,  Span- 
ish Merino  and  Silesian  Sheep;  Angora  Goats;  Berk- 
shire and  Essex  Swine.  All  of  which  will  be  sold  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  pedigrees  guaranteed. 

Seventy-five  head  of  the  Silesian  She^p  have  arrived 
and  are  for  sale  by 

26v3-tf  ROBERT  BECK.  Sacramento. 


WATT    &    MCLENNAN, 

WOOL    COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

625  Sansome  street,  corner  Jackson,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Receive     Consignments    of    Wool,    Sheep 
Skins,  Hides,  etc.    Liberal  advances  made  to 
consignors.     Keep  on  hand  the  best  quality  of 
Wool  Sacks,  Twines,  and  other  supplies. 
10v3-3m 


40  Thoroughbred  Ang-ora  Goats  for  Sale ! 
Imported  by  a  native  of  Angora,  direct  from  Asia  Minor 
For  specimens  see  the  flock  of  Yhomas  k  Shirland, 
Sacram<nto,  Cal.  Address  A.  EUTYCHIDES,  Spout 
Spring,  Appomattox  County,  Ya.  10v4-ly 


STALLIONS. 


Two  Pine  Three- Year  Old  Stallions  for  Sale. 


Call  on  or  address  D.  L.  SMITH,  at  17  New  Mon- 
gomery  street,  San  Francisco.  11  v4tf 


NATIONAL  DRY  HOP  YEAST, 

Manufactured  at  S  neca  Fall!). 
N.  Y.  The  atfientk'Q  of  GROC- 
ERS and  FAMILIES  Is  called  to 
this  Yeast  ;i-  the  most  reliable  and 
uniform  article  ever  otter'*d  to  I  he 
trade— being  purely  vegeiable,  wholesome  and  nutritious, 
and  tr  oiitf  t  to  tlie  highest  degree  ol  perfection  in  its  prep- 
aration. Its  populariiy  is  already  manifest  from  tin-  rapidly 
increasing  demand  .«-ince  its  recent  introduciion,  into  tht-> 
market.  We  solicit  a  trial,  as  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  its  value.  JONES  A  CO..  Agents, 
2£1S  and  3SO  Front  Street,  San  Francisco. 
lBv4-3ra 


GREAT  WESTERN 


P  0«BOXi«'J.PrfTSBURGH,PA. 

Breech-Loadinp  Shot  Guns,  $40  to  $300.  Double  Shot 
Guns,  $8  to  $150.  Single  Gun»,  $8  to  $!0.  Rillea,  $8 
to  $75.  Revolver",  $6  to  $25.  Sbxh  Stamp  roa  Pricb- 
List.  Army  Guru,  Rivolvtrt,  4-c,  bougtttor  traded/or. 

5v25-eow28t 


HEALTH    AND    WEALTH    IN 

GOOD     CABLE     SCREW     WIRE 

Boots    and    Shoes. 

WILL   NOT    LEAK    AND   LAST    TWICE    AS    LONG. 


TANK     MAKING. 


The  undersigned  having  adopted  TANK  MAKING 
their  specialty,  are  now  prepared  to  manufacture 

Tanks  of  Any  Description 

— AT  Til  E — 

LOWEST   REASONABLE   RATES. 

We  are  constantly  erecting  new  and  improved  machin- 
cry  in  our  Factory,  to  facilitate  our  work;  we  have  also 
erected  a  large  steam  chest,  capable  ol  steaming  lumber 
of  any  description  used  by  us.  We  are  also  constantly 
receiving  and  preparing  large  quantities  of 

Split    Mendocino   Redwood 

FOB  THE  SPECIAL  PUHP08E  OF  MAKING 

LARGE     WINE    TANKS     AND     CASKS 

Thoroughly  steaming  the  lumber  before  making  up 
from  6  to  8  days  and  then  drying  and  seasoning  6  to  8 
days.    The  following  is  our  price  list  of  ordinary 

Redwood  Water  Tanks, 

made  of  2  inch  sawed  lumber  clear  of  knots  and  sap— 
a  discount  made  if  the  lumber  is  not  steamed. 

1,00(1  to  2,000  gallons,  bound  with  5  hoops  I  li  i  a 
and  1  hoop  1  ?j  i  3-16. 

2,60(1  to  4,!>ou  gallons,  bound  with  4  hoops  2  x  H  and  2 
hoop  2x3-16 

4,500  to  7  500  gallons,  bound  with  5  hoops  2  k  x  k  and 

2  hoop2!<  x.3-16. 

7.500  to  15,000  gallons,  6  hoops,2J$xJ<  and2  hoops  2>$ 
X3-10. 
15,000  to  20,000  gallons,  bound  with  8  hoops  3x*  and 

3  hoops  3x3-16. 

PRICE,  -   -    From  1$  to  3  cts.  per  Gall. 

Small  tanks  also  made  to  order,  also  tanks  of  any 
lumber  desired. 

ALL  WINE  TANKS  made  of  SPLIT  lumber  2X 
in.h  thick,  steamed  and  thoroughly  seasoned,  from  2c. 
to  3%  c.  per  gallon. 

WiNE   TANKS  WITH   DOUBLE  HEAD 

Manhole  and  with  our  newly  invented  appliance  for 
Oiling  tad  keeping  them  entirely  full,  from3^c.to5Hc 
per  gallon. 

KLI'WOOD  CASKS  (split  lumber,)  with  oak  middle 
piece  end  fiitte,  from  7  to  0  c.  per  gallon. 

OAK  CASKS  (full  stock,)  from  12  H  to  15  c.  per  gallon. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

For  further  particulars  address. 

M.   FULDA  &   SONS. 

Cor.  Commercial  and   Drum    Streets,  S.  F. 

5vl-6t 


BRAZILLIAN  PEBBLE 


it 


SPECTACLES. 

Made  from  Solid  Itock  and 

Clear    as    Crystal." 


TRY     THEM. 

Xliey      Have       No      Equal  ! 

SOLD  AND  GUARANTEED  BY 

Thomas   Houseworth   &.    Co. 

PRACTICAL    OPTICIANS, 

No.  9    Montgomery  at..  Lick  House   Block, 

San   Francisco. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 

Persons  in  the  country  can  be  suited  with  the  BRA- 
ZILIAN PEBBLE  SPECTACLES  by  forwarding  one  of 
their  old  glasses  in  a  letter:  or,  if  they  have  never  worn 
glasses,  they  will  please  state  the  fact,  and  age,  health, 
etc.  Ordinary  glasses  to  suit  all  sights  can  be  procured 
in  the  same  manner.  Itiv4-3m-awbp 


IS  THE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  OF  THE 
Pacific.  It  educates  thoroughly  for  business.  Its  course 
of  instruction  is  valuable  to  persons  of  both  sexes  and 
of  any  age.  Academic  Department  for  those  not  pre- 
pared for  business  course.  Open  day  and  evening 
throughout  the  year.  Students  can  commence  at  any 
time.  Full  particulars  may  be  had  at  the  College 
Office,  24  Post  street,  or  by  sending  for  Heald's  Col- 
lege Joubnal. 

Address  E.  P.  HEALD, 

President  Business  College,  Ban  Francisco. 

12Y2S-3m 


November  9,  1872.J 
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8TUDEBAKER     WAGONS 


Have  become 

The  Standard  Wagons  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

For  Quality, 

durability, 

Light  Running, 

Good  Proportion, 

and  excellent  style, 
They   Have    no    Peer. 
Iron  Axle, 

Thimble  Skein, 

Header  and 

Spring  Wagons, 
Of  all  8izes,  with  heavy  tires  rivited  on,  always  on 
hand  and  sold  tor  $100  to  $165. 

Having  established  a  Manufactory  to  build  Wagons, 
Beds,  Brakes  and  Seats,  I  am  better  prepared  than 
ever  to  furnish 

Just  th©  Blinds  of  Wagons  Needed, 
As  I  make  a  bpe<jialty  of  the  wagon  trade. 

The  attention  of  Deaiers  is  especially  requested. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

16v3-3m  E.  E.  AMES.  General  Agent. 

Factory  and  Depot,  217  and  219  K  street,  Sacramento. 


TUSTIN'S  PATENT 

FIRST      PREMIUM      WINDMILLS 

ARE  THE  MOST  POPULAR 
Of   any    on    the    Pacific    Coast. 
State  and  County  Rights  for  sale. 
Send  for  a  Descriptive  Circular  containing  Price  List 
anil  all  other  particulars,  postage  free. 

TUSTIN'S   ECLIPSE   HORSEPOWER 


Eureka..  l«!HHs^S=.-^- _=cj;^=^r^z    ;^r^^=g™gPM»f  Economy. 

Is  now  the  favorite  of  this  State,  and  sells  three  to  one  of  any  other  make. 
d£T"  N.  B. — A  few  Windmills  have  heretofore  been  made  by  parties  in  this  city,  and  advertised  under  the 
name  of  the  Golden  State  Windmill,  which  is  an  infringement  on  the  Celebrated  "  Eureka  "  Wind- 
mill, for  which  the  undersigned  holds  a  UNITED  STATES  PA  1'ENT  ;  and  any  persons  making,  selling  or  tising 
the  same  without  our  consent  will  be  pros'  cuted.  We  warn  purchasers  against  deception,  and  will  pay  a  liberal 
reward  to  any  person  giving  information  that  will  lead  to  the  detection  of  parties  infringing  on  the  aforesaid 
Patents. 

Manufactory,  corner  of  Market  and  Beale  streets San  Francisco. 

W.    I.    TTJ8TIN,    Inventor    and.    Patentee, 
selG-lam3m  And  Pioneer  Windmill  Manufacturer  of  the  Pacific  Const. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  AWARDED  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1870;  also  FirBt  Premium  at  Mechanics'  Fair,  San  Fran- 
Cisco,  1871;  and  Silver  Medal  and  First  Premium  for 
best  Farm  Wagon,  and  First  Premium  for  the  best  im- 
proved Thimble  Skein  at  State  Fair,  1871.  Also  State 
Fair  GOLD  MEDAL  for  1871. 


ap22-3m 


E.   SOULE, 

San  Ouentin,  Cal. 


Hill's  Patent  Eureka  Gang  Plow. 


Hooker's     Patent     Direct     Acting     Steam     Pump. 

SIMPLE,  CHEAP  AND 
DURABLE. 

Adapted  for  all  pur- 
poses for  which  Steam 
Pumps  are  used.  Manu- 
factured by  the  inventor 
and  patentee,  at  Hooker's 
Machine   Works,  No.  112 


Spear  street,  Sa?i  Francisco. 


SEND    FOR    CIRCULAR. 


Ready's    Patent 


N.  B. — Also  manufacturer  of  Hooker's  Deep  Well  and  Double-Acting  Force  Pump. 
Medal  awarded  at  the  last  Mechanics'  Fair  in  San  Francisco. 


Received  the  Silver 
23v24-lam6m-bp 


H    &    L    AXLE    GREASE. 


iftnrti^jfrif^Hp 


The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  these 
Plows,  are  entitled  to  preference  over  any  other  Plow 
in  use.  They  are  made  of  the  best  material,  and  every 
Plow  warranted.  They  are  of  light  draught,  easily 
adapted    to   any   depth,  and   are  very  easily   handled. 

They  will  plow  any  kind  of  soil,  and  leave  the  ground 
in  perfect  order. 

FIRST    PREMIUMS! 

These  Plows  have  taken  First  Premiums  at  the  State 
Fair,  at  the  Northern  District  Fair,  at  the  Upper  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Fair,  and  the  State  Agrictiltural  Society 
Premium  of  $40  for  the  best  Gang  Plow,  after  a  fair  test 
and  competition  with  the  leading  Plows  of  the  State. 

Champion  Deep-Tilling  Stubble  Plow, 

Took  the  First  Premium  over  all  competitors  at  the 

State  Fair,  1871.     It  furrows  14  in.  deep  and  24  wide. 

This  Gang  Plow  combines  durability  with  cheapness, 
being  made  entirely  of  iron  by  experienced  workmen,  of 
the  best  material.  Over  three  hundred  are  now  in  use, 
and  all  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

SWEEPSTAKE    PLOW    CO., 
At  SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL.,  under  the  personal  superin- 

tendauce  of  the  Patentee,  F.  A.  Hill, 
And  also  by  most  leading  Agricultural  Dealers  in  the 

State.    Send  at  once  for  Circulars,  prices,  etc.       21v3 


MATTES0N  &  WILLIAMSONS 


The  attention  of  Teamsters.  Contractors  and  others, 
is  called  to  the  very  superior  AXLE  GREASE  manufac 
tured  by 

HUCKS    &    LAMBERT. 

The  experience  of  over  twenty  tears,  specially  de- 
voted to  the  preparation  of  this  article,  has  enabled  the 
proprietors  to  effect  a  combination  of  lubricants  calcu- 
lated  to  reduce  the  friction  on  axles,  and  thus 

Relieve  the  Draft  of  the  Team, 

Far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  who  have  but  recently 
gone  into  the  business;  and  as  the  H  &  L  AXLE 
GREASE  can  be  obtained  by  consumers  at  as 

LOW    A    RATE 
As  any  of  the  inferior  compounds  now  being  forced 
upon  the  market  by  unprincipled  imitators,  who  deceive 
and  defraud  the  consumer. 

HUCKS  &  LAMBERT 
Invite  all  who  desire  a  First-class  and  Entirely  Reliable 
Article,  and  which  for  Over  18  Years  in  this  country  has 
given  such  general  satisfaction,  to  ask  for  the  H  & 
L  AXLE  GREASE.  See  that  the  trade  mark  H  &  L 
is  on  the  red  cover  of  the  package,  and  take  no  other. 
3v24-eowr 


ALFRED  WRIGHT Veterinary  Surgeon . 


^WRIGHT' 

HHH 


General  Depot 159  New  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


THE    CELEBRATED 

CHALLENGE   FEED     MILL 


Took  the  Premium  over  all  at  the  great  Plowing 
Match  In  Stockton,  in  1870. 

This  Plow  is  thoroughly  made  by  practical  men  who 
have  been  long  in  the  business  and  know  what  is  re- 
quired in  the  construction  of  Gang  Plows.  It  is  quickly 
adjusted.  Sufficient  play  is  given  so  thatthe  tongue  will 
pass  over  cradle  knolls  without  changing  the  working 
position  of  the  Bhares.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the 
wheels  themselves  govern  the  action  of  the  Plow  cor- 
rectly. It  has  various  points  of  superiority,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  as  the  Best  and  Most  Desirable  Gang  Plow 
in  the  world.    Send  for  circular  to 

MATT.fc.SON    k   WILLIAMSON, 

14v2-3m  Stockton,  Cal. 


M.  WALTHALL,  and  S.  T.  NYE 

Give  Exclusive  Attention  to 
Land  Matters  In  the  Local  and  General  Land 

Office, 
Mining  Applications,  Procuring  PatentB,  and  Contests 
before  the  Office,  etc.,  etc. 
Buy  and  Sell  Agricultural  College  Scrip  and  Land 
Warrants. 

Office  in  Odd  Fellows'  Building,  near  the  Land  Office, 
Stockton,  Cal.  Refer  to  Hon.  S.  A.  Booker,  Judge  of  the 
Fifth  Distriet  Court,  Stockton.  »v6-3m 


SPORTSMEN'S    EMPORIUM, 

No.  609  Clay  Street, 
Just  above  Montgomery SAN  FRANCISCO 

F.    SCHOENEMAN, 

(Successor  to  Barton  k  Rutter.) 
JUST  RECEIVED,  an  assortment  of  the  new 

Needle    Sporting    Gun. 

Cannot  be  had  anywhere  else,  as  I  am  the  Agent. 
Also,  fine  English,  German  and  American  SportiDg 
Guns,  all  the  latest  patterns  of  RIFLES,  and  all  kinds 
of  Ammunition.    A  splendid  assortment  of 

FISHING    TACKLE, 

And  Sporting  Apparatus  of  every  description. 
Pocket  Cutlery  of  the  best  makers. 
15v4-3m  F.   SCHOENEMAN. 


For  Farm  use  and  Custom  work.  The  only  Practica 
Farm  Feed  Mill  ever  inveuted.  (Jan  bo  used  with  from  one 
to  eight-horse  power,  and  grinds  from  2r>U  ll>s.  to  one  ton  of 
barley  per  hour.  Price  of  Mills  from  $76  to  £100,  according 
to  size.  Adapted  to  Wind,  Water,  Steam,  or  Horse  Power. 
The  grinding  surface  is  adjustable,  and  can  be  replaced  in 
fifteen  minutes  at  an  expense  of  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and 
a  quarter.  Over  3,000  now  in  use.  Every  Mill  warranted  to 
give  satisfaction.  For  Bale  by  all  leading  agricultural  lirmu 
on  the  coast.  For  further  particulars  send  for  circular. 
M.  S.  BOWDISH,  General  Agent, 
With  Hawley  &  Co.,  cor.  California  and  Battery  sta., 

16v4-3m  San  Franoiaco. 


This  Plow  was  awarded  the  fcirst  Premium  and  Gold 
Medal  at  the  great  Plowing  Match  at  the  State  Fair,  1872. 
Fifteen  Gangs  entered,  including  the  Eureka,  American 
Chief,  Sweepstake,  and  others  of  notoriety.  It  has 
Wrought  Iron  Beams,  Iron  Wheels,  Cast  Steel  Moulds 
and  Shears.  It  is  neat,  simple,  strong  and  durable,  and 
warranted  to  run  light,  and  lifts  out  of  the  ground 
easier  lhan  any  other  Gang  known  to  the  trade.  Extras 
furnished  and  warranted  to  fit. 

W.    B.    READY, 
301  J  street,  SACRAMENTO,  Cal.. 

17v4-6m  Sole  Maker  and  Patentee. 


KELLER     <fc    CO., 

CORNER    10TH    AND    K    STREETS,    SACRVMENTO. 
AGENTS    for 

CLAPP'S     BRASS-BEARING     WAGONS. 

And  also  a  superior  Iron  Axle  Wagon. 

MERRITT   &   KELLOGG'S  SELF-PROPELLING 
THRESHING   ENGINES. 

.Tolm     Deer     Moline    Plow. 

Also  COLLINS'  PLOW  (Smith's  Patent). 
READY's    PREMIUM    GANG    PLOW. 

THE   GORHAM    BROADCAST  SEEDER  AND  CULTI- 
VATOR. 

EXCELSIOR      MOWER      AJI1>      REAPER. 

IE?"  Please  call  and  examine.  17v4-ly 


"WILCOX'S 

IMPROVED     STEAM    WATER     LIFTER, 

With  neither  Engine,  Piston,  or  Plunger. 

The  most  Simple ,  Durable,  and  in  al 
respects  the  most  Economical  of  all 
Steam  Pumps.  Uses  the  same  steam 
J^fc  twico  instead  of  once.  Any  person  can 
A?  run  it.  They  are  used  on  the  Central 
J*  and  Western  Pacific  R.  R.  from  Oakland 
to  Ogden.  They  are  used  for  Water 
Works,  iviiuuig,  Irrigation,  and  all  other  ordinary  pump- 
ing. Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List.  Ad- 
dress  ALLEN  WILCOX,  No.  21  Fremont  street,  San 
Francisco.  16v2-3m 


CO-OPERATIVE    MARBLE    WORKS. 

JOHN  DANIEL  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Monuments,    Headstones,    Tombs, 

MANTEL    PIECES,    ETC., 

421    Pine    street,    between    Montgomery    and  i 

Kearny,  San  Francisco. 

ilv2-ly 
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Something  New  for  the  Kitcheu. 


Aerating     Egg     Beater. 

Various  devices  have  boon  presented 
to  the  public  for  beating  eggs,  but  noth- 
ing, we  think,  equal  to  the  one  herein 
shown.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  only  an-at- 
ing  device  ever  made,  and  is  very  prop- 
erly called  tne  "Aerating  Egg  Beater." 

This  Beater,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer 
ence  to  the  engraving,  is  simply  a  tin 
can  with  a  cone  bottom  and  a  cone 
dasher,  the  lower  portion  of  the  dasher 
being  perforated  with  ery  small  holes, 
as  shown.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
upper  portion,  when  forced  down,  fills 
with  air  which  is  forced  through  the 
egi,  thereby  finely  dividing  and  thor- 
oughly aerating  the  mass.  It  beats  one 
egg  as  well  as  half  a  dozen.  For  further 
particulars  address 

WIESTER  &  CO., 


New  Montgomery  St.  (Grand  Hotel  Building),  S.  F. 


Agents    Wanted 

For  the  liveliest  book  on  the  West  ever  written, 
"BUFFALO     LAND!" 

By  W.  E.  WEBB,  the  noted  P  oneer  and  Humorist.  The 
wealth  and  wildness,  mysteries  and  marvels  of  the 
mighty  Plains  fully  and  truthfully  described.  Over- 
flowing with  wit  and  humor.  The  Appendix  a  Com- 
plete Guide  for  Sportsmen  and  Emigrants.  Profusely 
and  Splendidly  Illustrated.  Immensely  Popular, 
and  selling  beyond  precedent.  Send  for  illustrated  cir- 
cular, terms,  etc.,  at  once,  to  the  Publishers, 

F.  DEWING  k  CO., 
7vl-4m  542  California  street,  San  Francisco. 


WARNER  &  SILSBY 

Manufacture  all  sizes  of 

Bed  and  Sofa    Springs, 

Which  they  offer  to  the  trade  at       > 
reduced    prices;    also  the  ■  ele- 
brated       Obermann       Self- 
Fastening     Bed     Spring-. 

Any  man  can   make  his  own  Spring  Bed  with  them 
by  attaching  them  to  the  slats  of  any  bedstead. 

No-  147  New  Montgomery  Street,  corner  o 
Natoma,  Sun  Francisco.  23v3-6m 


PUMPS    AND    STOVES. 

A  large  assortment  of  FORCE  and  LIFT  PUMPS ; 
also,  DliEP  WELL  PUMPS,  RUBBER  HOSE,  Etc. 

Celebrated  Ranges — Union,  Improved  Richmond,  and 
Eureka.     A  tine  assortment  constantly  on  hand. 

No.  519  Market  street,  near  First,  San  Francisco, 

12v4-4m  JAMES  JOHNSTON. 


A.    New    JTir-m. 

JEWELL  &  FLINT,   General  Commission 

Merchants,  and  Sacramento  AgentB  for  Walter  A. 
Wood's  Harvesting  Machines,  No.  89  Front  street,  be- 
tween  J  and  K,  Sacramento.  G.  R.  JEWELL, 

15v3-3m  T.  B.  FLINT. 


BBPH 


[November  g,  1872. 


"  I  Enjoy  It  Very  Much." 

Vineland,  N.  J.,  Sept  6,  1872.— Messrs.  Dewey  £  Co.: 
Please  find  inclosed  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents; 
and  as  my  subscription  to  the  Rural  Press  expires 
September  12th,  send  it  for  three  months  more  from 
that  date,  as  1  enjoy  it  vt  ry  much.  Yours,  resf  ectfully, 
Thou.  B.  Perkins. 


"  Full  of  Practical  Inforrnation." 
Dewey  &    Co.:— Your  paper   (the   Rural)    is  all   it 
claims  to  be— full  of  practical  information  an  1    useful 
knowledge  to  every  farmer.    1  remain,  yours  most  re- 
spectfully, »'■  H-  '• 

Light  from  the  West.— The  Spirit  of  progress  has 
somewhat  upset  our  old  notions  on  the  subject  of  light. 
We  used  to  look  to  the  East  for  knowledge  in  the  arts, 
sciences,  religion  and  everything  else.  We  were  accus- 
tomed to  receive  all  good  things  from  the  Orient  and  all 
evil  things  as  well.  Plagues  and  contagious  diseases, 
as  well  as  literature  and  science,  followed  the 
the  sun,  and  came  to  us  from  Europe  aud  Asia.  But 
lately  we  tie  reversing  this  order  of  things,  for  here 
comes  to  us  from  Sun  Francisco  the  Scientific  Press, 
one  of  the  very  best  papers  of  its  kind  in  the  world— 
fully  up  in  the  latest  discoveries  and  inventions,  and 
altogether  a  most  valuable  and  ably  conducted  journal. 
—  [Industrial  Age,  St.  Louis. 


.A* 


R^I/SH^*        rs/H  FRAHC\-< 

f^hrfiiralw-toe  Jo  urfl 

The  PACIFIC  RURAL  PBJESS,  as  a  first- 
class  illustrated  agricultural  and  home  journal,  has 
no  rival  on  this  side  of  the  Continent}  U  contains 
sixteen  pages,  of  the  size  of  Harper's  Weekly,  and 
it  the  best  printed  and  handsomest  newspaper  of  the 
Pacific  States.  Only  a  few  pages  are  devoted 
to  advertising.  No  questwnabU  notices  an  admit- 
ted. All  advertisements  are  sure  to  be  read.  Jle- 
ing  the  only  first-class  representative  of  its  speciali- 
SoUewest  fih  jrestzrav^sa  yow  odoirkiumeni  m 
this  one  journal,  will  meet  the  eyes  of  the  leading 
agriculturists,  horticulturists,  gardeners,  find 
other  cuttwriits  m  COLORADO,'  UTAH,  MON- 
TANA, IDAHO,  NEVADA,  CALIFORNIA, 
OREGON,  WASHINGTON,  AND  ARIZONA. 
The    Press   also  es    in    Australia,    New 

Zealand,  China,  Japan,  Sandwich  Islands,  British 
Columbia,  and  lite  Western  Stales  of  Mexico. 
li  ix  exaei: -.fii/  popular,  and  />';'•'','  •/</<"  "  </ 
hu  iu:  •saders  mil  all  ,/■."/-:  f  agcx  iM  eral  vnd 
try.  Us  circulation  is  immense,  and  far  exceeds 
tlrd  ::f  hi::)  i :..:.:  .j  Sfflfl  hran  :sc.<:  'MeSehas. 
raits  if  ailrerlising  are  verg  low  for  the  character 
and  circulation  of  the  journal. 

Subscription,  in  advance,  $i  a  year.  Single 
copies  10  cts.  Four  single  copies,  of  late  dates, 
sent  postpaid  for  '25  cts. 


HAVE    YOU    A    FARM 

FOR    SALE, 

TO    RENT, 

OR    ON    SHARES? 


The  CALIFORNIA  LABOR  AND  EMPLOYMENT  Ex- 
change, having  ample  opportunities  to  oispose  of  farms 
or  business  places  to  the  many  immigrants  who  daily 
arrive  in  California,  and  whose  first  steps  are  invariably 
directed  toward  this  institution,  has  opened  a  Land  De- 
partment in  connection  wiih  its  Labor  and  Employment 
office. 

Parties  having  farms  or  business  places  for  sale  will 
do  well  to  send  the  fullest  particulars  to 

California  Labor  &  Employment  Exchange, 

CUT    CLAY    STREET, 

San  Francisco. 

"  Male  aud  Female  Labor  Bent  to  all  parts  of  the 
country."  17v4-2amJm 


HAVE    YOU    A    FARM 

FOR    SALE, 

TO    RENT, 

OR    ON    SHARES? 

The  CALIFORNIA  LABOR  AND  EMPLOYMENT  BX- 
change,  having  ample  opportunities  to  dispose  of  farms 
or  business  placos  to  the  many  immigrants  who  daily 
arrive  in  California,  and  whose  first  steps  are  invariably 
directed  toward  this  institution,  has  opened  a  Land  De- 
partment in  connection  with  its  Labor  and  Employment 
office. 

Parties  having  farms  or  business  places  for  sale  will 
do  well  to  send  the  fullest  particulars  to 

California  Labor  &  Employment  Exchange, 

637    CLAY    STREET, 

San  Francisco. 

„M.ule  and  Female  Labjr  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
country."  17vl-2am3m 


The  Best  In vestment  .Known. 

PAYS   CONSUMERS  2000    PER    CENT. 
SILVER    TIPA 

On  Children's  Shoes. 


LINFORTH,     KELLOGG     &     CO., 

Nos.  3  and  5  Front  Street SAS  FKANCISCO. 

IMPORTERS    A9TX>    JOUBEKS 

OF 

AMERICAN,  ENGLISH  AND  GENERAL  HARDWARE,  AND   CUTLERY. 

Wostenholme's  Pocket  Cutlery, 

Blacksmith  and  Mining  Tools, 

Rope,  Iron,  Steel.  Ammunition. 

Powder  and  Fuse, 

HAY  CUTTERS,    CORN   SHELLER9,    CHURNS   AND  WOODEN  WARE,    IRON   AND    LEAD  PIPE,    RCBBEP 
HOSE,  BELTING—  RUBBER  AND  LEATHER. 

Sole  Agrenta  for 

THE  IMPROVED  "PACIFIC  RAILROAD"'  and  "  MONITOR'"  GANG  PLOWS. 

»y  These  Plows  are  Deep  Tillers,  and  are  Just  what  the  fanners  need.  They  can  be  run  by  a  small  boy,  as  the 
lifting  out  of  the  ground  is  done  by  horse  instead  of  baud  power.  Farmers  should  examine  these  Plows  before 
purchasing. 

"  WOULD"  MOWERS  AND  REAPERS, 

"TORNADO" THRESHERS, 

BUM9EY  &  CO.'S  FORCE  AND  LIFT  PUMPS, 

HYDRAULIC  RAMS,  ETC 
Orders  respectfully  solicited.    Catalogues  and  prices  furnished  on  application.  18v4-6m 


THE     TRUTH! 

A.  L.  FISH,  Agent  Knowles'  Steam  Pump — Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  inquiries, 
we  state  that  the  highest  award  for  Steam  Pumps  at  the  Eighth  or  last  Mechanics' 
Fair  in  San  Francisco,  was  a  First  Premium  and  Diploma,  awarded  to  the  Knowles 
Patent  Steam  Pump,  as  published  in  the  Official  List  September  23d,  1871. 

A.  S.  HALLIDIE,  President  Board  of  Managers. 

W.  H.  "Williams,  Sec'y  Board  of  Managers  Eighth  Industrial  Exhibition,  M.  I. 


IMPROVED     CORN    HUSKER. 


The  gr-  at  extent  of  the  Indian  corn  crop  throughout 
the  United  States,  makes  of  the  utmost  Importance  any 

invention  by  which  the  labor  incurred  in  its  production 
may  be  lessened. 

According  to  the  census  reports,  the  annual  yield  of 
Indian  corn  in  California,  se\eral  years  since,  was 
1,1)00,000  bushels.  It  is  probably  twice  that  amount  ut 
the  present  time,  and  the  introduction  of  corn  huskers 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  our  farmers. 

This  machine  has  taken  no  less  than  eight  first  pre- 
miums this  season,  at  fairs  in  the  Eastern  Ktates.  At 
the  fair  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  it  was  awarded  the  first 
premium  of  $10,  besides  a  $50  premium  for  the  most 
useful  in\»ntion,  relating  to  agriculture,  patented  du- 
ring the  last  three  years. 

The  larger  machines,  for  husking  from  the  stalks, 
can  be  conveniently  run  by  any  of  the  ordinary  horse 
powers.  The  machine  does  its  work  thoroughly,  strip- 
ping the  husks  and  silk  from  every  ear  and  nubbin, 
whether  it  be  large  or  small,  hard  or  soft.  The  stalks 
are  delivered  in  a  crushed  state  and  in  a  much  better 
condition  for  fodder  than  when  left  solid,  and  they  also 
rot  quicker  in  the  manure  heap.  The  hnskt  in  deliv- 
ered in  no  good  condition  as  to  bo  worth  from  $50  to  $70 
pet  ton  for  industrial  purposes  in  some  Eastern  places. 

An  ordinaay  two-horse  power  used  for  thrashing  will 
drive  the  machine,  and  with  the  hand  machine  two 
men  can  husk  400  bushels  per  day. 

AddreBS  WIESTER  &  CO., 

16v4*2m  No.  17  New  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


The  GriDK  Is  now  published  QrAnxERLY.  25  cents 
pays  for  the  year,  four  numbers,  which  Isnoi  half  the 
cost.  Those  who  Afterwards  order  seeds  to  the  amount 
of  One  Dollar  may  deduct  what  they  paid  f"r  tin 
Guide,  as  I  present  It  to  customers.  The  J.  nuary 
Number  Is  Beautiful,  giving  plans  for  making  Rural 
Homes,  Designs  for  Dining  Table  Decorations, 
Window  Garder  s,  et  -.,  and  containing  a  mass  of  In. 
tormatlOD  invaluable  to  the  lover Ol  Mowers.  One  Hun- 
dred ami  Fifty  Pages,  on  fine  tinted  paper,  some  Fiv. 
Hundred  Engravings,  and  a  superb  Colored  Plate 
and  Chromo  Cover.  The  First  Edition  of  Two  HtJN- 
niiKD  Thousand  just  printed  in  English  and  German, 
and  ready  to  send  out. 

■  *vi-;tm-9tt  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


JELTMQ&MCINGL 

'  IVy  ~  *  •** AD  E  Br>    v !  f£) ' 
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JMereliants     nucl      JTiivmei's;. 


Examine  our 

Horse  Collars. 

Adopted  by 

BEST  IN  USE. 

No  complaints. 

No  repairing. 

Don't  believe 

FOR  SALE   BY 


i'.IVETF] 

P»t  Nov..  1861. 
U.  S.  Army. 

18,C00  SOLD. 

No  ripping. 

Examine    for 
yourselves. 

prejud'd  parties. 

ALL  DEALERS 


Manufactured  '^^^BBBb**^  only  by 

.1.     <  \     .TOII.N.SON    «fc     CO,, 

lOt  FR'iNT  STREET,  BAN    FRANCISCO. 

Dealers  in   llamena,   NADDLEKY,    Leather.  e(e 

Liberal  dlacounl  t<>  the  Trade.  I9v4*3m 


HUNTER'S 

IMPROVED    GRAIN    SEPARATOR. 


Posobasebs  please  say  advertised  in  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


I-'  <>  11     KEN  M-, 

A    Farm    of    Seventy    Acres, 

With    a    large  Orchard,  all  varieties  of    Fruit,   large 
Dwelling  House,  Out  Houses,  Cistern  and  well  Water  In 
abundance.    Possession  given  Immediately. 
Apply  ou  the  premises  to 

HENRY  BUSH, 

Martinez,  Contra  Costa  County, 
Or  DAVID  BUSH,  29,  Grand  Hotel  Block. 
Hvl-lm 


HINTS    FOR      W6  "'"  sc°d  on  receipt  of  stamp  for 
■  1111  I  VI    I   vfll    postage,  FREE,  our  52-pase  Circular, 
containing  112  Illustrated  Mechani-    IMWrrMTflDO 
cal  Movements ;  a  digestof  PATENT    '  <»  V  L  N  I  U  ft  O . 

LA  WS  ;  information  how  to  obtain  patents,  and  about  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  inventors  and  patentees;  list  of 
Oovennent  fees,  practical  hints,  etc.,  etc.  Address  DE  WE  V 
100.,  Publishers  and  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco. 


If  you  want  clean  grain,  we  invite  you  to  call  and 
i-xaminc  HUNTERS  IMPROVED  GRAIN  SEPARATOB 
before  buying  any  other  machinery.  The  improved 
machine  is  the  most  compact,  simple  and  pi  rft-ct  Grain 
Cleaner  now  in  use.  It  separates  the  Chess,  Mustard, 
Barley,  Oats,  etc.,  from  Wheat,  and  docs  its  worli  rap- 
idly. We  keep  constantly  on  hand  the  different  sizes, 
and  are  prepared  to  show  by  actual  test  that  it  is  the 

Best  Machine  now  before  the  Public. 

It  has  never  failed  to  take  the  First  Premium  at  every 
State  and  County  Fair  where  it  has  been  exhibited  at  the 
East  or  on  this  Coast,  for  which  we  have  the  Diplomas 
and  Medals  to  show. 

WIESTER  &  CO., 
17  New  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  has  the  largest  circula- 
tion of  any  weekly  Journal  published  we6t  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  independent  of  a  daily  issue.  Its 
readers  are  prominent  among  the  most  intelligent,  in. 
dustrious  and  thrifty  classes  throughout  the  Pa  iflc 
States  and  Territories. 

FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

ALSO, 

Grass  and  Clover  Seed.-. 

A.  L  E  A.  L  F  a  . 

Trees,   Plants,    Roots,    Etc., 

For  Sale  at  V  huksalu  or  Retuil  by 

geo.   f.  sijlve.*.tf:k, 

No.  317  Washington  Street, 
•7"  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

OTJA.IVO. 

100  Barrels  Guano  for  Sale, 

In  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 


6v2-ly.lfip 


GEO.  F.  SILVESTER. 


GLEN  FLORA 

Stock  Breeding   Association. 

Successors  to  C.  CAR.  H.  Parks.  Waokegan,  III.    Or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Importers  and  Breeders  of 

SHORT-HORNED    CATTLE 

Thoroughbred  and  Trotting   Horses,  Cotswold 

Sheep,    Improved    Berkshire,    and 

Pure-Bred   Poultry  in   Great 

"»  arieties 

Stock  of  all  kinds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.    Send  for 
Catalogue  giving  full  description.    Address 

C.  C.  PARKS,  Pres't., 
Uv3-tf  WADKSOAH,  ILL. 

iv.  gilmore, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Angora    or    Cashmere 
GOATS 

—  OF  — 

PURE    BLOOE 

—  AND  — 

A.LL      (iUADES. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Location,  fou 
mile»  from  Railroad  Station,  connecting  with  all  part 
of  the  State.    For  particulars  address 

N.  GILMORE 
El  Dorado,  El  Dorado  county, 
Sv3-tf  California. 


TH0S.  BUTTERFIELD  &  SON, 

Breeders  and  Importers  of  the 

Cotswold,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Texel  and 

South  Down 

S  M  E  E  1?  . 

— ALSO — 

THE    ANGORA    GOA'f. 

Now  offer  for  sale  the  Pure  Bred  and  High  QndM, 
We  klAVG  a  good  lot  of  Bucks  of  crosses  between   the 
Cotswold  and  South   Down,  between  the  Lincoln  and 
r,  and  the  Lincoln  and  M«rino. 

THUS    BUTTERFIELD  *  80N, 
19v4  tf  Holliht.r,  Uonterey  County,  lul. 


Continued  Brilliant  Success  of  Ditson  &  Co.'s 

GEMS    OF    !5.XR,A.U!S!-<! 

This  fine  collection,  now  "all  the  rage,"  contains 
among  its  Oeins  [which  fill  2">0  large  music  pagtsj 

Gkrman  Hekrts,  AQrARELLKS,  1001  Nights,  Hakhat- 

TF.S,  MoROENBLArTEK,  AltllflT  LlFB,  LOVE  AND 
PLEASr/RB,  BuitUEKSINN.  BLUE  DANUBE, 

Mm.riaoe    Bells,    Bonbons, 
Wine,  Women  and 

and  many  other  po.  ular  Waltzes, 

PIZZICATO,  NEW  ANNEX,  TRITSCH  TRATSCII, 
and  other  Polkas,  with  a  goodly  number  of  first  rate 
Quadrilles,  Galops,  JVIazurkis,  etc.  Price,  iu  Boards, 
$2.50;  Cloth,  $3.00.     Sent,  post-paid,  for  retail  price. 

THE  (i!lE\T  NEW  CUUKi'Ii  MT.SIC  BOOK, 

The    Standard  ! 

Still  "waves,"  and  is  on  the  point  of  being  introduced 
to  a  multitude  of  Singing  Schools  now  to  commence. 
The  authors  are  L.  O.  Emerson,  of  Boston,  and  H.  R. 
I'ai.meii,  of  Chicago,  neither  of  whom  will  be  satisfied 
with  less  than 

Twice  the  Ordinary  Circulation 

Of  Church  Music  Books.  Do  not  fail  to  send  $1.25,  for 
which,  for  tln<  present,  Specimen  copies  will  be  sent. 

PRICE,    81. SO. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


r^.NEWSc^ 

I    N?  430      71 
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Scoville's  Improved  Side-Hill  Plow. 

As  the  season  for  active  plowing  operations 
has  now  fully  arrived,  we  present  herewith  an 
illustration  of  a  very  superior  and  convenient 
implement  for  side-hill  plowing.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  State  being  of  a  hilly  character,  and 
covered  with  a  productive  soil,  renders  a  plow 
especially  adapted  to  the  breaking  up  of  such 
land  a  very  desirable  object.  The  one  here 
shown  is  a  California  invention,  by  Messrs.  Ives 
and  Hiram  Scoville,  of  Oakland,  and  has  been 
in  use  some  four  years.  So  great  has  become 
the  demand  for  it,  of  late,  that  Messrs.  Tread- 
well  &  Co.  have  recently  taken  hold  of  it,  and 
it  is  now  being  manufactured,  improved  in  con" 
struction,  and  in  such  large  numbers  that  the 
prices  have  been  considerably  reduced.  It  is 
made  of  steel,  very  strong  and  with  special  ref- 
erence to  being  used  in  breaking  up  the  more 
difficult  and  strong  soils,  which  are  generally 
met  with  on  hill  lands. 

A  reference  to  our  illustra- 
tion will  be  sufficient  to  under- 
stand its  peculiarity  of  con- 
struction and  use  without  our 
going  into  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion. It  is,  of  course,  a  dou- 
ble plow  so  that  the  furrow, 
both  ways,  may  be  thrown  in 
the  same  direction.  When 
it  is  not  in  use  it  is  thrown 
up,  evenly  balanced,  while  its 
weight  so  rests  upon  the  beam 
as  to  be  made  an  aid  in  keep- 
ing the  working  plow  ,in  the 
ground. 

The  handles  instead  of  reach- 
ing their  ground  support  separ- 
ately, are  brought  together  and 
attached  to  the  opposite  of  a 
metal  bar,  by  which  device 
the  plowman  has  a  much  surer 
and  easier  control  over  the  in- 
strument. 

It  may  be  converted  into  a 
single  plow,   for  use  on  level 
ground,   by  simply  removing 
the    rod  E,  which  is  held  in 
place  by  a  nut  shown  upon  the 
end  thereof,  and  taking  off  the 
moldboard  A.      Either  mold- 
board  may  be  removed.    The  weight  of  the 
plow  does  not  exceed   100  pounds.    Treadwell 
&  Co.  are  now  selling  large  numbers  of  these 
plows. 


the  wheat  crop  and  substituting  others,  that 
whilst  they  exhaust  the  soil  less,  are  even  more 
remunerative. 

We  have  a  market  for  oats  at  home ;  our 
wheat  must  go  to  foreign  countries  for  it. 
Farmers  are  annoyed  at  the  low  price  of  wheat, 
but  we  hear  no  complaint  in  regard  to  oats. 
Who  will  grow  oats  enough  next  year  to  bring 
the  price  down  to  a  dollar  a  bushel?  and  even 
then  maka  money  at  it,  if  they  can  at  the  East 
at  43  cents  a  bushel.  But  "echo  answers," 
wheat!  and  wheat  it  will  doubtless  be,  not  only 
a  largely  increased  acreage  over  last  year,  but 
with  prices  as  low  or  lower  than  now. 

Shade  for  Animals. 

That  cattle  and  horses,  indeed  all  domestic 
animals  seek  the  shade  of  trees  wherever  avail- 
able, through  the  greater  part  of  the  sunny 
days  of  summer,  ought  to  be  a  sufficient   proof 


Life  Insurance  Forfeitures. 

The  Morning  Call  recently  intimated  that  the 
life-insurance  business  was  specially  profitable 
on  this  Coast,  owing  to  the  unusually  large 
number  of  forfeitures  of  policies  here  by  those 
who,  after  insuring  from  one  to  several  years, 
ceasing  payment.  Possibly  the  Call  is  correct 
in  a  measure.  But  it  is  the  fault  of  the  insured, 
through  ignorance  or  negligence,  if  the  com- 
panies are  thus  making  large  sums.  The  public 
should  know  that  every  first-class  company 
represented  in  San  Francisco  provides  for 
issuing  a  paid-up  policy  for  any  over-paid  in- 
surance. For  instance,  if  a  young  man  insures 
his  life,  he  pays  the  same  rates  annually  while 
young  as  when  older.  The  risk,  however,  is 
not  rated  so  high  for  the  first  years  of  his  in- 
surance as  in  his  later  years.  Consequently, 
he  pays  more  insurance  during  the  first  years 
than  the   risk  demands.     But  whatever   this 


SCOVILLE'S  IMPROVED  SIDE-HILL  PLOW. 


Wheat  and  Oats. 


The  New  York  Tribune  gives  the  price  of 
wheat  in  that  market  Oct.  30th,  at  $2  for  White 
Michigan  and  $1.75  for  choice  amber  Indiana; 
at  the  same  date  oats  were  held  at  41  to  43 
cents,  or  one-fourth  the  value  of  wheat,  and 
yet  are  considered  by  many  farmers  a  more 
profitable  crop  than  wheat. 

Here,  oats  are  worth  the  same  as  wheat, 
more  bushels  can  be  grown  to  the  acre  and  at 
less  cost,  at  the  same  time  less  impoverishing 
to  the  soil  and  the  straw  a  better  feed  for  cat- 
tle than  wheat  straw.  With  us  there  is  no 
other  product  so  extensively  cultivated  as  wheat, 
or  that  is  nearly  as  exhaustive  to  the  soil. 

Vineyards  may  be  cultivated  for  ages  as  they 
are  in  Europe,  with  a  positive  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  soil,  and  yet  who  ever 
heard  of  a  surplus  of  raisins  from  the  vine- 
yards? Farmers  should  raise  more  oats  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wheat  grown,  should  give  more 
attention  to  a  diversity   of  products,   lessening 


that  such  shade  is  agreeable  to  them.  There  is 
not  a  doubt  but  the  perfect  torrent  of  sunshine 
that  pertains  to  our  summers  in  all  localities 
destitute  of  shade  trees,  is  severe  on  stock  be- 
yond merely  its  effect  upon  the  smooth  and 
sleek  condition  of  the  hair  and  skin. 

Light  we  admit  is  a  powerful  stimulant  in 
promoting  the  healthy  growth  of  both  plants 
and  animals;  but  it  is  not  from  the  light  that 
the  animal  endeavors  to  escape,  but  the  intense 
heat  of  our  vertical  sun;  to  escape  from  which 
animals  will  seek  shade  in  preference  to  food 
even,  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  It 
seems  then  almost  a  species  of  cruelty  to  de- 
prive them  of  it,  keeping  them  day  after  day, 
in  totally  shadeless  fields  under  an  almost  trop- 
ical sun. 

We  believe  it  would  be  a  profitable  invest- 
ment for  our  farmers  to  set  out  trees  by  the 
roadside  so  near  the  fences  or  just  within  them 
that  their  animals  may  enjoy  their  cooling 
shade  during  a  part  at  least  of  the  great  noon- 
tide heat.  Plant  out  also  groups  of  trees  here 
and  there  in  all  the  large  fields,  and  let  belts  of 
shade  and  nut  bearing  trees  span  all  the  now 
shadeless  plains  of  the  State.  It  will  pay  as  a 
direct  investment,  in  shade,  for  wind  breakers, 
leaves  for  the  silk  worm,  fruits  and  nuts  and 
finally  timber  and  fuel. 


difference  may  be  during  the  years  for  which 
the  pays  insurance,  if  he  fails  to  continue,  the 
companies  offer  to  give  him  a  paid-up  policy. 
If  the  insured  applies  for  it,  the  company 
gains  nothing  extra  by  the  discontinuance.  If 
he  fails  to  ask  for  it,  it  would  seem  to  be  his 
own  fault.  These  facts,  we  believe,  should  be 
more  generally  understood,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  insured  and  the  popularity  of  the  insurers. 

Whaling  at  Monterey. — The  Portugues  are 
capturing  whales  almost  daily  off  the  bay  of 
Monterey,  and  the  air  is  said  to  be  redolent  of 
scents,  but  quite  unlike  those  of  Arabia.  The 
whales  which  are  now  on  their  way  from  Arctic 
waters  to  the  bays  and  lagoons  of  Lower  Cal- 
ifornia where  they  go  to  breed,  are  very  fat,  lazy 
and  easily  taken. 

Speak  Kindly. — Speak  kindly  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  lightens  the  cares  of  the  day,  and  makes 
the  household  and  all  other  affairs  move  along 
more  smoothly. 

Speak  kindly  at  night,  for  it  may  be  that  be- 
fore the  dawn  some  loved  one  may  finish  his  or 
her  space  of  life  for  this  world,  and  it  will  be 
too  late  to  ask  forgiveness. 

Speak  kindly  at  all  times,  it  encourages  the 
downcast,  cheers  the  sorrowing,  and  very  likely 
awakens  the  erring  to  earnest  resolves  to  do 
better,  with  strength  to  keep  them. 


Selection  of  Seed. 

In  the  two  numbers  next  preceding  this,  we 
have  spoken  of  the  importance  of  obtaining  the 
best  varieties  of  seeds  and  those  that  have  at- 
tained full  development  and  maturity.  It  is 
equally  important  in  the  selection  of  seed,  that 
it  be  perfectly  preserved  from  the  threshing 
and  cleaning,  to  the  time  of  its  use  for  seeding; 
for  many  of  the  so-called  failures  of  seed  are 
solely  attributable  to  neglect  of  this  important 
matter. 

Wheat  and  other  grains  are  not  unfrequently 
spoiled  by  heating  in  large  piles,  and  particu- 
larly when  any  part  of  the  grain  is  immature  or 
wet  from  dews  or  fogs.  The  grain  is  sometimes 
attacked  by  weavel  or  other  insects  that  prey 
upon  the  germ  but  scarcely  doing  any  other 
appreciable  injury. 

The  machinery  employed  in  threshing  is  not 
unfrequently  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  much 
seed;  not  so  much  from  the 
loss  by  broken  grain  as  from 
the  facilities  offered  by  these 
broken  grains  for  disseminat- 
ing destructive  vegetable  para- 
site and  fungi  as  rust,  smut, 
etc.  AU  these  seize  with  great- 
er avidity  upon  the  broken 
grains  than  the  sound,  and 
communicate  infection  to  that 
which  but  for  its  presence 
would  be  uninfected. 

Both  rust  and  smut  are 
transmitted  from  year  to  year 
in  the  seed  sown,  but  some 
seasons  being  unfavorable  to 
their  development  to  any  in- 
jurious extent,  they  are  scarce- 
ly noticeable  and  then  are  sup- 
posed not  to  exist;  but  let  the 
season  prove  favorable,  with 
the  recurrence  of  damp  or 
foggy  weather  with  great  heat 
and  the  hitherto  dormant  seeds 
of  the  fungi  are  brought  out 
into  active  life  upon  both  straw 
and  grain.  We  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  the  procurement  and 
keeping  of  all  grains  intended 
for  seed.  With  good,  well 
selected  seed,  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  a  better  yield  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected than  if  poor,  indifferent  seeds  are  used. 

Vienna  Exposition. — The  Kimball  Manufac- 
turing Company  of  this  city  have  forwarded 
one  of  their  wood  C  spring  buggies  for  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Vienna  Exposition.  They  are  build- 
ing other  vehicles  which  they  propose  to  for- 
ward as  soon  as  completed.  We  are  pleased  to 
see  one  California  firm,  at  least,  alive  to  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  exposition,  and 
hope  that  others  wiU  follow  their  example  and 
have  our  State  well  represented.  Our  articles 
of  manufacture,  though  limited  in  variety,  as 
yet,  are  of  superior  quality  and  their  excellence 
will  no  doubt  surprise  many  who  will  visit  the 
exposition  who  are  not  aware  of  the  great 
progress  the  State  has  made  in  the  limited 
time  since  its  settlement.  The  inducements 
held  out  by  those  having  charge  of  the  exposi- 
tion are  very  advantageous  and  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  exhibition  of  our  manu- 
factured articles  are  many. 

Governor  Booth  has  appointed  Thursday, 
the  26th  of  November,  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing for  California — the  same  day  which  had 
been  previously  fixed  upon  by  President  Grant 
as  the  day  of  National  Thanksgiving. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Oregon  State  Fair. 

[Written  for  the  Press  .] 

Some  of  the  facts  and  lessons  of  this  Fair 
may  have  some  practical  interest  for  your  read- 
ers. Mr.  C.  P.  Buckhart,  three  miles  from  Al- 
bany, has  given  special  attention  to  the  raising 
of  wheat  and  oats  for  some  years.  His  land  is 
not  naturally  richer  than  the  average  soil  of  the 
Willamette  Valley,  but  he  excels  in  cultivating 
the  ground  and  in  selecting  seed.  These  are 
the  essential  qualifications  for  a  successful 
farmer,  and  constitute  the  difference  between 
raising  twenty,  the  minimum,  and  sixty  the 
maximum  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  in  Ore- 
gon. Any  person  familiar  with  the  fine  climate, 
rich  soil  and  regular  seasons  of  this  State, 
would  naturally  expect  as  large  an  average 
quantity  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  equal  in 
quantity  to  any  State  in  the  Union.  And  this 
Mr.  Buckhart,  as  well  as  many  other  farmers 
have  succeeded  in  accomplishing.  At  the  State 
Fair  he  was  the  largest  and  most  successful  ex- 
hibitor of  wheat.  I  send  you  by  this  mail  three 
samples  of  his  fall  wheat  for  which  he  got 
prizes  at  the  State  Fair,  that  you  can  show 
to  your  agricultural  friends  as  they  call  at  your 
office,  and  thereby  see  what  the  good  farmers  of 
Oregon  can  do  in  wheat. 

The  sample  marked  Xo.  1,  contains  "Mam- 
moth" or  "Buckhart"  white  wheat,  that  yield- 
ed an  average  of  44  bushels  to  the  acre  this 
harvest.  No.  2  contains  a  sample  of  his  "Ton- 
zella"  wheat,  a  French  variety,  that  jielded  56 
bushels  to  the  acre.  No.  3  is  a  sample  of  his 
"Golden  Amber"  that  produced  43  bushels  to 
the  acre.  In  1871  the  Buckhart  wheat  produc- 
ed an  average  of  61  bushels  to  the  acre,  ao  that 
the  yield  of  1872  is  17  bushels  below  what  it 
was  the  previous  year.  Mr.  Buckhart  is  satis- 
fied from  his  own  experience  and  from  the  tes- 
timony of  experienced  farmers,  that  an  average 
of  60  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  can  be  raised 
in  Oregon  by  competent  farmers  who  thoroughly 
cultivate  the  land,  and  giving  proper  attention 
to  the  seed.  From  what  we  know  of  Mr.  Buck- 
hart, he  will  give  reliable  information  to  any 
enterprising  farmer  that  may  write  to  him,  or 
call  on  him  at  his  residence  near  Albany.  The 
farmers  of  Oregon  are  a  good  deal  depressed  at 
the  low  price  of  wheat  this  season,  owing  to 
the  want  of  facilities  for  direct  shipment,  and 
the  absence  of  the  usual  competition  from  San 
Francisco  in  consequence  of  the  immense  crop 
of  wheat  in  your  own  State  this  year.  Notwith- 
standing, the  quantity  sown  this  fall  will  exceed 
any  former  season  in  this  State. 

As  agriculture  and  manufactures  should  go 
hand  in  hand,  I  saw  exhibited  at  the  State 
Fair  a  sample  of  woolen  sacks,  hose  and  yarn 
from  the 

Beaver  Hose  Manufacturing  Company, 
At  the  town  of  Jefferson,  on  the  Santiam 
river,  65  miles  from  Portland.  This  is  the 
pioneer  mill  of  the  State  in  this  line  of  busi- 
ness, and  is  an  indication  of  what  will  be  ac- 
complished before  long  in  manufactures  by  the 
vast  water  power  that  is  so  available  for  such 
purposes.  Although  the  mill  is  only  eighteen 
months  in  operation  and  had  to  contend  with 
many  difficulties  at  the  start,  it  has  attained  a 
high  reputation  for  the  excellency  of  its  goods. 
The  demand  from  Portland,  San  Francisco  and 
Victoria  is  such  that  more  machinery  has  been 
ordered  so  as  to  be  able  to  fill  the  orders  from 
those  places.  About  50,0U0  pounds  of  wool 
is  consumed  annually  at  present,  but  the  com- 
pany is  determined  to  extend  the  business  so 
as  to  embrace  all  kinds  of  underclothing  and 
woolen  goods  generally.  With  unlimited  water 
power  at  their  command,  the  best  wool  brought 
to  the  mills  by  the  neighboring  farmers,  rail- 
road facilities  at  their  door  for  transportation, 
intelligent  workmen  in  the  different  depart- 
ments, an  experienced  and  competent  manager 
Mr.  M.  L.  Culvert)  and  a  reliable  and  able 
financier  for  President  and  agent  (Mr.  A.  L. 
Stinson,)the  success  of  this  company  is  guaran- 
teed. The  Directors  of  the  State  Fair,  after 
examining  the  samples  that  this  company  had 
on  exhibition,  called  a  special  meeting,  passed 
a  very  complimentary  resolution  and  awarded 
them  a  gold  medal,  the  second  ever  given  by  the 
Directors  of  the  State  Fair. 

I  send  you  by  this  mail  two  samples  of  their 
goods.  No.  1  is  from  their  stock  of  "White 
all  wool  Shaker  sacks;"  No.  2  is  from  their 
"Blue  mixed  Shaker  sacks,"  all  wool  also. 
These  will  give  you  and  your  friends  a  speci- 
men of  what  Oregon  is  doing  in  this  line  of 
goods,  and  a  pledge  of  the  great  things  she  will 
yet  accomplish  in  manufactures  by  reason  of 
the  abundance  of  her  raw  material  and  un- 
limited water  power. 

The  Willamette  Woolen  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, at  Salem,  and  the  Woolen  Manufacturing 
Company  at  Oregon  City  did  not  exhibit  any  of 
their  goods  at  this  Fair,  on  the  ground  that 
California  and  the  East  are  their  principal 
markets.  Both  these  mills  are  very  successful 
and  their  manufactures  have  appeared  to  great 
advantage  wherever  exhibited  lor  premiums. 

Agricultural  development  and  progress  to  the 
highest  degree  and  the  encouragement  of  home 
manufactures  should  be  the  aim  and  ambition 
of  every  one  who  loves  his  State  and  country. 

Pacific. 


Will  Fruit-Drying  Pay? 

Editors  Pbess  : — In  reading  the  Secretary's 
report  of  the  Sacramento  Farmers'  Club,  in 
your  excellent  paper  of  last  Saturday,  19th 
inst.,  I  noticed  the  subject  of  drying  fruit  was 
being  talked  of  considerably.  Mr.  Greenlaw 
made  the  statement  that  he  had  had  consider- 
able experience  in  fruit-drying  in  this  country 
by  hand  and  in  the  sun,  but  had  not  been  able 
to  make  it  pay  ;  Mr.  Aikens  about  the  same  as 
Mr.  Greenlaw,  and  Mr.  Rutter,  also,  from  his 
experience  corroborates  what  others  have  said, 
that  it  did  not  pay. 

It  seems  to  mo  that  it  would  depend  very 
much  upon  what  the  gentleman  would  call 
pay.  If  they  had  said  it  don't  pay  big,  or  it 
don't  pay  much,  we  could  let  it  go  at  that,  be- 
cause we  do  certainly  think  fruit-drying  in  the 
San  Buenaventura  pays  but  little.  I  have  been 
doing  something  in  tnat  line  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  have  found  that  my  dried  fruit  was 
quite  a  help  to  bring  up  with  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  I  will  just  note  a  few  days'  operations 
this  season  in  my  orchard  for  the  reader's 
benefit.  Little  Charley,  a  widow's  son,  a  boy 
of  14  years,  was  visiting  one  of  my  neighbor's 
boys,  aud  being  of  an  industrious  turn,  wanted 
me  to  give  him  a  job. 

I  told  him  he  could  go  into  the  orchard  with 
some  others  who  were  working  there,  if  he  so 
desired,  and  dry  some  peaches  on  shares,  and 
I  would  give  him  one-hull  he  would  dry.  Now, 
the  little  boy  was  green  about  an  orchard ;  did 
not  know  how  to  go  to  work  or  what  to  do  first, 
but,  taking  notice  of  the  others,  he  soon  got  to 
work  and  stuck  to  it  for  four  days  ;  picked  up 
his  peaches  and  brought  them  to  ttie  scaffold  cut, 
and  put  them  out,  and  when  dried  and  sacked 
they  weighed  108  lbs.,  which  gives  him  54  lbs. 
Counting  Uc.  per  lb.,  present  price,  it  would 
give  Charley  $4.86.  Pretty  good  for  a  little 
boy  who  had  never  done  anything  at  it  before 
and  just  taking  his  own  time  for  it.  Willie,  a 
boy  of  some  experience,  who  worked  the  same 
time,  put  out  his  400  lbs.;  he  also  having  half, 
gives  liim  200  lbs.  Other  hands  still  more  ex- 
perienced, can  do  even  better  than  the  two 
mentioned. 

Now,  wliat  could  the  boys  work  at  that  would 
pay  them  better  than  cirying  fruit.  '!  I  was 
billing  to  give  one-half  to  have  it  all  dried,  t.  e., 
the  smaller  sized  that  I  could  not  sell  in  the 
fresh  state.  It  seems  to  me  the  Societies 
and  orders  of  various  kinds  ought  to  be  a  little 
cautious  how  tney  make  things  appear  in  their 
deliberations.  At  one  meeting  they  advocate, 
encourage,  and  insist  on  raising  nurseries  and 
setting  out  orchards,  and  cultivating  and  prun- 
ing well  iu  order  to  make  the  most  and  best 
fruit,  and,  perhaps,  at  the  very  next  meeting 
the   talk  is— the  lruit  business  don't  pay. 

What  will  the  boys  think  of  such  work  ? 
They  will  naturally  be  looking  round  for  some 
life  pursuit;  but  lather  says  orcharding  don't 
pay,  and  1  want,  when  I  go  into  business  for 
myself,  something  that  will  remunerate  me, 
so  I  must  go  at  something  besides  orcharding. 
Thus,  you  see,  Mr.  Editor,  our  boys  will  be 
likely  to  neglect  the  orchard. 

I  see,  also,  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Napa 
County  Farmers'  Club,  that  the  question  of 
Chinese  labor  came  up;  that  they,  tne  Chinese, 
were  on  a  strike.  I  would  say,  if  it  were  my 
time  to  speak:  Let  them  strike,  and  strike  them- 
selves out  of  the  country,  if  they  are  not  willing 
to  labor  for  what  the  farmers  as  a  body  are 
willing  to  pay  for  the  kind  and  amount  that 
they  will  do.  I  do  not  consider  them  of  much 
account  on  a  farm,  any  way;  they  may  be,  and 
1  suppose  they  are,  good  in  a  vegetable  garden. 

I  went  in  town  at  the  commencement  of 
fruit-drying  this  season  to  get  some  Chinamen 
to  help  me.  1  went  to  the  boss  and  made  the 
inquiry  if  he  had  any  men  I  could  get.  "i'es, " 
he  bald,  "  how  miicu  youpayV"  "  Une  dollar 
per  day."  The  boss  said:  "Oh,  no,  me  men 
no  go  lorone  dollar;  me  want  $2."  I  gave  him 
to  understand  I  didn't  want  his  men.  No, 
sir,  we  can  do  without  the  Chinaman  on  our 
farms  and  in  our  orchards.  There  are  plenty 
of  white  people,  and  whole  families  of  them 
that  woula  be  glad  to  dry  our  fruit  on  shares, 
and  there  are  our  own  boys  and  girls,  too,  that 
it  would  not  hurt  a  bit.  No,  it  would  do  them 
good  to  keep  them  out  from  school  for  a  couple 
of  months  in  the  harvest  season,  and  let  them 
have  a  good  healthy  rest,  and  while  they  are 
resting  help  take  care  of  the  crops. 

I  know  a  mother  who  thinks  it  don't  hurt 
her  or  her  girls  a  bit  to  go  in  the  orchard  and 
play  dry  fruit  for  a  number  of  days  at  a  time;  so 
1  think  that  if  all  take  hold  of  the  question  in 
the  right  way,  we  can  get  along  without  Mr. 
Chinaman. 

Healdsburg.  c.  a. 

Value  of  Mohair  in  London. 

We  are  permitted  to  publish  the  following 
letter  just  received  by  a  gentleman  in  this  city, 
from  a  London  firm  in  reference  to  the  mar- 
ket for  and  value  of  Mohair  in  London : 

74  Coleman  St.,  London,  E.  C.  Oct.  17,  1872. 

Sir: — Our  Liverpool  house  have  forwarded 
us  your  letter  of  Sept.  27th,  and  in  reply  we 
beg  to  say  that  we  are  at  all  times  buyers  of 
mohair,  or  goats'  wool,  but  without  samples  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  you  an  exact  value 
of  your  produce.  Still  we  can  give  you  quota- 
tions of  which  we  are  at  present  buyers,  viz: 
for  the  best  Angora  mohair  grown  in  Turkey, 
3s.  2d.@3s.  5d.  per  lb. ;  that  is   38   pence    (76 


cts.)  to  41  pence  (82  cts.)  per  fo.  For  inferior, 
from  12d.  (24  cts.)  to  24d.  (48  cts.)  according 
to  the  length  of  the  staple  and  fineness  and 
freedom  from  kemp  or  coarse  hairs.  The 
mixed  parcels  which  we  received  from  the  Cape 
and  which  we  presume  yours  may  somewhat 
resemble,  we  are  paying  for  the  best  assorted, 
24d.@30d.  per  lb.;  mixed  unassorted,  12d.(«i 
18d.  per  lb.:  coarse  and  keinpy,  8d.@12d.  per 
ft).  For  the  consumption  of  the  same  we  may 
say  that  England  is  the  only  market  we  know 
of  for  all  the  different  grades  of  goats'  wool  or 
hair.  If  therefore  you  would  send  us  some 
samples  of  your  different  produce,  we  could 
give  you  their  latest  quotations  as  to  their 
value. 

For  packing  it  is  immaterial  what  packages 
they  are  put  iu,  provided  the  fleeces  are  in  good 
condition,  that  is  dry,  and  the  different  grades 
kept  separate,  viz.:  the  pure  blood  by  them- 
selves, the  half  bred  another  lot  and  the  com- 
mon and  kempy  by  themselves.  As  to  advice 
with  respect  to  crossing,  etc.,  we  can  only  give 
you  it  after  we  have  seen  what  you  produce. 
If  you  ship  any  as  a  trial  we  shall  be  glad  to 
take  charge  of  them  either  here  or  in  Liverpool. 
The  terms  for  goats'  wool  are  cash  in  one 
month  less  five  per  cent,  discount.  Our  terms 
are,  for  sale,  one  per  cent,  brokerage,  and  if 
under  advances,  two  per  cent. 

Any  further  information  we  shall  be  glad  to 
give  you  as  you  may  require  it.  Yours  re- 
spectfully, G.  H.  Coskns. 

Grape    Gathering   and   Wine-Making. 

Editors  Pbess: — Most  of  the  farmers  have 
finished  gathering  their  grapes  for  wine.  The 
yield  does  not  come  up  to  the  average  of  former 
years,  on  red  land  not  irrigated;  those  who 
have  irrigated  have  made  full  crops,  showing 
the  advantage  of  watering.  It  is  generally 
computed  that  one  acre  well  watered  equals 
three  not  watered.  The  former  is  not  consid- 
ered by  wine  makers  the  best  for  good  wine, 
not  having  so  much  saccharine  matter  as  the 
latter,  still  they  do  not  make  any  objection  to 
receiving  the  grapes.  By  taking  off  the  water, 
one  month  before  picking,  they  make  far  bet- 
ter wine,  than  those  that  keep  the  water  on  until 
picked,  thereby  gaining  more  grapes,  and  the 
quality  the  same  as  those  not  watered.  Most 
of  the  irrigation  is  on  the  foreign  table  grapes, 
of  which  large  quanities  are  sent  throughout 
the  State  and  East,  commanding  good  prices. 

The  Locality 
Makes  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  wine 
thus  manufactured.  Grapes  raised  on  the  low- 
land and  adobe  mixture  yield  heavier  than  on 
the  red  laud,  but  the  grapes  are  not  so  sweet, 
and  are  likely  to  mildew,  also  retaining  more 
acid.  The  wineries  prefer  not  to  receive  them 
if  others  can  be  had. 

Most  of  the  fruit  that  is  raised  for  market  is 
located  within  ten  miles  of  the  City,  along  the 
Sacramento  and  American  rivers,  and  the  Red 
land  between.  The  locality  is  considered  the 
best  in  the  State,  in  connection  with  its  rail- 
road facilities.  In  one  hour  and  a  half  you  can 
deposit  your  load  at  the  depot  in  Sacramento, 
ready  for  any  destination  you  may  wish. 

The  Common  Price 

For  wine  grapes  is  $20  per  ton  for  Foreign,  and 
$15  to  $16  for  Native.  Foreign  table  grapes 
from  four  to  five  cents  per  pound.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  low  prices 
paid  for  wine  grapes.  And  an  effort  is  Deing 
made  by  the  principal  growers  to  get  up  a  Co- 
operative Winery  among  themselves,  and  be 
ready  to  start  in  next  year  so  that  their  grapes 
will  net  them  from  $30  to  $40  per  ton.  Wine 
is  becoming  a  staple  article  of  our  country. 
The  grapes  are  so  easily  cultivated  that  any 
tiller  of  the  soil  can  raise  them. 

The  question  can  here  be  asked  is  it  a  real 
benefit,  or  a  curse  to  the  country?  Some  reason 
this  way.  There  are  classes  of  men  who  must 
drink  something,  and  if  wine  can  be  manufac- 
tured sufficient  to  take  the  place  of  strong 
liquors,  there  the  benefit  is  derived,  and  less 
drunkenness  is  found  in  society.  Admit  the 
fact — do  not  temptations  stare  one  in  the  face? 
It  is  a  serious  question  and  should  be  well  con- 
sidered.    Is  it  not  best  to  turn  the  attention  to 

Table  Grapes 
Embracing    from  three  to  four  varieties.     It 
is  a  mistaken  idea   for  one  to   attempt  to  raise 
too  many.     Great  many  have  found   it  to    be  a 
detriment,  and  have  grafted  the  best. 

The  White  Muscat  Alexander  stands  at  the 
head.  The  Black  Hamburg,  Blue  Malvasia 
and  Reine  De  Nice  are  the  four  best  for  market 
use,  and  do  well  on  the  the  red  land  with  irri- 
gation. Some  of  the  growers  intend  to  enlarge 
from  six  to  ten  acres  of  Muscats  for  market  use, 
they  have  done  so  well  this  year,  will  prepare 
to  furnish  more  for  the  Eastern  market, 
and  other  intervening  points.  The  Muscat 
also  is  the  real  raisin  grape,  which  comes  from 
Malaga,  in  one-quarter,  one-half  and  whole 
boxes;  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  mode  of  curing 
them.  Most  have  dried  them  by  the  sun. 
Some  find  (by  experiment)  the  heating  process, 
others  by  cutting  them,  and  laying  them  under 
the  vine  on  the  ground,  or  twisting  them  on 
the  vines.  I  think  the  cheapest  way  is  to  half- 
cut  them,  and  let  them  hang  on  the  vine,  till 
mostly  cured,  then  take  them  and  pack  in  a 
large  "box,  and  let  them  go  through  a  sweating 
process  that  will  leave  them  in  a  moist  condi- 
tion ready  for  packing  in  boxes,  then  laid  away 
ready  for  market  or  use.  o.  a. 

Sacramento  county,  Nov.,  1872. 


The  Borer  at  the  Orange. 

Editors  Rural  Press: — About  a  month  ago 
on  examining  my  orange  trees,  I  found  quite  a 
number  of  .them  bleeding  some  four  or  five 
inches  from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  has 
been  kept  thoroughly  cultivated.  My  first 
course  was  to  scrub  the  base  of  the  tree  with 
strong  soap  suds,  and  pour  a  quantity  of  the 
same  about  the  roots.  Then  with  budding 
cloth  wrap  the  stem  for  some  distance  above 
the  places  from  which  the  gum  was  exuding. 

Being  a  novice  in  the  culture  of  such  trees,  I 
do  not  know  if  my  course  was  correct  or  not, 
of  lateou  examination  of  other  trees  I  find  that 
the  bark  just  below  the  surface  is  soft  or  in  a 
semi-rotten  state — some  of  the  trees  are  bleed- 
ing and  others  not. 

To  most  have  applied  wood  ashes,  but  the 
time  has  been  so  short,  cannot  report  the  ef- 
fect. At  the  base  of  some  trees  find  a  black 
bug  some  one-half  inch  long  with  a  very  point- 
ed head,  and  its  caudal  extremity  armed  with 
two  sharp  thorns.  Is  this  the  borer,  and  if  so 
what  is  the  remedy?     Yours  truly,      e.  h.  w. 

Los  Angeles,  Nov.  1st,  1872. 

From  indications  we  should  judge  the  offend- 
er to  be  the  genuine  peach  borer,  if  the  same 
ever  attacks  the  orange.  The  peach  borer  so 
destructive  to  trees  on  the  Atlantic  border  al- 
ways makes  his  attacks,  or  the  eggs  are  laid  by 
the  milleror  wasp  at  or  just  under  the  surface 
of  the  soil  where  the  bark  is  softer  than  above 
it;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  in  this  instance 
very  near  the  surface. 

The  best  remedy,  is  to  thrust  a  small  wire 
into  the  openings  by  which  the  worm  can  gen- 
erally be  destroyed,  then  the  application  as 
made  by  our  correspondent  is  probably  the  best 
that  can  be  made.  As  a  preventive — if  the 
trees  are  to  be  subject  to  such  attacks — inclose 
the  body  of  the  tree  with  coarse  cloth  loosely 
bound  around  it  from  two  to  three  inches  un- 
der the  surface  of  the  soil,  to  four  or  five  inches 
above  it;  through  this  the  moth  cannot  deposit 
its  eggs. 

The  preventive,  is  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  depredator  is  the  peach  and  not  the  apple- 
tree  borer,  the  latter  making  its  attacks  more 
generally  upon  the  limbs  and  bodies  .of  young 
trees.  Will  some  practical  orange  grower  give 
us  his  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  intruder, 
recommending  treatment  and  a  preventive  ? 


Which  in  the  Best  Feed. 

A  correspondent,  A.  W.,  of  San  Felipe,  writes 
as  follows:  Can  any  of  your  numerous  read- 
ers that  are  acquainted  with  Dairying,  tell  me 
which  is  the  cheapest  and  best,  to  feed  milch 
cows  with  squashes  at  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  per  ton,  or  bran  at  eighteen  dollars  per 
ton.  I  can  get  either  at  the  above  prices,  and 
would  like  to  know  which  to  purchase.  I  find 
100  fcs  of  squashes  a  strong  feed  per  day,  I 
have  never  tried  bran. 

And  we  doubt  whether  any  one  will  be  able 
to  give  their  relative  value  without  careful  ex- 
periment, and  though  we  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  one  who  has  fed  the  two,  with  the 
result  obtained,  we  would  suggest  to  our  dairy 
friend,  that  he  make  the  experiment— having 
the  opportunity— and  report  the  result  for  the 
benefit  not  only  of  the  dairymen  of  California, 
of  whom  he  is  one,  but  of  the  whole  world, 
where  bran  can  be  procured  and  squashes 
grown. 

The  Flume. — California  may  not  claim  the 
honor  of  inventing  the  flume, but  there  is  no  other 
country  where  it  has  been  more  extensively 
adopted  or  utilized.  In  mining  sections  it  is 
traced  for  miles,  bearing  an  aqueous  tribute  to 
the  diggings — often  elevated  on  stancheons  to  a 
bight  of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  As  an  adjunctive 
link  to  the  irrigating  ditch,  it  also  serves  a  use- 
ful purpose — spanning  deep  canons,  crossing 
creeks,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  for  tunnels, 
and  carrying  a  volume  of  water  which  can  be 
drawn  off  at  intervals  to  drench  arid  wastes, 
and  give  propulsion  to  all  kinds  of  machinery. 
But  there  is  another  and  equally  important  end 
that  the  flume  can  be  made  to  subserve.  When 
built  of  ample  dimensions,  with  an  abundant 
source  of  supply,  its  water  can  be  made  to  bear 
hewn  and  sawed  lumber,  wood  for  fuel,  and 
other  floating  substances,  from  forest  regions 
for  many  miles  to  a  market.  In  this  respect  it 
has  advantages  over  teams  and  railroads,  on 
account  of  the  cheapness  with  which  its  freight 
can  be  delivered,  and  promises  to  increase  in 
popularity  where  the  conditions  are  favorable 
to  its  adoption. 

Gain  in  Cattle.— It  takes  eleven  pounds  of 
milk  to  add  one  pound  of  live  weight  to  a  cal  f ; 
and  an  ox  that  weighs  one  thousand  three 
hundred  pounds  will  consume  twenty-two 
pounds  of  hay  in  twenty-four  hours  to  keep 
from  losing  weight.  If  he  is  to  fatten,  he  must 
have  just  twice  that  amount,  when  he  will  gain 
two  pounds  a  day.  This  is  one  pound  live 
weight  to  eleven  pounds  of  good  hay.  To 
obtain  fifty  cents  a  hundred  for  his  hay  a 
farmer  must  sell  fat  steers  at  five  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Majorities,  especially  respectable  ones, 
are  nine  times  out  of  ten  in  the   wrong. 
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What  Flowers  to  Raise. 

Those  who  have  never  been  in  the  habit 
of  growing  flowers  should  set  about  it  this 
year,  and  help  to  make  the  world  more 
beautiful.  There  are  many  who  take  to 
annuals,  and  yearly  buying  a  large  quan- 
tity of  seed  which  they  sow,  and  often 
with  unsatisfactory  results.  It  is  true 
that  it  costs  less  to  start  in  this  way  than 
with  bedding  plants,  but  we  prefer  the 
latter  to  a  considerable  extent,  though  we 
would  not  wholly  ignore  the  former. 

We  will  give  a  list  of  bedding  plants, 
and  follow  with  the  annuals,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  almost  every  one  of  our  read- 
ers who  raise  flowers  at  all,  have  some  her- 
baceous plants,  perennials  and  biennials 
already  in  the  ground.  We  would  recom- 
mend them  to  plant  the  canna  in  variety, 
for  the  sake  of  the  large  and  ornamental 
leaves.  Those  should  be  planted  in  mass- 
es, and  surrounded  by  other  plants,  as  the 
taste  of  the  owner  may  suggest.  Fever- 
few is  a  good  thing  to  use  for  bedding, 
both  the  golden-leafed  and  the  double 
white  variety;  the  pansy  is  a  beautiful  lit- 
tle plant,  and  one  admired  by  all.  They 
can  be  obtained  in  a  variety  of  colors,  or 
can  be  raised  from  seed  planted  this 
spring,  and  will  give  fine  flowers  next  fall 
and  the  succeeding  spring.  The  verbena 
is  a  fine  bedder,  and  should  always  be 
planted;  the  cuphea,  though  not  showy, 
is  yet  pretty  enough  to  receive  a  place; 
laufanas  in  variety;  geraniums  should  be 
planted  in  variety  and  great  quantity;  dah- 
lias, especially  the  dwarf  varieties;  coleus 
in  variety;  irisine  in  variety;  tender  roses; 
heliotrope  of  different  colors;  golden-leaf 
arbutilon;  fuchias,  and  such  other  plants 
as  may  be  had  of  the  dealers. 

Of  annuals,  we  suggest  the  petunia, 
mignonette,  sweet  alyssum,  amaranthus, 
asters  in  variety,  balsams  in  every  variety 
of  color  and  very  double,  candytuft,  sum- 
mer chrysanthemum,  dianthus,  chinensis, 
larkspur,  phlox  drummondii  in  variety, 
portulaca,  single  and  double,  in  variety; 
zinnia.  In  addition  to  the  above,  we 
should  advise  the  planting  of  the  gladio- 
lus in  variety,  a  bulb  that  gives  great  sat- 
isfaction; the  setting  out  of  pinks,  pico- 
tees  and  carnations.  Tuberoses,  when 
started  in  a  greenhouse,  do  well  in  the 
bed;  all  these  and  others  that  may  be 
found  worthy  of  a  place,  added  to  the  hya- 
cinths, tulips,  lilies  in  variety,  peonies, 
deilytra,  etc.,  will  make  quite  a  respect- 
able flower  garden.  The  more  we  culti- 
vate flowers,  the  more  will  we  come  to 
love  them.  Let  all  try  the  experiment. — 
Ex. 


Propagating  and  Culture  of  Verbenas. 

Verbenas  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  or 
layers  or  raised  from  seed.  When  grown  from 
seed,  it  should  be  sown  in  the  open  air  during 
the  latter  part  of  April  or  first  part  of  May,  in 
a  well  prepared  bed  and  transplanted  to  the 
flower  border  as  soon  as  large  enough.  Or  it 
may  be  sown  thickly  in  shallow  boxes  of  light 
soil,  kept  warm  and  moist  near  the  light  until 
large  enough  to  transplant  to  the  open  ground. 
The  plants  will  continue  in  bloom  in  this  state 
nearly  the  entire  year.  They  give  the  best  sat- 
isfaction when  grown  from  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots.  They  should  be  set  in  light 
sandy  soil  and  kept  moist;  they  will  also  :oot 
readily  in  sand  placed  in  shallow  pans  or  sau- 
cers with  just  sufficient  sand  to  keep  the  cut- 
tings erect.  When  rooted  by  the  latter  method, 
they  should  be  flooded  with  water  to  the  depth 
of  one  half  inch  above  the  sand  and  kept  in 
sixty  to  seventy  degrees  of  heat,  when  they  will 
be  rooted  sufficient  to  put  off  in  a  few  days. 
They  require  a  rich,  moist  soil.  When  ma- 
nured, it  should  be  with  well  rotted  compost. 
If  properly  treated  they  will  soon  occupy  the 
ground  and  afford  a  fine  show  of  bloom. 

Forcing  Lilies  or  the  Vali-ey. — In  au- 
tumn take  up  the  desired  number  of  good, 
strong  loots,  such  as  have  plump  buds  or 
crowns.  Pack  them  close  together,  either 
in  pots  or  broad,  shallow  boxes,  covering 
the  crown  about  an  inch  deep  with  fine 
rich  soil.  Give  sufficient  water  to  settle 
the  earth  firmly  about  the  roots,  then 
place  them  in  a  position  to  grow  and 
bloom.  If  wanted  for  the  holidays,  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  warm  situation  about 
the  first  of  November.  If  it  is  desired  to 
have  them  all  bloom  at  one  time,  a  por- 
tion can  be  kept  in  a  cellar,  and  brought 
out  as  required.  If  one  has  no  conserva- 
tory in  which  to  force  them,  they  can  be 
placed  near  a  stove;  or  in  any  warm  posi- 
tion until  the  leaves  appear;  then  set  in  a 
window  where  they  will  receive  the  light. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  they 
should  receive  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
the  entire  day,  as  a  partial  shade  seems  to 
suit  them  best. — Rural  New  Yorker. 


Carriage  Wheels— Where  is  the  Weak 
Point? 

It  would  seem  that  after  many  experiments 
made  and  the  long  controversy  that  has  been 
going  on  for  years  in  regard  to  wheels,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  asking  the  above 
question,  but  having  never  yet  heard  what  we 
deemed  a  satisfactory  answer,  we  have  taken 
extra  pains  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether 
the  theories  upon  which  the  trade  is  construct- 
ing wheels  at  the  present  time  are  right  or  not. 
Just  one  year  ago  we  chanced  to  see  a  wheel 
break  down,  and  we  noticed  that  the  spokes 
broke  off  near  the  hub,  but  not  a  single  tenon 
was  drawn  out;  we  accordingly  made  a  note  of 
this,  and  for  one  year  have  been  on  the  look- 
out for  broken  wheels.  In  our  pursuit  of  in- 
formation we  have  not  always  f  ound  ourselves 
in  pleasant  company,  but  see  the  wheels  we 
did,  and  our  diary  shows  a  record  of  forty 
broken  wheels  and  their  appearance.  Among 
them  we  find  almost  every  class,  from  the  light 
wheel  with  its  three-fourths  inch  spoke  to  the 
heavy  truck  wheel  with  is  two  and  three- fourths 
inch  spokes;  wheels  high  and  low,  new  and 
old,  broken  by  collision,  turning  out  of  rail- 
road tracks  and  other  causes,  in  three  instances 
the  wheels  breaking  down  on  smooth  roads 
without  any  perceptible  cause  other  than  the 
weight  of  the  vehicle. 

On  the  whole  number  broken  we  find  that 
twelve  broke  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first 
one  we  noticed — the  spokes  breaking  off  near 
the  hub,  but  without  drawing  a  tenon;  in  six 
cases  these  spokes  were  drawn  out  of  the  hub 
and  all  the  rest  broken  not  short  off  in  all 
cases,  but  twisted  and  split  so  as  to  retain  no 
supporting  power.  In  three  more  cases  four 
spokes  were  drawn  from  the  hubs  and  the  others 
broken;  in  two  cases  every  spoke  was  drawn 
from  the  hub;  in  five  cases  the  spoke  broke  at 
the  felloe,  and  those  on  the  under  side  were 
crushed  down ;  in  six  cases  the  spokes  on  the 
underside  of  the  hub  were  broken  off  near  the 
hub,  and  a  portion  of  those  above  the  hub  were 
broken  at  the  felloe,  but  none  were  drawn  from 
the  hub;  in  four  eases  the  wheel  dished  back 
and  broke  nearly  all  the  spokes,  but  starting 
only  two  or  three  in  each  case  from  the  mor- 
tise; in  the  remaing  two  cases  the  wheel  dished 
back  and  drew  all  the  spokes,  breaking  a  ma- 
jority of  them  also. 

But  our  examination  did  not  stop  here.  We 
found  that  of  the  twelve  wheels  that  had  all  of 
the  spokes  broken,  in  but  one  instance  were  the 
spokes  over  one  inch  or  the  hub  over  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
three  hubs,  they  were  under  three  and  one- 
half  inches  in  diameter:  in  the  six  cases  where 
these  spokes  were  drawn  out  of  each  wheel,  in 
all  but  one  the  spokes  were  over  one  inch,  and 
the  hubs  not  less  than  four  inches  in  diameter; 
in  one  instance  the  spokes  were  three-fourths 
inch,  and  the  hub  three  inches  in  diameter;  in 
the  case  where  four  spokes  were  drawn  they 
were  one  inch  spokes  and  four  inch  hubs;  in 
the  two  cases  where  every  spoke  was  drawn  or 
so  started  as  to  be  easily  taken  out,  the  spokes 
were  two  and  one-half  inches  and  the  hub 
eight  inches  in  diameter;  in  the  five  cases 
where  the  spokes  broke  at  the  felloe,  the  spokes 
were  over  two  inches,  and  the  felloes  were 
sawed;  in  the  six  cases  where  the  spokes  on 
the  under  side  were  broken  off  at  the  hub  and 
those  on  the  upper  side  at  the  felloe,  the  spokes 
were  one  inch  and  under;  in  the  four  cases 
where  the  wheels  dished  back  and  broke  the 
majority  of  the  spokes,  the  spokes  were  under 
one  and  one-fourth  inches;  in  the  last  case 
where  the  wheels  dished  back  and  drew  as  well 
as  broke  the  spokes,  the  wheels  were  of  the 
heaviest  kind,  such  as  are  used  on  the  four 
horse  expresses 

As  a  result  of  these  observations,  we  find 
that  the  spokes  that  were  drawn  were  drawn 
from  large  hubs,  the  spokes  being  of  the  heavier 
kinds,  and  in  every  instance  they  were  of  white 
oak;  and  that  those  spokes  that  were  broken 
were  of  the  lighter  sizes  and  in  small  hubs;  so 
uniformly  was  this  case  that  in  every  small 
hub  the  spokes  were  broken  without  even 
starting  the  tenon,  except  where  the  spoke 
split  lengthwise,  and  in  that  case  a  portion 
of  the  spoke  was  drawn  out.  Another  point 
noticed  was  that  every  wheel  that  broke  at  the 
rim  was  made  with  sawed  felloes. 

Our  wheel  manufacturers  have  for  years  been 
aiming  to  obtain  greater  holding  power  at  the 
hub  without  increasing  its  weight  or  size;  this 
has  brought  out  the  iron  and  iron  and  wood 
hub  combined.  Now,  they  have  been  working 
in  the  right  direction.  If  the  three  inch  hub 
will  hold  the  three-fourth  spoke,  notwithstand- 
ing the  spoke  may  be  split  in  slivers  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  as  we  often  noticed  it  to  lie, 
what  need  is  there  of  enlarging  the  size  of  the 
hub  or  increasing  its  power  to  hold  the  spoke, 
and  this,  too,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  only 
wheels  from  which  the  spokes  were  all  drawn 
or  started  so  as  to  permit  their  being  taken  out 
easily,  were  large  spokes  in  larger  hubs.  We 
are  unable  to  reconcile  the  theory  that  there 
must  be  greater  strength  at  the  hub  in  order  to 
secure  a  perfect  wheel  with  the  results  of  our 


investigations,  and  are  more  than  ever  ready  to 
believe  that  time  spent  in  working  to  increase 
the  size,  or,  rather  the  holding  power  of  the 
hub  is  in  a  great  measure  wasted. — Carriage 
Journal. 


An  Important  Nautical  Invention. 

The  attention  of  the  British  Association  was 
recently  called  to  a  very  important  and  beauti- 
ful nautical  invention  by  Mr.  W.  Froude. 

The  object  of  the  inventor  was  to  produce  an 
automatic  apparatus  which  would  record  the 
rolling  of  a  ship  in  a  seaway,  and  also  register 
the  slopes  of  waves  and  the  general  undula- 
tions of  the  ocean.  The  apparatus  depends  for 
its  precision  upon  the  simple  principle  that  a 
plumb  line,  if  its  point  of  suspension  be  near 
the  ship's  center  of  gravity,  will  be  for  the  mo- 
ment in  equilibrium  if  it  occupy  the  position 
the  vessel  would  give  it  in  still  water,  while  its 
oscillations  will  conform  to  the  changes  of  the 
wave  slope. 

It  consists  of  a  revolving  cylinder  covered 
with  paper  and  turned  by  clock  work,  which 
causes  it  to  receive  the  tracings  of  several  pens. 
One  of  these  pens  marks  the  time  at  equal  suc- 
cessive intervals  by  an  exact  clock,  while  the 
instrument  being  placed  at  the  center  of  gravi- 
ty of  the  ship,  records  by  a  second  pen  the  an- 
gles made  at  each  moment  by  the  ship — that  is 
to  say,  her  relative  inclination,  as  imparted  by 
the  billows  of  the  sea.  Another  pen,  actuated 
by  a  rocking  arm  kept  level  and  pointing  to  the 
horizon,  simultaneously  records  the  angles 
which  the  vessel  makes  with  the  horizon  or  her 
absolute  inclinations. 

The  invention  has  been  fully  tested  and  its 
fundamental  principles  thoroughly  verified  by 
protracted  nautical  experiments.  This  simple 
contrivance,  while  apparently  useful  only  for 
developing  the  mechanical  theory  of  a  ship's 
rolling  at  sea,  will  doubtless  subserve  some  of 
the  most  practical  purposes  and  vital  necessi- 
ties of  the  navigator.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  compass  deviations  on  shipboard  are  mate- 
rially affected  by  the  various  motions  of  the 
ship,  as  sue  heels  to  the  port  or  starboard  side. 
Late  experiments  as  to  the  amount  of  compass 
deviation  show  conclusively  that  no  good  sea- 
man can  fail  to  keep  the  rolling  of  his  vessel 
perpetually  in  his  mind,  and  will  find  such  an 
invention  as  Mr.  Froude's  of  incalculable  value. 

The  observations  on  board  the  City  of  Balti- 
more by  the  Committee  of  the  English  Admi- 
ralty proved  that  when  the  steamer  was  swung 
10°  to  starboard  the  magnetic  needle  wandered 
from  its  true  point  25'^  and  30' to  the  westward, 
and  when  she  was  heeled  1(P  to  the  port  side, 
the  needle  erred  15°  and  3'  to  the  east,  making 
a  total  variation  of  41°  of  longitude  due  to 
heeling  alone,  without  in  any  way  changing 
the  direction  of  the  ship's  head. 

The  invention  will  also  serve  the  additional 
and  still  more  important  end  of  premonishing 
vessels  of  the  approach  of  typhoons  and  cy- 
clones in  the  more  stormy  regions  of  the  ocean . 
The  approach  of  heavy  gales  is  usually  an- 
nounced by  a  swell  and  confusion  of  the  sea — 
the  storm  waves  advancing  more  rapidly  than 
the  storm  itself. 

Colonel  Keid  stated  that  when  the  celebrated 
hurricane  of  1839  occurred  he  was  in  Bermuda, 
and  distinctly  heard  the  sea  breaking  loudly 
against  the  south  shores  of  the  island  fully 
three  days  before  the  tempest  broke  upon  it. 
At  that  time  the  hurricane  was  still  within  the 
tropic,  and  distant  10°  of  latitude,  and  as  the 
gale  neared  Bermuda  the  surge  increased.  The 
increase  or  entire  change  of  tides  and  currents 
or  tides  earlier  or  later,  the  long  and  true 
swells,  confused  and  cross  seas,  raised  in  a 
pyramidal  and  other  distinctive  forms,  are 
among  the  premonitions  of  a  cyclone  at  sea; 
and  these  premonitions,  by  the  automatic  or 
self-registering  apparatus  of  the  English  inven- 
tion, are  not  left  to  the  zeal  and  sagacity  of  a 
worn-down  "or  unskillful  master,  but  force 
themselves  upon  the  eye  as  they  graphically 
display  themselves  on  the  paper  prepared  for 
recording  them. 

The  valuable  contribution  to  nautical  in- 
struments will  be  greatly  valued  at  a  time  when 
navigation  is  so  rapidly  increasing,  and  careless 
or  ignorant  seamen  so'  often  imperil  the  lives 
and  property  entrusted  to  them. 

Future  Eclipses  or  the  Sun. — Mr.  Robert 
T.  Paine  communicaies  to  Silliman's  Journal  a 
list  of  eclipses  visible  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  century.  The  first 
central  eclipse  will  be  that  of  September  29, 
1875,  which  will  be  annular  in  part  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  in  four  of  the  New  England 
States.  The  duration  of  the  ring  on  the  central 
line  will  be  three  minutes,  thirty-nine  seconds. 
At  Boston  it  will  be  only  two  minutes,  twenty- 
nine  seconds.  The  belt  of  country  over  which 
the  annular  eclipse  will  extend  will  be  110  miles 
wide.  Within  it  are  situated  the  observatories 
of  Hamilton  College,  Albany,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Amherst  College,  and  Dartmouth  College. 
The  first  total  eclipse  will  be  that  of  July  29, 
1878,  when  the  shadow  of  the  moon  will  pass 
over  British  Columbia,  Montana,  Colorado, 
Texas, and  Cuba.  At  Donver,  Colorado,  the 
eclipse  will  be  total  nearly  three  minutes. 

Staining  Veneers. — Difficulty  is  often  ex- 
perienced in  getting  the  coloring  matter  to 
penetrate  the  wood  sufficiently.  This  may  be 
obviated  by  soaking  the  wo^d  for  twenty-four 
houis  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and 
finally  boiling  them  for  half  an  hour. 


Ethnology  iu  Hair. 

The  form  and  substance  of  human  hair  is  dif- 
ferent in  different  races,  and  may  be  described, 
in  its  structure,  as  cylindrical,  oval  and  eccen- 
trically elliptical.  The  hair  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indian  is  cylindrical;  that  of  the  white  race 
is  oval,  and  that  of  the  negro  (which  is  really 
not  hair  but  wool),  is  eccentrically  elliptical. 
When  the  hair  is  cylindrical,  the  stretching  and 
shrinking  power3  are  equal  on  all  sides  of  the 
filament,  and  this  condition  gives  it  the  lank, 
straight  appearance  of  that  of  the  pure  blood 
Indian.  The  oval  hair  displays  a  greater  num- 
ber of  fibres  upon  the  flattened  side  than  else- 
where,— and  this  condition  gives  the  hair  a  ten- 
dency to  curl  or  curve  in  that  direction.  When 
eccentrically  elliptical,  it  not  only  always  curls 
but  often  assumes  a  spiral  shape,  as  on  the 
head  of  the  negro.  The  hair  of  the 
Chinese  is  nearly  cylindrical,  and  hence  it  is 
that  curled  hair  is  almost  unknown  among  that 
people.  I  have  passed  the  hair  of  the  North 
American  Indian,  and  also  that  of  a  Chinese, 
between  rollers,  so  as  to  flatten  the  pile,  and 
each  instantly  curled.  We  may,  therefore, 
easily  determine  the  shape  of  the  filaments  of 
hair  from  its  appearance.  The  cylindrical  hair 
(and  consequently  lank)  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indian  is  a  type  of  all  natives  of  the  conti- 
nent of  America;  that  is  to  say,  purely  aborigi- 
nals. Some  hair  taken  from  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  near  Lima,  in  Peru,  in  South  America, 
belonged  to  one  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
that  country,  who  were  possibly,  and  probably, 
I  think,  of  the  same  race  as  the  mould-builders 
of  North  America,  was  cylindrical,  ard  conse- 
quently straight.  When  the  mound-builders 
flourished  as  the  possessors  of  our  land  west  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  we  know  not.  The 
ancient  Peruvians,  their  brethren,  had  cylindri- 
cal hair,  and  thereby  is  proven  their  affinity  to 
the  North  American  Indians. — Historical  Re- 
cord . 


Monster  Beehives. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Commercial  Herald 
gives  the  following  description  of  a  monster 
beehive  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  San  Fer- 
nando range,  Los  Angeles  county,  Cal. : 

The  hive  is  located  in  a  rift,  which  penetrates 
the  rock  to  the  depth  of,  probably,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  feet.  The  orifice  is  thirty  feet  long 
and  seventeen  feet  wide;  four  passages.  This 
rift  was  discovered  to  be  the  abiding  place  of  a 
swarm  of  bees,  that  is  represented  as  coming 
out  in  a  nearly  solid  column,  one  foot  in  diame- 
ter. Certain  parties  have  endeavored  to  descend 
to  the  store  of  honey  collected  by  these  bees,but 
were  invariably  driven  back,  and  one  man  lost 
his  life  in  the  effort.  Others  have,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  much  labor  and  money,  built  a  scaf- 
fold one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  high,  in 
the  hope  of  reaching  a  place  whence  they  could 
run  a  drift  into  the  rock,  and  extract  its  well 
hoarded  sweets,  but  finally  ceased  their  work. 
Within  four  years  the  bees  have  added  not  less 
than  fifteen  feet  to  their  treasure,  as  ascertained 
by  actual  measurement,  and  it  is  thought  that  at 
the  present  time  there  can  be  no  less  than  eight 
or  ten  tons  of  honey  in  the  rock.  A  man  named 
B.  Brophy,  who  lives  in  a  cabin  notfarfrom  the 
spot,  obtains  from  the  melting  of  the  honey  by 
the  sun's  heat,  more  than  enough  for  his  family 
requirements. 


The  Theory  is  now  advocated  by  some  very 
eminent  astronomers  that  the  peculiarities  of 
configuration  observed  on  the  surface  of  the. 
moon  are  due  to  the  sole  action  of  volcanic 
forces,  whereas  those  which  the  earth  presents 
results  from  a  combination  of  volcanic  and  at- 
mospherical agencies.  Thus,  the  most  charac- 
teristic feature  of  all  lunar  volcanos  is  the  ring 
or  hoop-shaped  crater,  surrounded  by  circular 
or  nearly  concentric  ridges.  On  the  earth's 
surface,  volcanos  deviate  more  or  less  from  this 
type,  and,  if  these  deviations  be  owing  to  the 
differences  between  terrestrial  and  lunar  super- 
ficial forces,  it  is  argued  that  such  differences 
will  be  most  distinctly  manifested  in  those 
cases  where  such  terrestrial  forces  possess  the 
highest  degree  of  energy.  A  notable  illustra- 
tion adduced  Lin  support  of  this  point  is  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  volcanos  in  the  island 
of  Java,  where  the  action  of  tropical  rains  and 
hurricanes  has  been  effective  in  producing  the 
very  widest  differences  between  the  terrestrial 
volcanic  summits  and  those  observed  on  the 
moon's  surface.  Instead  of  any  hooped  struc- 
ture, the  former  present  specimens  of  radiating 
ribs,  like  those  of  a  folded  lamp  shade,  or  an 
umbrella  half  closed — an  appearance  due  to  the 
very  regular  manner  in  which  tropical  currents 
scope  out  the  friable  summits  of  craters. 

The  Commerce  or  the  World.— The  ag- 
gregate international  commerce  of  the  world 
at  the  present  time,  is  estimated  at  $9,237,000,000 
in  value.  Of  this  large  amount  Great  Britain, 
mainly  through  her  subsidized  steamship  lines, 
is  able  to  control  within  a  fraction  of  $3,000,- 
000,000 — or  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire 
world's  commerce.  It  behooves  the  United 
States  to  be  actively  in  earnest,  in  reconstruct- 
ing her  commercial  marine. 

Ear  Trumpets  of  a  wonderful  construction 
by  which  sounds  can  be  heard  at  a  distance  of 
a  mile,  are  to  be  on  exhibition  at  the  Vienna 
Exposition. 
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Farmers'  Club  of  Sacramento. 

The  following  is  the  discussion  had  before 
the  Club  at  the  meeting  of  November  2d,  rela- 
tive to  a  cooperative  winery.  Mr.  Greenlaw 
said: 

Suppose  thirty  farmers  who  are  raising  grapes, 
form  an  association  and  incorporate  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $30,000,  or  $1,000  each.  Ten  per  cent. 
of  this  paid  In  would  make  $3,000  cash  capital 
to  buy  the  necessary  machinery  to  start  with.  II 
If  this  is  not  enough  pay  in  more,  or  fix  the  capital 
stock  higher,  say  $o0,000,aud  get  fifty  farmers  interested 
and  raise  $5,000  each,  the  balance  could  be  paid  in  in 
the  shape  of  raw  material — grapes.  The  establishment 
could  be  run  under  the  direction  of  the  stockholders,  or 
a  Board  of  Trustees,  who  should  employ  an  overseer 
who  was  well  posted  in  makiug  wine  and  taking  care 
of  it.  Now,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  ice,  I  have 
thrown  out  a  few  ideas,  and  hope  some  one  else  will  ex- 
press his  opinion,  and  we  will  canvass  the  different 
ideas  expressed. 

Manlove — I  am  not  posted  as  to  any  plan  to  be  adopt- 
ed or  any  that  may  have  ben  contemplated  by  those 
who  have  been  interested  in  calling  this  subject  up, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  can 
be  carried  out  to  practical  results  aud  the  grape  growers 
secure  material  benefit  from  it.  The  Johnston  Distill- 
fry,  for  instance,  was  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of,  I  believe,  $30,000,  aud  has  been  in  operation  but  one 
beason,  and  has  been  doing  so  well  that  the  company 
have  accumulated  material  that  represents  $100,0000, 
and  have  increased  the  stock  to  that  amount.  If  a  com- 
pany of  gentlemen  who  have  all  their  grapes  to  buy  can 
make  a  success  like  this,  then  certainly  they  have  a  good 
mat  gin  for  profits.  The  grape  producers  thems  Ives, 
by  associating  together  can  secure  these  profits  to  them- 
selves, instead  of  being  compelled  as  now  to  dispose  of 
I  heir  grapes  at  a  price  that  does  not  pay  to  produce. 

Stewart— In  a  co-operative  winery  the  stockholder  may 
have  the  privilege  of  bringing  in  his  grapes,  having 
them  crushed  and  the  wine  put  into  casks,  at  a  small 
cost  compared  to  what  it  would  cost  him  to  make  the 
same  quantity  of  wine  on  his  own  place  single  handed, 
and  upon  paying  the  cost  of  makiug,  can  at  any  time, 
remove  the  same  to  his  own  place  to  store  or  sell,  as  he 
may  see  fit.  Thus  a  considerable  expense  would  bo 
saved  to  each  individual  and  a  large  amount  will  be 
saved  to  all  the  stockholders  collectively,  and  the  neigh- 
borhood who  support  the  winery  will  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  this  saving.  Then,  too,  the  wine  made  in  this  way 
will  be  bctier  than  if  made  by  each  individual  on  his 
owu  place  and  will  have  a  uniform  quality. 

Holt— There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  saving  can 
be  made  by  a  co-oper.tive  winery,  and  those  who  grow 
the  grapes  may  as  well  receive  the  benefits  of  this  sav- 
ing and  at  the  same  time  6ecuro  the  benefits  of  the 
profits  to  be  made  in  th  ■  manufacture  and  handling  of 
the  wine,  as  to  allow  others  to  make  these  savings  and 
profits.  While  I  am  a  temperate  man,  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  the  increase  of  good  wines  in- 
creases drunkeness.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  truth  is  in- 
quired into  it  will  be  found  that  intoxication  is  not  in 
one  case  in  a  hundred  caused  by  the  use  of  wine  or  any 
pure  product  of  the  grape;  but  bj  the  use  of  imported 
alcoholic  drinks  made  from  alcohol  as  a  base,  or  from 
liquor  made  from  corn  or  other  grain. 

Men  do  not  become  intoxicated  because  liquor  is 
i  heap  or  plenty,  but  because  of  the  foolish  practice  of 
taking  a  social  glass,  and  because  the  open  bar  and  grog 
shop  is  allowed  on  every  comer.  Bauish  the  alcoholic 
concoctions  from  these  shops  and  substitute  pure  native 
wine  and  we  would  see  but  little  drunkeness.  Now  as 
to  co-operation.  Combination  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
All  classes  of  people  except  the  farmers  are  already 
combined  and  working  together  for  their  own  collective 
and  consequent  individual  benefit.  To  protect  their 
own  interests  and  to  insure  prosperity  the  farmers  must 
combine  and  put  their  heads  and  money  together.  Sin- 
gle handed  we  cannot  cope  with  the  combined  Bkill  and 
money  of  all  other  classes. 

We  must  lay  aside  all  this  foolish  idea  that  each  man 
must  individually  control  his  own  individual  business, 
and  placing  more  confidence  in  each  other,  combine  for 
the  general  and  individual  good.  Many  advantages  can 
be  taken  in  a  combined  effort  at  wine  making  of  which 
•  arii  individual  cannot  avail  himself.  Greater  facili- 
ties in  machinery,  aud  for  handling  and  maturing  win., 
can  be  had  in  a  large  establishment  with  much  less  pro- 
portional cost.  Then  again  a  large  establishment  that 
shall  make  up  the  grapes  from  thirty  or  forty  farms  can 
afford  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a  skillful  manager, 
aud  will  make  better  aud  more  uniform  wine,  that  will 
be  worth  much  more  in  the  market,  and  being  better 
will  always  command  better  prices  and  find  ready 
in-'ket,  while  that  made  by  individuals  cannot  be 
sold. 

davenport — I  agree  with  much  that  has  been  said, 
but  must  differ  with  the  views  expressed  by  some  gen- 
tlemen. For  instance  I  believe  that  many  more  advan 
■.  may  be  secured  by  making  the  wine  all  together 
aud  keeping  and  handling  and  marketing  it  together. 
In  this  way  we  will  eBtabli6h  a  reputation  for  the  brand 
of  the  association  that  will  sell  it  at  home  or  abroad. 
Xot  so  if  each  individual  undertakes  to  handle  and 
market  his  owu  wine  alter  being  pressed.  There  iscven 
more  to  be  gained  by  the  handling,  ageing  and  market 
iug  the  wine,  as  an  association,  than  by  pressing  it. 
Another  great  advantage  that  can  be  seeiirea  by  a  com- 
bination of  Interests,  all  the  refuse  pomace,  etc.,  that 
must  necessarily  be  wasted  in  a  small  establishment, 
because  the  expense  Of  sjviug  will  be  so  great,  can  in  a 
large  establishment  be  saved  and  utilized. 

Adams— Has  been  pleased  with  much  that  has  been 
remarked.  The  farmers  are  the  only  class  of  people 
that  Bleep  on  their  own  interests.  They  are  so  isolated 
u, .in  each  other  that  they  don't  seem  to  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  They  allow  everybody  else  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  And  hence  so  many  farmers  arc  be- 
.  wiling  dissatisfied  with  their  lot,  and  so  few  young 
men  are  inclined  to  become  farmers,  and  so  few  young 
women  desire  to  take  charge  of  a  fa  m  house.  The  cor- 
rection of  these  evils  are  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers 
themselves.  They  must  wake  up  to  their  own  Interest! 
aud  work  for  themselves  as  a  class — as  other  people  do. 
I  have  nothiug  to  say  against  the  merchant  or  middle- 
men; they  work  for  their  own  interests,  and  all  should 
learn  to  do  the  same. 

uiir  State  presents  the  strange  spectacle  of  300,000 
people  living  in  towns  and  cities;  with  200,000  farmers, 
miners  and  lumber  men  and  other  producing  classes  are 
laboring  to  support  them.  The  300,000  are  associated 
together  as  their  interests  dictate,  and  through  these 
associations  and  combinations  they  control  the  prices 
and  value  of  everything  produced  by  the  200,000  labor- 
ers who,  in  fact,  are  the  real  supporters  of  the  whole 
community.  Not  only  this,  they  control  our  laws  and 
all  our  customs  for  their  own  interests.  I  think  in  the 
place  of  a  co-operative  winery  it  might  be  well,  or 
policy  at  least,  to  allow  each  stockholder  to  draw  out 
his  wine  on  payment  of  bis  proportion  of  cost  of  mak- 
ing— farmers  like  to  manage  their  own  individual 
affairs. 

Kutter  approved  of  the  idea  of  keeping  the  wine  to- 
gether—the braud  then  will  represent  the  quality,  and 
wine  kept  !u  a  uniform  tempeiature  and  subjected  to 
uniform  treatment  will  always  command  a  better  price. 
In  regard  to  the  temperance  question  I  will  say  that 
when  1  first  commenced  the  wine  business  I  watched 
the  question,  and  can  conscientiously  say  that  my  ex- 
perience and  observation  is  that  there  are  very  few  men 
who  grow  grapes  and  make  wine  who  become  any  the 
worse  for  liquor.  If  we  had  none  but  good  pure  wines 
in  the  State  we  would  be  a  community  of  temperate 


people.  The  familiarit:  with  wine,  or  its  great  abun- 
dance, is  not  calculated  to  lead  to  any  intemperate  use 
of  it.  but  the  contrary. 

Lockett  came  in  by  invitation  and  intended  to  become 
only  a  spectator,  but  had  be  ome  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  and  believes  in  the  principle  of 
farmers  combining  to  protect  and  promote  their  own 
Thinks  the  capital  stock  had  better  be  fixed 
at  a  larger  sum  at  once.  It  will  want  more  ready  money 
to  begin  the  business  than  had  been  suggested.  A  good 
establishment  will  cost  considerable  money.  A  building 
and  press  and  other  necessary  machinery  of  the  capaci- 
ty coutemplated  will  cost  considerable  money,  wages  of 
operators  will  have  to  be  paid  aud  all  other  incidental 
expenses  kept  up;  but  still  if  the  farmers  say  so  they 
are  equal  to  the  task  and  will  succeed.  BelieveB  it  bet- 
ter that  the  wine  or  brandy  made  be  kept  together  as  the 
property  of  the  associatiou  aud  marketed  as  such.  This 
plau  has  many  advantages  that  have  been  mentioned. 
If  a  stockholder  can  sell  wine  let  him  do  so  aud  give  an 
order  for  the  same,  and  let  theui  have  souie  advantage 
out  of  the  transaction:  but  let  thewiue  remain  the  stock 
and  property  of  the  association,  and  under  their  con- 
trol aud  management,  as  a  few  men  can  take  care  of  a 
large  quantity  of  wine  much  more  economically  than 
one  man  can  take  care  of  a  small  quantity,  and  do  it 
better,  as  has  been  remarked. 


Oakland    Farming,    Horticultural    and 
Industrial  Club. 

[Reported  for  the  Pacific  Bubal  Press.] 
At  the  meeting  on  Friday  evening,  Nov.  8th, 
Dr.  E.  S.  Carr,  President,  presided. 

A  communicatien  was  read  from  Mr.  I.  N. 
Hoag,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
law  of  1868  for  encouraging  the  planting  of 
trees  upon  the  highways  of  this  State.  The 
Club,  and  individual  members,  were  urged  to 
use  their  influence  with  officials  and  others 
to  promote  the  raising  of  trees  in  all  desirable 
public  places,  for  beautifying  our  country  and 
rendering  living  in  California  more  agreeable 
and  desirable.  The  communication  was  placed 
on  file.  It  would  furnish  a  good  subject  for 
discussion  at  an  early  date. 

Horse   Pestilence. 

An  interesting  report  on  this  subject,  en- 
dorsed by  Mr.  G.  D.  Jewett  and  T.  Hart  Hyatt, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  was  read  by  the 
latter.  It  set  forth  most  of  the  reliable  facts 
obtainable  in  all  printed  reports  received  on 
this  coast  on  this  new  disease,  in  a  form  desir- 
able for  preservation,  and  especially  for  refer- 
ence should  the  disease  reach  this  Coast.  It 
included  telegrams  as  late  as  November  7th, 
from  various  portions  of  the  Eastern  States, 
including  Boston  and  Chicago,  stating  the  dis- 
ease was  unabated,  while  in  some  parts  it  was 
improving.  The  Committee  feel  unable  to  an- 
swer the  questions  whether  the  disease  will 
reach  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  think  it  well  to 
watch  closely  its  approach  in  this  direction. 

A  vote  of  thanks,  offered  by  Mr.  Pryal,  to 
Hon.  J.  W.  Dwinelle  for  his  instructive  address, 
so  pleasantly  and  socially  delivered,  was  passed 
unanimously. 

A  gentleman  present  mentioned  that  co-inci- 
dent with  the  trees  in  Italy,  stated  by  Judge 
Dwinelle,  to  singularly  lean  in  one  direction 
without  any  apparent  cause,  he  was  knowing  to 
the  fact  that  willow  trees,  in  a  certain  region  of 
Illinois,  all  leaned  from  the  north,  while; the 
prevailing  winds  were  from  another  direction. 

It  was  stated  that  the  English  larch  was  ex- 
ceedingly slow  in  decaying  in  the  ground. 

Mr.  Pryal  said  there  were  two  kiuds  of  larch 
trees;  one  as  soft  as  Lombardy  poplars,  the  other 
strong  and  durable,  furnishing  hop  poles  fit  for 
use  for  4  or  5  years. 

Judge  Dwinelle  said  he  had  seen  newspaper 
statements  about  the  heart  rot  in  the  larch. 

Mrs.  Carr  said  that  the  disease  in  the  larch 
seemed  to  be  in  certain  plantations.  It  might 
be  owing  to  special  location  or  cultivation.  The 
larch  is  about  the  highest  in  the  scale  of  all 
known  trees  for  durability  and  toughness. 

Mr.  Pryal  said  we  have  a  native  variety  of 
larch  trees  commendable  for  cultivation. 

The  subject  of  "Forest  Tree  Culture"  will  be 
coutinued  at  the  next  meeting,  when  an  inter- 
esting discussion  by  members  may  be  expected. 

The  reporters  of  the  Oakland  daily  papers — 
the  Xews  and  the  Tranacnpi — were  missed  from 
this  interesting  meeting. 

Adjourned  to  Friday  evening,  NovomVier 
22d.  

San  Jose  Farmers'  Club  and  Protective 
Association. 

I  Reported  for  the  PACinc  Rural  Pbfss.  1 
The  Club  met  Saturday,  Nov.  9th,  at  the  usual 
hour,  President  Casey  in  the  Chair.  The  min- 
utes of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  (from 
the  Pacific  Bubal  Pkess)  and  approved. 

The  Committee  on  City  License  reported 
that  they  had  not  decided  as  yet  on  any  definite 
plan  of  action.  They  had  a  copy  of  the  new 
City  ordinance  on  license,  which  was  read. 
The  City  Council  had  doubled  peddlers'  license 
instead  of  abolishing  it  as  the  Club  requested. 
The  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  some  ac- 
tion should  be  taken,  but  were  not  prepared  to 
recommend  what,  at  present.  Several  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  action  of  the  City 
was  unjust  and  hoped  that  something  could  be 
done  to  remedy  the  evil. 

Free  Rent  and  No  License. 
Mr.  L.H.  Holloway  informed  the  Club  that 
Mr.  Leddy  had  requested  him   to   state  to  the 
Club  that  the  Farmers  could  have  room  in   the 


New  City  Market  to  sell  their  produce  free  from 
rent  and  license;  but  the  farmers  present  did 
not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  interested,  even  to 
return  thanks  for  the  liberal  offer. 

Asking  and  Answering  Questions. 

Mr.  Cadwell  desired  to  know  how  the  Tea 
Colony  prospered,  and  Mr.  Hobson  answered 
that  it  had  proved  a  failure.  To  the  question 
which  are  f.he  best  Baisin  grapes,  Mr.  Burrell 
replied,  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Two  and  a 
half  to  three  pounds  of  these  grapes  will  make 
one  pound  of 

Raisins. 

The  vines  should  not  be  trimmed  high,  they 
do  better  with  him  on  the  ground,  are  more  free 
from  mildew.  He  has  gathered  sixty  pounds 
from  a  four-year  old  vine,  but  does  not  usually 
get  a  forty  pound  box  full. 

Apples  for  Milk. 

Mr.  Burrell  in  reply  to  the  question  of  feed- 
ing apples,  said  he  had  fed  good  sweet  apples 
and  considered  they  increased  the  milk  about 
equal  to  pumpkins  or  carrots  but  no  better. 
One  member  thought  sour  apples  do  equally 
well,  but  need  cooking  before  being  fed. 

Mr.  Burgland  desired  to  call  the  attention  of 
members  to  an  editorial  in  the  Mercury,  jje 
thought  the  Mercury  man  fast,  and  it  would  be 
well  for  us  to  follow,  instead  of  abusing  him  as 
we  sometimes  do. 

The  Mercury's  Reports. 

President  Casey  said  that  perhaps  he  ought 
to  explain  his  position  as  he  had  been  misrep- 
resented in  the  reports  published  in  the  Mrr- 
cury.  It  made  him  appear  as  leaving  in  a  pas- 
sion, which  was  not  true.  They  were  in  the 
habit  of  misrepresenting  him.  He  did  not 
think  it  the  fault  of  the  reporter  but  of  the 
v  man .  He  had  concluded  to  remain  in 
his  present  position  at  the  request  of  the  Club. 

Mr.  Thomas  thinks  we  better  not  take  any 
notice  of  the  reports — they  are  hastily  written, 
and  hastily  printed  and  of  course  there  will  be 
some  mistakes,  but  on  the  whole  they  are  fair. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Holloway  had  also  been  misrepre- 
sented, and  when  he  had  rose  to  correct  the 
mistake  they  again  misrepresented  the  correc- 
tion and  made  it  worse  than  before.  He  be- 
lieved we  should  vindicate  ourselves — and  per- 
haps exclude  the  reporters  altogether.  Mr.  O. 
Cottle  thinks  that  Mr.  Holloway  is  a  good 
fighter  and  rather  likes  to  have  a  tight  with  the 
papers.  He  thinks  the  Club  has  been  tenderly 
dealt  with  by  the  reporters,  and  frequently  the 
proceedings  have  been  so  written  up  as  to  make 
us  appear  to  a  great  deal  better  advantage  than 
we  deserved. 

Mr.  Burgland  thought  the  Mercury  the  farm- 
ers' friend,  and  that  we  should  encourage  it  in- 
stead of  denouncing. 

President  Casey  thought  the  Mercury  would 
not  dare  to  attack  doctors,  or  lawyers,  or  mer- 
chants, as  it  had  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Chipman  thought  that  we  had  treated 
the  reporters  badly,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
if  we  encouraged  them  and  attended  more  to 
the  business  which  properly  comes  before  the 
Club.  It  is  not  advisable  for  us  to  fight  with 
newspaper  men,  they  have  got  the  advantage 
of  us,  they  can  print  all  they  please  and  we 
can't,  so  we  will  get  the  worst  of  it  every   time. 

Holloway  said  we  had  never  said  an  unkind 
word  of  any  paper  till  they  first  attacked  us, 
and  he  certainly  thought  we  had  a  right  to  pro- 
tect ourselves. 

Green  Feed. 

How  can  we  best  procure  green  feed  during 
the  dry  season,  was  discussed  during  the  re- 
maining half  hour  of  the  session.  Mr.  Settle 
thinks  pumpkins  the  best  substitute  for  green 
grass.  He  has  tried  beets  but  they  are  not 
good  for  milk.  Pumpkins  as  well  as  beets  will 
Keep  till  the  new  crop  comes. 

Mr.  Cadwell  keeps  green  feed  by  the  means 
of  a  windmill  and  a  surface  well.  He  thinks 
carrots  and  pumpkins  both  good,  but  squashes 
are  better;  they  will  keep. 

Mr.  Settle  said  that  all  those  we  call  pumpkins 
in  this  valley  are  squashes.  He  considers  the 
marrow-fat  squash  the  best.  Feed  the  seed;  it 
does  not  make  enough  difference  in  the  milk 
to  pay  for  the  trouble  of  taking  it  out;  he  had 
thoroughly  tested  the  matter;  the  quality  of 
butter  is  just  as  good,  andjtho  seeds  are  nutri- 
tive and  keep  the  cows  in  good  condition. 

Mr.  Burgland  thinks  to  make  beets  profitable 
they  should  be  allowed  to  have  two  years 
growth. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Holloway  hopes  that  we  will  be  able 
to  raise  green  feed,  even  on  our  hill  land.  He 
thinks  Chinese  sugar  cane  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose, and  that  perhaps  we  can  raise  three  crops 
in  one  season  from  one  planting.  As  a  people 
we  are  a  success  in  raising;  all  we  need  now  is 
to  be  successful  in  appropriately  applying  what 
wc  produce. 

Chinese  Sugar  Cane. 

Mr.  Burrell  had  seen  it  raised  on  the  driest 
i if  S.iu  Diego  land  without  irrigation,  when  on- 
ly five  inches  of  rain  fell,  and  said  it  was  cut 
for  feed.  The  sprouts  coming  up  made  a  sec- 
ond and  third  crop,  even  better  than  the  first. 
Beets. 

Mr.  Chipman  has  raised  beets  but  does  not 
think  it  paysjeows  will  milk  full  as  well  fed  on 
hay  aud  water,  which  is  more  convenient.  He 
thinks  pumpkins  good,  and  also  thinks  they 
can  be  raised  on  any  of  our  land,  by  subsoil- 
ing  once  in  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Settle  said  no  irrigating  is  required   on 


our  good  lands  with  a  usual  rainfall,  and  a  very 
little  in  dry  season. 

To    Keep    Pumpkins. 

Build  a  crib  about  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
ten  or  twelve  feet  wide,  sides  two  or  three  feet 
high,  floor  and  sides  barely  tight  enough  to  keep 
them  from  falling  through.  Cover  with  com- 
mon lumber,  handle  them  occasionally  and  feed 
those  that  are  inclined  to  spoil ;  in  this  way  one 
can  keep  pumpkins  and  squashes  a  whole*)' 

Mr.  O.  Cottle  does  not  think  beets  any  ac- 
count for  feed;  he  has  tried   them    thoroughly. 

Mr.  Pebles  says  his  Durham  cattle  did  well 
on  beets.  Mangles  are  better  for  milk,  but  he 
can  raise  such  a  quantity  of  sugar  beets — thirty 
tons  to  the  acre,  and  the  cattle  keep  in  good 
condition,  and  he  always  gets  the  very  highest 
price  for  butter.  It  needs  bran  orshorts  mixed 
with  beets  to  fatten  hogs. 

Mr.  Burrell  said  that  cattle  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  run  on  the  pasture,  but  let  the  grass 
be  cut  and  fed  to  them  in  stalls  is  much  more 
profitable,  to  which  proposition  several  as- 
sented. 

Mr.  Burrell  presented  the  club  with  a  box 
containing  several  vurielies  of  fine  grapes, 
which  the  members  seemed  to  relish  after  ad- 
journment. 

Sutter  Farmers'  Club. — This  club  met  Sat- 
urday, Nov.  9th,  at  the  Court-room  in  Schuess- 
ler's  building,  Yuba  City;  President  Bockius 
in  the  Chair,  and  J.  H.  Esselstyne  acting  as 
temporary  Secretary.  Mr.  Ohlean  addressed 
the  Club  on  the  importance  of  continuing  the 
organization,  and  those  present  most  heartily 
concurred  in  his  remarks.  All  thought  it  oblig- 
atory upon  the  members  present  to  exert  them- 
selves, and  induce  farmers  generally  to  attend 
the  next  meeting  and  join  the  Club,  to  the  end 
that  the  farming  interests  of  the  country  might 
be  advanced.  The  special  question  before  the 
Club  yesterday  was:  "Is  it  beneficial  to  the 
farmer  to  burn  his  stubble  ?" — which  was  dis- 
cussed at  some  length,  and  continued  for  furth- 
er discussion  at  the  next  meeting.  By  vote  the 
Treasurer  was  authorized  to  give  notice  of  the 
uext  meeting  by  posting  of  hand-bills.  After 
a  few  brief  remarks  by  the  President,  in  which 
he  urged  the  press  to  give  publicity  to  their 
proceedings,  the  Club  adjourned  to  meet  at  the 
Supervisors'  room,  at  the  Court-house  in  Yuba 
City,  on  Saturday,  the  23d  inst. 


Beet  Sugar  in  California. 

The  Alvarado  Beet  Sugar  Mill  has  been  run- 
ning now  a  little  more  than  two  months  on  the 
beet  crop  of  1872,  and  will  probably  be  busy 
for  four  or  five  months  more,  working  up  fifty 
tons  of  beets  per  day.  The  exact  amount  of 
the  crop  will  not  be  known  until  all  the  beets 
still  in  the  ground  shall  have  been  taken  up 
and  piled  for  the  winter,  and  that  operation  will 
not  be  completed  before  December.  The  Alva- 
rado crop  of  ISTo.  yielded  500,000  pounds  of 
sugar;  that  of  1871,  750,000  pounds;  and  that 
of  1879  will  be  between  1,000,000  and  1,250,000 
pounds.  The  average  per  centage  of  sugar  ob- 
tained from  the  beets  was  UDder  eight  in  1870, 
about  eight  last  year,  and  is  eight  and  a  quarter 
now.  We  have  no  precise  figures  from  the  Sac- 
ramento Beet  Sugar  Mill.— Alia  Cat. 

We  have  as  yet  but  two  beet  sugaries  in  Cal- 
ifornia, and  the  price  of  No.  1  granulated  sugar 
has  been  reduced  from  13  and  13%  cents  per 
pound  down  to  11%  cents,  one  cent  a  pound 
lower  than  the  same  quality  in  New  York  city. 
Give  us  a  few  more  beet  sugaries,  and  our  city 
refineries  that  have  hitherto  made  the  prices 
what  they  would,  will  find  the  value  of  sugars 
governed  by  the  home  production,  instead  of 
the  freaks  of  those  who  import  raw  sugars  from 
foreign  countries  to  enrich  themselves,  as  re- 
finers, at  the  expense  of  consumers  as  formerly. 

Manufactures  In  the  United  States. 

The  ninth  census  furnishes  interesting  data 
showing  the  extent  of  manufacturers  in  the 
several  States.  There  are  252, 1  IS  establishments, 
40,090  steam-engines  and  2,053,988  persons  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  industries;  the  capital 
invested  is  set  down  at  $2,118,247,069;  wages 
paid  annually  $775,621,593.  The  value  of  man- 
ufactured product  for  the  year  ending  June  1, 
1870,  was  $4,232,625,892.  The  manufacturing 
interests  are  represented  by  the  several  States, 
as  follows: 

Alabama f  13,010,644  Missouri $200,213,429 

Montana 2,494.611 

Nebraska 6,788.(13 

Nevada l.',,870.53» 

New  Hampshire.    71,0:18.243 

New  Jersey 1(0,337,733 

New  Mexico. ...       1 ,489,868 

New  York 78S.1U4.C51 

North  Carolina.       1,921,327 

Ohio 269.713,610 

Oregon 6,877,837 

Pennsylvania...  712,178,941 
Rhode  Island...  111. I 
South  Carolina.         985,898 

Iowa.... ..... ...    46,534,'322!Tennessce 34,362.626 


Arizona 185,410 

Arkansas 4,629,234 

California 66,694,656 

Colorado 

Connecticut 181 ,068,474 

Dakota 178,570 

Delaware 18,791,882 

Dist.  Columbia.  9,802,178 

Florida 4,686,408 

Georgia 331,196,115 

Idaho 1,047.625 

Illinois 205,620,672 

Indiana 108,617,278 

T~~-.  If.    '. 


Texas 11,517,801 

Utah '->. 

Vermont 83,184,608 

Virginia 3s, 


Kansas 11,775,823 

Kentucky 54,825,809 

Louisiana 24,161,905 

Maine 79,497,521 

Maryland 76,593,613  Washington  T. 

Massachusetts..  653,912,568  WeBt  Virginia. 

Michigan 118,304.676  Wisconsin. 

Minnesota 23,110.700  Wyoming 

UlSBtBSlppi 8,154,758 


2,851,052 

24.118.051 

77.214,^26 

786,434 


Somk  men,  like  pictures,  are  fitter   for  a 
corner  than  a  full  light. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

FRESNO. 

Expositor,  Oct.  2G :  Cotton  Geowing  at  Cen- 
terville. — We  have  frequently  mentioned  the 
cotton  crop  of  Mr.  C.  Davis,  situated  near  Cen- 
terville,  while  in  progress  of  culture.  At  this 
time  Mr.  Davis  is  actively  engaged  in  gathering 
this  valuable  crop,  and  further  furnishes  prac- 
tical evidence  that  cotton  can  be  produced  in 
that  region.  The  present  situation  of  the  crop 
furnishes  many  evidences  that  may  not  be  seen 
at  other  times,  and  it  would  be  well  for  parties 
contemplating  to  grow  cotton  to  inspect  the  crop 
at  this  time.  The  field  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  snow  banks.  As  the  gatherers  leave  the 
cotton  in  piles  in  the  field,  which  presents  a 
rather  beautiful  sight,  especially  in  the  evening. 

Rick. — We  received,  a  few  days  since,  a  sam- 
ple of  rice  grown  by  J.  It.  Heinlein,  near  King- 
ston in  this  county.  He  planted  two  pounds 
last  Spring  and  has  harvested  about  one  hun- 
dred pounds  from  it.  The  sample  sent  us  are 
very  tine.  The  grains  are  large,  plump,  and 
white,  and  the  heads  full.  Mr.  H.  intends  to 
plant  more  next  year.  If  such  rice,  as  the  sam- 
ple shown  us,  can  be  raised  in  this  county,  it 
would  be  a  very  lucrative  business  to  engage  in. 

NEVADA. 

Republican,  Nov.  2:  Woolen  Mills. — The 
people  of  Reno  are  talking  about  taking  stock 
in  and  erecting  a  woolen  mill  at  that  place.  We 
have  no  doubt  but  that  such  an  enterprise  would 
pay  at  Reno,  and  if  it  would  pay  there  a  simi- 
lar enterprise  ought  to  succeed  in  Truckee. 

Besides  a  woolen  mill,  a  paper  mill  and  a 
flouring  mill  could  be  made  profitable  hero.  In 
the  mauufacture  of  paper  plenty  of  pure  water 
is  especially  required,  and  this  we  have  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  With  a  grist-mill  this 
would  be  the  principal  outlet  for  the  wheat,  oats 
and  barley  of  Sierra  Valley.  The  Winters  here 
are  not  severe  enough  to  interfere  with  any  of 
the  above  suggested  enterprises.  The  factories 
of  New  England  are  not  closed  down  on  account 
of  cold  weather,  and  the  climate  of  Truckee  is 
much  more  mild  and  equable  than  in  the  warm- 
est portions  of  Massaehtsetts,  Connecticut  or 
Rhode  Island. 

Influence  of  Water  on  Climate. — The  tem- 
perature of  the  air  at  Lake  Tahoe  is  several  de- 
grees warmer  than  at  Truckee,  although  the 
lake  is  about  GOO  feet  the  highest  in  altitude. 
Another  singular  fact  is  that  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  although  exceedingly  cold  in  the  Summer, 
are  never  frozen  in  any  place  in  the  Winter. 
At  various  places  around  the  lake  at  an  elevation 
of  6,500  feet  above  the  sea  vegetables  are  raised 
without  difficulty,  and  potatoes  grown  there,  for 
quality,  cannot  be  surpassed  any  where  else  on 
the  Coast.  Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  gener- 
ally believed  that  neither  grain  nor  vegetables 
could  be  raised  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas  at  a  high- 
er altitude  than  5,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  at  Tahoe  is  more  even 
than  at  any  otherpoint  in  California  of  the  same 
altitude,  and  this  fact  is  probably  owing  to  the 
influence  of  such  a  large  body  of  water  on  the 
atmosphere.  Donner  Lake,  500  feet  lower  than 
Tahoe,  freezes  over  in  the  Winter,  the  lake  be- 
ing too  small  to  have  any  perceptible  influence 
in  moderating  the  temperature  of  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere. 

Transcript,  Nov.  1:  Cattle  are  coming  through 
town  every  day,  in  big  droves,  from  the 
mountain  pastures.  The  cattle  look  to  be  in 
very  fine  condition,  and  the  clover  up  in  the 
mountains  has  been  very  sweet  and  nutritious 
this  year. 
SACRAMENTO. 

Antioch  Ledger,  Oct.  26 :  The  Potato  Crop  on 
Sherman.  Island. — Farmers  on  Sherman  Is- 
land are  busily  engaged  in  harvesting  their  crop 
of  potatoes.  Although  the  number  of  acres 
planted  was  considerably  less  than  last  season, 
owing  to  the  flood  of  last  Winter,  yet  the  yield 
is  good,  and  the  scarcity  of  this  crop  in  the  Bo- 
dega county  will  cause  them  to  be  in  good  de- 
mand at  advanced  prices-.  The  levee  is  ap- 
proaching completion,  and  its  dimensions  are 
such  as  will  prove  an  effective  barrier  against 
the  encroachments  of  high  water. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

World,  Oct.  26:  The  Past  Harvest.— After 
Mr.  Warnock  has  threshed  his  own  crop,  about 
1700  sacks,  with  his  fine  twelve  horse  power  Pitz 
Thresher,  cleaned  up  all  the  grain  in  the  Ballena 
excepting  his  own,  amounting  to  near  three 
thousand  sacks,  he  commenced  on  the  Vulcan 
and  Cuyamaca  grain,  when  he  threshed  near 
three  thousand  sacks,  the  larger  portion  being 
barley. 
SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Guardian,  Nov.  2:  Killing  Frosts. — Last 
Monday  night  occurred  the  first  frost  of  the 
season.  Tender  plants,  such  as  the  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  squash,  etc.,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
fig  and  English  walnut  trees,  give  unmistaka- 
ble evidence  of  the  presence  of  "Jack  Frost." 
In  some  localities  ice  was  formed  an  inch  in 
thickness. 
SIERRA. 

Messenger,  Nov.  2  :  Early  Storm. —  Last 
week  we  were  visited  with  the  first  storm  of 
the  season.  It  rained  here  for  a  couple  of  days, 
snowing  above.  At  Eureka  the  snow  was  about 
five  inches  deep.  The  rains  were  followed  by 
several  of  the  severest  frosts  we  have  ever 
known  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Will  some  of 
our  augurs  tell  us  whether  or  no  this  betokens 
an  early  and  severe  winter? 


SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Independent,  Nov.  2.  The  first  rain  of  the 
season  fell  at  an  early  hour  last  Saturday  morn- 
ing. Although  light  in  this  city,  the  shower  is 
reported  to  have  been  quite  copious  in  portions 
of  the  valley. 

Heavy  snows  in  the  mountains  of  Utah  are 
somewhat  retarding  mining  operations,  and 
there  are  apprehensions  of  an  early  and  heavy 
winter. 

Fuel. — The  late  sudden  change  of  weather 
to  a  wintry  temperature  seems  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  causing  farmers  who  had  piles  of  cord- 
wood  on  hand,  to  throw  it  all  at  once  upon  the 
market.  Lately,  large  quantities  of  cord-wood 
of  the  very  best  quality  has  been  brought  into 
the  city  by  teams.  The  prevailing  price  is  $8 
per  cord. 

The  Pacific  Chiccory  Works.—  These  works 
are  located  on  Lindsay  street,  between  Rac- 
coon and  Tule  streets,  in  this  city,  and  are 
owned  by  Messrs.  Raab,  Meine  &  Co., 
who  have  the  necessary  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery in  operation  for  the  manufacture  of 
chiccory  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  machinery 
is  operated  by  a  steam  engine  of  about  twenty- 
horse  power.  The  boiler  is  eighteen  feet  long 
and  thirty  inches  in  diameter.  In  addition  to 
the  necessary  machinery  for  cutting  and  grind- 
ing the  roots,  apparatus  for  roasting,  etc.,  there 
is  an  extensive  kiln  for  drying  the  roots  more 
thoroughly  than  can  be  done  by  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere.  The  works  are  new  and  the 
facilities  are  ample  for  the  manufacture  of  five 
tons  of  chiccory  per  day,  and  extensions  and 
additions  will  be  made  as  business  necessities 
may  require. 

Farmers  Busy. — We  are  told  that  the  farm- 
ers in  some  parts  of  the  county  are  busy  seed- 
ing their  fallowed  land.  Many  prefer  to  have 
the  seed  in  the  ground  before  the  first  rains 
fall. 


SANTA  CLARA . 

Advocate,  Nov.  2.  The  First  Rain. — On 
last  Saturday  morning  at  five  o'clock  the  first 
rain  of  the  season  occurred  in  Gilroy.  It  pat- 
tered quite  briskly  on  the  roof  for  a  short  time, 
waking  many  of  our  slumbering  denizens.  It 
had  the  good  eflVct  of  laying  the  dust  and  puri- 
fying the  atmosphere.  Fortunately  it  did  not 
rain  enough  to  damage  the  thousands  of  tons 
of  uncovered  grain  in  our  valley.  All  the  in- 
dications augur  well  for  an  early  and  a  wet 
winter.  The  wild  geese  are  leaving  their  north- 
ern home  for  a  more  genial  winter  residence  in 
the  valleys.  Our  farmers  will  heed  the  warning 
and  prepare  for  another  aud,  we  hope,  favora- 
ble winter. 

SOLANO. 

Chronicle,  Nov.  2:  Egyptian  Corn. —  In 
speaking  of  the  agricultural  products  exhibited 
during  the  late  District  Fair,  we  made  mention 
of  a  variety  of  Egyptian  corn  from  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Logan  of  St.  Helena  stating  that  this  was 
the  only  seed  on  the  Pacific  coast  imported 
from  Illinois.  Since  that  we  have  received  a 
sample  of  the  same  kind  of  corn  grown  by 
Charles  A.  Peabody  on  his  ranch  in  Suisun 
Valley  which  is  much  larger  than  the  bunches 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Logan.  Mr.  Peabody  informs 
us  that  this  corn  was  plentiful  in  his  garden  last 
April,  and  the  sample  sent  to  this  office  is  of 
the  second  crop  being  only  about  two-thirds  as 
much  as  the  first  crop.  The  third  crop  which 
is  now  maturing  will  be  still  less  in  the  same 
proportion.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Pea- 
body will  secure  three  crops  in  one  season 
from  one  planting  and  the  stalks  are  still  fresh 
and  green.  The  corn  stalk  and  leaf  have  about 
the  same  appearance  as  ordinary  com.  The 
grain  grows  in  clusters  of  one  bunch  to  a  stalk 
for  each  crop  and  is  unlike  any  other  corn 
species  in  appearance.  The  corn  is  considered 
by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  it  to  be  a 
profitable  crop  to  feed  to  fowls  and  hogs.  This 
gentleman  will  plant  next  season  something 
like  an  acre  or  two. 
TULARE. 

Delta,  October  31 :  Ice. — On  Monday  morn- 
ing last,  vessels  containing  water  and  exposed 
to  the  air  were  fouud  covered  wi'h  a  slight 
skum  of  ice,  and  the  weather  since  has  re- 
mained "cool  for  the  season." 

A  Big  Snake. — Last  Sunday  a  gentleman  now 
camped  on  the  north  side  of  the  town  killed  a 
large  bull  snake.  We  saw  it  on  Monday. 
When  killed  it  was  seven  feet,  one  inch  in 
length,  and  six  inches  in  circumference. 

A  Curiosity. — Mr.  E.  M.  Bentley  informs  us 
that  while  out,  not  long  since,  on  a  trip  in  the 
region  of  Greenhorn  Mountain,  he  came  across 
a  curiosity  which  he  describes  as  consisting  of 
some  eighteen  holes  of  uniform  size,  and 
shaped  like  a  potash  kettle,  existing  in  solid 
granite.  They  were  about  three  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  about  one  and  a  half  feet  deep.  They 
were  round,  polished  and  uniform,  and  evident- 
ly the  work  of  art.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  in- 
quiry to  the  curious,  to  know  what  these  holes 
were  used  for  and  by  what  race.  Reflection 
has  induced  our  iuformant  to  believe  that 
they  must  have  been  employed  for  some  pur- 
pose akin  to  that  for  which  the  Mexican  arastra 
is  now  used,  and  that  their  position  may  indi- 
cate the  neighborhood  of  an  ancient  mine . 

YUBA. 

Enterprise  Nov.  2:  Sowing  Grain. — Some  of 
the  farmers  in  this  section  are  now  sowing  grain 
and  covering  it  with  the  cultivator. 

The  Weather.— Friday  night  Oct.  25th,  fur- 
nished us  with  the  first  rainfall  of  the  season; 
and  Saturday  morning  was  bitter-cold ;  a  gray 
frost,  the  first  of  the  year,  covered  the  face  of 
the  country  hereabouts.  Sunday,  Monday  and 
Tuesday  were  windy  and  cloudy  days,  but  the 


latter  part  of  the  week  now  gone,  has  been  warm 
and  pleasant  as  in  the  spring  time. 

Appeal,  Nov.  1:  Early  and  Late  Peaches. — 
We  ate  yesterday  a  late  free-stone  peach  from  a 
tree  in  the  yard  of  Geo.  Smith,  which  was 
sound,  hard  and  very  palatable — such  as  would 
bring  a  high  price  at  this  late  day  of  the  peach 
season.  This  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  or- 
chardists  are  planting  and  budding  with  a  view 
to  produce  more  early  as  well  as  more  late 
peaches.  The  peach  ripening  in  the  middle  of 
the  season  is  so  plenty  that  the  price  paid  hardly 
pays  for  their  picking. 

Nov.  8:  Snow  Tent  Lumber. — Large  quanti- 
ties of  very  fine  sugar  pine  lumber  is  brought 
by  return  teamsters  to  this  city,  for  local  con- 
sumption and  shipment  below,  and  the  follow- 
ing item  from  the  Nevada  Transcript  tells  all 
about  its  manufacture :  "  The  Snow  Tent  saw 
mill,  owned  by  W.  B.  Churchill,  is  in  a  fine 
sugar  pine  range.  The  mill  has  run  full  hands 
for  five  months,  and  the  force  is  now  reduced. 
During  the  season  2,200,000  feet  of  sugar  pine 
lumber  has  been  sawed.  The  mill  will  cut  a 
board  56  inches  wide,  and  will  saw  20,000  feet 
per  day.  This  lumber  is  as  fine  as  any  made 
in  the  State,  and  has  been  shipped  below  for 
market.  Every  empty  wagon  passing  down  the 
ridge,  destined  for  any  point,  has  been  loaded 
at  the  mill.  The  lumber  is  always  in  demand, 
and  finds  a  ready  market  anywhere  at  good 
prices." 

OREGON. 

Salem. — The  town  of  Salem  is  making  sure 
and  steady  progress.  The  population  does  not 
exceed  6,000  inhabitants.  Its  two  principal 
hotels,  University,  Court-house,  just  being  built 
at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  the  new  Methodist 
Church,  that  will  cost  $30,000,  are  samples  of 
the  fine  buildings  that  adorn  Salem.  The  stores 
are  numerous,  large  and  elegant.  The  mer- 
chants are  prosperous.  Manufacturers  are 
making  satisfactory  progress.  As  good  flour 
and  as  superior  woolen  goods  as  the  State  can 
produce  are  made  here;  and  Mr.  Myers'  new 
mill  for  manufacturing  turbine  water-wheels 
and  agricultural  implements,  that  will  cost 
$100,000,  will  be  a  credit  to  the  State.  The 
moral  tone  of  the  city  maybe  considered  favor- 
able, from  the  fact  that  it  is  called  the  city  of 
churches,  colleges  and  schools. 


Address  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Dwinelle. 


vines,  and  fruit  trees  all  come  in  play.  In  Paris 
wood  is  sold  by  weight  in  little  bundles. 

The  Poplar  is  much  Planted  in  France 
for  fuel,  the  branches  being  cut  periodically  and 
tied  into  faggots.  Only  enough  of  the  small 
branches  at  the  top  of  the  tree  are  left  to  keep 
up  the  circulation  until  new  shoots  start  below. 
Trees  are  also  cultivated  on  worn-out  lands  to 
renew  them. 

A  gentleman  in  Germany  told  Mr.  Dwinelle 
that  his  family  owned  large  plantations  of  trees. 
The  oldest  of  these  had  been  planted  about  25 
years,  and  the  last  of  them  would  be  ripe  for 
use  at  125  years  old.  The  owners  expected  a 
return  of  three  per  cent,  per  year  on  their  in- 
vestment, which  is  the  usual  rate  paid  there  on 
secure  loans. 

The  trees  are  planted  in  regular  rows,  and 
often  quite  close  together,  apparently  about 
three  feet  apart.  As  they  grow  they  are  thinned 
out  in  such  a  way  that  those  left  shall  be  at 
regular  distances  apart. 

The  first  cutting  is  for  hop  poles;  the  second 
for  telegraph  poles;  railroad  ties,  spars,  etc., 
the  third  for  house  and  bridge  timbers  and  the 
like;  the  ripe  trees  are  finally  cut  for  the  heavi- 
est timbers,  masts  and  boards. 

No  Fences 
Are  used  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  lit- 
tle wood  is  used  in  other  structures  where  stone 
and  mortar  will  do  as  well.  In  many  cases  the 
houses  are  built  entirely  of  masonry,  the  ceil 
ings  of  the  rooms  being  arched  to  support  the 
upper  floors  and  roof.  This  is  particularly 
common  about  Naples  in  Italy,  where  this  solid 
mode  of  structure  is  considered  the  best  pro- 
tection against  earthquakes.  Fences  were  no- 
ticed in  the  south  of  Italy,  but  they  were  of 
solid  masonry,  and  on  the  top  of  each  was  a 
small  aqueduct  for  irrigating  the  field. 

The  Osier  Willow 
Is  very  extensively  cultivated  and  the  variety  of 
articles  manufactured  from  it  is  wonderful. 
Mr.  Dwinelle  saw  books  full  of  patterns  used 
by  the  willow  workers,  and  was  told  that  there 
were  already  about  35,000  different  patterns 
used.  They  included  almost  everything  from 
a  baby's  rattle  to  the  body  of  a  dray.  On  the 
Rhine  opposite  Strasburg  this  industry  is  im- 
mense. There  the  banks  of  canals  for  catching 
the  overflow  of  the  river,  and  the  irrigating 
ditches  are  bordered  with  Osiers. 
The  Culture  of  the  Cane 


[Before  the  Oakland  Farming  Club.] 
Mr.  Dwinelle  said  that  he  had  no  address  or 
lecture  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  could 
only  give  an  informal  talk  on  some  of  the  pecu- 
liar features  of  agriculture  which  he  noticed  in 
a  trip  through  Europe.  He  had  not  studied  the 
subject  chosen  for  the  consideration  of  the  Club 
that  evening,  and  had  read  but  one  article  of  im 
portance  upon  it.  That  one  was  by  a  gentle- 
man in  Deleware  who  had  cultivated  fruit  trees 
for  over  forty  years,  and  whose  experience  was 
given  in  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, and  published  in  one  of  the  late  month- 
ly reports. 

He  did  not  find  it  easy  to  get  much  informa- 
tion on  general  subjects  from  Europeans  whom 
he  met  while  traveling.  Their  observations 
seemed  to  be  mostly  confined  to  their  own  spe- 
cial profession  or  line  of  business.  For  instance, 
in  Holland,  many  of  the 

Cows  Wear  Blankets 
To  protect  them  from  the  changes  of  the 
weather,  and  these  are  kept  on  during  the  en- 
tire season  of  pasturing.  Being  curious  to  know 
of  what  material  these  covers  were  made,  he  had 
asked  several  natives  of  the  country  whom  he 
met  there,  and  others  living  in  California,  but 
no  one  would  say  whether  they  were  of  sacking, 
of  woolen  or  some  other  material.  As  he  had 
no  opportunity  for  a  personal  examination  it  is 
still  a  mystery.  It  is  stated  as  a  remarkable  fact 
that  as  a  result  of  this  covering  there  is  a  race 
called  blanket  cattle  in  which  the  calves  are  born 
with  the  mark  of  the  blanket  on  them. 

Tree  Planting  in  Europe 

Is  practiced  extensively  for   ornament,  for  fuel 
and  for  timber. 

Going  from  Newcastle  into  Scotland  the  road 
ran  through  the  Cheviot  Hills,  a  remarkably 
bleak  and  barren  country.  There  was  hardly 
an  object  to  break  the  monotony  except  the 
stone  sheep-folds,  or  as  Californians  would  call 
them,  corrals,  These  were  about  half-way  up 
the  slope,  apparently  so  placed  to  avoid  the 
hilltops  and  the  cold  air  which  sinks  into  the 
valley  bottoms. 

On  approaching  Abbottsford,  the  home  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  on  the  Tweed,  the  hills  were 
all  crowned  with  beautiful  forest  trees,  in  appar- 
ently natural  positions.  An  old  man  living  there 
said  that  he  remembered  well  when  Sir  Walter 
bought  the  place,  and  that  at  that  time  it  was  as 
bare  and  bleak  as  the  surrounding  country.  Now 
it  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty. 

Sir  Walter  Scott 
Was  a  pioneer  in  forest  culture  in  Scotland. 
His  example  has  been  very  extensively  followed, 
and  much  poor  land  has  been  made  very  valua- 
ble by  planting  forests.  The  dukedom  of  Athol 
was  formerly  a  poor  one,  but  its  revenue  has 
been  greatly  increased  from  artificial  forests. 
The  larch  has  been  much  planted,  but  it  is 
fouud  that  it  is  very  liable  to  decay  at  the 
heart,  and  for  that  reason  it  will  probably  be  re- 
jected as  a  forest  tree.  In  Europe  wood  is  very 
precious,  and  every  scrap  of  it  is  saved  and 
utilised.     Chips,    shavings,    the   trimmings   of 


Will  probably  become  of  importance  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  Italy,  it  is  extensively  grown  and 
used  in  various  ways.  About  six  feet  of  the 
butt  is  used  in  staking  the  vines,  and  the  more 
slender  portions  are  woven  into  screens  for 
protecting  growing  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
the  trarnoniana,  a  cold  north  wind  which  blows 
off  from  the  Alps  during  a  considerable  part  of 
the  year. 

The  Olive 
Is  one  of  the  most  important  crops  in  most,  if 
not  all  of  the  countries  about  the  Mediter- 
ranean; but  in  traveling  over  1,000  miles  in 
the  olive  countries,  Mr.  Dwinelle  saw  nothing 
equal  to  the  olive  orchard  at  the  old  Mission  of 
San  Diego  in  this  State.  In  France,  the  olive 
is  liable  to  being  killed  by  frosts.  Along  the 
Mediterranean,  easterly  from  Nice,  the  olive 
is  much  cultivated  on  terraces  supported  on  the 
steep  mountain  side  by  walls  of  masonry. 
Sometimes  as  many  as  thirty  of  these  teraces 
are  placed  one  above  the  other.  The  olive  is  a 
native  of  Africa,  where  it  is  a  forest  tree.  Its 
valuable  qualities  have  been  developed  by  cul- 
tivation. The  age  which  it  sometimes  attains 
is  wonderful  —  some  specimens  in  Asia  are 
known  to  have  been  taxed  for  2,000  years.  It 
has  a  peculiar  way  of  splitting  up  its  trunk  while 
still  living  and  forming  a  group  of  trees,  in- 
stead of  one. 

The  olive  tree  is  fed  with  the  most  concen- 
trated animal  manures,  rags  and  leaf-moulds. 
Where  grown  on  the  hill-side,  as  above  men- 
tioned, the  trees  were  not  perpendicular,  but 
had  a  decided  inclination  away  from  the  hill, 
and  for  this  peculiarity  there  was  no  apparent 
cause,  unless  it  was  because  there  was  more 
light  on  that  side. 

The  Vine 
In  Europe  is  not  often  grown  on  good  soil.  It 
is  usually  rough  dry  hill  land  that  produces 
the  best  wine.  In  such  localities  the  vines  are 
slender  and  need  to  be  staked.  On  the  bottom 
lands  the  vine  makes  a  vigorous  growth  and  is 
able  to  support  itself,  but  the  wine  made  from 
it,  is  dark  and  of  the  worst  description. 

The  vine  and  the  olive  are  not  irrigated,  but 
the  orange,  lemon  and  lime  must  be.  On  the 
Rhine  vines  are  grown  on  hills  so  steep  that  to 
gain  a  terrace  a  few  yards  in  width  arches  of 
masonry  fifty  feet  or  more  in  hight  are  built  on 
the  face  of  the  slope. 

The  banks  of  the  Neckar  rise  more  gradually, 
but  still  the  terraces  have  been  constructed 
with  great  care  and  expense.  At  Oflen,  in 
Hungary,  the  grapes  were  very  beautiful  and 
large,  but  insipid  and  watery  from  to  much 
rain. 

In  parts  of  Italy  the  division  lines  of .  the 
farms  are  marked  by  poplar  trees  which  fur- 
nish fuel,  and  also  support  vines  planted  at 
their  base  and  interwoven  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  fields  themselves  are  besides  planted  with 
some  vegetable  or  grain  crop,  thus  securing 
great  economy  of  space  but  a  very  poor  wine. 

California  Labor  Exchange. — We  would 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  an  adver- 
tisement in  our  columns  of  the  California  La- 
bor Exchange.  This  institution  is  still  worked 
as  a  private  enterprise,  by  its  former  efficient 
Secretary,  Mr.  A.  ZeelandeR-o- 
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Homes  in  the  Foot-hills. 

Webster  defines  foot-hill,  as  a  hill  lying  at 
the  base  of  a  range  of  mountains.  There  are 
two  main  ranges  of  mouutains  in  California, 
and  each — but  particularly  the  Sierra  Nevada — 
with  a  broad  belt  of  foot-hill  lands  at  its  base. 
These  lands  are  as  diversified  in  their  confor- 
mation, situations,  exposures,  elevations  and 
qualities  of  soil  and  adaptability  to  the  wants 
of  the  husbandman  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

There  is  no  general  rule  of  conformation  ob- 
served in  all  their  vast  'extent,  from  Kern 
County  on  the  south,  northwardly  to  the  Ore- 
gon line  a  distance  of  400  miles,  with  a  width 
of  from  10  to  80  miles.  In  some  districts  are 
found  extensive  plateaux  of  hundreds  of  acres, 
with  deep  canons,  ravines  or  valleys  on  either 
side;  in  others,  long  ranges  of  rolling  hills  ly- 
ing in  all  directions,  but  not  so  steep  in  any 
part  as  to  prevent  their  being  easily  cultivated; 
and  yet  in  others,  sharp,  conical  hills  so  steep 
and  rugged  that  only  sheep  and  goats  can  be 
successfully  grazed  upon  them. 

The  Lower  Foot-hills. 

These  are  but  little  elevated  above  the  levels 
of  the  great  valleys,  and  are  therefore  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  all  the  finer  fruits  of  the 
same  latitudes  in  other  countries,  including 
also  many  of  the  semi-tropical;  and  as  the 
confirmation  of  surface  presents  in  many  places 
a  partial  barrier  to  the  dessicating  north  winds 
that  occasionally  sweep  over  the  lower  plains, 
these  hills,  but  more  particularly  the  depres- 
sions between  them  are  admirably  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  fruit-grower  who  would  de- 
vote his  efforts  to  the  culture  of  the  orange, 
lemon,  lime,  grape  and  fig;  whilst  the  hills 
themselves  are  equally  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  cereals. 

On  this  portion  of  the  foot-hills  there  is  to 
some  extent  a  scarcity  of  water,  except  such  as 
is  obtained  from  wells,  there  being  but  few 
springs  in  this  division  of  the  hills,  and  many 
of  the  mountain  streams  that  afford  a  supply 
higher  up,  are  dried  or  totally  absorbed  here 
through  the  entire  summer.  There  is  also  but 
a  meager  supply  of  timber,  and  this  fit  only 
for  fuel. 

The  Middle  Foot-hills. 

These  we  place  at  an  elevation  between  one 
and  three  thousand  feet  above  the  Sacramento 
River  or  the  sea;  because  we  have  given  par- 
ticular attention  to  elevation  as  affecting  the 
fruit  and  general  agricultural  product.  Placer- 
ville,  in  Eldorado  County,  is  2,000  feet  above 
the  Sacramento  River  at  Sacramento,  and  Co- 
loma,  on  the  south  fork  of  the  American  River, 
has  nearly  the  same  altitude  and  both  of  these 
places  are  celebrated  for  the  production  of  fine 
wines  and  finer  peaches. 

We  are  aware  the  great  peach  orchards  of 
the  State  are  on  the  Sacramento  River  and  its 
immediate  tributaries,  or  we  may  say,  in  all  the 
lower  valleys.  But  when  we  look  for  middle 
summer  or  late  peaches  of  the  largest  size  and 
of  superior  excellence,  we  look  for  them  in 
Placerville  and  Coloma,  and  it  is  there  we  find 
them,  together  with  apples,  pears,  cherries, 
grapes,  strawberries  and  all  the  fruits  of  tem- 
perate climes  in  [their  fullest  perfection.  And 
yet  with  a  winter  of  only  light  frosts  and  occa- 
sional flurries  of  snow. 

But  go  2,000  feet  higher  and  we  are  above 
the  temperate  altitude  and  into  one  in  which 
snow  lies  most  of  the  winter.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, orchards  of  cherries,  apples  and  pears, 
some  few  varieties  of  peaches  are  met  with  and 
generally  productive. 

Particularly  is  this  applicable  to  late  keep- 
ing winter  apples;  they  seem  to  grow  with  a 
firmer,  harder  flesh  or  pulp,  more  like  the  Or- 
egon fruit  than  that  grown  lower  down  in  the 
warmer  valleys. 

In  all  this  range  of  elevation  there  is  almost 
complete  immunity  from  the  drying  north  wind, 
rendering  it  the  paradise  of  the  grape-grower. 
The   Upper   Foot-hills. 

Above  3,000  feet  and  on  up  to  5,000,  is  the 
great  timber  and  grazing  belt,  or  upper  foot- 
hills of  the  Sierras;  and  as  the  snows  recede 
towards  the  higher  mountains  at  the  approach 
of  summer,  the  grazing  grounds  are  extended 
even  up  to  and  among  the  highest  elevations; 
or  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

It  is  between  the  hights  of  one  and  three 
thousand  feet  that  the  most  desirable  locations 
for  rural  homes   and   rural   comforts,  with   all 


the  concomitants  of  village  communities  and 
social  life  will  finally  be  realized.  Here  all  the 
more  substantial  and  varied  productions,  in- 
deed all  but  a  few  of  the  more  delicate 
fruits,  will  be  found  in  the  fullest  abundance 
and  perfection;  whilst  from  these  foot-hill 
homes,  will  radiate  a  thousand  foot-paths  for 
the  countless  herds  of  animals  that  will  graze 
upon  the  higher  slopes  of  the  more  rugged 
mountains  above  them. 

Wood,  Water  and  Grass. 

These  are  always  considered  the  grand  requi- 
sites of  a  home  or  good  camping  grounds.  It  is 
between  two  and  five  thousand  feet  that  we 
find  an  abundance  of  timber  for  fencing,  build- 
ing and  fuel;  whilst  the  grand  old  trees  and 
the  countless  mountain  streams  and  rivulets 
are  but  so  many  graces,  beckoning  the  horti- 
culturist and  herdsman  to  immediate  appro- 
priation. 

It  is  to  these  sylvan  elevations  with  their 
everlasting  fountains  of  melting  snows  above 
them  and  opportunities  for  immense  and  count- 
less reservoirs  among  the  gorges  and  canons, 
that  vast  systems  of  irrigation,  destined  in  the 
no  very  distant  future  to  be  among  the  striking 
pecnliarities  of  California  agriculture  will  look 
to  and  rely  upon  for  their  never-failing  supplies; 
while  a  population  like  that  of  the  Alps  of 
Swilzerland,  remarkable  for  their  intelligence, 
industry  and  virtue  will  be  reared  up,  the  pride 
and  glory  of  California. 

The  Horse  Disease. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, Dr.  Arthur  B.  Stout  read  a  paper  on  the 
subject  of  the  horse  disease  now  prevailing  in 
the  Eastern  States,  which  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest in  view  of  the  wonderful  spread  of  the 
disease,  and  the  probability  of  its  reaching  us 
here.  The  subject  caused  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion among  the  members  in  which  Dr.  Gib- 
bons described  a  remarkable  epidemic  in  the 
form  of  catarrh,  which  broke  out  among  the  hu- 
man family  in  the  year  1831,  spreading  through- 
out Europe  and  invading  the  Eastern  States. 
It  proved  to  be  the  forerunner  ot  a  terrible 
visitation  of  cholera.  He  believed  from  past 
experience  that  the  present  horse  epidemic 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  epidemics  that  would 
attack  the  brute  creation  and  possibly  extend 
to  the  human  species.  Dr.  Stout's  paper  read 
as  follows: 

The  possibility  that  the  "horse  disease" 
now  prevailing  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
States  may  reach  California,  renders  it  a  sub- 
ject worthy  of  earnest  study.  It  is  probable, 
or  at  least  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  elevated 
and  cold  barrier  of  the  Sierras  may  interrupt 
and  prevent  its  passage  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Even  if  it  should  not,  the  original 
germ  elements  of  its  existence  may  as  well  be 
generated  primarily,  if  climatic  influences  fa- 
vor their  production  on  this,  as  on  that  side  of 
the  mountains. 

It  may  then  prove  a  public  benefit  to  throw 
what  light  we  can  on  this  malady  as  far  in  ad- 
vance as  possible  of  its  invasion.  Being  thus 
armed  in  advance  with  information  every  horse 
owner  in  the  State  may  be  prepared  to  act  as 
his  own  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

We  may  premise  by  saying  that  the  usual  ap- 
pliances of  veterinary  surgeons  will  not  succeed. 
The  nature  of  the  malady  is  that  of  an  inter- 
mittent fever  disposed  to  assume  a  tvphoid 
type.  The  nasal  catarrh,  the  throat  disease, 
and  the  congestion  of  the  lungs  which  appear 
with  more  or  less  acuteness  are  only  secondary 
affections,  and  abate  so  soon  as  the  primary 
fever,  and  brain  disorder  are  controlled.  Hence 
it  is  that  purgatives,  drenches,  sweats,  blisters, 
and  clysters  if  relied  upon  alone  assist  the 
malady  by  promoting  debility.  Whatever  de- 
bilitates the  animal  will  favor  the  disease — be- 
cause the  disease  itself  is  one  of  debility  caused 
by  the  poisoning  of  the  blood  through  malarious 
influence.  This  poison  prostrates  the  power 
of  the  brain  and  corrupts  the  blood;  nervous 
fever  results,  and  the  animal  requires  support 
rather  than  debilitating  agents. 

The  Symptoms  of  the  Disease 

As  yet  obtained  are  very  vaguely  described, 
but  the  one  symptom,  that  of  the  coldness  of 
the  legs  and  ears  is  almost  sufficient  to  define 
the  malady.  No  journals  have  as  yet  given  a 
clear  account  of  the  general  symptoms.  When 
the  air  containing  the  germ  poison  which  the 
horse  breathes,  comes  in  contact  with  the  lin- 
ing membrane  of  the  nose,  mouth  and  throat 
it  is  quite  natural  that  enough  of  those  poison 
particles  should  attach  themselves  to  these 
membranes,  on  the  way  to  the  lungs,  and  ex- 
cite' inflammation  with  discharge  of  matter, 
firstly  thin  and  clear,  and  afterwards  thick  and 
yellow;  if  they  have  activity  enough  so  to  ex- 
cite a  local  inflammation,  how  much  more  se- 
rious must  be  their  energy  when  absorbed 
through  the  lungs,  into  the  blood  and  thence 
transmitted  to  the  brain. 

While  then  it  may  be  very  well  to  make 
some  local  application  to  the  nose  and  throat, 
to  soothe  that  irritation,  and  empty  the  diges- 
tive organs  of  the  horse  by  mild  purgation, 
the  object  of  the  cure  can  only  be  ali'ected  by 
counteracting  the  influence  of  the  poison  on 
the  blood  and  brain.  This  fairly  attained  the 
local  catarrhs  will  rapidly  abate.  The  fatality 
of  the  disease  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of 


intoxication  (empoisonment)  and  the  celerity 
with  which  remedies  are  applied  in  its  earliest 
appearance. 

The  Fatality  of  the  Throat  Affections 
Is  less  to  be  feared,  for  it  depends  upon  the 
neglect  to  relieve  the  primary  malady.  The 
inflammation  in  the  narrow  passage  to  the 
lungs  becomes  dangerous,  by  superceding  the 
primary  in  aonteness,  and  then  kills  by  direct 
suffocation,  or  strangulation,  rather  than  by 
the  malarious  influence  on  the  blood  and 
brain    The  rational  and 

Natural  Treatments 
To  be  derived  from  these  views,  is  to  apply  the 
same  remedies  to  the  horse  as  would  be  resorted 
to  for  the  human  being.  Due  allowance  being 
made  for  the  comparative  differences  between 
man  and  the  horse,  the  same  treatment  which 
is  known  to  counteract  malarious  disease  in 
the  former,  will  also  cure  the  latter.  It  is  not 
asserted  that  all  climatic  germ-poisons  are 
identical,  but  that  they  are  so  nearly  allied  in 
their  action  on  living  beings  that  modifications 
of  the  same  general  treatment  will  suffice  to 
control  them  all.  The  same  accuracy  of  dosage 
cannot  be  obtained  for  the  horse  as  may  be  at- 
tained for  man,  because  the  animal  cannot  de- 
fine his  sensations,  and  the  prescribers,  horse- 
owners  and  farmers  are  novices  in  the  art  of 
medication.  They  cannot  estimate  the  differ- 
ences dependent  upon  age,  strength,  sex  and 
the  degree  of  acuteness  of  the  malady.  On 
such  discriminations  the  animal  must  take  his 
chance. 

Being  satisfied  of  the  identity  of  the  disease 
with  that  of  the  human  subject  and  the  simil- 
arity of  treatment,  the  next  question  would  be 
the  dosage  or  the  comparative  quantity  of  the 
remedy.  If  this  were  estimated  by  the  ratio  of 
bulk  and  weight,  the  relative  dose  would  be 
from  5  to  8  times  greater  for  the  horse  than 
the  man.  But  the  organ  to  be  acted  upon  is 
the  brain,  which  in  the  horse  bears  no  such 
proportion  to  that  of  man.  Again,  the  sim- 
plicity and  uniformity  of  food  and  habits  of  the 
horse,  would  render  his  nervous  system  much 
more  impressionable  to  active  therapeutic 
agents.  The  same  would  be  true  of  the  other 
functional  organs  of  the  animal.  A  safe  infer- 
ence would  be  the  same;  or  at  the  utmost 
double  doses  would  amply  suffice. 

Horse  Disease  in  California. 

Horse  disease  is  no  new  thing  in  California. 
It  has  existed  with  more  or  less  intensity  for 
years.  The  chicken  disease  may  be  mentioned 
in  the  same  category,  and  doubtless  is  referable 
to  the  same  climatic  conditions.  How  often 
have  we  heard  of  four  or  five  horses  dying  with- 
in a  few  days  in  the  same  stable,  and  suspicions 
been  excited  that  the  water  had  been  poisoned, 
or  some  foul  play  been  practiced.  Sometimes 
two  or  three  horses,  where  there  was  no  impu- 
tation of  over  driving  or  abuse,  have  died  in  a 
night,  especially  where  the  horses  have  been 
kept  in  basement  stalls,  and  where  the  access 
of  pure  air  was  defective.  These  horses  were 
in  truth  the  victims  of  malarious  infection,  but 
unfortunately  this  truth  was  not  recognized. 

The  Rinderpest  of  Germany  is  another  illus- 
tration of  a  similar  infection,  only  its  intensity 
was  felt  by  the  horned  cattle.  If  then  the  horse 
disease  appears  as  a  general  epidemic  in  Califor- 
nia, some  cautious  reserve  may  well  be  exer- 
cised before  the  disease  is  pronounced  to  be  an 
importation  from  the  Eastern  States,  for  it  is 
certain  that  it  may  exist  from  local  climatic 
cause,  and  not  necessarily  be  the  result  of 
propagation  by  contagion,  or  by  the  diffusion 
of  an  onward  march  from  State  to  State. 

The  Cure. 

The  sheet-anchor  of  treatment  is  Quinine;  to 
it  all  other  remedies  are  only  auxilaries.  This 
should  be  at  once  administered  without  waiting 
for  other  preliminary  treatment.  The  best 
moment  to  give  the  sulph  quinine,  if  the  pre- 
scriber  is  capable  to  judge,  is  in  the  cold  stage 
of  the  fever,  or  when  it  is  at  its  lowest  tempera- 
ture, as  indicated  by  the  coldness  of  the  legs 
and  ears.  Fifteen  to  thirty  grains  at  the  dose 
every  three  hours — continued  for  24  or  48  hours 
— according  to  the  severity  of  the  attack.  Dur- 
ing this  time  a  mild  purgative  of  jalap,  guyac 
and  glaubersalt  maybe  of  service.  Let  the  ani- 
mal be  well  blanketed  to  promote  perspiration, 
and  fed  with  warm  mash. 

The  catarrh  will  be  relieved  by  a  local  appli- 
cation of  infusion  of  golden  seal  (hydrastus) 
in  which  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid,  dissolved 
in  a  teaspoonful  of  spirit  of  wine  or  whiskey, 
have  been  mixed.  This  remedy  should  be  in- 
jected into  the  nostrils  with  a  syringe  having  a 
long  beak.  In  this  way  it  will  not  only  bathe 
the  nasal  membrane,  but  will  reach  the  throat. 
Some  of  it  will  also  be  swallowed,  which  serves 
a  good  purpose  in  cleansing  the  stomach.  In 
this  mixture  the  quinine  may  be  dissolved  and 
be  poured  from  a  bottle  down  the  horse's  throat, 
serving  thereby  at  the  same  time  the  purpose 
of  a  throat  wash.  A  wiueglassful  of  the  infu- 
sion of  golden  seal  will  suffice  for  each  nostril. 
If  the  fever  is  high  the  shoes  should  be  taken 
off  and  warm  poultices  of  flaxseed  meal  be  ap- 
plied to  the  feet  and  fetlocks. 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Stable 
Is  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance.     A  bad 
and  dirty  stable  is  of  itself  enough  to  engender 
the  disease,  so  that  any  false  economy  in  this 
respect  may  lead  to  very  expensive  results. 

All  sick  horses  should  be  forthwith  removed 
from  basement  stalls.  Free  ventilation  to  free 
the  stable  from  ammoniacal  and  urinary  odors  is 
indispensable.  Probably  the  best  disinfectant, 
because  not  poisonous,  and  very  efficient,  is 
the  bromochloralum,  which  should  be  fre- 
quently sprinkled  from  a  watering  pot  through 


the  stalls  and  passages.  A  pint  to  a  bucket- 
ful of  water  suffices.  The  addition  of  carbolic 
acid  C%  oz.  to  the  same  measure)  may  be  ad- 
vantageously added.  The  bromochloralum, 
may  be  obtained  as  well  as  the  golden  seal  in- 
fusion at  Steele  &  Co.'s  drug  store. 

This  disinfectant,  freely  sprinkled  into  the 
manure-pit,  will  not  injure  the  fertilizing  prop- 
erties of  that  substance;  but  here  chloride  of 
lime  may  also  enter.  But  if  chloride  of  lime  is 
too  freely  used  in  the  stable,  the  chlorine  set  at 
liberty  will  make  the  horses  cough  and  increase 
the  nasal  catarrh. 

Before  closing,  we  venture  the  inquiry — May 
not  the  glanders  (farcin)  be  clobely  allied  to 
the  malarious  contagions,  and,  although  the 
glanders  is  always  considered  an  incurable, 
fatal  disease,  might  not  this  same  treatment 
prove  that  this  disease  may  likewise  be  cured  ? 

Patents  &  Inventions. 

&  & 

Full  List  of  U.  S.  Patents   Issued  to 
Pacific   Coast    Inventors. 

(PnOM  Offioial  Reports  to  DEWEY  it  CO.,  U.  8.  AMD 

Fobeion  Patent  Agents,  and  Pcblikhkbs    of 

the  mlmnq  and  scientific  press.) 

Fob  Week  Ending  October  8th,  1872." 

Stone-Pavement.—  Jacob  Bolliger,    S.   F.,  Cal. 

Method  of  Blasting  Rock. — James  Brodieand 
Samuel  H.  Wheeler,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Turbine  Water- Wheel.  —  James  Cumming, 
lone  City,  Cal. 

Compound  for  Destboytng  Bed-Bcgs. — Eliza- 
beth Hooper,  Diamond  Springs,  Cal. 

Sewing-Machine.— Abednego  D.  Hopkins,  S. 
F.,  Cal. 

Hydraulic  Elevator. — Timothy  Stebins,  S.  F., 
Cal. 

Sipity  Device  foe  Elevators.— Timothy  Steb- 
ins, S.  F.,  Cal. 

Automatic  Brake  for  Machinery. — Timothy 
Stebins,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Rein-Holdeb.— Edwin  Charles  Every  Vile,  San- 
ta Clara,  Cal. 

Fob  Week  Ending  October  15th,    1872. 
Steam-Boileb   Furnace. — Frank  A.    Hunting- 
ton,   S.    F.,    Cal.,   assignor   to  himself  and 
Washington  J.  Miller,  same  place. 

The  patents  are  not  ready  for  delivery   by  the 

Patent  Office  until  gome  days  afterward. 
Note.— Copies  of  U.  8.  and  Foreign  Patents  furnish* d 
v  &  Co.,  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  tel- 
egraph or  otherwise)  at  the  lowest  rates.  All  patent 
business  for  Pacific  coast  inventors  transacted  with 
greater  security  and  in  much  less  time  than  by  any  other 
agency. 


Variations  of  the  Needle. 

The  subject  of  electricity  is  as  yet  but  imper- 
fectly understood,  and  we  have  much  to  learn 
in  regard  to  the  laws  controlling  it.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences, 
CD.  Gibbes,  Civil  Engineer,  made  some  inter- 
esting remarks  on  the  subject  of  variations  of 
the  needle,  and  said  his  attention  had  been 
called  to  this  particular  subject  from  having 
been  recently  engaged  in  sub-dividing  several 
thousands  of  acres  of  swamp  lands  on  the  San 
Joaquin  River;  a  place  where  one  would  least 
expect  to  find  any  local  attraction  to  disturb 
the  needle.  Nevertheless  he  had  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  connecting  with  old  surveys, 
and  had  found  the  needle  to  vary  more  than 
one  degree  on  the  same  line,  one  mile  apart. 
Both  observations  were  taken  on  the  same  tall 
flag,  and  the  line  established  by  fore  and  back 
sites  with  a  transit,  one  station  being  on  dry 
land,  and  the  other  in  a  dense  body  of  tnles, 
dry  and  green  together,  with  water  one  foot 
deep,  and  wind  from  the  west.  A  difference 
also  frequently  occurs  between  open  grass  land 
and  heavy  tules,  more  than  would  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  diurnal  variation. 

Now  will  the  wind,  by  agitating  the  tules  pro- 
ducing friction  of  the  dry  piths  of  the  dead 
tules,  create  electricity  so  far  as  to  effect  the 
needle  ?  This  is  a  question  that  should  be  in- 
vestigated thoroughly.  Mr.  Gibbes  suggested 
thai  the  Academy  request  all  civil  engineers  to 
give  the  results  of  their  experience,  with  regard 
to  local  attractions  or  disturbances  of  the  needle 
in  different  parts  of  the  State;  and  the  facta 
thus  collected  may  throw  some  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  a  previous  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject Mr.  Gibbes  stated  that  his  needle  had  been 
twice  affected  by  a  dry  northwest  wind,  causing 
it  to  adhere  to  the  glass.  The  same  thing  had 
occurred-to  Mr.  Hunt,  County  Surveyor  of  Con- 
tra Costa. 

Professor  Geo.  Davidson,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Gibbes,  said  he  was  convinced  that  the  variation 
was  from  no  other  cause  than  the  effect  of  iron 
deposits  in  the  earth,  aDd  it  could  be  obviated 
by  elevating  the  needle  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  compass  on  an  iron  ship. 

To  Clean  a  Steel  Pen. — Place  it  over  a  gas- 
light for  a  few  seconds,  then  dip  it  in  water, 
and  it  will  again  be  in  good  condition  to  write 
with.  Also  any  new  pen  which  is  too  hard  to 
write  with  will  become  softer  by  being  heated 
in  the  same  way . 
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The  New  York  Underground  Railroad. 

The  delay  in  undertaking  the  construction  of 
the  underground  railway,  for  which  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt  obtained  a  charter  last  winter,  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  enterprise  in  obtaining  right  of 
way  at  56th  street.  At  this  point  the  under- 
ground road  will  unite  with  the  Harlem  road, 
which,  according  to  the  plans  that  have  been 
adopted  for  improving  its  present  condition, 
will  be  several  feet  above  the  street  level.  To 
this  the  property  holders  in  the  neighborhood 
object,  and  insist  that  not  only  shall  the  tracks 
be  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  street,  but  also 
the  depot  which  is  to  be  erected  at  this  point 
for  the  temporary  terminus.  Until  these  de- 
mands are  complied  with,  the  owners  refuse  to 
part  with  their  property,  as  they  hold  that  the 
present  arrangements  will  endanger  the  lives  of 
the  citizens.  Negotiations  are  now  making  to 
obtain  control  of  this  property,  and,  if  there 
are  a  few  changes  made  in  the  original  design, 
they  are  likely  to  be  successful. 

Difficulties  have  also  arisen  in  regard  to  some 
property  required  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Five 
Points.  Here,  however,  the  trouble  is  a  ques- 
tion of  price;  but  commissioners  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  appraise  the  property  in  question, 
and  their  decision  will,  of  course,  be  final. 

It  is  expected  that  nearly  3  years  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  the  road,  and  when  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, the  time  is  by  no  means  too  long.  Be- 
tween 13th  and  18th  streets,  the  road  must  be 
tunnelled  through  solid  rock,  and  when  the 
present  tunnel  through  Murray  Hill  is  reached, 
the  entire  flooring  must  be  undermined,  for  the 
underground  road  will  pas-s  directly  under  it. 
The  new  road  will  be  on  an  average  3  feet  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  streets;  the  tracks  will 
be  19  feet  below,  and  the  arched  covering  will 
be  2  feet  in  thickness  throughout.  This  will 
give  the  interior  of  the  tunnel  a  bight  of  14  feet. 

The  terminus  of  this  new  road,  coming  as  it 
does  within  but  a  few  feet  of  the  new  Post  Of- 
fice, it  has  been  suggested  that  the  tunnel  be 
continued  into  the  basement  of  that  building. 
This  plan  has  been  regarded  favorably  by  the 
government  architect,  and  the  foundations  on 
the  north  side  of  the  building  have  been  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  it,  so  that  at  any 
time  the  connection  can  be  made.  By  this  plan, 
all  mails  arriving  over  the  Hudson  River,  New 
York  Central,  or  Albany  roads  can  be  sent  di- 
rect to  the  Post  Office  by  steam,  and  thus  avoid 
the  innumerable  delays  that  now  occur  in  the 
delivery  of  the  mails  to  the  wagons,  and  their 
subsequent  driving  through  the  city.  If  this 
arrangement  is  made,  these  mails  can  be  de- 
livered very  much  earlier,  and  the  departing 
mails  can  be  kept  open  later  than  at  present. 

Pube  Iron. — It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  pure 
iron  is  an  article  unknown.  What  is  called 
iron  is  a  mettle  combined  or  associated  with 
other  elements,  which,  though  present  only  in 
small  quantity,  may,  according  to  their  number 
and  proportion,  communicate  to  it  widely  dif- 
ferent properties — it  being  a  simple  variation 
in  the  proportion  of  carbon,  say  within  the 
limit  of  about  five  per  cent.,  which  causes  the 
metal  to  appear  in  the  three  well  known  states 
of  wrought  iron,  steel,  and  cast  iron,  and  just 
as  the  proportion  of  carbon  increases  the  metal 
passes  insensibly  through  these  successive 
stages.  One  part  in  a  thousand  of  any  one  of 
these  elements  will  produce  a  decided  effect  on 
the  quality  of  the  iron,  either  separately  or 
combined;  hence  the  endless  diversity  in  qual- 
ity of  the  iron,  steel,  and  pig  iron  met  with  in 
commerce.  So  far  as  our  knowledge  extends, 
iron  is  the  only  metal  which  is  capable  of  thus 
acquiring  such  varied  and  useful  properties  by 
the  operation  of  such^  simple  and  apparently 
trivial  causes. 


Prevalence  of  Dust. 

Dust  is  such  a  thorough  Paul  Pry,  so  intru- 
sive, so  all-pervading,  that  there  is  some  foun- 
dation for  Night  Thought  Young's  hypothesis 
of  a  universe  of  dust,  except  that  each  particu- 
lar atom  does  not  dance,  as  he  imagined,  ac- 
cording to  its  own  devices,  but  according  to 
Ijw.  The  air  on  the  top  of  Mount  Blanc  con- 
tains dust;  but  the  acme  and  concentration  of 
dirt  is  the  atmosphere  of  London,  enveloped  by 
which  it  is  impossible  for  anybody  to  be  quite 
clean,  outside  or  in.  Solar  light,  in  passing 
through  a  dark  room,  reveals  its  track  by  illu- 
minating the  dust  floating  in  the  air;  if  there 
were  no  dust,  no  track  would  be  visible.  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,  who  has  a  keen  eye  for  the 
beautiful,  says  that  on  a  day  of  transient  shad- 
ows, there  was  something  almost  magical  in  the 
rise  and  dissolution  of  the  luminous  beams 
among  the  scaffolding  poles  of  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall,  in  London. 

Dust  is  the  cause  of  the  lovely  color  of  the 
azure  firmament.  In  fact,  sky-blue  may  be  pro- 
duced by  exceedingly  minute  particles  of  any 
kind  of  matter.  To  the  same  cause  are  to  be 
ascribed  the  effects  by  which  distance  lends  en- 
chantment to  the  view.  Professor  Tyndall 
makes  an  artificial  sky  more  perfect  than  a  real 
one.  In  mountainous  countries  hills  at  no  great 
distance  are  rendered  almost  invisible  by  haze. 
It  will  be  understood  that  it  is  not  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  haze  as  an  opaque  body  that  renders 
the  mountains  indistinct,  but  that  it  is  the  light 
of  the  haze  which  dims  and  bewilders  the  eye, 
and  thus  weakens  the  definition  of  the  objects 
seen  through  it.  Artists  take  notice  of  these 
phenomena  under  the  name  of  aerial  perspect- 
ive. The  haze  varies  with  the  temperature  and 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  At  certain  times 
and  places  it  is  almost  as  blue  as  the  sky  itself, 
but  to  see  its  color  the  attention  must  be  with- 
drawn from  the  mountains  and  from  the  trees 
which  covar  them.  In  point  of  fact,  the  haze 
is  a  piece  of  more  or  less  perfect  sky;  it  is  pro- 
duced in  the  same  manner,  and  is  subject  to  the 
same  laws  as  the  firmament  itself.  We  live  in 
the  sky,  not  under  it;  and  the  "  blue  arch  " 
turns  out  to  be  a  greater  delusion  than  was  im- 
agined.— Ex. 
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Insect  Life  in  a  Coal  Pit. — Of  late,  the 
miners  employed  at  Muiredge  Coal  Pit,  a  little 
to  the  north  of  Buckhaven,  and  on  the  Vemyss 
estate,  have  felt  considerable  annoyance  in  con- 
sequence of  large-winged  insects  fluttering 
around  the  flames  of  their  lamps  and  often  ex- 
tinguishing them.  A  miner,  named  William 
Semble,  had  his  attention  directed  to  several 
gimlet-like  holes  in  the  wooden  props  that  sup- 
port the  working*,  and,  on  closely  examining 
the  same,  discovered  live  moth-like  insects  in 
the  cavities.  They  are  evidently  foreigners. 
The  wood  of  which  the  props  were  made  came 
from  abroad,  and  they  have  been  in  the  pit  for 
between  three  and  four  years.  The  insects  are, 
in  many  cases,  just  emerging  from  their  birth 
places  into  active  life  underground,  and  resem- 
ble wasps,  but  are  not  altogether  like  those  in 
this  country. — English  paper. 


A  Solvent  fob  Shellac. — Dr.  I.  W;.lz  de- 
scribes the  following  process  for  obtaining  a 
neutral  solution  of  shellac  in  water.  The  shel- 
lac is  broken  up  and  covered  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  boiled 
upon  the  water  bath  until  the  ammoniacal  smell 
has  disappeared.  More  of  the  solution  is 
added,  and  the  boiling  is  continued  until  the 
shellac  forms  a  coherent,  sponge-like  mass.  The 
carbonate  of  ammonia  Is  then  expelled  by 
further  boiling,  and  the  mass  will  readily  dis- 
solve by  pouring  boiling  water  upon  it.  A  kind 
of  soap  will  be  found  floating  on  the  surface, 
which  may  readily  be  removed  by  straining. 
Thesolution,  broughton  paper,  cloth,  etc.,  dries 
rapidly,  and  leaves  a  thin,  lustrous  and  adher- 
ant  film  of  shellac  behind. 


Cubiosities  of  Motion. — Is  any  change  pro- 
duced on  a  man  by  a  change  in  the  velocity  of 
his  motion  round  the  axis  of  the  earth  ?  If  a 
dweller  in  latitude  60  degrees  were  suddenly  to 
change  his  residence  to  the  equator,  he  would 
double  his  velocity.  At  latitude  60  degrees  he 
travels  round  with  the  earth  at  the  rate  of  500 
miles  an  hour;  at  the  equator,  1,000  miles  an 
hour.  Again,  at  latitude  72  degrees  the  Green- 
lander  is  lazily  carried  round  130  miles  an 
hour;  while  the  man  at  the  North  Pole  calmly 
revolves  once  in  24  hours.  Of  course  the  mo- 
tion is  unfelt,  because  all  things  move  together; 
but  the  change  from  the  tropical  to  an  arctic 
climate  is  so  great  that  it  may  possibly  produce 
physical  or  mental  effects  of  which  we  are  as 
yet  unconscious.  Of  course  the  steering  of  a 
ship  from  north  to  south  must  be  sensibly 
affected  by  the  constant  acceleration  from  west 
to  east.  On  the  long  railways  of  Russia,  too, 
it  is  said  that  the  rails  are  uniformly  more  worn 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  in  consequence 
of  this  force. — Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  ebullition  of  boiling 
liquids  a  small  fragment  of  sodium  amalgam 
or  of  sodium  tin,  is  added,  when  the  solutionis 
acid.  The  efficacy  of  these  depends  on  the  evo- 
lution of  a  small  amount  of  hydrogen  during 
the  process. — Dingler's  Polyteeh.  Journal. 

The  brittleness  of  drawn  wire  may  be  obviated 
in  a  short  time  by  subjecting  it  to  a  glowing 
heat  or  it  loses  this  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
within  two  to   four  months. — Qesterreich  Ztsch. 


Experiments  in  Exploding  Dynamite. — Cer- 
tain experiments  recently  conducted  with  dyna- 
mite, in  France,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  condition  under  which  this  explosive  is  em- 
ployed exercises  a  most  important  effect  upon 
its  value  as  an  explosive  agent  in  engineering. 
These  experiments  indicated  that  when  the  match 
entered  deeply  into  the  cartridge,  the  dynamite 
simply  burned  without  explosion.  It  was  further 
observed  that  when  the  match  but  slightly  en- 
tered tie  cartridge,  the  explosion  was  in  all  re- 
spects satisfactory,  and  that  nothing  was  left  to 
be  desired  when  the  cartridge  was  primed  with 
fulminating  mercury. 

Irradiation  of  Light. — It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  if  the  same  letters  of  the  same  size  pre- 
cisely are  painted  on  two  boards,  the  one  white 
on  a  black  ground,  and  the  other  black  on  a 
white  ground,  that  the  white  letters  will  appear 
larger,  and  be  read  at  a  greater  distance  than 
the  black.  This  is  owing  to  what  is  called  the 
irradiation  of  light.  It  depends  on  this:  That 
the  impression  made  on  the  bottom  of  the  eye 
by  bright  objects  extends  a  little  wider  than 
the  actual  portion  of  the  organ  struck  by  the 
light,  and,  invading  the  space  occupied  by  the 
darker  objects,  makes  the  brighter  appear  larger 
than  they  really  are. 

Sweet  Fern  for  Tannikg. — Thousands  of 
acres  of  land  in  Michigan  are  covered  with  a 
growth  of  sweet  fern,  which  has  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  be  worthless,  but  it  has  been  found 
that  for  tanning  purposes  it  is  unequalled,  and 
that  it  yields  forty  per  cent,  extract,  while  hem- 
lock jieldsbut  fourteen.  It  promises  to  be 
very  valuable. 


Locality  and  Cause  of  Ague  and  Fever. 

Intermittent  fever  is  known  to  prevail  (ex- 
cept in  sporadic  cases)  only  is  districts  where 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  vegetable  matter  in 
a  state  of  decomposition,  and  this  occurs  more 
especially  in  times  of  drouth.  In  dry  seasons 
rotting  wood  and  other  vegetation,  usually  in- 
nocuous because  under  water,  is  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  which  it  taints  with  the  emana- 
tions of  decay.  We  have  no  evidence  that  any 
amout  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  on  a  dry 
soil,  though  it  may  be  very  unwholesome,  is  es- 
pecially conducive  to  the  intermittent  form  of 
fever.  Moisture  is  an  essential  factor  in  the 
causes.  But  all  swampy  lands  are  more  or  less 
productive  of  this  type  of  fever  in  dry  seasons, 
and  the  prevalence  of  intermittents  in  their  vi- 
cinities always  corresponds  with  the  quantity 
of  decaying  organic  matter. 

Another  source  of  the  disease  not  often 
thought  of,  and  seldom  alluded  to  in  medical 
books  is  rotting  wood  and  other  decaying  veg- 
etable matter  in  the  cellars  and  door-yards  of 
houses  which  are  situated  in  damp  places.  If 
wood,  or  any  other  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
and  water  are  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  houses  or  stables,  the  water 
will  become  stagnant,  and  malarial  gases  will 
be  generated,  causing  intermittent  fever  in  the 
occupants  of  the  houses,  and  a  more  obscure, 
though  analogous  affection  in  the  domestic  ani- 
mals. 

The  malaria  of  swamps  and  other  places  is 
sometimes  carried,  mostly  in  a  given  direction, 
by  the  prevailing  winds  or  breezes,  so  that  per- 
sons residing  a  mile  or  two  distant,  and  in  high 
altitudes  and  salubrious  localities,  are  more 
subject  to  intermittent  fever  than  are  those  who 
reside  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  much  importance  in  the  neighborhood 
of  malarious  places,  or  districts  subject  to  this 
disease,  to  ascertain  the  prevailing  atmospheric 
currents  before  constructing  buildings,  either 
for  human  beings  or  animals. 

It  may  be  an  interesting  question  with  many 
who  are  obliged  to  reside  in  malarious  localities, 
at  what  hours  of  the  day  or  night  is  the  atmos- 
phere best  or  worst?  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I 
think,  that  early  and  late  in  the  day  are  the 
worst  times  to  be  exposed.  From  day-dawn  un- 
til a  little  after  sunrise  (and  still  later  in  cloudy 
or  damp  weather),  and  from  sunset  until  a  little 
after  dark,  the  air  is  damper,  heavier  and  more 
loaded  with  malarial  emanations,  which  the 
sunshine  and  heat  of  the  day  dissipate  and  de- 
stroy, and  which  the  colder  air  of  the  night 
condenses  and  keeps  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Those  who  live  near  any  source  of  pes- 
tilential miasma  would  do  well,  as  a  preven- 
tative measure,  to  avoid  exposure  as  much  as 
possible  during  the  hours  above  irdicated. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  persons  must  breathe 
such  air  as  surrounds  them ;  that  the  malaria 
will  pervade  the  indoor  as  well  as  the  outdoor 
atmosphere;  and  that,  therefore,  nothing  is 
gained  by  remaing  within.  The  objection  is 
well  taken;  but  by  keeping  the  air  of  the 
apartments  occupied  during  the  above  hours 
warm  and  dry  with  a  brisk  fire  (even  though 
the  time  be  July  or  August  and  the  thermom- 
eter at  fever  heat),  the  objection  will  be  obvi- 
ated. 

Treatment. 
The  main  point  and  the  universal  rule  in 
medicating  all  cases  is:  to  keep  the  tempera- 
ture and  circulation  as  nearly  balanced  as 
possible  during  all  stages  of  the  paroxysm.  On 
the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
cold  stage,  the  patient  should  have  hot  fomen- 
tations applied  to  the  abdomen,  bottles  of 
warm  water  or  something  equivalent  to  the 
sides  and  armpits,  and  warm  applications  to 
the  feet.  By  these  means  the  duration  of  the 
cold  stage  will  be  lessened,  the  severity  of  the 
hot  stage  diminished,  and  the  entire  paroxysm 
abbreviated  and  rendered  milder. — Phrenological 
Journal. 


Quack  Doctors. 

From  every  section  of  the  country  we  are 
constantly  receiving  intelligence  of  the  most 
foul  murders  having  been  committed  by  men 
calling  themselves  doctors.  There  is  nothing 
about  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are 
so  ignorant  as  the  human  system, and  the  means 
necessary  to  preserve  it  in  a  state  of  health,  or 
relieve  it  from  disease. 

Knowing  this,  unprincipled  men,  and  women 
too,  who  have  become  so  depraved  and  dead 
to  the  instincts  of  humanity  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  jeopardize  the  lives  of  fellow-beings  that 
they  may  obtain  money,  put  forth  their  signs 
as  doctors,  flood  the  country  with  circulars 
and  advertisements  filled  with  accounts  of  their 
unprecedented  skill,  and  the  work  of  death 
commences.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
people  have  educated  themselves  that  every- 
thing they  see  in  print  is  true.  They  read 
these  quack  advertisements,  which  are  gotten 
up  to  order  by  uninterested  parties  (for  be  it 
known  that  quacks,  as  a  rule,  cannot  write) 
and  are  at  once  struck  dumb  with  astonish- 
ment to  think  that  such  woaderful  physicians 
have  by  chance  been  thrown  within  their  reach. 
They  rush  to  these  quacks  by  the  thousand, 
and  are  assured  that  their  cases,  though  very 
critical,  can  be  cured  only  by  careful  treatment 
by  them.  The  prices  charged  are  fabulous, 
and  the  poor  victims  rob  their  families  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  mortgage  their  property 
to  raise  money  to  pay  the  impostors.  In  most 
cases  they  are  given  harmless  compounds, 
and  are  fed  on  hope  until  their  money  is  ex- 
hausted; then  they  are  turned  away — kicked 
into  the  streets,  with  the  infoi'mation  that  their 
cases  are  beyond  remedy.  The  more  adven- 
turous charlatans  experiment  with  strong 
drugs,  and  knowing  nothing  of  their  effects 
upon  the  human  body,  accidental  deaths  are 
frequently  the  result.  Numerous  instances 
have  occurred  where  good-paying  patients,  af- 
ter being  copiously  bled  of  their  finances,  have 
suddenly  gone  to  their  long  home. — Ex. 

How  the  English  Bring  up  Children. 

The  English  bring  up  their  children  very 
differently  from  the  manner  in  which  we  bring 
up  ours.  They  have  an  abundance  of  outdoor 
air  every  day  when  it  is  possible.  The  nursery 
maids  are  expected  to  take  all  the  children  out 
airing  every  day,  even  the  infants.  This  cus- 
tom is  becoming  more  prevalent  in  this  country, 
and  should  be  pursued  wherever  it  is  practica- 
ble. Infants  should  be  early  accustomed  to 
the  open  air.  We  confine  them  too  much  and 
heat  them  too  much  for  a  vigorous  growth. 
One  of  the  finest  features  of  the  London  parks 
is  said  to  be  crowds  of  nursery  maids  with  their 
groups  of  healthy  children.  It  is  so  with  the 
promenades  of  our  large  cities  to  a  great  extent, 
but  is  less  common  in  our  country  towns  than 
it  should  be. 

In  consequence  of  their  training,  English 
girls  acquire  the  habit  of  walking  that  accompa- 
nies them  through  life,  and  gives  them  a  health- 
ier middle  life  than  our  women  enjoy.  They 
are  not  fatigued  with  a  walk  of  five  miles, 
and  are  not  ashamed  to  wear,  when  walking, 
thick  soled  shoes,  fitted  for  the  dampness  they 
must  encounter.  Half  of  the  consumptive 
feebleness  of  our  girls  result  from  the  thin 
shoes  they  wear,  and  the  cold  feet  they  must 
necessarily  have.  English  children  especially 
girls,  are  kept  in  the  nursery  and  excluded 
from  fashionable  society  and  ail  the  frivolities 
of  dress,  at  the  age  when  our  girls  are  in  the 
heat  of  flirtation  and  are  thinking  of  nothing 
but  fashionable  life. — Ohio  Farmer. 


An  Effect  of  Chloroform. — A  singular  ef- 
fect which  chloroform  has  upon  some  persons 
is  its  dulling  the  brain  and  destroying  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  for  months  after  it  has  been 
taken,  and  after  physical  health  has  been  re- 
stored. One  gentleman  of  active  mind,  a  ready 
thinker  and  fluent  writer,  might  be  named  who 
has  been  under  the  influence  of  chloroform 
three  or  four  times  for  Burgical  purposes,  and 
each  time  his  intellect  has  been  torpid  for 
months,  though  his  surgical  recovery  was  rapid. 
Scientific  American. 


A  Remedy  fob  Dysentery. — The  following 
simple  remedy  has  been  known  to  cure  the  most 
obstinate  and  malignant  forms  of  dysentery, 
when  all  the  ordinary  methods  were  ineffectual. 
Take  hot  water,  one-fourth  of  a  pint;  vinegar, 
half  pint;  mix;  then  continue  to  add  common 
salt  as  long  as  it  will  be  dissolved,  stirring  and 
irritating  it  freely  and  frequently. 

More  men  grow  old  from  having  nothing  to 
do,  than  from  over-work.  The  running  ma- 
chinf  will  keep  bright  for  years — the  idle  ma- 
chine will  soon  rust  out. 


Remedial  Mud. — "Grace  Greenwood"  has 
been  astonishing  the  people  "down  East"  by 
the  accounts  of  the  mud-baths  which  she  has 
seen  or  heard  of  during  her  late  travels  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Mud-baths  are  said  to  be  a  pop- 
ular remedy  with  certain  uncivilized  copper- 
colored  savages.  The  barbarous  beings,  when 
sick  are  said  to  burrow  in  the  mud,  very  much 
as  certain  nameless  scavenger  quadrupeds  do 
in  civilized  countries,  of  a  hot  day,  whenever 
they  can  find  a  puddle  large  enough.  Some  of 
our  contemporaries  seem  to  think  that  a  pre- 
scription that  is  good  for  pigs  is  for  that  very 
reason  bad  for  humans.  But  we  beg  leave  to 
differ.  A  cleansing,  or  cooling, or  other  remedial 
process  may  be  equally  applicable  whether  the 
patient  be  hog  or  the  "higher  animal."  At 
first  thought  there  may  be  something  vividly 
suggestive  of  dirtiness  in  the  idea  of  mud-bath- 
ing. But  we  are  prepared  to  show  that  mudo- 
pathy  is  just  the  cleanest  treatment  in  existence. 
The  reader  is  respectfully  requested  not  to  con- 
found the  idea  of  mud-medication  with  mud- 
spattering.  No  one  would  like  to  have  mud 
thrown  into  his  face  nor  on  his  clothes;  and  he 
would  resent  a  similar  application  of"  water. 
Yet, instrinsically, nothing  is  cleaner  than  earth, 
nothing  purer  than  water;  and  the  admixture 
of  the  two  constitutes  mud. — Science  of  Health, 

Buttkbmilk  is  an  aid  to  the  digestion  of  any 
food  taken  with  it;  and  by  many  hygienists  is 
regarded  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  fruit  in 
Winter,  and  a  prevention  of  Spring  sickness. 
It  is  especially  recommended  to  invalids  who 
suffer  from  indigestion — drink  it  at  meal  time*. 
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Wheat  Freights  to  Liverpool. 

At  a  time  when  it  has  become  a  grave  ques- 
tion whether  the  farmer  is  to  continue  to  grow 
wheat  year  after  year  for  the  principal  benefit 
of  the  grain  buyer  and  the  grain  trafficer,  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  review  this  question  of 
freight  to  see 

What  we  Have  Paid  in  the  Past, 
Compare  it  with  what  we  now  pay,  and  see 
what  is  losing,  and  what  has  been  lost  to  the 
fanners  and  to  the  business  community, through 
the  want  of  a  mercantile  marine  of  our  own  and 
through  the  want  of  a  manufacturing  popula- 
tion who  would  need  the  wheat  and  flour  that 
we  are  now  necessitated  to  seek  a  market  for  at 
a  distance  of  14,000  miles.  Our  table  shows 
the  average  freight  rate  every  mouth  during 
which  ships  have  been  engaged  for  Liverpool 
since  1861,  the  average  price  of  good  wheat  for 
the  same  months,  and  the  telegraphic  quota- 
tions of  wheat  in  Liverpool  since  1867.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  they  have  risen  con- 
tinuously for  the  last  twelve  years.  In  1861, 
freights  were  quoted  at  two  pounds  and  ten 
shillings  (£2  10s.)  in  January.  But  we  were 
then 

Only  Beginning  Our  Exports 
To  England,  and  at  the  close  of  that  year  in 
Dec.  to  $1.18  and  $1.19,  about  one-third  of  the 
rate  which  they  attained  last  month.     In  1862, 


there  was  no  exporting  doing  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  and  during  the  second  there  was  only 
1  cargo  of  41,560  centals.  There  were  notmany 
ships,  and  freights  consequently  ruled  higher 
from  £2  5s.  to  £2  10s.  The  export  in  1863  was 
larger,  and  ships  were  in  demand,  consequent- 
ly freights  rose  from  £2  5s.  in  the  first  half  of 
that  year  to  £2  15s.  and  £3  toward  its  close. 
In  1864,  ships  to  Liverpool  offered  at  £2  15s. 
and  £2  17s.  6d.  in  the  two  first  months  of  the 
year,  but  nothing  was  exported.  This  had  the 
effect  of  keeping  away  vessels  from  our  ports 
and  in  1865,  the  sole  cargo  sent  to  Liverpool 
had  to  Day  £3  5s.  During  all  this  time  good 
wheat  brought  from  $1.35  to  $2,  averaging 
$1.75  but  now  it  rose  as  high  as 

Six  Dollars  per  Cental 
In  1866  there  was  no  wheat  shipped  for  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  and  tonnage  did  not 
come  very  freely  forward  in  consequence,  so 
that  freights  starting  from  £3  per  ton.  after 
ruinous  fluctuations,  went  up  to  £3  10s.  in 
December.  Next  year  when  there  was  three 
times  the  quantity  of  wheat  exported  to  Liver- 
pool freights  were  firm,  beginning  at  £3  and 
reaching  £3  15s.  during  the  first  shipments; 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  however, 
they  were  weak  and  fell  to  £2  7s.  6d.  and  £2 
10s.  The  subsequent  year  they  kept  up  pretty 
well,  but  in  1869  and  i870,  though  there  was  a 
larger  quantity  than  ever  before  exported, 
freights  were,  owing  to  the  large  fleets  visiting 
our  ports,  weak,  falling  as  low  as  £2  2s.  6d., 
and  not  in  the  majority  of  instances  rising 
above  £2  7s.  6d.  In  1871,  they  reached  a  lower 
level  still;  the  amount  for  export  was  only 
about  a  fourth  of  that  of  the  previous  year, 
and  in  the  month  of  September  not  more 
than  £1  15s.  was  offered.  This  contributed  to 
keep  away  vessels  from  our  port,  the  conse- 
quence was  that  wheat  buyers  were  enabled  to 

Charter  Cheap 
Previous  to  arrival,  and  one  firm  in  this  city  we 
are  informed,  foreseeing  the  immense  quantity 
of  wheat  that  we  should  have  for  export,  char- 
tered nearly  all  the  available  ones  at  cheap 
rates,  so  that  those  reaching  this  city  dis- 
engaged were  enabled  to  ask  high  prices.  Ship 
owners  abroad  not  being  acquainted  with  our 
wants,  made  other  engagements,  for  those  not 
already  taken  up  previofcs  to  arrival,  hence  a 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficiency  of  free  ton- 
nage when  required. 

Periods  of  High  Freight  Rates 
Have  been  as  a  rule  during  the  six  months  be- 
ginning in  May  and  ending  in  October.  In 
nine  years  out  of  eleven  this  has  been  the  case, 
there  having  been  only  one  cargo  during  1865. 
The  two  exceptional  years  were  affected  by  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  there  being  no  export 
in  the  beginning  of  1866,  ship  owners  made 
other  engagements,  consequently  there  was  a 
rise  towards  the  end  of  that  year,  which  con- 
tinued till  the  beginning  of  the  next.  It  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  from  October 
to  December  the  fall  has  been  in  the  majority 
of  instances  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Last  year 
was  an  exception,  as  towards  its  close  parties 
who  had  watched  the  crops  saw  that  the  com- 
ing one  would  be  the  briskest  in  freights  that 
had  ever  been  seen  in  California.  But  this 
year  is  conforming  to  the  usual  rule,  prices  of 
freights  in  port  having  already  began  to  take 
a  downward  tendency,  which  they  are  liable  to 
keep  to  the  end  of  the  year.  July,  August  and 
September  have  been,  in  the  majority  of  instan- 
ces, the  periods  in  which  the  highest  prices  for 
freights  have  been  paid.  The  last  quarter  of 
the  year  has  been  that  principally  in  which  the 
lowest  prices  for  freights  have  prevailed.  The 
close  connection  between  the  fluctuation  in 

Prices  and  Freights 
Has  been  observed  nearly  all  through  the  last 
decade.  When  freights  have  been  high  prices 
have  been  low,  and  vice  versa.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions have  occurred  when  contemporaneous- 
ly with  a  rise  in  the  price  of  freights,  a  cor- 
responding rise  has  occurred  in  the  Liverpool 
wheat  market.  During  the  last  four  months  for 
instance,  good  shipping  wheat  rose  from  $1.52% 
in  July  to  $1.62%  in  September,  because  the 
price  in  Liverpool  also  rose.  The  rise  here, 
however,  bore  no  proportion  to  that  in  the 
Liverpool  market,  because  freight  engagements 
in  this  port  had  been  made  at  prices  alogether 
without  precedent.  In  other  respects,  the  price 
of  wheat  in  this  market  is  almost  entirely  gov- 
erned by  the  rates  prevailing  in  Liverpool.  Two 
elements  then  control  the  price  of  wheat  in  this 
market, the  freight  rates  prevailing  in  this  port, 
and  the  price  of  wheat  in  Liverpool.  During 
the  present  season  the  farmers  have  suffered 
from  a  largely 

Fictitious  Scale  of  Freight  Rate*, 
For  the  vast  majority  of  the  ships  carrying 
wheat  cargoes  from  this  port  have  been  char- 
tered previous  to  arrival  at  rates  varying  from 
£9  10s.  to  £4,  averaging  £3  5s.  That  is,  these 
are  the  rates  that  have  been  reported,  thongh 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are 
largely  in  advance  of  the  rates  really  paid. 
Nearly  all  have  been  made  by  one  prominent 
grain  house  in  this  city  whose  profitson  freights 
this  year  cannot  fail  to  be  enormous.  It  is 
nearly  impossible  to  come  at  rates  really  paid, 
and  agents  for  ships  are  unwillingto  give  them. 
In  fact  Uuty  lutve  refused  tlirm  to  us.  There  exists 
no  reason  why  they  should  do  so  if  these  engage- 
ments had  not  been  made  at  rates  ridiculously 
low  in  comparison  with  those  effected  in  this 
port.  The  rates  when  averaged  fairly  can- 
not, we  feel  confident, have  exceeded  £3  for  the 
whole  season.  By  comparing  with  these  re- 
ported here  and   on   which   the  price  of  wheat 


in  the  local  market  has  been  based,  it  will  be 
seen 

What  Profits  Have  Been  Made 
By  interested  parties  here.  The  average  rate 
of  tonnage  for  the  last  four  months  for  char- 
ters effected  in  this  port  has  been  £4  15s.,  and 
the  difference  between  this  and  that  really  paid 
for  ships  chartered  previous  to  arrival,  has 
been  £1  15s.  per  ton,  or  42  cents  per  cental. 
This  has  been  the  average  profit  of  those  who 
received  the  principal  part  of  the  tonnage 
bound  to  our  port  for  the  last  six  or  eight 
months,  on  every  cental  of  wheat  exported 
this  harvest  year.  From  the  1st  of  July  to  the 
3d  of  November,  the  exports  have  amounted  to 
3,355,318  centals,  which  at  42  cents  each  gives 
a  profit  of  $1,409,235.56,  at  least  one  million  dol- 
lars  of  trhich  must  have  found  its  way  inta  tht 
pockets  of  a  single  firm.  If  this  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  one  speculator  and  went  into  those  of 
another  we  would  not  mind.  And  there  is  every 
reason  to  fear  that  a  proportionally  large  sum 
will  be  extracted  from  the  pockets  of  the  farm- 
ers for  the  balance  of  the  season.  If  this 
should  be  the  case  and  should  the  amount  of 
wheat  available  for  export  equal  that  which 
would  be  intimated  by  the  estimates  of  some  of 
our  prominent  men,  the  loss  to  the  farmers  and 
the  gain  to  the  speculators  will  not  be  less  than 
$5,888,000.  At  nineteen  bushels  an  acre,  the 
loss  to  the  farmer  would  be  $7.98,  or  nearly  $8 
per  acre,  and  on  a  farm  of  1,000  acres,  pro- 
ducing such  an  average  crop,  the  loss  would  be 
almost  e'ujht  thousand  dollars.  It  is  high  time 
then  that 

Farmers  Should  Awake 
To  the  situation.  If  taxes  of  this  amount  were 
levied  on  them,  or  attempted  to  be  levied  they 
would  rise  in  open  rebellion,  and  yet  they 
tamely  submit  to  this  imposition,  or  make  a 
few  feeble  and  ineffectual  protests,  and  there 
the  matter  ends.  It  will  lie  seen  from  our  ta- 
ble that  the  average  of  freights  for  the  eleven 
years  ending  December  1871,  was  £2  10s.  8d. 
only.  If  the  farmers  of  the  State  were  united 
on  the  matter,  they  could  freight  ships  or  build 
them,  and  the  cost  of  carrying  wheat  to  Liver- 
pool would  not  exceed  £2  10s.  With  wheat  for 
export  equalling  fourteen  million  centals,  they 
would  then  save  in  one  season,  the  sum  of 
$7,560,000,  or  54  cents  per  cental,  or  $10,300 
on  every  farm  of  1,000  acres. 

Freights  May  be  Expected  to  Fall 
During  the  balance  of  the  harvest  year.  With 
the  vessels  which  have  already  loaded  cargoes 
for  England  and  those  on  the  way  now  known 
to  be  engaged  we  have  177  vessels.  Now  cal- 
culating by  the  average  cargoes  which  have  al- 
ready been  loaded,  there  would,  supposing  14,- 
000,000  centals  to  be  available  for  exportation, 
be  required  410  vessels.  So  that  we  re- 
quire arrivals  of  164  more  besides  those  al- 
ready on  the  way  known  to  be  charter- 
ed for  wheat  in  order  to  carry  away  the  lwrgest 
possible  margin  of  export.  Those  at  present 
available  will  carry  away  10,151.658  centals 
and  there  being  now  on  the  way  to  this  port  al- 
together 187  ships.  This  ensures  us  a  far  more 
satisfactory  prospect  for  the  balance  of  the 
year.  In  this  connection  we  may  mention  a 
circumstance  that  has  come  under  our  notice 
during  the  last  fortnight  which  shows  how 
completely  are  the 

Farmers  at  the  Mercy  of  the  Grain  Speculators. 

A  merchant  in  Visalia,  whose  interests  are 
intimately  connected  with  those  of  the  farmers 
of  his  section  desired  to  assist  them  in  obtain- 
ing better  prices  for  their  wheat,  and  in  order 
to  do  so,  he  contracted  at  reasonable  rates  for  a 
ship  with  one  of  our  largest  shipping  houses 
in  this  city.  The  house  in  question  generally 
bears  a  good  name,  but  unfortunately  the  mer- 
chant only  made  a  verbal  contract  with  it.  He 
was  soon  after  approached  by  an  agent  of  Mr. 
Monopoly  or  a  party  in  his  interest  who  en- 
deavored to  obtain  the  ship  from  him.  But 
he  merchant  was  firm.  This  agent  then  says 
to  him,  "I  suppose  you  expect  to  load  the 
ship."  The  reply  was,  "Yes,  certainly  I  do, 
I  have  engaged  it,  and  shall  send  it."  Whereon 
Monopoly's  representative  rejoined.  "Let 
me  tell  you,  (or  mark  my  words)  you  won't 
send  that  ship."  Within  forty-eight  hours  the 
merchant  received  a  notification  from  the  house 
that  they  could  not  possibly  let  him  have  the 
ship. 

We  can  give  the  names  of  the  parties  to  any 
of  our  readers  who  may  desire  to  have 
them.  We  have  been  accused  of  bringing 
charges  on  freight  rings  and  grain  rings  need- 
lessly, but  we  think  that  a  perusal  of  our  ar- 
ticle, and  a  knowledge  of  such  means  as  here 
shown  to  be  made  use  of  to  keep  all  the  availa- 
ble tonnage  mainly  in  the  hands  of  one  house, 
will  convince  our  readers  that  our  denunciation 
of  the  unworthy  means  made  use  of  to  rob  the 
farmers  of  this  State,  have  been  both  timely  and 
needed. 

Average  Freight  Rates  and  Prices  of  Wheat 
in  San  Francisco  for  the  last  12  years,  and 
average  Telegraphic  Rates  from  Liverpool. 
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Fattbnixi;  Sheep. — An  Ohio  farmer  buys 
poor  Bheep  at  a  very  low  figure  and  fattens  them 
by  feeding  unground  barley  and  salt,  all  they 
will  eat.  He  says  he  has  tried  oil  cake  and 
turnips,  beans  and  turnips,  ground  corn,  oats 
and  wheat,  and  it  is  his  opinion  that  his  sheep 
fatten  fastest  on  barley  and  salt. 


'  Rates  as  reporf'W      *  Nominal 


Peas   are  of  Egyptian    origin. 
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The  Great  Fire  in  Boston. 

The  metropolis  of  New  England  has  just  suf- 
fered a  desolation  from  fire,  that  if  not  equal 
in  extent  to  the  great  Chicago  fire,  has  con- 
sumed the  very  business  heart  of  the  city,  and 
with  it  more  staple  and  valuable  merchandise 
than  could  have  been  encircled  within  limits  of 
the  same  extent  probably  in  any  city  in  the 
Union. 

The  blackened  ruins  cover  60  acres  in  extent, 
whilst  the  losses  are  estimated  to  be  between 
two  hundred  millions  and  three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars;  thus  exceeding  the  losses  by 
the  Chicago  fire.  It  is  a  sad  calamity,  and  even 
though  the  numbers  of  people  in  the  lower  and 
middle  walks  of  life  that  have  been  rendered 
houseless,  and  desolate  in  prospect  and  purse, 
just  as  the  stern  northeastern  winter  is  setting 
in,  may  not  be  as  great  as  at  Chicago  a  year 
ago,  still  enough  are  sufferers  to  command  our 
sympathies  and  material  aid. 

With  many  thousand  hearts  it  turns  the  usual 
New  England  holiday  into  a  very  sorrowful 
Thanksgiving;  and  many  a  festive  board,  that 
but  for  this  event  would  have  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  scenes  of  the  in-gathering  of 
happy  households,  may  now  be  less  bountifully 
supplied,  and  the  re-union  of  kindred  deferred 
to  a  time  further  removed  from  the  present 
heart  pains  incident  to  this  dire  calamity. 


Effects  of    Thunder  Storms    on    Milk, 
Fish,  Etc.,  Explained  by  Dr.  Carr. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Oakland  Farming  Club, 
Oct.  4,  a  written  query  was  read  "From  one  who 
is  interested  in  the  discussions  of  the  Club,"  ask- 
ing light  on  the  subject  of  a  printed  paragraph 
which  appeared  in  the  Gold  Hill  News,  Nevada, 
Sept.  20th.  In  the  paragraph,  a  fish-dealer 
reports  the  singular  effects  of  thunder  on  fish 
in  the  market,  saying  "  that  after  a  few  heavy 
thunder-claps  they  began  to  swell  up  and  in  a 
few  hours  began  to  putrify.  Not  only  fish,  but 
all  kinds  of  meat  were  affected  by  athunder- 
storm." 

Mr.  Pryal  had  noticed  that  he  could  never 
catch  any  fish  with  hook  and  line  soon  after  a 
thunder-storm,  but  never  before  knew  the 
reason. 

The  Dr.  says  that  sudden  electrical  dis- 
turbances as  in  a  thunder  storm,  or  such  as 
may  be  produced  by  our  electrical  batteries, 
will  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  the  particles  of 
such  complex  organic  substances  as  exist  in 
animal  fluids,  causing  them  to  break  up  into 
simpler  compounds  or  in  other  words,  to  decay. 
Decay  or  decomposition  is  the  falling  apart  of 
the  complex  particles  of  a  substance  of  this  kind 
and  their  uniting  in  a  more  simple  manner.  A 
pyramid  of  cannon  balls  by  a  sudden  jar  may 
tumble  down,  and  the  balls  unite  in  simple 
groups.  So  the  particles  or  molecules  of  the 
albumen  and  fibrine  in  the  juice  of  flesh  or  fish, 
and  the  caseine  in  milk,  by  the  electric  shock, 
undergo  decay.  The  blood  and  flesh  of  ani- 
mals killed  by  lightning  or  the  electrical  bat- 
tery will  decay  more  readily  than  when  the  ani- 
mal dies  from  more  natural  causes.  Fresh  milk 
is  often  known  to  sour  during  or  shortly  after 
a  thunder  storm,  the  caseine  undergoing  in- 
cipient decay  which  changes  the  sugar  in  the 
milk  to  lactic  acid. 

In  a  similar  way  the  vitality  of  plants  may 
be  destroyed.  A  feeble  electrical  current,  how- 
ever, will  sometimes  promote  vegetable  growth, 
but  the  times  and  conditions  of  such  favorable 
action  are  not  well  understood. 


The  Lactometer. 

The  engravings  here  presented  are  gotten  up 
by  us  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  an  article 
which  we  copy  from  the  American  Agriculturist. 
The  instrument  described  is  known  as  the  Lac- 
tometer, and  is  used  for  determining  the  qual- 
ity and  value  of  milk  for  the  production  of 
butter,  and  should  be  used  by  every  farmer 
who  owns  more  than  one  cow. 

"Where  there  are  but  two  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  interest  and  curiosity  to  know  which  one  is 
the  better,  and  where  there  are  a  dozen,  the 
probability  is  that  there  will  be  found  one 
amongst  the  lot  which  is  not  worth  keeping, 
and  she  can  not  easily  be  detected  without  ex- 
perimenting on  her  milk  with  the   lactometer. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  dairy  stock  is  a  simple  means  of 
detecting  those  which  are  unprofitable  to  keep, 
and  by  getting  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible, 

Fig.  I 


preventing  the  perpetuation  of  poor  stock.  It 
is  only  by  breeding  from  our  best  cows,  by 
means  of  bulls  descended  from  dams  which 
excel  in  the  quality  of  their  milk,  that  we  can 
hope  to  improve  our  dairy  stock;  and  that  our 
stock  needs  and  is  susceptible  of  vast  improve- 
ment, is  plain  to  those  who  know  how  poor  is 
the  average  product  of  our  cows. 

We   very  rarely  think  of  the   fact   that   the 

average   yield  of  butter  in  the  United  States  is 

only  a   quarter  of  a   pound  per  cow  per  day,  or 

of   milk   only   four  quarts.     The   discovery   of 

Fig.  IT. 
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Value  of  Durham  Stock. 

As  showing  the  estimation  in  which  improved 
stock  is  held  in  England,  where  the  greatest 
care  has  been  taken  for  more  than  two  centuries 
in  the  growing  of  fine  cattle,  we  instance  a  recent 
sale  of  Short-horns  at  Turne's  Hill,  Stafford- 
shire, Eng.,  where,  at  a  large  sale  of  prize 
cattle,  the  celebrated  pet  bull  of  Mr.  Isaac 
Downing  sold  for  1,650  guineas  ($8,316)  in 
gold;  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  any  one 
animal  of  this  breed,  in  all  the  long  record  of 
their  history.  His  pet  Short-horn  cow,  also, 
brought  900  guineas  ($4,536). 

Is  it  any  wonder  after  this,  that  our  cattle- 
growers  and  dairymen  should  invest  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  annually  in  procuring  the  very 
best  of  this  and  other  improved  breeds  of  stock? 
There  are  many  who  have  been  waiting  for 
years  for  these  improved  breeds  of  animals  to 
become  lower  in  price  before  they  buy;  but 
present  appearance,  both  in  England  and 
America,  would  indicate  no  immediate  falling 
off  in  the  value  of  blooded  stock ;  the  fact  is, 
the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply. 
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are  often  incorrect  and  fallacious,  as  the  rich- 
est milk  is  the  lightest  specific  gravity,  and  is 
not  to  be  distinguished  by  such  a  test  from 
watered  milks. 

The  exact  percentage  of  cream  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  dividing  the  upper  spaces  into  tenths. 
Each  tenth  would  represent  one-hundredth 
part  or  one-per  cent,  of  the  whole  milk.  Thus, 
if  the  cream  occupies  five  of  the  small  spaces, 
there  is  five  per  cent. ;  if  one  large  space,  there 
is  ten  per  cent. ;  if  one  large  space  and  two 
small  ones,  there  would  be  twelve  per  cent. ;  two 
large  spaces  would  give  twenty  per  cent,  of 
cream . 

As  one  quart  of  pure  cream  will  make  a  pound 
of  butter,  the  value  of  each  cow  as  a  butter- 
producer  is  readily  ascertained,  for  if  she 
should  yield  ten  quarts  of  milk,  of  which  ten 
per  cent,  or  one-tenth  is  cream,  she  may  be 
expected  to  produce  one  pound  of  butter  per 
day,  and  so  on. 

We  would  remark  in  connection  with  the 
foregoing,  that  Mr.  K.  G.  Sneath,  of  San 
Mateo  Co.,  an  owner  of  some  of  the  celebrated 
Jersey  stock,  so  noted  for  their  yield  of  cream, 
desiring  to  test  the  relative  richness  of  their 
milk,  and  feeling  the  want  of  just  such  an  in- 
strument as  we  have  described,  and  not  being 
able  to  procure  one  ready-made,  devised  a  very 
good  substitute  by  using  glass  vials  of  con- 
venient length  and  form,  graduating  them  from 
a  joiner's  rule  with  a  common  file;  and  as  it  is 
a  subject  of  interest  and  even  importance,  we 
are   promised  the  result  of  his  investigations. 

The  Ant  Lion. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  American  Naturalist, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Emorton  describes  at  length  the  pe- 
culiar habits  and  structure  of  the  Ant  Lion 
(Myrmeleo  immaculatus) .  It  appears  that  this 
ravenous  little  insect  is  endowed  by  nature 
with  superior  intelligence,  and  displays  great 
skill  and  cunning  in  the  entrapping   and   secur- 


these  poor  cows,  by  which  the  average  is  so 
much  reduced,  and  their  separation  from  our 
herds,  depend  on  the  use  of  some  such  instru- 
ment as  is  here  proposed.  It  is  simply  and 
easily  made.  (Fig.  1.)  A  frame,  consisting  of 
an  upper  and  a  lower  platform,  with  support- 
ing columns  at  the  corners  is  made;  holes  to 
receive  the  glass  tubes  are  bored  through  the 
upper  platform,  and  the  tubes  are  common 
glass  test-tubes,  which  may  be  procured  from 
or  by  any  druggist.  The  tubes  should  be  di- 
vided by  marks  made  with  a  common  file  into 
ten  spaces  of  equal  size.  The  spaces  or  de- 
grees may  be  one  inch  in  length,  in  which  case 
the  tubes  should  be  eleven  inches  long;  or  the 
divisions  may  be  half  an  inch  apart,  in  which 
case  the  tube  should  be  six  inches  in  length. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  tube  graduated  into  spaces. 

When  filled  to  the  uttermost  mark  with  milk, 
free  from  air-bubbles  or  foam,  the  tubes  are 
suspended  in  the  frame,  and  are  to  be  kept  un- 
disturbed for  a  determined  length"  of  time,  and 
the  amount  of  cream  which  has  risen  is  then 
noted,  when  it  may  remain  longer  to  note  any 
further  rise  of  cream,  or  the  separation  of  the 
whey  from  the  curd,  if  it  is  desired  to  test  the 
amount  of  whey  or  water  or  solid  matter  or 
curd  in  the  milk.  Those  lactometers  which 
test   the  quality  of  milk  by  its  specifio'gravity 


THE    ANT    LION. 

ing  of  its  prey.  Having  determined  upon  a 
suitable  site,  generally  a  clear  sandy  space  un- 
der the  shade  of  some  shrub  or  boulder,  it  be- 
gins the  construction  of  a  miniature  pitfall  by 
first  thrusting  its  long  jaws  and  flat  head  un- 
derneath the  grains  of  sand,  and  then  by  a  sud- 
den upward  jerk  tossing  them  several  inches 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  pit.  This  operation  is 
repeated  until  a  funnel-shaped  hole  is  excava- 
ted, as  shown  in  the  cut,  the  sides  of  which 
are  as  steep  as  the  shifting  nature  of  the  sand 
will  allow. 

When  completed,  the  ingenious  little  builder 
conceals  his  body  at  the  bottom  leaving  only 
the  extended  jaws  exposed.  Here  he  awaits 
patiently  until  the  unconscious  victim,  general- 
ly some  smaller  insect,  approaches  the  edge  of 
the  ambuscade,  when  the  disturbance  of  the 
sand  above  warns  the  watcher  below,  and  he 
begins  to  toss  up  the  earth  from  beneath,  caus- 
ing the  sand  on  the  shelving  sides  to  slide 
down  toward  the  centre,  bearing  with  it  the 
prey  to  within  reach  of  the  extended  jaws. 
The  lower  sides  of  these  are  provided  with  tu- 
bular channels,  that  serve  as  ducts  to  convey 
the  blood  of  the  victim  to  the  mouth  of  the 
captor. 

Should  the  insect  escape  the  first  attack,  and 
attempt  with  all  haste  to  clamber  up  the  sides 
of  the  pitfaU,  the  ant  lion  immediately  throws 
up  a  shower  of  sand  and  brings  its  victim  down 
again.  After  sucking  the  body  dry,  the  carcass 
is  tossed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  pit,  which  is 
at  once  repaired,  and  made  ready  for  the  ap- 
proach of  a  second  visitor. 

Sekd  Sowbr  and  Cultivator. — E.  11.  Bush, 
at  Bigg's  Station,  Butte  Co.,  is  the  agent  for 
the  sale  of  the  celebrated  Van  Brunt  Seed 
Sower  and  Cultivator,  extensively  used  in  most 
of  the  Western  States  and  giving  perfect  satis- 
faction. With  these  machines,  it  is  said,  the 
farmer  can  sow  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and 
place  the  grain  on  the  ground  evenly  and  cover 
the  same  perfectly.  It  i»  a  machine  doubtless 
J  well  worthy  a  trial. 


Subsoil  Plowing. 

The  importance  of  a  deep  and  mellow  soil  in 
which  the  roots  of  grains,  plants  and  trees  can 
fully  and  easily  permeate  in  search  of  their 
necessary  food,  is  admitted  by  almost  all  scien- 
tific agriculturists  of  the  present  day.  There 
are  a  few  we  admit,  who  would  recommend  the 
careful  culture  of  surface  roots  to  growing 
trees  and  plants,  but  we  are  found  among  those 
who  would  have  roots  penetrate  as  deeply  into 
the  soil  as  they  can  be  induced  to  grow. 

Hence  the  importance  of  subsoiling;  and  if 
this  be  done,  an  equal  importance  attends  the 
procuring  of  the  best  instrument  for  its  accom- 
plishment, for  at  best,  the  turning  of  the 
soil  to  a  depth  double  that  of  ordinary  plowing 
is  no  trifling  matter;  in  this  connection,  there- 
fore, we  would  call  attention  to  the  merits  of 
Myers  &  Gummow's  gang  subsoil  plows  manu- 
factured at  Marysville. 

To  rightly  understand  the  working  of  this 
plow,  a  short  description  of  the  implement  may 
be  necessary.  It  is  all  iron  but  the  tongue  and 
whiffletree;  is  mounted  on  two  wheels  with  an 
eccentric  axle,  which  enables  the  plow  or  plows 
to  run  on  a  level  at  all  times,  whether  in  or 
out  of  the  furrow.  The  leverage,  by  which  the 
plows  are  raised  or  lowered,  is  very  simple, 
acting  entirely  on  the  axletree,  and  can  be 
managed  by  a  ten-year  old  boy.  The  pattern 
of  the  plow  is  a  heavy  goose-neck  beam,  3% 
inches  wide  by  1  inch  thick.  To  this  first  beam, 
which  holds  the  main  or  landside  plow,  is  fast- 
ened by  a  square  frame  of  iron  of  equal  size, 
the  second  beam,  which  holds  either  a  second 
plow  of  equal  size,  or  the  subsoiler,  just  as  the 
plowman  chooses. 

Below  this  second  beam,  a  heavy  brace  is 
sprung,  through  which  the  standard  of  the  sub- 
soiler or  the  ordinary  plow  is  placed,  which  is 
held  to  any  required  depth  by  a  ratchet,  which 
plays  in  a  series  of  slots  cut  in  the  standard. 
If  the  gang  is  to  be  used  as  a  subsoiler,  the 
regular  plow  gives  place  to  the  one  used  for 
cutting  the  second  depth.  After  one  furrow 
has  been  plowed,  the  subsoilor  is  dropped  by 
the  ratchet  into  place,  say  six  inches  below  the 
main  plow.  It  then  stands  a  furrow's  width 
ahead  of  the  other,  directly  behind  the  feet  of 
the  horse,  which  treads  in  the  furrow  made  be- 
fore. 

When  in  motion,  the  subsoiler  cuts  the  pre- 
vious furrow  six  inches  deeper,  turns  it  out  on 
top  of  the  furrow  cut  previously,  while  the 
main  plow  following  cuts  a  furrow  and  throws 
it  down  in  the  trough  made  by  the  subsoiler. 
Thus  the  plow  is  continually  cutting  one  new 
furrow  and  one  second  furrow,  which  is  laid  on 
top  of  the  old  soil. 

Another  great  advantage  is,  that  the  animals 
hauling  the  plow,  or  those  on  the  off  side,  have 
a  hard  furrow  to  walk  in  all  of  the  time,  some- 
thing that  no  subsoil  plow  has  before  been  able 
to  give  them. 

Silk  Growing  at  Los  Angeles. 

A  very  successful  growth  of  silkworms  has 
been  the  result  of  the  effort  of  Mr.  Romulus 
Bonhomme  of  Los  Angeles,  the  last  feeding 
season.  He  commenced  feeding  the  French- 
yellow-variety  on  the  15th  of  April,  and  the 
worms  completed  their  cocoons  in  36  to  40  days. 
His  total  loss  of  worms  was  less  even  than  one 
per  cent,  of  the  number  hatched. 

From  four  ounces  of  eggs  he  obtained  445 
pounds  of  cocoons;  and  as  his  object  was  the 
production  of  eggs — of  which  he  has  now  on 
hand  400  ounces — his  present  lot  of  cocoons 
are  all  perforated.  His  eggs,  which  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  he  holds  for  sale  at  $6  per 
ounce.  The  mulberry  used  is  wholly  of  the  two 
varieties,  Alba  and  Moretta;  he  has  also  the 
Phillipine,  nearly  equal  to  the  Alba,  and  the 
Multicaulis;  the  latter,  however,  he  has  aban- 
doned as  nearly  worthless  for  feeding. 

Has  16,000  trees  of  the  Alba  and  Moretta, 
four  and  some  of  them  five  years  old.  He  sets 
them  in  orchard  form  16  feet  apart;  has  set 
some  8  feet  apart  but  finds  them  too  close,  the 
leaves  between  trees  that  crowd  each  other  are 
not  healthy  for  worms.  During  the  1st  and  2d 
stages  of  growth,  feeds  the  worms  from  young 
trees  three  times  a  day;  but  during  the  3d  and 
4th  stages  from  older  trees  and  leaves. 

During  1st,  2d  and  3d  stages  feeds  three  times 
a  day;  during  the  4th  stage  5  times  a  day  and 
twice  at  night.  The  worms  from  each  ounce  of 
eggs  reqnire  to  perfect  their  entire  growth,  1,200 
pounds  of  leaves;  whilst  in  Italy  and  France 
the  same  quantity  of  worms  require  from  1,800 
to  2,000  pounds.  Mr  B.  is  satisfied  that  the 
climate  of  Los  Angeles,  for  the  successful  cul- 
ture of  the  silk  worm  is  nowhere  surpassed 
He  will  impart  any  information  desired. 
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The  Evening  Hearthstone. 

Gladly  now  we  gather  round  it, 

For  the  toiling  day  is  done, 
And  the  gray  and  solemn  twilight 

Follows  down  the  golden  sun. 
Shadows  lengthen  on  the  pavement, 

Stalk  like  giants  through  the  gloom, 
Wander  past  the  dusky  casement, 

Creep  around  the  fire-lit  room. 
Draw  the  curtains,  close  the  shutters, 

Place  the  slippers  by  the  fire; 
Though  the  rude  wind  loudly  mutters, 

What  care  we  for  windsprites'  ire? 

What  care  we  for  outward  seeming — 

Fickle  fortune's  frown  or  smile — 
If  around  us  love  is  beaming? 

Love  can  human  love  beguile! 
'Neath  the  cottage  roof  and  palace, 

From  the  peasant  to  the  king, 
All  ire  quaffing  from  life's  chalice 

Bubbles  that  enchantment  bring; 
Grates  the  glowing  music  flowing 

From  the  lips  we  love  the  best; 
Oh  the  joy,  the  bliss,  of  knowing 

There  are  hearts  whereon  to  rest! 

Hearts  that  throb  with  eager  gladness, 

Hearts  that  echo  to  our  own, 
While  grim  care  and  haunting  sadness 

Mingle  ne'er  in  look  or  tone. 
Care  may  tread  the  halls  of  daylight, 

Sadness  haunt  the  midnight  hour, 
But  the  weird  and  watching  twilight 

Brings  the  glowing  hearthstone's  dower. 
Altar  of  our  holiest  feelings, 

Childhood's  well-remembered  shrine, 
Spirit  yearnings,  soul  revealings, 

Wreaths  immortal  round  thee  twine. 


Only  a  Pebble. 

[Written  for  the  Pkebi.] 

The  poor,  despised  pebble!  We  honor  the 
mountain  at  whose  foot  we  found  it;  we  carve 
and  chisel  the  marble  block  which  the  blast  has 
forced  from  its  hiding  place  on  the  mountain 
side — the  diamond  that  the  streamlet  washes  to 
the  surface  we  polish  and  set  in  the  crowns  of 
royalty— but  there  lies  the  pebble,  their  "  poor 
relation,"  unnoticed  and  unknown.  Did  you 
ever  think  how  important  a  part  the  pebble  has 
played  in  the  economy  of  the  Universe  ?  Poor, 
insignificant  little  fellow,  we  think  him  despised 
and  rejected  by  even  a  scratched  hen.  But 
however  humble  hi3  present  position,  his  tribe 
has  received  high  honors  in  its  day  and  has  a 
record  it  need  not  blush  for. 

The  pebble  has  descended  from  the  kingly 
race  of  rocks.  Long  years  since — we  know  not 
how  long  ago — for  history  records  only  the 
deeds  of  perishing  men — a  noble  rock  lay  firmly 
grounded  near  the  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain. 
So  high  was  his  head  above  the  green  valleys 
below  that  it  was  white  with  ever-renewed 
snows.  One  morning  he  was  rudely  awakened 
and  pitched  from  his  majestic  throne  by  an 
earthquake.  He  felt  himself  sliding  and  rolling 
down  over  dizzy  hights  and  icy  cliffs,  each 
moment  going  faster  and  faster  until  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  he  struck  with  a  stunning  blow 
against  a  brother  rock.  Recovering  from  the 
shock  he  found  himself  broken  into  a  thousand 
pieces  of  all  sizes,  from  a  small  meeting-house 
to  a  hickory  nut.  Ho  had  scarcely  time  to  col- 
lect his  thoughts  before  the  river,  at  whose  bank 
he  had  arrived,  was  swollen  to  a  torrent  and 
began  rudely  and  unceremoniously  pushing  and 
roling  his  lesser  fragments  down  stream. 

As  tbey  rattle  against  one  another  their  sharp 
corners  are  worn  off  and  their  sides  polished  by 
the  constant  abrasion.  They  journey  on  for 
miles,  sometimes  stopping  for  long  rests  of  cen- 
turies in  the  mud  and  sand,  only  to  be  aroused 
and  hurried  forward  by  the  restless  waters. 
They  occasionally  overtake  others  of  the  same 
race  and  kindred  but  of  different  colors  and 
complexions.  Some  are  white  and  nearly  trans- 
parent, others  are  groen,  purple,  blue  and  of 
every  shade  and  hue  imaginable.  All  smoothed 
and  polished  by  their  long  journey  and  rude 
jostling.  They  pass  huge  bowlders  of  granite 
so  heavy  that  the  flood  can  hardly  move  them ; 
they  mingle  with  little  fragments  of  shale  that 
can  scarcely  keep  from  getting  lost  in  the  sand. 

But  they  all  claimed  descent  from  the  royal 
race  of  rocks,  that  stout-hearted  race  that  fire 
and  flood  could  never  conquer  in  the  early  days 
of  mother  earth.  And  now  here  they  lie  before 
us  on  the  beach  the  lashing  waves  washing 
their  faces  into  renewed  cheerfulness  and  beauty 
at  every  surge.  But  should  you  ask,  what  has 
a  pebble  ever  done  ?  Like  many  other  equally 
obscure  and  insignificant  individuals,  the  peb- 
ble has  had  a  duty  to  perform  and  nobly  has  he 
done  it.  Could  he  speak  he  might  say — "  war 
has  carried  me  into  slavery  and  sent  me  on 
messages  of  death  and  pain.  Ages  before  the 
needle-gun  and  viUrailleus,  before  even  the 
spear  and  cross-bow,  your  rude  and  barbarous 


ancestors  threw  me  from  the  sling.  Strong 
men  have  groaned  in  the  hour  of  battle  when  I 
have  struck  them.  The  "smooth  stones"  which 
the  brave  little  David  chose  to  kill  Goliah  with 
were  my  cousins;  kings  and  mighty  men  have 
I  slain,  thrown  from  a  sling.  I  might  say,  I 
have  conquered  a  world. 

But  peace  has  claimed  me,  too,  and  com- 
merce is  indebted  to  me  largely.  The  sailor 
has  used  me,  even  carried  me  thousands  of 
miles  to  hold  steady  the  keel  of  his  vessel  and 
make  her  obey  the  helm. 

For  miles  around  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
where  the  great  father  of  waters  drags  sluggish- 
ly along  over  sand  and  mud,  you  cannot  find  a 
pebble.  Not  one.  And  yet  as  you  ride  in  car- 
riage or  omnibus  along  the  streets  of  the  city 
you  are  surprised  and  annoyed  at  the  constant 
thump,  thump,  over  the  rough  pavement  of 
cobble-stones  as  big  as  your  head.  Where  did 
they  come  from?  Oh!  King  Cotton  who  ruled 
the  country  some  years  ago,  sent  for  them  and 
they  had  to  come.  From  the  "Granite  State" 
and  the  "Old  Bay  State"  they  came  holding 
steady  the  empty  schooner  and  ship  which  was 
to  carry  back  the  bulging  cotton  bales. 

This  using  a  pebble  for  ballast  is  something 
not  so  very  recent  as  we  might  suppose.  Many 
years  ago,  so  I  have  somewhere  read,  there 
was  a  little  village  near  the  sea  shore  in  Greece 
where  the  villagers  kept  many  hives  of  bees. 
The  bees  in  pursuit  of  honey  frequently  had  to 
pass  around  a  high  rock  which  jutted  down  to 
the  sea,  to  reach  a  rich  flowery  valley  beyond. 
So  strong  were  the  breezes  which  swept  around 
the  promontory  that  the  little  insects  would 
have  been  blown  far  out  to  sea  and  drowned, 
had  they  not  taken  in  ballast  just  as  the  mer- 
chantmen did  on  their  voyage  from  Boston  to 
New  Orleans. 

A  Greek  philosopher  who  was  strolling  upon 
the  beach  saw  the  sagacious  little  insects  alight 
on  the  ground  and  select  each  a  pebble  for  a 
life-preserver.  And  when  they  passed  the 
"Cape  of  Storms"  the  ballast  was  dropped  and 
they  entered  safely  the  flowery  vale.  Did  the 
bee  learn  from  man  or  has  he  been  man's 
teacher  in  the  art  of  navigating  the  sea  and  air? 
And,  now,  lastly  let  me  tell  you  how  a  pebble 
found  its  way  into  literature  and,  if  it  did  not 
find  a  tongue  for  itself,  saved  an  eloquent  one 
from  obscurity. 

Long  years  ago  a  yourig  orator  of  Greece 
sauntered  down  to  the  sea  shore  to  declaim  his 
speech,  that  his  voice  might  gain  power  and 
depth,  amid  the  thunder  of  the  lashing  waves. 
The  barrier  to  his  success  had  ever  been  a  lisp- 
ing tongus.  A  little  pebble  glistening  in  the 
sunbeam  as  the  water  retarded  attracts  his  at- 
tention. He  raises  the  tiny  rock  and  places 
it  in  his  mouth.  It  is  but  the  pastime  of  an 
unthinking  child,  but  speaking  with  the  pebble 
in  his  mouth  he  finds  his  impediment  removed. 
The  lips  so  eloquent,  lisp  no  longer.  The  last 
defect  of  Nature  is  supplied  and  Demosthenes 
is  saved  to  the  centuries  by  a  pebble! 

Duncan  G.  Ingraham. 


Mother  and  Son. 

The  idea  has  often  suggssted  itself  to  me 
that  mothers  might  tave  themselves  an 
infinite  amount  of  vexatious  annoyance  on 
account  of  wayward  and  reckless  sons,  if 
they  rightly  apprehended  and  appreciated 
the  natural  relation  between  mother  and 
son.  Too  few,  alas!  among  those  -who 
rejoice  in  the  sacred  nrnne  of  mother,  real- 
ize the  power  and  influence  they  might 
exert,  in  molding  and  rightly  forming  the 
character  of  these  precious  jewels  which 
have  been  committed  to  their  care,  and 
who  may,  if  judiciously  trained  and  edu- 
cated, some  day  reward  their  vigilance,  by 
filling  important  and  valuable  positions 
in  social  and  public  life. 

All  of  us  who  have  given  the  subject  any 
thought,  know  that  there  exists  naturally, 
a  stronger  affinity,  between  father  and 
daughter,  and  mother  and  son,  than  be- 
tween father  and  son,  etc.  The  daughter 
lavishes  caresses  and  tokens  of  childish 
fondness  upon  the  loving  father,  while 
the  boy  almost  invariably  goes  to  mother 
for  affection  and  favors.  And  if  the  moth- 
er is  what  every  mother  should  be,  she 
will  from  earliest  infancy,  so  direct,  guide 
and  educate  his  affectional  and  intellect- 
ual impulses,  that,  with  ordinary  mental 
capacity,  he  will  become  a  refined,  intelli- 
gent, good  and  noble  man,  and  an  earnest 
worker  in  the  great  field  of  useful  activ- 
ity. 

Observation,  history,  and  even  phrenol- 
ogy teach  that  all  great  and  good  men, 
must  be  the  product  of  good  and  noble 
mothers,  whose  delight  consists,  not  so 
much  in  adorning  and  decorating  the  per- 
son, but  in  cultivating  the  mind  and 
heart. 

The  first  step  in  the  formation  of  a 
child's  character,  should  be  to  teach  them 
to  love  us  by  being  eminently  worthy  of 
their  love.  We  need  not  indulge  all  their 
childish  caprices — they  could  not  respect 
us  if  we  did — but,  let  them  fully  under- 
stand that  whatever  is  necessary  for  their 
comfort  and  rational  enjoyment,  it  is  our 
greatest  pleasure  to  bestow.  All  innocent 
amusements  should  be  permitted  and 
encouraged  at  proper  times  and  places; 
and  a  bountiful  supply  of  entertaining  and 


useful  reading,  suited  to  their  age  and 
taste,  should  be  furnished,  if  we  wish 
them  to  be  home  loving  and  studious. 

Interesting  stories  containing  a  "'mor- 
al," related  before  they  go  to  rest,  will  be 
pleasant  reminders  of  a  mother's  cherished 
memory,  when  her  lips  shall  have  been 
sealed  by  the  slumber  that  knows  no  wak- 
ing; and  as  life  passes  on  and  the  youth 
grows  up  to  manhood, the  influence  of  a 
good  and  noble  mother's  precepts  and  ex- 
ample, will  be  a  "beacon  light"  to  lead  his 
steps  in  virtue's  pathway — a  cloud  by  day 
and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night  to  preserve 
from  the  snares  and  temptations  that  sur- 
round him  on  every  hand.  Let  us  then  who 
have  sons  to  educate  see  to  it  that  their 
record  shall  be  good  and  glorious. 


Give  a  Little. 


There  is  nothing  harder  for  a  man  with 
a  strong  will  and  a  stronger  "won't"  in  his 
composition,  than  to  make  up  his  mind 
not  always  to  have  his  own  way — to  sub- 
mit to  a  thousand  little  wrongs  and  impo 
sitions  rather  than  quarrel  with  neigh- 
bors. A  man  who  had  been  a  clergyman, 
physician  and  lawyer,  was  asked  which 
profession  was  the  most  profitable?  He 
replied,  in  substance,  that  "where  a  mau 
would  be  willing  to  pay  twenty-five  cents 
to  secure  his  salvation,  and  fifty  cents  to 
be  made  well  when  he  was  sick,  he  would 
willingly  give  five  dollars  to  have  his  own 
way." 

Now  this  wilfulness  is,  of  all  kinds  of 
business,  the  most  unprofitable.  One 
well  says  that  a  man  needs  a  long  purse 
who  determines,  come  what  will,  to  have 
his  own  way.  We  must  learn  to  turn 
sharp  corners  quietly  or  we  shall  be  con- 
stantly hurting  ourselves.  Two  men  with 
mills  on  the  same  stream  quarreled  over 
the  water-power.  There  was  probably  not 
five  dollars  difference  between  them  at  the 
start,  but  neither  would  yield  an  inch. 
The  case  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
smart  lawyers,  who  aggravated  the  diffi- 
culty for  their  own  ends,  and  worried  the 
case  along  year  after  year,  until  one  law- 
yer took  the  upper  mill  for  his  dues,  and 
the  other  the  lower.  They  probably  were 
contented  not  to  quarrel  over  tho  trifles 
that  proved  so  disastrous  to  their   clients. 

Before  you  go  into  a  lawsuit,  carefully 
calculate  your  cost  if  you  should  not  gain 
it,  and  see  if  you  had  not  better  put  the 
money  into  a  flock  of  sheep,  a  new  car- 
riage for  your  family,  a  young  cow  for 
your  son  or  daughter,  or  a  thousand  other 
things  that  might  give  you  much  more 
profit  and  happiness.  The  malicious  de- 
light you  feel  in  gloating  over  a  neighbor's 
discomfiture,  is  not  happiness,  but  only 
its  miserable  counterfeit.  It  is  a  disposi- 
tion near  akin  to  that  which  lost  spirits 
feel.  Boot  this  out  of  your  heart  if  you 
would  not  be  forever  miserable. — Country 
Gentleman. 


The  Happiest  Life. — Do  you  ask  me 
which  of  all  I  believe  to  be  the  happiest 
life?  Then  I  say,  from  my  heart,  a  conse- 
crated one.  Be  it  "in  the  world"  (so- 
called)  or  out  of  it,  in  the  highway  or  by- 
way, as  God  wills,  still  a  life  consecrated 
to  a  service  better,  higher,  sweeter  than 
that  of  self  enjoyment  or  self-success.  We 
all  want  to  be  happy.  We  all  seek  personal 
joy  as  an  instinct.  Surely,  God  meant  it 
to  be  thus  when  He  made  us.  Yet  no  less 
He  has  set  the  deepest  sources  of  joy  out- 
side of  self-indulgence — in  love,  obedience, 
devotion  and  duty.  It  may  be  a  hard 
word,  the  last;  it  has  a  chilly  sound.  Yet 
no  less  it  claims  and  possesses  more  and 
more  as  our  days  go  on.  Impulse,  desire, 
idolatry,  aggressive  selfhood — one  by  one 
we  lay  them  down.  We  drop  our  weights 
as  we  go  upward.  Lo  !  the  cross  that  we 
called  Duty  changes  to  a  crown. — E.c- 
clutnge. 


Green  Veils. — We  frequently  see  little 
children  in  their  carriages  upon  the  street 
with  green  veils  tied  over  their  heads  and 
faces.  A  child  will  always  take  the  folds 
of  the  veil  in  its  mouth,  when  it  can,  and 
will  often  extract  the  green  coloring  mat- 
ter with  its  lips.  Children,  and  even 
grown  people,  have  sore  mouths  and  faces 
from  this  cause  which  are  frequently  diffi- 
cult to  heal.  The  coloring  matter  in  the 
green  veil  contains  arsenic,  which  when 
placed  in  contact  with  a  delicate  surface 
like  the  lips,  or  a  pimple  upon  the  face, 
will  cause  an  ulcer  that  is  troublesome  to 
heal.  Ladies  sometimes  have  sore  hands 
from  wearing  green  gloves,  when  they  in- 
nocently attributed  the  difficulty  to  an- 
other cause,  thinking  that  their  hands  are 
chapped.  Green  colored  wearing  apparel 
of  any  character  should  never  be  worn  next 
to  the  skin.— The  Bistoury. 


Yodf'q  Folks'  Gonipi|<. 

Changing  the  Subject. 

Little  Mary  had  heard  her  father  instruct 
her  older  brothers  and  sisters  that  when,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  a  subject  came  up  that 
seemed  to  be  disagreeable  to  any  one  present, 
etiquette  demanded  that  it  should  be  changed 
as  quick  as  possible.  Some  days  after,  her 
father  said  to  her  as  he  left  the  house : 

"Mary,  papa  wants  you  to  be  very  careful  if 
you  play  in  the  garden  to-day,  not  to  touch  the 
hyacinths.     Will  you  remember?" 

Of  course  she  would,  but  on  papa's  return 
in  the  evening,  he  found  his  hyacinths  picked, 
and  the  marks  of  the  little  feet  in  the  garden 
bed. 

Calling  Mary  up  to  him,  he  looked  very 
grave  and  said : 

"My  dear,  you  remember  that  I  told  you  par- 
ticularly not  to  touch  the  hyacinths,  and  now  I 
find  them  picked,  and  no  one  has  been  iu  the 
garden  but  you      How  is  this?" 

Mary  laughed,  and  said: 

"Oh,  papa,  it  was  splendid  in  the  garden  to- 
day! I  saw  a  beautiful  little  bird's  nest,  and 
there  was  a  great  big  butterfly — " 

"Wait,  wait,  my  child.  lam  talking  to  you 
about  something  else  now.  Don't  you  under- 
stand me?  I  am  very  seriously  displeased  with 
you.  I  told  you  not  to  touch  the  hyacinths, 
and  now  I  find  them  picked,  and  your  footprints 
all  about." 

"Oh,  yes,  papa,  I  did  have  the  loveliest  time 
in  the  garden  to-day.  Don't  you  think  it  was 
a  beautiful  day'.'" 

"Mary,  how  dare  you  answer  me  so  imper- 
tinently! I  am  talking  to  you  about  your  dis- 
obedience. Why  do  you  not  attend  to  me?  I 
shall  have  to  make  you." 

Rather  sobered  at  this  suggestion,  the  little 
girl's  countenance  fell,  and  she  faltered  out: 

"Why,  papa,  you  said  that  when  a  subject 
became  unpleasant  to  any  one,  the  only  way 
was  to  change  it." 

Papa  saw  the  point  and  the  unpleasant  sub- 
ject was  dropped  for  that  time. 

Cleopatra's  Needles. 

Of  course  many  of  you  know  that  Cleo- 
patra was  a  celebrated  and  beautitul  queen 
of  Egypt,  and  when  you  read  of  her  nee- 
dles, you  may  suppose  that  they  are  nee- 
dles for  knitting  or  sewing.  But  though 
a  kind  of  rough  sewing-needle  was  known 
in  her  day,  her  Egyptian  majesty  cared 
little  for  such  simple  implements.  She 
much  preferred  things  that  would  add  to 
her  fame  for  power  and  splendor,  and 
probably  was  very  proud  of  the  two  beau- 
tiful obelisks  which  still  bear  the  title  of 
"Cleopatra's  Needles." 

These  may  be  seen,  one  erect,  the  other 
fallen,  on  the  sea-coast  just  outside  of  the 
city  of  Alexandria,  where  they  once  graced 
the  entrance  to  some  magnificent  temple, 
now  vanished.  They  are  each  about 
seventy  feet  in  hight,  about  seven  and  a 
half  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  tapering 
very  gradually  to  a  diameter  of  less  than 
five  feet  at  the  top,  and  each  cut  from  a 
single  block  of  dark  red  granite. 

On  every  side,  extending  from  top  to 
bottom  of  each  of  these  huge  shafts,  are 
three  lines  of  hieroglyphics,  or  the  pic- 
ture-writing of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
These  inscriptions  the  learned  men  of 
our  day  are  slowly  and  laboriously  learn- 
ing to  read.  When  they  have  made  them 
out,  we  may  have  many  new  and  interest- 
ing things  to  tell  you  about  the  history  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians. — Hearth  and  Home. 

Kindness  foe  Kindness. — A  bee  loaded  down 
with  pollen  and  honey,  seeing  a  choice  blossom 
near  the  edge  of  a  brook,  on  its  way  home, 
stopped  to  see  if  it  would  not  take  "on  board" 
another  drop  of  honey.  Alas!  a  gust  of  wind 
which  suddenly  came  up,  blew  the  bee  into  the 
water.  A  dove  flying  by,  seeing  the  bee  in  the 
water,  either  intentionally  or  by  accident,  drop- 
ped a  twig  which  it  had  iu  its  bill,  carrying 
home  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  nest.  The 
twig  fell  within  the  reach  of  the  bee,  who 
struggled  on  it  and  was  wafted  ashore  by  this 
little  boat.  The  next  day,  the  same  dove  was 
softly  cooing  in  her  favorite  tree,  when  a  sports- 
man with  dog  and  gun,  came  by,  and  slily 
raised  his  deadly  weapon  to  fire,  when,  lo!  a 
bee  came  buzzing  around  him,  in  such  a  threat- 
ening manner,  that  he  failed  in  his  aim.  The 
shot  was  scattered,  and  the  startled  dove  was 
off  on  the' wing.  The  bee  went  buzzing  on  its 
way — a  happy  bee — for  it  had  paid  a  debt  of 
kindness  with  kindness  in  return. 

"And  thus  to  the  world  the  rule  was  made. 
That  each  should  his  fellow  creature  aid; 

One  does  another  a  survice  to-day, 
Tomorrow  that  other  the  deed  can  repay." 


A  barber  in  Titusville,  while  cutting  the  hair 
of  a  rural  customer,  ran  his  shears  against  some 
hard  substance,  which  proved  to  be  a  whet- 
stone. The  old  farmer  said  he  "had  missed 
that  whetstone  ever  since  haying  time  last  July, 
and  had  looked  all  over  a  ten-acre  lot  for  it, 
but  now  remembered  sticking  it  up  over  his 
ear." 
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Order  Lightens  Labor. 

If,  by  any  amount  of  patient  effort  and  in- 
struction, we  could  succeed  in  fixing  the  belief 
that  order  lightens  labor  in  the  minds  of  our  ser 
vants,  full  half  the  trouble  so  justly  complained 
of,  would  forever  pass  away.  But  it  seems  an 
almost  hopeless  undertaking,  because  such 
teaching,  to  be  effective,  must  begin  in  early 
childhood,  and  our  servants,  generally,  come  to 
us  with  fixed  habits,  riveted  by  the  example  of 
parents  as  ignorant  and  unmethodical  as  them- 
selves. Children  are  naturally  careless,  and 
only  a  parent's  "line  upon  line,  precept  upon 
precept,"  can  bring  order  out  of  their  heedless- 
ness. 

How  well  do  we  remember  the  patient  teach- 
ings of  the  dear  mother,  who,  now  with  the 
snows  of  ninety  years  upon  her  head,  waits  for 
the  "well  done  good  and  faithful  servant," 
which  shall  bring  her  to  her  eternal  rest,  and 
glorious  reward  !  Take  only  one  example  for  il- 
lustration, namely,  the  manner  of  removing 
the  food  and  dishes  from  the  dinner  table,  prep- 
atory  to  bringing  the  dessert.  It  is  torture  to 
sit  quietly  and  witness  a  servant's  mode  of  doing 
this  simple  thing.  Knives,  forks  and  spoons, 
thrown  on  the  greasy  plates,  or  among  the  frag- 
ments left  on  them.  Large  plates  piled  on  top 
of  small  ones,  with,  perhaps,  a  cover  or  vegeta- 
ble dish  between,  and  this  awkward,  unsafe  pile 
whisked  over  your  guests'  heads  or  your  own, 
while  you  shrink  in  momentary  expectation  that 
the  tottering  mass  will  upset  over  your  clothes 
Then  it  is  hurtled  into  the  pantry,  and 
"dumped"  as  carelessly  as  if  it  was  but  the  dish 
towels,,  which  very  likely  lie  close  by  on  the 
shelf,  a  damp,  untidy  heap,  unfit  for  use. 
Happy  for  you  if  you  do  not  hear  a  "crash"  when 
this  cargo  is  so  unceremoniously  discharged 
If  so,  as  the  waiter  returns  for  another  load  you 
are  told,  "Nothing  broke,  me'm."  But  the 
next  meal  you  find,  what  is  worse  than  a  good, 
honest,  open-faced  break,  the  edges  nicked,  bits 
of  glazing  broken  off,  and  the  dish  so  defaced 
as  to  be  ever  after  a  provocation  to  you.  Dishes, 
so  despoiled  of  their  beauty,  unfortunately, 
never  will  break  and  be  out  of  your  sight. 

Now,  how  easy  and  far  more  expeditious  to 
pass  quietly  around  the  table,  gathering  first 
knives,  forks  and  spoons  ir  to  a  small  pail,  or 
receiver,  then  take  all  the  meat  and  vegetables 
out  to  the  servant's  table,  in  the  kitchen.  Mean- 
while it  will  expedite  matters,  if  you  gaiher  the 
plates  together,  yourself  scraping  the  fragments 
luto  a  dish  by  your  side,  and  have  a  neat  parcel, 
piled  in  order  according  to  the;.r  size,  ready  to 
be  set  on  the  side  table,  or  butler's  pantry,  (for 
of  course  you  never  allow  silver,  glass,  and  fine 
china  to  be  washed  in  the  kitchen.)  While  the 
waiter  removes  castors,  salts,  or  what  clean 
dishes  may  be  left  on  the  table,  you  can  gather 
the  mats  together  and  fold  the  table  towels,  and 
then  she,  with  crumb-knife,  or  brush,  removes 
the  crumbs.  Five  minutes  should  see  a  table 
neatly  cleaned  and  ready  for  the  dessert,  with- 
out the  noise  and  disagreeable  clatter  which  so 
often  attends  this  labor. — Home  Monthly. 

Fbesh  Vegetables  and  Sweet  Salads. — 
Those  who  value  fresh  vegetables  and  sweet 
salads  will  have  none  washed  in  the  garden. 
Neither  the  one  or  the  other  should  be  washed, 
until  they  are  just  about  to  be  cooked  or  eaten. 
Even  potatoes  lose  flavor  quickly  after  being 
washed,  so  do  carrots  and  turnips;  while  water 
will  speedily  become  tainted  in  summer  in  con- 
tact with  cauliflowers  and  cabbages,  and  thus 
destroy  their  freshness  and  flavor.  The  case  is 
still  worse  with  salads.  If  washed  at  all,  they 
should  be  only  just  before  they  are  dressed,  and 
they  should  be  dried  and  dressed  immediately. 
Nothing  ruins  the  flavor  of  vegetables,  and 
renders  good  salading  uneatable,  sooner  than 
water  hanging  about  them.  If  lettuces  are  quite 
clean,  they  make  the  best  salad  unwashed;  but 
if  washed  the  operation  should  be  done  quickly; 
and  the  water  instantly  shaken  out,  and  the 
leaves  dried  with  a  clean  cloth.  But,  alas  !  how 
often  are  they  cut  and  washed  in  the  garden  in 
the  morning,  and  pitched  into  water  in  the 
scullery  sink  until  wanted.  Then  we  are  grave- 
ly assured  that  our  gardeners  cannot  grow  sal- 
ading like  the  French  !  But  what  French  "ar- 
tiste" would  be  mad  enough  to  rinse  out  his 
salad  juice,  and  thenre-  charge  his  lettuces  and 
his  endives  with  semi-putrid  water  ?  The  best 
practice  is  simply  to  remove  all  superfluous 
earth  by  scraping  or  rubbing,  and  all  rough  tops 
of  leaves  by  cutting.  Enough  tender  leaves 
may  be  still  left  on  cauliflowers  and  brocoli  to 
overlap  the  flowers.  Salad  should  be  sent  in 
from  the  garden  with  most  of  the  outside  leaves 
and  main  root  on.  The  tender  leaves  are  easily 
tainted  and  injured  by  exposure,  and  if  the 
chief  root  is  cut  off  sharp  much  of  the  juice 
oozes  out  at  the  wound.  Where  vegetables  and 
salading  have  to  be  bought  from  a  town  green- 
grocer, the  conditions  are  altogether  different. 
Not  only  washing,  but  soaking  often  becomes 
requisite  to  restore  something  like  pristine 
crispness. — Gardener's  Chronicle, 


A  Labor  Saving  Item. — Many  ladies  prefer  to 
attend  to  the  more  delicate  parts  of  cookery 
themselves,  as  the  pie  and  cake  baking,  etc. ; 
they  have  a  natural  fondness  for  it,  or  they  feel 
that  it  is  well  for  them  to  take  exercise  of  this 
kind.  But  what  an  unintentional  disturbance 
they  sometimes  make  in  poor  Bridget's  domin- 
ions !  Of  course  it  is  the  part  of  a  well  trained 
domestic  to  run  at  her  mistress's  beck  and  call 
to  supply  all  her  needs,  to  "clean  up  after  her." 
and  to  make  no  remarks;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  every  lady  should  do  her  work  as  neatly 
and  with  as  little  disturbance  of  kitchen  routine 
as  possible. 

It  is  a  mistake,  for  instance,  to  suppose  that 
each  distinct  operation  in  cake  making,  to  be 
neatly  done,  requires  the  use  of  a  separate  uten- 
sil. Here  are  sugar,  flour,  butter  and  milk  to 
be  measured,  eggs  to  be  beaten  and  soda  to  be 
dissolved.  One  cup  may  be  used  first  for  sugar 
and  flour,  as  they  are  both  dry,  and  afterwards 
for  the  butter  and  milk.  Soda  may  be  dissolved 
in  the  bowl  in  which  the  eggs  are  beaten,  after 
the  eggs  have  been  added  to  the  cake.  When 
all  is  finished  it  will  be  found  that  very  few 
dishes  have  be^n  soiled.  This  is  of  course  a 
small  item,  but  it  "tel.'s  in  the  long  run. — 
Hearth  and  Home. 


A  Way  to  Use  Old  Muslin. — There  is  no 
economy  in  using  old  muslin  when  it  will  be  ex- 
posed to  much  wear,  but  for  some  purposes  it  is 
"as  good  as  new."  A  lady  writes  us  that  for 
years  she  has  made  her  partially  worn  sheets 
into  simple  window  curtains.  From  the  center 
of  the  sheet  she  tears  the  worn  portion;  this 
leaves  two  strips,  each  of  two  and  one  half 
yards  in  length,  and  from  three  fourths  of  a 
yard  to  a  yard  in  width.  She  then  sews  the  two 
selvedge  edges  together,  and  turns  the  raw 
edges  back  to  form  a  seam.  All  around  the  cur- 
tain she  now  stitches,  at  about  an  inch  from  the 
edge,  narrow  strips  of  some  pretty  and  washa- 
ble cambric  or  calico  for  a  trimming,  putting  an 
extra  row  of  stitching  through  that  on  the 
upper  end  to  make  a  place  for  a  tape  to  be  run 
in. — Hearth  and  Home. 


To  Cleanse  Wooden  Floobs. — The  dirtiest  of 
floors  may  be  rendered  beautifully  clean  by  the 
following  process:  First  scrub  with  sand,  then 
rub  with  lye  of  caustic  soda,  using  a  stiff  brush, 
and  rinse  off  with  warm  water.  Just  before  the 
floor  is  dry,  moisten  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  and  then  with  a  thin  paste  of  bleaching 
pdwder  (hypochloride  of  lime);  let  this  remain 
over  night  and  wash  in  the  morning. 


California   Plants. 


The  diversity  of  surface,  climate  and  soil 
of  the  State  of  California  is  as  great  as  the 
variety  of  its  productions  and  while  we  have 
the  great  majority  of  the  trees  and  plants  of 
the  Eastern  States,  we  have,  at  the  same  time, 
numbers  which  are  unknown  there  or  in  fact 
anywhere  else.  The  members  of  the  Califor- 
nia Academy  of  Sciences  have  been  very  dili- 
gent in  collecting  the  flora  of  this  coast  and 
the  numbers  of  new  plants  in  their  collection 
would  surprise  and  delight  any  botanist  who 
saw  them.  Unfortunately  the  Academy  is 
rather  impecunious  and  kthe  collections  are 
stowed  away  in  boxes  instead  of  being  dis- 
played to  advantage  in  some  public  place. 
Nevertheless,  constant  accessions  to  the  col- 
lections are  being  made  and  at  the  last  meet- 
ing a  number  of  contributions  to  the  cabinets 
were  received  as  follows:  Nest  of  marsh  wren 
( Trogolodi/tes  Palustris)  composed  of  different 
grasses  ingeniously  woven  together,  from  Mr. 
Gibbes;  fro^s  from  the  swamp  lands,  of  the 
the  family  Hylidae;  plants  from  swamp  lands  by 
Mr.  Gibbes.  Among  them  were  the  tule  potato, 
so  called  from  being  found  in  swamp  lands 
amongst  the  tules.  The  bulb  is  about  the  size 
of  a  hickory  nut,  and  it  is  fine  food  for  swine, 
The  Chinese  collect  large  quantities  of  the  bulbs 
for  food,  and  it  may  be  that  it  might  be  im- 
proved by  cultivation.  A  vegetable  called  the 
wild  artichoke,  but  in  reality  not  belonging  to 
that  family.  It  is  eaten  by  swine.  A  small 
rush,  which  may  eventually  become  useful  for 
the  manufacture  of  hats.  The  wild  hollyhock, 
supposed  to  be  of  the  same  family,  found  gen- 
erally on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  grass  lands.  It 
bears  a  white  flower  with  crimson  centre. 

Among  the  curiosities  was  the  first  lobster 
found  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  which  was 
presented  by  S.  E.  Throckmorton.  It  was 
about  one-third  the  size  of  those  found  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  but  the  fore  claws  were 
proportionally  larger. 

California  Chestnuts. 
Dr.  Kellogg  said  he  had  just  returned  from 
under  the  shadow  of  the  finest  evergreens  ever 
grown.  He  hoped  the  Secretary  would  record 
the  fact  that  there  were  in  California  true  Chest- 
nut trees  (castanu  chrysophyllaj  from  100  to  200 
feet  high,  4  to  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  with  a  clean 
trunk  of  50  to  70  feet.  This  fact  had  hitherto 
been  doubted,  although  he  had  stated  it  before 
the  Academy  several  times.  He  had  on  the 
trip  also  met  with  rhus  aromatica.  A  new  plant, 
described  by  him  was  an  hibiscus  or  kind  of  wild 
hollyhock,  having  a  strong  fibre  similar  to  the 
ramie;  the  first  ever  collected  in  this  State.  It 
was  found  by  Mr.  Gibbes.  Hibiscus  Californicus 
— Kellogg,  is  from  4  to  6  feet  high. 

The  Tule  Potato. 

Mr.  Bloomer  read  a  paper  on  the  plant  pre- 
sent3d  by  Mr.  Gibbes  describing  it  as  a  Sagit- 


taria.  It  is  indigenous  to  California  and  the 
bulbs  or  roots  are  edible.  The  Pacific  Railroad 
reports  say  it  is  eaten  by  the  Indians, who  term 
it  Wapatoo.  Dr.  Kellog  said  it  was  also  con- 
sumed by  the  Chinese  in  large  quantities.  Mr. 
Bloomer  also  said  that  the  plant  known  to  set- 
tlers along  the  San  Joaquin  as  the  wild  arti- 
choke was  Lycopus  Europaeus,  commonly 
termed  "water  horehound."  It  was  widely 
separated  from  the  Jerusalem  artichoke. 
California  Glaciers,  Etc. 
Professor  Carr  read  some  interesting  extracts 
from  letters  from  a  student  who  is  traveling  in 
Yosemite,  describing  living  glaciers  in  that  lo- 
cality. Professor  Davidson  said  if  this  were 
the  case  that  it  was  the  lowest  latitude  in  which 
we  find  the  living  glacier.  This  one  is,  how- 
ever, small. 

Forest  Culture. 

At  the  late  National  Agricultural  Congress, 
held  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  the  committee  on 
forest  culture  made  the  following  report:  It  is 
of  interest,  as  verifying  the  experience  of  many 
praotical  men,  who  have  given  this  subject 
much  study. 

The  forests  of  the  continent  are  rapidly  passing 
away.  Large  districts  in  the  Atlantic  States 
are  already  stripped  of  their  most  valuable 
timber.  In  less  than  twenty-five  years  the  ac- 
cessible forests  in  the  region  of  the  lakes,  on 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the 
British  Possessions  adjacent,  will  be  exhaust- 
ed. The  industrial  progress  of  the  Southern 
States  is  consuming  the  trees,  both  deciduous 
and  evergreen,  at  an  accelerated  rate. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions  (where  the 
hard  woods  are  unknown),  the  pines,  spruces 
and  cedars  are  disappearing  before  the  farmer, 
the  miner,  the  architect  and  the  railroad  build- 
er. On  the  Pacific  coast,  the  immense  home 
demand,  ever  increasing,  together  with  the  ex- 
portation to  England,  France,  Australia,  China, 
Japan,  South  America,  Mexico,  and  the  Pacific 
islands,  foretell  the  exhaustion  of  the  Califor- 
nia timber  trees  in  twenty  years;  and  those 
available  in  Oregon  and  regions  northward,  in 
a  brief  period. 

The  demand  for  the  products  of  the  forest 
constantly  increases.  The  supply  constantly, 
and  in  a  growing  ratio,  diminishes,  and  prices 
constantly  augment.  The  causes  now  in  ope- 
ration, and  daily  gaining  strength,  can  have  but 
one  effect,  that  of  exhausting  all  of  the  availa- 
ble sources  of  supply  within  the  lives  of  per- 
sons now  in  existence. 

This  appalling  prospect,  the  view  of  which 
becomes  the  more  vivid  the  more  it  is  studied, 
should  arouse  the  farmers,  land  owners  and 
leg  slators.  It  is  vital  to  the  future  welfare  of 
o  r  people  that  the  reproduction  of  our  forests 
should  at  once  begin,  not  on  a  small  scale  or  in 
a  few  localities,  but  in  large  measures  and  co- 
extensive with  our  settlements.  A  broad  states- 
manship, in  the  National  and  State  Legislature, 
should  at  once  take  up  the  subject,  and  deal 
with  it  year  by  year,  until  the  great  work  shall 
be  adequately  begun . 

The  few  and  hesitating  experiments  in  isola- 
ted localities,  which  have  been  made  in  the 
growing  of  forest  trees,  have  no  significance  so 
far  as  the  general  supply  of  future  wants  is 
concerned.  But  they  are  of  inestimable  value, 
in  so  far  as  they  teach  the  ease  and  comparative 
rapidity  with  which  forest  trees,  useful  to  the 
farm,  to  the  work-shop  and  to  the  railroad.may 
be  produced;  and  in  so  far  as  they  show  that 
the  agricultural  men  of  the  country  have  al- 
ready (in  advance  of  the  men  in  high  political 
life)  appreciated  the  necessities  of  the  present 
and  the  future. 

They  are  also  of  value  in  demonstrating  that, 
however  remote  the  profits  of  forest  culture 
may  have  been  heretofore  considered,  it  is  yet 
true  that  the  artificial  plantation  may  in  a  very 
few  years,  by  judicious  planting  at  first,  be 
made  to  yield  current  returns  equal  to  the  cost 
of  planting  and  care. 

Modifications  and  ameliorations  of  climate, 
due  to  the  destruction  or  the  extension  of  for- 
ests, have  begun  to  enlist  serious  considera- 
tion. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  beneficial 
influence  of  forest  areas  equal  in  aggregate  to 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  entire  area  of 
any  extensive  region.  But,  however  important 
climate  effects  may  be  in  this  connection — how- 
ever desirable  it  may  be  that  the  crops  and  ani- 
mal life  of  the  farm  should  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
forest  influences  and  shelter,  the  need  of  exten- 
sive forest  planting  is  imperative  enough  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  its  effect  on 
atmospheric  movements,  temperature,  or  rain- 
fall. 

The  store,  the  dwelling,  the  wharf,  the 
warehouse — all  these,  and  more,  demand  ac- 
tion, demand  it  in  the  name  of  domestic  life,  of 
farm  economy,  of  commerce,  of  all  the  arts  of 
our  civilization.  What  we  Bhall  save  in  cli- 
mate by  preserving  forest  areas,  or  gain  by  their 
extension,  is  just  as  much  to  be  enjoyed  in  ad- 
dition to  other  compensations.  The  less  vio- 
lent sweep  of  the  winds  in  Illinois,  as  compared 
with  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  due  to  the  obstruc- 
tion caused  by  buildings,  hedges,  fences,  orch- 
ards, artificial  groves,  and  wind  breaks  on  the 
prairies,  speak  to  the  understanding  of  plain 
men  more  forcibly  than  any  language  we  could 
use. 

There  may  be  those  who  regard  forest  plant- 
ing as  a  work  of  mystery  and  grandeur,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  common  farmer.  This  is  a 
mistaken  view.  Nearly  all  the  most  important 
deciduous  trees  may  be  grown  from  the  seed  as 


readily  as  Indian  corn.  Of  many  species 
Seed  may  be  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  in, 
if  the  planter  prefers  to  use  the  seed  lavishly 
rather  than  give  more  care.  The  seeds  of  many 
trees  may  be  planted  either  in  the  fall  or  spring 
as  may  be  most  convenient. 

Some  of  the  softer  wooded  trees  grow  from 
cuttings  as  readily  as  the  grape;  and  with  most 
deciduous  trees,  the  seeds  or  cuttings  may,  if 
desired,  be  at  once  planted  where  the  trees  are 
to  stand.  Nor  need  the  most  unlettered  farmer 
deny  himself  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the 
conifers  and  evergreens.  The  plants,  fur- 
nished at  prices  which  are  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  their  value,  are  abundant  at  relia- 
ble nurseries,  and  with  the  simple  precaution  of 
keeping  the  roots  moist,  and  proper  care  in 
planting,  are  as  sure  to  grow  as  any  other  tree 
or  shrub. 

No  part  of  the  earth  is  blessed  with  a  greater 
variety  of  useful  trees,  both  of  the  hard '  and 
soft  wooded  kinds,  than  the  United  States;  and 
these  native  trees  can  all  be  readily  grown  in 
artificial  plantations.  It  is  not  alone  the  pines 
and  spruces  and  cedars  that  make  up  our  valu- 
able timber.  The  harder  wooded  trees — the 
ash,  the  oaks,  the  hickories,  the  maples,  the 
walnuts,  and  the  chestnuts — of  which  we  have 
heretofore  been  so  lavish,  have  a  value  in  the 
arts  that  no  figures  can  estimate.  They  may  be 
said  to  be  essential  to  the  continuance  of  our 
present  civilization,  New  forests  of  these  trees 
must  be  grown,  or  our  grand-children  must  de- 
part from  our  modes  of  life. 

West  of  longitude  100°  from  Greenwich,  the 
material  for  a  common  wagon  does  not  grow  on 
the  continent,  and  we  are  fast  exhausting  it  east 
of  that  meridian.  Ohio  and  Indiana,  Kentucky 
and  Missouri,  have  girdled  and  burned  hard 
wood  trees  that  would  to-day  be  worth  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  If  failing  springs  and 
protracted  droughts  and  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture suggest  replanting,  their  people  may  safe- 
ly rely  on  a  future  market  more  certain  than 
that  or  any  other  product  of  the  soil. 

The  remedies  were  embodied  in  the  following 
resolutions: 

1.  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  farmers 
throughout  the  United  States  to  plant  with  trees 
their  hilly  or  other  waste  lands,  and  at  least  ten 
per  cent,  of  their  farms  with  trees,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  provide  shelter  belts  of  clumps 
aDd  rapid  growing  and  useful  timber. 

2.  Bisolved,  That  we  solicit  the  Legislature 
of  the  several  States  to  pass  laws  providing 
bounties  for  planting  useful  trees,  encouraging 
the  planting  of  highway,  and  for  the  provision 
of  State  nurseries  of  young  timber  trees,  and 
also  the  appointment  of  an  Arbor  Day  for  the 
annual  planting  of  trees,  as  has  already  been 
done  in  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  ask  our  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  require,  so  far  as  practica- 
ble, that  hereafter  railroad  companies  and  set- 
tlers receiving  the  benefit  of  the  homestead  and 
other  acts  donating  lands,  shall  plant  with  tim- 
ber trees  one-tenth  of  the  lands  so  donated. 


Mineral  Land  Decision. 

An  important  decision  has  recently  been  ren- 
dered by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  with  regard  to  the  title  of  mineral  lands 
on  those  patented  to  the  Central  Pacific  Kail- 
load  Company.  People  had  in  many  instances 
already  located  mining  ground  on  some  of  these 
sections,  and  other  parties  who  had  purchased 
the  land  from  the  railroad  company  found  them 
in  possession.  This  naturally  gave  rise  to  dis- 
putes as  to  priority  of  title,  which  the  Commis- 
sioner decides  in  a  manner  to  show  that  a  pos- 
sessory mining  claim  which  existed  at  the  time 
the  Government  granted  the  land  to  the  railroad 
Company,  can  be  patented,  and  the  patent  will 
hold  good  over  any  given  to  the  company, 
or  conveyances  made  by  them  to  private  par- 
ties. The  decision,  which  we  append,  will 
serve  to  put  a  stop  to  further  litigation  : 

"Inasmuch  as  all  known  mineral  lands,  ex- 
cepting coal  and  iron,  are  expressly  excluded 
from  the  railroad  grant,  and  from  all  patents 
issued  thereunder  ;  any  party  having  bona  fide 
subsisting  mining  claim  upon  a  tract  of  land, 
at  the  date  of  the  erroneous  patenting  thereof 
to  the  railroad  company,  is  in  no  way  debarred 
from  proceeding  to  obtain  a  Government  patent 
for  such  mining  claim,  in  accordance  with  the 
mining  statutes  of  Congress;  it  being  only  un- 
der such  statutes  that  valid  title  to  known  min- 
eral land  can  be  acquired ;  but  when  lands 
have  been  patented  to  the  company  and  a  min- 
ing application  is  filed  therefor,  either  the 
company  or  its  grantee  may  come  forward,  pro- 
vided they  appear  within  the  time  fixed  by  the 
mining  act  for  adverse  claimants  to  disprove 
the  mineral  character  of  the  land,  should  they 
desire  to  do  so." 


Singdxab  Explosion. — Some  workmen  were 
recently  engaged  in  a  blacksmith  shop,  in  heat- 
ing the  piston  of  an  engine  employed  at  an 
English  colliery,  when  a  sudden  explosion  of 
the  iron  occurred,  by  which  two  men  were 
killed  and  several  others  injured.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  jury  of  inquest  that  water  had 
found  its  way  into  some  cavity  in  the  piston, 
which  being  suddenly  converted  into  steam  by 
the  heat  of  the  forge,  caused  the  explosion. 
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Raising  Forest  Trees. 

There  are  millions  of  acres  of  lands  in  Cali- 
fornia perfectly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  grains 
and  fruits,  fertile  in  the  prodnction  of  grasses, 
but  yet  totally  barren  of  forest  trees,  the  pride 
and  beauty  of  all  countries.  There  is  some- 
thing approaching  to  grandeur  in  a  vast  plain 
of  green  grass;  but  without  a  tree  the  land- 
scape lacks  the  beautiful. 

Many  in  California  are  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  (and  many  more  should)  the  raising  of 
forest  trees,  for  utility,  shade  and  ornament. 
Before  the  transplanting  of  young  forest  trees, 
or  planting  of  the  seed,  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  adaptation  of  soils  to  particular 
varieties  of  trees,  for  it  is  quite  useless  to  at- 
tempt the  growing  of  trees  as  a  success  upon 
soils  wholly  unsuited  to  their  natures. 

The  butternut  and  black  walnut  thrive  the 
best  in  deep,  river  alluviums,  or  rich,  sandy 
loams,  and  it  is  time  thrown  away  to  attempt 
to  grow  them  upon  dry  and  storilo  lauds,  unless 
the  subsoil  be  deep  aud  easily  penetrated  by 
roots.  The  elm  aud  sugar  miple  will  do  well 
in  somewhat  dryer  soils,  and  so  will  many  of 
the   conifer   evergreens,    if    established    while 

voung. 

The  chestnut  should  nsver  be  attempted,  ex- 
cept upon  deep,  dry,  sandy  soil;  whilst  the 
shell-bark  walnut,  or  hickory,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  and  the  beech,  will  do  better  on  a 
strong,  rather  wet,  clayey  soil,  and  do  not  suc- 
ceed, or  butpoorly.upon  dry,  sandy  loams.  Oaks 
in  some  of  their  varieties  will  thrive  on  any 
rich  land.  The  live-oak  will  grow  well,  appa- 
rently, from  between  two  rocks.  The  white- 
oak,  on  our  dryest  and  hardest  lands,  and  if 
we  wanted  them,  the  black,  swamp  and  pin 
oak  in  any  wet  ravine  or  swamp. 

The  Lombardy  poplar,  valuable  for  wind 
breakers,  and  the  yellow  locust,  valuable  for 
posts  and  timber,  are  trees  of  rapid  growth, 
and  should  be  extensively  cultivated  for  the 
purposes  named,  and  will  grow  on  almost  any 
tolerably  fertile  soil. 

How  to  Obtain  Trees. 

There  are  now  extensive  nurseries  at  the 
East,  and  perhaps  in  California,  that  furnish 
any  quantity  of  any  of  the  common  varieties  of 
forest  trees  at  one  year  old,  at  very  reasonable 
prices;  or,  if  it  is  preferred  to  grow  them  from 
seeds — which  is  certainly  the  best  way — send 
to  some  reliable  seedsman  in  San  Francisco  or 
elsewhere,  to  furnish  the  seed  from  the  growth 
of  the  present  year,  and  take  no  others,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  locust — these  will  germinate 
two  or  three  years  old. 

Having  obtained  the  seed,  or  one  year  old 
trees  (we  are  speaking  now  of  California), 
plant  out  in  properly  prepared  ground,  in  the 
place  where  they  are  to  stand,  if  possible,  but 
if  not,  then  in  nursery  row,  aud  transplant  one 
year  later.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
down  all  grass  or  weeds  within  a  distance  of 
three  feet  from  the  tree.  Seeds  of  the  elm  and 
maple  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  they  fall 
from  the  trees,  and  they  will  start  immediately 
and  make  a  growth  of  six  or  eight  inches  the 
same  summer. 

As  it  is  difficult  to  keep  these  seeds  in  good 
condition  for  a  single  year,  it  is  better  to  pro- 
cure the  one  year  old  trees  from  the  nursery- 
men. The  locust  is  a  very  strange  seed,  and 
requires  a  management  that  would  destroy  al- 
most any  other  seed,  to  cause  it  to  germinate 
the  same  year  as  sown.  Four  or  five  quarts  of 
boiling  hot  water  should  be  poured  upon  one 
quart  of  seed,  and  remain  for  twelve  or  twenty 
hours,  when  most  of  the  seeds  will  be  found  to 
have  quadrupled  their  size. 

These  are  in  condition  for  planting  at  once . 
Those  that  are  not  swollen  should  receive  an- 
other application  of  boiling  water.  Don't  think 
it  will  hurt  them ;  it  is  the  only  way  to  bring 
them  out,  unless  you  can  give  them  a  winter's 
hard  freezing  in  moist  earth. 

Transplanting  Trees. 

Some  are  inclined  to  throw  a  gre;it  mystery 
around  the  very  simple  process  of  transplanting 
trees.  The  cause  of  half  the  failures  in  trans- 
planting arises  from  the  very  imperfect  and 
careless  manner  in  which  the  young  trees  are 
taken  up  from  the  nursery  row.  In  some  es- 
tablishments where  a  reputation  is  worth  main. 
taming,  a  proper  degree  of  care  is  generally 
exercised  in  the  taking  up,  but  even  then  the 
trees  where  large  orders  are  being  filled,  often 
remain  too  long  out  of  the  ground  unprotected 
from  the  sun  and  drying  winds. 

The  novice  in  tree  planting  never  seems  to 
attach   that  importance   to   the   small    fibrous 


roots  that  really  belongs  to  them.  The  large 
roots  of  a  tree  are  of  no  service  in  maintaining 
the  vitality  of  the  tree  only  so  far  as  they  are 
the  sources  from  whence  emanate  the  fibrous 
life  preserving  roots.  It  is  therefore  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  these  fibrous  roots  do  not 
become  entirely  dried  through  while  they  are  out 
of  the  ground.  Tho  root  or  limb  of  a  tree  once 
entirely  dried  of  its  juices  cannot  be  again  vital- 
ized, and  this  applies  particularly  to  all  trees  in 
which  their  juices  are  gums  or  resins,  as  many 
of  these  once  dried  are  entirely  insoluble  in 
water. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  roots,  and 
as  far  as  possible  the  tops  of  the  trees  to  be 
transplanted,  as  much  from  the  sun  and  air  as 
possible.  Having  taken  up  the  trees  and  re- 
moved them  to  the  place  of  setting,  the  holes 
for  them,  which  should  all  have  been  pro- 
pared  beforehand,  wide  and  deep,  are  now  to 
be  brushed  over  with  the  spade,  bringing  up 
fresh  moist  soil  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
roots,  and  fill  in  with  equally  moist  soil  till  the 
roots,  when  in  their  natural  or  proper  position, 
sloping  downward,  admits  of  tho  lower  part  of 
the  body  of  the  tree,  coming  an  inch  or  two 
below  the  surface. 

The  Practical    Part. 

Place  the  tree  in  position,  resting  lightly  on 
the  bottom  roots,  and  carefully  cover  these  roots 
first,  pressing  the  soil  firmly  upon  them  and 
raising  any  of  the  upper  roots  that  may  have 
been  bent  down  from  their  natural  position 
Now  cover  another  tier  or  course  of  roots  with 
soil,  and  press  it  down  upon  them  as  before, 
and  so  proceed  till  all  the  roots  are  covered 
and  in  their  natural  position.  Very  little 
shaking  of  the  tree  is  required  in  putting  the 
soil  under  or  round  the  larger  roots,  and  under 
the  body  of  the  tree;  it  had  better  be  done  with 
the  hand;  because  if  the  tree  is  raised  but  very 
little  in  the  shaking,  it  serves  to  draw  the  fi- 
brous roots  from  theirs  covering,  and  as  the 
tree  settles  back  to  its  position  these  fibrous 
roots  instead  of  regaining  their  proper  posi- 
tions are  kinked  up  unnaturally,  and  greatly  to 
their  injury. 

If  the  soil  is  in  proper  condition  when  the 
trees  are  set  they  need  no  watering;  but  if  very 
dry,  and  no  prospect  of  rain,  it  is  well  to  give 
them  a  thorough  watering,  after  the  last  or  up- 
per course  of  roots  are  covered  and  pressed 
down;  fill  the  remaining  2  or  3  inches  of  the 
hole  with  water,  and  when  nearly  all  has  soaked 
in,  which  will  be  in  10  or  15  minutes,  fill  in  the 
remaining  soil  even  with  or  a  little  above  the 
general  surface  of  the  field,  and  if  possible  cov- 
er the  whole  with  a  good  mulch  of  half-rotted 
straw,  leaves  or  any  other  suitable  material. 
Pruning  at  Transplanting. 

It  is  unquestionably  the  best  practice  to 
prune  a  tree  to  some  extent  at  the  time  of  trans- 
planting. There  is  almost  always  a  loss  of  some 
roots  at  the  time,  and  to  preserve  a  proper  bal- 
ance of  power  between  top  and  root,  it  should 
be  done  by  pruning  off  any  superfluous  branch- 
es, or  trimming  it  to  a  more  perfect  form  by 
outside  clipping.  It  is  an  axiom  that  should  be 
observed  very  generally  in  fruit  and  forest  tree 
setting,  that  the  root  should  preponderate  in  a 
proper  proportion  over  the  top,  where  the 
growth  of  wood  is  desired;  whilst  fruitfulness, 
accompanied  by  a  lesser  growth  of  wood,  is  al- 
most invariably  induced  by  root  pruning. 


Ball's  Water  Elevator.  —  John  A.  Ball, 
patentee  of  Ball's  Elevator,  which  was  illus- 
trated in  the  Press  on  the  28th  September  last, 
writes  us  from  Grass  Valley  that  he  will  soon 
be  ready  to  fill  all  orders  for  his  Elevators 
promptly,  and  with  first-class  machines.  This 
reminds  us  that  in  the  description  accompa- 
nying the  illustration  we  stated  that  the  end- 
less chain  passed  over  a  pulley  at  the  surface, 
and  under  another  in  the  bottom  of  the  well. 
This  latter  statement  is  a  mistake,  as  no  pul- 
leys are  used  in  the  bottom  of  the  well,  none 
being  required,  the  buckets  filling  and  acting 
perfectly  without  them. 


They  Plant  and  Gather.— In  some  parts  of 
Europe  we  are  told  that  the  local  authorities 
plant  walnut  trees  by  roadsides,  protect  their 
growth  by  field  watchmen,  and  gather  the  fruit 
and  sell  it  for  government  revenue.  These  fine 
shade  trees  are  thus,  doubtless,  made  profitable 
in  lessening  the  taxes  of  the  people.  English 
walnut  timber  is  reported  to  be  excellent  for 
manufacturing  furniture  and  other  articles. 
Some  counties  in  our  own  State  could  plant 
roads  with  these  trees  with  ultimate  profit,  we 
presume. 


California  State  Fair. 

Go'd  Medals   Awards. 

The  committee  met,  as  per  adjournment, 
at  the  Secretary's  office  on  Saturday  and 
proceeded  to  read  and  discuss  the  claims 
filed  by  the  different  applicants  for  the 
gold  medals.  The  committee  had  carefully  ex- 
amined all  the  exhibitions  during  the  fair,  but 
adjourned  to  give  all  an  opportunity  the  more 
fully  to  explain  the  especial  merits  of  each,  by 
filing  written  statements.  Many  of  these  were 
very  interesting  and  instructive,  and  evinced  a 
considerable  skill  in  the  writers.  The  medal  in 
the  first  department  had  already  been  awarded 
to  Col.  C .  Younger,  of  San  Jose,  for  his  breed 
of  Short-horn  Durhams,  so  that  this  committee 
commenced  with  the  second  department,  em- 
bracing machinery. 

The  committee  found  many  articles  of  great 
merit,  but  the  contest  was  soon  narrowed  down 
to  the  Goodwin  pump,  exhibited  by  the  in- 
ventors, Goodwin  &  West,  and  a  new  turbine 
wheel,  invented  and  exhibited  by  Dr.  James 
Cummings,  of  Amador  county.  The  medal  was 
finally  won  by  the  former  by  a  ballot  of  one  ma- 
jority. 

In  the  third  department  the  contest  was  also 
quite  spirited,  and  on  the  first  ballot  each  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  voted  for  different  exhibi- 
tions, the  ballot  standing  one  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  wax  flowers,  wax  fruit  and  other  wax 
representations,  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Anna  Gettz 
Lucas,  of  San  Francisco;  one  for  millinery — 
and  especially  for  home-manufactured  wire 
bonnet  aud  other  frames,  made  and  exhibited 
by  Mrs.  W,  C.  Barrett,  of  Sacramento;  and  one 
for  the  Jute  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Oak- 
land. Had  the  latter  filed  a  statement  such  as 
they  might  have  done,  it  is  quite  probable  they 
would  have  been  the  successful  parties,  but  the 
medal  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Lucas  by  a  unani- 
mous vote. 

The  fourth  department  brought  out  more  ap- 
plicants than  any  other,  and  many  exhibitions 
seemed  very  nearly  equally  meritorius;  three, 
however,  were  developed  to  be  the  favorites  of 
the  committee;  beet  sugar,  by  the  Sacramento 
Valley  Beet  Sugar  Company,  the  home  manu- 
factured glass,  of  various  kinds,  exhibited  by 
the  San  Francisco  Glass  Company,  or  the  man- 
ager, Carlton  Newman;  and  artificial  stone, 
manufactured  by  an  Eastern  company ,  but  rep- 
resented here  by  George  W.  Morgan,  of  Sacra- 
mento, and  who  is  contemplating  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  factory  for  its  manufacture  in 
this  State.  The  medal  was  finally  awarded 
to  the  Glass  Company,  aud  the  Artificial  Stone 
Company,  aud  the  Beet  Sugar  Company  were 
each  recommended  to  the  Board  for  a  special 
medal. 

The  fifth  department  had  not  so  many  appli- 
cants, but  here  also  there  were  three  that 
seemed  to  the  committee  pretty  evenly  divided 
as  to  merit.  These  were  James  T.  Stratton,  of 
Alameda,  for  artificial  forests  of  Australian  gum 
trees;  Wm.  M.  Haynie,  of  Sacramento,  for 
hops,  and  Kobert  Williamson,  of  Sacramento, 
for  a  very  full  variety  of  very  superior  vege- 
tables.    The  latter  proved  to  be  the  lucky  man. 

In  the  sixth  department  E.  F.  Aiken,  of  Sac- 
ramento, and  L.  A.  Gould,  of  Santa  Clara,  were 
the  only  contestants — the  former  for  dried  and 
preserved  fruits,  and  the  latter  for  dessicated 
fruits  or  fruits  dried  by  heated  air.  Both  exhi- 
bitions were  very  valuable  and  meritorious,  but 
there  being  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  com- 
mittee as  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit  dried  by  the 
dessicated  process,  Aiken  was  awarded  the 
medal. 

The  seventh  department — that  of  fine  arts — 
embraced  statuary,  paintings  and  designs.  The 
artists,  being  proverbially  a  modest  class  of 
people,  left  the  committee  to  make  the  decision 
pretty  innch  without  comment.  However,  J. 
C.  Devine  &  Bro.,  of  Sacramento,  gave  an  es- 
say on  marble  and  the  art  of  working  on  the 
same.  George  G.  W.  Morgan  set  forth  the 
merits  of  his  idea  of  a  narrow  gauge  railroad 
and  canal  combined,  as  illustrated  in  a  design 
exhibited  by  him  at  the  fair,  while  Alfred  Hart, 
of  San  Francisco,  entertained  the  committee 
with  a  very  interesting  and  well-written  criti- 
cism on  fine  arts,  and  especcially  upon  the  mer- 
its of  the  portrait  and  landscapes  exhibited  by 
him,  and  the  committee  awarded  him  the  medal. 

The  committee  recommended  the  Board  to 
offer  hereafter  a  gold  medal  for  the  most  meri- 
torious invention  made  within  the  State  during 
the  year. —  I 

Mineral  Wealth  in  the  Indian  Country. — 
The  scientific  aud  exploring  expedition  which 
left  Washington  last  May,  under  command  of 
Colonel  W.  C.  McCarty,  of  Texas,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  Northwestern  Texas,  has  re- 
turned, after  a  successful  trip  of  five  months 
in  the  Indian  country.  Copper  ore  has  been 
found  in  large  quantities  of  a  very  superior 
quality,  having  assayed  as  high  as  eighty-four 
per  cent,  of  copper,  the  remainder  being  silver 
and  other  matter.  The  coal  discovered  is  also 
of  a  superior  quality,  resembling  the  best  Penn- 
sylvania anthracite.  The  Great  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  and  the  Pacific  and  Great  East- 
ern Railroad  pass  through  or  near  these  banks. 
Colonel  McCarty  is  now  fitting  out  a  more  ex- 
tensive expedition,  to  penetrate  what  is  known 
as  the  "Llano  Estacado"  or  "Staked  Plains," 
and  thence  through  the  eastern  mountain  range 
of  Northwestern  Texas,  and  will  leave  New 
York  about  the  1st  of  November. 


An  Immense  Snow  Plow. — The  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  is  having  built  at  its  shops  in  this 
city  a  snow  plow,  which,  when  finished,  will 
be  the  largest  and  most  powerful  in  the  world. 
It  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  in  a 
few  days  will  be  ready  for  business.  The  trucks 
on  which  it  is  built  are  very  heavy  and  strong, 
aud  were  cast  especially  for  this  plow.  The 
platform  on  the  trucks  is  twenty-two  feet  long, 
and  ten  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  is  composed 
of  solid  oak  timbers  eight  by  sixteen  inches. 
These  timbers  are  held  together  by  ten  iron 
bolts,  one  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter, 
which  run  crosswise.  This  solid  bed  is  fasten- 
ed to  the  transom  beams  by  forty  bolts,  twenty 
over  each  truck.  The  inclined  slide,  placed  on 
the  platform,  is  twenty-two  feet  long,  and 
slopes  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees,  and  is  held 
firmly  to  the  bed  by  forty  bolts,  of  un  inch  in 
diameter,  aud  is  supported  from  behind  by  in- 
clined posts,  six  feet  long,  eight  inches  wide 
and  sixteen  inches  thick.  The  entire  length 
from  the  rear  of  the  platform  to  the  end  of  the 
slide  is  thirty-two  feet.  The  slide  is  to  be  iron- 
ed, and  an  immense  plow  oftheordiuary shape, 
eighteen  feet  long,  eleven  feet  wide  and  five 
feet  high,  and  covered  with  iron  three-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  thick,  is  to  be  securely  placed 
upon  it.  On  the  point  of  this  plow  there  is  to 
be  an  iron  plate,  steel  pointed,  eleven  feet  long 
and  four  feet  wide.  This  plate  of  course  runs 
across  the  track  and  only  one  inch  above  it. 

The  rear  of  the  platform  will  be  boxed  in, 
making  a  room  twelve  feet  high,  eleven  feet 
wide  aud  ten  feet  long,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  snow  out.  It  will  be  furnished  with  a 
door,  so  that  if  necessary  it  can  be  loaded  with 
iron. 

The  monster  will  weigh  fifty  tons,  and  will 
be  operated  by  three  of  the  heaviest  engines  on 
the  road.  The  cost  will  be  over  $5,000.  The 
design  was  gotteu  up  by  G.  E.  Stevens,  Super- 
intendent of  the  car  and  buildiug  department, 
and  J.  H.  Congdon,  general  master  mechanic 
of  the  road,  who  must  have  made  it  a  study 
since  last  winter.  There  will  be  but  very  few 
Bnow-driftB  that  this  plow  won't  clean  out;  but 
if  it  ever  jumps  the  track,  it  will  be  a  pretty 
hard  job  to  get  it  on  again. — Omaha  Bee. 

Oregon  Items. 

Wheat  is  worth  only  fifty-five  cents  a  bushel 
at  Albany. 

Two  Linn  county  men  are  trapping  for  beaver 
on  the  Calapoota,  about  eight  miles  from  Al- 
bany, with  success. 

A  Jackson  county  farmer  has  raised  10,000 
pounds  of  onions  on  one  half  acre  of  ground 
the  present  season. 

Some  scoundrel  has  been  kukluxing  the  dogs 
and  cats  of  Albany.  Large  numbers  of  these 
animals  have  been  poisoned  lately. 

Tom  Richmond  and  Dr.  Sites,  accompanied 
by  several  other  Nimrods  from  Polk  county, 
went  on  a  trip  last  week  and  brought  back 
twenty-one  deer. 

William  Nixon,  of  Yaquima,  has  a  half  in- 
terest in  a  six-months'  baby,  which  weighs  96 
lbs.,  and  has  a  head  as  big  as  the  editor  of 
the  Benton  Democrat. 

The  wife  of  Jack  Grant,  late  Representative 
from  Polk  county,  has  shot  and  trapped  358 
squirrels  the  last  year.  What  lady  can  dis- 
count that  score  ? 

The  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Klamath  Lake 
last  week  stampeded  a  drove  of  cattle  belong- 
ing to  William  Miller,  of  Lake  county,  and  got 
away  with  a  number  of  them. 

A  Corvallis  paper  says  :  "  Owing  to  the  long 
dry  season,  the  grass  in  this  vicinity  has  be- 
come very  poor,  cattle  are  faring  badly,  {and 
butter  is  exceedingly  scarce  in  this  market.'' 

A  large  Newfoundland  dog  fell  fifty  feet  down 
a  shaft  in  the  Virtue  mine,  near  Baker  City, 
last  week,  striking  a  miner  and  knocking  him 
senseless.  The  dog  was  hoisted  up  uninjured, 
but  the  man  was  pretty  badly  hurt. 

A  carriage,  in  which  was  ridiug  Mr.  Fuller 
and  his  wife,  was  struck  by  a  passing  train  on 
the  railroad  track  at  Oregon  City,  recently. 
The  occupants  of  the  carriage  were  thrown  out 
and  badly  frightened,  but  not  much  hurt. 

Some  man,  or  rather  some  brute  in  human 
form,  shot  two  horses  belonging  to  Mr.  W.  P. 
Walker,  at  the  Dalles,  last  week.  At  the  time, 
the  animals  were  in  Mr.  W.'s  pasture,  and  no 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  fiendish  act. 

"Scattering  Seeds!" 

We  herewith  offer,  till  further  notice,  to  semi  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  free  for  the  term  of  three 
months  (12  Nos.)  to  Buy  one  address  which  any  new 
yoarly  subscriber  May  designate.  Every  old  snbBcriber, 
upon  renewing  his  subscriptions  may  send  us  the  name 
of  any  neighbor  or  friend  in  any  part  of  the  U.  8.— 
who  doe*  not  already  receive  the  Press— aud  a  copy 
of  the  paper  shall  bo  sent  for  one  month  free.  Making 
the  paper,  in  this  manner,  known  to  those  likely  to  sub. 
scribe,  we  believe  will  more  rapidly  extend  our  list. 
We  know  there  are  thousands  who  would  subscribe  at 
once  if  fully  acquainted  with  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  our  columns. 

N.  B. — If  a  new  subscriber  should  prefer  to  have  12 
single  copies  sent  to  12  different  persons,  he  can  send 
us  12  cents  in  stamps,  with  the  names  and  addresses, 
and  they  shall  be  sent  prepaid  to  each. 

Or,  if  in  preference  to  any  of  the  above  offer*,  the 
subscriber  chooses  to  receive  to  his  own  address  12  back 
numbers  (such  as  we  may  have  on  hand),  we  will  seud 
them  instead,  on  receiving  his  notice  for  the  same. 


If  you  file  ilii*  paper,  but  wish  to  send  samples  of  late 
dates  to  friends,  enclose  us  2A  cts.  in  si. mips,  and  we  will 
direct  four  copies,  prepaid,  to  any  address,  or  number  of 
addresses,  you  may  order. 
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Shebman  Island  Levee. — We  learn  that  the 
new  and  greatly  enlarged  levee  on  Sherman  Is- 
land is  now  nearly  completed.  The  construction 
oi  the  former,  together  with  the  last  levee,  has 
been  at  an  expense  of  about  $25  per  acre  for 
all  the  land  on  the  island,  which  is  about  one- 
fourth  its  present  value  per  acre.  The  wheat 
crop  of  the  island  was  less  than  would  have  been 
bad  no  break  occurred  last  winter,  but  the  po- 
tato and  other  summer  crops  have  been  equal 
in  quality  to  former  years.  These  reclaimed  is- 
lands are  to  be  the  gardens  of  the  State,  un- 
e  pa'led  in  fertility  and  variety  of  products. 

On  File.— J.  M.,  St.  Helena;  Notes  from 
Western  New  York. 


The  cucumber  came  from  the  East  Indies. 


Seen  Reapers  as  feel  obliged  to  stop  some  otber  paper 
in  order  to  subscribe  for  ours,  may  send  their  names  along 
at  once,  with  one  year's  subscription,  and  we  will  give  them 
credit  for  at  least  three  months'  extra  time. 
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Leather  Market  Report. 

San  Fbancisco,  Thursday,  Nov.  14. 1872. 

Oity  Tanned  Leather,  IS  tt> 26@29 

Santa  Oruz  Leather,  M  lb ■>Ua'M 

Country  Leather,  1ft  ft %yif'2S 

Stockton  Leat  her,  f*  ft 26(029 

French  skins  continue   firm.     All   California  skins  are 
sc.irce  and  brintf  full  pi  ices. 

Jodot,  8  Kil.,  perdoi  *B0  00@ 

Jodot,  11  to  19Kil.,perdo7. K6  00(g)  8S  00 

Jodot,  second  choice,  11  to  15  Kil.  ^  doz. 5B  00®  75  00 

Lemome,  lti  to  18  Kil  ,  %»  doz  7.i  00(a!  77  50 

Levin,  12  and  13  Kil.,  ner  doz K8  00(a>  70  00 

Corncllian,  l(i  to  19  Kil.,  per  doz 83  00@  68  00 

Cornellian,  12  to  14  Kil.,  per  doz 50  OOmi  60  00 

Ogerau  Calf,  V,  doz 54  00© 

Simon,  18  Kfl.,«  doz   60  00 

Simon,  20  Kil.*  doz 65  00 

Simou.  24  Kil.  %»  doz 72  00 

Robert  Calf,  7  and  8  Kil 35  00®  40  00 

Frenoh  Kips,  f*  ft liO®    130 

California  Kip,  »  doz  55  00  to  70  00 

French  Sheep,  all  colon,  $)  doz 8  00®  15  00 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs, ft  ft  1  15w»    126 

Sheep  Roans  for  Topping,  all  colors,  $  doz 9  00®  13  00 

Sheep  Roausfor  Linings,  %  doz 5  50@  10  50 

California  Russett  Sheep  Linings 175®    5  50 

Best  Jodot  Ca  i  Boot  Legs,  Vpair S  25 

Good  French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  #  pair 4  50®    8  00 

French  Cal  f  Boot  Legs,  $  pair 4  00 

Harness  Leather,  ^  ft 30®    37« 

FairBridl.  Leather,  f,  doz 48  OOfii  72  00 

Skirting  Leather,  %>  ft 34®    37)4 

Welt  Leather,  %  doz 30  00®  50  00 

Buff  Leather,  ft  foot 18®       21 

Wax  Side  Leather.  *  foot 20®       22 

Eastern  Wax  Leather 26 


To  Preseeve  Books  — It  is  not  generally 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be,  that  a  few  drops  of 
perfumed  oil  will  secure  books  and  manuscripts 
from  the  deteriorating  effects  of  mold  and 
damp.  The  species  of  leather  so  extensively 
used  by  book-binders  owes  its  powers  of  with- 
standing the  effects  of  these  destructive  agents, 
to  the  tar  of  the  birch  tree — lietula  alba.  The 
the  preserving  of  books,  written  on  papyrus  and 
parchment,  by  means  of  perfumed  oil,  was 
known  to  the  ancients.  The  Romans  made  use, 
for  this  purpose,  of  the  oil  of  cedar;  hence,  un- 
doubtedly, the  expression  of  Horace,  "Digna 
cedar,  "  meaning  any  work  deserving  of  being 
anointed  with  this  oil. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

IThe  prices  given  below  are  those  for  entire  consignments 
from  first  hands,  unless  otherwise  specified.] 

San  Francisco,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  Nov.  14. 

FLOUR — The  interior  and  local  demand  is 
fair,  with  a  light  inquiry  for  export.  We 
quote  prices  as  follows: 

Superfine,  $3.87%@4.12%;  Extra,  in  sacks, of 
19G  lbs.  $5.25@$5.50;  Oregon  brands,  $4.75 
@$5.25  in  sacks  of  196  lbs. 

WHEAT — The  market  is  quiet  and  shews  a 
falling  off  in  receipts.  Sales  aggregate  50,000 
sacks  fair  to  choice,  at  $1.50@$  1.62%.  The 
range  for  shipping  grades  is  $1.57%@$1.60; 
Dark  Coast,  $1.40@$1.45,  and  Bright  Coast 
$1.50@1.55,  choice  milling,  $1.62%  per  100 
pounds. 

The  latest  Liverpool  market  quotations  dated 
Nov.  14th,  are:  average  California  wheat,  12s  6d; 
California  Club  wheat,  13s.@13d.  3d. 

BARLEY— The  market  is  steady.  Bay,  $1 .25 
@1.30;  Coast,  $1.20@$1.25  per  100  pounds. 

OATS  —  Market  is  firm.  Ordinary  to 
choice,  $1.60  to  $1.80  per  100  lbs. 

CORN—New  crop,  $1.25@1.30  per  100   fcs. 

CORNMEAL— Is  quotable  at  $1.75@$2.00 
$,  100  lbs.  from  the  mill. 

BUCKWHEAT— Is  quiet  at  $2.00per  100  fcs. 

RYE— Is  quiet  at  $1.80  per  100  fcs. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  $7.25@8.50  per  ton  for 
cargo  lots. 

BRAN — Price  has  advanced  to  $25  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

MIDDLINGS— For  feed,  are  selling  at  $30 
per  ton  from  mills. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL— Is  steady  at  $30  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

HAY — Receipts  have  been  free  during  the 
week.  Wild  Oat,  $14@15,  and  choice  wheat, 
$18@19.00  per  ton.  Quotable  at  close  at  $12@ 
19.00  ordinary  to  choice. 

HONEY — Best  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 
sells  at  20@22%c;  other  kinds  10@15c  in  comb; 
strained,  10c.@15c.  per  lb. 

BEESWAX— Quiet  at  33@35c  per  lb. 

POTATOES— There  has  been  a  pretty  fair 
demand  this  week,  and  free  supplies. 
Sales  of  different  kinds  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.50. 
Carolina,  75c.  per  100  lbs. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  $2.50@2.75  per  100 
lbs. 

WOOL. — The  market  is  rather  unsettled  on 
account  of  the  Boston  fire,  and  on  Tuesday  all 
orders  on  the  market  from  that  ctiy  were  can- 
celled. Old  rates  are  offered  but  holders  ask 
an  advance.  The  New  York  market  has  ad- 
vanced and  the  impression  here  is  that  onr 
market  will  improve  also.  Sales  of  400,000 
lbs  at  current  rates.  Fall,  12@14c.  for  burry, 
and  16@18c.    for  clean;  20c. @21  for  choice. 

TALLOW— Good  quality  of  Cal.  8@8%c. 

SEEDS— Flax  3c;  Canary,  3%@4c.  Mus- 
tard, l@3c.  per  ft). 

PROVISIONS— Following  are  jobbing  quo- 
tations: California  Bacon  13@14c  per  lb.; 
Eastern  do.  12@13  for  heavy  ana  14@15  for 
sugar-cured  Breakfast;  California  Hams  15; 
Eastern  do,  19@20c;  California  Smoked  Beef, 
13@13%c.  per  ft). 

BEANS — The  following  are  jobbing  rates: 
Pea  $3.12%@$3.25  Small  White  $3.00;  Small 
Butter,  $3;  large  $3.50;  Bayo,  $3.00@$3.25; 
Pink,  $2.75  per  ctl. 

NUTS— California  Almonds,  8@10c.  for. 
hard  and  18@25  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  5@8 
Pecan,  20c  f>  ft).;  Hickory,  12c;  Brazil,  16c. 
Chili  Walnuts,  12%c;  French  Almonds,  25  @ 
30c;  Princess  Almonds,  35@40c;  Filberts,  18c; 
Cocoanuts,  $10.00@12.00  per  100. 

HOPS — California  are  dull  and  nominal  at 
30@35c  per  ft). 

FRESH  MEAT— We  quote  slaughterer's  rates 
as   follows: — 

BEEF— American,  1st  quality,  7%@9  f,  ft.; 
do.  2d  quality  G@7^  ft. ;  do.  3d  do.  4%@6c. 

VEAL— Quotable  at  7@9%c. 

LAMB — Scarce  at  9c 

MUTTON— Quiet  at  6@6%c  "$  ft. 

PORK — Undressed  grain-ted  is  quotable  at 
5%@6c ;  dressed,  grain-fed,  8@8%c  per  ft. 

POULTRY— Live  Turkeys,  18@20c  "$,  lb.; 
Hens  $7.00@7.50;  Roosters,  $6.00@6.50  per 
dozen  ;  Spring  Chickens,  $4.00@4.50;  Ducks, 
tame,  $9.00@  $10.00  per  doz.;  Geese,  tame, 
$15@18  ■$  dozen. 

WILD  GAME.— Quail,  $2.00@$2.35;  Hare 
$3.00@$4.00;  Rabbits,  $1.50;  Larks,  Doves, 
Plover  and  Curlew,  $75c;  Mallard  Ducks, 
$4.00;  Teal,  $2.00@$3.00;  Geese,  $3@$4 
per  doz;  English  Snipe,  $2.00;  small,  75c(a*$l; 
Venison,  9c  ^  ft). 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— Fresh  California  But- 
ter, common  to  good  in  rolls,  is  Bteady 
at  30@65c,  per  ft.  Inferior  and  ordinary  toll 
is  plentiful,  but  dull  at  30@45c ;  choice,  scarce 
at  60@65c  New  firkin  is  quotable  at  25@32c%.; 


New   York,    32@35c  ; 
12@15c;    Eastern 


pickled,    32%<&37%c; 
Western,  15@25c 

CHEESE-New    California 
at  15@16c  ^  ft. 

Eggs— California  fresh,  are  sold  at  57%c; 
Oregon,  40@45c;  Eastern,  25@30c  per  doz. 

LARD— California  12@13.  Eastern  in  cases 
13@13%c;  do  in  tcs.  ll%@12c;  in  kegs,  12@ 
12%c.  per  ft. 

HIDES—  Sales  for  the  week  embrace  1 ,340 
Cal.  dry  at  17@18c,  and  1,760  salted  at  8@9. 


Limes,  $  M 10  0O@12  50 

A  u'ln  Lemons, M      5    ®      H 
Malaga  do.,  bx...    10    @    12 
Bananas,  ft  bnch3  00    @4  00 
Pineapples,^*  dz.    — 
Apples, Rus't.bx.    75 

Kellflower,  do.l  00 

R.  I.  Greeningl  00 

Northern  Spy.l  00 

Baldwin 1  00 

Senator 1  00 

Spitzenberg...l  25 
Pears, found, bx.l  25 

Seckel*  do 1  25 

Winter  Nellis.,.1  25 


Apples,  ft  lb..., 

Pears,  ft  ft 

Peaches, ft  ft.. 
Apricots,  ft  ft. 
Plums,  at  lb.... 


FRUIT  MARKET. 

Glout  Morceauxl  ?5 

East.  Beaurre.l  25 

Quinces,  bx 2  00 

Pomegnin's  ftluO 

Plums,  ft  ft 

Figs 

Strawb'r's,  ft.  .. 
Grapes,  Mission. 

Rose  of  Peru.. 

Blk  Hamburg. 

Black  Prince. . 

Muscat  of  Al'r 

Flame  Tokay  .. 

Black  Morocco 

Wine  Grapes.. 
DRIED  FRUIT. 

1  8tS  Pitted, do  ft  ft... 

Raisin*,  ft  ft n 

Black  Figs,  ft  ft....    8    „ 

White,    do    15    @20 

VEGETABLES. 


Cabbage,  ft  lb M%    % 

Garlic,  ft  ft 5®  6 

Rhubarb  ft  ft —  @- 

Green  Peas 3    ®  3£i 

SweetPeas —  (f— 

Green  Corn  ft  doz.. 15    @25 
Marrowiat   Squash 

perton 7  00  (SIR  OO'Okra fi 

Artichokes,  ft  lb....      4®    — 


Cucumben  ft  box..l  50@2  00 
Summer  Sqsh.ft  box  —  @  — 
Tomatoes  riverftbx.l  25@1  .50 
Sirlne  Beans, ftft  ...    4  @  5 

Lima  Beans 3    @  3'< 

EggPlant 2  @  — " 

Peppers —  ($  3 

*  7 


GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Stocks 
are  in  good  supply  and  prices  unchanged. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES— There  continues  a 
good  demand  for  both  California  and  Eastern 
manufacture  at  unchanged  rates.  H.  M.  New- 
hall  &  Co.,  on  Tuesday  evening,  closed  a 
special  trade  sale  of  Eastern  and  California 
made  Boots  and  Shoes.  The  terms  were  90 
days  on  sums  over  $300.  The  large  destruction 
of  goods  by  the  Boston  fire  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  sale,  and  prices  exhibited  an  improvement 
over  previous  sales.  The  sale  comprised  sev- 
eral thousand  dozen  Boots  and  Shoes,  and 
various  lines  were  largely  duplicated,  Califor- 
nia goods  selling  remarkably  well 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING— English  Standard 
Wheat  bags,  hand  sewed,  15%@15%c;  Flour 
sacks  8%@9%c.  for  qrs.  and  13%@13%c  for 
hlfs.  Standard  Gunnies  17%c;  Wool70@75c; 
Barley  sacks  16c@18c;  Hessians,  40-inch 
goods,  12@12%c.  per  yard. 
BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
The  demand  from  the  interior  and  city  is 
light,  probably  on  account  of  high  prices. 
Export  trade  is  still  light  owing  to  scarcity  of 
tonnage  and  high  freights.  Dealers  pay  for  car- 
goesof  Oregon  as  follows  :  Rough  $19@20  ; 
do.  surfaced  at  $28@30;  Spruce  $17@18. 
Wholesale  rates  for  various  descriptions  are 
as  follows:  Laths  at  $3.50;  Sugar  Pine  $35 
@40;  Cedar  $22.50@$32.50,  and  $42.50,  for 
three  different  qualities. 

Following  are  the  cargo  prices  established  by 
the  Redwood  Lumber  Dealers'  Association : 

Rough,  ft  M $20  00 

Rough  refuse,  ft  M 16  00 

Rough  clear,  &  M 32  50 

Rough  clear  refuse,  ft  M 22  50 

Rustic,  1?  M 35  00 

Rusticrefuse.fi  M 24  00 

Surfaced,  ft  M 32  50 

Surfaced  refuse,  ^  M 22  50 

Flooring,  ft  M 30  00 

Flooring  refuse,  ft  M 20  00 

Beaded  flooring,  ft  M 32  50 

Beaded  flooring  refuse,  ft  M 22  60 

Half-inch  Siding,  ft  M 22  50 

Half-inch  Siding  refuse,  ^  M 16  00 

Half-inch  Surfaced,  ft  M 25  00 

Half-inch  Surfaced  refuse,  ft  M 18  00 

Hull-inch  Battens,  ft  M 22  50 

Pickets,  rough,  ft  M 14  00 

Pickets,  rough,  pointed,  ft  M 16  00 

Pickets,  fancy,  pointed,  ft  M 25  00 

Shingles,  ft  M 3  00 

The  last  scale  of  retail  prices  adopted  by  the 
Lumber  Dealers'  Exchange  is  as  follows: 

Puget  Sound  Pine- 
Rough,  ft  M $25  00 

Flooring  and  Stepping,  ft  M 37  50 

Flooring,  narrow 40  00 

Flooring,  second  quality,  ft  M 30  00 

Laths,  ft  M 3  50 

Furring,  ft  lineal  foot lc 

Redwood — 

Rough,  ft  M 26  00 

Rough  refuse,  ft  M 20  00 

RoughPickets,  ft  M 18  00 

Rough  Pickets,  pointed,  ft  M 20  00 

Fancy  Pickets,  ft  M 30  00 

Siding,  ft  M 27  50 

Tongued  and  Grooved,  surfaced,  fl  M 40  00 

Do  do  refuse  fl  M 27  50 

Half-inch  surfaced,  ft  M 40  00 

Rustic  ft  M 42  50 

Battens  $  lineal  foot lc 

Shingles  ft  M 3  60 

Sugar  Pine  is  jobbing  at  $50@60  for  clear,  $35@45  for 

second  quality,  and  $28®30  for  third  quality. 

COFFEE— Costa  Rica  19@19%c;  Guatemala, 
18c  Java  23c;  Manilla,  18%;  Rio  19%@20; 
Ground  Coffee  in  cases  30c ;  Chiccory,  10c 

SPICES  —  Allspice  14@15c.  Cloves,  23c 
Cassia35@36c  Nutmegs $1.00@$1. 10.  Whole 
Pepper  19@20c.  Ground  Spices^ — Allspice  $1.00 
$doz.;  Cassia $1.50;  Cloves $1.12%;  Mustard 
$1.50;  Ginger  and  Pepper,  each  $1.00@1.12  <ft 
doz.;  Mace  $1.50  $  ft.;  Ginger  15c  $  ft. 

FISH — We  quote  Pacific  Dry  Cod  new,  in 
bundles  at  6%c ;  Salmon  in  bbls.  $5.00@6. 00, 
hf  do,  $3.50@4.50;  Case  Salmon,  $3.00  for  2%- 
ft.  cans,  $2.50  for  2-ft.  cans,  and  $2.00  for  1- 
fc.cans;  Pickled  Cod,$4.50  in  hf  bbls  and  $8  in 
bbls;  Puget  Sound  Smoked  Herring,  60@85c 
per  box;  Mackerel,  No.  1  hf  bbls,  $7.50@8.00; 
extra,  $9.00@10.00;  in  kits  No.  1  $2.00@2.25; 
Mess,  $2.50;  Extra  mess,  $3.00. 

NAILS— Quotable  at  $6.00@9.00  for  assorted 

PAINTS— Standard  White  Lead  10@12%c; 
Whitening,   2c;  Chalk  2%c;  Paris  White  3c; 


Ochre,   3%c;  Venetian    Red,   3c;  Red 
11  %c;  Litharge,  lie  ^  ft. 

RICE— Sales  of  China  No.  1  at  5%@6%c. 
and  No.  2  at  5@5%c  <&  lb;  Table,  9@10c  per 
lb.  for  choice. 

SOAP  —  The  prices  for  local  brands  are  5@ 
10c,  and  Castile,  10@12c  ^  ft. 

SUGAR— We  quote  Cal.  Cube  at  12c;  Cir- 
cle A  Crushed,  12c,  and  Granulated  11  %c; 
GoldenC.  10c;  Extra  Golden  C.  10%c;  Hawaiian 
8@10c.  as  extremes  ^  ft. 

SYRUP — Prices  may  be  given  as  follows: 
32  %c  in  bbls,  35c  inhf  bbls,  and  40c  in  kegs. 

SALT— California  Bay  sells  at  $5@$14; 
Carmen  Island,  in  bulk,  $14@15;  Fine  Liver- 
pool, $23.50  fi  ton  ;  coarse,  $18@19. 

TEA — We  quote  as  follows  for  bulk  descrip- 
tions: Amoys  —  Common  to  fair,  30@ 
45c;  superior  to  fine,  55@65c;  extra 
fine,  75@85c  Foochows — Common  to  fair, 
35@45c ;  superior  to  fine,  50@60c ;  extra  fine, 
75c.  Souchong  and  Congou — Common  to  fair, 
35@45c;  superior  to  fine,  50@60c:  extra  fine, 
75@95c.  Japans — Common  to  fair,  30@35c. ; 
superior  to  fine,  40@45c;  extra  fine  to  finest, 
55@75c.  fj  ft. 

San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 


Butter,  Cal  fr.  ft    60    @ 

do  Oregon,  ft. . 

Honey,  ft  ft 

Cheese,  ft  ft ... . 
Swiss  Cheese,  ft 
Eggs,  Cal.,  doz.. 

do  Oregon,  doz 

Lard,  ft  ft 

Sugar,  cr.,  V/,  ft.l  00    @ 

Brown,8tol0fts.l  00© 

Beet,  do 12     " 

Sugar,  Map.  ft. 
Plums,  dried,  ft. 
Peaches,  dried,* 
Wool  Sacks,  new 
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20  @ 

20  ® 

60  @ 

65  @ 

—  @ 

18  («) 


15i*> 

0'. 

13?., 


Wheat-sks,  22x36    15M9 
Flour  sks,  qr. ...      8->(,wU 

do  Hlf 13K® 

Potato  G'y  Bags.    17,'4® 

Second-hnddo  12ii@  — 
Deer  Skins,  ft  ft.  15  @  22 
Sheep  sks,  wl  on  50  @  75 
Sheep  sks,  plain. t  1  50@  5  50 
Goatskins, each.  25  @  50 
Dry  Cal.  Hides.. 

Salted       do 

Dry  Mex.  Hides. 
Salted  do.... 
(Jodrish,  dry,  ft. . 
Live  Oak  Wood. 


Tallow 

PRODUCE,  ETC. 


Barley,  cwt 1  20    @1  25 

Beans,  cwt 3  50    <a5  00 

Dry  Lima  Beans  lit  ft         — 

Hay,  ft  ton 12  50  @25  00 

Potatoes  ft  ctl  .  .2  00  @     — 


Flour,  ex,f!  bbl..5  25    @5  SO 

Superfine,  do. .4  00    @4  12'4 
Corn  Meal, 100  ft.2  50    @4  00 
Wheat, ft  100  fts.l  M)    @1  62,'£. 
Oats,  fUOO  fts...l  .50    @1  75 

FRUITS.   VEGETABLES.   ETC. 

Apricots,  ft —    @ 

PineApples.eachl  00    (a) 
Bananas, ft  doz..    75    ® 
® 


CsmteleupL  -  - 
Watermelons  . . . 
Cal.  Walnnts,  ft. 
Cranberries,  ^  g 
Strawberries,  ft, 
Raspberries,  lb.. 
Gooseberries*. . . 
Cherries,  ft  ft,. . 
Oranges.ft  doz.. 
Limes,  per  doz .. 
Figs,  tresh,  ft  lb. 
Asparagus,  wh.* 
Artichokes,  doz. 
Brussel's  sprts,  *      o 

Beets,  ft  doz 

Potatoes.New^ft  2 
Potatoes/sweet,*  4 
Broccoli,  ^  doz..l  50 
Cauliilower,  t  ..  1  00 
Cabbage,  ft  doz..  1  U0 
Carrots,  ft  doz. ..     15 


Cucnmbers.t. ... 
Tomatoes,  ft  lb .. 
Cress,  ^  doz  bun 
Dried  Herbs,  b'h 

Garlics — 

Green  Peas,  ft  ft    — 
Green  Corn,  doz.    — 
Lettuce,  ft  doz. .    — 
Mushrooms,  ft  ft 
Horseradish.ft  lb 
Okra,  dried,  ft  ft    50 

do  fresh,  ft  ft  .  15 
Pumpkins,  ft  ft.  2 
Parsnips,  doz....    — 

Parsley 

Pickles, ft  gal...    75 
Radishes,  doz.. 
Summer  Squash      3 

Marrowfat,  do. 

Hubbard,  do.. 
Dry   Lima,  shl...      6 
Spinuge,  $  bskt.    25 
Salsify,  ft  bunch     12 
Turnips, ft  doz.. 


■a 


25 
5 
26 

60 
12)2 

6 

37)4" 
37X 
50 
25 


.2  On 

,1    Ml 

50 

_     26 

Celery, ft  doz....    75    ®1  00 

POULTRY.   GAME.  FISH,  MEATS.  ETC. 
Choice  D'ffield    — 
Whittaker's  ..    — 
Johnson's  Or. .    — 
Klounder,  ^  ft... 
Salmon,  ft  ft... 
Smoked,  new 


Chickens,  apiece  75  @1  00 
Turkeys,  ft  ft..  25  ®  30 
Ducks,  wild,  ft  p    50    @1  25 

Tame,  do 1  00    (all  25 

Teal,  ft  doz.... 2  .50    @    — 
Geese,  wild,  pairl  00    (0) 

Tame,  ft  pair.. 3  00    ®4  00 

Hens,  each 75    ®l  25 

Snipe,  ft  doz @ 

English,  do ® 

Quails,  ft  doz  ...2.50 
"igeons,  dom.  do3  00 

Wild,  do 2  00 

Hares,   each    ...    37; 
Rabbits,   tamet.    25 

Wild,  do,  ft  dz.l  75 
Beef,  tend,  ft  ft.    18 

Corned,  ft  ft . .      8 

Smoked,  ft  ft  .    15 
Pork,  rib,  etc.,  ft     10 

Chops,  do,  ft  ft    15    (S 
Veal,  ft  ft 15    @    20 

Cutlet,  do ®    20 

Mutton    chops,"    12    ®    16 

Leg,  ftft 12^®    15 


«3  50 


U 


Lamb,  ft  ft. 
Tongues,  beef,  ea 
Tongues,  pig,  ea 
Bacon,  Cal.,  ft  ft 

Oregon,  do 
Hams,  Cal,  ft  ft. 
Hams,  Cross'  s  c 


Pickled,  ft  ft: 
Rock  Cod,  ft  lb.. 
Perch,  s  water,  lb 

Fresh  water,  ft 
Lake  Big.  Trout*    3~H@ 


12'isl 
0    ® 

io  a 


@  25 

®  25 

®  26 

®  40 

"  35 


Smelts,  laige  ftft    12,'S$    15 


10 


Small  do. 
Silver  Smelts... 

Soles,  ft  ft 

Herring,  fresh  * 

Sm'kd.perlOO 
Tomcod.fl  ft.... 
Terrapin,  fi  doz.6  00 
Mackerel,  p'k.ea    15 

Fresh,  do  — 

Sea  Bass,  ft  ft...    20 

Halibut 40 

Sturgeon, *$  lb..      5    _ 
Oysters,  ft  100...  1  00    @1  25 

Chesp.  ft  doz..l  50    B2  00 

Turliot 30    ®    35 

Crabs  ft  doz....l  00    @ 

Soft    Shell —    @    30 

Shrimps 10    ® 

Prawns 60    ®    75 

Sardines 8    ®.  — 


®1  00 
20    ®    25 
"     ®7  00 

(o)    - 

®    — 

50 

6 


®. 


1  Per  lb.    t  Per  dozen.    1  Per  gallon. 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 

miCKS  FOR   I.NVOICIF. 

lobbing  pricet  rule  from  ten  tofift'en  per  cent,  higher  than  tht 
following  quotations. 

Thursday,  Nov.  14, 1872. 

Iron.—  _„  „„ 

Scotch  Pig  Iron,  ft  ton $60  00 

White  Pig,  ft  ton ■■ WOO     , 

Refined  Bar,  bad  assortment,  ft  ft —  04^(s 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  ft  ft —  05    (a)  — 

Boiler,  No.  1  to  4 —  05ta®  - 

Plate,  No.  5  to  9 —  Wl's'Sl  — 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13 —  0i  M®  — 

Sheet,  No.  14  to  20 —  07>a® 

Sheet,  No.  24  to  27 —  08    @ 

HorseShoes 8  00    |g> 

Nail  Rod W 

Norway  Iron 8 

Rolled  Iron 6 

Other  Irons  for  Blacksmiths,  Miners,  eto.        5>^@         6% 

Copper. 


Sheathing,  ft  ft. 
■     ,  Yello 


-  3S 


Sheathing,  Yellow 
Sheathing,  Old  Yellow .... 

Composition  Nails — 28 

Composition  Bolts —  28 

Tin  Plates.— 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IX  ft  box 8  00 

Plates,  IOCbarcoal  14  00 

Roofing  Plates 18  50 

BancaTin,  Slabs,  ft  ft —  50 

Steel.— English  Cast,  ft  ft —  19 

Drill /» 

FlatBar .'9 

Plough  Points *  (5 

Russia  (for  mould  boards) 

gOICKSILVKR.— ft  ft 
EAD.-Pig,ft  ft 

Sheet 

Pipe 

Bar 


—  b5 
--    5« 

—  10 

—  9 
6% 


ZlNC.-Sheets,  ft  ft. 

Borax.— Refined  — 

Borax,  crude 


—  U 

,  —  28 

—  5 


—  45 

—  40 

—  13 

—  30 

—  34 


4  00 
15 

•-  87)4 

-  6 

-  10 

-  7 
-11* 

-  30 


Feather  Flowebs. — A  new  branch  of  indus- 
try has  been  started  in  Florida,  which  bids  fair 
to  prove  exceedingly  remunerative.  It  is  the 
manufacture  of  feather  flowers.  The  flowers 
are  made  of  the  plumage  of  the  wbite  heron, 
while  the  leaves  are  taken  from  the  paraouet. 

Farmers,  everywher  e,  write  for  your  paper. 
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THE   PACIFIC    RURAL   PRESS. 

A  Caix  itpon  the  Pacific  Bubal  Press.— While  at 
San  Francisco  we  availed  ourselves  of  the  privilege  of 
dropping  in  upon  our  friends  of  the  Pacific  Bubal 
Press,  one  of  our  most  welcomed  weekly  exchanges. 
The  firm  of  Dewet  &  Co.  has  become  a  household  word 
throughout  the  State,  from  the  dignified  and  valunDi. 
character  of  their  publications.  These  publications 
urn  to  inert  the  varied  inteiests  of  California,  ami  we 
are  glad  to  know  that  they  are  all  being  sustained  gen- 
erously. During  our  trip  through  the  State  we  met  at 
nearly  every  point  one  or  other  of  their  Issues. 

Besides  the  Bubal  Press,  they  publish  the  Scientific 
Pbebs,  which  ably  serves  the  mining  and  other  indus- 
trial Interests  of  the  district. 

Becently  they  have  added  a  monthly  sixteen-page 
newspaper  of  special  interest  to  wholesale  and  retail 
tradesmen,  called  the  Pacific  Coast  Mercantile  Di- 
rector. 

In  all  these  enterprises  we  wish  our  friends  abundant 
success,  and  we  shall  long  remember  their  cordial 
greeting  extended  a  stray  editor  sojourning  a  day  or  two 
In  their  beautilul  city. — Philadelphia  Journal  of  die  Farm. 


Jesse  A.  Piebce,  agent  and  correspondent  of  the 
Misino  and  Scientific  Piikss  and  the  Bural  Press, 
published  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  San  rmudaco,  culled  on  us 
this  week  iu  the  course  of  his  rambles  through  this  part 
of  the  country.  He  has  been  making  a  pretty  full  in- 
spection of  our  mining  and  agricultural  Interests.  We 
shall  probably  see  his  opinions  Iu  the  above  named 
papers. — Auburn  Herald. 

A   New   Potato. 

The  Late  Bose  Potatoes,  grown  by  C.  H.  Dwinelle,  cf 
Oakland,  and  exhibited  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  of  the  Pacific 
Bubal  Pbess,  are  the  first  of  this  variety  raised  in  Cali- 
fornia. As  one  of  the  latest  of  celebrated  new  varieties, 
we  will  mention  some  of  its  peculiarities.  It  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Early  Bose  in  form,  but  has 
its  marked  characteristics  in  maturing  about  three 
weeks  later  when  planted  side  by  side.  The  Late  Rose 
is  also  hardier,  healthier,  a  greater  producer  and  a  bet- 
ter keeper,  retaining  its  good  qualities  throughout  the 
season.  Its  growth  in  California  the  present  season  has 
been  a  favorable  one,  with  every  prospect  of  its  main- 
taining here  its  excellent  reputation  established  within 
the  past  two  years  in  the  Eastern  States. — Sacramento 
Union,  Sejit.  26IA. 

The  above  potatoes,  which  were  awarded  a  special 
premium  at  the  State  Fair,  were  samples  from  a  small 
quantity  raised  this  season.  A  portion  of  the  same  will 
be  sold  in  small  lots  if  desired.  Price,  4  lbs.  for  $1, 
sent  by  mail,  prepaid.  Address  C.  H.  Dwinelle,  Oak- 
I  and,  or  care  of  this  office. 


Subscribers  may  deduct  the  cost  of  a  registered  let- 
tor  or  1  ostoffice  order  when  they  remit  us  their  sub- 
scriptions that  way,  but  we  will  not  pay  the  extra 
expense  of  sending  by  expr.  ss. 


American  Union,  weekly,  $2.50  per  year.  Ballou'h 
Magazine,  monthly,  11.60  per  year.  Send  three  cent 
■tamp  for  Sample  Copies  and  Premium  Lists  for  1873. 

Thomes  &  Talbot,  Publishers,  03  Congress  St.,  Boston. 

Notice  to  Farmers  and  Others.— Skilled 
plowmen,  general  farmers,  teamsters,  laborers,  me- 
chanics, servant  girls,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  by  applying 
by  letter  or  personally,  at  California  Labor  and  Em- 
floymsmt  EXCHANGE,  t!:!7  Clay  street,  extending  to  630 
Commercial  street,  San  Francisco.  20vl-3m 


Colds  and  Coughs.— Sudden  changes  of  climate 
are  sources  of  Pulmonary  and  Bronchial  affections. 
Take  at  once  "  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches,"  let  the 
Cold.  Cough,  or  Irritation  of  the  Throat  be  ever  so 
slight.  

The  Atlantic  Cable  is  a  National  benefit,  so  are 
SILVER  TIPPED  Shoes  for  Children.  Try  them. 
They  never  wear  through  at  the  Toe. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers.  * 

"  Time  is  short— Art  is  long,"  but  CABLE  SCREW 
WIRE  Boots  and  Shoes  will  last  longer  than  any  other 
kind;  are  drier— more  pliable— will  not  rip  nor  come 
apart.  * 


Each  Issue  Contains 

Sixteen  well  filled  pages. 

Original  and  Choice  Engravings. 

Editorials  on  Home  Industries. 

On  various  kinds  of  Stock-rearing. 

On  Horticulture  and  Gardening. 

Correspondence  from  Farming  Districts. 

Answers  and  hints   to  Correspondents   about 
Local  Farming. 

(rood  Health  and  Useful  Information. 

Reports  of  Farming  Clubs. 

Mechanical  and  Scientific  progress. 

Agricultural  Notes  from  all  quarters. 

Domestic  Produce  Markets. 

Home  Circle. 

Domestic  Economy. 

Mechanical  Hints  and  Domestic  Receipts. 

Home  and  Farm  Matters. 

Affording,  in  all,  more  of  real  instructive  aud 
profitable   matter    for  general    readers   than 
any  other  weekly  ou  this  side  of  the  Conti- 
nent. 
Subscription,  in  advance,  $4  a  year.     Single 

copies  10  cts.     Four  single  copies,  of  late  dates, 

sent  postpaid  for  '25  cts. 


SEEDLINGS  AND  ROOT  GRAFTS 

Should  be  ordered  now.    W.  F.  HEIKES,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


The     Mining    and    Scientific 

Press    for    1872    is  Still 

Marching  Onward ! 


Our  careful  system  of  compiling,  Judiciously  con- 
densing, and  conveniently  arranging  into  regular  de- 
partments, has  been  heartily  endorsed.  It  renders  the 
paper  worth  more  to  readers,  who  can  find  handily  that 
which  interests  them  most.  This  plan  will  be  con- 
tinued iu  Volume  XXV. 

The  weekly  issues  of  the  Press  will  contain  reliable 

Information  for  Practical  Miners, 

Treating  on  the  Opening  of  Mines ;  Mining  of  Ores  ; 
Milling  of  Ores ;  Smelting  of  Ores ;  Separation  and 
Roasting  of  Ores  ;  Amalgamation  ;  Saving  of  Gold  and 
all  precious  Metals  ;  New  Processes  of  Metallurgy;  New 
Discoveries  of  Mines;  Mining  Engineering  and  Hy- 
draulics. 

For  Inventors,  Mechanics  and   Manufac- 
turers. 

All  new  and  important  developments  in  Scientific 
and  Mechanical  Progress ;  Patents  and  Inventions  of 
the  Pacific  States  ;  Progress  of  Home  Industries  ;  Hints 
for  Local  Manufacturers  ;  Illustrations  of  New  Ma 
chinery  ;  Reports  of  Popular  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Lectures. 

Our   Mining  Summary 

Gives  the  progress  of  mining  work  from  week  to  week 
in  the  various  counties  and  districts  throughout  the 
principal  mining  regions  of  the  United  States,  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order.  It  is  the  most  extensive  record 
ot  mining  operations  published  in  the  World.  It  affords 
the  intelligent  miner  a  rare  opportunity  to  know  and 
profit  by  the  work  and  experience  of  his  neighbors. 
Miners  have  few  sources  of  practical  information  in 
their  calling,  and  should  embrace  every  reliable  means 
for  improvement.  Mining  Operators  aud  Shareholders, 
at  home  and  abroad,  weekly  examine  our  Summary  with 
increased  interest  and  profit. 

Our   "  Domestic   Economy" 

Embraces  new  and  important  facts  which  should  be 
known  in  every  cabin  and  household.  Short  and  inter- 
esting— the  articles  under  thiB  heading  are  freely  read 
and  practiced  with  profit  and  improvement  to  the  read- 
ers. 

The  Press  1  not  strictly  a  "  paper  for  professional, 
scientific  men,"  but  rather  a 

Liberal  and    Popular  Scientific  Journal, 

Well  calculated  to  make  practically  scientific  men  from 
our  intelligent  masses.  This  is  our  stronghold  for  ac- 
complishing good.  Plain,  correct  and  pleasing  language, 
easily  comprehended  by  all,  confined  mostly  to  short 
articles,  is  our  endeavor. 

The  New  and  Novel  Developments 

In  the  progress  of  this  comparatively  new  section  of  the 
Union  (but  recently  settled  and  now  rapidly  increasing 
with  a  population  of  the  most  Intelligent  and  venture- 
some people,  attracted  from  nearly  every  quarter  and 
clime  on  the  globe) ,  enable  us,  with  due  enterprise,  to 
display  vigor  and  freshness  in  our  columns  not  mot 
with  in  similar  journals  elsewhere.  The  same  circum- 
stances also  render  such  a  paper  more  especially  valu- 
able to  its  rrmlers  in  anew,  and  to  a  certain  measure, 
untried  field,  wheie  the  best  methods  and  processes  of 
industry  are  not  80  well  established  or  traditionally 
known  as  in  older  communities.  Published  experiences 
often  save  costly  experiments  and  disastrous  results. 

Hundreds  of  Dollars 

Are  oftentimes  saved  to  the  readers  of  this  paper  by  a 
single  hint  or  article  of  informalion  in  its  columns. 
Such  instances  have  been  repeatedly  reported  to  the 
editors  and  proprietors  during  their  long  connection 
with  the  Press.    Onr  paper  presents 

A  Great  Variety  of  Industrial  Information: 

In  brief  and  fresh  form,  suited  to  the  wants  and  tastes 
of  the  readers  of  this  coast,  which  is  not  obtainable 
otherwise  so  timely,  or  in  so  cheap  and  convenient 
form.  As  an  industrial  publication,  meeting  the  wants 
of  so  many  kindred  industries,  this  journal  stands  pre- 
eminent and  without  a  precedent. 

Subscriptions  payable  in  advance—  $4   per   annum 
Single  copies,  post  paid,  10  cents.    Address 

DEWEY   &   CO., 

Mining  and  Scientific  Press  and  Pacific  Ru- 
ral Press  Office,  338  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


CROCKERY, 


CHINA  AND  GLASSWARE, 


Coal  Oil  Lamps, 


!*ilv«»i— Plated 
Ware, 


Table   Cutlery, 
Etc., 


For  Sale  at  Lowest  Market  Rates, 


0.    LAWT0N,    &    CO., 

Market  Street Under  Grand  Hotel, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
12v)-lam3ml6p 


MANUFACTURER  OF  DR.  DOUGLAS  BLY'S 

PATENT   ARTIFICIAL   LIMBS. 

Southwest  corner  of   Second   lad   •!<  s!-ie  streets,  8.  F. 


X  tl 

a  *5 


DR.    BLY'S    ANATOMICAL    LEO, 

with  uuiversiil  ankle  motion.  (The  accompanying  cut 
is  its  illustration) . 
These  Legs,  besides  being  made  of  the  best  material, 
in  the  most  artistic  manner,  are  properly  fitted  to  the 
wearer;  aud  for  this  a  practical  guaranty  is  giveu.  A 
trial,  and  satisfaction  before  pay  is  required. 

For  full  price  list,  and  descriptive  circular  of  legs  and 
arms,  etc.,  call  on  or  address 

MENZO   8PRING, 
101  Jessie  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
20v4-lara-bp  


IMPROVED     CORN    HUSKER. 


Pubchaseub  please  say  advertised  in  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


The  gr^at  extent  of  the  Indian  corn  crop  throughout 
the  United  States,  makes  of  the  utniott  importance  any 
invention  by  which  the  labor  incurred  in  its  production 
may  be  lessened. 

According  to  the  census  reports,  the  annual  yield  of 
Indian  corn  in  California.  se\eral  years  since,  was 
1,000,000  bushels.  It  is  probably  twice  that  amount  at 
the  present  time,  and  the  introduction  of  corn  huskers 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  our  farmers. 

This  machine  has  taken  no  Less  than  eight  first  pre- 
miums this  scasou,  at  fairs  in  the  Eastern  States.  At 
the  fair  at  Rochester,  N.  v..  it  \v:is  awarded  the  firef 
premium  of  $10,  besides  a  $50  premium  for  the  most 
useful  invention,  relating  to  agriculture,  patented  du- 
ring the  last  three  years. 

The  larger  machines,  for  husking  from  the  stalks, 
can  be  conveniently  run  by  any  of  the  ordinary  horse 
powers.  The  machine  does  its  work  thoroughly,  strip, 
ping  the  husks  and  silk  from  every  ear  and  nubbin, 
whether  it  tie  large  or  small,  hard  or  soft.  The  stalks 
are  delivered  in  a  crushed  state  and  in  a  much  better 
condition  for  fodder  than  when  left  solid,  and  they  also 
rot  quicker  in  the  manure  heap.  The  husks  nv  deliv- 
ered In  so  good  condition  as  to  be  worth  from  $50  to  $70 
per  ton  for  industrial  purposes  in  some  Eastern  places. 

Au  ordinaay  two-horse  power  used  for  thrashing  will 
drive  the  machine,  and  with  the  hand  machine  two 
men  can  husk  10,)  bushels  per  day. 

Address  WIESTER  &  CO., 

18v4-2m  No.  17  New  Montgomery  Btreet,  S.  F. 


DITSON    &    C0.S 
OEMX    OF    SXRAUJ-iS. 

Continue  in  great  demand.  Remember  to  buy  one  for 
■  Holiday  Present.    Price,  $2.50  B'ds;  $3.00  Cloth. 

The    Standard  ! 

Ranks,  and   will  rank,   among   the  very  best  Church 
music  Books.    Price,  $1.50. 

Specimens  sent,  at  present,  for  $1.25. 

Clarke's  New  Method   for   Reed   Organ. 

Pleases  everybody  by  its  thorough  course  of  in- 
struction and  most  pleasing  music.    Price.  $9.80, 

EASY    CANTATAS 

For  Musical  Societies  and  Clubs.     Choires,  Seminaries 

aud  Clas-es,  that  fear  to  attack  the  oratorios 

and  classical  aautatas. 

Belshazzar's  Feast,  50c;  Pilgrim  Fathers,  50c;  Burn, 
ing  Ship,  $1.00;  Quarrel  of  Flowers,  .'15c;  Festival  of 
Rose,  30c;  Children  of  Jerusalem,  30c  ;  Fairy  Bridal, 
50c;  Daniel,  50c;  Haymakers,  $1.00;  Storm  King,  t8o.; 
Flower  Qucn,  75c;  Indian  Summer,  30c;  Winter  Even- 
ing Entertainment,  $1.00;  Hook  of  Cantatas,  $1.50;  Es- 
ther, 50c;  Picnic,  $1.00;  Culprit  Fay,  $1.00;  Flower 
Festival,  45c;  Twin  Sisters,  COc.  Mailo  I,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
CHAS.  H.  DITSON  k  CO.,  New  York. 


the 

PEOPLES  PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOK. 

A  work  of  224  pages  on  the 

Breeds,     Breeding-,     Rearing?     and     General 

Management  of  Poultry. 

By  WM.  M.  LEWIS,  New  York,  1871  ;  with  over  One 
Hundred  Engravings.  Sold  at  this  office  for  $1.75,  or 
scut  postage  paid  for  $2.00. 


We  will  send  on  receipt  of  stamp  for 
postage,  FREE,  our  52-page  Circular, 


HINTS  FOR 

containingll2  Illustrated  Meohani-  IMI/CUTfipC 
calMovemento ; a digestof  PATENT  II"  tlliund. 
LAWS;  information  how  to  obtain  patents,  and  about  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  inventors  and  patentees;  list  of 
Ooverment  fees,  practical  hints,  etc.,  etc.  Address  DEWE  Y 
A  CO.,  Publishers  and  Patent  Agents,  San  Foancisoo. 


THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRE»S  has  the  largest  circula- 
tion of  any  weekly  Journal  published  we6t  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains-,  independent  of  a  dally  Issue.  Its 
readers  are  prominent  among  the  most  intelligent,  In- 
dustrious and  thrifty  classes  throughout  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories. 

FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

ALSO, 

Grass  and  Clover  Seed-. 

A  L  F1  A.  L  IT  A.  . 

Trees,   Plants,    Roots,    Etc., 

For  Sale  at  Wholesale  or  Retail  by 

G£X>      F.    SILVENTEK, 

No.  317  Washington  Street, 

tar  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

GUANO. 

100  Barrels  Guano  for  Sale, 

In  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 


ev2-ly-16p 


GEO.  F.  SILVESTER. 


IV.    GILMORE, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Angora    or    Cashmere 
GOATS 

—  OF  — 

PURE    BLOOE 

—  AUD  — 

a  i.i.    <■  it  a  i>  i:-.. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Location,  fou 
miles  from  Railroad  Station,  connecting  with  all  part 
A  the  State.     For  particulars  address 

N.  GILMORE 
El  Dorado,  El  Dorado  county, 
5v<  tf California. 

HUNTER'S* 

IMPROVED    GRAIN    SEPARATOR. 


If  vou  want  clean  grain,  we  invite  you  to  call  and 
examine  HUNTER'S  IMPROVED  GRAIN  SEPARATOR 
before  buying  any  other  machinery.  The  improved 
machine  is  the  most  compact,  simple  and  perfect  Grain 
Cleaner  now  in  use.  It  separates  the  Chess,  Mustard. 
Barley,  Oats,  etc.,  from  Wheat,  and  docs  its  work  rap- 
idly. We  keep  constantly  on  hand  the  different  sizes. 
and  are  prepared  to  show  by  actual  test  that  it  is  the 

Best  Machine  now  before  the  Public. 

It  has  never  failed  to  take  the  First  Premium  at  every 
State  and  County  Fair  where  it  has  been  exhibited  at  the 
East  or  on  this  Coast,  for  which  wc  have  the  Diplomas 
and  Medals  to  show. 

WIESTER  &  CO., 
17  New  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


Polishing    and    Fluting    Iron. 


This  new  invontion  takos  the  place  of  two  articles 
needed  in  nearly  every  house.  As  a  POLISHING  IRON 
it  has  no  superior.  The  part  used  for  Fluting  is  made 
of  brass,  and  highly  poli6hed.  The  Polishing  Iron  and 
Fluter,  being  in  one,  are  both  heated  at  the  same  time. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  them  in  quantities  to 
suit. 

WIESTER    t    CO., 


»wbp 


17  New  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco, 
General  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 
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The  Best  Twenty  Apples. 

There  are  many  persons  who  are  not,  and  do 
not  desire  to  be  fruit-growers  for  the  markets, 
who  have  nevertheless  an  acre  of  land  they 
wish  to  devote  to  such  fruits  as  will  give  them 
a  succession  throughout  the  year.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  such  that,  they  either  know  from  care- 
ful observation  what  they  do  want,  or  that  re- 
liable information  be  obtained  from  those  who 
have  already  tested  the  different  varieties,  hav- 
ing in  view  their  adaptability  to  our  peculiar 
climates. 

We  say  climates,  because  it  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  all  former  Eastern  experience — with 
apples  for  instance — is  wholly  at  fault  when 
acted  upon  here.  Thus  the  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing of  the  Atlantic  States,  a  semi-winter  apple, 
ripens  here  in  Autumn,  and  the  Roxbury  Rus- 
set one  of  the  best  keeping,  winter  and  late 
spring  apples  at  the  East,  is  in  good  eating 
condition  here  in  January;  whilst  other  varie- 
ties not  particularly  remarkable  for  their  late 
keeping  qualities  there,  are  our  best  here. 

It  is  important  then  that  those  who  are  about 
to  set  out  a  limited  number  of  trees  for  home 
use,  should  be  informed  of  the  best  varieties 
to  secure  them  a  succession  of  ripe  apples  from 
June,  till  April  or  May  of  the  following  year, 
and  as  our  orchardists  who  cultivate  fruits 
largely  for  the  markets,  must  be  in  possession 
of  this  information,  we  invite  them  to  give  for 
the  benefit  of  those  desiring  it,  a  list  of  the 
best  20  varieties  of  apples  for  the  garden  or  or- 
chard of  the  amateur,  as  we  do  of  the  best  12 
varieties  of  peaches  for  a  succession  in  this 
number  of  the  Rural. 

There  are  those  also  who  would  be  glad  to 
get  a  list  of  15  or  20  sorts  of  the  very  best  as 
market  fruits,  regard  being  had  to  succession  in 
ripening  and  their  adaptability  to  transporta- 
tion and  general  keeping  qualities.  We  shall 
hope  to  hear  from  more  than  one  of  our  large- 
hearted  fruit  culturists,  or  from  some  of  our  ob- 
serving nurserymen. 

Rose  Culture. 

There  are  many  little  fragile  flowers,  that 
bloom  in  beauty,  often  in  soils  so  poor  that  the 
plants  that  bear  them  seem  to  derive  their  chief 
sustenance  from  the  air;  but  the  Rose — queen 
among  flowers — can  only  be  produced  in  per- 
fection in  soils  rich,  deep  and  loamy.  The 
rosebush  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  and  yield 
its  flowers;  but  unless  the  soil  be  what  is 
termed  a  strong,  sound  loam,  it  is  useless  to 
hope  for  a  perfect,  heavy  bloom. 

Many  who  cultivate  roses  in  pots,  are  disap- 
pointed because  their  plants  never  produce  the 
same  fine  bloom  they  did  the  first  season  they 
procured  them,  and  they  wonder  at  the  cause. 
True  there  is  much  in  judicious  pruning  to  give 
symmetry  and  strength  to  the  bush;  but  for 
the  development  of  the  blossom,  nothing  will 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  rich  and  gener- 
ous soil. 

Most  roses  bought  of  florists,  full  and  heavy 
in  their  bloom,  are  but  recently  potted  plants, 
growing  in  an  artificially  prepared  soil  of  great 
strength,  and  for  a  single  year  such  plants  are 
all  that  can  be  desired;  but  to  be  compelled  to 
remain  in  the  same  circumscribed  limits  from 
year  to  year,  extending  their  tops,  but  with  no 
room  for  the  further  extension  of  their  roots,  is 
asking  too  much  of  a  plant  so  luxurious  and 
prodigal  in  its  growth  of  beauty  as  is  the  rose. 

So  that  when  you  see  your  roses  of  whatever 
variety,  putting  forth  but  imperfectly  formed 
bloom,  depend  upon  it  they  are  poorly  fed.  It 
is  a  better  way  for  city  folk  to  send  back  their 
roses  to  the  skillful  florist  every  faU  or  winter, 
to  be  properly  trimmed  and  "repotted  than  see 
them  languishing  under  a  development  of  im- 
perfect half  grown  flowers,  the  result  of  inju- 
dicious pruning  and  starvation ;  whilst  the  rose- 
grower  of  the  country,    should    see    that    his 


plants  whether  in  pots  or  the  garden  border, 
have  a  thorough  pruning  and  an  annual  re- 
newal of  the  best  fertilizing  soil  procurable. 
It  is  the  only  way  to  obtain  heavy,  full  blown 
perfect  roses. 

A  Farm  Cottage. 

We  occasionally  present  our  readers  with  an 
illustration   of  a  farm   house  and  its  attach- 


chambers,  the  apex  of  the  roof  should  not  be 
less  than  22  feet  above  the  sills,  leaving  a  suffi- 
cient space  for  air  between  the  finish  of  the 
chambers  and  the  roof,  to  prevent  the  rooms 
being  heated  in  summer. 

Fig.  2  is  the  ground  plan,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  which  it  has  been  the  object  to  combine 
utility  and  beauty,  as  far  as  practicable,  with 
the   labor-saving    principle.     In    the   arrange- 


FRONT    ELEVATION. 


ments,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  give  the 
estimates  of  cost,  etc.,  attendant  upon  adopt- 
ing the  plans,  because  that  depends  much  upon 
locality  and  the  facilities  of  obtaining  materials. 


ment  of  the  kitchen  and  dairy,  regard  has 
been  had  to  securing  the  proper  requisites 
for  those  important  departments,  with  the 
greatest    degree    of    convenience. 


GROUND    PLAN. 


But  in  giving  a  variety  of  stylos  and  the  general 
ground  plan  and  interior  arrangement,  by  the 
time  many  are  ready  to  build  a  better  house 
than  the  one  they  now  occupy,  they  may  be 
able  to  form  someting  of  an  idea  of  what  they 
will  have  when  they  are  ready. 

In  Fig.  1  we  give  a  perspective  view  of  a 
farm  cottage,  with  an  elevation  of  13  feet  from 
the  sills  to  the  roof.    To  give  good  hight  to  the 


In  the  construction  of  the  dairy  some  would 
make  such  excavation  as  would  leave  the  floor 
two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  outside. 
The  sides  also  should  be  plastered,  and  the  win- 
dows made  so  as  to  shut  out  the  draft  in  moist 
and  windy  weather.  As  we  have  intimated,  the 
expense  of  such  a  dwelling  can  be  varied  accord- 
ing f-o  the  style  and  finish,  or  the  taste  and 
ability  of  the  owner. 


Preparation  of  Seed. 

The  soaking  of  seeds  in  simple  warm  water 
with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  sprouting,  has  to 
some  extent  been  practiced  from  time  imme- 
morial, sometimes  rationally,  but  often  with 
injury  to  the  seed  and  of  course  to  the  future 
good  of  the  plant,  even  if  it  grow  at  all. 

If  the  soil  be  exactly  in  the  right  condition  as 
to  temperature  and  moisture,  and  the  season 
be  far  advanced,  there  can  be  no  question  of 
the  advantage  of  such  a  process;  but  if  the  soil 
is  warm  and  dry,  the  sprouting  germ  will  be  in 
danger  of  perishing  before  sufficient  moisture 
is  furnished  to  the  surrounding  earth  to  sustain 
its  premature  germination. 

Usually  it  is  safer  to  omit  soaking  altogether, 
but  where  the  soil  is  in  just  the  right  condition 
it  may  sometimes  be  practiced  with  advantage. 
In  addition  to  soaking  in  warm  water,  it  is  also 
common  to  use  a  variety  of  chemical  substances 
with  a  view  either  to  stimulate  the  growth  of 
the  young  plant,  or  prevent  the  ravages  of  dep- 
redating insects  and  auimals,  or  of  some  of  the 
diseases  to  which  the  plant  may  be  liable. 

Of  the  class  of  chemical  agents  used  to  stim- 
ulate the  growth  of  plants,  common  salt,  nitrate 
of  soda,  lime,  wood-ashes,  saltpeter,  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  are  most  commonly  chosen. 
And  while  we  do  not  question  the  effect,  we 
nevertheless  doubt  the  philosophy  of  the  prac- 
tice; for  the  reason  that  forced  growths  of 
plants  are  never  favorable  to  their  healthful 
maturity.  If  the  soil  contains  the  needed  ele 
ments  and  is  properly  pulverized,  there  can  be 
no  need  of  using  means  of  stimulation. 

If  these  conditions  of  soil  are  not  present, 
then  such  means  will  avail  nothing  and  may 
even  do  harm,  if  indeed  they  produce  any  good 
results  at  all — which  we  are  disposed  to  ques- 
tion in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  germ  is  fed  in 
the  first  stages  of  its  growth  by  the  store  of 
food  contained  within  the  seed  itself,  and  the 
moment  the  little  rootlets  advance  beyond  the 
seed-shell,  their  whole  sustenance  must  come 
from  the  soil  and  not  from  any  preparation 
that  may  adhere  as  a  coating  to  the  prepared 
seed. 

As  Preventives  of  Disease, 
Particularly  of  smut  and  rust;  lime,  salt,  alum, 
copperas,  blue  vitriol  and  arsenic  are  recom- 
mended. Among  the  best,  we  find  doubtless, 
blue  vitriol; — blue  stone — two  ounces  to  the 
bushel  of  grain,  of  this  salt  of  copper,  dissolved 
in  as  much  water  as  may  be  necesary  to  thor- 
oughly wet  the  grain,  has  been  so  often  declared 
a  preventive  of  smut,  by  careful  and  reliable 
experimentists  that  we  acknowledge  to  full  con- 
fidence in  its  value.  The  wheat  should  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  wet  au  hour,  and  then  should 
be  spread  out  to  dry. 

Lime  is  sometimes  used  with  evident  advan- 
tage; the  practice  is  to  throw  into  tepid  water 
as  much  seed  as  when  stirred,  will  allow  the 
light  grains  to  rise  to  the  surface  that  they  may 
be  skimmed  away.  Then  dip  out,  spread  on  a 
floor  and  sprinkle  thereon  freshly  slacked 
lime,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  bushel  to 
twelve  of  seed;  stir  with  a  shovel  until  a  thin 
coating  of  tho  finely  pulverized  lime  adheres  to 
every  seed  and  leave  for  about  ten  hours;  then 
spread  it  out  thin  to  dry,  before  sowing. 


Hobse  Dkopsy. — A  new  horse  disease  has 
made  its  appearanoe  in  many  of  the  stables  of 
New  York,  from  which  as  many  as  fifty  per 
cent,  of  those  attacked  die.  It  mainly  attacks 
those  that  are  put  to  work  while  yet  suffering 
from  the  late  spizootic. 
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Seasonable  Hints. 

Eds.  Press: — "We  have  been  enjoying  the 
most  delightful  autumn  —  Indian  summer — 
weather  for  weeks  past,  with  only  an  occasion- 
al cloudy  day  to  remind  us  of  the  approaching 
rainy  season.  We  had  but  three  or  four  light 
frosts,  until  yesterday  morning,  when  the  mer- 
cury fell  to  the  freezing  point;  ice  formed  to 
the  thickness  of  window  glass  in  water  troughs. 

Those  that  have  not  stored  away  their  sup- 
ply of  winter  apples,  should  do  it  at  once. 
Pick  carefully  without  bruising  and  pack  away 
in  barrels  or  boxes  and  store  away  in  the  cellar, 
or  other  cool  dry  place.  Overhaul  occasion- 
ally and  throw  out  all  decaying  ones,  do  not 
wipe  them;  they  will  keep  better  without. 
Packing  in  saw  dust  or  dry  sand  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  some,  and  I  think  is  worthy  of 
trial.  For  very  late  keepers  I  think  it  might 
be  useful  by  keeping  sufficient  moisture  to  pre- 
vent shriveling;  which  they  are  apt  to  do  in 
the  spring,  in  our  warm  dry  climate. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  farmer  to  see  that  he 
has  a  pood  supply  of  dry  wood  stored  away  in 
a  dry  place  for  winter  use.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  good  housewives  will  thank  me  for  this  bit 
of  advice. 

Farmers  should  see  that  their  plows  and  har- 
ness are  in  good  order  and  ready  for  use  as 
soon  as  the  soil  is  in  working  condition.  A 
little  delay  is  a  dangerous  thing  with  those 
who  have  an  adobe  soil.  It  must  be  worked  at 
the  right  time  to  secure  the  best  results. 

To  those  contemplating  planting  fruit  trees 
I  would  say  now  is  a  good  time  to  visit  nur- 
series and  make  a  selection  for  planting  out  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  got  in  order.  By  so 
doing,  they  generally  make  a  much  larger 
growth  than  if  set  out  in  the  spring.  I  have 
noticed  that  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  commence, 
as  it  were,  a  second  growth  soon  after  the  rains 
in  the  fall;  hence  the  advantage. 

In  pruning  the  young  trees,  "cut  back"  se- 
verely; better  err  on  the  side  of  overdoing,  than 
not  enough,  especially  if  they  have  but  few 
roots,  or  have  been  much  damaged.  Cut  off 
all  broken  roots  with  a  sharp  knife,  slope  on 
the  under  side  that  the  new  roots  may  strike 
down  deep  in  the  soil. 

Do  not  neglect  planting  all  the  ornamental 
and  timber  trees  you  can  afford  between  this 
and  next  Spring.  If  you  should  ever  want  to 
sell  your  property;  it  will  bring  a  great  deal 
more  money,  besides  meeting  with  a  more 
ready  sale.  But  this  is  not  all;  the  beauty, 
comtort  and  pleasure  one  derives  is  compensa- 
tion enough. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  to  Farmers  and 
others,  that  in  making  a  selection  of  reading 
matter  for  the  coming  year,  to  not  overlook  the 
Rural  Press.  After  taking  it  for  a  year,  I  find 
it  contains  more  reading  matter  of  practical  use 
to  the  tillers  of  the  soil  on  this  coast,  than  all 
the  Eastern  Agricultural  journals  combined. 
Beside  this,  it  contains  as  much  solid  informa- 
tion on  matters  of  Science,  Invention,  Health, 
etc.,  as  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  first  cl  ss 
magazines.  ,t.  m. 

St.  Helena,  Napa  Co.,  Nov.  11,  1872. 


Cutting  Back  Fruit  Trees. 

Eds.  Press: — Last  winter  I  bought  of  a  trav- 
eling nurseryman  or  tree  peddler  a  round 
dozen  of  fine  cherry  trees  which  are  warrented 
to  be  of  the  best  sorts.  They  were  from  six  to 
eight  feet  high,  straight  and  handsome  and 
without  out  side  limbs.  I  was  told  when  1 
bought  them,  that  as  they  had  been  grown  in 
close  nursery  row,  they  would  on  being  set  out 
in  open  ground  and  good  soil,  produce  limbs 
four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground  and  thus  make 
a  low  and  bushy  head. 

Judge  of  my  disappointment;  not  a  single 
tree  made  more  than  two  limbs  and  these  from 
the  very  tops,  and  they  have  made  a  straight 
shoot  upwards,  as  if  to  see  just  how  high  they 
could  go,  and  have  not  made  a  single  side  limb. 
If  this  is  the  way  they  are  going  to  do  another 
year  they  will  be  of  no  use  to  me,  for  before  they 
will  bear  fruit  the  tops  will  be  quite  out  of  sight. 
Is  there  any  remedy?  By  answering  you  will 
oblige.  Yours  truly,  s.  M. 

Alameda,  Co.,  Nov.  14th,  1872. 

At  the  time  of  transplanting  or  setting  out  the 
trees  where  they  are  to  remain,  they  should 
have  been  headed  back  to  four  feet  in  hight; 
this  would  have  caused  the  trees  to  put  fourth 
probably  four  or  more  limbs  from  near  the  top 
instead  of  only  one  or  two.  When  the  new- 
growth  had  made  an  advance  of  two  feet,  say 
in  June,  head  back  again  by  cutting  off  nearly 
half  of  the  new  wood,  this  would  cause  another 
growth  of   two  or  more  shoots  instead  of  one. 

The  second  or  June  pruning  should  never  bo 
deferred  later  than  June  if  it  is  expected  the 
tree  will  make  the  second  rcqusite  growth  the 
same  summer.  There  is  no  remedy  for  our 
correspondent,  but  to  cut  back  his  trees  to  the 
hight  he  wishes  his  trees  to  form  their  heads. 
He  may  hope  to  obtain  a  growth  of  side  limbs, 
low  down,  as  well  as  form  and  symmetry  to  his 
trees,  but  it  is  a  vain  hope;  there  is  no  other 
way  to  "put  a  head  on  them,"  but  by  cutting 
their  heads  off. 


Osage  Orange  Hedge. 

Eds.  Press: — I  notice  an  item  in  the  Press  of 
the  9th  inst.,  headed  "Osage  Orange  Hedge." 
Having  been  engaged  in  that  business  for  the 
last  four  years,  I  feel  induced  to  give  a  few 
thoughts  upon  the  subject  to  be  taken  for  what 
they  are  worth. 

I  have  about  300,000  plants  on  hand  grown 
from  seed  planted  last  February  in  nursery.and 
are  of  proper  size  for  setting  this  winter.  I 
have  also  sixteen  miles  of  hedge  growing  in 
Solano  and  Yolo  counties,  the  oldest  is  four 
years  old  and  is  a  good  fence,  notwithstanding 
two  dry  seasons.  A  fence  can  be  made  of  it  in 
from  three  to  five  years  on  any  soil  that  will 
produce  grain.  I  have  never  seen  a  cutting 
grow  under  any  conditions  and  I  have  given  it 
some  careful  attention. 

The  seed  should  be  planted  in  nursery  and 
transplanted  at  one  year  old.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  obvious:  first,  in  order  to  insure  success 
the  line  of  hedge  must  all  be  started  at  the 
same  time  and  with  plants  of  equal  size  and 
strength,  if  not,  the  weak  plants  will  in  a  few 
years  die  out,  leaving  holes  in  the  fence.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  assorting  the  plants  and 
planting  those  of  equal  sizes  together.  Second, 
the  uncertainty  of  the  seeds  growing  leaving 
places  without  any  plants,  others  too  scattering 
and  some  too  thick,  making  the  difficult  task  of 
thining  and  replacing,  it  is  very  difficult  to  thin 
where  they  are  too  thick  and  leave  plants  at 
uniform  distances,  and  not  disturb  those  to  be 
left, 

The  refilling  is  still  more  difficult;  suppose 
you  wish  the  plants  in  the  line  of  hedge  to 
stand  at  a  distance  of  eight  inches  apart,  your 
seed  has  grown  leaving  irregular  spaces  to  be 
filled,  and  where  you  fill  between  two  plants  of 
one  years  growth  the  strong  plants  will  sap  the 
small  ones  and  finally  cause  them  to  die  out. 
G.  W.  Frazkr. 

Vaca,  Solano  Co.,  Nov.  15th. 


Cheese  Factories. 

We  have  a  correspondent — "  Vulcan" — who 
sends  us  an  interesting  item  or  two  from 
Cambria,  San  Luis  Obispo  Co.  He  remarks 
that  they  have  already  two  cheese  factories, 
and  two  more  are  being  built.  That  Mr.  Utley, 
having  hired  a  German K"  just  come  on,"  is 
about  going  into  the  manufacture  of  the  real 
"Swiss  cheese,"  and  is  preparing  the  neces- 
sary cellar  for  that  purpose  under  his  present 
factory. 

Three  cheese  factories  and  a  bacon  and  lard 
factory  are  situated  on  Santa  Rosa  creek;  the 
latter  conducted  by  Messrs.  McF.  k  M.,  who 
are  going  largely  into  the  business,  having  ex- 
tensive orders  on  hand.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
our  correspondent  that  they  intend  to  keep 
ahead  of  our  "  whale"  correspondent  and  his 
"animal"  fish,  in  No.  15  of  Rural  Press.  He 
says  :  "  We  have  at  San  Simeon  Bay  one  of  the 
five  whaling  companies  of  California,  and  they 
do  something  at  "  ile,"  and  help  us  mechanics 
as  wt  11  as  the  hog-raiser.  This  company  has 
paid  me  over  $100  formaking  harpoons  this  last 
year.  And  we  expect  much  from  our  quick- 
silver mines  also.  Santa  Rosa  Creek,  Nov.  G, 
1872." 

We  wish  other  of  the  readers  of  the  Press 
would  drop  us  an  occasional  item  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  way  of  progress  and  improve- 
ment in  their  respective  localities. 

Notes  from  Western  New  York. 

Editors  Pacific  Rural  Press:— Our  fruit 
season  is  about  to  close.  Another  week  will 
be  as  late  as  it  is  safe  to  ship  by  canal.  Apples 
have  afforded  a  bountiful  crop,  and  brought 
good  prices,  from  $1.50  to  $1.75— for  the  fruit 
— per  barrel.  Quinces  which  with  us  is  always 
a  paying  crop,  have  yielded  well,  and  brought 
$5  to  $7  per  barrel.  Grapes  have  averaged 
five  to  six  cents  per  pound.  Potatoes  are  go- 
ing forward  rapidly  at  $2  per  barrel,  yielding 
moderately,  or  about  100  bushels  per  acre  of 
merchantable  tubers.  There  has  been  a  large 
breadth  of  wheat  sown,  which  owing  to  fall 
rains  has  been  well  done  and  looks  finely. 
Horses  are  all  sick,  but  I  hear  of  few  fatal 
cases.  Stock  cattle  are  low.  Sheep  have  been 
more  sought  for  the  past  year,  and  are  looking 
up  again.  Hogs  are  doing  better,  and  are  again 
in  demand.  The  season  has  been  very  favora- 
ble for  farmers  work  and  usually  remunerative. 

J.  B.  Jones. 

Macedon,  N.  Y.  Nov.  14th,  1872. 

Inquiry  about  Turkeys. 

Editors  Press: — Will  some  of  the  numerous 
readerB  of  your  very  valuable  paper  please  tell 
me  through  the  Press,  how  to  fatten  turkeys. 
I  have  never  had  any  experience  with  them, 
and  don't  know  how  to  manage  to  get  them  in 
good  condition  to  eat  or  sell.  Some  say  I  must 
shut  them  up,  and  others  that  I  must  let  them 
run,  I  bought  them  about  a  month  ago  of  a 
man  who  was  moving  out  into  the  hills  and 
could  not  take  them  along.  Theyare  all  young. 
Will  some  one  tell  me  and  oblige  an  old   lady  ? 

I  think  you  are  doing  a  world  of  good  with 
your  paper  (Pacific  Rural  Press.)  I  have  it 
weekly  and  never  tire  reading  it.       mrs.  .i.  r. 

Monterey,  Nov.  11th,  1872. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  tho  readers  of 
the  Press  on  the  subject  of  Turkey  fattening. 
In  another  column  will  be  found  an  Eastern 
idea  on  the  subject. 


Mohair  in  English  Markets. 

Again  we  are  permitted  to  publish  a  letter 
just  received,  relative  to  Mohair  in  the  English 
market: 

Sir: — We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  20th  September  last,  on  the 
growth  of  the  Cashmere  and  Angora  goat  in 
California,  and,  in  reply,  have  to  state  that  we 
are  large  users  of  Mohair  or  goats'  wool  im- 
ported from  Asia  Minor,  where  it  is  indigenous. 
The  Cashmere  is  a  different  article  and'one  that 
we  do  not  purchase.  We  have,  on  several  oc- 
casions, reported  on  Mohair  grown  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  and  if  you  will  send  us  2  lb, 
samples  of  each  of  the  different  sorts  you  have 
for  sale,  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  examining 
the  wools  and  giving  our  opinion  of  their  value, 
etc.,  etc.,  it  being  difficult  to  give  you  any  idea 
as  to  the  value  without  seeing  the  article.  Tlie 
principal  markets  in  England  for  mohair  are  Liv- 
erpool and  London  and  we  should  recommend 
your  sending  a  few  bales  to  a  Liverpool  broker 
to  bo  offered  by  auction  as  a  means  of  really 
ascertaining  the  market  value.  Mohair  is  usu- 
ally packed  in  bales  of  about  170  to  180  pounds 
each — the  average  quality  by  itself,  the  grey 
separate  and  the  inferior  sorts  in  bags  also 
separate.  The  inferior  sorts  are  offered  here  as 
well  as  the  staple  article. 

Mohair  is  made  up  in  single  fleeces  rolled  in 
a  bundle  with  the  staple  inside.  If  you  desire 
to  produco  a  superior  article,  like  that  from 
Turkey,  you  must  keep  the  breed  as  pure  as  pos- 
sible as  the  crossing  with  the  common  goat 
produces  coarse  and  kempy  wool.  We  remain 
yours  respectfully.  John  Foster  &  Son. 

Black  Dike  Mills,  Queensbury  near  Bradford, 
Oct.  18th,  1872. 


Will  Transplanting  Induce  Fruitfulness? 

Editors  Rural  Press:  —  It  is  a  common 
assertion  with  regard  to  most  of  the  nut-trees 
that  they  do  best  if  the  nuts  are  planted  wher 
they  are  to  grow,  without  transplanting  from 
a  nursery.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  told  of 
the  English  walnut  that,  if  grown  without  trans- 
planting, it  takes  very  much  longer  to  bear, 
though  it  makes  a  larger  tree.  Perhaps  the 
first  assertion  is  consistent  with  the  second,  if 
growth  be  the  main  consideration,  but  with 
most  planters  the  size  of  the  tree  is  secondary 
to  early  fruitfulness.  Have  you  any  light  on 
the  subject  ?  B.  s. 

Anaheim,  Cal.,  Nov.  5th. 

It  is  the  generally  received  opinion  among 
horticulturists  that,  to  mutilate  the  tree's  roots 
by  transplanting  serves  to  induce  early  fruitful- 
ness; and  almost  all  pomologists  have  observed 
that  to  severely  injure  a  tree  in  any  way,  so 
that  its  death  is  only  a  matter  of  a  time,  certain 
to  come  in  a  year  or  two  at  furthest,  such  tree 
invariably  puts  forth  every  energy  left  it,  to 
continue  or  perpetuate  its  species,  and  will 
blossom  and  bear  fruit  in  greater  abundance 
while  yet  it  lives  than  though  it  had  not  been 
injured. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  larger  size  or  growth  of 
the  tree  that  is  secured  by  planting  out  the 
seed  where  the  tree  is  to  remain,  as  it  is  the 
general  health  and  long  life  of  the  tree;  whilst 
its  fruitfulness  is  hardly  ever  delayed  more  than 
a  year  or  two,  at  most. 


Sending  Plants  by  Mail. 

A  correspondent  G.  H.  asks  in  regard  to  the 
transmission  of  seeds,  etc.,  by  mail.  The  fol- 
lowing from  the  Country  Gentleman  is  in 
point: 

Although  it  is  several  years  since  Congress 
generously  placed  the  mail-bags  at  the  service 
of  all  lovers  of  floriculture,  by  the  paying  of  a 
very  small  sum  of  money  (2  cts.  for  4  oz.,  4  cts. 
for  8  ozs.,  6  cts.  for  12  ozs.,  and  8  cts  for  a 
pound,  allowing  4  lbs.  to  be  sent  in  one  bun- 
dle), there  are  yet  many  persons  throughout 
our  land  who  do  not  fully  comprehend  the 
facilities  of  transportation  for  all  kinds  of  floral 
beauties. 

There  are  many  dwellers  upon  the  distant 
prairies  and  amid  the  ranches  scattered  through 
Colorado,  Montana  and  Arizona,  who  wouid 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  these  privileges  did 
they  but  know  how  small  a  sum  it  would  cost 
them  to  procure  plants  which  would  enliven 
their  surroundings,  remind  them  of  a  distant 
home,  and  brighten  many  a  lonely  hour  of 
their  iives.  It  is  for  their  benefit  that  I  write 
this  article,  and  also  for  those  who,  having  re- 
ceived plants  by  mail  which  were  a  long  time 
en  route  and  have  become  very  dry,  are  not 
aware  of  the  treatment  they  require. 

There  are  many  florists  who  make  it  a  spe- 
ciality to  send  plants  by  mail,  and  have  adver- 
tised largely  to  that  effect,  and  have  given  great 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  thousands  of  cus- 
tomers. 

If  plants  have  been  confined  in  tight  bundles 
or  boxes  for  some  days,  the  evaporation  of 
moisture  from  the  leaves  has  been  very  great, 
and  they  require  to  be  soaked  in  warm  water 
from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  keeping 
the  wrappings  about  the  roots,  and  laying  the 
plants  in  shallow  pans  of  water  quite  warm  to 
the  hand.  This  restores  their  vigor,  revives 
the  leaves,  and  gives  the  plants  renewed  life. 
They  must  be  shaded  from  the  sunlight  for 
three,  four  or  even  five  days,  and  water  plenti- 
fully sprinkled  over  the  leaves  both   night  and 


morning.  If  the  sun  does  not  shine,  keep  the 
coverings  off;  but  if  it  does,  double  newspa- 
pers, carefully  folded  and  fastened  over  them, 
will  keep  the  plants  fresh. 

If  planted  in  new  pots,  the  pots  must  be 
soaked  in  water  for  at  least  an  hour  before 
using  them,  or  they  will  draw  all  the  moisture 
out  of  the  soil  and  kill  the  plants  by  starvation. 
If  old  pots  are  used,  they  must  be  carefully 
washed  from  all  dirt  or  shme.  If  the  plants 
are  placed  directly  into  the  open  border,  one 
must  remember  that  they  came  from  a  warm 
greenhouse  and  keep  them  shielded  from  chill- 
ing winds.  There  is  nothing  of  value  in  this 
life  but  has  its  price.  "Earth  gets  its  price  for 
what  earth  gives  us;"  but  if  one  possesses  a 
true  love  for  flowers,  the  very  act  of  caring  for 
them  enhances  their  value.  Uncle  Sam's  mail- 
bag  will  transfer  the  contents  of  any  greenhouse 
safely  to  your  door,  and  if  you  will  but 
the  plants  a  kindly  welcome*  and  a  warm  bath 
when  they  arrive,  you  will  rarely  lose  ono  ( f 
them.  A  correspondent  from  Texas  com- 
plained, in  a  number  of  your  paper,  of  his 
non-success  in  procuring  verbenas  from  distant 
florists.  Let  him  try  my  plan  and  see  if  he  will 
not  be  successful.  I  received  sixty-five  plants 
by  mail  in  one  week,  the  last  season,  and  have 
not  lost  one  of  them. — Daisy  EyebriijIU. 

Encourage  Local  Manufactures. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  pros- 
perity of  San  Francisco,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
State,  says  the  Bulletin,  is  the  want  of  proper 
encouragement  to  locnl  manufactures.  We  know 
this  is  a  trite  statement  ;  and  further,  that  the 
truth  of  it  is  generally  conceded.  Great  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  manufacturing  in  this 
city  within  the  past  few  years,  notwithstanding 
the  up-hill  work  which  has  been  encountered. 
We  are  now  manufacturing  on  a  scale  never  be- 
fore attained,  both  as  to  the  variety  and  quan- 
tity of  articles  made.  Nevertherless,  it  has 
required  considerable  pluck,  loss  of  money  and 
faith  in  ultimate  success,  to  reach  our  present 
standpoint.  What  we  now  want  is,  that  Cali- 
fornians  shall  patronize  home  industries.  If 
we  can  make  as  good  boots  and  shoes  as  are 
made  in  Boston  and  other  New  England  cities, 
and  sell  them  as  cheap,  give  the  preference  by 
all  means  to  California  goods,  and  thus  retain 
at  home  the  thousands  of  dollars  annually  sent 
abroad  for  these  articles.  A  considerable  change 
has  already  been  made  in  this  direction.  There 
is  still  room  for  improvement.  We  have  the 
material  and  the  labor  and  the  capital  for  mak- 
ing all  the  boots  and  shoes  required  on  this 
Coast,  and  we  should  do  it.  We  will  do  it  just 
as  soon  as  all  our  people  make  up  their  minds 
to  cover  their  feet  with  California-made  boots 
and  shoes.  It  is  said  that  our  Eastern-made 
candles  cost  us  about  one  million  of  dollars  per 
annum.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  money 
should  not  be  kept  at  home.  We  have  two 
candle  factories  here,  whose  capacities  can  be 
largely  increased,  and  they  would  be  thus  en- 
larged, were  proper  encouragement  given. 
Merchants  can  do  much  to  facilitate  the  de- 
mand, by  embracing  every  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce these  caudles  in  the  interior.  It  is  no 
apology  to  say  they  have  no  time  to  attend  to 
this  matter.  They  must  take  time.  If  they 
cannot  see  that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  make 
this  sacrifice   they  should   give  way  to   others. 

We  might  go  on  through  the  list  of  our  local 
manufactures  with  similar  comments.  A  safe 
rule  to  observe  is  this:  Where  the  quality 
of  the  article  is  as  good  as  the  Eastern  made, 
and  the  price  is  as  low,  purchase  California 
made  goods.  In  this  way  the  millions  annual- 
ly sent  out  of  the  State  will  be  retained  for  the 
development  and  improvement  of  home  resour- 
ces. Our  local  manufactures  should  be  better 
patronized,  while  the  variety  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended. We  can  reduce  the  hoodlum  element 
of  this  metropolis  by  developing  manufactures, 
thus  opening  sources  of  employment  for  them. 
A  system  of  thriving  manufacturing  interests 
here  will  attract  skilled  workmen  from  abroad, 
thus  adding  a  large  and  respectable  element  to 
our  population,  creating  an  enlarged  demand 
for  the  products  of  the  soil,  flocks  and  herds  of 
California.  An  increased  consumption  of  agri- 
cultural products  will  of  course  result  in  better 
prices  to  the  farmer,  and  stimulate  that  indus- 
try with  others.  We  shall  then  be  less  con- 
cerned about  ships  to  take  away  our  Wheat, 
Wine,  Wool  and  Leather,  and  retain  much  of 
the  freight  money  now  paid  to  transport  these 
products  abroad. 

California  Mabjile. — The  Grass  Valley 
Union  has  the  following:  There  is  an  ex- 
tensive quarry  of  marble  on  the  left  bank 
of  Bear  River,  one  mile  below  the  lower 
bridge  of  the  Colfax  road.  The  quarry 
has  been  worked  for  more  than  a  year,  off 
and  on,  by  a  San  Francisco  company. 
Marble  of  a  very  fine  grain  is  taken  out, 
and  shipped  to  the  bay.  At  the  present 
time  stone  is  being  quarried  for  a  vault  in 
San  Francisco.  The  marble  is  both  gray 
and  blue.  In  this  county  there  is  an 
abundance  of  fine  marble  which  could  be 
made  a  valuable  industrial  resource  could 
it  be  got  to  market  at  reasonable  prices. 

Successful  experiments  have  been  recently 
made  in  England  with  a  new  Railway  Brake, 
worked  by  electricity.  The  invention  consists 
in  the  application  of  electro-magnets,  exerting 
a  force  of  000  lbs.,  to  pulleys  on  a  swing  shaft 
underneath  the  carriages.  By  merely  pressing 
the  key  the  guard  is  enabled  to  bring  the  train 
to  a  stand-still. 
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Mechanics  Becoming  Farmers. 

For  a  young  mechanic  to  throw  aside  his 
tools  and  take  up  farming  as  a  means  of  sup- 
port, when  he  knows  nothing  of  the  business, 
is  quite  an  expensive  experiment.  Let  such  a 
person  hire  out  for  one  year  to  a  practical  farm- 
er. The  wages  he  will  receive  will  not  be  large, 
but  they  will  be  better  than  the  heavy  losses  a 
novice  is  sure  to  sustain  in  undertaking  such  an 
enterprise.  The  science  of  farming  looks  very 
simple  to  the  uninitiated — just  put  seeds  and 
plants  into  the  ground,  and  they  will  grow 
themselves  and  furnish  a  luxurious  support. 
A  year's  experience  as  a  hired  man  on  a  farm 
will  give  a  little  insight  into  the  multitudinous 
duties  of  a  farmer's  life.  But  farming  on  one's 
own  hook  by  people  who  have  never  lived  on 
a  farm  is  sure  to  be  a  valley  of  humiliation  and 
mortification,  and  endless  vexation.  How,  think 
you,  would  a  young  farmer  make  out,  attempt- 
ing to  build  a  house  or  make  a  bureau,  or  even 
a  simple  stand,  having  never  learnt  the  craft  of 
carpentering  or  cabinet-making?  As  a  general 
rule  it  is  better  for  a  man  with  a  good  trade  to 
stick  to  it,  unless  there  are  considerations  of 
health  that  require  a  change.  Changing  for  a 
mere  whim  is  not  likely  to  advance  a  man's 
worldly  prospects.  "A  rolling  stone  gathers  no 
moss." 

If  one  does  go  to  farming,  let  him  give  the 
matter  much  thought  and  study  beforehand.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  much  better  text  book  on  the 
subject  than  a  few  bound  volumes  of  some  of 
our  first  class  agricultural  papers.  Let  him 
read  up  farming  as  a  young  lawyer  does  his  law 
books.  It  is  true  that  all  this  is  much  better 
when  joined  with  a  practical  knowledge;  but 
even  sound  theories  alone,  well  considered,  area 
great  deal  better  than  no  information.  But  let  him 
enter  upon  his  new  business  with  a  mind  open 
to  conviction.  The  idea  that  he  has  learned  the 
whole  gamut  will  work  mischief  to  his  farming. 
Be  ready  to  learn  even  from  the  boy  who  drives 
np  the  cows.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  not  above 
learning  from  the  rough  fellow  who  groomed 
his  horse.  Beginjwith  all  the  information  to  be 
had  beforehand — with  a  large  stock  of  patience 
always  in  reserve,  and  let  not  the  beginnings 
be  too  ambitious.  Be  content  to  eat  your  brown 
bread  first.  Most  well-to-do  farmers  have  done 
the  same  in  the  start;  while  those  who  dash  out 
expensively  the  first  year  usually  throw  the 
farm  into  the  market  and  leave  the  field  in  dis- 
gust at  the  end  of  the  second. — Ex. 

German  Prejudice  Against  Potatoes. 

In  Germany  there  exists  a  decided  prejudice 
against  potatoes,  because  they  are  composed  of 
three-fourths  water,  with  but  10  to  15  per  cent, 
starch  contained  in  indigestible  cells.  The 
French,  who  make  a  perfect  science  of  the 
whole  business  of  nourishment  and  cookery, 
rarely  eat  potatoes  except  occasionally  fried  for 
the  second  breakfast.  They  consume  beans 
more  than  any  other  vegetables,  and  with  rea- 
son, for  dried  beans  contain  22  per  cent,  albu- 
men and  50  of  starch,  and  the  common  lentils 
26  per  cent,  of  albumen  and  56  of  starch.  In 
the  monasteries  of  France  and  Italy  great  quan- 
tities of  beans  are  used,  especially  during  the 
Lenten  season.  German  naturalists  are  now 
searching  all  over  the  world  for  a  substitute  for 
potatoes,  and  this  is  believed  to  have  been 
found  in  China,  in  the  dioscorea  japonica,  which 
endures  the  greatest  cold,  and  is  more  nourish- 
ing and  better  flavored  than  the  potato.  In  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris,  a  speci- 
men three  feet  long  and  weighing  three  pounds 
was  exhibited.  Several  German  writers  upon 
races  predict  that  nations,  far  from  improving, 
will  deteriorate,  both  in  mental  and  physical 
characteristics,  if  potatoes  become  a  principal 
article  of  diet.  The  celebrated  Carl  Voight 
says  that  "  the  nourishing  potato  does  not  re- 
store the  wasting  tissues,,  but  makes  our  prole- 
tariats physically  and  mentally  weak."  The 
Holland,  physiologist,  Mulder,  gives  the  same 
judgment  when  he  declares  "that  the  excessive 
use  of  potatoes  among  the  poorer  classes,  and 
coffee  and  tea  by  the  higher  ranks,  is  the  cause 
of  the  indolence  of  nations."  Leidenfrost 
maintains  that  the  revolutions  of  the  last  three 
centuries  have  been  caused  by  the  changed 
nourishment.  In  former  days  the  lowest 
workmen  ate  more  flesh  than  now,  when  the 
cheap  potato  forms  his  principal  subsistence, 
but  gives  to  him  no  muscular  or  nervous 
strength. 

Make  Note  of  This. — If  you  wish  to  make  a 
purchase,  don't  go  away  from  home  to  do  it. 
Encourage  home  industry,  and  give  your  trade 
to  merchants  and  mechanics,  especially  those 
who  advertise  freely.  That  is  the  way  to  build 
up  a  lively  business  in  your  own  town,  and  ben- 
efit yourself  as  well  as  others.  Every  dollar 
spent  in  a  town  is  of  an  advantage  to  a  place  in 
general,  and  every  dollar  spent  abroad  for  arti- 
cles which  could  be  bought  on  favorable  terms 
at  home  is  like  taking  so  much  capital  out  of 
the  business  interests  of  the  place. 

Effect  of  Oxalic  Acid  on  Seed. — An  English 
scientific  journal  states  that  oxalic  acid  pro- 
motes the  sprouting  of  seeds,  so  that  seeds 
forty  years  old  will  germinate  by  its  application. 
The  method  is  to  soak  the  seeds  for  one  or  two 
days  in  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  till  they  com- 
mence to  sprout,  when  they  are  taken  out  and 
planted. 


To  Sepabate  Light  Grain  from  Good. — A 
correspondent  of  the  American  Artisan  suggests 
the  following  plan:  For  wheat,  take  lye  from 
wood-ashes,  strong  enough  to  bear  up  a  potato. 
Pour  the  grain  into  the  lye,  skim  off  all  that 
floats,  pour  off  the  lye.  The  grain  can  be 
rinsed  if  thought  best,  or  it  can  be  dried  for 
sowing.  It  will  not  hurt  the  grain,  if  it  is  not 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  lye.  The  grain  should 
be  spread  so  that  it  will  dry  quick.  This  meth- 
od of  treating  grain  not  only  removes  light 
weight,  but  destroys  insects  or  their  eggs  that 
may  be  in  the  grain.  For  lighter  grains  make 
the  lye  less  strong. 

Why  English  Farmers  Thrive. — Alderman 
Mechi,  well-known  as  a  successful  English 
farmer,  and  one  who  also  keeps  his  eyes  open 
to  the  everyday  matters  of  life,  in  relation  to 
the  value  of  a  home  market,  says:  "It  is  pre- 
cisely because  British  farmers  have  their  cus- 
tomers— the  British  manufacturers- — almost  at 
their  doors,  and  that  other  corn  producing 
countries  have  not  any  manufacturers,  that 
British  agriculture  is  rich  and  thriving." 


Ten  cubic  yards  of  meadow  hay  weigh  a  ton. 
When  hay  is  taken  out  of  an  old  stack,  eight  or 
nine  yards  make  a  ton.  Eleven  or  twelve  cubic 
yards  of  clover,  when  dried,  weigh  a  ton. 

The  total  production  of  hops  in  the  United 
States  for  the  census  year  ending  June  1,  1870, 
was  25,456,669  pounds. 


Formation  of  Sandstone. 

We  find  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  a  paper  pre- 
sented to  the  Geological  Institute  at  Vienna  by 
M.  Fuchs,  on  the  manner  in  which  sandstone 
must  have  been  formed.  It  is  well  known  that 
what  the  French  call  gres,  and  we  '  'grit, "  is  a 
rock  composed  of  siliceous  grains  agglomerated 
into  a  mass,  possessing  more  or  less  tenacity. 
Now  the  cement  which  binds  them  together  is 
not  always  of  the  same  kind.  The  question  ex- 
amined by  M.  Fuchs  is,  whether  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  agglutinated  mass  was  effected  im- 
mediately, or  whether  it  was  thework  of  time  ? 
Tojustify  this  inquiry  he  quotes  two  cases.  On 
the  natural  jetty  which  encircles  the  port  of 
Messina  on  the  side  of  the  straits  there  are 
large  slabs  of  sandstone,  with  their  edge  round- 
ed off,  and  having  diameters  varying  between 
twelve  and  eighteen  feet,  with  a  thickness  of 
ten  or  twelve  inches.  They  are  buripd  under 
sand  and  shingle,  and  are  unconnected  with  each 
other. 

Thus  also  recent  excavations  on  the  shore  ad- 
joining the  same  port,  have  brought  to  light, 
after  a  depth  of  9  feet  of  pebble  and  sand  and  a 
bed  of  gray  mari,  a  solid  conglomerate  filled 
with  sea  shells  of  the  same  kind  as  those  still 
living  in  the  surrounding  waters.  Their  state 
of  perfect  preservation  shows  that  they  must 
have  been  immediately  imbedded  in  a  soft  sandy 
mud;  otherwise  they  would  have  been  exposed 
to  destruction.  The  rapid  solidification  of  the 
sand  M.  Fuchs  attributes  to  the  incrusting 
agency  of  certain  algaa.  The  Codium  barca,  the 
Palmophyllum  flabittaium,  and  others  are  known 
to  agglutinate  shells  and  pebbles  so  as  to  form 
masses  of  the  size  of  a  man's  fist;  whence 
there  is  reason  to  conclude  they  may  make  larg- 
er agglomerations,  such  as  those  on  the  coast  of 
Messina.  The  other  example  adduced  by  M. 
Fuchs  is  a  sandstone  with  crystalline  grain, 
is  plentiful  at  Siervring,  near  Vienna.  Here 
the  agglutination  has  been  slow,  and  is  owing 
to  the  infiltration  of  water  charged  with  carbon- 
ate of  lime.  Evidently  the  solidification  of  such 
a  mass  required  a  long  time,  and  sandstone 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
different  formations. 


Sea-Serpents.  —  Begarding  "sea-serpents," 
the  following  note  may  be  interesting  as  ex- 
planatory of  some  of  the  descriptions  which 
have  been  given  from  time  to  time  of  "Sea-Ser- 
pents:"— The  South  African  Museum,  Cape 
Town,  recently  received  a  specimen  of  the 
Ribbon  fish  (Gymnoterus)  fifteen  feet  long  with- 
out the  tail.  It  appears  that  this  fish  is  known 
to  distant  inland  fisherman  as  being  forty  feet 
long,  and  from  its  slender  shape  and  snake-like 
movement  is  probably  the  "sea-serpent"  of  late 
years  so  minutely  described  by  navigators. 
From  its  head  there  is  erected  a  plume  of  rose- 
colored  spines,  and  from  head  to  tail  along  its 
back  there  is  a  conspicuous  mane-like  fin.  Its 
general  color  is  like  burnished  silver.  The  eye 
is  large  and  silvery,  and  the  profile  of  the  head 
comports  well  with  that  of  the  horse.  The  spec- 
imen could  not  be  preserved,  but  there  are  two 
smaller  specimens  in  the  Museum. 

Water  Freezing  Below  32°  Fah. — It  is 
generally  admitted  that  water  congeals  at  0° 
Centigrade  or  32o  Fahrenheit,  and  that  it  is 
only  in  perfectly  tranquil  places  that  it  can  be 
kept  liquid  even  at  a  certain  number  of  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point.  Leg  Mondes  men- 
tions in  this  connection  a  curious  fact,  which 
it  considers  due  to  a  supersaturation,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  water.  If  in  water,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  —3°  C.  (about  27°  Fah.),  which  may 
even  be  slightly  agitated  without  congealing, 
the  least  particle  of  hoar  frost  or  ice  be  intro- 
duced, crystals  of  ice  instantly  form  and  ex- 
pand through  the  mass,  producing  remarkable 
and  beautiful  effects.  The  eye  can  watch  the 
formation  of  the  needles  of  ice,  see  them  group 
together  and  obey  those  mysterious  affinities 
which  produce  the  exquisite  forms  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar. 


An  Ingenious  Device— Mending  a  Steam 
Cylinder  with  Wood. 

On  a  late  trio  of  the  steamship  Nebraska 
from  New  Zealand  to  Honolulu,  says  the  Chroni 
cle,  the  carpenter  of  the  ship  became  engaged 
in  a  spicy  debate  with  the  English  steward 
aboard  as  to  the  responsibility  of  England  for 
the  destruction  of  the  United  States  merchant 
marine  by  the  Alabama.  The  debate  deter- 
mined in  a  fight,  and  the  two  combatants  were 
placed  in  irons.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Ne- 
braska at  Honolulu,  the  carpenter  told  his 
grievances  to  the  American  Consul  there,  who 
thought  it  best  to  send  him  back  to  the  United 
States  on  the  Idaho. 

When  the  Idaho  was  several  days  out  on  the 
return  voyage  from  Honolulu,  her  cylinder-head 
was  broken  into  fragments  and  the  engine 
could  not  be  used.  She  had  just  reached  a 
point  where  the  trade-winds  failed  her;  her 
sails  were  scarcely  large  enough  to  steady  her 
in  rough  weather,  and  retarded  a,s  she  was  by 
ihe  propeller,  the  chances  for  getting  to  San 
Francisco  or  even  back  to  Honolulu  were  rath- 
er blue.  In  an  ordinary  breeze  her  sails  just  gave 
her  headway  enough  to  be  steered,  and  as  few 
vessels  cross  or  follow  the  Sandwich  Island 
steamship  route,  the  passengers  resigned  them- 
selves to  fate  and  made  up  their  minds  to  en- 
dure a  long  and  uncertain  float.  The  Captain 
was  about  to  be  petitioned  to  put  passengers  and 
crew  on  short  allowance,  when  the  bellicose  car- 
penter came  to  their  rescue. 

A  Wooden  Cylinder-Head. 

On  examining  the  injured  cylinder,  the 
thought  entered  his  mind  that  a  stout  cylinder- 
head  of  tough,  hard  wood  might' stand  a  suffi- 
cient pressure  of  steam  to  run  the  engine  at 
moderate  speed.  He  stated  this  to  the  Captain, 
who,  after  some  hesitation  and  as  a  last  resort, 
reluctantly  gave  him  permission  to  try  the  ex- 
periment. The  carpenter  procured  his  tool 
chest  from  the  hold,  and  after  twenty-five  hours 
hard  work,  finished  and  inserted  the  wooden 
cylinder-head.  It  was  made  of  three  thicknesses 
of  hard  teak  board,  rendered  steam-proof  by 
being  covered  with  paint  and  canvas,  and  was 
caulked  tight  and  held  in  its  place  by  bolts  as 
in  other  cylinder-heads,  and  by  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber braced  against  its  end.  When  the  car- 
penter announced  that  the  engine  was  ready  for 
use  and  desired  the  engineer  to  turn  on  steam, 
there  was  a  general  scamper  from  the  cylinder, 
where  numbers  of  the  passengers,  sleepless  and 
feverish,  had  anxiously  watched  the  finishing 
of  the  work.  Slowly  the  steam  was  turned  on, 
the  piston  rod  rose  and  fell,  the  propeller 
churned  the  water  quickly,  the  Idaho  moved  on 
at  her  accustomed  speed  and  the  wooden  head 
was  a  success.  The  cylinder-head  after  being 
used  for  a  time  swelled  and  collapsed  like  the 
lungs  in  respiration,  but  the  invention  stood  the 
test  to  the  end  and  earned  for  the  carpenter 
quite  a  reputation.  He  is  now  employed  on  the 
Ajax,  and  has  become  a  very  hero  among  sea- 
going men. 

A  passenger  from  the  Idaho,  who  conversed 
with  the  reporter,  was  very  enthusiastic  in  be- 
half of  the  ingenious  "Chips,"  and  says  that 
he  is  clearly  entitled  to  salvage.  Doubtless  but 
for  his  American  views  on  the  Alabama  claims 
question,  the  passengers  of  the  Idaho,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  were  Englishmen,  would  have 
presented  him  with  some  memorial. 

Is  Electricity  Generated  by  Water  Cur- 
rents ? 

Zollner  has  ascribed  the  production  of  the 
electric  currents  of  the  earth  to  the  incandes- 
cent molten  masses  in  motion  beneath  the 
crust  which  generates  currents  in  the  direction 
of  their  own  motion  ;  and  he  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  all  current  movements  of  fluids, 
especially  when  in  contact  with  solid  bodies, 
are  to  some  extent  accompanied  with  currents 
of  electricity  that  have  the  same  direction  as  the 
fluids  themselves.  He  inserted  the  ends  of  the 
copper  wires  of  a  very  delicate  galvanometer, 
of  Sauerwald,  just  within  the  wall  of  a  caout- 
chouc tube  conveying  a  stream  of  water,  and 
observed  a  deflection  of  several  degrees  of  the 
galvanometer  scale,  thereby  indicating  the  ex- 
istence of  an  electrical  current,  whose  direction 
is  that  of  the  water.  The  greater  the  distance 
between  the  ends  of  the  wires — which,  by  the 
way,  need  not  be  exposed  to  the  force  of  the 
current,  but  may  be  replaced  by  metallic  plates 
lying  against  the  wall  of  the  tube — the  stronger 
the  deflection  of  the  needle. 

While  recently  repeating  Zollner's  experi- 
ments, Beetz  obtained  similar  results,  but 
found  that  the  currents  have  a  much  simpler 
origin.  The  needle  is  deflected  so  long  as  the 
reservoir  in  which  the  water  falls  is  not  isolated. 
The  metal  tap,  the  stream  of  water,  and  the 
reservoir,  in  fact,  form  a  voltaic  element  (brass, 
water,  lead)  whose  current  it  is  which  deflects 
the  needle.  By  filling  the  reservoir,  and  dip- 
ping the  free  end  of  the  tube,  also  filled,  into 
it,  the  current  is  observed  though  the  water  be 
shut  off,  nor  does  any  change  take  place  when 
the  tap  is  open.    By  simply  inverting  the  po- 


sition of  the  tube,  the  direction  of  the  current 
is  reversed;  this  is  observed  to  be  the  case  with 
or  without  a  flow  of  water.  If  the  reservoir 
be  isolated,  no  current  is  formed;  this  is  so 
whether  the  water  be  allowed  to  flow  or  not. 
When  tap  and  reservoir  are  of  zinc,  no  current 
is  produced  with  or  without  a  flow  of  water, 
and  with  or  without  isolation  of  the  reservoir. 
According  to  Beetz's  observations,  then,  no 
electricity  is  generated  by  a  stream  of  water. 

Improvements  in  the  Arts  of  Metallurgy. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  difficulty  of  uniting 
iron  to  brass  is  created  by  the  unequal  rate  of 
expansion  in  the  two  metals,  which  destroys 
the  unity  when  the  temperature  is  changed. 
To  meet  this  difficulty,  an  alloy  has  been  in- 
vented, by  an  English  artisan,  the  expansion 
of  which,  by  heat,  is  claimed  to  be  so  similar 
to  that  of  iron  and  steel,  that  the  surface  may 
be  regarded,  when  joined,  as  permanently 
united  for  all  practical  purposes.  It  consists 
of  three  parts  tin,  thirty-nine  and  a  half  parts 
copper,  seven  and  a  half  parts  zinc. 

The  construction  of  bronzes  has  lately  been 
much  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
amount  of  phosphorous.  A  special  cause  of 
the  inferiority  in  bronze  consists  in  the  con- 
stant presence  of  traces  of  tin  in  the  state  of  an 
oxide,  which  acts  mechanically  by  separating 
the  molecules  of  the  composition,  thus  inter- 
posing a  substance  which  in  itself  has  no  tenac- 
ity. Now,  the  addition  of  phosphorous  is 
found  to  reduce  this  oxide,  and  renders  the 
bronze  much  more  perfect — improving  its  col- 
or, its  tenacity,  and  its  physical  properties. 
Thus  treated,  the  grain  of  the  bronze  when 
fractured  resembles  more  that  of  steel,  its  elas- 
ticity is  much  augmented,  and  its  resistance  to 
pressure  sometimes  more  than  doubled. 

High  Pumping.— At  Triumph,  Pa.,  water  has 
to  be  lifted  from  the  Alleghany  Biver  to  the 
summit  of  Triumph  Hill,  a  vertical  height  of 
685  feet.  The  horizontal  distance  is  two  and 
three-quarter  miles.  The  pressure  per  square 
inch  in  the  water  cylinders  of  the  steam  pumps 
is  700  pounds.  Three  pumps  are  used,  each 
lifting  200,000  gallons  every  24  hours.  The 
steam  pumps  have  a  piston  stroke  of  18  inches; 
the  diameters  of  the  steam  and  water  cylinders 
are  respectively  20  inches  and  60  inches.  The 
pressure  above  mentioned  in  the  water  cylinder 
closely  approaches  that  ordinarily  employed 
in  the  cylinders  of  hydraulic  presses. 

Tempering  Steel. — P.  McCormick,  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  states  that  he  has  been  engaged  in 
working  steel  for  the  past  30  years,  and  finds,  in 
new  processes,  always  the  same  story  of  "im- 
parting extraordinary  hardness  and  durability 
to  the  poorest  quality  of  steel;"  and  he  says 
that  all  external  working  of  steel,  after  the  forg- 
ing is  done,  has  but  one  effect,  namely,  that  the 
outer  portion  cools  and  contracts  first,  and  so 
impresses  and  compacts  the  interior,  that,  when 
a  piece  is  broken,  it  shows  a  closer  granular 
appearance  after  dipping,  but  will  often  be  so 
brittle  as  to  break  with  a  slight  blow.  And  if 
annealed  to  its  previous  condition,  it  is  no  bet- 
ter than  at  first. 


Water  not  an  Electrolyte. — The  books 
have  long  taught  that  the  object  of  adding  an 
acid,  in  the  electrolysis  of  water,  is  to  render 
it  a  conductor.  The  fact  that  compound  sub- 
stances when  decomposable  conduct  only  by 
electrolysis,  and  hence,  that  a  body  not  an  elec- 
trolyte cannot  be  made  so  by  the  addition  of 
another  body,  has  long  rendered  it  probable 
that  it  is  the  acid  which  is  actually  decomposed 
by  the  current,  and  that  the  water  suffers  de- 
composition only  by  a  secondary  action. 
Bourgoin  has  investigated  the  subject  experi- 
mentally, and  has  proved  that  water  is  not  itself 
an  electrolyte. 

Transparency  of  Mountain  Air. — Astronom- 
ical observations  should  be  made  from  high  ele- 
vations. Prof.  Young  reports  the  whole  num- 
ber of  lines  in  the  chromosphere  of  the  sun, 
seen  from  Sherman,  a  lofty  station  on  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  as  150,  which  is  three  times 
as  great  a  number  as  have  been  observed  from 
near  the  sea  level.  In  these  localities  the  atmos- 
phere is  clearer,  steadier,  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
fact  that  a  star  has  been  recognized  at  these 
altitudes  as  having  a  companion  or  being  a 
double  star,  not  previously  known  as  such. 

Germination  of  Seeds.— Late  experiments  ap- 
pear to  establish  the  fact  that  while  exclusion 
from  the  luminous  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum 
is  necessary  to  the  healthy  germination  of  seeds, 
yet  the  chemical  or  actinic  rays  are  indispensa- 
ble to  that  process.  These  penetrate  deeper 
into  the  soil  than  do  the  luminous  rays.  The 
exclusion  of  the  chemical  rays  and  not  the  ab- 
sence of  oxygen  alone  is  assumed  to  be  the 
cause  of  seeds  failing  to  grow  when  buried  too 
deeply  in  the  earth. — Prof.  Joy. 

A  Liberal  Scientist. — Mr.  J.  B.  Laws,  the 
eminent  agricultural  experimentist,  of  England, 
has,  with  most  princely  munificence  not  only 
donated  his  laboratory  to  the  public,  but  has 
also  accompanied  the  donation  by  the  further 
large  gift  in  cost  of  $500,000.  The  example  is 
a  noble  one,  and  bestowed  in  a  direction  where 
it  was  much  needed — in  furthering  the  great  in- 
terest of  experimental  agriculture. 

Violet  Light  on  Vegetation. — M.  Baudri- 
mont  obtains  results  the  reverse  of  M.  Poey, 
and  affirms  that  all  the  colors  without  exception 
are  unfavorable  to  vegetation,  and  none  more 
so  than  violet.  All  plants  lighted  by  it  died 
first;  after  violet  the  most  unfavorable  was 
green.  Blue,  optically  situated  between  them  did 
not  give  so  fatal  results. — Les  Mondes. 
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P^R^EF^S     !fl     CoilflCIL. 
Sonoma  County  Farmers'  Club. 

Club  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Presi- 
dent Holmes  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  were  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  "Wm.  McCullough  who  has  lately  returned 
Irom  the  East,  being  present,  was  invited  to  ad- 
dress the  Cluh  upon  any  matters  interesting  to 
farmers  which  were  presented  to  him  during 
his  visit  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  States. 

Mr.  McCullough  said:  I  assure  you  I  am 
somewhat  embarrassed  when  I  undertake  to  ad- 
dress a  club  of  farmers  upon  matters  relating 
to  tht-ir  special  pursuit.  While  I  have  enter- 
tained a  pardonable  pride  and  strong  interest 
in  the  prospeiity  of  the  farmer  and  all  that  re- 
lates to  his  avocation,  yet  I  have  paid  but  little 
attention  to  the  practical  part  of  the  great  in- 
terest of  agriculture,  and  therefore  upon  that 
part  cannot  enlighten  you  or  add  to  your  stock 
of  knowledge.  But  having  been  invited  to  ad- 
dress you  upon  what  I  saw  and  learned  of  the 
prospects,  aims  and  efforts  of  farmers  in  the 
great  West  while  I  was  there  visiting,  I  cheer- 
fully comply  with  your  request. 

We  all  admit  that  the  great  interest  of  the 
country  is  that  of  agriculture,  without  which 
all  other  pursuits  must  fail.  Professions, 
trades,  arts,  sciences,  all  are  intimately  bound 
by  and  related  to  the  success  of  the  farmer's 
toils.  But  until  I  went  East  I  had  no  concep- 
tion of  the  vastuess  of  the  agricultural  interest 
and  the  illimitable  wealth  it  had  created.  The 
evidences  of  wealth  were  surprising.  In  one 
of  the  sections  I  visited,  which  eight  years  ago 
when  I  left  was  an  uninhabited  prairie,  I  found 
a  dense  population,  cottages  and  villas,  sur- 
rounded by  flowers  awl  shrubbery,  churches 
and  school  Louses  on  every  side,  and  grain 
titlds  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
and  five  lines  of  railroads  traversing  the  coun- 
try and  affording  cheap  and  ready  transporta- 
tion to  the  markets  ot  the  world.  Agriculture 
lias  wrought  this  change;  so  marvelous  that  I 
was  literally  forced  to  give  my  attention,  more 
than  I  had  ever  done  before,  to  the  farmer's 
life,  his  mode  of  transacting  business,  and 
means  of  accumulating  and  securing  wealth. 

A  City  of    Middlemen. 

I  discovered  that  it  had  not  been  without 
great  struggles  and  much  difficulty  that  the 
farmers  have  been  enabled  to  control  their  own 
business.  The  great  grain  market  of  the  West 
is  Chicago;  the  produce  of  five  of  the  greatest 
grain-growing  States  flow  into  her  granaries, 
and  her  merchants  have  become  merchant 
princes.  It  is  a  city  of  middlemen;  men  who 
stand  between  the  producer  and  consumer,  and 
exact  a  profit  from  both.  The  burden  was  ex- 
cessive on  the  farmers,  for  the  grain  dealers 
fixed  the  price  of  wheat  and  corn,  from  which 
here  was  no  appeal. 

Attempts  had  been  made  repeatedly  by  the 
farmers  in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  to  organize  for 
self-protection,  but  the  machinations  of  the 
merchants  had  rendered  the  movement  abor- 
tive. But  finally,  about  two  years  ago,  perma- 
nent organizations  were  effected,  and  now  they 
are  powerful.  In  every  State  in  the  West  there 
is  a  State  organization,  having  subordinate 
lodges  or  clubs,  through  which  it  acts,  and  thus 
precision,  certainty,  force  and  effectiveness  of 
action  are  obtained. 

If  there  is  a  place  in  the  world  where  the 
farmers  should  organize  it  is  in  California. 
Here,  more  than  elsewhere,  there  are  more 
middlemen,  higher  freights,  longer  distances, 
comparatively,  to  market;  dearer  wharfage, 
higher  commissions  and  percentage.  Every 
dollar  eventually  comes  out  of  your  pockets, 
and  you  are  the  men  who  should  control  the 
markets.  How  to  thus  obtain  the  control  is  the 
problem  to-day,  and  to  aid  you  in  your  efforts 
I  will  give  you  a  short  statement  of  what  I 
learned  of  the  orgainizations  of  the  farmers  in 
the  West. 

They  have  organized  under  the  name  of 
"  Patrons  of  Husbandry."  The  lodges  or  clubs, 
are  called  "Granges,"  and  the  members  "Gran- 
gers." The  organization  is  National,  with  its 
principal  place  of  business  at  Washington  City, 
D.  C.  The  subordinate  Granges  are  State 
Granges,  and  these  have  control  over  county 
and  township  Granges.  In  Iowa  alone,  there 
are  200,000  members,  and  the  State  Grange 
publishes  a  newspaper  devoted  entirely  to  the 
interest  of  farmers.  What  you  need  in  this 
State  is  a  strong  and  central  organization,  to 
direct  action  throughout  the  State.  It  could 
have  an  agent  in  San  Francisco  who  could  en- 
gage freight,  receive  and  ship  grain,  and  sell 
grain  for  a  less  commission  than  is  now  paid. 
By  such  an  organization  you  can  control  as 
wunted,  ample  capital  to  move  your  crop,  and 
at  minimum  rates  of  interest. 

Effects  of  Co-operation. 

I  was  initiated  into  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
Granges,  by  a  brother  of  mine  who  lives  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  His  resi- 
dence is  in  the  center  of  a  fine  agricultural  re- 
gion, but  remote  from  market.  The  farmers 
there  found  it  impossible  to  ship  grain  to  Chi- 
cago and  pay  freight  and  commissions,  and 
finally  abandoned,  in  a  large  measure,  the  grow- 
ing of  grain,  and  were  lapsing  into  a  pastorial 
life,  until  the  Granges  were  organized,  who  by 
controlling  freights  and  by  co-operation,  have 


made  grain  again  the  staple;  and  I  was  told 
that  the  farmers  in  that  section  were  making 
more  money  than  they  ever  did  before. 

One  method  of  saving  money,  my  brother 
showed  me.  He  said  one  year  ago  we  organ- 
ized a  club  of  Grangers.  We  had  been  buying 
our  goods,  wares  and  groceriesfrom  merchants; 
after  we  organized,  we  asked  forbids  from  mer- 
chants to  furnish  groceries  to  the  members  of 
the  Grange;  the  club  guaranteeing  to  the  gro- 
cer the  trade  of  each  member  of  the  Grange. 
The  bids  were  various,  ranging  from  10  to  25 
per  cent,  over  first  cost  and  freight  added.  The 
contract  was  awarded  to  a  grocer  who  agreed  to 
furnish  groceries  at  10  per  cent,  advance  of  cost 
price.  The  Grangers  appointed  a  committee  to 
examine  the  bills  of  invoice,  and  to  the  cost 
add  10  per  cent,  and  freight.  A  schedule  of 
prices  was  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  the 
purchasers,  and  thus  the  prices  were  certain. 

Each  member  had  a  pass-book,  in  which  were 
entered  his  purchases.  My  brother  estimated 
that  in  one  quarter,  compared  with  the  old  way 
of  buying,  he  had  saved  $184.  This  sum  does 
not  seem  much,  but  the  aggregate  saving  of 
fifty  members  at  the  same  rate,  i,for  some  the 
proportion  was  larger)  for  one  year  would  be 
nearly  $37,000.  What  is  saved  is  wealth 
gained,  and  the  same  proportion  throughout 
the  States  would  soon  make  the  fanners  the 
most  wealthy  class  of  the  community,  as 
they  should  be.  But  even  this  profit  to  the 
grocer  was  thought  to  be  too  much,  so  the 
Grange  organized  a  co-operative  grocery  store 
and  installed  one  of  its  members  as  its  mer- 
chant; by  this  means  goods  are  now  furnished 
the  members  at  cost  price.  Goods  are  sold  to 
others  than  members  at  a  slight  profit  and  thus 
the  salary  of  the  agent  is  provided  for. 

Effect  on  Freights. 

But  they  went  further  than  this,  as  they 
gained  confidence.  Arrangements  were  made 
with  the  Iowa  Central  and  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroads  to  carry  grain  at  a  less  freight  than 
was  paid  by  the  merchants.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious. The  Grange  had  its  agent  and  ware- 
houses. The  grain  would  accumulate  in  large 
bulks  and  the  railroads  could  ship  in  large 
amounts  and  by  long  trains,  and  thus  lessen 
the  cost  of  carriage.  There  was  a  saving  of  $4 
on  each  car-load  to  Chicago.  The  savings  to 
the  farmers  continued  to  increase.  They  be- 
came producers  and  shipper*,  with  large  profits 
at  mininum  costs  and  expenses.  They  became 
importers  in  time. 

Corn  is  the  staple  shipment  in  certain  sec- 
tions. Formerly  it  was  shipped  to  Chicago  on 
the  cob,  but  the  changes  of  market  forced  it  to 
be  shipped  shelled  and  in  sacks.  There,  as  here, 
the  merchant  forces  the  farmer  to  buy  sacks. 
The  merchant  imports  tho  sacks,  sells  them  to 
the  farmer  at  a  profit,  and  buys  the  grain  from 
the  farmer  at  another  profit  to  himself,  with  the 
sacks  virtually  thrown  in,  making  two  profits 
off  the  farmer  and  the  fanner  losing  tho  sacks. 
The  several  State  Granges  imported  sacks  from 
Europe  and  distributed  them  to  subordinate 
Granges,  which  furnished  them  at  cost  price  to 
members.     Here  also  was  an  immense   saving. 

Flushed  with  success,  the  Granges  essayed  to 
invade  other  provinces  of  business  with  like 
success.  Insurance  companies  were  organized 
for  the  benefit  of  Granges,  and  insurance  to 
members  was  reduced  to  one-half  per  cent.  In 
certain  counties  the  Granges  organized  National 
Banks  to  do  a  general  banking  business,  but 
especially  to  aid  members  with  means  to  move 
crops.  There  are  two  periods  when  farmers 
need  money,  and  capitalists  at  those  periods 
find  it  convenient  to  increase  the  rate  of  interest. 
Farmers  are  solicitors,  their  wants  are  imme- 
diate and  pressing,  and  they  are  at  the  mercy 
of  the  money  harpies.  By  their  own  banks 
they  are  furnished  money  at  the  periods  needed, 
on  easy  terms  and  at  reduced  and  average  in- 
terest. 

Effects  on  Credits. 

The  Grangers  made  themselves  felt  as  a  pow- 
er in  commercial  circles.  Formerly  advances 
were  made  by  commission  merchants  only  on 
consignments,  but  now  the  credit  of"  the  Gran- 
gers is  so  firmly  fixed  that  they  have  been  en- 
abled to  perfect  arrangements  by  which  ad- 
vanc  ;ments  are  secured  on  growing  crops. 

Again  the  National  Grangers  are  in  condition 
to,  and  do  ship  directly,  in  their  own  behalf 
from  the  city  of  New  York  to  foreign  ports  in 
vessels  chartered  by  them.  The  rates  of  ton- 
nage and  charter  are  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper, 
than  merchants  can  obtain  or  secure. 

Here  we  see  from  small  beginnings  the  growth 
of  a  powerful  and  almost  national  organization, 
its  lines  and  powers  ramifying  throughout  all 
the  Northern  States.  The  middlemen  are 
crushed;  the  consumer  deals  immediately  with 
the  producer  and  thus  one  of  the  social  and 
political  problems  of  the  day  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  solved;  a  fair  profit  to  the  producer  and 
cheap  food  to  the  consumer. 

I  have  thus  outlined  the  plan  and  methods  of 
workingof  the"Patrons of  Husbandry,"  hoping 
that  it  may  aid  you  in  your  labors  and  tend  to 
perfect  your  organization.  I  believe  the  same 
system  can  obtain  in  this  State;  and  that  by  it 
you  can  break  down  the  monopolies  which  are 
so  distressing  you  and  hampering  your  every 
effort.  You  want  a  central  organization,  a 
State  Club  with  ample  powers  to  act,  to  buy 
and  sell,  to  secure  freights,  to  consign  and  to 
secure  or  make  advancements.  The  farmers 
are  able  to  do  this  but  it  must  be  done  through 
intelligent  and  united  action.  In  a  few  days  I 
shall  have  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the 
Grangers,  which  shall  be  at  your  disposal,  and 
I  take  this  occasion  to  say,  that  if  my  services 
will  be  of  the  slightest  benefit  to  you,  they 
shall  be  given  with  hearty  pleasure.    I  need 


not  say  that  the  farmers  interests  are  my  own, 
and  that  I  will  co-operate  with  you,  individu- 
ally or  professionally,  to  further  your  aims  and 
efforts.     I   thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 

On  motion,  a  vote  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullough for  his  interesting  address.  Carried. 
Proposition  to  Incorporate. 

Mr.  Rector  proposed  that  the  Club  incorpor- 
ate under  the  general  incorporation  act,  and 
said:  As  we  are  looking  forward  to  business 
transactions  it  becomes  necessary  to  put  our- 
selves in  condition  to  transact  business.  We 
are  not  responsible  for  anything,  where  there  is 
no  responsibility,  there  is  no  confidence;  an  in- 
corporation of  farmers  may  be  regarded  as  ex- 
traordinary, and  unprecedented;  but  this  is  an 
extraordinary  and  unprecedented  country,  that 
has  required  some  extraordinary  and  unprece- 
dented laws  for  the  development  of  the  abund- 
ant resources  of  the  State.  I  allude  to  the  gen- 
eral incorporation  act. 

By  the  provisions  of  this  act,  any  company 
may  incorporate  at  any  time,  without  waiting 
on  the  tardy  process  of  special  legislation. 
This  privilege  has  been  extensively  used  so 
much,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  business  is 
now  being  transacted  by  incorporations.  An 
individual  enterprise  cannot  exist  if  it  stands  at 
all  in  the  way  of  an  incorporation;  hence,  many 
companies  have  been  incorporated  in  self  de- 
fense, and  that  is  just  what  we  must  do,  if  it  is 
unprecedented. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  incorpo- 
rating are  many  and  very  good  ones;  it  will  give 
us  a  credit  equal  to  the  amount  of  stock  we 
subscribe  for,  although  we  may  not  have  paid 
but  5  per  cent,  or  the  amount  the  law  requires 
for  the  first  installment.  Who  is  entitled  to  as 
much  credit  as  the  farmer  ?  Why  sir,  we  own 
and  occupy  the  best  agricultural  lands  in  the 
State,  on  which  there  is  an  intrinsic  value  that 
will  never  diminish.  I  believe  every  Farmers' 
Club  in  the  State  will  incorporate  and  then  in- 
corporate the  Farmers'  Union.  We  will  then 
be  in  condition  to  export  our  surplus  produce, 
import  or  manufacture  our  grain  sacks,  agri- 
cultural implements,  loan  money,  receive  de- 
posits, sell,  exchange;  in  a  word,  do  anything 
that  a  Christian  people  may  do. 

Speeches  were  made  by  Messrs.  Whittaker, 
Holmes  and  others,  which  want  of  space  pre- 
vents us  from  publishing. 

On  motion,  the  subject  of  incorporating  the 
Club,  was  made  the  subject  for  the  next  meet- 
ing. Members  are  especially  invited  t<>  attend 
the  next  meeting. — Sonoma  Democrat. 

Farmers"  Club  of  Sacramento. 

The  club  met  at  the  usual  hour  on  Sat- 
urday, Nov.  ICth,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
President,  Mr.  Redding  was  called  to  the 
chair. 

Labor. 

The  subject  of  labor  being  called  up  Captain 
William  M.  Haynie  said  he  differed  with  many 
farmers  on  this  subject;  he  believed  that  the 
price  of  labor,  like  articles  of  food,  must  be 
governed  entirely  by  demand  and  supply.  The 
Chinese  understand  this  question  better  than 
any  other  people.  They  seem  to  be  the  first 
nation  who  established  a  system  of  labor.  In 
China  every  man,  woman  and  child  is  taught 
that  they  are  expected  and  required  to  earn  a 
living  by  labor.  They  have  no  idlers,  no  hood- 
lums. In  China,  capital  and  labor  have  never 
been  separated — the  labor  is  the  capital — the 
wealth  of  the  nation. 

The  Chinese  Government  encourages  labor 
in  every  department  of  industry  by  a  system  of 
rewards  or  bounties.  They  encourage  com- 
merce between  different  parts  of  their  own 
country.  They  make  presents  or  premiums  to 
ships  that  bring  rice  and  other  desirable  pro- 
ducts for  human  food.  The  Chinese  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Hollanders  at  a  very  early  date, 
but  were  deceived  by  the  Dutch  and  became 
after  that  very  suspicious  and  exclusive. 

The  Hollanders  asked  the  Emperor  of  China 
for  an  island  opposite  Japan  to  tit  up  their  ves- 
sels, and  for  an  establishment  for  recruiting 
their  sailors,  etc.  This  request  was  acceded  to, 
and  the  Dutch  were  taking  possession  and 
bringing  a  large  number  of  casks  and  unloading 
them  on  the  island,  when  one  of  thfse  became 
broken,  and  out  tumbled  a  large  cannon.  The 
Chinese  seeing  this,  concluded  they  didn't 
want  neighbors  who  used  such  big  guns,  and 
immediately  rescinded  the  treaty  that  had  been 
made. 

The  experience  of  the  Chinese  with  ontside 
barbarians  has  been  such  as  not  to  inspire  con- 
fidence, but  rather  distnist  and  suspicion;  and 
this  has  grown  to  be  a  national  characteristic. 
Hence,  the  Chinese  who  come  to  this  country 
are  very  exacting  in  their  business  transactions; 
hence  they  demand  their  pay  as  soon  as  their 
labor  is  performed.  With  this  exception,  the 
Chinese  give  the  least  cause  for  complaint  thau 
any  other  class  of  laborers.  Whatever  other 
tricks  they  may  have,  they  have  learned  from 
our  own  laborers. 

Taken  altogether  the  Chinese  are  the  most 
reliable  laborers  we  have  in  the  State.  They 
stay  by  us  in  the  busy  season  and  when  labor 
is  scarce.  They  live  so  cheaply  they  can 
live  through  a  dull  season,  while  our  own 
laborers  spend  all  their  earnings  and  are  com- 
pelled to  seek  labor  where  they  can  get  more 
constant  employment  than  our  system  of  agri- 


culture affords.  The  Chinese,  when  not  em- 
ployed, live  surprisingly  cheap.  I  am  assured 
that  a  Chinaman,  when  idle,  lives  on  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  cents  a  week. 

From  this  circumstance  and  our  broken  and 
fitful  system  of  agricultural  labor,  the  farmers 
of  this  State  will  have  to  depend  on  aud  employ 
Chinese  labor.  The  Chinese  see  this,  and  they 
have  learned  the  tricks  of  our  own  laborers,  to 
put  on  a  high  price  when  we  most  want  them, 
and  to  resort  to  the  plan  of  "striking"  to  en- 
force their  demands.  They  understand  the 
relation  between  demand  aud  supply,  and  they 
hrewd  and  as  quick  to  enforce  it  as  our 
merchants— our  grain  dealers  for  instance. 
Friedlander  saw  the  demand  that  was  sure  to 
come  for  freight  to  foreign  ports  for  our  sur- 
plus of  wheat  and  set  himself  about  supplying 
that  demand,  and  he  sets  his  own  price  on  the 
vessels,  and  so  every  vessel  that  comes  to  our 
port  now,  whether  chartered  by  Friedlander  or 
not,  puts  up  the  price  of  freight  because  the 
demand  is  greater  than  the  supply. 

This  is  an  universal  rule,  and  must  regulate 
the  question  of  labor  as  it  does  everything  else. 
We  may  try  to  regulate  the  price  of  laborinany 
other  way  as  much  as  we  please,  our  efforts  will 
produce  only  temporary  change,  but  no  perma- 
nent relief.  If  we  would  be  independent  and 
prosperous  as  agriculturists  we  must  learn  a 
lesson  from  the  Chinese.  We  must  briug  up 
our  own  boys  and  girls  to  habits  of  labor;  we 
must  teach  them  that  they  are  expected  to  pro- 
duce at  least  as  much  as  their  necessities  re- 
quire to  support  them.  We  must  teach  them 
to  abhor  idleness  and  shun  idlers.  In  this  man- 
ner we  must  regulate  the  labor  question  for 
ourselves.  We  can  do  it  in  no  other  way  satis- 
factorily. 

When  we  see  such  a  large  portion  of  our 
young  men  and  women  growing  up  in  idleness 
and  learning  to  despise  labor,  and  forming 
habits  of  recklessness  and  vice — so  many  of 
them  coming  up  as  hoodlums,  it  is  fearful  to 
contemplate.  We  have  but  few  manufactories 
to  employ  labor,  and  what  few  we  have  give  no 
employment  to  our  own  boys  and  girls.  In 
fact  we  have  no  labor  system;  no  plan  by  which 
to  make  them  useful  to  themselves  or  anybody 
else.  I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  greatest  de- 
fects yet  developed  by  California  society. 

We  are  raising  no  laborers,  and  we  cannot 
depend  upon  European  labor,  even  as  superin- 
tendents of  the  Chinese.  My  own  experience  is 
that  Chinese  will  do  better  under  one  of  their 
own  people  as  superintendent  than  under  the 
most  of  white,  and  especially  European  bosses. 
For  the  foregoing  reasons  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  to  let  the  labor  question  take  care 
of  itself,  and  when  I  can't  afford  to  pay  the 
price  demanded,  to  let  the  work  go  undone. 
We  can  do  nothing  in  this  direction  by  combi- 
nation in  my  opinion. 

J.  R.  Johnson — I  differ  -widely  with  Captain 
Haynie.  I  believe  the  subject  of  labor  is  and 
should  be  a  matter  of  regulation  by  communi- 
ties, and  even  by  legislation,  There  should  be 
a  difference  made  between  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor.  We  make  no  difference.  If  we  want  a 
job  of  work  done,  we  employ  the  first  man  that 
comes  along  to  do  it,  and  ask  no  questions. 
We  offer  no  inducement  for  the  laborer  to  im- 
prove, by  giving  better  wages  for  the  skilled 
workman. 

We  ^ive  the  Chinaman  just  from  China,  who 
cannot  speak  or  understand  a  word  of  English, 
and  who  knows  nothing  of  our  way  of  doing 
things,  the  same  wages  as  he  that  has  been  here 
twenty  years,  and  who  can  be  of  double  the 
service  to  us.  We,  as  a  people,  seem  to  act  on 
the  same'policy  that  governs  Captain  Haynie: 
"Let  the  labor  question  take  care  of  itself.'' 
This  indifference  is  what  is  causing  all  our 
trouble.  By  this  want  of  system  and  regulation, 
by  custom  or  law,  we  are  losing  all  our  best 
labor.  It  is  true  we  have  no  reliable  white  la- 
bor, and  the  reason  is  we  have  driven  it  all 
away  from  us,  and  we  are  driving  all  the 
most  skilled  Chinamen  away — they  are  going 
to  New  Y'ork  and  Boston,  anywhere  where 
skilled  labor  is  wanted  and  appreciated. 

Up  to  1855  we  had  the  best  labor  and  the 
most  reliable  and  trustworthy  laborers  of  any 
State  in  the  Union,  but  they  have  all  disap- 
peared. The  unsettled  titles  to  our  lands  has 
kept  immigration  away  from  us,  and  our  bad 
treatment  of  laborers  has  contributed  to  this 
result.  Our  State  has  obtained  a  bad  name 
abroad.  We  make  no  provisions  for  laborers. 
Our  houses  are  not  prepared  to  keep  and  make 
laborers  comfortable.  We  give  them  no  beds; 
we  require  them  to  furnish  their  own  blankets 
and  lay  in  the  barn  or  other  outhouse. 

We  ti  eat  our  laborers  as  the  dumb  beasts  are 
treated  in  other  countries.  We  give  them  em- 
ployment in  our  harvest  time,  and  when  this  is 
over  we  turn  them  out  to  shirk  for  themselves, 
and  then  complain  that  they  are  shiftless  and 
unreliable.  Let  us  treat  our  laborers  better, 
and  so  arrange  our  business  and  farming  opera- 
tions as  to  give  them  constant  employment, 
then  we  can  regulate  the  prices  of  labor  so  that 
we  can  niuke  improvements  and  beautify  our 
places. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  old  apprentice  system, 
and  require  the  boy  or  green  Chinaman  to 
learn  how  to  work  before  we  pay  him  the  same 
wages  as  the  man  or  educated  Chinaman,  and 
if  need  be  let  us  have  laws  to  regulate  these 
questions;  let  us  at  least  adopt  some  plan  or 
system  by  which  we  will  all  be  governed  in  the 
matter,  aud  let  us  apply  this  system  to  our  own 
children  and  teach  them  to  be  of  some  account. 
I  do  not  know  a  single  family  in  Sacramento 
that  has  a  son  capable  of  going  out  into  the 
country  and  taking  charge  of  and  cultivating  a 
single  acre  of  land  as  it  should  be. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  meeting 
adjourned. — Daily  Record. 
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San  Jose  Farmers'  Club  and  Protective 
Association. 

[Reported  for  the  Pacific  Rchal  Press.) 

Meeting  of  Nov.  16th,  1872,  President  Casey 
presiding. 

Agricultural  Experiments. 

Mr.  Settle  moved  that  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  to  experiment  in  agricultural 
matters,  and   report   the   results   to  the  Club. 

Mr.  Cottle  thought  the  Club  was  very  much 
in  need  of  positive  information  resulting  from 
carefully  conducted  experiments,  but  thought 
the  motion  hardly  in  proper  shape,  as  it  would 
involve    the   committee   in   too    much    labor. 

Mr.  Settle  was  perfectly  willing  to  have  a 
better  motion  substituted. 

Mr.  Hobson  thought  that  it  should  be  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Cottle  said  we  had  been  trying  that  a 
long  time,  and  had  arrived  at  no  positive 
knowledge;  that  there  were  as  many  different 
opinions  as  there  were  members  on  most  sub- 
jects. What  we  want  is,  positive  information, 
based  on  facts  and  figures. 

Mr.  Dubois  thought  that  it  would  take  so 
long  to  make  experiments,  that  the  Club 
would,  in  the  mean  time,  forget  that  it  had 
ever  been  proposed  to  make  such  experiments. 
He  thought  that  farmers  should  give  more  rea- 
sons for  their  opinions;  reasons  may  be  remem- 
bered, but  who  pays  any  attention  to  opinions? 

Mr.  Haskell  was  in  favor  of  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee, whose  duty  it  would  be  to  collect  infor- 
mation and  present  it  to  the  Club. 

Mr.  Ware  thought  the  work  entirely  too 
much  for  one  Committee.     He  is  going  to 

Experiment  in  Flax  Growing, 
With  a  view  to  see  what  can  be  done  toward 
making  our  own  sacks  from  materials  of  our 
own  raising.  He  intends  to  make  a  careful 
estimate  of  all  the  expenses  and  the  quality 
and  quantity  and  value  of  the  fiber;  but  he  did 
uot  consider  his  experiments  would  answer  for 
a  different  kind  of  soil  or  climate  than  that  in 
his  immediate  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Kennedy  did  not  consider  that  it  was 
the  intention  to  have  the  Committee  do  the 
work,  but  merely  to  ascertain  who  would  exper- 
iment and  report  their  experience  to  the  Club. 

Mr.  Chipman  favored  the  idea;  he  thought 
practical  results  are  what  we  need. 

The  motion  was  finally  amended  so  as  to 
read:  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  encourage  and  systematize  the  making  of  ex- 
periments in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture; 
which  was  carried;  and  the  President  appoint- 
ed Messrs.  C.  F.  Settle,  0.  Cottle  and  —Chip- 
man. 

The  Committee  on  Taxation  and  on  the  sale 
of  Railroad  Bonds  asked  further  time. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from 
the  Vacaville  and  Pleasant  Valley  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Association,  in  regard  to  a 
new  box  for  fruit;  also  in  regard  to  selling 
fruit  on  the  wharf,  which  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  Agricultural  Experiments. 

The  Question  adopted  for  discussion  at  the 
next  meeting  is:  What  are  the  best  Implements 
for  putting  in  grain. 

The  Question  of  the  State  Union  was  next 
taken  up.  Mr.  Ware  said  he  had  received  two 
letters  on  the  subject,  one  from  the  Secretary, 
I .  N.  Hoag,  and  the  other  from  the  Treasurer. 
A.  T.  Dewey,  which  were  read. 

W.  W.  Kennedy  said  he  also  had  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Dewey  stating  that  the  address 
of  the  Farmers'  Union — would  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution soon — and  that  Mr.  Dewey  had  for- 
warded to  our  Secretary  copies  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Pkess,  containing  the  proceedings  and 
Constitution  of  the  California  Farmers'  Union. 
Mr.  Herring  said  he  had  not  received  them. 

Mr.  Chipman  moved  that  the  matter  lie  over 
for  two  weeks,  which  was  carried,  and  the  Club 
adjourned. 


Napa  County  Farmers'  Club. 

Club  met  Saturday,  Nov.  9.  President  Fish- 
er in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Gridley,  being  called  upon,  read  an  inter- 
esting essay  upon  the  question  of  the  day,  of 
which  the   following  is  a  synopsis: 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:—  The  real  or  ap- 
parent antagonism  between  labor  and  capital, 
constitutes  the  difficulty  of  this  question.  The 
interests  of  society  demand  that  they  should 
work  together  harmoniously.  That  capital  de- 
mands its  pound  of  flesh,  and  gets  it,  where 
possible,  no  man  doubts.  In  a  government 
like  ours,  whose  stability  depends  on  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  masses,  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  masses  organize  for  fewer  hours  of  toil  and 
better  pay,  that  their  leisure  may  be  devoted 
to  self-improvement,  and  their  better  qualifica- 
tion for  the  high  duties  of  citizens.  Let  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  masses  become  universal,  and 
the  occupation  of  those  will  be  gone  who  would 
make  us  believe  that  labor  organizations  will 
revolutionize  society,  and  take  forcible  posses- 
sion of  the  property  of  the  world. 

We  have  no  right  to  charge  all  the  ills  that 
farmers  inherit  to  the  price  of  labor.  A  better 
way  is  to  open  to  reform  than  by  descrying  the 
sons  of  toil  and  putting  them  off  with  half  an 
allowance.  Let  the  farmers  and  mechanics, 
and  other  laborers,  not  only  each  class  organize 
itself,  but  all  unite  to  elect  law-makers  from 
among  themselves,  who  are  allied  to  them  by 
interest.  Be  assured  there  are  capable  men  in 
our  ranks,  and  more  important,  honest  men.  Let 
us  begin  by  abolishing  one-third  of  the  offices 
and  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  remaining 
two-thirds;  let  us  simplify  our  process;  let  us 
throttle  the  liquor  traffic  by   making  the   seller 


responsible  for  the  wrong  done  by  his  customer. 
Our  taxes  may  be  thus  reduced  75  per  cent,  by 
the  reduction  of  pauperism  and  crime;  and 
society  would  be  so  amended  as  to  invite  capital 
and  stimulate  industry, 

Our  taxes  are  now  higher  than  the  average 
rate  of  interest  of  the  Bank  of  England.  That's 
what's  the  matter  with  the  money-market;  that 
is  what  paralyzes  the  energy  of  the  country. 
Let  us  encourage  laborers  to  come  among  us  by 
paying  them  well,  and  treating  them  well. 
Shall  we  complain  of  wheat  rings,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  forming  a  ring  ourselves  to  pre- 
vent the  laborer  from  getting  all  he  can  for  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.  The  higher  the  price  of  la- 
bor, the  better  in  the  end  for  us.  But  we  must 
not  forget  the  old  lines — 

"He  that  by  the  plow  would  thrive, 
Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive." 

God  speed  the  day  when  the  laborer,  and  not 
the  political  bummer,  shall  control  the  Govern- 
ment. 

We  are  told  that  our  good  men  have  left  us 
and  themselves  become  employers,  because 
they  have  better  opportunities  here  than  in  the 
East.  If  this  be  true,  why  are  not  their  vacant 
places  filled  by  other  aspiring  and  willing  men  ? 
— for  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  governs 
labor  as  surely  as  the  law  that  directs  the  moun- 
tain stream  to  the  sea.  Show  me  how  to  stop 
Niagara's  flow,  and  I  will  show  you  how  to  reg- 
ulate labor  when  it  is  scarce  ? 

The  poor  Chinaman  has  been  kicked  from 
pillar  to  post  till  he  hardly  knows  if  he  has  a 
right  to  live.  God  spare  them  the  opinion 
they  must  form  of  a  nation  professedly  Chris- 
tian, based  on  the  treatment  they  receive  at  our 
hands.  Confucius  taught  better  doctrines  than 
they  have  seen  exemplified  by  us. 

Let  us  be  philanthropic  enough  to  wish  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  masses  better,  even  at 
the  cost  of  a  little  pecuniary  benefit  to  our- 
selves. Let  us  not,  in  this,  be  "penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish." 

We  had  better  ask,  "Why  is  labor  scarce  1" 
instead  of  "Why  is  labor  high  ?"  for  be  assured 
that  effects  follow  causes.  Shall  I,  as  a  labor- 
ing man,  ask  the  law  to  protect  me  against  com- 
petition with  the  Chinaman  ?  Shall  we,  as  a 
body  of  farmers,  attempt  to  limit  the  value  of 
their  labor  ?  No  !  let  us  never  fear  competition 
with  an  inferior  race;  let  us  take  our  chances 
like  men,  and  if  ice  must,  let  us  take  the  wall, 
where  of  right  we  will  belong.  If  their  knowl- 
edge and  skill  exceed  ours — if  their  civilization 
is  better  than  ours — they  deserve  to  win.  If 
their  idolatry  is  truer  than  our  Christianity, 
then  away  with  ours  !  All  we  have  a  right  to 
demand  is  "a  fair  field,  and  no  favors." 

The  question  being  open  for  further  discus- 
sion, Mr.  Nash  said :  As  he  had  suggested  the 
question  he  felt  under  obligation  to  say  some- 
thing. He  felt  willing  to  do  anything  in  his 
power  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture 
and  kindred  pursuits.  His  idea,  in  the  first 
plate,  was  not  to  interfere  with  white  labor,  but 
if  possible  to  regulate  that  of- the  Chinese.  He 
had  not  favored  Chinese  immigrrtion,  but  they 
are  here,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  it. 
They  are  not  worth,  as  farm  hands,  more  than 
50  cents  per  day;  one  white  man  is  equal  to 
three  of  them.  If  white  labor  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, the  only  remaining  remedy  is  to  culti- 
vate home  indnstry — to  make  the  labor  of  our 
children  available.  He  had  done  this  on  his 
own  farm  and  had  found  it  more  pleasant  and 
more  profitable.  Speaking  of  wheat  culture, 
he  thought  that  the  odds  were  against  Napa 
Valley.  Wheat  can  be  raised  on  the  San  Joa- 
quin at  one-half  cent  per  bushel  as  profitably 
as  here  at  two  cents.  We  must  convert  our  soil 
to  some  other  use.  He  had  turned  100  acres  of 
his  place  into  pasture,  and  sown  50  in  alfalfa. 
He  could  make  more  out  of  stock  than  out  of 
wheat.  It  has  been  the  common  complaint  for 
several  years  that  farm  labor  is  too  high — the 
hired  man  and  the  tax-gatherer  getting  all  the 
proceeds  of  the  farms.  He  proposed  to  dis- 
pense with  high  labor. 

Mr.  Krug,  of  St.  Helena,  gave  his  experience 
with  Chinese  labor.  He  had  been  obliged  to  hire 
them,  though  he  preferred  white  labor.  They 
do  pretty  well — never  do  too  much.  He  kept  the 
good  ones,  and  let  the  bad  ones  go.  He  had 
kept  some  three  and  five  years.  In  Sonoma  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  fix  their  wages,  but 
it  failed.  He  pays  them  from  $25  to  $30  per 
month.  Large  vineyards  could  not  be  worked 
at  present  without  them. 

Dr.  B.  K.  Rule  thought  with  Mr.  Krug — we 
cannot  fix  the  wages  even  of  Chinese.  He  em- 
ployed a  first-class  man  to  take  charge  of  his 
vineyard,  and  threw  all  the  responsibility  on 
him.  His  work  is  well  done.  Chinese  organ- 
ization is  a  bug-bear.  Haven't  they  as  good  a 
right  to  organize  as  Paddy  and  Hans  ?  It  is 
policy  to  cultivate  the  good  will  of  the  Chinese. 
On  their  arrival  here  they  become  wheat  eaters. 
China  will  be  our  future  wheat  market.  Manu- 
factories are  being  successfully  operated  with 
Chinese  labor  that  could  not  otherwise  live.  An 
attempt  a  few  years  ago  to  compel  some  of  the 
factories  on  the  coast  to  employ  white  labor 
had  resulted  in  their  suspension.  The  Doctor 
related  his  experience  at  an  intelligence  office 
in  this  city  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  labor  is 
not  as  scarce  as  it  is  unwilling. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  others — all 
agreeing  that  white  labor  is  preferable  to  Chi- 
nese, and  that  nothing  can  be  done,  except  to 
pay  good  ones  good  wages  and  let  poor  ones 
go. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  which  attention  was  called  to  the  sub- 
ject of  planting  trees  on  public  highways.  The 
matter  was  laid  over  for  discussion  at  the  nejit 
meeting,  (to-day,  16th,)  and  the  Club  ad- 
journed.— Napa  Reporter, 


San  Joaquin  Farmers'  Club. 

A  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club  of  this 
county  was  held  at  its  rooms  Saturday  after- 
noon, Nov.  16th.  The  President,  Secretary, 
and  several  of  the  most  enterprising  and  ener- 
getic members  were  present.  The  question  re- 
lating to  the  disposition  of  the  $250,000  worth 
of  bonds  in  the  Western  Pacific  railroad,  sub- 
scribed for  by  the  city  and  now  a  subject  mat- 
ter of  dispute  between  the  city  and  Charles 
McLaughlin,  who  represents  the  company, 
was  discussed  in  all  its  bearings,  and  some 
new  ideas  were  advanced.  The  vote  of  the 
people  at  the  late  election  decided  almost 
unanimously  that  they  are  opposed  to  a  sur- 
render of  the  bonds,  with  accruing  interest,  to 
McLaughlin  for  $100,000,  and  what  now  is  to 
be  done?  The  city  is  evidently  entitled  to  a 
certain  amount  of  stock  in  the  road,  and  has 
for  a  long  period  been  a  large  stock-holder, 
entitled  to  a  proportionate  share  of  all  the 
profits  in  the  road  to  the  present  time;  the 
fact  that  no  shares  of  stock  have  been  delivered 
to  the  city  and  that  no  dividends  have  ever 
been  declared,  will  now  only  serve  to  compli- 
cate matters  in  case  of  a  law  suit.  As  a  com- 
pany, the  Western  Pacific  has  ceased  to  ex- 
ist, but  its  consolidation  with  the  Central  Pacific 
should,  it  was  argued  by  some,  entitle  the 
stock-holders  in  the  Western  Pacific  to  their 
share  pro  rata  of  the  net  earnings  of  both 
companies  since  the  consolidation,  and  of 
those  profits  of  the  Western  Pacific  previous 
to  the  consolidation.  How  this  question  is  to 
be  solved,  or  how  the  amount  of  those  earnings 
are  to  be  arrived  at,  will  be  a  knotty  problem 
to  be  solved  in  the  future.  Perhaps  a  more 
sensible  method  of  settlement  would  be  for  both 
parties  to  avoid  the  expense  and  trouble  of  a 
law  suit,  and  leave  the  dispute  out  for  arbitra- 
tion; certain  it  is  that  the  decison  of  the  people 
leaves  the  question  in  precisely  the  same 
condition  as  it  existed  previous  to 
the  election,  and  some  means  should  be 
adopted  to  determine  whether  the  tax-pay- 
ers are  to  be  mulcted  for  a  very  large  amount 
of  money  without  any  return  but  a  dead  loss 
for  their  outlay,  or  whether  they  are  entitled  to 
a  certain  amount  of  stock  in  the  road  and  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  profits.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  will  make  a  very  mater- 
ial difference  to  this  country,  and  some  thing 
definite  should  soon  be  arrived  at  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  parties.  The  Club  will  meet  again 
next  Saturday,  as  usual. — Republican. 


KERN. 

Californian,  Nov.  14th:  Fine  Cotton  Yield. 
Mr.  P.  A.  Stine  has  just  finished  picking  his 
cotton,  and  we  learn  that  it  turns  off  over  four 
hundred  pounds  to  the  acre.  This  is  a  very 
gratifying  result  as  an  experiment,  considering 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  planted  until  a  month 
later  than  it  should  have  been.  Some  of  it 
also  was  planted  with  corn,  the  two  crops  grow- 
ing together,  and  he  was  not  able  to  procure  the 
best  variety  of  seed.  We  learn  that  he  intends 
to  engage  extensively  next  year  in  the  growth 
of  this  valuable  staple. 
NEVADA. 

Republican,  Nov.  16th  :  Fine  Apples. — Rob- 
inson &  Reynolds  have  received  from  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Sierras  a  spleDdid  lot  of  Winter 
apples,  among  which  we  observed  the  Baldwin, 
Rhode  Island  Greenings,  Bellflower,  and  other 
popular  varieties. 

Wool.  —  Nine  cars,  loaded  with  150,000 
pounds  of  wool,  passed  through  town  to-day, 
going  to  the  New  England  States  to  be  manu- 
factured and  then  sent  back,  perhaps,  to  Cali- 
fornia. Only  one-fifth  of  the  woolen  goods 
used  in  this  State  are  manufactured  here.  How 
much  better  it  would  be  if  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia manufactured  their  own  woolen  fabrics, 
instead  of  sending  the  raw  materials  3,000 
miles  away  to  pay  profits  to  Eastern  railroad 
companies,  Eastern  capitalists  and  Eastern 
labor. 

A  Failure.  —  A  large  number  of  chickens 
were  recently  shipped  from  Iowa  to  a  party  in 
Truckee.  Many  of  them  died  on  the  way,  and 
those  that  survived  the  journey  were  rendered 
worthless  for  want  of  care  on  the  way.  Cali- 
fornia should  raise  its  own  poultry,  even  if  it 
has  to  send  to  Utah  for  Mormon  eggs  to  do  it 
with.  Eggs  from  Salt  Lake  are  said  to  be  pro- 
lific, some  of  them  when  properly  persuaded 
and  hatched,  producing  two  chickens  each. 

Preparing  fob  Thanksgiving.  —  Chickens, 
turkeys  and  ducks  for  Thanksgiving  are  nu- 
merous in  town,  being  brought  from  Sierra 
Valley.  The  people  of  Truckee  have  much  to 
be  thankful  for  this  season,  and  they  are  not 
going  to  fast  much  on  the  28th  day  of  this 
month.  Even  the  Chinese  intend  to  obey  the 
Governor's  proclamation  and  observe  Thanks- 
giving, for  they  have  made  several  successful 
raids  on  henroosts  lately  in  this  vicinity . 

Transcript,  Nov.  16:  Beautiful  Weather. 
— The  weather  for  several  days  past  has  been 
most  beautiful.  Yesterday,  the  atmosphere 
was  so  clear  that  the  foliage  on  Banner  Hill 
could  be  as  distinctly  seen  as  though  the  view 
were  just  beyond  the  city  limits.  The  balmy 
air  and  pleasant  sunshine  is  enough  to  make 
the  limbs  of  the  rheumatic  as  supple  as  a 
child's,  and  make  the  aged  feel  that  the  foun- 
tain  of  everlasting   youth    was  near   at  hand. 


The  roads  are  improving  rapidly  and  in  a  daj 
or  two  more  will  be  in  splendid  condition.  Now 
is  the  time  for  pleasant  rides.  No  country  on 
earth  can  boast  of  such  a  climate  as  California 
in  the  middle  of  November.  The  nights  are  as 
pleasant  as  the  days. 

ANTA   BARBARA. 

Press,  Nov.  16:  Splendid  Corn. — Mr.  J.  G. 
Foster,  of  La  Patera,  has  left  at  our  office  some 
ears  of  better,  larger  and  heavier  corn  than  we 
ever  saw  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  He  calls  it 
Indiana  dent  corn,  the  seed  being  imported 
from  that  State  last  year.  It  ranges  from  24  to 
40  rows  to  the  ear,  and  some  of  the  grains  are 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  It  was  not  hoed, 
plowed  or  suckered,  and  the  yield  is  about  120 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  seed  was  planted 
after  the  rains  had  fallen  and  the  crop  needed 
no  further  care  till  it  was  harvested.  The  corn 
may  be  seen  at  our  office.  Who  can  beat  that  ? 
SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Republican,  Nov.  6:  Trout.— About  the  timo 
of  his  first  conception  of  the  idea  of  conveying 
the  waters  of  the  Blue  lakes  to  this  valley  and 
San  Francisco,  W.  V.  Clark,  the  projector, 
stocked  those  waters  with  imported  trout 
spawn,  and  the  result  has  exceeded  his  most 
sanguine  expectations;  the  waters  are  now  filled 
with  myriads  of  these  choice  fish  which  are  in- 
creasing in  size  and  number,  and  when  his  ar- 
rangements are  completed  he  will  be  able  to 
supply  all  the  markets  in  the  State  with  that  de- 
sirable article  of  food. 

SANTA    CLARA . 

Mercury,  Nov.  14:  What  Our  Fruit  Amounts 
To. — Very  few  of  our  citizens  have  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  amount  of  fruit  raised  in  this  valley, 
or  of  the  disposition  made  of  it.  During  the 
month  twenty-four  car  loads  of  fruit  have  been 
sent  from  this  valley  to  the  East,  consigned  to 
parties  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  other  cities.  This  it  will  be  seen  is 
about  one  car  load  for  each  working  day  in  the 
month,  and  is  more  than  the  amount  shipped 
from  all  the  balance  of  the  State.  But  this  is 
not  all  we  do.  During  October  we  have  ship- 
ped from  this  county  to  San  Francisco  630,840 
pounds  of  fruit.  This  is  the  amount  which 
has  actually  passed  over  the  road,  and  does 
not  include  the  immense  lot  still  on  hand  un- 
der contracts  for  delivery.  Santa  Clara  county 
is  beginning  to  be  known  all  over  the  world  for 
the  perfection  of  her  fruit. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Sentinel,  Nov.  16:  Early  Sowing. — We  no 
ticed  a  day  or  two  since  some  of  the  farmers 
dusting  in  their  oat  crop  for  the  coming  year. 
This  is  a  sure  way  to  secure  a  crop  of  hay  in  a 
dry  season,  for  the  crop  gets  the  full  benefit  of 
all  the  rain  that  falls.  In  Contra  Costa  county 
thousands  of  acres  of  wheat  are  annually  gath- 
ered in  in  this  same  manner,  and  the  crop  has, 
even  in  wet  seasons,  proved  better  than  late 
sown  crops.  There  is  much  of  our  upland  that 
could  be  put  into  grain  in  this  manner,  and 
save  the  great  expense  incurred  in  preparing 
soil  after  rains.  The  hay  crop,  which  with  us 
is  greater  than  any  other,  might  nearly  all  be 
farmed  after  this  fashion. 

Approaching  Rains. — The  recent  heavy 
white  frosts  which  night  after  night  have  made 
the  morning  air  so  cool  and  bracing,  are  a  cer- 
tain indication  of  approaching  winter;  and  the 
longer  the  first  rains  hold  off,  the  more  certain 
are  we,  judging  frum  the  past,  of  severe  and 
continuous  rain.  Our  usual  September  and 
October  rain  did  not  come;  and  this  season  so 
much  resembles  every  other  wherein  the  rains 
where  copious,  that  we  feel  like  predicting  at 
least  an  unusual  rainfall  the  coming  winter,  or 
rather  spring— for  we  have  no  winter  in  Santa 
Cruz — <=ueh  as  many  of  us  were  familiar  with 
in  our  Eastern  homes. 
SONOMA. 

Bee,  Nov.  16th:  Fruit  Wasted. — In  sever- 
al of  the  small  vineyards  in  the  vicinity  of  town 
the  grapes  were  left  to  rot  on  the  vines  this  sea- 
son, the  owners  not  caring  to  take  the  trouble 
to  pick  them.  And  the  grapes  raised  here  are 
generally  of  good  quality.  This  waste  of  fruit 
is  to  be  regretted,  it  being  so  much  clear  loss. 
If  a  profitable  market  could  not  have  been  found 
for  the  grapes,  why  could  they  not  have  been 
picked  and  dried  for  raisins?  This  is  being 
done  in  several  parts  of  the  State,  with  profit- 
able returns  for  the  labor  performed.  We  hope 
to  see  the  people  of  Cloverdale  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  their  vineyards  in  future. 

Hogs. — Mr.  P.  M.  Daly,  a  cattle  dealer  of 
San  Francisco,  recently  purchased  2,500  hogs 
about  Clear  Lake,  which  he  has  shipped  to  the 
city.  The  last  drove  of  the  lot  was  sent  down 
from  here  on  Monday. 

OREGON. 

Oregonian,  Nov.  8:  Mount  Hood  a  Volcano. — 
At  intervals  during  yesterday  afternoon  a  col- 
umn of  smoke  was  seen  to  rise  from  the  very 
summit  of  the  mountain,  reaching  heavenward 
like  a  pencil  several  degrees,  and  would  then 
rift  away  toward  the  north  and  disappear. 
There  are  those  who  scout  at  the  idea  that 
Mount  Hood  has  ever  manifested  any  positive 
volcanic  indications;  but  certain  it  is  that  the 
smoke  which  is  so  frequently  seen  to  ascend 
from  the  summit  could  not  arise  from  burning 
timber  lying  within  the  regions  of  perpetual 
snow;  and  if  not  from  the  timber,  from  what 
other  sources  could  smoke  arise  but  the  interior 
of  the  mountain. 


The  walnut  and  peach  came  from  Persia. 
The  horse-chestnut  is  a  native  of  Thibet 
The  radish  originated  in  China  and  Japan. 
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Peaches—Variety  aad  Succession. 

It  is  important  to  those  who  are  intending  to 
commence  or  extend  the  culture  of  the  peach,  to 
know  somathing  of  the  kiuds  best  adapted  to 
succession,  that  the  market  may  receive  a  con- 
tinued supply;  for  it  is  just  as  easy  to  grow 
a  succession  of  marketable  fruit  as  to  have  the 
whole  crop  ripen  in  a  month. 

Take  our  very  best  varieties  of  peaches  and 
there  are  some  that  ripen  months  before 
others,  so  that  in  selecting  peach  trees  at  the 
nurseries  wo  should  look  to  the  period  of  their 
ripening  as  well  as  to  the  quality;  as  by  a 
proper  selection  we  can  have  this  delicious 
fruit  ripening  from  June  to  November.  We 
give  the  following  list  of  some  of  the  finer  va- 
rieties, in  the  order  of  their  ripening: 

Early  Tillotson,  ripens  from  June  '25th  to 
July  1st,  and  is  the  earliest  good  peach  in  cul- 
tivation. Flesh  white,  red  around  the  stone. 
Skin  a  dark  red  on  the  sunny  side,  and  thickly 
dotted  with  red  on  the  other  portions.  Fruit  of 
a  medium  size,  rich  and  juicy.  Though  a  free- 
stone, the  flesh  slightly  adheres. 

Early  York,  a  free-stone,  ripens  from  July 
4th  to  8th.  Fruit  large,  remarkably  tender. 
and  full  of  rich,  luscious  juice,  and  one  of  the 
very  best.  Skin  very  thin,  thickly  dotted  with 
pale  red  on  the  shady  side,  with  a  deep  red  in 
the  sun;  flesh  white.  For  beauty  of  appear- 
ance, and  rich  flavor  this  variety  is  unsur- 
passed. 

Colk's  Early  Red,  a  free-stone,  ripens  from 
July  10th  to  15th.  Fruit  medium  size,  white 
flesh,  skin  of  beautiful  red  color,  juice  rich, 
melting  and  spriahtly,  nearly  equal  to  the 
Early  York,  which  it  succeeds.  Bears  large 
crops. 

Rareripe,  a  free-stone,  ripens  July  15th. 
Fruit  large,  white  flesh,  red  at  the  stone, 
juicy,  tender,  and  very  high  flavored.  Skin 
white,  covered  with  red  dots,  and  deep  red  on 
the  sunny  side.     Very  productive. 

George  Fourth,  a  free-stone,  ripens  July 
20th.  Fruit  medium  size,  flesh  pale,  tender, 
with  a  remarkably  rich,  high  flavored  juice. 
Skin  pale  white,  with  a  red  cheek  on  the  sunny 
side.  A  moderate  bearer.  Considered  one  of 
the  highest  flavored  peaches  in  cultivation. 

Crawford's  Early,  a  free-stone,  ripens  July 
25th.  This  is  a  most  excellent  yellow  fleshed 
peach,  and  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  kind 
in  size  and  beauty  of  appearance.  One  of  the 
most  popular  market  fruits.  Fruit  very  hose, 
9kin  yellow,  with  a  brilliant  red  cheek,  melt- 
ing, sweet  and  juicy. 

Oldmixon  Free-stone,  ripens  August  1st. 
Fruit  very  large,  flesh  white,  red  at  the  stone, 
melting  with  a  superior  rich,  sugary,  sprightly 
flavor.  Very  productive,  and  one  of  the 
very  best.  Skin  creamy  white,  red  on  the 
sunny  side. 

Crawford's  Late,  ripens  August  8th,  and  is 
a  most  magnificent  fruit,  unequalled  among  the 
yellow  fleshed  peaches.  Fruit  very  large,  flesh 
yellow  and  very  red  at  the  stone,  tender  and 
juicy,  with  a  rich  vinous  flavor.  Skin  bright 
orange,  with  a  brilliant  red  cheek.  A  Super- 
ior productive  market  fruit. 

Oldmixon  Clino-stone,  ripens  August  15th, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  flavored  varieties  in 
cultivation.  Fruit  large,  flesh  white,  very 
juicy,  with  an  uncommon  rich,  sprightly,  lus- 
cious flavor.  Skin  yellowish  white,  with  a 
bright  red  cheek.     Very  productive. 

Latb  Admirable,  a  free-stone,  ripens  Aug. 
20th.  Fruit  very  large,  flesh  greenish  white, 
red  at  the  6tone,  tender  and  juicy,  with  a  rich, 
delicate  flavor.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  pale 
red  cheek. 

La  Grange,  white  free-stone,  ripens  Aug. 
25th.  Fruit  large,  tender,  juicy,  sweet  and 
with  a  delicious  flavor.  Skin  greenish  white, 
a  little  red  on  sunny  side.  One  of  the  very 
best  of  late  peaches. 

Heath  Cling,  ripens  about  September  15th, 
and  continues  ripening  until  late  in  October, 
being  the  latest  variety  in  cultivation.  Fruit 
very  large,  flesh  greenish  white,  very  tender, 
remarkably  juicy,  and  of  most  luscious  flavor, 
indeed  unsurpassed  in  flavor.  One  of  the 
very  best. 

We  have  thus  given  a  list  of  choice  vari- 
eties of  this  unsurpassed  fruit,  which  will  af- 
ford the  cultivator  a  continuous  supply  from 
the  last  of  June  to  the  first  of  November,  a 
range  of  peach  season  not  surpassed  in  any 
temperate  clime.  There  are  many  other  va- 
rieties, equal  to  some  of  those  here  presented, 
and  which  might  have  been  included,  but  our 
object  has  been  to  describe  only  the  very 
best,  without  including  those  which  ripen  at 
the  same  time. 


FatteniDg  Turkeys. 

Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  are  not  far  off, 
and  the  sooner  we  begin  to  fatten  our  turkeys 
the  heavier  tbey  will  become,  and  it  is  often 
quite  as  profitable  to  send  them  into  market  at 
that  time  as  at  a  later  period.  It  is  well  to  com- 
mence, with  light  feed,  such  as  oats  and  buck- 
wheat, given  in  equal  quantities  at  morning  and 
night,  scattering  all  that  they  can  possibly  eat. 
In  a  week  leave  out  the  oats  and  substitute 
corn;  and  the  third  week  drop  the  buckwheat 
and  feed  on  corn  alone.  Dough  once  a  day, 
made  of  boiled  corn  meal,  is  recommeuded  by 
some  breeders,  but  turkeys  need  no  other  mills 
than  those  they  possess  with  which  to  grind 
their  food.  Their  gizzards  work  with  tremend- 
ous power,  and  the  machinery  is  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  its  workings  are  essential  to  the  health 
of  their  bodies.  Give  them  now  all  the  corn 
they  can  dispose  of,  and  if  fed  on  a  dry  smooth 
turf,  it  can  always  lie  within  their  reach,  and  as 
they  will  never  clog  themselves  by  over-eating, 
it  is  better  to  keep  a  large  supply  always  at 
hand,  and  let  them  pick  up  the  kernels  at  their 
own  pleasure. 

It  will  make  a  great  difference  in  the  value  of 
the  food  given  to  turkeys  whether  there  is  an 
abundance  of  pure  water  always  at  hand;  if  they 
are  stinted  in  the  supply,  the  corn  will  not  di- 
gest as  readily;  and  when  the  weather  is  windy 
and  chilly,  they  will  not  go  even  half  a  dozen 
rods  to  procure  as  much  as  is  needful  for  fatten- 
ing purposes;  so  the  farmer  will  find  it  to  his 
advantage  to  supply  it  in  large  quantities.  Al- 
though turkeys  are  very  hardy  fowls,  yet  they 
should  always  have  some  shelter  provided  at 
this  season,  such  as  a  sunny  shed,  on  the  south 
side  of  a  board  fence,  for  "they  will  rather  sit 
for  a  day  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  barn  than  walk 
two  rods  when  the  north  wind  is  blowing  hard. 

It  is  also  important  to  beguile  them  into  roost- 
ing under  some  shelter  at  this  season.  It  may 
be  done  by  commencing  to  feed  them  under  it 
the  first  night  that  food  is  thrown  out  to  them, 
and  always  having  corn  thrown  down  for  them 
iu  that  place  at  night.  It  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  food  to  produce  the  needed  amount 
of  heat;  so  the  less  t&ey  are  exposed  to  the 
cold,  frosty  air  at  night,  and  the  more  comfort- 
ably they  are  housed  the  more  rapidly  they  will 
fatten. 

Quantities  of  food,  plenty  of  pure  water  and 
comfortable  warm  quarters  will  fatten  turkeys 
expeditiously  without  resorting  to  anysbuttin^ 
up  or  cramming  process. — J.  in  Country  9m- 
Hainan, 


The  Corn  and  Barley  Crop  of  the  United 
States. — The  corn  crop,  according  to  the  Octo- 
ber report  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  largest  ever  grown. 
Only  five  States,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Delaware, 
Florida  and  Arkansas,  return  less  than  the  av- 
erage. Rhode  Island  has  just  the  average  and 
all  the  rest  are  above.  The  average  for  all  the 
States  is  108.  California  is  set  down  at  101, 
and  Oregon  103.  The  October  crop  has  in- 
creased three  per  cent,  over  last  year. 

The  indications  are  that  the  barley  crop  will 
not  be  so  large  as  last  year,  and  the  quality  is 
also  below  the  average. 


FatteniDg  Animals. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  given  these  items 
relating  to  the  maner  of  producing  excessive 
fatness.     It  says: 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  on 
geese,  ducks,  pigs,  bees,  etc.,  which  go  to 
prove  that  these  animals  accumulate  much 
more  fat  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  quan- 
tity present  in  the  food.  M.  Flourens  had  the 
bears  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  fed  exclusively 
on  bread,  and  they  became  excessively  fat. 
Bees  confined  to  a  diet  of  purified  sugar  con- 
tinued to  produce  wax,  which  strictly  belongs 
to  the  group  of  fats.  But  whatever  its  source, 
the  excessive  use  of  non-nitrogenous  food,  con- 
joined with  inactivity,  frequently  leads  to  the 
deposit  of  an  inordinate  amount  of  oleaginous 
matter.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  numerous 
instances  both  among  the  lower  animals  and 
among  men.  At  Strasbourg  the  geese  are  fat- 
tened by  shutting  them  up  in  darkened  coops 
within  a  heated  room,  and  stuffing  them  con- 
stantly with  food.  The  high  temperature  less- 
ens the  escape  of  the  heat,  and  thus  favors  the 
process.  Here  all  the  conditions  for  insuring 
obesity  are  resorted  to,  viz.:  extended  heat,  ob- 
scurity, inactivity,  and  the  cramming  of  an- 
imals with  fattening  food-  A  still  greater  re- 
finement for  pandering  to  the  appetite  is  re- 
sorted to  by  the  Italians,  who  relish  the  fat  of 
the  ortolan.  To  procure  this  in  perfection,  the 
natural  habits  of  the  bird  were  watched,  and  it 
having  been  found  that  it  only  takes  food  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  they  cheat  the  birds  by 
producing  an  artificial  sunrise.  To  effect  this, 
the  ortolans  are  placed  in  a  dark,  warm  cham- 
ber, which  has  but  one  aperture  in  the  wall. 
Food  being  scattered  over  the  floor,  a  lantern  is 
placed  at  a  certain  hour,  in  the  opening,  when 
the  birds,  misled  by  the  dim  light,  at  once 
commence  feeding.  The  meal  finished,  the 
lantern  is  withdrawn  and  more  food  scattered 
about,  when  the  ortolans  sleep.  Two  or  three 
hours  having  elapsed,  and  digestion  being  com- 
pleted, the  lantern  is  again  made  to  throw  its 
light  into  the  apartment.  The  rising  sun  re- 
calls the  birds  to  the  habit  of  again  feeding,  and 
they  again  sleep  with  returning  darkness.  This 
process  is  repeated  several  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  ortolan 
becomes  literally  a  ball  of  fat,  which  strung  on 
a  wick,  is  said  to  make  an  excellent  lamp. 

A  Prolific  Yield. — The  superior  adapta- 
bility of  the  red  soil  of  the  foothills  for  grape 
production  is  attested  by  the  healthful  growth 
of  the  vine  at  Auburn,  in  Placer  County.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  relates  that  a  single  branch, 
out  from  the  vineyard  of  Mr.  Barnhart,  of  that 
town,  yielded  seventy-nine  ounces,  or  nearly 
five  pounds  of  grapes.  The  branch  was  of  the 
California  variety,  and  was  grafted  into  a  for- 
eign stock  on  the  12th  of  March  last. 


Chiccory  in  California. 

The  Stockton  Independent  describes  the  Pa- 
cific Chiccory  Works,  located  in  Stockton.  In 
addition  to  the  necessary  machinery  for  cutting 
and  grinding  the  roots,  apparatus  for  roasting, 
etc.,  there  is  an  extensive  kiln  for  drying  the 
roots  more  thoroughly  than  can  be  done  by  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere.  The  works  are  new 
and  the  facilities  are  ample  for  the  manufacture 
of  five  tons  of  chiccory  per  day,  and  extensions 
and  additions  will  be  made  as  business  necessi- 
ties may  require.  The  Independent  then  adds  as 
follows: 

This  is  comparatively  a  new  enterprise  iu 
California,  and  one  which  will  doubtless  soon 
become  a  very  large  and  important  interest.  It 
is  estimated  that  not  much  over  2,000  tons  of 
chiccory  roots  were  produced  in  this  State  in 
1871,  and  the  product  the  present  year  is  fig- 
ured at  a  little  in  excess  of  five  thousand  tons. 
The  drought  prevailing  in  1871  was  decidedly 
unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  the  root,  and  sev- 
eral parties  who  ventured  to  cultivate  it,  so  com- 
pletely failed  that  doubts  of  success  prevented 
them  "from  entering  upon  that  pursuit  the  pres- 
ent year.  The  business  of  raising  chiccory 
along  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Calaveras,  and 
likewise  on  much  of  the  land  bordering  upon 
the  San  Joaquin,  has  been  followed  to  an  ex- 
tent sufficient  to  demonstrate  its  safety  and 
profit  in  ordinary  years  most  conclusively.  The 
proper  cultivation  of  this  plant  necessarily  in- 
volves a  considerable  amount  of  labor  and  at- 
tention; but  in  favorable  seasons  the  yield,  on 
suitable  soil,  is  really  enormous;  and  the  profits 
vastly  more  than  can  be  obtained  from  cereals. 
Thirty  tons  of  the  roots  have  been  obtained 
from  a  single  acre,  and  is  calculated  that  the 
yield  in  San  Joaquin  county  the  present  season 
will  average  from  fifteen  to  twenty  tons  per  acre. 
The  proprietors  of  the  Pacific  Chiccory  Works 
pay  $15  per  ton  for  the  roots  laid  down  at  their 
establishment.  The  manufacturers  express  the 
opinion  that  the  growth  and  developement  of 
this  interest  and  source  of  wealth  will  be  slow 
in  this  State,  from  the  fact  that  the  action 
of  the  last  Congress  in  reducing  the  duty  on 
the  imported  article  from  Europe,  not  only 
brings  the  California  producer  into  direct  com- 
petition with  the  foreign  laborer,  but  actually 
places  the  Pacific  coast  venture  at  a  positive 
disadvantage.  Chiccory  raised  in  the  German 
States  can  be  laid  down  in  New  York  for  $12 
per  ton  freight,  whereas  the  freight  on  the  Cal- 
ifornia product  laid  down  in  the  city,  is  about 
one-third  more  than  it  is  from  Germany.  It  is 
contended,  therefore,  that  the  production  and 
manufacture  of  chiccory  in  California,  under 
existing  circumstances,  will  be  limited  to  the 
supply  of  home  demand. 

The  English  Wheat  Crop. — It  is  estimated 
that  England  will  this  year  be  compelled  to  pur- 
chase abroad  fully  two-fifths  of  her  breadst  nil's 
on  account  af  a  deficiency  in  her  crops.  For 
this  she  will  expend  perhaps  one  hundred  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  In  addition  to  the  fulling  off 
of  about  one-half  more  than  the  previous  year 
in  her  wheat  production,  from  thirty  to  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  potato  yield  is  unfit  for  human 
food,  and  fears  of  the  rinderpest  have  compelled 
the  Government  to  restrict  the  importation  of 
cattle.  The  grain-raising  States  of  America 
will  profit  largely  in  the  competition  to  supply 
England's  food  wants,  and  none  more  so  than 
California,  whose  wheat  is  always  a  preferred 
article,  and  for  which  the  demand  will  no  doubt 
continue  steady,  at  firm  if  not  gradually  ad- 
vanced prices. 


Can  Fruits,  Etc. 

The  packing  season  being  over,  can  fruits 
are  evincing  a  decidedly  upward  tendency. 
In  Jams  and  Jellies  there  is  a  good  supply, 
and  the  demand  is  fair.  Sales  have  been 
light  during  the  month,  but  now  as  winter 
approaches  there  will  be  moie  demand.  There 
never  is  an  extra  demand  while  the  fresh 
fruits  are  in  the  market.  The  demand  for 
Fresh  Fruits  in  Syrup  is  quite  large,  and  very 
large  sales  have  been  made  for  the  last  two 
months.  Some  very  large  lots,  particularly  to 
country  stores,  have  lately  been  sold.  The 
most  of  these  have  gone  to  the  mining  regions 
to  Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  especially 
Montana,  the  people  of  which  probably  use 
more  canned  fruit  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers than  any  other  in  America.  However,  the 
trade  this  year  though  quite  brisk,  has  been 
somewhat  light  as  compared  with  former  years. 
There  have  been  very  large  sales  of  Assorted 
Pie  Fruits  during  the  month,  and  prices  have 
advanced.  Vegetables  mutt  necessarily  advance 
as  nothing  cau  now  be  put  up  for  twelve  months, 
and  as  last  year's  supplies  were  rather  short. 
Eastern  Green  Corn,  particularly  Winslow's,  is 
in  good  demand  and  rates  are  well  maintained. 
There  is  a  very  large  supply  of  honey  in  the 
market.  Very  great  quantities  are  being  shipped 
here  from  Los  Angeles  and  San  Bernardino, 
where  there  is  raised  immense  quantities,  and 
where  preparations  are  being  made  to  raise  still 
more.  Salmon  is  very  scarce  and  rules  very 
high— higher  than  it  has  been  known  for  years, 
owing  to  the  extensive  shipments  abroad.  The 
supply  of  Oysters  is  very  limited,  and  rates 
rule  very  high. 


The  Cotton  Crop. 

There  is  no  question  of  more  moment  to  our 
textile  interest,  just  at  present,  than  the  proba- 
ble future  of  prices  of  this  leading  staple.  As 
the  season  progresses  and  the  dangers  attend- 
ing the  safe  gathering  of  the  crop  are  overcome, 
its  amount  can  be  estimated  with  a  fair  degree 
of  accuracy,  and  a  proper  basis  fixed  for  fu- 
ture prices.  It  is  now  admitted  that  the  Amer- 
ican crop  of  1872  will  considerably  exceed  that 
of  last  year,  and  the  prospects  at  the  latest 
dates  were  also  favorable  for  an  increased  yield 
from  India,  Egypt,  and  Brazil.  In  any  event, 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  diminution  in  the 
crops  of  these  countries,  and  calculations  may 
be  safely  based  upon  a  product  fully  equal  to 
that  of  1871.  The  reports  of  the  Agricultural 
Bureau  at  Washington  furnish  a  better  idea  of 
the  probable  number  of  bales  which  the  crop 
will  yield  than  is  usually  given  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  re- 
ports of  this  Bureau,  if  at  all  partial,  are  made 
to  favor  the  interests  of  the  planters  and  deal- 
ers rather  than  spinners;  hence  we  deem  it  safe 
to  accept  its  estimates  as  rather  below  than 
above  what  the  actual  yield  will  be.  The  acre- 
age this  year,  according  to  this  authority,  is 
8,656,604,  an  increase  of  9-15,305  acres  over  hist 
year. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  last  year  was 
386-1, 000  of  a  bale,  making  the  total  yield  2,- 
974,361  bales.  Calculating  upon  a  similar 
yield  this  year,  and  the  increased  acreage  will 
give  us  a  crop  of  about  three  and  one-third 
millions.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  we  have 
an  improvement  of  six  per  cent,  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  crop  on  the  first  of  October.  The 
estimate  upon  that  date  was  eighty-two  per 
cent.,  against  seventy-six  per  cent,  at  the  same- 
date  last  year.  This  is  a  reduction  of  nine  per 
cent,  from  the  September  estimate.  The 
weather  reports  at  present  are  favorable  for  a 
safe  gathering  of  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  yet  un- 
picked, and  it  is  encouraging  to  note  the  fact 
reported  from  some  sections  that  planters  are 
bending  all  their  energies  to  picking,  and  man- 
ifest less  anxiety  to  rush  the  staple  into  market 
than  they  usually  do. 

Last  year  the  total  consumption  of  the  United 
States  was  1,007,540  biles  uf  which  977,540 
bales  went  into  the  northern  mills;  our  exports 
to  foreign  countries  were  1,957,314  bales;  and 
the  stock  in  the  country  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  was  59,287  bales.  There  seems  to  be  a 
probability  that  Europe  will  not  require  more 
American  cotton  this  year  than  she  took  last, 
although  the  exports  thus  far  have  shown  an 
increaso  over  1871  fully  proportionate  with 
the  increase  in  the  receipts  at  our  ports,  and 
probably  the  natural  result  of  the  unusual 
volume  of  the  receipts.  The  stock  of  American 
cotton  in  Liverpool  is  nearly  double  that  of 
this  time  last  year. 

The  question  for  especial  consideration  is 
whether  prices  can  be  at  this  time  sustained? 
Late  Southern  reports  have  been  to  the 
effect  that  growers  would  hold  for  twenty 
cents,  but  the  statistical  position  here  and 
abroad,  and  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing 
interests,  make  it  Unlikely  that  they  will  be  able 
to  realize  any  such  price.  The  increased  con- 
sumption of  Southern  mills  will  eventually  re- 
sult beneficially  to  the  planter,  but  as  yet  the 
requirements  of  spinners  at  the  South  are  too 
small  to  enable  them  to  control  prices  against 
the  Northern  mills.  The  range  of  prices  at 
which  futures  are  selling  indicates  the  feeling 
among  speculators,  but  it  is  a  noticeable  fact 
that  the  Southern  houses  are  cautious  operators 
in  contracts,  and  by  no  means  show  that  degree 
of  eagerness  to  go  "long"  that  was  manifest'  d 
last  year. —  U.  S.  Economist. 

The  Sea  Swallow  and  the  Fishermen. 

An  interesting  association  exists  between  the 
sea  swallows  and  the  fishermen  of  Lake  Pallag- 
eri,  in  Lapland.  In  the  center  of  this  lake  is 
an  island,  on  which  the  fishermen  build  their 
huts  in  Summer.  At  early  dawn  the  swallows 
gather  round  these  huts,  and  their  cries  ad- 
monish the  occupants  that  it  is  time  to  begin 
the  day's  work.  The  boats  are  hardly  loosened 
from  their  mooriugs  when  the  birds  start  out 
to  find  a  spot  where  the  fish  are  abundant.  The 
boatmen  are  governed  entirely  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  swallows.  When  the  birds  stop 
and  redouble  their  cries,  the  fishermen  know 
they  have  found  a  spot  where  they  will  be  re- 
paid for  their  labor.  They  hasten  forward, 
cast  their  nets,  and  soon  have  the  satisfaction 
or  finding  them  well  filled.  In  accordance  with 
the  old  maxim,  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,  the  swallows  receive  their  share  of  the 
booty.  Every  fish  that  the  fishermen  throw  up 
in  the  air  is  gracefully  caught  by  the  birds;  and, 
indeed,  they  are  so  tame  that  they  sometimes 
come  into  the  boats  and  help  themselves  out  of 
the  nets.  If  one  spot  becomes  non-productive, 
the  birds  lead  the  way  to  another.  Toward 
evening  men  and  birds  return  to  the  island, 
and  the  birds  hasten  to  clear  the  boats  of  the 
share  left  behind  for  them  by  the  fishermen. 

Animal  Fats. — Mene  has  stated  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  that  at  different  ages  of  life,  the 
same  animal  species  have  fats  dissimilar  in 
melting  and  solidifying  points,  and  in  density. 
Also  that  the  melting  and  solidifying  points  rise 
with  age,  and  the  density  of  the  fat  increases. 
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Facts  About  Belting. 

Cement  fok  Eithee  Leathee  oe  Rubbeb 
Belts. — "Guttapercha,  16  ounces;  India-rub- 
bber,  4  ounces;  pitch,  2  ounces;  linseed  oil, 
4  ounces.  Cut  the  rubber  in  shreds  and  add 
the  oil,  which  in  a  few  days  will  have  softened 
the  former.  Melt  carefully  the  gutta-percha 
and  pitch  together,  and  stir  in  the  rubber  solu- 
tion or  paste.  Apply  hot  to  and  press  the 
joints." 

If  two  shafts  in  the  same  plane,  but  not  par- 
allel, are  not  belted  together,  the  belt  will  run 
towards  the  ends  which  are  nearest. 

A  running  belt,  nearly  vertical,  will  run  to 
the  highest  side;  but  belts  running  nearly 
at  an  angle  of  45°  to  horizontal,  will  run  to  the 
end  of  the  pulley  where  the  shafts  are  nearest 
together,  the  pulleys  in  both  cases  being 
Ktmight-faced. 

To  Lace  a  Quaetee-Twist  Belt.  —  Put  the 
belt  on,  and  bring  the  ends  together  in  the 
usual  way;  then  turn  one  end  inside  out  and 
lace.  The  belt  will  run,  it  will  be  found,  first 
one  side  out  and  then  the  other,  and  will  draw 
alike  on  both  sides. 

The  theory  of  cone  pulleys  is  a  complicated 
and  difficult  one,  one  element  in  the  solution 
of  which  is  the  distance  between  the  axes  of 
the  pulleys;  and  it  is  only  when  this  distance 
is  very  great  in  comparison  with  the  diameter 
of  the  larger  pulley,  or  when  the  two  pulleys 
are  nearly  of  the  same  size,  that  the  rules  com- 
monly given  will  apply.  If  belts  were  made  of 
some  inextensible  substance,  the  difficulties  of 
adjustment  would  require  more  accurate  rules; 
but,  fortuuately,  leather  belts  readily  accom- 
modate themselves  to  slight  errors  of  construc- 
tion, although  not  running  in  such  cases  with 
equal  tension. — .S'ci.  Am. 

Moonlight  Reflections.  —  When  standing 
by  a  lake  Bide  in  the  moonlight,  you  see, 
stretching  over  the  rippled  surface  toward  the 
moon,  a  bar  of  light  which,  as  shown  by  its 
nearest  part,  consists  of  Hashes  from  the  sides 
of  separate  wavelets.  You  walk,  and  the  bar 
of  light  seems  to  go  with  you.  There  are,  even 
among  cultivated  people,  many  who  suppose 
that  this  bar  of  light  has  an  objective  existence, 
and  who  believe  that  it  really  moves  as  the  ob- 
server moves — occasionally,  indeed,  as  I  can 
testify,  expressing  surprise  at  the  fact.  But, 
apart  from  the  observer,  there  exists  no  such 
bar  of  light;  nor  when  the  observer  moves  is 
there  any  movement  of  this  glittering  line  of 
wavelets.  All  over  the  dark  part  of  the  surface 
the  undulations  are  just  as  bright  with  moon- 
light as  those  he  sees;  but  the  light  reflected 
from  them  does  not  reach  his  eyes.  Thus, 
though  there  seems  to  be  a  lighting  of  some 
wavelets  and  not  of  the  rest,  and  though,  as 
the  observer  moves,  other  wavelets  seem  to  be- 
come lighted  that  were  not  lighted  before,  yet 
both  these  are  utterly  false  seemings.  The  sim- 
ple fact  is  that  his  position  in  relation  to  cer- 
tain wavelets  brings  into  view  their  reflections 
of  the  moon's  light,  while  it  keeps  out  of  view 
the  like  reflections  from  all  other  wavelets  — 
Herbert  Spencer. __ 

To  Cut  and  Bore  India  Rubber  Stoppers. 
Dip  the  knife,  or  cork  borer,';  in  solution  of 
caustic  potash  or  soda.  Tne  strength  is  of  very 
little  consequence,  but  it  should  not  be  weaker 
than  the  ordinary  reagent  solution.  Alcohol  is 
generally  recommended  and  it  works  well  until  it 
evaporates,  which  is  generally  long  before  the 
cork  is  cut  or  bored  through,  and  more  has  to 
be  applied;  water  acts  just  as  well  as  alcohol, 
and  lasts  longer.  When,  however,  a  tolerably 
sharp  knife  is  moistened  with  soda  lye,  it  goes 
through  the  iudia  rubber  quite  as  easily  as 
through  common  cork;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  a  cork  borer,  of  whatever  size.  I  have 
frequently  bored  inch  holes  in  large  caoutchouc 
stoppers,  perfectly  smooth  and  cylindrical,  by 
this  method.  In  order  to  finish  the  hole  with- 
out the  usual  contraction  of  its  diameter,  the 
stopper  should  be  held  firmly  against  a  flat  sur- 
face of  common  cork  till  the  borer  passes  into 
the  latter. — Chemical  News 

Boston — Origin  of  the  Word. — In  the  sev- 
enth century  a  pious  monk,  known  as  St. 
Botolph,  founded  a  church  at  a  place  called 
Y-cean-ho,  on  the  English  coast,  Lincoln  Co. 
'  The  town  which  grew  up  around  it  was  called 
Botolph's  Town,  contracted  into  Bot-olphs- ton, 
Bot-os-ton,  and  finally  Boston.  It  was  from 
this  town  that  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  came  to 
America,  and  gave  the  same  name  to  the  sea- 
port in  which  he  settled  in   Massachusetts. 

Shaping  Soft  Rubbeb  with  a  File.— Presi- 
dent Morton,  of  the  Stevens  Institute,  tells  us 
that  he  finds  the  ordinary  thick  sheet  rubber- 
used  in  making  up  lantern  tanks  and  for  many 
similar  purposes,  may  be  readily  dressed  into 
exact  shape  with  a  file,  if  only  it  is  supported 
by  being  clamped  between  plates  of  wood  or 
metal  in  the  vise.  The  file  is  used  dry,  and  in 
all  respects  as  in  working  on  wood  or  metal . 

A  Mosquito  Feiohtenee. — Mr.  A.  D.  Brea- 
zele,  of  Alabama,  has  patented  a  mosquito 
frightener  composed  of  the  following  formida- 
ble ingredients:  Oils  of  pennyroyal,  savin, 
origanum,  terebinthe  and  sassafras,  tinctures 
of  lavender,  chloroform  and  arnica,  gum  cam- 
phor, nitre,  alcohol  and  kerosene  oil.  If  the 
Alabama  mosquitoes  can  stand  such  a  prepa- 
ration as  the  above,  they  are  proof  against  any- 
thing, and  the  only  remaining  thing  to  be  done 
8  to  set  mouse  traps  to  catch  them, 


Disintegrating  Vegetable  Fibee  by  Steam. 
The  process  of  disintegrating  vegetable  fiber 
for  paper  stock  or  for  other  purposes  by  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  steam  compressed  within  the 
pores  of  the  material,  and  then  allowed  to  ex- 
pand suddenly,  may  not  be  familiar  to  all.  The 
operation  is  performed  by  means  of  a  strong 
retort  called  the  "fiber  gun,"  at  one  end  of 
which  is  a  steam-tight  door  or  valve,  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  closed  and  fastened  very 
firmly,  but  also  that,  when  desired,  the  fasten- 
ings can  be  instantly  loosened,  thus  allowing 
the  valve  to  fly  opan  under  the  internal  press- 
ure of  the  steam.  This  retort  is  filled  with  the 
material  to  be  disintegrated,  the  door  or  valve 
is  closed,  and  a  pressure  of  from  160  to  200 
pounds  is  admitted,  filling  the  retort  and  all 
the  pores  and  interstices  with  the  material.  The 
valve  is  then  released,  and  flies  open  with  an 
explosion.  The  material  is  shot  out  of  the 
retort  or  gun,  and  the  steam  compressed  with- 
in the  pores  of  the  material  suddenly  expands, 
when  the  external  pressure  is  relieved,  tearing 
the  fiber  to  pieces.  This  apparatus  is  called 
Lyman's  Fiber-gun." 

Use  of  Tannin  in  the  Manufacture  of  Beee. 
It  is  stated  by  a  German  authority  that  the 
tannin  extracted  from  the  gall-nut  possesses  all 
the  qualities  of  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
flowers  of  the  hop-plant,  and  that  the  property 
of  the  flowers  of  preserving  and  clearing  the 
beer  are  due  to  these  qualities  of  the  tannin. 
Fifteen  ounces  of  tannin  are  stated  to  be  equal 
to  five  hunred  ounces  of  the  best  hops  for  clear- 
ing and  preserving  the  liquor.  The  tannin  is 
dissolved  in  eight  or  ten  times  its  weight  of  wa- 
ter, and  mixed  with  the  wort  during  ebullition. 
It  is  stated  to  effect  a  complete  clarification, 
and  a  deposit  well  thickened  may  be  seen  rap- 
dly  forming  in  the  coolers.  It  is  therefore 
claimed  that  if  the  aroma  and  bitterness  of  the 
hop  can  be  dispensed  with  (a  big  "if"  in  our 
ooinion),  hops  can  be  advantageously  and  com- 
pletely replaced  by  tannin,  which  gives  a  beer 
sweet  and  vinous.  An  entirely  new  manufac- 
ture of  beer  without  hops  is  thus  rendered  pos- 
sible. The  employment  of  wood  shavings  and 
other  substances  containing  tannin  in  condition 
to  be  utilized  is  suggested,  and  a  new  era  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer  is  predicted. 
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Coffee. — For  reasons  not  revealed,  there  is 
a  growing  deterioration  in  coffee,  from  every 
source  of  production.  It  is  probably  the  same 
cause  that  deteriorates  all  fruits  and  other  pro- 
ducts, viz.,  confining  cultivation  to  constant 
selections  without  variation.  In  time,  like  in- 
termarrying cousins,  this  inbreeding  runs  out 
all  vegetable  stock.  The  world  is  being  reliev- 
ed of  worn  out  tea  plants,  by  new  growths  in 
new  soil — iu  India.  That  country  is  going  very 
extensively  into  the  coffee  culture.  Already  we 
find  in  English  papers  praises  of  India  coffee 
that  rivals  Mocha,  Java,  and  Jamaica.  Coffee, 
in  Iudia  is  becoming  unimportant  article  of  agri- 
culture and  export.  In  the  southern  counties  of 
Cal.,  coffee  can  be  grown.  We  understand 
that  this  is  demonstrated;  and  we  are  assured 
that,  once  in  bearing,  the  coffee  trees  demand 
little  care  and  insures  large  profits. 


Experimental  Chemistry. — Workmen  were 
lately  employed  to  clean  out  the  grease  and 
paint  from  the  inside  of  the  steam  cylinder  of 
one  of  the  large  ferry  boats  of  the  New  Jersey 
Central  Railway  Company,  opposite  this  city. 
For  this  purpose  the  piston  had  been  duly  re- 
moved and  three  men  went  down  into  the  cyl- 
inder, which  is  11  feet  deep  and  50  inches  in 
diameter,  taking  with  them  a  pail  of  benzine 
(petroleum  naphtha)  which  liquid  they  used  in 
softening  the  grease.  Suddenly  a  small  snake- 
like streak  of  flame  started  from  under  the 
hands  of  the  man  nearest  the  benzine  pail, 
and  the  next  instaut  an  explosion  occurred  and 
scattered  the  burning  fluid  over  the  persons  of 
the  men. 


Solid  Bottoms  foe  Fire  Grates. — Now  that 
the  price  of  coal  is  high  all  over  the  world  the 
following  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  con- 
sumers of  that  indispensable  article  : — The 
most  practical  suggestion  yet  made  toward 
economy  of  coal,  seems  to  be  the  use  of  solid 
bottoms  in  ordinary  fire  grates.  It  is  asserted, 
and  indeed  proved,  that  in  any  fire  place  not 
excessively  small,  a  plate  of  iron  placed  upon 
the  grate  will  save  the  consumption  of  coal,  re- 
duce the  smoke,  and  leave  a  cheerful  free  burn- 
ing fire.  Quite  sufficient  air  enters  through 
the  bars,  no  poking  is  necessary,  and  the  fire 
never  goes  out  till  the  coals  are  consumed. 
There  is  no  ash,  aud  no  dust,  every  particle  be- 
ing consumed.  Any  householder  can  try  this 
experiment,  and  reduce  his  coal  bill,  say  thirty 
per  cent.,  at  the  cost  of  a  shilling. 

How  to  Decoy  a  Pig. — A  correspondent, 
speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  swine-driving,  says 
it  is  as  "easy  as  whistling  afteryou  know  how," 
to  wit:  To  the  end  of  a  cord  tie  an  ear  of  corn; 
drop  it  in  front  of  a  pig  within  five  or  six 
inches  of  his  nose,  and  commence  walking  away 
iu  the  direction  you  wish  him  to  propel.  If  his 
pigship  shows  evidence  of  blighted  hopes  or 
aberation  of  mind  from  the  singular  conduct 
of  the  corn,  seduce  him  into  the  belief  that  it  is 
"  all  right  "  by  letting  him  have  a  brief  nibble 
at  it,  and  then  resume  your  line  of  march.  In 
this  way  the  most  obdurate  pig  may  be  decoyed 
at  a  reasonable  distance. 


The  Cause  of  an  Early  Loss  of  Beauty. 

The  evils  arising  from  the  transgressions  of 
the  laws  of  health,  find  their  greatest  extreme 
among  women.  Shut  up  in  houses  nine-tenths 
of  their  time,  with  either  no  exercise,  or  that 
which  is  of  a  limited,  irksome  sameness,  they 
are,  as  a  consequence,  naturally  pale,  soft, 
and  tender;  their  blood  is  poorly  organized  and 
watery;  their  muscles  small  and  flabby,  and 
the  force  aud  functions  of  their  bodies,  as  a 
whole,  run  low  in  the  scale  of  life.  A  spurious 
fullness  in  the  outline  during  girlhood,  which 
usually  melts  like  snow  under  an  April  sun 
whenever  the  endurance  is  put  to  the  test,  as 
in  performing  the  functions  of  a  mother.  The 
change  in  appearance  from  the  maiden  of  one 
year  to  the  mother  of  the  next  is  often  so  strik- 
ing and  enduring  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  we  are  looking  at  the  same  person.  The 
round,  pleasing  shape  is  prematurely  displaced 
by  a  pinched  angularity,  and  an  untimely  and 
unseemly  appearance  of  age.  Travelers  from 
other  countries,  who  have  had  extensive 
means  of  observation  and  comparison,  have  re- 
marked upon  the  great  beauty  of  American 
women,  and  the  early  age  at  which  it  is  lost. 
Some  have  ascribed  this  to  the  climate;  but 
more  intelligent  observers  agree  that  it  is 
mainly  due  to  a  hot-house,  enervating  mode  of 
life.  English  ladies  of  rank  who,  by  the  way, 
are  celebrated  for  retaining  their  beauty  even 
to  a  ripe  old  age,  think  nothing  of  walking  a 
half  a  dozen  miles  at  a  time  ;  while  American 
ladies  would  think  such  a  thing  "  pefectly 
dreadful."  If  American  women,  so  daintily 
and  richly  fed,  will  sit  in  dark  and  sultry 
rooms  the  live-long  day,  they  must  expect  to 
bloom  too  soon,  to  hasten  through  this  charm- 
ing period — at  the  longest  in  about  ten  years — 
and  for  twenty-five  years  after,  have  the  grim 
satisfaction  of  being  thin,  wrinkled,  angular 
and  sallow. 

Bad  Air. 

Air,  the  breath  of  life  is  the  first  want  of  the 
human  being,  and  it  is  also  the  last.  At  every 
pulsation  during  life  we  need  this  life  sustain- 
ing element.  Yet  one  would  suppose,  by  the 
bad  ventilation  of  houses,  churches  and  thea- 
ters, that  a  man  was  made  to  live  without  air — 
at  least,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  he  had  much  or  little,  or  whether  it 
was  good  or  bad.  We  read  in  the  papers  of  the 
death  of  persons  from  suffocation  in  wells, 
mines,  or  by  escaping  gas,  and  we  are  startled, 
wondering  why  people  will  be  so  careless;  yet 
thousands  of  people  die  by  inches,  or  only 
half  live,  in  consequence  of  the  impurity  of 
the  air  which  they  breathe.  If  one  is  shut  up 
in  a  small  room  without  any  admission  of  fresh 
air,  the  air  contained  within  the  room  soon  be- 
comes impure  by  havingbeen  breathad  over  and 
over,  and  very  great  lassitude  or  depression  of 
life  and  spirits  is  the  consequence.  The  blood 
requires  to  be  revitalized  constantly  within  the 
lungs  by  coming  in  contact  with  atmospheric 
air.  Indeed,  that  is  the  whole  office  of  the 
luugs,  to  aerate  or  revitalize  the  blood  (which 
is  there  met  by  the  atmospheric  air),  and 
change  it  from  dark  venous  blood  to  bright 
scarlet  arterial  blood,  thus  preparing  it  to  car- 
ry life  to  every  part  and  tissue  of  the  system. 
In  the  lungs  the  blood  loses  many  of  its  im- 
purities, aud  takes  on  the  life  giving  oxygen 
from  the  air;  and  in  proportion  as  the  air  is 
abundant  and  pure  which  we  breathe,  in  that 
proportion  we  have  the  glow  of  health  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  living  which  comes  from  well- 
vitalized  blood. 


Mortality  in  San  Francisco  for  Septem- 
ber, 1872. 

In  the  report  of  the  Boad  of  Health  of  this 
city,  for  September  last,  we  find  the  following: 
There  was  a  decided  diminution  of  mortality 
in  September,  compared  with  the  month  pre- 
ceding it.  Though  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
when  zymotic  diseases  are  prone  to  increase, 
it  by  no  means  marks  an  unhealthy  period.  In 
1868,  when  we  suffered  from  the  small-pox  epi- 
demic, in  1869,  and  in  1870,  there  were  more 
deaths  in  September  than  in  the  same  month  of 
the  present  year.  In  1871,  however,  the  mor- 
tality was  somewhat  less.  Comparing  the 
present  September  with  the  same  month  a  year 
ago,  we  find  some  points  of  difference,  but 
many  of  similarity.  There  was  a  much  greater 
mortality  from  cholera  infantum,  hemoptysis, 
hydrocephalus,  and  paralysis,  in  the  former 
year,  and  pneumonia,  in  the  latter.  The 
deaths  from  atrophia,  apoplexy,  debility,  dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  typhoid  fever,  inanition, 
meningitis,  and  consumption  were  about  equal 
in  both  years.  The  extraordinary  mortality 
from  meningitis  in  August  last  was  not  repeat- 
ed in  September,  and  but  half  as  many  deaths 
from  convlsions  occurred  in  the  latter  month. 
Thirty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  were  of 
children  under  five  years  of  age;  thirty-nine 
per  cent,  were  females  ;  and  forty-two  per 
cent,  were  natives  of  California.  Fifty-two,  or 
twenty  per  cent.,  died  in  the  public  institu- 
tions.    Total  number  of  deaths  260. 


A  Harmless  Hair  Dye. — Dr.  K.  Kurtz's 
harmless  hair-dye  is  made  in  Greece  from  green 
walnut  burs  Jwjlans  regia  by  extracting  with 
water  and  evaporating  until  the  regianic  acid  is 
precipitated  as  a  black  powder. 


Slow  Poisoning  from  Green  Wall  Paper. — 
A  physician  in  western  Massachusetts  recently 
had  a  lady  patient  who,  for  several  weeks,  had 
been  suffering  from  nausea,  general  prostra- 
tion, and  other  symptoms  of  slow  poisoning. 
Failing  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  symptoms, 
as  a  last  resort  the  doctor  requested  her  to 
move  from  her  chamber,  the  walls  of  which 
were  covered  with  paper  of  a  very  light  shade 
of  green,  so  light,  indeed,  that  in  the  evening 
it  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  white. 
After  leaving  the  room  the  symptoms  immedi- 
ately disappeared,  and  the  patient  rapidly  re- 
covered. A  sample  of  the  paper  was  forward- 
ed for  analysis  to  the  State  chemist  at  Hartford 
(Joseph  Hall,  of  the  High  School),  and  was 
found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic. 
Mr.  Hall  obtained  the  poison  in  the  various 
forms  of  metallic  arsenic,  yellow  tersulphite, 
silver  arsenite,  and  arsenious  acid,  or  common 
white  arsenic.  He  estimated  that  every 
square  foot  of  this  innocent  looking  paper  con- 
tained an  amount  of  the  poison  equivalent  to 
five  grains  of  arsenious  acid,  or  double  the 
fatal  dose  for  an  adult  person.  This  in  the 
moist  warm  weather  of  July  and  August  was 
amply  sufficient  to  keep  the  air  of  a  room  con- 
stantly impregnated  with  the  poison,  and  any 
person  occupying  such  a  room  would  be  as 
certainly  poisoned  as  though  the  arsenic  had 
been  taken  into  the  stomach. 


Chloroform  as  an  Anesthetic. — M.  Demar- 
quay  states  that  the  action  of  both  chloroform 
and  morphine  is  to  lower  the  animal  tempera- 
ture, and  that  a  combination  of  the  two  causes 
a  decrease  of  2%o  c.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
use  of  both  agents  combined  as  an  amesthetie 
is  extremely  dangerous.  During  an  operation 
performed  upon  a  patient  under  the  double  in- 
fluence, it  was  remarked  that  the  circulation 
became  interrupted,  the  arterial  blood  turned 
black,  and  repeated  fainting  fits  took  place.  In 
order  to  avoid  these  grave  consequences,  M. 
Demarquay  considers  that  chloroform  should 
be  used  singly,  but  not  administered  in  the  or- 
dinary manner.  He  proposes,  instead  of  sat- 
urating a  compress  or  sponge  with  the  agent, 
to  use  a  flannel  mask,  on  which  the  chloroform 
contained  in  a  graduated  bottle  is  turned  drop 
by  drop.  The  evaporation  is  continuous,  and 
the  patient  breathes  without  effort.  A  year's 
experience  with  this  apparatus  proves  that  by 
its  use  all  struggling  during  the  period  of  ex- 
citement is  obviated,  and  that  insensibility  is 
easily  and  gradually  attained. 

Beds. —  These  are  necessary,  as  well  as  conve- 
nient and  comfortable;  but  like  all  other  things 
in  this  world,  there  are  good  and  bad  beds. 
Feather  beds  are  injurious  to  health,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  dispensed  with.  The 
way  in  which  many  man  ige  them  is  also  very 
absurd;  they  rise  from  them  in  the  morning, 
make  them  up  steaming  hot,  close  the  doors 
and  windows,  all  till  bed-time.  Then  the  scene 
is  acted  over  again.  All  beds  should  be  most 
thoroughly  aired  after  being  used,  that  the 
gases  and  odors  imparted  to  them  from  the  hu- 
man body  may  be  removed.  The  room,  also, 
should  be  well  ventilated.  There  are  many 
materials  that  make  more  healthful  beds  than 
feathers,  among  which  may  be  enumerated 
hair,  husks,  straw,  springs,  etc. 

Colored  Spectacles. — . — The  Scientific  Amer- 
ican quotes  from  a  medical  authority:  "The 
photographer  uses  orange  colored  glass  to  ex- 
clude the  actinic  rays  of  light,  and  why  some 
optician  has  not  had  the  genius  to  see  that 
orange  is  the  proper  color  for  spectacles,  in- 
stead of  green  or  blue,  for  persons  with  weak 
eyes,  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  A  room 
in  the  hospital  with  which  I  am  connected,  is 
lighted  through  orange  colored  windows,  and  is 
used  by  patients  who  have  certain  diseases  of 
eyes  requiring  the  exclusion  of  the  actinic  rays 
of  light.  It  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Orange 
is  also,  I  believe,  the  proper  color  for  bottles 
containing  chemicals  affected  by  light." 


Opium  is  imported  into  the  United  States  at 
the  rate  of  five  millions  of  ounces  a  year,  at  a 
cost  of  two  millions  of  dollars  in  gold. 


Sacrifices  to  Fashionable  Surgery. — Under 
this  head  the  London  Medical  Press  and  Circu- 
lar, referring  to  the  increasing  number  of 
deaths  from  chloroform,  considers  it  the  duty 
of  British  surgeons  to  investigate  more  fully 
than  has  yet  been  done,  the  comparative  harm- 
lessness  of  ether.  The  editor  concludes  an 
article  on  it  in  these  words. 

"Without  expressing  more  than  a  very  strong 
suspicion  in  favor  of  ether,  we  unhesitatingly 
say  that  every  life  lost  by  the  use  of  chloro- 
form while  we  remain  in  comparative  igno- 
rance as  to  the  loudly  declared  security  of  the 
rival  anesthetic,  is  a  sacrifice  not  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  surgery,  but  to  inconsiderate  preju- 
dice."         

Enameled  Cooking  Utensils  Dangerous  to 
Health. — Dr.  Zinrek  has  examined  the  enamel 
on  hollow-ware  sold  in  Berlin,  and  reports  that 
the  enamel  on  a  stew  pan  made  in  Belgium 
contained  so  much  lead  that  15  centigrams 
of  oxide  of  lead  (2^  grms.)  was  found  dissolv- 
ed in  one  liter  of  vinegar  (3  per  cent,  acetic 
acid)  which  had  been  boiled  in  it  for  one 
hour. — Atner.  Chemist. 


Sunstroke  and  Whiskey — Physicians  say 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  cases  of  sun- 
stroke during  the  past  heated  term  have  occurred 
with  persons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
liquor, 
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"Scattering  beeds!" 

We  herewith  offer,  till  further  notice,  to  send  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  free  for  the  term  of  three 
months  (12  Nos.)  to  any  one  address  which  any  new 
yearly  subscriber  soay  designate.  Every  old  subscriber, 
upon  renewing  his  subscriptions  may  send  us  the  name 
of  any  neighbor  or  friend  in  any  part  of  the  U.  S. — 
who  does  not  already  receive  the  Press— and  a  copy 
of  the  paper  shall  bo  sent  for  one  month  free.  Making 
the  paper,  in  this  manner,  known  to  those  likely  to  sub- 
scribe, we  believe  will  more  rapidly  extend  our  list. 
We  know  there  are  thousands  who  would  subscribe  at 
once  if  fully  acquainted  with  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  our  columns. 

N.  B.— If  a  new  subscriber  should  prefer  to  have  12 
single  copies  sent  to  U  different  persons,  he  can  Bend 
us  12  cents  in  stamps,  with  the  names  and  addresses, 
and  they  shall  be  sent  prepaid  to  each. 

Or,  if  in  preference  to  any  of  the  above  offerR,  the 
subscriber  chooses  to  receive  to  his  own  address  19  back 
numbers  (such  as  we  may  have  on  hand) ,  we  will  send 
them  instead,  on  receiving  his  notice  for  the  same. 


If  Ton  file  this  paper,  bat  wish  to  send  samples  of  late 
date-*  to  friends,  eucloee  u-  25  eta.  in  stamps,  and  we  will 
direct  four  oopies.  prepaid,  to  any  address,  or  number  of 
addresses,  you  may  order. 


Free  Subscription  till  the  First  of  January,  1873.  from 
the  time  of  payment,  is  offered  ta  all  new  subscribers  of 
this  paper  lrom  this  date.  Our  agents  may  make  a  note  of 
this,  too. 


One  Sample  Copy  of  this  paper  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
person's  address  reo<>inmen<leut.i  us  as  likely  to  subscribe, 
by  any  one  who  will  inclose  a  one  cent  alamp  for  postage. 


Wheat   Ships. 

Why  not  Build  them  on  this  Coast. 

We  shall  doubtless  pay  this  year  for  the  car- 
rying of  our  wheat  crop  to  Liverpool 
Twelve  Million  Dollars. 
And  allowing  each  to  make  two  trips  a  year, 
will  employ  at  least  150  vessels.  But  according 
to  higher  estimates  we  will  pay  nearly  licenty 
million  dollars,  and  employ  244  vessels.  Even 
the  lowest  of  these  estimates  is  suggestive,  and 
has  set  practical  people  to  thinking  whether 
with  all  our 

Facilities  for  Ship  Building 
On  this  coast,  we  cannot  in  the  future  man- 
age to  keep  amongst  ourselves  much  of  this 
immense  sum,  which  will  go  on  increasing 
every  year.  No  part  of  the  earth  offers  such 
facilities  for  ship  building  as  the  States  and 
Territories  of  this  const.  Immense  forests  of 
the  finest  timber  which,  even  at  our  present 
rate  of  consumption,  cannot  be  exhausted  for 
thousands  of  years,  we  have  an  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  material  sufficient  to  build  all  the  navies 
in  the  world,  and  to  supply  all  maritime  de- 
mands for  twenty  centuries  to  come.  And  there 
is  no  expense  in  transportation,  there  is  suffi- 
ciucy  of  material  overhanging  our  northern 
sounds  and  bays  to  build  ten  thousand  vessels 
close  to  the  water's  edge. 

What  Has  Been  Done. 

We  have,  comparatively  speaking,  done  very 
little  in  past  years  in  availing  ourselves  of  these 
immense  resources,  though  the  fleet  of  small 
craft  that  doeB  the  coasting  trade  from  Puget 
sound  to  the  Colorado  indicates  what  can  be 
done.  Very  little  has  been  done  towards  build- 
ing vessels  of  a  larger  class.  Messrs.  Meiggs  & 
Gawley,  of  this  city,  have  built  the  bark  "North 
West,"  of  600  tons,  the  bark  "Tidal  Wave,"  of 
700  tons,  and  the  ship  "Wild  Wave"  of  1,200 
tons.  These  have  cost  Respectively,  "North 
West"  $40,000,  "Tidal  Wave"  $45,000,  and 
"Wild  Wave"  $70,000.  Besides  these  there 
has  been  built  the  bark  "Forest  Queen,"  about 
the  same  size  as  the  "North  West."  All  these 
have  been  built  at  Puget  Sound,  where  wooden 
ships  of  any  class  can  be 

Built  as  Cheaply  as  any  Place  in  the  WorlJ. 

It  is  not  so,  however,  in  San  Francisco  at 
present,  for  we  have  the  additional  cost  of  car- 
rying the  lumber  hither,  superadded.  The 
Puget  Sound  pine  is  said  by  competent  author- 
ities to  be  as  good  as  the  best  Eestern  oak  for 
the  construction  of  ships,  while  it  is  infinitely 
cheaper.  For  the  rudder  and  stem  posts  the 
California  laurel  is  the  superior  of  oak  while  it 
is  considerably  cheaper.  And  the  Port  Orford 
pine  makes  as  durable  and  as  handsome  a  deck 
as  can  be  found  in  the  commercial  woods  of  Eu- 
rope or  America.  And  masts  straight  as  an 
arrow  and  three  or  four  hundred  feet  long  can 
be  obtained  at  tho  Sound  about  as  cheap  as  saw 
logs. 

The  Cost. 

Composite  ship — one  of  pine,  sheathed  with 
iron,  would  be  $110,000,  and  the  cost  of  build- 
ing and  fitting  out  a  wooden  ship  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  load  wheat  at  the  city  front,  is  $60  per 
ton  of  measurement.  For  a  thousand  ton 
wooden  ship,  the  cost  would  therefore  be 
560,000.  Such  a  ship  would  carry  28,000  cen- 
tals of  wheat  at  one  trip,  which  would  bring  in 
a  revenue  of  $38,000.  So  that,  counting  in  the 
freight  received  on  the  return  voyage,  the  ship 
would  at  present  prices  more  than  pay  for  her 
cost  within  one  year.  But  even  supposing 
freights  were  only  half  what  they  now  are,  such 
a  vessel  would  nearly  or  quite  pay  for  herself 
in  a  couple  of  years,  because  her  return  cargo 
from  Liverpool  would  double  the  amount  re- 
ceived in  this  port.     The  reason 

Why  Ships  are  not  Built 
On  this  coast,  when  such  a  magnificent  return 
can  be  obtained,  is  due  solely  to  the  want  of 
enterprise  and  high  prices  of  interest.  Those 
who  understand  the  business  are  afraid  to  bor- 
row money  when  they  have  to  pay  from  \yt  to 
2  per  cent,  per  month,  and  those  who  have  the 
money  do  not  possess  the  enterprise.     This  is 

A  Matter  that  Our  Farmers  should  Consider. 

There  are  twenty-five  thousand  of  them  in 
the  State,  and  if  some  remedial  action  is  not 
taken,  they  may  next  year  liave  to  jmy  twelve 
million  dollars  for  freight  more  than  they  ouyht 
to.  This  is  the  cost  of  building  200  first-class 
wheat  ships  of  1 ,000  tons  burden  each,  and 
possessing  a  carrying  capacity  of  eleven  million 
two  hundred  thousand  centals  for  the  harvest 
year.     By   co-operation   with    mechanics  they 


would  be  able  to  build  ships  enough  on  this 
coast  before  next  season  to  prevent  another 
"corner,"  and  thus  save  an  incredable  amount 
of  money  in  the  future  to  themselves  and  the 
State.     The  farmers, 

Once  being  United, 
The  carrying  trade  of  their  wheat  could  be  con- 
solidated and  disposed  of  to  advantage.  They 
might  influence  the  building  of  ships  by  pledg- 
ing their  patronage;  or  they  might,  through 
agents,  direct  sufficient  ships  from  the  various 
ports  of  the  world  to  call  at  our  doors  at  sea- 
sons when  wanted,  by  offers  of  fair  rates  for 
cargoes  pledged  in  advance. 


A  Coast  Railroad  South.— Advantages 
to  the  Country. 

A  convention  to  take  action  concerning  the 
construction  of  a  narrow-giutge  railroad,  through 
San  Mateo  County,  has  been  called  to  meet  at 
Redwood  City  on  the  2Gth  inst.,  and  the  propo- 
sition is  said  to  be  meeting  with  great  encour- 
agement. The  route  of  the  proposed  road  has 
not  yet  been  settled.  San  Mateo  County,  tin- 
der the  provisions  of  the  law,  is  permitted 
to  subscribe  $500,000  toward  the  construction 
of  a  road,  which,  with  such  private  subscrip- 
tions as  will  be  forthcoming,  will  be  sufficient 
to  build  it.  As  a  subsidy  for  a  railroad  through 
Santa  Cruz  County  was  carried  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, it  is  probable  that  the  two  will  unite  and 
thus  form  an  independent  road  for  over  100 
miles  south  from  this  city.  Although  the 
Southern  Pacific  proposed  to  extend  their  road 
through  Monterey  and  San  Luis  Obispo  Coun- 
ties south,  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  move- 
ment may  result  in  this  independent  road  being 
carried  on  through  these  counties  to  Santa 
Barbara.  Monterey  County  has,  however,  more 
length  along  the  coast  than  both  San  Mateo 
and  Santa  Cruz  Counties  combined,  and  the 
lower  part  is  thinly  settled;  while  San  Luis 
Obispo  County  with  nearly  as  much  coast  line, 
is  cut  up  into  large  three,  seven,  nine  and  elev- 
en league  ranches,  used  as  sheep  and  stock 
ranges,  so  the  population  is  small  and  it  is 
sparsely  settled.  Once  these  counties  are 
passed  through,  Santa  Barbara  will  no  doubt  run 
a  road  north  and  connect  with  it,  and  it  only  re- 
mains for  Los  Angeles  and  SanDiego  to  co-oper- 
ate, and  we  will  have  an  independent  narrow 
gauge  road  along  our  coast  which  will  be  of  vast 
advantage  to  the  districts  through  which  it 
passes. 

The  San  Diego  and  Sim  Bernardino  railroad 
was  formally  opened  on  the  11th  inst.  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  work  thus  inaugurated  will  be 
followed  up  by  vigorous  operations  until  the 
entire  line  is  completed.  From  San  Bernardino 
the  deviation  to  Los  Angeles  will  be  small,  and 
the  distance  from  there  to  Santa  Barbara  not 
great.  The  people  in  the  sections  of  country 
mentioned  are  all  alive  to  the  advantages  likely 
to  accrue  in  having  an  independent  railroad, 
and  will  no  doubt  do  all  in  their  power  to  build 
it.  In  our  opinion  it  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
The  success  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
narrow  gauge  road,  and  others  in  different 
places  has  demonstrated  the  practicability  of 
tho  system,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  will  no- 
where be  so  extensively  used  or  to  such  great 
advantage  as  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
the  Pacific  slope.  The  "lower  country,"  as 
we  call  it,  is  suffering  under  the  plague  of  Span- 
ish grants  and  large  ranches,  which  necessarily 
restricts  the  population  from  becoming  numer- 
ous, but  were  they  cut  up  into  even  the  very  re- 
spectable acreage  of  an  average  California  farm, 
not  only  the  counties  but  the  whole  State 
would  be  benefitted  thereby. 

With  the  construction  of  a  railroad  through 
the  counties  mentioned,  would  begin  a  new  era 
of  advancement!  naturally  increased  taxation 
and  higher  valuation  of  the  land  would  compel 
or  induce  the  large  land  owners  to  cut  up  their 
ranches  in  smaller  divisions  and  sell  portions. 
There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  in 
the  lower  coast  counties,  now  used  as  ranges 
for  sheep  and  cattle,  which,  by  a  judicious  cul- 
tivation could  be  made  productive  farms.  TJn- 
der^the  system  at  present  in  vogue,  however, 
they  may  remain  as  they  are  for  years  and  years, 
and  meanwhile  those  counties  sea  with  envy 
their  more  fortunate  interior  and  northern  sis- 
ters materially  advancing  while  they  are  under 
the  control  of  a  few  land-holders,  who,  like 
dogs  in  the  manger,  will  neither  make  proper 
use  of  their  land  or  allow  others  to  do  so.  These 
facts  are  patent  to  any  one  familiar  with  the 
lower  portion  of  the  State,  but  it  is  not  custom- 


ary to  say  much  about  them,  as  the  idea  is  pre- 
valent that  it  will  hinder  immigration. 

In  our  opinion  this  is  injudicious.  What 
use  are  emigrants  unless  they  can  settle  some- 
where and  make  a  home  ?  If  the  lands  are  all 
held  by  a  few,  there  is  no  place  for  them  to  lo- 
cate. In  many  instances  a  man  with  20,000  or 
30,000  acres  of  laud  holds  also  an  almost  equal 
portion  of  Government  land  without  any  ex- 
pense to  him.  The  reason  is  that  the  grants 
made  by  the  Mexicans  were  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  render  it  possible  for  the  grantees  to  take 
the  best  land  and  leave  the  hilly  or  mountain- 
ous tracts.  Iu  consequence  of  this  where  these 
grants  cover  the  level  land,  the  hills  are  not  con- 
sidered worth  taking  up,  and  so  remain,  and  are 
made  use  of  by  the  ranch  owners  as  ranges  for 
their  cattle.  Most  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
State  was  affected  in  the  same  way,  but  when 
the  population  was  increased  the  large  tracts 
were  subdivided,  and  now,  nowhere  in  the 
whole  State  is  there  a  more  enterprising,  indus- 
trious or  progressive  people  than  in  Napa,  So- 
lano and  Sonoma  counties.  They  are  prosper- 
ous and  permanent  citizens.  Small  farms  are 
the  rule,  not  the  exception.  The  products  are 
varied  and  the  manufacturing  interests  rapidly 
growing.  The  lower  country  will  never  become 
such  until  it  has  such  an  access  of  population 
as  shall  settle  up  its  lauds  and  have  a  perma- 
nent interest  in  its  advancement.  In  no  other 
way  can  this  be  better  accomplished  than  by 
building  a  railroad  through  the  counties  men- 
tioned. If  such  results  would  follow  its  com- 
pletion as  are  probable,  would  not  the  people 
do  wisely  in  investing  in  railroads  and  reaping 
their  profit  from  increased  value  of  their  lands, 
permanent  settlers,  increase  of  products  and 
general  advancement  proportionate  to  the  im- 
portance of  their  counties. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Southern  coun- 
ties should  not  be  as  prosperous  as  those  north 
and  east  of  San  Francisco.  In  some  respects 
they  have  the  advantage,  and  certain  products 
can  be  raised  there  through  favorable  climatic 
conditions  which  will  not  grow  in  the  latter. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  a  general 
movement  will  be  inaugurated  which  will 
eventually  put  the  whole  lower  coast  in  railroad 
communication  with  San  Francisco,  as  it  will 
not  only  benefit  this  city  and  the  counties 
through  which  it  passes,  but  the  whole  State 
at  large. 

Thanksgiving. 

Before  another  number  of  the  Rckal  will 
have  reached  its  patrons,  that  time  honored 
day,  hallowed  by  sacred  memories  of  the  past, 
and  gushing  with  the  pleasures  incident  to  the 
re-union  of  kindred  and  happy  households, 
will  have  come  and  gone.  We  hope  our  read- 
ers all  feel  that  they  have  cause  for  congratula- 
tions among  themselves  and  thanksgivings  to 
God  for  his  mercies  and  blessings. 

It  always  seems  peculiarly  appropriate  that 
the  agriculturist,  whose  garners  are  welling 
over  with  the  bounties  of  his  peculiar  provi- 
dence, should  feel  at  heart,  a  true  gratitude  to 
the  Great  Giver.  May  the  day  therefore,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Governor  of  California,  as  a  day  of  hap- 
py feasting  and  thanksgiving,  be  everywhere 
observed  throughout  the  State  and  Nation. 

Custom  has  also  made  it,  and  our  Governor 
has  indorsed  it,  as  a  day  of  "innocent  recrea- 
tions;" which  we  construe  as  meaning  espe- 
cially home  pleasures  and  rational  amuse- 
ments; and  whilst  the  absent  ones  return  and 
old  friendships  are  renewed,  the  young  made 
more  joyous  and  the  old  made  young  again, 
and  all  are  made  happy,  aud  while  mirth  and 
becoming  revelry  are  heard  iu  all  the  land — 
may  we  never  forget  that  it  is  eminently  a  day 
ou  which  our  charities  should  roll  forth  as  a 
great  wave,  encompassing  the  poor  and  unfor- 
tunate, the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  till  their 
hearts  are  made  glad  by  our  abundant  bounty. 
We  wish  our  patrons  a  joyous  thanksgiving. 

Poultry  Pestilence. — A  disease  has  broken 
out  among  the  poultry  of  the  Eastern  States, 
that  is  very  destructive  to  life,  immense  num- 
bers dyiog  in  from  ten  to  eighteen  hours  after 
being  attacked.  Hens,  turkeys,  geese  and 
ducks  are  alike  subject  to  the  disease,  which 
seems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  chills  and  fever, 
and  which  is  spreading  in  every  direction, 
producing  consternation  among  poultry  grow- 
ers, and  among  consumers  a  fearful  looking 
forward  to  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  din- 
ners of  diseased  or  shaky  poultry. 
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Almond  Culture. 

A  few  months  since,  inquiry  was  made  in 
the  Press  for  the  Lin^uedoc  almond  and  no 
response  obtained.  We  were  in  doubt  whether 
the  genuine'  variety  was  obtainable  in  this 
State,  till  a  few  days  since,  when  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  N.  B.  Clough, 
who  presented  us  with  a  sample  of  the  true 
Languedoc  almond,  known  to  connoisseurs  as 
"Prince's  Premium." 

They  are  a  medium  between  the  paper  shell 
or  Ladies'  almond,  and  the  hard-shell  variety, 
but  most  of  them  can  be  crushed  by  the  hand. 
They  were  of  the  crop  of  1871,  the  shell  bright 
and  clean,  the  kernel  full  and  of  excellent  fla- 
vor, being  entirely  free  from  the  least  bitter- 
ness, in  fact  as  perfect  an  almond  as  can  be 
produced  in  any  country  and  worth  25  cents  a 
pound  in  the  market.  These  almonds  were 
grown  by  Mr.  B.  D.  T.  Clough,  of  Washington, 
near  Niles  Station,  Alameda  Countv. 

We  were  also  favored  with  a  small  branch 
from  one  of  his  trees,  full  of  leaves  and  almonds, 
of  which  we  present  an  engraving  in  miniature 
and  which  is  a  good  representation  of  the  or- 
iginal, eicept  that  we  could  not  find  room  for 
half  the  almonds — as  compared  with  the  leaves 
— that  grew  upon  the  branch. 

It  was  early  foreseen  by  the  growers  of  the 
almond,  that  its  commercial  value  would  in- 
crease with  the  growth  and  extension  of  com- 
merce and  civilization,  and  the  attempt  to  im- 
prove its  quality  has  been  the  aim  of  culturists 
for  more  than  four  centuries.  The  result 
of  these  persistent  attempts  at  improvement, 
finally  culminated  in  the  "Prince's  Premium," 
of  Languedoc,  Prance,  as  a  variety  unexcelled. 
Mode  of  Culture. 

Mr.  C's  method  of  culture  differs  but  little 
from  the  usual   routine  adopted   by    others   in 


crop  that  you  can  raise  will  half  equal  the  val- 
ue received  after  the  fourth  year.  There  is  a 
wide  margin  between  wheat  at  one  and  a  half 
cents  a  pound  and  almonds  at  25  or  even  20 
cents  a  pound. 

The  almond  crop  can  be  gathered  at  any 
time  almost,  as  best  suits  the  convenience  of 
the  household,  from  September  to  January;  we 
say  household,  because  it  is  not  unbecoming 
even  to  the  women  and  children  to  engage  in 
almond  gathering  as  they  would  in  the  gather- 
ing of  field  and  forest  nuts  in  the  older  States. 

Preparation  for  Market. 

To  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  im- 
portant process  of  fitting  almonds  for  market, 
we  give  the  process — called  bleaching — as  prac- 
ticed by  those  who  are  in  the  secret,  as  they 
suppose,  but  which  Mr.  C.  freely  imparts. 
When  the  dried  pulp  or  outer  shell  begins  to 
open  on  the  edges  of  the  almond,  the  fog,  dew 
or  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  blackens  or 
browns  the  shell,  giving  it  a  soiled  and  un- 
marketable appearance. 

When  this  occurs  it  is  only  necessary  to 
place  the  almonds,   any  number  of    tons    of 


THE    LANGUEDOC    ALMOND. 

the  growing  of  stone  fruits.  The  stones  of  the 
peach  as  well  as  the  almonds  themselves  are 
planted  in  spring  and  cultivated  in  nursery 
rows  the  first  year.  The  almond  is  grown  as 
we  have  intimated  on  both  peach  and  almond 
stocks.  Early  in  September  the  seedlings  at- 
tain sufficient  size  and  are  budded  with  the 
true  Languedoc  or  other  desired  variety.  The 
following  spring  they  are  headed  down  to  the 
bud,  and  allowed  to  grow  one  season  more  un- 
removed. 

They  are  then  ready  for  transplanting  in 
early  fall,  winter  or  spring  as  the  season  may 
prove  most  propitious,  and  if  a  good  growth 
has  been  made,  they  will  be  from  three  to  seven 
feet  high.  They  are  then  set  in  orchard  form 
in  well  prepared  ground  at  the  rate  of  150  trees 
to  the  acre  or  16%  feet  apart.  The  ground  is 
kept  thoroughly  cultivated,  and  almost  any 
hoed  crop  except  squashes  can  be  grown  be- 
tween the  rows  at  some  distance  from  the  trees 
without  injury. 

The  tree  requires  but  little  pruning  or  trim- 
ming for  four  or  five  years;  but  when  it  ceases 
to  make  a  strong  lateral  growth  of  limbs,  head- 
ing or  cutting  back  to  promote  a  new  growth, 
will  increase  the  product  as  well  as  the  size  and 
value  of  the  almond. 

The  Product. 
This  variety  of  the  almond  when  grown  on 
suitable  soil  and  with  proper  cultivation  will, 
at  five  years  from  the  bud,  yield  at  the  rate  of 
three  dollars  per  tree,  and  at  six  years  from  the 
bud  will  yield  $500  per  acre.  To  those  who 
think  their  best  wheat  land  worth  too  much  to 
plant  with  Blm^nds.  we  would  say — no  wheat 


Comstock's   Horticultural   Implements. 

We  herewith  present  illustrations  of  certain 
new  horticultural  implements  that  are  said  to 
be  rapidly  gaining  a  high  repute  wherever 
used. 

Fig.  1  represents  a  hand  cultivator  aud  onion 
weeder  combined,  and  it  is  said  that,  in  the 
cultivation  of  onions,  carrots,  beets,  parsnips, 
ruta  baga,  rice,  spinach,  strawberries,  nursery 
stocks,  and  other  small-drill  crops,  this  im- 
plement— the  invention  of  Wm.  G.  Comstock, 
many  years  a  large  seed  grower  in  Wethers- 
field,  Conn., — will  do  the  work  of  six  men  with 
hoes.  It  is  the  only  implement  that  pulls  the 
weeds  and  thoroughly  pulverizes  the  soil;  runs 
closely  to  the  rows  and  takes  out  all  the  weeds 
not  directly  in  line  of  the  plants,  without  cov- 
ering them  however  small,  and  throws  the  earth 
up  to  or  away  from  the  rows.  It  is  readily  ad- 
justed to  clean  the  space  between  rows  from 
six  to  fifteen  inches  apart  at  one  passage, 

Its  great  superiority  over  other  weeders  con- 
sists in  the  adjustable  rakes,  with  sharp  angu- 
lar teeth  set  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  rows,  in 
the  shape  of  the  slotted  iron  cnltivator  frame, 


Fig.  1. 
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AS    A    "WEEDER. 

them,  in  any  kind  of  a  tight  kiln,  and  subject 
them  to  the  action  of  sulphurous  gas,  by  simply 
burning  a  few  ounces  of  sulphur  within  the 
the  kiln  and  allowing  the  almonds  to  be  envel- 
oped in  the  fumes  for  three  or  four  hours. 
This  effectually  bleaches  the  shell  of  all  stain 
without  the   least  injury  to  the  kernel  and  giv- 


AS    A    CULTIVATOR. 

and  of  the  three  cast  steel  cultivator  teeth, 
used  in  combination,  with  which  the  operator 
cuts  close  to  the  rows  and  takes  away  all  the 
weeds  as  fast  as  he  can  walk  and  shove  the  ma- 
chine, which  leaves  the  ground  as  even  and 
fine  as  a  flower  garden. 

With  it  onion  growers  and  market  gardeners 


AS    A    STRAWBERRY    CUTTER. 


ing  them  a  bright,  beautiful  straw  color  or 
nearly  white,  and  puts  them  in  a  perfectly 
marketable  condition  so  far  as  appearance  is 
concerned. 

We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  Mr.  C. 
has  taken  hold  of  a  branch  of  horticulture  in 
the  growing  of  the  almond,  that  will  place  him 
in  the  enjoyment  of  an  easy  competence  within 
a  very  few  years;  for  not  only  would  his  pres- 
ent setting  of  trees  do  all,  this  but  he  has  now 
on  hand  between  60,000  and  70,000  trees  yet 
to  set  or  sell. 

Imposition. 

There  are  those  who  have  raised  seedling  trees 
from  the  Languedoc  almond  and  which  they  now 
offer — though  unbudded— as  the  genuine  vari- 
ety. No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  seedlings; 
they  must  be  budded  with  the  desired  variety 
or  you  are  nearly  certain  to  get  only  the  most 
common  inferior  fruit. 


Important. — We  would  direct  the  attention 
of  the  farmers  of  California  to  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Wm.  McCullough  before  the  Sonoma  Co. 
Farmers'  Club  in  this  number  of  the  Press. 


AS    A    SEED    SOWER. 


may  largely  increase  their  sowings  without 
danger  of  being  swamped  with  weeds. 

Every  machine  has  two  rakes  and  three  cul- 
tivator teeth,  which  make  a  combined  cultiva- 
tor and  weeder. 

Fig.  2,  is  a  perfect  small  seed  sower,  com- 
bined with  cultivator  and  weeder;  which  can 
be  separated  or  attached  in  five  minutes.  It 
sows  Beet,  Parsnip  and  other  difficult  seeds 
which  can  be  sown  with  any  Seeder,  with  the 
greatest  regularity,  without  waste  or  clogging, 
and  is  specially  adapted  to  sowing  Onion  at  the 
rate  of  4,  5,  or  6  pounds  to  the  acre.  It  has  a 
click  and  slide  motion,  with  a  circular  plate 
perforated  with  ten  graduated  holes,  attached 
to  the  slide  and  agitator.  By  revolving  the 
disk,  which  is  held  in  place  by  a  spring,  it  can 
be  changed  instantly  to  sow  thick  or  thin,  with- 
out removing  the  seed  from  the  hopper. 

For  a  strawberry  runner  cutter,  a  sharp  steel 
wheel  and  knife  are  fixed  to  the  cultivator  and 
weeder,  cutting  the  runners  and  cultivating  be- 
tween the  rows  at  the  same  time. 


Full  List  of  U.  S.  Patents   Issued  to 
Pacific   Coast   Inventors. 

By   Special    Dispatch,    Dated    Washington. 

D.  C-,  Nov.  19th,  1872. 
[Reported   Officiaily  fob   the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific   Press,    DEWKY    &    CO.,  Publishers    and 
OV  8.  and  Fobeiqn  Patent  Agents.] 

For  Week  Ending  November  5th,  1872.* 
Railway  Frog. — William  Close,   Sacramento, 

Cal. 
Machine  for  Crozing  and  Chamfering. — Otto 

Osten,  Tahoe  City,  Cal. 
Dumping  Car. — John  R.  Dubois,  Virginia  City, 

Nevada. 

Trade  Marks. 
Medicine. — Thomas  Boyce    aud  Francis  Mc- 

Kenzie,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Whiskey  — F.  Chevalier  &  Co.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Mustard.— H.  C.  Hudson  &  Co.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

*The  patents  are  not  ready  for  delivery   by  the 

Patent  Office  until  some  14  days  after  thedate  of  i6sue. 
Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  k  Co.,  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  tel- 
egraph or  otherwise)  at  the  lowest  rates.  All  patent 
business  for  Pacific  coast  inventors  transacted  with 
greater  security  and  in  much  less  time  than  by  any  other 
goncy. 


On  File. — Circular  of  the  Agassiz  Institute, 
Sacramento;  Oats  vs.  Wheat;  The  place  for 
Eastern  Farmers;  Notes  from  our  Oregon  cor- 
respondent 


Lime  as  a  Manure. — Lime  is  less  important 
as  food  for  plants  than  as  a  chemical  agent  act- 
ing on  the  soil,  and  facilitating  those  decompo- 
sitions which  liberate  the  valuable  ingredients 
it  contains,  and  bringing  them  into  a  state  fit- 
ted for  the  use  of  vegetation.  It  acts  most  pow- 
erfully upon  soils  which  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  vegetable  humi'!. 


Wool  in  New  York. 

From  Walter  Brown  &  Son's  monthly  wool 
circular  of  November  1st,  we  extract  as  fol- 
lows: 

During  October  the  Wool  Markets  experi- 
enced no  decided  change  from  the  general  un- 
satisfactory tone  which  has  characterized  it  for 
several  months  past. 

Manufacturers  have  continued  their  policy 
of  purchasing  in  small  quantities  at  frequent 
intervals,  which  has  served  to  prevent  prices 
from  working  up  in  the  least,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  operated  to  keep  the  wools  back  in 
the  country;  hence  but  slight  additions  to  the 
stock  in  the  Eastern  markets  has  been  the  re- 
sult, and  the  offerings  have  become  limited  in 
quantity.  We  think,  however,  that  a  better 
feeling  prevails  among  the  trade,  with  confi- 
dence that  a  change  for  improvement  is  at 
hand.  Some  firmness  among  holders  has  been 
developed  within  the  past  two  weeks,  and  less 
eagerness  to  accept  the  offers  for  fleeces  which 
buyers  make,  is  noticeable.  In  fine  grades  a 
slight  advance  may  be  quoted. 

On  the  10th  of  October  our  sixteenth  public- 
sale  took  place,  and  nearly  all  desirable  wools 
brought  higher  prices  than  was  anticipated  by 
many.  Holders  were  encouraged  at  the  result, 
and  from  that  time,  there  has  been  an  improved 
inquiry,  with  increased  transactions,  prices 
however  continuing  nominally  unchanged.  To 
this  extent  the  market  has  improved  since  the 
1st  ultimo.  There  is  not  fine  and  medium 
fleece  enough  in  the  Seaboard  markets  at  the 
present  time  to  meet  an  active  demand  should 
such  arise,  and  unless  the  receipts  from  the 
west  materially  increase,  the  current  needs  of 
manufacturers  will  be  with  some  difficulty  sup- 
plied. They  may  more  generally  have  to  re- 
sort to  foreign  wools  for  a  portion  at  least  of 
their  stock,  particularly  for  warp   descriptions. 

Pulled  Wools  during  the  month  were  slow  of 
sale  and  suffered  a  further  decline,  but  at  the 
close  we  note  rather  more  inquiry.  California 
Wools — desirable  parcels  are  held  with  more 
firmness  at  an  advance  of  one  or  two  cents. 
Inferior  lots  are  without  improvement.  Texas 
Wools  which  have  been  greatly  neglected,  are 
now  moving  off  at  an  advance  of  two  to  three 
cents.  Foreign  Wools— there  is  an  improved 
demand  for  all  classes  of  fine  wools.  The 
stock  is  being  reduced,  and  holders  are  firmer 
in  their  views. 

California. 

Spring  Clip,   fine 33  (a  36 

Spring  Clip,  medium 33  @  38 

Spring  Clip,  low  grades  and  burry j7  <gt  30 

Fall  Clip,  A  1 23®  27 

Fall  Clip,  low  grades  aud  burry 20  @  1.1 

Since  the  above  circular  was  issued  there  has 

occurred  a  loss  of  wool  and  woolen  goods  to   a 

large  amount  by  the   Boston   fire,    which   may 

possibly  cause  an  advance  in  the  price  of  wools 

to  a  limited  extent;  though  it   is   believed   that 

all  the  wool  consumed  would  not  be  more  than 

sufficient  to  keep  the  factories  of  the   United 

States  in  operation  for   a   single  month.      The 

loss  of  woolen  goods  is   very  considerable    and 

is  thought  will  affect  prices  some  15   or   20   per 

cent. 

The  Teasel,  (Dipsacas  Fullonum.) — A  cor- 
respondent, C.  A.,  asks  if  there  is  any  teasel 
grown  in  this  State;  and  desires  information  of 
its  commercial  value.  Will  some  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  mode  of  cultivation,  impart 
information  on  the  subject,  and  state  whether 
the  demand  for  the  article  would  make  its  pro- 
duction a  paying  business. 

The  common  wild  teasel,  (D.sylveslris),  grows 
in  several  localities  in  the  State,  but  is  useless 
in  cloth  manufacture,  on  account  of 
its  not  having  hooked  bracts,  which  the  foreign 
variety  has,  and  which  gives  it  value.  This 
variety  is  commonly  known  as  Fuller's  Teasel 
(D.  Fullonum.) 
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Ever  Present. 

The  sun  of  yesterday  is  set — 

Forever  set  to  time  and  me; 
Yet  of  its  warmth  and  of  its  light, 

Something  I  feel  and  something  see. 

The  flower  of  yesterday  is  not; 

Its  faded  leaves  are  scattered  wide; 
Yet  of  its  perfume  do  I  breathe, 

Still  does  its  beauty  stir  my  pride. 

The  friend  of  yesterday  is  dead; 

On  yonder  hill  his  grave  doth  lie; 
Yet  there  aro  moments  when  I  feel 

His  presence  as  of  old  draw  nigh. 

A  part  of  what  has  been  remains; 

The  essence  of  what  is  gone 
Are  ever  present  to  my  sense; 

Though  left,  I  am  not  left  forlorn. 

In  thought,  in  feeling,  and  in  love, 
Things  do  not  perish,  though  they   pass; 

The  form  is  shattered  to  the  eye, 
But  only  broken  is  the  glass. 

Sun,  friond  and  flower  have  each  become 

A  part  of  my  immortal  part; 
They  are  not  lost,  but  evermore 

Shine,  live  and  bloom  within  my  heart. 


Cheating  the  Dying. 

In  a  seaport  town  on  the  coast  of  Maine 
a  young  lady  was  taken  sick  with  con- 
sumption. Her  physician,  after  carefully 
examining  her,  was  satisfied  she  could  not 
live.  He  made  known  his  opinion  to  the 
family.  He  urged  her  auDt,  who  had  the 
special  care  of  her,  to  tell  her  plainly  her 
condition,  and  have  everything  done  that 
might  be  to  prepare  her  for  so  great  a 
change.  But  father,  mother,  aunt,  and  all, 
conspired  together  to  deceive  the  dying 
one.  Every  day  she  neared  the  end.  All 
who  saw  her  knew  she  was  growing  weaker, 
yet  not  one  was  kind  enough,  to  tell  her. 
Every  hint  of  death,  every  thing  serious, 
was  forbidden.  That  sick  chamber  was 
turned  into  a  stage  for  players,  who  wiped 
away  their  tears  before  they  entered,  wore 
a  lying  mask  of  smiles,  and  spoke  in  fabled 
words  of  hope  when  hope  herself  was  dead. 

So  the  play  went  on,  and  the  disease, 
too,  till  the  hour  of  death  came.  Then, 
when  the  truth  flashed  upon  the  victim's 
mind,  she  cried  out  in  agony  of  spirit:  ''I 
can  not  die  !  I  can  not  die  !  I  am  not  pre- 
pared. I  can  not  get  ready."  Sad,  awful 
words  !  She  had  asked  to  know  her  condi- 
tion and  plead  earnestly  that  they  would 
tell  her  all,  but  these  whose  business  it 
was  to  do  so,  resolutely  deceived  her,  and 
betrayed  her  stealthily  to  death. 

The  whole  scene  reminds  one  of  that  old 
heathen  pageant,  where  they  crowned  the 
lambs  with  garlands,  and  led  them  to  the 
slaughter  with  dances  and  music.  When 
will  parents  and  friends  learn  to  be  honest 
in  the  sick  room  and  truthful  to  the  dying? 
Does  not  death  come  suddenly  enough  ac- 
cording to  God's  own  arrangement,  without 
this  cruel  conspiracy  of  our  fellows? 
Ought  not  our  efforts  to  be,  by  a  word  in 
season,  by  watchfulness,  by  kindly  persua- 
sion and  instruction,  to  prepare  death's 
subject  for  death,  and  so  take  away,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  surprise  of  its  coming 
and  the  suddenness  of  the  departure? — 
The  Congregationalist. 

Wait  Wife — Wait  Husband. — Wait  hus- 
band, before  you  wonder  audibly  why  your 
wife  don't  get  along  with  the  household  re- 
sponsibilities as  your  mother  did.  She  is  do- 
ing her  best;  and  no  woman  can  endure  that 
best  to  be  slighted.  Be  member  the  long,  weary 
nights  she  sat  up  with  the  little  babe  that  died; 
remember  the  love  and  care  she  bestowed  upon 
you  when  you  had  that  loug  fit  of  iilneas.  Do 
you  think  she  is  made  of  cast-iron?  Wait — 
wait  in  silence  and  forbearance,  and  the  light 
will  come  back  to  her  eyes — the  old  light  of  the 
old  days. 

Wait  wife  befere  you  speak  reproachfully  to 
your  husband  when  he  comes  late,  weary,  and 
"out  of  sorts."  He  has  worked  hard  for  you 
all  day— perhaps  far  into  the  night;  he  has 
wrestled  hard  in  hand  with  care,  and  selfish- 
ness, and  greed  and  all  the  demons  that  follow 
in  the  train  of  money-making.  Let  home  be 
another  atmosphere  entirely.  Let  him  feel 
that  there  is  no  other  place  in  the  world  where 
he  can  find  peace,  find  quiet,  and  perfect 
love. 


There  is  wormwood  of  bitterness  in  nearly 
every  sweet  of  life.  But  it  would  not  seem  half 
so  bitter  if  we  did  not  stop  to  weigh,  and  sep- 
arate, and  analyze  to  find  outexaetly  how  bit- 
ter it  is. 


How  to  Make  Home  Happy. 

Do  not  jest  with  your  wife  upon  a  sub- 
ject in  which  there  is  danger  of  wounding 
her  feelings.  Remember  that  she  treas- 
ures every  word  you  utter,  though  you 
never  think  of  it  again.  Do  not  speak  of 
some  virtue  in  another  mau's  wife,  to  re- 
mind your  own  of  a  fault.  Do  not  re- 
proach your  wife  with  personal  defects, 
for  if  she  has  sensibility,  you  may  inflict 
a  wound  very  difficult  to  heal.  Do  not 
treat  your  wife  with  inattention  in  com- 
pany. Do  not  upbraid  her  in  the  presence 
of  a  third  person,  nor  entertain  her  with 
praising  the  beauty  and  accomplishments 
of  other  women.  If  you  would  have  a 
pleasant  home  and  cheerful  wife,  pass 
your  evenings  under  your  own  roof.  Do 
not  be  stern  and  silent  in  your  own  house, 
and  remarkable  for  sociability  elsewhere. 
Remember  that  your  wife  has  as  much 
need  of  recreation  as  yourself,  and  devote 
a  portion  of  your  leisure  hours  to 
such  society  and  amusements  as  she 
may  join.  By  so  doing,  you  will  se- 
cure her  smiles  and  increase  her  affection. 
Do  not,  by  being  too  exact  in  pecuniary 
matters,  make  your  wife  feel  her  depend  ■ 
ence  upon  your  bounty.  It  tends  to  les- 
sen her  dignity  of  character,  and  don't  in- 
crease her  esteem  for  you. 

If  she  is  a  sensible  woman,  she  should 
be  acquainted  with  your  business  and 
know  your  income,  that  siie  may  regulate 
her  expenses  accordingly.  Do  not  with- 
hold this  knowledge,  in  order  to  cover  your 
own  extravagance.  Woman  has  a  keen 
perception — be  sure  she  will  discover  your 
selfishness — and  though  no  word  is  spok- 
en, from  that  moment  her  respect  is  les- 
sened, her  confiience  diminished,  pride- 
wounded,  and  a  thousand,  perhaps  unjust, 
suspicions  created.  From  that  moment 
is  your  domestic  comfort  on  the  wane. 
There  can  be  no  oneness  where  there  is 
no  fit  II  conjh  ten  ce .  — K.  c . 


Pillow   Prayers. 

He  who  knows  nothing  of  pillow  prayers  is  ig- 
norant of  one  of  the  sweetest  modes  of  prayer 
practical  to  mau  on  earth.  The  day  with  "its 
engrossments  being  gone,  it  is  a  most  favor- 
able time  for  the  gathering  in  of  our  thoughts 
upon  ourselves  —  our  sius,  our  wants,  fears, 
and  hopes,  and  then  the  turning  of  them  up  to- 
ward heaven.  This  is  what  the  Psalmist  is  ap- 
parently referring  to  in  his  words,  "  when  I  re- 
member Thee  upon  my  bed,  and  meditate  upon 
Thee  in  the  night  watches."  That  he  uttered 
many  a  pillow  prayer  is  a  thousand  fold  more 
than  probable.  "  I  have  remembered  Thy 
name,  O  Lord,  in  the  night."  "I  prevented  the 
dawning  of  the  morning  and  cried."  Those  cries 
were  prayers  before  the  dawn  of  day.  If  these 
prayers  of  the  pillow,  however,  be  begotten 
only  of  sheer  evening  sloth,  we  may  pay  of 
them  that  they  are  "  bastards  and  not  sous.  " 
But  if  they  are  the  legitimate  children  of  weak- 
ness, excessive  weariness,  sickness  or  other 
similar  circumstances,  then  are  they  of  the 
true  house  and  lineage  of  heaven,  coming  down 
in  kindredship  all  the  way  from  Bethel, ,  where 
the  overjaded  Jacob  had  his  angelic  vision 
on  his  pillow  of  stones. 

Many  a  timid  boy  at  boarding  school,  with  bois- 
terous room-mates  about  him,  has  kept  alive 
his  prized  communion  with  his  Fatheron  High, 
and  BO,  perhaps,  saved  his  soul  by  means  of 
his  ailent  prayers.  Boys,  try  them !  Girli 
don't  neglect  them  !  Invalids  with  your  eyes 
so  often  held  loug  waking  in  the  night-season, 
distrust  not  the  pillow  prayers.  Hundreds  are 
continually  climbing  to  heaven  by  them  as  on 
a  ladder.  If  you,  perchance,  fall  asleep  in  the 
act,  do  not  fret  about  it.  For  what  opiate  from 
the  apothecary  is  so  harmless,  as  such  an  out- 
breathing  of  your  holiest  desires  upward  ? 
What  is  sweeter  than  to  lose  yourself  in  such 
a  prayer  ?  For  prayer  is  simply  a  form  of 
thought  toward  God,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
fitting  to  the  very  last  momenta  of  daily  con- 
sciousness than  such  thoughts. 


Yodflq  Folks'  GolJ^ji. 


What  ShalPGirls  Do? 

Please  pardon  my  intrusion  on  your  time  and 
space.  I  should  like  to  answer  "What  Shall 
the  Girls  Do  r  "  but  know  that  I  am  not  capable 
of  doing  it  justice.  To  the  girls  I  would  say 
do  not  be  dependent  and  helpless.  Fit  your- 
selves for  some  honorable,  noble  employment. 
Strive  to  be  the  best  of  your  kind.  But  should 
God  call  you  to  be  a  wife  and  mother,  then 
think  if  you  can  leave  your  child  to  tho  care 
of  an  ignorant  woman,  even  if  she  be  kind  and 
strong.  Who  can  fill  the  place  of  a  mother  to 
her  child  ?  Surely  not  an  ignorant  hireling 
who  has  no  interest  in  it  beyond  the  money  she 
gets  for  her  labor. 

Leave  a  child  to  the  care  of  an  ignoraut  per- 
son, and  just  stop  and  thiuk  iu  how  many 
ways  said  ignorance  will  effect  the  child,  It  is 
by  some  said,  intelligent  women  are  fitted  to  do 
something  above  baby  tending.  I  ask,  what  is 
more  exalted  than  the  training  of  an  immortal 
mind  ?  Children  are  taught  to  appear  to  be 
many  things  that  are  supposed  to  be  desirable. 
But  alas  !  how  few  are  trained  to  make  true, 
noble,  Christian  men  and  women  !  Put  the 
next  generation  under  the  care  and  influence 
of  none  but  true,  noble,  intelligent  mothers, 
and  what  think  you  would  be  the  consequence  ? 
We  cannot  have  the  faintest  conception.  From 
a  mother  who  is  striving  to  train  her  children  to 
be  true  Christian  men  and  women.  k.  m. 


Love,  FoiiTUNiJ  on  Position. — Who  marrries 
for  love,  takes  a  wife;  who  marries  fortune, 
takes  a  mistress;  who  marries  for  position  takes 
a  lady.  You  are  loved  by  your  wife,  regarded 
by  your  mistress,  tolerated  by  your  lady.  You 
have  a  wife  for  yourself,  a  mistress  for  your 
house  and  friends,  a  lady  for  the  world  and  so- 
ciety. Y'our  wife  w  ill  agree  with  you,  your  mis- 
tress will  rule  you,  your  lady  will  manage  you. 
Your  wife  will  take  tare  of  your  household, 
your  mistress  of  your  house,  your  lady  of  ap- 
pearances. If  you  are  sickj'our  wife  will  nurse 
you,  your  mistress  will  visit  you,  your  lady 
will  inquire  after  your  health.  You  take  a 
walk  with  your  wife,  a  ride  with  your  mistress. 
and  go  to  a  party  with  your  lady.  Y'our  wife 
will  share  your  grief,  your  mistress  your  mon- 
ey, and  your  lady  your  debts.  If  you  die  your 
wife  will  weep,  your  mistress  lament,  and  your 
lady  wear  mourning.  Which  will  you  have?- — 
Christian  Union. 


Early  Morninu. — Somebody  who  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  rise  early  in  the  morning  imparts 
to  the  Independent  some  very  interesting  fact  sin 
regard  to  that  portion  of  the  day.  He  says : 
"From  four  o'clock  to  seven  there  is  a  period  as 
distant  from  day  as  is  the  time  from  six  in  the 
evening  until  ten.  Most  persons  understand 
the  meaning  of  evening;  but  morning  means 
no  more  than  a  point — a  mere  time  to  get  up 
and  dress  for  the  day.  But  decidedly  the  rich- 
est, most  marked  part  of  the  day — the  fullest 
of  unique  joys,  songs  and  suggestions  is  the 
morning.  Thomas  Fuller  (is  it)  says:  'Do 
not  spill  the  morning  (the  quintessence  of  the 
day)  in  recreations.'  That  is  it  exactly— the 
quintessence.  About  four  of  an  August  morn- 
ing the  great  wave  of  bird  song  reaches  you. 
Where  it  starts  I  don't  know.  Probably  on 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  with  reed  birds;  but 
it  always  comes  with  the  sun  from  the  east. 
At  first  you  hear  just  one  inquiring  note,  away 
down  in  the  valley;  after  a  little,  another  sleepy 
twill,  then  another  and  another,  keener,  fuller, 
wide  awake,  joyful;  until  the  valley  is  rocking 
and  rolling  with  a  tide  of  song.  A  robin  shouts 
in  the  elm  over  the  roof;  the  tide  dashes  and 
flows  over  you — on,  on  to  the  Pacific.  For 
half  an  hour  every  bird  in  all  your  world  is 
half  crazed  with  inspiration,  pouring  forth 
the  exquisite  rhythm  ot  his  being  in  a  hallelu- 
jah chorus.  And  then  the  perfume  and  purity 
of  the  air.  It  has  an  odor  neither  of  night  nor 
of  day;  but  the  dew  seems  to  hold  in  solution 
those  peculiar  honeysuckle  odors  that  are 
never  emitted  till  night." 


Mothers. — Some  one  has  said  that  a  young 
mother  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  nature. 
Why  qualify  it?  Why  young?  Are  not  all 
mothers  beautiful?  The  sentimental  outside 
beholder  may  prefer  youth  in  the  pretty  pic- 
ture, but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  sous  and 
daughters,  who  are  most  intimately  concern- 
ed in  the  matter,  love  and  admire  their  moth- 
ers most  when  they  are  old.  How  suggestive 
of  something  holy  and  venerable  it  is  when  a 
person  talks  of  his  "dear  mother."  Away  with 
your  mincing  "mammas,"  suggestive  only  of  a 
fine  lady,  who  deputes  her  duty  to  nurse,  a 
drawing-room  maternal  parent,  who  is  afraid  to 
handle  her  offspring  for  fear  of  spoiling  her  new 
gown.  Give  me  the  homely  mother,  the  arms 
of  whose  love  all-embracing,  who  is  beautiful 
always,  whether  old  or  young,  whether  arrayed 
in  satin,  or  modestly  habited  by  bombazine. 


The  Husband. — Ladies  sometimes  do  not 
value  their  husbands  as  they  ought.  They  not 
unfrequeutly  learn  the  value  of  a  good  husband 
for  the  first  time  by  the  loss  of  him.  Yet  the 
husband  is  the  very  roof-tree  of  the  house,  the 
corner-stone  of  the  edifies,  the  keystone  of  the 
arch  called  home.  He  is  the  bread-winner  of 
the  family,  the  defence,  and  its  glory,  the  be- 
ginning and  the  ending  of  the  golden  chain  of 
life  which  surrounds  it,  its  counselor,  its  law- 
giver, and  its  king.  And  yet  we  seG  how  frail 
that  life  is  on  which  so  much  depends  !  How 
frail  is  the  life  of  a  husband  and  father  !  When 
he  is  taken  away,  who  shall  fill  his  place  ? 
When  he  is  taken  ill,  what  gloomy  clouds 
hover  over  the  house  !  When  he  is  dead,  what 
darkness,  weeping,  agony!  Then  poverty, 
like  the  murderous  assassin,  breaks  in  at  the 
windows;  starvation,  like  a  famishing  wolf, 
howls  at  the  door.  Widowhood  is.  too  often 
an  associate  of  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Orphan- 
hood, too,  means  desolation  and  woe. 


Dressing  Children. — I  know  thousands  of 
parents  who  have  received  from  God  a  child, 
and  then  they  turn  the  young  immortal  into  a 
dressmaker's  doll!  As  if  God  had  not  made 
the  little  creature  beautiful  enough,  they  must 
overload  it  with  silks  and  laces,  and  then  tor- 
ture its  freedom  into  the  thongs  the  screws  of 
arbitrary  fashion.  This  overdressing  of  the 
body  strikes  through  into  the  heart.  How  can 
a  stop  be  put  to  the  crop  of  fops  and  fashionists 
if  children  are  to  be  trained  in.o  foppery  and 
cojeombryfrom  their  cradles  ?  How  can  our 
children  be  taught  self-denial  and  spiritual- 
mindedness  while  under  the  artificial  trappings 
of  pride  and  extravagance? — Theo.  L.  Cuyler. 

One  of  the  novel  features  of  the  Vienna  Ex- 
position will  be  a  very  complete  collection  of 
American  newspapers,  arranged  according  to 
States,  with  a  catalogue  giving  full  particulars 
in  regard  to  each  one  represented. 


Don't  Whip  Them. 

Mothers  don't  whip  them!  Treat  God's 
lambs  tenderly.  Compel  obedience,  but 
not  with  the  rod.  The  other  evening, 
whilst  taking  my  customary  stroll,  medi- 
tating ou  my  next  text  for  the  following 
Sunday,  the  face  maternal  appeared  at  tho 
door  of  a  pleasant  little  home  I  had  often 
noticed,  and  loudly  ordered  a  little  lad, 
three  or  so,  to  "come  in,  and  see  if  she 
did  not  do  as  she  said  she  would."  The 
mother,  in  her  wrath  at  being  disobeyed 
re-entered  the  house,  not  hearing  the  lit- 
tle one's  sobbing  explanation  that  he  had 
stepped  outside  to  fetch  the  baby  in.  Di- 
rectly tho  blows  and  piteous  cries  fell  up- 
on my  ears. 

Undoubtedly  the  little  one  had  gone  be- 
yond the  prescribed  bounds;  but  it  was  to 
bring  the  wee  toddling  thing  inside,  who 
a3  yet  heeded  not  the  commands,  however 
harshly  given,  and  his  full  heart  and 
meager  use  of  words  witheld  the  power  of 
explanation.  Poor  little  man,  how  my 
heart  ached  for  him.  Kissless  and  sad  he 
went  to  his  bed. 

Mothers,  do  not  whip  them!  Do  not 
yourselves  make  shadows  in  the  sunlight 
with  which  (bid  always  surrounds  chil- 
dren. Do  not  let  them  be  lulled  to  steep 
by  the  falling  of  their  own  tsars,  or  by 
their  own  sobs  aod  sighs.  Far  pleasanter 
it  is  when  you  go  to  tuck  them  iu  at 
night,  to  find  pink  feet  on  the  pillow, 
dimpled  knees  in  air,  toys  yet  in  embrace, 
and  smiles  ou  their  sweet  mouths. 

Yourselves  beariu  mind  their  last  words, 
"If  I  should  die  before  I  wake."  Treat 
them  tenderly. 

I  took  my  little  man  a  shot-gun  to-night, 
and  handing  it  over  thegate,  I  said,  "Now, 
will  you  mind  your  mamma,  and  stay  in- 
side when  she  calls  you?"  I  am  sure  the 
"me  will''  was  very  sincere,  but  if  they 
forget,  bear  with  them.  If  childhood's 
days  cannot  bo  free  from  sorrow,  surely 
none  ever  will.— Household. 

Don't  Kill  Time. 

"  Spare  a   copper,  sir,  I  am  starving,''  were 
the  words  of  a  poor,  half-starved,  ragged    man 
to  a  gentleman  hastening  home  one  bitter  cold 
night.  "Spare  a  copper,  sir,  and  God  will  I 
you." 

Struck  with  the  fellow's  manner  and  appear- 
ance, the  gentleman  stopped  and  said: 

"You  look  as  if  you  had  seen  better  days.  If 
you  will  tell  me  candidly  what  has  been"  your 
greatest  failing  through  life,  I'll  give  "you 
enough  to  pay  your  lodging." 

"I'm  afraid  I  could  hardly  do  that,"  the 
beggar  answered  with  a  mournful  smile. 

"Try,  man,  try.  Here's  a  shilling  to  sharpen 
yonrmemory;  onlybesureyou  speak  the  truth." 
The  man  pressed  the  coin  tightly  in  his  hand, 
aud  after  thinking  for  nearly  a  minute,  said: 

"  To  be  honest  with  you,  then,  I  believe  my 
greatest  fault  has  beenin  learning  to  'kill  time."' 
When  I  was  a  boy,  I  had  kind,  loving  parents, 
who  let  me  do  pretty  much  as  I  liked;  so  I  be- 
came idle  and  careless,  and  never  once  thought 
of  the  change  in  store  for  me.  In  hope  that  I 
should  one  day  make  my  mark  in  the  world,  I 
was  sent  to  college;  but  there  I  wasted  my  time 
iu  idle  dreaming  and  expensive  amusements. 
If  I  had  been  a  poor  boy,  with  necessity  staring 
me  iu  the  face,  I  think  I  should  have  done  bet- 
ter. But  somehow  I  fell  into  the  notion  that 
life  was  to  be  one  continued  holiday.  I  gradu- 
ally become  fond  of  wine  and  company.  In  a 
few  years  my  parents  both  died;  you  can  guess 
the  rest.  I  soon  wasted  what  little  they  left 
me,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  combat  my  old  hab- 
its.    Yes,  sir;  idleness  has  ruined  me." 

"I  believe  your  story,"  said  the  gentleman, 
"  and  I  will  tell  it  to  my  boys  as  a  wanting.  I 
am  sorry  for  you,  indeed  I  am.  But  it  is  never 
too  late  to  reform.  Come  to  my  office  to-mor- 
row and  let  me  try  to  inspire  you  with  fresh 
courage." 

And  giving  tho  man  a  piece  of  money,  and 
indicating  where  he  could  be  found,  he  hurried 
on. 

"  Never  kill  time  "  boys,  ne  is  your  best 
friend.  Don't  let  him  slip  through  your  fin- 
gers when  you  are  young,  as  the  beggar  did. 
The  days  of  your  boyhood  are  the  most  pre- 
cious you  will  ever  see.  The  habits  you  form 
will  stick  to  you  like  wax.  If  they  are  good 
ones,  life  will  be  a  pleasure  and  a  true  success. 
You  may  not  grow  rich,  but  your  life  will  be  a 
real  success,  nevertheless. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  you  waste  your  early 
years,  live  for  fun  ouly,  trifle  with  your  oppor- 
tunities, you  will  find  after  a  while  that  your 
life  is  a  failure — yes,  even  if  you  should  be  very 
rich. 

"I  declare,  "said  an  old  lady,  reverting  to  the 
promise  made  on  her  marriage  day  by  her  liege 
lord,  "I  shall  never  forget  when  01  adiahput  the 
nuptial  ring  on  my  finger,  and  said, 'with  my 
worldly  goods  I  thee  endow.'  He  used  to  keep 
a  dry-goods  store  then,  and  I  thought  he  wa» 
going  to  give  me  the  whole  there  was  in  it.  I 
was  young  and  simple  then,  and  did  not  know 
till  afterward  that  it  meant  one  calico  gown  a 
year." 
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Education  of  Girls  in  Domestic 
Economy. 

Young  girls  do  not  realize  the  necessity  of  so 
much  time  being  spent  in  the  kitchen,  doing 
such  little  bits  of  jobs  as  ever  well-regulated 
house  requires;  and,  indeed,  some  quite  old 
girls  do  not.  But  let  us  see  who  is  to  be  blamed. 
It  is  natural  for  most  girls  to  like  their  own 
amusements  better  than  the  dull  work  of  wash- 
ing dishes,  sweeping,  etc.,  while  their  mothers 
and  older  sisters  are  enjoying  themselves  play- 
ing croquet.  The  time  for  girls  to  begin  to  do 
housework  is  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
to  do  much  of  anything.  Now  if  these  girls  are 
allowed  to  grow  up  as  many  of  them  are,  with- 
out knowing  how  to  do  any  housework  what- 
ever, it  will  be  very  hard  far  them  then  to  learn 
so  many  things  at  onue,  should  they  be  obliged 
to  do  such  work. 

But  I  ask,  does  the  blame  rest  entirely  on 
the  in  ?  Any  sensible  person  will  say  that  the 
girls  are  not  to  blame  for  what  parents  neglect. 
If  mothers  would  only  take  their  daughters  into 
the  kitchen,  learn  them  to  do  work  as  it  should 
be  done,  and  if  they  themselves  do  not  know 
how  to  do  some  kinds  of  fancy  cooking,  they 
can  teach  their  girls  as  far  as  they  know  them- 
selves; and  then,  perhaps,  they  can  learn  some- 
thing together.  Now  if  they  would  do  this — 
beginning  while  they  are  young, — teach  them 
that  housework  is  not  so  degrading  as  some 
people  think,  and  followit  until  they  ai-e  grown 
up,  I  think  there  would  be  no  need  of  having 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  such  duties 
to  young  ladies;  and,  perhaps,  some  of  our 
readers  might  be  more  fortunate  in  getting 
help,  and  have  less  cause  to  complain  about  ig 
norant  girls. 

The  correspondent  writing  on  "Female  Edu- 
cation," in  the  issue  of  Out.  12th,  I  think  must 
live  in  some  city  or  village,  for  she  seems  to 
point  directly  to  the  country  for  poor  meals 
and  general  ignorance.  I  know  some  of  the 
readers  of  this  piece  will  say  "she  is  a  green 
country  girl,  anyone  might  know."  I  am  a 
farmer's  daughter,  and  am  not  ashamed  to  own 
it;  and  1  know  a  great  many  farmers'  girls  who 
would  like  to  write,  but  are,  like  myself,  aware 
that  older  ones  can  do  better.  I  have  never 
before  written  for  this  department;  but  I  hope 
to  hear  from  the  girls  once  in  a  while.  I  know 
they  might  write  something  that  would  be  of 
interest  to  a  great  many,  if  they  would  try. — 
Vor.  Miine  Farmer. 


A  Gigantic  Pie  Bakery. 

Pie  baking  may  be  called  a  new  industry  and, 
at  the  same  time,  one  essentially  American. 
For  the  benefit  of  our  foreign  readers,  we  ex- 
plain that  in  the  United  States  a  "pie"  is  the 
synonymous  term  for  the  English  "tart"  or 
French  "tourte,"  meaning  a  compound,  gener- 
ally suggestive  of  dire  misery  to  dyspeptics, 
composed  of  fruit  and  two  crusts  of  paste.  The 
thick  deep  pastry  of  the  venison  or  beef  of  Eng- 
land and  foie  gras  of  France  have  their  counter- 
parts among  us  as  pot  pies, of  which  the  principal 
contents  are  chicken.  Their  habitat,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  use  a  scientific  term  in  the  con- 
nection, is  New  England,  where,  with  the  tra- 
ditional pork  and  beans,  they  form  a  staple  ex- 
ercise for  the  ostrich-like  digestive  organs  of 
our  Yankee  brethren. 

Four  great  firms  have  united  their  forces  and 
and  have  formed  the  New  York  Pie  Baking 
Company.  Fifty  thousand  pies  are  daily  man- 
ufactured, and  in  event  of  a  strong  demand,  as 
many  as  65,000  can  be  supplied.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  company  is  $300,000.  The  build- 
ings are  admirably  arranged  for  the  purpose 
intended,  three  stories  high,  with  basement, 
occupying  four  full  lots  twenty-five  by  one  hun- 
dred feet,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  either  way.  The  office  is  located  on 
the  second  floor  of  No.  82  Sullivan  s'reet.  The 
first  or  ground  floor  is  used  as  a  retail  depart- 
ment. In  the  rear  are  located  ihe  bakery, 
store-rooms,  sheds,  etc.  In  the  basement  are 
affixed  the  ovens,  ten  in  number. 

The  weekly  consumption  of  material  is  140 
barrels  of  flour,  42,000  pounds  of  sugar,  5,000 
pounds  of  lard,  500  barrels  apples,  60,000 
pounds  pumpkins,  and  squashes,  60,000  eggs, 
500  bushels  berries  in  their  season,  800  pounds 
beef  for  mince,  1,500  pounds  cocoanut,  100  box- 
es lemons,  and  spices  accordingly.  They  also 
have  in  constant  use  about  150,000  pie  plates, 
aud  give  employment  to  100  workmen,  running 
35  wagons. — Hci&UiJic  Amer. 


Soap  Addltekations. — -It  is  stated  by  Jean 
that  our  ordinary  soaps  are  so  adulterated,  un- 
der pretence  of  cheapness,  that  little  of  soap 
remains  but  the  name.  The  chief  adulterant  is 
resin,  which  combines  with  the  potash  or  soda 
in  place  of  the  50  or  60  per  cent,  of  fatty  acid 
that  should  be  present.  These  alkaline  resin- 
ates  impart  to  the  soap  the  power  of  lathering 
copiously,  and  they  even  saponify  in  water  con- 
taining gypsum.  These  good  properties  are, 
however,  counterbalanced  by  serious  disadvan- 
tages. If  resinous  soaps  are  used  in  fulling 
cloth,  they  produce  blemishes.  They  also  im- 
part to  worsted  stuffs  a  peculiar  greasy  lustre, 
and  wool  scoured  with  these  takes  the  mordants 
and  dyes  unequally. 


Thermometers  fob  Stove  Ovens. — A  con- 
tributor to  the  Prairie  Farmer  makes  the  follow- 
ing sensible  suggestions:  We  talk  about  hot, 
quick  and  slow  ovens,  but  it  takes  a  very  long 
experience  to  enable  one  to  tell  by  the  feeling, 
or  in  any  practical  manner,  just  how  hot  an 
oven  is  until  we  see  its  effect  on  the  articles 
cooked,  and  then  it  is  too  late  ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  communicate  to  any  one  else  the 
precise  temperature  which  is  represented  by 
our  ideas  of  hot,  quick,  etc.  It  is  a  matter 
of  guess-work.  In  fact  our  whole  system  of 
cooking  is  more  or  less  a  patched-up  system  of 
guess-work.  We  have  rules  nad  recipes  for 
rich  cakes  and  puddings,  but  bread  of  all  va- 
rieties, pies,  butter,  etc.,  are  made  by  guess. 
Aud  even  in  those  recipes  which  we  have,  the 
ingredients  are  measured  in  all  manner  of  ves- 
sels, and  no  two  persons  understand  alike  the 
terms  which  designate  the  quantities.  One  of 
our  friends  has  a  stove  with  glass  oven  doors. 
Why  could  not  a  thermometer  also  be  attached 
to  them?  I  hope  to  see  the  time  when  cooking 
shall  become  an  exact  science;  when  we  shall 
not  only  measure  the  heat  of  our  ovens  with 
thermometers,  and  know  the  precise  tempera- 
ture of  which  they  should  be  for  each  variety 
baked  therein,  but  shall  also  know  the  tem- 
perature at  which  our  yeast  and  bread-sponge 
and  cream  should  be  kept;  when  we  shall  pre- 
pare all  articles  of  food  by  correct  recipes,  and 
measure  all  ingredients  in  exact  and  standard 
measures,  which  shall  be  all  over  the  country, 
so  that  mistakes  can  only  occur  when  we  fail  to 
follow  the  rules. 


Cucumber  Salad. — A  lady  correspondent  of 
Hearth  and  Hume  says: — "We  have  just  pre- 
pared our  winter's  supply  of  cucumber  salad, 
and  this  is  how  we  made  it: — There  were  about 
a  dozen  ripe  "White  Spine"  cucumbers  lying 
on  their  vines,  and  these  we  picked,  washed, 
pared,  cut  into  strips,  taking  out  the  seeds,  aud 
then  to  each  dozen  cucumbers— which  we  cut 
up  into  pieces  like  small  dice — we  put  twelve 
large  white  onions,  chopped,  six  large  green 
peppers,  also  chopped,  one  quarter  pound  each 
of  black  and  white  mustard  seed,  aud  a  gill  of 
celery  seed.  These  were  all  mixed  together,  a 
teacup  of  salt  added,  and  they  were  then  hung 
up  in  a  cotton  big  to  drain  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Then  the  salad,  with  i-nough  clear  cold 
vinegar  added  to  cover  it,  was  put  into  stone 
jars  and  fastened  nearly  airtight.  In  six  weeks 
it  will  be  fit  for  use.  It  looks  as  well  as  it 
tastes,  so  white  and  crisp,  and  makes  an  ele- 
gant salad  for  a  joint  of  cold  meat. 


Chicken  Jelly. — For  chicken  jelly,  take  a 
large  chicken,  cut  it  up  into  small  pieces,  bruise 
the  bones,  and  put  the  whole  into  a  stone  jar 
with  a  coyer  that  will  make  it  water  tight.  Set 
the  jar  in  a  large  kettle  of  boiling  water,  and 
keep  it  boiling  for  three  hours.  Then  strain 
off  the  liquid,  and  season  it  slightly  with  salt, 
pepper  and  mace,  or  with  loaf  sugar  and  lemon 
juice,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  person  for 
whom  it  is  intended.  Return  the  fragments  of 
the  chicken  to  the  jar,  and  set  it  again  in  a  ket- 
tle of  boiling  water.  You  will  find  that  you 
can  collect  nearly  as  much  jelly  from  the  sec- 
ond boiling.  This  jelly  may  be  made  of  an  old 
fowl. 


Potato  Snow. — This  requires  very  white, 
smooth  and  mealy  potatoes.  Boil  them  very 
carefully,  peel  them,  and  set  them  on  a  plate  in 
the  oven  till  they  become  very  dry  and  mealy. 
Then  rub  them  through  a  coarse  wire  sieve  into 
the  dish  into  which  they  are  to  be  served.  Do 
not  disturb  the  heap  of  potatoes  before  it  iR 
seived  up,  or  the  flakes  will  fail  and  it  wi'i 
flatten.     It  is  very  pretty  in  its  appearance. 


The  Resources  of  Japan. 

A  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  speaking 
from  personal  knowledge  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Japan,  says:  "In  minerals  the  coun- 
try is  very  rich.  The  precious  and  useful 
metals  are  found  there  in  large  quantities,  as 
well  as  coal,  and  a  few  mines  are  already  worked 
on  an  important  scale.  Eock  crystal  is  abun- 
dant, pearls  and  corals  are  fished  along  the 
coast,  but  no  diamonds,  or  indeed  any  other 
stones  of  value,  have  yet  been  found.  We  all 
kuow  how  able  the  Japanese  are  in  metal  work- 
ing, especially  in  cutlery  and  gold  and  copper; 
we  have  but  a  general  idea  of  the  matchless 
finish  and  subtle  delicacy  of  the  handling,  and 
of  the  talent  which  that  handling  reveals.  With 
the  skill  which  they  have  so  long  possessed, 
and  with  the  capacity  of  imitation  (let  it  be  re- 
membered that  they  built  their  first  steamboat 
and  its  engine  solely  from  a  description  in  a 
Dutch  book),  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will 
soon  produce  all  the  hardware  with  which  we 
now  supply  them.  In  manufactures  generally 
there  has  not,  so  far,  been  much  development, 
though  several  European  articles,  such  as  win- 
dow glass,  grape  wine,  and  beer  are  beginning 
to  be  made  on  a  small  scale.  In  the  staple  pro- 
ducts of  Japan,  in  lacquer,  porcelain,  and  silk 
crape,  no  change  can  possibly  be  wished  for; 
they  are  so  perfeet  as  they  are  that  foreigners 
have  not  learned  to  equal  them.  Indeed,  the 
secret  of  good  lacquer  and  of  weaving  silk  with 
the  same  pattern  on  both  sides  has  never  been 
discovered  outside  Japan. 


Brilliant  and  Economical  Starch. — It  is 
said  that  a  brilliant  and  economical  starch  fin- 
ish is  madeby  taking  one  pound  of  wheatstarch, 
and  stirring  it  up  carefully  in  six  pounds  of 
cold  water  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  homogeneous 
paste.  One  ounce  of  aqua-ammonia  is  then  to 
be  added  by  constant  stirring,  after  which  the 
paste  becomes  slightly  yellow  and  swells  con- 
siderably. It  is  next  to  be  diluted  with  five 
pounds  of  cold  water,  and  then  brought  nearly 
to  a  boiling  point,  stirring  continually.  After  a 
quarter  of  an  honr  at  this  temperature,  all  the 
surplus  ammonia  will  have  become  volatilized, 
and  the  mixture  will  be  found  to  furnish  an 
economical  size,  useful  for  a  great  many  pur- 
poses. Linen  starched  with  this  not  only  be- 
comes stiffer,  but  much  more  lustrous.  It 
may  also  be  used  for  coating  wood  to  be  polish- 
ed, as  it  completely  closes  the  pores. 


Separating  Osage  Seed. — Last  autumn  I 
had  a  few  Osage  oranges — I  mean  the  fruit  of 
oranges,  and  not  the  seed  only — and  not  know- 
ing how  to  get  the  seed  separated  from  the 
pulp,  I  buried  the  oranges  in  the  garden  in  a 
trench,  covering  them  to  the  depth  of  about 
four  or  five  inches,  where  they  were  suffered  to 
remain  until  spring,  when  the  pulp  was 
found  to  be  almost  entirely  wasted  away,  and 
the  seods  in  a  fine  state  of  germination,  fully 
one-half  being  sprouted.  They  were  immedi- 
ately sown  in  drills,  and  covered  about  two 
inches  in  depth,  aud  in  a  few  days  the  ground 
was  completely  cracked  with  the  young  plants 
making  their  appearance;  but  being  entirely 
too  thickly  sown,  they  did  not  make  a  growth 
of  more  than  six  to  eight  or  ten  inches  in  hight. 
They  appear,  however,  to  be  fine  and  hardy. 


Preserving  Fish. — The  Scientific  American  in 
alluding  to  the  use  of  sugar  in  preserving  fish, 
gives  the  following  as  the  modus  operandi :  Af- 
ter cleaning,  sprinkle  the  fish  on  the  inside  with 
sugar — say  a  tablespoonful  for  a  five-pound 
fish,  which  suffices.  Turn  it  over  occasionally 
to  give  the  sugar  a  chance  to  penetrate  evenly. 
It  is  said  that  sugar  preserves  better  than  salt; 
aud  there  is  this  advantage,  viz.,  the  fish  is  ten- 
der and  tasteful  as  when  fresh, 


Thickened  Milk. — There  is  no  better  dish 
when  diarrhea  is  common  among  old  folks  and 
children  than  good  thickened  milk.  This  is 
how  I  make  it,  very  nicest  way  :  Take  half  a 
gallon  of  morning's  milk,  not  skimmed,  and 
put  on  to  boil,  stirring  occasionally.  Break  a 
tresh  egg  into  flour  well  salted,  stir  it  and  rub 
it  between  the  hands  until  all  the  flour  that  can 
has  been  worked  iuto  it,  then  just  as  the  milk 
reaches  the  boiling  point  scatter  it  in,  stirring 
all  the  time — one  minute  will  have  cooked  all 
the  lumps;  pour  into  a  tureen,  and  then  add  a 
good  lump  of  butter.  This  is  a  good  and  safe 
food  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Always  let  there 
be  a  half  cupful  of  water  in  the  kettle  before 
the  milling  is  put  in,  that  will  prevent  it  from 
burning. 


If  you  do  not  wish  to  have  white  flannel 
shrink  when  washed,  make  a  good  suds  of  hard 
soap,  and  wash  the  flannel  in  it,  without  rub- 
bing any  soap  on  them;  rub  them  out  in  an- 
other suds,  then  wring  them  out  of  it,  and  put 
them  in  a  clean  tub  aud  turn  on  sufficient  boil- 
ing water  to  cover  them.  A  little  indigo  in  the 
boiling  water  makes  them  look  nicer.  If  you 
wish  to  have  your  flannels  shrink,  so  as  to  have 
them  thick,  wash  them  in  soft  soapsuds,  and 
rinso  them  in  cold  water.  Colored  woolens 
that  incline  to  fade  should  be  washed  in  beef's 
gall  and  warm  water  before  they  are  put  into 
the  soap-suds.  Colored  pantaloons  look  very 
well  washed  with  beef's  gall  and  fair  warm 
water,  and  pressed  on  the  wrong  side  while 
damp. 


A  Phase  of  Miner's  Life  and  Death. 

In  October  of  1871,  there  came  to  Bannack 
for  supplies,  a  miner  riding  a  mare  followed  by 
a  colt.  He  purchased  his  goods,  paid  for  them 
in  dust,  exhibited  a  well-stored  purse,  told 
some  parties  he  had  a  "good  thing"  on  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Big  Hole,  and  got  out  of 
town.  The  same  season  a  half-breed  living  in 
Bitter  Root,  while  hunting  on  a  tributary  of 
the  Big  Hole  toward  Salmon,  discovered  this 
miner  at  work,  and  was  paid  several  hundred 
dollars  not  to  reveal  his  whereabouts.  It  is 
said  the  half-breed  keeps  his  compact  faithful- 
ly. It  appears  also  that  the  miner  told  parties 
that  in  good  time  he  would  make  public  the 
locality  of  the  diggins,  that  he  wished  first 
to  get  two  or  three  old  friends  here.  This 
much  of  life. 

During  the  present  season  the  surveying 
party  running  the  railroad  line  across  the  Big 
Hole  and  Salmon  country,  found  on  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Upper  Big  Hole  the  skeleton 
of  a  man,  evidently  dead  some  months,  a  sad- 
dle and  cantines,  the  latter  said  to  have  con- 
tained a  considerable  amount  of  gold.  Recently 
Thos.  Lavatta  and  Thos.  Pambrum,  who  have, 
with  "Dominec,"  been  hunting  for  the  diggings 
of  the  mysterious  miner  in  that  region  found 
the  mare  and  colt  with  which  he  was  seen  in 
Bannack  in  '71,  but  no  trace  of  the  miner  or 
diggings.  About  a  month  ago  there  came  to 
Deer  Lodge  a  party  of  three  men  from  the 
States  who  had  a  letter  of  instructions  from  a 
miner  to  out  fit  at  French  Gulch,  and  take  a 
certain  trail  which  would  lead  them  in  a  direc- 
tion by  which  they  could  reach  the  mines, 
which  he  told  them  was  very  rich.  They  also 
had  a  rude  draft  of  the  country  in  which  the 
mines  were  situated,  said  to  be  in  a  rough 
country  covered  with  thick  heavy  timber. 
These  men,  and  also  Lavatta's  party,  are  now 
searching  in  that  immense  belt  of  unknown 
country  for  the  mines  found  by  the  solitary 
prospector,  from  which  he  had  takeu  a  good 
supply  of  gold  to  which  he  had  invited  his  old 
friends,  and  in  preserving  the  secret  of  which 
he  had  yielded  up  the  companionship  of  his 
fellows,  his  comfort  and  his  life.  These  are 
the  links  of  circumstantial  fact.  It  is  fair  to 
infer  that  the  skeleton  was  that  of  the  myste- 
rious miuer  of  Bannack,  and  that  in  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  he  died,  of  accident  or  illness, 
famished  of  food  or  perished  of  cold  will  likely 
never  be  known  until  Time  shall  end  and  Death 
yield  its  archives  to  the  Great  Ruler.  We  have 
not  learned  the  name  of  the  man,  but  the  story, 
which  is  true,  commended  itself  as  one  of  those 
incidents,  not  remarkable  to  our  Territorial 
readers,  but  showing  to  those  of  the  older  com- 
munities a  phase  of  frontier  life,  and  the  perils 
that  are  sometimes  encountered  in  the  endless 
search  for  gold. 


Clothing. — The  destruction  in  Boston  of 
5,000,000  suits  of  clothing,  including  the  entire 
supply  of  woolen  clothing  for  Canada,  and  the 
North  Western  States  has  caused  a  large  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  wool  in  New  York,  and 
will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  price  of 
all  clothing  now  being  manufactured.  But  no 
change  need  be  expected  in  the  Cal.  market,  at 
least  no  upward  tendency,  as  the  stocks  im- 
ported for  the  Fall  trade  were  heavier  than  ever 
before,  and  as  the  demand  from  Oregon  and 
the  Territories  did  not  come  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  importers.  In  fact  we  have  at 
present  stocks  on  hand  which  are  certainly  not 
less  in  value  than  four  million  dollars.  The 
only  effect  that  may  be  expected  will  be  an  in- 
creased demand  for  the  flanuel  goods  produced 
by  the  Woolen  Mills  all  over  the  coast. 

Ducks  as  Insect  Destroyers. — When  at  St. 
Louis  last  we  fell  in  with  our  worthy  friend 
Charles  Aenkler,  of  Waterloo,  111.,  and  as  he  is 
an  enthusiastic  cultivator  cf  the  grape,  the 
conversation  turned,  of  course,  upon  that  topic. 
We  talked  of  insect  depredations,  and  the  best 
means  of  preventing  them,  when  he  stated  that 
they  troubled  him  but  little,  and  said  he  raised 
over  one  hundred  ducks  in  his  vineyard  last 
season.  He  says  that  it  is  truly  wonderful 
with  what  diligence  they  dart  after  all  kinds  of 
bugs,  thrips,  flies,  and  small  snails,  and  he  con- 
siders them  among  the  best  of  insect  extermi- 
nators. As  they  are  also  a  very  useful  bird, 
lay  a  good  many  eggs, and  are  not  "hard  to  take," 
when  roasted,  we  made  a  note  of  this  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers,  whom  we  would  advise 
to  try  it. —  The  Grape  Culturist. 

Amekican  Coal. — The  exportation  of 
American  coal  to  England  has  already  be- 
gun, and  several  hundred  thousand  tons 
have  been  purchased  on  English  orders. 
The  purchases  are  of  soft  or  bituminous 
coal,  which  is  more  commonly  used  in  Eu- 
rope than  the  anthracite.  Several  vessels 
have  left  Georgetown,  D.  C,  with  cargoes 
of  coal  for  foreign  ceimtries,  and  others 
are  expected  to  clear  before  the  close  of 
navigation.  English  manufacturers  will 
not  be  able  to  compete  very  long  with 
American  industry  if  they  have  to  use 
American  coal.  The  manufacturers  must 
come  where  the  coal  is  cheap. 

Coal  in  Turkistan. — In  Turkistan,  Central 
Asia,  near  the  Yusaf  Pass, splendid  coal  deposits 
have  been  discovered.  There  are  foundries  at 
Kabul,  and  it  is  considertd  a  most  opportune 
event  for  their  prosperity.  Three  hundred 
camel  loads  of  the  valuable  article  were  trans- 
ported from  the  coal  fields  to  these  works;  and 
it  is  considered  that  the  discovery  will  in  many 
other  ways  add  to  the  development  of  the  ma- 
terial resources  of  the  East.  If  the  Turkis- 
tanese  were  a  progressive  people,  which  they 
are  not,  we  might  sonn  hoar  of  some  enter- 
prising Yankee  undertaking  to  build  a  narrow- 
guage  railroad  from  the  coal-beds  to  the  Kabul 
foundries. 


It  is  proposed  to  tap  the  waters  of  Tulare 
Lake  at  its  lowest  level  by  a  navigable  canal, 
drawing  ten  feet  in  depth  of  water,  with  a 
width  of  60  feet  on  the  bottom  and  120  feet  on 
the  top,  and  to  run  this  canal  to  tide  water,  on 
a  grade  of  three  inches  to  the  mile;  and  as  Tu- 
lare Lake  is  about  250  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  it  would  leave  an  elevation  at  Antioch 
of  200  feet  to  be  utilized  as  a  means  of  dis- 
charging grain  into  the  holds  of  ships.  It  is 
English  capital  seeking  investment  in  this  en- 
terprise . 


The  Largest  Steam  Hammer. — Preparations 
are  being  made  at  the  Woolwich  Arsenal  for  the 
erection  of  the  30  ton  Nasmyth  steam  hammer, 
the  largest  ever  constructed.  It  will  be  able  to 
strike  a  blow  equal  to  the  weight  of  about  800 
tons,  and  the  bed  for  the  anvil  has  therefore  to 
be  of  enormous  strength.  An  excavation  45 
feet  square  and  20  feet  deep  has  been  made, 
then  piles,  about  100  in  number,  driven  into  tho 
solid  gravel  about  20  feet  and  the  interstices 
tilled  up  with  concrete;  on  these  was  placed  a 
block  of  iron  30  feet  broad  and  11  inches  thick, 
weighing  160  tons. 

A  new  rifle,  the  invention  of  a  Wurteinburg 
gunsmith,  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
Prussian  Government.  It  is  said  to  be  capable 
of  firing  twenty-six  shots  per  minute,  and  to 
have  a  range  of  over  1,300  yards. 
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ADDRESS 

To    the    Farmers    of   the    State 

BY  THE    COMMITTEE  OF  THE 

California  Farmers'  Union. 

During  the  late  State  Fair  there  met  in  Sacra- 
mento, a  Convention  composed  of  delegates 
elected  by  Farmers'  Clubs,  representing  eleven 
of  the  best  agricultural  counties  in  the  State. 
The  objects  of  that  Convention  were,  to  consult 
on  the  propriety  of  organizing  a  State  Associa- 
tion, as  a  medium  of  communication  between 
the  local  Clubs,  to  canvass  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  interests  and  their  relation  to  the 
other  industries  of  the  State,  and  if  possible  to 
devise  some  means  for  the  better  promotion  and 
protection  of  those  interests  in  the  future. 

After  a  thorough  interchange  of  views,  and  a 
careful  and  candid  survey  of  the  whole  field,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  by  that  Convention, 
that,  not  only  the  agricultural  interests  but  all 
other  dependent  industries,  especially  the  me- 
chanical and  manufacturing,  might  be  material- 
ly benefitted  by  such  an  Association  conducted 
upon  broad  and  enlightened  business  princi- 
ples. 

Hence  the  organization  of  the 

California  Farmers'  Union— Officers. 
As  a  permanent  Association,  the  members  of 
which  are  to  consist  of  delegates  from  all  per- 
manently organized  Farmer's  Clubs,  horticul- 
tural, vmiculturial,  wool  and  stock  growing 
societies  in  the  State,  organized  for  self  protec- 
tion. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Union, 
who  form  the  Board  of  Directors  "and  have 
the  general  management  of  its  affairs  for  the 
first  year.  John  Bidwell,  of  Butte,  President; 
J.  B.  Snyder,  of  Sonoma;  E.  S.  Holden,  of  San 
Joaquin;  T.  Hart  Hyatt,  of  Alameda;  W.  S. 
Maulove,  of  Sacremeuto;  D.  C.  Feely  of  Santa 
Cruz;  and  W.  11.  Ware,  of  Santa  Clara,  Vice- 
Presidents.  I.  N.  Hoag,  of  Yolo,  Secretary; 
and  A.  T.  Dewey,  of  Alameda,  Treasurer. 

The  Association  found  it  impractical  during 
the  excitement  and  bustle  of  the  Fair,  to  deter- 
mine upon  any  properly  considered  and  ma- 
tured plan  adequate  to  the  magnitude  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  questions  with  which,  from  in- 
terest and  duty,  they  felt  called  upon  to  deal. 
Consequently,  that  work  has  been  left  to  the 
Board  of  Directors,  composed  of  gentlemen 
elected  with  due  regard  to  their  intelligence  and 
fidelity  to  the  cause  they  are  expected  not  only 
to  honorably  but  reasonably  represent.  For 
similar  reasons,  the  Convention  put  forth  no 
resolutions,  but  appointed  the  undersigned  on 
a  Committee  of  five,  to  prepare  and  publish  an 
address  to  the  farmers  of  the  State,  setting 
forth  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  agri- 
culturists as  a  class  are  laboring,  the  grievances 
which  they  are  suffering  and  showing  the  im- 
portance of  strong  and  permanent  organizations 
and  early  and  united  action. 

In  Ancient  and  Modern  Times. 

In  the  early  history  of  man,  before  he  had 
learned  the  advantages  of  associations  and  com- 
binations, his  progress  towards  civilization  and 
power  were  slow ;  but  the  benefits  of  Society 
were  more  equally  divided.  Property  and  its 
accompanying  advantages  were  more  uniformly 
distributed.  The  great  difference  now  existing, 
between  the  most  civilized  and  powerful  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  the  less  civilized  and  weaker 
nations  and  tribes,  is  owing  more  than  to  any 
other  one  cause,  to  the  fact  that  the  former  have 
learned  the  advantages  of  associations  and  com- 
binations, and  have  formed  themselves  into 
well  and  strongly  organized  Governments, 
through  which  ihey  act  as  a  unit  for  the  mental 
and  physical  improvement  of  their  individual 
citizens,  for  the  promotion  of  their  interests, 
and  for  the  assertion  and  enforcement  of  their 
wishes  and  rights  as  against  other  nations  of 
the  earth. 

The  very  occupation  of  the  farmers  leads  to 
an  isolated  life,  to  primitive  and  circumscribed 
rattier  than  modem  and  cosmopolitan  views 
and  modes  of  action,  to  individual  reliance  and 
single-handed,  and  consequently  often  to  weak 
ana  ineffectual  effort.  On  the  contrary  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  manufacturer,  of  the  merchant, 
of  the  banker  and  the  general  business  men  of 
the  towns  and  cities,  lead  to  frequent  inter- 
course and  interchange  of  thought,  to  associa- 
tions and  organizations,  and  consequently  to 
collective,  powerful  and  successful  effort.  The 
tiller  of  the  soil  was  formerly  considered  the 
most  independent  and  happy  man  in  the  world, 
and  before  modern  civilization  had  brought  men 
together  in  the  towns  and  cities,  and  taught 
theui  the  virtue  and  power  thore  is  in  associa- 
tions and  combinations,  he  undoubtedly  was  so. 
By  his  labor  and  skill  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  he  not  only  produced  all  the  neces- 
saries of  his  own  livelihood,  but  furnished 
those  necessaries  to  all  other  classes,  and  while 
they  had  no  advantage  over  him  in  other  re- 
spects, he  held  within  his  own  hands  the  means 
by  which  he  could  determine  his  own  pecuni- 
ary standing  and  social  position.  However,  tak- 
ing his  lessons  from  Nature,  which  dispenses 
her  bounties  with  an  equal  hand  to  all,  he 
never  thought  or  practiced  oppression,  but 
conceded  to  all  an  equitable  division  of  the  ben- 
efits of  society,  and  a  just  distribution  of  the 
comforts  of  fife.  It  is  as  true  now,  as  then, 
that  the   success  and   prosperity  of  towns  and 

•ities;  and  the  power  and  influence  of  Stated 


and  nations,  and  indeed  the  advancement  of 
civilization  itself  is  based  upon  agriculture, 
and  yet  it  is  equally  true,  that  through  the  in 
influence  and  power  of  associations  and  com- 
binations which  have  been  brought  to  bear  by 
other  classes  against  the  farmer,  isolated  and 
single  handed  as  he  has  allowed  himself  to  re- 
main, his  standing  and  position  both  financial- 
ly and  socially  are  entirely  the  reverse  of  what 
they  formerly  were. 

The  Want  of  Associations. 

In  place  of  the  master,  he  has  by  his  own 
neglect,  by  failing  to  keep  up  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  by  want  of  association  for  mutual,  in- 
dividual and  general  improvement  and  for  the 
promotion  and  ennobling  of  his  own  calling, 
by  want  of  combinations  for  the  protection  of 
his  own  interests  against  the  association  of 
other  classes,  he  has  become  practically  the 
slave  of  modern  society.  To  a  great  extent  the 
lands  he  cultivates  are  mortgaged  to  the  banks 
and  monied  men  of  the  towns  and  cities  for 
the  loan  of  the  very  money  whicu  they  have 
accumulated  by  his  oppression,  and  he  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  such  rates  of  interest  us  their 
greed  may  dictate.  Even  worse  than  this,  by 
the  political  influence  of  these  money  loauers 
and  their  associates  in  interest,  our  laws  are  so 
made  that  the  borrower  is  required  to  pay  tin- 
government  taxes,  both  on  the  land  and  money 
borrowed,  as  well  as  on  the  growing  crops-;, 
planted  with  that  borrowed  money. 
Costly  Effects  of  Combinations  Against  Producers. 

Again,  when  the  farmer  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
produce  a  surplus,  and  desires  to  send  that  sur- 
plus to  the  best  markets,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad, he  finds  that  not  only  the  carrying  facili- 
ties within  his  own  country  .but  even  those  of  the 
high  seas  of  the  world  are  as  effectually  united 
and  combined  against  him  as  if  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  one  man.  And  notwithstanding  the 
article  he  has  for  sale  bears  a  high  and  re- 
munerative price  in  those  markets,  the  exorbi- 
tant freight  demanded  and  forced  from  him  for 
moving  it  leaves  no  profits. 

It  is  a  mortifying  and  humiliating  fact  to  the 
farmers  of  this  State,  who  have  this  year  pro- 
duced 20,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  export, 
that  one  man  by  his  combinations  with  capital- 
ists, railroad,  steamboat  and  vessel  owners,  has 
almost  as  complete  control  over  tin  m  and  their 
wheat  as  though  that  wheat  was  their  own 
property  and  they  his  elaves.  That  that  one 
man  has  the  power  to  iuforce  his  will  or  wish 
in  regard  to  the  disposition  and  price  of  that 
wheat  with  the  same  absoluteness  as  though 
he  had  the  whole  force  of  the  government  at 
his  command. 

This  is  not  only  a  very  mortifying  and 
humiliating  fact  to  these  farmers,  but  a  very 
expensive  one,  costing  them  in  the  aggregate 
from  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000. 

Another  reason  of  complaint  may  be  men- 
tioned, the  habitual  extortion,  by  many  of  the 
thousand  and  one  middle  men,  that  in  this 
State  stand  between  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer, aud  demand  and  receive  the  lion's  share 
of  each  xrticle  they  get  their  hands  on,  for  the 
performance,  to  a  largj  extent,  of  an  unneces- 
sary labor.  The  customs  of  these  men  have 
grown  to  be  so  burdensome  and  exacting  and 
bo  oppressive  both  to  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer, that  in  many  portions  of  the  State,  large 
quantities  of  perishable  products,  such  as  fruit 
and  vegetables  are  annually  allowed  to  go  to 
waste  rather  than  to  send  them  to  market,  and 
the  producers  are  unwilling  losers  of  millions. 

By  the  combinations  of  the  distillers  of  whis- 
ky in  the  Atlantic  States  aud  the  manufac- 
turers and  sellers  of  poisonous  concoctions  in 
our  own  State,  the  introduction  and  use  of  our 
own  pure  products  of  the  vine,  both  there  and 
here  is  not  only  prevented,  but  our  manufactur- 
ers are  forced  to  pay  an  exacting  and  unjust 
tax  upon  every  gallon  produced,  thus  discour- 
aging and  crippling  an  industry  whic-h  with  a  fair 
show  would  soon  become  one  of  the  most 
profitable  in  the  State,  and  yield  an  annual  in- 
come of  millions  to  our  farmers. 

We  could  go  on  naming  the  causes  of  com- 
plaint, aud  the  disadvantages  under  which  we, 
as  a  class,  are  laboring,  but  farmers  need  not 
be  told  of  their  grievances.  Their  bin.  r  ex- 
perience this  year  should  be  sufficient  to  ar- 
rouse  ihein  to  a  sense  of  their  position  and  to 
impel  them  to  think  and  act  for  themselves 
before  the  power  to  do  so  is  entirely  wrested 
from  them. 

We  Must  be   Up  and   Doing. 

The  remedy  lies  in  our  own  hands.  We  must 
a?-nert,  recover  and  maintain  our  original  and 
rightful  position  in  the  body  politic.  Being 
the  nursers  and  supporters,  we  must  resolve  no 
longer,  voluntarily  to  remain  the  slaves  of  non- 
producing  classes.  Let  us  learn  and  under- 
stand our  real  position.  Let  us  enter  this 
struggle,  for  a  struggle  it  really  will  be,  not  for 
ourselves  alone,  but  for  our  posterity — for  the 
good  of  the  State  and  nation — for  the  perpetu- 
ally of  the  reality  of  republican  institutions. 
For,  rest  assured  that  when  the  agriculture  of 
our  country  shall  be  pennenently  subjected  to 
any  other  interest  and  shall  cease  to  prosper, 
then  her  hand-maids,  manufactures  and  com- 
merce and  all  the  other  industries  will  linger, 
and  in  time  die  for  want  of  food.  History  re- 
peats itself  and  the  fate  of  ancient  Carthage, 
Troy  and  Babylon,  Greece  and  Konie,  may 
serve  as  warnings  to  us. 

Then  let  us  be  up  and  doing.  We  must  meet 
our  oppressors  with  the  same  means  they 
have  invented  to  use  against  us.  We  must 
form  associations  with  which  to  meet  associa- 
tions. We  must  make  combinations  with 
which  to  oppose  combinations.  And  first  of 
all  we  must  have  a  good  understanding  among 
•twelves 


Oganize  and  Increase  in  Strength. 

We  must  establish  mutual  confidence,  become 
acquainted  with  each  other,  compare  notes  and 
exchange  ideas,  frequently  associate  and  talk 
together.  Aud  out  of  this  social  intercourse 
and  mutual  iuterest  will  grow  plans  for  the  at- 
tainment of  our  just  and  honorable  aims. 

A  good  beginning  has  already  been  made  in 
the  organization  of  Farmers'  Clubs,  and  in  the 
formation  through  these  of  the  "California 
Farmers' Union."  To  this  extent  we  have  al- 
ready the  means  of  communication  one  with 
another.  But  the  organization  embraces  com- 
paratively but  few  of  the  fanners  of  the  State. 
It  should  embrace  all.  It  is  now  weak  aud  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  power  that  is  arrayed 
against  it.  Let  the  fanners  of  this  State  all  or- 
ganize themselves  into  clubs  aud  put  themselves 
into  communication  with  each  other  and  the 
Farmers'  Union,  and  send  representatives  to 
its  meetings  for  the  direction  and  assistance  of 
its  executive  officers,  and  we  guarantee  that  no 
one  man  or  Bet  of  men  in  1S73,  or  at  any  time 
hereafter  will  dictate  the  price  of  grain  or  other 
agricultural  products,  sous  to  rob  houestlabor  of 
millions  of  its  hard  earned  money.  We  will  al- 
so guarantee  that  the  money  loauers  of  this 
stair,  will  be  glad  to  loan  their  money  to  the 
fanners  at  greatly  reduced  rales  of  interest — 
vale-,  as  fair  as  those  offerred  on  less  secure  city 
property — or  that  foreign  capital  will  supercede 
them  in  their  business  and  leave  them  minus 
their  monthly  per  cent. 

Let  the  fanners  of  this  Slate  all  thus  organize 
and  act  in  concert  for  the  promotion  and  pro- 
tection of  their  own  calling  and  interests,  and 
no  Common  carriers  or  combination  of  common 
carriers  will  hereafter  be  able  to  exact  of  them 
double  price  for  moving  their  produce  to  mar- 
ket, or  dictate  to  them  when  or  how  it  shall  be 
moved  and  sent  forward. 

Plans   are    Yet    to    be    Formed. 

There  are  many  other  impositions  now  prac- 
ticed upon  the  farmer,  which  the  committee 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  but  which  by 
organization  and  concert  of  action  may  be 
abated  and  removed,  and  the  committee  might 
enter  into  an  explanation  of  the  plans  by  which 
it  is  possible  to  remove  them,  but  they  do  not 
deem  it  in  the  line  of  their  duty,  if  it  were  even 
prudent  to  do  so,  in  an  address  to  the  public 
before  such  plans  shall  have  been  thoroughly 
canvassed  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  power  that  appointed  them. 

We  trust  that  this  address  will  meet  with  a 
hearty  response  from  the  farmers  everywhere, 
and  call  forth  from  old  and  newly  formed  clubs, 
many  valuable  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Board  of  Directors.  We  also  be- 
lieve that  tho  Board  will  not  be  long  in  forming 
the  plans  of  action  to  be  carried  out  by  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Clubs,  and  the  co-operative 
aid  of  the  great  body  of  fanners,  who,  seeing 
plainly  the  time  of  their  advantage  will  em- 
brace it. 

In  addition  to  the  above  considerations  many 
others  may  be  used  as  inducements  for  the  or- 
ganization of  Cluba  in  ex  cry  agricultural  dis- 
trict where  a  sufficient  number  of  farm, 
assemble  together  to  keep  up  the  interest  in 
their  meetings. 

Olher  Benefit  cf  Meetings. 

The  intellectual  and  social  culture  of  the 
members,  is,  of  itself,  no  small  consideration. 
The  frequent  meetings  of  the  farmers  and  their 
families  for  physical  rest,  and  mental  and  so- 
cial improvement,  especially  in  the  discussion 
of  subjects  affecting  their  dearest  interests,  and 
every  day  welfare  will  tend  to  make  fanning 
itself  more  profitable,  honorable  and  attractive. 
Such  meetings  will  fcive  us,  not  only  better 
tilled  aud  better  improved  farms,  but  more 
highly  cultivated  and  more  intelligent,  and 
hence,  more  useful  men  and  women.  Tliey 
will  thus  be  prepared  the  better  to  comprehend 
and  overcome  the  many  difficult  questions 
which  are  constantly  presented  for  s-olution. 
With  from  one  to  two  hundred  clubs  organ- 
ized, and  t  mbraciug  the  larger  part  of  the  farm- 
ers of  this  State,  each  holding  fifty-two  meet- 
ings and  discussions  a  year,  wlio  can  foretell  the 
benefits  that  would  result  I 

Farmers:  We  earnestly  urge  you  to  organ- 
ize, and  to  assist  you  in  so  doing  and  to  inform 
you  more  detinittly  of  the  nature  and  objects 
of  the  California  Farmers'  Union,  we  will 
furnish  you,  on  application,  free  of  cost,  blank 
copb  s  of  Constitutions  for  clubs,  and  copies  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  "  Union." 

Address   I.    N.   Hoag,   Secretary    California 
Farm)  re'  Onion,  Sacramento. 
Respectfully, 

I.  N.  Hqjjq, 

G.  G.  Bl.ANCUAKl), 

A.  T.Dewey, 

Committee. 


Hombdu  Advertising. — We  have  received  an 
order  to  publish  an  advertisement  containing 
the  following: 

Pivohces.— Absolute  divorce!  legally  obtained  in  dif- 
ferent btateg.  Legal everywhi  on— general mis- 
conduct,  dr.,  mill,  lint  cauee—  no  publicity  required — 
uo  charge  until  divorce  granted — advice  tree,  etc. 

Wo  look  upon  the  advertiser  as  one  of 
the  "frauds"  who  practice  upon  both  publish- 
ers and  readers  too  frequently  in  this  country. 


Scientific  Lectures. — Dr.  Paynewill  deliver 
another  free  lecture  to  the  ladies  aud  gentlemen 
of  San  Francisco,  at  Piatt's  Hall,  on  Monday 
night,  Nov.  25th.  Subject :  Heart,  Lungs  and 
Appendages,  etc.  The  last  lecture  was  listened 
to  by  a  full  house  * 


San  Luis  Obispo  County. 

Editors  Bubal  Press  :  —  Cambria,  in  this 
county,  is  a  hamlet  of  quite  modern  origin, 
dating  an  existence  hardly  five  years  since; 
and  is  not  at  all  pretentious,  being  composed 
of  half  a  dozen  stores,  two  hotels,  two  black- 
smith-shops, and  a  saw-mill,  with  a  score  of 
dwellings — more  or  less  comfortable — and  with 
"Sam  Sing"  to  renovate.  That  labor  question 
is  a  vexed  one.  Bridget  and  Patrick  are  worked 
upon  by  the  demagogues  to  believe  that  many 
of  their  hardships  are  attributable  to  the  pres- 
ence of  "  Sam  Sings"  and  other  intruders;  but 
the  labor  question  is  as  far  from  a  satisfactory 
solution  as  ever.  I  hear  frequent  complaints 
among  the  rising  shepherds  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  reliable  and  permanent 
"  help." 

We  are  evidently  living  in  an  age  of  unrest- 
when  the  approaching  problem  to  be  solved 
between  labor  and  capital  is  affecting  every- 
body with  the  menacing  shadow  which  is  cast 
before  all  great  coming  events.  Those  persons 
who,  like  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  our  rural 
districts,  are  remote  from  the  great  commercial 
centers,  of  course  are  effected  less  sensibly  by 
these  vexed  question*.  The  mind  aud  body  of 
the  remote  agriculturist  or  stock-raisers  are 
more  free  to  deal  with  and  give  a  natural  answer 
to  the  labor  question,  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  in  some  measure  all  laborers,  and  in  an 
atmosphere  that  admits  of  clearer  insight  to 
nature.  Here,  within  a  circle  of  thirty  miles, 
is  one  of  the  happiest  combinations  of  soil  and 
climate  for  agricultural  purposes  it  has  ever 
been  our  fortune  to  meet  with.  There  is  on  the 
San  Simeone  Creek  a  patch  of  two  measured 
acres  of  ground  that  produced  this  season  214 
bushels  of  good  barley  at  one  crop,  and  al- 
though there  is  more  available  land  to  the  acre 
in  the  circle  above  mentioned,  and  nearly  every 
acre  is  in  use,  not  one-half  its  productivi 
capacity  has  been  developed. 

The  amount  produced  by  this  county  will 
eventually  occupy  no  mean  position  as  a  means 
of  employment  and  real  wealth  to  thousands 
more  than  now  inhabit  the  county. 

I  have  another  corroborative  witness  to  the 
value  of  the  bald  or  pearl  barley  as  wholesome 
for  both  man  and  oeast,  in  the  person  of  a 
pioneer  who  has  been  in  the  State  since  184G, 
audin  thiscounty  five  years.  Mr.  J.  Van  Gordon 
owns  a  league  of  the  Pujol  or  San  Simeone 
ranch,  200  acres  of  which  he  has  in  thorough 
cultivation.  This  gentleman  also  gives  in  his 
testimony  in  favor  of  dry  sowing  or  sunnncr 
fallowing  and  alternate  pasturing  or  resting 
the  lands — giving  as  a  firm  conviction  that  the 
lands  that  are  worked  after  the  rain  falls  are 
injured  immeasurably  by  such  workings ;  and 
that  the  only  true  pokey  of  the  farmer  is  to  rest 
the  land  in  some  way;  that  even  the  volunteer 
is  a  rest,  and  on  two  pieces  of  ground,  side  and 
side,  the  third  (the  second  being  volunteer)  is 
always  better  than  where  the  ground  has  re- 
ceived three  successive  seasons  of  thorough 
cultivation.  I  found  one  man  on  my  way 
down  who  has  kept  his  land  in  a  fair  pro- 
ductive condition  by  sowing  one  year  and 
volunteering  the  second,  and  pasturing 
with  sheep  or  cattle  the  third  aud  fourth.  The 
location  is  a  mile  west  of  Mountain  View,  San- 
ta Clara  county;  the  amount  of  land  thus  loca- 
ted is  from  eight  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred 
acres.  This  gentleman,  (Mr.  Emmerson)  has 
manstrated  the  success  of  the  growing 
of  the  finer  grades  of  long  staple  or  combing 
wools  by  the  use  of  the  "Morton  Flanderiu" 
cross  with  the  Merino,  shearing  a  fleece  at  six 
months  of  neaily  or  quite  two  inches  in  length, 
and  of  tine  quality. 

I  find  that  all  down  the  Salinas  and  until  the 
Coast  Range  is  crosed,  there  is  nothing  like 
burrs  if  we  except  the  seed  of  the  Alfilare,  to 
prevent  the  growing  of  the  long  fine  combing 
wools. 
It  appears,  however,  that  some  people  will  not 
make  an  effort  to  improve  their  stock  for  aDy 
consideration;  not  even  the  all-swaying  influ- 
ence of  gold  tempts  them  to  leave  old  beaten 
trails. 

There  is  an  instance  of  this  in  the  difference 
of  price  between  two  herds  of  cattle  taken  to 
San  Francisco  from  adjoining  ranches  in  this 
county  this  past  season — cattle  of  same  age — 
bringing  a  difference  of  five  to  ten  dollars  per 
head,  through  the  whole  herd.  One  was  the 
.urn — Mexican — and  the  other  graded 
American  cattle.  F.  M.  Shaw. 

San  Simeone,  Nov.  12th,  1872. 

Tea  Growing. — "The  tea  supply  says  the 
Alta,  so  long  monopolized  by  Chiua  and  Japan, 
is  destined  to  receive  very  considerable  com- 
petitive reinforcement  from  the  Indias.  Think 
of  a  stretch  of  tea-gardens,  a  thousand  miles 
in  length  lying  along  the  base  of  the  Him- 
alyas,  and  covered  with  snow  at  least  two 
months  in  every  year,  yet  yielding  largely,  and 
a  vigorous  crop." 

This  is  suggestive  of  the  reason  why  our  ex- 
periments in  tea  growing  have  proved  failures. 
Instead  of  making  our  experiments  among  the 
foot-hills  where  the  snow  lies  two  months  in 
the  year,  we  tried  to  convert  the  tea  plant  of  a 
temperate  zone,  into  a  tropical  one;  by  making 
our  plantations  in  the  low  hot  valleys.  Even 
in  El  Dorado  county  where  they  came  the  near- 
est to  success,  snow  never  falls  more  than 
three  inches  in  depth,  or  remains  longer  than 
a  few  hours. 


November  23,  1872. J 
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Salem. 


[By  our  Traveling  Correspondent.] 
The  Capital  of  Oregon  is  a  beautiful  town 
between  the  Willamette  River  and  the  Oregon  & 
California  Railroad,  78  miles  south  from  Port- 
land. The  streets  are  regularly  laid  out,  99 
feet  wide,  and  many  of  them  planted  with  trees 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  place  very  at- 
tractive. Many  people  come  here  to  educate 
their  families,  attracted  both  by  the  pleasant 
surroundings  of  the  city  and  the  excellent  edu- 
cational advantages.  The  place  may  be  said  to 
have  been  founded  about  1840,  and  from  the 
first  foundation  has  been  noted  for  the  religious 
and  educational  spirit  of  its  people. 

The  State  Capital 
Has  been  permanently  located  here  by  an  ap- 
propriation of  $100,000  by  the  last  Legislature 
for  the  erection  of  a  C.ipitol  building.  A  new 
Penitentiary  has  lately  been  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $50,000  aside  from  the  labor  of  the  convicts 
They  have  a  farm  of  150  acres  connected  with 
their  institution,  and  can  be  commended  as  a 
very  industrious  body  of  men,  for  we  see  that 
they  have  made  in  one  season  2,500,000  brick, 
and  raised  potatoes,  oats,  barley,  hay  and  veg- 
etables by  the  quantity,  besides  doing  a  large 
amount  of  carpenter,  blacksmith  and  harness 
work.  They  are  building  a  large  tannery.  In 
this  line  of  business  we  learn  that  they  are 
prepared  to  do  "Anything  to  beat  Grant." 

The  Industries  of  Salem 
Are  naturally  very  promising,  situated  as  it  is 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  a 
valley  of  beautiful  prairie  and  woodland,  and 
famed  as  the  best  of  Oregon,  if  not  of  the 
whole  West.  There  are  the  woolen  mills  run- 
ning 90  hands,  turning  out  30,000  to  40,000 
yards  of  cloth  per  month,  and  using  up  400,000 
pounds  of  wool  per  year.  The  two  saw-mills 
use  nearly  3,000,000  feet  of  logs,  and  the  flour- 
ing mills  can  grind  450,000  bushels  of  wheat 
each  year. 

Agricu'tural  Works 
Costing  $100,000  are  nearly  completed  and  they 
will  soon  begin  the  manufacture  of  mowing  ma- 
chines and  water  wheels  on  a  large  scale.  Then 
there  are  the  oil  works,  the  chair  factory,  the 
sash  and  blind  factory,  etc.,  all  driven  by  water 
power  from  the  Santiam  river. 

A  very  unfair  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
proximity  of  this  stream  to  Mill  Creek,  and  a 
canal  dug  for  a  short  distance  from  the  Santiam 
to  Mill  Creek,  so  as  to  raise  the  gates  and  keep 
the  creek  at  high  water  mark  the  year  round. 
Now  Mill  Creek  empties  into  the  Willamette 
at  Salem,  with  a  fall  of  fifty  feet  in  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  this  gives  the  water  power.  There 
have  been  two  large  races  dug,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  town,  and  they  have  all  the  water 
power  needed  for  a  long  time  in  the  future. 
With  the  present  races  1,000  horse-power  is 
available; but  this  amount  can  be  increased  by 
more  digging.  Good  water  privileges  are  gen- 
erally in  a  hilly  country,  but  here  is  one  sur- 
rounded by  as  nice  and  level  a  country  as  you 
would  care  to  see,  with  room  for  the  erection  of 
ever  so  many  mills. 

Farming  Lands 
In  the  vicinity  of  Salem  are  the  black  loam  of 
the  prairies,  the  black  sandy  soil  of  the  river, 
and  the  red  and  black  loams  of  the  hills.  These 
vary  in  price  from  $5  to  $25  per  acre,  according 
to  improvements,  locality,  quality  of  soil,  etc. 
There  are  of  course  extremes  beyond  these  fig- 
ures, and  very  fine  laud  iu  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  city  is  held  as  high  as  $100  per  acre. 
There  are  not  many  sales  of  land  this  season, 
as  the  immigration  has  been  very  light.  Last 
year  many  came  from  California,  diiven  out  by 
the  drouth,  but  when  they  have  such  a  season 
as  the  past,  people  seem  to  think  it  a  goud 
enough  place  to  stay  in.  There  is  a  movement 
all  the  time  goiug  on  from  this  valley  to  the 
country  east  of  the  mountains,  by  those  who 
waut  very  cheap  lands  ou  which  they  cau  raise 
stock  on  a  large  scale.  No  less  than  30,000 
head  of  Texas  cattle  are  being  diiven  to  this 
country  this  year,  and  many  Durhams  and 
high  grades  are  going  from  this  valley  to  im- 
prove the  stock. 

Mr.  Fisk 

Is  a  very  large  breeder  of  cattle,  having  a  herd 
of  35  thoroughbred  Durhams,  and  a  very  large 
number  of  grades,  He  took  several  premiums 
at  the  State  Fair.  It  was  no  small  honor  to 
take  a  premium  at  Salem  ou  Durhams  this 
year. 

J.  L.  Parish 
Has  a  large  variety  of  pure  bred  fancy  fowls. 
The  eggs  cost  him  $2  each  for  those  thatreached 
him  safe.  He  has  25  coops  of  all  the  fashiona- 
ble varieties,  and  his  towls  show  the  marks  of 
pure  breediug.  Some  Harney  Games  with  two 
spurs  on  each  foot  were  new  to  us.  He  asks 
ooly  $3  per  dozen  for  pure^bred  eggs.  He  has 
some  fine  specimens  of  Essex  hogs,  and  is  just 
going  into  Angora  goats.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers,  who  came  out  as  missionaries  in 
1840. 

John  L  Minto 
Is  breeding  to  establish  Spanish  Merino  sheep 
as  good  as  the  best  and  without  horns.  He  has 
some  very  fine  animals,  and  is  making  careful 
experiments  to  compare  them  with  the  best  of 
the  horned  sheep.  He  is  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  current  agricultural  literature, 
and  promises  to  contribute  to  the  Press,     c. 

[Further  notes  of  our  correspondent  from 
this  section  will  appear  next  week. — Ed,[ 


Such  Readers  as  feel  obliged  to  stop  some  other  paper 
in  order  to  subscribe  for  ours,  may  send  their  name'  along 
atonoe  with  one  year's  subt-orip  ion.  mid  «  e  w.ll  eive  them 
oredit  for  at  least  threj  mouths'  extra  lime. 


Subscribfrs  may  deduct  the  cost  of  a  registered  let- 
ter or  i  O6toffice  older  when  they  remit  us  their  sub- 
scriptions that  way,  but  we  will  not  pay  the  extra 
ejpense  of  tending  by  express. 

Piano  Purchasers.—  M.  Gray,  Esq.,  San  Francisco  : 
I  take  great  pleasure  In  certifying  to  the  entire  i-atisfac- 
tiou  the  Haines  Piano  has  given  since  I  purchased  it  of 
you,  almost  five  years  ago.  It  has  been  moved  three 
times,  ihe  last  time  from  your  city  to  this  place,  and  I 
think  has  been  tuned  four  or  (at  the  mostj  five  times 
since  in  my  possession  It  has  fully  come  up  to  all 
expectation.    Respectfully  yours,  Ed.  Carlson. 

Treasury  Dept  ,  Sacramento,  Sept.  19,  1872. 


Notice  to  Farmers  and  Others.— Skilled 
plowmen,  general  iaimers.  teamsters,  laborers,  me- 
chanics, servant  girls,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  by  applying 
by  letter  or  personally,  at  California  Ladoh  and  Eji- 
ploymkmt  Exchange,  637  Clay  street,  extending  to  630 
Commercial  street,  San  Francisco.  20v4-3m. 


The  Atlantic  Cable  Is  a  National  benefit,  so  are 
SILVER  TIPPED  Shoes  for  Children.  Try  them. 
They  never  wear  through  at  the  Toe. 

For  Bale  by  all  dealers. 

"  Time  is  short— Art  is  long,"  but  CABLE  SCREW 
WIRE  Boots  and  Shoes  will  last  longer  than  any  other 
kind  ;  are  drier — more  pliable— will  not  rip  nor  come 
apart.  * 


Farmers,  everywhere,  write  for  your  paper. 


5%@6c. ;  dressed,  grain-fed,  8@8%c.  per  ft, 

POULTRY— Live  Turkeys,  18@20o.  $  ft..; 
Hens  $7.5()@8.00;  Roosters,  $6.50@7.00  per 
dozen  ;  Spring  Chickens,  $4.00@4.50;  Ducks, 
tame,  $9  00®  $10.00  per  doz.;  Geese,  tame, 
$15(5U8  ■$,  dozen. 

WILD  GAME.— Quail,  $2.00;  Hare,  $3.00® 
$4.00;  Rabbits,  $1.50;  Larks,  Doves,  Plover 
and  Curlew,  $75c;  Mallard  Ducks,  $4.00; 
Teal,  $2  00@$3.00;  Geese,  $3@$4  per  doz; 
English  Snipe,  $2.00;  small,  75c(«»$l;  Venison, 
9c.  "&  lb. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— Fresh  California  But- 
ter is  quotable  at  60(«>65c.  for  choice,  and  30 
@45c.  for  common  kinds.  New  firkin  is  quo- 
table at  25@35c%.;  pickled,  35(©40;  New  York, 
32@35c;  Western,  15@25c. 

CHEESE-New  California,  12@15c;  Eastern 
at  15@16c.  ft  ft). 

Eggs— California  fresh,  are  sold  at  55@57%c; 
Oregon,  40@45c. ;  Eastern,  30@35  per  doz. 

LARD — California  12@13.  Eastern  in  cases 
13@133^c;  do  in  tcs.  ll%@12c;  in  kegs,  12@ 
12%c.  per  ft). 

HIDES — Sales  for  the  week  embrace  1,G70 
Cal.  dry  at  17@18c,  and  1,530  salted  at  8@9. 

FRUIT  MARKET. 


Tahiti  Or.,perl00    —    ©5  00 

Limes,  *M 10  0U©12  60 

6 
12 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

I  The  prices  given  below  are  those  for  entire  consignments 
from  first  hands,  unless  otherwise  .specified.] 

San  Francisco,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  Nov.  21. 
FLOUR — The  interior  and  local  demand  is 
fair,   with    a    light  inquiry    for    export.     We 
quote  prices  as  follows: 

Superfine,  $3. 87%@4. 00;  Extra,  in  sacks,  of 
196  lbs.  $5.12>£@$5  25;  Oregon  brands,  $4.75 
@$5.00  in  sacks  of  190  lbs. 

WHEAT — The  market  is  steady  at  unchanged 
rates  during  the  week.  Sales  aggregate  00,000 
sacks  fair  to  choice,  at  $1.50@$1.62%.  The 
range  for  shipping  grades  is  $1.57%@$1.60; 
Dark  Coast,  $1.40@$1.45,  and  Bright  Coast 
$1.50@1.55,  choice  milling,  $1.62%  per  100 
pounds. 

The  latest  Liverpool  market  quotations  to 
Associated  Press,  dated  Nov.  20th,  are:  average 
California  wheat,  12s  4d@12s  Gd;  California  Club 
wheat,  13s.@13d.  3d. 

BARLEY— The  market  is  active.  Bay,  $1.30 
@1.40;  Coast,  $1.25@$1.30  per  100  pounds. 

OATS  —  Market    is    firm.      Ordinary     to 
choice,  $1.65  to  $1.85  per  100  lbs. 
CORN— New  crop,  $1.25@1.35  per  100   ft>s. 
CORNMEAL— Is   quotable   at  $1.75@$2.00 
■$  100  lbs.  from  the  mill. 

BUCKWHEAT— Is  quiet  at  $2.00@2.25  per 
100  fcs. 
RYE— Is  quiet  at  $2.00(77!2.25  per  100  ft>s. 
STRAW— Quotable  at  $7'25@8.50  per  ton  for 
cargo  lots. 

BRAN — Price  has  advanced  to  $27  50  per 
ton  from  the  mill. 

MIDDLINGS— For  feed,  are  selling  at  $32.50 
per  ton  from  mill. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL— Is  steady  at  $30  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

HAY — Receipts  have  been  free  during  the 
week.  Wild  Oat,  $14@15,  and  choice  wheat, 
$I8@20.00  per  ton.  Quotable  at  close  at  $13@ 
20.00  ordinary  to  choice. 

HONEY— Best  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 
sells  at  20@22%c;  other  kinds  10@15c  in  comb; 
strained,  10c.@15c.  per  ft). 
BEESWAX— Quiet  at  33@35c  per  lb. 
POTATOES— Receipts  have  been  very  heavy. 
Pigeon  Point,  $1.5d@$1.55;  Cuffey's  Cove, 
$1.25;  Petaluma,  $1.20.  Sales  of  different 
kinds  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Carolina,  75c. 
per  100  lbs. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  $3.00@4.50  per  100 
fcs. 

WOOL. — The  market  has  been  quite  active 
this  week,  and  we  note  sales  of  300,000  lbs  at 
current  rates.  Fall,  13@14c.  for  burry,  and 
17@18c.  for  clean;  20c. @21  for  choice. 
TALLOW— Good  quality  of  Cal.  8@8%c. 
SEEDS— Flax  3c;  Canary.  3%@4c.  Mus- 
tard, l%@2c.  for  white,  and  2c@3c  per  fc.  for 
brown. 

PROVISIONS— Following  are  jobbing  qno- 
tttions:  California  Bacon  13@14%c  per  lb.; 
Eastern  do.  12@13  for  heavy  anu  14%@15  for 
sugar-cured  Breakfast;  California  llams  15; 
Eastern  do,  19(3).20c;  California  Smoked  Beef, 
13@.13%c.  per  fc. 

BEANS — The  following  are  jobbing  rates: 
Pea  $3.25  Small  White  $3.25;  Small  Butter,  S3; 
large  $3.50;  Bayo,  $3.12%@$3.25;  Pink,  $3.25 
per  ctl. 

NUTS— California  Almonds,  8@,10c.  for. 
hard  and  18(Sj.25  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  5@,8 
Pecan,  20c  B  *>•;  Hickory,  12c;  Brazil,  16c. 
Chili  Walnuts,  12  %c;  French  Almonds,  25  @ 
30c;  Princess  Almonds,  35@40c;  Filberts,  18c; 
Cocoanuts,  $10.00@12.00  per  100. 

HOPS — California  aro  dull  and  nominal  at 
30(oj35c  per  fc. 

FRESH  MEAT— We  quote  slaughterer's  rates 
as    follows: — 

BEEF— American,  1st  quality,  7%(3>8  "$  fc.; 
do.  2d  quality  6@7®  fc.;  do.  3d  do.  4%@5%c. 
VEAL— Quotable  at  7@12%c. 
LAMB — Scarce  at  9c 
MUTTON— Quiet  at  6@6%c  Tfr  fc. 
PORK — Undressed  grain-fed  is  quotable  at 


u'lnLemons.M  5 
Malaga  do.,  bx...  10 
Bananas,  *  tmch3  OU 

Pineapples,*  dz.    —  ©    — 

Api'les.Kus't.bx.    —  ©1  00 

nellflower,  do.l  25  ©1  50 

R.  I.  Greeningl  '.25  ©1  55 

Northern  Spy.  1  00  ta)125 

Baldwin 1  00  @l  25 

Senator 1  00  (3)1  25 

Spitzenberg...!  50  (ail  75 

Pears, Pi. und.bx.    75  ©1  00 

Winter>'ellis...l  00  ©1  50 

DRIED  FRUIT. 
Applesoft 6'-£@8    IPitted,  do  *  ft 


Olout  Morceaux    75    @1  00 

East.  Beaurre.l  25    ©I  50 

Quinces.bx 2  00    6*2  68 

Pomegran's.*lu0 

Plums.  *.ft 

Figs 

Strawb'r's,  ft.  .. 
Grapes,  Mis-ion. 

Rose  of  Peru.. 

B  k  Hamburg. 

Black  Prince. . 

Muscat  of  Al'r 

Flame  Tokay  .. 

Black  Morocoo 

Wine  Grapes.. 


Pears,*  ft. 
Peaches,*  ft.. 
Apricots,  *  ft. 
Plums,*  ft.... 


Bj 

8  '.,'6 
R.'ilc 
6    (o 


Raisin",  *  ft 6 

Black  Figs,  *  ft....    7 
White,    d 


extra,  $9.00@10.00;  in  kits  No.  1  $2.00@2. 
Mess,  $2.50;  Extra  mess.  $3.00. 
_  NAILS— Quotable  at  $6.00@9.00  for  assorted 

PAINTS— Standard  White  Lead  in@12%c ; 
Whitening,  2c;  Chalk  2%c;  Paris  White  3c; 
Ochre,  3%c;  Venetian  Red,  3c;  Red  lead, 
ll%c;  Litharge,  lie.  "$>  fc. 

RICE— Sales  of  China  No.  1  at  5%(2>6%c. 
and  No.2at5@5%c.  ■$,  fc;  Japan,  5%c;  Patna, 
5%@7c. ;  Table,  9(aj.l0c.  per  fc.  for  choice. 

SOAP  —  The  prices  for  local  brands  are  5@ 
10c,  and  Castile,  10@12c  $,  fc. 

SUGAR— We  quote  Cal.  Cube  at  12c;  Cir- 
cle A  Crushed,  12c,  and  Granulated  liysc; 
Golden  C.  10c ;  Extra  Golden  C .  10%c ;  Hawaiian 
7%@9%c.  as  extremes  $  fc. 

SYRUP — Prices  may  be  given  as  follows: 
32%c  in  bbls,  35c  inhf  bbls,  and  40c  in  kegs. 

SALT— California  Bay  sells  at  $5@$14; 
Carmen  Island,  in  bulk,  S14@15;  Fine  Liver- 
pool, $23.50  ^,  ton  ;  coarse,  $18(a>,19. 

TEA — We  quote  as  follows  for  bulk  descrip- 
tions: Oolong — Canton,  19@25c;  Amoy,  28@ 
50e;  Formosa,  40(S90c;  Imperial — Canton,  *5 
@35c;  Pingsuey,  50@75c;  Moyune,  60c@$l. 
Gunpowder — Canton,  30@42%;  Pingsuey,  50 
@90c;  Moyune,  60c@$1.30.  Young  Hyson- 
Canton,  30(5'  10c;  Pingsuev,  40@70c;  Movune, 
65@$1.  Japan— Half  chests,  bulk,  30©75c; 
lacquered  bxs,  4%  and  5  fcs  each,  45@67c; 
same  3- fcs,  45@90c;  plain  4%-fc  bxs,  35@65c; 
1-fc  and  %-fc  papers,  30@55c  ^  lb. 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 


VEGETABLES. 

Cucumbers*  box..l  50@2  00 
Summer  Sqsh,*  box  —  @  — 
Tomatoes  river*bx.87K®l  50 
Siring  Beans,*ft  ...    4  @  5 

Lima  Beans 3    ©  3}£ 

Eirg  Plant' 2@  — 

Peppers —  ®  5 

Okra 8  ©  7 


:%1 


Cabbage,  *  lb ■ 

Garlic,*  ft I 

Rhubarb*  ft - 

Green  Peas — 

Sweet  Peas - 

Green  Corn  *  doz.. 15 
Marrowiat   Squash 

per  ton 7  00(38  00, 

Artichokes,  *  ft....      4©    — 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Stocks 
are  in  good  supply  and  prices  unchanged. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES— There  continues  a 
good  demand  for  both  California  and  Eastern 
manufacture   at  unchanged  rates. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING— There  is  very  lit- 
tle demand  for  Grain  sacks.  English  Standard 
Wheat  bags,  hand  sewed,  15^@15^c;  Flour 
sacks  8%@9%c  for  qrs.  and  13%(?jl3%c  for 
hlfs.  Standard  Gunnies  17 %c;  Wool70@75c; 
Barley  sacks  16c.@18c;  Hessians,  40-inch 
goods,  12@12%c  per  yard. 

BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 
The  demand  from  the  interior  and  city  is  fair. 
Export  trade  is  still  light  owing  to  scarcity  of 
tonnage  and  high  freights.  Dealers  pay  for  car- 
goesof  Oregon  as  follows  :  Rough  $19@20  ; 
do.  surfaced  at  $28@30;  Spruce  $17@18. 
Wholesale  rates  for  various  descriptions  are 
as  follows:  Laths  at  $3.50;  Sugar  Pine  $35 
@40;  Cedar  $22  50@$32.50,  and  $42.50,  for 
three  different  qualities. 

Following  are  the  cargo  prices  established  by 
the  Redwood  Lumber  Dealers'  Association: 

Rough,  *  M $20  00 

Rough  refu6e,  *  M 16  00 

Rough  clear,  *  M 32  50 

Rough  clear  refuse,  *  M 22  50 

Rustic,  *  M »5  00 

Rustic  refuse.  *  U 24  00 

Surfaced,*  M 32  50 

Surf»ced  refuse,  *  M 22  50 

Flooring,  *  M „ 30  00 

Flooring  refu-e,  *  M 20  00 

Beaded  flooring,  *  M 32  50 

Beaded  flooring  refuse.  *  M 22  60 

Half-inch  Siding,  *  M 22  50 

Half  inch  Siding  r.  fuse.  *  M 16  00 

Half-inch  Surfaced,  *  M 25  00 

Half-iuch  Suifaced  refuse,  *  M 18  00 

Halt-inch  Battens,  *  M 22  50 

Pickets,  rough,  *  M 14  00 

Pickets,  rough,  pointed,  *  M 16  00 

Pickets,  fancv,  pointed,  *  M 25  00 

Shingles,*M 3  00 

The  last  scale  of  retail  prices  adopted  by  the 
Lumber  Dealers'  Exchange  is  as  follows: 

Puget  Sound  Pine- 
Rough,  *  M $25  00 

Flooring  and  Stepping,  *  M 37  50 

Flooring,  narrow 40  00 

Flooring,  second  quality,  *  M 30  00 

Laths,*  M 3  60 

Furring,  *  lineal  foot lc 

Redwood- 
Rough,  *  M 25  00 

Rough  refuse,  *  M 20  00 

Rough  Pickets,  *   M 18  00 

Rough  Pickets,  pointed,  *M 20  00 

Fancy  Pickets,  *  M 30  00 

Siding,  *  M 27  60 

Tongued  and  Grooved,  surfaced,  *  M 40  00 

Do  do  refuse  *  M 27  50 

Half-inch  surfaced,  *  M 40  00 

Rustic  *  M 42  50 

Battens*  lineal  foot lc 

Shingles*  M 3  50 

Sugar  Pine  is  jobbing  at  $50@00  for  clear,  $35@45  for 
second  quality,  and  $28@30  for  third  quality. 
COFFEE— Costa  Rica  19@19%c;  Guatemala, 
18c    Javi   23c;  Manilla,  18%;    Rio  19%@20; 
Ground  Coffee  in  cases  30c ;  Chiccory,  10c 

SPICES  —  Allspice  14@15c.  Cloves,  23c. 
Cassia35@36c  Nutmegs  $1.00@$  1.10.  Whole 
Pepper  19@20c.  Ground  Spices — Allspice  $1.00 
^doz.;  Cassia  $1.50;  Cloves$1.12%;  Mustard 
$1.50;  Ginger  and  Pepper,  each  $1.00@1.12  <ft 
doz.;  Mace  $1.50  $  fc.;  Ginger  15c  $  fc. 

FISH— We  quote  Pacific  Dry  Cod  new,  in 
bundles  at  6%c;  Salmon  in  bbls.  $5.00@6.00, 
hf  do,  $3.50@4.50;  Case  Salmon,  $3.00  for  2%- 
to.  cans,  $2.50  for  2-fc.  cans,  and  $2.00  for  1- 
fc.cans;  Pickled  Cod,$4.50  in  hf  bbls  and  $8  in 
bbls;  Puget  Sound  Smoked  Herring,  60@85c 
per  box;  Mackerel,  No.  1  hf  bbls,  $7.50@8.00; 


Butter,  Cal  fr.  ft 
do  Oregon,  ft. . 

Honey,  *  ft 

Cheese,  *  ft.... 

Swis3  Cheese,  ft 

Eggs,  Cal.,  doz.. 
do  Oregon,  doz 

Lard,  *  ft _. 

Sugar,  cr.,  VA  ft.l  00 
Brown.StolOfts.l  00 

Beet,  do 12 

Sugar,  Map.  ft.    30 

Plums,  dried,  ft .    15 

Peaches,  dried, *    I2J-3 

Wool  Sacks,  new    70 


Thursday  Noon,  Nov.  21, 1872. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


60  @  — 

65  @  70 

—  (g>  45 

18  <&  20 


30 


Flour,  ex,  *bbl..5  25  @5  50 

Superfine,  do. 4  00  @4  12'6 

Corn  Meal,  100  ft.2  50  @4  00 

Wheat,  *  100  fts.l  80  ®1  62.'£ 

Oats,*  100  fts...l  50  @1  75 
FRUITS, 

Apricots  ft —  @    — 

PineApples.eachl  CO  (o>    — 

Bananas,  *  doz. .    75  (g)    — 

Canteleups —  tea    — 

Watermelons...    —  (3    — 

Cal.  Walnnts.ft.  (&    25 

Cranberries,  *  g    75  @1  00 


Strawberries,  ft. 

Raspberries,  ft..  - 

Gooseberries*...  — 

Cherries.  *  ft,..  — 

Oranges,*  doz..  75 

Limes,  per  doz  ..  25 

Figs,  fresh,  *  ft.  — 

Asparagus,  wh.*  50 

Artichokes,  doz.  75 

Brussel's  sprts,  *  5 

Beets,*  doz 

Potatoes.New *tt)   2 

Potatoes.'sweet,*  4 

Broccoli,  *  doz..l  Ml 
Cauliflower,  t  . . 


Wheat-sks,  22x36    15J49    15^ 

Floursks,  or 8->aia(      9>£ 

do  Hlf 13,'J'S    13*i 

Potato  G'y  Bags.  17}$ @  — 
Second-hnddo  12>$9  — 
Deer  Skins,*  ft.  15  w  22 
Sheep  sks,  wl  on  50  @  75 
Sheep  sks,  plain.t  1  50®  5  50 
Goat  skins, each.  25  ®  50 
Dry  Cal.  Hides..    17    @    18 

Salted       do 8    (a)     9 

Dry  Mex.  Hides.    17>S(c4 

Salted       do »>i@ 

Codfish,  dry,  ft..     10    (^    12>4 
Live  Oak  Wood.  ®10  00 

Tallow 8    @      8>t 

PRODUCE.  ETC. 

Barley,  cwt 1  20    @1  25 

Beans,  cwt 3  50    ®5  00 

Dry  Lima  Beans*  ft         — 
Hay,  *  ton..   ..12  50  ®25  00 
Potatoes  *  ctl-.. 2  00  ®     — 
VEGETABLES,   ETC. 

Cucumberszf —    @    25 

Tomatoes,  *ft..     4  5 

Cress,  *  doz  bun    —    @    25 
Dried  Herbs,  b'h    25    &    60 

Garlics —   10    \2H 

Green  Peas,  *  ft    —    (a}      6 
Green  Corn,  doz.    —    %    87)^ 
37K  Lettuce,  *  doz..    —    to    37H 
Mushrooms,*  ft  wt    50 

Horseradish,*  lb  @    25 

Okra,  dried.  *  ft    60    ® 
ul  00         do  fresh,  *  lb .    —    ®    — 
Pumpkins.*  ft.      2    U      3 

Parsnips,  doz —    (al    25 

Parsley @    25 

Pickles,*  gal...    75    @    — 

8     Radishes,  doz..  @    25 

25     Summer  Squash      3 

2.S      Marrowfat,  do.  @     3 

Hubbard,  do..  ©4 

Dry  Lima.  shl...      6    (a)      8 


fn  2  Oil 
(3d  .'0 


Cabbage,*  doz..  1  110  (ail  50 

Carrots,  *  doz. . .     15  g)    26 

Celery,*doz 75  (ail  00 

POULTRY 

Chickens,  apiece    75  (ad  00 

Turkeys,  *  ft..      25  (g»    30 

Ducks,  wild,  *  p    60  (ajl  25 

Tame,  do 100  (all  25 

10.4  nil 
(fl  00 

(a.  2  00 


SpLnage,  *  bskt. 
"  bunch 


>puiaKe,  1 
Salsify, * 


Turnips,*  doz.. 


Teal,*  doz.... 2  50 
Geese,  wild,  pairl  00 

Tame,  *  pair.. 3  00 

Hens,  each 75 

Snipe.  *doz....l  50 

English,  do 

Quads,  *  doz  ...2  50 
Pigeons,  dom.  do3  ou 

Wild,  do 

Hares,  each  ... 
Rabbits,  tamet, 

Wild,do,*dz.l 
Beef,  tend,  *  ft. 

Corned,  *  ft.. 

Smoked,*  ft  . 
Pork,  rib,  etc.,  ft 

Chops,  do,  *  ft 
Veal,*  ft 

Cutlet,  do 

Mutton    chops,* 

Leg,  *  ft 

Lamb,*  ft 

Tongues,  beef,  ea 
Tongues,  pig.  ea 
Bacon,  Cal.,*  ft 

Oregon,  do 
Hams,  Cal,  *  ft. 
Hams,  Cross'  a  c 

*  Per  lb. 


(a  :i  00 

(« ■',  M 
1    - 


25  (a>    75 

75  @2  00 

18  &    20 

8  @ 

15  @ 

10  ® 

15  ® 

15  ® 
® 

12  (31 
12':.® 

12  ® 

75  © 

m 

18    @ 

18    (is) 
10     ® 

& 


-  @ 

-  ® 

—  IS 
@ 

-  @ 

nam 

6    (a) 
i| 

15    @ 
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GAME.  FISH,  MEATS,  ETC. 

Choice  D'ffield 

Whittaker's  .. 

Johnson's  Or.. 
Klounder,  *  ft... 
Salmon,  *  ft 

Smoked,  new,* 

Pickled,*  lb.. 
Rock  Cod,*  ft.. 
Perch,  s  water,  ft 

Fresh  water,  ft 
Lake  Big.  Trout* 
Smelts,  laige*ft 

Small  do 

Silver  Smelts... 

Soles,  *  ft 

Herring,  fresh  * 

Sm'kd,  per  100 
Tomcod,  *  ft  — 
Terrapin,  *  doz.fi  00 
Mackerel,  p'k.ea    15 

Fresh,  do  lb  .. . 
Sea  Kass.  *  ft...     20 

Halibut 40 

Sturgeon,*  ft..      5    _ 
Oysters,  *  100...  1  00   @1  25 

Chesp.  *  doz..l  60    ®2  00 

Turbot 30 

Crabs  *  doz....l  00 
Soft   Shell. 

Shrimps 10 

Prawns 50 

Sardines 8 

•J  Per  gallon. 


'» 

20    @    25 
,„ ;  mi 

.©  25 
W)  50 
®  — 
60 
® 


0J    35 

® 

@    30 


t  Per  dozen. 


Leather  Market  Report. 

San  Francisco,  Thursday,  Nov.  21, 1872. 


'J!l 


21 

!.'.'!!!!!'.!!.'.'."!!!."!!2G&28 

2*ffi!S 

All  California  skins  are 


City  Tanned  Leather,  *  ft 

Santa  Cruz  Leather,  *  ft 

Country  Leather,  *  ft 

Stockton  Leal  her,  *  ft 

French  skins  continue  firm 
source  and  brine  full  puces. 

Jodot,8  Kit,  perdoz  *t>0  00® 

Jodot,  11  to  l9Kil.,perdoz •■■• 00  IIUicjl  85  00 

Jodot,  second  choice.  II  to  15  Kil.*  doz 58  oo.ee;  ,5  00 

Lemoine,  16  to  18  Kil  ,*  doz li  .Wl©  77  60 

Levin,  I2and  13  Kil.,  perdoz 68  00©  .lino 

Comedian,  IK  to  19  Kil.,  per  doz M  no©  tV>  Ml 

Cornellian,  12  to  14  Kil.,  perdoz •%  0  ©  Ml  00 

Ogerau  Calf,  *  doz J4    0"U 

Simon,  18  Kil.,*  doz  ho  " 

Simon, 20  Kil.  *  doz 0.1    II 

Simon.  24  Kil.  *  doz <{  "»      „  „ 

Robert  Calf,  7  and  8K.il 35  00®  40  00 

1  i0®    1  30 

55  00  to  7"  00 

en*!' all  colors,  *  doz 8  00©  15  00 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs,  It  B. •  ■  ■  .     •  •  •  •     '  JSgl    1  2* 

Sheep  Roans  for  Topping,  all  colors,  *  doz. . . .    H  UO©  13  00 

Sheep  Roans  for  Linings,*  doz 5  50©  IU  .« 

Ilalilornia  Russett  Sheep  Linings   1   16®    5  50 

Best  Jodot  Caif  Boot  Legs,  *pair.. » 

<; nod  French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  *  pair 4.50©    5  00 

French  Calf  Boot  Legs,*  pair 'I0,-,    ... 

Harness  Leather.*  lb 30©    ii'A 

Fair  BridU  Leather,*  doz 48  00®  72  OO 

•Skirting  Leather,*  ft „  34©    37H 

Welt  Leather,*  doz 30  00®  50  00 

Buff  Leather,  *  foot 18©        21 

Wax  Side  Leather.  *»  foot 2I"U»       22 

Eastern  Wax  Leather  26 


Koncrt  uall,  1  ann  o 
French  Kips,  *  ft  • 
California  Kip.  *  do 
French  Sheep,  all  co 


STOCK    BROKERAGE. 

Parties  -wishing  to  buy  or  sell  Mining  Stocks,  please 
call  on  Mas.  R.  D.  Hobaiit  &  Co.,  at  their  office,  504 
Kearny  street  (up  stairs),  San  Francisco.  All  orders 
promptly  attended  to.  no28-bp 
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November  2%  1872. 


To  Inventors   in   the   Pacific 
States. 

The  best,  speediest,  and  surest  method  for  you 
to  obtain  patents,  file  caveats,  or  transact 
any  other  important  business  with  the  Patent 
Office  at  Washington,  or  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, is  through  the  agency  of  DEWEY  & 
CO.,  PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  MINING 
AND  SCIENTIFIC  PRESS,  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, an  able,  responsible,  and  long-estab- 
lished firm,  and  the  principal  ageuts  on  this 
side  of  the  continent.  They  refer  to  the  thous- 
ands of  inventors  who  have  patronized  them, 
and  to  all  prominent  business  men  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  who  are  more  or  less  familiar 
with  their  reputation  as  straightforward  jour- 
nalists and  patent  solicitors  and  counsellors. 

We  not  only  more  readily  apprehend  the  points 
and  secure  much  more  fully  and  quickly  the 
patents  for  our  home  inventors,  but  with  the 
influence  of  our  carefully  read  and  extensively 
circulated  journals,  we  are  enabled  to  illus- 
trate the  intrinsic  merits  of  their  patents,  and 
secure  a  due  reward  to  the  inventor,  besides 
serving  the  public  who  are  more  ready  to  give 
a  fair  trial,  and  adopt  a  good  thing,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  honest  and  intelligent 
publishers. 

To  Obtain  a  Patent, 

well-constructed  model  is  generally  first  need- 
ed, if  the  invention  can  well  be  thus  illustrated. 
It  must  not  exceed  12  inches  in  length  or 
hight.  When  practicable,  a  smaller  model  is 
even  more  desirable.  Paint  or  engrave  the 
name  of  the  article,  and  the  name  of  the 
inventor,  and  his  address  upon  it. 

Send  the  model  (by  express  or  other  reliable 
conveyance),  plainly  addressed,  to  "Dkwky 
&  Co.,  Misixo  and  Scientific  Press  Office, 
San  Francisco."  At  the  same  time,  semi  a 
full  description,  embodying  all  the  ideas  and 
claims  of  the  inventor  respecting  the  im- 
provement describing  the  various  parts  and 
their  operations. 

Also  send  §15  currency,  amount  of  first  fee  of 
the  Government.  The  case  will  be  placed  on 
our  regular  file,  the  drawings  executed,  and 
the  documents  made  up,  and  soon  sent  to  the 
inventor  for  signing. 

As  soon  as  signed  and  returned  to  us  with  the 
fees  then  due  us,  it  will  be  sent  straightway 
to  the  Patent  Offico  at  Washngton. 

When  the  invention  consists  of  a  new  article  of 
manufacture,  a  medicine,  or  a  new  composi- 
tion, samples  of  the  separated  ingredients, 
sufficient  to  make  the  experiment  (unless 
they  are  of  a  common  and  well-known  char- 
acter) ,  and  also  of  the  manufactured  article 
itself, must  be  furnished,  with  full  description 
of  the  entire  preparation. 

For  Processes,  frequently  no  model  or  drawings 
are  necessary.  In  such  case,  the  applicant 
has  only  to  send  us  an  exact  description,  and 
what  is  desirable  to  claim. 

Far  designs  no  models  are  necessary.  Dupli- 
cate drawings  are  required,  and  the  specifica- 
tions and  other  papers  should  be  made  up 
with  care  and  accuracy.  In  someinstanccs  for 
design  patents  two  photographs,  with  the 
negative,  answer  well  instead  of  drawings. 

We  do  not  require  the  personal  attendance  of 
the  inventor,  unless  the  invention  is  one  of 
great  complication.  Usually  the  business 
can  be  well  done  by  correspondence. 

For  filing  a  caveat,  which  affords  the  inventor 
protection  for  one  year,  we  only  require  a 
rough  sketch,  and  a  clear  desciption  of  the 
invention. 

It  will  cost  inventors  less  to  have  their 
business  thoroughly  and  speedily  done 
through  our  agency  than  to  patronize  iess  able 
and  responsible  agents. 

For  further  information,  send  a  stamp  for  our 
illustrated  circular,  containing  a  digest  of  Pa- 
tent Laws,  112  illustrated  mechanical  move- 
ments, and  Hints  and  Instructions  regarding 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  inventors  and 
patentees,  which  will  be  furnished  post  paid 
Also  a  copy  of  NEW  PATENT  LAW  of  1870. 

DEWEY  &  CO., 

United  States  and  Foreign  Patent  Agents,  pub- 
lishers Mining  and  Scientific  Press  and  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  338  Montgomery  St.,  S. 
E.  corner  of  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Polishing    and    Fluting    Iron. 


This  new  invention  takes  the  place  of  two  articles 
needed  lu  nearly  every  house.  As  a  HOLI8UING  IKON 
it  has  no  superior.  The  part  used  fnr  Fluting  it!  made 
of  brass,  and  highly  polished.  The  Polishing  Iron  and 
Fluter,  being  in  one,  are  both  heated  at  the  same  time. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  them  in  quantities  to 
suit. 

WIESTER    &    CO 


awbp 


17  New  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco, 
General  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 


—  AT  THE  — 

LIBERTY  NURSERIES, 

JPetalxima. 

I  offer  at  moderate  prices  a  general 
assortment  of 

FRUIT,    SHA.DE   AND    EVERGREEN 
TREES,    AND  '  SHRUBS. 
Deciduous   Flowering   Shrubs,    Roses,   Etc. 
Green  House  and  Bedding  Plants  in  great  variety. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


lava  Cm 


Address 


W.  H.  PEPPER, 
Petaluma,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 


SEEDlilLANTS 


"Wliolesalo    or    Retail. 

Vegetable,    Field    and    Flower    Seeds, 

California  and  Australian  EvergTeen  Seeds, 

FRESH  SEEDS  OF  PALMS  AND  BLUE  GUM  TREES, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Pure  Kesttckt  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top,  Rye  Grasses, 
Orchard  Grass,  Timotht,  Alfalfa,  White, 
and  Red  Clover  Seed, 
>ro«i«|iilt    Gi-umm     .—  fort. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Lilies,  fine  clumps  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  new  Gladiolus,  Etc. 
Ramie  Seed  and  Plants. 

A  FINE  COLLECTION  OF 

Greenhouse  Plants,  Evergreens,  Etc. 

Rustic  and  Wxrf.  Baskets,  Flower  Stands,  Fruit  and 

Ornamental  Trehs,  Etc., 

AT     THE     OLD     8TAXD. 


Send  for  Catalogues. 


E.    E.    MOORE, 

425  Washington  street, 
Sun  t  ranciseo,  Cal. 


THOS.    A.    G^REY'a* 
SEMI-TROPICAL    NURSERIES, 

LOS  ANGELES  CITY,  CAL. 
v 

I  now  offer  a  large  and  select  stock  of  SexnirTrOpioeJ 
and  Northern  Fruits  at  GREATLY  BEDUCED  PRICES. 

Grafted  Orang-e  Trees  a  Specialty. 

CHINESE    DWARF    MANDARIN. 

Fruits  when  only  three  feet  high.    Very  ornamental. 
Fruit  of  excellent  quality. 

Priced  Catalogue  sent  free  on  application.    Address 

THOS.  A.  GAREY, 

Los  Angeles  City,  Cal. 
Box  265.  17vl-3m 


THE      OLD 


Maple     Leaf    Nursery. 


Has  constant- 
varieties  of 
ORNAMENT. 
GREEN  and 
SHRUBS;  also 
nii-ii t  of  Choice 
merous  to 
Green  House 
its  and  Bulbs, 


ly  on  hand  all 
FRUIT  AND 
A  L  E  V  B  B  - 
DECIDUOUS 
a  Urge  assort- 
EOSEStoonu- 
mention. 
Plants,  Flow- 
Garden,  Grass 


and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  are  for  sale  by 

L.  M.  NEWSOM,  Proprietor, 
12v3-tf  Washington  street,  Brooklyn.  Cal. 


CLEAN    MiSQUIT    SEED. 

1,500  to  2,000  lbs.  for  sale  in  chaff  at 
SO  CEVTS  PF.K  POCXD. 


Orders  by  mail  promptly  filled  by 

LOSSON    ROSS. 
Hvl-'m  Sebastapol,  Sonoma  County. 


H.  K.  CUiTMINOS. 
1S58. 


J.  M.  MAXWELL. 
1871. 


HENRY  K.  CUMMiNGS  &  CO., 

Wholesale   Fruit  and  Produce    Commission 
House, 

ESTABLISHED    1858. 

115  and  417  Davis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 

lo  interests  that  will  conflict  with  those  of  the  producer. 

4v23-ly 


LANDRUM    &    RODG-ERS, 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Cotswold  Sheep  and  An-  ^ 
gora  Goats. 

A  large  lot  of  Angora  Goats  and  Cotswold  Sheep  for 
sale.  Also  100  Southdown  and  Cotswold  graded  Rams 
and  Angora  graded  Bucks  up  to  31-32. 

All  of  the  above  will  be  sold  on  reasonable  terms  and 
delivered  on  the  cars  at  Watsonville  free  of  charge. 

J  1ST  A  It  III  \  II)  J 
Eighty-five  head  of  Choice,  Pure  Breed  Angora  Goats— 
47  Bucks  and  38  Ewes— the  largest  importation  ever 
made  to  this  coast,  mostly  from  the  flock  of  Richard 
Peters,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  A  pamphlet,  with  particulars, 
furnished  to  breeders  on  application. 


Address 
2v4-3m 


LANDRUM  &  RODGERS, 
Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


TO    SHEEP    BREEDERS! 

And  all  such  as  are  interested  in  raising  FINE  STOCK, 
attention  is  invited  to  the  flock  of  Severance  &  Peet, 
consisting  of 

80   Thoroughbred    Spanish    Merino   Rams, 
and  200  Yearling  and  two-year  old  Ewes, 

Just  imported  from  Addison  County,  Vermont.  These 
Sheep  were  all  selected  from  noted  flocks  by  one  who 
has  bred  this  variety  of  Sheep  for  fifteen  years,  and  are 
superior  in  ihe  combination  of  qualities  that  go  to  make 
up  a  perfect  Sheep.  A  portion  of  this  flock  will  be 
offered  for  sale  on  reasonable  terms. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY. 

As  this  variety  is  rapidly  advancing  in  the  East. 

May  be  seen  and  examined  at  the  CITY  WARDENS, 
corner  of  South  and  Center  streets,  Stockton,  Cal. 

llvltf  SEVERANCE    <tl    PEET. 


THOMAS    &    SHIRLAND, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Cashmere  or  Angora  Goats, 

— OF— 

PUKE   JtLOOI>   AXD   ALE   GRADES. 

For  Sale  in  Lots  to  Suit  Purchasers. 

Inclu  ling  a  Choice  Lot  imported  by  A.  EUTYCHLD  ES 
native  of    Angora.     For  particulars  apply  to 

S.  P.  THOMAS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

— OR— 

E.  D.  SHIRLAND,  Auburn,  Cal. 
8v4-3m 


THOS.  BUTTERFIELD  &  SON, 

Breeders  and  Importers  of  the 

Cotswold,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Texel  and 

South  Down 

S»  II  E  E  1?  . 

— ALSO— 

THE    ANGOUA    GOA.'±. 

Now  offer  for  sale  the  Pure  Bred  and  High  Grades. 
We  have  a  good  lot  of  Bucks  of  crosses  between  tin 
Cotswold  and  South  Down,  between  the  Lincoln  and 
Leicester,  and  the  Lincoln  and  Merino. 

THOS.  BUTTERFIELD  fc  SON, 

19v4  tf  Holllster,  Monterey  County,  Cal. 


FULL    BLOODED    STOCK    FOR    SALE. 


The  unrUTsigned  has  perfected  arrangements  to  re- 
ceive consignment  of  the  liett  Bred  Stock  from  Europe 
and  the  Eabtetn  States,  consisting  of  Short-horned 
Durham,  Devon  and  Alderney  Cattle;  Cotswold,  Span- 
ish Merino  and  Silesian  Sheep;  Angora  Goats;  Berk 
shire  and  Essex  Swine.  All  of  which  will  be  sold  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  pedigrees  guaranteed. 

Seventy-five  head  of  the  Silesian  She.p  have  arrived 
and  are  for  sale  by 

26v3-tf  ROBERT  BECK,  Sacramento. 


WATT    &     MCLENNAN, 

WOOL    COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

fi25  Sansome  street,  corner  Jackson,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Receive     Consignments    of    Wool,    Sheep 
'  Skins,  Hides,  etc.    Liberal  advances  made  to 
consignors.    Keep  on  hand  the  best  quality  of 
Wool  Sacks,  Twines,  and  other  supplies. 
10v3-3m 

40  Thoroughbred  Ang-ora  Goats  for  Sale! 
Imported  by  a  native  of  Angora,  direct  from  Asia  Minor. 
For  specimens  see  the  flock  of  Thomas  &  sbirland, 
Bacrun  nto,  Cal.  Address  A.  EUTYCHDJE8,  Bponl 
Spring,  Appomattox  County,  Va.  Il)v4-Iy 


Los    Angeies    County    Lands. 

Farming  Lands  in  Los  Angeles  County  for  sale,  in 
sections  and  quarter  sections,  at  reasonable  prices  and 
on  accommodating  terms — say,  one-fourth  cash  and 
balance  in  one,  two  and  three  years,  with  interest  at  10 
per  cent.,  payable  annually.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  No.  542,  corner  Market  and  Montgomery 
streets,  over  the  Hibernia  Bank,  San  Francisco,  or  tc 
the  agent,  W.  R.  OLDEN,  Anaheim.  12v3tf 


-Agents*:    Wsmtecl 

For  the  liveliest  book  on  the  West  ever  written, 

"BUFFALO     LAND!" 

By  W.  E.  WEBB,  tho  noted  Pioneer  and  Humorist.  The 
wealth  and  wildness,  mysteries  and  marvels  of  the 
mighty  Plains  fully  and  truthfully  described.  Over- 
flowing  with  wit  and  humor.  The  Appendix  a  Com- 
plete Guide  for  Sportsmen  and  Emigrants.  Profusely 
and  Splendidly  Illustrated.  Immensely  Popular, 
and  selling  bey  jnd  precedent.  Send  for  Illustrated  cir- 
cular, terms,  etc.,  at  once,  to  the  Publishers, 

F.  DEWLNG  &  CO., 
7\  I  i ii.  542  California  street,  San  Francisco. 


FOR    KENT, 
A    Farm    of   Seventy    Acres, 

With    a    large  Orchard,  all  varieties  of    Fruit,   large 
Dwelling  House,  Out  Houses,  CiBtern  and  well  Water  in 
abundance.    Possession  given  immediately. 
Apply  on  the  premises  to 

HENRY  BUSH, 
Martinez,  Contra  Costa  County, 
Or  DAVID  BUSH,  29,  Grand  Hotel  Block. 
ISH-lm 


STALLIONS. 


Two  Fine  Three- Year  Old  Stallions  for  Sale. 

Call  on  or  address  D.  L.  SMITH,  at  17  New   Mont- 
gomery street,  San  FTancisco.  Ilv4tf 


CO-OPERATIVE    MARBLE    WORKS. 

JOHN  DANIEL.  &  CO., 
Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  In 

Monuments,    Headstones,    Tombs, 

MANTEL    PIECES,    ETC., 

421    Pine    street,    between    Montgomery    and 

Kearny,  San  Francisco. 

21v2-ly 


THE 


HA  IN  E  s 


8350.    Fuljy   Guaranteed! 

AND    THE    BURDETT    ORGAN 

Factory,  burnt  at  Chicago,  has  been  rebuilt,  and  Is 
making  the  most  durable  Organ  made.  Sold,  payable 
by  instalments,  at 

GRAY'S  MUSIC  STORE, 


13vi-eow 


Nos.  623  and  62.r'  Clay  street, 
San  Francisco. 


The  Guide  is  now  published  Quarterly.  25  cents 
pays  for  the  year,  four  numbers,  which  is  not  half  the 
cost.  Those  who  afterwards  order  seeds  to  the  amount 
of  One  Dollar  may  deduct  what  they  paid  for  the 
GUIDE,  as  I  present  it  to  customers.  The  January 
Number  is  Beautiful,  giving  plans  for  making  Rural 
Homes,  Designs  for  Dining-  Table  Decorations, 
Window  Gardens,  et  -..and  containing  a  mass  of  in- 
i  invaluable  to  the  loverof  flowers.  One  Hun- 
dred ami  Fifty  Pages,  on  fine  tinted  paper,  some  live 
Sundrsd  Engravings,  and  a  superb  Colored  Plate 
and  Chromo  Cover.  The  First  Edition  of  Two  Hun- 
dred Thousand  just  printed  in  English  and  German, 
and  ready  to  send  out. 

.8v4-3m-»  JAMES  VICE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WsIesVcollS- 

"^  fcivPosTsr  - 

IS  THE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  SCiOOLOF  THE 
I'aciiic.  It  educates  thoroughly  for  business.  Itscourse 
of  insl ruction  is  valuable  to  persons  of  both  sexes  and 
of  any  age.  Academic  Department  for  those  not  pre- 
pared for  business  course.  Open  day  and  evening 
throughout  the  year.  Students  can  commence  at  any 
time.  Full  particulars  may  be  had  at  the  College 
Office.  24  Post  street,  or  by  sending  for  Hkald's  Col- 

LE'IF.  -IiTRNAL. 

Address  E.  P.  HEALD, 

PresHent  Business  College,  San  Francisco. 
13v2B-Sm 


Something  New  for  trie  Kitchen. 

THE 

Aerating     Egg    Beater. 

Various  devices  have  been  presented 
to  the  public  for  beating  eggs,  but  noth- 
ing, we  think,  equal  to  the  one  herein 
shown.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  only  aerat- 
ing device  ever  made,  and  iB  very  prop- 
erly called  tue  "Aerating  Egg  Beater." 

This  Beater,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer 
enoe  to  the  engraving,  is  simply  a  tin 
'-nil  with  a  cone  bottom  and  a  cone 
dashi  r,  the  lower  portion  of  the  dasher 
being  perforated  with  ery  small  holes, 
an  shown.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
upper  portion,  when  forced  down,  fills 
with  air  which  is  forced  through  the 
eg  -.  thereby  finely  dividing  and  thor- 
oughly aerating  the  mass.  It  beats  one 
egg  as  well  as  half  a  dozen.  For  further 
particulars  address 

WTESTEI1  &  CO., 
17  New  Montgomery  St.  (Grand  Hotel  Building) ,  S.  F. 


The  Best  Investment  Known. 

PAYS  CONSUMERS  2000    PER    CENT. 
(SILVER,    TIPS 

On  Children's  Shoes. 


HEALTH    AND    WEAXTH    IN 

GOOD     CABLE     SCREW     WIRE 

Boots    and    Shoes. 

WILL   NOT    LEAK    AND   LAST    TWICE    A8    LONG. 


^r  i.  _  Q>t)Arr^rl  AirrotuwaMMI  A!Icl»M»ioiwnrtln?rwf> 
*JW  10  •!»- V|af,of*lt!ior««x,>'>un([oro!d,ni»k«inorent<ni»'y  »t 
u  .n-k  for  us  I  a  tlmlr  ■pare  momvnu  or  all  the  tlmo  than  t  tan  ytbl&c 
•1m.  PartlcaUralY,*,  AJdr*«.C*.  bllwum  *  Co.,  l'vrtl«Dd,H«tM. 
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STUDEBAKER     WAGONS 


Have  become 

The  Standard  Wagons  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Foe  Quality, 

Dubabiltty, 

Light  Running, 

Good  Proportion, 

and  Excellent  Style, 

They    Have    no    Peer. 
Iron  Axle, 

Thimble  Skein, 

Header  AND 

Spring  Wagonb, 
Of  all  Bizes,  with  heavy  tires  rivited  on,  always  on 
hand  and  sold  (or  $100  to  $165. 

Having  established  a  Manufactory  to  build  Wagons, 
Beds,  Brakes  and  Seats,  I  am  better  prepared  than 
ever  to  furnish 

Just  the  Kinds  of  "Wagons  Needed, 
As  I  make  a  spe<jialty  of  the  wagon  trade. 

The  attention  of  Deaiers  is  especially  requested. 
Send  for  Clrcular  and  Price  List. 

16v3-3m  E.  E.  AMES.  General  Agent. 

Factory  and  Depot,  217  and  219  K  street,  Sacramento. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  AWARDED  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1870;  also  First  Premium  at  Mechanics'  Fair,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1871;  and  Silver  Medal  and  First  Premium  for 
best  Farm  Wagon,  and  First  Premium  for  the  best  im- 
proved Thimble  Skein  at  State  Fair,  1871.  Also  State 
Fair  GOLD  MEDAL  for  1871. 


ap22-3m 


E.   SOULE, 

San  Quentin,  Cal. 


Hill's  Patent  Eureka  Gang  Plow. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  these 
Plows,  are  entitled  to  preference  over  any  other  Plow 
in  use.  They  are  made  of  the  best  material,  and  every 
Plow  warranted.  They  are  of  light  draught,  easily 
adapted   to   any   depth,  and   are  very  easily   handled. 

They  will  plow  any  kind  of  soil,  and  leave  the  ground 
In  perfect  order. 

FIRST    PREMIUMS! 

These  Plows  have  taken  First  Premiums  at  the  State 
Fair,  at  the  Northern  District  Fair,  at  the  Upper  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Fair,  and  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
Premium  of  $10  for  the  best  Gang  Plow,  after  a  fair  test 
and  competition  with  the  leading  Plows  of  the  State. 

Champion  Deep-Tilling  Stubble  Plow, 

Took  the  First  Premium  over  all  competitors  at  the 
State  Fair,  1871.    It  furrows  14  in.  deep  and  24  wide. 
This  Gang  Plow  combines  durability  with  cheapness, 

being  made  entirely  of  iron  by  experienced  workmen,  of 

the  best  material.    Over  three  hundred  are  now  in  use, 

and  all  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

SWEEPSTAKE   PLOW    CO., 

At  SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL.,  under  the  personal  superin- 
tendence of  the  Patentee,  F.  A.  Hill, 

And  also  by  most  leading  Agricultural  Dealers  in  the 
State.    Send  at  once  for  Circulars,  prices,  etc.       21v3 


MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSONS 


Took  the  Premium  over  all  at  the  great  Plowing 
Match  in  Stockton,  in  1870. 

This  Plow  is  thoroughly  made  by  practical  men  who 
have  been  long  in  the  business  and  know  what  is  re- 
quired in  the  construction  of  Gang  Plows.  It  is  quickly 
adjusted.  Sufficient  play  is  given  so  that  the  tongue  will 
pass  over  cradle  knolls  without  changing  the  working 
position  of  the  shares.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the 
wheels  themselves  govern  the  action  of  the  Plow  cor- 
rectly. It  has  various  points  of  superiority,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  as  the  Best  and  Most  Desirable  Gang  Plow 
Id  the  world.    Send  for  circular  to 

MATTESON.    &   WILLIAMSON, 

Uv2-3m  Stockton,  Cal. 


LINFORTH,     KELLOGG     &     CO., 

Nos.  3  and  5  Front  Street SAN  FRANCISCO. 

IMPORTERS    AND    JOBBERS 
OF 

AMERICAN,   ENGLISH  AND  GENERAL  HARDWARE,  AND   CUTLERY. 

Wostenhoime's  Pocket  Cutlery, 

Blacksmith  and  Mining  Tools, 

Rope,  Iron,  Steel,  Ammunition, 

Powder  and  Fuse, 

HAY  CUTTERS,    CORN   SHELLERS,    CHURNS   AND  WOODEN  WARE,    IRON   AND    LEAD  PIPE,    RUBBER 
HOSE,  BELTING— RUBBER  AND  LEATHER. 

Sole  Agents  for 

THE  IMPROVED  "PACIFIC  RAILROAD"  and  " MONITOR "  GANG  PLOWS. 

*y  These  Plows  are  Deep  Tillers,  and  are  just  what  the  farmers  need.  They  can  be  run  by  a  small  boy,  as  the 
lifting  out  of  the  ground  is  doue  by  horse  instead  of  hand  power.  Farmers  should  examine  these  Plows  before 
purchasing. 

"  WORLD  "  MOWERS  AND  REAPERS, 

"TORNADO"  THRESHERS, 

RUMSEY  k  CO.'S  FORCE  AND  LIFT  PUMPS, 

HYDRAULIC  RAMS,  ETC. 
Orders  respectfully  solicited.    Catalogues  and  prices  furnished  on  application.  18v4-6m 


Ready's    Patent    Gang    Plow. 


This  Plow  was  awarded  the  rirst  Premium  and  Gold 
Medal  at  the  great  Plowing  Match  at  the  State  Fair,  1872. 
Fifteen  Gangs  entered,  including  the  Eureka,  American 
Chief,  Sweepstake,  and  others  of  notoriety.  It  has 
Wrought  Iron  Beams,  Iron  Wheels,  Cast  Steel  Moulds 
and  Shears.  It  is  neat,  simple,  strong  and  durable,  and 
warranted  to  run  light,  and  lifts  out  of  the  ground 
easier  than  any  other  Gang  known  to  the  trade.  Extras 
furnished  and  warranted  to  fit. 

"W.    B.    READY, 
301  J  street,  SACRAMENTO,  Cal.. 

17v4-6m  Sole  Maker  and  Patentee. 


KELLER     &    CO., 

CORNER    10TH    AND    K    STREETS,    SACRAMENTO- 

AGENTS    FOR 

CLAPP'S     BRASS-BEARING     WAGONS. 

And  also  a  superior  Iron  Axle  Wagon. 

MERRITT   &   KELLOGG'S   SELF-PROPELLING 
THRESHING    ENGINES. 

.Tolm     Deer     Moline    IPlo^vr- 

Also  COLLINS'  PLOW  (Smith's  Tatent). 

READY's    PREMIUM    GANG    PLOW. 

THE    GOUHAM    BROADCAST  SEEDER  AND  CULTI. 
VATOR. 

EXCELSIOK      MOWER       A3ID      KEArEK. 

<£?-  Please  call  and  examine.  17v4-ly 


H    &    L    AXLE    GREASE. 


THE    CELEBRATED 

CHALLENGE   FEED     MILL 


For  Farm  ase  and  Cnstom  work.  The  only  Practica 
Farm  Feed  Mill  ever  invented.  Can  be  used  with  from  one 
to  eight-horse  power,  and  grinds  from  250  lbs.  to  one  ton  of 
barley  per  hour.  Price  of  Mills  from  $75  to  $100,  according 
to  size.  Adapted  to  Wind,  Water,  Steam,  or  Horse  Power. 
The  grinding  surface  is  adjustable,  and  can  be  replaced  in 
fifteen  minutes  at  an  expense  of  one  dollar  to  one  dollarand 
a  quarter.  Over  3,000  now  in  use.  Every  Mill  warranted  to 
give  satisfaction.  For  sale  by  all  leading  agricultural  linns 
on  the  coast.  For  further  particulars  send  for  circular. 
M.  S.  BOWDISH,  General  Agent, 
With  Hawley  A  Go.,  cor.  California  ami  Battery  sts., 

16v4-iJm  San  Francisco. 


THE    PATENT 

Novelty  Mill  and  Grain  Separator 


Is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  of  the  age  for 
cleaning  and  separating  grain,  while  it  combines  all  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  First-class  Fanning  Mill.  It  also 
far  excels  anything  that  has  been  invented  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  grain.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  all 
the  different  kinds  of  Mixed  Grain.  It  takes  out  Mus- 
tard, Grass  Seeds,  Barhy  and  Oat6,  and  makes  two  dis- 
tinct qualities  of  wheat  if  desired. 

For  further  information  apply  to  R.  STONE, 

eow-bp  422  Battery  street,  San  Franci  sco. 


BRAZILLIAN  PEBBLE 


The  attention  of  Teamsters.  Contractors  and  , 

is  called  to  the  very  superior  AXLE  GREASE  manufac- 
tured by 

HUCKS    &    LAMBERT. 

The  experience  of  over  twenty  years,  specially  de- 
voted to  the  preparation  of  this  article,  has  enabled  the 
proprietors  to  effect  a  combination  of  lubricants  calcu- 
lated to  reduce  the  friction  on  axles,  and  thus 

Relieve  the  Draft  of  the  Team, 

Far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  who  have  but  recently 
gone  into  the  business;  and  as  the  H  &  L  AXLE 
GREASE  can  be  obtained  by  consumers  at  as 

LOW    A    KATE 

As  any  of  the  Inferior  compounds  now  being  forced 
upon  the  market  by  unprincipled  imitators,  who  deceive 
and  defraud  the  consumer. 

HUCKS  &  LAMBERT 
Invite  all  who  desire  a  First-class  and  Entirely  Reliable 
Article,  and  which  for  Over  18  Years  in  this  country  has 
given  such  general  satisfaction,  to  ask  for  the  H  & 
L  AXLE  GREASE.  See  that  the  trade  mark  H  &  L 
is  on  the  red  cover  of  the  package,  and  take  no  other. 
9v24-eowr 


SPiilCTACLESi. 

Made  from  Solid  Rock  and 


JBELtlNQftlACINC^    < 


Ulvl  2am -bp 


MERCHANTS    AND    FARMERS, 

Examine  our  /HSOffitiS^k  Copper  Riveted 

Horse  Collars.         KoMfif|:»llln  Pat.  Nov.,  1864 

Adrjited  by  llillSllSKPi  U  S-  Annv- 

BEST  IN  USE.     JH  §1     18,000  SOLD. 

All  Grades.  \    Heavy  4  Lioht. 

No  complaints. 

No  repairing. 

Don't  believe 
FOR  SALE   BY 
Manufactured         ^HS  only  by 


No  ripping. 

Examine  for 

yourselves, 
prejudi'd  parties. 
ALL  DEALERS. 


J.    C    JOHNSON    &     CO., 

104  Front  Street,    -    -    -     -    San  Francisco. 

Dealers  in  Harness,   Saddlery,   Leather,   etc.,  etc. 

Liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 


SPORTSMEN'S    EMPORIUM, 

No.  609  Clay  Street, 

Just  above  Montgomery SAN  FRANCISCO 

F.    SCHOENEMAN, 

(Successor  to  Barton  &  Rutter.) 
JUST  RECEIVED,  an  assortment  of  the  new 

Needle    Sporting    Gun. 

Cannot  be  had  anywhere  else,  as  I  am  the  Agent. 
Also,  fine  English,  German  and  American  Sporting 
Guns,  all  the  latest  patterns  of  RIFLES,  and  all  kinds 
of  Ammunition.    A  splendid  assortment  of 

FISHING    TACKLE, 

And  Sporting  Apparatus  of  every  description. 
Pocket  Cutlery  of  the  best  makers. 


15v4-3m 


F.   SCHOENEMAN. 


ALFRED  WRIGHT Veterinary  Surgeon. 


"Clear    as    Crystal." 

TRY     THEM. 
Tlxey       Have       No       Equal  ! 

SOLD  AND  GUARANTEED  BY 

Thomas   Houseworth   &.    Co. 

PRACTICAL    OPTICIANS, 

No.  9   Montgomery  st..  Lick  House   Block, 

San   Francisco. 

BEWASE    OF    IMITATIONS. 

Persons  in  the  country  can  bo  suited  with  the  BRA- 
ZIUAN  PEBBLE  SPECTACLES  by  forwarding  one  of 
ih  ir  old  glasses  in  a  letter;  or,  if  they  have  never  worn 
fila«es,  they  will  please  state  the  fact,  and  age,  health, 
etc.  Ordinary  glasses  to  suit  all  sights  can  be  procured 
In  the  same  manner.  16v4-3m-awbp 


General  Depot 159  New  Montgomery  street,  8.  F. 


W  I  IL,  COX'S 

IMPROVED    STEAM    WATER     LIFTER, 

With  neither  Engine,  Piston,  or  Plunger. 

The  most  Simple  ,  Durable,  and  in  fll 

f  respects  the  most  Economical  of  aU 
Steam  Pumps.  Uses  the  same  steam 
twice  instead  of  once.  Any  person  oan 
•£  run  it.  They  are  used  on  the  Central 
5^  and  Western  Pacific  R. R.  from  Oakland 
^J#  to  Ogden.  They  are  used  for  Water 
Works,  Mining,  Irrigation,  and  all  other  ordinary  pump- 
ing. Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List.  Ad- 
dress ALLEN  WILCOX,  No.  21  Fremont  street,  San 
Francisco.  16v2-3m 


NATIONAL  DRY  HOP  YEAST, 

Manufactured  at  S1  neca  Falls, 
N.  Y.  The  atneii'l'-n  of  GROC- 
ERS and  FAMILIES  Is  called  to 
this  Yeast  a-  the  most  reliable  and 
uniform  article  ever  "flered  to  ihe 
tra^e — beinK  purely  vegetable,  wholesome  and  nutritious, 
and  bt  oupnt  to  the  highest  degree  oi  perflation  in  its  prep- 
aration,  It»  popularly  is  already  maniiest  Irran  the  rapidly 
increasing  demand  since  its  recent  introduo'ion  into  thii 
market.  We  solicit  a  trial,  as  the  most  sa'isfactory  evi- 
dence of  its  Talue.  JONES  A  CO.,  Agents 

218  and  320  Front  Street,  San  Francisco. 
18vi-3m 


PUMPS    AND    STOVES. 

A  large  assortment  of  FORCE  and  LIFT  PUMPS  ; 
also.  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS.  RUBBER  HOSE,  Etc. 

Celebrated  Ranges — Union,  Improved  Richmond,  and 
Eureka.    A  fine  assortment  constantly  on  hand. 

No.  519  Market  street,  near  First,  San  FranHscn. 

12v4-4m  JAMES  JOHNSTON. 


A.    IVeTV    JFirm. 

JEWELL  &  FLINT,  General  Commission 
Merchants,  and  Sacramento  Agents  for  Walter  A. 
Wood's  Harvesting  Machines,  No.  89  Front  street,  be  • 
tween  J  and  K,  Sacramento.  G.  R.  JEWELL, 

16v3-3m  T.  B.  FLINT. 
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[November  23,  1872 


"I  Would  Not  Be  Without  It." 
Messbs.  Dewey  k    Co.:— I  prize    your    paper    very 
highly,  as  It  Is  the  best  of  1U  kiDd  I  ever  suw,  and  I 
won  Id  not  be  without  it.    Yours  truly,  J.  P.  v. 

Modesto,  Cal.,  Oct.  26,  1872. 
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Each  Issue  Contains 

Sixteen  well  filled  pages. 

Original  and  Choice  Engravings. 

Editorials  on  Home  Industries. 

On  various  kiuds  of  Stock-rearing. 

On  Horticulture  and  Gardening. 

Correspondence  from  Farming  Districts. 

Answers  and   hints   to  Correspondents   about 
Local  Farming. 

Good  Health  and  Useful  Information. 

.Reports  of  Farming  Clubs. 

Mechanical  and  Scientific  progress. 

Agricultural  Notes  from  all  quarters. 

Domestic  Produce  Markets. 

Home  Circle. 

Domestic  Economy. 

Mechanical  Hints  and  Domestic  Receipts. 

Home  and  Farm  Matters. 

Affording,  in  all,  more  of  real  instructive  and 
profitable   matter    for  general   readers   than 
any  other  weekly  on  this  side  of  the  Conti- 
nent. 
Subscription,  in  advance,  $4  a  year.     Single 

copies  10  cts.     Four  single  copies,  of  late  dates, 

sent  postpaid  for  25  cts. 

HAVE    YOU    A    FARM 

FOR    SALE, 

TO    RENT, 

OR    ON    SHARES? 

The  CALIFORNIA  LABOR  AND  EMPLOYMENT  EX. 
thuuge,  having  ample  opportunities  to  dispose  of  farms 
or  business  places  to  the  many  immigrants  who  daily 
arrive  in  California,  and  whose  hrst  stops  are  invariably 
directed  toward  this  institution,  has  opened  a  Land  De- 
partment in  connection  with  its  Labor  and  Employment 
office. 

Parties  having  farms  or  business  places  for  sale  will 
do  well  to  send  the  fullest  particulars  to 

California  Labor  &  Employment  Exchange, 

637    CLAY    STREET, 

San  Francisco. 

,,Male  and  Female  Labor  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
country."  17vi-2am3m 

HAVE    YOU    A    FARM 

FOR    SALE, 

TO    RENT, 

OR    ON    SHARES  ? 

The  CALIFORNIA  LABOR  AND  EMPLOYMENT  EX- 
change,  having  ample  opportunities  to  nigpose  of  farms 
or  business  places  to  the  many  immigrants  who  daily 
arrive  in  California,  and  whose  hrst  steps  are  invariubly 
directed  toward  this  institution,  has  opened  a  Land  De- 
partment In  connection  wi .  h  its  Labor  and  Employment 
office. 

Parties  having  farms  or  business  places  for  sale  will 
do  well  to  send  the  fullest  particulars  to 

California  Labor  &  Employment  Exchange, 

637    CLAY    STREET, 

San  Francisco. 

••  Male  and  Female  Labor  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
country."  17vi-2amJm 


FLAX  SEED  AND  CASTOR  BEANS. 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Are  prepared  to 

Furnish    Sead   and   Contract   for 


Next 


Year's  Crop  of  Flax  Seed  and  Ca6tor  Beans  at  rnt. ■ 

that,  with  proper  cultivation  on  suitable 

laud,  Will  make  them  among  the  most 

profitable  Crops  grown. 

For  further  particulars  address 

PACIFIC  OIL  AND  LEAD  WORKS, 

Sand  5  Front  Street SAN  FRANCISCO. 

21v4-i)m 


THE 

PEOPLES  PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOK. 

A  work  of  224  pages  on  the 

Breeds,     Breeding:,     Bearing-     and     General 

Management  of  Poultry. 

By  WM.  M.  LEWIS,  New  York,  1871  ;  with  over  One 
Hundred  Engravings.  Sold  at  this  office  for  $1.75,  or 
sent  postage  paid  for  $  2.00. 


CONNECTICUT    MUTUAL 

Insurance       Company, 


OF      HARTFORD. 


Assets, 
Surplus, 


$33,000,006 

5,070,000 


Ratio  of  Expense  to  Receipts,  8.  12. 


DIVIDENDS     PAID     ANNUALLY, 

Couitaenciug   on   Life  Policies,  with  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  the  First  Year,  25  to  30 

the  Second,  and  increasing  every  year,  thereby  reducing  the  cost 

of  Insurance  with  the  age  of  the  Policy. 


Pubcoabbbs  please  say  advertised  in  Paoifio  Rural  Press. 


In   Life    Insurance,    select    an    OLD    COMPANY   WITH  EXPERIENCE,    and    having   a 

LARGE    SURPLUS. 

Remember  that  Large  Dividends,  and  Consequently 

CHEAP    HVSURAIVCE, 

ABE    SECURED    ONLY    BY 

Economical  Management. 

High  Rates  of  Interest, 

and  Favorable  Mortality. 

In   all   these  vital  points,  look  carefully  into  the  standing  of  all  Lifa  Insurance 
Companies,  and  the 

Connecticut    Mutual 

Will   BE  FOCXB  IX  THE  FROXT  EAXK. 

JAMES  B.  ROBERTS 315  California  Street, 

General  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
20v26-eom  ep 


P.    DAVIS'    WIRE    AND    PICKET    FENCE. 


Although  about  two  hundred  different  stvles  of  fences  have  been  lnvnted  and  patented  in  the  United  8tatcs 
within  the  last  ten  years,  yet  this  Fence,  f.ir"GES*EBAL  FARM  USE,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.  This  is  a 
Virginia  invention,  and  the  actual  cost  of  the  Fence  complete  in  that  State  is  less  than  fifty  cents  per  rod.  Three 
men  can  put  up  six  hundred  yard*  per  day.  Price  of  territory,  and  circular  with  fid]  description  of  fence,  sent 
on  application  Wl  l-iM'JT1  teZ  l-C    <fe     CO., 

No.  17  New  Montgomery  street  (under  Grand  Hotel) ,  San  Francisco. 


Write  for  Large  Illustrated  Descriptive   Price  List  to         WARNER    &    SILSBY 
jjREAT  WESTERN    ^aaoA^^-JjuN  UffV     _  Manufacture  all  sizos  of 


PrTTSBuRGH.PA. 
Double,  Single,  Muzzle  and  Breech-Loading  Rifles,  Shot 
Guns,  Revolvers,  Pistols,  etc.,  of  every  kind,  for  men 
or  boys,  at  very  low  prices.  Guns,  $3  to  $300;  Pistols, 
$1  to  $25.  ,r>v25-eow26t 


N.    J.  AIKIN,    M.    D., 

Office,  137  Montgomery  street,  corner  Bush. 
Has  Francisco,  Cal. 

ity  Treats  cases  In  all  branches  of 

Medicine    and    Surgery. 

Terms  reasonable.    Medicines,  etc.,  supplied.    Call 
or  write.  21v4-ly 

Office  hours,  9  to  9  and  i  to  8.    Sundays,  12  to  2. 


Bed  and  Sofa    Springs, 

Which  they  offer  to  the  trade  at       ^ 
reduced    prices;    also  the  tele, 
brated       Obermann       Self- 
Fastening:     Bed     Spring- 
Any  man  can  make  his  own  8pring  Bed  with  them 
by  attaching  them  to  the  slats  of  any  bedstead. 

No-  147  New  Montgomery  Street,  corner  of 
Natoma,  San  Francisco.  23v3-6m 


HINTS  FOR 


We  will  send  on  receipt  of  stamp  for 
postage,  FREE,  our  52-page  Circular, 
containing  112  Illustrated  Meohani-  IMUCIUTnDO 
cal  Movements;  a  digestof  PATENT  HI  »  til  I  UnO, 
LAWS ;  information  how  to  obtain  patents,  and  about  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  inventors  and  patentees;  list  of 
Uoverment  fees,  practical  hints,  etc.,  etc.  AddressDEWEY 
&  CO.,  Publishers  and  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco. 


THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  has  the  largest  circula- 
tion of  any  weekly  Journal  published  west  of  th« 
Rocky  Mountains,  independent  of  a  daily  l6Sue.  Its 
readers  are  prominent  among  the  most  Intelligent,  in- 
dustrious and  thrifty  classes  throughout  the  Pacific 
8tates  and  Territories. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

ALSO, 

Grass  and  Clover  Seed-. 

ALFALFA. 

Trees,   Plants,    Roots,    Etc., 

For  Sale  at  Wholesale  or  Retail  by 

GEO.    JF.    WILVESSTEIfi, 

No.  317  Washington  Street, 

•5T  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

GTJA.1NO. 

100  Barrels  Guano  for  Sale, 

In  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 


6v2-ly-16p 


GEO.  F.  SILVESTER. 


N.    GILMOBE, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Angora    or    Cashmere 
GOATS 

—  OF  — 

PURE    BLOOE 

—  AND  — 

v  l.i-     <.  K -v  i>  i;-. 


For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Location,  fou 
miles  from  Railroad  Station,  connecting  with  all  part 
of  the  State.    For  particulars  address 

M.  GILMORE 
El  Dorado,  El  Dorado   county, 
SvS-tf  California. 


DITSON    &    COYS 
gem:**  of  stjratjsjb,. 

Continue  in  great  demand.  Remember  to  huv  one  for 
a  Holiday  Present.    Price,  $2.50  B'ds;  $3.00  Cloth. 

The    Standard ! 

Ranks,  and  will  rank,  among   the  very  best  Church 
music  Books.    Price,  $1,150. 

Specimens  sent,  at  present,  for  $1.25. 

Clarke"s  New  Method   for   Reed   Organ. 

Pleases  everybody  by  Its  thorough  course  of  In- 
struction and  most  pleasing  music.    Price,  $2.60. 

EAST    CANTATAS 

For  Musical  Societies  and  Clubs.    Choires,  Seminaries 

ami  c'las-es,  that  fear  to  attack  the  oratorios 

and  classical  cantatas. 

Belsliazzar's  Feast,  50c;  Pilgrim  Fathers,  50c;  Burn- 
ing Ship,  $1.00;  Quarrel  of  Flowers,  850.;  Festival  ol 
Kose,  30c;  Children  of  Jerusalem,  30c  ;  Fsiry  Bridal, 
50c;  Daniel,  50c;  Haymakers,  $1.00;  storm  King,  8c; 
Flower  Queen,  75c;  Indian  Bummer,  30c;  Winter  Even- 
ing Entertainment,  $1.00;  Book  of  Cantatas,  $1.50;  Es- 
ther, 50c.;  Planic,  $1.00;  Culprit  Fay,  $1.00;  Flow** 
Festival,  45c;  Twin  Sisters,  60c  Maile  I,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  k  CO.,  Boston. 
CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO..  New  York. 

DANIEL    BEKKTM 

Bluestoning    Machine. 

This  machine  thoroughly  bluestones  the  Seed  Wheat, 
and  removes  every  particle,  of  Smut  from  the  seed. 

The  machine  iau  Milestone  and  sack  1,000  bushels 
per  dny  with  ease.  It  can  be  worked  by  one  or  three 
men,  iir  by  horse  power;  it  can  also  be  used  for  washing 
■took  bottoms. 

Every  Grain-planter  should  examine  this  valuable 
Invention,  for  when  once  examined  they  would  pur- 
chase for  economy  sake  as  a  valuable  Labor-saving 
Implement. 

Ah  wishing  to  purchase  will  please  address  their 
oiden  t" 

DANIEL  BEST,  Marysville,  Cal. 

PRICE    835.00. 

Order  early  to  secure  prompt  delivery. 

21v4-4t  DANIEL  BEST,  Patentee. 

BILZS    PLOW    CLEVIS. 

A   Real   and   Substantial   Improvement. 

This  Clevis  is  attached  to  the  plow-beam  in  the  usual 
manner.  At  the  front  part  of  this  clevis  is  a  link 
attached  to  an  upright  slide  by  means  of  a  swivel  joint. 
The  doubletrees,  being  attached  to  this  link,  always 
remain  in  a  horizontal  position. 

The  slide  to  which  the  swivel  link  is  attached  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  so  as  to  give  the  plow  any  desired 
depth. 

The  Clevis  Is  made  of  the  best  malleable  and  wrought 
iron,  making  it  very  strong  and  durable.  A  sample  will 
be  sent  to  any  one  on  receipt  of  three  dollars. 

For  further  particulars  address 

WI  ESTER  fc  CO., 
17  New  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


SEEDLINGS  AND  ROOT  GRAFTS 

Should  be  ordered  now.    W.  F.  HEIEES,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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Goat  Island. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents 
Goat  Island,  the  famous  bone  of  contention 
between  the  Railroad  Company  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  view  shows  only  the  eastern  and 
lower  end  of  the  island,  with  the  military  post 
located  there,  and  was  taken  from  the  high 
southerly  point  looking  northerly.  The  proper 
name  for  the  island  is  Yerba  Buena,  a  Spanish 


around  the  point  seen  near  the  right  of  the  pic- 
ture, embracing  some  two  or  three  hundred 
acres  of  shallow  water.  The  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Co's  wharf,  whence  the  overland 
passengers  are  ferried  across  to  San  Francisco, 
lies  just  in  range  of  and  beyond  the  heavy  fo- 
liage shown  on  the  extreme  right. 

The  island  is  a  prominent  land  mark  in  the 
bay.  Its  shores  were  formerly  a  favorite  resort 
for  fishing  parties,  but  since  its  occupation  by 
the  Government,  and  people  are  not  allowed 


California  Chestnuts. 

An  occasional  correspondent  who  has  been, 
as  he  says,  pretty  nearly  all  over  California, 
has  had  his  curiosity  excited  by  a  notice  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Bubal,  to  the  effect  that, 
Dr.  Kellogg  reported  to  the  Academy  of  Natu- 
ral Sciences,  the  existence  of  the  real  chestnut 
tree  as  indigenous  to  California,  some  of  the 
trees  being  100  to  200  feet  high,  etc.,  and  wants 
to  know  if  there  is  not  some  mistake  about  it; 


trunk  of  50  to  70  feet  to  the  first  limbs.  They 
can  be  found  on  the  road  from  Ukiah  north  to 
Humboldt,  in  the  northern  part  of  Little  Lake 
Valley,  on  the  stage  road  to  Blue  Rock  Station, 
near  Mr.  Bectyl's  place.  We  are  thus  particu- 
lar in  giving  the  locality,  that  our  esteemed 
friend  may  commence  his  "pilgrimage"  with  a 
certainty  of  satisfactory  results. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  chestnut,  we  are  informed 
by  Mr.  Pryal  of  Oakland,  is  found  also  grow- 
ing as  a  shrub,  in  Redwood  Canon,  6  miles  east 


YERBA    BT7ENA    OB,    GOAT    ISLAND,    IN    SAN    FRANCISCO    BAY. 


name  meaning  "good  herb,"  a  plant  which 
grows  in  abundance  upon  it  and  which  was  sup- 
posed by  the  Mexicans  to  contain  medicinal 
virtues.  The  place  is  now  used  as  a  mili- 
tary post,  being  a  Government  reservation.  It 
lies  between  Oakland  and  San  Francisco,  to  the 
left  of  the  ferry  route  between  those  places 
about  half  way  between  both  shores;  it  is,  how- 
ever, in  reality  nearer  to  Oakland,  since  the 
shoal  water  on  that  side  permits  the  building  of 
wharves  very  close  to  it. 

The  famous '  'flats, ' '  where  it  was  supposed  the 
Railroad  Company  contemplated  building  a 
new  city  to  rival  San  Francisco,  lie  just  off  and 


the  freedom  of  the  place,  this  has  been  discon- 
tinued. 


Iemoation  of  Vineyabds. —  In  many  parts 
of  what  used  to  be  the  placer  mining  districts, 
both  high  and  low,  along  the  valleys  and 
ravines  and  upon  the  hillsides,  wherever  irri- 
gation can  impart  its  life-giving  incentive  to 
the  newly  planted  vine,  there  we  see  vineyards 
which,  though  but  the  nucleus  of  what  the  fu- 
ture will  present,  have  already  established  by 
their  abundant  produce  and  unequalled  per- 
fection of  berry  and  quality  of  juice,  the  fact, 
that  the  finest  wines  of  California  will  be  those 
of  her  more  elevated  districts,  within  the  range 
of  altitude  adapted  to  the  vine. 


that  if  such  trees  do  really  exist  he  is  ready  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  see  them. 

He  is  aware,  he  says,  that  a  nut  very  much 
resembling  the  chestnut  in  form,  and  in  taste 
hardly  to  be  distinguished,  is  found  among  the 
Sierras;  but  the  nuts  grow  upon  bushes  from 
8  to  12  feet  high,  never  assuming  the  dimen- 
sions of  trees.  But  he  never  before  heard  of 
the  true  chestnut,  as  belonging  to  the  indige- 
nous flora  of  California. 

"We  can  assure  our  correspondent  that  the 
chestnut  trees  as  mentioned  by  Dr  Kellogg  do 
really  exist.  That  they  are  from  100  to  200 
feet  high,  4  to  6  feet  in  diameter  with   a  clean 


of  Oakland,  near  where  Brown's  mill  was  locat- 
ed in  former  days,  before  the  Redwood  timber 
was  all  used  up. 

Point  of  Timbeb.  —  The  Farmers'  Club  of 
this  improving  District  of  Contra  Costa  Co., 
were  addressed  last  Saturday  evening  by  Dr.  E. 
S.  Carr,  of  the  State  University.  Being  with- 
out any  regular  religious  services  for  the  Sab- 
bath, the  Dr.  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  them 
a  lecture  appropriate  to  Sabbath  morning.  We 
learn  that  the  "  Club  "  is  made  of  some  good 
timber.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Club  will  fur- 
nish us  with  the  regular  reports  of  proceedings, 
we  will  cheerfully  publish  them. 
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Correspondence. 


Oats  vs.  Wheat. 

Written  for  the  Phess. 

"Who  will  grow  oats  enough  next  year 
to  bring  the  price  down  to  a  dollar  a 
bushel?"  (vide  Rural  of  Nov.  1st).  A 
queer  text  for  a  farmer's  paper,  a  farmer's 
friend.  Who  will  so  glut  our  market  with 
oats  next  year  that  they  will  only  bring  a 
dollar  a  bushel? 

So  you  enter  the  Crusade  against  the 
farmer  making  any  more  than  enough  to 
keep  barely  even  with  the  rings  and  mo- 
nopolies of  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  You 
take  the  credit  of  calling  attention  to  the 
extraordinary  price  of  oats,  and  sally 
forth  with  all  the  ardor  and  simplicity  of 
Don  Quixote  in  his  attack  upon  the  wind- 
mills, and  cry  aloud  upon  the  farmer  to 
rush  to  the  rescue  and  next  year  trail  the 
price  of  oats  down  to  a  dollar  per  bushel. 
The  spirit  of  your  article  makes  a  farmer 
feel  as  though  he  had  no  real  friend  in 
your  paper.  Why  do  you  wish  to  see  any 
article  a  farmer  produces,  sold  another 
year  for  any  less  than  it  sold  for  this  year? 

Is  the  real  meaning  of  all  this  hue  and 
cry  about  a  diversity  of  crops,  only  that 
you  in  San  Francisco  may  purchase  in  a 
glutted  market  and  so  get  it  cheap?  This 
humbug  of  a  home  market  is  what  is  driv- 
ing eery  interest  to  something  that  has 
a  world's  market.  An  extra  thousand 
sacks  of  any  produce  on  the  San  Francisco 
market  bears  the  price  down  below  actual 
cost,  and  there 

Every  Thing  is  Lovely 

But  who  ever  thought  to  see  the  Rural 
make  up  a  face  at  good  prices  for  the  farm- 
er? your  article  aside  from  the  unfriendly 
spirit  manifested,  betrays  a  sarcastic  hu- 
mor that  would  do  Mark  Twain  credit. 
"Bring  the  prices  down  to  a  dollar  a 
bushel."  Maybe  you  are  like  many  folks 
that  write  of  what  they  know  not,  mistake 
up  for  down  and  don't  know  one  from 
another.  Who  will  give  us  a  dollar  a  bushel 
next  year?  Who  will  give  us  a  dollar  a 
bushel  this  year?  Who  ever  gave  us  a 
dollar  a  bushel  for  oats  since  1861?  What 
are  oats,  average  lots,  worth  in  San  Fran- 
cisco this  month?  forty-eight  cents  per 
bushel. 

This  year  oats  are  light'and  do  not  aver- 
age over  30  pounds  to  the  bushel,  which 
at  SI. 60  is  48  cents.  When  oats  weigh 
well  up  to  the  State  Weight,  35  pounds, 
their  value  is  fifty-six  cents  per  bushel, 
which  is  above  the  average  price  since 
1864,  the  dry  year.  What  is  wheat  worth 
in  San  Fraucisco  per  bushel  to-day  ?  aver- 
age lots  sell  at  ninety- three  cents  per 
bushel — nearly  double  the  price  of  oats? 
my  experience  this  year  puts  oats  in  Half 
Moon  Bay  at  not  more  than  1,500  pounds 
per  acre — while  my  observations  while 
threshing  in  the  interior  vallies  this  year 
puts  wheat  at  1,800  pounds  per  acre.  So 
much  for  bringing  the  price  of  oats  down 
to  a  dollar  per  bushel,  and  the  value  of 
oats  per  acre  being  near  double  that  of 
wheat.  Maybe  you  will  say  it  was  a  slip 
and  that  you  meant  one  dollar  percental; 
you  surely  don't  ask  us  to  raise  oats  at  30 
cents  per  bushel  to  keep  your  horses  fat 
and  ours  lean.  How  do  you  know  that 
it  pays  the  Eastern  farmer  to  put  oats 
down  in  New  York  City  for  43  cents  per 
bushel? 

Refreshing  Advice. 

Your  advice  for  all  hands  to  go  to  work 
and  raise  oats  is  quite  refreshing.  Oats 
can  only  be  raised  to  a  profit  in  a  damp, 
moist  atmosphere,  as  they  take  a  great 
part  of  their  sustenance  from  the  atmos- 
phere and  do  not  tax  the  soil  so  heavily  as 
other  grain — all  experiments  of  raising 
oats  in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  the  interior 
have  proved  so  unprofitable  that  their  pro- 
duction is  now  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  Coast  counties — the  land  of  the  fog 
— and  a  few  placos  around  the  Bay  where 
the  fog  creeps  in  occasionally.  Along  the 
Coast,  after  experimenting  time  and  again 
with  cereals  that  properly  do  not  belong 
here,  they  have  settled  down  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  proSt  in  farming  for  what 
is  not  adapted  to  the  climate.  Oats  and 
potatoes  are  to  be  the  staple  articles  from 
the  Coast,  and  there  will  not  be  wheat 
enough  raised  here  to  give  us  flour  two 
months. 

As  we  have  decided  against  wheat,  corn, 
etc.,  so  has  the  interior  after  years  of  ex- 
periments decided  against  oats  and  pota- 
toes, as  a  profitable  market  crop  one  year 
with  another.  Oats  being  raised  in  a  hilly 
country  along  the  Coast  Range,  cost  dou- 
ble per  acre  that  wheat  does  in  the   valley. 

Each  portion  of  our  State  haa  its 
specialty,  a  peculiarity   of   which   we  are 


proud  and  boast  of,  and  which  will  make 
her  the  richest  in  the  world,  when  proper- 
ly developed.  We  can  produce  nearly 
everything  that  is  grown,  but  no  one  por- 
tion will  do  this  as  we  all  know,  as  the 
saying  goes,  "what  is  one  man's  food  is 
another's  poison,"  so  what  is  prolific  and 
profitable  in  one  place  is  starvation  and 
bankruptcy  elsewhere. 

Simply  Absurd. 
Why  tell  the  farmers  of  Tomales,  Hum- 
boldt, and  Half  Moon  Bay  to  go  into  the 
culture  of  oranges,  lemons,  cotton  and 
grape,  etc.?  As  well  say  to  Santa  Clara, 
Napa,  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  shut 
down  on  your  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and  all 
your  semi-tropical  produots  and  go  to 
raising  oats,  beans,  and  potatoes;  one  is  as 
absurd  as  the  other,  and  the  result  would 
be  the  same.  To  discover  the  specialty 
of  each  portion  of  onr  glorious  State  is 
the  great  secret  of  California  agriculture; 
the  philosopher's  stone  we  are  seeking. 
As  experiment  alone  proved  that  Califor- 
nia was  an  agricultural  State,  so  will  the 
same  place  each  product  just  where  it  be- 
longs, and  then  we  will  show  such  a  wealth 
of  variety  and  productiveness  as  will  as- 
tonish the  world,  as  we  have  already  done 
in  the  wheat  business.  a.  W.  t.  c. 

San  Gregorio,  Nov.  18th,  1872. 

In  the  few  lines  of  the  Rural  of  Nov, 
16th,  on  which  the  above  article  is  predi- 
cated, we  gave  the  price  of  wheat  in  New 
York  Oct.  30th,  at  $1.75  to  $2  and  oats  at 
41  to  43  cents,  or  one-fourth  the  value  of 
wheat;  and  stated  that  here,  oats  were 
worth  the  same  as  wheat;  and  we  offer  in 
proof  the  daily  quotations  in  all  the  papers. 
We  said  nothing  about  "48  cents,"  or  "56 
cents,"  or  any  other  number  of  cents  per 
bushel  for  oats  or  wheat  in  California. 

We  did  ask  this — Who  will  grow  oats 
enough  next  year  to  bring  the  price  down 
to  a  dollar  a  bushel  ?  v  And  now  we  ask 
another  question — If  oats  are  worth  now 
but  48  cents  a  bushel  in  San  Francisco,  as 
our  correpondent  asserts,  what  particular 
harm  can  be  done  the  farmer  next  year — 
call  it  up  or  down — so  that  he  gets  SI  per 
bushel  as  we  suggested  ? 

We  fail  to  find  where  "where  we  "advised 
all  hands  to  go  to  work  and  raise  oats,"  as 
intimated  by  our  correspondent;  and  his 
application  of  the  old"saw, "  of  Don  Quix- 
ote and  the  windmill,  is  rather  hackneyed; 
think  we  have  heard  it  before. 


The  Fruits  of  the  Willamette  Valley. 

[Written  for  the  Press.] 

Oregon  has  been  distinguished  for  a  number 
years  for  raising  good  apples  and  pears.  The 
latter  for  the  home  market,  and  the  former  for 
shipping.  The  first  fruit  trees  planted  in  Ore- 
gon were  brought  from  Iowa  by  Mr.  Henderson 
Luelling  in  the  fall  of  1847,  and  planted  by  him 
in  the  Spring  of  1848;  that  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  first,  and  to  this  day,  one  of  the  best  or- 
chards in  the  Willamette  Valley.  He  is  the  pi- 
oneer fruit  man  of  this  State;  he  sold  out  to  his 
brother,  Mr.  Seth  Luelling  in  1854,  after  making 
a  considerable  fortune  at  the  business.  The 
early  settlers  soon  discovered  that  the  climate 
and  soil  of  this  valley  were  admirably  adapted 
for  raising  fruit. 

Orchards  were  rapidly  planted  and  apples  in 
particular,  extensively  cultivated.  The  discov- 
ery of  gold  in  California  in  1848-9  caused  great 
demand  for  fruit,  and  gave  an  immense  impulse 
to  raising  them  in  Oregon  to  great  advantage 
to  producers  and  shippers.  From  1849  to  1854 
apples  sold  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  a 
pound,  and  from  $20  to  $25  a  barrel, 

During  those  years  the  Willamette  Valley 
supplied  the  San  Francisco  market,  the  Cali- 
fornia gold  mines,  and  the  mines  and  markets 
on  the  coast,  yielding  the  farmers  large  profits, 
and  the  shippers,  fortunes.  California  fruit 
men  soon  came  in  as  successful  competitors 
with  Oregon  in  the  fruit  trade.  In  a  short  time 
the  supply  exceeded  the  demand;  prices  fell 
rapidly,  until  apples  were  a  drug  in  the  mar- 
ket. Orchards  in  Oregon  became  unprofitable 
for  raising  apples  for  the  home  market,  and 
still  more  so  for  shipping. 

Three-fourths  of  the  farmers  neglected  their 
orchards  and  allowed  the  trees  to  run  down  to 
mere  "scrubs, "  a  discredit  to  themselves  and 
disreputable  to  the  State;  whereas,  a  moderate 
attention  to  pruning,  and  proper  cultivation, 
would  have  kept  the  trees  in  good  condition, 
reflected  favorably  on  the  taste  and  industry  of 
the  owners,  added  to  the  appearance  and  value 
of  the  farm  when  a  sale  was  desirable,  and 
would  have  paid  well  to  have  been  so  cultivated 
if  for  nothing  else  than  to  feed  hogs.    For  it  is 


an  established  fact,  that  hogs  are  fond  of  and 
will  fatten  well  on  sweet  apples  and  pears, 
in  connection  with  other  feed. 

While  this  is  the  painful  position  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  farmers'  orchards  to  this  day  in 
this  State,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  honora- 
ble exceptions. 

The  beautiful  climate,  the  rich  and  varied 
soil,  the  mildness  and  evenness  of  the  temper- 
ature of  Oregon  in  general,  and  the  Willamette 
Valley  in  particular,  are  all  eminently  favorable 
for  raising  choice  fruits  to  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion, and  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  Coast  Range  of  mountains  shield  the 
valley  from  storms  and  hurricanes ;  the  Cascade 
range  protects  it  from  severe  frost  and  snow; 
the  warm  currents  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  moder- 
ate the  cold  of  winter;  the  Snow  range  cools  the 
beat  of  summer;  the  forests  and  numerous  belts 
of  timber  that  intersect  the  valley  protect  it  ou 
every  side  aDd  from  every  quarter,  and  there  is 
not  a  single  disease  or  insect  in  the  trees  or 
fruit  of   the  cultivated  orchard-;. 

This  statement  of  facts  will  satisfy  yonr 
readers  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  better  adapted  for  raising  fruit  to  advan- 
tage than  the  Willamette  Valley,  by  those  who 
have  the  experience,  adaptation,  energy  and 
enterprise  for  that  kind  of  industry. 

Mr.  Seth  Luelling  of  Milwaukie,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Willamette  is  one  of  such  men. 
He  has  a  natural  and  cultivated  taste  for  rais- 
ing fruits,  and  has  spent  much  time  and  means 
in  cultivating  them  to  great  perfection.  His 
Pippins,  Winesap,  Outley,  Gravenstein,  RedAs- 
trachan.and  many  other  sorts  of  apples  are  very 
fine.  His  orchard  of  pears  of  which  the  Bart- 
lett,  Tyson,  Flemish  Beauty,  Fall  Butler,  Beurre 
de  Anjou,  Winter  Nellies  and  Burre  Easter  are 
his  favorites,  and  could  not  be  easily  excelled. 
His  peaches,  plums  and  prunes  are  equally 
good. 

The  department  that  he  excels  in,  and  for 
which  he  is  particularly  distinguished,  is  in 
raising  cherries.  His  Black  Republican  and  Roy- 
al Ann  cherries  are  the  finest  on  this  coast,  and 
are  not  excelled  on  this  continent.  The  former 
ripen  in  June,  and  the  latterin  July.  The  Roy 
al  Ann  is  the  best  shipping  cherry  known; 
it  will  keep  ten  days  with  ordinary 
care,  by  steamer  or  railroad.  He  ships 
extensively  to  San  Francisco,  and  will  do  so  to 
Chicago  and  New  York  as  soon  as  the  railroad 
connections  are  made.  He  sows  his  apple  orch- 
ard in  clover  every  fourth  year,  cuts  it  once  a 
year,  and  puts  the  clover  to  the  roots  of  the 
trees  for  manure;  by  this  means  he  has  increased 
the  production  of  his  apple  crop  four  fold.  He 
cultivates  the  soil  in  the  Spring  for  his  small 
fruits  thoroughly,  by  spreading  and  by  pulver 
izing,  and  a  top  dressing  of  manure  during  the 
fruiting,  which  he  finds  very  beneficial. 

Mr.  Luelling  does  not  neglect  the  cultivation 
of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  goose 
berries,  currants  and  grapes,  with  which  he 
snpplies  the  Portland  market.  His  annual 
sales  of  fruit  amount  to  about  $2,000. 

Messrs  George  W.  Walling  &  Co.,  of  the  Wil- 
lamette Nursery,  Oswego,  are  fruit  men  that 
Oregon  may  well  be  proud  of.  They  have  a 
thousand  trees  in  each  of  their  plum,  prune, 
peach,  cherry  and  pear  orchards.  They  intend 
planting  two  thousand  more  thecoming^Spriug, 
of  plum  and  prune  trees.  They  have  sixty 
acres  under  orchards  and  nursery.  They  do 
not  give  much  attention  to  apples  in  their 
orchards.  While  all  the  large  and  small  fruits 
get  a  fair  share  of  attention,  they  pre-eminently 
excel  in  the  raising  and  cultivation  of  plums, 
prunes  and  pears.  Their  peaches  plums  and 
German  prunes  are  the  finest  fruits  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States.  The  plums,  green  or 
dried,  are  the  greatest  luxury  known  for  table 
use,  for  jams  and  pies.  The  German  prune  is 
fifty  per  cent  better  than  the  best  ever  impor- 
ted to  this  coast.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  de- 
mand in  the  markets  of  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern States  for  these  fruits  when  dried. 

The  Willamette  Valley  with  its  4,000,000 
acres,  if  planted  with  fruit  trees,  would  not  do 
more  than  supply  the  demand  in  New  York 
alone.  Messrs  Walling,  in  addition  to  raising  the 
Royal  Ann  and  Black  Republican  chwrries, 
have  lately  cultivated  a  cherry  of  their  own, 
that  they  oall  the  Major  Francis,  that  they  think 
is  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  two  former. 

These  and  others  of  our  best  fruit  raisers  are 
anticipating  the  furnishing  of  the  Oregon  and 
California  Railroad,  and  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  that  will  afford  them  direct,  rapid  and 
cheap  means  of  shipping  their  choice  green  and 
dried  fruits  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Boston  markets,  by  increasing 
their  orchards  and  cultivating  their  choice  fruits 
to  the  greatest  perfection  possible. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Shipley,  near  Oswego,  in  the  Willa- 
mette Valley,  is  another  of  the  intelligent,  en- 
terprising and  successful  fruit  raisers  of  this 
beautiful  valley.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  culti- 
vated mind  and  refined  taste,  and  gives  great 
attention  to  his  orchards  and  nursery.  His 
small  fruits  are  well  and  extensively  cultivated, 
for  which  he  gets  a  ready  and  profitable  market 
in  Portland.  For  a  number  of  years  he  has 
given  special  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
grapes.  He  has  sixty  of  the  best  American  and 
toreign  varieties  under  successful  cultivation; 
he  will  shortly  plant  the  balance  of  a  large  bute 
of  thirty  or  forty  acres,  with  such  vines  as  he 
finds  by  experience  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate. 

Itip  safe  to  say  that  in  ten  years,  if  not  in  a 
shorter  period,  the  cherries,  plums  and  prunes 
of  the  Willamette  Valley  alone,  will  control  the 
markets  of  the  Pactfic  and  Atlantic  States,  and 
in  the  same  space  of  time  the  peaches  and 
grapes  will' be  equal  to  the  best  raised  on  this 
continent  and  in  quantity  equal  to  the  wants  of 


the  home  market  and  a  large  surplus  to  cure 
and  ship.  In  the  time  specified  Oregon  will  be 
as  much  distinguished  in  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern States  of  the  Union  for  her  choice  fruits  as 
she  is  now  in  the  former  markets  and  Europe 
for  her  unsurpassed  wheat  and  flour  and  the 
cleanest  and  best  of  wool. 

Mr.  Luelling,  Messrs.  Walling  and  Shipley 
have  all  the  modern  improvements  for  drying 
apples,  peaohes,  plums,  prunes  and  other  fruits 
by  artificial  heat.  The  refining  influences  and 
pecuniary  advantages  of  the  cultivation  of 
lruit  are  seen  in  the  comfortable  dwellings,  well 
trained  households,  good  libraries,  beautiful 
grounds,  generous  hospitality  and  worldly 
prosperity  of  these  gentlemen  and  their  fami- 
lies. These  are  a  few  samples  of  the  best  fruit 
men  of  the  Willamette  Valley;  they  will  give 
your  readers  some  idea  of  the  present  position 
and  future  prospects  of  the  fruit  business  of 
the  "Garden  Valley"  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Holladay's  railroad  enterprises  in  this 
State  have  given  a  powerful  impulse  to  all  the 
material  interests  of  Oregon,  enhanced  the 
value  of  land  in  the  Willumette  Valley  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  per  cent,  since  1869,  and  in 
more  remote  parts  of  the  State,  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  per  cent.  The  cultivators  of  fruit, 
such  as  are  referred  to  above,  have  all  partici- 
pated largely  on  these  enhanced  values.  The 
present  is  only  a  foretaste  of  further  advances 
in  desirable  property,  and  profits  in  the  culti- 
vation of  choice  fruits.  Paotfic. 


Oregon  Correspondence. 

[Gontirmed.] 

T.  L.  Davidson 

Has  a  flock  of  90  merinos  which  is  pronounced 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Dufur  (who  is  looked  upon  as 
authority  here),  as  good  as  any  in  the  United 
StateB.  His  original  animals  were  from  the 
Hammond  flock,  and  he  has  introduced  new 
blood  from  the  importations  of  Rockwell  and 
J.  !>.  Patterson.  He  has  been  breeding  fine 
wool  sheep  for  ten  years,  and  thinks  he  has  im- 
proved the  quality  of  the  fleece  100  per  cent. 
He  sold  all  his  buck  lambs  to  one  party  at  $20 
each,  to  go  east  of  the  Cascades.  That  man 
started  four  years  since  with  a  common  flock, 
to  breed  up  Merinos.  His  neighbor  then  had  a 
better  flock.  This  year  the  neighbor  had  6,000 
sheep,  and  he  5,000.  From  his  5,000  he  clipped 
1,000  lbs  more  wool  than  his  neighbor  did  from 
his  6,000  sheep. 

Let  us  Put  the  Story  in  Figures. 

The  man  who  keeps  the  old  stock  gets  6,000 
fleeces,  of  four  pounds  each,  at  50  cents  per 
pound,  $12,000;  an  average  wool  clip  of  $2  each. 
-  The  man  who  had  been  for  four  years  im- 
proving a  little  gets  5,000  fleeces,  of  five  pounds 
each,  at  55  cents  per  pound,  $13,750;  an  aver- 
age of  $2.75  each. 

On  6,000  sheep  this  would  make  a- difference 
of  $4,500  in  wool.  We  don't  think  we  would 
be  saying  too  much  if  we  put  the  difference  in 
the  value  of  the  lambs  at  another  $4,500. 

A  gain  of  $9,000  per  year  from  his  improved 
stock  would  pay  interest  on  an  investment  of 
$90,000  for  fine  bucks.  We  do  not  think  that 
he  has  paid  over  $1,000  for  the  animals  that 
have  brought  about  this  improvement.  Yet  it 
would  be  Btrange  if  his  neighbors  have  not 
made  his  extravagant  investment  a  subject  of 
gossip.  It  may  not  pay  every  man  to  buy  the 
highest  priced  animals,  but  it  does  look  as 
though  it  paid  well  to  breed  to  good  stock. 

A  Printer's  Banquet 
Was  given  at  Salem  to  the  craft  of  that  place 
by  Mr.  Eugene  Semple,  State  Printer.  He  has 
labored  under  great  difficulties,  many  preju- 
dices, and  at  one  time  under  three  of  his  polit- 
ical opponents.  The  excellent  character  of  his 
printing  has  given  as  good  satisfaction  to  the 
State  as  did  his  supper  to  the  printers.  We 
find  that  politicians  here  indulge  very  freely  in 
the  knock-down  argument.  Mr.  Semple  is  a 
good  fat  man  and  has  had  a  good  fat  job.  We 
are  glad  that  at  least  one  thing  has  paid  the 
printer. 

Ten  Cents  a  Barrel  for  Flouring 
Seemed  to  us  rather  too  good  to  be  true,  and  we 
took  pains  to  see  and  learn  of  the  wonderful 
mill.  It  is  situated  at  Salem  ou  the  water- 
power  from  the  Santiam  on  a  fall  of  22  feet, 
with  a  wheel  of  150  horse  power.  They  grind 
275  barrels  of  flour  every  twenty-four  hours. 
Ten  cents  per  barrel  pays  for  all  cost  of  labor 
and  some  to  spare.  Mr.  Kinney  thinks  that 
W/%  cents  will  pay  interest  on  mill,  insurance, 
repairs  and  everything.  If  any  one  can  grind 
to  better  advantage  let  us  hear  from  him.    c. 

Semi-Tbopical  Trees.— If  a  "New  Comer 
from  Missouri"  will  call  upon  the  undersigned 
at  his  nurseries  on  San  Tedro  St  ,  in  Los 
Angeles  city,  he  will  be  furnished  gratis  with 
all  the  information  that  may  be  necessary  for 
the  successful  cultivation  of  semi-tropical  fruit 
trees.  Or  if  he  or  any  other  person  is  in  need 
of  the  very  best  quality  of  orange,  lemon  or 
lime  trees,  I  am  prepared  to  fill  all  orders.  See 
my  advertisement  in  Rural  Press. 

Thos.  A.  Gabei. 


Cement  for  Aquaria.— The  trouble  with  red 
lead  and  oil  is,  that  it  is  apt  not  always  to  ad- 
here to  the  glass.  Probably  the  best  cement  is 
that  which  consists  of  three  parts  of  powdered 
pipe-clay,  one  part  oxide  of  iron,  and  as  much 
linseed  varnish  as  is  sufficient  to  make  a  stiff 
paste;  or  the  Bo-called  stone  cement  —  nine 
parts  of  pipe-clay,  one  of  litharge,  and  so 
much  linseed  oil  as  to  be  of  proper  consistency. 
This  becomes  as  hard  as  iron,  and  adheres  with 
great  tenacity  to  glass  or  almost  any  other  sub- 
stance.— Journal  Applied  Cftemistry. 
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PodLfF^Y     fJojES. 


Indigestion  in  Fowls. 

The  cock  birds  seem  more  frequently  to  be 
victims  than  hens.  Our  pens  have  suffered  oc- 
casionally from  this  same  cause,  and  we  have 
never  been  able  to  combat  the  disease  success- 
fully, except  when  the  case  -was  taken  in  hand 
at  the  first  appearance  of  the  trouble.  The 
symptoms  as  we  have  observed  them,  were 
first,  a  loss  of  appetite  and  moping,  speedily 
followed  by  a  weakness  of  the  legs  and  a  dis- 
inclination to  stand.  The  crop  is  usually  rather 
full,  and,  in  addition  to  the  mass  of  food,  con- 
tains a  yellowish  colored,  very  offensive  watery 
substance,  which  will  run  out  of  the  mouth  if 
the  bird  is  held  with  head  downwards,  and  the 
crop  pressed  by  the  fingers. 

We  believe  the  primary  cause  of  this  trouble 
to  be  indigestion,  to  which  fowls  are  very  sub- 
ject, and  that  if  the  fowl  is  taken  in  hand  at 
the  first  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  a 
dose  of  castor  oil  poured  down  its  throat,  after 
purging  it  well,  feeding  it  on  soft  and  slightly 
stimulating  food,  a  cure  may  be  effected.  If 
the  fowl  is  neglected  too  long,  it  becomes  fever- 
ish and  weak,  and  a  purging  would  result  in 
death.  If  the  bird  has  been  troubled  for  any 
length  of  time,  we  would  advise  feeding  with 
soft  stimulating  food. 

The  following  is  highly  recommended  as  a 
tonic  for  debilitated  fowls:  Cinnamon  bark  in 
fine  powder,  three  parts;  ginger,  ten  parts; 
gentian,  one  part;  anise  seed,  one  part;  carbo- 
nate of  iron,  rive  parts.  Mix  thoroughly.  A 
teaspoonful  to  a  pint  of  food  is  all  that  should 
be  given.  Avoid  giving  raw  meal  dough  to  a 
sick  fowl.  We  find  a  great  want  of  knowledge 
concerning  this  very  complaint. — National  Live 
Stock  Journal. 


Poultry  Keeping. — Within  the  last  twenty 
years  the  improvement  in  the  breeds  of  poultry 
has  been  on  the  increase,  Foreign  importa- 
tions have  contributed  largely  to  this,  and  every 
importer  of  superior  stock  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, deserves  the  thanks  of  the  country.  With 
this  improvement  has  increased  the  demand 
for  both  poultry  and  eggs;  and  small  farmers 
cannot  do  better  than  turn  their  attention  in 
this  direction.  There  is  just  as  good  a  range 
for  poultry  on  a  farm  of  twenty  or  thirty  acres 
as  on  one  of  five  hundred  acres.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  market,  town,  or  city,  or  within 
reach  of  such  by  railroad,  the  growing  of  poul- 
try and  eggs  is  very  profitable  and  the  demand 
iucreases  with  the  supply,  so  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  overstocking  the  market.  The  time 
spent  in  attending  to  this  is  so  small  that  it  is 
not  missed  from  other  employments,  but  is 
rather  a  recreation. — Am.  Stock  Journal. 


Egg-Bound  Fowls. — A  writer  in  Moore's  Ru- 
ral gives  the  following  remedy  for  this  difficulty : 
"Take  a  feather  and  strip  it  until  near  the  tip, 
and  then  dip  it  in  sweet  oil,  and  let  it  remaiu 
until  it  becomes  thoroughly  saturated,  then 
pass  the  feather  up  the  egg-passage  till  it  meets 
the  egg,  which  you  will  fiud  will  relieve  the 
hen  at  once,  and  enable  her  to  proceed  with 
her  duties;  if  she  experiences  any  further  diffi- 
culty, repeat  the  operation,  getting  the  feather 
well  filled  with  oil  whenever  you  make  an  ap- 
plication. Do  not  attempt  to  help  nature,  in 
the  way  of  pressure,  for  in  that  case  the  egg 
may  become  broken  and  prove  fatal  to  the  hen. 
After  you  have  made  the  application,  as  direct- 
ed, let  Nature  take  her  course,  and  all  will  be 
right." 


Stopping  a.  Hen  from  Setting. — J.E.  Smith, 
of  Durham,  New  Hampshire,  writes  :  "I  was 
much  amused  some  days  since  by  an  old  si  l- 
ting  hen.  Having  tried  all  the  usual  ways  to 
induce  her  to  leave  her  nest,  I  concluded  to  use 
'moral  suasion.'  I  placed  two  lumps  of  ice  in 
the  nest  after  taking  her  off.  The  'old  critter,' 
as  usual  in  such  cases,  soon  returned  and  took 
a  seat,  which  seemed  to  disagree  with  her; 
after  a  few  hours  Mrs.  Hen  concluded  to  asso- 
ciate with  her  fellows. ' ' 


Cats  Eating  Poultry. — When  a  cat  is  seen 
to  catch  chickens,  tie  one  round  her  neck  and 
make  her  wear  it  for  two  or  three  days.  Fasten 
it  securely,  for  she  will  make  incredible  efforts 
to  get  rid  of  it.  Be  firm  for  that  time,  and 
the  cat  is  cured;  she  will  never  again  desire  to 
touch  a  bird. 


Legal  Holidays. — By  the  Civil  Code,  sec- 
tion 3,574,  it  is  provided  that  "Holidays,  with- 
in the  meaniug  of  this  Code,  are,  every  Sunday, 
the  1st  day  of  January,  the  22d  day  of  February, 
the  4th  day  of  July,  the  25th  of  December,  ev- 
ery day  on  which  an  election  is  held  throughout 
the  State,  and  every  day  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  or  by  the  Governor 
of  this  State,  for  a  public  feast,  thanksgiving  or 
holiday."  Section  3,574  (same  page)  provides, 
that,  "if  the  1st  of  January,  22d  of  February, 
the  4th  of  July,  or  the  25th  of  December  falls 
on  Sunday,  the  Monday  following  is  a  holi- 
day." 

Scientific  Value  of  Beauty. — Mr.  F.  T. 
Mott,  of  the  Bistish  Scientific  Association 
recently  read  before  that  body  an  elaborate  pa- 

Ser  on  the  "Scientific  Value  of  Beauty"  inro- 
ition  to  the  doctrines  of  selection  as  held  by 
Mr.  Darwin. 


YUSCELLA^EOUS. 


The  November   Atmospheric  Wave — 
An  Interesting  Discovery. 

From  time  immemorial  a  succession  of  great 
atmospheric  waves  has  been  known  to  com- 
mence their  flow,  usually,  in  October,  upon 
and  over  the  coasts  of  England  and  Western 
Europe,  and  to  mark  the  commencement  of  the 
winter  season  in  that  latitude.  The  phenom- 
ena connected  therewith,  have  been  a  specula- 
tive theme  with  scientists  for  the  last  century 
or  more.  Sir  John  Herschel  and  others  have 
supposed  it  was  peculiar,  and  confined  to  En- 
gland and  Western  Europe,  which  it  reaches 
from  the  South  Atlantic,  over  which  it  rolls  in 
long,  continued  undulations,  from  October  to 
January,  constituting  an  important  element  in 
the  phenomenal  character  of  the  European 
winter. 

This  wave  seemed  to  have  reached  its  culmi- 
nating violence,  this  season,  in  the  great  gale 
which  burst  upon  the  European  coast  last  week, 
the  disastrous  results  of  which,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  shipping  and  human  lives,  has  been 
reaching  us  daily  by  telegraph,  during  the  past 
week. 
A  Similar  Wave  Discovered  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  facts  connected  with  this  meteorological 
phenomenon  have  been  closely  studied  during 
the  past  and  the  present  season,  under  the  pe- 
culiarly favorable  circumstances  presented  by 
the  various  signal  offices  of  this  country  and 
Europe,  and  the  interesting  and  important 
fact  has  recently  been  announced  by  the. Signal 
Bureau  at  Washington  that  on  the  12th  of  No- 
vember, almost  simultaneous  with  the  advent 
of  the  great  gale  in  Europe,  a  similar  atmos- 
pheric wave  began  to  break  over  the  shores  of 
Oregon  and  British  Columbia,  as  shown  by  the 
weather  telegrams.  By  the  evening  of  the  13th 
alt.  it  had  spread  over  nearly  all  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories,  Utah  and  Nevada.  At 
midnight  it  was  pouring  through  the  passes  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  Thursday,  the  14th, 
it  descended  upon  Colorado,  Nebraska  and  the 
Indian  Territories.  On  Friday  morning  it  ex- 
tended in  unbroken  magnitude  from  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory  eastward  through  the 
Great  Trough  or  depression  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  Backbone  in  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana, and  stretched  thence  to  the  lower  Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi  valleys,  and  over  the 
western  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf. 

This  discovery  will  enable  meteorologists  to 
anticipate  by  many  days  the  aDproach  of  win- 
ter as  it  advances  from  the  Pacific  Coast  east- 
ward, in  the  great  current  of  westerly  winds. 
It  serves  to  clear  up  the  old  mystery  of  the 
American  winter  storms,  showing  that  they 
originated  in  the  Kocky  Mountains,  upon  whose 
cold  and  lofty  summits  in  Utah,  Colorado,  and 
Southern  Wyoming,  the  vapors  of  this  wave 
coming  from  the  warm  Pacific  are  now  seen  to 
be  condensed  in  overwhelming  snows  on  the 
forty-first  parallel. 

As  this  vast  aerial  wave  is  probably  like  the 
English  wave,  continued  in  successive  undula- 
tions for  two  or  three  months,  it  may  assist  in 
explaining  the  comparatively  high  temperature 
and  light  precipitation  in  the  winter  along 
Puget  Sound  and  eastward. 

Woven  Fabrics  from  Babbits'  Hair. — The 
Austrian  Exhibition  Gazette  calls  attention  to  a 
new  and  important  industry,  viz.,  the  incorpo- 
ration of  rabbits'  hair  with  wool  and  cotton  in 
weaving  textile  fabrics.  The  shorter  hairs 
.which  are  incapable  of  being  woven,  are  readi- 
ly purchased  by  felt  hat  manufacturers  at  $3  a 
pound.  When  properly  prepared,  the  hair  af- 
fords a  good  strong  yarn,  which  is  said  to  be  in 
no  way  inferior  to  wool.  If  all  that  the  Aus- 
trian journal  ■•ays  on  the  subject  be  true,  the 
raising  of  rabbits  will  soon  become  an  import- 
ant business.  No  animal  is  better  adapted  to 
raising  on  a  large  scale  than  the  rabbit;  they 
multiply  almost  as  rapidly  as  white  mice,  and 
are  not  confined  to  any  particular  climate.  It 
is  rather  remarkable  that  this  use  of  the  hair 
has  not  been  thought  of  before,  particularly 
when  we  consider  how  many  hundred  million 
rabbits  are  annually  destroyed.  The  meat  of 
the  rabbit  is  agreeable  and  nourishing,  and  the 
skins  have  long  been  prized.  The  Austrian  Ga- 
zette anticipates  that  an  important  industry  will 
grow  out  of  the  successful  introduction  of  rab- 
bit hair  weaving  in  all  countries. 

Luminous  Fungi.— The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkley 
describes  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  a  very  re- 
markable instance  of  luminosity  in  fungi.  It 
occurred  in  the  mycelium  of  an  nnknown  spe- 
I  cies  growing  on  a  trunk  of  spruce  or  larch,  and 
vividly  illuminating  everything  in  contact  with 
it.  It  gave  almost  light  enough  to  read  the  time 
on  the  face  of  a  watch,  and  continued  for  three 
days.  

Effect  of  the  Perfume  of  Flowers.  —  The 
presence  of  the  perfume  of  lavendar  in  the  air 
increases  the  power  of  absorption  of  heat  sixty 
times,  and  anise-seed  371  times;  hence  the  per- 
fume arising  from  a  bed  of  flowers  increases  the 
temperature  of  the  air  around  them. 

Narrow  Gauge  in  Russia — The  Fairlie 
narrow-gauge  system  in  Russia  has  met  with 
complete  Buccess.  The  Emperor  has  forward- 
ed to  the  inventor  a  bronze  medal,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  value  of  his  engines,  which  have 
been  placed  on  the  Livny  Railroad. 


Metal  Paper  Hangings. 

Paper  hangings  for  walls  are  known  to  every- 
body. It  is  now  proposed  to  use  hangings 
made  of  metal,  and  an  account  of  this  new  in- 
vention, which  comes  to  us  from  Paris,  has 
been  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  met- 
al employed  is  tinfoil,  in  sheets  about  16  feet 
long,  and  from  30  to  40  inches  wide.  The  sheets 
are  painted  and  dried  at  a  high  temperature, 
and  are  then  decorated  with  many  different 
patterns,  snch  as  foliage,  flowers,  geometrical 
figures,  imitation  of  wood,  or  landscapes. 
When  decorated  the  sheets  are  varnished,  and 
again  dried,  and  are  then  ready  for  sale.  Tin- 
foil is  in  itself  naturally  tough,  and  the  coats 
laid  upon  it  in  preparing  it  for  the  market  in- 
crease the  toughness.  The  hangiug  of  these 
metallic  sheets  is  similar  to  paper  hanging,  ex- 
cept that  the  wall  is  varnished  with  a  weak  kind 
of  varnish,  and  the  sheet  applied  thereto.  Thus, 
in  this  way,  a  room  or  a  house  may  be  newly 
painted,  without  any  smell  of  paint  to  annoy  or 
harm  the  inmates.  Moreover,  tinfoil  keeps  out 
damp,  and  as  the  varnish  is  a  damp-resister, 
the  protection  to  the  room  is  two  fold. 

Experience  has  shown  also  that  cornices, 
moldings  and  irregular  surfaces  may  be  covered 
with  the  tinfoil  as  readily  as  the  flat  surface; 
hence,  there  is  no  part  of  a  dwelling  house  or 
public  building  which  may  not  be  decorated 
with  these  new  sheets;  aud,  as  regards  style 
and  finish,  all  who  saw  the  specimens  exhibited 
at  the  reading  of  the  paper  were  made  aware 
that  the  highest  artistic  etfects  could  be  achieved 
at  pleasure.  The  decoration  of  small  tin  plates 
for  ornamental  purposes  ha«,  we  hear,  been  in- 
troduced into  Cornwall — the  county  of  tin.  In 
this  case,  the  color  and  pattern  are  printed  on 
the  plates  by  means  of  lithographic  stones  and 
rollers;  but,  to  insure  excellence  and  perma- 
nence, the  plates  must  be  heated.  Difficulty 
was  first  experienced  in  keeping  the  plates  at 
the  required  temperature,  the  upper  part  of  the 
oven  being  always  hotter  than  the  lower;  but  it 
was  overcome  by  fitting  into  the  oven  a  verti- 
cal roundabout,  which  carried  the  plates  from 
top  to  bottom  of  the  oven  during  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  heating.  We  think  there  are  many  pur- 
poses to  which  the  plates  could  be  applied  be- 
yond that  of  mere  ornament. — Chambers'  Jour- 
nal. 

The  Diamond  as  a  Cutting  Instrument. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  diamond  as  a  cutting 
instrument  makes  but  little  headway  outside  of 
America.  The  diamond  drill  is  hardly  a  sub- 
ject of  experiment  in  Europe.  But  here  we 
have  proved  its  value,  while  we  are  talking 
about  its  results  being  "still  doubtful." 

One  of  the  most  promising  applications  of 
this  novel  cutting  instrument  is  its  introduction 
for  the  sawing  ot  stone.  A  machine  for  this 
purpose  has  been  constructed  as  follows:  A 
broad  blade  of  steel  has,  at  certain  intervals, 
pieces  of  soft  steel  placed  in  its  edge,  and  pro- 
jecting say  three-eights  of  an  inch.  These  con- 
tain black  diamonds,  usually  three  to  each  hold- 
er. As  the  saw  is  drawn  over  the  surface  of 
the  stone  the  diamonds  make  a  deep  cut,  but 
in  the  return  stroke  they  are  lifted  clear  of  the 
stone.  By  this  method  the  cuttings  are  all 
drawn  gradually  to  one  end,  instead  of  being 
shoved  back  and  fourth  in  the  cut.  The  ma- 
chine does  beautiful  work.  It  leaves  the  sur- 
faces free  from  saw  marks  and  ready  for  the 
polishing  stone.  The  edges  are  unbroken,  and 
the  stone  if  for  building  purposes,  is  ready  to 
set  without  further  preparation.  Specimens 
of  its  work  in  all  kinds  of  stone  are  exhibited, 
with  the  time  of  sawing  marked  on  them, 
they  are  indeed  admirable  pieces  of  work. 

This  new  use  of  the  diamond  is  one  that  ap- 
pears to  have  a  bright  future  before  it,  and  its 
successful  introduction  in  America  promises  to 
afford  us  facilities  that  may  be  of  the  greatest 
service  in  encouraging  the  increased  employ- 
ment of  stone  as  a  building  material. 


Cutting  up  Whales  by  Steam. — Th?  whaling 
bark  Java,  of  New  Bedford,  is  provided  with 
an  upright  five  horse  power  engine,  to  be  used 
in  cutting  in  whales  and  discharging  cargo, 
hoisting  topsails,  if  required,  etc.  This  must 
prove  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labor,  as  it 
usually  requires  15  or  16  men  to  cut  in  a  whale, 
while,  with  the  help  of  the  engine,  six  men  can 
easily  attend  to  it.  The  engine  is  stationed  in 
the  forecastle,  occupying  a  space  ten  feet  by 
four  feet.  It  will  be  the  first  ever  carried  to  sea 
in  a  whaler  for  these  purposes.  The  idea  orig- 
inated with  the  first  officer  of  the  Java,  Mr.  E. 
T.  Fish,  of  Falmouth,  Mass. 


Machinery  for  Corn-cutting. — It  is  remark- 
able that,  with  all  the  inventions  of  an  agri- 
cultural nature,  there  Bhould  be  nothing  in 
relation  to  cutting  corn.  The  millions  of  acres 
in  the  United  States  have  still  to  be  out  down 
by  the  old  corn-knife  made  out  of  a  piece  of 
old  scythe,  just  as  it  was  cut  a  hundred  years 
ago;  and  it  all  has  to  be  gathered  and  shocked 
by  hand  in  the  same  manner  it  was  in  the  olden 
time.  Yet  it  seems  as  if  something  might  easi- 
ly be  devised.  Certainly  a  machine  can  be 
readily  adapted  to  cutting  it;  but  the  shocking 
by  machinery  could  not  perhaps  be  as  well  done. 
Still,  American  genius  ought  to  be  equal  to  the 
accomplishment  of  such  a  machine  to  perfec- 
tion; and,  only  that  it  has  not  yet  been  done, 
we  might  hazard  a  guess  that  at  some  future 
time  some  one  will  succeed  in  doing  so. — Am. 
Artisan 


Agassiz  Institute  of  Sacramento,  Cal. 

We  have  been  favored  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Logan, 
President  of  the  above  Institute,  with  its  or- 
ganic proceedings,  Constitution  and  Bj-Laws, 
names  of  the  officers  and  members,  and  with 
the  following 

Circular: 

The  Institute  issues  this  Circular  with  the 
hope  of  gaiuing  the  attention  and  assistance  of 
evf  ry  intelligent  person  ou  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Individuals  have  obtained  much  information 
concerning  the  States  and  Territories  of  this 
Coast;  but  this  knowledge  exists  in  a  perish- 
uble  form,  and  is  beyond  the  reach  of  many  who 
are  capable  of  putting  it  to  profitable  uses. 

The  Institute  proposes  to  gather,  preserve, 
increase,  and  disseminate  this  knowledge. 

This  will  be  a  labor  of  love,  without  any 
hope  or  dei-ire  of  any  remunerative  result  other 
than  that  which  will  accrue  to  all  alike. 

We  submit  the  following  general  statement 
of  the  wants  of  the  Museum: 

First — We  desire  specimens  of  every  object 
that  may  assist  the  mind  in  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  the  nature  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

To  understand  the  country  we  need  specimens 
of  soil,  sand,  gravel,  boulders,  rocks,  minerals, 
and  fossil  remains,  including  that  which  is  com- 
mon and  fairly  representative  of  a  particular 
locality,  as  well  as  that  which  is  unusual  and 
peculiar. 

The  sand,  soil  and  gravel  should  be  put  in 
separate  bottles. 

Accompanying  the  specimens  should  be  an 
account  of  the  locality  from  whence  taken,  a  de- 
scription of  the  locality  and  surroundings  — 
whether  valley,  plain,  gorge,  mountain,  hills, 
rivers,  or  lakes. 

If  the  specimens  are  from  stratified  rocks, 
then  the  observer  should  state  not  only  the 
locality,  but  the  character  and  direction  of  the 
dip,  and  the  altitude  or  depth  of  the  spot  from 
which  taken. 

We  also  desire  Fpecimens  of  plants,  grasses, 
flowers,  shrubs,  wood,  and  petrifications,  with 
an  account  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  sur- 
roundings in  which  they  may  be  found. 

PI  ints,  flowers  and  grasses  may  be  pressed 
and  dried  or  placed  in  alcohol.  The  season  in 
which  they  are  grown  and  gathered  should  also 
be  stated. 

Also  fish,  serpents,  insects,  birds,  animals, 
etc.,  with  or  without  observations  upon  their 
habits.  These  should  be  put  in  alcohol.  A 
statement  of  the  precise  loc.dity  from  which 
the  object  has  been  obtained  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance. 

All  specimsns  of  articles  manufactured  upon 
the  Pacific  Coast,  with  the  name  of  maker  and 
date  of  manufacture. 

Note. — Each  article  must  have,  firmly  at- 
tached, a  label  containing  the  name  of  the  local- 
ity, the  name  and  address  of  the  finder  or 
sender,  and  also  a  statement  that  the  anicle  is 
either  common,  or  fairly  representative,  or  pe- 
culiar and  exceptional.  All  articles  without  la- 
bels will  be  r«  jected. 

Second — We  wish  to  place  upon  record  all 
facts  whatever  relating  to  the  history  and  gen- 
eral character  of  the  Pacific  Coast;  everything 
that  will  give  an  idea  of  the  country  and  peo- 
ple and  their  development. 

We  will  be  glad  to  receive  accurate  descrip- 
tions of  soils,  general  aud  exceptional  forma- 
tions, mountaius,  valleys,  rivers  and  lakes, 
springs,  climate,  temperature  storms,  water- 
spouts, cloud-bursts,  the  fall  of  snow  and  rain, 
etc.,  etc. 

Competent  persons,  desiring  to  keep  meteor- 
ological data,  will  be  furnished  with  instruc- 
tions, if  desired.  We  desire  exact  accounts  of 
fisheries,  mines,  vineyards,  orchards,  etc.,  in- 
cluding the  results  of  various  practical  expari- 
ments;  also  accounts  of  the  industries  of  each 
section. 

Miners  will  do  the  cause  of  science  a  service 
by  giving  us  accurate  accounts  of  their  mines, 
depths,  dip  and  direction  of  strata,  ventilation, 
etc.,  etc. 

We  also  ask  for  some  account  of  the  indica- 
tions of  glaciers,  volcanoes  and  earthquakes. 

We  will  receive  and  place  upon  record  any 
well-authenticated  statement  bearing  upon  the 
history  of  California,  the  settlement  and  im- 
provement of  localities,  the  formation  of  in- 
stitutes of  learning,  agricultural,  medical,  or 
educational  societies. 

Each  paper  must  contain  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor, and  cite  clearly  the  authority  upon  which 
statements  may  be  founded. 

Having  a  limited  income,  which  must  be  ex- 
pended upon  the  preservation  of  specimens 
and  the  dissemination  of  the  knowledge  ob- 
tained, we  must  be  relieved  of  all  expense  incur- 
curred  in  the  preparation  and  transfer  of  ar- 
ticles. Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  will  pass  over  R.  R. 
lines  all  articles  for  the  Museum  of  the  Insti- 
tute free  of  cost,  and  over  all  stage  lines  at  the 
actual  cost  of  transportation. 

All  artioles  sent  over  btage  lines  must,  there- 
fore, be  prepaid. 

As  the  railroads  and  express  company  have 
agreed  to  pass  all  articles  free,  the  stage  lines 
may  be  induced  to  imitate  their  example. 

Send  all  articles,  carefully  packed  and  dis- 
tinctly marked  :  The  Agassiz  Institute, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

All  communications  must  beaddressd: 

Rev.  J.  H.  0.  Bonte, 
Cor.  Sec'y,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

A  Frenchman  has  discovered  that  the  per- 
fume  of  a  migniticent  species  of  lily,  botani- 
cally  oalled  LUium  Auratum,  is  so  obnoxious  to 
flies  that  they  will  not  remain  in  a  room  where 
one  of  the  flowers  is  placed.  What  an  infinite 
improvement  on  fly-paper. 
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P^rjse^s   e [si    CoJ^cil. 

San  Jose  Farmers'  Club  and  Protective 
Association. 

[Reported  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess.  1 
Meeting  of  November  23d,  President  Casey 
presiding. 

Mr.  Neunian  propsed  to  address  the  club  on 
"Silk  and  Cotton  Culture,"  and  on  "What  he 
knows  about  the  State  Farmers' Union."  On 
motion  he  was  requested  to  participate  in  the 
proceedings  of  next  Saturday. 

By  request  of  Mr.  Ware  the  Secretary  read 
the  address  of  the  California  Farmers'  Union 
which  was  placed  on  file  to  come  up  as  the  reg- 
ular order  for  next  Saturday. 

Mr.  Holloway  rose  to  protest  against  the 
wine  and  brandy  idea  in  the  address;  he  would 
not  give  it  an  implied  sanction. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
proprietors  of  the  New  City  Market,  reported 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  market  would  fur- 
nish the  members  of  the  Club  what  stalls  they 
needed  free,  or  for  a  mere  nominal  rent,  and 
would  be  happy  to  accommodate  the  Club. 

Mr.  O.  Cottle  had  a  horse  affected  with 
scurvy  or  some  other  cutaneous  disease,  which 
the  horse  doctors  have  failed  to  cure.  He  de- 
sired to  know  some  remedy. 

Mr.  Haskill  desired  to  know  if  lime  after  be- 
ing used  to  purify  gas,  was  good  for  manure. 
Mr.  Herring  thought  not  as  it  was  used  to  kill 
vegetation  on  walks. 

Irrigating  Our  Valley. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Brown  presented  his  plans  for  ir- 
rigating the  lands  of  this  valley.  He  would 
have  built  two  or  three  basins  or  reservoirs  on 
each  side  of  the  valley  to  catch  the  surplus 
water  of  the  winter,  to  be  distributed  during 
the  summer.  He  thinks  that  two  basins  could 
be  built  for  $1,000,000  which  would  be  enough 
at  first.  The  amount  could  easily  be  raised  by 
county  bonds  and  taxation.  With  the  adoption 
of  a  proper  system  of  irrigation  some  of  us 
might  live  to  see  this  valley  contain  a  million 
of  inhabitants. 

He  hopes  that  after  a  time  a  Committee  will 
be   appointed  to   mature  plans  and  bring  this 
important  subject  properly  before  the  public. 
The  Best  Machinery  for  Putting  in  Grain. 

Mr.  Cottle  thought  there  would  be  as  many 
opinions  as  members  present,  for  it  also  includ- 
ed the  question  of  the  depth  to  cultivate.  He 
believed  in  the  present  manner  of  using  the 
gang  plow;  different  soils  might  require  differ- 
ent cultivation ;  but  where  he  had  farmed  the 
gang  plow  cultivated  deep  enough .  He  believes 
in  a  seed  planter  that  will  leave  the  seed  regu- 
larly; one  will  soon  save  seed  enough  to  pay 
for  itself.  From  actual  experiments  he  had 
found  shallow  plowing  the  best  on  his  lands. 

Mr.  Chipman  puts  injwith  a  Chicago  seed 
sower  and  cultivator.  It  scatters  the  seed 
evenly  and  covers  it.  He  harrows  once  cross- 
wnys  afterwards.  He  can  put  in  fifteen  acres 
per  day.  He  plowed  a  piece  very  deep  and  the 
crop  was  not  so  good  on  it  that  year,  but  it  was 
better  the  following  seasons,  and  in  the  end  he 
thiuks  it  paid  for  the  loss  on  the  first  crop. 

Mr.  Cadwell  thinks  deep  plowing  good  if 
done  early,  so  that  the  rains  will  afterwards 
have  an  opportunity  to  settle  the  soil,  but  an 
injury  if  done  after  all  the  heavy  rains  of  the 
season. 

Mr.  Haskell  thinks  that,  with  the  usual 
amount  of  rain,  plowing  two  inches  deep  will 
answer  every  purpose  full  as  well  as  deeper. 
He  has  tried  it  thoroughly.  He  don't  believe 
the  soil  is  worn  out,  but  thinks  our  dry  seasons 
have  the  effect  of  renewing  the  laud. 

Mr.  Settle  says  nearly  every  one  has  a  pet, 
and  he  too  has  one.  His  is  a  pet  machine  for 
putting  in  grain.  It  is  a  gang  plow  that  sows 
and  harrows  at  the  same  time.  The  grain  is 
always  planted  in  moist  ground,  just  behind 
the  plow,  so  it  is  sure  to  come  up  regularly;  less 
seed  answers  the  purpose  and  the  work  can  be 
done  as  cheaply. 

Gang-plow  and  Cultivator. 

Mr.  Dubois  considers  the  plow  the  main  tool. 
The  only  kind  of  a  cultivator  that  is  any  ac- 
count is  one  made  on  the  same  principle  as  a 
gang-plow.  The  old  V  shaped  cultivator  is  a 
nuisance,  it  is  first  dragged  along,  one  side 
pointing  straight  back,  then  the  other,  and  all 
the  tough  weeds  have  a  peculiar  way  of  slip- 
ping by  unhurt. 

Mr.  Settle  rose  to  a  point  of  order.  On  being 
asked  to  state  it,  he  said  the  subject  for  discus- 
sion was  the  best,  not  the  worst,  kind  of  tool. 
Mr.  Dubois  said  then,  to  keep  to  the  subject,  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  what  kind  of  a  plow  is 
the  best  without  first  having  a  knowledge  of  the 
the  soil  to  be  plowed.  For  most  of  the  land  in 
this  valley  the  gang-plow  is  the  best,  and  have 
it  run  shallow:  but  if  the  soil  is  soft  and  mel- 
low, a  cultivator  made  in  the  style  of  a  gang- 
plow  will  do  equally  well  and  be  much  cheaper. 

Mr.  Holloway  don't  expect  to  find  any  infal- 
lible machine.  They  are  all  good  in  their 
proper  places.  He  rather  likes  to  see  such  a 
diversity  of  opinions;  it  shows  that  the  farmers 
are  thinking  and  that  each  judges  for  himself. 
Gang-plows  are  good  but  who  would  think  of 
using  one  on  a  side-hill.  Then  again  the  ma- 
chine described  is  too  expensive  for  small 
farmers.     The  difference  of  opinion  is  based  on 


facts  connected  with  different  soils  and  differ- 
ent localites.  He  does  not  believe  in  encourag- 
ing big  and  costly  machinery;  it  encourages 
farming  on  a  big  scale;  what  we  want  is  small 
and  cheap  machinery  to  encourage  farming  on 
a  small  scale. 

Big  farming  is  delusive;  it  keeps  out  a  thrifty 
laboring  class  that  make  the  wealth  and  power 
of  a  country;  it  operates  like  the  big  cotton 
plantations  of  the  South,  builds  up  an  aristoc- 
racy and  keeps  the  laboring  classes  down;  it 
prevents^Bchools  and  social  intercourse.  Big 
machinery  won't  do  unless  we  can  get  several 
small  farmers  to  unite  and  buy  and  use  in  part- 
nership. 

Nearly  all  concur  in  recommending  the  use 
of  the  roller. 

Mr.  Holloway  thinks  harrowing  better  than 
rolling. 

Mr.  Cottle  says  the  moisture  is  supplied  by 
capillary  attraction  from  below,  and  rolling  is 
favorable;  if  left  too  loose  on  top  the  particles 
are  too  far  apart  to  act  freely.  Mr.  Haskell 
never  saw  land  rolled  that  it  did  not  help  it,  but 
it  is  better  not  to  be  too  wet.  It  was  suggested 
that  harrowing  would  improve  a  piece  of  grain 
that  had  come  up  to  thick,  but   not  when  thin. 

Oakland   Farming,    Horticultural    and 
Industrial  Club. 

At  the  regular  meeting,  Friday  evening,  Nov. 
22d,  Professor  Carr  presided. 

Quite  a  number  of  ladies  were  present  and 
the  meeting  proved  social  and  interesting.  Mr. 
Harlow  of  the  Oakland  daily  yews  was  present 
and  rendered  a  fair  report  from  which  we  ex- 
tract freely. 

The  address  of  the  California  Farmers' 
Union  was  received  and  a  committee  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Webster,  Bagge  and  Dwinelle  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  resolutions  for  discussion 
concerning  the  same. 

A  communication  from  Christian  M.  Peter- 
son was  read  relating  to  some  speeimens  of 
vegetables  which  had  been  sent  into  the  Club. 
Two  specimens  of  Silician  sugar  beet  were  ex- 
amined. They  were  both  from  the  same  kiud 
of  seed,  but  one  is  white  and  grew  in  adobe 
soil,  while  the  other  is  yellow  and  grew  in  dif- 
ferent soil.  The  difference  in  the  color  was 
thought  to  be  on  account  of  the  quality  of  the 
soil. 

A  letter  from  Mayor  Spaulding  to  Mr.  Pryal, 
relative  to  shade  trees  for  public  streets,  was 
read. 

Mrs.  Carr  suggested  that  if  the  rules  of  the 
Club  permit,  the  subject  of  shade  trees  be  taken 
up  and  discussed. 

Prof.  Carr  presented  a  large  piece  of  amber 
of  very  fine  color,  which  had  been  used  as  a 
button  by  some  Japanese  officer.  The  piece 
showed  a  well  defined  insect  and  numerons 
fragments  inside.  Dr.  Carr  explained  the  na- 
ture, uses,  etc .,  of  amber. 

The  following,  offered  by  Mr.  Dewey,  was 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  when  not  concluded  at  an 
earlier  hour,  the  meetings  of  this  Club  shall 
hereafter  be  closed  promptly  at  9%  o'clock. 

Mr.  Pryal  here  read  a  paper  on  forest  tree 
culture  which  we  intend  to  report  at  another 
time. 

Mr.  Bagge  said,  of  180  blue  gum  trees  he  had 
transplanted,  but  28  lived.  The  squirrels  (his 
neighbors'  squirrels)  had  killed  them. 

Mr.  Peterson  agreed  with  Mr.  Pryal  that  the 
safest  way  was  to  set  out  the  trees  as  young  as 
possible.  One  year  ago  last  spring,  he  set  out 
a  large  number  of  eucalyptus  trees  and  had  to 
prop  them  up,  they  grew  so  fast.  He  had  also 
suffered  from  his  neighbors'  squirrels. 

Mrs.  Carr  requested  that  Dr.  Gibbons  give 
some  illustration  on  the  blackboard,  of  the 
principle  of  trimming  trees. 

Dr.  Gibbous  said  the  commencement  of  a 
tree  consists  in  the  development  of  the  bud. 
The  germ,  exposed  to  favorable  condition,  the 
starch  portion  gradually  swells;  other  changes 
take  place  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere, moisture  and  heat.  In  the  development 
of  the  root,  the  first  thing  seen  is  side  cellules 
descending  from  the  radical  of  the  germ  into 
the  earth.  Boots  require  room  to  spread  in. 
The  tree  grown  in  a  pot  is  like  an  animal  that 
has  not  sufficient  lime  in  its  bones.  The  tree 
has  subsisted  mainly  upon  the  water  poured 
into  the  pot,  and  lacks  the  mineral  elements 
necessary  to  its  healthy  growth.  The  fibres  of 
the  root  spread  out  after  nourishment  required 
by  the  tree.  Where  the  roots  are  cramped  in 
a  pot,  they  cannot  find  nourishment. 

The  Doctor  here  entered  into  a  clear  and 
highly  interesting  explanation  of  his  theory  of 
the  proper  culture  of  shade  trees,  showing  the 
folly  which  some  amateurs  practice,  of  cutting 
the  entire  top  of  a  tree  off  and  leaving  nothing 
but  the  naked  stump,  to  save  it,  where  the  roots 
are  not  sufficiently  developed  to  support  and 
keep  it  in  place— a  practice  which  illustrates 
the  principle  of  cutting  off  a  man's  head  to 
make  his  legs  grow  stronger.  Taking  the  euca- 
lyptus for  an  example,  the  amateur  chops  off 
the  top  and  then  boxes  up  the  remainder  of  the 
stump.  The  tree  shoots  up  with  an  unnatural 
growth,  leaving  the  lower  portion  bare  and 
feeble.  No  light  nor  sunshine,  nor  air  can  get 
to  it  in  this  condition.  The  Doctor  showed 
that  the  proper  method  to  adopt  was  to  increase 
the  surface  of  the  lungs  of  the  tree,  by  trim- 
ming the  ends  of  the  branches.  By  cutting  off 
the  terminal  bud  of  a  branch,  the  sap  is  arrested 
and  new  branches  form  upon  the  one  thus 
trimmed.  Thus  more  foliage  is  created,  the 
surface  of  the  lungs  of  the  tree  increased,  its 


absorption  of  sustenance  from  the  atmosphere 
enlarged,  and  its  roots  permitted  to  grow  in 
length  and  strength. 

The  Doctor  illustrated  the  germination  of 
seeds,  the  form  and  growth  of  roots,  the  differ- 
ent shapes  assumed  by  trees  from  good  and  bad 
trimming,  by  drawings  on  the  blackboard, 
which  aided  much  in  rendering  his  ideas  quite 
plain  to  others. 

Mr.  Pryal  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Gibbons,  but  the  Doctor  objected  on  the  ground 
that  such  compliments  were  getting  too  com- 
mon, aud  that  such  services  should  be  per- 
formed as  simple  matters  of  duty  requiring  no 
acknowledgement. 

Wm.  H.  Wood  offered  a  resolution  that  a 
committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting,  the  best  kind  of  shade  and  fruit 
trees,  for  street  and  road  side  planting  in  this 
locality,  the  variety  to  be  numbered  in  the  order 
of  their  excellence.     Adopted. 

The  chair  appointed  Messrs.  W.  H.  Wood, 
A.D.  Pryal,  A.  F.  Montandon,  John  Kelsey, 
Christian  Peterson,  and  upon  the  suggestion  of 
members,     Mrs.  Carr  also.     Adjourned. 

Next  meeting,  Friday  evening,  December  Cth. 

Napa  County  Farmers'  Club. 

The  Club  assembled  at  the  Court  House,  as 
usual,  on  Saturday,  Nov.  23d,  but  there  was  no 
general  discussion.  Some  business  was  trans- 
acted of  a  private  nature,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  next  meeting  should  not  be  held  until 
the  second  Saturday  in  December;  and  thence- 
forth regularly  on  the  second  Saturday  in  each 
month.  This  change  is  made  in  the  hope  that 
a  better  attendance  may  bo  secured.  Week 
after  week  a  few  earnest  and  faithful  men  have 
met  to  discuss  questions  that  pertain  to  their 
business,  and  have  derived  much  practical 
benefit;  but  the  great  body  of  farmers  seem  to 
be  afraid,  or  indifferent.  Whatever  be  the  rea- 
son, they  do  not  take  hold,  and  hence  the 
strength  and  influence  of  the  Club  are  not  what 
they  should  be.  We  are  persuaded  that  if  the 
farmers  of  this  community  realized  the  import- 
ance of  a  movement  for  self-protection  and  self- 
cultivation,  and  were  satisfied  as  to  its  feasibility, 
this  Club  would  be  ten   times  as  large  as  it  is. 

The  Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the  Club 
are  now  ready  for  distribution.  The  same  lit- 
tle book  contains  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
organization,  the  Farmers'  Union,  and  a  great 
deal  more  matter  that  is  useful  to  farmers. 
Call  at  this  office  and  get  one;  it  will  cost  you 
nothing.— Napa  Register. 

California  Farmers'  Union — Minority 
Report. 


Mr.  T.  H.  Hyatt,  one  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  frame  an  address  to  the  farmers  of 
the  State,  not  agreeing  in  all  points  with  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee,  has  made  a  minority 
report,  from  which  we  clip  the  following: 

And  yet  we  now  see  combinations  or  "Kings," 
as  they  are  significantly  called,  formed  to  "cor- 
ner" and  cripple  the  farming  interests  of  our 
State  by  merchants  and  bankers  who  wish  no 
doubt  to  be  considered  good  members  of  socie- 
ty. To-day,  when  but  for  these  combinations, 
to  put  up  the  price  of  freights  and  to  put  down 
the  price  of  wheat,  the  farmer  should,  accord- 
ing to  the  Liverpool  prices,  receive  $2.50  per  cen- 
tal for  his  wheat,  he  only  realizes  $1.50,  or  less 
than  that,  when  his  exorbitant  inland  freights 
and  dock  and  ware-house  charges  and  commis- 
sions, etc.,  are  paid.  Farmers  do  not  need, 
merchants  ought  not  to  need  to  be  told  that 
this  is  not  a  living  price,  that  farmers  cannot 
and  will  not  continue  te  raise  grain  and  sell  it 
at  less  than  cost. 

Again,  farmers  who  send  their  fruits  and  veg- 
etables and  other  products  to  the  San  Francisco 
market,  do  not  get  their  share  of  the  proceeds; 
they  have  been  willing  that  the  commission 
merchants  and  the  middlemen  and  the  common 
carrier  should  have  a  fair  share  for  their  labor 
and  skill  in  transporting  and  selling;  but  they 
are  not  willing  to  give  to  these  dealers  and  car- 
riers the  lion's  share,  leaving  themselves  not 
enough  to  pay  them  the  cost  of  production  and 
sending  it  to  market. 

And  then,  again,  farmers,  like  other  mortals, 
sometimes  require  to  borrow  money  to  enable 
them  to  put  in  their  crops,  to  improve  their 
farms,  to  move  their  crops  to  a  market  or  to 
purchase  stock,  aud  why  should  they  be  re- 
quired to  pay  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  and 
two  per  cent,  per  month  for  the  use  of  the 
money  they  borrow  on  the  security  of  their 
crops  or  farms,  while  the  speculator  in  the  city 
who  borrows  money  from  the  bank,  frequently 
on  squally  city  property,  to  buy  and  speculate 
and  "corner  "  the  farmer  with,  can  get  all  he 
wants  at  the  rate  of  7  to  10  per  cent,  per  an- 
num ? 

The  Remedy— Farmers'  Banks. 

The  question  then  arises,  "What  is  the  rem- 
edy?" How  are  the  farmers  to  find  relief  from 
these  oppressive  burdens,  which  must  be  re- 
lieved aud  remedied,  or  the  farming  interests 
of  California  will  have  to  beabandoned?  And 
this  is  a  question  that  this  Association,  the 
Farmers'  Uuion,  has  been  organized  to  aid  in 
solving.  But  what  can  we  do,  what  can  one 
Farmers'  Club  or  one  hundred  do,  without  co- 
operation and  concert  of  action?  We  have  got 
to  work  together  as  one  man  to  accomplish  any- 
thing. We  must  either  establish  a  bank,  or  ar- 
range with  one  already  established  in  our  com- 
mercial emporium,  to  furnish  to  farmers  funds  I  disagreeable, 
for  their  legitimate  business  operations,  on  as  |  Chronicle 


easy  terms  as  are  extended  to  other  classes  and 
interests,  and  where  farmers  may  safely  make 
their  deposits,  and  then  wo  can  break  up  these 
grain  rings  and  ship  monopolies,  and  hold  on 
to  our  crops  until  a  fair,  just  price  shall  be  paid 
for  them.  And  farmers  need  a  Produce  Ex- 
change in  our  chief  cities,  where  they  can  es- 
tablish living  prices,  and  control  their  own 
products,  so  that  the  consumer  shall  be  ena- 
bled to  purchase  these  products  at  a  greatly  re- 
duced price,  while  the  producer  will  get  a  fair 
compensation  for  his  toil  and  expenditures. 
Aud  then,  too,  the  farmers  may  have  a  Stock 
Exchange— cattle  yards  of  their  own,  where 
their  animals  may  be  kept  and  sold,  or  ex- 
changed, and  at  rates  that  will  not,  as  now, 
nearly  consume  for  e?  penses  the  entire  value  of 
such  stock  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  on 
hand  for  any  great  length  of  time.  And  farm- 
ers need  agents  or  representatives  in  Liverpool 
with  authority  and  credit  to  contract  for  the 
sale  of  our  wheat  there,  and  to  charter  ships,  if 
need  be;  agents  of  integrity,  who  can  neither 
be  bought  nor  bribed,  and  who  will  not  tele- 
graph fulse  reports  of  the  market  to  swindle 
the  grain  raiser,  as  has  been  done  by  the  agent 
of  the  wheat  ring  this  year;  and  agents  in  New 
York  and  other  Eastern  cities  to  charter  ships, 
and  agents  in  China  and  Japan  to  market  our 
grain  in  those  countries;  and  then  we  can  sell 
our  products  and  transport  them  to  foreign 
markets  at  less  than  half  what  it  now  costs  the 
farmer  to  do  it ;  and  it  is  only  by  thus  doing, 
we  conceive,  that  farmers  can  keep  themselves 
out  of  the  destructive  anaconda  grasp  of  the 
grain  rings  that  are  now  crushing  out  the  vital- 
ity of  the  farmer's  existence,  paralyzing  all  his 
business  energies. 

And  how  is  all  this  to  be  done?  asks  the  read- 
er. Let  every  farmer  who  reads  this  go  to  hia 
neighbors,  get  them  all  to  join  in  a  local  Far- 
mers' Club  or  League,  unite  with  the  State  Un- 
ion Association  just  organized,  contribute  of 
yonr  means  or  credit  to  the  building  or  renting 
of  warehouses,  convenient  to  the  nearest  ship- 
ping point,  where  you  can  store  your  grain  un- 
til it  can  be  sold  at  a  fair  price;  contribute  of 
your  means  to  establish  a  bank,  where  you  can 
get  advances,  if  need  be,  to  enable  you  to  antici- 
pate the  sale  of  your  products,  and  raise  funds 
to  establish  and  support  the  agencies  that  will 
be  needed  to  do  your  business  for  you.  With 
such  an  agency  in  England,  and  with  the  credit 
of  your  secured  crops,  or  of  your  farms,  you  may 
boirow  capital  or  get  advances  in  Europe  at  one- 
third  or  one-quarter  the  rates  of  interest  you 
now  have  to  pay,  besides  saving  the  necessity 
of  selling  your  grain  at  forced  sale,  at  whatever 
price  the  speculator  may  chose  to  pay.  You 
will  then  be  gainers,  will  save  an  hundred  fold 
of  your  receipts  that  now  go  to  the  monopolist, 
the  money  lender  and  the  speculator.  You  can 
get  your  grain  carried  to  Liverpool  or  to  China 
forSlOto  $12  per  ton,  instead  of  paying  as  now 
$25  to  $30;  or  can  sell  your  wheat  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  $2.50  to  $3  per  cental,  instead  ol  $1.50 
as  now.  Co-operation  and  concentration  of  ef- 
fort can  do  all  this.  These  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions that  we  suggest  may  soon  be  made  self- 
sustaining  and  require  no  outlay  of  capital  to 
keep  them  up.    And  shall  nottho  trial  be  made? 

Mr.  Hyatt  also  recommends  the  construction 
of  narrow-guage  railroads  to  compete  with  those 
alr<  aly  in  existe.ee. 


Farms  Upon  the  Tule  Lands. 

For  a  long  time  the  rale  lands  of  our  State 
attracted  no  attention,   and  even    after  they 
were  thrown  upon  the  market  for  a  dollar  per 
acre  they  remained  untaken.    Within  the  past 
few  years  they  have  attracted  the   attention   of 
practical   farmers,  and  when   reclaimed   from 
overflow  by  proper   dykes  it  has   been   demon- 
strated that  they  are  the  most  productive  lands 
of  the  State — certain  of  crops,  and  not  affected 
by  either  dry  or  wet  seasons.     Lands   thus   re- 
deemed and  brought  under  cultivation  are  esti 
mated   at  from  $50  to  $100  per  acre.     A  large 
amount  of  these  lands  upon  the  San  Joaquin 
have  been  taken  by  a  colony  from  Kentucky, 
and  information  reaches   us  that  fine  improve- 
ments in  the  shape  of  fences,  barns  and  houses 
are  now  going  on.     The  stories  told  of  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  these  lands  are  truly  marvelous, 
and  crops  may  be  produced  in  continuous  rota- 
tion.    The  land  is  too   rich   for  wheat,  as  it  is 
liable  to  rust,  but  is  well  adapted  to  oats,  barley 
and  rye,  all  kinds  of  grasses  aud  clover.     Such 
roots  as  the  sugar  beet,  rutabaga,  carrots,  etc., 
yield  amazing  crops.     The   land   is   especially 
calculated  for  daines.hogs,  etc.,  and  for  grazing 
and  stock  raising  is  said  to  be   the   best  in  the 
world.     The   soil   is  a   pure   alluvial   of  great 
depth,  and  can  never  be  exhausted  by   cultiva- 
tion.    It  is,    in   fact,  pure   garden   laud.     We 
are  glad  to  know  that  it   is   being  divided  into 
small  farms,  and  that   but  a   small  portion  is 
held  by  speculators.     Lands  fully    reclaimed 
and   ready  for  burning  off  the  tule,  surround- 
ed by  substantial  dykes,  can   be   purchased  at 
from   twenty  to  thirty  dollars  per  acre,  accord- 
ing to  location.     These  lands  are   well  adapt,  d 
for  all  kinds  of  fruits."    From  all  the  informa- 
i  on  we  can  acquire  the  tule  lands  are  the  most 
desirable  in  the  State  for  small  farms.     There 
is  a  vast  area  of  these  lands,  and   lying  as  they 
do  in  the  very  heart  of  the  State  and  upon  the 
navigable   bays    and    rivers,    the    produce    is 
marketable  at  the  very  lowest  cost  of  transpor- 
tation.    An  impression  has   existed  that  resi- 
dence upon  these  low  lands  was  unhealthy  and 
This  is  found  not  to  be  the  case. 
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Almonds,   Nuts,    Prunes  and   Raisins. 


A  sort  of  inquietude  seems  to  rest  upon  the 
mind  of  a  writer  in  this  week's  Rubaj.  in  regard 
to  our  views  often  expressed,  of  the  importance 
of  a  diversity  of  crops  and  a  home  market.  He 
says,  "this  humbug  of  a  home  market  is  what 
is  driving  every  interest  to  something  that  has 
a  world's  market. 

We  may  have  been  rather  persistent  in  urg- 
ing upon  farmers  the  production  of  a  diversity 
of  crops  as  a  means  of  lessening  the  loss  too 
often  incident  to  the  over-production  of  a  sin- 
gle product;  and  we  may  have  urged  upon  capi- 
talists the  importance  of  fostering  manufac- 
tures and  the  erection  of  factories  in 
which  large  numbers  of  non-agricultural  pro- 
ducers and  their  families  might  find  employ- 
ment, and  thus  produce  a  home  market — that 
"humbug"  of  our  correspondent — for  our  sur- 
plus of  agricultural  products. 

But  if  we  have  done  this,  it  was  because  our 
convictions  were  honest,  and  we  still  think  we  are 
right,  as  well  as  in  urging  a  diversity  of  crops 
and  the  growing  of  more  of  those  fruits  of 
which  it  can  be  said  that  they  have  "a  world's 
market."  We  believe  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter for  the  farmers  of  California  had  half  the 
labor  that  has  been  spent  upon  |"the  over  pro- 
duction of  wheat  since  18G0,  been  applied  to 
the  production  of  almonds,  nuts,  prunes  and 
raisins,  for  aU  of  which  there  is  a  "world's 
market"  outside  our  own  State,  that  the  land 
and  the  owners  to-day  would  have  been  the 
richer  for  it. 

Cost  of  Sacks. 
Take  any  one  of  the  fruits  named— for  they 
are  all  classed  as  fruits — and  how  many  sacks 
would  be  required  for  a  hundred  dollars  worth 
as  compared  with  wheat  ?  One  sack  will  hold 
a  hundred  pounds  of  wheat,  worth  we  will  say 
$2;  whilst  a  hundred-pound  sack  of  almonds  is 
worth  $20;  so  that  for  the  same  value  of  prod- 
uct, almonds  would  require  but  about  one- 
tenth  the  number  of  sacks. 

Wheat  may  yield  an  average  of  forty  bushels 
to  the  acre;  worth — suppose  it  cost  nothing  to 
raise  it — but  $80;  whilst  an  acre  of  bearing  al- 
mond trees,  will  yield  $500  worth  annually, 
and  no  necessity  of  fallowing  the  land  or  giv- 
ing it  rest  as  with  wheat.  It  cost  ten  times  as 
much  to  transport  a  hundred  dollars  worth  of 
wheat  to  New  York  or  Liverpool  as  it  does  a 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  almonds;  and  the 
same  facts  are  as  applicable  to  other  fruits  of 
the  same  value  per  pound  and  having  what  is 
termed  "a  world's  market." 

Storage  Room. 
It  requires  but  little  more  than  a  tenth  of 
the  storage  room  for  almonds,  nuts  or  raisins 
that  it  does  for  the  same  value  of  wheat;  and 
none  of  them  are  any  more  perishable  or  liable 
to  damage  than  wheat.  The  almond  crop  re- 
quires no  seeding  from  year  to  year  as  wheat 
does,  and  there  is  no  waiting  for  rains  to  enable 
us  to  plow;  no  hurry  in  harvesting,  no  thresh- 
ing machine  with  a  great  gang  of  men  and 
horses  to  eat  out  the  farmer's  sustenance  and 
profits,  and  only  one  tenth  the  weight  of  prod- 
uct to  be  delivered  at  railroad  or  other  ship- 
ping place.  We  still  recommend  the  culture  of 
fruits  that  have  "a  world's  market." 

About  Raising  Oats. 

Eds.  Press: — What  I  know  about  raising  oats 
is  this:  Last  year  I  had  sent  tome  from  the 
Agricultural  Seed  Department  three  different 
kinds  of  oats.  I  prepared  my  ground  in  good 
order  and  sowed  them  as  follows:  2  pounds 
of  White  Schohanan,  on  one-eight  of  an  acre 
of  ground;  2  pounds  of  Excelsior  oats,  on  one- 
eight  of  an  acre,  and  one  pound  of  the  Norway 
oats  on  one-tenth  of  an  acre.  The  land  was 
aU  the  same  quality  with  the  exception  that  the 
land  where  the  White  Schohanan  was  sown  was  a 
little  the  dampest..  The  ground  was  plowed  twice, 
harrowed  well  and  sown,  harrowed  and  rolled. 
It  was  heavy  valley  soil,  and  the  result  was  as 
follows:  The  White  Schohanan,  402  pounds, 
threshed  on  the  field  with  a  flail;  considerable 
was  wasted  by  the  blackbirds  before  harvesting; 
the  Excelsior  140  pounds,  also  damaged  by  the 
birds;  the  Norway  108  pounds,  also  badly 
threshed  by  the  birds.  I  think  that  one-eighth 
of  the  whole  crop  was  destroyed  by  the  birds. 
I  intend  to  sow  ail  of  the  oats  this  year  and 
give  them  another  trial;  I  will  let  you  know 
how  they  yield  next  fall.  That's  all  I  know 
about  raising  oats.  Subscribes. 

Campo,  San  Diego  Co. 

We  suggest  to  our  correspondent  that  if  it  be 
possible,  he  conduct  his  experiments  next  year 
in  such  a  way  that  no  loss  accrue  from  birds, 
otherwise  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  him  to 
arrive  at  correct  results.  We  admire  his  grit, 
however,  as  most  men  would  have  lost  all  faith 


in  oat  raising  with  such  an  experience.  We 
would  also  recommend  to  others  like  experi- 
ments with  a  view  of  testing  the  merits  of  differ- 
ent varieties  of  grains. 


Bleaching  Almonds. 

Eds.  Pbess: — An  article  on  this  subject  ap- 
peared in  your  paper  which  conveyed  errone- 
ous directions. 

He  who  subjects  his  almonds  to    sulphur 
smoke    for    two     or    three    hours    will  both 
ruin  their  appearance  and  flavor. 
How  It  Is  Done. 

Take  a  box  or  cask,  cut  a  hole  in  the  bottom 
large  enough  to  admit  the  smoke  from  a  stove 
of  any  size  you  have;  insert  the  pipe,  put  a 
false  bottom  full  of  cracks  or  holes  about  six 
inches  above  the  real  bottom  of  the  cask  or 
box.  Now  put  in  a  layer  of  almonds  which  are 
dried  for  market,  one  foot  deep ;  take  a  small 
broom  and  sprinkle  with  water  until  they  are 
quite  wet,  then  another  layer  and  sprinkle, 
until  your  box  is  nearly  full.  Cover  the  whole 
with  a  wet  cloth  and  you  are  ready  for  the 
bleaching  process. 

This  is  accomplished  in  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes and  requires  close  and  constant  attention. 
Put  a  quantity  of  burning  coals  into  the  stove, 
let  it  become  quite  warm  so  that  steam  appears 
at  the  top  of  the  almonds.  Now  put  into  the 
stove  a  teaspoonful  of  sulphur  at  a  time,  every 
three  minutes,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  blue  blaze. 
The  smoke  will  go  into  the  space^between  the  two 
bottoms,  and  rise  up  among  the  almonds  and 
bleach  them. 

Every  few  minutes  remove  the  cover  and  ex- 
amine the  condition  of  the  almonds.  When 
they  assume  a  bright  straw  color  pour  them 
out  at  once,  and  let  them  dry  one  or  two  days 
and  they  are  ready  for  market. 

If  the  almonds  are  to  much  heated  they  will 
be  spoiled;  if  they  have  the  smoke  of  sulphur 
two  or  three  minutes  too  long  they  assume  a 
dark  orange  color  and  will  taste  of  it.  Yours 
truly,  W.  W.  Bbiek. 

Alvarado,  Nov.  25th,  1872. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  our  readers  take  an 
interest  in  each  other's  correspondence,  and 
ready  to  correct  any  errors  of  theirs  or  ours, 
when  it  is  evidently  for  the  general  good.  Such 
we  conceive  to  be  the  motive  that  governs,  in 
the  preceding  article.  Ed.  Pbess. 


ure  much  below  what  is  paid  for  the  home- 
grown grapes  at  a  late  season  of  the  year.  We 
believe  a  large  trade  is  done  in  California  in 
preserved  pears,  which  could  be  forwarded  at  a 
very  much  reduced  freight,  and  are  considered 
a  great  luxury. 

We  would  say  the  fruit  roceived  by  Mr. 
Heron  comes  from  Dr.  John  Strentzel,  Al- 
hambra  Vineyard,  Martinez.  Mr.  Heron  found 
the  vineyards  in  California  to  be  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  enormously  productive ;  and  it  grat- 
ified him  to  find  among  the  people  of  that  State 
many  large  comfortable  farmers  from  the  North 
of  Ireland.  Indeed,  the  commission  agents 
from  whom  Mr.  Heron  received  the  fruit,  bear 
well-known  Irish  names — Messrs.  Lowry  & 
Wightman,  of  San  Francisco.  We  are  sure 
they  would  be  willing  to  give  every  information 
on  the  subject. — Belfast  News. 

The  Place  for  Eastern  Farmers. 


Glen  Floba  Stock  Bkeedebs'  Association 
We  have  received  the  last  annual  catalogue  of 
stock,  the  property  of  the  Glen  Flora  Stock 
Breeding  Association  of  Waukegan,  111.,  copies 
of  which  can  be  had  by  addressing  us.  The 
association  has  a  large  herd  of  cattle,  probably 
the  largest  and  best  in  America,  and  took  at 
the  recent  annual  fairs  $2,100  in  premiums. 

In  addition  to  fine  cattle,  Cotswold  sheep, 
Berkshire  swine  and  pure  bred  poultry  are  bred 
at  the  farm  by  the  association  and  all  are  for 
sale.  Parties  desiring  to  communicate,  can  ad- 
dress Glen  Flora  Stock  Raising  Association  or 
C.  C.  Parks,  Pres.,  Waukegan,  Illinois. 


California  Fresh  Fruit.  Shipped  to  Ire- 
land. 

During  the  past  two  seasons  nothing  could 
have  been  more  annoying  and  tantalizing  to  men 
who  have  good  fruit  gardens  in  this  country 
than  the  falling  off  in  the  produce.  In  fact  the 
seasons  seem  now  to  be  altogether  against  the 
growing  of  fruit  in  this  climate.  We  all  can 
well  remember  the  splended  fruit  grown  in  and 
sent  to  market  from  the  orchards  of  Down, 
Armagh,  Fermanagh  and  other  counties;  but 
now,  when  one  goes  into  the  fruit  shops  and 
markets,  the  home  fruit  is  a  miserable  speci- 
men compared  with  what  it  was  formerly,  with 
the  exception  of  what  is  grown  under  glass, 
such  as  grapes,  peaches,  etc.  Were  it  not  for 
the  supply  of  fruit  received  from  France  and 
America  this  most  useful  dessert  would  hardly 
be  known  at  the  tables  of  the  middle  or  re- 
spectable classes.  It  is  well  to  know,  however, 
that  fruit  of  the  finest  and  most  delicious  qual- 
ity can  be  had  from  more  congenial  climates. 
A  gentleman  well  known  in  Belfast  has  just 
supplied  us  with  a  sample  of  truit  from  San 
Francisco,  received  by  him  from  a  friend  in 
that  city.  Mr.  W.  C.  Heron,  of  Albert  Square, 
to  whom  we  refer,  last  year  visited  California, 
and  was  greatly  surprised  and  delighted  with 
the  luxuriance  of  the  fruit  crop. 

The  sample  now  before  us  reached  Belfast, 
from  San  Francisco,  in  twenty  days,  and  is  in 
most  perfect  order,  ready  for  the  table.  We 
would  particularly  notice  a  splendid  specimen 
of  what  is  called  the  Quince  apple,  of  beautiful 
form  and  exquisite  flavor.  There  is  also  a 
monstrous  large  green  Newtown  Pippin,  which 
has  many  qualities  to  recommend  it.  The 
pears,  particularly  the  Winter  Nellis  and  the 
Duchess,  are  very  large  and  palatable,  the 
weight  of  the  latter  averaging  1  to  1%  lb.  each. 
The  flame-colored  Tokay  grapes  are  very  fine, 
and  the  flavor  more  like  what  is  grown  in  our 
vinehouses.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  although 
the  freight  is  high — in  fact  extravagant,  be- 
tween California  aud  Liverpool — yet  we  are 
sure  fruit  could  be  brought  here  at  a  price 
which  would  induce  large  purchases;  and  the 
grapes  especially  could  be  introduced  at  a  flg- 


[Written  for  the  Press.I 
To  the  enthusiastic  admirers  of  California, 
the  shyness  of  Eastern  farmers,  as  manifested 
in  the  very  limited  emigration  of  that  class  to 
this  State,  is  quite  unaccountable.  They  cannot 
conceive  how  men  can  resist  the  attractions  of 
this  productive  soil,  and  our  lovely,  healthful 
climate,  and  continue  to  endure  the  privations 
and  discomforts  of  those  ungenial  regions. 
Even  those  who  are  disposed  to  give  a  more 
moderate  estimate  of  the  agricultural  advanta- 
ges of  California,  and  are  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge that  reasonable  objections  to  much  emi- 
gration are  to  be  found  here,  have  apparently 
overlooked  one  of  the,  perhaps,  most  potent 
causes  that  have  kept  back  an  emigration  which 
would  be  the  greatest  acquisition  that  Califor- 
nia could  possibly  possess :  namely,  energetic, 
persevering,  Eastern  farmers. 

It  is  the  enormous  scale  on  which  agricultu- 
ral operations  are  supposed  to  be  conducted  in 
our  State,  that  has,  to  a  great  extent,  deterred 
this  proverbially  cautious  class  from  coming 
here,  and  embarking  in  enterprises  in  which 
their  individual  labors,  and  limited  means, 
would  be  counted  as  naught.  A  true  represen- 
tative of  this  class  would  look  upon  such  an 
undertaking  as  involving  a  risk  of  something 
dearer  to  him  than  even  his  closely  reckoned  sav- 
ings. His  reputation  is  at  stake ;  and  there  is 
no  portion  of  the  American  people  who  possess 
a  greater  pride  in  their  calling,  or,  who  feel 
more  keenly  the  mortification  attending  fail- 
ure, than  this  same  class  who  are  unjustly  sup- 
posed to  be  actuated  by  no  higher  aspirations 
than  to  enjoy  the  simple  comforts  that  their 
moderate  earnings  will  procure. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  farmer  are  greater 
aud  his  cares  are  more  numerous  and  of  a  more 
harassing  character  than  is  generally  supposed; 
and  the  failures  in  this  department  of  industry, 
although  they  are  unrecorded  in  the  business 
transactions  of  the  day,  and  do  not  entail  ruin 
upon  others,  are  extremely  disastrous  to  their 
victims;  and  are  as  keenly  felt  as  any  of  the 
disappointments  by  which  sensitive  natures  are 
surrounded.  Being  conscious  of  the  credit 
awarded  to  successful  agriculture,  and  having 
continually  before  their  eyes  the  fear  of  the  dis- 
grace attending  failure  in  this  supposed  safe  call- 
ing, they  become  extremely  anxious  about  their 
reputation  for  capacity;  and  the  fear  of  getting 
beyond  their  depth,  so  characteristic  of  farmers 
as  a  class,  arises  to  a  great  extent  from  this 
sensation. 

Among  the  results  obtained  by  progressive 
farming  at  the  East,  is  a  thorough  conviction 
that  the  "land  greed,"  which  has  become  a 
national  characteristic,  has  been  disastrous  to 
American  farming.  And  now  the  old  maxim — 
"A  little  land  well  tilled, 
And  a  little  house  well  filled, " 

Instead  of  being  classed  among  the  simple 
rules  that  were  perhaps  applicable  to  a  more 
primitive  state  of  agriculture,  but  are  no  longer 
available,  have  become  the  controlling  element 
in  Eastern  farming;  and,  like  many  other 
simple  rules,  its  practice  is  producing  glorious 
results. 

This  saving  principle  will  probably  never 
again  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  have  real- 
ized from  it  rich,  substantial  benefits;  and 
although  American  farmers,  as  a  class,  are 
always  ready  to  "  sell  out  and  move,"  they  are 
not  disposed  to  leave  behind  them,  with  their 
other  traps,  the  fundamental  principles  of  their 
calling.  But  this  is  just  what  they  are  called 
upon  to  do  when  they  embark  in  farming  enter- 
prises in  localities  where  the  area  of  their  op- 
erations is  estimated  by  miles  instead  of  acres 

What  are  considered  the  agricultural  districts 
proper  of  California  (and  of  the  other  grain- 
producing  States  also,  be  it  understood),  pre- 
sent an  aspect  which,  although  it  may  justly 
excite  our  pride  when  the  resources  of  the 
country  are  considered,  is  anything  but  invit- 
ing to  the  prudent  Eastern  farmer,  or  to  that 
portion  of  foreign  emigration  which  would  be 
most  available  in  our  present  needs.  But  there 
are  portions  of  the  State  (the  foot-hills)  which 
would  almost  seem  to  have  been  created  ex- 
pressly for  this  prudent,  energetic,  persevering 
class  of  farmers.  These  reservations  have  been 
comparatively  unnoticed  either  by  tourists  or 
home  writers — at  least  as  possessing  any  agri- 
cultural attractions;  and  too  small  portion  of 
tbem  at  present  occupied,  are  but  temporary 


stopping  plaoes  for  a  discontented  populati. 
Advantages  in  the  Foothills. 

But  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  avoid  the 
vast  grain-producing  districts,  and  wish  to  em- 
bark in  mixed  farming,  these  foothills  offer 
many  attractions.  These  attractions  will  bear 
comparison  with  those  of  the  farming  districts 
of  the  Atlantic  States;  while  they  present  no 
obstacle  that  skilled  industry  cannot  easily 
overcome.  They  are  particularly  adapted  to  the 
wants  and  habits  of  Eastern  farmers,  and  in 
the  aspect  of  the  country  they  seema  repetition 
of  what  we  may  well  fancy  to  have  once  been 
the  condition  of  those  now  coveted  rural  homes 
or  the  East;  but  blessed  with  a  climate  with 
which  nothing  in  the  Atlantic  States  can  com- 
pare. 

For  wheat  growing  these  foothills  of  course 
offer  but  little  inducement;  but  even  for  this 
crop  they  are  as  well  adapted  as  a  very  large 
portion  of  New  York,  or  the  New  England 
States.  But  for  a  varied  system  of  farming, 
and  for  some  specialties,  they  promise  a  good 
return  for  any  amount  of  judicious  labor  be- 
stowed upon  them. 

There  are  many  of  these  wood-ranches, 
where  scarcely  any  efforts  has  been  made  to  ob- 
tain anything  but  the  timber  from  the  soil,  that 
might  within  a  few  years  be  converted  into  good 
dairy  farms.  These  are,  within  teaming  dis- 
tance of  this  city — Grass  Valley.  Sufficient 
natural  advantages  to  warrant  the  anticipation 
of  several  cheese  factories  being  established  in 
this  vicinity;  and  we  hope  to  see  the  time  when 
"Eastern  Cheese"  will  be  as  great  an  anomoly 
in  our  market  as  Eastern  flour  would  at  present. 
California  will  yet  fare  sumptuously  on  its  own 
bread  and  cheese,  having  enough  and  to  spare 
of  both. 

The  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  transform- 
ing these  foothills  into  thrifty  farming  districts, 
are  no  more  than  sufficient  to  develop  the 
habits  essential  to  successful  farming  anywhere. 
Whether  the  present  unwieldly  division  of 
land,  in  what  is  now  considered  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  is  to  become  permanent,  or  the 
future  necessities  of  the  country  are  to  bring 
about  such  a  division  as  will  allow  to  each 
owner  of  the  soil  the  amount  of  land  that  he 
can  cultivate  properly,  time  will  determine;  but 
in  these  foothills,  to  which  we  would  call  the 
attention  of  Eastern  farmers,  Nature  seems  to 
have  effectually  barricaded  the  worse  land  mo- 
nopoly. 

We  do  not  expect,  nor  do  we  by  any  means 
wish,  to  see  those  agricultural  nests  occupied 
exclusively  by  Western  farmers  ;  for  there  are 
already  indications  among  their  present  occu- 
pants of  a  spirit  that  will  eventually  produce 
the  desired  results.  But  it  is  to  assure  those 
who  are  deterred  from  coming  to  California  by 
an  unwillingness  to  adopt  the  "  grand  scale" 
on  which  all  our  farming  operations  are  sup- 
posed to  be  conducted,  and  who  are  not  dis- 
posed to  undertake  what  they  cannot  do  well 
and  thoroughly,  that  there  is  an  abundant  sup- 
ply here  of  just  such  places  as  would  suit  th<  ir 
favorite  style  of  farming.  H.  Barnum. 


Hobses  and  Honey  at  Tahiti. — At  Market 
street  we  found  the  "Maggie  Johnson"  taking 
on  cargo  for  Tahiti.  She  has  already  on  board 
a  pretty  fair  cargo  of  miscellaneous  goods, 
among  which  we  observed  a  racing  wagon  which 
is  being  carried  out  for  the  American  Consul. 
Upon  inquiry,  we  were  informed,  that  the 
horses  in  the  Islands  are  but  little  larger  than 
Shetland  ponies,  yet  they  manage  to  get  over 
the  ground  at  a  rate  of  speed  truly  astonishing; 
and  who  can  tell  but  we  may  be  indebted  to 
Tahiti  for  the  horse  that  will  beat  "Goldsmith 
Maid?"  We  can  imagine  the  sensation  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  will  create, 
as,  seated  in  his  light  racing- wagon  of  Kimball's 
Manufacture,  he  drives  down  the  Broom  road 
at  the  rate  of  2 :20.  Won't  the  natives  stare? 
Another  feature  of  the  "Maggie  Johnson's" 
cargo  is  an  invoice  of  five  hundred  redwood 
bee-hives.  These  hives  have  been  manufac- 
tured in  this  city  for  a  German  resident  of 
Tahiti,  who  has  introduced  bees  into  the  Is- 
lands. He  finds  they  thrive  well,  and  believes 
he  will  be  able  to  make  a  fortune.  The  climate 
of  Tahiti  is  so  equable  that  flowers  are  eter- 
nally in  bloom,  and  the  bees — industrious  lit- 
tle fellows — just  continue  hoarding  honey, 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  winter  so  that  they 
can  take  a  rest  and  devour  some  of  the  sweet 
stores,  until  they  die  of  old  age.  This  enter 
prising  German  thinks  that  he  will  have  a  good 
thing  on  the  bees,  and  proposes  to  furnish  all 
the  world  with  honey. — Alia. 

Spabkling  Rubies. — This  is  the  title  of  a  col- 
lection of  new  Sunday  School  Songs  and  Music, 
by  Asa  Hull  and  H.  Sanders,  Boston.  As  a 
compilation  for  the  purposes  intended,  it  seems 
to  be  faultless,  and  is  certainly  worthy  the 
attention  of  those  of  maturer  years,  whose  in- 
clination leads  them  to  the  virtuous  culture 
of  the  tiny  tendrils  of  the  mind  in  the  children 
of  the  land,  in  their  early  reachings  towards 
heaven.  For  sale  by  M.  Gray,  623  Clay  street, ; 
San  Francisco. 


Gems  op  Stbauss. — By  this  title  we  have 
received  from  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, through  M.  Gray,  of  San  Francisco,  a 
sparkling  volume,  that  all  who  wish  to  keep 
along  with  the  choicest  dance  music  of  the  times,' 
should  possess.  It  is  a  beautiful  holiday  pres-. 
ent  and  in  demand  wherever  known.  Price . 
$3,50, 
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Farm  Life. 

Editors  Press:— Farming  is  considered  a 
toilsome  and  tedious  life  to  follow,  and  many 
a  young  man  seeks  (he  bustling  of  a  city  life 
in  preference  to  tilling  the  soil  and  gathering 
the  fruits  thereof.  Work  without  much  exertion 
seems  to  be  the  key-note  to  many,  which  Cali- 
fornia has  her  share.  A  smart,  intelligent  and 
quick  workman  for  farm  labor,  is  a  scarce  arti- 
cle to  find.  Harvest  is  abundant  but  the 
laborers  are  few.  There  is  labor  and  toil  in 
farm  life  as  well  as  in  any  other  department. 
Are  we  not  commanded  to  labor  by  the  sweat 
of  our  brow?  Still  I  hold  that  it  is  one  of  the 
happiest,  nay,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  comforts 
that  man  can  enjoy,  if  by  his  own  will,  a  lend- 
ing band  and  cheerful  heart,  the  cottage  home 
is  the  paradise  of  earth;  but  how  few  appreciate 
it? 

Who  enjoys  life  better  than  a  farmer?  Is  it 
the  mechanic,  merchant,  tradesman?  'Tis  to 
some  extent;  still  there  is  some  deficiency. 
The  occupant  of  the  soil  is  not  confined  to  a 
small  limit  in  business,  but  has  full  scope  in 
business  relations;  he  is  not  dependent  on  a 
few,  but  the  world  for  a  market.  In  his 
suburban  retreat  he  is  surrounded  with  every- 
thing that  makes  home  happy;  he  is  up  by  the 
break  of  day  hearing  the  cheerful  songsters 
echoing  their  notes  of  joy;  he  delights  in  his 
fine  stock;  looks  over  his  broad  fields;  makes 
and  marks  his  plans  for  daily  life;  deligh.s  to 
partake  of  his  fruit,  wine,  nuts  and  raisins;  he 
gazes  with  majestic  awe  to  the  tall  and  graceful 
forms  of  trees  of  ornamental  shape;  watches 
each  flower  that  bursts  forth  in  beauty,  shape 
and  magnificence;  trains  and  shapes  his  shrub- 
bery and  vines  to  his  taste;  building  and  beau- 
tifying in  the  different  portions  of  his  estate 
looking  to  the  comforts  of  all  under  his  super- 
vision, and  at  night  raises  his  voice  to  his 
heavenly  maker  for  all  the  blessings  that  is  so 
lavishly  given  him  to  enjoy. 

Furmers  generally    are    preparing    for 
Fall    Work. 

We  have  had  sufficient  showers  to  set  the  har- 
row at  work  in  volunteer  and  summer  fallowed 
land.  As  you  cast  your  eye  over  the  plain- 
you  see  the  work  goes  bravely  on — sowing  and 
harrowing  before  the  heavy  rains  set  in — for  no 
Calif ornian  ran  tell  how  the  winter  may  termi- 
nate. The  greater  portion  of  farmers  here" 
consider  that  summer  fallow  produces  heavier 
crops  in  their  land  than  the  common  way. 
Our  soil  is  but  a  few  feet  deep,  of  red  texture, 
underneath  lies  a  hard  f  an  of  stony  nature 
which  retains  all  the  moisture  on  its  surface. 
Our  heavy  rains  of  winter  saturate  the  ground 
so  thoroughly  that  it  will  bear  no  weightsuffici- 
ently  to  work  for  some  time;  such  was  the  case 
last  winter,  though  not  the  season,  till  it  was 
too  late  to  maiure  any  grain.  On  such  land 
the  yield  is  double,  say  30  bushels  per  acre;  the 
common  yield  15  to  18.  Some  of  our  farmers 
are  adopting  a  plan  by  cutting  their  quarter 
sections  in  quarter  lots,  adopting  the  rotation 
system;  summer  fallow  one  part,  volunteer 
the  other,  pasture  the  next,  and  sow  the  lust, 
thereby  not  failing  a  good  crop  each  year.  Al. 
lands  need  rest.  I  know  no  better  plan  to  fol- 
low. 

D2ep  Plowing  vs.  Shclow. 

I  see  this  subject  is  agitated  in  your  paper, 
and  request  the  farmers  to  give  their  reason  why 
one  is  better  thin  the  other.  Majority  of  land 
here  is  worked  with  single  plows,  making  bettei 
work  than  v  ith  gangs.  Tue  land  is  subject  to 
bike,  which  requires  more  dep;h  than  many 
others,  and  kept  in  1  >ose  coudttion,  the  mois- 
ture from  below  gradually  ascends  to  the  sur- 
fs e  and  moistening  the  roots  as  they  descend; 
growth  of  stock  iu  summer  fallow,  long;  new 
ground  the  same  year,  short;  shallow  work 
dries  out  more  during  our  hot  summers,  and 
the  growth  extends  along  the  river  and  bottom 
lauds  is  deeper,  requiring  less  depth  to  plow. 
Our  lands  are  not  rich,  thereby  not  suitable  for 
bearing  yields  in  comparison  to  others,  thereby 
no  criterion  to  go  by.  Hay,  grain  and  small 
iruit  more  adapted.  Oat  nay  is  principally 
raised,  bringing  a  fair  price.  Barley  yie  d 
heavier  than  wheat  per  acre;  very  little  has 
been  raised  as  there  was  no  chance  to  put  it  in 
last  winter.  Straw  is  very  scarce;  what  there 
is  is  baled,  and  sells  for  $8  per  ton.  Hay  $13; 
was  $10  a  short  time  ago;  but  little  oats  raised, 
principally  for  seed.  Seed  oats  two  months 
ago  could  be  bought  for  $1.60  per  bushel,  now 
three  cents  is  asked.  Farmers  do  not  feel  like 
paying  so  much,  and  are  sowing  wheat  for  hay; 
makes  better  hay  and  brings  $2  per  ton  more 
than  any  other. 

Alfalfa 
Is  not  raised  here  to  any  extent;  it  will  not  do 
bo  well  without  irrigation;  it  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly tried;  parties  intend  to  sow  this  winter, 
if  the  seed  is  not  too  high.  I  see  it  is  scarce  and 
■will  command  a  high  price.  Along  the  rivers 
it  is  raised  to  a  greater  extent,  cutting  four  to 
five  crops  per  acre.  Many  of  our  farmers  are 
buying 

Sugar  Beets 
At  the  low  price  of  $2.50  per  ton  for  feeding 
stock  during  the  cold  winter.  The  Sacramento 
Sugar  Beet  Manufactory  have  raised  a  large 
quantity.  Outside  parties  have  also  raised 
them,  but  find  there  is  an   over  supply,  more 


than  can  be  converted   into   sugar  this  winter, 
thereby  disposing  of  them  for  feeding  purposes. 

O.  B. 

Upper  Stockton  Koad.  Sacramento  Co. 

Wool  Raising. 

The  immense  destruction  of  wool  and  wool- 
en goods  by  the  Boston  fire  will,  of  course,  op- 
erate advantageously  with  temporary  effect  on 
the  wool  interest  of  this  State.  This  interest, 
which  has  for  several  years  been  regarded  as 
the  most  certainly  remunerative  of  any  branch 
of  agriculture  on  the  coast,  seems  destined  to 
rapidly  expand,  and  to  liberally  reward  all  who 
give  it  their  attention.  There  were  in  1871 
about  32,000,000  sheep  in  the  United  States, 
yielding  an  average  of  four  pounds  of  wool 
each,  or  128,000,000  in  the  aggregate.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  product,  the  annual  importation 
of  wool  amounts  to  about  68.000.000  pound-',  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  $10,000,000.  In  addition  to 
i his  importation,  we  import  woolen  goods  to 
the  amount  of  about  $44,000,000  per  annum. 
There  is  room  therefore  for  an  increase  of 
17,000,000  more  sheep  in  the  country  to  sup- 
ply the  home  demand  for  wool  and  for  about 
12,000,000  to  displace  the  importation  of  wool- 
en goods,  Landmen  &  Rogers,  iu  their  late 
pamphlet  on  this  subject,  show  by  incontestible 
figures  the  extremely  flattering  prospects  of 
wool  raisers,  not  only  in  this  State,  but  all 
over  the  world.  While  the  demand  for  wool  is 
'•onstantly  and  steadily  increasing  the  facilities 
for  the  production  are  gradually  decreasing.  As 
uew  territory  is  occupied  by  permanent  settlers 
the  natural  pastures  are  of  course  contracted 
and  diminished.  There  is,  however,  a  large 
area  of  territory  in  this  State,  Nevada,  Utah, 
Arizona,  Colorado  and  Mexico,  which  is  well 
adapted  to  sheep  raising,  and  presents  a  tempt- 
ing field  to  those  who  incline  to  embark  in  this 
branch  of  business.  In  connection  with  sheep 
raising  our  herdsmen  are  giving  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  raising  of  Angora  goats. 
Laudrum  says:  "There  is  no  grease  or  gum  in 
goat's  fleece,  consequently  when  a  goat  shears 
three  pounds,  it  shears  as  much  material  as  th» 
Merino  sheep  that  shears  eleven;  and  the  goods 
made  of  mohair  sell  for  double  the  price  in  the 
market."  The  price  of  Angora  wool  would  com- 
mand $2  per  pound  in  the  market  instead  of 
si  were  it  not  that  there  are  but  eleven  mohair 
factories  in  the  world,  *nd  they  combine  to 
to  keep  down  the  prices.  With  greater  compe- 
tition iu  manufacturing  the  market  value  of  the 
Angora  fleece  must  materially  advance.  In 
1843  there  were  570,523  pounds  of  this  wool 
exported  from  Turkey,  the  market  value  being 
30  cents  per  pound.  In  1853  the  export 
amounted  to  3,335.319  pounds,  and  the  price 
had  advanced  to  fiom  55  to  60  cents.  In  1863 
'he  export  was  5,0011,000  pounds,  and  the  price 
66  cents.  In  1871  the  export  amounted  to  7,- 
000,000  lbs,  and  the  price  had  advanced  to  88 
and  90  cents.  The  demand  for  this  fleece  in- 
creases more  rapidly  than  its  production,  and 
the  price  in  consequence  is  steadily  advancing. 
Angora  wool  is  now  extensively  used  with  silk 
in  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  apparel.  The 
wool  production  of  the  world  at  the  present  is 
1,78  J,  H  15,000  pounds,  and  that  of  mohair  about 
7,000,000  lbs.  The  authority  above  quoted,  in 
speaking  of  the  increase  of  sheep,  says:  "All 
^heep  breed  more  lambs  on  the  Pacific  coast 
than  on  the  Atlantic  by  25  per  cent.  They 
should  be  put  in  small  bands  to  save  then 
lambs.  Texan  sheep  will  average  a  yearly  in- 
crease of  over  260  per  cent;  Mexican  and  Chi- 
nese, 150  pee  cent ;  Cotswolds,  150  pe»  cent : 
Southdowus,  140  per  cent;  grade  Merino,  125 
per  cen^;  pure  Merino,  180  per  cent.  All,  ex- 
cept the  Merinos,  have  lambs  at  one  year  old." 
—Sacramento  Union. 
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Maun  a  Loa. 

This  grand  volcano  is  again  in  eruption. 
There  are  few  volcanic  mountains  that  present 
a  more  thrilling  spectacle.  It  is  situated  in  the 
island  of  Hawaii,  in  the  Sandwich  group. 
Viewed  from  the  sea  it  is  most  majestic,  rising 
to  the  height  of  nearly  14,000  feet  in  one  huge 
mass.  Th9  summit  is  visible  for  an  immense 
distance.  There  is  upon  the  top  a  crater  of 
enormous  size,  said  to  be  not  less  than  six  miles 
in  circumference,  and  more  than  eight  hundred 
feet  deep  in  its  shallowest  part  vast  abysses 
sinking  down  from  that  into  unfathomable 
depths  below.  Other  craters  more  active,  but 
of  smaller  extent,  exist  upon  the  sides  of  the 
mountain,  and  frequently  become  the  cause  ol 
alarm  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  The 
chief  of  them  is  on  the  eastern  side,  known  as 
Kilauea,  and  has  an  elevation  of  a  little  more 
than  four  thousand  feet.  From  these  craters 
eruptions  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  As  many 
as  eleven  have  been  recorded  during  the  last 
eighty  years.  The  crater  of  Kilauea  was  accu- 
rately described  by  Count  Strzelechi,  who  vis- 
ited it  iu  1838.     He  remarks  in  reference   to  it : 

"Nowhere  does  the  solution  of  the  great 
problem  of  volcanic  fires  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  receive  a  more  palpable  illustration  than 
here.  The  access  of  water  to  the  ignited  mass- 
es of  minerals,  of  alkaline  and  earthy  bases,  by 
which  that  great  philosopher  explained  the  con- 
vulsions of  volcanic  fires,  is  displayed  here  in 
most  portentious,  most  awful  <  fleets.  It  is  on- 
ly to  those  millions  of  vents  all  around  the  cra- 
ter through  which  the supei  abundance  of  steam 
escapes — to  the  millions  of  fissures  through 
which  the  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids  lib- 
erate themselves  that  the  preservation  of 
Hawaii  from  utter  destruction  by  the  expansive 
forces  of  steam  and  gases  is  ascribed. 


How  Deep  to  Set  Milk. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York 
Butter  Makers' Association,  the  question  of  the 
proper  depth  at  which  to  set  milk,  being  under 
discussion.  Mr.  D.  A.  A.  Nichols  read  an  es- 
say in  which  he  maintained  that  in  the  absence 
of  full  and  satisfactory  experiments,  the  most 
profitable  depth  seemed  to  be  from  two  and  a 
half  to  four  inches. 

0.  C.  Blodgett  held  .that  milk  should  be 
cooled  whatever  the  depth  of  setting,  and  that 
water  is  the  most  available  agent.  The  question 
is,  how  shall  we  cool  and  keep  cool  our  milk  so 
that  all  the  cream  can  rise  before  the  milk 
sours  ?  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Dye  has  a  dry  cellar 
back  of  his  dairy-house,  and  all  the  air  admited 
into  this  room  is  passed  through  this  cellar,  so 
that  it  is  cooled  down  to  60  deg.  or  below  be- 
fore it  is  admitted.  He  can  keep  his  milk  two 
days  before  it  sours.  Mr.  Blodgett  thought 
that  a  system  of  pipes,  or  tiles,  could  be  ar- 
ranged under  ground  outside  of  the  milk  room, 
with  an  upright  pipe  or  funnel  through  which 
the  wind  could  be  forced  down  into  the  under- 
ground pipes,  cooled,  and  then  admitted  into 
the  milk  room. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Blanchard  gave  the  results  of  a 
series  of  experiments  on  cooling  and  setting 
milk.  He  has  a  dairy-house  of  concrete,  with 
another  wall  inside,  eight  inches  from  the  out 
side  and  perfectly  tight,  so  that  when  cooled 
down  to  50  or  56  deg.  it  will  remain  so.  He 
can  keep  his  milk  two  days  before  skimming, 
even  in  the  hottest  weather,  and  it  will  be  sweet 
when  skimmed.  He  admits  air  into  this  room 
only  at  night.  Hud  tried  water  two  or  three 
inches  deep  on  the  floor,  and  although  it  would 
keep  the  milk  cool,  the  cream  was  rendered  so 
soft  and  thin  that  it  had  to  be  dipped  off  with 
a  dipper  iustead  of  skimming. 

He  has  found  the  great  essentials  in  butter- 
making  to  be  coolness  and  dryness.  He  has  a 
copious  spring  near  his  yard,  and  when  milk- 
ing he  used  to  set  his  pails  as  fast  as  tilled  into 
the  water  of  this  spring,  which  is  always  at  the 
temperature  of  50  to  52  deg.,  and  could  thus 
cool  his  milk  quickly  and  thoroughly.  He  now 
uses  a  patent  cooler,  cheap,  simple  and  durable, 
which  gives  him  complete  control  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  milk  and  cream  at  all  times 
He  gets  an  average  of  230  pounds  of  butter  to 
each  cow,  by  cooling  his  milk. 

He  has  tried  all  depths,  from  fifteen  inches 
down  to  two,  and  finds  eight  inches  the  best 
depth  to  set  milk,  when  a  cooler  is  used.  A 
long  series  of  experiments  is  necessary  to  get 
.;t  an  average  result.  No  one  can  tell  how 
much  milk  it  will  take  to  make  a  pound  of  but- 
ter, judging  from  the  previous  day's  yield.  He 
had  found  that  it  would  take  28  pound  of  milk 
for  a  pound  of  butter  one  day,  and  the  very 
next  day,  perhaps,  with  the  same  cows,  weather 
and  feed,  23  or  24  pounds  of  milk  will  make  a 
pound.  His  cowsare  Grade  Short-Horns,  which 
be  prefers  to  any  other  breed. 

Prof.  Miller  spoke  on  the  philosophical  fact 
connected  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Blanchard 
that  coldness  and  dri  ness  are  essential.  The 
Professor  said  that  cool  air  is  always  drier  than 
warm  air.  and  that  is  why  the  night  air  only  ad- 
miittd  to  Mr.  Blanchard 's  d dry-room  is  better 
for  bis  cream.  Night  air  is  drier  than  that  of 
the  day,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  as  the  air 
cools  tbe  water  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  dew. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  read  a  commu- 
nication from  Avery  Putuam,  Esq.,  of  Siuclear- 
ville,  who  is  a  well-known  dairyman  and  ship- 
per, to  the  effect  that  only  Ashton  salt  should  be 
used  for  butter.  Onondago  salt,  he  says,  is 
unfit  to  use  in  good  butter. 

Mr.  Purmelee  said  that  he  was  lately  in  New 
York,  and  in  conversation  with  several  dealers 
in  first-class  butter,  they  all  agreed  that  only 
Ashton  salt  should  be  used.  Any  other  makes 
the  butter  "  sour,"  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Mr. 
Blodgett  said  that  Sagiuaw  salt  is  not  any  better 
for  butter  than  is  Ououdago. 

Make  Good  Butter.  —  It  is  just  as  easy  to 
make  good,  sweet,  clean  butter,  as  to  make 
poor  butter.  The  best  of  butter  is  made  from 
sweet  cream,  gathered  as  free  from  milk  as 
possible.  To  make  good  butter  requires  more 
ihan  ordinary  care  and  attention.  Every- 
thing should  move  on  with  the  regularity  of  the 
snn.  To  make  butter  profitable,  great  care 
must  be  exercised  in  milking  the  cows.  To 
milk  clean  is  important.  It  not  only  adds  to 
the  quantity  of  the  butter,  but  saves  the  cow 
from  positive  injury.  Let  a  farmer  or  his  dairy 
get  the  name  of  keeping  a  good  article  of  but- 
ter in  every  respect,  and  he  will  find  it  not 
only  to  pay,  but  pay  well,  too. 

Loss  in  Churning. — M.  Boussingault  (most 
eminent  authority)  finds  as  the  result  of  a  se- 
ries of  experiments  on  churning  milk  that  only 
three-fourths  of  the  butter  is  obtained  by  this 
method.  He  also  states  that  it  is  not  difficult 
to  detect  by  the  microscope  the  difference  be- 
tween this  milk  and  the  buttermilk  that  re- 
maius  after  churning  cream.  The  mixture  of 
buttermilk  with  skim-milk  may  also  be  de- 
tected and  distinguished  from  fresh  milk,  which 
it  closely  resembles. 

The  dairywomau  declares  that  one  cause  of 
white  specks  in  butter  is  allowing  a  current  of 
air  to  blow  across  the  milk  while  cream  is  ris- 
ing. 
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August  Cheese  of  1872. 


An  unusual  state  of  things  exists  in  the 
cheese  market  at  this  time,  and  has  obtained 
for  several  weeks,  which  is  worthy  the  thought- 
ful attention  of  all  interested  in  the  manu- 
facture, sale  and  consumption  of  cheese. 
About  as  soon  as  the  cheese  made  during  the 
month  of  August  began  to  reach  the  market, 
dealers  and  shippers  found  its  flavor  much  im- 
paired. As  time  went  on  the  trouble  increased, 
until  matters  arrived  at  such  a  pass  that  deal- 
ers in  New  York  city  declined  to  buy  August 
cheese,  except  at  a  much  reduced  price.  So 
decided,  indeed,  are  they,  that  with  their  own 
hands  they  turn  the  cheeses  out  of  the  boxes, 
and  if  "August"  is  stencilled  or  written  on  the 
side,  the  cheeses  are  condemned.  This  state  of 
things  continues,  and  is  likely  to  prevail  until 
the  August  cheese  is  gradually  worked  off. 

Such  being  the  fact,  it  were  well  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Without  pre- 
tending to  go  into  the  matter  elaborately  I  de- 
sire to  call  attention  to  one  fact  which  should 
not  be  overlooked.  The  weather  during  the 
greater  part  of  August  was  very  warm;  the  air 
very  oppressive,  lifeless,  muggy.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  cows  were  affected  by  the  heat,  Hnd 
their  milk  was  feverish,  tainted,  unwholesome. 
Especially  would  this  be  the  case  in  localities 
where  the  pastures  are  low  and  wet,  and  the 
water  which  the  cows  were  obliged  to  drink, 
stagnant  and  slimy. 

Had  this  milk  been  thoroughly  stirred,  cooled, 
and  aired,  before  being  made  into  cheese,  the 
result  would  have  been  a  much  finer  product, 
und  much  more  money  would  have  been  realized 
from  its  sale.  Dairymen  are  slow  to  learn  the 
necessity  of  cooling  and  airing  their  milk  before 
it  goes  to  the  factory,  or  before  it  is  made  into 
cheese athome  (andtheappli  inces fordoingihis 
are  many, simple  and  not  expensive,)  and  never 
before  has  this  necessity  been  made  so  apparent 
as  during  the  present  autumn.  Shippers  and 
dealers  having  taken  the  stand  they  have  in  re- 
lation to  the  August  cheese,  it  comes  home  to 
the  dairymen  as  a  matter  of  profit  and  loss, and 
the  pocket  being  touched,  it  is  the  most  con- 
vincing argument  that  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them;  and  yet,  as  a  purchaser  of  cheese,  I 
find  it  difficult  to  convince  the  dairymen  of  the 
truth  in  this  matter, or  of  the  cause  and  remedy 
for  the  trouble  which  exists.  With  the  August, 
September  and  October  cheese  on  the  tables  at 
the  fuctories,  it  is  hard  to  to  make  the  salesmen 
believe  that  the  first  named— being  the  oldest 
and  best  cured  —is  not  worth  as  much  or  more 
money  than  the  others. 

Iu  buying,  it  is  rarely  necessarry  to  taste  of 
the  cheese,  but  in  examining  about  400  August 
and  September  cheeses  at  a  factory  in  Cayuga 
County,  about  ten  days  since,  I  tasted  of  some 
six  or  eight  different  oues  of  the  August  make, 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  by  way  of  verify- 
ing the  opinion  I  hud  formed  of  them.  In 
taste  they  were  all  sharp,  biting,  acrid,  and 
though  a  bit  ouly  about  as  large  as  a  bean  was 
taken  of  each,  yet  the  result  was  a  dizziness 
which  lasted  for  hours,  and  a  derangement  of 
the  stomach  which  was  noticeable  for  thirty-six 
hours,  thus  convincing  me  that  they  were  of  a 
mildly  poisonous  nature.  On  relating  this  cir- 
cumstance to  au  Oswego  County  cheese-maker, 
he  confirmed  my  opinion  by  stating  that  he  had 
recently  been  similarly  affected  from  the  same 
cause.  Doubtless  these  same  cheeses,  when 
cut  and  exposed  to  the  air,  would  lose  this  de- 
leterious property,  in  a  great  measure,  but  in 
its  best  estate  such  cheese  is  neither  desirable 
nor  wholesome.  It  should  be  stated,  iu  this 
connection,  that  the  weather  during  the  latter 
part  of  August  was  cooler  and  more  favorable, 
aud  as  a  consequence,  the  cheese  made  then  is 
generally  mild,  rich  und  pure  in  flavor,  equal 
to  the  September  cheese,  which  in  my  judg- 
ment is  ordinarily  the  best  made  in  the  entire 
season. 

In  the  case  of  many  factories,  the  September 
and  October  cheese  is  being  sold,  and  the  Au- 
gust cheese  retained,  in  hopes,  probably,  that 
"something  will  turn  up."  This  appears  to 
me  an  unwise  course. — Gardner  B.  Weeks,  in 
Country  Gentleman. 


Foreign  Fbuits. — The  free  arrivals  of  foreign 
dried  and  the  dullness  of  the  market  incident 
to  a  general  election  has  somewhat  weakened 
prices  and  though  no  actual  decline  has  been 
made  below  the  closing  prices  of  Friday  la  it, 
neither  has  the  business  done  since  Wednesday 
been  sufficiently  large  to  make  prices  fairly 
strong  at  the  present  range.  Layer  raisins  are 
selling  at  $2.25;  Loose  Muscatel  at$2.70@2  75; 
Seedless  at  $5  per  50  lb.  frail;  Valencia  SJ%@ 
10c;  Sultanas  atl3%@14c.  Currants  are  steady 
at  iyt@7%c,  and  good  old  at  6J^c.  Citron  has 
been  arriving  freely,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  im- 
ports this  week  and  last  and  is  lower,  sales 
making  of  Leghorn  at  46%@47c.  Turkish 
pi  unes  are  rather  dull  at  8%(g>,8%c  for  new  and 
~>(a  tiytc  for  old;  100  kegs  French  prunes  have 
Bold  at  12%@14V«,  and  to  arrive  some  1,000 
have  been  sold  this  week.  Almonds  are  un- 
changed in  price,  but  move  slowly.  Other 
kinds  are  unchanged. — American  Grocer. 

Why  Some  Haib  Ccbls. — If  we  examine  with 
a  microscope  the  hair  of  a  person  which  curls 
naturally  it  will  generally  be  found  flattened 
aud  irregular  in  form,  while  the  straight  hair  U 
more  uniform  in  its  cylindrical  shape. 
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Indian  vs.  Chinese  Tea. — Indian  tea  is  said, 
on  the  authority  of  a  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Grocer,  to  possess  nearly  double  the 
strength  of  the  Chinese  article,  and  it  is  princi- 
pally used  by  tea  merchants  and  grocers  for 
mixing  with  China  tea  to  give  strength  and  fla- 
vor to  the  latter.  Most  of  the  China  tea  sold 
in  the  London  market,  brings  from  25  to  37% 
cts.  per  lb.  exclusive  of  12%  cts.  duty,  while 
scarcely  a  chest  of  Indian  Congou  sells  as  low 
as  37%  cts.  Indian  teas  in  the  London  market 
generally  retail  about  50  per  cent,  higher  than 
similar  grades  of  China  teas.  Moreover  while 
adulterations  are  not  uncommon  in  China,  they 
are  never  known  in  India.  Green  teas  are 
almost  exclusively  the  product  of  China,  and 
are  never  known  in  India,  with  the  exception  of 
a  limited  quantity  manufactured  at  some  of  the 
tea  plantations  on  the  Himalayas,  mostly  sold 
to  the  traders  from  Turkestan  and  Thibet,  and 
only  the  surplus  is  sent  to  Europe.  It  pays 
the  tea  planter  to  make  his  tea  leaf  into  black 
tea  rather  than  green.  Tea  drinkers  who  pre- 
fer green  tea  must  therefore  be  content  with 
the  product  of  Chinese  ingenuity,  and  be  satis- 
fied to  drink  the  compound  of  tea,  turmuic, 
Prussion  blue,  China  clay,  etc.,  prepared  for 
the  British  "  barbarians." 


Blood  and  Lime  Varnish. — The  Chinese  are 
said  to  make  a  varnish  by  beating  together  fresh 
blood  with  quick  lime,  which  is  extensively 
used  as  a  coating  for  wooden  articles  which 
they  wish  to  make  completely  water-tight.  Von 
Scherzer,  who  first  introduced  this  substance  to 
the  notice  of  Europeans,  says  he  has  seen  in 
Pekin  wooden  chests  that  had  been  varnished 
with  it,  which  after  a  journey  over  Siberia  to 
St.  Peteisburg  and  back,  were  still  sound  and 
perfectly  water-tight.  Even  baskets  of  straw, 
used  for  the  transportion  of  oil,  are  made  fit  for 
the  purpose  by  means  of  this  varnish.  Paste- 
board coated  with  it  becomes,  both  in  appear- 
ance and  firmness,  like  wood.  Articles  requir- 
ing to  be  absolutely  impervious  are  varnished 
twice,  or  at  most  three  times,  by  the  Chinese. 
The  preparation  has  been  tested  in  various 
ways,  both  in  Europe  and  Australia,  and  al- 
though it  gives  to  vessels  covered  with  it  a 
rough,  tigly  red  appearance,  its  use  is  recom- 
mended as  a  sure  means  of  making  wood  im- 
pervious to  water. — Cabinet  Maker. 

Food  from  the  Sea. — Richard  D.  Cutts, 
Esq.,  in  his  elaborate  report  to  Congress  show- 
ing the  catch,  consumption,  and  value  of  food 
from  the  sea,  estimates  its  yearly  worth  at 
$120,000,000  in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
including  Japan.  Valuing  the  fish  at  three 
cents  per  pound,  it  gives  an  amount  of  four 
billion  pounds  as  the  yearly  yield  of  the  sea  of 
food  for  man.  If  we  estimate  the  weight  of 
neat  cattle  at  700  pounds  each,  and  a  pound  of 
fish  to  be  equal  to  a  pound  of  meat,  we  have 
here  as  much  food,  all  the  uncostly  growth  of 
the  ocean,  as  is  equal  to  five  and  three-fourths 
millions  of  cattle.  The  smallest  consummers 
of  fish  per  head  are  Japan  and  Russia;  the  larg- 
est Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
Nova  Scotia.  The  last  named  places  are  sur- 
rounded by  water,  and  the  fish  are  abun- 
dant at  thetr  doors  and  always  in  a  condition 
for  a  meal.  Norway  takes  the  lead,  and  France 
and  the  United  States  follow  in  production. 

Vinegar  From  Rhubarb. — Good  vinegar  can- 
not be  made  of  rhubarb  (pie-plant)  juice.  Acet- 
ic acid,  which  is  the  sour  principle  of  vinegar, 
is  formed  from  alcohol,  which  is  made  from 
sugar,  which  in  its  turn  may  be  made  from 
starch.  The  juice  extracted  from  the  stocks  of 
rhubarb  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  destitute  of 
sugar  or  starch,  and  accordingly  contains  little 
or  nothing  from  which  vinegar  can  1  e  made. 
It  contains,  however,  several  vegetable  acids, 
that  are  healthful  and  have  agreeable  flavors, 
and  on  this  account  some  people  add  the  requi- 
site amount  of  alcohol,  sugar  or  molasses  to  do 
it,  and  ferment  the  mixture  in  one  of  the  ways 
we  lately  described  for  making  vinegar  from 
cider.  It  is  rather  an  expensive  way  of  making 
vinegar,  and  the  product  is  not  on  the  whole 
superior. 

A  Perpetual  Paste — Dissolve  a  teaspoonful 
of  alum  in  a  quart  of  warm  water.  When  cold, 
stir  in  as  much  flour  as  will  give  it  the  consist- 
ency of  thick  cream,  being  particular  to  beat 
up  all  the  lumps;  stir  in  as  much  powdered 
resin  as  will  lay  on  a  dime,  and  throw  in  half  a 
dozen  cloves  to  give  a  pleasant  odor.  Have  on 
the  fire  a  tea-cup  of  boiling  water,  pour  the  flour 
mixture  into  it,  stirring  well  at  the  time.  In  a 
very  few  minutes  it  will  be  of  the  consistency 
of  mush.  Pour  it  into  an  earthen  or  China  ves- 
sel; let  it  cool;  lay  a  cover  on,  and  put  in  a  cool 
place.  When  needed  for  use,  take  out  a  portion 
and  soften  it  with  warm  water.  Paste  thus 
made  will  last  twelve  months.  It  is  better  than 
gum,  as  it  does  not  gloss  the  paper,  and  can  be 
written  on. — Journal  Applied  Chemistry. 

Preserving  Fdnqi. — It  sometimes  becomes 
desirable  to  preserve  specimens  of  fungi  for 
future  or  more  convenient  examination.  For 
such  purpose  the  following  mixture  has  been 
recommended:  Sulphuric  acid;  2  pints,  water,  8 
pints;  mix  and  add  creosote,  1  pint.  Bottle 
the  fungi  in  this  and  cork  tightly.  It  is  said  to 
preserve  them  perfectly,  without  change  of 
color.  Fungi  may  be  preserved  by  dryiug  by 
bedding  them  in  silver  sand,  gills  upwards,  in 
tin  boxes,  and  placing  them  in  a  slow  oven, 
even  for  two  or  three  hours, 


Industrial  Progress  in  Russia.  —  Next  to 
our  own  country,  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world 
that  gives  evidence  of  such  rapid  progress  in 
industrial  matters  as  Russia.  Her  mechanical 
and  metallurgical  interests  are  almost  daily  de- 
veloping, and  new  means  of  utilizing  her  great 
resources  are  constantly  coming  into  existence. 
A  gigantic  establishment  has  been  recently 
founded  by  MM.  Sturve,  Brothers,  near  the 
city  of  Kolom,  which  it  is  stated,  rivals  in  mag- 
nitude the  finest  workshops  of  England  or 
Belgium.  It  has  been  in  operation  but  five 
years,  and  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  bridges  and  railroad  freight  cars, 
though  recently  locomotives  and  passenger 
coaches  have  also  been  produced.  At  times, 
during  the  year  just  past,  the  works  employed 
4,000  hands.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  establishment,  we  may  add  that 
since  its  foundation  it  has  completed  3,000 
cars;  and  since  it  has  begun  the  manufacture, 
79  locomotives  have  left  its  shops. 

Loss  or  Weight  in  Freezing  Wood. — A  cen- 
tury ago  Datiband  showed  that  when  wood  is 
submitted  to  a  degree  of  cold  sufficient  to  freeze 
the  water  contained  in  its  texture,  the  wood,  on 
being  thawed,  had  diminished  considerably  in 
weight.  This  he  explained  it  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  wood,  in  the  contraction  produced  by 
the  cold,  had  expelled  a  portion  of  the  water 
contained  in  its  tissues. 

Hofmeister  proved  the  loss  of  weight,  but  ex- 
plained it  on  the  theory  that,  in  freezing,  the 
fluids  of  the  plant  had  surrendered  their  dis- 
solved gases  and  thus  diminished  its  weight. 

Studying  the  phenomena  of  freezing  under 
these  conditions,  M.  Ed.  Prillieux  thinks  that 
hince  the  ice  forms  around  the  cells,  the  fluids 
contained  in  these  organisms  must  pass  outside 
of  them,  and  consequently  be  more  favorably 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  evaporation,  and 
the  diminution  of  the  weight  be  thus  produced. 

Artificial  Magnets. — Tempered  steel  is  used 
for  the  most  part  in  making  artificial  magnets, 
and  the  harder  the  temper  of  the  steel  the 
greater  is  the  strength  or  "coercive  force"  of 
the  magnet.  The  horse-shoe  form  is  very  com- 
mon on  account  of  its  convenience  in  experi- 
ments. The  steel  bar  to  be  magnetized  is  laid 
on  a  table,  and  the  pole  of  a  powerful  magnet 
is  rubbed  a  few  times  upon  the  bar  in  the  di- 
rection of  its  length,  and  always  in  the  same 
direction.  To  magnetize  steel  in  the  form  of  a 
horse-shoe,  a  magnet  of  the  same  shape  and 
nearly  the  same  size  should  be  used.  This 
should  be  placed  vertically  on  the  magnet  to 
be  formed,  and  moved  from  the  ends  toward 
the  bend,  or  in  the  opposite  way,  and  brought 
round  again  on  an  arch  to  the  starting  point. 
A  piece  of  soft  iron  as  the  armature  should  be 
provided  and  placed  at  the  poles  of  the  new 
magnet  to  act  as  the  conservator  of  its  magne- 
tism. 
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Zinc  Labels  for  Trees. — Buy  a  foot  of  sheet 
zinc,  cut  it  in  strips  one  inch  by  two,  or  what- 
ever size  is  desired,  and  if  the  name  of  the  tree 
or  plant  is  written  on  with  ink  made  of  the  fol- 
lowing ingredients,  it  will  be  indelible: 

"Take  of  verdigris  and  salammoniac  each 
two  drachms,  lampblack  one  drachm,  water 
four  ounces,  to  be  well  mixed  in  a  mortar,  add- 
ing the  water  gradually.  It  must  be  kept  in  a 
glass  stepped  vial.  Write  on  the  zinc  with  the 
ink,  after  shaking  it  well,  with  a  quill  pen;  and 
after  it  is  dry  you  may  expose  it  to  the  weather 
or  bury  it  in  the  ground  for  years,  and  it  will 
be  as  legible  as  when  first  written." 

Strength  of  Gunpowder. — Would  one  grain 
of  gun  or  blasting  powder,  in  the  middle  of  a 
cubic  yard  of  copper,  crack  this  mass  of  metal 
from  its  center  if  it  could  be  fired  so  as  to  get 
all  its  force  ? 

Ans. — Gunpowder,  in  burning,  changes  form, 
becomes  gas,  and  requires  many  times  the  space 
it  occupied  while  in  the  solid  state.  If  it  were 
possible  to  inclose  a  small  quantity  of  powder 
in  a  large  mass  of  solid  metal  and  so  ignite  it 
that  there  would  be  no  escape  of  gas,  its  explo- 
sive energy  would  either  split  open  the  metal 
or  make  room  for  the  generated  gas  by  enlarg- 
ing the  powder  chamber.  The  experiment, 
however  is  an  impracticable  one. — Ex. 


If  a  tallow  candle  be  placed  in  a  gun,  and 
shot  at  the  door,  it  will  go  through  without 
sustaining  any  injury;  and  if  a  musket-ball  be 
fired  into  water,  it  will  not  only  rebound,  but 
be  flattened  as  if  fired  against  a  solid  substance. 
A  musket-ball  may  be  fired  through  a  pane  of 
glass,  making  the  hole  the  size  of  the  ball,  with- 
out cracking  the  glass;  if  the  glass  be  suspended 
by  a  thread,  it  will  make  no  difference,  and  the 
thread  will  not  even  vibrate. 


"Deer  tongue,"  a  little  plant  that  grows 
abundantly  in  the  pine  forests  throughout  the 
lower  Southern  States,  is  now  attracting  con- 
siderable attention  as  an  article  for  scenting 
tobacco  and  wrappers  for  cigars,  the  leaves  hav- 
ing a  strong  vanilla  odor.  A  Southern  paper 
is  confident  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  "  deer  tongue  "  will  become  one  of  the  most 
important  productions  of  the  South.  This  is 
probably  an  extravagant  estimate  of  the  value 
of  "  deer  tongue." 

How  is  It  ? — It  is  stated  that  the  artesian 
well  at  St.  Louis  developed  a  temperature  at 
the  depth  of  3,800  feet  too  cold  to  be  deter- 
mined by  any  instrument  of  science  at  the  time 
in  use  for  such  purpose,  and  that  the  opponents 
of  the  theory  of  high  central  heat  in  the  earth 
refer  to  this  fact  as  an  important  argument  in 
lavor  of  their  assumption. 


The  Way  to  Treat  Consumption. 

Dr.  Goodwin  W.  Tims,  of  the  North  London 
Hospital,   furnishes    to    the    Dublin    Medical 
Press  and    Circular   the  following  results   of 
his  experience  in  managing  this  fatal  disease : 

We  may  sum  up  shortly  our  treatment  of 
consumption:  Light,  simple,  and  nourishing 
diet,  in  quantity  always  in  proportion  to  the 
appetite  of  the  individual  (the  palate  is  an  ex- 
cellent guide,  which  we  should  be  always 
afraid  to  offend),  all  wholesome  fruits  and 
vegetables,  a  moderate  amount  of  thoroughly 
cooked  meat,  and  dilutents,  tea,  milk,  whey, 
etc.,  according  to  the  patient's  experience, 
avoiding  all  stimulants  and  forcing  of  the  ap- 
petite. Regimen  :  excitement  of  the  skin  by 
constant  cleanliness,  friction,  and  woolen 
clothing;  fresh  air,  sea  air  if  possible;  exer- 
cise of  every  kind,  gymnastic  exercises,  sing- 
ing, reading;  the  avoidance  of  every  restriction 
by  dress  upon  the  chest-walls,  and  of  indo- 
lence, and  self-indulgence  of  every  kind;  the 
exclusion  of  gas  from  all  apartments  inhabited 
by  the  invalid ;  early  hours,  and  as  short  a  so- 
journ as  possible  in  the  same  atmosphere;  hence 
it  is  better  to  take  a  short  sleep  in  the  day  than 
to  remain  more  than  six  or  seven  hours  in  the 
bedroom,  the  windows  of  which  should  never 
be  shut  except  upon  particular  occasions,  or  un- 
der peculiar  circumstances. 

Drug  treatment.  An  obstinent  cough  with 
expectoration  in  the  member  of  a  consumptive 
family,  unaccompanied  by  much  general  dis- 
turbance, is  most  successfully  treated  by  twelve 
or  fifteen  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in 
one  ounce  of  water  every  two  hours.  Patients 
often  declare  that  they  taste  the  chlorine  in  the 
expectoration. 

An  obstinate  dry  cough  accompanied  by 
emaciation,  debility  and  fever,  is  very  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  half  an  ounce  of  cod- 
liver  oil  three  times  a  day  after  meals,  in  a 
draught  containing  one  fifteenth  of  a  grain  of 
bichloride  of  mercury.  Either  of  these  remedies 
is  good  in  all  stages  of  the  disease,  with  or  with- 
out oil. 

In  children  cod-liver  oil  alone  is  very  suc- 
cessful; as  age  advances,  the  remedial  power  of 
cod-liver  oil  is  diminished. 

Steel  is  only  to  be  given  for  a  few  days  at  a 
time.  All  astringents,  except  for  special  ob- 
jects, are  injurious.  The  citrate  or  tartrate  of 
soda  or  potash  should  be  given  occasionally, 
and  these  salines  are  quite  as  generally  useful 
as  steel. 

Mild  laxatives  occasionally  are  very  benefi- 
cial: pills  of  gray  powder  and  rhubarb  for  the 
young  and  a  mild  aloetic  pill  for  the  middle- 
aged  will  tempt  the  practitioner  who  tries  them 
to  very  frequent  use.  Trying  to  help  towards 
the  successful  treatment  of  a  few  varieties  of 
consumption,  it  would  not  become  me  to  con- 
demn any  drugs  reeommeded  by  other  practi- 
tioners. So  intractable  is  the  disease,  that 
every  new  remedy  ought  to  have  a  fair  trial. 
Familiar  with  the  idea  of  patients  being  in- 
duced to  swallow  the  urine  of  the  boa  constric- 
tor, and  the  pancreatic  fluid  of  a  pig,  if  a  pa- 
tient were  to  tell  me  that  he  had  found  benefit 
from  imbibing  the  saliva  of  a  goat,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  him  to  persevere  in  its 
use. 


The  Feet  in  Winter. 

Through  the  feet  comes  every  year  to  multi- 
tudes— death  !  Especially  in  winter  ought  pains 
to  be  taken  to  keep  the  feet  warm,  to  be  health- 
ful; the  warmth  comes  from  within.  Stock- 
ings keep  the  feet  warm  because  they  keep 
about  the  feet  the  warmth  which  comes  irom 
them;  hence  those  materials  are  the  best  for 
the  feet  that  are  non-conductors;  thus  it  is  that 
woolen  stockings  are  considered  warmer  than 
cotton  or  silk;  there  is  less  warmth  in  cotton 
than  in  woolen,  because  they  convey  the  heat 
with  very  great  rapidity  from  the  feet.  Yet 
some  people's  feet  are  more  comfortable  in  win- 
ter with  cotton  or  silk,  than  woolen,  because 
persons  with  a  vigorous  circulation  give  out  so 
much  heat,  that  if  kept  about  the  feet,  perspir- 
ation is  induced,  this  becomes  condensed  by 
the  cold  from  through  the  boot  or  shoe,  thus 
keeping  the  feet  cold  and  clammy  and  damp, 
and  most  disagreeably  cold,  but  if  such  per- 
sons wear  cotton  or  silk,  the  extra  heat  is  con- 
veyed away,  leaving  enough  to  keep  the  feet 
warm. 

If  the  pores  of  the  skin  are  closed  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  that  part  is  either  unnatur- 
ally hot  or  cold.  If  the  circulation  is  vigorous, 
it  overheats  because  it  cannot  escape  through 
these  escape  pipes  of  the  system.  If  the  cir- 
culation is  sluggish,  if  there  is  but  little  vitality, 
the  blood  of  the  veins  stagnates  and  the  blood 
of  the  arteries,  which  carries  heat  and  life,  can- 
not get  there;  hence  the  first  step  in  keeping 
the  feet  warm  is  to  keep  the  pores  open.  That 
can  only  be  done  in  one  way — keep  the  feet 
clean;  clean  away  the  concretions  of  perspira- 
tion, oil  and  dust,  which  are  always  aceumulat- 
ting,  and  which  seal  the  tops  of  these  pores — 
the  chimneys  of  the  system— heremetically. 


The  Function  of  Breathing. 

Considered  in  all  its  relations,  the  function 
of  breathing  is  a  wonder  of  wonders.  Because 
we  are  familiar  with  the  process  of  inhaling 
and  expelling  air  from  the  chest,  it  excites 
neither  admiration,  nor  even  thought.  By 
watching  the  play  of  the  respiratory  apparatus, 
however,  some  perplexing  phenomena  are  pre- 
sented well  worth  studying. 

The  lungs  are  two  membranous  sacks,  one 
on  each  side,  of  unequal  dimensions  in  men, 
separated  by  a  vertical  partition,  but  united  at 
the  bottom  of  the  neck  in  a  single  tube — the 
windpipe. 

When  one  lung  is  diseased,  life  is  maintained 
by  the  other.  If  both  are  severely  inflamed, 
ulcerated,  or  in  any  way  incapacitated  for  vital 
service,  death  inevitably  ensues. 

By  taking  a  breath  of  air  about  six  millions 
of  minute  cells,  which  make  up  the  body  of  the 
lungs,  are  distended,  and  at  that  instant  of  in- 
flation oxygen  is  separated  from  it,  and  taken 
iuto  the  system.  Life  therefore  is  solely  and 
exclusively  sustained  by  that  element. 

Every  living  thing,  from  animals  to  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom,  is  just  as  dependent 
for  life  on  atmospheric  air  as  man.  Trees 
breath  through  their  leaves.  If  torn  away  the 
trunk  would  languish  and  die.  Were  all  the 
leaves  of  a  full-grown  apple  tree  placed  side  by 
side,  were  it  possible  to  have  their  edges  ex- 
actly touch,  so  as  to  appear  like  a  carpet,  it  is 
calculated  they  would  cover  more  than  an  acre 
of  ground.  Some  of  the  gigantic  forest  trees 
yield  leaves  enough  to  cover  an  area  of  nearly 
two  acres. 

Our  own  lungs  afford  an  absorbent  on  which 
air  infringes  equal  to  almost  one  hundred 
square  feet,  it  is  assumed  by  some  physiolo- 
gists. 

In  transplanting  young  trees  it  is  an  unphil- 
osophical  process  to  trim  the  limbs  so  closely 
that  only  a  few  twigs  are  left.  In  that  mutilat- 
ed condition  the  effort  to  live  is  a  hard  strug- 
gle. 

More  die  than  survive  the  violence,  because 
they  are  deprived  of  their  breathing  organs. 
One  side  of  each  leaf  imbibes  carbon  from  the 
air  for  making  wood,  while  the  other  throws  off 
oxygen  for  keeping  the  atmosphere  supplied 
with  a  material  that  supports  life,  without 
which   death  would  reign  triumphantly. 

Nearly  all  leaves  of  trees  contain  a  large 
amount  of  astringent  property  called  tannin. 
When  quite  dry  and  driven  about  by  the  wind, 
if  boiled,  they  yield  just  what  is  necessary  for 
tanning  leather.  Barks,  now  extremely  expen- 
sive, might  be  given  up  almost  entirely  if  this 
economy  were  pursued.  Maple,  willow,  chest- 
nut, and  indeed  almost  all  those  of  familiar 
growth  here  at  the  North  might  be  utilized  in 
that  important  art,  to  the  saviug  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  this  country  annually. 

After  the  tannin  is  dissolved  in  the  leaf  cells 
the  strong  decoction  is  ready  for  the  vats.  The 
pulp  thus  deprived  of  the  matter  which  pre- 
vents leaves  from  decomposing  for  a  very  long 
while,  becomes  an  excellent  fertilizer.  Farm- 
ers make  a  mistake  in  gathering  leaves  into 
piles  or  mixing  them  with  other  manure,  be- 
cause it  is  a  loss  of  time  and  labor,  it  is  so  long 
before  they  decompose  and  become  food  for  liv- 
ing plants. — Ex. 

Absinthe  a  Poison.. 


A  French  commission,  consisting  of  experts, 
has  just  made  a  report,  reviewing  all  of  the 
methods  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ab- 
sinthe, and  the  great  loss  of  life  entailed  by  its 
use  in  France.  They  recommend  that  this  arti- 
cle be  included  under  the  list  of  poisons,  and 
that  its  sale  be  interdicted,  excepting  on  pre- 
scription of  a  physician.  They  think  its  sale 
should  be  visited  with  heavy  penalties,  and 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  break  up  the  indul- 
gence in  an  article  possessing  such  poisonous 
properties.  It  is  not  the  absinthe  alone  that 
proves  so  dangerous,  but  the  inordinate  con- 
sumption of  alcohol  that  accompanies  it.  Some 
have  been  known  to  take  30  glasses  of  absinthe 
every  day,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  absolute 
alcohol,  and  thus  the  danger  is  largely  in- 
creased. 

It  is  thus  practically  shown  that  the  pleasant 
flavor  of  the  absinthe  induces  persons  to  con- 
sume twenty  times  as  much  alcohol  as  they 
would  be  likely  to  do  if  their  drinking  was 
confined  to  brandy  or  eau  de  vie.  Absinthe  was 
almost  unknown,  except  as  a  medicinal  agent, 
before  the  Algerian  expedition,  under  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  Fever  made  sad  havoc 
in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  the  doctors  re- 
commended the  soldiers  to  mix  absinthe,  which 
is  the  bitter  extract  of  wormwood,  with  their 
wine,  as  a  preservative  against  miasmata,  in 
lieu  of  quinine,  which  was  too  costly  to  be  gen- 
erally distributed.  During  the  whole  of  the 
campaign  the  army  drank  this  mixture,  and 
also  mixed  absinthe  with  their  brandy.  The 
habit  was  retained  by  the  troops  after  their  re- 
turn to  France,  and  the  liquor  now  known  as 
absinthe  thus  became  a  popular  drink  through- 
out France.  As  a  means  of  sure  and  speedy 
suicide,  absinthe  is  scarcely  excelled  by  strych- 


Care  of  the  Hair. — To  keep  the  hair  healthy, 
keep  the  head  clean.  Brush  the  scalp  well 
with  a  stiff  brush,  while  dry.  Then  wash  with 
Castile  soap,  and  rub  into  the  rootB,  bay  rum, 
brandy  or  camphor  water.  This  done  twice  ft 
month  will  prove  beneficial.  Brush  the  scalp 
thoroughly  twice  a  week.  Dampen  hair  with 
soft  water  at  the  toilet,  and  do  not  use  oil. 
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"Scattering  Seeds!" 

We  herewith  offer,  till  further  notice,  to  send  the 
Pacific  Rural,  Press  free  for  the  term  of  three 
months  (12  Nos.)  to  any  one  address  which  any  new 
yearly  subscriber  may  designate.  Every  old  subscriber, 
upon  renewing  his  subscriptions  may  send  us  the  name 
of  any  neighbor  or  friend  In  any  part  of  the  U.  8.— 
who  does  not  already  receive  the  Press— and  a  copy 
of  the  paper  shall  be  sent  for  one  month  free.  Making 
the  paper,  in  this  manner,  known  to  those  likely  to  sub- 
scribe, we  believe  will  more  rapidly  extend  our  list. 
We  know  there  am  thousands  who  would  subscribe  at 
once  if  fully  acquainted  with  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  our  columns. 


N.  B.— If  a  new  subscriber  should  prefer  to  have  12 
single  copies  sent  to  12  different  persons,  ho  can  send 
us  12  cents  in  stamps,  with  the  names  and  addresses, 
and  they  shall  be  sent  prepaid  to  each. 

Or,  if  in  preference  to  any  of  the  above  offers,  the 
subscriber  chooses  to  receive  to  his  own  address  12  back 
numbers  (such  as  we  may  have  on  hand) ,  we  will  send 
them  instead,  on  receiving  his  notice  for  the  same. 

If  you  file  this  paper,  but  wish  to  send  samples  of  late 
dates  to  friends,  enclose  us  25  cts.  in  stumps,  and  we  will 
direct  four  copies,  prepaid,  to  any  address,  or  number  of 
addresses,  yon  may  order. 

Free  Subscription  till  the  First  of  January,  1873,  from 
the  time  of  payment,  is  otfercd  to  all  new  subscribers  of 
this  paper  from  this  date.  Our  agents  may  make  a  note  of 
this,  too. 

One  Sample  Copt  ef  this  paper  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
ersoo's  address  recommended  to  us  as  likely  to  subscribe, 
>y  any  one  who  will  inclose  a  one  cent  stamp  for  postage. 

Semi-Tropical.  NrjKaEBiE8. — We  have  re- 
ceived the  catalogue  and  price  list  of  tropical 
and  other  trees  of  Thos.  A.  Garey,  of  Los  An- 
geles, California .  It  is  a  catalogue  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  fruit  growers. 

Wednesday  evening,  Nov.  27th,  after  four 
frosty  nights,  the  sky  is  now  overcast,  and  with 
every  indication  of  rain. 

On  File.— Talk  about  Seeds,  by  C.  M.  P.; 
Notes  on  Oregon. 
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Experiments  in  Fuel — Cheap  Irrigation. 

Mr.  Wilcox  has  recently  been  experimenting 
at  his  works  on  Fremont  street,  with  his  large 
pump  or  "lifter,"  to  ascertain  the  relative  value 
of  coal  and  wood  for  making  steam,  and  also 
the  actual  cost  of  raising  given  quantities  of 
water  for  irrigating  purposes.  The  boiler  used 
was  one  of  his  style  of  upright  tubular  boilers 
encased  with  brick,  the  shell  being  8  feet  in 
length  and  36  inches  in  diameter,  with  36  tubes 
2%  in  diameter  amounting  to  365  feet  of  heat- 
ing surface.  The  pump  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing trials  was  gauged  to  run  at  8  strokes  per 
minute  raising  150  gallons  per  stroke.  The 
water  was  raised  35  feet;  14  feet  of  which  was 
done  by  the  exhaust  steam  alone. 

The  first  trial  was  with  %  ton  of  first-class 
quality  of  Mt.  Diablo  screenings,  which  ran  90 
minutes,  raising  108,000  gallons. 

The  2d  trial  was  with  %  ton  of  ordinary  Mt. 
Diablo  coal,  which  ran  85  minutes,  raising  102,- 
000  gallons. 

The  3d  trial  was  with  %  cord  of  dry  Oregon 
pine  wood,  which  ran  95  minutes,  raising  114,. 
000  gallons. 

At  the  above  rates  1  ton  of  good  screenings, 
costing  $7.00  per  ton,  will  raise  432,000  gallons 
35  feet,  equal  to  Is  cents  for  each  1,000  gallons. 
From  the  trial  of  wood  we  may  reckon  that 
one  cord,  at  say  $8.00  per  cord,  will  raise  456,- 

000  gallons  35  feet  high,  at  the  rate  of  1%  cents 
for  each  1 ,000  gallons.  Reckoning  wood  at  $5 
per  cord,  each  1,000  gallons  will  cost  1  cent  and 

1  mill. 

Twenty-seven  thousand  gallons  of  water  will 
cover  one  acre  of  land  one  inch  deep,  which  at 
the  rate  of  $5  per  cord  for  wood  will  cost : 

1  acre,  1  in. deep.  ..$  0.292:,|1  acre,  2  in.  deep  ...»  0.69 H 

5  ' 1.48 H\S 2.98— 

10  "  "  "...  2.97—10  '•  "  "...  5.94— 
100"        "      "     ...  29.70— 1100"        "        "     ...6940— 

These  lifters  are  made  of  some  twenty  differ- 
ent sizes — five  of  whicby  with  their  capacities 
and  cost  are  given  as  follows: 

A  lifter  with  boiler,  pipes  and  everything 
complete,  with  a  capacity  for  raising  10,000  gal- 
lons per  hour,  will  cost  $028.  This  machine, 
according  to  the  above  experiments,  can  be  run 

6  days  of  10  hours  each  with  1%  cords  of  wood, 
which  at  $5  per  cord  will  cost  $7.50.  During 
those  six  days  the  machine  will  raise  600,000 
gallons  of  water  35  feet  above  its  natural  level, 
or  sufficient  to  flood  11  acres  of  land  2  inches 
deep. 

A  machine  of  20,000  gallons  per  hour  capaci- 
ty, costing  $980  will  in  the  same  time  raise  to 
the  same  hight  water  enough  to   flood  22   acres 

2  in.  deep,  at  a  cost  for  fuel  of  $15. 

One  of  40,000  gallons  capacity  will  cost  $1,- 
720,  and  will  flood  under  the  same  conditions 
as  above,  44  acres,  at  a  cost  of  $30.  One  cost- 
ing $3,230  will  flood  83  acres  at  a  cost  of  $55. 
One  costing  $4,000  will  flood  111  acres  at  a  cost 
of  $75.  In  the  trials  made,  as  above  noted,  % 
cord  of  wood  was  found  to  raise  114,000  gal- 
lons. But  in  the  calculations  here  introduced 
that  amount  of  wood  is  made  to  raise  only  100,- 
000  gallons — a  deduction  from  the  actual  trial 
of  14,000  gallons  on  every  100,000. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  cost 
of  fuel,  at  $5  per  cord,  for  irrigating  to  the  ex- 
tent of  two  inches  in  depth  will  amount  to 
only  about  75  or  80  cents  per  acre,  aside  from 
the  original  cost  of  the  steam  apparatus,  which, 
reckoning  a  fair  interest  upon  the  same,  will  not 
make  the  total  cost  to  exceed  $4.50  per  acre. 

An  excess  of  2  inches  of  water,  applied  just 
at  the  time  when  it  is  most  needed,  will  ensure 
a  good  crop  of  wheat  in  our  dryest  seasons; 
while,  if  necessary  for  that  or  other  crops,  the 
amount  of  water  could  be  doubled  at  an  extra 
oost  not  to  exceed  75  cents  per  acre. 

By  having  this  device  always  on  hand,  to  be 
used  in  case  of  need,  the  farmer  is  made  inde- 
pendent of  the  weather — a  crop  being  always 
assurred  to  him,  even  in  the  dryest  season.  A 
large  number  of  these  machines  have  been  sold 
for  irrigating  purposes  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  to  which  persons  who  may  think  of  buy- 
ing are  confidently  referred,  for  their  practical 
value  as  above  set  forth.  As  much  interest  is 
now  manifested  in  obtaining  economical  means 
for  raising  water  for  irrigating  purposes,  we  can 
mention  this  lifter  as  one  of  great  utility  and 
promise;  and,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity when  irrigation  is  required  on  large 
tracts,  in  the  absence  of  ditches.  The  machine 
is  perfectly  simple,  and  but  little  liable  to  dis- 
arrangement. Its  management  can  be  entrusted 
to  even  a  common  laborer,  as  there  is  no  en- 
gine connected  with  its  operation.  This  device 
was  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  the  Rural 
Pbess  of  May  6th,  1871, 


Planting  Out  Orchards. 

We  are  asked  what  kinds  of  summer  crops 
can  be  grown  in  a  young  orchard  of  apple  and 
pear  trees  without  injury  to  the  trees:  and  also 
how  we  would  grow  an  orchard  taking  it  from 
the  seed,  if  we  could  have  just  our  own  way 
about  it;  and  how  we  would  prepare  the  ground 
for  the  introduction  of  the  trees  and  when  is 
the  proper  time  to  begin. 

We  would  fit  all  kinds  of  soils  intended  for 
orchards,  by  deep  and  thorough  pulverization, 
not  only  where  the  trees  are  to  stand,  but 
the  soil  between  the  trees.  It  is  usual 
to  keep  young  orchards  in  crop  for  the  first 
two  or  three  years;  the  constant  stirring  of 
soil,  incident  to  such  cropping,  proving  highly 
advantageous  in  the  destruction  of  weeds,  and 
keeping  the  soil  loose  and  porous;  but  the 
crops  should  be  of  the  proper  kind  or  great  in- 
jury is  done  the  trees. 

The  cereals,  as  wheat,  oats  or  barley,  are  ex- 
ceedingly injurious  to  young  orchard  trees 
and  should  never  be  cultivated  among  them. 
They  not  only  exhaust  the  soil  of  more  nutri- 
ment as  well  as  moisture  than  most  hoed  crops, 
as  corn,  potatoes  or  other  vegetables,  but  the 
heat  reflected  from  the  bright  straw  and  stub- 
ble will  destroy  many  of  the  young  trees. 
How  to  Plant  an  Orchard. 

We  are  giving  our  views  on  orchard  planting, 
as  applicable  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
seasons  and  climates  of  California.  Any  hoed 
crop,  such  as  potatoes,  beets  or  carrots  can  be 
grown  to  advantage,  and  without  injury  to  the 
young  trees.  Prepare  the  ground  and  plant 
with  any  one  of  these  products,  and  plant  ap- 
ple or  pear  seeds  in  the  same  rows  at  suitable 
distances,  devoting  three  feet  square  to  the 
tree  seeds;  and  let  no  vegetation  come  nearer 
than  this. 

Be  sure  that  your  seeds  will  vegetate,  by 
testing  their  vitality  before  hand;  plant  these, 
three  seeds  in  a  place,  two  inches  apart,  an 
inch  and  a  half  deep,  depending  somewhat  up- 
on the  nature  of  the  soil;  and  as  they  grow, 
cultivate  them  as  so  many  pets  you  thought  a 
great  deal  of,  till  they  begin  to  put  out  their 
rough  leaves  and  are  growing  vigorously;  then 
if  more  than  one  of  the  three  planted  are  grow- 
ing in  a  place,  draw  out  all  but  the  strongest, 
and  cultivate  carefully.keeping  down  all  weeds, 
and  keep  the  soil  mellow  and  friable,  but  not 
to  exceed  an  inch  or  two  in  depth. 
After  Management. 

Early  the  ensuing  spring  graft  every  tree  at 
or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  wherever 
the  stalk  is  of  proper  size,  by  the  process 
known  as  whip-grafting,  and  cultivate  there- 
after precisely  the  same  as  though  rooted  trees 
had  been  used  from  the  nurseries. 

There  may  be  soils  on  which  it  is  impracti- 
cable to  raise  an  orchard  on  this  plan  or  any 
other,  soils  wholly  unsuited  to  such  a  purpose, 
and  it  maybe  that  the  "hard  dry  plains,"  of 
our  corespondent  are  of  this  character.  All 
that  we  claim  for  planting  the  trees  where  they 
are  to  remain  is,  that  where  a  tree  will  grow — 
climate  and  soil  being  at  all  favorable — there 
the  tree  will  be  better,  equally  fruitful  after  the 
first  year  or  two  of  their  bearing,  healthier  and 
longer  lived,  and  less  likely  to  suffer  from  pro- 
tracted drouth,  high  winds  or  sudden  atmos- 
pheric changes,  if  allowed  to  strike  its  roots 
from  the  first,  wholly  unmutilated,  deep  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil. 

The  above  is  our  plan  for  the  growing  of  an 
orchard;  but  one  or  two  years  may  be  gained 
by  using  trees  from  the  nursery;  and  in  pro- 
curing them  there,  you  save  the  time  of  two 
years  of  cultivation  and  the  trouble  of  grafting 
with  the  desired  varieties,  which  trees  can  al- 
ways be  obtained  of  responsible  nurserymen. 

A  Retboobade  Agriculture. — We  wish  to 
"keep  it  before  the  people,"  that  too  many  of 
our  farmers  are  practising  a  retrograde  agricul- 
ture, following  too  closely  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  predecessors  of  the  Atlantic  side.  Our 
grand  breadth  of  acres,  devoted  annually  to  the 
production  of  wheat,  with  perhaps  the  exception 
of  a  few  of  our  richest  alluviums,  are  rapidly 
becoming  less  and  less  productive,  and  in  a 
ratio  altogether  greater  than  is  presented  in 
any  other  clime  or  country.  It  may  seem  a 
startling  assertion,  but  it  is  true;  and  when  we 
carefully  scan  the  causes  that  tend  to  this  con- 
dition, we  are  not  surprised  that  it  should  at- 
tain. We  must  grow  a  diversity  of  crops  or  let 
our  land  rest,  or  both, 


The  Care  of  Calves. 

The  stock  growers  of  California  give  too  lit- 
tle attention  to  the  rearing  of  their  calves. 
Great  effort  is  everywhere  being  made  to  im- 
prove our  breeds  of  dairy  stock,  but  that  effort 
seems  to  be  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
securing  of  blooded  animals  to  breed  from, 
with  little  or  no  care  as  to  how  the  calves  of 
these  animals  are  kept  from  birth  to  puberty. 
The  present  improved  breeds  of  cattle  and 
dairy  stock  are  nearly  as  much  the  result  of 
good  keeping  and  care  as  any  particular  quality 
of  breed. 

Take  any  two  animals  of  common  breed  and 
attempt  to  improve  upon  them  or  their  progeny; 
it  can  only  be  done  by  extra  care  in  their  keep- 
ing. It  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  done, 
the  only  way  it  was  ever  done ;  and  to  keep  up 
the  fine  qualities  of  animals  against  deteriora- 
tion they  must  be  well  cared  for.  It  is  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world,  indeed  it  is  nature, 
that  animals  neglected  and  allowed  to  run  wild 
with  no  caro  for  their  comfort  or  keeping,  will 
rapidly  degenerate  into  a  primitive  condition, 
suited  to  their  means  of  procuring  a  livelihood 
and  the  climate  they  are  obliged  to  live  in. 

It  becomes  a  matter  then  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  particular  attention  be  given  to 
the  rearing  of  calves.  If  they  are  well  kept 
the  first  and  second  years  suffering  no  set  back 
from  insufficient  or  improper  food  or  exposure 
to  an  inclement  climate,  we  may  expect  no  ma- 
terial deterioration;  but  if  calves  are  fed  mostly 
upon  skimmed  milk  or  whey  and  as  likely  to 
be  sour  as  sweet,  it  is  an  unnatural  food,  and 
they  cannot  make  the  development  they  would, 
were  they  fed  liberally  of  the  food  that  nature 
would  provide  them. 

What  improvement,  what  else  than  deteriora- 
tion can  be  expected  from  calves  scantily  fed 
with  milk  even  of  the  best  quality  for  two  or 
three  months,  and  then  forced  to  pick  up  a  liv- 
ing to  often  from  dry  herbage  of  our  plains  and 
valleys  and  when  the  winter  sets  in,  exposed 
to  all  the  rigors  of  cold  and  drenching  rain- 
storms 1 

Stunted  the  First  Year,  Stunted  ever  After, 
Should  be  paiuted  in  Roman  letters  upon   the 
panels  of  every  calf-pen  throughout   the  dairy 
countries  of  the  world. 


How  Climate  Affects  Cheese. 

We  would  direct  the  attention  of  dairy-men 
to  an  article  in  this  number  under  the  heading 
of  "August  Cheese  of  1872."  It  would  appear 
from  it,  that  climate  has  much  more  to  do  with 
the  quality  of  cheese  than  has  been  supposed 
or  expressed  heretofore.  It  seems  that  what 
they  call  "muggy"  weather,  in  which  the  air 
is  hot,  damp  and  lifeless,  affects  injuriously  the 
quality  of  cheese  made  during  its  continuance, 
though  it  may  not  affect  materially,  if  af  all, 
cheese  made  immediately  previous. 

If  the  cause  of  the  poor  cheese  made  in  Au- 
gust is  charged  to  the  right  source  in  the  article 
alluded  to,  can  we  not  find  it  a  good  reason  why 
California  cheese  should,  when  properly  made, 
stand  at  the  top  of  the  market  ?  The  kind  of 
weather,  "muggy,"  is  unknown  here;  we  have 
long  seasons  of  hot,  but  generally  dry  weather; 
and  when  we  have  rain  it  is  usually  cool.  Our 
hot  weather  produces  no  fever  in  animals  ex- 
posed to  its  influence,  where  they  have  aceess 
to  an  abundance  of  pure  water. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  in  the  very  con- 
ditions of  our  climate,  that  we  sometimes  feel 
as  burdensome,  are  to  be  found  the  elements 
and  causes  that  constitute  it  the  very  acme  of 
perfection  for  dairy  purposes.  And  particularly 
does  this  hold  good  with  all  the  vast  region  of 
foothill  and  mountain  pasturage  with  which 
our  State  abounds,  where  lightness  and  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere  with  abundance  of  pure 
water,  seem  to  combine  to  make  it  the  paradise 
of  the  dairyman. 

The  Pedigree  of  several  head  of  Short- 
horn stock  in  this  State,  as  entered  in  Allen's 
American  Herd  Book,  is  questioned  through 
a  card  published  in  two  of  our  Eastern  ex- 
changes. We  have  made  inquiries  in  order  to 
state  positive  facts  on  the  matter,  and  will  be 
able  to  give  our  readers  the  exact  information 
soon. 


Strawhkrries  and  Thanksgiving. — We  ob- 
serve this  morning — the  day  before  Thanksgiv- 
ing— beautiful  strawberries  at  the  fruit-stands. 
On  inquiry,  we  find  they  are  grown  in  the  open 
air,  forwarded  fifty  miles  by  railroad,  and  sold 
at  twenty  cents  a  pound. 


November  30,  1872.] 
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California  Trout. 

The  most  delicious  fish  we  have  on  this  coast 
are  our  trout,  and  very  few  streams  will  be 
found  without  them.  In  localities  within  rea- 
sonable distances  of  the  city,  they  afford  great 
amusement  for  amateur  Isaac  Waltons,  and 
further  off  the  Indians  depend  upon  them  for  a 
portion  of  their  subsistence,  and  ranchmen  vary 
their  diet  of  bacon  and  beans,  or  mutton,  with 
an  occasional  dish  of  trout.  The  abundance  of 
these  fish  in  most  streams  is,  however,  no  ex- 
cuse for  parties  to  slaughter  them  wholesale  by 
the  use  of  Giant  Powder,  or  with  seines.  The 
former  method  was  extensively  practiced  until 
forbidden  by  law.  Large  charges  of  Giant 
Powder  were  placed  in  a  favorable  spot  in  a 
creed  and  then  exploded.  The  concussion 
caused  the  fish  to  come  to  the  surface,  where 
they  were  captured  in  large  quantities. 

The  use  of  seines  is  almost  as  bad  as  this, 
and  more  especially  when  used  in  breeding  sea- 
sons. The  law  forbids  the  catching  of  trout 
during  certain  seasons,  varying  in  different 
counties  of  the  State,  and  we  believe,  expressly 
prohibits  the  use  of  seines  In  any  instance;  nev- 
ertheless this  rule  is  frequently  broken.  We 
know  of  an  instance  where  a  gentleman  in  Marin 
County,  after  stocking  a  creek  on  his  private 
property  with  fish,  at  considerable  expense, 
found  to  his  chagrin  that  an  enterprising 
Frenchman  had  taken  advantage  of  his  tempo- 
rary absence,  and  had  captured  nearly  all  the 
fish  in  the  stream  by  means  of  nets.  If  this 
practice  is  allowed  to  continue,  it  will  result  in 
a  total  extermination  of  our  brook  trout,  much 
to  the  sorrow  of  legitimate  sportsmen. 

The  Fish  Commissioners  have  been  very  ac- 
tive in  endeavoring  to  suppress  all  of  these 
nefarious  practices,  and  we  hope  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  A  contemporary  mentions  an 
instance  of  wholesale  destruction,  which  only 
occurred  last  week,  in  which  a  two-horse 
wagon  load  of  salmon  trout  were  caught  in 
Pescadero  Creek,  with  a  seine.  That  particu- 
lar locality  is  one  that  should  be  especially 
guarded,  since  its  close  proximity  to  the  city 
renders  it  a  favorite  resort  for  sportsmen  in 
the  summer.  It  would  be  well  to  see  that  all 
such  creeks  as  Purissima,  San  Gregorio,  Pes- 
cadero, Butano,  White  House,  Waddel's, 
Scott's,  San  Lorenzo  and  others  on  the  Coast, 
with  which  sportsmen  are  familiar,  should  have 
some  sort  of  supervision  from  residents  near 
them,  to  prevent  similar  depredations  occurring 
there. 

The  trouble  taken  by  many  gentlemen  in 
this  State  in  pisciculture  will  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  a  few  dozen  men  with  nets; 
and  while  some  are  endeavoring  to  stock  new 
creeks  with  fish,  others  will  be  emptying  the 
inhabited  ones  by  means  unbecoming  sports- 
men. There  are  so  many  people  who  delight 
in  angling  that  it  is  a  pity  that  their  sport 
should  be  stopped  to  satisfy  the  pecuniary  de- 
sires of  a  few  "pot-hunters."  If  every  farmer 
who  lives  near  a  creek  which  contains  these 
finny  beauties,  were  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  people 
who  they  see  in  the  neighborhood,  and  would 
report  to  the  Fish  Commissioners  any  violation 
of  the  law,  these  offences  would  bo  much  less 
requent. 

Sherman   Island. 

Editors  Press: — As  a  number  of  us  on  the 
island  take  your  valuable  paper,  I  think  it  no 
more  than  fair  you  should  hear  from  us,  and 
as  I  have  not  seen  Sherman  Island  mentioned 
for  some  time  and  not  feeling  like  letting  it 
sink  in  oblivion  will  send  you  a  few  lines  to  let 
you  know  we  are  living  and  have  survived  the 
flood  finely.  The  farmers  are  all  busy  plowing 
and  harrowing  and  will  soon  begin  to  sow.  The 
ground  looks  beautifully,  so  that  soon  every 
vestige  of  the  flood  will  be  erased,  if  we  could 
only  forget  our  beautiful  orchards  that  we  lost; 
but  we  are  not  going  to  give  up  to  despair,  for 
we  yet  hope  to  see  this  the  garden  of  California. 
Within  two  weeks  the  big  levees  will  be  com- 
pleted on  the  Sacramento  side,  with  many 
thanks  to  our  energetic  trustees.  Our  school 
is  in  fine  condition  with  one  of  the  best  of 
teachers,  and  the  scholars  arc  improving 
finely.  By  the  way  our  country  Superinten- 
dent is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place— long 
may  he  hold  his  position.  Some  of  the  farmers 
here  had  fair  crops,  considering  they  were  so 
late.  The  stock  looks  as  well  or  better  than 
any  in  the  county.  Romeo. 

Nov.  20th,  1872. 

Delicious  Grapes. — We  have  received  from 
the  Alhambra  Gardens,  near  Martinez,  a  box  of 
superb  grapes  of  a  number  of  varieties,  includ- 
ing that  from  which  the — so-called— Zante  cur- 
rants are  made ;  the  donor  is  Dr.  J.  Strentzel. 
May  the  frosts  of  age  fall  lightly,  and  render  as 
beautiful  the  winter  of  his  years,  as  were  the 
tinted  autumn  leaves  that  accompanied  the 
generous  gift. 


Captain  0.  Allen's  Dairy. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Rural  we  gave  a 
description  of  this  celebrated  dairy  in  Marin 
county;  but  as  we  had  not  then  the  cuts  illus- 
trative of  the  same,  we  reproduce  in  part  an  ac- 
count of  this,  though  not  the  largest,  yet  one  of 
the  most  nearly  perfect  and  successful  dairy  es- 
tablishments on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

On  approaching  the  home  of  this  model 
dairy-man  we  emerge  from  a  winding  canon 
and  behold  across  a  small  valley  on  the  brow 
of  an  oblong  hill,  extending  across  the  entrance 
of  another  canon  which  leads  off  in  another  di- 
rection, the  beautiful  cottage  residence — dairy 
house,  carriage  house,  barn  and  other  out- 
buildings of  Captain  Allen,  all  painted  white, 
and  relieved  and  shaded  with  the  deep  green 
foliage  of  the  locust,   the  native  walnut,   and 


of  cows  in  each.  The  floor  of  the  yards  being 
a  natural  granite  rock,  can  never  be  muddy, 
and  sloping  either  way  is  always  dry  and  clean. 
In  the  small  house  on  a  line  with  the  division 
fence  is  a  milk  receiver  into  which  the  milkers 
from  either  yard  pour  their  milk  as  fast  as  their 
buckets  are  filled. 

As  the  milk  is  poured  into  this  receiver  it  all 
passes  through  a  strainer  and  then  through  a 
conducting  pipe  into  the  milk  house,  and  into 
another  receiver,  from  which  it  is  drawn  through 
a  faucet  into  a  bucket,  which  is  provided  with 
another  strainer.  From  this  bucket  it  is  poured 
into  the  pans  which  have  already  been  arranged 
on  the  racks  around  the  outer  edge  of  the  milk 
room.  By  this  arrangement  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  milkers  to  go 
into  the  milk  house  with  their  dirty  feet — and 
every  room  in  it  is  kept  as  clean  as  a  parlor. 
In  the  center  of  the  milk  room  is  the  milk- 
skimming  table  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  fun- 
nel to  receive  the  sour  milk,  and  from  the  bot- 
tom of  this  funnel  is  a  lead   pipe   bent   in    the 


DAIRY    HOUSE. 


fruit  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  festooned  with 
the  climbing  rose,  passion  flower  and  other 
climbing  vines.  The  first  view  presents  to  the 
mind  a  picture  of  prosperity,  of  comfort,  of 
home — a  country  home  in  all  its  simplicity  and 
rural  beauty. 

In  the  person  of  Capt.  Allen  we  find  a  hale, 
hearty,  old  gentleman  of  about  sixty-five  years 
— -a  countenance  that  beams  with  kindness, 
benevolence  and  intelligence — a  manner  that  at 
once  grasps  you  by  the  hand,  and  steals  your 


form  of  the  letter  <n  and  leading  some  hundred 
feet  down  the  hill  to  the  sour  milk  vats,  and 
from  these  it  is  drawn  out  into  the  pig  troughs 
as  occasion  requires. 

The  milk  always  resting  in  the  lower  bend 
of  the  letter  v>  prevents  the  smell  from  the 
sour  milk  vats  coming  into  the  milk  room.  The 
cream  is  removed  and  turned  into  the  churn, 
which  is  simply  a  square  box  suspended  and 
revolving  upon  an  axle  fastened  to  the  heads 
but  not  passing  through  the  churn.  This  churn 
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heart,  and  makes  you  feel  at  home  and  at  ease. 
Every  inch,  a  practical  man  and  thorough  me- 
chanic. System  is  written  in  every  line  of  his 
face,  and  in  every  action,  just  the  man  we 
would  suppose  would  make  a  successful  dairy- 
man. He  owns  2,014  acres  of  land  in  one  body 
where  he  lives,  valued  at  $ 40  per  acre.  Has  it 
stocked  with  six  hundred  head  of  cattle,  and  is 
milking  225  dairy  cows,  and  turns  out  from  38,- 
000  to  40,000  pounds  of  butter  a  year.  Has  at 
times  milked  as  high  as  350  cows,  and  made 
75,000  pounds  of  butter  a  year.  Has  sold  no 
butter  this  year  less   than  thirty   cents  a  pound 


[BUTTER  [WORKER. 

— when  he  cannot  get  that  price  he  packs  it. 
With  this  introduction  and  comments  on  busi- 
ness we  will  accompany  the  son  Charles  Allen 
into  the  dairy  house  and  talk  of  the. 

Practical  Workings  of  the  Dairy. 

The  accompanying  cuts  which  are  prepared 
from  memory,  will  serve  to  give  the  reader  a 
birds-eye  view  of  the  immediate  dairy  establish- 
ment. Let  us  promise  by  saying  that  every 
building  about  the  place  and  every  cow  yard 
and  pig  pen  is  abundantly  supplied  with  cold 
spring  water,  conducted  through  lead  pipe  from 
a  living  spring  over  six  hundred  perpendicular 
feet  above  the  highest  building  in  the  place,  and 
nearly  a  mile  away  on  the  side  of  a  hill  or 
mountain. 

The  center  of  the  milking  yards  is  located  on 
the  apex  of  a  gradually  sloping  hill,  a  fence 
dividing  the  yard  so  as  to  have  a  less  number 


is  run  by  a  horse  upon  an  endless  chain  horse 
power  in  the  basement. 

Upon  the  partition  near  the  churn  may  be 
seen  three  thumb  springs,  one  connected  by  a 
wire  with  a  bell  below,  and  is  pulled  to  ring  the 
bell  to  start  or  stop  the  horse.  One  is  connec- 
ted by  a  cord  with  an  upright  cylinder  on  the 
horse  power  on  which  is  ingeniously  fastened 
a  raw-hide  riding- whip  so  situated  that  by  pull- 
ing the  thumb-spring  the  whip  will  hit  the 
horse  in  case  he  does  not  start  at  the  ringing  of 
the  bell. 

The  other  thumb-spring  connects  with  a^brake 
to  stop  the  horse  power  and  churn  in  case  the 
horse  does  not  heed  the  stopping  bell,  and  to 
prevent  his  starting  when  taking  up  the  butter. 
So  that  the  labor  and  time  of  a  driver  is  saved, 
and  the  butter  maker  in  the  churn  room  has 
entire  control  of  the  power  and  churn  machi- 
nery. 

The  churning  completed,  the  butter  is  re- 
moved to  the  butter  room  and  placed  upon  the 
butter  worker.  This  is  an  invention  of  Cap- 
tain Allen's  and  consists,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
cut  of  a  round  table  with  one  leg,  the  table  leaf 
inclining  at  a  moderate  angle  with  the  leg  and 
containing  a  groove  around  the  edge  on  the 
upper  surface,  so  as  to  lead  any  fluid  to  the 
discharging  spout.  Above  this  stationary  toble, 
about  two  or  three  inches,  is  another  table  leaf 
of  a  little  less  diameter,  resting  upon  an  upright 
axle  or  leg  so  as  at  all  times  to  keep  the  same 
incline  as  the  lower  one,  and  so  supported  that 
it  may  be  made  to  turn  upon  its  axis  or  upright 
support.  To  complete  the  machine  a  lever  is 
suspended  with  a  universal  joint  in  such  a  po- 
sition that  it  may  be  brought  in  contact  with 
the  upper  surface  of  the  revolving  table  at  eve- 
ry point.  The  center  of  this  lever  is  flat  shaped 
like  a  two-edged  knife. 

We  received  a  larger  drawing  of  the  butter- 
worker,  but  it  reached  us  subsequent  to  making 
the  engraving  presented. 

The  butter  to  be  worked  is  placed  on  the  re- 
volving table  and  cut  and  pressed  and  worked, 
being  kept  in  any  desired  position  under  the 
le^er  by  turning  the  table  and  being  made  to 


assume  any  desired  form  by  the  motion  <_ 
lever  itself.     The   buttermilk   in  the  meaii 
falls  from  the  upper  table  to   the   lower  and  is 
conducted  into  a  vessel  standing  under  the  dis- 
charging spout. 

When  the  buttermilk  is  sufficiently  worked 
out  and  salt  thoroughly  mixed  in;  the  butter  is 
cut  into  rolls  of  a  proper  size  for  moulding  into 
two-pound  hexagon  shaped  rolls.  This  is  done 
by  a  butter  moulder,  also  the  invention  of  Cap- 
tain Allen.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  crooked 
tongs  something  in  the  shape  of  the  tongs  used 
to  handle  ice  with,  the  moulds  being  divided 
into  halves,  and  one-half  being  attached  to  each 
prong  of  the  tongs,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
butter  may  be  clasped  and  firmly  pressed  in 
shape.  This  being  done  the  tongs  are  opened 
and  the  moulded  roll  is  deposited  in  another 
half  mould  of  equally  the  same  size  and  form 
which  has  been  laid  on  the  cooling  table,  cov- 
ered with  a  wet  cloth  cut  in  proper  shape  and 
size  to  wrap  the  roll  of  butter  in.  The  cloth  is 
then  brought  over  the  butter  in  proper  shape 
and  the  other  half  mould  is  placed  on  to  keep 
the  roll  in  proper  shape  until  hardened  by  cool- 
ing. These  rolls  are  then  set  upon  end  and 
stamped  with  the  letter  A,  the  trademark  by 
which  the  butter  is  known,  and  by  which  it  is 
sold.  Butter  with  this  brand  brings  the  high- 
est price  and  always  finds  eager  customers. 

General  Remarks. 

There  are  many  little  things  connected  with 
this  establishment  which  go  to  make  up  a  per- 
fect whole,  but  which  in  mere  notes  we  could 
not  mention.  We  recommend  all  those  who 
are  in  the  dairy  business  to  visit  and  profit  by 
it,  and  those  who  contemplate  embarking  in  the 
business  cannot  spend  their  time  and  money 
better  than  to  visit  Captain  Allen's  dairy,  if 
they  had  to  travel  a  thousand  miles  and  spend 
a  month's  time. 


Patents  &  Inventions. 


Fall  List  of  U.  S.  Patents   Issued  to 
Pacific   Coast   Inventors. 


[Reported   Officiai  ly  fcr  the  Mining  and  Scif.n- 

tifio    Press,    DEW*,*    ot    CO.,  Publishers   ani> 

0.  s.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agents.] 

For  Week  Ending  October  22d,  1872.* 
Filter. — Matthew  Cooke   and  James  W.  Watt, 

Sacramento,  Cal. 
Mode  of  Lubricating  Machinery. — Alexander 

P.  Gross,  Vallejo,  Cal. 
Reflecting-Lantekn. — Emil    Boesch,    S.    F., 

Cal 
Lubricator. — John  E.  Lonergan,  Sacramento, 

Cal. 
Sash-Holder. — Henry  Polley,  S.  F.,  Cal.,  assig- 
nor to  himself  and  Anthony  Rosenfield,  same 

place. 

For  Week  Ending  October  29th,  1872.* 
Trade-Mark — Medicine. — James  S.   Coleman, 

S.  F.,  Cal. 

By   Special    Dispatch.,    Dated    "Washington, 
D.  C,  Nov.  26th,   1872. 

For  Week  Ending  November  12th,  1872.* 
Furnace  for  Roasting  Ores. — Martin  P.  Boss, . 

Eureka,  Nev. 
Gang-Plow. — Charles  Kewin,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Tappet    for  Quartz  Mills. — Benjamin    Mc- 

Cauley,  Grass  Valley,  Cal. 
Apparatus  for  Amalgamating  Gold  and   Sil- 
ver.— James  Oliver,  Ophir,  Cul. 
Manufacture  of  Sugar  in  Blocks  or  Cubes, — 

A.  F.  W.  Partz,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Fruit  Box.— Charles  W.  Weston,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Animal  Tbap. — George  Barr,    Clutskanie,  Ore- 
gon. 
Car  Coupling.— ElishaT.  Barlow,  S.   F.,    Cal. 
Balanced   Slide   Valve. — Henrv   Kessler,    S. 

F.,  Cal. 
Bottling    Machine.  — James    Armstrong    and 

Samuel  Marks,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Bottling  Apparatus. — Asher  S.  Taylor,  S.  F., 

Cal. 
Device  for  Charging  Drill  Holes. — Francis 
X.  Lavalle,  Auburn,  Cal. 

*The  patents  are  not  ready  for  delivery   by   the 

Patent  Office  until  some  I  i  days  after  the  date  of  issue. 
Note. — Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.,  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  tel- 
egraph or  otherwise)  at  the  loweBt  rates.  All  patent 
business  for  Pacilio  coast  inventors  transacted  with 
greater  security  and  in  much  less  time  than  by  any  other 
agoucy. 


Vick's  Floral  Guide.  —  We  have  re- 
received  from  this  celebrated  florist  and 
seedsman  of  Rochester,  New  York,  his 
beautifully  Illustrated  Floral  Guide  for  1873. 
It  is,  we  believe,  the  handsomest  work  of  its 
kind  and  the  most  completo  ever  published  in 
the  United  States.  Elaborate  in  all  of  its  des- 
criptive departments,  perfectly  elegant  in  its 
embellishments,  and  faultless  in  typographical 
execution. 

It  embodies  more  really  useful  information 
on  the  subjects  of  flowers  and  fruits,  the  plant- 
ing of  seeds,  the  embellishment  of  grounds,  the 
beautifying  of  homes,  the  parterre  and  the 
parlor,  than  we  have  ever  before  seen  in  any 
similar  work.  We  feel  like  commending  the 
great  seedsman  to  the  patronage  of  the  worl'i 
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Tired  Mothers. 

A  little  elbow  leans  upon  your  knee, 

Your  tired  knee,  that  has  bo  much  to  bear: 
A  child's  dear  eye"  are  looking  lovingly 

From  underneath  a  thatch  of  tangled  hair. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  heed  the  velvet  touch 

Of  warm,  iroist  ringers,  folding  yours  so  tight; 
You  do  not  prize  ihis  blessing  over-mueh. 

You  almost  are  too  tired  to  pray  to  night. 

But  it  Is  blessedness!    A  year  ago 

I  did  not  see  it  as  I  do  to-day — 
We  are  so  dull  and  thankless;    and  too  slow 

To  catch  the  suushiue  till  it  slips  away, 
And  now  it  seems  surpassing  strange  to  me. 

That,  while  I  wore  the  haege  of  motherhood, 
I  did  uot  kiss  more  oft,  and  tendtrly, 

The  little  child  that  brought  me  only  good. 

And  if,  some  night  when  yon  sit  down  to  rest, 

You  miBS  this  elbow  from  your  tired  knee, 
This  restless,  curling  head  from  off  your  br.  nst, 

This  lisping  tongue  that  chatters  constantly; 
If  from  your  own  the  dimpled  hands  had  slipped, 

And  ne'er  would  nestle  in  your  palm  again  ; 
If  the  while  feet  into  their  grave  had  tripped, 

I  could  not  blame  you  for  your  Ueurt-aehe  then! 

I  wonder  so  that  mothers  ever  frrt 

At  little  children  clinging  to  their  gown; 
Or  that  the  foot-prints,  when  the  days  arc  wet 

Are  ever  black  enough  to  make  them  frown. 
If  I  could  find  a  little  muddy  boot. 

Or  cap,  or  jacket  on  my  chamber  floor; 
t.  If  I  could  kiss  a  rosy,  restless  foot, 

And  hear  Us  patter  in  my  home  once  more. 

If  I  could  men!  a  broken  cart  to-day, 

To-morrow  make  a  kite,  to  reach  the  sky — 
There  is  no  woman  in  God's  world  could  say 

8he  was  more  blissfully  content  than  I. 
But  ah!    the  dainiy  pillow  next  my  own 

la  never  rumpled  by  a  shining  head; 
My  singing  birdling  from  its  nest  is  flown; 

The  little  boy  I  used  to  kiss  is  dead! 

From  the  Aldinefor  September. 


A  True  Marriage. 

Theodore  Parker  wrote  thus  sensibly  on  the 
marriage  question: 

Men  and  women,  and  especially  young  peo- 
ple, do  not  know  that  it  takes  years  to  marry 
completely  two  hearts,  even  of  the  most  loving 
and  well-assorted.  But  nature  allows  no  sud- 
den change.  We  slope  very  gradually  from 
the  cradle  to  the  summit  of  life.  Marriage  is 
gradual,  a  fraction  of  us  at  a  time.  A  happy 
wedlock  is  a  long  falling  in  love.  I  know  young 
persons  think  love  belongs  only  to  the  brown 
hair,  and  plump,  round,  crimson  cheeks.  So 
it  does  for  its  beginning,  just  as  Mt.  Washing- 
ton begins  at  Boston  Bay.  But  the  golden 
marriage  is  a  part  of  love  which  the  bridal  day 
knows  notbiag  of.  Youth  is  the  tassel  and 
silken  flower  of  love,  age  is  the  full  com,  ripe 
and  solidi  n  the  ear.  Beautiful  is  the  morning 
of  love,  with  its  prophetic  crimson,  violet,  pur- 
ple, and  gold,  with  its  hopes  of  days  that  are  to 
come.  Beautiful  also  is  the  evening  of  love, 
with  its  glad  remembrances,  and  its  rainbow 
side  turned  toward  heaven  as  well  as  earth. 

Young  people  marry  their  opposite  in  temper 
and  general  character,  and  such  a  marriage  is 
commonly  a  gooJ  match.  They  do  it  instinct- 
ively. The  young  man  does  not  say,  "My 
black  eyes  require  to  be  wed  with  blue,  and  my 
over  veheraents  require  to  be  a  little  modified 
with  somewhat  of  dullness  and  reserve."  When 
these  opposites  come  together  to  be  wed,  they 
do  not  kuow  it;  each  thinks  the  other  just  like 
itself. 

Old  people  never  marry  their  opposites;  they 
marry  their  similars,  and  from  calculation. 
E  ich  of  these  two  arrangements  is  very  proper. 
In  their  long  journey  these  two  young  opposites 
will  fall  out  by  the  way  a  great  many  times  and 
both  get  out  of  the  road;  but  each  will  charm 
the  other  back  agaiu,  and  by-and-by  they  will 
be  agreed  as  to  the  place  they  will  go  to  and 
the  road  they  will  go  by,  and  become  recon- 
ciled. The  man  will  be  nobler  and  larger  for 
being  associated  with  so  much  humanity  un- 
like himself,  and  she  will  be  a  noble  woman 
for  having  manhood  beside  her  that  seeks  to 
correct  her  deficiencies  and  supply  her  with 
what  she  lacks,  if  the  diversity  be  not  too  great, 
and  there  be  real  piety  and  love  in  their  hearts 
to  begin  with. 

The  old  bridegroom,  having  a  much  shorter 
journey  to  make,  must  associate  himself  with 
one  like  himself.  Men  and  women  are  mar- 
ried fractionally;  now  a  small  fraction,  then  a 
large  fraction.  Very  few  are  married  totally, 
and  they  only,  I  think,  after  some  forty  or  fifty 
years  of  gradual  approach  and  experiment. 
Such  a  large  and  sweet  fruit  is  a  complete  mar- 
riage that  it  needs  a  very  long  summer  to  ripen 
in,  and  then  a  long  winter  to  mellow  and  sea- 
son it.  But  a  real,  happy  marriage  of  love  and 
judgment  between  a  noble  man  and  woman  is 
one  of  the  things  so  very  handsome  that  if  the 
sun  were,  as  the  Greek  poets  fabled,  a  god,  he 
might  stop  the  world  in  order  to  feast  Lis  eyes 
on  such  a  spectacle. 


If  a  man  does  not  make  new  acquaintances 
as  he  advances  in  life,  he  will  soon  find  him- 
self alone.  A  man  should  keep  his  friendship 
in  constant  repair. 


Sensible   Remarks    on    Becoming 
Fashions. 

The  writer  of  the  fashion  articles  in  the 
Golden  Era  gives  the  following  sensible 
advice  to  ladies  about  following  the  fash- 
ions for  wearing  the  hair.  She  succeeds 
in  putting  a  column  of  wisdom  in  this  lit- 
tle paragraph.  "It  is  surprising  how 
readily  the  latest  style  of  wearing  the  hair 
has  been  adopted.  It  is  now  almost  uni- 
versally raised  from  the  neck  and  we  note 
with  pleasure  a  decline  in  fondness  for 
the  great  quantities  of  false  hair  so  recent- 
ly piled  upon  the  feminine  head.  But  our 
ladies  think  they  must  be  in  fashion,  and 
in  the  blind  adoption  of  these  entirely 
different  styles  of  hair-dressing  often  sac- 
rifice what  they  are  making  the  greatest 
effort  to  enhance,  their  own  beauty. 
When  the  style,  beautiful  in  itself,  but 
usually  most  trying  to  the  American  face, 
of  wearing  all  the  hair  scraped  back  and 
bound  into  a  circle  of  close  plaits  behind, 
came  in,  every  woman  discarded  the  fav- 
orite but  slovenly  net  that  had  been  ruin- 
ing the  backs  of  her  dresses  for  two  years. 
The  net  was  well  rid  of,  but  this  classic 
style  did  not  accomplish  all  that  was 
thought  it  would.  Hardly  one  woman  in 
ten  looked  fit  to  be  seen,  for  the  head 
must  be  exceptionally  regular  to  stand 
this  treatment.  Every  woman  should 
study  her  head  before  she  dresses  her  hair 
and  allow  her  good  sense  to  dictate  when 
a  fashion  should  be  modified  or  when  it 
can  be  implicitly  followed.  If  the  fore- 
head narrows  above  the  cheek  bone,  pads 
can  be  worn  in  the  hair  at  the  side.  If 
the  forehead  is  broad  and  the  face  narrow 
this  style  should  be  rigidly  avoided  what- 
ever be  the  fashion.  If  the  head  is  slight- 
ly flat,  plaits  across  it,  or  the  hair  turned 
over  a  roll  will  improve  the  shape,  but  if 
naturally  too  high  the  fullness  of  hair 
should  be  given  to  other  parts.  If  the 
head  is  perfect  in  shape,  the  blest  possessor 
should  disregard  any  fashion  that  could 
conceal  a  charm  so  exceedingly  rare. 

The  Dress  of  Civilized  Women. 

I  do  declare  that  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  die  and  get  out  of  torment  at  once  than  to 
have  to  rise  every  morning  for  some  forty  or 
fifty  years  and  box  ore's  body  up  in  a  sort  of 
compressive  armor,  hang  weights  to  one's  hips 
and  more  weights  upon  the  head,  which  last 
are  supported  by  the  roots  of  the  hair;  put 
one's  feet  into  shoes  a  number  too  small,  and 
not  of  the  right  shape,  and  with  heels  like 
stilts;  and  then  set  about  doing  the  whole  duty 
of  women  with  a  cheerful  face  and  a  spry  air, 
for  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  mortal  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four  !  That  there  are  so  many 
women  who  are  not  frightened  into  a  decline  at 
such  a  prospect,  and  that  they  bravely  under- 
take to  do  it — nay,  more,  that  they  even  dream 
that  under  such  disadvantages  they  can  work 
side  by  side  with  unshackled  man,  and  they 
do  not  die  in  trjing  to  do  it,  certainly  says 
much  for  their  courage,  but  very  little  for  their 
common  sense. 

A  man's  dress  to  a  great  extent  is  fashioued 
for  comfort.  He  has  contrivances  for  sus- 
pending the  weight  of  his  clothing  from  his 
shoulders.  If  the  east  wind  blows  he  can  turn 
up  his  his  coat  collar,  button  himself  up  snug- 
ly, slouch  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  thrust  his 
hands  into  his  pockets  and  brave  the  weather. 
But  imagine  a  woman  removing  her  hat  or  bon- 
net from  the  angle  at  which  fashion  says 
she  must  wear  it  on  account  of  the  weather,  or 
turning  any  of  her  "fixtures"  up  to  protect  her 
neck  and  throat,  or  buttoning  up  anything  that 
was  unbuttoned  before,  or  sticking  her  hands 
into  her  pockets!  She  would  be  taken  for  an 
improper  character  out  on  a  mild  spree,  or  for 
a  lunatic  asylum,  should  she  endeavor  by  any 
impromptu  arrangement  of  habiliments  to  save 
her  health.— From  The  Science  of  Health. 

Study  and  Beauty. — The  woman  who 
is  indifferent  to  her  looks  is  no  true  wom- 
an. God  meant  woman  to  be  attractive, 
to  look  well,  to  please,  and  it  is  one  of  her 
duties  to  carry  out  this  intention  of  her 
maker.  But  that  dress  is  to  do  all,  and 
to  suflice,  is  more  than  we  can  be  brought 
to  believe.  Just  because  we  do  love  to 
see  girls  look  well,  as  well  as  to  live  to 
some  purpose,  we  would  urge  upon  them 
such  a  course  of  reading  and  study  as  will 
confer  such  as  no  modiste  can  supply.  A 
well  known  author  once  wrote  a  pretty 
essay  on  the  power  of  education  to  beauty 
—  that  it  absolutely  chiseled  the  features; 
that  he  had  seen  many  a  clumsy  nose  and 
pair  of  thick  lips  so  modified  by  thought 
awakened  and  active  sentiment  as  to  be 
unrecognizable.  And  he  put  it  on  that 
ground  that  we  so  often  see  people,  home- 
ly and  unattractive  in  youth,  bloom  in 
middle  life  into  a  softened  Indian  sum- 
mer of  good  looks  and  mellow  ones. 


True  and  False  Heabts.— They  dwell 
in  every  community  and  their  attributes 
are  as  visible  to  human  eyes  as  the  good 
and  bad  actions  of  all  accountable  beings 
are.  The  false  heart  is  as  inconstant  as 
the  waves  of  an  ocean,  it  is  the  abode  of 
human  selfishness  where  no  refined  and 
tender  feeling  and  sentiment  ever  enters 
in;  its  passions  are  strong  and  its  ambi- 
tions are  wild,  but  ever  restless,  change- 
able and  transitory.  It  cleaves  to  us  in 
our  prosperity,  and,  so  long  as  an  intimate 
association  with  us  can  bring  to  it  any  so- 
cial, political  or  business  distinction  it 
courts,  curries,  and  cajoles  us  into  the  be- 
lief that  its  interests  in  our  welfare  is  as 
sincere  and  earnest  as  our  own.  The  true 
heart  is  as  unchangeable  as  eternity;  it 
cleaves  to  us  through  every  worldly 
trial  and  misfortune;  it  regards  our  fail- 
ings with  charity  and  our  mistakes  with 
pity  and  forgiveness.  The  unchangeable 
love  of  such  a  heart  is  the  most  priceless 
boon  in  the  Heavenly  dispensation  of  God's 
great  gifts  to  humanity.  It  is  often  the 
last  prop  that  sustains  a  drooping  soul, 
that  staggers  under  its  heavy  burden  of 
sorrow  and  adversity.  No  atom  of  self 
love  nor  quality  of  deceit  lurks  in  the 
placid  bosom  where  it  dwells.  A  true 
heart  is  as  incapable  of  a  mean  action  as  a 
bird  isincapable  of  flying  without  wings. — 
Fireside  Friend. 


The  Voice  of  tiik  Shell. — When  a  shell 
is  held  up  to  the  ear.  there  is  a  peculiar 
vibratory  noise.  Philosophically  investi- 
gated, the  peculiar  sound  thus  recognized 
is  a  phenomenon  that  has  very  much  per 
plexed  learned  gentlemen  for  a  long  while. 
The  experiment  is  easily  made  by  simply 
pressing  a  spiral  shell,  common  in  collec- 
tions, over  the  cerebrum  of  either  ear.  If 
a  large  shell,  the  sound  is  very  much  like 
that  of  a  far-off  cataract.  Now  what  does 
it?  Every  muscle  in  the  body  is  always  in 
a  state  of  tension.  Some  are  more  on  the 
stretah  than  others,  particularly  those  of 
the  fingers.  It  is  conceded  that  the  vibration 
of  the  fibres  of  those  in  the  fingers  being 
communicated  in  the  shell,  it  propagates 
and  intensities  it,  as  the  hollow  body  of  a 
violin  does  the  vibration  of  its  strings,  and 
thus  the  acoustic  nerve  receives  the  sonor- 
ous impressions.  Muscles  of  the  leg  be- 
low the  knee  are  said  to  vibrate  in  the 
same  way,  and  if  conducted  to  the  ear  pro- 
duce the  same  result. 


Wealth  and   content   do  not  always  lie  to- 
gether. 


Evening. — It  was  evening.  The  can- 
dles were  lighted  in  the  farm  houses,  and 
through  the  windows  they  gleamed  out 
upon  the  sombre  landscape  like  great 
bright  stars.  The  work  of  the  day  was 
done  and  the  twilight  shadows  had  settled 
down  over  the  quiet  neighborhood  like  a 
holy  calm.  Before  an  old-time  fire-place 
a  family  group  were  seated,  the  burning 
logs  gleamed  and  crackled  upon  the  hearth, 
illuminating  the  whole  room.  In  the 
chimney  corner  in  his  old-fashioned  arm- 
chair, sat  a  venerable  old  man  with  an 
open  Bible  upon  his  knees.  He  read  in  a 
voice  tremulous  with  age  the  old.old  story, 
that  we  first  learned  to  lisp  in  our  infancy, 
of  one  who  lived  and  died  for  us;  and 
when  the  chapter  was  finished,  they  knelt 
down  together  about  the  hearthstone,  and 
the  same  faltering  voice  invoked  Heaven's 
protection  for  that  household  through  the 
honrs  of  the  silent  night.  The  children 
were  put  to  bed,  the  old  folks  followed 
them,  the  fire  went  out  upon  the  hearth 
and  all  was  peaceful  and  still. 


Yodjtq  FOLKS'  CoLd^ft. 


Woman's  Growth, — There  is  a  period  in 
the  early  life  of  every  true  woman,  when 
moral  and  intellectual  growth  seems  for 
the  time  to  cease.  The  intellect,  having 
appropriated  aliment  requisite  to  growth 
of  the  uncrowned  feminine  nature,  feels 
the  necessity  of  more  intimate  companion- 
ship with  the  masculine  mind  to  start  it 
on  its  second  period  of  development. 
Here,  at  this  point,  some  stand,  for  years, 
without  making  a  step  in  advance.  Others 
marry,  and  astonish,  in  a  few  brief  years, 
by  their  sweet  temper,  their  new  beauty, 
their  high  accomplishments,  and  their 
noble  womanhood,  those  whose  blindness 
led  them  to  suppose  they  were  among  the 
incurably  heartless  and  frivolous. 


I  look  not  back  after  my  childhood, 
but  forward.  I  feel  it  as  something  to 
reach,  not  to  leave.  O  young  people, 
these  hoary  and  wrinkled  ones,  your  elders, 
smile  at  your  esteeming  them  so  old! 
There  is,  as  the  heathen  fabled,  an  elixir 
of  life — a  fountain  of  immortal  youth. 
Every  prejudice  you  throw  off  renews 
your  age,  till  you  are  more  a  child  in  your 
"Father's  house"  of  "many  mansions" 
than  you  were  in  your  spring-time,  or 
college  days.  Every  conquest  of  passion 
is  rejuvenation. — Dr.  Bartol. 


The  Faithful  Shepherd  Boy. 

Gerhard t  was  a  German  shepherd  boy; 
and  a  noble  fellow  he  was,  too,  although 
he  was  very,  very  poor.  One  day  he  was 
watching  his  flock  which  was  feeding  in  a 
valley  on  the  borders  of  a  forest,  a  hunter 
came  out  of  the  wood  and  asked — 

"How  far  is  it  to  the  nearest  village  ?" 

"Six miles,  sir,"  replied  the  boy;  "but 
the  road  is  only  a  sheep  track,  and  very 
easily  missed." 

The  hunter  glanced  at  the  crooked  track, 
and  then  said — 

"My  lad,  I  am  hungry,  tired  and  thirsty. 
I  have  lost  my  companions  and  missed  iaj 
way.  Leave  your  sheep  and  show  me  the 
road.     I  will  pay  you  well." 

"I  cannot  leave  my  sheep,  sir,"  rejoined 
Gerhardt;  They  would  stray  into  the  for- 
est, and  be  eaten  by  the  wolves  or  stolen 
by  the  robbers." 

"Well,  what  of  that?"  queried  the 
hunter. 

"They  are  not  your  sheep.  The  loss  of 
one  or  more  wouldn't  be  much  to  your 
master;  and  I'll  give  you  more  money 
than  you  ever  earned  in  a  whole  year." 

"I  cannot  go,  sir,"  rejoined  Gerhardt 
very  firmly.  "My  master  pays  me  for  my 
time  and  he  trusts  me  with  his  sheep.  If 
I  were  to  sell  you  my  time  which  does  not 
belong  to  me,  and  the  sheep  should  get 
lost,  it  would  be  just  the  same  as  if  I  stole 
them." 

"Well,"  said  the  hunter,  "will  you  trust 
your  sheep  with  me  while  you  go  to  the 
village  and  get  me  some  food  and  drink 
and  a  guide  ?  I  will  take  good  care  of 
them  for  you." 

The  boy  shook  his  head.  "The  sheep," 
said  he,  "do  not  know  your  voice,  and" — 
Gerhardt  stopped  speaking. 

"And  what  ?  Can't  you  trust  me  ?  Do 
I  look  like  a  dishonest  man  ?"  said  the 
hunter  angrily. 

"Sir,"  said  the  boy  slowly,  "you  tried  to 
make  me  false  to  my  trust  and  wantea  me 
to  break  my  word  to  my  master.  How  do 
I  know  you  would  keep  your  word  to 
me  ?" 

The  hunter  laughed;  for  he  felt  that  the 
boy  had  fairly  cornered  him.  He  said,  "I 
see,  my  lad,  that  you  are  a  good,  faithful 
boy.  I  will  not  forget  you.  Show  me 
the  road  and  I  will  try  to  make  it  out  for 
myself." 

Gerhardt  now  offered  the  humble  con- 
tents of  his  scrip  to  the  hungryman,  who, 
coarse  as  they  were,  ate  them  gladly. 
Presently  his  attendants  came  up;  and 
then  Gerhardt,  to  his  surprise,  found  that 
the  hunter  was  the  grand  duke,  who  owned 
all  the  country  around.  The  duke  was  so 
pleased  with  the  boy's  honesty,  that  he  sent 
for  him  shortly  after,  and  had  him  edu- 
cated. In  after  years  Gerhardt  became  a 
very  rich  and  powerful  man;  but  he  re- 
mained honest  and  true  to  his   dying  day. 

Honesty,  truth  and  fidelity  are  precious 
jewels  in  the  character  of  a  child.  When 
they  spring  from  piety,  they  are  pure  dia- 
monds, and  make  their  possessor  very 
beautiful,  very  happy,  very  honorable  and 
very  useful.  May  you,  my  readers,  wear 
them  as  Gerhardt  did.  Then  a  greater 
than  a  duke  will  befriend  you;  for  the 
great  King  will  adopt  you  as  His  children, 
and  you  will  become  princes  and  prin- 
cesses royal  in  the  kingdom  of  God. — 
Young  Pilgrim. 

Pluck  in  Girls. 

Girls  can  make  their  own  way  in  the  world  if 
they  have  energy  to  plan  and  courage  to  exe- 
cute. The  stuff  is  in  them  if  they  know  how 
to  use  it.     Gail  Hamilton  tells  a  good  story : 

I  know  two  girls  born  to  wealth.  In  their 
early  youth  they  were  rich,  careless,  free.  They 
walked,  and  drove,  and  hunted,  and  boated, 
and  drank  great  draughts  of  happiness  and 
health.  Presently  trouble  came.  Affairs  were 
involved.  The  stalwart  father  became  a  con- 
firmed and  helpless  invalid.  Did  they  sit  down 
and  wring  their  hands?  Did  they  go  moaning  all 
their  days,  begging  men  to  give  them  a  little 
sewing,  a  little  teaching,  a  little  copying?  Not 
they.  They  began  in  a  small  way  in  a  country 
town  to  keep  a  grocery  store.  They  gave 
fair  measure  and  right  change.  They  kept 
what  people  wanted;  aud  if  anything  was 
called  for  which  they  had  not,  they  put  it  down 
on  the  list  of  future  purchases.  They  bad  the 
cleanest  and  nicest  grocery  for  miles  around. 
They  hired  a  clerk  and  bought  a  horse,  and 
built  a  house,  and  are  at  this  moment  inde- 
pendent property  holders,  as  well  as  agreeable 
women. 

Were  it  not  for  hope  the  heart  would  break. 
What  is  bought  is  cheaper  than  a  gift. 
Weak  things  united  become  strong, 
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Coffee-Making. 

Prof.  Liebig,  the  .German  chemist,  says  good 
coffee  should  be  rich  in  two  principles,  extract 
and  aroma.  When  boiled  a  long  time  coffee  is 
rich  in  extract,  but  deficient  in  aroma;  and  when 
boiled  only  a  short  time  it  is  rich  in  aroma  but 
deficient  in  extract.  In  order  to  obtain  both  of 
these  properties,  Prof.  Liebig  directs  to  take 
two-thirds  of  the  ground  coffee  needed  for  a 
meal,  put  in  the  water  and  boil  briskly  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  when  Ihe  meal  is  nearly 
ready,  take  the  coffee  from  the  fire  and  add  the 
remaining  third  of  ground  coffee;  stir  it  well, 
let  it  stand  a  few  minutes  and  serve. 

The  above  directions  will  not  avail  much  if 
the  coffee  is  not  properly  roasted.  Roast  often, 
and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time. 

According  to  M.  Schadler  only  half  the  quan- 
tity of  finely  ground  coffee  is  needed,  in  order 
to  produce  the  same  strength  of  beverage  ob- 
tained by  the  ordinary  coarse  ground  article. 
If,  after  the  Oriental  fashion,  the  ground  coffee 
is  crushed  fine  in  a  mortar,  only  two-fifths  of 
the  coarse  is  needed.  Iufusion,  boiling,  or  fil- 
tering through  a  bag,  all  have  the  same  result 
as  regards  strength,  except  that  by  filtering  the 
aroma  of  the  coffee  is  better  preserved. 

To  Detect  Alum  in  Bread. 

One  of  the  most  common  adulterations  of 
bread  is  with  alum,  and  any  ready  mode  of  de- 
tecting such  adulteration  is  a  matter  of  import- 
ance to  all.  Perhaps  the  best  and  most  con- 
venient test  is  m  de  with  logwood  and  ammo- 
nia, which  is  given  by  Mr.  Horsely  substan- 
tially »s  follows:  1st.  Make  a  tincture  of  log- 
wood by  boiling  for  eight  hours  two  drams  of 
freshly  cut  logwood  chips  in  five  ounces  of 
mythelated  spirits  in  a  wide-mouthed  phial, 
and  then  filter  the  liquid.  2d.  Make  a  strong 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  distilled 
or  carefully  filtered  rain  water.  Place  a  tea- 
spoonfnl  of  each  solution  in  a  wine-glass  full 
of  water  and  pour  the  mixture  into  a  white 
ware  saucer.  The  fluid  will  be  of  a  pink  color. 
Bread  containing  alum  if  immersed  in  this 
liquid  for  five  minutes  or  so,  and  then  laid  out 
to  drain  and  dry  on  a  plate,  will,  in  an  hour, 
or  as  soon  as  it  gets  a  little  dry,  commence  to 
turn  blue;  but  if  no  alum  is  contained  in  the 
bread  the  pink  color,  which  it  has  acquired  in 
the  solution  will  gradually  fade  away.  If  on 
drying,  a  greenish  tint  is  perceptible,  the  pres- 
ence ot  copper  may  be  suspected. 

Impboved  Cooking  Range. — A  correspond- 
ent of  the  Missouri  Jlepubtican  gives  the  follow- 
ing somewhat  facetious  description  of  an  im- 
proved cooking  arrangement  which  was  exhibit- 
ed at  the  late  Institute  Pair  in  New  York: — 

At  the  fair  there  is  a  machine  that  will  drive 
the  plumbers  to  suicide  and  allow  a  household 
hot  biscuit  in  twenty-six  minutes  after  the  fire 
is  made  in  the  range,  while  that  old  ice-box  of 
an  oven  is  below  zero.  It  is  a  zinc  arrange- 
ment that  sits  on  top  of  the  range.  It  bus 
compartments  for  meat  at  the  first  floor,  the 
vegetables  occupy  the  second,  and  the  garret  is 
devoted  to  the  breads,  puddings  and  pies. 
This  machine,  when  I  saw  it  in  operation,  had 
a  larga  piece  of  roast  beef  in  the  middle  chum- 
ber,  a  variety  of  vegetables  above,  and  a  stun- 
ning loaf  of  bread,  an  Indian  pudding  and  a 
pan  of  baked  apples  on  the  top.  These  differ- 
ent divisions  are  air-tight,  but  between  them 
the  steam  madly  circulates  and  returns  in  water 
to  the  main  supply  in  the  botlom.  Suffici- 
ent water  is  put  in  at  first  to  get  up  steam  for 
the  entire  dose  of  cooking.  The  minute  that 
the  water  boils  in  the  base  of  the  machinery  the 
steam  ascends  between  all  these  compartments, 
through  lots  of  passages,  and  the  things  to  be 
cooked  are  to  be  put  in,  the  meat  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  the  bread  and  vegetables.  There  need 
be  but  a  moderate  fire  in  the  range  orsto-.e — 
your  dinner  cooks,  and  cooks  splendidly.  It's 
the  greatest  domestic  blessing  of  the  age,  and 
the  sooner  Chicago  people  get  this  new  inven- 
tion, the  sooner  they'll  be  happy. 

How  to  Make  Toast. — A  dish  of  good  toast 
is  a  rarity  and  is  an  enjoyment.  For  breakfast 
few  things  surpass  it  to  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  that  dish  at  that  meal.  It  is  light,  di- 
gestible and  reliable,  and  is  not  very  expensive. 
A  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  with  a  baked  Spilzen- 
burg,  or  a  dish  of  any  other  sub-acid  in  addition, 
■will  make  a  satisfactory  meal  to  a  reasonable 
man.  In  toabting  bread  the  following  rules 
should  be  observed:  Warm  your  bread  well,  by 
changing  the  sides  of  the  slice  when  heated 
through,  brown  as  is  desired.  There  should  be 
rather  little  than  much  browning,  and  the  slices 
should  be  quite  thin,  say  a  quarter  or  three- 
eights  of  an  inch,  no  more.  But  do  not  scorch; 
avoid  that  in  all  cases.  The  philosophy  in 
browning  is  to  take  your  time  until  you  are 
done.  Where  the  toast  accumulates  keep  in  a 
hot  dish,  but  use  as  soon  as  possible.  What 
is  desirable  in  toast  is  the  rich  color  and  flavor 
formed  by  changing  the  starch  into  dextrine  or 
gum.  Heat  evaporates  moisture  in  bread  as 
well  as  elsewhere.  The  moisture  that  escapes 
from  toast  leaves  the  bread  light,  soft  and  por- 
ous inside. 

Cooking  ondeb  Pressor.. — Experiments  by 
Professor  Junichen  prove  that  the  time  for 
cookiug  various  articles  of  daily  consumption 
is  very  much  shorter  when  effected  under  strong 
pressure,  while  a  great  saving  in  fuel  is  also  ob- 
tained. 


To  Make  Chutney. — Indian  chutney  is  a  com- 
pound of  mangoes,  chillies,  and  limejuice,  with 
some  portion  of  other  native  fruits,  such  as 
tamarinds,  etc.,  the  flavor  being  hightened  by 
garlic.  For  family  use  the  following  recipe 
will  be  found  very  suitable:  Chillies,  one  pound, 
to  one  and  a  half  pounds,  apples,  one  pound, 
red  tamarinds,  two  pounds;  sugar  candy,  one 
pound;  fresh  ginger-root,  one  pound;  garlic, 
one-half  pound  to  three-fourths  of  a  pound; 
sultana  raisins,  one  and  a  half  pound;  fine  salt 
one  pound;  distilled  vinegar,  five  bottles.  The 
chillies  are  to  be  soaked  for  an  hour  in  the  vin- 
egar, and  the  whole  ground  with  a  stone  and 
muller  to  a  paste. 

Here  is  another  recipe  which  may  be  depend- 
ed upon  for  making  an  excellent  chutney:  One 
pound  salt;  one  pound  mustard  seed;  one 
pound  stoned  raisins;  one  pound  brown  sugar; 
twelve  ounces  garlic;  six  ounces  cayenne  pep- 
per; two  quarts  unripe  gooseberries;  and  two 
quarts  best  vinegar.  The  mustard  seed  should 
be  gently  dried  and  bruised,  and  the  sugar 
made  into  a  syrup  with  a  pint  of  vinegar;  the 
gooseberries  dried  and  boiled  in  a  quart  of  the 
vinegar;  the  garlic  to  be  well  bruised  in  a  mor- 
tar. When  cold,  gradually  mix  the  whole  in  a 
mortar,  and  with  the  remaining  vinegar  thor- 
oughly amalgamate  them.  To  be  tied  down 
close;  the  longer  kept  the  better. 


Bread  Made  With  Sea-Wateb. — Rabuteau, 
after  considering  the  effects  of  sea-water  in 
large  or  small  doses  on  the  economy,  thinks  that 
bread  made  with  it  might  be  taken  with  advan- 
tage in  dyspepsia,  phthisis,  and  scrofula.  The 
bread  is  extremely  pleasant  to  the  taste. — Am. 
Jour.  Pharm. 


A  Soup  Fountain. — Liebig's  extract  of  meat, 
which  makes  an  excellent  soup,  is  hereafter  to 
be  supplied  to  the  poor  classes  of  Paris  at  a 
merely  nominal  cost,  from  regular  fountains. 
A.  M.  Levy  announces  that  he  will  inaugurate 
a  fountain  of  soup  in  his  establishment,  and, 
for  the  first  two  d.iys,  will  distribute  the  same 
gratis  to  the  public. 


Practical    Recipes. 

Apple  Shobt  Cake. — To  one  quart  of  sifted 
flour  add  two  teaspooufuls  of  cream  tartar 
and  one  of  soda,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  sweet  milk  or 
cream  enough  to  mix  it.  Have  the  dough  rather 
stiff,  roll  and  bake  in  a  sheet.  As  soon  as 
baked,  split  open  the  whole  cake,  spread  one 
piece  quickly  with  butter,  cover  with  well  sweet- 
ened applesauce,  pour  over  some  thick  sweet 
cream,  grate  on  nutmeg,  place  the  other  half 
on  this  (crust  side  down)  spread  with  butter, 
cover  the  apple  sauce,  cream  and  nutmeg. 

Fabmebs'  Fkuit  Cake. — Three  cups  of  dried 
apples,  wash  and  cut  each  piece  into  three 
pieces,  then  boil  in  a  syrup  made  of  two  cups 
of  sugar,  half  a  cup  of  water,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  essence  of  lenion.Junlil  preserved  through  and 
tender.  Be  very  careful  not  to  let  it  burn. 
When  cooked  sufficiently,  take  off  and  cool; 
then  add  one  cup  of  dried  cherries,  three  cups 
of  raisins,  two  cups  of  sugar,  half  a  cup  of 
brandy,  one  cup  of  butter,  six  eggs,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  cloves,  nutmeg  and  cinnamon,  pul- 
verized and  mixed,  flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter; 
bake  one  hour. 

Gingebsnaps. — One  heaping  cup  of  flour, 
one  cup  of  molasses,  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  the 
same  of  butter,  and  half  as  much  of  laid,  one 
table-spoonful  of  ginger,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Mix  all  together,  knead  it  stiff,  roll  thin,  and 
bake  moderately. 

Water  Cakes. — Dry  three  pounds  of  fine 
flour,  and  rub  into  it  a  pound  of  sifted  sugar, 
one  pound  of  butter,  and  one  ounce  of  caraway- 
seed.  Make  it  into  a  paste  with  three-quar- 
ters of  a  pint  of  boiling  new  milk,  roll  very 
thin,  and  cut  into  the  size  you  choose;  punch 
full  of  holes,  and  bake  on  tin  plates  in  a  cool 
oven. 

Butter  Cakes. — To  half  a  pound  of  butter 
add  the  same  quantity  of  brown  sugar,  three 
eggs,  the  rind  of  two  lemons,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  cinnamon,  and  a  table-spoonful  of 
ginger.  Work  into  it  as  much  flour  as  will 
make  it  a  paste;  cut  it  into  shapes,  and  strew 
over  the  top  some  powdered  almonds  and  can- 
died orange  peel.     Bake  in  a  slow  oven. 

Eve's  Pudding. — Grate  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  bread;  mix  it  with  the  same  quantity 
of  finely-shred  suet,  the  same  of  apples,  and 
the  same  of  currants.  Mix  with  these  four  eggs 
beaten  to  a  froth.  Put  it  into  a  shape  and  boil 
three  hours.  Serve  with  pudding-sauce,  in 
which  is  a  little  lemon-juice. 


Ornamental  Crockery.  —  A  gentleman  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  invented  a  machine 
for  printing  in  colored  and  giltenamelson  china 
and  pottery  of  all  kinds  which,  it  is  claimed, 
will  revolutionize  the  whoie  business  of  orna- 
menting crockery,  reducing  the  cost  to  a' small 
fraction  of  what  it  now  is.  He  has  applied  for 
patents  in  several  foreign  countries  as  well  as 
in  the  United  States. 

Amusements. — Let  amusements  fill  up 
the  chinks  of  your  existence,  not  the  great 
spaces  thereof.  Let  your  pleasures  be 
taken  as  Daniel  took  his  prayers — with  his 
windows  open;  pleasures  which  need  not 
cause  a  single  blush  on  an  ingenious  cheek. 
— Parker. 


Gold  wears  away  in  handling.  Governmont 
states  that  in  the  simple  counting  and  transfer 
of  one  million  of  dollars  from  one  vault  to  an- 
other the  loss  by  abrasion  amounts  to  $6, 
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The  best,  speediest,  and  surest' method  for  you 
to  obtain  patents,  file  caveats,  or  transact 
any  other  important  business  with  the  Patent 
Office  at  Washington,  or  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, is  through  the  agency  of  DEWEY  <fe 
CO.,  PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  MINING 
AND  SCIENTIFIC  PRESS,  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, an  able,  responsible,  and  long-estab- 
lished firm,  and  the  principal  agents  on  this 
side  of  the  continent.  They  refer  to  the  thous- 
ands of  inventors  who  have  patronized  them, 
and  to  all  prominent  business  men  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  who  are  more  or  less  familiar 
with  their  reputation  as  straightforward  jour- 
nalists and  patent  solicitors  and  counsellors. 

We  not  only  more  readily  apprehend  the  points 
and  secure  much  more  fully  and  quickly  the 
patents  for  our  home  inventors,  but  with  the 
influence  of  our  carefully  read  and  extensively 
circulated  journals,  we  are  enabled  to  illus- 
trate the  intrinsic  merits  of  their  patents,  and 
secure  a  due  reward  to  the  inventor,  besides 
serving  the  public  who  are  more  ready  to  give 
a  fair  trial,  and  adopt  a  good  thing,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  honest  and  intelligent 
publishers. 

To  Obtain  a  Patent, 

A  well-constructed  model  is  generally  first  need- 
ed, if  the  invention  can  well  be  thus  illustrated. 
It  must  not  exceed  12  inches  in  length  or 
hight.  When  practicable,  a  smaller  model  is 
even  more  desirable.  Paint  or  engrave  the 
name  of  the  article,  and  the  name  of  the 
inventor,  and  his  address  upon  it. 

Send  the  model  (by  express  or  other  reliable 
conveyance),  plainly  addressed,  to  "Dewey 
&  Co.,  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  Office, 
San  Francisco."  At  the  same  time,  send  a 
full  description,  embodying  all  the  ideas  and 
claims  of  the  inventor  respecting  the  im- 
provement describing  the  various  parts  and 
their  operations. 

Also  send  $15  currency,  amount  of  first  fee  of 
the  Government.  The  case  will  be  placed  on 
our  regular  file,  the  drawings  executed,  and 
the  documents  made  up,  and  soon  sent  to  the 
inventor  for  signing. 

As  soon  as  signed  and  returned  to  us  with  the 
fees  then  due  us,  it  will  be  sent  straightway 
to  the  Patent  Office  at  Washngton. 

When  the  invention  consists  of  a  new  article  of 
manufacture,  a  medicine,  or  a  new  composi- 
tion, samples  of  the  separated  ingredients, 
sufficient  to  make  the  experiment  (unless 
they  are  of  a  common  and  well-known  char- 
acter), and  also  of  the  manufactured  article 
itself,  must  be  furnished,  with  full  description 
of  the  entire  preparation. 

For  Processes,  frequently  no  model  or  drawings 
are  necessary.  In  such  case,  the  applicant 
has  only  to  send  us  an  exact  description,  and 
what  is  desirable  to  claim. 

For  designs  no  models  are  necessary.  Dupli- 
cate drawings  are  required,  and  the  specifica- 
tions and  other  papers  should  be  made  up 
with  care  and  accuracy.  In  some  instances  for 
design  patents  two  photographs,  with  the 
negative,  answer  well  instead  of  drawings. 

For  further  information,  send  a  stamp  for  our 
illustrated  circular,  containing  a  digest  of  Pa- 
tent Laws,  112  illustrated  mechanical  move- 
ments, and  Hints  and  Instructions  regarding 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  inventors  and 
patentees,  which  will  be  furnished  post  paid 
Also  a  copy  of  NEW  PATENT  LAW  of  1.70. 

DEWEY  &  CO., 
United  States  and  Foreign  Patent  Agents,  pub- 
lishers Mining  and  Scientific  Press  and  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  338  Montgomery  St.,  S. 
S.  corner  of  California  5c,  San  Francisco, 


Hints  about  Advertising. 

If  you  have  goods  to  sell  farmers,  how  much  better  will 
it  pay  you  to  advertise  in  a  farming  paper,  read  and 
preserved  by  15,000  intelligent  farmers,  than  in  miscel- 
laneous daily  or  weekly  journals  with  90.000  readers, 
comprising  only  2,000  fanners.  A  mining  journnl  In 
California  with  16,000  readers  reaches  more  intelligent 
miners  than  any  other  ten  papers  in  the  Union. 

Purchasers  are  more  likely  to  look  for  information  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  a  paper  devoted  to  their 
special  interests,  than  elsewhere,  when  ready  to  buy. 
Some  will  not  read  advertisements  upon  any  other  oc- 
casion, but  seek  the  best  paper  when  wanted. 

If  you  happen  to  be  the  only  advertiser  in  your  lins 
of  business  In  a  paper,  all  the  better.  But  if  several 
linns  advertise  the  same,  your  own  judgment  will 
question  whether  you  can  best  afford  to  go  unrepresented . 

Weekly  journals  are  read  most  leisurely  and  carefully, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  subscriber  is  most  favorably  in- 
clined to  exau  ine  advertisements.  The  newspaper 
most  specially  representing  your  particular  branch  of 
industry  is  usually  best  entitled  to  your  patronage,  and 
the  most  profitable  medium  you  can  employ. 

An  advertisement  in  an  honest  and  handsome  sheet  is 
favorable  to  the  leputation  of  the  advertiser.  The  read- 
ers of  the  Pbess  are  a  superior  and  industrious  class, 
who  are  able  to  purchase  and  who  setk  to  patronize  the 
best  and  fairest  dealing  tradesmen. 

Advertising  in  cheap  priced  mediums  (of  limited 
circulation)  is  like  buying  goods  at  retail  when  yon 
could  as  well  lake  them  at  wholesale. 

Information  imparted  to  a  list  of  superior  and  intelli- 
gent and  active  and  industrious  readers  (naturally 
looked  up  to  by  others  for  information) ,  is  seed  sown  in 
good  soil  for  the  advertiser. 

Fame  and  fortune  are  gained,  nine  times  in  ten,  by 
liberal  and  judicious  advertising. 

Agricultural    and    Industrial 

BOOKS. 

For   Sale   at  this   Office. 

American  Manures,  and  Farmers'  and  Planters' 
Guide — comprising  a  description  of  the  elements  and 
composition  of  plants  and  soils — the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  composting— the  value  of  stable  manure  and 
waste  products,  etc.,  etc.;  also  chemical  analysis  of 
the  principal  manufactured  fertilizers — their  assumed 
and  real  value — and  a  full  expose  of  the  frauds  prac- 
tised upon  purchasers.  By  Wm.  H.  Bruckner,  Ph.  D., 
and  J.  B.  Chynoweth.  Price  $2,  post  paid.  Address 
Dewey  &  Co..  this  office. 

The  Fruits  and   Fruit  Trees    of    America,  or 

the  Culture.  Propagation,  and  Management,  in  the  Gar- 
den and  Orchard,  of  Fruit  Trees  generally,  with  descrip- 
tions of  all  the  finest  varieties  of  Fruit,  Native  and 
Foreign,  cultivated  in  this  country.  By  A.  J  DowNfNO. 
Illustrated;  lOtttt  pages;  1869.  The  best  authority,  and 
only  complete  work.  Price,  in  cloth  and  gilt,  $5,  post 
paid,  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  this  office 

New  American  Farm  Book — originally  by  R.  L. 

Allen;  revised  by  Lewis  F.  Allen.  1871.  Embracing  in- 
formation on  all  general  subjects  pertaining  to  Farming 
and  all  branches  of  Husbandry -a  wide  range,  yet  very 
fully  and  ably  treated .  ttfi  pages.  Price  $3,  post  paid. 
Address  Dewey  &  Co.,  this  office. 

Harris  (Joseph)  on  the  Pig.  Breeding,  Bear- 
ing, Management  and  Improvement.  Illus.,  250  pages, 
1870.  Interesting  to  all  readers;  instructive  and  full  or 
hints  to  raisers.    Price  $2,  post  paid  from  tins  office. 

Cranberry  Culture,  by  a  Practical  Grower  in 
N.  J..  Joseph  J.  White.  A  special  treatise  of  126  pages, 
Post  paid  from  this  othce.  $1.75. 

Farm  Implements  and  Farm  Machinery,  and 

the  principles  of  their  construction  and  use.  \\  ith  simple 
and  practical  explanations  of  the  Laws  of  Motion  and 
Force  as  applied  on  the  Farm;  by  John  J.  Thomas ;  287 
illustrations  and  302  pages.  Sold  by  Dewey  £  Co.,  post- 
paid, for  $1.75. 

Ten  Acres  Enough:    A  practical   experience, 

showing  how  a  very  small  farm  may  be  made  to  keep  a 
very  large  family,  with  extensive  and  profitable  experi- 
ence in  the  cul  ivation  of  the  smaller  traits.  Tenth 
edition,  1871.    Price,  post  free,  $1.50,  at  this  office. 

Observations  on   the   Culture  of    Silk  in 

California.  By  I.  N.  Hoag,  of  Sacramento,  1870. 
Pamphlet,  33  pages.  For  sale  by  DEWEY  &  CO., 
Publishers  of  Pacific  Bdbal  Pbess,  San  Francisco. 
Post  paid,  25  cts. 
Cotton  Culture;  by  J.  B.  Symon;  with  an  ad- 
ditional chapter  on  Cotton  Seed  and  its  uses.  190  pages, 
186S.    Price,  post  tree,  $1.75,  at  this  office. 

How  Crops  Grow:   by  Johnson;   A  treatise  on 

the  chemical  composition,  structure  and  life  of  the  plant, 
for  all  students  of  agriculture;  with  illustration  ana 
analysis.    304  pages ;  1868.    Post  free  from  this  office.  $2.50. 

American    Grape   Growers'    Guide;    by  Wm. 

Chorlton  (N.  Y  )  204  pages,  1852.  Post  free,  tl,  from  this 
office. 

American  Fish  Culture,  embracing  all  the  de- 
tails of  artificial  breeding  and  rearing  of  Trout,  and  the 
culture  of  other  fishes;  byThad.  No-ris.  Illustrated,  304 
pages,  186B.    Post  free  from  this  office.  $2.50. 

How  Crops  Feed;  Johnson,  1870.  On  the  At- 
mosphere and  the  Soil  as  related  to  the  nutrition  of  agri- 
cultural plants  Illustrated.  375  pages.  Post  free  from 
this  office.  $2  50. 

Thresher's  Guide  and  Farmer's  Friend — by  D. 
Hollihan,  a  Californiau,  and  a  practical  thresher  for 
over  fifteen  years.  It  c  mtains  facts  and  hints  of  great 
value  to  those  specially  interested,  who  thresh  or  em- 
ploy threshers.  Published  by  DEWEY  &  CO.,  at  this 
office.    In  flexible  cloth,  $1.    PoBt  free. 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry,  illustrated,  with  a 
treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Sheep,  Prevention  and  Cure 

Post  free  from  this  office,  cloth  edition,  $2. 

The  Mining  &  Scientific  Press, 

Started  in  1860,  is  one  of  the  oldest  weekly  journals  now 
published  iu  San  Francisco.  It  has  been  conducted 
by  its  present  proprietors  for  nine  years,  during  which 
period  it  'iu  been  repeatedly  enlarged  and  constantly 
improved.  The  active  and  steadfast  efforts  of  its  pub- 
lishers have  gained  for  its  conduct  an  amount  of  practi- 
cal experience  greater  than  any  other  publishers  have 
accumulated  on  this  coast,  of  a  weekly  journal. 

The  sum  paid  by  us  for  the  best  editorial  talent  ob- 
tainable for  our  special  class  journal;  for  engravings, 
for  interesting  news  and  correspondence,  and  for  print- 
ing a  large-sized,  handsome  sheet,  is  unequalled  by  that 
of  any  other  American  weekly  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
As  a  Pkacticai.  Mjninu  Journal  it  has  no  rival  on 
this  Continent. 

It  is  the  only  Mechanical,  and  the  only  Sciximrio 
journal  ol  the  Pacific  States. 
Evciy  Miner,  Assayer,  Millman,  and  Metallurgist  in  the 

United  States  Bbould  take  it. 
Every     Pacific    Coast    Mechanic,    Engineer,    Inventor, 
Manufacturer,   Prolei-sional    Man,   and  Progressive 
and  Industrial  Student  should  patronize  ils  columns 
of  fresh  and  valuable  inforuiation. 
Every  Mining  Engineer,  Superintendent,  Metallurgist, 
Mine  Owner  and  Mine  Worker  in  the  world  should 
profit  by  its  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  New 
Machinery,    Processes,  Discoveries  atd   Record   of 
Mining  Events. 
Every  intelligent  thinker  in  the  land,  in  high  or  humble 
situation,  who  would  avoid  literary  trash  for  genu- 
ine information,  should  SUBSCRIBE  AT  ONCE. 


Evkkt  farmer  in  California  should  be  a  reader  of  tha 
Pacific  Rural  Pbess.  It  is  an  agricultural  paper  of 
great  excellence.  The  subscription  price  is  $4  a  year, 
but  we  have  made  arrangements  with  the  publishers 
whereby  we  can  furnish  the  Rural  Press  and  the  flat 
together  for  $6  a  year.— H cald$burg  Flag. 
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California  Farmers'  Union. 

The  address  to  the  farmers  of  the  State,  by 
the  Committee  of  the  California  Farmers' 
Union,  published  in  our  last  issue,  has  very 
naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Press 
throughout  the  State,  and  been  generally  com- 
mented upon  favorably. 

The  Chronicle  says:  The  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Farmers'  Union  have  put  forth  an 
address  to  the  farmers  of  California,  urging 
organization  and  association  for  their  mutual 
benefit  and  protection,  especially  the  formation 
of  Farmers'  Clubs  throughout  the  State,  as  a 
means  of  communication  with  each  other  and 
an  interchange  of  views  upon  topics  touching 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Farmers'  Union  is  intended  to  be 
a  sort  of  higher  Senate — representatives  to  be 
sent  to  it  from  the  different  Clubs  —  a  central 
and  efficient  power  to  organize  and  give  direc- 
tions to  the  efforts  of  the  agricultural  interests. 
This  address  promises  that  the  Farmers' Union 
will  guarantee  that  no  one  man  or  set  of  men, 
in  1873,  or  any  time  thereafter,  will  dictate  the 
price  of  grain  or  other  agricultural  products, 
so  as  to  rob  honest  labor  of  its  hard-earned 
money.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  neces- 
sity ot  such  an  organization  as  this,  and  we 
doubt  not  great  good  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
resolute  combination  of  our  intelligent  and 
wealthy  farmers. 

The  Morning  Call  says:  A  convention,  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  the  Farmers'  Clubs  of 
the  State,  so  far  as  they  have  yet  been  organ- 
ized, assembled  at  Sacramento  during  the  State 
Fair,  and  effected  a  permanent  organization,  to 
be  known  as  the  "California  Farmers'  Union." 
John  Bidwell,  of  Butte  County,  was  selected 
as  its  President.  Other  prominent  gentlemen, 
equally  interested  in  agriculture,  were  chosen 
to  fill  the  remainder  of  the  offices.  This  con- 
vention appointed  Messrs.  I.  N.  Hoag,  G.  G. 
Blanchard  and  A.  T.  Dewey  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare an  address  to  the  farmers  on  the  subject  of 
a  closer  organization.  This  address  has  been 
published,  and  is  now  before  us.  It  urges  upon 
them  to  form  clubs  in  counties  where  none  exist 
at  the  present  time,  to  cooperate  with  the  State 
Union,  and  adduces  quite  an  array  of  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  such  a  course  will  be  great- 
ly to  the  advantage  of  every  person  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  address  will  fiud  an  awakened  attention 
to  the  subject  it  discusses  among  farmers 
throughout  the  entire  State.  The  failure  in 
in  their  expectations  this  year — not  their  crops 
— has  convinced  them  that  so  long  as  they  act 
independent  of  each  other,  they  have  very 
little  protection.  With  a  grand  central  organi- 
zation from  which  to  derive  information,  advice 
and  perhaps  assistance  in  emergencies,  the  case 
would  be  very  different.  From  every  point  of 
view  the  farmer  can  discover  benefit  in  the  mat- 
ter proposed;  and  we  shall  expect  to  hear,  by 
the  time  the  next  harvest  season  comes  round, 
that  the  actual  producer  will  in  all  instances  de- 
rive the  first  and  largest  profits  from  his  own 
labor. 

The  Ilollisler  Advance  comments  thus:  We 
have  had  an  advance  copy  of  an  address,  pre- 
pared by  a  new  organization,  entitled,  "The 
California  Farmers  Union,"  and  directed  to  the 
farmers  of  this  State.  The  experience  of  the 
past  abundant  harvest  has  at  length  roused  a 
spirit  amongst  the  farmers  which  we  hope  will 
not  be  quelled  until  an  effective  reform  is  en- 
forced of  the  multifarious  abuses  affecting  their 
profit  and  welfare.  It  is  clear  that  any  move  in 
this  direction  must  receive  its  force  from  the 
parties  who  suffer,  and  to  be  decisive  and  suc- 
cessful must  receive  their  thorough  support, 
and  be  backed  by  their  combined  and  energetic 
action. 

The  purpose  of  the  address  is  to  promote  an 
organization  which  will  embrace  all  the  farmers 
of  the  State  who  can  act  in  concert  for  the  pro- 
motion and  protection  of  their  own  interests; 
and  if  they  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity now  offered,  they  must,  indeed,  be 
very  indifferent  to  their  own  prosperity.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Farmers'  Union  is  Mr.  I.  N. 
Hjag,  Sacramento. 

Whit  the  Auburn  Herald  says:  The  address 
meets  squarely  and  ably  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing and  threatening  dangers  of  California  farm- 
ers, viz.  :  The  monopolizing  of  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  coast  by  which  Stanford,  Fried- 
lander  <fc  Co.  rob  the  farmers  of  the  whole 
coast  of  all  their  profits,  and  in  fact  reduce 
them  to  the  condition  of  mere  slaves  to  gigan- 
tic, greedy  and  intolerable  combination.  The 
farmers  must  combine  and  ovei  throw  the  polit- 
ical power  of  this  unholy  combination  in  the 
State  or  sink  into  eternal  and  perpetual  slavery. 
The  fruit,  vine,  mining  and  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  the  State  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  farmers  in  this  fight. 
Two,  three  or  more  farmers'  clubs  should 
be  formed  in  Placer  county  without  further 
delay.  These  associations  both  county 
and  state,  will  be  powerless  unless  they  can 
wrest  the  power  of  legislation  from  the  com- 
bined monopolists  who  have  and  still  control  it. 
The  Legislature  can  regulate  the  price  of  the 
carrying  trade,  and  it  must  reduce  the  rates  of 
fare  and  freight  to  furnish  any  remedy  what- 
ever. Stanford  and  Friedlander  will  but  laugh 
at  your  struggle  while  they  control  the  law- 
making power  and  can  do  what  they  please. 
Once  let  the  producers  seize  on  the  power  of 
legislation,  and  then  they  will  have  these  im- 
pudent, haughty  and  grinding  monopolists 
where  they  now  are  themselves.  We  shall  give 
the  main  portion  of  the  address  in  our  next 
issue. 


Southern  District  Fair. 

The  seoond  annual  Fair  of  the  Southern 
District  Agricultural  Association,  comprising 
the  counties  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Santa 
Barbara,  San  Bernardino  and  Kern,  commenc- 
ed on  Wednesday,  Nov.  13th,  and  continued 
for  four  days.  From  the  Los  Angeles  JVeios  we 
collate  as  follows:  On  the  first  evening  of  the 
fair,  at  the  opening  of  the  hall  of  exhibition, 
before  a  large  assemblage  of  people,  L.  J.  Kose, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  associatiou,  delivered 
an  able  and  interesting  address. 

The  Industrial  Exhibition. 

The  display  of  native  products  this  year  in 
this  department  greatly  excels  that  of  last 
year's  exhibition.  There  are  perhaps  less 
varieties  of  fruits,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  but  what  are  exhibited  claim  rare  ex- 
cellence. 

The  first  stall  to  the  right  of  the  entrance 
represents  one  of  Los  Angeles'best  orchards,  that 
of  Mr.  O.  W.  Childs.  On  the  stand  are  displayed 
thirty  varieties  of  apples;  twenty  varieties  of 
pears;  three  samples  of  Sardinian  oranges;  a 
sample  of  Mission  grapes;  several  prodigious 
citrons;  fine  samples  of  Italian,  American  and 
Spanish  chesnuts;  English  and  black  walnuts; 
Sicily,  Chinese  and  Malaga  lemons,  brown 
Turkey  figs;  Chinese  and  California  pumpkins. 

The  Chinese  pumpkin  is  smaller  in  size  than 
the  California  pumpkin,  but  contains  much 
more nutri ment.  The  rind  is  exceedingly  thin, 
and  the  seeds  are  small  and  comparatively  few. 
Of  plants  Mr.  Childs  exhibits  nine  varieties  of 
Coeluses;  four  kinds  of  geraniums;  a  shadoc 
plant;  Sicily  lemons,  limes,  citrons  (from  seed 
and  from  graftings),  plaintain  and  banana. 

To  show  the  precocious  character  of  the 
citron,  a  two  year  old  plant  from  cutting  is  ex- 
hibited bearing  fruit  and  blossom.  Besides 
these  there  are  Italian,  Spanish  and  American 
chestnut  plants,  also  bearing  fruit. 

Mr.  Louis  Messmer  exhibits  a  Coloscalia 
Leaf  plant. 

Then  comes  a  stall  representing  the  semi- 
tropical  nurseries  of  Mr.  Thomas  Garey,  on 
San  Pedro  street.  Among  the  plants  exhibited 
are  specimens  of  the  dwarf  Chinese  mandarin 
orange  tree,  imported,  eight  months  from  graft, 
three  feet  high;  two  specimens  of  the  Tumalo 
orange  from  Java,  only  8  months  from  graft, 
yet  standing  3  feet  high  and  measuring  at 
the  base  about  2%  inches  in  circumference. 
The  Tumalo  orange  bears  fruit  of  an  enormous 
size  and  excellent  quality. 

A  standard  Chinese  Mandarin  orange  plant, 
8  months  from  the  graft;  stands  4%  feet  high. 
A  Sicily  orange,  6  months  from  graft,  is  4% 
feet  high  and  3  inches  in  circumference  at  the 
stem.  Four  specimens  of  grafted  orange  trees, 
8  months  old  and  5  feet  high.  One  grafted 
orange  tree  20  months  old,  5  feet  high,  well 
branched.  Two  specimens  of  seedlings,  five 
years  old,  8  feet  high.  Two  specimens  of  lime 
trees  of  the  same  age. 

John  Penfold,  of  El  Monte,  exhibits  5  sam- 
ples of  apples,  two  of  dwarf  box  trees,  a  box 
of  Australian  Globe  onions,  telegraph  cucum- 
bers, late  from  England  ;  long  blood-beets, 
box  of  fine  gherkins,  cabbage-heads  large  and 
solid,  a  box  of  dried  apples,  a  bale  of  hops  of 
a  superior  quality,  carrots  and  parsnips. 

J.  S.  Glen,  of  San  Bernardino,  exhibits  a  jar 
of  honey  and  prodigious  specimens  of  apples; 
many  of  them  measuring  six  inches  across.  R. 
Montague  has  apples  and  pears  of  numerous 
varieties. 

H.  A.  Hawkins  exhibits  mammoth  squashes, 
two  boxes  of  home-raised  and  oared  Malaga 
raisins,  a  bushel  of  corn  and  a  sample  of  beans. 

D.  Lewis,  of  Los  Angeles,  exhibits  a  bale  of 
hops. 

[We  regret  that  we  cannot  spare  the  space  for 
the  entire  list  of  exhibitors  and  their  superb 
exhibits  of  fruits,  flowers  and  manufactured  ar- 
ticles as  given  in  the  jSeas.  But  we  have  given 
enough  to  show  our  readers  the  infiinte  variety 
of  fine  fruits  that  can  be  produced  in  perfection 
in  that  portion  of  California. — Ed.  Press.  ] 
Exhibition  of  Stock. 

Last  year,  although  but  a  very  short  notice 
had  been  given  beforehand  by  the  Association 
that  premiums  would  be  awarded  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  superior  stock,  a  goodly  number  of 
superior  horses,  horned  cattle,  etc.,  were 
brought  together  from  various  parts  within  the 
district.  The  prompt  and  liberal  manner  in 
which  stockraisers  then  responded  to  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Association,  was  regarded  as  be- 
ing very  gratifying,  and  gave  rise  to  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  on  the  part  of  those  in- 
terested in  this  particular  department  that  the 
exhibition  this  year  would  vie  with,  if  not  out- 
shine, exhibitions  of  kindred  character  held  in 
other  parts  of  the  State. 

Those  expectations  have  not  been  realized. 
Extensive  additions  were  made  to  the  out-build- 
ings for  the  expected  increased  numbers  of  live 
stock.  It  now  proves,  however,  unnecessary. 
Not  only  have  the  hopes  of  a  finer  display  of 
stock  this  year  than  last  been  unrealized,  but 
there  is  a  marked  falling  off. 

The  truth  is,  the  exhibition  of  stock  for  pre- 
miums is  a  complete  failure.  Scarcely  one-half 
of  the  stalls,  and  none  of  the  pens  occupied  by 
show  animals  last  year,  have  similar  tenants  at 
present.    What  stock  is  on  exhibiton  is  of  a 


much  inferior  character  to  that  exhibited  at  the 
fair  of  1871. 

The  failure  of  the  stock  show  is  not  owing 
to  a  scarcity  of  presentable  animals  in  the  Dis- 
trict; in  that  respect,  we  are  as  far  advanced  as 
any  of  our  northern  neighbors.  The  com- 
plaints coming  from  stockraisers  attribute  the 
cause  to  another  source  —  to  the  smallness  of 
the  premiums  offered  for  well-bred  and  im- 
proved animals. 

They  complain,  and  with  some  degree  of  rea- 
son, that  the  bulk  of  the  money  awarded  by 
the  Association,  has  gone  toward  making  up 
parses  for  races,  which  cannot  fail  finding  their 
way  into  the  pockets  of  a  few  gentlemen  devot- 
ed to  the  improvement  of  fast  stock. 

And  wh.ile  such  has  been  done  for  the  en- 
couragement of  a  very  small  branch  of  agricul- 
tural industry,  the  more  important,  such  as  the 
improvement  of  horned  cattle  and  sheep,  has 
been  almost  altogether  neglected.  It  is  on  this 
account  chiefly,  that  those  who  have  the  stock 
to  show,  have  not  deemed  it  worth  their  while 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  driving  it  to  and  from 
the  Fair  grounds. 

In  the  Stalls. 

In  the  stall  nearest  the  grand  stand  in  the 
stock  yard,  C.  A.  Coffman  has  a  two  year  old 
bull  named  Ashland,  on  exhibition.  The  noble 
animal  is  a  full  blood  cross  between  a  Durham 
and  an  Ayrshire.  He  weighs,  as  a  voucher  post- 
ed on  the  side  of  the  stall  certifies,  1,700  pounds. 
When  a  calf,  he  was  exhibited  at  the  State  and 
Southern  District  Fairs  of  1870,  and  carried 
premiums  away  from  both. 

Being  the  only  animal  of  the  kind  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  present  Fair,  he  cannot  fail  to  carry 
off  the  premium  offered  for  stock  of  his  kind. 
Such  would  have  been  the  result  anyhow,  as  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  there  does  not  exist 
his  equal  in.  the  District. 

In  an  adjoining  stall  Messrs.  White  &  Den- 
man  of  Florence,  have  on  exhibition  five  Span- 
ish Merino  rams,  and  ten  ewes,  varying  from 
one  to  three  years  old  each :  One  of  the  rams,  a 
one  year  old,  promises  to  carry  at  shearing 
time,  not  less  than  thirty  pounds  of  wool  of  su- 
perfine texture.  The  stock  has  been  imported 
from  the  best  flocks  in  Vermont  and  Ohio.  The 
firm  have  a  flock  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  head 
of  the  same  kind,  all  of  which  arrived  here  on 
the  first  of  August. 

In  another  stall,  there  are  six  beautiful  thor- 
oughbred Angora  goats,  with  long  white  silken 
fleeces,  exhibited  by  Mrs.  M.  Pleasants,  of  old 
Los  Nictos. 

Several  stalls  further  on,  contain  blooded 
stock,  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  breed 
or  owners.  Exhibitors  have  shown  considerable 
neglect  in  this  respect,  having  brought  their 
stock  to  the  grounds,  they  ought  to  have  posted 
notices  on  the  stalls,  giving  those  inspecting  the 
animals  all  legitimate  information  regarding 
them. 

Mr.  W.  (•.  Bartlett,  of  Los  Nietos,  exhibits 
Pirata,  a  graded  iron-gray  stallion.  The  pedi- 
gree of  the  animal  shows  that  he  was  sired  by 
Woodford  by  Billy  Cheatham;  dam,  Gray 
Eagle,  owned  by  Stephens  Bros.,  of  Solano 
county. 

E.  0.  Parrish  exhibits  a  family  consisting  of 
a  mare  and  colt.     Pedigree  is  not  given. 

.T.  S.  Sawyer,  of  San  Bernardino,  has  on  ex- 
hibition a  thoroughbred  Angora  goat. 

C.  M.  Soper,  of  this  city,  exhibits  a  bay  stal- 
lion named  Young  Vermont  Morgan,  a  trotter, 
sired  by  Flying  Morgan,  the  famous  trotter,  by 
Old  Vermont  Morgan;  dam,  a  Hambletonian 
mare  by  R.  M.  Wheeler's  Hambletonian  horse 
Prince,  by  Green  Mountain  Messenger. 

In  the  next  stall,  a  tine  bay  mare,  18  months 
old,  named  Venus,  is  entered  and  exhibited 
by  Hancock  Johnston.  Venus  was  sired  by 
Young  Morgan,  dam  Longlast,  a  Morgan  mare. 

In  the  new  stalls  built  south  of  the  grand 
stand,  there  are  seven  lots  of  Down  sheep  ex- 
hibited by  R.  Burnett. 

John  Angelo,  of  Compton,  exhibits  Monarch, 
a  young  bay  stallion;  sired  by  old  Monarch; 
(Uma  thoroughbred  mare,  of  what  stock  it  is  not 
said. 

All  of  the  pens  and  the  remainder  of  the  stalls 
are  empty. 

From  a  careful  perusal  of  the  proceedings,  by 
us  of  the  Rural  Press,  it  would  appear  that 
during  each  day  of  the  fair,  the  time  was  main- 
ly devoted  to  the  examination  of  stock  present- 
ed for  premium,  and  to  trials  of  speed  among 
the  fast  horses  of  the  District;  a  feature  of  the 
same  being  the  lady  equestrian  performance,  in 
which  the  best  rider  was  to  receive  a  premium 
of  an  elegant  gold  watch  valued  at  .$100;  and 
the  second  a  fine  side-saddle  valued  at  $50. 
The  novelty  of  the  competition  undoubtedly 
gave  it  an  interest  not  possessed  by  any  other 
part  of  the  entire  proceedings. 

From  all  we  can  gather  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
gress and  final  termination  of  the  Fair,  it  was  a 
complete  success,  fully  meeting  the  expecta- 
tions of  all  concerned,  and  a  credit  to  the  As- 
sociation. 


It  is  pleasant  to  note  by  their  advertisement 
in  our  columns  that  the  great  music  store  of 
Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston,  although  exactly 
on  the  edge  of  the  burnt  district,  entirely  es- 
caped injury. 

Horses  Chewing  their  Bridles.— To  pre- 
vent horses  from  chewing  their  bridles,  mix 
bitter  aloe  in  a  solution  of  gum-arabic,  Rob  it 
on  the  part  of  the  bridle  that  the  horse  is  in 
the  babit  of  chewing,  and  he  will  cease  depre- 
dating 


What  Apple  Trees  to  Plant 

Editors  Press:— In  reply  to  an  article  in  the 
Press  of  Nov.  23d,  entitled,  "The  BestTwenty 
Apples,"  permit  me  to  submit  the  following 
list  as  worthy  of  culture,  and  as  ripening  suc- 
cessively throughout  the  apple  season : 

It  should  be  remarked  that  parties  cultivating 
apples  for  their  own  use  solely,  should  avoid 
planting  equally  of  the  different  varieties 
from  the  fact  that  nearly,  if  not  all,  of  our  very 
early  varieties  are  very  much  inferior  to  our  late 
Summer,  Fall  and  Winter  varieties  in  flavor  and 
keeping  qualities.  Let,  therefore,  more  than 
half  of  your  little  orchard  consist  of  the  best 
keepers  of  the  winter  sorts. 

To  begin  I  will  suppose  you  possess  an  acre 
which  it  is  your  desire  to  devote  to  apples. 

At  18  feet  apart  each  way  this  will  require 
135  trees. 

1st,  Early  Harvest— Our  earliest  apple  but  a 
shy  bearer  in  this  country.  .The  fruit  generally 
at  the  ends  of  the  limbs.  Skin  smooth,  slightly 
dotted  with  white,  bright  straw  color  when  fully 
ripe,  June  2Uth  to  July  20th.     Plant  5  trees. 

2d,  Red  Astrachau  —  Fruit  of  good  size, 
smooth  and  fair,  skin  of  deep  crimson  inclined 
to  greenish  yellow  in  the  shade,  flavor  inclined 
to  acidity,  otherwise  an  excellent  eating  as  well 
as  cooking  apple.  Tree  a  vigorous  grower  and 
very  prolific  bearer.  Middle  of  July  to  middle 
of  August.     Plant  5  trees. 

3d,  Caroline  June  —  Fruit  below  the  me- 
dium size,  somewhat  conical  in  shape.  Skin 
smooth,  deep  red.  Tree  vigorous,  prolific.  It 
ripens  just  after  the  Early  Harvest.  Plant  5 
trees. 

4th,  Early  Strawberry — Smooth,  and  finely 
striped,  skin  stained  with  bright  and  dark  red, 
on  a  light  yellow  ground.  Flesh  nearly  white, 
brisk,  subacid,  sprightly,  aromatic.  July  and 
August.  It  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  among 
your  collection  of  early  Summer  apples.  Plant 
5  trees. 

5th,  Gravenstein— Fruit  large,  a  little  flat- 
tened. Skin  greenish  yellow  at  first,  eventual- 
ly becoming  bright,  yellow  dashed  and  pen- 
ciled with  deep  red  and  orange.  Of  good  flavor. 
September.     Plant  5  trees. 

0th,  Fall  Pippin — This  apple  is  so  well 
known  that  I  deem  any  description  unneces- 
sary. Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  very  much  resem- 
bles the  green  Newtown  Pippin  in  form  and 
color  as  well  as  in  flavor.  It  ripens  September 
and  October,  and  its  many  commendable  qual- 
ities prompt  me  to  recommend  the  planting  of 
10  trees. 

7th,  Rhode  Island  Greening — Tree  a  good 
bearer  here.  The  flavor  and  general  character  of 
this  apple  in  this  State  is  much  inferior  to  that 
of  the  same  apple  in  the  East;  yet  it  is  pos- 
sessed of  enough  good  qualities  to  allow  of  its 
occupying  a  position  among  our  collections.  It 
is  a  Fall  apple  on  this  Coast.  You  will  not  re- 
gret  planting  5  trees. 

8th,  Yellow  Belldower — One  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent and  commendable)  of  late  Fall  apples. 
Plant  5  trees. 

9ih,  Esopus  Spitzenberg. — Throughout  the 
whole  of  New  York  this  is  considered  the 
first  of  apples.  Nor  has  its  glory  diminished 
one  particle  from  its  being  introduced  to  the 
soils  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Downing  describes  it  thus:  Fruit  large, 
oblong,  tapering  roundly  to  the  eye.  Skin 
smootli,  nearly  covered  with  rieb,  lively 
red,  dotted  witu  distinct  yellowish  russet  dots. 
On  the  shaded  side  is  a  yellowish  ground,  with 
streaks  and  broken  stripes  of  red.  Flesh  yel- 
low, rather  firm,  crisp,  juicy,  with  a  delicious 
rich,  brisk  flavor.  It  keeps  in  this  country  to 
about  Christmas.     Plant  8  trees. 

10th,  Swaar — Fruit  large,  greenish  yellow, 
distinctly  dotted.  A  good  apple,  November  to 
January.     Plant  8  trees. 

The  other  10  best  varieties  of  early  and  late 
winter  apples — owing  to  the  fact  that  I  am  oc- 
cupying too  great  a  share  of  your  valuable  space 
— I  shall  be  obliged  to  name,  without  descrip- 
tive detail,  only  remarking  that  they  may  be  re- 
lied upon  as  worthy  of  your  attention,  and 
trusting  wholly  to  the  confidence  of  the  reader 
in  my  integrity  and  the  disinterestedness  of  my 
purpose. 

lith,  Baldwin — (red),  7  trees. 
12th,  Rome  Beauty — (red),  7  trees. 
13th,  Wagner — (red),  7  trees. 
14ih,  Jeunetting — (red),  7  trees, 
loth,  Smith's  Cider — (striped),  7  trees. 
16th,  Wine  Sap — 5  trees. 
White  Winter  Pearmain — 8  trees. 
Newtown  Pippin — 12  trees. 
Roxbury  Russet — 7  trees. 
And  last,  4  trees  of  Siberian  Crab.    The  above 
list  comprises  an  assortment  which  in  my  judg- 
ment can  scarcely  be  improved  upon,  they  hav- 
ing each  been  tried  with   the   most  satisfactory 
results. 

The  ideas  here  given  in  regard  to  the  distri- 
butions of  the  several  varieties  are  entirely  my 
own,  and  others  should  be  governed  in  that 
matter  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his  or 
her  own  particular  fancy.  Should  the  readers 
of  the  Press  wish  to  know  something  about 
how  to  prepare  their  soil,  how  to  "lay  out"  an 
orchard,  and  how  to  transplant  tress  properly, 
and  on  what  kind  of  soil  to  do  it  with  the  best 
success;  what  size  a  tree  should  be,  what  age, 
how  to  prune,  etc.,  I  will  tell  them  "what  I 
know,"  etc.,  whenever  its  worthy  editors  con- 
ceive such  to  be  their  wishes. 

Arc r.iLirs  Kamp. 
Ban  Jose\  Nov.  23,  1878. 
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DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

IThe  prices  given  below  are  those  for  entire  consignments 
from  first  bands,  unless  otherwise  specified.] 

San  Franoisoo,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  Nov.  28. 

FLOUR — We  quote  prices  as  follows:  Super- 
fine, $3.75@4.00;  Extra,  in  sacks,  of  106  lbs. 
$5.12^@$5.25;  Oregon  brands,  $4.75  @$5.00 
in  sacks  of  196  ft>s. 

WHEAT — Is  firm.  The  range  for  shipping 
grades  is  $1.57%@$1.62%.  Choice  milling  is 
in  demand  at  $1.70  per  100  pounds. 

The  latest  Liverpool  market  quotations  to 
Associated  Press,  dated  Nov.  26th,  are:  average 
California  wheat,  12s  6d@12s8d;  Calif ornia  Club 
wheat,  13s.  3d.@13d.  6d. 

BARLEY  —  The  market  is  firm,  Bay,  $1.40 
@1.45;  Coast,  $1.27%  per  100  pounds. 

OATS  —  Market  is  firm.  Ordinary  to 
choice  .jobbing  at  »1.90@$2.12%  per  100  lbs. 

CORN—New  crop,  $1.25@1.35  per  100   fcs. 

CORNMEAL— Is  quotable  at  $1.75@$2.00 
$  100  lbs.  from  the  mill. 

BUCKWHEAT— Is  quiet  at  $2.00@2.25  per 
100  fos. 

RYE— Is  quiet  at  $2.00@2.25  per  100  fcs. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  $7.25@8.50  per  ton  for 
cargo  lots. 

BRAN — Price  has  advanced  to  $27.50  per 
ton  from  the  mill. 

MIDDLINGS— For  feed,  are  selling  at  $32.50 
per  ton  from  mill. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL— Is  steady  at  $30  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

HAY — Receipts  have  been  free  during  the 
week.  Quotable  at  close  at  $14@22.00  ordinary 
to  choice. 

HONEY — Best  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 
sells  at  20@23c;  other  kinds  10@15c  in  comb; 
strained,  10c.@15c.  per  lb. 

BEESWAX— Quiet  at  35@37%c  per  lb. 

POTATOES— The  market  is  quite  active, 
but  at  low  prices.  Bodega,$1.12%,  Monterey, 
$1.20@$1.25;  Petaluma,  $1@$1.10.  Sales  of 
different  kinds  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Caro- 
lina, 62%c@75c.  per  100  lbs. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  $3.75  per  100  lbs.  for 
choice. 

WOOL.— Sales  of  Fall,  at  12@15c.  for  burry, 
and  18c(aj20c   for  clean;  20c.@22%  for   choice. 

The  following  is  from  the  Boston  Shipping 
List  of  November  16th:  "The  advance  in  prices 
since  the  fire  has  been  about  10c  on  fleece  and 
pulled,  8@10c  on  California  and  5@7  for  Cape 
and  Australia.  So  far  as  prices  are  concerned 
there  is,  in  fact,  no  fixed  value.  Spring  Cali- 
fornia, that  has  been  selling  from  40@45c,  is 
held  at  50@55c.  Montevideo  is  held  at  55c, 
that  could  have  been  bought  before  the  fire  at 
42@43c.  Cape  is  not  offered  under  42c,  and  is 
generally  held  at  45c  and  upwards,  44c  having 
been  refused  for  round  lots;  and  it  will  be  some 
weeks  before  we  have  a  sufficient  stock  of  fleece, 
pulled  and  California  on  which  to  base  a  price. 
The  advance,  however,  on  all  grades  may  be 
placed  at  from  5@10c  <j$  lb,  and  we  are  satis- 
tied  thai  this  advance  will  be  maintained,  and 
later  in  the  season  still  higher  prices.  The 
amount  of  foreign  Wool  in  bond  in  New  York 
is  17,000,000  fcs,  and  in  Boston  5,000,000  lbs. 
Considerable  of  the  Wool  is  Cape,  with  a 
shrinkage  of  75  per  cent,  on  the  average,  so 
that  the  above  amount  would  be  reduced  to 
comparatively  small  figures  when  reduced  to 
clean  Wool. 

TALLOW— Good  quality  of  Cal.  8@8%c. 

SEEDS— Flax  3c;  Canary,  4@5c.  Mus- 
tard, l%@2c.  for  white,  and  2c@3c  per  lb.  for 
brown. 

PROVISIONS— Following  are  jobbing  quo- 
tations: California  Bacon  12%@15c  per  lb.; 
Eastern  do.  12@13  for  heavy  anu  14@15  for 
sugar-cured  Breakfast;  California  Hams  15@17; 
Eastern  do,  18@21c;  California  Smoked  Beef, 
12@14c.  per  to. 

BEANS — The  following  are  jobbing  rates: 
Pea  $3.25@$3.50;  Small  White  $3.25;  Small 
Butter,  $3.25;  large  $3.50;  Bayo,  $3.12%@ 
$3.25;  Pink,  $3.25  per  ctl. 

NUTS — California  Almonds,  8@10c.  for. 
hard  and  18@25  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  5@8 
Pecan,  20c  $  to.;  Hickory,  12c;  Brazil,  16c. 
Chili  Walnuts,  12%c;  French  Almonds,  25  @ 
30c;  Princess  Almonds,  35@40c;  Filberts,  18c; 
Coeoanuts,  $10.00@12.00  per  100. 

HOPS — California  are  dull  and  nominal  at 
30@35c  per  to. 

FRESH  MEAT— We  quote  slaughterer's  rates 
as   follows : — 

BEEF— American,  1st  quality,  7%@8  ^  ft.; 
do.  2d  quality  6@7$  to. ;  do.  3d  do.  4%@5%c. 

VEAL— Quotable  at  7@12%c 

LAMB — Scarce  at  9c 

MUTTON— Quiet  at  6@6%c  $,  ft. 

PORK — Undressed  grain-ted  is  quotable  at 
%@6c ;  dressed,  grain-fed,  8@8%c  per  ft. 

POULTRY— Live  Turkeys,  21@23c  f>  ft.; 
Hens  $7.50@8.50;  Roosters,  $7.00@8.00  per 
dozen  ;  Chickens,  $5.50@6.50;  Ducks,  tame, 
$9.50@  $11.00  perdoz.;  Geese,  tame,  $13%@ 
16%  1$  dozen. 

WILD  GAME.— Quail,  $2.00;  Hare,  $3.00@ 
$4.00;  Rabbits,  $1.50;  Larks,  Doves,  Plover 
and  Curlew,  $75c;  Mallard  Ducks,  $4.00; 
Teal,  $2.00@$3.00;  Geese,  $3@$4  per  doz; 
English  Snipe,  $2.00;  small,  75c(ai$l;  Venison, 
9c  ^  ft. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— Fresh  California  But- 
ter is  quotable  at  60@65c  for  choice,  and  50 
@55c  for  common  kinds.  New  firkin  is  quo- 
table at  25@35c;  pickled,  32%(ai37%;  New 
York,  20@35c;  Western,  15@20c 

OHEBSK-New  Calif  ornia,  10@15c;  Eastern 
at  14@17c  $  to. 


Eggs — California  fresh,  are  sold  at  55@57%c ; 
Oregon,  40@45c. ;  Eastern,  30(5135  per  doz. 

LARD — California  12@13.  Eastern  in  cases 
13@13%c;  do  in  tcs.  ll%@12c;  in  kegs,  12@ 
12%c.per  lb. 


Tahiti,  Or.per— 100       @6  00 

Limes,  *  M 10  O0®l.>  00 

A  u'ln  Lemons, M  5  ®  6 
Malaga  do.,  bx...  10  ®  12 
Bananas,  *  linch2  00  @4  OH 
Pineapples,  *  dz  —  @  G 
Apples,  Eatg  bx  100    @1  75 

"    Cooking —  BWJl  01] 

Pears,  Eating  ....  1  i'0«  1  50 
Cooking...—  50  u  —  75 

Quinces,  bx 2  00    @2  50 

Poinegran's,*li;0 


FRUIT  MARKET. 

Plums,  *  ft 

Figs 

Strawb'r's,  tb.  .. 
Grapes,  Mis  ion. 

Rose  of  Peru.. 

Blk  Hamburg. 

Black  Prince  . 

Muscat  of  Al'r 

Flame  Tokay... 

Black  Morocco 

Wine  Grapes.. 


—   (gj5  00 

DRIED  FRUIT. 

Apples.  *  lb 7    @9     Pitted. do  *  lb.. 

Pears,  *  ft 8    @10      Raisins  %»  ft..   . 

Peaches,*  lb R    @  9      P,l  :cll  Fig-'.  *  ft. 

Apricots,  *  lb 8}£@  9        White,    do    ... 

Plums,  *  lb 6    (o>10    I 

VEGETABLES. 


..   IS 
..  10 


Vi'.i 

laiW-2 
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Cucumbers*  box..l  50@2  00 
Summer  Sqsh,*  box  —  (Q  — 
Tomatoes. river*bx.87'/S@l  25 
Siring  Beans,*lb  ...    7  ©10 

Lima  Beans 3!iJ®  4 

Egg  Plant —  ®  — 

Peppers 3  @  5 

Okra 6    @  7 


Cabbage,  *  ft H@    % 

Garlic,  if*  ft 5  @  6 

Rhubarb*  tb —  Si- 
Green  Peas —  ®  6 

Sweet  Peas —  @ — 

Green  Corn  *  doz .  .15    @25 
Marrowfat    Squash 

per  ton 7  00  (38  00 

Artichokes,  *  lb 4®    — 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Stocks 
are  in  good  supply  and  prices  unchanged. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES— There  continues  a 
good  demand  for  both  California  and  Eastern 
manufacture   at  unchanged  rates. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING— There  is  very  lit- 
tle demand  for  Grain  sacks.  English  Standard 
Wheat  bags,  hand  sewed,  15%@15%c;  Flour 
sacks  8%@9%c.  for  qrs.  and  13%@13%c.  for 
hlfs.  Standard  Gunnies  17%c. ;  Wool  70@75c. ; 
Barley  sacks  16c.@18c;  Hessians,  40-inch 
goods,  12@12%c.  per  yard. 
BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 

Dealers  pay  for  cargoes  of  Oregon  as  follows: 
Rough  $19@20  ;  do.  surfaced  at  $28@30  ; 
Spruce  $17@18.  Wholesale  rates  for  various 
descriptions  are  as  follows  :  Laths  at  $3.50; 
Sugar  Pine  $35@40;  Cedar  $22.50@$32.50, 
and   $42.50,  for  three  different  qualities. 

Following  are  the  cargo  prices  established  by 
the  Redwood  Lumber  Dealers'  Association: 

Rough,  *  M $20  00 

Rough  refuse,  *  M...  16  00 

Rough  clear,  *  M 32  50 

Rough  clear  refuse,  M  22  50 

Rustic,  *  M 35  00 

Rustic  refuse,  ¥1  M. . .  24  00 

Surfaced,*  M 32  50 

Surfaced  refuse,  *  M  22  50 

Flooring,  *  M 30  00 

Flooring  refuse,  *  M.  20  00 
Beaded  flooring,  *  M  32  50 

The  last  scale  of  retail  prices  adopted  by  the 
Lumber  Dealers'  Exchange  is  as  follows: 

PUOET  SOUND   PINE. 

Rough,  *  M $25  00|Flooring,  2d  qual'y.M  30  00 

FlooringandStep.,M  37  50  Laths,  *  M 3  50 

Flooring,  narrow 40  001  Furring,  *  lineal  ft.         lc 

REDWOOD. 


Beaded  floor,  ref.  M..  22  60 
Half-inch  Siding,  M.  22  50 
Half-inch  Siding  r,  M  16  00 
Half-inch  Surfaced,  M  25  00 
Half-inch  Surf.r,  M.  18  00 
Half-inch  Battens,  M.  22  50 
Pickets,  rough,  *  M.  14  00 
Pickets,  rough,  p'ntd.  16  00 
Pickets,  fancy,  p'ntd.  2  50 
Shingles,  *  M 3  00 


Rough,  *  M 25  00 

Rough  refuse,  *  M..  20  00 
Rough  Pickets,  *  M.  18  00 
Rough  Pickets,  p'd.  M  20  00 
Fancy  Pickets,  *  M. .  30  00 
Siding,  *  M 27  50 


Tongued  &   Grooved, 

surfaced,  *  M 40  00 

Do    do    refuse  *  M.  27  50 
Half-inch  surfaced,  M  40  00 

Rustic  *  M 42  60 

Battens  *  lineal  foot.        lc 

Shingles  *  M 3  50 

Sugar  Pine  is  jobbing  at  $5I)@60   for  clear,  $35@45  for 
second  quality,  and  $28@30  for  third  quality. 

COFFEE— Costa  Rica  19@19%c;  Guatemala, 
18c.  Java  23c;  Manilla,  18%;  Rio  19%@20; 
Ground  Coffee  incases  30c;  Chiccory,  10c 

SPICES  —  Allspice  14@15c  Cloves,  23c 
Cassia35@36c  Nutmegs $1.00@$1. 10.  Whole 
Pepper  19@20c  Ground  Spices— Allspice  $1.00 
^5  doz.;  Cassia  $1.50;  Cloves  $1.12%;  Mustard 
$1.50;  Ginger  and  Pepper,  each  $1.00@1.12  ^ 
doz.;  Mace  $1.50  ^  to.;  Ginger  15c  <$  ft. 

FISH — We  quote  Pacific  Dry  Cod  new,  in 
bundles  at  6%c;  Salmon  in  bbls.  $5.00@6.00, 
hf  do,  $3.50@4.50;  Case  Salmon,  $3.00  for2%- 
to.  cans,  $2.50  for  2-to.  cans,  and  $2.00  for  1- 
Ib.cans;  Pickled  Cod,$4.50  in  hf  bbls  and  $8  in 
bbls;  Puget  Sound  Smoked  Herring,  60@85c 
per  box;  Mackerel,  No.  1  hf  bbls,  $7.50@8.00; 
extra,  $9.00@10.00;  in  kits  No.  1  $2.00@2.25 
Mess,  $2.50;  Extra  mess,  $3.00. 

NAILS— Quotable  at  $6.00@9.00  for  assorted 
sizes. 

PAINTS— Standard  White  Lead  10@12%c; 
Whitening,  2c;  Chalk  2%c;  Paris  White  3c; 
Ochre,  3%c;  Venetian  Red,  3c;  Red  lead, 
ll%c;  Litharge,  lie  ^>  ft. 

RICE— Sales  of  China  No.  1  at  5%@6%c 
and  No.  2 at  5@5%c  $  to;  Japan,  5%c;  Patna, 
5%@7c;  Table,  9@10c  per  lb.  for  choice. 

SOAP  —  The  prices  for  local  brands  are  5@ 
10c,  and  Castile,  10@12c  ^  to. 

SUGAR— We  quote  Cal.  Cube  at  12c;  Cir- 
cle A  Crushed,  12c,  and  Granulated  ll%c; 
Golden  C.  10c;  Extra  Golden  C.  10%c;  Hawaiian 
7%@9%c  as  extremes  %  to. 

SYRUP — Prices  may  be  given  as  follows: 
32%c  in  bbls,  35c  inhf  bbls,  and  40c  in  kegs. 

SALT— California  Bay  sells  at  $5@$14; 
Carmen  Island,  in  bulk,  $14@15;  Fine  Liver- 
pool, $23.50  ■$>  ton  ;  coarse,  $18@19. 

TEA — We  quote  as  follows  for  bulk  descrip- 
tions: Oolong — Canton,  19@25c;  Amoy,  28@ 
50c;  Formosa,  40@90c;  Imperial— Canton,  25 
@35c;  Pingsuey,  50@75c;  Moyune,  60c@$l. 
Gunpowder — Canton,  30@,42%;  Pingsuey,  50 
@90c;  Moyune,  60c@$1.30.  Young  Hyson- 
Canton,  30@i0c;  Pingsuey,  40(«}70c;  Movune, 
65@$1.  Japan— Half  chests,  bulk,  30@75c; 
lacquered  bxs,  4%  and  5  tos  each,  46@67c; 
same  3-fcs,  45@90c;  plain  4%-lb  bxs,  35(aj65c; 
1-to  and  %-to  papers,  30@55c  <$  lb. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Butter,  Cal.   pr  ft  (g)60tei75 

Do.   Or.  'prft...  — @ — 

Honey,  pr.  lb 20®  10 

Cheese,  pr  ft 20(0)25 

Swiss  Cheese,  pr  ft  50 

Ei;k8,  Cal.  pr  doz . .  65to70 

Do.  Oregon  pr  dz  — @ — 

Flour,  Ez.  pr  bbl.$5  25fei5  50 


Do.  Sup.  do 4  5035  00 

Corn   Meal.  100  ft  2  5U(AI5  Oil 

lard,  per  ft 18  20 

Su^ar,  cr.,7J^    ft..  1  (III 

Brown  do,  8  to  10  lb  1  00 

Bet  pr  lb. ...12...  12 

Miple,  pr  lb 30 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates, 

Thursday  Noon,  Nov.  28, 1872. 
FRUITS.   VEGETABLES,   ETC. 


Apples,  pr  lb 5 

Pears,  per  lb 5 

Grapes i; 

Apricots,  ft —    @ 

PineApples.eachl  CO 
B;m«nas,  fy  doz. .     75 

Oanteleups — 

Watermelons . .  *    — 
Cal.  Walnuts,  ft: 
Cranberries,  ^4  g 
Strawberries,  ft 
Raspberries.  lb.. 
Gooseberries*. . . 
Cherries,^  lb... 
Oranges.%*  doz.. 
Limes,  per  doz  . . 
Kigs.  fresh,  ^  lb. 
Asparagus,  wh.* 
Artichokes,  doz. 
Brussel's  sprts,  * 

Beets,  ty  doz 

Potatoes, New^ift  5 
Potatoes,  sweet,*  3 
Broccoli,  $*  doz..l  50 
Caulitlower,  t  ..  1  00 
Cabbage,^*  doz..  75 


Carrots,  Tfr  doz. . . 
Celery,*  doz.... 
Cucumbers.f.... 
Tomatoes,  *  ft.. 
Cress,  1J  doz  bun 
Dried  Herbs,  b'h 

Garlic 

Green  Peas,  f  ft 
Green  Corn,  doz.  —  @ 
Lettuce,  %i doz..  —  (<a 
Mushrooms, %  lb  50  @ 
Horseradish,^  ft  15  @ 
Okra,  dried.  %  lb    50    @ 

do  fresh,  fi  ft.  —  « 
Pumpkins,  f*  lb.  2  @ 
Parsnips,  doz....    —    @ 

Parsley n£ 

Pickles,*  gal... 
Radishes,  doz.. 
Summer  Squash 

Marrowfat,  do. 

Hubbard,  do . . 
Dry  Lima,  sbl... 
Spinage,  *  bskt. 
Salsify,  *  bunch 
Turnips,*  doz 


50 


POULTRY,   GAME.  FISH,  MEATS,  ETO. 
Chickens,  apiece    75    @1  00 
Turkeys,  *  ft..      -    S    30 
Ducks,  wild,  *  p    37!4(gl  00 

Tamo,  do h7>2'a)l  00 

Teal,  *  doz.... 3  00    @    — 
Geese,  wild,  pairl  00    10 

Tame,  *  pair.. 3  00    @4  00 
Snipe,  *doz....l  50    @2  00 

English, do m 

Quails,  *  doz  ...2  25    (5»    — 
Pigeons,  dom.  do    2  50(a!3  00 

Wild,  do —    S    — 

37^(3  50 
25  (S  75 
75  @2  00 
18  i,o  20 
8    g   10 


@  25 

fa)  25 

@  75 

(g)  25 

@  3 

@  8 

@  50 

&  25 

25 


Hares,  each  . . . 
Rabbits,  tamet. 

Wild,do,*dz.l 
Beef,  tend,*  ft. 

Corned,  *  ft.. 

Smoked,*  ft  . 
Pork,  rib,  etc.,  ft 

Chops,  do,  *  lb 
Veal,*  lb 

Cutlet,  do 

Mutton    chops,* 

Leg,  "" 


15 

10  @     16 

15  <s 

15  @     20 


12    (gl 

12'4@ 


Lamb,*  ft 12 


Tongues,  beef,  ea 
Tongues,  pig,  ea 
Bacon,  Cal..  *  lb 

Oregon,  do 
Hams,  Cal,  *  lb. 
Hams,  Cross'  s  c 

Choice  D'ffleld 


Butter,  Cal  fr.Ib 

do  Oregon,  lb. . 

Honey,  *  lb 

Cheese,  *  ft 

Swiss  Cheese,  ft 
Eggs,  Cal.,  doz.. 

do  Oregon,  doz 

Lard,  *  ft 

Sugar,  cr.,  7%  lb.1 

Brown,8tol0fts. 

Beet,  do 

Sugar,  Map,  ft. 
Plums,  dried,  ft. 
Peaches,  dried,* 
Wool  Sacks,  new 

*  Per  lb. 


75 

@  12,'4 

18  @  — 

18  fa)  20 

16  (3  18 

-  g  25 

—  fa»  25 


a 

-  @ 

25    @ 
«    @ 

12'..'* 

I2>s<a 

10    fa) 
15 


Whittaker's.. 

Johnson's  Or., 
flounder,*  ft... 
Salmon,*  ft 

Smoked,  new,* 

Pickled,*  lb.. 
Rock  Cod,  *  ft . . 
Cod  Fish,  dry,  lb 
Perch,  s  water,  ft 

Fresh  water,Ib    _ 
Lake  Big.  Trout*    30    (g)    37 
Smelts,  large*  ft  18 

Small  do 12 

Silver  Smelts...    20    tat 

Soles,  *  ft 37«S    — 

Herring,  fresh  *      4    m      5 

Sm'kd,  per  100  —  @1  00 
Tomcod,  *  ft....  18  %  20 
Terrapin,  *  doz.6  00  @7  00 
Mackerel,  p'k.ea    15    fa)    25 

Fresh,  do  ft  ...  —  fa)  — 
Sea  Bass,  *  lb...    25    <3    — 

Halibut 45    ®    — 

Sturgeon, *  ft..      8    @ 
Oysters,  *  100... 1  00    @1  25 

Chesp.  *  doz..l  50    @2  00 

Turbot 50    @    — 

Crabs  *  doz. . .  .1  00    @ 

Soft  Shell —    @ 

Shrimps 10    fa) 

Prawns —    @ 

Sardines 8    @ 


37', 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wheat^sks.  22x36 
Flour  sks,  or.... 

do  Hlf 

Potato  G'y  Bags. 
Second-hnddo 
Deer  Skins,*  ft. 
Sheep  sks,  wl  on 
Sheep  sks,  plain.! 
Goat  skins,  each . 
Dry  Cal.  Hides.. 

Salted       do 

Dry  Mex.  Hides. 

Salted       do 

Codfish,  dry,  ft.. 
Live  Oak  Wood. 

Tallow 

t  Per  dozen.    1  Per  gallon. 


16M9   1S« 


»>6 
13fc 


U';<U 

17>4<9»  - 

12>2®  — 

15    @  22 

50    @  75 

I  50®  5  50 

25    @  50 

17    <a  18 

8    @  9 
17)$M) 

»>4l3 

10    ®  YOi 
@10  00 

8    a  8>* 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 

PB1CK8  FOB   INVO10IP. 

Jobbing  prices  rule  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  higher  than  th4 
following  quotations. 

Thubsdat,  Nov.  28,  1872. 

KON.— 

Scotch  Pig  Iron,  *  ton $60  00    ®  65  00 

White  Pig,  *  ton 60  00    (3)  65  (JO 

Refined  Bar,  bad  assortment,  *  ft —  04^fa)  —    5 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  *  tb —  05    fa)  —    5>£ 

Boiler,  No.  1  to  4 —  05>5fa)  —  06 

Plate,  No.  5  to  9 —  06)^a  —  07 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13 —  07>i@ 

Sheet,  No.l4to20 —  07,!-2ig) 

Sheet,  No.  24  to  27 —  08    fa) 

Horse  Shoes 8  00    fa) 

Nail  Rod 10 

Norway  Iron 8 

Rolled  Iron 5 

Other  Irons  for  Blacksmiths,  Miners,  etc        oHig)        6)4 

Sheathing,*  lb @  —  45 

Sheathing,  Yellow'" —  38  %  —  40 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow @  —  13 

Composition  Nails —  28  —  30 

Composition  Bolts — 28  — 34 

Tin  Plates  — - 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IX  *  box 18  00    @ 

Plates,  ICCharcoal  14  00 

Roofing  Plates 18  50 

BancaTin.  Slabs,*  to —  50 

Steel.— English  Cast,  *ft —  19 ■ 

Drill 19 

FlatBar 19 

Plough  Points 3  75  4  00 

Russia  (for  mould  boards) 12>£  15 

2DICK8ILVEB.— *  lb —  85  •  -  87^ 

EAD.-Pig.*8> --    o%  —    6 

Sheet —  10 

Pipe —    9  -10 

Bar 6!<c  -7 

ZlNC.-Sheets,  *  ft —  11  —  \\X 

Bobax— Refined —28  -  30 

Borax,  crude —    5 

Leather  Market  Report. 

San  Francisco,  Thursday,  Nov.  28,  1872. 
[REPORTED    FOR    THE    RURAL  PRESS    BY 
DOLLIVER  &  CO.] 

City  Tanned  Leather,*  ft 26@29 

Santa  Cruz  Leather,  *  ft Wna 

Country  Leather,  *  ft Z5r„  ;k 

Stockton  Leather,  *  ft 26(3)29 

F'rench  skins  continue  firm.    All  California  skins  are 
scarce  and  brins  full  prices. 

Jodot,8  Kil.,  perdoz  *60  00® 

Jodot,  11  to  19  Kil.,  perdoz 66  00io)  85  00 

Jodot,  second  choice.  11  to  15  Kil.*  doz 50  IKC^  75  00 

Lemoine,  16  to  18  Kil.,*  doz 75  00(g)  77  50 

Levin,  12  and  13  Kil.,  perdoz 68  00(g)  70  00 

Corncllian,  16  to  19  Kil. ,  per  doz 63  OOfai  65  HO 

Oornellian,  12  to  14  Kil.,  perdoz 56  00®  60  00 

OgerauCalf,  *  doz 54  00a) 

Simon,  18  Kil.,*  doz  60  00 

Simon,  20  Kil.  *  doz 65  00 

Simon.  24  Kil.  *  doz 72  00 

Robert  Calf,  7  and  8  Kit 35  00®  40  00 

French  Kips,  *  lb 1  t0®    130 

California  Kip,  *  doz 88  00  to 70  00 

French  Sheep,  all  colors.  *  doz 8  00®  15  00 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs,*  B) 1  15(gi    126 

Sheep  Roans  for  Topping,  all  colors,  *  doz 9  0(>™  13  00 

Sheep  Roans  for  Linings,*  doz 5  50®  10  50 

California  Russett  Sheep  Linings 175®    5  60 

BeBt  Jodot  Calf  Boot  Legs,  *pair 5  25 

Good  French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  *  pair 4  50®    5  00 

FronchCalf  Boot  Legs,*  pair 1  00 

Harnoss  Leather.  *  lb 30®    37K 

Fair  Bridle  Leather,*  doz 48  00®  72  (III 

Skirting  Leather,  *  ft 34®    37,S 

Welt  Leather,  *  doz 30  00®  50  00 

Bull  Leather,  *  foot 18®        21 

Wax  Side  Leather.  *  foot 20®       22 

Eastern  Wax  Leather  26 


25  CTS.  PEK  COPY 

Will  be  paid  for  copies  of  No.  2  of  the  Rukal  Press, 
of  January  15, 1871,  at  this  office. 

"  I  Would  Not  Be  Without  It." 
Messrs.   Dewet  tit    Co.:— I   prize    your   paper    very 
highly,  as  it  is  the  best  of  Hi  kind  I  ever  saw,  and  I 
would  not  be  without  it.    Yours  truly,  J.  P.  v. 

Modesto,  Cal.,  Oct.  26, 1872. 


"PVorn  the  Beginning  to  the  End." 

Santa  Clara  College,  Oct.  30, 1872.— Messrs.  Dewey 
&  Co. — Gentlemen: — The  letters  patent  for  my  inven- 
tion, "  The  Rein-holder,"  have  just  come  to  hand,  and  I 
beg  to  thank  you  for  your  gentlemanly"  and  business- 
like method  of  dealing  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ; 
and  whether  I  am  successful  or  not,  with  regard  to  the 
sale  of  aoy  design,  I  shall  surely  recommend  you  to  all 
I  come  in  contact  with,  if  they  need  letters  patent  ob- 
tained, or  otherwise.    Yours  very  truly,  E.  C.  E.  Vile. 


Our    Agents. 

Our  Friends  can  do  much  in  aid  of  our  paper  and  the 
cause  of  practical  knowledge  and  science,  by  assisting 
Agents  In  their  labors  of  cauvassing,  by  lending  their 
influence  and  encouraging  favors.  We  intend  to  send 
none  but  worthy  men. 

Wm.  G.  Campbeli. — Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

Jesse  A.  Pierce — Nevada  and  Placer  Counties,  Cal. 

Frank  S.  Chapin— California  and  Oregon. 

I.  N.  Hoag — Sacramento,  General  Agent. 

F.  M.  Shaw — Southern  California. 

L.  P.  McCarty — General  Agent. 

A.  C.  Knox,  City  Soliciting  and  Collecting  Agent. 


Our  Printed  Mail  List. 

Subscribers  will  notice  that  the  figures  found  on  the 
right  of  the  pasted  slips,  represent  the  date  to  which 
they  have  paid.  For  instance,  21sp70  shows  that  our 
patron  has  paid  his  subscription  up  to  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1870;  4jy72,  that  he  has  paid  to  the  4th  of 
January,  1872;  4J173,  to  the  4th  of  July,  1873.  The  in- 
verted letters (n  Ji I,  etc.,)  occasionally  used  are  marks  of 
reference,  simply  for  the  convenience  of  the  publishers. 

If  errors  in  the  names  or  accounts  of  subscribers  oc- 
cur at  any  time  an  early  notice  will  secure  their  imme- 
diate correction.  Please  notify  us  if  you  are  not  prop- 
erly credited  within  two  weeks  after  paying. 

K^"  Postmasters,  please  send  corrections  also. 


A   New   Potato. 


The  Late  Rose  Potatoes,  grown  by  C.  H.  Dwinelle,  of 
Oakland,  and  exhibited  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  are  the  first  of  this  variety  raiBed  in  Cali- 
fornia. As  one  of  the  latest  of  celebrated  new  varieties, 
we  will  mention  some  of  its  peculiarities.  It  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Early  Rose  in  form,  but  has 
its  marked  characteristics  in  maturing  about  three 
weeks  later  when  planted  side  by  side.  The  Late  Rose 
is  also  hardier,  healthier,  a  greater  producer  and  a  bet- 
ter keeper,  retaining  its  good  qualities  throughout  the 
season.  Its  growth  in  California  the  present  season  has 
been  a  favorable  one,  with  every  prospect  of  its  main- 
taining here  its  excellent  reputation  established  within 
the  past  two  years  in  the  Eastern  States. — Sacramento 
Union,  Sept.  26th. 

The  above  potatoes,  which  were  awarded  a  special 
premium  at  the  State  Fair,  were  samples  from  a  small 
quantity  raised  this  season.  A  portion  of  the  same  will 
be  sold  in  small  lots  if  desired.  Price,  i  lbs.  for  $1, 
sent  by  mail,  prepaid.  Address  C.  H.  Dwinelle,  Oak- 
land, or  care  of  this  office. 


List   of  Officers  of  the   Agricultural 
Societies  of  California. 

State  Board  of  Agriculture.— President—  Chas. 
F.  Reed,  Grafton,  Yolo  County.  Directors — Coleman 
Younger,  San  Jose;  R.  S.  Carey,  Yolo;  Chas.  H.  Ross, 
Sacramento;  Wm.  Blanding,  San  Francisco;  E.J.Lewis, 
Tehama;  W.  P.  Coleman,  Sacramento;  C.  T.  Wheeler, 
Sacramento;  Robt.  Hamilton,  Sacramento;  Edgar  Mills, 
Sacramento.  Officers  of  the  Board— Recording  Secre- 
tary, Robert  Beck,  P.  O.,  Sacramento;  Corresponding 
and  Traveling  Secretary,  I.  N.  Hoag,  Sacramento; 
Treasurer,  R.  T.  Brown,   Sacramento. 

Southern  District  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion—Los   Aneeles President— L.  J.  Rose,  Los 

Angeles;  Vice  Presidents— J.  A.  Johnston,  Santa  Barbara  ; 

A.  J.  Fisher,  San  Bernardino;  George  A  Johnston,  San 
Diego;  Wm.  Baker,  Fort  Tejon;L.H.  Titus,  Los  Angeles. 
Treasurer— J.  W.  Hillman,  Los  Angeles;  Secretary— J.  A. 
Fisher,  Los  Angeles;  Trustees— John  Reed,  F.  M.  Slaugh- 
ter, James  Thompson,  W.  F.  Edgar,  T.  D.  Mott,  J.  G. 
Downey,  J.  S.  Griffin,  Wm.  Ferguson,  O.  W.  Childs,  Los 
Angeles. 

Northern  District  Agricultural,  Horticul- 
tural and  Mechanical  Society. — President -S.  T. 
Brewster,  Marysville;  Secretary — J.  C.  Donly,  Marys- 
ville;  Treasurer— M.  Marcuse,  Marysville;  Vice  Presi- 
dents—D.  E.  Knight,  Marysville;  P.  Puinyea,  Marys- 
ville; A.  W.  Johnston,  Marysville;  M.  C.  Duffrey,  Ma- 
rysville; Chas.  Kent,  Nevada;  John  Boggs,  Colusa;  E.  C. 
Smgletary,  Colusa;  J.  R.  Nickerson,  Lincoln;  Harmon 
Bay,  Chico;  R.  E.  Garland,  Quincy;  Dan.  T.  Cole, Brush 
Creek;  Thos.  Dean.  Yuba  City;  C.  F.  Reed,  Knight's 
Landing;  J.  B.  Frisby,  Suisun;  J. B.  McDonald,  Ma'vlle. 

Santa  Clara  Agricultural  Society. — Presi- 
dent—W.  C.  Wilson,  San  Jo6e;  Vice  Presidents— Cary 
Peebles,  San  Jose;  J.  P.  Sargent,  Gilroy;  Directors— Wm. 

B.  O'Donnell,  San  Jose,  S.  B.  Emerson,  Mountain  View; 
Treasurer— C.  T.  Ryland,  San  Jose  ;  Secretary— George 
Givens,  San  Jose. 

Sonoma  &  Marin  Agricultural  Society. — 
President— Lee  Ellsworth,  Petaluma;  Vice  Presidents— 

E.  Denman,  J.  A.  Rose,  Petaluma ;  Treasurer— F.  W. 
Lougee,  Petaluma  ;  Secretary— I.  Grover,  Petaluma  : 
Directors — H.  Meehan,  Petaluma;  G.  Watson,  San 
Rafael. 

Upper  Sacramento  Agricultural  Society.— 
Presideut— Harman  Ray,  Chico;  Vice  Presidents— G.  C. 
Perkins,  Oroville;  G.  F.  Jones,  Chico;  Secretary- E. 
Hallell,  Chico;  Treasurer— C.  L.  Pond.  Chico;  Directors- 
D.  M.  Reavis,  S.  M.  Sproul,  Chico;  T.  L.  DauielB,  Oro- 
ville; R.  M.  Cochrun,  G.  F.  Nourse,  O.  A.  Miller,  G.  B. 
Cosby,  Chico;  J.  F.  Martin,  Dayton  ;  G.  W.  Colby,  J.  L. 
Rufee,  Noval;  M.  Biggs,  Hamilton;  Wm.  DoHavcn, 
Chico;  H.  A.  Rawson,  Red  Bluff;  A.  G.  Townes,  J.  C. 
Tyler,  Tehama;  J.  Boggs,  Princeton  ;  George  Hoag,  Ja- 
cinto; H.  I.  Glenn,  Princeton;  J.  J.  Rule,  Shasta;  L.  At. 
Breed,  Susanville;  M.  B.  Bramford,  Quincy. 

Siskiyou  Co.  Agricultural  Society. — Presi- 
dent—William McCannell,  Yreka;  Vice  President  Jas. 
Vance,  Yreka;  Secretary— J.  M.  Strauser,  Yreka;  Direc- 
tors—William Irwin,  Robert  Wixon,  Samuel  MagoHy,  L. 
Swan,  James  Quinn,  Yreka;  Jesse  Davis,  J.  W  Evans, 
Little  Shasta  ;  David  Horn,  Fort  Jones;  George  Smith, 
Rough  &  Ready. 

Solano  and  Napa  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanic Arts  Society.— President— A.  M.  Stevensje, 
Vacaville;  Vice  Presidents— J.  B.  Carrington,  J.  L.lieiild, 
Vallejo;  Nathan  Coombs,  Napa;  James  M.  Thomson, 
Suscol;  A.  C.  Palmer,  Calistoga;  M.  R.  Miller,  1'leHKant 
Valley;  Secretary- John  M.  Gregory,  Vallejo;  Treasurer 
— J.  B.  Frisbie,  Vallejo. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Agricultural  Society. — 
President— J.  K.  Doake,  Stockton;  Vice  Presidents— D. 

F.  Douglass,  George  Worst,  Linden  ;  Secretary— H.  T. 
Compton,  Stockton;  Treasurer— T.  K.  Hook,  Stockton; 
Directors— J.  R.  W.  Hitchcock,  French  Camp;  W.  D.  Ash- 
ley, Stockton. 

Bay  District  Agricultural  Association. — 
President — J.  M.  Duncan,  San  Francisco  ;  Directors — 
S.  B.  Whipple,  J.N.  Killup.  R.  F.  Morrow,  H.  R.  Covey, 
O.  S.  Crittenden,  William  Ware,  R.  A.  Finnigan,  OBcar 
Lewis,  S.  L.  Theller,  W.  Hendrickson,  J.  B.  Dorr,  San 
Francisco. 

Contra  Costa  Agricultural  Society.— Presi- 
dent, G.  P.  Loucks;  Vice-Presidents,  G.  M.  Bryant  and 
Chas.  E.  Howard;  Directors,  J.  H.  Hazeltine  and  Henry 

C.  Gallagher;  Secretaey,  O.  F.  Alley;  Treasurer,  S.  W. 
Johnson. 
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STUDEBAKER     WAGONS 


Have  become 

The  Standard  Wagons  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Fob  QuAtrrr, 

Dcrabujtt, 

Light  Rttnniho, 

Good  Propobtior, 

and  Excellent  Style, 

Tliey    Ha.v»    no    I*o©r. 

Ibok  Axle, 

Thimble  Skkix, 

Hkadeb  asd 

Spbtso  Wagons, 
Of  all  sizes,  with  heavy  tibzi  rivlted  on,  always  on 
hand  and  sold  lor  $100  to  $165. 

Having  established  a  Maitotaotobt  to  build  Wagons, 
Bess.  Bkakes  and  Beats,  I  am  better  prepared  than 
rrar  to  furnish 

Just  the  Kinds  of  "Wagons  Needed, 
As  I  make  a  specialty  of  the  waooic  trade. 

The  attention  of  Deaierb  is  especially  requested. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

16v3-3m  E.  E.  AMES.  General  Agent. 

Factory  and  Depot,  217  and  219  K  street,  Sacramento. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  AWARDED  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1870;  also  First  Premium  at  MechaDics'  Fair,  San  Fran- 
eiaco.1871;  and  Silver  Medal  and  First  Premium  for 
best  Farm  Wagon,  and  First  Premium  for  the  best  im- 
proved Thimble  Skein  at  State  Fair,  1871.  Also  State 
Fair  GOLD  MEDAL  for  1871. 


ap22-Sm 


E.   SOULE, 

San  Quentin,  Cal. 


Hill's  Patent  Eureka  Gang  Plow. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  these 
Plows,  are  entitled  to  preference  over  any  other  Plow 
In  use.  They  are  made  of  the  best  material,  and  every 
Plow  warranted.  They  are  of  light  draught,  easily 
adapted   to  any  depth,  and  are  very  easily  handled. 

They  will  plow  any  kind  of  soil,  and  leave  the  ground 
In  perfect  order. 

PHtST    PREMIUMS  I 

These  Plows  have  taken  First  Premiums  at  the  Strife 
Fair,  at  the  Northern  Distru  t  Fair,  at  the  Upper  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Fair,  and  the  State  Agricultural  8oclety 
Premium  of  $40  for  the  best  Gang  Plow,  after  a  fair  test 
and  competition  with  the  leading  Plows  of  the  State. 

Ohampion  Deep-Tilling  Stubble  Plow, 

Took  the  First  Premium  over  all  competitors   at  the 
State  Fair,  1871.    It  furrows  14  in.  deep  and  24  wide. 
This  Gang  Plow  combines  durability  with  cheapness, 

being  made  entirely  of  iron  by  experienced  workmen,  of 

the  best  material.    Over  three  hundred  are  now  in  use, 

and  all  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

SWEEPSTAKE   PLOW    CO., 

At  SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL.,  under  the  personal  superin- 
tendence of  the  Patentee,  F.  A.  Hill, 

And  also  by  most  leading  Agricultural  Dealers  In  the 
State.    Send  at  once  for  Circulars,  prices,  etc.       21v3 


MATTES0N  &  WILLIAMSON'S 


Took  the  Premium  over  all  at  the  great  Plowing 
Match  In  Stockton,  in  1870. 

This  Plow  is  thoroughly  made  by  practical  men  who 
have  been  long  in  the  business  and  know  what  is  re- 
quired in  the  construction  of  Gang  Plows.  It  is  quickly 
adjusted.  Sufficient  play  is  given  so  that  the  tongue  will 
paas  over  cradle  kuolls  without  changing  the  working 
position  of  the  shares.  It  Is  so  constructed  that  the 
wheels  themselves  govern  the  action  of  the  Plow  cor- 
rectly. It  has  various  points  of  superiority,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  as  the  Best  and  Most  Desirable  Gang  Plow 
1b  the  world.    Send  for  circular  to 

MATTESON    k   WILLIAM80N, 

14vl-3m  Stockton,  Cal. 


LINFORTH,     KELLOGG    &    CO., 

Nos.  3  and  5  Front  Street SAN  FRANCISCO. 

IMPORTERS    AJfJ>    JOBBERS 

OF 

AMERICAN,  ENGLISH  AND  GENERAL  HARDWARE,  AND   CUTLERY. 

Wostenho'.me's  Pocket  Cutlery, 

Blacksmith  and  Mining  Tools, 

Rope,  Iron,  Steel,  Ammunition, 

Powder  and  Fuse, 

HAY  CUTTERS,    CORN   SHELLERS,    CHURNS  AND  WOODEN  WARE,    IRON  AND    LEAD  PIPE,    RUBBER 
HOSE,  BELTING,— RUBBER  AND  LEATHER. 
Sole  Agents  for 

THE  IMPROVED  "PACIFIC  RAILROAD"  and  "MONITOR"'  GANG  PLOWS. 

■yThese  Plows  are  Deep  Tillers,  and  are  just  what  the  farmers  need.  They  can  be  run  by  a  small  boy,  as  the 
lifting  out  of  the  ground  is  done  by  horse  instead  of  hand  power.  Farmers  should  examine  these  Plows  before 
purchasing. 

"  WORLD  "  MOWERS  AND  REAPERS, 

••  TORNADO  "  THRESHERS, 

RUM9EY  ft  CO.'S  FORCE  AND  LIFT  PUMPS, 

HYDRAULIC  RAMS,  ETC. 
Orders  respectfully  solicited.    Catalogues  and  prices  furnished  on  application.  18v4-6m 


Ready's    Patent    Gang    Plow. 


This  Plow  was  awarded  the  First  Premium  and  Gold 
Medal  at  the  great  Plowing  Match  at  the  state  Fair,  1872. 
Fifteen  Gangs  entered,  including  the  Eureka,  American 
Chief,  Sweepstake,  and  others  of  notoriety.  It  has 
Wreuuht  Iron  Beams,  Iron  Wheels,  Cast  Steel  Moulds 
and  Shears.  It  is  neat,  simple,  strong  and  durable,  and 
warranted  to  run  light,  and  lifts  out  of  the  ground 
easier  lhan  any  other  Gang  known  to  the  trade.  Jixtrat. 
furnished  and  warranted  to  fit. 

W.    B.    BEADY, 
301  J  street,  SACRAMENTO,  Cal.. 

17v4-6m  Sole  Maker  and  Patentee. 


KKLLEU     &    CO., 

CORNER    10TH    AND    K    STREETS,    SACRAMENTO- 

AGENTS     FOB 

CLAPP'S     BRASS-BEARING     WAGONS. 

And  also  a  superior  Iron  Axle  Wagon. 

MERRITT   *  KELLOGG'S  SELF-PROPELLING 
THRESHING  ENGINES. 

John     Deer     Moline    I?it»v. 

Also  COLLINS'  PLOW  (Smith's  Patent). 

BEADY's    PREMIUM    GANG    PLOW. 

THE  GORHAM    BROADCAST  SEEDER  AND  CULTI- 
VATOR. 

EXCELSIOR       MOWER       AJII»       REAPEB. 


■ty  Please  call  and  examine. 


17v4-ly 


H.    J.    BOOTH    JSc    CO., 

UNION     IRON    WORKS, 

(The  Oldest  and  most  Extensive  Foundry  on 
the  Pacific  Coast) . 

Cor.    First    and    Mission    Sts., 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Marine,  Locomotive  and  Stationary  Engines 
Quartz  Crushing  and  Amalgamating  Ma- 
chines, Mill  Irons  and  Brass  and  Iron 
Castings,    of    every    description, 
made  to  order. 

Steamboat  Kepairing,  Boiler  Making,  Turn- 
ing and  Finishing, 

EXECUTED    WITH    DISPATCH. 
Beet  Sugar  Machinery  complete  Is  every  part — made 
specialty. 

OIL    MACHINERY. 

A  complete  set  of  Machinery  of  our  own  design  and 

patent  for  extracting  oil  from  Castor  Bean,  dispensing 

with  Hair  Cloth.    Also  Machinery  for  Flax  Seed  Oil, 

Mustard  Seed  Oil,  and  Sun  Flower  Seed  Oil. 

MARBLE    MACHINERY 

For  sawing  Marble  of  any  thickness  or  tiz». 

Irrigating    Pumps,     Steam    Pumps. 
Plans,  Estimates,  and  Advice  promptly  supplied. 
H.J. BOOTH.  GE0.W.PRE8C0TT.  IRVING M. SCOTT 
4v24-lyslamr 


BILZ'S    PLOW    CLEVIS. 

A   Beal   and  Substantial   Improvement. 

This  Clevis  is  attached  to  the  plow-beam  in  the  usual 
manner.  At  the  front  part  of  this  clevis  is  a  link 
attached  to  an  upright  slide  by  means  of  a  swivel  joint. 
The  doubletrees,  being  attached  to  this  link,  alwuys 
remain  in  a  horizontal  position. 

The  slide  to  which  the  swivel  link  is  attached  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  so  as  to  give  the  plow  any  desired 
depth. 

The  Clevis  is  made  of  the  best  malleable  and  wrought 
iron,  making  it  very  strong  and  durable.  A  sample  will 
be  sent  to  any  one  on  receipt  of  three  dollars. 

For  further  particulars  address 

WIESTEH  k  CO., 
17  New  Montgomery  street  San  Francisco. 


THE    CELEBRATED 

CHALLENGE   FEED     MILL 


For  Farm  use  and  Custom  work.  The  only  Practica 
Farm  Feed  Mill  ever  invented.  Can  be  used  with  from  one 
to  eight-horse  power,  and  grinds  from  '2.r»U  lbs.  to  one  ton  of 
barley  per  hour.  Price  of  Mills  from  $75  to  $100,  according 
to  size.  Adapted  to  Wind,  Water.  Steam,  or  Horse  Power. 
The  grinding  surface  is  adjustable,  and  can  be  replaced  in 
fifteen  minutes  at  an  expense  of  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and 
a  quarter.  Over  3,000  now  in  use.  Every  Mill  warranted  to 
give  satisfaction.  For  sale  by  all  leading  agricultural  firms 
on  the  coast.  For  further  particulars  send  for  circular. 
M.  S.  BOWDISH.  General  Agent, 
With  Ilawley  «i  Co.,  cor.  California  ami  Battery  ate., 

16v4-3m  San  Francisco. 


THE    PATENT 

Novelty  Mill  and  Grain  Separator 


Is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  of  the  age  for 
cleaning  and  separating  grain,  while  it  combines  all  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  First-class  Fanning  Mill.  It  also 
far  excels  anything  that  has  been  invented  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  graiu.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  all 
the  different  kinds  of  Mixed  Grain.  It  takes  out  Mus- 
tard, Orass  8eeds,  Barby  and  Oats,  and  makes  two  dis- 
tinct qualities  of  wheat  if  desired. 

For  further  information  apply  to  B.  STONE, 

eow-bp  Hi  Battery  street,  San  Frauci  sco. 


ALFRED  WRIGHT Veterinary  Surgeon. 


g£  WRIGHT 


HORSES  &CATTLE 


General  Depot 159  New  Montgomery  street,  8.  F.  I 


IMPROVED     CORN    HUSKER. 


The  grvat  extent  of  the  Indian  corn  crop  throughout 
the  United  States,  makes  of  the  utmott  importance  any 
invention  by  which  the  labor  incurred  In  its  production 
may  be  lessened. 

According  to  the  census  reports,  the  annual  yield  of 
Indian  corn  in  California,  he<e>al  years  since,  was 
1,000,000  bushels.  It  is  probably  twice  that  amount  at 
the  present  time,  and  the  introdnction  of  corn  buskers 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  our  farmers. 

This  machine  has  taken  no  le&s  than  eight  first  pre- 
miums this  season,  at  fairs  in  the  Eastern  states.  At 
the  fair  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  it  was  awarded  the  first 
premium  of  $10,  besides  a  $50  premtum  for  the  most 
useful  indention,  relating  to  agriculture,  patented  du- 
ring the  last  three  years. 

The  larger  machines,  for  husking  from  the  stalks, 
can  be  conveniently  run  by  any  of  the  ordinary  horse- 
powers. The  machine  dueH  its  work  thoroughly,  strip- 
ping the  husks  and  silk  from  every  ear  and  nubbin, 
whether  it  be  large  or  small,  hard  or  soft.  The  stalks 
are  delivered  in  a  crushed  state  and  in  a  much  better 
condition  for  fodder  than  when  left  solid,  and  they  also 
rot  quicker  in  the  manure  heap.  The  husks  are  deliv- 
ered in  so  good  condition  as  to  be  worth  from  $50  to  $70 
per  ton  for  industrial  purposes  in  some  Eastern  places. 

An  ordinaay  two-horse  power  used  for  thrashing  will 
drive  the  machine,  and  with  the  hand  machine  two 
men  can  hunk  40d  bushels  per  day. 

Address  WIESTER  k  CO., 

16v4-2m  No.  17  New  Montgomery  street,  8.  F. 


Merchants     and      Farmers, 


Examine  our 

House  Collabs. 

Adopted  by 

BEST  IN  USE. 

All  G  hades. 
No  complaints. 

No  repairing. 

Don't  believe 

FOR  SALE    BY 


CoprKB  Riveted 

Pat.  Nov.,  1861. 

U.  S.  Army. 

18,000  SOLD. 

IlEiVT  A  LlOHT. 
No  ripping-. 

Examine    f  o 
yourselves. 

prejud'd  partie 

ALL  DEALERS 


Manufactured  "^^3Si^^^'  only  by 

J.    «J.    JOHNSON    Vte    CI*., 

lOt  FR^NT  STREKT  S  \  V  FRA^  CISCO. 

Dealers  In  Hnnieas,  MIHMliii,    i.^.cu.i.  etc. 

Liberal  discount  to  the  Trade.  ISvl-Sm 


SPORTSMEN'S    EMPORIUM, 

No.  609  Clay  Street, 
Just  above  Montgomery 8AN  FRANCISCO 


F.   SCHOENEMAN, 

(Successor  to  Barton  k  Rutter.) 
JUST  RECEIVED,  an  assortment  of  the  new 

Needle   Sporting    Gun. 

Cannot  be  had  anywhere  else,  as  I  am  the  Agent. 
Also,  fine  English,  Oerman  and  American  Sporting 
Guns,  all  the  latest  patterns  of  RIFLES,  and  all  kinds 
of  Ammunition.    A  splendid  assortment  of 

FISHING    TACKLE, 

And  Sporting  Apparatus  of  every  description. 
Pocket  Cutlery  of  the  best  makers. 
15v4-3m  F.  SCHOENEMAN. 


WILCOX'S 

IMPROVED    STEAM    WATER    LIFTER, 

With  neither  Engine,  Piston,  or  Plunger. 

The  most  Simple ,  Durable,  and  In  al 
respects  the  most  Economical  of  all 
Steam  Pumps.  Uses  the  same  steam 
twico  instead  of  once.  Any  person  can 
run  It.  They  are  used  on  the  Central 
and  Western  Pacific  R.  R.  from  Oakland 
to  Ogden.  They  are  used  for  Water 
Works,  Huong.  Irrigation,  and  all  other  ordinary  pump- 
ing. Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Priie  List.  Ad- 
dress ALLEN  WILCOX,  No.  21  Fremont  street,  San 
Francisco.  16v2-3m 


CO-OPERATIVE    MARBLE    WORKS. 

JOHN  DANIEL  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  In  ■ 

Monuments,    Headstones,    Tombs,  J 

MANTEL    PIECES,    ETC., 

421    Pine    street,    between    Montgomery    and 

Kearny,  San  Fbancibco. 

21v2-ly 

NATIONAL  DRY  HOP  YEAST, 

Manufactured  at  S  neca  FalK 
N.  V.  The  ai"eirl->n  of  GROC- 
ERS and  KAMILIES  is  called  to 
ibis  Yeaat  a-  the  most  reliable  and 
uniform  article  ever  nfferfd  to  'he 
tra*'e— beta?  purely  vegeaMc,  wholesome  and  nutritious, 
and  b  oug  t  to  the  highe-t  degrt- e  o*  porft  ction  in  it*  prep- 
aration. Its  popuHri  y  Is  already  muni  eat  Drum  thf  rapidly 
increasing  demand  since  its  recent  introduo  ion  into  this 
market.  We  solicit  a  trial,  aa  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  its  value.  JONES  A  OO.,  Agents. 
«1(*  and  «20  Front  Sthket,  San  Francisco. 
18vi-3m 


November  30,  1872. J 


TREES  AND  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

—  AT  THE  — 

LIBERTY  NURSERIES, 

Petalnma> 

I  offer  at  moderate  prices  a  general 
assortment  of 

FRUIT,    SHADE   AND    EVERGREEN 
-    TREES,    AND    SHRUBS. 
Deciduous  Flowering  Shrubs,    Roses,   Etc. 
Green  House  and  Bedding  Plants  in  great  variety. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Address 


15v4  6m 


"W.  H.  PEPPER, 

Petaluma,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 


SEEDS&PLANTS 


"Wholesale    or    Retail. 

Vegetable,    Field    and    Flower   Seeds, 

California  and  Australian  EvergTeen  Seeds, 

FRESH  SEEDS  OF  PALMS  AND  BLUE  GUM  TREES, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Pure  Kentucky  Blttk  Grass,  Red  Top,  Rye  Grasses. 
Orchard  Grass,  Timothy,  Alfalfa,  White, 
and  Red  Clover  Seed, 
Mesqiilt    Grass    Seed. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Lilies,  fine  clumps  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  new  Gladiolus,  Etc. 
Ramie  Seed  and  Plants. 

A  FINE  COLLECTION  OF 

Greenhouse  Plants,  Evergreens,  Etc. 

Rcstio  and  Wire  Baseets,  Flower  Stands,  Feuit  and 

Ornamental  Trees,  Etc., 

AT     THE     OI.JI     STAND. 


Send  for  Catalogues. 


14v4-3m 


E.    E.    MOORE, 

420  Washington  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THOS.    A.    OAREY'S 

SEMI-TROPICAL    NURSERIES, 

LOS  ANGELES  CITY,  CAL. 

I  now  offer  a  large  and  select  stock  of  Semi-Tropical 
and  Northern  Fruits  at  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Grafted  Orange  Trees  a  Specialty. 

CHINESE    DWARF    MANDARIN. 

Fruits  when  only  three  feet  high.    Very  ornamental. 
Fruit  of  excellent  quality. 

Priced  Catalogue  sent  free  on  application.    Address 

THOS.  A.  GAREY, 

Los  Angeles  City,  Cal. 
Box  265.  17v4-3m 


THE      OLD 


Maple     Leaf    Nursery. 


Has  constant- 
varieties  of 
ORNAMENT. 
GREEN  and 
SHRUBS;  also 
ment  of  Choice 
merous  to 
Green  House 
ers  and  Bulbs 


ly  on  hand  all 
FRUIT  AND 
A  L  EVER- 
DECIDUOUS 
a  large  assort- 
KOSEStoonu- 
mention. 
Plants,  Flow- 
Garden,  Grass 


and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  are  for  sale  by 

L.  M.  NEWSOM,  Proprietor, 
12v3-tf  Washiugton  street,  Brooklyn.  Cal. 


CLEAN    MESQUIT    SEED. 

1,500  to  2,000  lbs.  for  sale  in  chaff  at 
SO  CENTS  PES  POUND. 

Orders  by  mail  promptly  filled  by 

LOSSON    ROSS, 
14v4-3m  Sebastapol,  Sonoma  County. 


H.  K.  CUMMINQS. 

1868. 


J.  M.  MAXWELL. 
1871. 


HENRY  K.  CUMMINGS  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Fruit  and  Produce   Commission 
House, 

ESTABLISHED    1858. 

416  and  417  Davis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 

ao  interests  that  will  conflict  with  those  of  the  producer. 

4v23-ly 


Los   Angeles    County    Lands. 

Farming  Lands  in  Lob  Angeles  County  for  sale,  In 
sections  and  quarter  sections,  at  reasonable  prices  and 
on  accommodating  terms — say,  one-fourth  cash  and 
balance  in  one,  two  and  three  years,  with  interest  at  10 
per  cent.,  payable  annually.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  No.  642,  corner  Market  and  Montgomery 
streets,  over  the  Hibemia  Bank,  San  Francisco,  or  tc 
the  agent,  W.  R.  OLDEN,  Anaheim.  12v3tf 


Agents    Wanted 

For  the  liveliest  book  on  the  West  ever  written, 

"BUFFALO     LAND!" 

By  W.  E.  WEBB,  the  noted  Pioneer  and  Humorist.  The 
wealth  and  wildness,  mysteries  and  marvels  of  the 
mighty  Plains  fully  and  truthfully  described.  Over- 
flowing with  wit  aud  humor.  The  Appeudix  a  Com- 
plete Guide  tor  Sportsmen  and  Emigrants.  Profusely 
and  Splendidly  Illustrated.  Immensely  Popular, 
and  selling  beyond  precedent.  Send  for  illustrated  cir- 
cular, terms,  etc.,  at  once,  to  the  Publishers, 

F.  DEWING  b.  CO., 
7v4-4m  643  California  street,  San  Francisco. 


FLAX  SEED  AND  CASTOR  BEANS. 

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Are  prepared  to 

Furnish    Seed   and  Contract   for    Next 

Year's  Crop  of  Flax  Seed  and  Castor  Beans  at  rates 

that,  with  proper  cultivation  on  suitable 

land,  will  make  them  among  the  most 

profitable  Crops  grown. 

For  further  particulars  address 

PACIFIC  OIL.  AND  LEAD  WOBKS, 

3  and  5  Front  Street SAN  FRANCISCO. 

21v4-3m 


SEEDLINGS  AND  ROOT  GRAFTS 

Should  be  ordered  now.    W.  F.  HEIKES,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


LANDRUM    &    RODGERS, 

Importers  and  Dealebb  in 

Cotswold  Sheep  and  An- 
gora Goats. 

A  large  lot  of  Angora  Goats  and  Cotswold  Sheep  for 
sale.  Also  100  Southdown  and  Cotswold  graded  Rams, 
and  Angora  graded  Bucks  up  to  31-32. 

All  of  the  above  will  be  sold  on  reasonable  terms  and 
delivered  on  the  cars  at  Watsonville  free  of  charge. 

JUST  AEEIVED  ! 
Eighty-five  head  of  Choice,  Pure  Breed  Angora  Goats — 
47  Bucks  and  38  Ewes— the  largest  importation  ever 
made  to  this  coast,  mostly  from  the  flock  of  Richard 
Peters,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  A  pamphlet,  with  particulars, 
furnished  to  breeders  on  application. 


Address 
2v4-3m 


LANDRUM  &  RODGERS, 
Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


TO    SHEEP    BREEDERS! 

And  all  such  as  are  interested  in  raising  FINE  STOCK, 
attention  is  invited  to  the  flock  of  Severance  &  Peet, 
consisting  of 

80   Thoroughbred    Spanish    Merino   Rams, 
and  200  Yearling:  and  two-year  old  Ewes, 

Just  imported  from  Addison  County,  Vermont.  These 
Sheep  were  all  selected  irom  noted  flocks  by  one  who 
has  bred  this  variety  of  Sheep  for  fifteen  years,  and  are 
superior  in  ihe  combination  of  qualities  that  go  to  make 
up  a  perfect  Sheep.  A  portion  of  this  flock  will  be 
offered  for  sale  on  reasonable  terms. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY, 

As  this  variety  is  rapidly  advancing  in  the  East. 

May  be  seen  and  examined  at  the  CITY  WARDENS, 
corner  of  South  and  Center  streets,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Ilv4tf  SEVERANCE    «fe    PEET. 


THOS.  BUTTERFIELD  &  SON, 

Breeders  and  Importers  of  the 

Cotswold,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Texel  and 

South  Down 

SHE  E  Ki». 

— ALSO— 

THE    ANGORA.    GOAT. 

Now  offer  for  sale  the  Pure  Bred  and  High  Grades. 
We  have  a  good  lot  of  Bucks  of  crosses  between  the 
Cotswold  and  South  Down,  between  the  Lincoln  and 
Leicester,  and  the  Lincoln  and  Merino. 

THUS.  BUTTERFIELD  &  SON, 

19v4-tf  Hollister,  Monterey  County,  Cal. 

FULL    BLOODED    STOCK    FOR    SALE. 


The  undersigned  has  perfected  arrangements  to  re- 
ceive consignments  of  the  Best  Bred  Stock  from  Europe 
and  the  Eastern  States,  consisting  of  Short-horned 
Durham,  Devon  and  Alderney  Cattle;  Cotswold,  Span- 
ish Merino  and  Silesian  Sheep;  Angora  Goats;  Berk- 
shire and  Essex  Swine.  All  of  which  will  be  sold  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  pedigrees  guaranteed. 

Seventy-five  head  of  the  Silesian  Shejp  have  arrived 
and  are  for  sale  by 

26v3-tf  ROBERT  BECK,  Sacramento. 


WATT    &.    MCLENNAN, 

WOOL    COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

625  Sansome  street,  corner  Jackson,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Receive     Consignments    of    Wool,    Sheep 
Skins,  Hides,  etc.    Liberal  advances  made  to 
consignors.    Keep  on  hand  the  best  quality  of 
Wool  Sacks,  Twines,  and  other  supplies. 
10v3-3m 


40  Thoroughbred  Angora  Goats  for  Sale! 

Imported  by  a  native  of  Angora,  direct  irom  Asia  Minor. 
For  specimens  see  the  flock  of  Thomas  &  bhirland, 
Sacram.  nto,  Cal.  Address  A.  EUTYCHIDES,  Spout 
Spring,  Appomattox  County,  Va.  10v4-ly 


WARNER  &  SILSBY 

Manufacture  all  sizes  of 

Bed  and  Sola   Springs, 

Which  they  offer  to  the  trade  at 
reduced  prices;  also  the  ■  ele- 
brated  Obermann  Self- 
Fastening     Bed     Spring:. 

Any  man  can  make  his  own  Spring  Bed  with  them 
by  attaching  them  to  the  slats  of  any  bedstead. 

No.  147  New  Montgomery  Street,  corner  of 
Natoma,  San  Francisoo.  23v3-6m 


PUMPS    AND    STOVES. 

A  large  assortment  of  FORCE  and  LIFT  PUMPS; 
also.  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS.  RUBBER  HOSE.  Etc. 

Celebrated  Ranges— Union,  Improved  Richmond,  and 
Eureka.    A  tine  assortment  constantly  on  hand. 

No.  519  Market  street,  near  First,  San  Fraucinro. 

12v4-4m  JAMES  JOHNSTON. 


A.    lVew    JTir-m. 

JEWELL  &  FLINT,   General  Commission 

Merchants,  and  Sacramento  Agents  for  Walter  A. 
Wood's  Harvesting  Machines,  No.  39  Front  street,  be 
tween  J  and  K,  Sacramento.  G.  R.  JEWELL, 

16v3-3m  T,  B.  FLINT. 


Burdett  Organ.  Price  Lists 

MAILED    FROM 

GRAY'S   MTJSIC    STORE,     San   Francisco. 

14v4-eow 


The  Guide  is  now  published  Quarterly.  25  cents 
pays  for  the  year,  four  numbers,  which  is  not  half  the 
cost.  Those  who  afterwards  order  seeds  to  the  amount 
of  One  Dollar  may  deduct  what  they  paid  for  the 
Guide,  as  I  present  it  to  customers.  The  January 
Number  is  Beautiful,  giving  plans  for  making  Rural 
Homes,  Designs  for  Dining  Table  Decorations, 
Window  Gardens,  et  ..and  containing  a  mass  of  in- 
formation invaluable  to  the  lover  of  flowers.  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty  Pages,  on  fine  tinted  paper,  some  Five 
Hundred  Engravings,  and  a  superb  Colored  Plate 
and  Chroma  Cover.  The  First  Edition  of  Two  Hun- 
dred Thousand  just  printed  in  English  and  German, 
and  ready  to  send  out. 

i8v4-3m-sa  JAMES  VICE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


JRYANT&  STRATTON     ^T^* 

INESS  COLLEGE" 

au-P0STsr^J3E^ 


IS  THE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  OF  THE 
Pacific.  It  educates  thoroughly  for  business.  ItB  course 
of  instruction  is  valuable  to  persons  of  both  sexes  and 
of  any  age.  Academic  Department  for  those  not  pre- 
pared for  business  course.  Open  day  and  evening 
throughout  the  year.  Students  can  commence  at  any 
time.  Full  particulars  may  be  had  at  the  College 
Office,  24  Post  street,  or  by  sending  for  Heald's  Col- 
lege Journal  . 

Address  E.  P.  HEALD, 

Proslient  Business  College,  San  Francisco. 

12v25-3m 


Something  New  for  the  Kitchen. 

THE 

Aerating     Egg    Beater. 

Various  devices  have  been  presented 
to  the  public  for  beating  eggs,  but  noth- 
ing, we  think,  equal  to  the  one  herein 
shown.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  only  aerat- 
ing device  ever  made,  and  is  very  prop- 
erly called  tne  "Aerating  Egg  Beater." 

This  Eeater.  as  will  be  seen  by  refer 
ence  to  the  engraving,  is  Bimply  a  tin 
can  with  a  cone  bottom  and  a  cone 
dasher,  the  lower  portion  of  the  dasher 
being  perforated  with  ery  small  holes, 
as  shown.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
upper  portion,  when  forced  down,  fills 
with  air  which  is  forced  through  the 
eg/,  thereby  finely  dividing  and  thor- 
oughly aerating  Ihe  muss.  It  beats  one 
egg  as  well  as  half  a  dozen.  For  further 
particulars  address 

WIESTER  &  CO., 


17  J»ew  Montgomery  St.  (Grand  Hotel  Building),  S.  F. 


The  Best  InvestmentlKnown. 

PAYS  CONSUMERS  2000    PER    CENT. 

SILVER    TIPS 

On  Children's  Shoes. 


HEALTH    AND    WEALTH    IN 


GOOD     CABLE     SCREW     WIRE 

Boots    and    Shoes. 


WILL   NOT    LEAK    AND   LAST    TWICE    AS    LONG. 


V!v4a  4,OAr»r<!»yl  ArmtuWaT.Iertl  AllrlKwani  wortlmp 
<Jlt>  lO.I>jVi>l<>,ofeltWr«>:*.>'>un.!<"  olcljiuiiUamoKmoiM!) 


i  wortclncpeo- 
eyil 
w..i"K  [orualntli«lV  nparemotm-ntf  o.  ull  lio  tlaio  limn  ut«n)  (Mug 
«J.o.  i-urtlculnrafie..  AJdr*"a.BHMun*Co.,rorll»nd,MuU«. 


MINING  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PEESS 

AND 

FACIPIO    RTJKAL    PEESS 
STEAM 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTNG  OFFICE 

No.  414  Clay  Street, 

Below  Sansome,        ...        San  Francisco 


SPAULDINC    &    BARTO 


PROPRIETORS. 


EVERY  VARIETY  OF 


FOR 

Business  Men,  Corporations, 

AND   ALL 

Branches   of    Industry 


EXECUTED    IN  THE 


BEST    MANNER, 

AT     REASONABLE      PRICES 


Music  Printing 

Executed  correctly  and  with  dispatch. 
Home,  Swket  Home. 


feg 


'Mid       pleasures   and        pal   -  a  -  ces, 

"  Live      and     Let    Live," 

Having  recently  added  a  large  assortment  of  new  and 
elegant  modern  Types,  together  with  one  of  R.  Hoe's 
STEAM  CYLINDER  JOB  PRESSES,  we  are  prepared 
to  execute  all  kinds  of  Fine  Printing  equal  to  the  best 
work  done  either  here  or  in  the  East,  and  at  prices  as  low 
as  in  Chicago — or  anywhere  else. 

(^"Catalogues  for  Nurseries  neatly  printed.  We  have 
a  great  variety  of  wood  engravings  especially  suited  for 
this  work.    Orders  solicited. 

SPAULDING  k  RARTO, 
(P.  O.  Box  582.)  414  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Polishing    and    Fluting    Iron. 


This  new  invention  takes  the  place  of  two  articles 
needed  in  nearly  every  house.  As  a  FOLISHING  IRON 
it  has  no  superior.  The  part  used  for  Fluting  is  made 
of  brass,  aud  highly  polished.  The  Polishing  Iron  and 
Fluter,  being  in  one,  are  both  heated  at  the  same  time. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  them  in  quantities  to 
suit. 


awbp 


WIESTER    k    CO., 
17  New  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco, 
General  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


DANIEL    BEST'S 

Bluestoning    Machine. 

This  machine  thoroughly  bluestones  the  Seed  Wheat, 
and  removes  every  particle  of  Smut  from  the  seed. 

The  machlue  can  bluestone  and  sack  1,000  bushels 
per  day  with  ease.  It  can  be  worked  by  one  or  three 
men,  or  by  horse  power;  it  can  also  be  used  lor  washing 
stack  bottoms. 

Every  Grain-planter  should  examine  this  valuable 
Invention,  for  whou  ouce  examined  they  would  pur- 
chase for  economy  sake  as  a  valuable  Labor-Saving 
Implement. 

All  wishing  to  purchase  will  please  address  thel 
orders  to 

DANIEL  BEST,  Marysv ille,  Cal. 
PRICE    $35. OO. 

Order  early  to  secure  prompt  delivery. 

21v4-4t  DANIEL  BEST,    Patent**. 
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"  Pull  of  Practical  Information." 

Dewey  k  Co.:— Tour  paper  (the  Rural)  Is  all  it 
claims  to  be — full  of  practical  information  anl  useful 
knowledge  to  every  taruier.  I  remain,  yours  most  re- 
spectfully, W.  H.  P. 

a&~  Send  bv  letter,  -nd  give  tour  name  am>  P.  0. 
ADdbkbs,  when  yoa  wish  thi-.  paper  stopped,  i:  i  is  con- 
tinued  beyond  the  time  paid  for,  as  sometimes  happens 
through  renuest  of  agents  or  other  parties.  Returning  the 
paper,  or  telling  the  P.M.  you  wiil  not  take  it,  is  not  surhc lent 
notioe  Parties  requested  t<»  n"tify  09,  frequently  fail  to 
3o  3".  Papers  sent  back  are  liable  to  miscarry.  Without 
your  address  with  your  name  we  might  have  to  look  over 
near  10,000  n  mes  before  rinding  your*,  to  cross  ofl  .  \N  e  <lo 
not  intend  to  send  tlie  paper  to  a  single  pels  n  who  does 
not  desire  it,  and  in  case  ot  mistake,  will  thank  any  sub- 
set iber  to  inform  us.  bptf 


Notice  to  Farmers  and  Others.— Skilled 
plowmen,  general  farmers,  teamsters,  laborers,  me- 
chanics, servant  girls,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  by  applying 
by  letter  or  personally,  at  California  Labor  and  Em- 
i'I.oymkmt  Exchange,  637  Clay  street,  extending  to  630 
Commercial  street,  San  Francisco.  20v4-3ru 


The  Atlantic  Cable  is  a  National  benefit,  so  are 
SILVER  TIPPED  Shoes  for  Children.  Try  them. 
They  never  wear  through  at  the  Toe. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers.  * 

"  Time  is  short— Art  is  long,"  but  CABLE  SCREW 
WIRE  Boots  and  Shoes  will  last  longer  than  any  other 
kind  ;  are  drier — more  pliable— will  not  rip  nor  come 
apart.  * 


Farmers,  everywhere,  write  for  your  paper. 


HUNTERS 

IMPROVED    GRAIN    SEPARATOR. 


If  you  want  clean  grain,  we  invite  vou  to  call  and 
examine  HUNTERS  IMPROVED  GRAIN  SEPARATOR 
before  buying  any  other  machinery.  The  improved 
machine  is  the  most  compact,  simple  and  perfect  Grain 
Cleaner  now  in  use.  It  separates  the  Chess,  Mustard, 
Barley,  Oats,  etc.,  from  Wheat,  and  does  its  work  rap- 
idly. We  keep  constantly  on  hand  the  different  sizes, 
and  are  prepared  to  show  by  actual  test  that  it  is  the 

Best  Machine  now  before  the  Public. 

It  has  never  failed  to  take  the  First  Premium  at  every 
State  tad  County  Fair  where  it  has  been  exhibited  at  the 
East  or  on  this  Coast,  for  which  we  hive  the  Diplomas 

and  Medals  to  show. 

WIESTER  &  CO., 

17  New  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


RANCH    FOR    SALE 

NEAR    OAKLAND. 

260  Acres,  situated  about  four  miles  northeast  of 
the  City  Hall,  Oakland,  and  just  above  Fruit  Vale,  in 
Brooklyn  Township.  One  hundred  acres  or  more  have 
been  tilled.  The  whole  is  favorably  located  and  well 
suited  for  a  milkman's  dairy.  The  dwelling  house  con- 
tains eight  rooms,  hard  flu  shed.  Barn,  40x100  feet.  It 
is  bountifully  supplied  with  sweet  spring  water,  be- 
sides being  watered  by  several  creeks.  There  is  also  a 
fine  sulphur  spring,  with  a  large  and  constant  flow  of 
mineral  water. 

A    STONE    QUARRY 

Of  well  proved  quality  will  be  sold  with  the  balance  of 
the  place  if  desired.  It  possesses  special  natural  ad- 
vantages superior  to  any  other  tract  of  land  within  the 
same  distance  from  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  The 
title  is  perfect,  and  the  place  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  its  present  occupant  for  12  years.  Will  bo  sold  at  a 
low  price.  Part  of  the  purchase  money  can  remain  on 
security.  The  properly  should  b6  seen  to  bo  appreci- 
ated. Apply  to  A.  T.  Dewey,  338  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F., 
or  to  Geo.  W.  Thompson,  on  the  premises. 


IMPROVE       YOUR 


C  H  TJ  K,N  ». 

Those  in  want  of 
BOX-CHURNS  will 
do  well  to  call  at  the 
old  stand.  11 
luircial  street.  Sin 
Francisco,  between 
Davis  and  Drumm, 
and  examine  our  im- 
provements before 
purchasing  e  1  s  e  - 
where. 

The  undersigned  is  the  pioneer  in  this  line,  having 
manufactured  tin  m  for  the  last  ten  years  in  this  city. 

**"  Patent  applied  for. 

14v22-3m  H.    G.  PRATT. 


A    FIRST    CLASS    BUSINESS 

For  reliable  men,  with  the  a-surancc  of  making  from 
■  $6,000  per  annum,  can  be  secured  in  connection 
with  an  Agi-'ncv  for  the  exclusive -ale  of  works  by  HEKRz 
WARD  HKKi'KKR,  WILLIAM  CULLKN  BRYANT, 
HAKRIF.T  BBEOUKB  8TO  \  B.Q  0.  Write  for  particulars 
to  J.  B.  FORD  A  OO. ,  New  York,  or  33y  Kearny  atreet,  San 
Franciscj.  no304t 


X    N?  430      7\ 


Puucuaskus  please  say  advertised  in  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


POULTRY. 

IT    COSTS    NO 
MORE 

TO     KEEP 

Good     Fowls 

Thau  Poor  Ones. 
OAKLAND 

POULTRY 

Yards, 

Corner  Sixteenth  and 
Castro  streets. 

SEND  STAMP 

FOB 

ILLUSTRATED 
Circular 

CONTAINING       A      FULL 

BKSCRIPTIO.V 

Of  all  the 

BEST       KNOWN 

And  Most 

Improved 

BREEDS 

OF— 

POULTRY, 


GEO.    TB.    BA.YH.TEY, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry,  P.  O.  Box  659,  San  Francisco. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  PUMP 


hlTl-row-ly 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  PUMP  FOR 


Farmers,      Stockmen      and 
Stable  Keepers, 


NON-FREEZING    FORCE   PUMP, 

Working  in  Wells  trom 

O    to    lOO    feet    deep. 

Suitable  for  either  Hand  or  Power  use. 

Rate  in  Price,   from  $13  up. 
Send  for  Circular. 


Depot  for  Pacific  Coast, 


CONROY,   O'CONNOR  &  CO. 


SAN    FRANCISCO. 


HAWLEY    &    CO., 

GENUINE    MOLINE     PLOWS. 


Dealers  in  Agricultural  Tools  and  General  Hardware. 


Designing 


and 


Engraving 


By  the  Best  of  Artists, 
At  this  Office. 


N.    J.  AIKIN,    M.    D., 
Physician    and   Surgeon. 

Office,  137  Montgomery  street,  corner  Bush,  opposite 
Occidental  Hotel,  8am  Francisco,  Cal. 

Office  hours,  9  to  3  an  1  4  to  8.    Sundays,  12  to  2. 

n.l.  U/ontaH  FOR  SEED.— Ten  tons  of  Oats 
Udl3  TtdlllCU  are  wanted  for  Hay  Seed,  In 
Brooklyn  Township.  Producers  who  wish  to  sell, 
please  state  present  price,  and  address  O.  W.  T.,  care 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  Sau  Francisco.  22v4 


THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  has  the  largest  circula- 
tion of  any  weekly  journal  published  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  independent  of  a  daily  Issue.  Its 
readers  are  prominent  among  the  most  intelligent,  In. 
dustrious  and  thrifty  classes  throughout  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories. 

FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

ALSO, 

Grass  and  Clover  Seed  . 

ALFALFA. 

Trees,   Plants,    Roots,    Etc., 

For  Sale  at  Wholesale  or  Retail  by 

GEO.    F.    8ILYEMTER, 

No.  317  Washington  Street, 

>7"  Send  for  a  Catalogue, 

GUANO. 

100  Barrels  Guano  for  Sale, 

In  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 
6v2-ly.lfip  GEO.  F.  8ILVE8TER. 

IV.    GILMORE, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Angora    or    Cashmere 
GOATS 

—  OF  — 

PURE    BLOOD 

—  and  — 
ALL      <,   ItADKS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Location,  fou 
miles  from  Railroad  Station,  connecting  with  all  part 
of  the  State.    For  particulars  address 

N.  GILMORE 
El  Dorado,  El  Dorado   county, 
6v3tf  California. 

BUILDERS    AND    ARCHITECTS. 

Brooklyn   Freestone  Quarries, 

Three  miles  from  the  Brooklyn  R.  R.  Depot  and  Land 
ing,  and  4  V  miles  from  Oakland  City  Hall. 

Having  jost  completed  a  good  road  to  these  quarries,  we 
are  prepared  to  furnish  large  or  small  order*  for  either  di- 
mension stone,  or  roble  htone,  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
or  Brooklyn,  at  such  prices  an  cannot  be  competed  with, 
for  equal  quality  of  stone;  for  base  and  elevation  walls,  for 
public  and  private  buildings,  monuments,  fenct-  walls,  cop- 
ing, window  e;ip.*  and  nilla,  iloorway  trimmings  and  steps, 
stepping  stones,  curbing  for  streets  and  sidewalks,  pave- 
ments or  streets  and  street-crossings,  bases  for  gravestones 
and  plain  and  ornamental  work  lor  cemeteries,  etc. 

We  can  furnish  cellar  ard  basement  walls  of  roble  stone 
of  saperio-- quality  in  San  Francisco  at  about  the  cost  of 
brick  work  for  the  tame. 

The  gray  freestone  from  these  quarries  Is  considered  far 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  within  practical  distance  of 
S-<n  Francisco.    It  is  readily  worked  and  imperishable. 

For  samples  we  refer  to  the  first  story  of  the  city  Hall. 
Oakland,  erected  four  vears  since,  and  'he  window  cans  and 
sills,  and  other  finished  work  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asy- 
lum, Oakland;  in  the  Oakland  Cemetery  around  the  lot  of 
J.  S.  Emory.  Also  small  specimens  in  the  offices  of  Augus- 
tus Laver,  (Architect  of  the  S.  F.  City  Hall)  Kearny 
St.:  Divid  Farquaharson,  Architect,  Cor,  Kearney  and 
California  St.,  S    F. 

Orders  maybe  left  with  fleoroe  "W.  Thompson,  on  the 
premiss*,  or  A  T.  Dewey,  BCRHTinc  Phew  offic-.  No. 
**N  ^frtnt4[omery  St.,  S.  F.,  where  samples  of  the  stone  may 
be  seen. 

THOMPSON  A  DEWEY. 


Oliver    Ditson  &  Co.,    Announce 

That  they  were  happily  untouched  hy  the  recent  GREAT 
FLUE,  aud  are  busy,  as  usual,  in  attending  to  their  ex- 
tensive orders. 
They  now  call  attention  also,  to  their 

Standard   Collections 


Vocal    and    Instrumental    Music. 

The  whole  set  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Musical 
Libraries  that  could  be  devised,  as  each  contains  from 
200  to  250  pages  of  the  most  popular  music  of  the  day. 

Price  of  each  book,  in  Boards.  $2.50;  Cloth,  $3.00. 
Full  Gilt,  for  Presents,  $4.00.  The  price  would  be  at 
retail,  for  the  pieces  separately,  about  $400.  In  thla 
form,  all  the  books,  Including  the  new  and  favorite 
Gems  of  Strauss  (now  having  a  splendid  sale; ,  may  be 
had  for  $31.60. 

Musical  Treasure,  Vocal  and  Instrumental. 

VOCAL    ONLY. 

Silver  Cobi).         'Wreath  of  Gems. 

Gems  of  German  Song.  Gems  of  Scottish  Sono. 

Gems  or  Sacred  Sono.  Shower  of  Pearls,  Duet*  . 

Operatic  Pearls. 

INSTRUMENTAL. 
Home  Circle,  Vol.  I.  Piaxist's  Album. 

Home  Circle,  Vol.  II.  Pluio  Forte  Gems. 

Any  of  the  above  books  mailed,  post-paid,  for  the  Re- 
tail Price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  *  CO.,  Boston. 
CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


THE 

PEOPLES  PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOK. 

A  work  of  224  pages  on  the 

Breeds,     Breeding:,     Rearing-     and     General 

Management  of  Poultry. 

By  WM.  M.  LEWIS,  New  York,  1871  ;  with  over  One 
Hundred  Engravings.  Sold  by  Dewet  &  Co.,  Rural 
Press  office,  for  $1.73,  or  sent  postage  paid  for  $2.00. 
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California   Poppy. — (Eschscholtzia  Cal- 
if omica.) 

Of  the  many  beautiful  native  flowers  that 
adorn  the  plains  of  California,  there  is  none 
more  brilliant  and  showy,  and  no  more  general 
favorite  than  the  California  poppy.  It  grows 
in  the  greatest  profusion..  In  portions  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  during  the  month  of  April, 
its  rich  blooms  cover  the  ground  so  densely  as 
to  form  a  continuous  carpet  over  acres  of  land, 
intermingled  with  various  white,  yellow,  blue, 
pink  and  purple  flowers,  and  under  the  mid-day 
sun,  its  brilliant  orange  color  actually  dazzles 
the  eye. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  a  species  of  our 
poppy  which  is  frequently  called  the  Orange 
Flower,  on  account  of  its  rich  saffron  color. 
For  we  must  remember  that  there  are  no  less 
than  five  different  kinds  of  this  member  of  the 
poppy  family  in  California,  all  of  which  are 
found  in  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Of  these  the 
flowers  of  three  are  yellow;  one,  a  deep  orange 
or  saffron;  and  the  fifth,  a  pure  whita. 

We  have  promised  that  in  describing  our 
wild  flowers  we  shall  give  not  only  their  com- 
mon names,  but  also  their  botanical  or  sys- 
tematic ones.  The  latter  are  so  called  because 
they  reduce  botany,  or  the  study  of  plants,  to  a 
system,  and  science  means  nothing  more  than 
knowledge  reduced  to  a  system. 

The  systematic  name  of  our  poppy  is"  Esch- 
scholtzia. '  'Whew ! ' '  you  will  say, '  'what  an  out- 
landish, unpronounceable  name.  Why  do  nat- 
uralists, who  ought  to  be  men  of  sense,  give 
such  names  to  plants  and  animals  ?  "  We  shall 
try  to  explain.  Men  wish  to  know  how  many 
kinds  of  animals  and  plants  there  are  in  the 
world,  and  to  arrange  and  name  them  in  order 
properly,  according  to  their  different  kinds, 
to  do  this,  leading  naturalists,  like  Linnaeus, 
Ouvier,  and  their  successors,  have  found  it 
necessary  to  give  names  in  that  language  which 
is  most  generally  understood  throughout  the 
civilized  world  by  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  education.  That  language  is 
Latin  which  was  spoken  by  the  old  Eomans 
who,  as  you  know,  once  ruled  the  world,  so 
that  their  language  has  become  a  part  of  the 
many  languages  of  all  civilized  nations  of  mod- 
ern times. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  every  animal  and 
plant  that  is  known  has  a  Latin  name.  Some- 
times these  names  aro  given  from  the  qualities  of 
the  plant  or  animal,  sometimes  from  the  name 
of  their  discoverer. 

In  this  way  our  California  poppy  is  named 
after  the  man  who  first  made  it  known  to  the 
scientific  world. 

It  was  named  in  honor  of  a  Russian  natural- 
ist, who  made  a  voyage  around  the  world,  and 
visited  California  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  with 
the  celebrated  Kotzebue,  the  Russian  navigator. 
This  was  Dr.  Esch3choltz,  and  as  he  first  made 
the  plant  known  to  the  naturalists  of  Europe, 
it  was  called  Eschscholtzia,  which  simply 
means  Dr.  Eschscholtz's  plant.  It  is  pronounced 
as  if  spelled  Es-koltz-e-a  accented  on  second 
syllable.  But  as  there  are  several  kinds  of  this 
plant,  which  differ  in  size  and  color,  another 
Latin  word  is  added  to  distinguish  them. 

The  kind  which  was  first  discovered  was 
called  Eschscholtzia  Calif  omica,  that  is,  Califor- 
nia poppy.  It  is  the  largest  kind,  sometimes 
attaining  a  hight  of  between  two  and  three  feet, 
and  has  yellow  flowers.  One  variety  of  this 
species  has  pure  white  flowers,  and  may  be 
called  EsclischoUzia  Californica  corolla-alba, 
which  being  interpreted  merely  means  the  white 
flowered  California  poppy. 


The  orange  colored  species,  which  is  most 
common  on  our  lighter  soils,  is  named  Esch- 
scholtzia crocea,  or  crocus  poppy,  so  called  be- 
cause its  flower  is  cup-shaped,  and  of  a  deep 
orange  color  like  the  crocus.  It  usually  grows 
from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  high. 

Two  smalltr  kinds  with  yellow  flowers  are  E. 
compacta,  so  named  from  its  dwarfish,  compact 
form,  and  E.  lenuifolia,  or  slender-leaved  poppy. 


magnified;  6  is  a  section  of  the  same  showing 
the  germ,  and  7  is  the  germ  magnified  still  more. 

No.  8  shows  how  the  stamens,  or  male  organs 
of  the  flower,  are  attached  to  the  petals,  and  9 
is  a  section  of  an  unripe  seed-pod. 

From  March  until  September  our  poppies  are 
blooming  and  beautifying  the  plains  in  some 
portion  of  California.  In  San  Joaquin  Valley 
they  first  bloom  in  March,  are  in  all  their  glory 


A    NATION'S    LOSS. 


THE    CALIFOBNIA    POPPY. 


These  poppies  can  be  easily  distinguished  from 
our  wild  tulips,  already  described  in  the  Rural 
Pbess.  Poppies  have  four  flower  leaves,  or 
petals,  but  tulips  only  three.  Poppies  have 
finely  divided  leaves,  as  represented  in  our  en- 
graving, while  tulips  have  simple  grass-like 
leaves.  They  have  but  a  slight  odor,  remind- 
ing one  of  a  freshly  cut  watermelon. 

Our  engraver  presents  us  to-day  with  a  life- 
like, or  an  accurate,  representation  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia poppy,  giving  its  stem,  leaves,  buds, 
flower  and  seed-pod  in  their  natural  size.  It  is 
seen  that  the  seed-pod  is  very  differently  shaped 
from  that  of  the  opium  poppy  and  its  kindred 
species. 

Fig.  2  is  the  pod  opened,  when  green;  3  is  the 
same  as  it  opens,  when  dry;  4  is  the  upper  part 
of  the  seed  pod,  before  opening;    5  is  a  seed 


in  April,  and  disappear  entirely  by  the  first  of 
July,  when  our  plains  are  .  dry  and  sere.  But 
the  traveler  sees  them  in  full  bloom  along  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  in  Livermore  Valley 
and  to  the  westward,  until  late  in  September. 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  Nov.  25th,  1872. 

Ralph  Rambler. 

The  Vallejo  Chronicle  in  speaking  of  the 
recent  Farmers'  Union  Address  says: — The  ad- 
dress published  by  the  committee  is  replete 
with  good  sense  and  valuable  suggestions,  and 
forcibly  exhibits  to  our  agriculturists  the  ne- 
cessity of  combined  effort  upon  their  part  to 
iree  themselves  from  the  present  disadvantages 
under  which  they  labor.  It  is  to  the  lack  of  a 
unity  of  action  that  the  committee  attribute, 
and  very  justly,  the  preslnt  condition  of  depen- 
dence which  the  farmers  occupy.  The  perfect 
unanimity  with  which  the  p.udress  was  received 
by  tne  local  country  papers  is  an  evidence  of  its 
just  appreciation. 


THE    LATE    HORACE    CREELEY. 

When  our  great  and  good  men  die,  it  is  not 
unbecoming  in  us  as  a  people  to  grieve.  In  the 
recent  death  of  Horace  Greeley  we  lose  one 
of  the  most  noted  men  the  nation  has  ever 
known.  In  the  wide  field  of  his  varied  useful- 
ness, as  a  journalist,  he  stood  in  the  front  rank, 
for  he  had  no  equal.  As  a  philanthropist,  he 
was  large-hearted  and  possessed  of  a  noble 
courage.  In  his  opinions,  generally  right,  and 
in  support  of  them,  firm  as  adamant. 

As  an  orator,  patriot,  statesman  and  poli- 
tician, he  was  earnest  and  ambitious.  As  an 
agriculturist,  his  name  will  be  remembered  and 
honored.  In  his  domestic  and  social  relations, 
as  kindly  and  genial  as  humanity  permits; 
whilst  not  a  shade  of  intentional  wrong  has 
ever  marred  the  fair  fame  of  his  great  efforts 
for  the  public  good,  and  in  the  lifting-up  and 
alleviation  of  suffering  humanity.  And  now, 
after  a  lengthened,  honored,  earnest  and  event- 
ful life,  he  sleeps,  and  the  nation  mourns. 

Climate  of  the  Two  Coasts. 

Farmers  of  California;  New  Englanders  thrive 
and  prosper,  with  their  farms  one-third  of  the 
year  under  the  snow.  We  ought  certainly  to 
prosper;  when  the  same  four  months  in  which 
their  land  is  held  in  a  grip  of  frost,  snow  and 
ice,  is  our  very  best  season,  indeed  almost  our 
only  season  for  putting  in  order  and  seeding 
our  vast  grain  fields.  In  an  early  number  of 
the  Rural  we  assumed  the  >  position,  that  in  a 
country  so  new  in  all  its  general  characteristics 
of  soil,  climate  and  productions  as  is  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  there  must  be  much  variation  from 
established  usages  in  other  parts  of  the  world; 
that  a  new  system  and  new  practices  must  be 
adopted. 

Now  just  for  contrast,  we  will  reproduce 
from  the  American  Agriculturist  a  few  good  and 
necessary  directions  to  horticulturists  of  the 
Atlantic  States  in  just  about  our  own  latitude, 
with  perhaps  a  word  or  two  of  our  own  by  way 
of  comment.  The  Agriculturist  says— bend 
down  the  canes  of  the  tender  varieties  of  rasp- 
berries, and  cover  with  earth  before  the  ground 
freezes.  We  say,  don't  you  do  any  such  thing. 
Again — strawberry  beds  should  receive  a  cov- 
ering of  straw,  or  bog-hay,  or  leaves,  two  or 
three  inches  thick.  Another  mistake  we  say, 
for  at  this  moment  our  market  is  supplied  with 
strawberries.  Again — your  grape  vines  whether 
tender  or  hardy,  do  best  if  laid  down,  that  is, 
covered  with  earth  or  evergreens  till  spring. 
Mistaken  again.  Again — tender  roses  are  best 
treated  by  laying  down  and  covering  with  sods. 
Quite  wrong  again,  tender  roses  are  in  bloom ; 
and  so  we  might  go  on  through  the  whole  range 
of  agriculture  to  the  keeping  of  animals  and 
the  tillage  of  the  soil;  and  find  that  our  prac- 
tices must  be  governed  by  no  old  rules  of  seed 
time  and  harvest  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  the  Rural  Press  is  a 
specialty,  and  why  it  must  treat  of  things  as 
we  find  them  here,  under  our  own  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  soil  and  climate. 
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San  Luis  Obispo. 

Editor  Rural  Pkess: — There  is  ample  cause 
to  bestir  ourselves  in  the  matter  of  co-operation. 
Here  in  this  county  an  attempt  has  been  made 
among  the  farmers  to  start  a  co-operative  store, 
but  those  interested  in  opposing  all  measures 
for  enabling  the  people  to  dispense  with  the 
middlemen,  managed  to  get  a  tool  of  their  own 
to  feign  joining  the  movement  for  the  only  pur- 
pose of  throwing  discord  among  the  members, 
and,  if  possible,  prevent  organization.  The 
point  which  was  used  most  effectively  in  deter- 
ing  from  a  harmonious  conclusion  of  the  pre- 
liminary meeting  was,  the  question  of  paying 
the  officers  for  the  first  six  months. 

It  is  claimed  that  any  farmer  who  has  to  pur- 
chase goods  in  the  course  of  the  season  to  the 
amount  of  $500  can  well  afford  to  spare  with- 
out compensation  the  time  required  to  act  as  a 
director  for  a  co-operative  club.  The  saving 
made  by  getting  his  goods  minus  the  profits  of 
middlemen  is  amply  sufficient  payment  for  any 
time  required  in  attending  to  the  business  of 
the  club. 

But  the  miserable,  small  argument  was  used 
"  that  by  so  doing,  some  persons  would  receive 
the  full  benefit  of  the  organization  without 
giving  any  attention  to  the  management." 

This  throwing  cold  water  upon  any  or  all  at- 
tempts of  the  people  to  freejtheniselves  from  the 
burden  of  supporting  a  vast  horde  of  middle- 
men. Sinecures  and  professional  drones  are  to 
be  expected  and  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded 
against. 

There  is  no  better  portion  of  the  country  to 
start  fair  in  a  co-operative  movement  than  the 
portion  of  San  Lois  Obispo  County  bordering 
on  the  ocean  between  San  Simeone  Bay  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Maria.  It  was  stated 
in  a  meeting  la^.t  week  that  a  merchant  started 
in  Cambria  three  years  since,  with  a  capital  of 
$900,  and  drew  out  of  the  firm  a  few  weeks 
since  with  ove»  $10,000  in  cash,  and  has  now 
started  business  at  another  point  not  far  away, 
with  goods  and  an  establishment  that  must 
have  cost  $20,000.  So  much  for  the  profits  of 
the  "trade." 

If  such  arguments  as  the  above  are  not  forci- 
ble enough  to  induce  co-operation,  we  are  at  a 
loss  for  them. 

There  is  a  farmer  on  a  branch  of  Santa  Rosa 
creek,  (Mr.  MePherson),  who  three  or  four 
years  since  was  ridiculed  for  taking  up  such  a 
miserable  piece  of  ground,  and  who  could  sell 
out  to-day  if  he  chose,  for  $10,000.  There  is 
something  over  300  acres  in  his  farm,  probably 
not  over  100  of  it  can  be  cultivated,  but  off  from 
less  than  that  he  has  gathered  profit  enough  to 
fence  the  whole;  build  a  good  dwelling  house, 
barns,  stables,  yards  and  corrals,  and  has  cash 
enough  over,  to  take  $500  stock  in  a  co-opera- 
tive store,  All  the  above  the  product  of  one 
man's  labor,  with  no  capital  to  begin  with  but 
a  stout  heart  and  willing  hand  at  farming,  in 
five  years.  Who  will  deny  that  California  is  a 
woudeiTul  country?  As  has  been  said  of  this 
region  before,  there  is  more  land  to  the  meas- 
ured acre  (if  the  chain  bearer  holds  his  chain 
horizontal),  that  is  productive,  than  any  por- 
tion of  the  State  yet  traversed. 

There  is  a  passage  somewhere  which  reads 
thus:  "Unto  him  thai:  hath  shall  be  given;  and 
from  him  that  hath  not  it  shall  be  taken  away, 
even  that  which  he  hath."  Upon  this  priciple 
the  monopolists,  we  presume,  feel  compelled 
to  act. 

Poor  settlers  on  Government  land,  outside  of 
the  large  grants  are  discouraged;  their  stock 
driven  about  and  shot,  because  their  owners 
are  unable  to  herd  or  fence  securely;  traps  are 
laid  to  get  thenfin  debt  or  trouble,  and  every 
means  is  taken  to  force  small  holders  of  land 
adjoining  the  larger  ranches,  to  sell  to  the 
landholders.  The  small  farmers  are  often  com- 
pelled to  incur  liabilities;  the  large  are  always 
ready  to  loan  and  take  a  mortgage;  (mortgages 
of  course  must  go  untaxed),  to  add  multiplied 
burthens  to  the  already  over-burthened  small 
farmer. 

The  granite  of  this  vicinity  is  the  best  now 
known  on  this  coast.  It  is  being  used  largely 
in  the  construction  of  the  new  Court  House, 
now  being  built;  it  is  of  a  yellowish  gray  color, 
and  free  from  iron,  therefore  not  as  hard  to 
work  as  the  Folsom  granite. 

There  are  several  of  these  granite  protuber- 
ances rising  almost  to  the  hight  of  mountains; 
probably  the  highest  is  500  feet;  the  central  and 
highest  is  called  in  the  locality   the   "Bishop." 

Over  the  jagged  mitred  top  of  the  "Bishop," 
the  golden  and  purple  sunset  clouds  are  throw- 
ing their  reflections  upon  the  paper  as  we 
write;  may  it  not  be  a  hopeful  augury  of  the 
future?  And  may  not  co-operation  be  the 
watchword,  more  powerful  than  the  trumpets 
of  the  Prophet  in  demolishing  the  Jericho  of 
the  monopolists? 

Wending  one's  way  never  so  carefully  around 
these  granite  peaks,  skirting  deep  cut  ravines 
and  arroyos,  crossing  the  tangled  montes,  one 
must  come  upon  brambles  and  accidents  occa- 
sionally. 

It  would  be  an  extremly  careful  hand  that 
should  guide  the  rein  and  never  upset!  All  the 
beauties  of  nature  have  their  opposites;  every 
rose  conceals  its  thorn.  There  are,  however, 
human  roses,  more  thorny,  more  repulsive, 
than  any  growing  in  morass  or  glen,  from  which 


no  amount  of  human  care  can  guard  the  way- 
farer. Both  species  are  indigenous  to  the  soil 
south  of  the  Morro  and1  its  vicinity. 

F.  M.  Shaw. 


The  Farmer's  True  Condition. 

Editors  Press: — I  have  been  a  reader  of  your 
valuable  paper  for  a  long  time,  and  find  much 
thatis  useful  and  interesting,  especially  the 
article  on  the  Santa  Rosa  Club  report.  There 
is  more  truth  than  poetry  in  that  article,  the 
story  of  the  room  in  which  men  were  placed, 
and  the  walls  made  to  close  on  them  until  they 
were  crushed,  is  most  forcibly  brought  home  on 
us  in  this  State.  We  have  the  Sack  ring,  the 
Railroad  monopoly,  middlemen  in  abundance, 
and  the  Foreign  Transportation  ring;  and  be- 
tween the  lot  of  them  they  have  nearly  crushed 
the  life  out  of  agriculture  in  this  State,  and  a 
few  more  turns  of  the  wheel  will  place  farming 
among  the  things  of  the  past. 

It  surprises  strangers  very  much  to  see  how 
openly  the  farmer  is  swindled,  and  then  turn 
and  "kiss  the  hand  that  beats  them."  Now 
there  should  be  a  stop  some  time,  and  that 
time  has  arrived.  Singly  ttae  farmers  can  do 
nothing;  the  small  stick  is  weak,  alone,  but  or- 
ganize, make  a  large  bundle  and  it  is  hard  to 
break.  It  is  the  only  way  for  self  protection; 
let  there  be  Farmers'  Clubs;  don't  send  a 
delegation  to  Prof.  A.  praying  hi'n  to  accept 
thePiesidency,andanotherdelegation  to  Dr.B., 
begging  him  to  accept  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
Club,  and  when  Gen.  C.  or  Prof.  D.  comes  in, 
don't  make  everything  bend  to  him. 

The  Professor  may  be  a  good  theologian,  and 
the  General  a  good  tactician,  but  for  good  solid 
farm  talk  give  me  the  opinion  of  that  o'd  man 
in  the  corner,  bronzed  with  the  sun,  and  in  all 
the  fcdory  of  "cowhide  boots  and  duck  overalls." 
That  man  can  tell  an  experience  worth  listening 
to;  in  his  long  life  of  farm  labor  he  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  learning  things  thi>t  Professors 
and  Doctors  never  dreamed  of.  No,  give  us  a 
little  practice,  we  have  had  theory  enough. 

It  is  time  the  farmer  had  something  to  say, 
he  does  the  paying  and  none  of  the  talking. 
The  farmer  to-day  is  supporting  a  horde  of  loaf- 
ing shysters,  legalized  thieees  and  political 
bummers  that  are  fast  sinking  the  great  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  State,  and  the  quicker  the 
farmer  takes  his  right  position  in  the  political 
commercial  world,  the  quicker  he  will  derive 
the  benefits. 

Look  at  the  position  the  farmer  places  him- 
self in,  (and  you  can't  blame  men  if  they  take 
advantage  of  it;)  A.,  ships  his  fruit  as  produce 
to  a  commission  house,  his  neighbor  although 
on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  A,  ships  his 
produce  to  the  firm  adjoining;  now  there  is  nat- 
urally a  spiiit  of  competition  between  the  rival 
houses  and  they  oppose  each  other;  how?  Not 
with  their  own  capital  (for  little  enough  most 
of  them  have),  but  with  that  of  A  and  B  here 
in  Petaluma.  So  you  see  we  virtually  "cut 
our  own  throats"  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  commission  merchant.  This  is  all  wrong 
and  a  unity  of  action  is  all  that  is  required  to 
break  up  this  stupendous  fraud.  Let  us  speed 
the  Farmers'  Clubs.  w.  a.  c. 

Petaluma,  Dec.  2,  1872. 

Wine  and  Raisin  Grapes. 

Editors  Rural  Press: — In  reading  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  San  Francisco  Farmers'  Club, 
etc.,  in  the  Press  of  ICth  November,  my  atten- 
tion was  particularly  attracted  to  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Burnell,  in  reply  to  the  question, 
"Which  is  the  best  raisin-grape  ?"  I  fully  con- 
cur in  his  opinion,  in  regard  to  the  superiority 
of  the  Muscat  Alexander  for  raisins.  At  the 
present  time,  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and, 
perhaps,  in  other  portions,  the  grape  for  wine 
is  a  drug  in  the  market;  it  is  even  thought  that 
hundreds  of  tons  will  remain  on  the  vines,  for 
the  want  of  facilities  for  converting  them  into 
wine.  And  further,  the  variety  in  general  cul- 
ture here  is  of  no  value  for  raisins,  and  here  is 
a  total  loss  to  the  vineyardist.  Now,  if  the 
variety  best  adapted  to  raisins  of  good  quality 
was  in  cultivation,  how  much  would  be  saved 
to  the  producer  ?  And  again,  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  find  buyers  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  season,  did  so  at  a  price  leaving  no 
margin  for  profit.  Best  sales  this  year  were 
75c  to  $1  per  cental  —  producers  begging 
buyers;  now  at  50c  per  cental. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  our  people  will  take  warning 
and  plant  only  the  best  raisin  and  table  grape  in 
the  future.  Hence,  having  the  tri-advantage 
of  table,  raisin,  and,  in  the  event  of  an  over- 
stock of  these,  the  residue  will  make  a  better 
wine,  if  not  so  great  a  quantity,  than  the  Mis- 
sion grape. 

I  am  aware  that  several  varieties  are  spoken 
of  as  desirable  for  raisins.  But,  after  all,  if  any 
variety  will  make  better  wines  than  tho  Muscat 
Alexander,  it  should  be  generally  known,  and 
the  more  known  the  better  ;  and  as  no  better 
way  is  known  than  through  the  columns  of  the 
Rural  Press,  I  hope  those  who  are  experts 
in  grape  culture  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  enlighten  your  readers.  I  send 
you  a  sample  of  raisins  made  from  Muscat  Al- 
exander grapes,  by  Mr.  George  Lord  of  San 
Bernardino  Co. 

These  raiBins  are  sun-cured,  and  turned  but 
once  in  curing.  Mr.  Lord  thinks  100  lbs.  of 
grapes  will  make  40  to  45  lbs.  of  raisins,  worth 


in  the  market  at  wholesale  at  least  20c.  per  lb. 

How  will  this  par,  beside  the  producing  of 
grapes  for  wine.    What  is  your  opinion  ? 

Yours  truly,  Thos.  A.  Geart. 

Los  Angeles,  Nov.  21,  1872. 

The  box  of  raisins  came  duly  to  hand,  and 
they  are  Raisins  ;  none  of  your  half-dried, 
juicy  things  that,  put  five  pounds  together  in  a 
box,  would  ferment,  rot  and  sour  before  two 
weeks;  but  veritable  raisins,  such  as  we  used  to 
see  in  our  boyhood  days,  and  were  glad  to  get 
at  25c  a  pound.  We  are  pleased  to  know  that 
in  all  parts  of  the  State  where  grapes  are  grown, 
an  increased  interest  is  awakened  on  the  sub- 
ject of  raisin-culture.  We  want  wine,  it  is 
true,  for  it  makes  the  best  vinegar  in  the  world, 
and  vinegar  is  not  inebriating;  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  we  want  any  greatly  extended 
area  of  vineyards  for  the  production  of  all  the 
vinegar  we  need.    Let  us  have  more  raisins. 

Orange  Trees  and  Manures. 

Editors  Press: — E.  H.  W.,  in  your  issue  of 
the  16th  inst.,  complains  of  the  condition  of 
his  orange  trees.  As  you  invite  some  practical 
orange  grower  to  give  his  opinion,  I  venture 
to  give  my  ideas  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

As  my  business  is  particularly  in  the  semi- 
tropical  nursery  department  and  also  having 
many  standards  growing  in  my  grounds.  My 
experience  has  been  practical.  In  all  cases 
coming  under  my  notice  where  "the  bark  just 
below  the  surface  is  soft  or  in  a  semi-rotten 
state,"  the  cause  can  be  traced  directly  to  exces- 
sive use  of  strong  manures  directly  about  the 
stem  of  the  tree.  The  orange  family  needs  a 
rich,  strong  soil,  and  receives  fertilizers  kindly, 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  the  manure 
too  clobe  to  the  stem,  but  spread  entirely  over 
the  ground  around  the  tree. 

Many  dozens  of  fine  thrifty  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  worth  $100  each, have  been  ruined  by  ap- 
plying manure  directly  about  the  tree.  The 
manure  seems  to  rot  the  bark  and  possibly  is 
aggravated  by  irrigating  in  summer  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day.  The  bug  and  grub 
spoken  of  is  perhaps  only  a  secondary  circum- 
stance, the  condition  of  the  bark  being  an  in- 
viting place  for  its  abode.  If  there  is  peach  or 
apple  borers  here  I  have  failed  to  notice  them 
or  their  effects. 

Hoping  the  above  may  throw  some  light  on 
the  subject,  I  remain,  yours  truly, 

Thos.  A.  Gahkv. 

Los  Angeles,  Nov.  30th. 


The  Southern  District  Fair, 

The  Los  Angeles  Neics  dares  to  set  forth  a 
few  wholesome  truths  in  regard  to  the  man- 
agement of  their  recent  Agricultural  Fair, 
and  as  many  of  the  truths  are  applicable  to 
other  localities  and  fairs  as  to  the  one  herein 
specified  we  give  tho  article  entire,  hoping  that 
good  may  grow  out  of  it  in  the  future  manage- 
ment of  the  State,  district,  and  county  agricul- 
tural and  mechanicakexpositions. 

The  Southern  District  Agricultural  Fair  for 
1872  is  now  over.  Its  influence  will  be  felt  for 
good  or  for  evil  in  every  department  of  indus- 
try in  the  district.  These  annual  meetings  of 
the  Southern  District  Agricultural  Association 
are  professedly  held  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture,  horticulture,  stock  raising,  wool 
growing,  mechanics,  arts  and  sciences — every 
branch  of  industry  coming  within  the  scope  of 
the  patronage  of  kindred  associations  else- 
where. 

The  objects  and  intentions  faithfully  carried 
out,  and  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Agricultural  Association  could 
not  fail  to  be  realized.  It  would  generate  and 
cultivate  a  healthy  and  legitimate  rivalry  among 
all  classes  of  producers  to  excel.  It  would  give 
an  impetus  to  our  industries  unequaUed  in  any 
other  section  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  in- 
dustries of  a  district  that  an  agricultural  or 
other  association  offers  premiums  for  the  best 
exhibits,  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  value 
of  the  premiums  thus  offered  that  the  exhibits 
are  valued. 

Award  of  Premiums. 

The  finale  of  the  Agricultural  Fair — the  award 
of  premiums — does  not  give  promise  of  a  plen- 
tiful harvest  of  good.  The  tendency  of  all  the 
awards  is  to  discourage  improvement  and  ad- 
vancement in  those  industrial  departments 
wherefrom  the  district  at  present  derives  the 
greater  portion  of  its  revenue  and  from  which 
its  future  revenue  must  chiefly  be  derived. 

Wool  is  row  and  probably  will  be  for  many 
years  to  come  the  leading  article  of  export  of 
this  district.  Occupying  that  position  its  claims 
upon  any  association  professing  to  promote  the 
industries  of  the  district  take  precedence  of  all 
others.  The  highest  premium  awarded  in  this 
department  only  amounted  to  $7.50,  such  be- 
ing for  the  best  ram  of  any  breed.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  premiums  ranging  from  $50  to  $275 
were  awarded  for  the  best  fast  horses — the 
purses  of  the  various  races  being  simply  premi- 
ums under  another  name. 

To  mary  the  usefulness  of  such  animals  is 
questionable — their  value  to  the  District  is  cer- 


tainly limited:  but  it  must  bo  evident  to  the 
most  obtuse  intellect  that  every  other  depart- 
ment of  the  late  Fair  was  prostituted  and  made 
auxiliary  to  a  department  which,  taken  at  its 
best,  tends  only  toward  making  gambling  fash- 
ionable. 

To  the  welfare  of  the  district,  its  mechanical, 
vinicultural,  horticultural  and  agricultural  in- 
dustries are  of  the  greatest  import.  They  were 
entitled  to  rank  in  the  premium  lists  in  propor- 
tion to  their  present  or  prospective  value  to  the 
district,  due  recognition  also  to  be  made  for 
the  amount  of  capital  represented  by  the  exhib- 
it. Experiments  in  either  of  the  branches  men- 
tioned, one  would  suppose,  would  have  re- 
ceived just  reward,  for  the  district  is  as  yet  in  a 
chrysalis  state,  and  encouragement  is  due  and 
necessary  for  the  development  and  maturity  of 
all  experimental  efforts  in  any  department. 

Lack  of  Discrimination. 

A  careful  study  of  the  list  of  awards  of  pre- 
miums reveals  the  prevalence  of  a  different  or- 
der of  things.  For  instance:  Twenty  jam  of 
preserves  and  jellies,  selling  at  any  ^of  the  re- 
tail stores  at  75  cents  and  one  dollar  per  jar, 
receives  a  premium  of  $20,  the  highest  award- 
ed: while  a  magnificent  family  carriage,  repre- 
senting a  value  of  $650,  and  for  which  ground 
rent  of  $5  is  paid,  receives  a  premium  of  $5! 
Also,  a  spring  wagon,  manufactured  to  order, 
at  an  expense  of  $500,  and  paying  a  similar 
rent  for  space  in  the  Industrial  Hall,  receives 
an  award  of  $5. 

An  exhibit  of  native  tobacco — an  experiment- 
al industry,  promising  fair  to  develop  into 
something  of  value  to  the  district — was  awarded 
a  premium  of  $5,  whieh  amount  the  exhibitor 
had  paid  the  Association  for  rent;  while  a  piece 
of  fancy  moss  and  shell  work,  of  no  present  or 
prospective  value  to  any  part  of  the  district 
represented  in  tho  Fair,  receives  an  award  of 
$10.  A  pin  cushion,  valued  at  less  than  the 
premium,  receives  $2,  and  a  soap  factory — an- 
other experimental  industry — receives  only  $3. 

A  collection  of  canned  fruit,  valued  at  much 
less  than  the  premium  awarded,  and  represent- 
iug  no  particular  industry  nor  any  investment 
of  capital,  is  awarded  $10.  The  tine  arts,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  works  representing  seve- 
ral hundred  dollars,  is  encouraged  by  the  same 
paltry  sum  as  is  awarded  the  canned  fruit. 

A  tatting  collar  and  an  embroidered  pair  of 
slippers — the  labor  of  two  or  three  days  at  the 
uttermost — receive  $2  each,  and  the  same 
amount  is  awarded  a  knitted  counterpane, 
which  cost  the  exhibitor  the  leisure  of  a  year  to 
make.  A  collection  of  vegetables  receives  an 
award  of  $15,  the  second  highest  premium 
given,  and  a  collection  of  choice  semi-tropical 
trees  from  one  of  the  leading  nurseries  in  the 
district  receives  nothing. 

Fast  Hors.s. 

If  this  is  the  manner  the  Southern  District 
Association  proposes  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of 
the  industries  of  the  district,  its  usefulness  ia 
at  an  end.  Producers  of  all  kinds  will  refrain 
from  giving  their  support  to  an  association 
whose  professions  are  empty — which  is  an  .!</-  , 
ricultural  Association  in  name  only.  It  is  the 
last  time  that  they  will  play  second  fiddle  in  an 
exhibition  gotten  up  by  a  society  thatprofes-ts 
one  thing  and  practices  another.  It  is  the  last 
time  they  will  permit  themselves  to  be  used  to 
secure  a  better  patronage  to  the  display  of  fast 
horseflesh  owned  and  exhibited  in  the  interest 
of  a  few  gentlemen  of  the  district. 

An  industrial  exhibition  can  be  made  as 
great  a  success  in  Southern  California  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  State,  but  it  must  be  separa- 
ted and  altogether  independent  of  an  exhibition 
of  Tacing  stock.  It  must  be  purely  what  its 
name  indicates  it  to  be — a  representation  of  the 
industries  of  the  district.  In  any  other  form 
or  condition  it  will  be  regarded  as  the  present 
one  is — an  imposition  on  the  producing  public. 

Lice  on  Hogs.  In  answer  to  a  recent  inqui- 
ry for  a  remedy  for  lice  on  hogs,  allow  me  to 
say  that  I  have  had  an  experience  of  twelve 
years  with  breeding  hogs.  The  past  five  years 
I  have  used  the  following,  which  will  clean  off 
the  lice  in  two  days;— Put  about  one  gill  of 
kerosene  oil  into  an  old  dish,  and  with  a  paint 
brush  or  old  woolen  rag  rub  the  oil  up  and 
down  the  back  of  the  animal  and  behind  the 
fore  leg  and  on  the  flank.  Be  particular  about 
tbo  last  two  places,  for  it  is  where  the  lice  de- 
posit their  eggs,  which,  if  not  destroyed  will 
hatch  out  in  about  five  days.  If  it  be  a  black 
hog  these  eggs  can  be  plainly  seen,  being  about 
the  size  of  a  timothy  seed  and  lying  close  to 
the  skin  fast  to  the  hair;  no  one  need  fear  to  use 
the  oir  freely,  as  it  will  not  injure  the  hog  in 
the  least.  Hot  water  will  not  kill  these  lice, 
for  I  have  seen  them  craw)  after  the  hog  had 
been  scalded  in  a  barrel  after  being  butcher- 
ed— It.    Woodruff,  in  Rural  New  Torhtr. 

It  is  the  custom  of  English  agricultural  soci- 
eties to  keep  a  register  of  committee  men  who 
are  especially  fitted  for  certain  positions  or  who 
havo  served  faithfully  at  exhibitions,  with  a 
designation  of  the  class  or  department  in  which 
they  are  best  qualified  to  serve— as  for  instance, 
short  horns,  cart  horses,  long-wooled  sheep — 
and  this  list  is  issued  annually. 

Minerals  in  Japan.— In  Yamashire  province 
in  Japan  a  mineral  greatly  resembling  coal  i^ 
appearance  has  recently  been  discovered.  O 
examination,  however,  it  turned  out  to  be  som 
kind  of  dye.  It  is  on  a  mountain  from  whiic 
large  quantities  of  copper  ore  have  been  take 
for  years. 
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Plant  a  Tree,  Boys! 

More  than  forty  years  ago  the  writer,  when  a 
lad  of  some  ten  years,  observed  growing  along 
the  banks  of  a  small  stream  in  Maryland,  a 
beautiful  young  sycamore.  It  was  not  more 
than  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  but  was 
straight  as  an  arrow.  Pleased  with  its  appear- 
ance, I  dug  it  up,  carried  it  home  and  planted 
it.  Some  two  or  three  years  since  I  visited  it, 
and  never  in  my  life  was  I  more  delighted  than 
to  find  that  it  had  grown  up  to  be  a  magnifi- 
cent tree,  with  a  stem  rising  up  fully  thirty  feet 
without  a  limb,  and  with  branches  spreading 
out  on  every  side,  furnishing  at  one  and  the 
same  time  not  only  an  object  upon  which  the 
eye  could  feast  itself,  but  shade  beneath  which 
I  could  repose  when  weary. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  not  at  all  of  a  roman- 
tic turn;  I  am  a  plain  matter-of-fact  kind  of  a 
man,  therefore  do  not  think  that  I  am  silly, 
because  I  have  so  warmly  expressed  my  delight 
at  witnessing  the  growth  of  a  little  sapling  plant- 
ed by  my  boyish,hands,and  with  no  more  thought 
that  forty  years  afterwards  I  should  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  it  grown  up  into  a  noble 
tree  than  I  had  that  I  should  be  made  Presi- 
dent. It  taught  me  a  most  impressive  lesson, 
one  that  I  shall  never  forget.  It  is  this,  that  if 
every  man  or  boy  would  in  course  of  his  life, 
plant  but  a  single  tree,  he  would  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  he  had  done  something 
for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows. 

On  the  same  farm  a  few  years  later,  I  assisted 
in  planting  hundreds  of  locusts  and  maples 
that  have  since  grown  up  to  tree  manhood,  but 
upon  none  of  these  did  I  look  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  upon  that  splendid  sycamore.  It 
was  an  idea  and  action  of  my  own.  The  plant- 
ing I  remember  to-day  with  as  much  vividness 
as  though  it  had  taken  place  only  a  week  since. 

Now  let  me  say  to  every  boy  reader  of  your 
useful  paper,  plant  a  tree !  Plant  one  every 
year,  and  if  your  lives  are  spared  as  long  as 
mine  has  been  since  I  carried  that  sycamore 
sapling  from  the  stream  side  to  where  it  now 
stands  in  splendid  majesty,  you  will  thank  me 
for  this  well-meant  suggestion. —  W.  L.  R.  in 
Journal  of  the  Farm. 

Farmers'  Children. 

Farmers'  children  are  the  hope  and  the  life 
of  a  nation.  If  they  grow  up  intelligent,  moral, 
patriotic,  there  is  hope  for  the  country  for  a 
continuance  of  free  institutions.  Seven-tenths 
of  our  children  are  born  on  the  farm.  They 
have  the  preponderance  in  numbers  as  well  as 
they  have  in  strength  and  influence.  They 
grow  up  hearty,  robust,  active,  industrious. 
They  become  our  most  active  business  men  in 
our  cities  and  towns.  Our  cities  would  soon 
degenerate,  were  it  not  for  the  fresh  blood  in- 
fused into  them  from  the  country  yearly.  Go 
to  the  most  enterprising  and  successful  business 
men  in  St.  Louis  to-day,  and  ask  them  where 
they  were  born;  and  they  will  tell  you  on  the 
farm — perhaps  in  a  cabin.  Ask  your  most  suc- 
cessful lawyers,  ministers  and  physicians  where 
they  were  born,  aud  they  will  tell  you  iu  the 
country — not  iu  the  city. 

There  is  more  in  farmers'  children  than  most 
people  look  for,  and  there  might  be  much  more 
still.  Do  you  ask  how  ?  We  will  tell  you.  By 
furnishing  them  better  facilities  for  education. 
It  is  the  mind  and  the  morals  that  make  the 
man.  The  man  must  be  educated  to  become 
useful.  The  ignoramus  does  not  make  an  im- 
pression upon  the  body  politic.  Ignorance 
does  not  rule,  but  intelligence  does.  If  we 
would  have  society  become  better,  we  must  edu- 
cate our  children.  Farmers'  children  are  edu- 
cated chiefly  in  the  common  school.  Good 
common  schools  are  doing  more  for  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  country,  for  good  morals,  than  any 
other  instrumentality.  They  must  be  encour- 
aged. Those  having  them  in  their  keeping 
must  employ  the  best  teachers,  visit  them,  give 
them  their  influence,  and  sustain  them  in  every 
possible  way.  They  should  constantly  strive 
to  secure  the  best — not  the  cheapest — teachers. 
They  must  employ  teachers  whose  hearts  are  in 
their  work;  who  love  their  vocation;  who  do 
not  teach  simply  to  make  a  few  dollars,  but  be- 
cause they  feel  that  they  are  performing  an  im- 
portant duty,  which  they  wish  to  do  honestly 
and  well. — Rural   World. 


Dried  Fruit. — Through  the  bountifulness 
of  nature  and  the  ingenuity  of  man,  the  time 
is  near  at  hand  when  we  shall  have  an  equal 
quantity  of  fruit  the  year  round.  The  usual 
natural  supply  of  perfect  fruit  is  gathered  and 
sent  to  market,  but  there  is  always  a  large 
quantity  of  imperfect  and  often  a  superabun- 
dance of  fruit,  which  falls  and  covers  the  ground 
so  thickly  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  walk 
without  treading  upon  it.  All  this  over-supply 
can  now  be  utilized  and  rendered  profitable  by 
the  employment  of  some  one  of  the  several 
methods  of  drying  fruit  recently  invented,  and 
we  see  no  reason  why  the  supply  should  not  be 
as  bountiful  in  winter  as  in  the  months  of  fresh 
fruits.  Indeed,  the  greater  profit  realized  from 
the  sale  of  properly  dried  and  canned  fruits, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  such  methods  as 
Wright's  tor  drying  and  yet  preserving  all  the 
original  flavor,  will  turn  out  large  quantities  at 
a  small  cost,  must,  we  think,  lead  at  once  to 
the  result  we  have  indicated,  so  that  the  lovers 
of  fruit  will  never  be  without  a  good  supply  for 
household  use, 


The  Glory  of  the  Farmer. 

The  benefits  conferred  upon  mankind  by 
the  farmer  and  the  pleasure  which  attaches  to 
his  vocation  are  charmingly  portrayed  by  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  in  one  of  his  essays,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  glory  of  the  farmer  is  that,  in  the  divis- 
ion of  labor,  it  is  his  part  to  create.  All  the 
trades  rests  at  last  on  his  primitive  authority. 
He  stands  close  to  nature;  he  obtains  from  the 
earth  the  bread  and  the  meat.  The  food  which 
was  not  he  causes  to  be.  The  first  farmer  was 
the  first  man,  and  all  historic  nobility  rest  on 
possession  and  use  of  land.  Men  do  not  like 
hard  work,  but  every  man  has  an  exceptional 
respect  for  tillage,  and  the  feeling  that  this  is 
the  original  calling  of  his  race,  that  he  himself 
is  only  excused  from  it  by  some  circumstances 
which  made  him  delegate  for  a  time  to  ot)  er 
hands.  If  he  had  not  some  skill  which  reco.n- 
mends  him  to  the  farmer,  some  product  for 
which  the  farmer  will  give  him  corn,  he  must 
himself  return  into  his  due  place  among  the 
planters.  And  the  profession  has  in  all  eyes 
its  ancient  charm  as  standing  nearest  to  God, 
the  First  cause.  Then  the  beauty  of  nature, 
the  tranquility  and  innocence  ot  the  country- 
man, his  independence,  and  his  pleasing  arts — 
the  cares  of  bees,  of  poultry,  of  sheep,  of  '  ows, 
the  dairy,  the  care  of  hay,  of  fruits,  of  orchards 
and  forests,  and  the  reaction  of  these  on  the 
workman  in  giving  him  a  strength  and  plain 
dignity,  like  the  face  and  manuers  of  nature, 
all  men  acknowledge.  All  men  keep  the  farm 
in  reserve  as  an  asylum,  where,  in  case  of  mis- 
chance, to  hide  the  property  or  a  solitude  if 
they  do  not  succeed  in  society.  And  who 
knows  how  many  glances  of  remorse  are  turned 
this  way  from  the  bankrupts  of  trade,  from 
mortified  pleaders  in  courts  and  senates,  or 
from  the  victims  of  idleness  and  pleasure  ? 
Poisoned  by  town  life  and  town  vices,  the  suf- 
ferer resolves:  "Well,  my  children,  whom  I 
have  injured,  shall  go  back  to  the  land,  to  be 
recruited  and  cured  by  that  which  should  have 
been  my  nursery,  and  now  shall  be  their  hos- 
pital." 

Location  of  Honses. 

Science  of  Health  has  some  sensible  sugges- 
tions on  this  topic,  which  are  appropriate  here : 

Houses  should  be  built  on  upland  ground, 
with  exposure  to  sunlight  on  every  side.  Dur- 
ing epidemics,  it  has  been  noted  by  physicians 
that  deaths  occur  more  frequently  on  the  shad- 
ed side  of  the  street  than  on  the  sunny  side; 
and  in  hospitals,  physicians  have  testified  to  the 
readiness  with  which  diseases  have  yielded  to 
treatment  in  sunny  rooms,  while  in  shaded 
rooms  they  have  proved  intractable. 

Let  there  be  no  bogs,  no  marshes,  no  stag- 
nant water  in  the  neighborhood.  Then  let  the 
cellars  be  thoroughly  drained.  Inattention  to 
this  subject  has  caused  the  death  of  many  a 
person.  No  father  or  mother  should  rest  one 
moment  in  peace  while  their  innocent  babes 
are  sleeping  in  rooms  over  damp  and  moa'dy 
cellars.  Cellars  should  not  only  be  drained, 
but  thoroughly  ventilated,  otherwise  the  house 
must  be  unwholesome. 

Let  the  drains  also  be  constructed  for  the 
conduction  of  slops  and  sewage  of  all  kinds  to 
a  common  reservoir,  at  a  distance  from  the 
dwelling,  to  be  used  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

Different  Kinds  of  Food. — The  varieties  of 
wood  produced  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
are  far  more  numerous  than  most  people  are 
aware  of.  At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867, 
there  were,  from  forty-five  different  countries, 
no  less  than  3,769  different  kinds  of  wood  ex- 
hibited, 395  coming  from  Europe,  252  from 
Africa,  858  from  Asia,  966  from  Oceanica,  and 
1,298  from  America. 


Nutrition  in  Corn-cobs. — If  the  corn  is  not 
thoroughly  dried,  there  is  some  nutriment  left  in 
the  cobs,  but  in  drying  most  of  the  nutritious 
matter  has  been  taken  up  by  the  grains,  and  the 
cobs  then  are  about  as  valuable  for  food  as  saw- 
dust. 


New  Method  of  Stopping  Leaks. — An  inge- 
nious method  of  stopping  leaks  in  iron  ships 
when  at  sea  has  been  patented  in  England  by 
Mr.  McCool,  who  effects  his  object  by  means  of 
what  he  calls  "safety-plates."  These  plates  are, 
a3artisans  say,  "dished" — that  is,  they  resem- 
ble a  dish  in  shape;  consequently,  when  the 
hollow  side  is  pressed  against  the  plates  of  a 
ship,  the  "safety-plate"  fits  closely,  and  will 
keep  water  out  when  held  firmly  in  place  with 
screws.  By  a  clever  contrivance,  when  once 
the  leak  is  dscovered,  means  can  at  once  be  ta- 
ken for  fitting  on  the  new  plate.  A  weighted 
line  is  dropped  through  the  hole ;  this  is  laid 
hold  of  by  lines  drawn  under  the  ship,  the 
weight  is  taken  off  and  replaced  by  a  screw 
bolt;  a  plate,  with  India-rubber  covering  the 
inner  edges,  isnext  screwed  to  the  bolt,  dropped 
overboard  and  drawn  into  position  by  the  line 
hanging  through  the  leak ;  an  inner  plate  is 
then  screwed  to  the  inner  end  of  the  bolt;  and 
thus  the  leak  is  completely  covered  on  the  inside 
and  on  the  outside,  and  the  water  is  kept  out. 
That  this  means  of  safety  can  be  made  use  of  in 
the  open  sea,  and  under  different  circumstances, 
without  the  necessity  of  docking  the  ship,  is 
not  the  least  among  its  recommendations. 


Sacramento  Earthenware. 

In  the  city  of  Stockholm,  the  capital  of  Swe- 
den, four  years  ago,  the  attention  of  the  Berg- 
man Brothers,  practical  and  chemical  potters, 
now  proprietors  of  the  Sacramento  Pottery,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sutter  Fort,  was  drawn  to  a  sam- 
ple of  California  clay,  exhibited  in  a  cabinet 
designed  for  scientific  purposes.  So  forcibly 
were  they  impressed  with  the  value  of  Califor- 
nia clay,  they  at  once  took  passage  for  the  El 
Dorado  of  the  West.  On  reaching  San  Fran- 
cisco the  brothers,  ascertaining  on  inquiry  that 
the  best  clay  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  Sacramento, 
at  once  proceeded  thither.  They  purchased  an 
interest  in  the  Sacramento  Pottery,  of  which 
they  are  now  the  sole  proprietors.  The  utmost 
success  has  attended  their  efforts,  and  Sacra- 
mento earthenware  has  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion as  being  superior  to  all  others.  The  Berg- 
man Brothers  have  been  so  successful  in  busi- 
ness that  they  sent  to  Europe  for  their  father, 
mother,  two  brothers  and  a  sister,  all  of  whom 
arrived  here  about  a  month  ago.  The  Berg- 
man pere  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  being  but  fifty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  has  a  most  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  qualifications  of  various  kinds 
of  clay.  The  old  gentleman  is  delighted  with 
California,  especially  Sacramento,  and  has  be- 
come satisfied  that  for  pottery  and  brick  busi- 
ness California  clay  is  not  excelled.  During  the 
past  two  months  there  have  been  burnt  at  the 
Sacramento  Pottery  2,000  gallons  of  stoneware. 
The  proprietors  are  preparing  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  terra  cotta  and  Rockingham  and  yellow- 
ware. 

The  result  of  a  late  prospecting  tour  was  that 
they  found  in  this  county,  about  forty  miles 
distant  from  the  city,  an  excellent  article  of 
clay.  In  a  short  time  the  father  and  his  two 
sons  will  start  out  on  another  prospecting  tour, 
traversing  the  State  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
in  search  of  a  still  better  quality  of  clay,  which 
they  are  satisfied  California  possesses.  As 
California  clay  is  mixed  more  or  less  with  min- 
eral, it  requires  more  manipulation  than  Euro- 
pean clay;  but  when  the  foreign  elements  are 
expunged  it  cannot  be  excelled.  The  Bergman 
Brothers  have  written  to  Sweden  for  two  expe- 
rienced potters,  and  it  is  their  intention  next 
season  to  enlarge  their  pottery  to  three  times 
its  present  capacity.  The  firm  has  no  agency 
here  or  in  San  Francisco,  there  being  no  need 
of  any,  as  the  wares  are  sold  as  fast  as  they 
come  out  of  the  kiln.  About  two  months  ago 
there  arrived  from  the  East  two  car  loads  of 
earthenware,  which  the  consignee  said  he  had 
no  use  for,  as  Sacramento  supplied  a  much  su- 
perior article. — Sacramento   Union. 

American     versus     Foreign     Leather 
Belting. 

By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  belts  are  made 
in  the  United  States,  which  are  conceded  by  the 
best  judges  to  be  superior  to  those  made  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  those  of  English 
manufacture  not  excepted. 

The  fact  was  well  demonstrated  by  a  practi- 
cal proof  lately  afforded.  A  manufactory  in 
Scotland  had  an  order  to  give  for  a  large 
amount  of  belting,  and  wanted  to  obtain  the 
best  goods  in  the  market.  Proposals,  samples 
being  furnished,  were  made  by  leading  Euro- 
pean manufacturers  for  all  the  heavier  belts  de- 
sired. A  well-known  New  York  house,  howev- 
er, that  of  J.  B.  Hoyt  &  Co.,  obtained  the  order 
and  the  unqualified  indorsement  of  the  Scot- 
tish house  as  to  the  superiority  of  their  belts. 
We  have  seen  some  of  the  samples  which  were 
submitted  by  the  foreign  competitors  for  this 
order,  and,  while  the  leather  was,  in  some  cases, 
of  good  quality,  the  manufacture  of  the  belts 
was  of  the  most  clumsy  and  primitive  char- 
acter. 

We  think  we  are  not  overstating  the  case  in 
saying  that  in  neither  France  nor  Germany  do 
they  know  how  to  make,  or  do  they  make,  any 
very  large  proportion  of  first-class  belting 
leather  or  sole  leather;  in  England,  where  the 
tanners,  as  a  rule,  have  well  earned  their  repu- 
tation of  making  the  best  sole  leather  in  the 
world,  the  tannage  is  generally  too  plump  and 
hard  for  the  best  belt  leather;  for,  while  we  be- 
lieve it  is  hardly  possible  to  put  too  much  tan- 
nin into  leather  to  be  used  for  soles,  we  think 
it  is  clear  that,  when  the  hide  has  more  tannin 
than  necessary  to  make  it  of  its  original  thick- 
ness as  taken  off,  its  tensile  strength  is  thereby 
diminished.  For  belts  we  want  tensile  strength 
and  pliability;  for  soles  we  do  not  so  much 
need  pliability  as  tho  compactness  which  will 
resist  water,  aud  the  toughness  which  will  bear 
a  great  deal  of  attrition.  The  English  tanners 
are  eminently  successful  in  obtaining  these  lat- 
ter qualities.  The  difference,  however,  is  not 
very  plainly  marked  between  good  belt  leafher 
and  good  sole  leather,  except  that  the  former 
requires  much  better  selection  of  the  parts  of 
the  hide  to  be  used,  and  for  large  belts  only  tho 
best  parts  of  whole  hides  can  be  used.  In 
France  and  Germany,  however,  although  their 
calfskins  and  upper-leathers  are  superior  to 
those  made  anywhero  elso,  their  sole-leather 
tanning  is  equally  inferior,  is  done  in  a  very 
tedioas  and  slovenly  way,  and  their  tanners  are 
at  least  a  hundred  years  behind  the  age. — Shoe 
and  Leather  Reporter. 


The  Field  of  Knowledge. 

In  alluding  to  the  vast  field  with  which  the 
scientist  is  expected  to  make  himself  familiar 
in  the  present  advanced  condition  of  science, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Gladstone  recently  spoke  before  the 
British  Association  as  follows : — 

"So  intertwined  are  the  various  branches  of 
perfect  understanding  of  one  science  can  only 
observational  or  experimental  research,  that  a 
be  obtained  through  an  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  cycle  of  knowledge. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  who  can  survey  the 
whole  field  even  of  modern  chemistry?  There 
was  a  time  doubtless  in  the  recollection  of  the 
more  venerable  of  my  auditors,  when  it  was  not 
impossible  to  learn  all  that  chemists  had  to 
teach;  but  now  that  our  "Handbook"  has 
grown  so  large  that  it  would  take  a  Briareus  to 
carry  it,  and  it  requires  a  small  army  of  ab- 
stractors to  give  the  Chemical  Society  the  sub- 
stance of  what  is  done  abroad,  we  are  compell- 
ed to  become  specialsts  in  spite  of  ourselves. 
He  who  studies  the  general  laws  of  chemistry 
may  well  turn  in  despair  from  the  ever-gro  ving 
myriads  of  transformations  among  the  com- 
pounds of  carbon;  we  have  agricultural,  physi- 
ological, and  technical  chemists;  one  man 
builds  up  new  substances,  another  new  formu- 
las; while  some  love  the  rarer  metals  and  oth- 
ers find  their  whole  soul  engrossed  by  the  phe- 
nyl compounds. 

How  is  this  necessity  of  specialization  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  necessity  of  general  knowl- 
edge? By  our  forming  a  home  for  ourselves  in 
some  particular  region,  and  becoming  intimate- 
ly conversant  with  every  feature  of  the  locality 
and  their  choicest  associations,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  learn  the  general  map  of  the 
country,  so  as  to  know  the  relative  position 
and  importance  of  our  favorite  resort,  and  to 
be  able— when  we  desire  it — to  make  excur- 
sions elsewhere. 

To  facilitate  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  objects 
of  the  British  Association.  The  different  Sec- 
tions are  like  different  countries,  and  leaving 
the  insular  seclusion  of  our  special  studies  we 
can  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  and  gain  the 
advantages  of  foreign  travel. 

From  this  Chair  I  must  of  course  regard 
chemistry  as  the  centre  of  the  universe;  and  in 
speaking  of  other  Sections  I  must  think  of  them 
only  in  their  relation  to  ourselves." 

Persevering   Inventors . 

A  true  inventor  is  always  hopeful,  even  un- 
der the  most  adverse  circumstances.  Patiently 
will  he  toil  in  pursuit  of  the  object  that  haunts 
his  brain,  and  no  obstacles,  however  formida- 
ble, seem  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  his  enthu- 
siasm. The  history  of  men  of  real  ingenuity 
is  full  of  examples  that  verify  the  correctness 
of  what  we  have  said  respecting  the  persever- 
ing character  of  men  of  genius.  Our  own  his- 
tory and  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office  are  re- 
plete with  examples  of  the  heroism  of  inventors. 
Thomas  Blanchard,  the  well-known  inventor  of 
the  eccentric  lathe  and  other  valuable  improve- 
merts,  was  a  notable  example  of  what  perseve- 
rance can  accomplish.  Elias  Howe,  Jun.,  in 
the  midst  of  the  deepest  poverty,  persevered 
with  his  sewing-machine  until  he  won  complete 
success.  Richard  M.  Hoe,  Samuel  Colt,  Chas. 
Goodyear,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  Allen  B.  Wil- 
son, Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  John  Ericsson, 
Isaac  M.  Singer,  Jerome  B.  Secor,  John  Bacb- 
elder,  and  a  host  of  other  inventors,  knew  no 
such  word  as  fail ;  they  stuck  to  their  projects 
till  success  was  fairly  wrenched  out  of  adversi- 
ties that  would  have  crushed  other  men.  Many 
inventors  seem  to  think  that  the  field  for  great 
improvements  is  in  some  degree  filled  up;  that 
the  opportunities  for  great  discoveries  in  the 
arts  are  about  closed.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case,  the  field  is  constantly  widening,  aud 
there  is  as  much  encouragement  to  persevere  iu 
invention  as  was  open  to  the  men  whose  names 
we  have  mentioned.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
year  that  o.ie  of  the  most  valuable  improve- 
ments has  been  introduced  in  the  art  of  trans- 
mitting messages  by  te^graph.  And  in  every 
department  of  mechanical  and  chemical  indus- 
try labor-saving  inventions  are  still  required, 
and  will  be  for  all  time  to  come.  We  say,  there- 
fore, that  the  field  open  to  persevering  men  of 
genius  is  still  a  large  one. — American  Artisan. 

A  Tidal  Watch. — Sir  William  Thompson,  at 
a  late  meeting  of  the  Engineers'  Association  at 
Newcastle,  upon  Tyne,  described  to  the  associa- 
tion a  new  and  convenient  instrument  which 
he  called  a  "  Tidal  Watch,"  which  wus  then  in 
process  of  construction,  under  his  supervision, 
and  nearly  ready  for  exhibition.  It  would  in- 
dicate the  hight  of  the  water  as  dependent  on 
the  sun,  the  hight  of  the  principal  lunar  and 
principal  solar  tides,  aud  would  be  adjustable 
to  giving  these  facts  for  any  given  locality.  The 
instrument  would  also  show  the  time  of  high 
water.  Sir  William  was  also  planning  another 
similar  machine  for  tidal  computations,  which 
would  give  the  exact  hight  of  the  tide  for  every 
moment  of  time.  This  would  be  shown  by  the 
elevation  and  depression  of  the  end  of  a  clock 
hand,  which  would  make  one  revolution  cor- 
responding in  time  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  each 
tide.  This  device  will  also  bo  made  self-re- 
cording by  traceing  the  curve  of  tho  rising  and 
falling  tido  upon  paper. 
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Sacramento  Farmers'  Club. 

The  club  met  Saturday,  Nov.  30th,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Vice-President  Manlove. 
In  Memoriam. 

After  the  reading  and  approval  of  the  minutes, 
I.  N.  Hoag,  from  the  Committee  on  Memorial 
and  Resolutions  commemorative  of  the  life  of 
Judge  Baker,  the  late  President  of  the  club, 
reported  the  following,  which  were  adopted: 

Mr.  Chairman:  At  our  last  meeting  it  was 
formally  announced  to  this  club  that  our  late 
President,  S.N.  Baker,  was  dead,  and  the  under- 
signed were  appointed  a  committee  to  present 
to  the  club  a  memorial  and  resolutions  com- 
memorative of  his  life  and  death.  It  is  a  sad 
duty  thus  within  a  year  of  the  time  of  organiz- 
ing this  club,  to  be  called  upon  to  place  upon 
our  records  the  insignia  of  mourning  for  its 
first  President.  But  such  is  life.  No  condition 
or  position  of  usefulness  among  our  fellow- 
men  is  a  guarantee  that  at  any  day,  aye,  any 
hour  or  moment,  we  may  not  be  summoned  by 
death's  messenger  to  give  up  all  our  enjoy- 
ments, all  the  duties,  all  the  honors  of  the  pres- 
ent, all  the  hopes  and  anticipations  of  use- 
fulness in  the  future,  and  go  with  him  to  "  that 
undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn  no 
traveler  returns." 

Thus  it  has  been  with  our  friend  and  associ- 
ate. The  devoted  father,  the  kind  and  respected 
neighbor,  the  intelligent  and  dignified  presid- 
ing officer,  the  conscientious  and  upright  man 
and  devoted  Christian  has  been  called,  and,  as 
we  all  sooner  or  later  must  do,  he  has  obeyed 
that  call,  and  the  places  that  knew  him  best 
know  him  no  more.  His  seat  in  this  associa- 
tion is  vacated;  no  more  will  we  experience 
that  kind,  good-natured  greeting;  no  more  will 
we  listen  to  the  modest  relation  of  his  experi- 
ence as  an  agriculturist.  But  "  the  deeds  of 
men  do  live  after  them,"  and  so  long  as  mem- 
bers of  this  club  shall  live,  so  long  as  this  club 
shall  continue,  so  long  will  the  memory  of 
Judge  Baker,  its  first  President,  be  cherished 
and  kept  green. 

He  was  born  in  Wayne  county,  New  York,  in 
May,  1810,  and  was  consequently  62  years 
old  when  he  died.  He  emigrated  to  California 
in  1850,  from  Coldwater,  Michigan,  and  en- 
gaged in  mining  near  Diamond  Springs.  After- 
wards he  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in 
Sacramento,  and  was  one  of  the  sufferers  by  the 
fire  of  1852.  After  which  he  commenced  aim- 
ing near  Brighton,  where  he  has  since  lived, 
and  where  he  died. 

The  Committee  reported  the  following  reso- 
lutions: 

Whebeas,  In  God's  providence  our  friend  and  asso- 
ciate, S.  N.  Baker,  has  been  removed  from  his  sphere  of 
usefulness  in  this  world;  and  whereas,  it  is  meet  and 
proper  that  this  club,  whose  presiding  officer  he  was, 
should  express  its  appreciation  of  his  life  and  regret 
at  his  death;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  S.  N.  Baker,  late 
President  of  this  association,  we  have  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  a  valuable  member  of  the  club,  and  a  true  friend  of 
agriculture.  He  was  distinguished  for  the  purity  of  his 
character,  and  the  high-toned  principles  which  guided 
his  conduct  among  men.  The  kindness  of  his  heart  and 
the  urbanity  of  his  manners  will  ever  endear  him  to 
those  who  knew  him  best,  and  he  will  be  remembered 
by  us  ail  as  one  of  God's  noblest  works — an  honest  man 
— a  true  sample  of  a  country  gentleman. 

JZawfoad,  That  we  tender  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  while  we  would  not 
break  in  upon  the  sanctity  of  their  grief,  we  beg  sin- 
cerely to  mourn  with  them  the  loss  we  all  have  sus- 
tained. 

Raolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  and  resolu- 
tions be  furnished  the  family  of  deceased,  and  that  they 
be  spread  upon  the  record  of  our  proceedings. 

Labor. 

C.  W.  Hoit  then  read  the  following  remarks 
on  this  subject  : 

Every  material  good  has  its  foundation  in 
protective  industries. 

He  that  despises  labor  is  the  enemy  of   man. 

Unrequited  toil  is  the  work  of  slaves. 

The  servant  of  a  single  master  may  not  be 
more  servile  than  the  slave  to  circumstances  or 
habits. 

No  general  system  of  slavery  can  exist  for  any 
length  of  time  without  the  sanction  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  comparatively  few  who  now  run  our 
Government,  do  so  in  conflict  with  the  inter- 
ests of  labor.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  the  combinations  of  wealth  to  oppress 
laboring  men  will  show  any  relaxation  of  power 
until  they  are  compelled  to  do  so  by  a  superior 
centralized  force. 

And  our  Government,  which  is  claimed  to 
have  been  instituted  for  the  whole  people,  is 
now  run  by  rings  in  the  interest  of  wealth .  As 
the  number  of  persons  holding  the  majority  of 
the  property  of  the  United  States  is  becoming 
relatively  less,  their  power  is  growing  more 
formidable.  It  is  humiliating  to  reflect  that 
the  White  House  is  converted  into  a  gambliug 
institution,  to  trick  producers  out  of  the  fruits 
of  their  toil.  The  corrupting  of  what  was  in- 
tended for  good  is  no  new  thing.  Under  the 
present  political  management  (without  refer- 
ence to  party)  the  laboring  portion  of  the  com- 
munity have  nothing  to  hope  for. 

The  object  of  citing  this  well-known  condi- 
tion of  things  is  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
the  question:  Why  is  labor  the  victim  of 
wealth?  Our  sad  experience  teaches  us  that 
our  labor  system  is  at  fault.  We  have  been 
taught  from  time  immemorial,  both  religiously 
and  politically,  that  we  were  naturally  at  en- 
mity with  each  other.  Man  has  been  made  to 
believe  this  lesson  and  has  practiced  accord- 
ingly. Though  his  better  thoughts  would  in- 
cline him  to  more  trutfcful  relations,  yet  the 
power  of  habit  has  been  invincible   to  sustain 


the  old  adage— "Competition  is  the  life  of 
trade."  This  misnomer  has  entwined  itself 
into  every  industrial  avenue.  No  false  system 
was  ever  cloaked  with  a  more  popular  false- 
hood. When  carried  out  it  is  certain  to  result 
ruinously  to  both  life  and  property.  Outdo 
also  means  to  undo,  to  cripple,  to  destroy.  The 
false  sentiment  has  been  at  the  base  of  much 
evil.  It  provokes  jealousy,  and  often  a  conflict 
for  supremacy.  Those  who  are  the  most  suc- 
cessful become  the  oppressors  of  the  less  fortu- 
nate and  adopt  another  old  adage  not  less  bar- 
barous— "To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils." 
By  gathering  up  the  distracted  fragments  they 
centralize  a  power  in  the  shape  of  wealth. 

Our  only  remedy  to  this  state  of  things  is  in 
centralizing  the  labor  elements.  Though  the 
power  of  wealth  is  now  superior  to  that  of 
labor,  it  will  be  only  secondary  when  labor  be- 
comes a  unit.  To  accomplish  this  end  we  need 
to  proceed  as  we  have  now  commenced.  Co- 
operate until  we  have  gained  sufficient  power 
to  reform  the  Government,  by  having  a  bureau 
established  at  Washington  for  the  employment 
of  unemployed  laborers.  Also,  to  locate 
branches,  at  central  locations  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  effect  would  be  to  make 
every  laborer  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  support 
and  protection  of  the  Government. 

This  method  would  ceutralize  the  labor 
power,  where  it  properly  belongs,  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  would  be  a  vital  support.  Though 
revolutionary,  it  would  be  peaceful.  A  quota- 
tion from  the  able  "address  to  the  farmers  of 
the  State,  by  the  Committee  of  the  California 
Farmers'  Union,"  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here,  to  wit:  "The  great  difference  now  exist- 
ing between  the  most  civilized  and  powerful 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  less  civilized  and 
weaker  nations  and  tribes,  is  owing,  more  than 
to  any  other  one  cause,  to  the  fact  that  the  for- 
mer have  learned  the  advantages  of  associations 
and  combinations,  and  have  formed  themselves 
into  well  and  strongly  organized  governments, 
through  which  they  act  as  a  unit  for  the  mental 
and  physical  improvement  of  their  individual 
citizens,  for  the  promotion  of  their  interests.'' 
"Through  the  influence  and  power  of  associ- 
ations and  combinations  which  have  been 
brought  to  bear  by  other  classes  against  the 
farmer  isolated  and  single-handed,  as  he  has 
allowed  himself  to  remain,  his  standing  and 
position  both  financially  >and  socially  are  en- 
tirely the  reverse  of  what  they  formerly  were." 
Hence  it  is  inferred  that  if  an  antagonistic  sys- 
tem of  labor  was  suited  to  a  barbarous  age,  it 
certainly  is  not  suited  to  this  age.  As  our  ad- 
vancement in  civilization  brings  us  into  more 
intimate  relations,  and  while  through  our  bet- 
ter natures  we  would  like  to  be  friends,  it  be- 
comes the  more  difficult  to  sustain  these 
conflicting  relations;  to  smile  in  one's  face  as  a 
friend,  and  at  the  same  time  suspicion  him  as  a 
competitive  enem  y 

Again,  says  the  address  already  quoted  from: 
"The  remedy  lies  in  our  own  hands.  We  must 
assert,  recover  and  maintain  our  original  and 
rightful  position  in  the  body  politic.  Being 
the  nurses  and  supporters,  we  must  resolve  no 
longer  voluntarily  to  remain  the  slaves  of  the 
non-producing  classes."  Here  it  is  suggested 
that  our  efforts  have  to  be  carried  out  politically. 
If  our  inferences  are  correct,  then  our  protec- 
tion lies  in  the  successful  organization  of  co- 
operative unions,  until  the  establishment  of  a 
national  co-operative  union,  for  universal  ends, 
crowns  our  efforts,  and  every  laborer  is  pro- 
tected in  his  rights  to  the  fruits  of  his  own  in- 
dustries. 

Greenlaw — I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  present  at  our  meetings  when  this  sub- 
ject has  been  under  discussion,  but  have  noticed 
the  scope  of  the  debate  in  the  papers.  I  am 
among  those  who  believe  that  the  trouble  of 
our  labor  system  is  not  all  to  be  attributed  to 
the  labor  or  laboress.  The  employers  are  in 
many  instances  much  to  blame  for  the  little 
interest  manifested  by  the  laborers  in  their 
work.  So  long  as  the  laborer  is  treated  as  he 
is  in  this  country,  we  need  not  expect  him  to 
care  much  for  the  success  of  our  undertakings. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  treat  our  help  well — 
encourage  them  to  lay  up  their  wages  and  to 
take  an  interest  in  themselves — they  will  take 
more  interest  in  us  and  ours. 

I  have  seen  the  truth  of  those  statements  in 
my  own  help.  Had,  in  two  instances,  employed 
young  men  who,  when  they  each  came  to  work, 
had  nothing  ahead  and  seemed  to  have  no  idea 
of  laying  up  any  thing.  He  had  in  each  in- 
stance suggested  to  them  the  propriety  of  lay- 
ing a  portion  of  their  wages  up,  and  had  assist- 
ed them  in  doing  so,  and  he  found  that  they  at 
once  seemed  to  acquire  more  self-respect  and 
more  regard  for  me,  and  more  interest  in  the 
success  of  my  affairs. 

The  result  in  each  case  is  that  both  these 
young  men  are  now  in  business  for  themselves 
and  well  to  do  in  the  world — one  in  this  State 
and  one  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Some  employ 
white  labor  and  some  Chinese.  I  always  have 
one  or  more  white  men  in  my  employ  by  the 
year,  and  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  good 
help  and  trusty  men.  We  cannot  expect,  nor 
should  we  want  to  keep  those  in  service  always 
in  service.  Enterprising  servants  will  become 
employers  themselves,  and  it  is  the  interest  of 
all  that  they  should.  The  Chinese  are  no  ex- 
ception to   this  rule. 

The  Chinese  servant  of  to-day  becomes  the 
Chinese  proprietor  of  to-morrow.  Hence,  we 
have  many  Chinese  farmers  in  this  country. 
The  production  of  many  kinds  of  agricultural 
and  mechanical  products  have  already  been 
monopolized  by  the  Chinese,  and  white  labor 
has  thus  been  limited  to  narrower  bounds,  and 
confined  to  fewer  channels.  For  instance,  the 
Chinese  produce  now  nearly   all   our  peanuts, 


cabbage  and  many  other  vegetables.  They  also 
manufacture  cigars,  shoes  and  many  other 
articles  of  clothing. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  question  arises 
whether  it  is  our  duty  and  interest  to  employ 
Chinese  or  white  labor,  and  thus  encourage 
white  or  Chinese  proprietors  in  our  country. 
Laborer  and  employer  will  in  our  country  be  con- 
stantly changing  places — a  constant  succession 
will  be  going  on  between  the  employer  and  em- 
ployed. 

Rutter— Has  been  engaged  in  farming  in  this 
State  for  fifteen  years  and  has  had  a  considera- 
ble experience  in  the  employment  of  labor, 
and  his  experience  had  not  been  like  that  of 
Greenlaw.  He  had  always  treated  his  men  well 
and  given  them  all  the  comforts.  The  first  man 
employed  worked  two  weeks  and  quit;  the  next 
worked  about  the  same  length  of  time  and  dis- 
charged himself  and  jumped  his  place  and 
claimed  all  the  improvements  as  his  own,  and 
as  a  general  thing  my  experience  has  been  that 
the  more  favors  you  show  the  laborer  the  more 
they  demand  and  the  less  service  they  are  in- 
clined to  be  to  the  employer.  We  have  got  to 
compete  with  the  agriculturists  of  the  East,  and 
to  do  so  we  must  employ  the  cheapest  labor  or 
we  must  fail.  If  the  Chinese  are  that  labor, 
then  I  am  for  employing  them.  The  question  of 
religion  and  labor  are  two  different  questions. 

Greenlaw  said  nothing  of  Christianity,  but 
believes  in  sustaining  our  own  race  in  prefer- 
ence to  Mongolian.  Employ  and  encourage  the 
American  boy  and  he  will  make  a  useful  man 
and  good  citizen.  Scold  him  and  call  him  a 
hoodlum  and  he  will  become  one.  The  ruling 
price  of  white  labor,  to-day,  is  but  little,  if  any 
above  that  of  Chinese. 

Rutter — My  experience  has  been,  that  I  can- 
not raise  strawberries  with  white  labor,  while  I 
can  with  the  labor  of  the  Chinese,  and  make  it 
profitable.  My  opinion  is  that  the  employment 
of  Chinese  in  this  State  enlarges  the  sphere  and 
increases  the  demand  for  white  labor  the  same 
as  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery 
increases  that  demand.  Without  cheap  labor 
we  can't  develop  our  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
our  coal  and  iron  mines.  Without  cheap  labor 
we  can't  compete  with  European  manufactur- 
ers. Without  cheap  labor — tne  labor  of  the 
Chinese — one  railroad  could  not  be  built  or 
other  internal  improvements  perfected. 

On  motion,  the  subject  of  labor  was  contin- 
ued for  further  consideration,  and  the  club  ad- 
journed one  week. 

Vacaville    Horticultural     Association. 

Eds.  Peess. — The  Vacaville  Horticultural 
and  Agricultural  Association  held  a  regular 
meeting  yesterday,  the  30th  of  Nov.  The 
weather  being  bad  the  attendance  was  small. 
After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  reports  of  committees,  all  other  busi- 
ness was  postponed  until  the  next  regular 
meeting.  A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that 
Mr.  Hyatt,  of  the  Oakland  Club,  be  invited  to 
deliver  an  address  before  the  Vacaville  Club  at 
their  next  regular  meeting.  Mr.  H.  T.  Barker 
moved  that  some  question  of  interest  to  the 
association  be  submitted  for  discussion  at  each 
regular  meeting  of  the  association,  which  was 
carried  unanimously.  The  labor  question 
was  then  selected  for  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting.  Some  questions  and  suggestions  in 
regard  to  fruit  boxes  was  then  indulged  in,  and 
all  present  exhibited  a  feeling  of  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  association.  The  meeting  then 
adjourned  to  meet  at  Oakland  Schooihouse, 
two  weeks  from  that  time. 

J.  Hucktns,  Cor.  Sec. 

Snowed  In. — Some  citizens  of  the  Willam- 
ette Valley  have  driven  a  portion  of  their  flocks 
and  herds  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  ex- 
pecting to  realize  large  profits  from  the  ven- 
ture. James  Garrett  left  Linn  county  five 
weeks  ago.  He  arrived  at  his  ranch  ou  Willow 
Creek  and  made  his  preparations  for  returning 
with  a  small  band  of  fat  cattle  for  the  markets 
of  this  valley.  One  week  ago  last  Wednesday, 
in  company  with  three  other  persons,  he  left 
Willow  Creek  for  Albany.  The  first  night  out 
a  slight  fall  of  snow  covered  the  ground,  which 
increased  for  several  days,  until  he  found  him- 
self and  companions  far  into  the  mountains 
and  the  snow  five  feet  in  depth.  There  was  a 
crust  on  the  snow  sufficient  to  bear  the  cattle, 
but  the  horses  would  go  through  and  flounder 
in  it  back  deep.  It  was  found  useless  to  try  to 
get  through,  and  so  the  party  turned  back,  and 
after  four  days  of  the  severest  trials  finally 
reached  the  Willow  Creek  Ranch,  and  turned 
the  stock  into  the  corral.  During  these  four  days, 
Mr.  Garrett's  stock  had  nothing  to  eat  but 
what  tbey  browsed  from  the  limbs  of  trees, 
and  the  camping  party  were  obliged  to  dig 
away  snow  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet  ev- 
ery time  they  built  a  tire  to  cook  their  meals. 
The  forest  trees  were  covered  with  sleet.  He 
is  glad  to  get  bark  again  "into  the  settlemets 
and  says  the  Willamette  Valley  is  good  enough, 
and  in  future  he  shall  be  content  to  "let 
well  enough  alone."  There  are  large  bands  of 
cattle  in  Eastern  Oregon  unprovided  for,  and 
if  the  winter  should  continue  severe  in  that  divi- 
sion of  the  State,  great  suffering  and  loss  is  in- 
evitable.— Oregon  Jiulklin. 


Freights  and  Prices. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  freights 
having  attained  their  maximum,  and  prices 
their  minimum,  at  the  beginning  of  last  month, 
are  now  about — the  former  to  decline,  and  the 
latter  to  rise.  In  fact  freights  have  declined 
lis.  or  $2.64  per  ton,  or  13  cents  per  cental, 
while  wheat  has  rose  15  cents  per  cental, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  that  a  decline  of  from 
six  cents  to  eight  cents  is  reported  in  the  Liv- 
erpool market.  There  has  now  been  exported 
154  cargoes  or  4,340,000  centals  of  wheat,  and 
including  flour  there  has  been  exported  nearly 
4,700,000  centals.  There  are  now  thirty-four 
ships  in  port  chartered  for  wheat,  which  will 
earry  orer  1,000,000  centals,  thus  making  5,700,- 
000  centals  of  our  export  surplus  already  pro- 
vided for.  Aud  when  it  is  considered  that  now 
with  not  quite  one-half  of  the  harvest  year 
over,  there  are  one  hundred  and  sixty  vessels 
on  the  way,  which  can  carry  about  5,000,000 
centals  more,  and  that  a  very  large  quantity 
will  be  exported  as  flour,  it  is  evident  that  we 
are  already  fully  provided  with  all  that  we  need 
of  tonnage.  The  result  will  be  most  probably 
that  before  three  months  are  at  an  end  tonnage 
will  have  gone  down  to  £4  aud  wheat  will  have 
raised  to  $2  per  cental.  For  the  sake  of  our 
agricultural  readers  we  are  glad  that  there  is  at 
last  a  prospect  of  remuneration  for  their  last 
years'  labor  in  store  for  them. 

Nurseby  Notices. — Several  new  advertise- 
ments appear  in  this  issue,  telling  our  readers 
where  they  can  obtain  choice  and  reliable  trees, 
plants  and  seeds.  There  are  no  classes  of  peo- 
ple whose  business  we  like  to  assist  in  extend- 
ing so  well  as  our  tree-growers  and  seedsmen. 
They  beautify  the  country,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  farmers  and  ruralists  planting  any 
too  many  trees,  or  seedsmen  introducing  too 
freely  improved  seeds.  And  now  is  just  the 
time  to  make  known  where  the  best  nursery 
stocks  and  the  freshest  and  purest  seeds  are 
to  be  found. 


The  Hobse  Disease. — There  are  rumors  to 
the  effect,  that  a  disease  similar  to  the  one  so 
prevalent  at  the  East,  but  of  a  milder  type,  has 
made  its  appearance  among  the  horses  of  this 
city;  but  we  doubt  its  presence  here,  as  after 
careful  inquiry  we  can  find  nothing  that  ap- 
pears any  nearer  to  the  real  malady,  than  severe 
colds  and  some  fever  in  a  few  instances.  Own- 
ers of  horses  cannot  be  too  careful  in  exposing 
their  horses  to  cold  and  sudden  changes,  and 
to  the  close,  impure  air  of  too  many  of  our  city 
stables. 

The  Oakland  Farming,  Horticultubal  and 
Industbial  Club  meets  on  Friday  evening, 
Dec.  13th.  The  committee  will  report  on  the 
best  varieties  of  fruit  and  shade  trees,  for  our 
streets  and  roadsides  in  Oakland  and  its  vicin- 
ity. A  report  is  also  expected  from  the  com- 
mittee on  the  California  Farmers'  Union  ad- 
dress. 


The  Hobticultubal  Society. — The  Bay  Dis- 
trict Horticultural  Society  of  California  has 
filed  its  certificate  of  election  of  officers.  The 
following  named  gentlemen  were  elected  offi- 
cers: President,  Dr.  A.  Kellogg;  Vice  President, 
Charles  Stephens;  Secretary,  F.  A.  Miller; 
Treasurer,  H.  Herat;  Trustees — William  Rob- 
ertson, J.  H.  Stevers  and  Th.  Brown. 


Anooba  Goats.  —  Messrs.  Cummings  <fe 
Crequie,  of  Georgetown,  El  Dorado  Co.,  have 
selected  and  purchased  from  the  flock  of  N. 
Gilmore,  of  El  Dorado,  El  Dorado  Co.,  250  head 
of  34  and  "„  blood  eweB,  and  four  head  of  pure 
blood,  and  design  grazing  them  near  Pilot  Hill> 
in  the  same  county.  G's  flock  of  about  1100  have 
done  splendidly  in  that  vicinity  this  seaBon. 

Cattle  Disease. — We  have  received  an  inter- 
esting letter  from  W.  R.  G.,of  Daylor's  Ranch, 
Sacramento  Co.,  Cal.,  on  the  subject  of  feeding 
cattle  with  hogs,  and  the  loss  incident  thereto, 
which  we  received  too  late  for  this  number. 
It  is  important  and  will  appear  next  week. 

Militaby  Tournament. — The  first  grand  Mil- 
itary Tournament  of  the  battalion  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Military  Academy  of  Oakland, 
(McClure's,)  will  take  place  at  Woodward's 
Gardens  on  Saturday,  December  7th,  1872. 


Ex-Gov.  H.  H.  Haight  has  been  elected  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
Edward  Tompkins  in  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  California  University. 

San  Jose  Fabmebs'  Club. — No  proceedings 
this  week.  Our  reporter  says,  the  Club  ad- 
journed over,  in  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Horace  Greeley. 

On  File.— Best  20  Apples,  W.  H.  P.;  A 
Gopher  in  Trouble;  Cost  of  Gathering  an  Acre 
of   Almonds. 


The  Larch  Tree. — Thomas  Median  says  he 
has  never  know  any  trees  of  the  European 
larch  to  produce  perfect  seeds  in  America. 


December  7,  1872.J 
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ALAMEDA. 

Transcript,  Nov.  26:  Heavy  Frosts. — Dur- 
ing the  last  three  nights  this  city  and  adjacent 
country  have  been  visited  with  the  severest 
frosts  of  the  season.  More  than  this,  rivulets 
and  standing  water  in  the  foot  hills  were 
skimmed  over  with  ice  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness. 

Cool.— The  mercury  at  3  p.  m.  yesterday 
stood  at  58°  in  the  shade. 

Heavy  Frost. — Farmers  in  town  from  Liver- 
more  yesterday,  report  very  severe  frosts  in 
that  valley  during  every  evening  of  the  last 
week. 

California  Chestnuts.— A.  D.  Pryal  left 
with  us  yesterday  a  regular  old-fashioned  New 
Jersey  chestnut  burr,  green  and  fresh,  but  par- 
tially opened,  disclosing  the  full  and  ripe  nuts 
nestled  within.  The  burr  was  taken  from  a 
tree  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  San  Pablo  Eange. 
This  nut  is  indigenous  to  California.  We  hope 
to  see  it  cultivated,  for  the  nut  is  now  rare  and 
dear. 

The  Weather. — Cloudy,  foggy,  cold,  damp 
and  generally  dismal  in  the  extreme — just  what 
the  farmers  want.  Thermometer  560.  Wind 
variable. 

Transcript,  Nov.  30:  Artesian  Well.— At 
the  Gas  Works  an  artesian  well  is  being  sunk. 
It  has  already  reached  the  depth  of  two  hundred 
feet. 

Bad  Weather.— Whilst  we  on  these  sunny 
Pacific  slopes  are  reveling  in  delicious  weather, 
our  neighbors  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  are 
shivering  over  stoves  and  furnaces,  and  plow- 
ing their  way  through  snow  storms.  Friends 
last  evening  who  expected  to  meet  at  the  Mar- 
ket street  station  friends  and  relatives  from  the 
East  were  woefully  disappointed.  Thd  West- 
ward bound  train  arrived  at  a  very  late  hour, 
having  been  detained  by  snow  storms  in  the 
Black  hills,  and  around  Bryan  in  Wyoming 
Territory  The  precautiouary  measures  taken, 
however,  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany will  prevent  any  such  prolonged  deten- 
tions as  occurred  during  last  winter.  . 

Another  Installment.— After  a  brief  lull  in 
the  storm  of  yesterday  afternoon  the  ram  set  in 
again  with  renewed  vigor  in  the  evening.  The 
aqueous  distillation  promises  to  be  copious 
enough  for  the  farmers  to  loosen  their  soil,  and 
prepare  their  ground  for  seed.  The  storm  has 
been  general  throughout  the  northern  counties, 
and  extending  as  far  south  as  Santa  Cruz. 

MARIN. 

Journal,  Nov.  30:— Bain.— Our  thirsty  fields 
and  hills  had  a  good  drink  on  Thanksgiving 
evening.  Copious  showers  fell  through  the 
night  and  continued  yesterday,  though  we  have 
not  access  to  a  pluviometer,  and  cannot  tell  the 
depth  of  the  fall.  The  rain  storm  was  accom- 
panied by  thunder  and  lightning  frightfully 
loud  and  vivid.  The  thunder  was  very  pecu- 
liar. It  shook  the  houses  like  an  earthquake, 
and  many  were  alarmed  much  the  same  as  they 
are  by  that  phenomenon.  The  thunder  did  not 
"peal  on  peal  afar,"  it  did  not  boom  and  crash 
with  intermitting  sounds;  but  it  came  in  long, 
unbroken  rolls,  startlingly  near  and  terrible, 
and  far  surpassed  any  similar  demonstration 
we  ever  experienced  this  i-ide  of  the  continental 
divide.  The  rain  will  be  of  great  service  to  all 
our  people,  and  if  the  present  mild  weather 
continues  will  start  the  feed  abundantly. 

NEVADA. 

Republican,  Nov.  30:  The  Weather.— The 
state  of  the  weather  is  a  matter  of  general  com- 
ment. During  the  last  24  hours  Truckee  has 
been  visited  by  one  of  the  warmest  rains  ever 
known  at  any  season.  To-day  the  sun  shines 
as  clear  and  warm  as  if  it  were  August  instead 
of  the  last  of  November.  At  this  time  of  year 
the  wetness  in  this  region  usually  comes  down 
in  the  form  of  snow.  People  here  have  been 
waiting  and  expecting  winter  for  a  month,  and 
still  they  are  obliged  to  put  up  with  delightful 
spring  weather. 
TEHAMA. 

Independent,  Nov.  30:  Large  Shipment  of 
Poultry. — Herman  Gyle,  of  Tehama,  shipped 
by  Monday  morning's  train  a  full  car  of  dressed 
turkeys  to  San  Francisco.  The  San  Francisco 
Bulletin  of  a  few  days  since  noticed  that  a  car 
of  dressed  poultry  would  arrive  in  that  city 
from  Red  Bluff  the  first  of  the  week.  This  was 
undoubtedly  the  car  mentioned  above,  and 
loaded  and  shipped  by  Herman  Gyle  from  this 
place.  Mr.  Gyle  will  continue  the  shipments 
of  poultry  at  the  rate  of  one  car  per  week  for 
the  next  six  or  eight  weeks. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Independent,  Nov.  26:  Mountain  Apples.— 
The  excellence  of  the  apples  and  pears  pro- 
duced on  what  is  known  as  the  marble  or  lime- 
stone range,  which  traverses  Calaveras  aud 
Tuolumne  counties,  has  long  been  recognized 
by  judges  of  good  fruit.  Iu  the  neighboihood 
of  Murphys,  Columbia  and  Sonora,  apples  are 
produced  which  are  unsurpassed,  if  equalled, 
in  the  State. 

Six  car  loads  of  wool,  two  of  merchandise 
and  one  of  fruit,  went  East  by  the  Central 
Pacific  Eailroad  on  Saturday  morning.  J.  P. 
Lowell  &  Co.  shipped  300  hides,  500  sheep 
skins  and  8,000  pounds  of  wool. 

D.  M.  Harwood  of  the  Lone  Hill  Vineyard 
iu  Santa  Clara  county,  besides  his  vintage  of 
6,000  gallons  of  wine,  has  sold  150  tons  of 
grapes  this  season,  with  50  tons  yet  on  hand. 
This  is  from  a  120-acre  vineyard,  only  from 
four  to  six  years  old. 

Frost,— A  heavy  white  frost  and  an  unusu- 


ally chilly  atmosphere  greeted  early  risers  yes- 
terday morning.  Weather  prophets  are  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  the  signs,  some  contending  that 
frost  prognosticates  early  rain,  while  others 
sagely  and  solemnly  avow  their  belief  that  it  is 
a  sure  indication  of  a  wet  winter.  Of  the 
movements  of  wild  geese,  field  mice  and  chip- 
munks, etc.,  we  are  advised,  hence  we  conclude 
that  there  will  be  weather  of  some  kind,  and  if 
we  live  any  great  length  of  time,  we  will  be 
likely  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
"in  those  days." 

Agricultural  Society. — Board  of  Man- 
agers.— The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Agricul- 
tural Society,  elected  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing, was  held  last  Saturday,  November  30th. 
There  were  present  Caleb  Dorsey,  President; 
J.  R.  W.  Hitchcock,  Vice  President;  F.  Hines, 
Treasurer;  and  H.  T.  Comnton,  Secretary. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Dorsey.  The  Secretary  read  the  resignations  of 
the  following  named  officers,  who  were  elected 
at  said  meeting:  Geo.  West,  Vice  President; 
and  Andrew  Wolf  and  S.  V.  Tredway,  Direc- 
tors. On  motion  of  Mr.  Hines  the  resignations 
were  accepted.  On  motion,  the  Board  then 
proceeded  to  elect  officers  to  fill  the  vacancies 
caused  by  such  resignations.  James  Crozier, 
Esq.,  was  nominated  as  Vice  President,  to  fili 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Geo. 
West,  and  was  unanimously  elected.  John  H. 
O'Brien,  Esq.,  was  nominated  as  Director  to  fill 
one  of  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  Messrs.  Wolf  and  Tredway,  and  unanimous- 
ly elected.  Mr.  Hines  moved  that  the  election 
of  a  person  to  fill  the  other  vacancy  be  post- 
poned until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board. 
The  motion  was  carried. 

Farmers'   Club. — No    meeting  of    the   San 
Joaquin  Farmers  Club  was  held  last  Saturday. 
The  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  club  seems   to 
be  dying  out. 
SACRAMENTO. 

Folsom  Telegraph,  Nov.  30:  Wood  is  getting 
to  be  both  scarce  and  dear  in  the  foothills,  as 
the  hills  are  rapidly  being  stripped  of  timber  for 
fuel.  This  has  been  going  on  for  years,  until 
live  oak  wood  has  now  run  up  to  seven  dollars 
or  over,  per  cord. 

The  weather  lias  been  exceedingly  cold  for  a 
few  days  past,  ice  having  formed  about  here 
for  several  nights  during  the  past  week.  At 
Kelley's  Creek  in  El  Dorado  couuty,  on  last 
Wednesday  morning,  the  thermometer  stood  at 
22  degrees.  At  Sacramento,  also,  ice  formed 
on  the  slough. 

Silk. — We  understand  that  the  Natoma 
Water  &  Mining  Company  intend  to  set  out 
next  spring,  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Mulberry 
trees,  adjoiuing  their  vineyard  at  Alder  Creek. 
It  will  not  be  long,  before  a  Mulberry  planta- 
tion will  be  worth  more  money  than  a  vine- 
yard. 

Game  about  Latrobe. — The  region  about 
Latrobe,  in  El  Dorado  county,  on  the  line  of 
the  S.  V.  &  P.  R.  R-,  abounds  in  doer,  quail, 
and  wild  hogs.  A  number  of  deer  have  already 
been  killed  this  season.  The  sportsmen  about 
Latrobe  own  a  number  of  hounds  with  which 
they  hunt  deer  in  the  rugged  hills.  They  are 
good  shots  and  always  bring  in  some  game.  If 
a  sportsman  wants  rough  sport  that  requires 
nerve  as  well,  let  them  stir  up  a  wild  boar  from 
his  lair,  in  the  dense  chapparal,  and  they  will 
have  their  till  of  it.  The  hunters  tell  of  one 
that  has  been  hunted  and  shot  at  for  years,  but 
so  far  has  defied  all  attempts  at  his  capture. 
Quail  also  abound.  On  lost  Tuesday  evening 
we  saw  one  hunter  bring  into  C.  E.  Duden's 
place,  forty-two  quail  that  he  had  bagged  that 
afternoon.  This  is  the  place  for  city  sports- 
men to  visit  if  they  desire  to  find  game  and 
plenty  of  it,  and  to  be  courteously  and  hospita- 
bly treated,  and  is  easy  of  access  by  means  of 
the  S.  V.  &  Placerville  Railroad. 

STANISLAUS. 

News,  Nov.  29 :  Fine  Goats. — On  last  Mon- 
day a  band  of  seventy-two  fine  Angora  or  Cash- 
mere goats  arrived  at  this  place  on  their  way  to 
the  hilly  region  near  Coulterviile,  in  Mariposa 
county.  The  goats  are  a  portion  of  a  larger 
flock,  belonging  to  Mr.  James  Toay,  of  Mineral 
Point,  Wisconsin,  and  were  shipped  out  here 
overland  by  him.  They  are  all  looking  well 
notwithstanding  they  made  the  trip  to  this  place 
in  less  than  two  weeks.  The  flock  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  the  best  we  have  seen.  Mr.  Toay 
pointed  out  several  of  the  band  that  will  next 
year  shear  a  fleece  of  six  pounds  each.  They 
range  from  three-quarter  to  full  bloods.  They 
will  be  left  in  charge  of  the  Hope  brothers,  near 
Coulterviile. 

Frost. — The  first  severe  frost  that  has  this 
season  visited  our  town,  was  last  Monday  night. 
Since  then  the  leaves  of  the  fig  and  many  other 
fruit  and  shade  trees  have  begun  to  turn  yellow 
and  commenced  falling.  The  orange  and  lemon, 
however,  still  look  thrifty. 

Every  night,  stretching  away  towards  the 
horizon  that  spans  around,  as  it  were,  the  vast 
wheat  fields  iu  our  valley,  can  be  seen  almost 
one  continual  circle  of  lights,  caused  by  the 
burning  of  stubble,  stack-beds,  and  even  straw 
itself.  But  one  year  ago  farmers  were  anxious 
to  secure  such  food  for  their  stock,  at  prices 
ranging  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  per  ton. 

SOLANO. 

Chronicle,  Nov.  30  :  Weather.—  The  first 
considerable  rainstorm  of  the  season  com- 
menced in  Vallejo  about  three  o'clock  yester- 
day afternoon.  It  sprinkled  at  intervals  from 
that  time  onward  until  dark,  when  the  flood- 
gates of  the  firmament  seemed  to  have  opened 
at  once.  It  came  down  with  a  rush,  and  has 
been  keeping  up  the  lick  evor  since  with  sur- 
prising steadiness.     The   streets  and  roads  are 


flooded,  and  the  ways  of  pedestrians  are  hard. 
"Heaven's  artillery"  has  been  pealing  oc- 
casionally during  the  period.  Present  indi- 
cations do  not  point  to  an  early  resumption  of 
good  weather. 
YUBA. 

Appeal,  Nov.  26 :  Raisin  Curing. — Our  vine- 
yardists  raise  the  best  grapes  in  the  State,  and 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not 
enter  into  the  raisin  business  extensively.  The 
best  raisins,  fully  equal  to  the  Malaga,  can  be  pro- 
duced by  careful  preparation.  A  Mr.  Rule,  of 
Napa  county,  an  extensive  curer  of  raisins, 
gives  this  way  of  making:  He  first  immerses 
the  fruit  in  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  then  dries 
it  by  solar  heat,  twining  it  carefully  when  par- 
tially dry.  He  protects  it  from  night  dews  by 
placing  it  on  square  flat  forms  made  of  shakes 
and  lathes,  piled  on  each  other  in  the  evening, 
to  be  spread  out  in  the  morning.  He  estimates 
the  labor  at  one  cent  per  pound,  and  that  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  pounds  of  Muscat  grapes 
will  make  one  pound  of  raisins.  Drying- 
houses,  in  his  opinion,  are  not  certain  to  pro- 
duce good  results. 

Appeal,  Dec.  2:  Farmers'  Club.— Met  pursuant 
to  adjournment,  Nov.  30th,  at  the  Court-room 
on  Saturday.  Vice-President  S.  R.  Chandler  in 
the  chair,  and  J.  H.  Esselstyn  acting  as  tempo- 
rary Secretary.  After  dispensing  with  the  min- 
utes of  last  meeting,  a  spirited  discussion  took 
place  relative  to  many  farming  interests.  Mr. 
G.  E.  Brittan  paid  one  dollar  and  was  declared 
a  member  of  the  Club.  The  Club  adjourned  to 
meet  in  two  weeks,  at  the  Supervisors  room  in 
the  Court  House,  Yuba  City. 

0RE30N. 

Mountaineer,  Nov.  16:  On  Sunday  night  last 
the  snow  commenced  falling  and  with  but  little 
cessation  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 
As  far  as  the  eye  can  see  is  one  vast  sheet  of 
snow  from  10  to  15  inches  deep,  and  we  learn- 
ed that  in  the  Blue  Mountains  and  Grand 
Ronde  Valley  it  has  fallen  to  the  depth  of  from 
four  to  five  feet.  Should  this  state  of  things 
continue  throughout  the  winter,' it  will  be  hard 
on  our  stock  raisers.  Two  heavy  winters  in 
succession  is  too  much,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
our  friends  who  are  thus  interested,  we  pray 
that  Divine  Providence  will  let  up  a  Utile  and 
give  us  considerable  more  sunshine  between 
times. 

WASHING-TON. 

Walla  Walla  Union,  Nov.  23:  A  Thaw.— For 
nearly  two  weeks  our  valley  has  been  covered 
with  snow  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  nine  inches, 
and  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  the 
weather  has  been  very  cold  for  the  time  of  year. 
Nobody  was  ready  for  it,  and  everybody  got 
tired  of  it  as  soon  as  it  come,  and  immediately 
commenced  wishing  for  a  friendly  "chinook" 
wind  to  come  and  melt  the  snow.  It  did  not 
come,  however,  until  last  Thursday  night.  At 
that  time  the  warm  wind  commenced  to  blow 
and  kept  it  up  until  we  went  to  press  last  night, 
at  which  time  there  was  not  more  than  half  as 
milch  snow  in  sight  as  there  had  been  the  night 
before.  From  all  appearances  it  would  seem 
that  in  a  day  or  two  the  snow  will  have  entirely 
disappeared.     No  one  will  grieve  at  its  depart- 


as  well,  and  if  Phelim,  in   Saturday  impecuij. 
osity,  must  go  without  his  whiskey,  how  about 
Bridget's  chicken  or  the  children's  airing  next 
day? 

But  the  evil,  after  all,  seems  of  far  too  wide 
range ,  of  far  too  vital  moment,  to  be  treated  with 
such  secondary  considerations  and  merely 
symptomatic  remedies.  We  must  attack  the 
source  of  the  disease,  not  its  phenomena.  In- 
stead of  merely  making  it  inconvenient  for  the 
workman  to  spend  his  earnings  in  vice, we  must 
address  ourselves,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  far 
higher  problem  of  rendering  it  distasteful,  re- 
pugnant, and,  if  it  may  be,  morally  impossible. 
And  to  do  this,  we  must  begin  with  the  workman 
himself,  not  his  wages. 

The  question  needs  more  elaborate  treatment 
than  our  present  space  permits,  but  by  way  of 
suggestion  we  would  only  allude,  among  other 
agencies  bearing  on  the  point,  to  the  wise  and 
noble  charities  instituted  in  many  of  the  great 
mill  corporations  of  England,  by  which  the 
operatives  are  invited  to  pleasant  evening  clubs 
and  lyceums,  with  all  that  can  make  social  in- 
tercourse cheerful,  entertaining  and  improving, 
nothing  to  make  it  dangerous.  Suffice  it  for  us 
to  have  given  the  hint;  who  will  carry  it 
further  ?  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  wasteful  work, 
this  trying  to  lead  off  our  neighbor  in  the  indul- 
gence of  his  fascinating  vices;  take  out  the  fas- 
cination, or  give  him  a  better  one — that  is  the 
radical  way,  and  the  shortest  in  the  end. — Scrib- 
ner'sfor  December . 


Monday  Payments. 

Is  it  best  to  pay  weekly  wages  on  Monday  in- 
stead of  Saturday  ?  The  question,  at  all  events, 
is  beginning  to  be  agitated,  and  may  at  any 
moment  assume  serious  importance.  The  one 
and  only  argument  of  weight  so  far  adduced,  is 
that  the  comparatively  uncultivated  and  morally 
less  trustworthy  classes  of  working  people  who 
draw  weekly  wages,  will  be  less  exposed  to  the 
temptation  of  extravagance  or  debauchery 
when  their  money  is  paid  them  at  the  opening 
of  a  working  week,  than  when  they  have  a 
leisure  evening  aud  Sunday  holiday  before 
them  in  which  to  spend  it.  The  argument 
looks  plausible,  and  is  one  of  those  whose  val- 
idity will  be  best  tested  by  actual  experience 
and  statistics.  It  is  possible  that  the  dissipa- 
ted or  irresolute  factory-hand  who  now  finds 
the  charms  of  a  Saturday  night  spree,  followed 
by  a  long  Sunday's  stupor  and  recovery  too 
much  for  his  power  of  resistance,  will  be  in 
some  degree  protected  against  himself,  when  he 
receives  his  little  weekly  windfall  at  such  sea- 
son as  renders  indulgence  less  convenient,  or 
indeed  practically  almost  impossible.  To  be 
drunk  on  Saturday  night  means  only  a  headache 
on  Sunday,  but  on  Monday  evening  is  apt  to 
bring  delinquency  the  next  day  and  consequent 
dismissal. 

That  a  sadly  large  share  of  the  wages  received 
by  our  working  people  on  Saturday  night 
practically  finds  its  direct  way  to  the  gin-mill, 
or  some  scarcely  less  hurtful  form  of  dissipation, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  But  it  is  open  to 
grave  question  whether  postponement  of  pay- 
ment would  radically  or  even  seriously 
affect  the  matter.  A  debauch  on  Monday 
is  as  hurtful  as  on  Saturday — and  where  this 
is  practically  impossible,  the  taste  for  dissipa- 
tion will  be  pretty  sure  to  invent  some  way  of 
satisfying  itself  even  in  the  dead  low  tide  of  the 
weekly  purse.  Publicans  are  of  all  men  in  the 
world  the  ones  who  know  best  how  aud  when 
to  trust  judiciously  for  their  own  iuterost,  and 
the  score  which  is  chalked  up — on  an  imagina- 
tive basis — to-day,  may  be  settled  iu  sad  reality 
next  week. 

Then,  if  this  enforced  heDdominal  economy 
applies  to  wrongful  expense.-  why1  not  to  rightful 
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California  Bee  Culture. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Harbison,  whose  original  apiary  is 
situated  three  miles  below  Sacramento,  on  the 
Sacramento  river,  has  recently  returned  from 
San  Diego  county,  where  he  has  just  taken  308 
hives  of  Italian  bees,  without  losing  a  single 
swarm.  He  has  his  five  apiaries  located  in 
the  mountains  of  that  county.  He  finds  the 
highest  and  roughest  mountains  there  afford 
the  best  bee  feed.  The  reasons  are  that — the 
rains  are  more  plentiful  in  the  elevated  regions, 
and  that  stock  do  not  reach  the  roughest  and 
highest  places  to  destroy  the  growth  of  flowers 
furnishing  the  best  feed  for  bees.  These  ele- 
vated apiaries  are  located  so  that  their  millions 
of  workers  will  have  near  access  to  mountains 
from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  in  altitude.  One  apiary 
is  situated  1,500  feet  above  Cahoon  valley. 

The  higher  the  mountains  the  longer  the 
feeding  seasons  last.  The  bees  range  over  the 
lowest  sections  of  the  mountains  and  the  south- 
ern exposures,  early  in  the  season,  and  the  high- 
er points  and  the  northern  slopes  in  the  later 
months. 

In  San  Diego  the  bees  begin  gathering  with- 
in thirty  days  after  the  rains  commence — some- 
times in  December.  They  continue  to  collect 
sufficient  for  a  livelihood  until  as  late  as  Au- 
gust. This  year  no  rains  falling  in  November 
the  feed  will  not  commence  before  January,  at 
least. 

Amount  of  Honey  Produced. 

The  past  being  the  third  dry  season  in  suc- 
cession, the  yield  of  honey  has  been  less  than 
one  half  the  average  in  San  Diego.  Another 
successive  dry  season  would  be  still  worse.  '  In 
the  central  counties  of  the  State,  70  pounds 
per  hive  is  a  good  yield.  In  southern  counties 
perhaps  100  pounds  for  stationary  bees  would  be 
about  the  average,  going  some  years  over  130 
pounds.  As  high  as  200  pounds  has  been 
taken  from  a  hive  by  Mr.  Harbison  on  the  Sac- 
ramento river,  years  ago,  when  wild  flowers 
were  more  plentiful  than  they  are  ever  expected 
to  be  be  again  in  California. 

Superior  Honey. 

In  "earlier  days"  in  this  State  any  quality  of 
honey  would  sell  well.  Now  the  choicest  kinds 
are  alone  profitable.  Honoy  gathered  in  our 
central  valleys  soon  "candies,"  but  the  San 
Diego  honey  does  not.  Besides,  the  latter  is  of 
a  lighter  color  and  better  flavor.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  hives  are  enough  for  an  apiary. 
Their  location  should  be 

Eight  to  Ten  Miles  Apart 
For  Italian  bees,  as  they  fly  from  five  to  seven 
miles  in  each  direction.  The  common  black 
bees  only  about  throo  to  four  miles  distant. 
Mr.  H.  has,  howover,  one  apiary  of  300  hives  in 
what  he  considers  a  specially  favorable  loca- 
tion.    A  certain  location 

In  El  Dorado  County 
Mr.  Harbison  says  does  tolerably  well,  but  the 
flowers  there  bloom  too  early,  so  that  the  best 
feed  is  used  at  the  time  the  bees  are  rearing 
their  young,  and  will  not  garner  a  good  sur- 
plus. 

Italian  Bees  Improve  Here. 

Mr.  Harbison  observes  that  the  Italian  bees 
have  improved  by  their  importation  here  dur- 
ing the  three  past  years,  showing  better  in  size 
aud  color. 

Honey  for  the  Mormons. 

Last  year  a  car  load  of  Italian  hives  were 
sent  by  Mr.  Harbison  to  work  in  Utah.  Their 
success  there  has  resulted  in  an  order  for 
another  car  load  which  he  has  now  in  readiness 
for  shipping  about  the  1st  of  March,  the  prope* 
season  tor  transportation  thither. 
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Hop  Culture. 

Experience  in  the  culture  of  hops  in  Cal. 
has  satisfactorily  demonstrated  the  safety  and 
profits  of  the  pursuit.  Several  years  ago  very 
successful  efforts  were  made  in  this  business 
on  the  borders  of  the  Mokeluiune  river,  but  a 
ready  sale  could  not  be  obtained  for  the  prod- 
uct. Brewers  complained  that  California  hops 
were  too  strong,  and  they,  therefore,  pretended 
to  favor  imported  trash,  comparatively  stale 
and  lifeless.  There  are  vast  areas  of  land  along 
the  rivers  in  this  State  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  hop  vines,  and  for  maturing  and 
preserving  the  flowers  our  atmosphere  cannot 
bo  surpassed,  and  it  is  really  a  matter  of  aston- 
ishment that  the  business  is  not  pursued  on  a 
more  extensive  scale.  Hop  culture,  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States,  has  become  quite 
an  extended  and  important  industiy,  a  source 
of  much  wealth.  The  present  year  the  crop 
has  been  harvested  in  good  condition,  and  the 
quality,  generally,  is  reported  tobe  satisfactory. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  quantity  this  year  will 
exceed  the  yield  of  1871  by  not  less  than  ten 
thouand  bales.  The  yield  in  Wisconsin  is 
nearly  twice  what  it  was  last  season.  An  East 
ern  jourual  estimates  the  total  yield  in  the  Unit- 
ed  States,  the  present  year,  at  about  14,000,- 
000  pounds  or  70,000  bales,  of  which  amount 
0,700,000  pounds  are  raised  in  New  York,  four 
millions  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  one  million 
pounds  in  other  Western  States,  and  in  the  East- 
ern and  remaining  States,  2,300,000  pounds. 
The  quantity  of  old  hops  on  hand  fit  to  nae  18 
less  perhaps,  by  fifteen  thousand  bales  than 
could  be  relied  "upon  last  year;  consequently 
the  total  supply  in  this  country  is  less  than  it 
was  then.  The  demand  from  munufacturers 
will  be  greater,  for  the  brewing  interest  is 
steadily  increasing.  Foreign  hops  will  be  in 
demand  and  can  easily  be  had,  fo-  the  English 
and  Continental  crops  are  both  reported  to  be 
large.  The  Brewers'  Journal  (Eng.)  says  that 
"1872  will  be  the  year  quoted  for  a  memorable 
yield."  The  belief  is  that  the  crop  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  fall  considerably  short  of  sup- 
plying the  home  demand,  hence  importation 
will  prove  a  necessity,  which,  in  such  measure 
would  have  been  obviated  had  the  requisite  sa- 
gacity and  foresight  been  exhibited  in  Califor- 
nia. It  is  computed  that  hops  purchased  in 
Germany  for  25  cents,  gold,  must  sell  in  New 
York  at  38  cents  currency  to  yield  a  profit. 
Californiaus  might  soon  become  millionaires 
by  raising  hops  at  considerably  less  than  the 
quoted  German  price. — Stockton  Independent. 

A  Talk  About  Seeds. 

Eds.  Pbess: — I  promised  last  spring  to  write 
some  for  your  excellent  paper,  but  owing  to  the 
busy  times  and  ^the  lateness  of  the  season  I 
have  forgotten  it  until  now,  when  the  approach 
of  seeding  time  may  make  the  following  re- 
marks appropriate  and  useful.  But  first  I  must 
beg  you  to  excuse  my  inability  to  write  in  the 
English  language  as  well  as  the  subject  de- 
serves. 

Four  years  experience  in  gardening  in  Cali- 
fornia have  too  often  proved  to  me  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  procure  seeds  here  good  and  true  to 
germinating,  as  to  variety;  and  every  farmer 
or  gardener  must  have  had  a  like  sad  experi- 
ence. I  now  try  a  quantity  of  every  kind  of 
seeds  before  the  general  seeding,  and  as  the 
trouble  is  little  in  proportion  to  the  benefit,  will 
advise  others  to  do  likewise. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  import  seeds  di- 
rect from  Eastern  seedsmen,  it  can  be  done 
profitably,  but  this  is  only  to  be  recommended 
with  regret.  If  our  seedsmen  would  append 
the  price  in  their  catalogues  it  would  be  a  good 
step  forward.  Of  course  I  do  not  think  the 
seedsmen  intentionally  deceive  us,  but  are 
themselves  deceived,  or  do  not  use  sufficient 
care  in  the  selection  of  stock.  I  believe  much 
is  bought  from  Chinamen  and  other  unreliable 
sources. 

You  will  often  see  the  smallest  and  least  de- 
veloped plants  suffered  to  bear  seeds,  that  bien- 
nial plants  (by  too  early  sowingl  bring  seeds 
the  first  year,  which  will  do  likewise  the  next 
generation;  many  times  similar  species  are  al- 
lowed to  bear  seeds  too  near  each  other,  and 
thereby  intermix;  we  may  therefore  obtain 
new  varieties,  and  perhaps  a  few  good,  but  this 
is  rather  outside  of  our  calculations;  for  the 
greater  part  we  only  get  a  miserable  product 
of  no  value.  To  retain  or  improve  the  quality 
and  quantity  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
choose  the  very  best  plants  and  flowers  to  gather 
seeds  from. 

The  length  of  time  the  several  kinds  of  seeds 
retain  their  germinating  power  under  ordinary 
circumstances  is  so  different,  that  the  greatest 
care  is  needed  in  the  use  of  seeds;  many  will 
grow  well  five  or  more  years  old,  while  others 
only  one  year.and  some  not  even  that  long.  It 
seems  to  be  the  sellers'  place  to  know  and  try 
every  kind  of  seeds  in  regard  to  germination, 
and  save  their  customers  the  trouble,  as  they 
cannot  always  do  it  conveniently.  The  annoyance 
it  causes  to  look  in  vain  day  after  day  for  the 
expected  plants  to  come  fortti  from  the  ground 
need  not  be  described,  everybody  knows  it  too 
well;  when  at  last  all   hope  is  gone,  it  is  per- 


haps too  late  to  resow,  and  money,  labor  and 
season  is  lost. 

In  catalogues  everything  is  warranted  true, 
genuine,  fresh,  with  other  good  qualities  before 
trial;  far  better  when  it  can  be  called  so  after 
trill.  I  would  say  something  about  tree- 
planting,  but  enough  for  to-day,  as  longartic'es 
are  tiresome  for  some  of  your  readers,  c.  II.  p. 

Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Institute,  Berkley, 
Nov.  21st,  1872. 

Apparatus    for    Mixing   Wheat   with 
Bluestone. 

We  give  herewith  an  illustration  of  a  new 
and  very  convenient  device  for  mixing  blue- 
stone  (sulphate  of  copper)  with  wheat,  pre- 
paratory to  sowing.  Referring  to  the  engra- 
ving, the  lower  part  of  the  device  consists  of  a 
box  or  hopper,  made  V-shaped,  with  one  side 
elongated  for  the  purpose  of  more  conveniently 
receiving  a  spout,  which  stands  at  a  proper 
angle  for  operating  a  screw  elevator. 

The  upper  end  of  this  spout  is  closed  and  a 
shaft  operated  by  a  crank,  passing  longitudi- 
nally through  it,  with  a  wide  flange  secured  spir- 
ally around  it,  and  extending  down  into  the 
hopper  as  shown.  A  crank  attached  to  the  up- 
per end  serves  to  work  it  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
elevate  whatever  is  placed  in  the  hopper.  Mid- 
way between  the  middlo  and  upper  end  a 
slot  is  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  spout  covered 
with  a  perforated  screen.  To  use  the  mixer  the 
bluestone,  or  sulphate  of  copper  solution  is 
poured  into  the  hopper  and  the  wheat  placed  in 
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the  solution.  The  shaft  is  then  revolved  and 
by  means  of  the  spiral  flange  stirs  up  the  wheat 
and  elevates  it.  During  its  progress  up  the 
spout  the  wheat  partly  draws  off  the  solution, 
but  in  passing  over  the  screen,  as  described, 
the  water  drains  off  through  the  slot,  whence 
it  may  be  carried  back  to  the  hopper  by  a  con- 
ducting spout.  The  device  is  simple  and  in- 
expensive. It  has  been  recently  patented, 
through  the  Scientific  Press  Patent  Agency, 
by  Mr.  Daniel  Best,  of  Marysville,  the  well- 
known  patentee  of  Best's  Separator. 


Cultivation  of  the  Poppy. 

The  Use  of  Opium — Its  Culture  tn   Southern  Cali- 
fornia—  Experiments    at     Riverside  —  Arizona 
Adapted  to  the  Growth  of  Poppy— An  Old  Project. 
It  is   not  our  purposo  to    defend  the  use  of 
opium  as  an  exhilerant,  neithe-  do  we   propose 
to  encourage  the  pernicious  practice  of  chew- 
ing or  smoking  it.     In  writing  this   artie'e  we 
recognize  it  simply  as  a  drug  that  can  be  manu- 
factured with  great  profit  in  the  section  of  coun- 
try in  which  we  live. 

The  poppy,  the  plant  from  which  opium  is 
produced,  has  been  experimented  with  very 
successfully  in  Southern  California  and  in 
Arizona.  The  berries  of  the  plant  attain  a  large 
size  in  the  sections  meationed,  and  their  sap 
produces  as  fine  an  article  of  commerce  as  that 
furnished  by  the  Turkish  or  Bengalen  provin- 
ces, long  recognized  as  the  leading  opium  pro- 
ducing places  of  the  world. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  Southern  California 
are  analagous  to  those  of  the  countries  where 
the  poppy  grows  in  its  greatest  perfection.  The 
same  characteristics  are  noticed  in  this  State 
and  in  the  neighboring  Territory  of  Arizona,  as 
in  the  portions  of  Asia  where  grows  the  plant 
from  which  the  opium  is  made.  The  same  long 
dry  seasons  peculiar  to  the  southern  portion  of 
this  coast  are  also  noticeable  there,  and  the 
hills  and  valleys  where  the  drug  is  produced  in 
the  greatest  abundance  resemble  the  apparent- 
ly barren  and  unattractive  hills  of  our  own 
country. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  "the  poppy 
could  be  grown  here  in  abundance;  neither  is 
there  a  doubt  but  that  the  quality  of  the  drug 
would  be  fully  up  to  that  imported  from  Asia. 
It  is  true  that  the  wholesale  drug  merchants  of 
San  Francisco  have  attempted  to  discriminate 
against  the  home  production,  but  an  analysis  of 
several  samples  grown  at  Riverside  in  San  Ber- 
nardino county,  and  other  places  in  the  south- 
ern port'ou  of  the  State,  establish  the  fact  that 
it  is  equal  to  the  best  in  the  market.  The 
opium  of  Smyrna  commands  $7.50  per  pound, 
and  that  grown  in  Southern  California  should 
bring  fully  as  much. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  process 
of  cultivating  the  poppy,  but  will  simply  men- 
tion   a    few    of    the    advantages    its     culture 


possesses  over  any  other  product  that  could  be 
grown  here.  Primarily  the  soil  is  especially 
adapted  to  it,  and  the  climate  as  well;  land 
which  would  be  utterly  useless  for  every  other 
purpose,  could  be  made  to  produce  the  poppy 
in  great  abundance.  The  weakest  persons  can 
be  made  useful  in  its  cultivation:  women  and 
children  would  find  abundance  of  employment. 
It  requires  but  three  months  attention  during 
the  year;  the  remainder  of  the  time  the  owner 
of  the  land  and  his  assistants  could  be  profitably 
employed  at  some  other  occupation.  Ten  acres 
of  the  poppy  could  be  put  under  cultivation  by 
ten  persons;  only  four  of  them  need  to  be  able 
field  hands. 

An  acre  of  poppy  yields  over  forty  pounds  of 
opium  by  bleeding  the  pods,  and  eighty  pounds 
by  the  decoction  of  the  stems  and  leaves;  the 
former  product  contains  double  the  quantity  of 
morphia,  and  of  course  brings  a  corresponding 
price.  The  market  value  during  the  past 
twelve  years  of  the  drug  has  never  been  less 
than  85  per  pound,  and  is  not  likely  to  fall  to  a 
lower  figure  for  many  years. 

Considering  the  great  economy  that  can  be 
exercised  in  growing  the  poppy,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  large  room  for  profit  in  its 
production.  The  fact  that  so  little  labor  is  re- 
quired to  bring  about  the  results  we  have  given 
above,  should  we  think,  prove  an  incentive  to 
plant  to  all  who  are  interested  in  ascertaining 
what  the  soil  of  this  country  is  best  adapted  to. 

While  speaking  of  the  drug,  we  would  remind 
our  readers  that  several  years  since,  a  vigorous 
effort  w,s  made  to  introduce  the  poppy  into 
Arizona.  A  model  farm  was  proposed  by  the 
originators  of  the  idea,  and  it  was  determined 
to  import  experienced  men  to  assist  in  the  busi- 
ness, who  were  in  turn  to  be  assisted  by  friend- 
ly Indians  who  were  to  be  employed  for  that 
purpose.  Like  everything  contemplating  the 
advancement  of  Arizona,  it  failed.  The  Apache 
made  his  power  felt;  and  the  most  daring  of  the 
company  did  not  care  to  risk  their  lives,  even 
though  great  profit  promised  to  result.—  Han 
Diego  I 


Forest  Tree  Culture. 

Paper  Read   Before    the    Oak'and   Farming    and 

Horticultural  Club,  by  A.  D.   Pryal,   November 

22d,  1872. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  by  tourists  and 
others,  that,  if  we  had  more  trees,  or  forest 
scenery,  growing  around  our  bay,  that  we  would 
have  the  finest  natural  panorama  in  the  world. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  this  will  be 
accomplished.  Forest  culture  is  in  its  infancy. 
If  land  owners  would  earnestly  begin  in  this 
good  work,  we  would  soon  see  a  lovely  lands- 
cape. Our  brown  hillsides  would  be  covered 
with  verdant  groves  and  our  monotonons 
valleys  w-ould  suddenly  form  outlines  of 
forest  grande  lr,  the  overshadowing  Coast 
range  c  owning  the  varied  scene.  "  The 
groves  were  God's  firs!  temples,"  and  the 
man  who  plants  trees  in  this  age  of  "  hood- 
luniism "  deserves  to  be  half  "canonized." 
The  arboriculturist  works  for  the  future,  the 
great  good  that  he  does  throw  their  shadows 
before  him;  "he  who  runs  may  read  his  "  his- 
tory. Trees  in  groups,  trees  in  belts,  trees  in 
straight  lines,  for  hedges,  beautiful  and  fragrant 
blossoming  trees.  The  farmers  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  gieat  future  of  California  should 
be  foremost  in  foresi  culture,  it  will  be  profita- 
ble. Do  you  not  every  day  witness  the  destruc- 
tion and  waste  of  our  native  forests  ?  will  you 
wait  till  there  are  no  trees  to  furnish  you  with 
seed  ?  The  woodsman's  ax  is  now  gleaming 
through  our  primitive  foiests,  from  Maine  to 
the  snores  of  our  golden  Pacific  Coast. 

I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  our  own 
forest  treasures — Sequoia  gigantea  or  Washfng- 
ton&a — tlis  elegant  evergreen  tree  is  the  mon- 
arch or  our  forests;  Taxodium  or  sequoia  simper- 
irens  (redwood,)  this  remarkable  tree  is  fast  dis- 
appearing, there  are  very  few  of  the  young 
plants  raised  in  our  nurseries;  there  is  no  de- 
mand for  them. 

The  older  countries  of  Europe  do  better. 
They  send  out  collectors  who  gather  the  seed 
for  their  respective  governments. 

The  Prussian  nobles  vie  with  each  other  in 
planting  our  native  trees;  England,  Ireland  and 
France,  have  young  forest  of  our  Conifera,  and 
Cypresses.  Our  pine  trees  are  remarkable  for 
their  symmetrical  beauty,  and  the  wood  is  valua- 
ble and  useful.  Pinus  insignis,  is  well  known 
for  its  rich  foliage  and  useful  wood  lambertiana 
(large  sugar  pine) ;  this  tree  grows  to  the  bignt 
of  two  hundred  feet.  Downing  says  that  it  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  e\  ergreens  in  the 
world.  The  cones  of  this  tree  measure  sixteen 
inches  in  length; the  seeds  are  roasted  and  eaten 
by  the  Digger  Indians. 

Pinus  grandis  J'.  Sabiniana  and  P.  Kobilii  de- 
serve better  treatment  and  unless  we  introduce 
them  into  our  artificial  forest  culture,  we  will 
evidently  loose  them.  The  enormous  quantity 
that  is  used  fo-iailroad construction,  for  mines, 
house  building,  water-flumes,  bridges,  pave- 
ments culverts,  wharfs,  shipbuilding,  is  de- 
pleting our  forests.  Perhaps  you  will  say  there 
is  an  abuudance  of  them.  Where  are  they  ?  Is 
there  not  a  scarcity  of  ships  ?  Lumber  is  now 
selling  at  a  hi^h  price— what  will  it  be  twenty- 
five  years  from  now  ?  In  the  older  country  the 
houses  are  built  of  brick,  or  stone;  we  build 
ours  of  wood,  our  fences  are  wood.  But  we 
have  no  "wooden  walls."  The  "Alabama" 
burned  them.  English  ships  carry  our  grain.  But 
mark,  vast  o  uar  tities  of  American  timber  en- 
tered into  the  construction  of  tlese  \ery  ships. 
In  the  picca  nibiles  noble   silver   fir,  and  picea 


amabilis  lovely  silver  fir — every  farm  should 
plant  two  or  three  thousand  of  these  fine  firs, 
they  grow  very  readily  from  seed.  The  Mon- 
terey cypress  for  windbelts  or  shelter  tree, 
stands  "unrivalled;  it  forms  beauti.  ll  hedges,  it 
grows  well  on  adobe  so'l,  it  is  elegant  for  group- 
ing, and  from  my  own  experience  this  tree  af- 
fords the  best  shelter  for  farm  homes. 

Our  native  oaks,  ornamental  and  noble,  grow 
thrifty  in  most  any  favorable  soil.  I  have  the 
trees  growing  in  my  nursery,  near  Temescal 
creek,  that  were  planted  fourteen  years  ago, 
that  would  conceal  in  their  branches  another 
Prince  Charles.  Quercus  virens,  evergreen  oak 
forms  a  beautiful  tree;  when  young  it  may  be 
pruned  into  fine  forms;  it  often  assumes  an  im- 
mense growth  in  situat:ons  on  our  coast  range. 
It  grows  well  around  our  bavs  and  inlets;  the 
roots  penetrate  the  hardest  sub-soils  to  find 
moisture;  they  flourish  on  the  rocky  hill  sides. 
It  is  highly  necessary  that  this  interesting  tree 
be  more  generally  planted.  Querents  nlba,  or 
white  oak,  this  tree  grows  more  inland.  The 
timber  is  valuable;  it  is  used  by  the  coopers, 
and  most  of  our  wine  barrels  are  made  out  of 
this  wood.  Great  quantities  of  this  timber  is 
now  used  for  fire  wood  and  fence  rails.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  plants  of  this  species  that  have 
been  cultivated  or  propagated  in  this  country. 
There  are  many  fine  fo'iage  oaks  that  are  na- 
tives of  this  State,  that  farmers  might  plant 
along  our  highways  and  avenues.  The  public 
school  yards  and  highways  are  lamentably 
naked.  With  a  little  enterprise  we  can  soon 
change  the  scenery  and  ultimately  prove  that 
we  have  "Alamedas"  in  reality.  There  are  so 
many  ornamental  and  useful  trees,  that  are  na- 
tives of  this  State,  that  we  do  not  trouble  our- 
selves to  inquire  about  them. 

Nursery  men  and  gardens  who  love  their  call- 
ing should  aim  to  incite  a  true  knowledge  of 
forest  tree  culture.  They  should  consider  how 
important  it  is  to  the  public  to  know  that  use- 
ful plants  and  trees,  can  be  grown  without  being 
stunted,  dwarfed  and  inualated.  Plants,  and 
young  trees  should  not  be  grown  in  pots,  for 
forest  culture;  the  pot  naturally  "corkscrews" 
the  young  roots,  and  when  artificial  supports 
are  removed  the  first  high  wind  will  level  them 
to  the  ground.  I  have  heard  people  say  that 
their  eucalyptus  trees  are  always  falling  down 
when  they  are  two  or  three  years  old.  This  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  the  young  roots 
are  coiled  around  in  tangled  masses,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  strangle  to  death.  This 
disastrous  injury  can  be  avoided,  first,  by  the 
nursery  man  growing  plants  and  trees  in  the 
open  air.  Second,  by  purchasing  direct  from 
the  nursery,  plants  that  have  their  fibrous  roots 
spread  out;  tree  planters  should  have  an  eye  to 
the  roots,  branches  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  oaks  should  be  nursed  by  the  Monterey 
cypress,  Cupressus  Macrocarpa  or  the  pinus  in- 
signia they  afford  the  best  shelter,  the  trees 
ought  to  be  planted  closely  together,  about  four 
feet  apart;  they  would  give  3,000  trees  to  the 
acre,  500  Monterey  cypress,  for  wind  belts,  1,000 
ibulus,  500  oaks,  250  redwood,  and 
240  pinus  insignis,  500  eucalyptus  viminaHs;  thin 
the  fourth  year,  and  continue  thinning  out  till 
the  trees  stand  eight  feet  apart;  by  this  pro- 
cess the  trees  gain  in  growth  very  rapidly,  so 
much  so  that  the  trees  will  surprise  those  that 
plant  by  the  quincunx  method;  if  you  plant  in 
squares  four  feet  apart  each  way,  there  will  be 
2,722  trees  to  tl  e  acre;  by  this  plan  you  gain 
278  trees,  which  will  add  materially  to  the 
profit  and  investment.  The  trees  could  be  cul- 
tivated for  one  or  two  years  and  they  would 
range  in  the  angles  of  equilateral  triangles;  you 
will  now  perceive  that  the  trees  would  gain 
more  shelter  than  if  planted  in  rows  or  squares. 
The  trees  would  grow  up  straight  as  they  do 
naturally  in  their  native  groves.  Mr.  Main 
who  wrote  on  t  -ee  planting,  many  years  ago, 
Kays:  "Pine  and  fir  timber  for  the  use  of  build- 
ers, and  mast  makers,  cannot  be  to  free  from 
knots,  and  it  is  impossible  to  have  it  so,  unless 
planted  and  trained  up  as  closely  as  possible; 
when  so  standing,  no  lower  branches  can  live 
to  distort  the  longitudinal  structure  of  the  axis. 
The  center  of  such  stems,  when  cut  up  for  use, 
only  shows  the  diminutive  basis  of  the  first  lat- 
erals; but  every  concentric  layer  of  wood  im- 
posed after  the  first  branches  decay  is  uniform 
in  longitudinal  arrangement,  and  is  uninter- 
rupted by  knots." 

The  forests  of  commercial  nations  are  now 
close'y  watched.  The  increasing  wants  of  civ- 
ilization creates  a  demand  for  great  quantities 
of  lumber.  Most  of  the  natural  forests  of  Eu- 
rope have  disappeared. '  The  Governments  of 
France  and  Germany,  derive  a  large  revenue 
from  the  Koyal  forests;  the  Crown  forests  of 
Great  Britain,  cover  an  area  of  150,000  acres; 
most  of  these  forests  have  been  planted  within 
the  last  fifty  years.  There  is  not  a  land  owner 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  but  is  planting 
trees,  as  coal  is  now  becoming  scarce,  and  a  few 
more  years  will  exhaust  the  coal  mines  of  Eng- 
land. It  will  then  be  our  turn  to  carry  coals  to 
New  Castle.  Yes,  and  timber;  the  growth  of 
our  artificial  forests  will  be  in  demand.  The 
fanners  of  California  have  neglected  forest  cul- 
ture too  long;  little  has  been  done  in  this  good 
work;  they  are  not  yet  posted  on  the  value  of 
artificia'  timber  plantations.  An  acre  of  land 
will  produce  moie  fire  wood  in  ten  years  than 
an  ordinary  farmer  can  burn  in  his  life  time. 
He  can  grow  it  on  the  poorest  land;  there  is  no 
waste  ot  tniie,  labor  or  capital;  he  has  it  grow- 
ing at  his  door.  It  now  remains  for  our  far- 
mers, nurserymen  and  gardeners  to  propagate 
and  plant  millions  of  these  trees,  that  I  have 
attempted  to  call  your  attention  to.  Now  is  the 
time  to  begin  systematically;  intelligent  farm- 
ers know  the  importance  of  this.  Scie  ice  ha 
opened  the  vast  treasures  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, let  the  practical  results  be  our  reward. 


December  7,  1872.J 
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The  Manufacture  of  Tea  Trays  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  only  until  recently  that  the  manufacture 
of  japanned  tea  trays  has  been  made  a  practical 
success  in  this  country.  It  appears  that  there 
were  two  difficult  objects  to  be  secured:  first, 
a  finish  that  would  retain  its  gloss;  second,  a 
sheet-iron  equal  in  quality  to  the  Russia  sheet- 
iron.  Even  the  English  tray,  in  some  instances, 
after  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  has  a  blue 
caste — termed  a  bloom ;  and  after  this  change, 
will  readily  scratch.  The  Newark  Tea  Tray 
Company,  however,  now  present  a  tray,  the 
perfection  of  which  is  due  to  Mr.  Walter  M. 
Conger,  the  inventor  of  an  improved  process 
for  manufacturing  and  finishing  these  goods. 
Mr.  C.  is  also  manager  of  this  company. 

The  iron  used  by  the  company  is  made  ex- 
pressly for  them  by  a  Pittsburgh  (Pa)  iron 
firm,  and  the  grade  of  this  iron,  it  is  said,  is 
better  than  that  used  in  the  making  of  the  Eng- 
lish trays.  In  producing  a  tray  the  iron  is 
cut  in  oval  shape  by  means  of  a  pair  of  circular 
shears,  in  the  style  and  size  required,  from  10 
to  28  inches  in  length.  It  is  then  placed  under 
a  large  stamping  press;  (three  or  four  plates 
may  be  placed  under  this  press  at  the  same 
time.)  The  drop-hammer  of  this  machine 
weighs  1,000  pounds,  nnd  in  its  fall  is  capable 
of  giving  a  pressure  of  36,000  pounds.  The 
plates  are  now  blank  trays,  the  edges  of  which 
are  turned  down  and  wired  by  a  very  ingen- 
ious little  machine.  Each  tray  is  then  set. 
This  is  done  by  hammering  by  hand,  to  take 
out  any  unevenness  that  may  exist  in  the 
metal.  After  this  the  trays  are  cleaned,  and, 
if  found  free  from  defects,  are  ready  to  receive 
three  coats  of  Japanning,  and  placed  in  an 
oven  for  twelve  hours  with  a  temperature  of 
500O  F. 

After  coming  from  this  oven  they  are  rubbed 
down  with  pumice-stone  and  circular  brushes 
run  by  steam-power,  then  ground ;  the  last  is 
a  secret  process.  After  this  the  tray  receives 
a  coat  of  enamel  composition.  The  utmost 
care  is  used  in  this  process;  the  windows  and 
doors  of  the  apartment  are  kept  closed;  the 
floor  immersed  in  water;  the  workmen  not 
even  permitted  to  wear  any  clolhes,  as  the 
smallest  speck  of  dust  or  lint  would  spoil  the 
labor  previously  expended,  and  greatly  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  tray.  The  enamelling 
being  completed,  the  tray  is  sent  to  another  de- 
partment for  ornamentation.  This  work, 
though  done  mostly  by  boys,  is  a  very  tasteful 
operation.  The  tray  is  then  baked  about  twelve 
hours,  when  it  receives  a  coat  "of  varnish  over 
the  ornamental  edge  only,  to  retain  the  orna- 
mental designs,  and  baked  again;  this  last  pro- 
cess perfecting  them  for  the  storeroom,  where 
each  tray  is  examined,  and  those  not  up  to  the 
standard  are  rejected.  They  are  then  packed 
in  paper  bags,  numbered  and  marked,  and  are 
ready  for  sale. 

How  Paper  Stood  the  Fire  in  Boston. 

Curious  results  have  followed  some  of  the  ex- 
periments made  upon  charred  papers  and  doc- 
uments, and  the  examination  of  books  in  safes 
which  proved  worthless  in  the  great  fire.  It 
has  been  found  that  what  paper-makers  call 
poor  paper,  paper  considerably  "clayed"  stood 
the  best  test.  Parchment  paper,  used  for  bonds 
aud  legal  documents,  shrivelled  up  exceedingly, 
and  the  print  blistered  so  that  it  could  be  read 
when  the  writing  was  illegible.  So  it  was  with 
the  engraved  work  on  notes.  The  gilding  on 
the  account-books  burnt  and  charred  showed 
out  as  bright  and  clear  as  when  the  books  were 
new,  which  brings  up  the  question  if  to  intro- 
duce gilt-edged  account-books  would  not  be 
well,  on  the  ground  that  the  gilt  would  stay  the 
passage  by  fire  to  the  pages  within.  Books 
crammed  into  a  safe  so  that  it  was  difficult  to 
get  them  out,  suffered  considerably  lass  than 
those  that  were  set  in  loosely,  and  in  some 
cases  came  out  from  safes  in  which  everything 
else  was  worthless,  so  far  preserved  that  the 
figures  on  the  pages  could  be  deciphered.  With 
charred  papers  which  could  not  be  made  trans- 
parent by  any  light  whatever  used,  it  was  found, 
after  the  employment  of  vitriol,  oxalic  acid, 
chalk,  glycerine,  and  other  things,  that  any- 
thing that  moistened  them  to  a  certain  stage — 
to  which  it  was  delicate  work  to  get  and  not 
pass — made  the  lines,  words  and  figures  legible 
through  a  magnifying  glass.  It  has  been  the 
almost  universal  experience  that  the  led-pencil 
marks  show  out  all  right  when  ink  marks  can- 
not be  distinguished.  The  success  of  the  use 
of  photography  has  already  been  noted. — Bos- 
ton Advertiser. 


Testing  Wine,  Beer  and  Vinegar. 

Duclaux,  briefly  describing  a  system  of  test- 
ing the  relative  value  of  the  liquids  referred  to, 
states  that,  when  alcholic  or  acetic  liquids  are 
caused  to  pass  drop  by  drop  from  a  narrow  ori- 
fice, these  drops  are  heavier  in  relation  to  the 
larger  quantity  of  alchol  or  acetic  acid  con- 
tained in  the  liquid  undertxamination.  Special 
apparatus  are  to  be  used  for  this  method  of 
testing. 

The  ordinary  tests  of  wines  are  two  kinds — 
the  alcoholometer  and  tasting.  The  first  is  to 
prove  how  much  alcohol  the  wine  contains,  and 
is  based  on  the  knowledge  of  the  specific  weights 
of  absolute  alcohol  and  water.  Suppose  a  little 
glass  is  full  from  1,000  grains  of  water,  the 
same  would  get  full  from  792  grains  of  alcohol 
— it  is  one-fifth  lighter  than  alcohol,  and  its  re- 
sistance is  immensely  less.  For  the  purpose 
now  of  ascertaining  the  strength  of  wine,  an 
instrument  has  been  invented;  it  is  a  glass  cyl- 
inder which,  at  the  bottom  end,  is  ball-shaped, 
containing  mercury.  The  cylinder  is  marked 
off  into  100  parts  called  grades.  Now,  if  you 
sink  the  cylinder  in  a  mixture  of  ten  parts  alco- 
hol and  ninety  parts  water,  the  liquid  will 
reach  the  10  grade,  which  shows  that  it  con- 
tains 10  deg.  of  alcohol. 

The  other  test  is  by  taste;  the  knowledge  of 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  time  and  expe- 
rience. Suppose  your  judgment  is  required  as 
to  a  wine;  if  it  is  Madeira,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  you  had  tried  the  genuine  Madeira,  be- 
fore and  became,  through  taste  and  smell,  fully 
acquainted  with  all  its  characteristics.  So  it  is 
with  all  other  wines. 
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How  to  Detect  Spurious  Greenbacks. — An 
exchange  gives  the  following:  To  discover 
spurious  greenbacks  or  national  bank  notes, 
divide  the  last  two  figures  of  the  number  of 
the  bill  by  four,  and  if  one  remains  the  letter 
of  the  genuine  will  be  A;  if  two  remain  it  will 
beB;  it  three,  C;  and  should  there  be  no  re- 
mainder, the  letter  will  be  D.  For  example,  a 
note  is  registered  2,461;  divide  sixty-one  by 
four  and  you  will  have  one  remaining.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rule  the  letter  on  the  note  will  be  A. 
In  case  the  rule  fails,  be  certain  that  the  bill  is 
counterfeit. 


Masonic  Symbols  as  Trade-Marks. 

Upon  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Examiner  of  Trade-Marks,  Active  Commis- 
sioner Thatcher  has  given  a  highly  interesting 
decision  in  a  case  involving  the  use  of  Masonic 
symbols  as  a  trade-mark: 

He  decides  that,  in  view  of  the  universality 
of  Masonry,  the  mystic  tie  that  binds  all  na- 
tions in  one  common  fraternity,  and  the  un- 
changeable characteristicts  of  emblems  appeal- 
ing with  the  same  force  to  the  brotherhood  in 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  it  is  impossible  to  divest 
these  symbols,  or  at  least  this  particular  sym- 
bol, perhaps  the  best  known  of  all,  of  its  ordi- 
nary signification  wherever  displayed,  either  as 
an  arbitrary  character  or  otherwise.  It  will  be 
universally  understood  or  misunderstood  as 
having  a  Masonic  significance,  therefore  as  a 
trade-mark  must  constantly  work  deception. 

The  Commissioner  adds:  "lam  clearly  of 
the  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  proposed  com- 
binations cannot  properly  subserve  the  ends  of 
a  trade-mark.  Among  Masons,  with  whom 
this  token  has  a  moral  significance,  its  use  in 
that  capacity  would  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as 
a  base  prostitution  of  it  to  mercenary  purposes, 
while  with  others  its  mystic  force  would  often 
dissipate  its  virtues  as  a  trade-mark,  and,  per- 
haps, in  some  instances,  place  the  article  it  ap- 
peared upon  under  a  ban. 

"Thus,  if  these  trade-marks  could  be  sanc- 
tioned they  would  tend  to  defeat  the  fundamen- 
tal object  of  the  trade-mark  law,  which  is  an 
offshoot  of  the  ancient  '  law  merchant'  and  like 
that,  designed  to  advance  trade  and  manufac- 
tures." 

For  the  above  reasons  the  Commissioner  de- 
cides that  the  Examiner  of  Trade-Marks  was 
correct  in  his  refusal  to  grant  any  exclusive  use 
of  any  Masonic  emblem  as  a  trade-mark. 

Separating  Hair  from  Skins. — Some  months 
since  our  attention  was  called  to  an  English 
patent  process  which  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  no 
small  curiosity  to  tanners,  and  which  promises  to 
make  very  great  changes  in  the  future  of  the  fur 
business.  The  patent  is  for  a  process  for  com- 
pletely removing  the  hair  from  a  hide  or  akin  and 
transferring  it  exactly  as  it  left  the  hide  or  skin 
to  a  piece  of  muslin  or  other  substance,  leaving 
the  pelt  entirely  uninjured  for  future  tanning 
and  finishing  into  leather.  The  process  is  a 
very  simple  one;  the  operation  is  as  quickly 
performed  as  ordinary  uuhairing  with  lime,  and 
with  no  more  expense. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Isham,  of  New  York,  who  has 
just  returned  from  Europe,  saw  the  artificial 
skins  made  by  this  process  at  the  store  of  the 
patentees  in  London,  and  brought  several  spec- 
imens over  with  him,  as  well  as  figures  show- 
ing the  cost  of  making  them  and  the  prices  at 
which  they  sell.  He  also  visited  their  work- 
shop, and  saw  that  the  work  could  be  done  very 
quickly  and  at  a  low  cost,  as  claimed  by  the 
patentees. 

Arsenic  in  Carpets. — Hallwachs  asserts  that 
not  only  green  but  red  carpets  contain  arsenic, 
particularly  those  brilliant  dark  reds  now  so 
much  in  vogue.  Samples  of  these  carpets 
burned  with  the  blue  arsenic  flame,  gave 
off  the  characteristic  garlic  odor.  Enough  col- 
or to  give  a  distinct  arsenic  reaction  could  be 
rubbed  off  with  the  finger.  A  solution  in  hy- 
drochloric acid  produced  with  copper  the  usual 
greyish  precipitate  of  metallic  arsenic. 

Removal  of  Ink  Spots. — When  these  are  of 
long  standing  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  out, 
since  the  iron  has  become  thoroughly  peroxid- 
ized  aud  must  be  reduced.  The  following  is 
recommended:— Water  %  litre,  hydrochloric 
acid  100  grnis,  tin  salt  100  grms.  Moisten  the 
spot  with  this  solution,  keeping  it  moist  until 
the  color  disappears,  then  rinse  with  water. 


The  Modern  Idea  of  Disease. 

In  an  address  before  the  Clinical  Society  of 
London,  Sir  William  Gull  remarks  as  follows 
on  the  modern  idea  of   the  nature  of  disease : — 

Respecting  the  object  we  work  for — this  liv- 
ing organism  of  ours — one  great  advance  has 
of  late  been  made.  We  are  acquiring  a  physio- 
logical notion  of  disease.  Disease  is  no  entity; 
it  is  but  a  modification  of  health — a  perverted 
physiological  process;  and  this  must  at  all 
times  be  insisted  upon.  Were  it  not  that  we 
fear  death,  and  dislike  pain  we  should  not  look 
upon  disease  as  anything  abnormal  in  the  life- 
process,  but  to  be  as  part  and  parcel  of  it. 

Few  would  now  venture  on  a  definition  of 
disease;  for  in  reality  it  is  but  the  course  of  na- 
ture in  a  living  thing  which  is  not  health.  In 
health  the  balance  of  function  is  even;  incline 
it  to  either  side  and  there  is  disease.  That  be- 
ing so,  just  as  the  life  prooess  constitutes  an  in- 
dividual and  puts  him  apart  from  his  fellows, 
so  must  any  alteration  in  it  be  individual,  and 
not  general.  But  to  the  ignorant,  disease  is  an 
entity — an  evil  spirit  which  attacks  us  and 
seizes  us.  Hence  arises  the  word  "seizure," 
which,  though  in  a  somewhat  different  way, 
we  still  use,  but  with  a  protest.  To  the  char- 
latan, disease  is  a  set  of  symptoms  to  be  at- 
tacked by  a  variety  of  drugs — a  drug  for  each 
symptom.  To  us,  disease  is  a  life-process  of  a 
perverted  kind. 

Many  states  are  not  now  called  diseases  which 
used  to  le,  and  there  are  still  some  to  be  ex- 
punged. Some  people  are  always  ailing.  Some 
have  feeble  stability,  and  to  them  it  as  natural 
to  be  ill  as  it  is  to  others  to  be  well;  but  this  is 
not  disease.  So,  too,  aged  persons  get  ill;  but 
this  is  not  disease— in  reality  it  is  natural 
change  simulating  disease,  and  when  we  try  to 
cure  such  we  use  all  the  farrago  of  the  chem- 
ist's shop  to  prevent  the  sun  setting.  So 
syphilis  at  last  ceases  in  the  system  to  be  syph- 
ilis, and  becomes  an  early  decay. 

It  is  curious  to  consider  the  various  morbific 
agents  at  work  within  our  bodies,  the  lines  in 
which  they  work,  and  their  seats  of  action. 
These  as  yet  have  been  but  little  studied,  and 
deserve  attention.  Thus,  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
scarlatina  begins  in  the  blood,  as  we  should  all 
be  apt  to  say,  rather  than  in  any  other  tissue  or 
fluid.  Let  it  be  our  object  to  find  out  where  all 
these  begin  within  the  body,  and  how  they 
enter  the  body. 

In  future,  I  hope,  comparative  pathology, 
which  is  just  beginning  to  be  studied,  will 
teach  us  much;  for  in  our  bodies  we  men  have 
many  organs  which  are  of  little  or  no  use  to  us, 
and  are  only  relics  of  a  former  state  of  being. 
What,  for  instance,  is  the  comparative  anatomy 
of  the  tonsils?  Were  I  to  make  a  man,  I  do 
not  think  I  would  put  tonsils  in  him.  Yet 
these,  and  such  like  organs,  in  accordance  with 
the  general  law,  are  more  prone  to  disease  than 
are  the  others  which  are  of  real  use  in  the  sys- 
tem. 

I  remember  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  a  per- 
manent vittelline  duct.  He  had  been  out  on  a 
cold  day,  and  the  motion  of  the  intestines  twist- 
ed them  in  a  mass  round  his  persistent  duet, 
and  he  died.  I  made  a  preparation  of  the  duct, 
and  wrote  under  it,  "Cui  vitam  atque  mortem 
dedit  diverticulum."  Every  part  of  the  body 
is  alive,  and  has  its  own  individual  life  and 
pathology,  whether  it  be  immediately  required 
or  not;  only,  if  not  required,  it  is  more  prone 
to  disease  than  if  it  were.  I  could  for  instance, 
suppose  a  foetus  of  four  mouths  going  to  the 
doctor  and  saying,  "I  am  going  all  wrong; 
my  Wolffian  bodies  are  disappearing,  and 
kidneys  are  coming  in  their  stead."  Yet 
that  is  as  much  a  condition  of  disease  as  some 
of  those  conditions  of  which  I  speak. 

Education  and  Health  .—It  is  impossible  that 
the  mass  of  men  can  be  healthy,  and  so  moral 
and  successful,  without  some  knowledge  of 
their  structure,  aud  of  its  laws,  which  they 
must  obej  or  suffer.  How  can  a  young  woman 
be  called  educated  who  is  ignorant  of  physiolo- 
gy, of  her  duties  as  a  mother,  of  the  divine  art 
of  nursing  ?  How  many  men  know  anything  of 
the  relations  of  waste  and  supply  in  the  nerv- 
ous economy?  Why,  not  one  man  in  a  hun- 
dred knows  even  what  the  stomach  is  made  for, 
and  the  other  ninety-nine  are  constantly  trans- 
gressing rules  they  have  never  learned.  We 
may  take  the  old  parable  of  the  apple  in  the 
garden  as  an  illustration  of  the  way  men'sstom- 
achs  make  havoc  with  their  moral  sense.  Not 
one  man  in  a  hundred  knows  or  suspects  that 
God  made  the  air  to  be  breathed.  Every  part 
of  his  house  may  be  reeking  with  miasma,  the 
cellar  full  of  all  evil,  partitions  clotted  with 
dormant  mischief,  and  he  never  dreams  of  it, 
but  goes  on  nailing  down  his  windows  and  list- 
ing his  doors.  If  we  could  only  see  the  air  we 
have  once  breathed  over!  Even  the  architects 
of  our  public  halls  and  theatres  and  churches 
have  the  crudest  notions  of  ventilation. — Henry 
Ward  Beecher. 


To  Sleep  Soundly. 

With  many  the  inability  to  sleep,  as  a  grow- 
ing habit,  is  the  first  step  toward  certain  mad- 
ness; in  every  disease  it  is  an  omen  of  ill. 
Hence,  to  cultivate  sound  sleep,  do  not  sleep  a 
moment  in  the  day  time;  go  to  bed  at  a  regular 
hour,  and  never  take  a  "second  nap  "  after 
waking  of  yourself  in  the  morning.  Take  noth- 
ing after  dinner  but  a  piece  of  bread  and  but- 
ter and  one  cup  of  hot  drink — not  China  tea,  as 
it  makes  many  wakeful.  Never  go  to  bed  with 
cold  feet.  Read  nothing  after  supper,  listen 
to  nothing,  talk  about  nothing  of  a  very  excit- 
ing character;  avoid  carefully  every  domestic 
unpleasantness,  as  to  child,  servant,  husband 
and  wife.  Let  no  angry  word  be  spoken  or 
thought  harbored  for  a  single  instant  after  tea- 
time,  for  death  may  come  before  the  morning- 
light.  Grown  persons  generally  require  about 
seveu  hours  sleep  in  summer,  and  eight  in 
winter.  Few  indeed,  except  invalids,  will  fail 
to  sleep  well  who  go  to  bed  at  a  regular  early 
hour,  on  a  light  supper,  in  a  large  room,  and 
clean,  comfortable  bed,  if  there  is  no  sleeping 
in  the  day-time,  and  not  more  than  seven  hours 
in  any  twenty-four  are  passed  in  bed.  One 
week's  faithful  trial  will  prove  this.  Children, 
and  all  persons  at  school  should  take  all  the 
the  sleep  they  can  get,  and  should  never  be 
waked  up  in  the  morning  after  having  gone  to 
bed  at  a  regular  early  hour.  Every  humane 
parent  will  make  it  a  religious  duty  to  arrange 
that  every  child  shall  go  to  bed  in  an  affection- 
ate, loving  and  glad  spirit.  If  wakeful  during 
the  night,  get  up,  draw  on  the  stockings,  throw 
the  bed-cover  to  air  it,  walk  the  floor  in  your 
night  gown,  with  the  mouth  closed  all  the  while 
rubbing  the  skin  briskly  with  both  hands,  un- 
til cooled  off  and  a  little  tired.  Except  from 
August  first  to  October  first,  in  fever  and  ague 
localities,  a  chamber  window  should  be  open 
two  or  three  inches  in  length. 

The  Unwearied  Action  of  the  Heart. 

The  effect  of  everything  that  touches  the 
heart  is  multiplied  by  the  intensity  of  the 
heart's  own  changes.  Hence  it  is  that  it  is  so 
sensitive,  so  true  an  index  of  the  body's  state. 
Hence,  also,  it  is  that  it  never  wearies.  Let 
me  remind  you  of  the  work  done  by  our 
hearts  in  a  day.  A  man's  total  outward  work,  his 
whole  effect  upon  the  world  in  twenty-fourhours, 
has  been  reckoned  about  350-foot  tons.  That 
may  be  taken  as  a  good  "hard  day's  work." 
During  the  same  time  the  heart  has  been  work- 
ing at  the  rate  of  120-foot  tons.  That  is  to  say, 
if  all  the  pulses  of  a  day  and  night  could  be 
concentrated  into  one  great  throb,  that  throb 
would  be  enough  to  raise  a  ton  of  iron  120  feet 
into  the  air.  And  yet  the  heart  is  never  weary. 
Many  of  us  are  tired  after  but  feeble  labors; 
few  of  us  can  hold  a  poker  out  at  arm's  length 
without  after  a  few  minutes  dropping  it.  But 
a  healthy  heart,  and  many  an  unsound  heart 
too — though  sometimes  you  can  tell  in  the  eve- 
ning by  its  stroke  that  it  has  been  thrown  off 
its  balance  by  the  turmoils  and  worries  of  life — 
goes  on  beating  through  the  night  when  we  are 
asleep,  and  when  we  wake  in  the  morning  we 
find  it  at  work,  fresh  as  though  it  had  only 
just  begun  to  beat.  It  does  this  because  upon 
every  stroke  of  work  there  follows  a  period,  a 
brief  but  real  period  of  rest;  because  the  next 
stroke  of  which  comes  is  but  the  natural  sus- 
pense of  that  rest,  and  made  to  match  it;  be- 
cause, in  fact,  each  beat  is  in  force,  in  scope, 
in  character,  in  everything,  the  simple  ex- 
pression of  the  heart's  own  energy  and  state. — 
Appleton's  Journal. 

Endemic  Dysentery  in  San  Joaqotn  Co. — 
Dr.  F.  W.  Todd,  of  Stockton,  at  the  request  of 
the  Board  of  Health  of  that  city,  has  drawn 
up  an  account  of  an  epidemic  of  dysenteric 
disease,  which  has  prevailed  in  Stockton  and 
the  adjoining'country  for  the  last  three  years. 
The  report  commences  with  a  sketch  of  tho 
topography  of  the  country,  its  climate,  water 
supply,  etc.  During  the  four  months,  from 
May  to  August,  1872,  251  cases  are  noted, 
with  thirty-three  deaths,  and  this  does  not  in- 
clude the  practice  of  a  number  of  physicians, 
from  whom  no  returns  could  bo  obtained.  Of 
the  deaths,  25  were  children,  and  eight  adults, 
the  latter  mostly  from  the  Insane  Asylum.  Dr. 
Todd  inclines  to  attribute  the  disease  to  tho 
great  transition  of  temperature  from  day  to 
day  —  no  other  cause  being  assignable.  Tho 
best  treatment  consisted  in  large  doses  of 
ipecacuanha,  from  five  to  twenty  grains.  Tho 
paper  is  considered  by  the  Pacific  Medical 
Journal  as  very  important  and  interesting. 


Saliva  a  Cure  for  Rheumatism. — Some  one 
writes  to  the  editor  of  the  Medical  Press  and 
Circular  that  he  has  repeatedly  cured  himself  of 
rheumatism  by  rubbing  the  affected  part  with 
his  own  saliva.  As  saliva  is  too  common  to  be- 
come an  article  of  traffic,  the  new  treatment  is 
not  likely  to  become  popular. — Pac.  Med.  Jour. 


To  remove  plaster  of  paris  bandages,   wet 
them  with  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt. 


Extreme  Climatic  Heat. — It  is  stated  that 
owing  to  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather  (120° 
F.)  it  was  found  necessary  to  bury  the  body  of 
the  late  Professor  Parrish  on  the  day  of  his 
death.  This  was  at  Fort  Sill,  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  the  Indian  Territory.  Many  per- 
sons on  this  coast  believe  the  climate  of  Arizona, 
near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  to  be 
the  hottest  in  the  United  States,  though  the 
point  above  named,  120°,  is  the  highest  ever 
claimed  for  that  locality.  We  can  seldom  rely, 
however,  on  the  entire  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ments made  in  regard  to  extreme  heat,  as  so 
much  depends  on  the  situation  or  exposure  of 
the  thermometer,  and  so  few  observers  uso 
proper  precautions  in  this  respect. — Pac;  Med. 
Jow. 
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the  paper,  in  this  manner,  known  to  those  likely  to  sub- 
scribe, we  believe  will  more  rapidly  extend  our  list. 
We  know  there  are.  thousands  who  would  subscribe  at 
once  if  fully  acquainted  with  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  our  columns. 


The  Olive  Tree. 

This  is  among  the  oldest  of  cultivated  trees, 
so  old  indeed  that  its  native  country  is  not  defi- 
nitely known;  it  is  supposed  to  be  indigenous 
to  both  Asia  and  Africa.  The  tree  seldom  ex- 
ceeds 20  feet  in  hight,  is  of  a  spreading  habit, 
and  very  long  lived.  It  is  evergreen,  but  its 
leaves  are  a  soft  pale  green  fit  is  usually  grown 
from  cuttings,  as  this  method  perpetuates  the 
same  variety,  though  there  are  several  distinct 
varieties,  as  among  apples  and   pears. 

We  gave  on  page  57  of  the  present  volume  of 
the  Rural,  an  extended  notice  of  the  Olive  as 
grown  in  California,  the  mode  of  culture  and 
manner  of  expressing  the  oil,  and  preparing 
the  olives  for  the  table,  which  it  is  hardly 
necessary  here  to  repeat;  but  to  the  process 
there  given  for  extracting  the  oil  on  a  large 
scale,  we  will  add,  that  to  obtain  the  very 
finest  quality,  known  to  commerce  as  Provence 
oil,  the  virgin  oil  is  expressed  with  great  care 
from  ripe  fruit  immediately  after  being  gath- 
ered, and  before  the  slightest  fermentation  has 
taken  place. 

The  manufacture  of  olive  oil  is  a  very  old 
practice,  but  it  has  undergone  very  considerable 
improvement  of  late  years.     By   the   introduc- 


THE   OLIVE   BRANCH. 

tion  of  hydraulic  presses,  the  expressing  of  the 
oil  is  now  much  more  rapid  and  effectual,  and 
the  injurious  effects  of  incipient  fermentation, 
or  those  attending  the  heating  of  the  pulp,  are 
thus  avoided. 

The  olive  is  found  at  nearly  all  the  old  mis- 
sions of  Middle  and  Southern  California,  and 
its  propagation  might  be  extended  largely,  and 
with  profit.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  John 
McConib  for  procuring  the  twig  of  olive  from 
which  we  have  made  our  engraving.  It  came 
from  San  Joso,  where  the  tree  s;ems  at  home  as 
regards  both  soil  and  climate.  In  our  illustra- 
tion, both  leaf  and  fruit  are  reduced  to  one 
fourth  the  natural  size. 


N.  B.— If  a  new  subscriber  should  prefer  to  have  12 
single  copies  sent  to  12  different  persons,  be  can  send 
us  12  cents  in  stamps,  with  the  names  and  addresses, 
and  they  shall  be  sent  prepaid  to  each. 

Or,  if  in  preference  to  any  of  the  above  offers,  the 
subscriber  chooses  to  receive  to  his  own  address  12  back 
numbers  (such  as  we  may  have  on  hand) ,  we  will  send 
them  instead,  on  receiving  his  notice  for  the  same. 

If  too  file  tlii-*  paper,  but  wish  to  send  samples  of  late 
date-  to  friends,  enclose  u*  2S  Ota.  iu  stamps,  and  we  will 
direct  four  copies,  prepaid,  to  any  address,  or  number  of 
addresses,  you  may  order. 

Japanese  Progress. — A.  railroad  about  30 
miles  long  is  now  in  operation  between  Yoko- 
hama and  Yeddo,  Japan.  No  doubt  after  the 
Japanese  have  seen  the  practical  working  of 
this  most  essential  aid  to  civilization,  the  other 
parts  of  the  country  will  want  roads  also.  A 
beginning  has  been  made  and  we  may  now  look 
to  see  the  country  covered  with  railroads,  and 
even  greater  interest  taken  in  machinery  of  all 
kinds  than  heretofore.  All  these  things  augur 
well  not  only  for  Japan,  but  for  the  future  of 
this  Coast,  since  from  here,  no  doubt,  will  the 
large  proportion  of  her  machinery  be  sent. 
Some  of  the  city  foundries  have  already  been 
sending  certain  classes  of  machinery  to  Japan, 
which  will  no  doubt  cause   more  to  be  ordered. 


Cork-screw  Growth. 

We  are  indebted  to  A.  D.  Pryal,  nursery- 
man and  florist,  of  Oakland,  for  a  half  dozen 
samples  of  the  Eucalyptus  viminal'xs,  grown  from 
the  seed  planted  in  pots  in  March  last.  The 
trees  are  from  3  to  6  feet  in  hight,  apparently 
healthy  and  luxuriant,  notwithstanding  the 
morbid  growth  and  Bistorted  condition  of  their 
roots,  caused  by  being  cramped  up  for  a  whole 
season  and  obliged  to  make  their  living  or  do 
the  best  they  can  in  their  pent  up  prison-house, 
a  flower-pot  six  inches  in  depth. 

It  is  the  favorite  method  with  tree  growers 
to  start  in  this  manner  for  one  season,  this, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  rapid  growers 
among  forest  trees;  but  wo  would  just  as  soon 
think  of  growing  the  apple   or  yellow  locust  in 
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The  Wheat  Ring. 

Now  that  we  are  made  cognizant  of  the  fact 
—  as  appears  from  the  Commercial  Herald  — 
that  "a  large  number  of  mercantile  firms"  in 
San  Francisco  employ  one  man  as  their  factor 
to  charter  ships  and  put  up  freights  above  all 
former  precedent — our  grain-growers  can  see 
why  it  is  very  proper  that  they  should  be  look- 
ing out  for  themselves,  an  entirely  new  set  of 
men  as  buyers  and  exporters  of  grain  from 
this  Coast. 

Wa  want  men  that  cannot  be  tampered  with, 
men  that  can  come  into  the  market  on  fair  terms 
with  both  the  wheat-producer  and  the  shipper, 
without  combinations  or  "rings,"  and  we  are 
glad  the  farmers  are  becoming  awakened  to  ex- 
isting facts  ;  for  even  if  they  are  helpless  in 
bringing  about  any  reform,  it  is  at  least  a  satis- 
faction to  know  who  their  friends  are,  and  who 
are  only  pretenders.  Even  our  lady-corres- 
pondents are  getting  awakened  upon  the  sub- 
ject.    A  lady  in  Yamhill  County,  Oregon,  says: 

"I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  exposing  the 
dishonest  and  heartless  "  ring"  that  is  robbing 
the  farmers  on  this  Coast,  by  keeping  down  the 
price  of  grain,  and  I  hope  you  will  continue  to 
expose  them,  until  relief  is  obtained  from  their 
blighting  folds.  " 

And  we  are  receiving  similar  words  of  encour- 
agement from  many  parts  of  our  own  State." 

Maples,  large  enough  to  make  three  ten  feet 
rails  each,  with  4,100  trees  to  the  acre,  have 
been  raised  from  the  seed  in  seven  years,  in 
Monroe  county,  Iowa. 


pots,  for  a  year,  as  the  eucalyptus.  In  the  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  Pryal  before  the  Oakland  Fanners' 
Club,  which  will  be  found  iu  our  columns,  this 
subject  is  ably  handled  and  ought  to  receive 
the  attention  of  individuals  and  committees 
whose  busiuess  it  is  to  procure  and  plant  our 
highways  and  public  grounds  with  trees. 

In  the  illustrations  which  we  present,  No  1 
is  the  Eucalyptus  grown  in  open  ground  from 
the  seed,  without  removal  or  transplantation; 
the  roots  allowed  to  take  their  natural  form  and 
direction;  and   though   it   possesses  a  BtTODg, 
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other,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  and  unnatural  ex- 
crescences as  at  A  are  also  forced  out  above  the 
real  roots. 

At  length  the  root,  in  the  illustration  given 
— and  which  is  true  to  life — found  its  way 
through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  op- 
posite to  B,  and  standing  on  the  ground  imme- 
diately commenced  the  formation  of  fibrous 
roots. 

Now  when  this  tree  is  transplanted  it  is  set 
in  the  ground  up  to  A,  because  all  below  that 
is  real  root,  but  a  miserably  distorted  founda- 
tion for  any  tree  to  commence  a  growth  upon, 
and  with  scarcely  a  rootlet  for  the  first  eight 
inches  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Is  it 
surprising  that  such  trees  never  root  naturally 
thereafter  and  that  they  are  prostrated  by  the 
first  high  wind?  Our  article  contains  hints  and 
suggestions  that  are  worthy  the  attention  of 
those  who  contemplate  the  setting  of  the  new 
favorite,  the  Eucalyptus,  in  any  of  its  varieties; 
and  in  the  specimens  before  us  nature  presents 
a  strong  argument  in  support  of  our  proposi- 
tion, often  inculcated,  of  planting  the  seeds  of 
trees,  if  possible,  in  the  places  where  they  are 
to  stand  permanently. 
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heavy  tap-root,  it  is  just  what  nature  or  the 
tree  wants,  or  it  wouldn't  grow  it.  It  does 
need  it,  first  as  a  powerful  anchor  or  brace  to 
hold  the  tree  to  its  position  as  against  high 
winds,  and  secondly  to  secure  sufficient  moist- 
ure for  the  tree  in  seasons  of  protracted  drouth. 

Illustration  No.  2  is  the  same  kind  of  tree 
grown  in  a  pot  since  March  last.  The  first  ef- 
fort of  the  tree  is  to  strike  its  main  root  down- 
ward; this  coming  in  contact  with  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  the  root  above  begins  to  kink,  twist 
or  do  any  way  to  extend  itself,  to  increase  its 
surface  of  spongioles  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  nutriment.  To  suppose  that  it  will 
throw  out  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots  and  fill  the 
pot  is  to  suppose  that  it  will  do  what  the  na- 
ture of  the  tree  will  not  admit  of,  or  not  till  it 
has  first  established  itself  in  the  soil,  secure 
against  wind  and  drouth. 

The  consequence  is,  that  the  root  in  the  pot 
continues  to  enlarge,  with  hardly  any  increase 
of  its  length,  until  the  coils  actually  touch  each 


Telegraphic  List  of  U.  S.  Patents   Is- 
sued to  Pacific  Coast  Inventors. 

By    Special    Dispatch,    Dated    Washington, 
D.  C,  Dec.  3d,   1872. 

[Reportkd   Officially   for  the  Minino  and  Bcikh- 

tifio   Press,    DEwtlf    &    CO.,  Publishers   ami. 

C.  ».  and  Foreign   Patent  Agents.] 

Car   Coupling. — Mordecai    Disney,    Oakland, 

Cal. 
Apparatus  for  Coating  Seed  Wheat  with  Sul- 

™ide  of  Copper. — Daniel  Best,    Marysville, 

Cal. 

i.  Plow. — Christian  Myers  and  William 

Guinniow,  Marysville,  Cal. 
Preparing  Ores  ior  Amalgamation. — Almaiin 

B,  l'uul,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Wheelbarrow. — Calvin    Nutting    and    Calvin 

Nutting,  Jr.,  S.  1'.,  Cal. 
Painters'  Stbipinq  Implement. — Daniel  Lydon 

null  Charles  Ilalsi -y,  S.  P.,  Cal. 
I, mutator. — William  T.  Garratt,  S.   F.,   Cal. 

*The  patents  are  not  ready  for  delivery   by   the 

Patent  Office  until  some  14  days  after  theihiti-  i>t   isaae. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  8.  and  Foreign  Patents  furnished 
hy  Iikwky  k  Co.,  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  tel- 
egnph or  otherwise)  at  the  lowest  rates.  All  patent 
busiii-ss  fur  1'ni-iliT  coast  inventors  transacted  with 
greater  security  and  in  much  less  time  than  by  any  other 
agency. 

Yield  of  Potatoes. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Sonoma  County 
Farmers'  Club,  Mr.  Whittaker,  of  Bennett  Val- 
ley, presented  a  specimen  of  Irish  potatoes 
raised  on  his  farm,  and  was  able  to  give  the 
exact  cost  of  cultivation  of  one-fifth  of  an  acre, 
a  matter  to  which  many  of  our  farmers  give  too 
little  attention.  It  is  always  interesting  and  in- 
deed useful  to  know  just  what  the  crops  we  are 
growing  cost  us,  one  compared  with  another. 
We  give  cost  of  cultivation,  net  profit,  etc.,  as 
follows: 

One-flf  ih  of  an  acre  of  land  planted  in  potatoes  on  the 
10th  day  of  June. 

cost  of  production. 

One-fi  urth  day's  plowing $    75 

Harrowing 78 

Seed to 

Cultivation 40 

Hoeing 10 

ting  (on  10th  dayof  Nov.) , 3.00 

Rent  of  laud 1.00 

Total  cost $  6.50 

Product,  2. Urn  ll.s,  w.rth  lit  sta.p«  It 26.25 

Deduct  cost  ol  product  ion 6.60 

Amount  realized  on  one-fifth  of  an  acre 19.75 

Here  we  have  a  profit  of  §19.75  from  one- 
fifth  of  an  acre  of  land  or  $(J8.75  per  acre.  Now 
when  we  consider  that  very  many  farmers  in 
this  State  who  might  raise  their  own  potatoes, 
now  buy  every  one  they  consume,  and  more 
than  this,  tha,t  the  labor  of  planting,  cultivating 
and  gathering  comes  at  a  time  in  no  way  inter- 
fering with  the  handling  of  the  great  staple — 
wheat — we  wonder  that  every  man  who  has  an 
acre  of  ground  suitable  to  grow  potatoes  upon, 
doesn't  do  it. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Press.— This  is  the 
name  of  a  Southern  California  journal  publish- 
ed daily  and  weekly,  at  Santa  Barbara.  If  you 
wish  to  know  all  about  tho  loveliest  country  and 
the  most  genial  climate  on  earth,  then  subscribe 
for  the  Santa  Barbara  Preu. 

Large  Butter  Yield. — Mrs.  W.  H.  Wherritt, 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  from  seven  pints  of  milk, 
from  an  Alderney  cow,  claims  to  have  made 
V/%  pounds  of  butter. 
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Our  Hotels. 

The  Cosmopolitan. 

The  hotel  system  is  peculiarly  American, 
and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a 
business  community  of  entirely  modern  growth 
and  modern  habits,  such  as  is  that  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  hotels  of  our  city  are  amongst 
its  most  prominent  features,  and  their 

History 
Well  written  would  tell  alike  of  its  growing 
wealth  and  commerce.     Amongst  the  very  old- 
est, at  least   if  considered  in  conjunction    with 
its   predecessors  occupying  the  same  grounds 
is  the  Cosmopolitan,  located  at  the   corner    of 
Bush  and  Sansome  streets.    The  year  following 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  State,  the  first  ho- 
tel building,  occupying  this  site,   was   erected. 
Old  Californians  will  remember  it  as  the    "Ra- 
sette  House,"  but  the  first-class   hotel   of   that 
day  bore  as  little  resemblance   to  the   "Cosmo- 
politan" of  to-day  as    did    the    Yuba    Buena 
village  of  1847  to  the  great  commercial  city  of 
San  Francisco  of  1872.      Growing  too  small  for 
the  accommodation  of   its   numerous  patrons, 
and  being  outstripped  in  character  by  the  build- 
ings of  improved  styles  everywhere  being  erect- 
ed around  it,  the  "Kf:s;tte  House"  gave  way  to 
the  "Metropolitan    Hotel." 
But   even   the    "Metropol- 
itan" became  unable  to   af- 
ford sufficient  accommoda- 
tion to  its  hundreds  of   pa- 
trons, and  some  years  since 
the  present  magnificent  pile 
was     erected,     and    subse- 
quently received  numerous 
additions      and     improve- 
ments.    The  first  proprie- 
tors were  Messrs   Seymour 
&  Hanna,    who    were   suc- 
ceeded first  by  Keis   Bros., 
then  by  Messrs.   Tubbs   & 
Patten,  who  now  carry  on  a 
splendid   hotel   across   the 
Bay,     in    Brooklyn,     and 
finally  in  August,  1871,  by 
Mr.    Pearson,    the   pit-sent 
urbane  proprietor. 

The  Splendid  Building 
Of  which  we  here  give  an 
illustration  is,  includiug  the 
basement,  six  stories  high, 
has  a  frontage  of  two  hun- 
dred, and  six  feet  on  Bush 
street,  by  one  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  seven  feet 
on  Sansome,  and  contains 
an  area  of  twenty-eight 
thousand  feet  on  each  story, 
the  whole  of  the  floors  pos- 
sessing an  united  area  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
thousand  square  feet,   or  nearly  four  acres. 

The  First  Floor, 
Besides  the  numerous  shops  and  stores  that 
front  both  streets,  contains  a  fine  office,  a  mag- 
nificent reading  room,  and  a  splendid  barroom 
and  billiard  room.  The  reading  room  is  crowd- 
ed from  early  morn  till  sometimes  long  after 
midnight,  and  is  supplied  with  papers,  maga- 
zines, etc.,  from  every  city  of  importance  in  the 
Union.  The  telegraphic  system  is  so  arranged 
that  sitting  in  his  own  room  any  of  the  guests 
may  correspond  almost  instantaneously  with 
every  part  of  the  known  world,  from  London 
to  Pittsburgh,  and  from  Canton  to  the  furthest 
cities  of  Australia.  The  elevator,  which  is  one 
of  Miller's  Patent  Safety,  is  quite  a  feature  of 
the  institution. 

The  Second  Floor, 
Contains  the  public  parlor,  magnificently  fur- 
nished, and  the  reception  parlor,  which  vies 
with  the  former  in  splendor.  We  doubt  if  the 
dining  room  can  be  excelled  in  decoration,  or 
in  amplitude  by  that  of  any  hotel  in  the  world. 
A  heavy  cornice  adorned  with  numerous  pilas- 
ters is  worked  out  in  the  highest  style  of  the 
decorative  arts,  while  the  ceiling  is  paneled 
bo  artistically  that  it  must  be  seen  to  be  proper- 
ly appreciated.  The  immense  mirrors  when  the 
hall  is  lighted  in  the  evening  reflect  back  the 
radiance  with  an  effect  at  once  grand  and  beau- 
tiful.   The  whole  of  the  building  contains 

Three  Hundred  Rooms, 
Including  one  hundred  suits,  many  of  four 
rooms  each,  furnished  in  the  most  elegant 
manner  possible.  The  "Cosmopolitan"  is  de- 
cidedly one  of  the  finest  hotels  west  of  Chica- 
go. 


Deep  or  Shallow  Plowing. 

We  have  a  correspondent  who  is  going  into 
the  fruit  raising  business  upon  land  which  he 
says  seems  to  possess  all  the  elements  of  fer- 
tility except,  perhaps,  a  sufficiency  of  moisture 
in  the  surface  soil  during  the  summer  months; 
yet  hopes  by  irrigation — which  he  can  command 
— to  succeed  in  growing  an  orchard.  He  furth- 
er states  that  he  finds  those  around  him  who 
have  grown  but  few  trees,  some  recommending 
deep,  others  shallow  plowing,  as  a  preparation 
for  his  trees;  and  then  asks  us  to  decide  be- 
tween them  as  to  which  is  right. 

A  great  deal  of  paper  has  been  spoiled  and 
ink  wasted  by  the  advocates  of  deep  and  shal- 
low plowing  and  planting  of  trees  and  seeds, 
and  yet  nothing  like  a  fixed  rule  has  been  at- 
tained that  can  be  applied  in  all  cases;  nor 
does  there  seem  to  be  consistency  in  the  views 
of  some   in  relation  to  the  subject. 

A  nurseryman  who  advocates  the  growth  of 
surface  roots  upon  trees  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
deeply  running  roots,  will,  with  the  next  breath 
advocate  deep  plowing  and  even  sub-soiling  and 
trenching  for  an  orchard;  but  with  how  much 
of  consistency  we  leave  to  others  to  judge.  If 
they  approve  only  of  surface  roots,  why  go  to 
the  expense   and  trouble  of  loosening   the  soil 


tage;  but  it  should  still  remain  the  subsoil,  and 
is  just  as  proper  in  its  place,  as  is  the  surface 
soil,  and  just  as  necessary  to  the  development 
of  a  perfect  vegetation. 

In  the  leaching,  to  which  all  soils  are  more 
or  less  subject,  in  the  process  of  imbibing  the 
rains  of  the  season,  the  alkalies  or  salts  of 
whatever  nature,  taken  by  the  surface  soil  from 
the  atmosphere  or  the  decay  and  disintegration 
always  in  progress  upon  the  surface  of  all  soils, 
is  conveyed  by  direct  filtration  to  the  less  im- 
pervious sub-soil,  there  to  await  the  wants  of 
vegetable  growth  when  most  in  need  of  its  pe- 
culiar properties. 

Thus  while  the  surface  of  a  wheat  field  is  best 
.  adapted  to  nourish  the  soft  vegetable  fibre  of 
the  immature  stalks  of  cereals  or  other  annual 
plants,  there  are  other  substances  necessary  to 
furnish  the  lime  and  phosphates  to  the  ripen- 
ing grain  and  the  hardening  and  stiffening  of 
the  straw,  that  the  roots  can  nowhere  find  but 
upon  and  in  the  subsoil. 

We  have  in  a  previous  article  on  tree  plant- 
ing remarked,  that  a  tree  should  be  set  no 
deeper  at  the  time  of  transplanting  than  it 
stood  in  the  nursery  row,  or  not  to  exceed  it 
more  than  an  inch  or  two;  but  let  the  extremity 
of  its  roots  be  as  deep  in  the  soil  as  they  also 
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deeply?     Is  it  not  for  the   very  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  roots  to  penetrate  it? 

In  the  culture  of  plants,  vegetables  or  trees, 
we  advocate  a  system  of  deep  tillage;  but  it 
should  be  done  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the 
right  way,  and  with  some  regard  to  the  kind  of 
crop  to  be  produced.  Hence  we  would  not 
plow  as  deep  for  onions  or  lettuce  as  we  would 
for  corn  or  beets  or  the  orchard  tree. 
Wheat    Culture. 

We  would  have  the  soil  deeply  stirred  for  the 
wheat  crop;  but  it  should  be  done  so  long  pre- 
vious to  the  sowing  of  the  grain  that  it  might 
attain  a  sufficient  compactness  at  bottom  or  be- 
low the  upper  four  inches  of  surface  soil,  as 
to  favor  the  production  of  a  multiplicity  of 
small  fibrous  roots,  which  are  the  only  ones 
formed  when  the  bottom  soil  is  open  or  porous; 
but  at  the  season  of  sowing  the  grain  we  would 
plow  but  shallow,  say  four  or  five  inches,  and 
cover  the  seed  but  half  the  same  depth,  or 
what  might  be  termed  shallow.  Nature  puts 
its  seeds  upon  the  surface  everywhere ;  but  we 
can  assist  nature  a  little,  by  giving  a  certain 
and  uniform  covering. 

Tree  Planting. 

But  in  planting  the  orchard  tree  or  plants 
with  deeply  running  roots,  we  would  first  plow 
down  as  deeply  as  the  fertile  soil  would  permit 
without  turning  up  too  much  of  the  inert  sub- 
soil. It  is  an  error  to  mix  up  largely  at  once, 
the  deeper  sub-soil  with  that  richer  portion  of 
the  soil  which  nature  has  placed  upon  the  sur- 
face, and  fitted  by  its  very  position  with  the 
food  best  adapted  to  the  nourishment  of  the 
newly  germinating  plants.  The  subsoil  may  be 
stirred  and  in  many  cases  can  be  with   ad  van- 


occupied  in  their  original  position  in  the  nur- 
sery, even  if  they  touch  or  penetrate  the  sub- 
soil. It  would  seem  as  though  we  had  pretty 
nearly  exhausted  the  subject  of  how  to  plant  an 
orchard,  but  we  are  ready  at  all  times  to  answer 
questions  fairly  put. 

Babbits  in  the  Orchard. — A  reader  of  the 
Press  in  one  of  our  mountain  counties,  (Cala- 
veras,) says  he  is  troubled,  and  suffers  loss 
every  year  from  the  depredations  of  rabbits. 
That  as  certain  as  the  ground  is  covered  two  or 
three  days  with  snow,  the  rabbits  commence 
girdling  his  young  orchard,  and  have  caused 
the  loss  of  some  valuable  trees;  and  asks  if 
there  is  any  better  remedy  thau   dog  and   gun. 

Wrap  them  with  any  kind  of  old  cloth  or  stiff 
paper,  and  occasionally  saturate  it  with  coal  oil 
or  coal  tar,  which  prevent  their  attacks;  but  if 
you  are  near  a  slaughter  house,  procure  half 
a  bucket  of  blood,  and  with  a  swab  or  coarse 
brush,  spread  upon  that  portion  of  the  tree 
liable  to  their  attacks.  It  is  a  sure  preventive, 
and  two  applications  are  enough  for  the  whole 
winter. 


Our  Notes. — In  our  agricultural  notes  for 
the  present  week,  our  readers  will  observe  more 
extended  notices  of  the  condition  of  the  weath- 
er, than  of  anything  else;  we  have  two  reasons 
for  this;  one  that  we  want  our  distant  readers 
to  know  how  and  when  our  winter  sets  in,  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  other  is, 
that  we  can  find  little  else  in  our  exchanges  at 
ihis  season  of  the  year  that  has  any  practical 
bearing  upon  our  agriculture. 

An  old  saying  is  that  whether  a  man 
marries  or  not,  be  is  sure  to  regret  it. 


Look  Around  the  Homestead. 

It  is  an  excellent  time  during  the  first  two 
weeks  in  December  to  take  a  general  survey  of 
the  situation  around  the  old  homestead,  inside 
and  out.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  save — to  those  who  do  the  inside  housework 
— a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  and  real  trouble. 
It  is  time  that  a  good  supply  of  fine  wood  is 
provided  and  put  under  cover  for  the  winter, 
where  it  can  be  reached  by  the  women  of  the 
house  without  going  into  the  rain,  besides  the 
direct  economy  of  burning  dry  wood  instead 
of  wet  or  green. 

Now  that  we  have  had  one  good  dashing  rain 
it  is  easy  to  see  where  the  roof  of  the  house, 
barn  or  stable  has  proved  leaky,  and  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  repairing  them.  The  rain 
will  soon  start  the  grass  and  early  flowering 
winter  and  spring  plants,  and  therefore  such 
should  be  looked  to,  the  old  stocks  cut  away 
and  all  rubbish  of  leaves  and  decayed  portions 
removed  before  the  new  shoots  make  their  ap- 
pearance, and  in  their  place  a  coating  of  finely 
pulverized,  well  rotted  manure  should  be  ap- 
plied to  be  washed  in  by  the  winter  rains. 

In  a  thousand  places  in  California  after  this 
first  wetting  of  the  season,  all  manner  of  orna- 
mental trees,  plants  and  even  orchard  trees  can 
be  transplanted  with  ad- 
vantage; it  is  better  than 
spring  planting,  and  by 
doing  it  now,  you  get  it  off 
your  hands  for  the  season, 
only  that  diligence  should 
be  exercised  to  see  that  no 
stock  is  allowed  access  to 
young  orchard  ground  or 
any  part  of  the  farm  de- 
voted to  tree  growing. 
Therefore  pass  around  and 
see  if  there  is  not  an  extra 
rail  or  a  new  panel  wanting 
on  the  old  fence,  it  may 
save  a  big  heart  ache  before 
the  rainy  season  is  over. 
Pigs  and  Poultry. 
You  are,  doubtless,  fat- 
tening two  or  more  fine 
pigs  for  family  use  only, 
and,  therefore,  feeding  a 
little  extra  corn  or  other 
grain.  Bear  in  mind  that 
hogs  fatten  in  almost  half 
the  time  they  otherwise 
would,  if  kept  in  dry,  warm 
pens  during  the  season  of 
cold,  drenching  rains;  and, 
therefore,  to  give  them  such 
quarters  is  to  make  money, 
or  pork,  which  is  the  same 
thing. 

We  have  all  heard  the 
old  saying,  "mad  as  a  wet 
hen,"  and  if  there  is  any  one  thing  a  hen 
is  supposed  to  dislike,  it  is  to  go  on  to  her  nes1 
to  lay  with  muddy  feet  and  feathers  dri  pping 
wet;  so  that  if  it  is  desirable  to  have  your 
hens  lay  through  the  winter,  when  eggs  are 
worth  fully  double  that  of  any  other  season, 
lose  no  time  in  preparing  for  them  dry,  warm 
quarters, with  good  nests,  and  be  sure  they  have 
good  feed,  and  an  abundance  of  clear,  pure 
water. 

Last,  though  not  Least, 

The  farmer  should  have  on  the  inside  of  his 
house,  a  warm,  comfortable  reading-room.  It 
need  not  be  a  parlor  nor  a  richly-furnished 
room,  for  it  can  be  just  the  kitchen,  if  that  be 
the  only  large  room  in  the  house;  but  it  should 
be  large  and  comfortably  warm  in  every  part; 
and  when  the  supper-table  is  cleared  away, 
make  a  center-table  of  it.  Let  the  big  boys 
and  girls  bring  on  from  the  shelves  the  books 
and  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  it  should  be 
the  busicess,  as  it  is  the  duty,  of  every  farmer 
to  provide  his  entire  household,  from  the  ser- 
vantto  thematron, with  valuable  and  interesting 
reading,  including  of  course,  some  of  the  many 
new  horticultural  and  agricultural  books  and 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  as  the  best  agricul- 
tural and  family  paper  on  the  Coast.  Let  the 
farmer  do  these  things  and  his  home-happiness 
and  prosperity  is  secured. 

The  Rains. — In  common  with  every  paper  in 
the  State,  it  may  be  well  enough  for  us  also  to 
say,  that  an  abundant  and  glorious  rain  has 
fallen  throughout  all  the  State  as  far  as  heard 
from.  A  warm  rain  too,  one  that  brings  out 
the  green  grass  blade  upon  the  hills  and  the 
wheat  all  along  the  great  valleys.  Our  hus- 
bandmen are  already  rejoicing  in  the  prospect 
of  another  bounteous  year  of  harvests. 
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The  Old,  Old  Home. 

W  hen  I  long  for  sainted  memories, 

Like  angel  troops  they  come. 
If  I  fold  my  arms  to  ponder 

On  the  old,  old  home, 
The  heart  has  many  passages 

Through  which  tho  feelings,  roam, 
But  its  middle  aisle  is  sacred 

To  the  thoughts  of  old,  old  homo. 

Where  infancy  was  sheltered 

Like  rose-buds  from  the  blent, 
Where  girlhood's  brief  elysium 

In  joyousness  was  passed; 
To  that  s>veet  spot  forever, 

As  to  some  hallowed  dome, 
Life's  pilgrim  bends  her  vision  — 

"Pis  her  old,  old  home. 

A  father  sat,  how  proudly. 

By  that  hearthstone's  rays, 
And  told  his  children  stories 

Of  his  early  manhood's  days; 
And  one  soft  eye  was  beaming, 

From  child  t  >  child  'twould  roam; 
Tims  b  mother  counts  her  treasni  ee, 

In  the  dear  old,  old  home. 

The  birthday  gifts  and  festivals. 

The  blended  vesper  hymn 
(Some  dear  one  who  was  swelling  it 

Ik  with  the  Seraphim  ) 
The  fond  "  good  nights"  at  bed-time. 

How  t-ju  et  sleep  would  come, 
An  1  fold  us  altogether 

In  tho  old,  old  home. 

Like  a  wreath  of  scented  flowers 

Close  Intertwined  each  heart; 
But  tim "  and  eh  mge  in  concert 

Have  blown  the  wreath  apart. 
But  d-ar  and  sainted  memories 

Like  angles  ever  come, 
If  I  fold  my  arms  and  ponder 

On  the  old.  old  home. 


Sunshine. 


[COMMUNICATED.] 

See  the  mellow,  golden  sunshine, 

Dancing  here,  glancing  there; 
First  it  hides  among  the  shadows, 

Then  'tis  everywhere. 

It  beams  upon  the  mountain-top, 

Again  'tis  on  the  plain; 
Then  shining  on  the  crestod  waves 

Of  the  billowy  main. 

It  sparkles  on  the  waters,  cool, 
Then  hideth  in  their  foam; — 
Go  where  you  will,  on  this  bright  earth, 
Sunshine  will  have-  her  home. 

Mas.  Eliza  E.  Anthony. 
San  Jose,  Nov.  23d,  1872. 


Polite    Children. 


"  Thank  you,  Charlie,"  said  .Mrs.  Brown, 
as  her  little  son  handed  her  a  paper  he  was 
requested  to  bring. 

"  Thank  you,  Bridget,"  said  tho  little 
fellow  a  few  hours  after,  as  he  received  a 
glass  of  water  from  his  nurse. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Brown,  you  have  the  best 
mannered  children  I  ever  saw,''  said  a 
neighbor.  "I  should  be  thankful  if  mine 
were  as  polite  to  me  as  yours  are  to  the 
servants.  You  never  spend  half  as  much 
time  on  your  children's  clothes  as  I  do,  and 
yet  every  one  notices  them,  they  are  so 
well  behaved." 

"We  always  try  to  treat  our  children 
politely,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 

This  was  the  whole  secret.  When  I  hear 
parents  grumbling  about  the  ill  manners 
of  their  children,  I  always  wish  to  ask, 
"  Have  you  treated  them  with  politeness?" 
I  once  knew  a  man,  considered  quite  a  gen- 
tleman in  society,  who  would  speak  to  his 
children  in  a  manner  that  a  well-instructed 
dog  would  resent.  He  would  order  them 
with  a  growl  to  bring  him  his  slippers,  or 
perform  some  other  little  service;  and  yet 
he  complained  of  the  rudeness  and  disobe- 
dience of  his  children. 

Many  persons  who  are  polite  and  pol- 
ished in  their  manners  toward  the  world  at 
large  are  perfectly  boors  inside  the  home 
circle.  What  wonder  if  the  children  are  the 
same!  If  they  should  accidently  brush 
against  another  in  the  street,  an  apology 
would  be  sure  to  follow;  but  who  ever 
thinks  of  offering  an  excuse  to  the  little 
people,  whose  rights  are  being  constantly 
violated  by  their  careless  elders  ?  If  a 
stranger  offers  the  slightest  service,  he  is 
gratefully  thanked;  but  who  ever  remem- 
bers to  thus  reward  the  little  tireless  feet 
that  are  traveling  all  day  long  up-stairs, 
and  down,  on  countless  errands  for  some- 
body? It  would  be  policy  for  parents  to 
treat  their  children  politely  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  more  cheerful  obedience,  if  for 
no  other  reason.  The  costless  use  of  an 
"If  you  please,"  and  "I  thank  you,"  now 
and  then,  will  go  far  to  lighten  an  other- 
wise burdensome  task.  Say  to  your  son, 
"  John,  shut  the  door,"  and  with  a  scowl 
he  will  move  slowly  toward  it,  and  shut  it 


with  a  bang.  The  next  time  say  "  John, 
will  you  shut  the  door,  please?"  and  he 
will  hasten  with  a  pleasant  smile  to  do  your 
bidding 

Many  children,  as  they  grow  older,  are 
obliged  to  learn  the  rules  of  politeness  as 
they  would  a  lesson.  The  consequence  is, 
when  they  appear  in  society  they  are  awk- 
ward and  blundering.  On  the  other  hand, 
children  who  have  been  accustomed  to  po- 
liteness at  home  are  at  their  ease  in  the 
most  polished  circles,  and  are  saved  that 
conconfusion  and  bitter  self-condemnation 
which  are  sure  to  follow  any  breach  of 
the  rules  of  etiquette. 

Some  children,  learning  from  their 
parents,  seem  to  consider  politeness  at 
home  affection!  Brothers  who  would 
jump  up  with  alacrity  to  give  an  easy-chair 
to  some  dashing  Miss  of  their  acquaintance, 
will  appropriate  it  to  themselves  when 
at  home,  without  the  slightest  apparent 
consciousness  of  the  presence  of  a  sister, 
or  perhaps  a  mother. 

"My  brother  is  as  polite  to  me  as  any 
one  else,  when  I  go  out  with  him,"  said  a 
girl  proudly  to  a  companion.  What  a  re- 
flection on  his  manners  at  home  ?  A  sister 
will  perhaps  accidently  knock  over  some 
of  the  tools  with  which  her  brother  is 
busy.  An  apology  involuntarily  arises 
to  her  lips,  but  she  stifles  it  on  consider- 
ing that  it  is  only  Jack;  and  all  the  satis- 
faction he  is  offered  for  disordered  plans 
is  a  blunt  "  Oh!"  Angry  reproaches  are 
sure  to  follow.  "  You  are  real  ugly.  Jack, 
to  talk  so  about  such  a  thing;  you  know  I 
didn't  mean  to,"  is  the  equally  angry  re- 
joinder. Why  did  she  not  say  so  ?  Two 
words  would  have  saved  all  the  trouble. 
Want  of  politeness  is  the  cause  of  more 
quarreling  among  brothers  and  sisters 
than  anything  else.  In  their  plays  chil- 
dren are  constantly  meeting  with  little  ac- 
cidents, for  which  they  should  be  taught 
to  apologize.  I  have  seen  the  cheeks  of 
a  child  flush  with  anger,  his  eyes  flash, 
and  a  little  hand  raised  to  strike  the  un- 
fortunate breaker  of  a^toy,  when,  as  if  by 
magic,  the  blow  was  arrested  by  these 
words,  "Excuse  me,  I  did  not  mean  to." 

Polish  is  not  everything.  It  is  however, 
something.  It  is  better  to  have  a  black 
kettle  that  is  sound  than  a  bright  one 
with  a  hole  in  the  bottom;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  sound  one  should  not  be 
bright  too. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  children 
should  possess  those  sterling  qualities 
which  fit  them  for  battle  with  temptation 
and  sin;  but  do  not  send  them  out  in  the 
world  in  great  clod-hopper  boots.  Shine 
them  up,  and  both  happiness  and  influence 
will  be  increased. — Advance. 


The  Business  of  Children. 

Children  as  well  as  adults  should  have 
occupation.  Idleness  is  an  abomination 
at  any  period  of  life,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  "  For  Satan  finds  some  mis- 
chief still,  for  idle  hands  to  do.  "  Nature 
knows  nothing  of  idlers.  If  children  are 
natural  why  should   they  be  idlers  ? 

Now  the  business  of  children  is  to  grow. 
This  may  be  a  new  theory,  a  startling  in- 
novation, a  revolutionary  sentiment,  but 
we  think  it  is  true.  As  we  look  ^over 
the  world  we  find  that  children  gen- 
erally are  put  to  all  other  business  except 
growing.  They  are  permitted  to  grow,  if 
they  can,  but  compelled  to  do  every  thing 
else.  The  growing  is  secondary  and  inci- 
dental, when  it  should  be  primary  and  fun- 
damental. Children  are  confined  six  hours 
a  day  in  a  school-room  under  the  delu- 
sion that  they  are  being  educated.  They 
may  indeed  learn  to  repeat  words  and  talk 
phrases.  But  all  the  ideas  they  get  at  the 
expense  of  bodily  developement  are  use- 
less or  worse.  They  may  recite  all  the 
books  from  Alpha  to  Omega  and  yet  be 
know-nothings  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Cultivating  the  mind  at  the  expense  of  tho 
body  was  never  done  and  never  will  be. 
All  attempts  in  that  direction  only  dwarf 
and  enfeeble  both. 

There  are  places  in  England,  and  in  the 
United  States,  where  children  are  drudged 
into  bodily  deformity  and  mental  imbe- 
cility. The  economy  of  over-working  chil- 
dren is  extremely  short-sighted.  The 
farmer  will  never  allow  his  growing  colt 
to  work  at  all;  nor  must  his  horse  work 
on  full  time  till  full  matured  in  bodily  or- 
ganization. If  he  should  work  his  two- 
year-old  colts  ten  hours  a  day,  his  horses 
would  never  be  worth  exhibiting  at  the 
fair.  How  can  overworked  children  ever 
become  "  prize"  specimens  of  men  and 
woman? — Science  of  Health. 


Those  days  are  lost  in  which  we  do  no 
good;  those  worse  than  lost  in  which  we 
do  evil. 


Mothers. 

There  are  mothers  of  large  families,  even  in 
our  day,  when  children  are  bom  with  natures 
that  demand  greater  care  and  finer  culture  than 
their  ancestors  did,  who  feel  very  little  concern 
except  to  feed  and  clothe  them  and  send  them 
to  the  schools  provided  for  their  religious  and 
secular  education.  But  some  of  us  realize  that 
the  demand  made  upon  mothers  by  the  enlight- 
ened spirit  of  our  day  is  greater  than  mothers 
with  our  present  poor  preparation  of  health 
and  culture  can  endure.  It  is  not  so  much  what 
we  do  as  what  we  see  ourselves  unable  to  do 
that  is  driving  us  mothers  distracted,  nowadays. 

The  minister  must  have  his  annual  vacation, 
and  teachers  must  have  their  holidays,  but 
where  and  when  shall  a  mother  find  rest  ? 

Children  need  some  variety  in  their  care  and 
education.  A  wise  friend  told  me  two  years 
ago,  that  what  seemed  to  him  at  the  time  a 
great  and  irreparable  calamity  to  his  children 
had  really  seemed  to  pro/e  the  best  thing  for 
their  development.  They  were  early  left  mother- 
less, and  since  then  there  have  been  several 
changes  in  their  home  and  mangement — always 
pretty  good  care,  but  not  invariable.  The 
other  day  he  wrote  me :  "I  am  glad  you  do  not 
worry  yourslf  to  death  about  the  disagreeable 
deculiarities  of  yoar  children,  L.  did  that 
almost  literally,  and  it  incapacitated  her  for 
doing  her  best  by  them.  And  now  they  are 
almost  model  children,  and  it  has  not  been  ac- 
complished by  repression,  either,  or  only  in  a 
slight  degree."  Then  he  gave  us  two  pages  of 
happy  father-talk  about  his  children,  now  nine 
and  seven  years  old. 

The  more  thoroughly  a  woman  is  a  mother, 
in  heart  and  soul  as  well  as  in  name,  the  more 
does  she  need  opportunities  of  rest  and  assist- 
ance in  her  labors. 

Madam  Kriege  says:  "It  is  the  mother's 
mission  to  enter  into  the  child's  nature,  to  live 
its  life,  to  understand  its  impulses,  to  feel  its 
needs;  to  bring  her  love,  her  sympathy,  her 
wisdom,  to  this  work  of  leading  the  child  along 
the  dark  path  of  early  life,  and  to  make  it  ac- 
quainted with  its  relations  to  nature,  to  its  fel- 
lows, and  through  these  to  bring  it  into  a  con- 
scious relationship  to  its  Heavenly  Father." 

I  think  there  is  not  a  nobler  mission  on  earth 
than  that.  But  if  this  mother,  who  ought  to  do 
all  that  for  her  babe,  and  who  longs  to  do  it,  is 
the  mother  also  of  two  or  three  more  young 
childen,  scarcely  yet  amenable  to  reason,  with 
all  the  mischiefs  and  necessities  of  childhoad; 
if  she  has  to  be  not  only  their  wise  guide  and 
tender  friend,  but  also  their  seamstress,  cook 
and  washerwoman;  and  if  she  most  also  have 
tbe  ordering  of  an  establishment,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  follow  tho  fashions  in  dress,  even  afar 
off —  then,  I  say,  it  is  no  wonder  that  insane 
asylums  are  so  well  filled,  and  that  so  many 
men  are  looking  for  their  second  and  third  and 
fourth  wives;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  children 
have  so  poor  home-training.  Let  us  accept  all 
lawful  means  of  refreshment  and  relief,  and 
all  possible  aids  in  our  work. 

What  Becomes  of  the  Sons^of  Success- 
ful Men. 


Next  to  the  inquiry,  What  becomes  of  the 
pins?  an  interesting  question  would  be,  What 
becomes  of  the  sons  of  successful  men  ?  A  few 
names  and  a  few  firms  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
founders;  but  those  are  exceptions.  The  old 
name  and  the  old  trade  generally  pass  into  the 
hands  of  others.  "Do  you  see  that  man  shov- 
eling in  coal  ?  Well  his  children,  and  children 
like  his,  will  jostle  your  pampered  sons  and 
rule  this  land,"  said  an  old  New  Yorker,  the 
other  day.  The  old  names  have  ceased  in  the 
pulpit.  The  famed  men  at  the  bar  seldom  have 
a  successor.  The  eminent  jurists  carry  their 
honors  with  them  to  the  grave.  Merchant 
princes  are  obliterated.  The  reason  is  clear. 
The  fathers  laid  the  basis  of  business  one  way, 
and  their  sons  another.  Men  who  earned  their 
fortune  by  hard  work,  by  diligence;  that  knew 
sixteen  hours'  toil  by  personal  attention;  that 
were  their  own  book-keepers, salesmen,  cashiers, 
and  often  porters,  are  followed  by  sons  who  do 
as  little  as  possible;  who  delegate  to  others  all 
tho  work  they  can,  and  who  knows  more  of  the 
road  than  of  the  ledger.  Famous  hotel  men 
were  gentlemen;  men  of  intelligence,  men  who 
were  the  equals  of  the  best  in  the  land,  and  who 
never  sunk  the  gentleman  in  their  trade.  Young 
men  who  fling  the  example  of  their  sires  to  the 
wind,  find  it  easy  to  squander  a  valuable  name, 
run  through  a  fortune  quicker  than  it  was 
earned,  and  find  themselves,  while  young,  at  the 
point  from  which  their  fathers  started.  One 
thing  is  quite  marked  in  New  York.  It  is  the 
fact  that  the  heavy  business  is  getting  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners.  The  heavy  importers,  the 
great  bankers,  and  much  of  the  trade  of  value 
is  slipping  out  of  the  hands  of  Americans  and 
the  trade  of  England  going  into  the  power  of 
the  Lombards. — Huston  Juarnal. 


of  the  name,  has  always  mirrored  what  was  doing 
around  it;  not  necessarily  daguerrotyping  the 
mere  outside;  but  at  least  reflecting  the  inside 
— tbe  tnoughts,  if  not  the  actions  of  men,  their 
feelings  and  sentiments,  even  if  it  treated  appar- 
ently far-off  themes. 


Tbue  Greatness. — True  greatness  consists  in 
this;  In  being  alive  to  what  is  going  on  around 
one;  in  living  actually;  in  giving  voice  to  the 
thoughts  of  humanity;  iu  saying  to  one's  fel- 
lows what  they  want  to  hear  or  need  to  hear  at 
that  moment;  in  being  the  concretion,  the  re- 
sult of  the  influence  of  the  present  world.  In 
no  other  way  can  one  affect  the  world  than  in 
responding  thus  to  its  needs,  iu  embodying 
thus  its  ideas.  You  will  see,  in  looking  to  his- 
tory, that  all  great  men  have  been  a  piece  in 
their  time;  take  them  out  and  set  them  else- 
where, they  will  not  fit  so  well;  they  were  made 
for  their  day  and  ge aeration.  The  literature 
which  has  leftany  mark,  which  has  been  worthy 
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What  Willie's  Puppy  Did. 


Two  or  three  little  boys,  almost  babies, 
were  standing  near  a  man  who  was  whip- 
ping his  horse  to  make  him  draw  a  heavy 
load  of  coal.  One  of  them  cried  out  in 
his  helpless  indignation:  "  Stop  that, 
Mister!  You  shan't  whip  that  nice  horsey 
any  more." 

But  still  the  smutty  fel'ow  laid  on  the 
whip.  Another  of  the  children  exclaimed: 
"  You  better  stop  that,  or  I'll  whip  you 
real  bard  with  my  horsewhip  when  I'am  a 
man!  Stop  or  I'll  tell  my  father  of  you!" 

The  man  laughed  till  he  saw  the  third 
baby  boy  sitting  down  by  a  stone  wall,  cry- 
ing bitterly,  and  rubbing  his  eyes  with 
his  white  blouse.  He  stopped  his  cruel 
work,  and  called  out:  "  What  are  yon  cry 
ingfor?  This  isn't  your  father's  horse 
little  fellow." 

"I'am  crying  'cause  I  don't  want  that 
nice  old  horsey  hurted.  Please  don't  hurt 
him  any  more,  and  1,11  help  push  the  cart, 
and  Sam  and  Joe  will  push,  too." 

The  man  laughed  out  very  loud,  and 
said: 

"Why  you  could  draw  the  coal  yourself  ! 
But  why  don't  you  like  to  see  the  horse 
whipped  ?  " 

"  Cause,  cause,"  sobbed  out  Willie, 
"  cause  I've  got  a  puppy  at  home." 

Now,  there,  seemed  no  sense  at  first 
thought,  in  his  reply  of  the  dear,  tender 
hearted  child;  but  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  good  sense  in  it.  What  Willie  meant 
was  this:  "  Iown  a  pnppy  that  I  love,  and 
I  could  not  have  him  whipped  or  hurt  in 
any  way.  And  because  I  love  my  puppy, 
and  am  tender  of  him,  I  love  every  other 
living  thing." 

Willie's  puppy  had  taught  him  ^to  be 
merciful  to  every  dumb  creature,  and  so 
had  done  a  good  work  on  his  little  heart. 

He  who  is  tender  of  a  dog,  cat,  or  bird, 
will  never  grow  up  to  beat  horses.  Let 
children  have  pets  to  love  and  care  for. 
While  being  a  pleasure,  it  will  also  be  a 
useful  discipline  in  after  life. 


"The  Boy's  Nest." 


Several  years  ago,  a  farmer  in  the  State 
of  New  Y'ork  sent  his  son  Bollin  to  drag  a 
newly  ploughed  field.  He  was  to  drive  a 
young  ox-team,  and  the  father  iu  quite  a 
pompous  manner  said,  "  Now,  boy,  to 
drive  this  team  you  must  be  a  man  to-day, 
and  keep  out  of  all  boyish  scrapes,  then 
you'll  get  along  well  enough.  Now  re- 
member, no  boy's  play  with  tins  team." 
Kollin  said  he  would  do  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  started  for  his  work.  After  the  farmer 
had  looked  into  other  matters  on  the  farm, 
and  assured  himSelf  that  all  was  moving 
along  properly,  he  started  for  the  field  to 
look  for  his  team.  Now  Bollin  had  done 
well,  and  everything  had  gone  along 
nicely  until  just  as  the  farmer  had  reached 
the  corner  of  the  field,  when  the  drag 
caught  in  an  old  stump,  tearing  a  part  of 
it  off,  and  bringing  out  an  active  nest  of 
yellow  jackets.  When  the  farmer  came  in 
sight,  what  was  his  astonishment,  and  vex- 
ation, to  see  the  oxen  kicking,  and  jump- 
ing and  plunging  ahead,  and  Kollin  ap- 
parently imitating  their  movements. 
"  Here,  boy,  what  are  you  doing  there?" 
screamed  tho  farmer  in  no  very  gentle 
manner.  "  I  guess  we're  in  a  hornet's 
nest,"  answered  the  frantic  Bollin.  "  In  a 
boy's  nest,  I  guess!  Here,  give  me  that 
whip,"  said  the  enraged  father,  "  and  I'll 
see  what  this  hornet's  nest  amounts  to." 
So  away  he  started  after  the  frightened 
team,  intent  upon  hastily  bringing  order 
out  of  confusion.  He  had  gone  but  a  few 
steps,  however,  when  the  hornets  met  him, 
and  he  evidently  forgot  the  team,  and  all 
former  intentions,  threw  away  his  whip, 
and  to  all  appearance  became  absorbed  in 
the  one  idea  of  dancing  a  jig,  at  the  samo 
time  slapping  his  unoffending  trousers, 
and  now  and  then  his  ears,  in  a  most  fran- 
tic and  shocking  manner.  Bollin,  who  had 
found  peaceful  quarters  over  the  fence, 
now  shouted  back,  "  How  do  you  like  '  a 
boys  nest,' father"  Bollin  is  now  a  man, 
and  the  farmer  is  now  bowed  down  with 
the  weight  of  over  four  score  years,  yet 
ho  laughs  in  a  very  quiet,  but  amused  way, 
whenever  Bollin  refers  him  to  "  the  boy's 
nest. " —  Christian  Union. 
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Chopped  Pickle. 

What  we  call  Chopped  Pickle  goes  also  un- 
der the  name  of  Chow-Chow,  Picklette,  Hig- 
dum,  etc.  It  is  liked  by  most  persons,  is  read 
ily  made,  and  admits  of  the  use  of  a  number  of 
articles.  There  is  no  particular  rule  for  mak- 
ing it,  and  the  basis  may  be  of  whatever  pickle- 
making  material  is  most  abundant.  We  have 
just  put  up  our  winter  stock,  and  this  time 
made  it  as  follows.  Green  tomatoes  furnished 
the  largest  share,  thejj  there  were  nearly  ripe 
cucumbers  with  the  seeds  removed,  cabbage, 
onions,  and  green  peppers.  These  were 
chopped  in  a  chopping-macliine  and  mixed, 
sprinkled  freely  with  salt,  and  allowed  to  stand 
until  the  next  day.  The  abundant  juice  was 
then  thoroughly  drained  off,  and  enough  spiced 
vinegar  prepared  to  cover  the  material.  No 
rule  can  be  given  for  the  spice,  which  may  be 
according  to  taste.  Whole  pepper,  cloves, 
mustard-seed,  broken  cinnamon,  or  whatever 
spice  is  fancied,  may  be  boiled  in  the  vinegar. 
We  prefer  it  with  the  addition  of  sugar.  Some 
mix  up  mustard  and  add  to  the  pickle  when 
cold,  and  others  boil  turmeric  in  the  vinegar 
to  give  it  a  uniform  yellow  color.  It  is  a  pickle 
that  can  be  made  according  to  fancy  rather  than 
according  to  rule.  In  winter,  cabbage,  celery, 
and  onions  treated  in  the  same  way  make  a 
very  fine  pickle.  As  with  other  pickles,  the 
vinegar  should  be  poured  off,  and  boiled,  at  in- 
tervals of  a  few  days,  two  or  three  times  before 
it  is  put  away  for  the  winter. — Am.  Agricul- 
turist. 


To  Clean  Paint.— Use  but  little  water  at  first; 
keep  it  warm  and  clean  by  changing  it  often, 
A  flannel  cloth  takes  off  fly  specks  better  than 
cotton.  Soap  will  remove  the  paint;  souse  but 
little  of  it.  Cold  tea  is  the  best  liquid  for  clean- 
ing varnished  paint,  window  panes  and  mirrors. 
A  sharp  piece  of  soft  wood  is  indispensable  for 
cleaning  out  corners.  A  saucer  of  sifted  ashes 
should  always  be  at  hand  to  clean  unvarnished 
paint  that  has  become  badly  smoked;  it  is  bet- 
ter than  soap.  Never  put  soap  upon  glass  un- 
less it  can  be  thoroughly  rinsed  off,  which  can 
never  be  done  to  window  glass.  Wash  off  the 
specks  with  warm  tea,  and  rub  the  panes  dry; 
then  make  a  paste  of  whiting  and  water,  and 
put  a  little  in  the  center  of  each  pane.  Take  a 
dry  cloth  and  rub  it  all  over  the  glass,  and  then 
rub  it  off  with  a  chamois  skin  or  flannel,  and 
your  windows  will  shine  like  crystal. 

To  Clean  Smoky  Paper-Hangings.— Taking 
a  piece  of  wood  of  the  shape  of  a  scrubbing- 
brush,  nail  a  handle  on  the  back,  then  upon  the 
face  nail  a  piece  of  dried  sheepskin  with  the 
wool  upon  it,  or  flax  or  tow  will  do,  or  cotton- 
flannel  of  several  thicknesses  will  answer  very 
well.  Dip  this  brush  into  dry  whiting,  and  rub 
the  smoke  lightly  with  the  brush,  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  room  first — protecting  the  carpet 
with  matting  or  newspapers,  as  the  whiting- 
dust  is  hard  to  sweep  off  a  carpet.  The  whit- 
ing that  remains  on  the  wall  is  easily  brushed 
off  with  a  soft  cloth  attached  to  a  stick.  It  is 
very  effectual  if  the  room  is  not  damp  and  the 
whiting  is  dry. 

How  to  make  Tea  Pboperly. — The  proper 
way  to  make  a  good  cup  of  tea  is  a  matter  of 
some  importance.  The  plan  which  I  have  prac- 
ticed for  these  twelve  months  is  this.  The  tea- 
pot is  at  once  filled  up  with  boiling  water,  then 
the  tea  is  put  into  the  pot,  and  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  five  minutes  before  it  is  used,  the 
leaves  gradually  absorb  the  water,  and  as  grad- 
ually sink  to  the  bottom ;  the  result  is  that  the 
tea  leaves  are  not  scalded,  as  they  are  when 
boiling  water  is  poured  over  them,  and  you  get 
all  the  true  flavor  of  the  tea.  In  truth,  much 
less  tea  is  required  in  this  way  than  under  the 
old  common  practice. — James  Cuthill,   London. 

To  Wash  Straw  Matting. — Take  a  pail  half 
full  of  hot  water,  a  perfectly  clean  long-handled 
mop,  and  a  dish  of  dry,  unsifted  Indian-meal. 
Sweep  all  dust  off  the  matting,  then  scatter  the 
dry  meal  evenly  over  the  room.  Wring  the 
mop  so  dry  that  it  will  not  drip  at  all,  and  rub 
hard,  one  breadth  at  a  time,  always  lengthwise 
of  the  straw,  and  use  clean  water  for  each 
breadth.  When  the  matting  is  dry,  the  meal 
can  be  swept  off  easily;  it  should  always  be 
done  on  a  dry  day. 

How  to  Keep  Meat. — Meat  is  much  better 
for  family  use  when  at  least  one  week  old  in 
cold  weather.  The  English  method  of  keeping 
meat  for  some  time  has  great  merit.  Experts 
say,  hang  np  a  quarter  of  meat  with  the  cut  end 
up,  being  the  reverse  of  the  usual  way,  by  the 
leg,  and  the  juice  will  remain  in  the  meat,  and 
not  run  to  the  cut  and  dry  up  by  evaporation. 
It  is  worth  a  trial,  and  when  made  will  be  con- 
tinued. 


How  to  Make  Good  Chicken  Stuffing. — 
Three  teacupfuls  of  grated  bread  crumbs  rub- 
bed through  a  colander  (don't  let  a  drop  of 
waier  co  ne  near  those  crumbs,  and  take  out 
every  bit  of  crust) ;  one  teacupful  of  very  finely- 
chopped  beef-suet;  two-thirds  of  a  teacupful  of 
chopped  parseley;  a  good  pinch  of  sweet  ma- 
joram  and  summer-savory;  the  rind  of  one 
lemon;  sone  grated  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  saU. 
Now  bind  all  these  ingredients  together  with 
one  or  two  beaten  eggs,  stuff  your  chickens, 
and  boil  or  roast  them,  and  you  will  not  be 
disappointed  in  your  stuffing. 


Pumpkin  Soup.— Peel  the  pumpkin  and  cut 
it  into  pieces,  removing  the  seeds.  Put  it  into 
boiling  water  with  some  salt  and  leave  it  to  boil 
until  reduced  to  a  pulp  thin  enough  to  pass 
through  a  strainer.  Melt  a  piece  of  butter  in  a 
saicepan  with  a  wine  glass  full  of  cream.  Add 
the  pulp  when  strained,  with  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste,  and  a  pinch  of  flour.  Let  the  whole 
simmer  fo.-  a  qrarter  of  an  hour;  thicken  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  serve. 


Rural  Home  Embellishments 

Few  things  more  plainly  indicate  a  sound 
and  profitable  progress  in  farm  life  than  those 
which  are  done  purposely  for  embellishment — 
not  for  expensive  fences  and  grand  buildings, 
but  for  those  things  which  make  our  homes  and 
neighborhoods  more  attractive. 

Tasteful  surroundings  of  our  homes  have  an 
important  influence  upon  the  life.  The  heart 
is  touched  by  them,  manners  and  speech  are 
refined,  and  the  old  homestead,  where  the 
loving  relations  of  life  began,  will  always  be 
remembered  with  a  gush  of  feeling  next  to  de- 
votion itself. 

A  single  true  example  of  home  embellish- 
ment will  tend  to  refine  the  views  of  a  whole 
neighborhood.  It  will  tend  to  form  ideas  of 
elegance,  grace  and  symmetry  in  the  young, 
and  cultivate  in  themselves  a  taste  for  beauty 
and  refinement  in  all  things.  Surrounded  by 
such  influences,  few  of  the  young  would  grow 
up  with  unfeeling  hearts,  or  coarse  or  clownish 
habits. 

Moat  persons  have  the  habit  of  clearing  up 
and  beautifying  in  the  spring — the  women  to 
dust  and  scour  and  regulate  generally  in  the 
house — the  villager  to  paint  and  paper,  and 
repair  fences  and  make  the  most  of  the  bit  of 
land  of  which  he  is  the  owner.  The  farmer  is 
also  excited  to  clear  up;  to  remove  the  rubbish 
accumulated  about  the  house  during  winter;  to 
rake  over  the  dooryard  or  bit  of  lawn  adjoining; 
make  snug  the  woodpile  or  place  it  under  cover, 
and  generally  to  improve  appearances  by  the 
exercise  of  a  little  good  taste  and  labor.  All 
this  is  commendable,  healthful  and  in  every 
way  good;  but  more  may  be  done  so  as  to  give 
a  neighborhood  or  town  the  aspect  of  a  well 
cultivated  garden. 

It  is  el  eap  and  easy  for  the  farmer  to  embel- 
lish his  home.  If  the  house  has  no  paint  ii 
may  have  a  grape  vine  or  rose  bush  climbing 
over  the  porch  or  a  window.  If  some  panes  of 
glass  are  patched,  the  defect  may  be  hidden  by 
a  blooming  fuchsia,  heliotrope  or  verbena  in 
an  earthen  pot,  set  upon  the  window  sill  before 
it. 

If  there  is  no  gravel  walk  to  the  door  there 
may  be  a  rose  bush  or  flowering  shrub  by  the 
side  of  the  carriage  path  to  the  house,  so  that 
the  dusty  or  muddy  way  may  be  unnoticed  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  flower  or 
shrub. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  the  possession  of  money  nor 
much  leisure  that  will  render  a  farmer's  home 
attractive,  but  the  air  of  odor  and  good  taste, 
combined  with  common  sense  and  judgment 
which  he  may  possess,  pervades  everything. 
His  fences  near  the  buildings  must  be  whole 
and  stand  erect;  his  door  yards  clean,  where 
the  cows  do  not  chew  the  cud  of  contentment; 
sink  spouts  or  other  offensive  objects  nicely 
screened,  and  here  and  there  a  flourishing  ma- 
ple standing,  like  a  good  angel,  with  out- 
stretched arms,  to  protect  the  house  from  sum- 
mer heat  or  winter  blasts. 

Any  person  who  has  skill  to  manage  a  farm 
has  the  requisite  skill  to  embellish  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  house;  hundreds,  however, 
say  that  they  have  not  the  time.  Can  this  be 
so  with  the  farmer  or  mechanic  ?  We  have 
rarely  known  a  farmer  who  did  not  find  time  to 
attend  an  auction  where  the  cast-off  trumpery 
of  several  generations  was  to  be  sold,  or  to  bring 
home  a  wagon  load  or  two  of  rubbish  to  increase 
that  already  about  the  doors,  or  to  torment  the 
women  by  adding  it  to  the  stock  deposited  in 
the  garret. 

The  pleasure  of  making  our  home  attractive 
should  be  a  gradual  one.  It  is  too  valuable  to 
be  prodigal  with.  A  little  should  be  done  and 
well  done  each  year,  and  whatever  is  done  care- 
fully attended  to  afterward.  Suppose  such  had 
been  the  practice  for  the  last  fifty  years  in  any 
one  of  our  towns,  would  not  such  a  town  now 
be  more  attractive  than  any  that  can  be  found 
in  the  country  ? 

The  first  step  to  take  is  utterly  to  forget  the 
old  maxim  that  "money  makes  the  mare  go," 
and  remember  the  higher  and  nobler  truth  that 
"the  beautiful  makes  the  soul  grow." 

Home  embellishments  would  soon  lead  to  the 
cultivation  of  a  garden  where  an  abundance  of 
early  and  late  vegetables  would  be  produced, 
and,  with  a  variety  of  fruits  would  not  only 
promote  health  and  happiness,  but  annually 
save  a  considerable  outlay  of  money.  This 
saving  might  then  bo  applied  to  new  paper  or 
paint  in  the  house,  carpets,  new  furniture, 
clothing  or  tuition  bills  for  the  children. 

Let  good  taste  and  love  for  the  beautiful 
prompt  us  to  embellish  our  homes.— Grayville 
Republican. 

Underground  Kailroads. — Fourteen  miles 
of  underground  railway  in  London,  are  now  in 
running  order. 


San  Bernardino— A  City  of  Farmers— 
A  Wonderfully  Rich  Country  that  is 
Little  Known. 

After  ground  had  been  broken  on  the  road  at 
San  Diego,  and  the  work  had  been  propitiously 
commenced  with  a  small  force  of  laborers, 
Judge  Hyde,  the  President  of  the  company, 
went  to  San  Bernardino  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting the  ball  rolling  there  on  the  same  legiti- 
mate basis.  The  occasion  of  his  visit  afforded 
your  correspondent  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
see  that  celebrated  farming  district,  which  was 
embraced  with  eagerness.  The  pleasure  de- 
rived from  such  a  trip  can  scarcely  be  describ 
ed  without  gushing,  like  the  waters  that  flow 
in  the  mountains  and  valleys,  profusely  and 
abundantly. 

It  is  a  shame  for  a  San  Diegan  to  admit  that 
there  is  no  stage  line  through  his  own  county, 
to  San  Bernardino,  notwithstanding  there  is 
now  a  good  road,  which  could  be  made  first- 
class  with  an  expenditure  of  less  than  $5,000. 
The  longer  route  by  way  of  Los  Angeles  is 
necessarily  travelled,  though  this  must  soon 
change.  From  the  steamer  off  San  Pedro  it  is 
94  miles  to  San  Bernardino,  seven  of  which  by 
water  and  twenty-two  by  railroad  bring  the 
traveller  to  Los  Angeles.  Thence  sixty-five 
miles  by  stage  (daily)  complete  the  journey, 
between  sunrise  and  sunset. 

Though  somewhat  tiresome  on  a  warm  clay 
to  ride  over  great  plains  and  dusty  roads,  the 
scenes  presented  to  the  traveller  richly  repay 
him  for  the  trouble.  The  valleys  of  San  Ga- 
briel and  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Santa  Ana, 
with  their  streams  of  water  and  groves  of  wil- 
low and  cottonwood  stretching  out  into  vanish- 
ing miles,  and  a  surrounding  background,  of 
picturesque,  romantic  hills  and  mountains, 
ribbed  and  washed  by  the  rains  of  centuries, 
afford  ever-varying  scenes  of  beauty,  luxuriance 
and  promising  wealth.  Vast  upland  plains  that 
look  like  deserts  in  the  fall '  of  the  year  after 
countless  sheep  have  nipped  the  last  vestiges  of 
vegetation  left  by  the  cattle  and  horses,  are 
seen  with  the  eye  of  imagination  penetrating 
the  picture  dotted  all  over  with  farms,  vine- 
yards aud  orchards.  The  agricultural  sceptic, 
who  sees  dry  lands  for  the  first  time  and  wishes 
he  had  remained  in  ths  East — soon  is  surprised 
when  the  stage  stops  in  the  middle  of  a  great 
dry  plain  at  Cucamongo.  Then  he  sees  with 
his  own  eyes  what  a  Paradise  lies  dormant  in 
the  soil.  There  are  thousands  of  unoccupied, 
bleak  looking  acres  around  this  spot  of  extra- 
ordinary wealth,  and  reputed  far  and  wide  for 
its  productions.  Looking  toward  the  south, 
miles  over  this  dry  plain,  the  eye  wanders  over 
the  distant  valley  of  the  Santa  Ana,  where 
farms,  vineyards  and  orchards  luxuriate  in  a 
Summer  sun,  in  running  waters  and  green  trees, 
and  where  these  are  unoccupied,  thousands  of 
acres  ready  to  welcome  the  husbandman. 

The  Temescal  tin  range  lies  sleeping  between 
us  and  the  Coast  range  to  the  southwest,  and 
east  of  us  the  San  Jacinto  and  San  Bernardino 
mountains  rise  like  sullen  monarchs  of  an  ua- 
appreciated  and  neglected  land. 

Twenty-one  miles  more  in  a  straight  line  over 
this  plain,  with. the  Santa  Ana  bottoms  at  our 
right  in  the  hazv  distance,  and  we  drop  from 
the  dry  bench  to  the  ever  green  and   moist 

San  Bernardino  Basin. 

Here  we  are,  in  the  land  of  plenty,  and  here 
we  see  a  sight,  no  where  else  in  California  to 
be  seen.  The  whole  valley  is  a  city  of  farms — 
not  a  little  contracted  basin  of  orchards  and 
grain  fields,  but  an  extensive  district,  watered 
by  never-failing  streams  that  flovv  in  lavish 
abundance.  Long  double  rows  of  willow  and 
cottonwood  indicate  to  the  eye  the  roads  that 
cross  at  right  and  separate  farms,  varying  from 
five  and  ten  to  one  hundred  acres.  In  the 
centre  is  the  town,  laid  out  in  rectangular 
blocks  of  eight  acres  each.  Here  is  Salt  Lake 
on  a  small  scale,  but  free  from  its  exclusiveness. 
Broad  streets,  shaded  with  trees  under  which 
flow  streams  of  water,  are  sights  that  are  pleas- 
ant; but  a  self-supporting,  industrious  commu- 
nity, sufficient  almost  within  itself  overflowing 
with  a  prodigality  of  nature's  offerings,  con- 
tented, homelike  and  independent — such  a 
sight  reminds  one  of  a  New  England  town. 

There  is  little  trade  with  the  outside  world. 
Arizona  receives  some  of  its  products,  other- 
wise there  is  no  market  for  San  Bernardino  at 
present.  On  ten  acres  of  land  families  are 
found  living  comfortably  and  happy.  On  one 
hundred  acres — the  problem  is  what  to  <?o  with 
the  crops.  The  productions  are  abundant  in 
everything,  from  wheat  to  the  orange  and  the 
vine.  Butter — sweet  as  fresh  cream — retails  at 
thirty  cents  a  pound.  Good  meat,  good  flour, 
almost  everything  needed  for  a  svnptuous 
table  are  found  here  in  abundance.  The  moun- 
tains to  the  north  and  east  supply  lumber  at 
twenty-five  dollars  per  thousand,  with  supplies 
back  for  coming  generations.  But  little  adobe 
here;  brick  and  frame  cottages  dot  the  valley 
in  all  directions,  embowered  by  trees  and  vines. 
Your  correspondent  counted  twelve  public 
schools  within  an  area  of  six  miles  square. 
They  live  there — in  San  Bernardino. 

Artesian  water  is  flowing  from  about  seventy- 
six  wells,  bored  to  depths  varying  from  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  These  are 
only  luxuries  and  labor-saving  expedients.  The 
water  that  flows  off  in  Lytic  Creek,  Warm  Creek, 
Santa  Ana  River  aud  Mill  Creek,  besides  nu- 
merous other  streams,  is  sufficient  to  irrigate 
all  the  country  adjacent  and  below,  in  the 
Santa  Ana  Valley.  It  is  only  the  want  of  one 
thing — facilities  for   transportation  to  a  market 


■ — that  prevents  the  farmers   already  th 
quadrupling  their  crops,  and  deters   thu 
of  others  from  settling  in  the  vicinity. 

Riverside 
Is  located  twelve  miles  southwest  from  San  Ber- 
nadino,  on  a  bench  land  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Santa  Ana  River.  The  line  of  the  railroad 
passes  within  three  miles  of  this  place,  and  it  is 
now  understood  that  a  change  in  the  route  will 
be  made,  so  that  it  will  pass  very  near  or 
through  the  town. 

This  colony  has  practically  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  bench  lands,  or  dry 
plains  and  has  shown  that  with  irrigation  they 
are  equal,  if  not  superior  for  cultivation,  to  the 
moist  bottom  lands.  At  an  expense  of  $60,000, 
a  long  ditch  has  been  constructed  many  miles, 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  irrigate  a  large  extent 
of  country.  By  dint  of  enterprise,  pluck,  in- 
telligence and  cooperation,  a  little  colony  has 
succeeded  in  making  lands,  which  were  consid- 
ered worthless,  marketable  at  prices  varying 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  dollars  per  acre.  This, 
again,  is  only  a  spot  in  the  county.  There  is 
room  for  many  more  to  follow  suit. 

The  water  in  the  ditch  was  brought  into  the 
lands  of  the  colonists  one  year  ago  last  July. 
Since  then  they  have  accomplished  marvels  in 
agriculture.  At  the  residence  of  Judge  North, 
President  of  the  colony,  your  correspondent 
saw  the  finest  nursery  of  young  trees  that  he 
ever  saw  of  equal  age.  The  facts  are  better 
than  the  adjectives.  There  were  thousands  of 
lemon  trees,  raised  from  seed  planted  on  the 
10th  of  July  last  year,  now  flourishing  at  hights 
of  from  one  foot  to  seven  feet.  Orange  trees, 
lime  trees — all  in  comparatively  the  same  lux- 
uriance. Long  rows  of  peach-seedlings  five  to 
eight  high.  Two  large  bananas,  ten  feet  high, 
grown  from  small  shoots  set  out  last   February. 

The  nursery  contained  nearly  all  the  fruit 
trees  cultivated  by  orchardists,  and  all  were  in 
a  remarkable  state  cf  progress  and  healthful 
growth. 

A  large  area  is  being  cultivated  in  strawber- 
ries, which  appear  to  flourish  well.  Corn  and 
small  grains  are  equally  successful  as  crops. 
But  it  is  useless  to  enumerate  — everything 
seemed  to  be  growing  well,  and  to  Judge  North, 
and  his  associates,  much  praise  is  due  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  demonstrated  to 
the  world  the  value  of  lands  hitherto  neglected. 
— Cor.  Alia. 


The  Question  of  Organization. 

This  is  a  day  of  organization,  of  centraliza- 
tion. Mechanics  organize  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  protection,  which  means,  really,  for  the 
purpose  of  controling  the  prices  of  labor. 
Manufacturers  combine  for  mutual  protection 
and  the  preventing  of  competition,  which  means 
to  fix  the  price  of  manufactured  goods.  Rail- 
road officers  organize  for  mutual  protection, 
which  means  to  adjust  rates  of  freight  and  pas- 
senger traffic. 

Other  features  are  involved,  it  is  true,  and  are 
put  forward  most  prominently,  but  the  great 
end  to  be  subserved,  though  kept  in  the  back 
ground,  perhaps,  is  this  matter  of  compensa- 
tion,— the  control  of  the  "almighty  dollar." 
It  becomes  a  question  with  farmers,  the  great 
leading  question  of  the  day,  whether  they  shall 
toil  on  year  in  and  year  out,  producing  the  food 
for  every  other  class  and  persuasion  of  men, 
furnishing  the  materials  for  commerce  aud 
manufactures  of  all  kinds,  and  quietly  submit- 
ting, not  to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
which  all  would  agree  in  submitting  to,  but  to 
a  horde  of  speculators  and  monopolists,  who 
purchase  at  their  own  agreed  price,  what  is  for 
sale,  and  to  another  horde  of  monopolists,  who 
^ell  what  the  farmer  needs  at  prices  fixed  by  an 
equally  potent  organization,  or  whether  the 
farmers,  too,  shall  organize  to  control  the  va- 
ried products  of  their  labor,  skill  and  capital. 

It  also  becomes  a  serious  question  whether 
or  not  farmers  can  and  ought  to  control  some 
of  the  branches  of  business  that  they  now  sup- 
port—such as  that  of  commission  for  the  sale 
of  products,  the  manufacture  of  implements 
needed  upon  the  farm,  and  the  conduct  of  gen- 
eral supply  stores. 

We  are  aware  that  all  of  these  things  have 
been  talked  of  and  written  about  before,  but  we 
are  also  aware  that  a  general  discussion  of  the 
subject  was  never  so  much  needed  as  at  the 
present  time.  With  increasing  numbers,  intel- 
ligence and  capacity  come  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities that  must  not  be  ignored.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  will  be  a  general  response  to 
the  latter  day  calls  for  organization  among  the 
farmers  of  the  West. — Prairie  Farmer. 


The  Date  Palm  — There  are  several  date 
palm  trees  growing  in  Mission  Valley,  and  a 
pair  of  them  stand  near  the  road  which  leads 
out  of  Old  Town  in  the  direction  of  the  San 
Diego  river.  The  last  mentioned  of  these  have 
not  borne  fruit  for  a  number  of  years,  but  two 
of  those  in  the  orchard  at  the  Old  Mission  aro 
bearing  at  present.  The  dates  from  theRe  trees 
are  by  no  means  as  good  as  some  we  have  tasted 
which  were  grown  in  Mexico.  Persons  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  tree  and  its  peculiari- 
ties, say  this  is  ascribable  to  the  fact  that  the 
female  trees,  which  bear  the  fruit,  are  to  far 
distant  from  their  mates — they  are  nearly  one 
hundred  feet  apart.  The  climate  of  San  Diego 
is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  regions  in  Mexico 
where  the  date  is  grown  with  great  success. 
We  think  that  the  reason  given  above  explains 
why  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  in  the  garden  of  the 
Mission,  lacks  the  flavor  necessary  to  make  it 
palatable.  It  is  probaly  that  the  age  of  the 
trees — they  are  fully  100  years  old — may  have 
some  effect  in  deteriorating  the  quality. — San, 
Diec/o  Union. 
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Establish  Local  Manufactures. 

Their  Importance  to  Agriculture. 
In  past  days  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
generation  of  farmers  were  content  to  seratch 
the  earth,  and  to  leave  to  the  bounty  of  unas- 
sisted nature  and  to  chance,  the  hope  of  an 
abundant  harvest.  As  time  progressed,  as  pop- 
ulation increased,  wants  multiplied,  and  the 
struggle  for  subsistence  became  more  intensi- 
fied in  consequence  of  increased  numbers,  men 
had  to  set  their  brains  to  work,  and  call  in  the 
aid  of  science  to  help  them  in  the  conquest  of 
the  stubborn  earth,  and  snatch  from  its  bosom 
hidden  wealth  long  locked  therein  unheeded — 
nay,  undreamt  of.  Hence  it  is  that  agricul- 
ture has  developed  in  modern  times  into  a 
science,  and  the  farmer  has  learned  how  to  in- 
crease, many  fold,  the  production  of  his  land. 
But  ho  has  yet  in  many  instances  to  make  a 

Step  in  Advance. 
In  such  a  country,  for  instance,  as  California 
with  a  limited  and  scattered  population,  and 
where  the  aim  of  the  majority  of  immigrants 
possessed  of  means.but  devoid  of  any  special  cul- 
ture are  to  enter  upon  the|  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
it  is  evident  that  at  no  distant  period  some  em- 
barrassments to  the  agricultural  community 
must  arise  from  over  production — all  are 
anxious  to  be  farmers,  all  are  anxious  to  de- 
velop the  hidden  riches  of  the  soil — conse- 
quently there  results  a  surplus  of  production; 
all  are  producers — there  are  few  consumers. 
Foreign  markets  have  then  to  be  sought,  not 
always  pecuniarily  profitable.  Then  indeed  the 
cultivator,  through  excessive  competition  and 
excessive  charges  for  transporting  to  market 
his  produce,  becomes  reduced  as  far  as  the 
profits  of  his  labors  are  concerned  to  the  state 
of  his  prototype  of  many  centuries  ago.  Now 
the  farmers  of  California,  although  not  bearing 
such  a  proportion  numerically  to  the  total  popu- 
lation as  they  do  in  some  other  countries,  are 
seemingly  approaching  that  goal,  particularly 
in  the  production  of  wheat.  We  have 

A  Surplus  of  Eleven  Million  Centals 
This  year,  and  will  have,  probably, one  of  twenty 
millions  next  year.  We  are  thus  entirely  depend- 
ent on  the  needs  of  foreign  countries  for  the  sale 
of  our  wheat  crop.  Supposing  for  instance  that 
the  crops  of  England  happened  to  give  an  ex- 
traordinarily good  yield,  and  that  there  was 
an  excessive  influx  of  cheap  wheat  from  the 
south  and  east  of  Europe,  what  would  become 
of  our  farmers  ?  Thousands  would  be  ruined. 
The 

Necessity  of  a  Home  Market 

Is  thus  at  once  apparent,  and  such  a  market 
can  only  be  secured  by  the  encouragement  of 
local  manufactures.  Instead  of  sending  his 
farm  produce,  one  or  two  hundred  miles  to 
port,  and  then  from  ten  to  seventeen  thousand 
miles  for  a  market,  the  farmer  should  have  a 
market  close  to  his  own  doors.  The  question 
is,  can  he  have  such  a  market,  and  how  ?  To 
the  first  part  of  the  query,  we  answer,  that  we 
think  he  can;  to  answer  the  second  is  the  pur- 
port of  this  article. 

The  only  way  in  which  a   home  market  can 
be  secured  is  to  foster  and  encourage  home 
Local  Manufactures. 

A  very  cursory  examination  of  our  lists  of 
imports  and  exports  will  show  what  can  thus 
be  done.  We  import  every  year,  for  instance, 
about  one  million  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes, 
worth  on  an  average  four  million  dollars.  Now 
it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  boots  and  shoes  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
those  in  which  we  in  California  are  peculiarly 
successful,  yet  we  throw  away  four  million  dol- 
lars yearly,  or  rather  give  it  to  build  up  the  in- 
dustries of  New  England,  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania. Now  this  industry  would  give  em- 
ployment to  not  less  than  three  thousand  work- 
men, who,  including  the  families  of  the  married, 
would  represent  a  population  of  not  less  than 
seven  thousand;  and  including  the  tradesmen, 
etc.,  ministering  to  their  wants,  are  of  not  less 
than  twenty  thousand.  But  this  is  only  a  soli- 
tary instance;  we  export  leather  and  hides  an- 
nually to  the  value,  probably,  of  two  million 
of  dollars.  The  leather  should  here  be  con- 
verted into  boots,  shoes  and  saddlery,  and  the 
hides  having  been  tanned  would  subserve  the 
same  purposes. 

We  import  annually  eight  hundred  thousand 
gallons  of  spirits,  which  would  consume  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  centals  of  wheat, 
and  we  import  the  equivalent  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  thousand  boxes  of  rai  sins  every  year, 


while  at  the  same  time  we  are  raising  the  finest 
raisin  grapes  in  the  world.  We  could  go  on 
adding  article  after  article  to  the  list,  such  as 
soap,  candles  etc.,  for  all  of  which  we  have  the 

Raw  Material  in  Abundance, 
And  in  fact  ship  it  away  to  receive  it  again  in  a 
manufactured  state.  Wre  export  nearly  all  our 
wool,  when  we  possess  water  power  equal  to  that 
of  New  England,  to  whose  factories  it  is  taken 
to  be  eventually  returned  in  the  shape  of  cloth- 
ing, etc.,  to  the  annual  value  of,  at  least,  thirty 
millions  of  dollars.  In  this  we  annually  lose 
at  least,  twenty  million  dollars,  an  immense 
wages  fund,  one  that  would  pay  the  wages  of 
twenty-six  thousand  operatives,  whose  families 
with  the  families  of  the  tradesmen  supported 
by  them  would  add  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand to  our  population.  Now  reckoning  only 
those  articles,  the  manufacture  of  which  could 
be  really  profitably  undertaken  in  country 
districts,  we  would,  did  we  produce  them  our- 
selves, add  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand to  our  population,  but  if  we  included  all 
the  articles  of  import  for  which  we  have  facili- 
ties in  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  in  the  interior, 
we  would  require 

Our  Population  Doubled, 
In  order  to  be  able  to  produce  them.  From  the 
drift  of  this  article,  it  will  plainly  be  seen  that 
we  advise  the  erection  of  woolen  mills,  tanner- 
ies, soap  and  candle  factories,  and  fruit  drying 
houses,  etc.,  in  our  towns  in  the  interests 
of  our  farmers,  either  by  men  of  capital,  who 
are  sufficiently  intelligent  to  be  able  to  recog- 
nize the  chances  lying  open  to  them,  or  by  a 
union  amongst  intelligent  and  enterprising  agri- 
culturalists themselves.  The  farmer  of  to-day 
should  take  ancther  step  in  advance  of  his  old- 
time  predecessor,  and  help  in  his  own  interest 
to  manufacture  the  raw  material  that  he  him- 
self produces.  We  think  that  there  is  sufficient 
inducement  for  co-operation  in  this  matter  on 
the  part  of  our  farmers,  and  we  know  that  un- 
less they  do  this,  or  that  they  encourage  some 
one  else  to  do  it  for  them,  that  they  may  long 
mourn  high  freights  and  low  prices. 

"  A  Wicked  Address." 

The  Commercial  Herald  of  San  Francisco,  a 
paper  strongly  suspected  from  its  tone,  of  being 
in  the  interest  of  the  wheat  buying  and  freight- 
ing "  ring,"  speaks  of  the  address  recently  is- 
sued to  the  farmers  of  the  State  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Farmers'  Union,  as  "a  wicked 
address." 

We  are  not  surprised  that  a  paper  that  will 
pander  to  the  interests  of  an  oppressive  mo- 
nopoly, now  weighing  like  an  incubus  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  farmers  of  California, 
should  endeavor  to  stigmatize  the  address  with 
any  vile  epithet  at  its  command;  but  we  are 
disappointed  that  in  its  attempt  to  show  where- 
in it  is  "  wicked,"  it  should  have  made  an  effort 
so  "  thin  "  and  pointless. 

The  writer  finds  some  ten  lines  of  the  ad- 
dress that  seem  to  hit  him  on  the  "  raw;"  they 
are  these — 

It  is  a  mortifying  and  humiliating  fact  to  the 
farmers  of  this  State,  who  have  this  year  pro- 
duced 20,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  export, 
that  one  man  by  his  combinations  with  capital- 
ists, railroad,  steamboat  and  vessel-owners,  has 
almost  as  complete  control  over  them  and  their 
wheat  as  though  that  wheat  was  his  own  prop- 
erty, and  they  his  slaves.  That  that  one  man 
has  the  power  to  enforce  his  will  or  wish  in  re- 
gard to  the  disposition  and  price  of  that  wheat 
with  the  same  absoluteness  as  though  he  had 
the  whole  force  of  the  Government  at  his  com- 
mand. 
Now  we  assert  that  in  our  opinion  the  quotation 
contains  a  scarifying  truth,  one  that  just  rakes 
down  upon  the  "  tender,"  and  of  course  hurts; 
else  why  the  Herald's  tears  ?  The  writer  in  en- 
deavoring to  whitewash  the  transactions  of  the 
"  one  man  "  and  his  accomplices  in  putting  up 
freights  largely  above  original  charters,  thereby 
pocketing  perhaps  millions,  which  is  just  so 
much  extorted  from  the  farmers,  says,  in  a 
tirade  of  meaningless  sophistry — 

"  It  is  clear  that  ships  must  bo  got  here  by 
some  agency  or  other.  The  farmers  cannot 
pursue  their  avocation  and  be  merchants  at  the 
same  time.  The  "one  man"  here  alluded  to  has 
made  it  a  specialt}'  to  engage  vessels  that  the 
farmers  might  market  their  crops.  The  owners 
of  those  vessels,  and  not  he,  specified  the  terms 
for  which  they  would  carry  grain,  and  those 
terms  were  in  proportion  to  those  paid  for  the 
same  service  by  the  shippers  of  other  commo- 
dities. If  that  "  one  mun  "  had  not  used  his 
most  active  exertions  to  secure  tonnage  for  our 
farmers,  they  might  as  well  nut  have  raised 
their  crops.  He  acted  simply  as  broker  for  a 
large  number  of  mercantile  firms  in  this  city 
whose  earnest  desire  is  to  promote  the  prosper- 
ity of  agriculturists,  who  are  their  steady  cus- 


tomers. Our  merchants  and  business  men  are 
sensible  enough  to  comprehend  that  the  pros- 
perity of  our  farming  community  implies  the 
prosperity  of  all  other  classes  in  the  State. 
When  the  farmers  are  independent,  everybody 
else  prospers,  and  it  is  the  veriest  nonsense  to 
allege  that  any  intelligent  business  man  would 
give  countenance  to  measures  tending  to  rob 
or  impoverish  ;the  tillers  of  the  soil.  If  that 
"one  man  "  had  not  done  as  he  did,  the  farm- 
ers would  have  been  the  first  to  denounce  the 
mercantile  classes  of  this  city  for  not  providing 
tonnage  to  market  their  crops.  It  is  wicked  to 
arouse  discord  between  the  farmers  and  their 
mercantile  factors." 

In  our  opinion  the  shipping  men  of  SanFran- 
cisco  ought  to  be  sensible  enough  to  compre- 
hend "  that  the  prosperity  of  our  farming  com- 
munity implies  the  prosperity  of  the  State," 
and  therefore  instead  of  employing  the  "one 
man  "  as  their  "  broker  "  to  raise  freights  above 
all  former  precedent  and  lessening  the  profits 
of  the  farmer  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  should 
have  acted  in  good  faith  towards  the  latter,  on 
whose  success  in  their  toilsome  and  uncertain 
pursuit  the  prosperity  of  the  State  largely  de- 
pends. 

But  instead  of  this,  they  lend  themselves — if 
the  Hi  raid's  assertion  be  true — to  an  alliance 
with  the  "one  man,"  employing  him  to  mo- 
nopolize the  carrying  business  upon  the  seas  and 
put  up  freights  to  the  present  ruinous  and  ex- 
tortionate rates. 

The  shipping  firms  iu  San  Francisco,  have 
it  just  as  much  in  their  power  as  the  "  one 
man,"  to  secure  tonnage  for  our  farmers,  if 
they  are  so  disposed,  and  keep  the  freight  rates 
down  to  the  original  charters.  But  instead  of 
this,  they  submit  to  the  "  one  man  "  as  their 
"  broker  "  to  put  up  freights  against  the  agri- 
culturists, "  who  are   their  steady  customers." 

The  country  press  of  the  State,  representing 
more  directly  the  interests  of  the  farmers  than 
does  the  Herald,  sustain  the  views  embodied  in 
the  address,  and  we  are  quite  sure  Vuey  are  not 
bribed  by  any  monied  influence,  but  speak  their 
honest  convictions.  What  the  Herald  is  writh- 
ing under,  in  common  with  another  paper 
which  draws  pap  also  from  the  "  one  man," 
who  needs  their  support  in  his  stupendous 
scheming,  doubtless  is,  that  the  address  has 
brought  out  some  plain  facts,  perhaps  unwel- 
come truths,  showing  conclusively  that  certain 
"mercantile  firms"  of  San  Francisco  are  not  in 
unison  with  or  acting  for  the  interests  of  the 
agricultural  classes,  as  have  been  by  them  long 
and  ardently  inculcated. 

To  use  the  Herald's  own  words,  "it  is 
wicked  "  that  the  shipping  firms  of  San  Fran- 
cisco,, having  ostensibly  the  interests  of  the 
farmers  at  heart,  should  allow  this  "  one  man" 
scheme  to  prevail;  and  it  is  simply  monstrous 
that  the  Herald  should  attempt  to  whitewash  or 
sustain  his  extortionate  acts;  and  then  in  the 
midst  of  a  sea  of  crocodile  tears  exclaim: — "  It 
is  wicked  to  arouse  discord  between  the  farm- 
ers and  their  factors." 

It  is  the  miserable  truckling  to  a  few  schem- 
ers in  San  Francisco  which  has  rendered  the 
city  so  obnoxious  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
people  of  the  interior  of  the  State.  The  Her- 
ald's apologizing  for  such  high-handed  opera- 
tions as  has  been  practiced  this  season  in  pre- 
venting the  chartering  of  ships  by  any  but  those 
chosen  by  the  "  one  man,"  is  entirely  unsolic- 
ited by  the  better  class  of  our  business  men.  It 
is  a  positive  damage  to  our  mercantile  inter- 
ests; an  injury  to  the  whole  business  of  the 
city  and  of  tho  State. 

It  is  a  plain  fact  that  San  Francisco  can  im- 
prove only  as  the  varied  interests  of  the  State 
develope.  Some  organized  effort  should  be 
made  to  assist  manufactures  here  which  will 
consume  interior  products,  and  to  cheapen 
transportation  so  that  raw  products  and  manu- 
factured goods  can  be  shipped  away  profitably, 
rather  than  to  tolerate  the  damaging  practice  of 
a  few  insatiable  schemers. 


Excelsior  Oats. 


Editors  Rural  : — I  wish  to  suggest  to  sub- 
scriber at  Campo,  San  Diego,  that  in  his  next 
trial  with  the  three  varieties  of  oats  mentioned 
in  his  article  of  last  week  "About  liaising 
Oats,  "that  he  sows  the  Excelsior  on  the  dampest 
soil,  and  see  how  it  will  change  the  result.  The 
Norway  is  about  the  biggest  bilk  that  ever 
came  along,  in  this  section  at  least.  I  have 
tried  nearly  every  new  kind  of  oats,  but  have 
not  found  any  equal  to  the  Excelsior  for  either 
quantity,  quality,  or  for  hay.  Pure  seed  can 
be  obtained  of  Bray  Bros.,  226  Clay  street, 
San  Francisco. 

Oakville,  Napa  Co.,  Dec.  2d,  1872.      n.  w.  o. 

We  publish  this  for  the  benefit  of  oat-growers, 
and  as  a  free  advertisement  for  Bray  Bros. 


Santa  Barbara. 

An  Ideal  City. 

Our  ideal  is  within  the  range  of  no  remote 
possibility.  A  city,  cool  and  green,  silvery  foun- 
tains glinting  in  the  golden  atmosphere,  mimic 
water-falls,  whose  musical  plash  shall  pulse  to 
our  twilight  songs,  the  hills  towering,  vine- 
laden  and  fair,  the  mountains  crowning  all, 
dreamy  and  far  away,  mantled  in  clouds  or 
glowing  and  glistening  under  the  sun.  Boses 
whose  perpetual  bloom  shall  gladden  the  senses 
with  rifts  of  crimson  or  snowy  bloom.  O,  for 
the  blessed,  free,  never-failing  water.  And  the 
sea,  changeful  and  shifting-hued,  lifting  its 
stormless  reaches  far  away  to  where  the  cres- 
cent islands  lean  againt  the  sky. 
Fruits,  Etc. 

The  farmers  delight  in  abundant  harvests 
and  fruit-growers  in  lusuriqus  present  and  pros- 
pective. The  vines  are  lustrous  with  the  purple 
and  amber  of  grapes.  Apples  are  no  longer 
a  doubtful  production,  but  ripen  to  perfection 
in  the  young  orchards.  The  almond  and  olive 
receive  much  attention  from  amateur  nursery- 
men. An  almond  grove,  three  years  old,  con- 
taining 200  trees,  yielded  over  1,000  lbs.  of 
nuts.  The  trees  are  slight  and  agile,  with  a 
delicate  aroma,  a  long,  silvery-green  leaf,  and 
in  time  of  blossoming  are  lovely  in  softly-tinted, 
pinky  blooms;  they  are  a  favorite. 

The  olive  is  of  slower  growth,  has  a  darker, 
richer  leaf,  and  a  lustrous  plum.  They  begin 
to  bear  in  four  years,  and  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  climate  and  soil.  Several  young  nur- 
series are  flourishing,  and  in  future  may  become 
an  available  Bource  of  income  as  well  as  a 
healthful  luxury.  The  flavor  of  the  olives 
grown  in  Santa  Barbara  is  much  more  delicate 
than  of  those  imported  from  the  Orient. 

The  Italian  chestnut  has  proven  a  success, 
and  is  cultivated  for  its  beauty  as  well  as  for  its 
fruitage.  Walnuts  grow  to  perfeclion,  and  will 
become  a  staple  in  a  fewyearB.  Coffee  and  tea 
are  beginning  to  be  cultivated,  which  the  future 
may  reveal  as  successes  or  failures.  Bananas 
and  cocoa  are  receiving  attention,  and  thus  far 
unlimited  encouragement;  but  as  they  have  not 
reached  the  period  of  fruitage,  we  may  not  be 
over-jubilant.  In  fact,  much  pleasure  and  pos- 
sibly profit  is  experienced  by  amateur  farmers 
in  horticultural  tests. 

And  although  the  seasons  are  loss  defined 
and  fruit  is  longer  in  perfecting  than  in  warmer 
plaoes,  yet  it  is  certain  that  most  of  temperate 
and  tropical  fruits  will  flourish  in  and  about 
Santa  Barbara  without  irrigation.  Oranges  and 
lemons,  delighting  in  dreamy,  windless  canons; 
strawberries  in  southern,  sunny  slopes;  grapes 
on  the  hill-sides — these  are  the  possibilities  as- 
certained by  small  experiments,  and  are  only 
the  exception  which  prove  what  the  rule  might 
be. — Cor.  Bulletin. 


Blooded  Horses  in  Oregon. 

Editors  Rural  Press. — When  at  Oregon 
City  some  time  since,  I  met  your  gentlemanly 
corresponding  agent  Mr.  Frank  S.  Chapin,  who 
was  soliciting  subscriptions  for  your  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  I  gave  him  my  address  and  have 
received  two  copies,  with  which  I  am  much 
pleased,  and  I  find  it  a  most  interesting  and 
useful  paper,  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  farmer  on  the  coast.  Inclosed  please 
find  subscription  for  one  year. 

I  wish  to  ask  a  favor  of  you,  and  that  is  to 
give  me  some  information  in  regard  to  the 
market  for  horses  in  San  Francisco,  or  refer  me 
to  some  responsible  party  to  whom  I  can  apply. 
I  have  a  lot  of  carriage  horses  that  I  wish  to 
sell ;  the}'  are  blooded  horses,  and  of  the  best 
trotting  stock  on  this  coast;  they  took 
first  premiums  at  the  State  Fair  for  carriage 
and  buggy  horses.  I  have  thought  of  getting 
some  one  in  San  Francisco  to  sell  them  for  me, 
and  any  information  or  assistance  you  could  give 
me  would  be  thankfully  received,  and  for  any 
trouble  you  might  take  I  would  gladly  pay  you. 
Mrs.  Jane  Armstrong. 

Dayton,  Yamhill  Co.,  Oregon. 

Wre  have  made  the  desired  inquiry  and  find 
that  the  present  is  not  a  favorable  season  of 
the  year  for  the  sale  of  carriage  horses  in  San 
Francisco,  partly  because  the  demand  is  not 
what  it  often  is  iu  the  Spring  aud  Summer,  and 
partly  because  of  the  extra  expense  attendant 
upon  their  keeping  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
There  is  usually  a  fair  demand  for  good  trot- 
ting stock  at  fair  prices. 

Cooking  by  Gas. — There  are  many  obvious 
advantages  to  be  urged  in  favor  of  this  method 
of  preparing  our  daily  food.  In  point  of  econ- 
omy in  the  first  outlay,  preference  must  be  giv- 
en to  it,  and  the  continued  saving  of  expense 
is  all  in  its  favor.  Neatness,  handiness,  and 
labor-saving  may  also  be  urged  in  its  behalf. 
Later  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
construction  of  gas  apparatus  for  cooking,  some 
of  which  we  shall  take  occasion  to  notice  from 
time  to  time.  That  there  will  be  an  active  ri- 
valry between  the  cooking-stove  range  aud  gas- 
cooking  men,  for  years  to  come,  there  can  be 
no  question,  aud  it  will  be  observed  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  interest  by  those  who  "read, 
mark,  and  inwardly  digest." 


Carriages  built   on  the   American   plan  are 
now  used  on  some  of  the  French  railroads. 


December  7,  1872. J 
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DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

IThe  prices  given  below  are  those  for  entire  consignments 
from  first  hands,  unless  otherwise  specified.] 

San  Fbanoisco,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  Dec.  5. 

FLOUR. — The  export  trade  has  not  been  up 
to  the  mark  for  the  last  Ave  months.  High 
freights  have  almost  destroyed  it.  Shipments 
to  China  hive  fallen  off  sadly.  Shipments 
during  the  week  per  mail  steamer  to  China  and 
Japan,  as  also  to  Honolulu  and  Tahiti  aggregate 
1,010  bbls,  1,130  half  sacks,  and  18,505  qr. 
sacks,  equal  to  6,207  bbls.  Shipments  for  five 
months  ending  December  equal  97,000  bbls. 
The  tone  of  the  market  has  improved  during 
the  week,  the  highest  brand  of  Extra  having 
advanced  12c.  and  the  lowest  25c.  We  quote 
Superfine  $3.87%@i.l2;  Extra,  in  sacks,  of  196 
lbs.  $4.87@$5.37%;  Oregon  brands,  $4.75@ 
$5.37%  in  sacks  of  19#  lbs. 

WHEAT.— The  price  of  California  Wheat  in 
Liverpool  has  declined  4d.  or  8  cents.  This  is 
in  consequence  of  the  arrivals  of  new  wheat. 
The  price  in  this  market  has  increased  7% 
cents  during  the  week,  and  is  now  $1.70  to 
1.72%  for  shipping  and  $1.72%  to  $1.75  for 
milling.  The  latter  figure  is  also  given  for  ship- 
ping. Receipts  for  last  week  aggregate  221,317 
centals  of  Bay  ar>d  5,590  Coast,  and  ex- 
ports 175,832  centals,  per  "Rokely  Hali," 
ly  Hall,"  "Ailsa"  and  "St.  Joseph."  Over  4,- 
500,000  centals  has  been  shipped  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  harvest  year.  Sales  during  the 
week  have  included  1,700  sacks  at  $1.50,  500 
do.  at $1.60, 1,200  at  $1.62%,  3,700 do.  at  $1.05, 
200  dr.  at  $1.67%,  2,700  do.  at  $1.70,  1,200  at 
$1.72%  and  12,300  do.  at  $1.75;  or  a  total  of  24,- 
100.  Quotation  as  above.  Latest  Liverpool 
quotation  12s.  to  12s.  6d.  for  average  and  12s. 
8d.  to  13s.  for  Club. 

BARLEY. — Barley  is  weak  in  consequence 
of  large  arrivals  during  the  week.  Of  Bay  we 
have  received  926  centals  and  of  Coast  11,302 
centals,  coming  from  San  Buenventura,  San 
Diego,  Hueneme  and  Moss  Landing,  principal- 
ly Hueneme.  Sales  include  800  sacks,  4,150 
Coast  at  $1.30,  300  do.  at  $1.32%,  200  at  $1.35, 
1,100  Bay  do.  at  $1.40  and  300  Bay  at  1.42%. 
Quotations  from  $1.30  for  dark  Coast  to  $1.45 
for  Brewing  showing  a  decrease  of  5  cents  on 
higher  figures  since  last  week. 

OATS.— Oats  last  week  ruling  $1.90@$2.10 
for  jobbing;  have  this  week  raised  to  $2.10 
@$2.25;  a  marked  improvement.  Sales  have 
aggregated  12,100  centals  at  from  $2.00@ 
$2.20.  Receipts  have  been  very  light,  only  885 
.  eentals. 

CORN— Is  $1.25@1.30  per  100  lbs. 

CORNMEAL— Is  quotable  at  $1.75@$2.00 
$  100  lbs.  from  the  mill. 

BUCKWHEAT— Is  quiet  at  $2.00@2.25  per 
100  ft>s. 

RYE— Is  quiet  at  $1.80@2.00  per  100  lbs. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  $8.00@9.00  per  ton  for 
cargo  lots. 

BRAN — Price  has  advanced  to  $27.50  per 
ton  from  the  mill. 

MIDDLINGS— For  feed,  are  selling  at  $32.50 
per  ton  from  mill. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL— Is  steady  at  $30  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

HAY — The  weather  has  interfered  much 
with  business  this  week.  Quotable  at  close  at 
$14@22.00  ordinary  to  choice. 

HONEY — Best  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 
sells  at  20@23c;  other  kinds  10@15c  in  comb; 
strained,  10c.@15c.  per  lb. 

BEESWAX— Quiet  at  35@37%c  per  lb. 

POTATOES.— Receipts  include  3,071  sacks 
of  Bay  and  3,901  sacks  of  Humboldt.  Sales 
have  been  lively  during  the  week,  including  3,- 
350  sacks  of  Monterey,  Tomalas,  Humboldt, 
Bodega,  Pajaro  and  Petaluma.  Prices  obtained 
have  been  Humboldt  $1.40@$1.45,  Monterey 
$1.20@$1.25,  Tomalas  $1.5@1.25. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  $3.75  per  100  fcs.  for 
choice. 

WOOL. — Market  continues  dull.  Sales  in 
this  city  of  300,000  Fall  at  16c.@23c.  for  fair  to 
choice  grades.  About  20,000,000  lbs.  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  Boston  fire,  of  which 
2,500,000  lbs.  were  Californian.  This  has 
caused  an  advance  of  8c.  to  10c,  and  20,000  lbs. 
of  Fall  have  been  sold  at42%cts.  since  the  fire. 
Receipts  during  the  week  aggregate  363  bales 
of  Bay  and  324  of  Coast. 

The  following  is  from  the  Boston  Shipping 
List  of  November  16th:  "The  advance  in  prices 
since  the  fire  has  been  about  10c  on  fleece  and 
pulled,  8@10c  on  California  and  5@7  for  Cape 
and  Australia.  So  far  as  prices  are  concerned 
there  is,  in  fact,  no  fixed  value.  Spring  Cali- 
fornia, that  has  been  selling  from  40(«;45e,  is 
held  at  50@55c.  Montevideo  is  held  at  55c, 
that  could  have  been  bought  before  the  fire  at 
42@43c.  Cape  is  not  offered  under  42c,  and  is 
generally  held  at  45c  and  upwards,  44c  having 
been  refused  for  round  lots;  and  it  will  be  some 
weeks  before  we  have  a  sufficient  stock  of  fleece, 
pulled  and  California  on  which  to  base  a  price. 
The  advance,  however,  on  all  grades  may  be 
placed  at  from  5@10c  ^  lb,  and  we  are  satis- 
fied that  this  advance  will  be  maintained,  and 
later  in  the  season  still  higher  prices.  The 
amount  of  foreign  Wool  in  bond  in  New  York 
is  17,000,000  lbs,  and  in  Boston  5,000,000  lbs. 
Considerable  of  the  Wool  is  Cape,  with  a 
shrinkage  of  75  per  cent,  on  the  average,  so 
that  the  above  amount  would  be  reduced  to 
comparatively  small  figures  when  reduced  to 
clean  Wool. 

TALLOW— Good  quality  of  Cal.  8@8%c. 

SEEDS— Flax   3c;  Canary,  3%@5c.     Mus- 


tard,   %@2c.  for  white,   and  2c@3c  per  lb.  for 
brown. 

PROVISIONS— Following  are  jobbing  quo- 
tations: California  Bacon  13@15c  per  lb.; 
Eastern  do.  12%@13  for  heavy  ana  14@15  for 
sugar-cured  Breakfast;  California  Hams  15@17; 
Eastern  do,  18@21c;  California  Smoked  Beef, 
12%@13%c.  per  lb. 

BEANS — The  following  are  jobbing  rates: 
Pea  $3.50;  Small  White  $3.50;  Small  Butter, 
$3.50;  large  $3.50@$3.75;  Bayo,  $3.25@$3.50; 
Pink,  $3.25  per  ctl. 

NUTS— California  Almonds,  8@10c.  for. 
hard  and  18@25  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  5 
Pecan,  20c  "$  ft).;  Hickory,  12c;  Brazil,  16c. 
Chili  Walnuts,  12%c;  French  Almonds,  25  @ 
30c. ;  Princess  Almonds,  35@40c;  Cocoanuts, 
$10.00@12.00  per  100. 

HOPS — California  are  dull  and  nominal  at 
30@35c.  per  lb. 

FRESH  MEAT— We  quote  slaughterer's  rates 
as   follows: — 

BEEF— American,  1st  quality,  7%@8  $  ft>.; 
do.  2d  quality  6@7f>,  ».;  do.  3d  do.  4@5c. 

VEAL— Quotable  at  7@llc. 

LAMB — Scarce  at  9c. 

MUTTON— Quiet  at  Oc.  $  ft). 

PORK — Undressed  gTain-fed  is  quotable  at 
5%@6c. ;  dressed,  grain-fed,  8@8%c.  per  ft). 

POULTRY— Live  Turkeys,  18@20c.  "$,  ft>.; 
Hens  $7.00@8.00;  Roosters,  $7.00@7.50  per 
dozen  ;  Chickens,  $4.50@5.00;  Ducks,  tame, 
$10.00@  $11.00  per  doz.;  Geese,  tame,  $14® 
17  f>  dozen. 

WILD  GAME.— Quail,  1.75$@$2.00;  Hare, 
$3.00@$4.00;  Babbits,  $1.50;  Larks,  Doves, 
Plover  and  Curlew,  50c.@75c;  Mallard5  Ducks, 
$3.00@$4.00  ;  Teal,  $2.00@$2.50  ;  English 
Snipe,  $1.50@$2.00;  small,  50c@75c;  Venison, 
8c.@9c.  "$  lb. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— Fresh  California  But- 
ter, common  to  good  in  rolls,  is  steady  at  30(5), 
65c.  per  ft).  Inferior  and  ordinary  roll  is  dull 
at30(aj40c;  choice  at  57%c.@60c.  New  fir- 
kin is  quotable  at  25@35c. ;  pickled,  30(5j40c. ; 
New  York,  32%@35c. 

CHEESE-New  California,  12@16c;  Eastern 
at  14@17%c.  $,  ft). 

Eggs — California  fresh,  are  sold  at  55@57%c; 
Oregon,  45@50c;  Eastern,  20@30  per  doz. 

LARD — California  11%@13.  Eastern  in  cases 
13@13%c;  do  in  tcs.  ll%@12c;  in  kegs,  12@ 
12%c.  per  ft). 

HIDES.— Sales  for  the  week  embraee  1,450 
Cal.  dry  at  17%@18%c,  and  1,670  salted  at 
8@9c. 

FRUIT  MARKET. 


Tahiti,  Or. per— 100       iu  6  no 

Limes,  1*  M 9  00®10  00 

Au'lnLeinons,  h  —  ®4  00 
Malaga  do.,  bx...  10  ®  — 
Bananas,*  bnch2  00  ©4  00 
Pineapples,  *  dz  —  @  6 
Apples,  Hell,  bx.  75  M  25 
'•  Cooking,....  — Bowl  oo 
Pears,  Eating  .. .  1  nO@l  50 
Cooking...—  50(a)— 75 
Quinces,  bx '2  00    (g/2  50 


Pomesran  s,*100    —  ®5  00 


Plums,  *  lb.. 
Urapes,  Mis-ion. 

Rose  of  Peru.. 

Blk  Hamburg. 

Black  Prince  . 

Muscat  of  Al'r 

Flame  Tokay... 

Black  Morocco 

"Wine  Crapes.. 


10  @ 
2'j® 
4  @ 
4    @ 

7    @ 

10    % 


6 

8 
10 

12'.; 

1J4 


Apples.  *  ft) G'A< 

Pears,*  ft... 
Peaches,*  lb 
Apricots,  *  lb. 
Plums,  *  lb 

Cabbage,  *  lb 'A 

Garlic*  lb 5  (at  i> 

Green  Peas —  @  6 

Green  Corn*  doz. 15    @25 
Marrowfat   Squash 
per  ton 7  00  08  00 


DRIED  FRUIT. 

Pitted,  do  *  lb 18  @22 

Kaisins,  *  tb 6  ®12)<S 

Black  Figs,*  lb....  —  @— 

White,    do    15  @2J 


Artichokes,  *  lb 4®    — 

Tomatoes. river*bx.    — @2  00 
String  Beans,* lb    ..    8  ®10 

Lima  Beans —©4 

Peppers — <3  5 

Okra 6    @.  7 


GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

We  note  arrivals  this  week  from  Glasgow, 
Liverpool  and  New  York,  with  large  cargoes. 
Business  has  been  tolerably  brisk,  particularly 
in  the  jobbing  line.  We  note  large  sales  of 
imported  coal.  Of  Cocoanut  Oil,  7,000  gallons 
have  been  sold  at  55c;  25,000  lbs.  of  Bacon  at 
12c.  to  13c;  20,000  tcs.  of  Eastern  Lard  at  10c; 
250  cs.  of  California  Lard,  at  10%c  to  lie ; 
500  cs.  Meyers'  Oysters  at  $3.25,  and  10  cs.  of 
choice  Citrons  at  48c  to  50c  Besides  these, 
large  sales  of  Candles,  both  Eastern  and  Cali- 
fornia, are  reported  for  local  and  interior  trade. 
Teas,  Coffees  and  Sugars  remain  unchanged. 
The  following  are  the  current  rates  for  some  of 
the  principal  articles  of  merchandise: 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Stocks 
are  in  good  supply  and  prices  unchanged. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES— There  continues  a 
good  demand  for  both  California  and  Eastern 
manufacture   at  unchanged  rates. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING— There  is  very  lit- 
tle demand  for  Grain  sacks.  English  Standard 
Wheat  bags,  hand  sewed,  15%@15%c;  Flour 
sacks  8%@9%c  for  qrs.  and  13%©13%c.  for 
hlfs.  Standard  Gunnies  17 %c;  Wool70@75c; 
Barley  sacks  16c@18c ;  Hessians,  40-inch 
goods,  12@12%c  per  yard. 
BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 

Dealers  pay  for  cargoes  of  Oregon  as  follows: 
Rough  $19@20  ;  do.  surfaced  at  $28@30  ; 
Spruce  $17@18.  Wholesale  rates  for  various 
descriptions  are  as  follows  :  Laths  at  $3.50; 
Sugar  Pine  $35@40;  Cedar  $22.50@$32.50, 
and   $42.50,  for  three  different  qualities. 

Following  are  the  cargo  prices  established  by 
the  Redwood  Lumber  Dealers'  Association: 

Rough,  *  M $20  00 

Rough  refuse,  *  M...  16  00 

Rough  clear,  *  M 32  50 

Rough  clear  refuse,  M  22  50 

Rustic,  *  M 35  00 

Rustic  refuse,  *  M. . .  24  00 

Surfaced,*  M 32  50 

Surfaced  refuse,  *  M  22  60 

Flooring,*  M 30  00 

Flooring  refuse,  *  M.  20  00 
Beaded  flooring,  *  M  32  50 

The  last  scale  of  retail  prices  adopted  by  the 
Lumber  Dealers'  Exchange  is  as  follows: 

PDOET  SOUND   PINE. 

Rough,  *  M $25  OO.Flooring,  2d  qual'y.M  30  00 

Flooring  and  Step .,  M  37  50  Laths,  *  M 3  50 

Flooring,   narrow....  40  001  Furring,  *  lineal  ft.         lo 


REDWOOD. 

Rough,  *  M 25  OOTongued  &   Grooved, 

Rough  refuse,  *  M..  20  00      surfaced,  *  M 40  00 

Rough  Pickets,  *  M.  18  on  Do    do    refuse  *  M.  27  50 
Rough  Pickets,  p'd.  M  20  00  Half-inch  surfaced,  M  40  00 

Fancy  Pickets,  *  M. .  30  00  Rustic  *  M 42  50 

Siding,*  M 27  50  Battens  *  lineal  foot.        lc 

Shingles  *  M 3  50 

Sugar  Pine  is  jobbing  at  $50@00   for  clear,  $35@45  for 
second  quality,  and  $28@30  for  third  quality. 

COFFEE— Costa  Rica  19@19%c;  Guatemala, 
18c  Jav.i  23c;  Manilla,  18%;  Rio  19%@20; 
Ground  Coffee  in  cases  30c ;  Chiccory,  10c 

SPICES  —  Allspice  14@15c.  Cloves,  23c. 
Cassia35@36c  Nutmegs $1.00@$1. 10.  Whole 
Pepper  19@20c  Ground  Spices— Allspice  $1.00 
'$  doz.;  Cassia$1.50;  Cloves$1.12%;  Mustard 
$1.50;  Ginger  and  Pepper,  each  $1.00@1.12  $ 
doz.;  Mace  $1.50  ^  lb.;  Ginger  15c  f»,  ft). 

FISH — We  quote  Pacific  Dry  Cod  new,  in 
bundles  at  7c ;  Salmon  in  bbls.  $5.00@6.00, 
hf  do,  $4.50@5.00;  Case  Salmon,  $3.75  for  2%- 
ft>.  cans,  $3.50  for  2-lb.  cans,  and  $2.25  for  1- 
Ib.cans;  Pickled  Cod,$4.50  in  hf  bbls  and  $8  in 
bbls;  Puget  Sound  Smoked  Herring,  60@85c 
per  box;  Mackerel,  No.  1  hf  bbls,  $8.50@9.00; 
extra,  $10.00;  in  kits  No.  1  $2.00@2.25;  Mess, 
$3.00;  Extra  mess,  $5.00. 

NAILS— Quotable  at  $6.00@9.00  for  assorted 
sizes. 

PAINTS— Standard  White  Lead  10@12%c; 
Whitening,  2%c;  Chalk  2%c;  Paris  White  3c; 
Ochre,  3%c;  Venetian  Red,  3c;  Red  lead, 
ll%c;  Litharge,  lie  ^  ft). 

RICE— Sales  of  China  No.  1  at  5%@6%c 
and  No.  2  at  5@5%c.  f>,  ft>;  Japan,  5%@6c; 
Patna,  6%@7c;  Hawaiian,  8  @9c.  per  ft),  for 
choice. 

SOAP  —  The  prices  for  local  brands  are  5@ 
10c,  and  Castile,  10@12c  ^  ft). 

SUGAR— We  quote  Cal.  Cube  at  12%c;  Cir- 
cle A  Crushed,  12c,  and  Granulated  ll%c; 
Golden  C.  10c;  Extra  Golden  C.  10%c ;  Hawaiian 
7%@9%c  as  extremes  <$  ft>. 

SYRUP— Prices  may  be  given  as  follows: 
32%c  in  bbls,  35c  inhf  bbls,  and  40c  in  kegs. 

SALT— California  Bay  sells  at  $5@$14; 
Carmen  Island,  in  bulk,  $14@15;  Fine  Liver- 
pool, $23.50  $  ton  ;  coarse,  $19@20. 

TEA — We  quote  as  follows  for  bulk  descrip- 
tions: Oolong— Canton,  19@25c;  Amoy,  28@ 
50c;  Formosa,  40@90c;  Imperial — Canton,  25 
@35c;  Pingsuey,  50@75c;  Moyune,  60c@$l. 
Gunpowder — Canton,  30@42%;  Pingsuey,  50 
@90c;  Moyune,  60c@$1.30.  Young  Hyson- 
Canton,  30@40c;  Pingsuey,  40@70c;  Moyune, 
65@$1.  Japan— Half  chests,  bulk,  30@75c; 
lacquered  bxs,  4%  and  5  lbs  each,  45@67c; 
same  3-lbs,  45@90c;  plain  4%-ft>  bxs,  35@65c; 
1-tt)  and  %-lb  papers,  30@55c  <ft  ft). 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 

Thursday  Noon,  Dec.  5, 1872. 
FRUITS,    VEGETABLES,   ETC. 
Grapes  are  nearly  out  of  the  market,  principal  kinds  now 
selling  being  Muscat, Tokay  and  Black  Moro>  co.    Tomatoes 
will  be  out  next  week,  none  only  inferior  kinds  now  com- 
ing in  market.    The  same  may  also  be  remarked  of  peas 

ant!  string  beans.    Asparagus  Is  very  limited.  We  quote: 

Carrots,  *  doz...  15    @    25 

Celery,*  doz....  75    @    — 

Cucumbers.t. ...  —    ©    25 

Tomatoes,  *»>..  4           5 

Cress.  *  doz  bun  —    @    25 

Dried  Herbs,  b'h  25    @    50 

Garlic 8    @    10 

Green  Peas,  *  lb  —    ®    10 

Green  Corn,  doz.  —    ($37 

Lettuce,  *  doz..  —    m    20 

Mushrooms,*  lb  50    @    75 

Horseradish,*  ft  15    ®    20 

Okra,  dried,  *  ft)  50    @ 

do  fresh,  *  ft .  —    @    — 

Pumpkins.  *  lb .  2    ®     3 

Parsnips,  doz....  —    ®    25 

Parsley @    25 

Pickles,*  gal...  50    @    75 

Radishes,  doz..  ®    25 

Summer  Squash  3 

Marrowfat,  do.  @      3 

Hubbard,  do..  ®      4 

Dry  Lima,  shl...  6    @     8 

Spinage,  *  bskt.  25    @    50 

Salsify,  *  bunch  10    @    25 

Turnips,*  doz..  @    25 


Apples,  pr  lb 5 

Pears,  per  lb 5 

Grapes 6 

Apricots,  ft — 

PineApples.eaehl  00 
Bana  nas,  *  doz. .    75 

Canteleups — 

Watermelons  ...    — 
Cal.  Walnnts,  ft). 
Cranberries,  *  g    — 
Strawberries,  lb      — 
Raspberries,  ft..    — 
Gooseberries*. . .      — 
Cherries,  *  ft,. .     — 
Oranges*  doz..     75 
Limes,  per  doz  . .    25 
Figs,  fresh,  *  tb.    — 
Asparagus,  wh.*    60    (a)    — 
Artichokes,  doz.    75    @    — 
Brussel's  sprts,  *      5    ®     8 

Beets,  *  doz @    25 

P6tatoes,Ne\v*ft  5  (3)  6 
Potatoes,  sweet,*  3  @  4 
Broccoli,  *  doz..l  50  ®2  00 
Cauliflower,  t  ..  1  00  @1  50 
Cabbage,*  doz..  75    @1  00 

POULTRY,   GAME.  FISH,  MEATS.  ETC. 
Poultry  are  in  plentiful  supply  and  will  be  so  for  Christ- 
mas.    Fish  is  rather  scarce,  and  is  firm.    We  quote: 


Ul  00 
0    25 


Chickens,  apiece  62U[gd  00 
Turkeys,  *  ft..  —  ~®  25 
Mai  dACanv'slik    50    @1  25 

■i-ime,  do 1  00    @1  25 

Toil,  *doz....  2  5J(oj3  00 
Gee=e,  wild,  pair  50  (m  75 
Tame,  *  pair.. 2  00  @2  50 
Snipe,  *  doz  ...  —  @2  50 
Quails,  *  doz  ...2  50  (a)  — 
Pigeons,  dom. do    t  50(a:J  00 


2  00 
50 
75 

,2  40 
25 
i:. 


Wild,  do. 
Hares,   each    . . . 
Rabbits,  tamet. 

Wild,do,*dz. 
Beef,  tend,*  ft. 

Corned,  *  ft.. 

Smoked,*  ft  . 
Pork,  rib,  etc.,  lb 

Chops,  do,  *  lb    id    (a) 
Veal,  *  ft 15    ® 

Cutlet,  do (s> 

Mutton    chops,*    12    @ 

Leg,  *  ft) 12M@ 

Lamb,  *  ft 12    @ 

Tongues,  beef,  ea    75    @ 
Tongues,  pig,  ea  fcj)    12,'-6 

Bacon,  Cal.,  *  ft    18    @    — 

Oregon,  do  . .  18  @  20 
Hams,  Cal,  *  ft.  18  @  20 
Hams,  Cross'  so    —    (gl    25 

Choice  D'flield    —    @    25 


15 


@  25 

@  25 

@  37^ 

-    @  25 

25     S  — 


12!-2@ 

io  m 

15    © 

30    <u> 


Whittaker's.. 

Johnson's  Or.. 
Flounder,  *  ft... 
Salmon,  *  ft 

Smoked,  new,* 

Pickled,*  ft.. 
Rock  Cod,*  ft.. 
Cod  Fish,  dry,  ft 
Perch,  s  water.ft 

Fresh  water.ft 
Lake  Big.  Trout* 
Smelts,large*lb 

Small  do 10    (S    12>£ 

Silver  Smelts...    —    (a)    — 

Soles,  *  lb ZV4®    — 

Herring,  fresh  *     4 

Sm'kd,  per  100     — 
Tomcod,*  ft....    18 
Terrapin,  *  doz.5  00    @6  00 
Mackerel,  p'k.ea    15    (a)    25 

Fresh,  do  lb  . . .    —    (a)    — 
Sea  Bass,  *  lb...    —    <3    — 

Halibut 50    @    62! 

Sturgeon,  *  ft..      4    &      5 
Oysters,  *  100...  1  00 

Chesp.  *  doz..l  50 

1'urbot 50 

Crabs  *  doz....l  00 

Soft  Shell 30 

Shrimps 10 

Prawns — 

Sardines 10 


91  00 
20 


(92  00 
@    - 


37\. 


72''. 
12'l- 


Beaded  floor,  ref.  M..  22  60 
Half-inch  Siding,  M.  22  50 
Half-inch  Siding  r,  M  10  00 
Half-inch  Surfaced,  M  25  00 
Half-inch  Surf.r,  M.  18  00 
Half-inch  Battens,  M.  22  50 
Pickets,  rough,  *  M.  14  00 
Pickets,  rough,  p'ntd.  16  00 
Pickets,  fancy,  p'ntd.  2  50 
Shingles,   *  M 3  00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Butter,  Cal.    pr  lb  (a)60@75 

Do.  Or.    pr  tb  . ..  —  (§) — 

Honey,  pr.  lb 20(gj:i0 

Cheese,  pr  lb 20@3S 

Sw  i^s  Cheese,  pr  ft  50 

Eggs,  Cal.  pr  doz..  65@70 

Do.  Orown  pr  dz  — («) — 

Flour,  Ez.  pr  bb1.$5  25@5  50 


Do.  SU|).  do 4  50@5  00 

Corn  Meal.  100  ft  2  50(al5  00 

Lard,  per  ft 18  20 

Sugar,  cr.,  VA  ft).. 
Hrown  do,  8  to  10  ft 
Beetpr  pit). ...12... 
Mapl    .e,r  lb 


00 

1  110 

12 

30 


Notice  to  Farmers  and  Others.— Skilled 
plowmen,  general  farmers,  teamsters,  laborers,  me- 
chanics, servant  girls,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  by  applying 
by  letter  or  personally,  at  California  Labor  and  Em- 
PLOYMtMr  Exchange,  637  Clay  street,  extending  to  630 
Commercial  street,  San  Francisco.  20vl-3m 


The  Atlantic  Cable  la  a  National  benefit,  so  are 
SILVER  TIPPED  Shoes  for  Children.  Try  tlieru. 
They  never  wear  through  at  the  Toe. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers.  * 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 

PKI0I8  FOR  INVOIOM. 

Jobbing   pricet  rule  from  ten  lofiflem  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
folloxoinfi  quotations. 

Thursday,  Dec.  5, 1872. 

Iron.— 

Scotch  Pig  Iron,*  ton $50  00    @  55  00 

White  Pig,  *  ton 50  00   S  55  00 

Refined  Bar,  bad  assortment,  *  lb —  04%@  —    5 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  *  ft —  05    @  —    fy% 

Boiler,  No.  1  to  4 —  05^(2  —  06 

Plate,  No.  5  to  9 —  0(i)|S  —  07 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13 —  07'<@ 

Sheet.  No.  14  to  20 —  07>4@ 

Sheet,  No.  24  to  27 —  08    @ 

HorseShoes 8  00    S 

Nail  Rod 10 

Norway  Iron 8 

Rolled  Iron 5 

Other  Irons  for  Blacksmiths,  Miners,  ete.        5)£@         6>£ 

Copper.— 

Sheathing,*  ft @—  45 

Sheathing,  Yellow —  38    @  —  40 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow g  —  13 

Composition  Nails — 28         —30 

Composition  Bolts —  28         —  30 

Tin  Plates.— 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IX*  box 18  00    @ 

Plates,  ICCharcoal  14  00 

Roofing  Plates 18  50 

BancaTin,  Slabs,*  ft —  50 

Steel.— English  CaBt,  *  ft —  19 

Drill 19 

FlatBar 19 

Plough  Points 19 

Russia  (for  mould  boards) 12*<;  15 

Quicksilver.—*  lb _  85        •-  87HS 

LEAD.-Pig,  *  ft .-    5K     —    6 

Sheet —10 

Pipe —    9        —10 

Bar 6'A      —    7 

ZiNC.-Sheets,  *  ft) —  11         —  U% 

Borax.— Refined —28        -  30 

Borax,  crude —    5         —  — 


Leather  Market  Report. 

[Reported  for  the  Press  by  Dolliver  A  Co.] 

San  Francisco,  Thursday,  Dec.  5,  1872. 
French  skins  continue  firm.     The  fire  in    Boston    has 
given  the  market  an  upward  tendency,  and   dealers  are 
holding  both  Foreign  and  Domestic  skins  at  full  prices. 

City  Tanned  Leather,  *  ft 2bg)29 

Santa  Cruz  Leather,  *  ft 26329 

Country  Leather,  *  ft) 2.V"  '^s 

Stockton  Leather,*  ft) 26(^29 

Jodot,8  Kil.    per  doz  *i>0  OOfc) 

Jodot,  11  to  19  KiL.perdoz (i«  00(g)  85  00 

Jodot,  second  choice,  11  to  15  Kil.*  doz 56  00®  70  00 

Lemorne,  16  to  18  Kil.,*  doz  75  00(a)  77  50 

Levin,  12  and  13  Kil.,  per  doz 68  00(g)  70  W) 

Cornellian,  16  to  19  Kil.,  per  doz 63  00fa>  65  (10 

Oornellian,  12  to  14  Kil.,  per  doz 56  00(g)  60  00 

Ogerau  Calf,  *  doz 54  00(g) 

Simon,  18  Kil..*  doz  60  M) 

Simon,  20  Kil.*  doz 65  00 

Simon.  24  Kil.  *  do/. 72  00 

Robert  Calf,  7  and  8  Kil 35  00®  40  00 

French  Kips,  *  tb 1  HO®    130 

California  Kip,  *  doz 55  00  to  70  00 

French  Sheep,  all  colors,*  doz 8  00©  15  00 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs, *  ft) 1  15(g)    126 

Sheep  Roans  for  Topping,  all  colors,  *  doz 9  00®  13  00 

Sheep  Roans  for  Linings,*  doz 5  50@  10  50 

California  Russett  Sheep  Linings 175®    5  50 

Best  Jodot  Calf  Boot  Legs,  *pair 5  25 

Good  French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  *  pair 4  50®    5  00 

Frenoh  Calf  Boot  Legs,*  pair 4  00 

Harness  Leather.  *  ft 30®    tJU 

Fair  Bridle  Leather,*  doz 48  00®  72  00 

Skirting  Leather,  *  lb 34®    37>< 

Welt  Leather,*  doz 30  00(3  50  00 

Buff  Leather,  *  foot 18®       21 

Wax  Side  Leather.  *  foot 20®       22 

Eastern  Wax  Leather 26 


Such  Readers  as  are  waiting  to  stop  some  other  paper 
before  subscribing  for  ours,  may  send  their  names  along 
at  once,  with  one  year's  subscription,  and  we  Witt  give  them 
credit  for  at  least  three  months'  extra  time. 


Subscribers  may  deduct  the  cost  of  a  registered  let- 
ter  or  postofhee  order  when  they  remit  us  their  sub- 
scriptions that  way,  but  we  will  not  pay  the  extra 
expense  of  sending  by  express. 


25  CTS.  PER  COPY 

Will  be  paid  for  copies  of  No.  2  of  the  Rural  Press 
of  January  15,  187 1 ,  at  this  office. 

The  Haines  Piano.— (Correspondence).— Mr.  M. 
Gray— Dear  Sir: — The  Haines  Piano  we  purchased  of 
you  in  1868  has  given  great  satisfaction  and  pleasure, 
and  is  admired  by  every  one  for  its  sweet  tone.  It  has 
only  been  tuned  once,  and  is  in  perfect  order  now. 

Yours  respectfully,  M.  M.  Eimberly. 

Santa  Barbara,  Aug.  27, 1872.  * 


The  Burdett  Organ. —  (Correspondence) .— M.  Gray, 
Dear  Sir:— The  two  Burdett  Organs  I  have  received  from 
your  house  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all  who  nave  tried 
them.  I  think  their  tone  far  superior  to  any  instru- 
ment of  the  kind  in  the  market,  and  would  unhesitat- 
ingly recommend  them  to  any  one  desiring  a  Church  or 
Parlor  Organ.  J.  H.  Munson, 

Grand  Worthy  Secretary  I.  O.  G.  T. 

Olympia,  Aug.  7, 1872.  * 


The  world  moves,  but  not  so  fast  as  the  reputation  of 
the  CABLE  SCREW  WIRE  Boots  and  Shoes.  All  pro- 
nounce them  superior  to  any  other  kind— try  them.  * 


Farmers,  everywhere,  write  for  your  paper. 


Trees  and  Plants  for  Sale 


—at  the— 


PETALUMA    NURSERIES. 


I  now  offer  for  sale  a  large  and 
well  selected  stock  of 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 


Hardy  Evergreen  Shrubbery 

and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  List  of  Prices. 


Address 
23v4-3m 


WM.  SEXTON, 

Petaluma,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 


50,000 

Australian  Cum  Trees, 

Including  all  the  desirable  varieties,  at  from  $5  to  $10 
per  100,  in  the  best  condition  for  transplanting  and 
transportation.  For  sale  at  the  Oum  Tree  Nurseries, 
Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

Address  JAS.  T.  STRATTON, 

23v4-5m  Brooklyn,  Cal. 


BRONZE    TURKEYS, 

Descended  from  stock  weighing  62  lbs.  to  the  pair- 
Premium  BirdB  of  N.  Y.  State  Poultry  Society. 
Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Connecticut. 
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STUDEBAKER     WAGONS 


Have  become 

The  Standard  Wagons  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Fob  Quality, 

Durability, 

Light  Running, 

Good  Proportion, 

and  Excellent  Style, 

They    Have    no    Peer. 

IBON   AlLE, 

Thimble  Skein, 

Header  and 

Spring  Wagons, 
Of  all  sizes,  with  heavy  tires  rivited  on,  always  on 
band  and  sold  (or  $100  to  $165. 

Having  established  a  Manufactory  to  bnlld  Wagons, 
Beds,  Brakes  and  Seats,  I  am  better  prepared  than 
ever  to  furnish 

Just  the  Kinds  of  Wagons  Needed, 
As  I  make  a  specialty  of  the  wagon  trade. 

Tbe  attention  of  Deaiehs  is  especially  requested. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

16v3-3m  E.  E.  AMES,  General  Agent. 

Factory  and  Depot,  217  and  219  K  street,  Sacramento. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  AWARDED  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1870;  also  First  Premium  at  Mechanics'  Fair,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1871;  and  Silver  Medal  and  First  Premium  for 
best  Farm  Wagon,  and  First  Premium  for  the  best  im- 
proved Thimble  Skein  at  State  Fair,  1871.  Also  State 
Fair  GOLD  MEDAL  for  1871. 


ap22-3m 


E.   SOULE, 

San  Quentin,  Cal. 


Hill's  Patent  Eureka  Gang  Plow. 


The  following  aro  some  of  the  reasons  why  these 
Plows,  are  entitled  to  preference  over  any  other  Plow 
in  use.  They  are  made  of  the  best  material,  and  every 
Plow  warranted.  They  are  of  light  draught,  easily 
adapted   to  any  depth,  and   are  very  easily   handled. 

They  will  plow  any  kind  of  soil,  and  leave  the  ground 
In  perfect  order, 

FIRST    PREMIUMS  I 

These  Plows  have  taken  First  Premiums  at  the  State 
Fair,  at  the  Northern  Distric  t  Fair,  at  the  Upper  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Fair,  and  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
Premium  of  $40  for  the  best  Gang  Plow,  after  a  fair  test 
and  competition  with  the  leading  Plows  of  the  State. 

Champion  Deep-Tilling  Stubble  Plow, 

Took  the  First  Premium  over  all  competitors   at  the 
State  Fair,  1871.     It  furrows  14  in.  deep  and  24  wide. 
This  Gang  Plow  combines  durability  with  cheapness, 

being  made  entirely  of  iron  by  experienced  workmen,  of 

the  best  material.    Over  three  hundred  arc  now  in  use, 

and  all  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

SWEEPSTAKE   PLOW    CO., 

At  SANLEANDRO,  CAL..  under  the  personal  superin- 
tendance  of  the  Patentee,  F.  A.  Hill, 

And  also  by  most  leading  Agricultural  Dealers  in  the 
State.    Send  at  once  for  Circulars,  prices,  etc.       21v3 


MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSONS 


Took  the  Premium  over  all  at  the  great  Plowing 
Match  in  Stockton,  in  1870. 

This  Plow  is  thoroughly  made  by  practical  men  who 
have  been  long  in  the  business  and  know  what  is  re- 
quired in  the  construction  of  Gang  Plows.  It  is  quickly 
adj usted.  Sufficient  play  is  given  so  that  the  tongue  will 
pass  over  cradle  knolls  without  changing  the  working 
position  of  the  shares.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the 
wheels  themselves  govern  the  action  of  the  Plow  cor- 
rectly. It  has  various  points  of  superiority,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  as  the  Best  and  Most  Desirable  Gang  Plow 
in  the  world.    Send  for  circular  to 

MATTESON    &   WILLIAMSON, 

14v2-3m  Stockton,  Cal. 


LINFORTH,     KELLOGG     &     CO., 

Nos.  3  and  5  Front  Street SAN  FRANCISCO. 

IMPORTERS    AKD    JOBBERS 
OF 

AMERICAN,  ENGLISH  AND  GENERAL  HARDWARE,  AND   CUTLERY. 

Wostenho!me*s  Pocket  Cutlery, 

Blacksmith  and  Mining  Tools, 

Rope,  Iron,  Steel,  Ammunition, 

Powder  and  Fuse, 

HAT  CUTTERS,  CORN  SHELLERS,  CHURNS  AND  WOODEN  WARE,  IRON  AND  LEAD  PIPE,  RUBBER 
HOSE,  BELTING,— RUBBER  AND  LEATHER. 


Sole  Agrents  for 

THE  IMPROVED  "PACIFIC  RAILROAD1'  and  ' 


MONITOR"'  GANG  PLOWS. 


i^These  Plows  are  Deep  Tillers,  and  are  just  what  the  farmers  need.  They  can  be  run  by  a  small  boy,  as  the 
lifting  out  of  the  ground  is  done  by  horse  instead  of  hand  power.  Farmers  should  examine  these  Plows  before 
purchasing. 

"  WORLD  "  MOWERS  AND  EEAPEIIS, 

"TORNADO"  THRESHERS, 

BUM3ET  k  CO.'S  FORCE  AND  LIFT  PUMPS, 

HYDRAULIC  RAMS,  ETC. 
Orders  respectfully  solicited.    Catalogues  and  prices  furnished  on  application.  18v4-6m 


TTJSTIN'S  PATENT 

FIRST      PREMIUM      WINDMILLS 

ARE  THE  MOST  POPULAR 
Of   any    on    the    Pacific    Coast. 
State  and  County  Rights  for  sale. 
Send  for  a  Descriptive  Circular  containing  Price  List 
and  all  other  particulars,  postage  free. 

TTJSTIN'S   ECLIPSE   HORSEPOWER 


Enrols  a. 


Eoorioniy. 


Is  now  the  favWite  of  this  State,  and  sells  three  to  one  of  any  other  make 
1ST  N.  B. — A  few  Windmills  have  heretofore  been  made  by  parties  in  this  city,  and  advertised  under  tin 
name  of  the  Golden  State  Windmill,  which  is  an  infringement  on  the  Celebrated  "  Eureka  "  Wind- 
mill, for  which  the  undersigned  holds  a  UNITED  STATES  PATENT  ;  and  any  persons  making,  sailing  or  UBing 
the  same  without  our  consent  will  be  prosecuted.  We  warn  purchasers  against  deception,  and  will  pay  a  liberal 
reward  to  any  person  giving  information  that  will  lead  to  the  detection  of  parties  infringing  on  the  aforesaid 
Patents. 

Manufactory,  corner  of  Market  and  Beale  streets San  Feancisco. 

W.    I.    TUBTIN,    Inventor    anrt    Patentee, 
sel6-lam3m  And  Pioneer  Windmill  Manufacturer  of  the  Pacific  Coist. 


Ready's    Patent    Gang    Plow. 


This  Plow  was  awarded  the  First  Premium  and  Gold 
Medal  at  the  great  Plowing  Match  at  the  State  Fair,  1K7J. 
Fifteen  Gangs  entered,  including  the  Eureka,  American 
Chief,  Sweepstake,  and  others  of  notoriety.  It  has 
Wrought  Iron  Beams,  Iron  Wheels,  Cast  Steel  Moulds 
and  Shears.  It  is  neat,  simple,  strong  and  durable,  and 
warranted  to  run  light,  and  lifts  out  of  the  ground 
easier  than  any  other  Gang  known  to  the  trade.  Extras 
furnished  and  warranted  to  fit. 

W.    B.    READY, 
301  J  street,  SACRAMENTO,  Cal.. 

17v4-6m  Sole  Maker  and  Patentee. 


KELLER     At    CO., 

CORNER   10TH    AND    K.    STREETS,    SACRAMENTO- 

AGENTS    FOR 

CLAPP'S     BRASS-BEARING     WAGONS. 

And  also  a  superior  Iron  Axle  Wagon, 

MERRITT   J:  KELLOGG'S  SELF-PROPELLING 
THRESHING   ENGINES. 

Jolxii     Deer     Moline    Plow. 

Also  COLLINS'  PLOW  (Smith's  Patent). 

READY's    PREMIUM    GANG    PLOW. 

THE  GORHAM   BROADCAST  SEEDER  AND  CULTI- 
VATOR. 

EXCEIJSIOK      MOWER      AXD      REAPER. 

%r  Please  call  and  examine.  17vl-ly 


Farm    Wagons. 


JACKSON  MICHIGAN  WAGONS  are  known  to  be 
tli.  bed  FARM  and  TEAM  Wagons  sold  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.    Bend  fOT  Certificates.    The 

JACKSON    WAGON 

Received  the  FIRST  PREMIUM,  1871,  at  the  State  Fair, 
Michigan,  OVW  tlie  Stildebaker  and  all  others. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made  in  our 
Wagons  now  arriving.  Our  large  Two-horse  and  Four, 
horse  Wagons  have  Eeayier  tires,  broader  ami  deeper 
felloes,  and  extra  iron  braces,  making  them  the 

Itest    jmrt    31<>.»ii.    Complete 

FARM  and  TEAM  WAGONS  ever  sold  on  this  coast.  We 
sell  gearing  only;  or  fitted  up  with  California  Racks  and 
Brakes,  Spring  Sent.  etc..  i. r  with  Eastern  double  side- 
box  bodies.  Persons  ordering  will  get  Wagons  at  BAME 
PRICES  as  if  here — Warrant! m  Derfei  I  MM  eomptote  in 
every  respect.  Buying  strietly  for  cash  and  in  large- 
quantities  (twelve  car  loads  on  the  way) ,  we  are  enabll  d 
to  sell,  Wholesale  or  Retail,  at  very  Low  Prices. 
N.  B. — Warranted  fob  Three  Years. 

J.  D.  ARTHUR  &  SON., 

Comer  California  and  Davis  streets, 
Gvi-lam3m  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ALFRED  WRIGHT Veterinary  Surgeon. 


f3S  WRIGHT' 

HORSES  &CATTLE 


General  Depot 159  New  Montgomery  street,  8.  F. 


PUMPS    AND    STOVES. 

A  large  assortment  of  FORCE  and  LIFT  PUMPS ; 
also,  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS.  RUBBER  HOSE,  Etc. 

Celebrated  Ranges — Union,  Improved  Richmond,  and 
Eureka.    A  fine  assortment  constantly  on  hand. 

No.  519  Market  street,  near  First,  San  Francisco. 

12v4-4m  JAMES  JOHNSTON. 


$5  to  $ 


(ftAftardnyl  ArentuwnMMl  Allr1--i"<>ii<»  wnrfcln«r*o- 
„  v«vple.©f«ttbarwx,yaungor©M.B.Mk»in«»moos7al 

„.irt(  for  tirilntltftr  «p*r«  momenta  or  all  Ilia  llniothiiufttanyl.ilinj 
elm;.  Purtlcularafie*,  A44i***U.  fcllufc<.ui  Co.,  Vui  tUud,  M-luo. 


IMPROVED     CORN    HUSKER. 


The  great  extent  of  the  Indian  corn  crop  throughout 
the  United  States,  makes  of  the  utmoi  t  importance  any 
invention  by  which  the  labor  incurred  in  its  production 
may  be  lessened. 

According  to  the  census  reports,  the  annual  yield  of 
Indian  corn  in  California,  several  years  since,  was 
1,000,000  bushels.  It  is  probably  twice  that  amount  at 
tin  present  time,  and  the  introduction  of  corn  buskers 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  our  farmers. 

This  machino  has  taken  no  less  than  eight  first  pre- 
miums this  season,  at  fairs  in  the  Eastern  States.  At 
the  fair  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  it  was  awarded  the  first 
premium  of  $10,  besides  a  $50  premium  for  the  most 
useful  invention,  relating  to  agriculture,  patented  du- 
ring the  last  three  years. 

The  larger  machines,  for  husking  from  the  stalks, 
can  be  conveniently  run  by  any  of  the  ordinary  horse- 
powers. The  machine  does  its  work  thoroughly,  strip- 
ping the  husks  and  silk  from  every  ear  and  nubbin, 
whether  it  be  large  or  small,  hard  or  soft.  The  stalks 
are  delivered  in  a  crushed  state  and  in  a  much  better 
condition  for  fodder  than  when  left  solid,  and  they  also 
rot  quicker  in  the  manure  heap.  The  husks  aro  deliv- 
ered in  so  good  condition  as  to  be  worth  from  $50  to  $70 
per  ton  for  industrial  purposes  in  some  Eastern  places. 

An  ordiuaay  two-horse  power  used  for  thrashing  will 
drive  the  machine,  and  with  the  hand  machine  two 
men  can  husk  100  bushels  per  day. 

Address  WIESTER  &  CO., 

lGvi-2m  No.  17  New  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


>I  <-i-<  -li:i  ii  i  n     :iml      Farmers, 

Examine  our  ^a^HHkik         CoprER  Riveted 

Horse  Collars.         <JN  \         Pat.  Nov.,  1861. 

Adopted  by  U.  S.  Army. 


BEST  IN  USE. 

All  Grades. 
No  complaints. 

No  repairing. 

Don't  believe 

FOR  SALE   BY 


18,000   SOLD. 

He.ivt  A  Light. 

No  ripping. 

Examine    f  o 
yourselves. 

prejnd'd  partie 

ALL  DEALERS 


Manufactured  "^^B^^^-  only  by 

j.  c   joblnSow  «&  CO., 

104  FR1NT  STREET.  BAM   FRANCISCO. 

Dealers  in  HurncM,  NADDLEKV,   Leather,  etc. 

Liberal  discount  to  the  Trade.  lav  1  3iu 


SPORTSMEN'S    EMPORIUM, 

No.  609  Clay  Street, 
Just  above  Montgomery SAN  FRANCISCO 

F.   SCHOENEMAN, 

(Successor  to  Barton  &  Rutter.) 
JUST  RECEIVED,  an  assortment  of  the  new 

Needle    Sporting    Gun. 

Cannot  be  had  anywhere  else,  as  I  am  the  Agent. 
Also,  flue  English,  German  and  American  Sporting 
Guns,  all  the  latest  patterns  of  RIFLES,  and  all  kinds 
of  Ammunition.    A  splendid  assortment  of 

FISHING    TACKLE, 

And  Sporting  Apparatus  of  every  description. 
Pocket  Cutlery  of  the  best  makers. 
16v4-3m  F.   SCHOENEMAN. 


W  I  L  COX'S 

IMPROVED    STEAM    WATER    LIFTER, 

With  neither  Engine,  Piston,  or  Plunger. 

The  most  Simple ,  Durable,  and  In  al 
respects  the  most  Economical  of  all 
Steam  Pumps.  Uses  the  same  steam 
twice  instead  of  once.  Any  person  can 
nil  it.  They  are  used  on  the  Central 
and  Western  Pacific  R.  R.  from  Oakland 
to  Ogden.  They  are  used  for  Water 
WorksT  Aiimiig,  Irrigation,  and  all  other  ordinary- pump- 
ing. Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List.  Ad- 
dress ALLEN  WILCOX,  No.  21  Fremont  street,  San 
Francisco.  16v2-3m 


CO-OPERATIVE    MARBLE    WORKS. 

JOHN  DANXEL  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Monuments,    Headstones,    Tombs, 

MANTEL    PIECES,    ETC., 

121    Pine     street,    between    Montgomery    and  | 

Kearny,  San  Francisco. 

Slv2-ly 


NATIONAL  DRY  HOP  YEAST, 

Manufactured  at  S.  n.-ca  Fa  IN. 
N.  Y.  The  atnenM.>n  of  GROC- 
ERS and  KAM1UES  Is  called  to 
this  Yeast  a-  the  most  reliable  and 
uniform  article  ever  ntlendto  ihu 
trade—  beiuir  purely  TOgeiaMe,  wholesome  and  nutritious, 
and  brouif  nt  to  the  highest  decree  or  perfection  in  it*  prep- 
aration. Its  popularly  is  already  manifest  from  the  rapidly 
■nCretffas  demand  since  its  recent  introduction  into  this 
market.  We  solicit  a  trial,  aa  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  it*  value.  JONES  Jt  CO.,  Agents, 
* ltt  and  S«0  Fiiont  Stkket,  San  Francisco. 
Wirt  1m 
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DEWEY   &   CO., 

American  and  Foreign  Patent 

Agents,  Publishers  of  the 

Mining  and  Scientific 

Press,  S.  F. 

PATENTS  obtained  promptly;  Caveats  filed 
expeditiously;  Patent  reissues  taken  out; 
Assignments  made  and  recorded  in  legal 
form;  Copies  of  Patents  and  Assignments 
procured;  Examinations  of  Patents  made 
here  and  at  Washington;  Examinations  made 
of  Assignments  recorded  in  Washington; 
Examinations  ordered  and  reported  by  Tele- 
graph; Rejected  cases  taken  up  and  Patents 
obtained;  Interferences  Prosecuted;  Opinions 
rendered  regarding  the  validity  of  Patents 
and  Assignments;  every  legitimate  branch  of 
Patent  Agency  Business  promptly  and 
thoroughly  conducted. 

Our  intimate  knowledge  of  the  various  in- 
ventions of  this  coast,  and  long  practice  in 
patent  business,  enable  us  to  abundantly 
satisfy  our  patrons;  and  our  success  and 
business  are  constantly  increasing. 

The  shrewdest  and  most  experienced  Inventors 
are  found  among  our  most  steadfast  friends 
and  patrons,  who  fully  appreciate  our  advan- 
tages in  bringing  valuable  inventions  to  the 
notice  of  the  public  through  the  columns  of 
our  widely  circulated,  first-class  journals — 
thereby  facilitating  their  introduction,  sale 
and  popularity. 

Foreign    Patents. 

In  addition  to  American  Patents,  we  secure, 
with  the  assistance  of  co-operative  agents, 
claims  in  all  foreign  countries  which  grant 
Patents,  including  Great  Britain,  France, 
Belgium,  Prussia,  Austria,  Victoria,  Peru, 
Russia,  Spain,  British  India,  Saxony,  British 
Columbia,  Canada,  Norway,  Sweden,  Mexico, 
Victoria,  Brazil,  Bavaria,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, Italy,  Portugal,  Cuba,  Roman  States, 
Wurtemberg,  New  Zealand,  New  South 
Wales,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  Brazil,  New 
Grenada,  Chile,  Argentine  Republic,  AND 
EVERY  COUNTRY  IN  THE  WORLD 
where  Patents  are  obtainable. 

No  models  are  required  in  European  coun- 
tries, but  the  drawings  and  specifications 
should  be  prepared  with  thoroughness,  by 
able  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  re- 
quirements and  changes  of  foreign  patent 
laws — agents  who  are  reliable  and  perma- 
nently established. 

Our  schedule  prices  for  obtaining  foreign  pat- 
ents, in  all  cases,  will  always  be  as  low,  and 
in  some  instances  lower,  than  those  of  any 
other  responsible  agency. 

We  can  and  do  get  foreign  patents  for  inventors 
in  the  Pacific  States  from  two  to  six  months 
(according  to  the  location  of   the  country 
sooner  than  any  other  agents. 

Home    Counsel. 

Our  long  experience  in  obtaining  patents  for 
Inventors  on  this  Coast  has  familiarized  us 
with  the  character  of  most  of  the  inventions 
already  patented;  hence  we  are  frequently 
able  to  save  our  patrons  the  cost  of  a  fruitless 
application  by  pointing  them  to  the  same 
thing  already  covered  by  a  patent.  We  are 
always  free  to  advise  applicants  of  any 
knowledge  we  have  of  previous  applications 
which  will  interfere  with  their  obtaining  a 
patent. 

We  invite  the  acquaintance  of  all  parties  con- 
nected with  inventions  and  patent  right  busi- 
ness, believing  that  the  mutual  conference  of 
legitimate  business  and  professional  men  is 
mutual  gain.  Parties  in  doubt  in  regard  to 
their  rights  as  assignees  of  patents,  or  pur- 
chasers of  patented  articles,  can  often  receive 
advice  of  importance  to  them  from  a  short 
call  at  our  office. 

Remittances  of  money,  made  by  individual  in- 
ventors to  the  Government,  sometimes  mis- 
carry, and  it  has  repeatedly  happened  that 
applicants  have  not  only  lost  their  money, 
but  their  inventions  also,  from  this  cause  and 
consequent  delay.  We  hold  ourselves  re- 
sponsible for  all  fees  entrusted  to  our  agency. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  patent  business  of 
this  coast  has  been  done,  and  is  still  being 
done,  through  our  agency.  We  are  familiar 
with,  and  have  full  records,  of  all  former 
cases,  and  can  more  directly  judge  of  the 
value  and  patentability  of  inventions  discov- 
ered here  than  any  other  agents. 

Situated  so  remote  from  the  seat  of  government, 
delays  are  even  more  dangerous  to  the  invent- 
ors of  the  Pacific  Coast  than  to  applicants  in 
the  Eastern  States.  Valuable  patents  may  be 
lost  by  the  extra  time  consumed  in  transmit 
ting  specifications  from  Eastern  agencies  back 
to  this  coast  for  the  signature  of  the  inventor. 

Confidential. 

We  take  great  pains  to  preserve  secrecy  in  all 
confidential  matters,  and  applicants  for  pat- 
ents can  rest  assured  that  their  communi- 
cations and  business  transactions  will  be  held 
strictly  confidential  by  us.     Circulars  free. 

Engravings. 

We  have  superior  artists  in  our  own  office,  and 
all  facilities  for  producing  fine  and  satisfac- 
tory illustrations  of  inventions  and  machinery, 
for  newspaper,  book,  circular  and  other 
printed  illustrations,  and  are  always  ready  to 
assist  patrons  in  bringing  their  valuable  j  is- 
coveries  into  practical  and  profitable  use. 

DEWEY  &  CO., 

Publishers*  Patent  Atccntn.  and   Engravers, 

No.  338  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

—  AT  THE  — 

LIBERTY  NURSERIES, 

Petaluma. 

I  offer  at  moderate  prices  a  general 
assortment  of 

FRUIT,    SHADE   AND    EVERGREEN 
TREES,    AND    SHRUBS. 
Deciduous   Flowering'   Shrubs,    Roses,    Etc. 
Green  House  and  Bedding  Plants  in  great  variety. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

Address  W.  H.  PEPPER, 

15v4  6m  Petaluma,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 


W  nolesalc    or   Retail. 

Vegetable,    Field    and    Flower    Seeds, 

California  and  Australian  Evergreen  Seeds, 

FRESH  SEEDS  OF  PALMS  AND  BLUE  GUM  TREES, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Pure  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top,  Rye  Grasses, 
Obchabd  Grass,  Timothy,  Alfalfa,  White, 
and  Red  Clover  Seed, 
Mesquit    Grass    Seed. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Lilies,  fine  clumps  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  new  Gladiolus,  Etc. 
Ramie  Seed  and  Plants. 

A  FINE  COLLECTION  OP 

Greenhouse  Plants,  Evergreens,  Etc. 

Rustic  and  Wire  Baskets,  Flower  Stands,  Fruit  and 

Ornamental  Trees,  Etc., 

AT     THE     OLD     STAND. 


Send  for  Catalogues. 


14v4-3m 


E.    E.    MOORE, 

425  Washington  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THOS.    A..    G.AJREY'S 

SEMI-TROPICAL    NURSERIES, 

LOS  ANGELES  CITY,  CAL. 

I  now  offer  a  large  and  select  stock  of  Semi-Tropical 
and  Northern  Fruits  at  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Grafted  Orange  Trees  a  Specialty. 

CHINESE    DWARF    MANDARIN. 

Fruits  when  only  three  feet  high.    Very  ornamental. 
Fruit  of  excellent  quality. 

Priced  Catalogue  sent  free  on  application.    Address 

THOS.  A.  GAREY, 

Los  Angeles  City,  Cal. 
Box  265.  17v4-3m 


FLAX  SEED  AND  CASTOR  BEANS. 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Are  prepared  to 

Furnish    Seed   and   Contract   for 


Next 


Year's  Crop  of  Flax  Seed  and  Castor  Beans  at  rates 

that,  with  proper  cultivation  on  suitable 

land,  will  make  them  among  the  most 

profitable  Crops  grown. 

For  further  particulars  address 

PACIFIC  OIL  AND  LEAD  WORKS, 

3  and  5  Front  Street SAN  FRANCISCO. 

21v4-3m 


THE      OLD 


Maple     Leaf    Nursery. 


Has  constant- 
varieties  of 
ORNAMENT- 
GREEN  and 
SHRUBS;  also 
ment  of  Choice 
merous  to 
Green  House 
ers  and  Bulbs, 
and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  are  for  sale  by 

L.  M.  NEWSOM,  Proprietor, 
12v3-tf  Washington  street,  Brooklyn.  Cal 


ly  on  hand  all 
FRUIT  AND 
AL  EVER. 
DECIDUOUS 
a  large  assort. 
ROSES  too  nu- 
mention. 
Plants,  Flow- 
Garden,  Grass 


CLEAN    MESQUIT    SEED. 

1,500  to  2,000  lbs.  for  sale  in  chaff  at 
SO  CENTS  PEK  POUND. 

Orders  by  mail  promptly  filled  by 

LOSSON    ROSS, 
14v4-3m  Sebastapol,  Sonoma  County. 


SEEDLINGS  AND  ROOT  GRAFTS 

Should  be  ordered  now.    W.  F.  HEIKES,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Los   Angeles    County    Lands. 

Farming  Lands  in  Los  Augeles  County  for  sale,  in 
sections  and  quarter  sections,  at  reasonable  prices  and 
on  accommodating  terms — say,  one-fourth  cash  and 
balance  in  one,  two  and  three  years,  with  interest  at  10 
per  cent.,  payable  annually.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  No.  542,  corner  Market  and  Montgomery 
streets,  over  the  Hibernia  Bank,  San  Francisco,  or  tc 
the  agent,  W.  R.  OLDEN,  Anaheim.  12v3tf 


A.    New    Firm. 

JEWELL  &  FLINT,  General  Commission 
Merchants,  and  Sacramento  Agents  for  Walter  A. 
Wood's  Harvesting  Machines,  No.  39  Front  street,  be- 
tween J  and  E,  Sacramento.  G.  R.  JEWELL, 

15v3-3m  ,T.  B.  FLINT. 


The  Guide  is  now  published  Quarterly.  25  cents 
pays  for  the  year,  four  numbers,  which  is  not  half  the 
cost.  Those  who  afterwards  order  seeds  to  the  amount 
of  One  Dollar  may  deduct  what  they  paid  for  the 
Guide,  as  I  present  it  to  customers.  The  January 
Number  is  Beautiful,  giving  plans  for  making  Rural 
Homes,  Designs  for  Dining  Table  Decorations, 
Window  Gardens,  etc.,  and  containing  a  mass  of  in- 
formation invaluable  to  the  lover  of  flowers.  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty  Pages,  on  fine  tinted  paper,  some  Five 
Hundred  Engravings,  and  a  superb  Colored  Plate 
and  Chromo  Cover.  The  First  Edition  of  Two  Hun- 
dred Thousand  just  printed  in  English  and  German, 
and  ready  to  send  out. 

»8v4-3m-sa  JAMES  VICE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


H.  K.  CUMMINQS. 


J.  M.  MAXWELL. 


1858.  1871. 

HENRY  K.  CUMMINGS  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Fruit  and  Produce   Commission 
House, 

ESTABLISHED    1858. 

415  and  417  Davis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 

Jo  interests  that  will  conflict  with  those  of  the  producer. 

4v23-ly 


THOS.  BUTTERFIELD  &  SON, 

Breeders  and  Importers  of  the 

Cotswold,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Texel  and 

South  Down 

SHEEP. 

— ALSO— 

THE    ANGORA.    GOAT. 

Now  offer  for  sale  the  Pure  Bred  and  High  Grades. 
We  have  a  good  lot  of  Bucks  of  crosses  between  the 
Cotswold  and  South  Down,  between  the  Lincoln  and 
Leicester,  and  the  Lincoln  and  Merino. 

THOS.  BUTTERFIELD  &  SON, 

19y4-tf  Hollister,  Monterey  County,  Cal. 


FULL    BLOODED    STOCK    FOR    SALE, 


The  undersigned  has  perfected  arrangements  to  re- 
ceive consignments  of  the  Best  Bred  Stock  from  Europe 
and  the  Eastern  States,  consisting  of  Short-horned 
Durham,  Devon  and  Alderney  Cattle;  Cotswold,  Span- 
ish Merino  and  Silesian  Sheep;  Angora  Goats;  Berk- 
shire and  Essex  Swine.  All  of  which  will  be  sold  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  pedigrees  guaranteed. 

Seventy-five  head  of  the  Silesian  Sheap  have  arrived 
and  are  for  sale  by 

26v3-tf  ROBERT  BECE,  Sacramento. 


WATT    &    MCLENNAN, 

WOOL    COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

625  Sansome  street,  corner  Jackson,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Receive     Consignments    of    Wool,    Sheep 
1  Skins,  Hides,  etc.    Liberal  advances  made  to 
consignors.    Eeep  on  hand  the  best  quality  of 
Wool  Sacks,  Twines,  and  other  supplies. 
10v3-3m 


40  Thoroughbred  Angora  Goats  for  Sale ! 

Imported  by  a  native  of  Angora,  direct  from  Asia  Minor. 
For  specimens  see  the  flock  of  Thomas  &  Shirland, 
Sacramento,  Cal.  Address  A.  EUTYCHIDES,  Spout 
Spring,  Appomattox  County,  Va.  10v4-ly 


I5A.1NIEIL.    BEST'S 

Bluestoning    Machine. 

This  machine  thoroughly  bluestonos  the  Seed  Wheat, 
and  removes  every  particle  of  Smut  from  the  seed. 

The  machine  can  bluestone  and  sack  1,000  bushels 
per  day  with  ease.  It  can  be  worked  by  one  or  three 
men,  or  by  horse  power;  it  can  also  be  used  for  washing 
stack  bottoms. 

Every  Grain-planter  should  examine  this  valuable 
Invention,  for  when  once  examined  they  would  pur- 
chase for  economy  sake  as  a  valuable  Labor-Saving 
Implement. 

All  wishing  to  purchase  will  please  address  thei 
orders  to 

DANIEL  BEST,  Marysville,  Cal. 


PRICE 


.OO. 


Order  early  to  secure  prompt  delivery. 

21v4-4t  DANIEL  BEST,  Patentee. 


WARNER  &  SILSBY 

Manufacture  all  sizes  of 

Bed  and  Sofa    Springs, 

Which  they  offer  to  the  trade  at       ^f 
reduced    prices;    also  the  <ele- 
brated       Obermann       Self- 
Fastening     Bed     Spring. 

Any  man  can  make  his  own  Spring  Bed  with  them 
by  attaching  them  to  the  slats  of  any  bedstead. 

No-  147  New  Montgomery  Street,  corner  of 
Natoma,  San  Francisco.  23v3-6m 


N.   J.  AIKIN,   M.    D., 
Physician    and    Surgeon. 

Office,  137  Montgomery  street,  corner  Bush,  opposite 
Occidental  Hotel,  San  F^ncisco,  Cal. 

Oftlco  hours,  9  to  3  and  i  to  8.    Sundays,  12  to  2. 


THE    CELEBRATED 

CHALLENGE   FEED     MILL 


For  Farm  use  and  Custom  work.  The  only  Practica 
Farm  Feed  Mill  ever  invented.  Can  be  used  with  from  one 
to  eight-horse  power,  and  grinds  from  250  lbs.  to  one  ton  of 
barley  per  hour.  Price  of  Mills  from  $75  to  $1110,  according 
to  size..  Adapted  to  Wind,  Water  Steam,  or  Horse  Power. 
The  grinding  surface  is  adjustable,  and  can  be  replaced  in 
litteen  minutes  at  an  expense  of  one  dollar  to  onedollarand 
a  quarter.  Over  3,000  now  in  use.  Every  Mill  warranted  to 
give  satisfaction.  For  sale  by  all  leading  agricultural  firms 
on  the  coast.  For  further  particulars  send  for  circular. 
M.  S.  BOWDISH,  General  Agent. 
With  Hawley  &  Co.,  cor.  California  ami  Battery  sts., 

16v4-3m  San  Francisco. 


JteLTINQ'iA 


- 1 9v42am-bp 


Something  New  for  the  Kitchen, 

THE 

Aerating     Egg    Beater. 

Various  devices  have  been  presented 
»  to  the  public  for  beating  eggs,  but  noth- 
ing, we  think,  equal  to  the  one  herein 
shown.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  only  aerat- 
ing device  ever  made,  and  is  very  prop- 
erly called  tne  "Aerating  Egg  Beater." 

This  Beater,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer 
ence  to  the  engraving,  is  simply  a  tin 
can  with  a  cone  bottom  and  a  cone 
dasher,  the  lower  portion  of  the  dasher 
being  perforated  with  ery  small  holes, 
as  shown.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
upper  portion,  when  forced  down,  fills 
with  air  which  is  forced  through  the 
eg.!,  thereby  finely  dividing  and  thor- 
oughly aerating  the  mass.  It  beats  one 
egg  as  well  as  half  a  dozen.  For  further 
particulars  address 

WIESTER  &  CO., 

17  New  Montgomery  St.  (Grand  Hotel  Building) ,  S.  F. 


CHURNS. 

Those  in  want  of 
BOX-CHURNS     will 
do  well  to  call  at  the 
old  stand.  113  Com- 
mercial   street,   San 
Francisco,    between 
Davis  and    Drumm,      s 
and  examine  our  im-  z~ 
provements     before  ^ 
purchasing     else 
where. 

The  undersigned  is  the  pioneer  in   this  line,  having 
manufactured  them  for  the  last  ten  years  in  this  city. 

■6?"  Patent  applied  for. 

14v22-3m  H.   G.  PRATT. 


B~TZ    BRYANT  &  STRATT0N  JTT*^ 
USINESS  COLLEGE" 
au-POSTsr  - 


i-afsa'atrsaaea- 


IS  THE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  OF  THE 
Pacific.  It  educates  thoroughly  for  business.  Its  course 
of  instruction  is  valuable  to  persons  of  both  sexes  and 
of  any  age.  Academic  Department  for  those  not  pre- 
pared for  business  course.  Open  day  and  evening 
throughout  the  year.  Students  can  commence  at  any 
time.  Full  particulars  may  be  had  at  the  College 
Office,  24  Post  street,  or  by  sending  for  Heald'h  Col- 
i, :■.<:!■.  Journal. 

Address  E.  P.  HEALD, 

Presllent  Business  College,  San  Francisco. 

12v25.Sm 


The  Best  Investment  "Known. 

PAYS  CONSUMERS  2000    PER    CENT. 
SILVER    TIPS 

On  Children's  Shoes. 
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HAWLEY    &    CO., 

GENUINE    MOLINE     PLOWS. 


*>:£ 


Subscription,  in  advance,  $4  a  year.  Single 
c  opies  1U  cts.  Four  single  copies,  of  lute  Jute*, 
Bent  postpaid  for  25  cts. 


THE 


$350.    Fully   Guaranteed ! 


AND    THE    BURDETT    ORGAN 

Factory,  burnt  at  Chicago,  has  been  rebuilt,  and  is 
making  the  most  durable  Organ  made.  Sold,  payuble 
by  instalments,  at 

GRAY'S  MUSIC  STOKE, 

Nos.  623  and  625  Clay  street, 
13v4-eow  San  1'bancisco. 


RANCH    FOR    SALE 

NEAR    OAKLAND. 

260  Acres,  situated  about  four  miles  northeast  of 
the  City  Hall,  Oakland,  and  just  above  Fruit  Vale,  in 
Brnoklyn  Township.  One  hundred  acres  or  more  have 
been  tilled.  The  whole  is  favorably  located  and  well 
suited  for  a  milkman's  dairy.  The  dwelliug  house  con- 
tains eight  rooms,  har.l  finished.  Barn, -40x100  feet.  It 
is  bountifully  supplied  with  sweet  Bpring  water,  be- 
sides being  watered  by  several  creeks.  There  is  also  a 
fine  sulphur  spring,  with  a  large  and  constant  flow  of 
mineral  water. 

A    STONE    QUARRY 

Of  well  proved  quality  will  be  sold  with  the  balance  of 
the  place  if  desired.  It  possesses  special  natural  ad- 
vantages superior  to  any  oth»r  tract  of  land  within  the 
same  distance  from  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  The 
title  is  perfect,  and  the  place  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  its  present  occupant  for  12  years.  Will  be  sold  at  a 
low  price.  Part  of  the  purchase  money  can  remain  on 
security.  The  properly  should  be  seen  to  be  appreci. 
ated.  Apply  to  A.  T.  Dewey,  338  Montgomery  St.,  B.  F., 
or  to  Geo.  W.  Thompson,  on  the  premises. 


JAS.  G.  STEELE  &  CO., 

Chemists    and    Apothecaries, 

521  Montgomery  street, 
Between-  Commercial  and    Clay,    San  Francis 
"WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS 

IN  ALL  KIND-i  OF  rl'RE  DRL'GS  AND  CHEMICALS 
Genuine  Patent  ltfedioines,  Trusses  Colognes.  Perfumes, 
Snaps,  Hair  Oils,  Pomades,  Fancy  Goods,  Sponges,  Brushes. 
Combs,  etc. 

Those  Goods  are  now  and  fre^h.  of  the  best  qualities, 
and  will  be  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Please  call  and  ex- 
amine the  stock,  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

Physician-'  Prescript  ions  c<>ini>"Um1ed  with  great  care 
and  accuracy,  at  all  hours  of  the  dav  and  night,  and 
none  but  the  btfst  articles  used  in  their  preparation.  Prices 
moderate. 

0t^-  Our  friends  and  customers  residing  in  the  country 
will  find  it  for  their  advantage  to  order  from  us.  Goods 
sent  by  Express  to  any  part  of  the  United  Slates. 


WOMAN'S   PUBLISHING   COMPANY, 
PBINTERSi, 

51 1  Sacramento  Street SAN  FRANCISCO . 

This  printing  Establishment  has  been  founded  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  up  a  SCHOOL  of  Instruction  for 
Girls  aud  Women,  who  are  dependent  and  wish  to  learn 
the  art  of  TYPE-SETTING  and  Printing,  as  a  means  of 
livelihood.  A  FIRST-CLASS  JOB  OFFICE  has  been 
purchased,  with  Type  and  Presses  unsurpassed.  Expe- 
rienced and  Expert  Printers  are  engaged,  capable  of 
executing  every  class  and  variety  of  Book  and  Job 
Printing,  in  No.  1  Style. 

CITIZENS,  will  you  aid  this  enterprise  by  giving  us  a 
portion  of  your  Pri'  ting,  which  Will  be  Guaranteed  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  House,  and  at  Fair  Kates  .' 

lawyers'  Briefs,  Books,  t'ards.  Pamphlets,  Billheads. 
Statements,  Circulars,  Posters,  etc.  We  wish  to  be  aide  to 
irive  employment  to  at  hast  MFTY  Women  and  Girls  by 
January  1st,  lS7;i.  Large  numbers  of  applicants  are  neces- 
sarily refused,  as  present  facilities  are  not  equal  to  the  ac- 
commodation of  all.  Lend  us  a  helping  hand,  that  we  may 
increase  our  sphere  of  usefulness.  Office,  -Ml  Sacramento  st. 
2:W25  EMILY  PITTS  STEVENS,  Pres.  and  Sup't. 


Dry  as  a  Bone,  Easy  as  a  Glove. 


GOOD     CABLE     SCREW     WIRE 


Boots    and    Shoes. 


100  YEAR  ALMANAC.  I'Oll  50  CENTS  we 
ui-inl,  post-paid,  all  Almanac  giving  every  Year,  Month, 
Week  and  Day  of  the  Century;  also  a  Pocket  Calendar 
for  1873.    Extra  inducements  to  Agents.    Address 

UEOKGK  A.  HEAHD  .V  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
38v*-13t 


Dealers  in  Agricultural  Tools  and  General  Hardware. 


Designing 


and 


Engraving 


By  the  Best  of  Artists, 
At  this  Office. 


New  York   Seed   Warehouse. 

Established  dj  1852. 

•427  Sansomc  street,  near  Clay San  Francisco . 

».    J.    TRUMBULIi, 

[Successor  to  C.  L.  Kellogo] 
"Wholesale  and  Retail  Sealer  in 


A  Splendid  Stock  of  Grass  Seed,  Embracing-, 

Mcs«[uit.  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Orchard,  Red  Top, 

Kyc  and  Timothy;  Fine  Mixed  Seed  for  Lawns: 

Whiteand  Red  Clover  Seed;  California  and  Chile  Alfalfa. 

Dutch  Bulbous  Roots,  imported  from  the  best 
Flower  Nurseries  of  Holland. 

Agent  for  the  Genuine  Lang-uedoc  Almond 
Tree— By  the  100,  at  from  $12.50  to  $25.00.  luO.000 
EiCALViTCS  or  Austballak  Gum  Trees,  at  from  $15  to 
f  25  per  UK).  Cauvokma  and  Australian  Seeds.  Gab- 
den  Hardware,  Etc.     Seeds  Warranted  FreBh  and  Pure. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 

K.  J.  TRUMBULL. 

23v25-3m  427  Sansome  street,  8an  Francisco. 


Los  Angeles   Nursery  and   Fruit 
Garden, 


LOS  ANGELES CAL. 

O.  W.  CHILDS,  Proprietor. 

D  sires  to  call  attention  to  his  large  and  desirable 
assortment  of 


fi 


Orange,    Lemon,    Lime    and 
Citron  Trees, 

loMI  (1RANATE    AND    OLIVE    TREES, 


a 


Including  a  limited  quantity  of  ORANGE,  Grafted  and 
Budded  on  Lemon   Stock. 

HAS  ALSO   ON    HAND, 

50,000  Choice  English  Walnut  Trees, 

From  2  to  10  feet  high.    Price,  $10  per  hundred.    And 
a  very  superior  lot  of 

Italian  and  Spanish  Chestnut  Trees, 
1  to  6  feet  high,  at  very  low  rates. 

0.  W.  CHLLDS, 

Main  street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


23v25-4ni 


note  \A/antnH__F0R  SEED.— Ten  tons  of  Oats 
Udlb  iTdlllCU  ure  wanted  for  Hay  Seed,  in 
Brooklyn  Township.  Producers  who  wish  to  sell, 
please  state  present  price,  aud  address  G.  W.  T.,  care 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco.  22v4-3t 


A    FIRST    CLASS    BUSINESS 

For  reliable  men,  with  the  assurance  of  making  from 
93,000  to  $.'),<«IU  per  annum,  can  be  secured  in  connection 
with  an  Agency  t»r  'he  exclusive  (tale  of  works  by  Hr-.-VRY 
WARD  rtEKOHER.  Wli.ldVM  01  LLHN  BRYANT, 
HA  l'.  HI  FT  BEEUUKR  S'l'i  »w  1  ,e  o.  Write  for  particulars 
to  I  li.  I  i>Kl>  X  CO.,  New  York,  or  XW  Kearny  s1 
Francisco.  nu3U4t 


BRAZILLIAN  PEBBLE 


SPECTACLES. 

Made  from  Solid  Rock  and 

"  Clear    as    Crystal." 

TRY     THEM. 
Tliey      Have       IV  o       E<intil  ! 

SOLD  AND  GUARANTEED  BY 

Thomas   Houseworth   &    Co. 

PRACTICAL    OPTICIANS, 

No.  0   Montgomery  st.,  Lick  House   Block, 

San   Francisco. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 

Persons  in  the  country  can  be  suited  with  the  BRA- 
ZILIAN PEBBLE  SPECTACLES  by  forwarding  one  of 
their  old  glasses  in  :i  letter;  or,  if  they  have  never  worn 
f^lat^es,  they  will  please  state  the  fact,  and  aye,  health, 
etc.  Ordinary  glasses  to  suit  all  sights  can  be  procured 
In  the  same  manner.  Kv4-:im-awl>p 


H    &    L    AXLE    GREASE. 


SEED    STORE. 

SEVIN  VINCENT  &  CO., 

No.  607  Sansome  street San  Fbancisco. 

Garden  (80  Acres)  at  San  Leandro. 


Have  the  pleasure  of  announc- 
ing  to  the  public,  that  having 
raised  such  immense  quantities 
of  Seeds  this  year,  they  are  en- 
abled to  make  a  reduction  of  at  least  :K) 
or  40  per  cent,  on  last  year's  prices.  They  have  on  hand 
a  large  assortment  of  CABBAGE  PUNTS,  BULBS, 
CLOVES,  CANAHY,  HEMP,  and  all  kinds  of  VEGETa. 
BLE  and  FLOWEK  8EEDS.  2av4-«t 

OSAGE  ORANGE  HEDGE  PLANTS 

FOR  SALE  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  RATES  : 

First-Class $9. 00  per  thousand 

Second-Class Jii.on  per  thonssAd 

Thiid-Clusb $4.00  per  thousand 

I'm  per  cent,  discount  made  for  any  thing  over  5,000. 

Orders  promptly  filled.    Address 

G.  "W.  FRAZER, 

23\25-3ni  Yaca  Station,  Solano  County,  Cal. 


The  attention  of  Teamsters,  Contractors  and 
is  called  to  the  very  superior  AXLE  GREASE  manufac- 
tured by 

HUCKS    &.    LAMBERT. 

The  experience  of  over  twenty  tears,  specially  de- 
voted to  the  preparation  of  this  article,  has  enabled  the 
proprietors  to  effect  a  combination  of  lubricants  calcu- 
lated to  reduce  the  friction  on  axles,  and  thus 

Relieve  the  Draft  of  the  Team, 

Far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  who  have  but  recently 
gone  into  the  business;  and  as  the  H  &  L  AXLE 
GHEASE  can  be  obtained  by  consumers  at  as 

LOW    A    RATE 

As  any  of  the  Inferior  compounds  now  being  forced 
upon  the  market  by  unprincipled  imitators,  who  deceive 
and  defraud  the  consumer. 

HUCKS  &  LAMBERT 
Invite  all  who  desire  a  First-class  and  Entirely  Reliable 
Article,  and  which  for  Over  18  Years  in  this  country  lias 
given  such  oenkr.il  satisfaction,  to  ask  for  the  H  & 
L  AXLE  GREASE.  See  that  the  trade  mark  H  &  X. 
is  on  the  red  cover  of  the  package,  and  take  no  other. 
3v24-eowr 


DANIEL    BEST'S 

Bluestoning    Machine, 


This  machine  thoroughly  blue-stones  the  Seed  Wheat, 
and  removes  every  particle  of  Smut  from  the  seed. 

The  machine  eau  Milestone  and  sack  1,000  bushels 
par  day  with  ease.  It  can  be  worked  by  one  or  three 
iie-u,  or  by  horse  power;  it  can  also  be  used  for  washing 
stack  bottoms. 

Every  Grain-planter  should  examine  this  valuable 
Invention,  for  when  once  examined  they  would  pur- 
chase for  economy  sake  as  a  valuable  Labor-Having 
Implement. 

All  wishing  to  purchase  will  please  address  thei 
orders  to 

DANIEL  BEST,  Marysville,  Cal. 

PRICE    S32.-5.00. 

Order  early  to  secure  prompt  delivery. 

21v4-«  DANIEL  BEST,  Patentee. 


PuacaASEKS  please  say  advertised  in  Pacific  Kara!  Press. 


THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  has  the  largost  circula- 
tion of  any  weekly  journal  published  west  of  the 
Roeky  Mountains,  independent  of  a  daily  issue.  Its 
readers  are  prominent  among  the  most  intelligent,  In- 
dustrious and  thrifty  classes  throughout  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

ALSO, 

Grass  and  Clover  Seed  - 

A.  L  F  A  L  F  yV  . 

Trees,   Plants,    Roots,    Etc., 

For  Sale  at  Wholesale  or  Retail  by 

GEO.    F.    SILVEHTElf, 

No.  317  Washington  Street, 

■7~  Send  for  a  Catalogue, 

GUANO. 

100  Barrels  Guano  for  Sale, 

In  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 


6v2-ly-16p 


GEO.  F.  8ILVBSTER. 


rsr.    GILMOBE, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Angora    or    Cashmere 
GOATS 

—  OF  — 

PURE    BLOOE 

—  AND  — 

ALL,     G  Ti  A.  I>  E  W  . 


For  *ale  in  lots  to  suit   purchasers.    Location,  fou 
mile- from  Railroad  Station,  connecting  with  all  part 

of  the  Statu.     For  particulars  address 

N.  GILM0RE 
El  Dorado,  El  Dorado  county, 
6v3tf  California. 


Oliver    Ditson  &  Co.,    Announce 

That  they  were  happily  untouched  by  the  recent  GREAT 
FIRE,  and  are  busy,  as  usual,  in  attending  to  their  ex- 
tensive orders. 
They  now  call  attention,  also,  to  their 

Standard    Collections 


Vocal    and    Instrumental    Music. 

The  whole  set  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Musical 
Libraries  that  could  be  deviled,  as  eacli  contains  from 
joo  to 260  pagan  of  the  most  popular  music  of  the  day. 

Price  of  each  book,  in  Boards,  $2.00;  doth,  (3.00. 
Full  Gilt,  for  Presents,  $4.00.  The  price  woi  i 
retail,  tor  the  pieces  separately,  about  $400.  In  this 
form,  all  the  books,  Including  the  new  and  favorite 
Gems  of  Strauss  (now  having  a  splendid  sale) ,  may  be 
had  for  $81.60. 

Musical  Treasure,  Yocal  and  Instrumental. 

VOCAL    ONLY. 

Silver  Cord.        Wreath  of  Gems. 

Gems  OF  Gusman  S  Gems  of  Scottish  Bono. 

Ge.vs  of  Sacred  Sono.  Shower  of  Pearls,  Duets 

Operatic  Pearls. 

INSTRUMENTAL. 
HoME.Cnte-LE,  Vol.  I.  Pianist's  ALBUM. 

Home  Circle,  Yol.  II.  Piamo  Forte  Gems. 

Any  of  the  above  books  mailed,  post-paid,  for  the  Re- 
tail I'r; 

OLIVER  DITSOX  &  CO.,  Boston. 
COAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


BUILDERS    AND    ARCHITECTS. 

Brooklyn   Freestone  Quarries, 

Three  miles  from  the  Brooklyn  R.  R.  Depot  and  Land 
ing,  and  Oj  miles  from  Oakland  City  Hall. 

Having  lust  completed  a  good  road  to  these  quarries,  we 
are  prepared  to  furnish  Large  or  small  order*  for  either  di- 
mension stone,  or  roble  stone,  in  San  Franci&co,  Oakland, 
or  Brooklyn,  at  Buch  prices  as  cannot  be  competed  with, 
lor  equal  quality  of  stone;  for  base  and  elevation  walls,  for 
public  and  |>ris  ate  buildings,  monuments,  fonM  wall-*,  cop- 
uii,',  window  ca;»  and  sills,  doorway  trimming*  and  Steps, 
stepping  stones,  curbing  for  streets  and  sidewalk! 
menu  or  Btreeta  and  street-crossings,  bases  for  gravestone* 
ami  plain  and  ornamental  work  tor  cemeteries,  etc. 

"We  can  furnish  cellar  ami  basement  walls  of  roble  stone 
of  superioi  quality  in  San  Francisco  at  about  the  cost  of 
brick  work  lor  the  t-aj 

The  gray  freestone  trom  those  quarries  is  considered  far 
superiort-  other  within  practical  distance  of 

San  Francisco.     It  is  readily  irorked  and  imperishable. 

i  to  the  lirst  story  ol  the  Uity  Hall, 
Oakland,  erected  loaf  years  since,  and  the  window  cans  and 
sills,ana  other  finished  work  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asy- 
lum, Oakland;  in  the  Oakland  Cemetery  around  the  lot  of 
.1  S  Kmory.  Also  small  Rpooimens  In  the  offices  of  Augus- 
tus Laver.  (Architect  of  the  S.  F.  City  Hall)  Kearny 
St..  D.ivid  Farquaharson,  Architect,  Cor.  Kearney  and 
California  St.,  S    1  . 

Odersmaybe  left  with  George  W.  Thompson,  on  the 

or  A    i     Di   vky,  Scientific  Pbbm  offloc,  no. 

338  Montgomery  St.   S.  F..  where  samples  of  the  stone  may 

b68een*  THOMPSON  4  DEWEY. 


THE 

PEOPLE'S  PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOK. 

A  work  of  224  pages  on  the 

Breeds,     Breeding-,     Bearing    and     General 

Management  of  Poultry. 

Bv  WK.  M.  LEWIS,  New  York,  1871  ;  with  over  One 
Hundred  Engravings.  Sold  bj  Hewey  t  Co.,  Kiiral 
Press  office,  for  $1.7."),  or  sent  postage  paid  lor  ii.00. 
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Ants  at  Home. 

For  the  entertainment  of  our  readers  we  pre- 
sent an  illustration  representing  the  home  and 
domestic  life  of  the  ant.  Familiar  as  these  lit- 
tle creatures  are  to  almost  every  one,  few  are  fa- 
miliar with  their  natural  history;  and  finding 
an  interesting  article  on  this  subject  in  the 
School  Day  Visitor,  we  appropriate  it  entire. 

"Ant  nests  or  homes  are  called  ant-hills,  be- 
cause of  the  hillock  which  they  build  up  by  the 
dirt  which  they  remove  from  the  tunnels  and 
chambers  of  the  nest.  These  ant-hills  serve  as 
an  outer  protection  of  the  avenues  and  halls 
which  are  excavated  under  the  surface.  The 
entrance  to  the  nest  is  simply  a  hole  or  tunnel 
hollowed  out  in  the  soil,  and  which  the  thrown- 
out  materials  conceal.  As  the  excavation  goes 
on,  and  the  tunnel  branches  out  into  a  labyrinth 
in  all  directions,  the  pile  of  earth  and  rubbish 
grows  larger.  The  interior  consists  of  corri- 
dors, landings,  chambers,  and  spacious  rooms 
communicating  with  each  other  by  long  and 
short  passages.  All  these  passages  lead  to  one 
central  and  grand  gallery,  loftier  than  others, 
and  having  its  circular  ceiling  supported  with 
columns.  The  beautiful  illustration  our  artist 
has  given  us  represents  the  interior  of  an  ant- 
hill drawn  from  nature;  and  it  will  help  you  bet- 
ter to  understand  the  wonderful  construction  of 
the  home  of  the  ants.  Outside  of  the  hill  you 
will  see  some  ants  occupied  in  drawing  milk 
from  plant-lice. 

This  custom  is  so  strange  that  I  must  not 
pass  over  it.  Ants  are  very  fond  of  a  peculiar 
liquor  which  plant-lice  secrete  and  store  up  in 
their  abdomen.  By  means  of  their  anlennw, 
which  I  have  already  described,  the  ants  per- 
suade the  plant-lice — called  aphides — to  disgorge 
this  liquor  drop  by  drop,  which  they  immedi- 
ately appropriate  to  their  own  use.  These 
aphides  are  often  captured  by  the  ants  and  taken 
into  their  nests,  where  they  are  carefully 
watched  and  kindly  treated,  in  view  of  the  ben. 
efit  they  expect  to  derive  from  them.  So  you 
see  that  ants  hold  property  in  stock,  as  many 
men  do.  And  they  raise  them,  too.  For  they 
sometimes  bring  into  their  nests  the  eggs  of 
plant-lice,  and  tenderly  care  for  them  till  the 
insect  is  full  grown  and  is  able  to  reward  their 
kind  nursing  by  a  rich  supply  of  such  milk  as 
the  ant  likes.  Sometimes  war  arises  between 
two  ant  republics  for  the  possession  of  these 
aphides.  And  when  such  war  takes  place,  it  is 
very  bitter,  and  the  aphides  are  made  to  suffer 
many  wrongs  even  from  those  who  pretend  to 
be  their  friends.  There  is  nothing  in  insect- 
life  more  interesting  than  the  domestic  habits 
of  ants,  which  in  the  different  species  are  near- 
ly the  same.  The  females  live  together  in  the 
utmost  harmony.  They  have  no  nests,  like 
birds,  in  which  they  lay  their  eggs,  but  they  de- 
posit them  wherever  they  happen  to  be  while 
walking  about.  The  workers  pick  them  up  im- 
mediately and  carry  them  to  the  chambers  set 
apart  for  them.  Of  them  the  mothers  have  no 
care  whatever.  All  their  maternal  love  and 
anxiety  seem  to  be  transferred  to  the  workers, 
and  carefully  and  affectionately  do  they  take 
care  of  the  tender  and  dependent  young  com- 
mitted to  them.  In  about  two  weeks  the  egg  is 
hatched,  and  the  ant  appears  in  its  larva  state, 
in  Vhich  it  looks  very  unlike  the  full  grown 
ant.  The  nurses  are  obliged  to  gather  for  the 
young,  each  day,  the  provision  destined  for 
their  food. 

They  put  them  in  the  open  air  during  the 
day.  And  that  the  nurses  may  know  when  the 
sun  appears  and  shines  on  the  hill,  sentinels 
are  placed  just  under  the  roof  of  the  nest,  who 
observe  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  when  they 
are  assured  of  the  fact,  go  to  tell  it  to  those 
that  are  watching  the  larva,  by  touching  them 
in  an  intelligent  way  with  their  attenuoe.  In  a 
few  seconds  all  the  avenues  are  crowded  with 
workers  carrying  the  young  out  of  the  nest  to 
put  them  on  the  top  of  the  ant-hill,   that  they 


may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  sun's  rays. 
When  the  sun's  heat  becomes  too  great,  their 
careful  guardians  remove  them  to  chambers  not 
far  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  the  heat  of 
the  sun  is  more  mild. 

When  the  larvce  are  ready  to  change  into  their 
pupa  state,  the  workers  brush  them  clean,  dis- 
tend their  skin,  and  thus  fit  them  for  the  re- 
markable change  they  are  about  to  undergo. 
The  larva  then  spin  for  themselves  a  silken  co- 
coon of  a  close  texture  and  a  gray  or  yellowish 
color.  When  they  are  ready  to  escape  from 
their  cocoon,  the  workers  tear  the  silken  cover- 
ing from  the  pupa,  and  thus  assist  to  affect  its 


Ramie  and  Jute. 

In  the  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture for  1872,  just  received,  we  find  an  in- 
teresting allusion  to  the  value  and  growth  of 
two  of  the  more  recently  introduced  textile 
plants,  Ramie  and  Jute,  and  speaking  of  them 
as  likely  to  prove  of  importance,  particu- 
larly to  the  Southern  States;  and  as  we  have 
the  climate  of  those  States  and  some  advan- 
tages they  have  not,  for  the  growing  of  the 


AN    ANT'S    NEST. 


deliverance.  They  then  watch  over  the  newly 
born,  feed  it,  teach  it  to  walk,  and  never  aban- 
don it  till  it  can  help  itself. 


Lecture  on  Fish  Culture. 

Mr.  Livingstone  Stone,  Doputy  U.  S.  Fish 
Commissioner,  will  lecture  before  the  Oakland 
Farming  Club,  Friday  evening,  Dec.  13th. 
Mr.  Stone  is  now  in  San  Francisco,  writing  up 
the  report  of  his  official  visit  to  the  Pacific 
States. 


I.  O.  G.  T. — We  have  received  a  pamphlet 
containing  the  proceedings  of  the  13th  Annnal 
Session  of  the  Grand  Lodge— I.  O.  G.  T.  of 
California,  from  Geo.  B.  Katzenstein,  G.  W.  S. 


plants  alluded  to,  we  extract  from  the  Report 
as  follows : 

Ramie  and  jute,  fibrous  plants  which  promise 
great  value,  have  recently  been  introduced  into 
the  United  States,  and  to  some  extent  have 
been  distributed  by  the  Department  in  the 
Southern  States,  the  climate  of  which  is  alone 
adapted  to  their  successful  production.  Of 
the  former,  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
its  use,  because  machinery  has  not  been  invent- 
ed by  which  its  fiber  may  be  separated;  but  its 
value,  in  view  of  its  fineness,  strength,  and 
beauty,  will  yet  command  an  exercise  of  in- 
genuity which  will  make  its  culture  a  profitable 
industry. 

The  latter  has  already  taken  its  place  in  the 
manufacture  of  carpets  and  other  fabrics  as  a 


substitute  for  cotton,  wool,  flax,  and  hair. 
Each  of  these,  I  may  safely  predict,  is  destined 
to  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  products 
and  manufactures  of  this  country;  and  it  is  not 
the  least  important  consideration  that  they 
may  serve  largely  to  diversify  the  crops  of  our 
Southern  States,  a  subject  which  has  command- 
ed much  of  my  attention,  because  of  my  con- 
viction of  the  many  benefits  which  will  result 
therefrom. 


Warm  Water  for  Plants. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  used  in  water- 
ing house  plants  or  even  those  in  the  open  bor- 
der, is  a  matter  that  should  receive  more  atten- 
tion than  is  given  it.  It  is  too  often  the  case 
that  the  temperature  is  wholly  unknown  and 
great  injury  is  often  the  consequence.  There 
is  no  mistaking  the  effect  of  warm  spring  rains 
upon  young  grass  and  plants,  and  its  influence 
upon  the  germination  of  seeds;  whilst  autumn 
rains — unless  they  too  are  warm — produce  no 
such  sudden  and  vivifying  effects. 

Water  should  be  tempered,  should  be  made 
temperate,  and  never  be  applied  to  plants 
when  below  60  deg.,  and  had  better  be  ten  de- 
grees higher  than  one  lower.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  cucumbers  in  a  hot  bed  will  stand 
water  at  90  degrees  without  injury;  but  as  a 
standing  rule  for  all  plants  and  shrubs  from  60 
to  75  degrees  is  the  right  temperature. 

Water  used  in  watering  plants  should  be  free 
from  sediment.  It  is  not  essential  that  it  be 
pure  water;  but  for  showering  the  leaves  and 
branches  should  be  as  near  pure  as  ordinary 
spring  or  river  water.  In  watering  the  earth  of 
pot  or  border  plants,  even  liquid  manure,  or 
water  containing  fertilizing  salts  can  be  used; 
but  it  should  not  be  turbid  or  muddy.  Such 
water  soon  fills  up  all  the  pores  of  the  soil,  pre- 
venting the  ingress  of  air  to  the  roots  of  the 
plant. 

Extended   Irrigation. 

The  foregoing,  which  refers  more  particularly 
to  the  application  of  water  to  pot  plants,  may 
very  reasonably  suggest  the  propriety  of  under- 
standing well  the  properties  and  condition  of 
water  used  for  purposes  of  more  extended  irri- 
gation. We  not  unfrequently  hear  of  injury 
done  to  plants  and  trees  by  watering;  and  the 
charge  is  laid  to  irrigation;  and  at  once  a  sweep- 
ing denunciation  goes  forth,  condemning  the 
practice  as  "worse  than  useless." 

But  find  out  the  real  truth,  and  the  fault 
would  lie,  not  so  much  in  the  application  or 
use  of  water,  as  its  nature,  condition  or  tem- 
perature. It  is  not  spring  water  that  injures 
vegetation  when  applied,  but  it  is  cold  spring 
water;  nor  is  it  the  excess  of  water,  half  as  much 
as  it  is  the  mode  or  time  of  application.  The 
subject  of  irrigation  is  one  of  growing  impor- 
tance to  the  interests  of  our  agriculture,  and 
our  columns  are  always  open  to  its  reasonable 
discussion. 


Dr.  Frederic  W.  Morris,  resident  physician 
of  the  Halifax  Visiting  Dispensary,  has  written 
to  the  American  Medical  Times  that  sarracenia 
purpurea,  or  Indian  cup,  a  native  plant  of  Novia 
Scotia,  is  a  remedy  for  small-pox  in  all  its 
forms  in  twelve  hours  after  the  patient  has 
taken  the  medicine.  However  alarming  and 
numerous  the  eruptions,  or  confluent  and 
frightful  they  may  be,  the  peouliar  action  is 
such  that  scarcely  a  scar  is  left  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  disease.  If  the  vaccine  or  variolous 
matter  is  washed  with  an  infusion  of  sarracenia, 
they  are  deprived  of  their  contagious  proper- 
ties. The  medicine  has  been  successfully  tried 
in  the  hospitals  of  Novia  Scotia,  and  will  be 
continued. 


[December  14,  1672. 


..CORRESPONDENCE. 


Notes  of  Travel  in  Washington  Terri- 
tory. 

[By  our  Traveling  Correspondent.] 

There  are  three  ways  to  get  to  Washington 
Territory  by  public  conveyance.  One  by  ocean 
steamer  to  Portland,  Oregon,  distant  from  San- 
Francisco  by  ocean  route  C50  miles,  48  of  which 
is  up  the  Willamette  river.  From  Portland  via 
Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Co.'s  Steamers  and 
railroad,  to  Wallula,  Washington  Territory,  dis- 
tance 254  miles.  This  is  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Columbia  river  for  nine  months  of  the 
year. 

From  thence    east    31   mile3  by  the  North 
Western  Stage  Co.'s  stages  and  we  reach  Walla 
Walla,  whole  distance  from  San   Francisco   935 
miles.    Fare  by  this  route  $46. 
Another    Route. 

This  is  by  C.  P.  Kailroad,  east  to  Winne- 
mucca,  Nevada,  462  miles;  thence  north  via 
Boise  City,  Idaho,  to  Walla  Walla,  distance  500 
miles,  traversed  by  stages  of  the  North  Western 
Stage  Co.  Total  distance  from  San  Francisco 
962  miles,  cost  of  fare  about  the  same  as  by  the 
Portland  route. 

Still  another  route  is  by  rail  and  stage  to 
Portland  direct,  distance  some  700 miles;  thence 
by  river  route  mentioned  above;  and  which  at 
this  season  of  the  year  probably  the  most  pre- 
ferable of  either  route.  No  more  beautiful 
scenery  is  presented  in  any  part  of  the  world 
than  is  found  on  the  river  route  from  Portland 
to  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia,  of  which 
mention  will  be  made  hereafter. 

Towns  of  Walla  Walla  Valley, 
The  principal  of  which  are  Walla  Walla,  Waits- 
burg  and  Dayton;  the  former  is  the  county  seat 
of  Walla  Walla  county,  Washington  Territory; 
situated  in  lat.  46°  10'  north,  and  long.  1 18° 
25'  west  from  Greenwich,  and  contains  about 
2,000  inhabitants,  and  where  700  votes  were 
polled  at  the  election  in  November. 

The  town  has  two  hotels;  the  principal  one  is 
presided  over  by  N.  R.  Packard;  he  will  soon 
remove,  however,  to  a  new  structure  of  brick, 
costing  $30,000,  the  property  of  Frederick 
Stine,  an  old  schoolmate  of  ours.  A.  H.  Rey- 
nolds does  the  banking  "business  of  the  place 
and  is  otherwise  interested  in  manufactures  in 
other  portions  of  the  county. 

There  are  three  or  four  grist  mills  in  the 
vicinity  of  Walla  Walla,  the  principal  of  which 
is  known  as  the  Standard  mill,  and  owned  by 
I.  T.  Reese,  Esq.,  merchant  of  this  place.  The 
mill  is  run  by  water  power,  its  size  46x54  feet 
on  the  ground  and  has  five  floors.jwith  two  run 
of  burrs,  and  a  capacity  to  manufacture  200 
barrels  of  flour  every  24  hours.  Sixteen  thou- 
sand barrels  of  flour  were  made  at  this  mill  last 
year.  At  this  writing,  wheat  is  quoted  at  fifty 
cents  a  bushel,  and  flour  [at  $3.50  per  barrel. 
Middlings  are  worth  $20.00  and  bran  $10.00 
per  ton. 

Besides  the  above,  as  merchants,  there  are 
Paine  Bros.  &  Moore;  Jas.  Jones;  Baldwin  it 
Whitman,  and  others  we  might  mention  if  time 
permitted.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  is  one  of  the 
liveliest  towns  in  the  "far  west;"  its  residents 
are  alive  to  all  the  interests  around,  and  65 
copies  of  the  Pacific  Rcbal  Pbess  are  taken 
at  this  place. 

Waitsburg. 

This  place  is  nearly  20  miles  east  of  Walla 
Walla  and  contains  about  200  inhabitants;  it 
has  some  half  dozen  merchants,  of  whom 
Paine,  Preston  &  Co.,  and  W.  Whitcher  are 
among  the  most  prominent.  The  former  are 
also  the  proprietors  of  a  fine  flouring  mill  at 
this  place.  The  town  contains  also  a  very  good 
hotel  and  manufacturing  interests  to  correspond 
with  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  beau- 
tifully located  on  the  banks  of  the  Touchet 
river  and  surrounded  by  an  intelligent  commu- 
nity of  farmers,  who,  by  their  improvements 
seem  to  have  settled  here  to  remain. 
Dayton. 

This  town  is  located  on  the  Touchet  river 
some  10  miles  east  of  Waitsburg,  or  27  miles 
direct  from  Walla  Walla,  the  county  seat.  The 
first  house  in  this  place  was  erected  in  April 
last,  and  it  now  contains  200  inhabitants. 
Among  its  principal  merchants  are  J.  N.  Day 
and  Messrs.  Wait  &  Matzger.  The  town  was 
named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Day  and  Waitsburg  of 
Mr.  Wait. 

Wait  &  Matzger  are  also  the  proprietors  of 
the  Dayton  flouring  mills,  whicn  are  run  by 
water  through  two  21-inch  turbine  wheels,  has 
two  run  of  burrs  and  a  capacity  of  making  80 
barrels  of  flour  daily.  The  same  men  are  also  the 
proprietors  of  an  extensive  planing  mill  and 
manufacture  everything  usually  turned  out  by 
such  an  establishment.  They  are  also  heavily 
interested  in  the  Dayton  Woolen  Factory,  an 
incorporated  company  with  a  capital  of  $40,000. 
Jesse  Day  is  President  and  F.  D.  Frary  is  Sec- 
retary. 

The  mill  is  40x80  feet,  is  to  be  run  by  water, 
but  steam  power  will  be  used  for  drying  pur- 
poses; it  is  to  bo  a  "two  set"  mill.and  will  lie  in 
complete  running  order  next   spring.     Among 


the  enterprises  of  the  place,  note  worthy,  are, 
the  store  of  Wait  k  Matzger,  a  fine  fire-proof 
structure;  and  a  new  hotel,  40x60,  in  process  of 
erection,  J.  M.  Hunt  proprietor,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  completed  before  this  will  be  in  print; 
and  not  to  be  omitted  is  the  fact,  that  here  is 
an  organization  of  Good  Templars  with  one 
hundred  members. 

We  are  also  informed  by  the  principal  busi- 
nest  men  here,  that  within  a  circuit  of  15  miles 
north  and  east  of  here,  there  are  a  thousand 
160  acre  farms  open  for  entry  and  settlement. 
Of  the  land  tilled  in  the  vicinity,  from  25  to  70 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  have  been  raised. 

Walla  Walla   Valley. 

In  writing  of  this  valley  it  is  impossible  to 
give  anything  more  than  an  outline  sketch,  in 
the  limited  space  you  alot  me.  In  order  to  ap- 
preciate its  excellence  one  must  visit  it. 

In  speaking  of  the  Walla  Walla  Valley  we  in- 
clude all  that  portion  of  the  country  drained  by 
the  Walla  Walla  river,  which  comprises  the 
greater  portion  of  Walla  Walla  County.  W.  T., 
and  a  large  portion  of  Umatilla  County,  Oregon, 
and  is  divided  by  the  line  separating  W.  T. 
from  the  State  of  Oregon.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Touchet  river  and  its  tributa- 
ries, on  the  east  by  the  Blue  mountains,  on  the 
south  by  Pine  Creek,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Columbia  river.  From  north  to  south  this  val- 
ley is  about  50  miles  loug,  from  east  to  west 
from  30  to  40  miles  wide. 

The  Walla  Walla  River, 

With  all  its  tributaries,  heads  in  the  Blue  moun- 
tains, it  flows  in  a  general  westerly  direction 
for  about  40  miles,  and  there  empties  into  the 
Columbia  river  near  Wallula,  the  present  head 
of  navigation  at  low  water.  In  passing  up  the 
Walla  Walla  from  its  mouth  the  farming  land 
for  the  first  18  miles,  is  just  the  width  of  one 
ranch.  But  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the 
stream,  are  covered  with  bunch  grass  for  miles 
in  either  direction,  a  reality,  but  equal  to  astock 
raiser's  dream  of  paradise.  At  15  miles  from 
the  Columbia  the  Touchet  empties  into  the 
Walla  Walla  river  from  the  north,  and  a  little 
farther  up  Pine  Creek  puts  in  from  the 
south.  The  valley  begins  to  widen  out  at  the 
junction  of  these  two  streams  very  rapidly.  The 
source  of  the 

Touchet.  River 
Is  northeastly  from  its  mouth,  and  that  of  Pine 
Creek  is  southeasterly.  -These  two  streams 
head  in  the  Blue  mountains,  some  40  miles 
apart  they  enter  the  valley  and  from  two  sides 
of  a  triangular  shaped  portion  of  this  valley, 
while  the  above  mentioned  range  of  mountains 
forms  the  third  side.  All  along  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  Touchet  it  is  excellent  farming  land, 
and  very  fair  its  entire  length.  The  bottom 
land  varies  from  one  hundred  yards  to  a  mile 
or  more  in  width.  Along  the  upper  portion  of 
this  stream  the  farming  land  is  not  confined  to 
the  bottom,  but  the  hills  are  equally  productive 
for  the  growing  of  cereals.  Above  the  mouth 
of  this  stream  a  perfect  net- work  of  small  creeks 
put  into  the  same,  thoroughly  watering  the 
valley  in  every  direction.  The  Walla  Walla 
river  and 

Mill   Creek, 

Each  where  they  enter  the  valley,  branch  out 
in  a  dozen  different  directions,  furnishing  an 
abundance  of  water.  Along  the  bank's  of  the 
above  mentioned  streams  there  is  more  or  less 
timber,  and  bunch  grass  grows  everwhere.  As 
a  general  thing  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  produc- 
ing grain,  vegetables  and  fruit  in  quality  and 
quantity,  equal  to  the  best  average  of  your 
State.  The  rains  furnish  all  the  necessary 
moisture,  although  we  noticed  a  few  who  were 
irrigating. 

We  are  informed  that  the  best  portion  of  this 
valley  for  agricultural  purposes  is  that  lying 
along  the  base  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  since 
visiting  the  same  we  are  of  that  opinion. 

There  is  from  one  end  of  this  valley  to  the 
other  a  belt  of  beautiful  sloping  land  adjoining 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  averag- 
ing about  ten  miles  wide,  that  is  a  rich,  moist 
soil,  some  of  which  is  now  bearing  crops,  the 
largest  portion,  however,  is  not  even  claimed, 
let  alone  tilled.  Farther  away  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  nearer  the  Columbia  River,  the  land 
is  drier  and  not  so  productive,  except  as  above 
mentioned  close  along  the  banks  of  the  smaller 
streams. 

Character  ol  the  Land  and  Climate. 
This  portion  of  the  valley  is  similar  in  char- 
acter to  that  of  a  great  portion  of  the  best  grain 
land  in  California,  and  will  produce  as,  well 
with  less  irrigation.  At  present  it  is  only  fit 
for  grazing  purposes.  As  a  general  thing,  fuel 
can  be  obtained  without  going  far,  but  there 
are  spots  where  it  is  wholly  wanting.  Fencing 
and  building  lumber  has  to  be  brought  from 
the  Blue  Mountains.  Forest  timber  has  been 
set  out  in  groves  by  a  few,  with  good  success. 
This  valley  is  located  between  45"'  and  46J 
North  latitude,  and  we  are  informed  that  the 
winters  are  as  mild  here  as  they  are  in  the  East- 
ern States  six  degrees  more  to  the  Southward. 
The  snow  seldom  falls  more  than  two  or  three 
inches  deep,  nor  does  it  lie  on  the  ground  any 
length  of  time,  although  last  winter  they  did 
have  six  weeks  sleighing. 

Transportation 
For  their  products  is  one  of  the  greatest  disad- 
vantages the  farmers  of  this  valley  have  had  to 
labor  under  in  the  past,  but  it  is  now  settled  al- 
most beyond  a  doubt  that  the  crop  of  1873  will  be 
borne  to  market  via  railroad  car.  At  the  present 
writing,  all  or  nearly  all  the  products  of  this 
valley,  not  consumed  here,  finds  its  way  to 
Portland,  down  the   Columbia.     Wallula,  situ- 


ated 31%  miles  distant  from  Walla  Walla,  is 
the  point  on  the  Columbia  River  to  which  place 
all  the  products  of  this  valley  are  transported 
on  wagons.  l.  p.  mc 

[To   be  continued. 1 

A  Gobbler  in  Trouble. 

Editoiis  Pbess: — As  is  well  known  to  you,  it 
sometimes  happens  in  the  world's  history  that 
the  males  of  God's  Creation  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  act  the  part  of  the  females,  and  vice 
versa. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  doings  of 
a  gobbler  in  Stanislaus  County,  who  attempted 
a  practical  illustration  of  such  notions. 

The  incident  actually  occurred  upon  a  quiet 
ranch  but  little  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
from  San  Francisco,  and  excited  considerable 
interest  and  a  hearty  laugh  among  all  who  be- 
came acquainted  with  its  circumstances. 

A  gobbler,  to  all  appearances  as  sensible  as 
any  other  gobbler,  and  the  only  one  on  the 
ranch,  all  at  once  concluded  to  renounce  strut- 
ting, gobbling,  and  all  other  pastimes  of  a  gob- 
bler, and  seriously,  of  his  own  free  will  and  ac- 
cord, went  to  setting  on  hens'  eggs.  Efforts 
were  made  to  keep  him  from  the  nest,  but  all 
in  vain.  He'd  peck  you  while  taking  him  off, 
and  would  creep  back  and  cover  the  eggs,  af- 
fecting most  ridiculously  all  the  airs  of  a  ma- 
tronly turkey-hen. 

The  lady  of  the  house,  when  she  found  he 
was  bent  on  setting,  concluded  to  give  him  a 
fair  showing.  So  she  Bet  him  on  thirty  eggs 
well  marked  in  pencil,  and  determined  to  see 
what  would  be  the  result  of  this  novel  experi- 
ment. He  was  as  proud  a  looking  gobbler, 
Messrs.  Editors,  as  you  ever  saw.  He  sat  as 
naturally  as  any  hen.  About  the  same  hour 
every  day,  he  would  leave  his  nest  to  eat  and 
drink,  but  was  never  observed  to  leave  for  more 
than  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  He  determined 
to  do  the  thing  in  proper  style. 

Every  visitor  to  the  ranch  went  to  see  that 
reformed  gobbler.  The  ladies  were  particularly 
interested  in  his  successful  imitations. 

He  was  an  object  of  interest  even  to  the  poul- 
try. It  was  not  uncommon  to  find  a  half  dozen 
chickens  watching  him  in  his  cozy  corner,  their 
outstretched  necks  the  very  expression  of  won- 
derment. The  turkey-hens  never  deigned  to 
go  near  him.  Could  they  have  considered  his 
actions  a  rebuke?  They  had  been  very  unsuc- 
cessful all  the  season  in  raising  turkeys.  Pul- 
lets would  frequently  get  into  the  nest  with 
him,  and  leave  a  fresh  egg  for  him  to  try  his 
skill  upon  it.  But  all  such  eggs  were  carefully 
removed. 

While  his  slow  work  was  goinj[  on,  numerous 
were  the  guesses  at  his  motives  and  his  chances 
for  success.  Some  thought  he  was  "rattle- 
weeded."  Some  suggested  that  as  his  hens 
had  been  so  unsuccessful  in  raising  their  young, 
he  beoame  suddenly  alarmed  lest  his  race 
should  become  extinct,  and  considered  it  high 
time  to  learn  to  hatch  turkeys  himself  by  ex- 
perimenting on  hens'  eggs.  Others  concluded 
he  was  seized  with  the  spirit  of  the  woman's 
rights  reformers,  and  was  setting  to  all  hus- 
bands a  noble,  self-sacrificing  domestic  ex- 
ample. 

All  agreed  that  his  odd  actions  justified  the 
belief  that  he  would  be  the  happiest  gobbler  in 
the  world,  if  he  could  only  get  to  laying  eggs. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  that  he  could  not 
hatch.  Some  insisted  that  he  was  not  shaped 
right  for  it;  others,  that  he  did  not  have  enough 
animal  heat;  while  the  ladies  contended  that  he 
"didn't  know  enough  about  it  anyhow."  Oth- 
ers guessed  that  if  he  did  batch,  it  would  take 
him  longer  than  a  hen. 

In  spite  of  all  notice  and  remarks,  that  gob- 
bler went  on  unflinchingly  in  his  arduous  un- 
dertaking, until  he  had  set  several  days  more 
than  the  three  weeks  necessary  to  hatch 
chickens. 

Before  the  result  is  given,  let  us  note  a  fact 
or  two.  Like  all  great  reformers,  ourgobbler 
found  grave  difficulties  in  his  way.  His  feet 
were  large,  and  he  was  so  heavy  and  awkward 
that  when  he  stepped  into  his  nest,  he  occasion- 
ally broke  an  egg  or  two.  The  place  he  had 
selected  in  the  barn  for  his  nest  was  such  that 
the  harvest  hands  would  frequently  cover  him 
with  straw.  This  compelled  our  hero  to  work 
his  way  to  the  surface  and  to  get  his  eggs  up 
with  him  the  best  way  he  could.  In  this  way 
other  eggs  were  broken.  At  last,  when  his  set- 
ting had  continued  more  than  three  weeks,  but 
seven  eggs  remained. 

On  examination  they  proved  to  be  spoilt,  and 
were  removed.  He  had  no  eggs.  What  then? 
Did  he  stop?  No  indeed.  He  found  twelve 
eggs  in  another  nest,  and  went  to  setting  again 
as  earnestly  as  ever.  He  continued  on  these  a 
week  or  more,  when  the  eggs  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared one  night,  and  were  supposed  to  be 
the  prey  of  some  worthless  dog. 

And  did  not  this  satisfy  him?  No.  He  was 
as  determined  as  ever.  He  found  a  few  eggs 
in  his  old  nest,  and  crept  back  npon  them, 
nothing  daunted.  Did  not  the  persistence  of 
that  gobbler,  as  a  hero  in   the  poultry-yard, 


sinack  of  the  perseverance  of  a  Bismarck  or  a 
Grant? 

Ho  seemed  resolved  "to  fight  it  out  on  that 
line,  if  it  took  all  summer."  As  a  reward  for 
his  perseverance,  he  was  allowed  to  set  to  his 
heart's  content  on  fifteen  more  well-marked 
eggs.  Every  one  began  to  wish  success  to  that 
gobbler.  He  commenced  this  third  attempt  as 
earnestly  as  he  did  the  first.  Two  weeks  pass- 
ed. He  had  managed  to  get  rid  of  all  of  the  eggs 
but  three.  For  several  days  he  showed  signs 
of  weakening.  He  would  leave  his  nest  a  long- 
er time  thaij  formerly.  He  began  to  forget 
himself,  and  gave  an  occasional  strut.  After 
six  weeks  earnest  trial,  he  finally  abandoned 
his  nest,  and  "  Richard  was  himself  again." 
Our  hero  seemed  to  be  fully  convinced  that  for 
a  gobbler  to  hatch  eggs  is  on  the  list  of  impos- 
sibilities. After  six  weeks  of  honest  effort  and 
complete  failure,  his  look  of  humility  seemed 
to  say,  "Don't  expect  a  gobbler  to  hatch  eggs." 

About  this  time,  a  patent  medicine  ped- 
dler came  along,  and  made  a  diagnosis  of 
the  case.  His  sage  conclusion  was,  that  the 
gobbler  did  not  hatch  the  eggs  because  they 
were  not  his  own.  Please  say  to  him,  if  he  will 
only  believe  it,  that  by  chance  a  bottle  which 
he  left  of  that  cure-all,  the  Australian  Blood 
Purifier,  was  thrown  out  of  a  window,  and  its 
contents  mixed  with  the  water  of  a  chicken 
trough.  Our  gobbler  got  a  sip  of  it,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  he  has  been  sound  and  sensible. 

Stanislaus,  Dec.  2.  1872.  W. 


Best  Twenty  Apples. 

Eds.  Pbess: — In  response  to  your  call  for  a 
list  of  the  best  twenty  varieties  of  apples  for  an 
amateur  garden  or  orchard,  I  send  you  a  list 
for  this  locality. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  the  number  much 
too  largo  for  the  amateur  or  market  grower. 
After  going  through  with  the  130  to  140  varie- 
ties that  I  have  fruited  here,  I  select  ten  that 
fills  the  season,  from  earliest  to  latest,  and 
which  will  give  better  satisfaction  than  a  larger 
list  within  a  district  of  twenty  miles  bordering 
on  the  coast. 

It  is  but  little  use  to  give  a  list  for  the  mar- 
ket fruit  grower  because  climate  and  soil  make 
such  a  very  great  difference  with  some  varie- 
ties. Time  of  ripening  is  the  most  important 
point  that  should  determine  the  selection  for  a 
particular  locality. 

Amateur  list:  Red  Astrachan,  Benoni,  Grav- 
enstein,  King  of  Tompkins  Co.,  R.  I.  Greening, 
Yellow  Bellflower,  Esopus  Spitzenbnrgh,  Wag- 
ener,  Monmouth  Pippiu,  Newtown  Pippin. 

The  varieties  ripen  in  succession  as  given  in 
the  list.  Additional  list:  Early  Harvest,  for 
the  coast  section,  Carolina  Red  June,  for  the 
interior,  American  Summer  Pearmain,  Melon, 
Lowell,  Canada  Reinette,  Fall  Pippin,  Rox, 
Russett,  Baldwin,  Ortley,  White  Winter  Pear- 
main. 

A  selection  of  50  trees  for  family  use,  to 
ripen  in  succession:  4  Red  Astrachan,  2  Be- 
noni, 5  Gravenstein,  6  King  of  T.  C,  5  R.  I. 
Greening,  6  Yellow  Bellflower,  6  Esopus  Spit- 
zenbnrgh, 4  Wegener,  12  Newtown  Pippin, 
(yellow). 

The  market  orchard  should  contain  but  very 
few  varieties,  the  less  the  number  the  greater 
the  profit,  provided  the  best  only  are  selected. 
W.  H.  Peppeb. 

Liberty  Nurseries,  near  Petaluma,  Sonoma 
Co.,  Cal. 

Carpinteria,  Santa  Barbara. 

Editobs  Pbess: — We,  of  La  Carpinteria,  think 
we  have  one  of  the  best  little  "nooks"  on  this 
whole  coast.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  clime  more 
pleasant,  or  soil  more  fertile  than  ours.  One 
fault,  (if  it  is  a  fault,)  we  are  very  limited  in 
territory.  The  mountains  came  near  drinking 
from  the  Grand  Pacific  all  the  way  along  here, 
but  left  a  little  nook  where  a  goodly  number  of 
happy  homes  could  be  raised,  where  we  can 
rest  under  our  own  vines  and  fig  trees. 

We  have  had  no  rains  yet,  but  we  have  plen- 
ty of  time  to  get  wet.  But  few  of  us  are  any- 
ways uneasy,  although  we  seldom  get  too  much 
rain.  Our  crops  were  good  and  farmers  are 
very  well  pleased  with  the  products  of  their  la- 
bors. Corn  is  mostly  harvested  and  w«  can 
show  "cribs,"  that  would  do  honor  to  any 
place  in  the  State,  and  I  think  no  State  could 
well  be  ashamed  of  as  good. 

Our  lima  beans  are  good  and  pay  well. 
Friend  Robt.Mc  Allister  planted  nine  acres  and 
harvested  eleven  tons  which  sold  on  the  ground 
at  five  cents  per  pound,  clearing  one  hundred 
dollars  per  acre.  That  is  doing  a  little  better 
perhaps  than  will  average  one  year  with  anoth- 
er, but  the  lima  bean  is  as  easily  raised  as  oth- 
beans  and  usually  yields  as  much  or  tnore. 
Mc  Allister  picked  and  shelled  the  product  of 
one  vine  which  weighed  four  pounds.  If  there 
is  or  was  a  bean  vine  in  the  State  that  will  beat 
that,  we  should  like  to  hear  from  it. 

Some  of  the  fruits  do  not  do  as  well  here  as 
further  north.  The  apple,  pear,  peach,  and 
plum  cannot  consider  themselves  at  home,  but 
choosing  varieties  most  suitable  we  can  raise 
enough  for  home  use.  As  to  garden  vegeta- 
bles we  can  have  them  fresh  from  the  gTouud 
all  the  year.  Taken  altogether,  we  think  there 
is  no  place  where  one  con  have  more  of  the 
comforts  of  life  than  in  this  genial  clime. 

O.  N.  Cadweix. 


[December  14,  1872. 
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The  Lion  and  Tiger  Trade. 

In  the  course  of  my  wanderings  around  the 
city,  I  came,  the  other  day,  across  a  monopo- 
list, pur  et  simple.  He  is  a  trader  on  a  large 
scale,  but  is  generally  very  careful  not  to  han- 
dle that  live  stock  in  which  he  deals;  nor,  for 
that  matter,  do  any  of  his  employers.  His 
business  is  the  importation  of  every  variety  of 
wild  beast  and  bird,  from  an  elephant  to  a 
guinea  pig,  from  an  ostrich  to  a  Java  sparrow. 
Does  the  proprietor  of  a  menagerie  lose  his  ele- 
phant, he  repairs  to  this  gentleman's  reposito- 
ry. He  states  whether  he  would  prefer  an  Af- 
rican or  Asiatic  elephant.  He  gives  an  order 
according  to  his  fancy,  and  in  due  time  the 
animal  arrives,  and  is  immediately  shipped  to 
wherever  his  new  owner's  caravan  may  happen 
to  be.  If  an  African  is  wanted,  a  dispatch  is 
at  once  sent  to  Cape  Town;  if  horned  horses, 
giraffes,  or  rhinoceroses  are  in  demand,  orders 
are  at  once  sent  out  to  New  York  for  all  that 
can  be  bought  or  found.  The  fact  is,  this  gen- 
tleman has  some  fifteen  employers,  who  are 
scattered  over  Africa  and  Asia,  whose  sole  busi- 
ness consists  in  collecting  rare  wild  animals 
for  him.  So  complete  are  all  his  arrangements 
that  none  are  found  to  compete  with  him  in 
the  business.  He  has  the  entire  trade  to  him- 
self, and  supplies  every  menagerie  in  this  coun- 
try with  such  animals  as  they  need,  from  time 
to  time.  There  are  over  thirty  menageries 
travelling  about  the  country  every  year.  Every 
year  they  lose  a  certain  percentage  of  their  an- 
imals from  natural  death  or  by  accident.  Some 
of  the  more  rare  animals  are  generally  delicate 
and  never  become  acclimatized,  and  conse- 
quently do  not  live  long.  This  makes  them 
very  costly.  Others  again,  like  the  giraffe,  oft- 
en die  of  sea-sickness  on  the  voyage.  The  gi- 
raffe, too,  is  so  awkwardly  built  that  it  does  not 
lie  down  with  its  legs  under  it  like  others  of  the 
antelope  tribe;  consequently  if  the  vessel  rolls 
at  sea,  it  loses  its  balance,  is  swung  against  its 
cage  and  frequently  breaks  its  long,  ungainly 
neck.  This  risk  runs  up  the  price  of  giraffes 
to  a  high  figure.  A  year  or  two  ago  a  well 
known  showman,  who  had  imported  four  gi- 
raffes through  this  gentleman's  agency,  but 
who  took  the  sea  risk  on  himself,  lost  them  ail 
on  the  voyage.  He  could  not  now  got  four 
equally  good  specimens  under  $25,000.  But 
when  a  cargo  does  come  safely  across,  the  prof- 
its to  the  importer  are  very  large. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  of 
these  animals  are  captured  when  full  grown. 
A  full-grown  lion,  could  he  be  trapped  and  put 
in  a  cage,  would  soon  pine  away  and  die.  A 
full-grown,  wild  elephant  is  the  most  savagely 
treacherous  of  animals.  Even  when  captured 
young,  and  trained  in  a  circus,  the  elephant 
betrays  these  inborn  traits  more  and  more  as 
he  grows  older.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that 
elephants  have  been  imported  from  Africa. 
Many  persons  ^will  recollect  P.  T.  Barnum's 
advertisement  of  the  first  one — a  dwarf — which 
was  to  appear  in  his  menagerie.  The  animal, 
however,  died  on  the  voyage,  and  was  conse- 
quently never  seen  in  this  country.  Our  mo- 
nopolist dealer  in  wild  beasts  soon  after  ob- 
tained four  young  elephants  from  Africa  and 
retailed  them  here  to  different  showmen  at 
about  $8,000  apiece.  They  were  "babies." 
The  elephant  is  an  animal  of  very  slow  growth. 
When  five  years  old  it  does  not  stand  more 
than  three  feet  high;  and  one  out  of  the  four 
alluded  to  above  was  only  thirty  inches  high. 
They  were,  however,  a  perfect  godsend  to  show- 
men in  the  way  of  startling  novelties.  One, 
the  thirty-inch  one,  was  coolly  exhibited  as  a 
dwarf.  Another  was  shown  as  the  offspring  of 
an  old  female  elephant  which  had  been  in  this 
country  years  before  the  youngster  first  saw  the 
light  in  his  native  African  jungle.  Three  of 
these  young  elephants  are  still  alive  and  in  this 
country,  but  they  have  grown  out  of  all  knowl- 
edge, especially  the  dwarf.  The  showmen  who 
exhibited  the  young  calf,  asserted  to  have  been 
born  here,  made  a  great  hit,  as  it  is  pretty  gen- 
erally known  that  elephants  will  not  breed  in 
this  country.  Lions  breed  freely.  In  fact, 
there  are  few  menageries  which  do  not  have  a 
litter  of  cubs  every  year.  But  the  mothers  al- 
ways destroy  or  desert  them,  and  they  are 
obliged  to  be  brought  up  on  milk  given  to  them 
in  a  bottle,  similar  to  that  used  in  raising  ba- 
bies by  hand.  The  hippopotamus  has  also  been 
known  to  breed  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  in 
London.  Like  the  lioness,  she  destroys  her 
young  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  but  the  attend- 
ants in  London  did  once  succeed  in  rescuing  a 
young  one  from  its  mother,  and  in  bringing  it 
Tip  by  hand.  But  animals  brought  up  in  this 
artificial  way  and  born  in  a  confined  cage  never 
grow  up  to  be  such  fine  specimens  as  those 
born  in  a  state  of  nature. 

As  a  general  thing,  all  animals  are  captured 
when  young,  by  natives,  acting  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  white  agents.  If  lions  are 
wanted,  the  natives  sally  up  the  country,  and 
either  kill  the  parents  and  then  secure  the  cubs, 
or  track  the  lioness  to  her  den,  and  then,  wait- 
ing till  she  goes  hunting  for  food,  seize  the  op- 
portunity of  stealing  the  cubs.  In  capturing 
elephants,  they  drive  them,  old  and  young,  into 
an  enclosure,  hamstring  the  old  ones  so  as  to 
disable  them  from  protecting  their  calves,  and 
then  easily  secure  the  young  ones.  An  African 
lion  commands  a  higher  price  in  market  than 


an  Asiatic  lion,  on  account  of  his  more  noble 
and  commanding  appearance;  his  mane  is  much 
thicker  and  longer  than  that  of  his  Asiatic 
brother,  and  is  black.  The  quantity  and  length 
of  the  mane  is  the  test  of  the  value  of  lions.  An 
African  lion  sells  for  $3,000;  an  Asiatic  only 
$2,000.  The  same  with  tigers.  Royal  Bengal 
tigers  will  command  $6,000  a  pair:  Brazilian 
only  $4,000  a  pair.  Camels  and  dromedaries 
bring  about  $1,200  a  piece,  but  white  camels 
have  been  sold  at  $2,500  each.  A  good  ostrich 
can  be  bought  for  about  $405;  elephants  from 
$6,000  to  $8,000;  horned  horses,  so-called, 
though  they  are  really  only  a  variety  of  ante- 
elope,  from  $1,500  upward. 

The  importation  of  animals  is  only  a  branch 
of  the  business;  but  it  is,  in  this  case,  very  ex- 
tensive, for  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  value  of 
the  animals  imported  having  averaged  over 
$100,000  a  year.  Of  course,  the  needs  of  every 
menagerie  are  known ;  and  when  one  wants  to 
sell  a  surplus  animal  or  two,  or  to  replace  them 
with  finer  specimens,  they  are  almost  invariably 
sold  direct  to  this  gentleman,  or  through  him, 
on  commission  to  the  proprietors  of  other  me- 
nageries. A  very  fair  menagerie  may  be 
stocked  for  $50,000; but  some  few  of  the  giant 
shows  value  their  stock  of  animals  at  two  or 
three  times  that  figure.  The  aggregate  value  of 
all  the  wild  animals  in  the  different  caravans  in 
this  country  must  approximate  $2,500,000.  In 
no  other  country  in  the  world  are  there  so 
many  kept  in  confinement.  The  show  business 
is  essentially  American,  and,  as  a  general 
thing,  is  a  very  profitable  one.— Prairie  Farmer. 


Epichickbnic.  —  New  York  dispatches  say: 
Lately  there  has  been  a  very  noticeable  de- 
crease in  the  markets  of  this  city,  and  especially 
at  the  poultry  stalls  in  Washington  Market. 
In  many  instances,  chickens  which  are  dressed 
and  sent  to  market,  have  dark  streaks  in  the 
neck,  and  the  head  is  swollen  to  an  unusual 
size.  A  terrible  disease  has  broken  out  in  the 
poultry  pens  in  several  places  throughout  the 
State,  and  has  caused  a  considerable  amount  of 
commotion  among  the  poultry  and  game-dealers 
in  this  city,  notwithstanding  some  of  the  dealers 
in  fowls  in  Washington  market,  recently  de- 
nied all  knowledge  of  the  disease.  They  were 
disposing  of  hens  and  chickens  bearing  evid- 
ence of  having  died  of  the  disease.  One  dealer 
admitted  the  existence  of  the  disease,  and  said 
that  a  few  days  ago  he  was  in  Pennsylvania  and 
and  all  along  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  the 
poultry  were  dying  in  thousands  from  the  dis- 
ease, and  nothing  has  been  found  to  arrest  it 
Fowls  are  taken  with  staggering  fits,  running  at 
the  beaks,  and,  in  fact,  bearing  all  the  symp- 
toms of  the  epizootic.  These  fits  renew  with 
decreasing  intervals  and  increasing  violence 
until  death,  which  generally  ensues  in  a  few 
hours  after  the  attack.  As  soon  as  chickens 
are  attacked  they  hide  in  holes  or  crawl  off  to 
some  corner. 


Cake  op  Tools  and  Implements. — The  injury 
done  to  hand  tools  and  implements  by  long  ex- 
posure to  rain  and  sunshine  often  amounts  to 
more  than  the  wear  and  tear.  Even  when  im- 
plements are  made  entirely  of  iron  and  other 
metal,  the  scales  of  rust  that  will  form  on 
smooth  and  bright  surfaces  in  a  few  days  will 
often  injure  the  parts  more  than  the  wear  dur- 
ing the  season.  A  hand  hoe  is  frequently  left 
with  the  bright  blade  covered  with  wet  earth 
pressed  down  on  the  surface,  thus  facilitating 
the  formation  of  a  thick  scale  of  rust,  which 
wears  out  the  steel  andmakesthe  tool  work  un- 
accountably hard.  It  should  be  one  of  the  in- 
flexible rules  of  the  garden  to  wipe  the  bright 
surfaces  of  all  tools  clean,  and  cover  the  parts 
with  any  kind  of  oil  or  grease  that  contains  no 
saline  matter.  The  wood-work  of  hand  tools 
and  implements,  even  when  painted,  is  often 
seriously  injured  by  rain,  dews  and  sunshine. 
Water  and  dampness  will  raise  the  grain  of  the 
timber,  settle  in  the  joints  and  hasten  their 
decay;  and  the  hot  sun  will  crack  the  surface, 
and  warp,  contract  and  twist  the  wooden  parts 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  more  damage  than 
all  the  wovk  that  has  been  done  with  it. — Gana 
dian  Farmer. 


The  American  Rural  Home  says  that  an  editor 
or  commercial  writer  who  can  give  advice  as  to 
the  exact  time  when  to  sell  farm  produce,  which 
is  reliable  in  most  cases  even,  had  better  quit 
his  pen  and  take  to  trade.  He  has  mistaken 
his  calling.  The  knowledge  that  would  secure 
such  a  result  would  enable  a  man  to  accumulate 
millions  of  dollars  by  manipulating  grain  in 
the  great  central  markets  of  the  world.  Infor- 
mation as  to  the  state  of  the  markets  and  the 
prospects  of  crops,  an  editor  can  place  before 
his  readers,  but  then  his  mission  is  done:  di- 
rect advice  as  to  acting,  he  should  chary  in  giv- 
ing, and  his  readers  wary  in  following.  The 
producer  must  be  governed  largely  by  circum- 
stances. 


Discoveries  at  Troy. — The  latest  excavations 
at  Troy  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  burnt 
house,  at  the  depth  of  forty-seven  feet,  which 
contained  the  complete  skeleton  of  a  Trojan 
woman  with  her  gold  ornaments.  The  bones 
of  a  child  were  also  found  in  the  original  soil. 
Of  the  highest  importance  are  the  terra  cottas 
with  prehistoric  aymbols.  No  museum  in  the 
whole  world,  except  that  of  Parma,  which  has 
two,  possesses  terra  cottas  of  this  kind.  Now 
thousands  of  them  have  been  encountered  at 


Gas  Well. —  Another  gas  well  has  been 
struck  in  Salinas  City.  Whenever  artesian 
wells  are  bored  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  they 
find  a  flow  of  gas.  The  place  will,  no  doubt, 
be  eventually  lighted  from  one  of  theso  wells. 


A  New  Theory  for  Volcanoes  and  Earth, 
quakes. 

There  are  few  things  less  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  than  the  phenomena  connected  with 
volcanoes  and  earthquakes.  The  chemical 
theory;  the  theory  of  a  molten  interior;  the 
theory  of  isolated  subterranean  lakes  of  molten 
matter,  and  lastly  the  electrical  theory,  have 
each  had  their  advocates,  but  have  all  failed  to 
meet  the  conditions  required  to  establish  them 
on  anything  like  a  scientific  basis.  But  a  new 
theory  has  recently  been  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Robert  Mallet,  a  scientist,  who  has  long 
made  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes  and  earth- 
quakes his  special  study,  and  whose  publica- 
tions upon  these  subjects  have  obtained  much 
favor  from  the  scientific  world.  This  theory 
seems  quite  competent  to  explain  most,  if  not 
all  the  facts  which  have  hitherto  appeared  most 
perplexing.  His  theory  has  been  put  forth 
substantially  as  follows:— 

It  is  recognized  by  physicists  that  our  earth 
is  gradually  parting  with  its  heat.  As  it  cools 
it  contracts.  Now,  if  this  process  of  contrac- 
tion took  place  uniformly  no  subterranean  ac- 
tion would  result.  But  if  the  interior  contracts 
more  quickly  than  the  crust,  the  latter  must  in 
some  way  or  other  force  its  way  down  to  the  re- 
treating nucleus.  Mr.  Mallet  shows  that  the 
hotter  internal  portion  must  contract  faster 
than  the  relatively  cool  crust;  and  then  he 
shows  that  the  shrinkage  of  the  crust  is  compe- 
tent to  occasion  all  the  known  phenomena  of 
volcanic  action.  In  the  distant  ages  when  the 
earth  was  still  fashioning,  the  shrinkage  pro- 
duced the  irregularities  of  level  which  we  recog- 
nize in  the  elevation  of  the  land  and  the  de- 
pression of  the  ocean-bed.  Finally,  as  the 
globe  gradually  lost  its  extremely  high  temper- 
ature, the  continuance  of  the  same  process  of 
shrinkage  led  no  longer  to  the  formation  of 
ridge  and  table-lands,  but  to  local  crushing- 
c'own  and  dislocation.  This  process  is  still  go- 
ing on,  and  Mr.  Mallet  not  only  recognizes 
here  the  origin  of  earthquakes  and  of  the 
changes  of  level  now  in  progress,  but  the  true 
cause  of  volcanic  heat. 

The  modern  theory  of  heat  as  a  form  of  mo- 
tion here  comes  into  play.  As  the  solid  crust 
closes  in  upon  the  shrinking  nucleus,  the  work 
expended  in  crushing  down  and  dislocating  the 
parts  of  the  crust  is  transformed  into  heat,  by 
which,  at  the  places  where  the  process  goes  on 
with  greatest  energy,  "the  material  of  the  rock 
so  crushed  and  of  that  adjacent  to  it  are  heated 
even  to  fusion.  The  access  of  water  to  such 
points  determines  volcanic  eruption." 

Now,  all  this  is  not  mere  theorising.  Mr. 
Mallet  does  not  come  before  the  scientific 
world  with  an  ingenious  speculation,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  confirmed  by  observation 
and  experiment.  He  has  measured  and  weighed 
the  forces  of  which  he  speaks.  He  is  able  to 
tell  precisely  what  proportion  of  the  actual  en- 
ergy which  must  be  developed  as  the  earth 
contracts  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  ob- 
served volcanic  phenomena.  He  is  able  to 
show,  by  calculations  which  cannot  be  disputed 
that  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  heat  at  present 
annually  lost  by  the  earth  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  total  annual  volcanic  action,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  data  at  present  in  our 
possession. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Mr.  Mallet's  theo- 
ry of  volcanic  energy  is  completely  opposed  to 
ordinary  ideas  respecting  earthquakes  and  vol- 
canoes. We  have  been  accustomed  vaguely  to 
regard  these  phenomena  as  due  to  the  eruptive, 
outbursting  power  of  the  earth's  interior;  we 
shall  now  have  to  consider  them  as  due  to  the 
subsidence  and  shrinkage  of  the  earth's  exteri- 
or. Mountains  have  not  been  upheaved,  but 
valleys  have  sunk  down.  And  in  another  re- 
spect the  new  theory  tends  to  modify  views 
which  have  been  generally  entertained  in  re- 
cent times. 

Our  most  eminent  geologists  have  taught 
that  the  earth's  internal  forces  may  be  as  active 
now  as  in  the  epochs  when  the  mountain  ranges 
were  formed.  But  Mr.  Mallet's  theory  tends 
to  show  that  the  volcanic  energy  of  the  earth  is 
a  declining  force.  Its  chief  action  had  already 
been  exerted  when  mountains  began  to  be 
formed;  what  remains  now  is  but  the  minutest 
fraction  of  the  volcanic  energy  of  the  mountain- 
forming  era;  and  each  year,  as  the  earth  parts 
with  more  and  more  of  its  internal  heat,  the 
sources  of  her  subterranean  energy  are  more 
and  more  exhausted.  The  thought  once  enter- 
tained by  astronomers,  that  the  earth  might 
explode  like  a  bomb,  her  scattered  fragments 
producing  a  ring  of  bodies  resembling  the  zone 
of  asteroids,  seems  further  than  ever  from  prob- 
ability; if  ever  there  was  any  danger  of  such  a 
catastrophe,  the  danger  has  long  since  passed 
away. 

To  Keep  Away  Frost  . — A  congress  of  vine- 
growers  was  recently  held  this  autumn  in  the 
south  of  France,  whose  members,  before  sepa- 
rating, tried  a  most  interesting  experiment. 
This  is  a  plan  to  counteract  the  destructive  ef- 
fects of  frost — which, at  certain  critical  periods, 
is  fatal  to  their  crops — by  the  creation  of  clouds 
of  warm  smoke,  which  shall  hover  over  the 
ground.  Iron  vessels  containing  a  preparation 
principally  of  tar,  having  been  disposed  at  in- 
tervals over  the  vineyards,  were  set  fire  to,  and 
produced  thick  clouds,  which  hovered  over  the 
land  and  spread  for  miles  around.  An  import- 
ant point  in  the  plan  is  its  cheapness. 


Monster  Derrick.  —  Some  month 
the  Delamater  Iron  Works  constructed, 
ton  floating  derrick,  which  is  now  in  success- 
ful operation,  and  is  the  most  powerful  struc- 
ture of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  was  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  transporting  and  laying 
under  water  the  huge  monolyths  of  artificial 
stone  or  belon  which  form  the  lower  part  of 
the  river  wall  which  is  to  surround  the  water- 
front of  the  city,  and  has  a  lifting  power  of 
upwards  of  100  tons.  The  float  which  carries 
the  derrick  is  of  rectangular  form,  0G  by  71  ft., 
and  13  ft.  in  depth.  It  is  put  together  in  the 
strongest  manner,  in  order  that  it  may  stand, 
without  twisting,  the  heavy  loads  it  carries  on 
its  deck,  as  well  as  the  strain  caused  by  the 
great  weights  which  are  lifted  by  its  boom. 
The  tower,  which  is  placed  upon  the  float,  and 
which  carries  the  derrick  proper,  consists  of  a 
king-post  supported  by  12  legs  or  braces  of 
Georgia  pine,  03  ft.  3  in.  in  length,  and  14  in. 
square,  stiffened  from  one  end  to  the  other  by 
struts  and  braces;  their  lower  ends  are  bolted 
into  a  heavy,  cast-iron  circle, which,  in  its  turn, 
is  held  down  by  numerous  bolts,  which  pass 
down  through  the  bottom  of  the  float.  At  their 
upper  extremity,  these  legs  are  brought  close 
together  and  inserted  into  a  heavy  cast-iron  cap, 
to  which  they  are  bolted.  The  tower  thus  de- 
scribed accordingly  forms  a  frustrum  of  a  cone 
40  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  62  ft.  in  height, 
and  12  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  top.  The  cast-iron 
cap  which  surmounts  it  is  made  with  a  circular 
hole,  through  which  the  king-post  passes. 

Iron  Buildings. — The  American  Manufac- 
turer says:  "It  would  be  difficult  to  trace 
back  and  fix  the  date  of  the  earliest  employ- 
ment of  iron  in  house  structure.  Certain  por- 
tions of  buildings,  such  as  beams,  supporting 
columns,  and  pillars,  have  been  used  exclusive- 
ly for  many  years,  both  abroad  and  at  home; 
but  the  idea  of  constructing  a  building,  of 
which  the  whole  external  frame  work  should 
be  in  this  material,  is,  we  believe,  an  American 
one,  originating  with,  and  first  practically  ac- 
complished by  Mr.  James  Bogardus,  of  New 
York.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the  first 
building  in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  having 
front  and  rear  of  iron,  was  erected  in  the  c;ty 
of  New  York,  and  occupied  as  a  business  plac 
by  this  gentleman  about  the  year  1844.  In 
spite  of  many  adverse  criticisms  and  prophe- 
sies of  the  impracticability  and  failure  of  his 
plan,  Mr.  Bogardus,  shortly  after  the  erection 
of  his  first  building,  entered  definitely  into  the 
business  of  erecting  iron  buildings,  and  from 
the  realization  of  his  earliest  attempt,  succeed- 
ed shortly  in  establishing  upon  a  firm,  practical 
basis  a  branch  of  industry,  which  has  now 
grown  to  colossal  dimensions,  and  in  really  in- 
augurating what  has  since  developed  into  a 
revolution  in  the  construction  of  large  build- 
ings for  business  or  other  purposes,  designed 
to  be  secure  against  fire. 

Colusa  Sheep  Ranches. — It  would  be  worth 
while  for  those  unacquainted  with  sheep  rais- 
ing to  visit  the  "sheep  county, "  Elk  Creek, 
Colusa  county.  In  this  locality,  situated  some 
thirty-five  miles  from  Princeton,  the  soil  is 
"rather  thin,"  and  consequently  large  tracts 
are  held  by  each  rancher.  The  locality  to 
which  we  refer  is  sparsely  settled  but  repre- 
sents an  immense  capital.  Each  settler  has 
640  acres  upwards,  and  really  lives  under  the 
shade  of  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  though  there 
are  but  few  vines  and  fig  trees  in  that  locality. 
We  learn  from  J.  Williams,  of  Elk  Creek,  that 
this  locality  is  rapidly  improving.  They  now 
have  a  public  hall,  24  by  60  feet,  which  is  at 
the  service  of  the  public.  Stores,  school  houses, 
etc.,  have  sprung  up,  and  in  place  of  the  bar- 
ren section  of  a  few  years  since,  a  lively  and 
prosperous  neighborhood  and  a  thriving  village 
now  greet  the  eyes  of  the  traveler,  and  this 
change  has  been  wrought  by  the  enterprising 
sheep  ranchmen.  The  great  want  of  this  sec- 
tion is  surveyors'  work  and  settling  of  titles. 
As  soon  as  the  land  shall  have  been  surveyed 
properly  and  the  settlers  can  tell  where  their 
lines  run,  they  will  proceed  to  improve  their 
property,  and  cause  their  sheep  ranches  to  re- 
semble easy,  comfortable  homes. — Marysville 
Defender. 

A  Mammoth  Beet. — We  saw  a  nice  specimen 
of  a  large  sugar  beet  at  Mason's  vegetable  store 
on  Clay  street.  The  specimen  demonstrates 
that  sugar  beets  can  be  raised  in  altitudes  much 
above  Sacramento  and  Alameda,  the  two  places 
where  they  have  sugaries.  The  specimen  was 
grown  on  a  ranch  in  Sierra  County  and  it  has 
more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  saccharine 
matter  in  it  according  to  an  analysis  of  the  veg- 
etable. This  is  proof  that  sugaries  can  be  ex- 
tended— -even  to  the  highest  mountains  of  Cali- 
fornia with  a  fair  profit. — Republican. 


Patents  in  Japan. — Mr.  Mori,  the  Japanese 
minister  at  Washington,  has  been  making  par- 
ticular enquiries  with  regard  to  the  American 
patent  system,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  he 
may  bo  able  to  prevail  upon  his  Government  to 
introduce  a  liberal  patent  system  into  Japan — 
one  that  would  stimulate  the  skill  and  industry 
of  the  people.  In  view  of  the  intelligent  and 
progressive  spirit  shown  by  this  people,  such  a 
policy  would  he  of  much  advantage  to  our  in- 
ventors and  mechanics. 


It  is  estimated  that  China  will  be  a  market 
for  American  butter  and  cheese  to  the  amount 
of  5,000  tons  annually. 
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Farmers'  Club  of  Sacramento. 

The  club  met  at  the  usual  hour.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Manlove  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Steam  Cultivation. 
Some  time  since,  A.  Campbell,  a  member 
from  Yolo  county,  in  the  interest  of  the  club 
wrote  a  number  of  letters  to  farmers  in  Eng- 
land, asking  information  in  reference  to  the 
success  of  steam  cultivation  in  that  country. 
He  lately  received  the  following  very  interesting 
letter,  which  he  to-day  submitted  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  club: 
Wikot  Manor  Farm,  Pewset, 


Wiltshire,  I 
November  9,  1872.  j 

To  A.  Campbell,  Esq. — Sir:  I  will  try  to 
answer  your  letter  respecting  "steam  cultiva- 
tion," and  to  give  you  a  few  particulars  from 
personal  observation  and  use.  Is  steam  thrash- 
ing a  myth  V  If  so,  steam  cultivation  may  be 
considered  a  myth.  But  when  I  tell  you  that 
there  are  between  500  and  600  sets  of  Fowler's 
make  alone  at  work  already  in  England;  that 
the  number  is  increasing  daily;  that  the  firm  of 
John  Fowler  &  Co.  have  in  their  employ  more 
than  1,000  hands,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  mak- 
ing engines  and  implements  for  steam  cultiva- 
tion, it  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  unusual  thing. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  this  firm  is 
the  first  and  largest  makers  of  this  class  of  en- 
gines, etc.,  and  that  the  "double  engine  sets" 
are  the  best  and  most  economical,  varying  in 
power  from  twelve-horse  to  thirty-horse,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  nature 
of  the  work  to  be  done. 

This  firm  have  sent  many  sets  of  their  tackle 
to  Egypt  and  our  Colonies,  and  I  am  surprised 
that  the  Americans,  who  are  generally  a  far-see- 
ing people,  have  not  adopted  this  cheap  and  ex- 
peditious mode  of  husbandry,  especially  where 
the  tracts  of  land  are  so  suitable  for  its  opera- 
tions. I  have  a  brother  with  a  set  of  tackle  on 
his  own  farm,  who  occasionally  lets  it  out  to 
his  neighbors;  also  two  nephews,  each  with  a 
double  set  of  tackle.  There  is  a  company  near 
Oxford  with  six  sets  of  double  tackle  let  for  hire, 
and  indeed  you  may  see  many  of  them  in  every 
county   in  England,  and  some  in  Scotland. 

I  first  commenced  with  the  steam  plow  in 
1858,  and  have  continued  its  use  ever  since  on 
light  land  as  well  as  on  heavy  land.  Last  year 
a  nephew  and  myself  took  two  adjoining  farms 
in  the  Pewsey  Vale,  when  we  embarked  in  a 
double  set  of  twelve-horse  engines  and  tackle; 
this  was  set  to  work  in  March  last;  we  have 
cultivated  up  to  the  present  time  over  2,000 
acres.  It  is  evident  that  no  other  method  could 
have  accomplished  this.  The  land  could  not 
have  been  cleaned,  consequently  could  not 
have  been  cropped. 

Expedition  of  work,  when  the  land  is  in  a 
proper  condition,  is  one  great  benefit  derived 
from  the  use  of  steam  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  the  land  onghtnottobe  touched  when 
otherwise.  During  the  rainy  season  the  en- 
gines can  be  put  to  any  purpose  required,  so 
giving  employment  to  the  hands  and  bring  in  a 
return  for  the  outlay.  Messrs.  Fowler  &  Co., 
of  Leeds,  would,  on  application,  give  any  in- 
formation respecting  prices,  etc.  If  this  infor- 
mation is  of  any  use  to  yourself  orothers  it  is  at 
your  disposal.  I  am,  sir,  yours,  very  obedi- 
ently. T.  H.  Redman. 
Labor. 
This  subject  being  called  Mr.  Putter  remarked 
as  follows:  Labor  is  the  key  note  to  greatness 
and  happiness.  It  developes  the  man  and  ele- 
vates the  mind.  An  elevated  mind  is  one  of 
God's  noblest  works.  Expressions  from  such 
minds  sometimes  thrill  multitudes  with  joy. 
What  I  mean  by  labor  is  for  every  person  to  do 
that  he  is  best  adapted  to  either  mentally  or 
physically.  There  is  a  complaint  that  our 
rising  generation  are  not  inclined  to  work,  es- 
pecially to  do  hard  work,  such  as  farm  or  me- 
chanical. A  people  who  look  upon  labor  as 
degrading  are  much  to  be  pitied.  The  fruits  of 
idleness  are  famine,  sin  and  shame.  Such  a 
state  of  things  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  labor 
troubles  to  day. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  asked  a  Sacramento  man- 
ufacturer why  the  Sacramento  boys  were 
not  induced  to  learn  trades  more?  He  said 
he  tried  them  and  found  them  a  failure.  He 
gets  his  boys  from  the  country  as  far 
from  the  city  as  possible.  But  even  the 
country  boys  are  slightly  affected  with  the  same 
disease.  Where  does  this  trouble  come  from? 
Mostly  from  the  parents.  The  parent  that  en- 
courages idleness  in  his  offspring  is  an  enemy 
to  them  and  to  the  community.  I  see  more 
manliness  in  him  that  saws  wood  or  scrapes  the 
streets  than  the  fine  kid-gloved  man  without  an 
occupation.  He  that  has  not  the  knowledge  of 
labor,  and  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  has  money 
left  him  and  lives  entirely  on  that  money,  in 
one  sense  of  the  word,  is  an  impostor  or  burden 
to  mankind. 

All  men  that  are  able  should  help  to  pro- 
duce as  well  as  to  consume.  Most  everything 
in  nature  has  a  progressive  tendency,  and  he 
that  lives  by  the  labor  of  his  neighbor  is  a 
drone  and  an  incumbrance.  The  qnestir  n  is 
how  we  shall  improve  the  condition  of  the  em- 
ployer and  employe.  There  is  too  much  wild 
speculation.  How  shall  we  avoid  it?  I  think 
we  could  avoid  it  to  some  extent  by  repealing 
some  of  the  obnoxious  laws.  The  bankrupt 
and  homestead  laws  should  be  modified.     They 


induce  men  to  go  into  reckless  speculations, 
getj  control ;  of  large  sums  of  money  and  hire 
men  for  high  wages  because  it  is  a  special  job. 
All  at  once  they  fail,  the  laborers  are  paid 
enough  to  quiet  them,  and  in  many  cases  the 
failures  turn  out  to  be  really  bankrupt  benefits. 
The  pretended  bankrupt  is  freed  from  all  his 
debts  and  has  plenty  of  money  left.  Labor, 
business,  and  the  morals  of  the  people  are  se- 
riously affected  by  the  operation.  Such  a  law 
makes  and  encourages  bad  men.  Once  out  of 
ten  times  men  do  good,  but  the  good  is  not 
enough  to  counteract  the  evil.  How  common 
it  is  to  see  fine  homesteads  built  with  an  idea  to 
bankruptcy  and  fraud.  Honest  men  do  not 
need  such  laws  only  when  they  are  very  un- 
fortunate, and  they  should  be  modified  to  meet 
such  cases. 


Concerning  farm  labor  it  would  be  better  if 
farmers  would  grow  a  variety  of  crops  so  as  to 
keep  men  employed  all  of  the  time.  That 
certainly  would  induce  immigration  from  the 
Eastern  States.  There  is  some  dissatisfaction 
with  white  laborers  on  account  of  Chinese 
labor.  I  appeal  to  reason  whether  it  will  pay 
to  raise  a  crop  of  fruit  and  sell  it  for  one  and  a 
quarter  cents  a  pound  and  pay  one  and  a  half 
for  cultivation,  irrigation  and  gathering;  or 
whether  it  will  pay  to  raise  grain  for  one  cent 
which  cost  one  and  a  qnarter  for  plowing,  sow- 
ing, harrowing,  cutting,  hauling,  threshing, 
sacking  and  marketing. 

I  think  the  laborer  should  be  reasonable, 
and  not  exact  more  than  the  business  of  his 
employer  will  allow.  Labor  unions  should  con- 
sider these  matters.  I  would  choose  white 
labor  all  the  time  if  my  business  would  jus- 
tify it.  If  I  had  employed  white  labor  entirely 
the  past  years,  my  business  would  have 
failed.  But  the  greatest  grievances  of  the  day 
are  monopolies  and  rings.  Every  person 
and  interest  outside  of  those  grasping  enemies 
of  mankind  are  crushed  by  their  grinding  pro- 
cess. No  autocrat  ever  exacted  so  much  tribute 
from  his  subjects  as  the  people  of  California 
pay  him  to-day. 

The  laboring  man  that  helps  to  save  the 
farmers'  crops  at  $40  per  mouth  makes  more 
money  than  the  man  that  hires  him,  because 
he  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  monopolists. 
How  shall  we  obviate  the  difficulty?  I  think 
when  we  can  make  lasting  impressions  on  the 
minds  of  our  rising  generation  that  honesty  is 
the  best  policy;  when  we  can  frown  down  cor- 
rupt rings;  when  aplebian  can  get  redress  from 
the  courts  of  law,  without  money  and  without 
price;  when  national  and  State  legislation  has 
more  power  over  the  corporations  of  the  coun- 
try, and  promptly  and  honestly  use  it,  then, 
my  fellow-laborers,  we  will  have  more  rights. 
Outside  of  political  and  other  rings,  the  price 
of  labor  will  be  governed  by  the  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

Mr.  Greenlaw  said:  All  that  benefits  society 
and  advances  civilization  is  the  product  of  la- 
bor. When  labor  is  properly  employed  it  will 
promote  the  advancement  of  human  happiness. 
But  if  misapplied  may  becomet  he  scourge  of 
a  people  and  the  downfall  of  a  nation.  We  read 
a  chapter  of  Divine  displeasure  on  the  page  of 
history  when  we  seek  the  cause  of  the  total  de- 
struction of  those  nations  that  were  once  so 
noted  for  genius  and  the  arts  and  sciences.  But 
the  oppressive  plebeian  undermined  the  palla- 
tial  standing  of  the  patrician,  and  to-day  those 
national  monuments  are  but  the  index  fingers 
pointing  to  one  fate  if  we  make  such  broad  dis- 
tinctions in  classes. 

We  need  not  turn  back  the  page  of  time  to 
that  period  that  marks  the  age  of  Egypt,  Greece 
and  Home,  but  view  tnat  other  lesson  of  recent 
date  that  gives  us  the  apparent  prosperity  of 
our  own  sunny  South,  and  read  the  history  of 
our  ruinous  system  of  labor  and  the  penalty 
that  came  and  laid  waste  that  beautiful  country 
— the  strife,  the  cost  and  the  blood,  all  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war.  History  is  filled  with  facts 
demonstrating  the  truth  that  the  oppressions  of 
the  poor  reach  to  heaven  and  are  answered, 
when  all  the  grandeur  that  an  aristocracy  may 
accumulate  is  swept  away  by  the  whirlwind  set 
in  motion  by  the  uprising  of  the  maddened 
lower  classes. 

But  history  stops  not  here,  but  opens  a 
brighter  page  when  philanthropy,  kindness  and 
charity  sparkle  like  rich  jewels  as  they  are; 
when  divine  Providence;  who  knows  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
honest  laborer  and  the  most  kingly  of  the  land, 
looks  kindly  on  a  people  and  makes  them  great 
in  the  land;  when  the  chain  is  united  that  binds 
all  classes  together,  when  the  humblest  born 
can  ascend  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame.  It  was 
this  element  that  took  the  humble-born  Fara- 
day and  elected  him  to  the  foremost  rank  of 
scientists.  It  was  this  element  in  our  social 
and  political  organizations  that  opened  the  way 
for  the  late  Horace  Greeley  to  bound  forward 
from  the  rocky  New  Hampshire  farm  to  the 
profound  thinker  and  leader  of  advanced  civili- 
zation. 

Whatever  eminence  a  nation  may  enjoy  is 
due  to  this  element,  this  link  that  binds  the 
lower  and  the  higher  classes  in  a  common  in- 
terest, a  common  aspiration.  This  element  in 
our  country  is  what  we  call  liberty  and  freedom. 
Now,  since  it  appears  that  a  people,  to  become 
great,  prosperous  and  happy,  must  be  a  unit, 
that  whatever  is  in  the  way  to  hedge  up  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  poor  is  oppression,  it  be- 
comes necessary  that  we  look  well  to  that  class 
that  gives  us  so  many  superior  minds,  for  I  be- 
lieve that  history  will  bear  me  out  in  saj  ing 
that  among  all  those  who  have  become  emi- 
nently great,  the  larger  number  were  born  to 
labor  not  to  Wealth. 

We,  as  a  nation  and  as  a  State,  have  provided 
schools  and  endowed  colleges,  that  all  may  have 


a  fair  educational  start;  but,  as  a  people  what 
have  we  done  ?  Let  the  Boston  fire  tell  you. 
The  telegraph  speaks.  The  fairest  portions  of 
the  city  is  in  ruins;  eighty  millions  of  property 
destroyed;  ten  thousand  sewiDg  girls  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  suffering  with  hunger. 
The  property  losers  are  wealthy  and  need  no 
assistance.  Laboring  men  will  find  enough  to 
do,  as  the  work  of  rebuilding  will  commence 
immediately. 

How  is  it  that  the  proprietors  are  so  well  off, 
while  the  sewing-girls  are  so  poor  as  not  to 
have  one  day's  rations  in  advance  of  their 
work,  or  the  means  to  procure  one  ?  Was  it 
from  too  high  wages  the  wealthy  proprietor 
was  obliged  to  pay  that  causes  loud  calls  for 
charity  toward  the  needy  laborer,  when  his 
work  stops  and  public  soups  must  be  doled  out 
at  the  corners,  to  keep  men  and  women  from 
starving  ?And,  sir,  this  rich  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, where  her  lower  class  of  laborers  are 
compelled  to  work  every  day  in  the  year  to  keep 
want  and  hunger  from  the  door,  sends  up  the 
cry  that  labor  is  too  high,  and  old  South  Adams 
sends  off  to  China  for  hundreds  of  shoemakers, 
not  because  they  were  really  needed,  for  no 
one  will  deny  that  South  Adams  had  plenty  of 
shoemakers,  but  the  proprietor  wished  to  pro- 
cure help  that  could  live  at  a  less  expense,  and 
wages  become  a  little  reduced  from  its  exorbi- 
tant demands. 

And  I  would  not  doubt  but  that  the  old  Bay 
State  has  already  commenced  to  raise  up  hood- 
lum and  poor  white  trash  to  do  the  mental  work 
the  Chinaman  would  be  too  proud  to  do.  Let 
us  see  how  this  question  presents  itself  to  us. 
We  look  over  the  field  and  see  the  harvest  is 
great  and  laborers  are  few — many  of  our  re- 
sources are  undeveloped.  Important  is  it  to 
us  to  know  why  this  heaven  favored  land  is  not 
blessed  with  a  thriving  yeomanry  and  dotted 
over  with  busy  manufactories.  Many  are  the 
reasons  to  be  assigned,  and  not  among  the  least 
is  the  want  of  good  reliable  help.  Some  practi- 
cal men  would  dispose  of  this  question  by  em- 
ploying such  help  as  presents  itself,  and  push 
the  country  ahead. 

Such  thoughts  better  become  the  ox,  that 
receives  nutritious  food  from  the  owner's  hand, 
that  his  carcass  might  tickle  the  palate  of  some 
proud  epicurean,  for  a  country  developed  by 
the  labor  of  an  inferior  race  would  be  like  Rus- 
sia before  the  freedom  of  her  serfs,  or  the  South 
when  her  laborers  were  slaves.  Now,  by  a 
hasty  glance  over  this  important  matter,  we 
infer  that  capital  always  says  labor  is  too  high; 
that  the  patronage  of  an  inferior  race  in  nny 
business  or  position  turns  our  own  people  from 
those  branches  of  industry;  that  it  is  sound 
policy  that  all  people  inhabiting  the  same  coun- 
try should  have  the  same  and  equal  rights  to 
secure  tranquility. 

Hence  wo  should  discourage  the  immigration 
of  any  people  whose  political  equality  would  be 
detrimental  to  us  as  a  people.  That  while  it  is 
our  duty  to  discourage  Chinese  labor  we  should 
use  great  exertion  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  white  laborer.  Not  by  inviting  him  here 
as  a  common  laborer  to  compete  with  Chinese 
laborers,  whom  we  are  taught  are  our  inferiors, 
but  to  come  to  our  shores  as  a  citizen  to  engage 
in  exalted  labor.  Then  will  our  house  servants 
and  our  farm  servants  be  of  such  a  class  as  we 
should  most  desire. 

Butter— I  don't  like  Greenlaw's  theory— it  is 
too  narrow. 

Greenlaw — My  theory  is  simply  this,  that  a 
nation  can  only  be  prosperous  when  that 
nation  does  its  own  labors.  If  we  depend  on 
an  inferior  race  to  do  our  labor,  we  destroy  the 
great  distinction  of  our  government  from  mon- 
archies; we  destroy  the  link  between  the  lower 
and  laboring  classes  and  those  whom  fortune 
has  favored  with  wealth,  refinement  and  in- 
fluence; we  destroy  the  ladder  by  which  the 
poor  and  humble  born  can  climb,  and  intro- 
duce into  our  country  a  race  that  cannot  become 
citizens,  and  that  must  always  remain  surfs— 
not  exactly  African  slavery,  but  something  so 
near  like  it  that  it  must  eventually  have  the 
same  baneful  influence  on  society  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Were  it  not  for  the  Chinese  labor  among  us 
we  should  have  plenty  of  white  labor  of  a  bet- 
ter class  and  even  at  cheaper  rates.  What  in- 
ducement is  there  now  for  a  laboring  man  or 
woman  from  the  Eastern  States  or  Germany, 
or  any  other  Caucassian  country,  to  come  to 
California— where  they  must  work  by  the  side 
of  a  degraded  race — degraded,  because  they  are 
as  the  slaves  formerly  were,  deprived  of  social 
and  political  privileges?  Look  at  the  former 
position  of  the  poor  whites  at  the  South — Buch 
would  and  will  necessarily  be  the  condition  of 
white  labor  here  so  long  as  we  encourage  Chi- 
nese importation  and  employ  Chinese  degraded 
labor. 

Butter— My  views  are  based  on  broader  and 
more  liberal  views  of  mankind.  I  agree  with 
the  statement  that  nations  are  of  one  common 
origin  and  that  he  who  is  a  good  citizen  of  any 
country  is  entitled  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
We  should  treat  the  less  civilized  nations  with 
kindness  and  consideration,  that  we  may  assist 
to  elevate  them  to  our  own  level. 

I  like  the  sentiment  advanced  by  a  distin- 
guished statesman  not  long  since,  at  a  dinner 
in  London— that  when  Europe  and  America 
come  in  counsel  together,  let  them  not  plot  the 
injury  of  weaker  nations. 

Aiken— Greenlaw's  position  would  lead  one 
to  infer  that  the  farmers  of  California  employ 
Chinese  labor  from  choice — which  is  not  the 
fact — we  employ  them  from  necessity.  Our 
white  labor  is  of  that  unreliable  class  that  we 
cannot  depend  on  it  to  perform  our  work.  They 
are,  as  a  general   thing,   insolent,  exacting  and 


unreliable,  not  of  a  class  that  we  can  introduce 
iuto  our  houses  and  seat  at  our  tables  with  our 
families.  I  will  employ  no  white  labor  that  I 
cannot  seat  at  my  table  without  insulting  the 
bitter  feelings  of  my  family  and  corrupt  the 
morals  of  my  children. 

Refuse  the  white  laborers  we  now  have  in 
California  work,  and  your  crops  may  be  burned, 
your  property  destroyed  or  your  family  poi- 
soned. I  would  like  to  employ  white  labor  ex- 
clusively, but  I  cannot;  were  I  now  compelled 
to  do  so,  I  should  have  to  quit  farming  or  be- 
come bankrupt. 

Campbell — There  is  a  reason  for  the  debased 
and  unreliable  character  of  the  white  labor  of 
this  State,  and  that  reason  is  found  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  labor  is  almost  universally 
treated ;  the  better  classes  of  laborers  cannot 
and  will  not  suffer  it.  For  example,  I  had  two 
young  friends  come  here  from  Scotland  a  few 
years  ago  and  then  circumstances  compelled 
them  to  seek  employment  as  common  farm  la- 
borers. They  went  into  San  Joaquin  county 
and  hired  out  on  a  farm,  and  they  were  required 
to  labor  more  hours  than  was  reasonable  and 
were  shown  their  beds  in  the  barn  with  the 
hogs  and  cattle. 

The  result  was,  they  both  became  disgusted 
with  California  and  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
such  has  been  the  result  with  many  a  young  la- 
boring man  who  has  come  to  California.  They 
are  put  to  work  with  Chinamen,  are  put  to  sleep 
with  the  cattle,  and  required  to  carry  their  own 
beds  from  place  to  place.  This  is  not  the  way 
to  encourage  a  good  class  of  immigrants,  or  to 
reform  and  improve  the  white  labor  of  the 
country. 

The  subject  was  discussed  at  considerable 
length  by  Aiken,  Manlove,  Campbell  and  others, 
and  finally  laid  over  for  further  consideration. 
Farmers'  Clubs  Organizing. 
Secretary  Hoag  said  he  had  received  applica- 
tions from  five  different  counties  this  week  for 
forms  of  constitutions  for  farmers'  clubs  and 
had  supplied  them,  and  that  every  agricultural 
county  in  the  State  would  soon  have  its  organi- 
zation of  farmers. 

Annual  Election. 
The  election  of  officers  for  the  coming  year 
will  take  place  on  Saturday,  the  21st  instant, 
and  all  members  are  requested  to  be  present  on 
that  occasion  and  hear  the  report  of  the  retiring 
officers  and  to  elect  their  successors. 
The  club  adjourned  for  one  week. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. 

Recently,  the  old  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  District  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, held  their  final  meeting  and  balanced  the 
accounts.  J.  D.  Doak,  Esq.,  who  has  been 
President  of  the  Society  for  five  years,  retires 
from  that  position,  the  chief  management  of 
affairs  falling  into  new  hands.  Mr.  Doak  was 
a  tower  of  strength  in  the  organization,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Society  have  sucessfully  overcome 
numerous  difficulties  and  almost  insurmounta- 
ble obstacles,  is  in'a  great  measure  due  to  the 
good  management  and  unremitting  activity  of 
its  chief  officer.  He  has  performed  his  duty 
faithfully  and  well,  and  retires  leaving  the  affairs 
of  the  organization  in  a  prosperous  and  flour- 
ishing condition.  Following  is  the  portion  of 
the  report  of  the  Managers  to  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture. 

To  tlie  honorable  Vie  Board  of  Agriculture 
of  the  State  of  California— Gentlemen.— In  pur- 
suance of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Agriculture  and  other  in- 
dustries," approved  March  21,  1872,  the  under- 
signed, Managers  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Dfstrict  Agricultural  Society  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following  report  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Society  for  the  year  1872  and  other  matters 
provided  for  in  said  Act. 

The  transactions  of  the  society  consist  only 
of  frequent  meetings  of  the  Board  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transacting  ordinary  business,  the 
principal  of  which  have  been  in  reference  to 
the  care  and  improvement  of  the  Fair  grounds 
and  track,  and  the  arrangement  and  circulation 
of  a  premium  list  for  the  Fair,  and  making 
suitable  provisions  for  holding  the  annual  Fair 
for  1872,  the  detailed  proceedings  of  which 
according  to  the  records  of  the  8ociety,  would 
be  too  volumnous  for  this  report. 

ToUl  receipts... |^  « 

Total  amount  of  expenditure *  "ilS  !•!, 

Balance  in  treasury **"  '* 

IVDEBTDWEM. 

Bills  audited  and  unpaid Jf?  S2 

Premiums  awarded a"   " 

State  and  county  taxes "  '" 

Total «*S7M 

The  result  of  the  fair,  considering  in  a  finan- 
point  of  view,  has  much  disappointed  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  Board.  They  felt  confident 
that  the  great  success  which  had  been  achieved 
by  the  farmers  of  the  valley  in  this  year  of 
plenty,  would  contribute  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  success  of  the  fair;  but  this  very  fact,  on 
which  they  relied  as  a  source  of  encourage- 
ment, proved  to  be  a  drawback.  Our  fair  was 
held  at  a  time  when  every  farmer  in  our  broad 
and  fertile  valley  was  busily  engaged  in  secur^ 
ing  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  so  that  no  one  could 
absent  himse  If  from  his  duties  without  great 
incovenience  and  prejudice  to  his  interests. 
Besides  this  many  of  the  religious  denominations 
in  the  city  selected  the  time  of  the  fair  for  hold- 
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ing  fairs  in  the  interest  of  their  respective 
churches,  which  necessarily  withdrew  a  great 
numher  of  our  people  from  attendance  on  the 
fair  of  the  Society. 

The  partial  failure  this  year  does  not  by  any 
means  discourage  the  Managers  from  continu- 
ing their  efforts  for  the  future  success  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Society.  All  they  ask  is  an  earn- 
est co-operation  and  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  and  they  feel  assured  of 
success. 

The  "new  industries  inaugurated,  and  new 
products  produced"  in  this  district,  are  required 
to  be  embraced  in  this  report.  Among  the'new 
industries  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of 
chiccory  for  market,  seems  to  be  one  of  great 
importance.  Messrs.  Raab  &  Meine,  both  of 
them  natives  of  Germany,  where  this  is  a  lead- 
ing branch  of  industry  in  certain  districts,  are 
the  pioneers  of  this  enterprise,  and  are  provided 
with  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  drying, 
grinding  and  packing  the  article  for  shipment. 
When  in  full  operation  they  can  turn  out  about 
two  tons  per  day. 

They  find  a  ready  market  for  all  they  can 
produce.  The  different  establishments  in  San 
Francisco,  engaged  in  grinding  and  preparing 
coffee  and  spices,  generally  give  it  a  decided 
preference  over  the  imported  article,  which  is 
frequently  found  to  be  adulterated  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  beets  and  other  substances,  while 
the  article  produced  by  them  is  perfectly  pure 
and  fresh.  This  branch  of  industry,  so  happily 
inaugurated  by  Messrs  Raab  &  Meine,  is  cer- 
tainly destined  to  become  a  leading  interest  and 
to  contribute  largely  to  the  wealth  and  re- 
sources of  this  district. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  has  of  late  attracted 
the  attentien  of  many  of  the  settlers  in  the 
pouthern  counties  embraced  in  this  district,  and 
the  results  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  it  may 
be  considered  henceforth  that  cotton  culture  is 
to  be  classed  among  the  leading  industries,  and 
to  be  regarded  as  another  important  item  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  resources  of  this  glorious 
State. 

Another  branch  of  industry,  which  is  begin- 
ing  to  attract  attention  is  the  culture  of  hops. 
Mr.  Joseph  Putnam,  whose  farm  is  on  the 
Mokelumne  river,  exhibited  some  fine  speci- 
mens at  the  late  fair.  He  represents  that  the 
bottom  lands  on  the  Mokelumne,  Calaveras,  and 
other  rivers,  as  admirably  adapted  to  their 
growth,  and  that  they  yield  a  better  profit  to 
him  than  any  other  crop  he  could  cultivate  on 
the  same  land. 

Among  other  new  industries,  Messrs.  R.  B. 
Lane  &  Bro.  have  established  a  paper  mill,  with 
all  the  modern  appliances  and  improvements. 
It  will  be  operated  by  the  same  machinery  em- 
ployed in  the  flouring  mill  immediately  adjoin- 
ing. They  propose  to  manufacture  every  de- 
scription of  paper,  from  the  common  wrapping 
to  the  finest  note.  The  enterprise  will  doubt- 
less prove  a  success,  if  worth  and  capacity  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietors  are  any  gurautee  of 
success. 

The  managers  believe  that  the  foregoing  em- 
braces all  matters  required  by   the   law   to    be 
included  in  this  report,    and   respectfully   sub- 
mit the  same  to  your  honorable  Board. 
(Signed)  J.  K.  Doak,  President. 

H.  T   Compton,  Sec'y. 
Stockton,  November  18,  1872. 

— Independent. 


San  Jose  Farmers'  Club  and  Protective 
Association. 

(Reported  for  the  Pacific  Edbal  Peess.1 
Meeting  of  Dec.  7th,  President  Casey  presid- 


man.    Mr.  Dubois  thinks  we  make  ourselves 
ridiculous  by  asking  such  questions. 

Mr.  Herring  thought  it  might  as  well  be 
called  ridiculous  to  ask  about  feeding  cattle. 
Mr.  Holloway  said  he  inquired  for  information. 
Mr.  Hobson  thought  it  an  important  question 
and  that  our  children  should  be  taught  chem- 
istry and  botany  to  give  them  light  on  such 
subjects. 

Mr.  O.  Cottle  thought  it  a  scientific  subject 
beyond  our  reach,  and  it  was  about  as  import- 
ant to  us  as  which  is  the  mother  of  the  chicken 
"the  hen  that  lays  the  egg  or  the  one  that 
hatches  it." 

\V.  W.  Kennedy  said,  as  a  further  answer  to 
the  question,  he  would  state  that  a  continual 
circulation  of  fluids  goes  on  in  plants  as  in  an- 
imals, and  that  by  a  vital  action  of  the  plant 
the  fluids  while  in  the  leaves  inhale  or  become 
impregnated  with  the  materials  necessary  to 
build  up  the  plant,  which  by  the  circulation 
are  carried  to,  and  deposited  in  their  proper 
places. 

Mr.  Neuman,  by  invitation  extended  at  pre- 
vious meeting,  addressed  the  Club.  He  first 
spoke  of  the  State  Union.  He  said  it  was 
bound  to  be  a  failure  with  such  a  man  as  I.  N. 
Hoag  at  its  head.  He  said  Mr.  Hoag  had  dis- 
couraged silk  culture,  because  he  failed  to  .  get 
his  hands  in  the  State  Treasury*.  He  thought 
the  only  way  for  successful  co-operation  was  by 
means  of  the  farmers  at  the  different  places 
clubbing  together  and  starting  stores  of  .their 
own.  He  said  wheat  was  not  going  to  answer 
as  our  staple.  It  had  failed— our  gold  fields 
have  failed—  all  things  have  failed,  even  the 
diamond  business  has  proved  a  humbug,  but 
silk  has  not  failed,  and  will  be  our  great  staple 
in  time  to  come.  Cotton  will  also  be  another 
staple  which  will  prove  profitable.  He  intends 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  silk  business 

State   Farmers'  Union. 

The  Club  next  took  up  the  State  Farmers' 
Union,  the  constitution  of  which  was  read. 

Mr.  Holloway  moved  that  we  discuss  the 
constitution  article  by  article. 

Mr.  Cottle  thought  that  would  take  too  much 
time. 

Mr.  Ware  moved  that  we  suspend  the  rules 
in  regard  to  adjourning  at  three  o'clock;  carried. 

Mr.  Herring  said  the  Club  would  have  to  ex- 
cuse him  then,  as  he  was  not  going  to  lose  his 
dinner,  that  being  his  dinner  hour. 

Mr.  York  moved  that  we  adopt  the  subject 
matter  as  a  whole. 

'  The  President  urged  the  members  to  proceed 
with  the  discussion,  but  no  one  seemed  willing 
to  begin. 

W.  W.  Kennedy  moved  the  previous  question. 
Mr.  Cottle  said  he  would  second  the  motion. 
The  motion  was  carried. 

The  President  then  put  the  question:  "Shall 
we  join  the  State  Farmers'  Union?"  which  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  over  two  to  one. 

Mr.  Holloway  said  that  now  we  may  consider 
according  to  Mr.  Ware's  calculations,  that  the 
next  State  Convention  will  cost  this  Club  the 
sum   of  $325. 

Mr.  Ware  replied  that  he  never  said  so,  and 
that  if  this  Club  would  be  economical,  they 
need  not  send  but  one  delegate. 

Mr.  Hobson  hoped  that  the  matter  nf  moving 
into  the  new  market  would  be  settled  by  next 
Saturday,  as  we  were  now  in  debt,  and  he  did 
not  know  how  we  were  going  to  raise  money  to 
pay  our  rent,  but  he  thinks  that  if  we  move  to 
the  market  building,  we  may  make  out  to  live 
another  year. 

The  Club  adjourned. 

*A  wild  assertion,  harmless,  however,  with  those  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  Mr.  Neuman— or  Mr.  Hoag  either. 


ing. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  was 
read  and  adopted : 

Whereas,  All  of  the  property  in  the  incor- 
porated towns  of  this  county  is  exempt  from 
road  tax,  and 

Whekeas,  We  believe  such  exemption  un- 
just and  illegal,  and 

Wheeeas,  It  is  known  that  good  legal  ability 
can  be  obtained  for  a  contingent  fee  to  contest 
were  the  matter  in  the  courts,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  a  special  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  at  an 
early  day. 

Messrs.  Holloway,  Chipman  and  Burgland 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Hobson,  from  the  committee  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  managers  of  the  New  City 
Market,  reported  that  the  managers  offer  to 
give  the  Club  a  room  for  its  meetings  and  two 
stalls  in  which  to  sell  their  produce  free  of 
rent  for  one  year.  On  motion,  Mr.  Spencer 
was  added  to  the  committee,  and  they  were 
given  one  week  further  time  to  report. 

Mr.  Erkson  for  the  Committee  on  the  Sale  of 
Railroad  Stock,  made  a  report  giving  a  full 
history  of  the  transaction,  and  expressing  the 
opinion  that  the  action  of  the  County  Super- 
visors was  illegal,  but  at  present  recommended 
no  action;  may  recommend  action  at  no  dis- 
tant day.  Report  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

Under  the  head  of  asking  questions,  Mr. 
Holloway  wanted  to  know  how  a  plant  takes 
its  support  from  the  atmosphere  ?  Through 
its  roots  or  through  its  leaves?  Mr.  Burgland 
said  it  was  principally  through  respiratory 
organs  in  its  leaves.  Mr.  Herring  said  the 
salts  and  moisture  were  principally  taken  in 
through  the  roots— but  the  principal  mater- 
ials are  taken  in  through  the  leaves.  Mr. 
Cadwell  said  plants  must  breath  as  well   as 


Where  to  Advertise. — A  weekly  family  pa- 
per has  great  advantages  for  advertisers  over  a 
daily.  It  is  generally  on  the  table  ready  to  be 
perused  by  one  and  another  for  a  week,  and 
often  several  weeks  at  a  time.  Each  copy  is 
also  read  by  a  greater  number  of  persons,  often 
being  loaned  from  family  to  family.  Besides, 
the  number  of  advertisements  being  limited 
and  generally  of  an  interesting  character,  the 
chances  of  each  one  being  read  are  mu>  h  great- 
er than  in  a  daily.  A  weekly  also  reaches  all 
classes  in  all  sections,  who  can  scarcely  be 
reached  in  any  other  way,  as  they  do  not  take 
any  other  papers.  These  facts  will  be  evident 
to  any  one  who  reflects  upon  the  subject. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  as  a  weekly  has  a 
larger  circulation  than  any  other  paper  on  the 
Pacific  Coast;  it  goes  into  every  State  and  Ter- 
ritory west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  to  Austra- 
lia, China,  Japan,  and  to  the  Sandwich  and  Sa- 
mona  or  Navigators'  Islands,  and  has  a  large 
list  of  subscribers  in  the  Atlantic  States  and 
Europe;  it  is  therefore  tlie  medium,  for  adver- 
tisers to  make  known  their  business  to*  the 
world.  __ 

"  Potter's  Complete  Bible  Encyclopedia.  " 
A  Universal  Dictionary  of  Biblical,  Ecclesias- 
tical and  Historical  Information,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day  is  now  in 
press  by  John  E.  Potter  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
It  has  been  carefully  edited  by  Rev.  William 
Blackwood,  L.D.,  L.D.D.,  author  of  "Black- 
wood's Comprehensive  Aids  to  the  Study  of  the 
Holy  Bible,"  etc.,  etc.,  with  valuable  contribu- 
tions by  other  eminent  divines.  Comprised  in 
about  2,000  brevier  pages,  quarto,  with  nearly 
3,000  illustrative  engravings. 


The  Culture  of  Jute. 

While  the  balance  of  the  State  is  going  wild 
about  growing  wheat,  and  before  the  people  of 
this  county  get  too  much  occupied  with  cotton 
culture,  we  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  farmers  to  the  development  of  a  new  agri- 
cultural resource — the  raising  of  jute.  The  im- 
mense demand  for  grain  and  wool  sacks  will 
ever  insure  a  ready  market  for  this  product. 
Mr.  Brereton,  a  gentleman  well  versed  in  the 
growing  of  the  jute,  having  presided  in  India, 
says  that  the  climate  and  soil  of  this  valley  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  its  growth.  Without 
further  comment,  we  submit  the  following  facts 
and  figures  taken  from  the  United  States  Agri- 
cultural Report  for  1871.  It  gives  all  needed 
information  regarding  the  plant : 

Hon.  E.  H.  Derby  of  Boston,  who  has  long 
been  interested  in  this  subject  sends  to  the  De- 
partment the  following  communication : 

Ten  years  since,  I  was  led  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  this  plant,  and  to  write  an  article  in 
the  Atlantic  Magazine,  in  which  I  pointed  out  its 
merits.  Soon  after  this  I  sent  an  order  to  Cal- 
cutta for  a  supply  of  seed,  and  when  it  arrived 
I  planted  a  portion  of  it  in  my  garden  on  the 
sea-coast,  where  it  grew,  but  it  did  not  mature. 
A  portion  of  the  seed,  planted  further  from  the 
sea,  germinated,  and  the  plants  rose  to  the 
height  of  two  or  three  feet,  but  the  season 
proved  too  short  for  them.  The  residue  of  the 
seed  were  sent  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  distribution  in  the  more  Southern 
States;  but  being  then  in  its  second  year,  it 
either  failed  to  germinate,  or  did  not  reach  its 
destination. 

While  acting  at  Washington  as  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  Government  upon  our  relations 
with  Canada,  I  made  it  my  business  to  visit  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  inquire  after 
the  jute-seed.  The  result  of  my  visit  was  a  se- 
cond and  more  successful  order,  transmitted 
by  the  Department  to  India,  for  a  new  supply 
of  seed  in  1869,  and  followed  by  another  order 
sent  to  France.  1  have  now  to  congratulate 
you  upon  the  success  of  the  Department  in  ob- 
taining the  seed,  upon  its  distribution  at  the 
South,  and  upon  the  production  of  jute  in  our 
Southern  States,  where  it  is  now  acclimated. 

Letters  published  by  the  Department,  and 
others  addressed  to  me,  give  the  gratifying  in- 
formation that  the  jute  attained  its  full  hight  of 
ten  to  twelve  feet,  and  ripened  its  seed  last 
year  in  Texas  and  Louisiana.  The  planters, 
however,  were  still  at  a  loss  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  planting,  the  season  for  gathering,  and  the 
steps  to  be  taken  to  separate  the  fiber  from  the 
stem.  To  obtain  this  information,  I  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  agent  of  the  Tuder  Ice  Company, 
at  Calcutta,  Mr.  R.  Macallister,  and  received  a 
very  full  reply,  as  follows: 

Mode  of  Culture. 
"  Seeds  are  sown  in  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  broadcast,  on  plowed  land,  prefer- 
ence being  given  to  moist  high  ground,  situated 
if  possible  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  and  some- 
what sandy.  As  a  general  rule  manure  is  not 
used,  but  animal  dung  has  been  employed  to 
advantage;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  irrigate  the 
ground,  as  no  more  water  is  required  than  is 
sufficient  to  keep  the  roots  moist,  for  which  the 
ordinary  showers  of  this  country  generally  suf- 
fice. It  is  allowed  to  grow  three  or  four  months, 
and  is  cut  in  the  months  of  June,  July  and  Au- 
gust, when  it  has  attained  the  hight  of  seven 
and  a  half  to  twelve  feet,  the  size  depending, 
of  course,  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the 
season. 

"  The  time  chosen  for  cutting  is  just  after 
the  flowers  have  turned  to  seed,  and  before  the 
seeds  begin  to  ripen;  for  it  is  found  when  cut 
thus  early  to  be  the  better  color  and  to  have 
less  root.  When  the  seeds  are  allowed  to  ripen 
it  appears  that  the  fiber  becomes  stiff  and  hard, 
and  the  interior  portion  of  the  stem  changes 
color,  becomes  blackish  or  reddish. 

"  When  cut,  the  stalks  are  tied  in  bundles 
and  thrown  into  tanks  of  dirty  water  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  there  five  to  eight  days  to  rot, 
(the  dirtier  the  water  the  faster,  I  believe,  the 
rotting  process  takes  place, )  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  they  are  taken  out  and  the  fiber 
falls  from  the  stick.  The  fiber  is  then  hung  up 
to  dry,  and  when  dry  is  assorted,  packed  in 
round  bundles  called  drums,  and  sent  off. 

"  The  finer  qualities  of  jute  sometimes  attain 
a  hight  of  fifteen  feet.  The  smaller  the  plant 
the  lower  the  quality.  The  seeds  are  used  for 
cultivation  only.  They  contain  very  little  oil, 
and  no  one  ever  thought  it  worth  while  to  crush 
them,  neither  have  they  ever  been  tried  for 
feeding  poultry  or  cattle.  Small  plants  yield 
more  seeds  than  the  larger  ones,  and  supposing 
all  the  plants  on  an  acre  to  bo  allowed  to  ripen, 
the  yield  of  seeds  would  be  about  120  pounds, 
as  I  am  informed." 


Divine   discontent  must  pursue 
lives  i 


all   human 


Jute  in  Other  Countries. 
The  production  of  cotton  in  India  was  great- 
ly stimulated  by  the  high  prices  incident  to  our 
late  war;  but,  since  its  conclusion,  it  has  been 
checked  by  a  decline  of  prices;  Jute,  on  the 
contrary,  though  it  also  received  a  stimulus 
from  the  war,  still  continues  to  increase.  It  is 
the  cheapest  fiber  produced,  and  on  that  ac- 
count has  been  and  still  is  extensively  used  as 
a  substitute  for  cotton.  In  India  the  field  which 
in  ordinary  years  roturns  but  09  pounds  of  cot- 
ton to  the  acre,  yield  552  pounds  of  jute  and  is 
more  easily  cultivated  when  in  jute  than  in 
cotton,  Jute-seed  is  sown  broadcast  in  the 
spring,  and  when  the  plant  has  attained  its  full 
hight,  but  before  the  seed  ripens,  it  is  ready 
laid  for  a  week  in  some  pool  or  river  when  the 
outer  bark  peels  off.  The  fiber  is  then  shaken 
fr'  m  the  stem,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  been  dried 
by  the  sun  it  is  ready  for   sale   or  use,     TKb 


stems,  like  willow  branches,  are  used  for  bas- 
ket-work. 

The  cotton  fabrics  from  the  looms  of  Eng- 
land have  broken  down  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, once  carried  to  great  perfection  in  India, 
but  the  manufacture  of  jute  is  replacing  it.  Its 
manufacture  requires  little  capital,  skill  or  ma- 
chinery. "The  Indian  widow"  still  sits  upon 
the  ash-heap,  and  weaves  the  sack-cloth  largely 
used  in  America  to  envelop  both  grain  and  cot- 
ton. Although  the  export  of  cotton  from  India 
continues  nearly  stationary,  the  export  of  jute 
from  that  country  shows  an  increase  from  about 
300,000,000  pounds  in  1870,  to  450,000,000 
in  1871,  thus  showing  the  remarkable  gain  of 
50  per  cent  in  a  single  year.  Should  such  gain 
continue  for  another  year,  the  export  of  jute  in 
1872  will  exceed  in  weight  the  export  of  cotton. 
This  conclusion  is  sustained  by  the  following 
tables.  The  British  one  is  taken  from  the  Lon- 
don Economist  of  Nov.  11,  1871,  and  the  Amer- 
ican from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1871. 

Importation  of  jute  from  the  East  Indies 
into  Great  Britian  during  the  first  ten  months 
of  1871  and  1870:  In  first  ten  months  of  1871, 
tons  134,228;  value  £3,296,384.  In  the  first 
ten  months  of  1870,  tons  98,309;  value  £1,912,- 
492.  Imports  of  jute  into  the  United  States  in 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1871,  and  June  30, 
1870 :  In  1871,  jute  raw,  tons  26,450.  In  1870, 
jute  raw,  tons  19,049.  Jute  imported  from 
India  in  gunny-cloth  and  bags  into  the  United 
States,  in  1871,  30,124,456  pounds;  in  1870, 
8,781,753.  The  whole  value  of  jute,  both  raw 
and  manufactured,  imported  from  India  into 
the  United  States,  was,  in  1871,  $5,362,988;  in 
1870,  $3,155,271.  We  may  safely  infer  from 
these  tables  that  the  exportations  of  jute  from 
India  to  the  United  States  during  the  past  fis- 
cal year  increased  more  than  70  per  cent,  both 
in  volume  and  value,  and  that  the  entire  export 
from  India  to  Europe  and  America  now  exceeds 
450,000,000  pounds,  costing  in  India  more  than 
$25,000,000. 

Its  Varied  Uses. 
Jute  is  applied  to  a  variety  of  use3.  Much 
of  it  is  used  in  carpets  and  other  fabrics  as  a 
substitute  for  wool,  cotton,  flax,  and  hair. 
When  it  is  landed  in  the  United  States,  jute  and 
the  fabrics  composed  of  it  are  increased  in  cost 
by  heavy  charges  for  freight,  insurance,  duties, 
profits  and  interest;  and  the  bale-cloth  is  more 
than  doubled  in  cost  by  these  and  other  charges 
before  it  reaches  .the  cotton  press.  Most  of 
these  expenditures  may  be  avoided  by  the  plan- 
ter, if  he  will  devote  to  jute  a  part  of  his  cotton- 
fields.  By  doing  so  he  will  accomplish  several 
important  objects:  First — Its  culture  will  in- 
troduce a  diversity  of  pursuits.  There  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  over-production  in  cotton. 
Three  millions  and  a  half  bales  of  cotton  yield 
larger  returns  than  four  millions;  and  if  he  di- 
verts from  the  cultivation  of  cotton  to  jute  a 
force  sufficient  to  produce  half  a  million  bales, 
the  crop  of  jute  will  be  nearly  a  clear  acquisi- 
tion, and  will  save  a  large  outlay  for  freight, 
bale-cloth,  and  compression  of  cotton.  Second 
— Cultivation  of  jute  will  save  several  millions 
sent  out  of  cotton  States  every  year  to  purchase 
gunny-cloth,  and  will  furnish  a  surplus  for 
home  consumption  and  exportation  to  Europe. 
Third — If  in  India  jute  can  be  produced  for 
one-eighth  of  the  cost  of  cotton,  while  it  sells 
for  one-fourth  of  the  price  of  cotton,  it  must 
yield  large  profits,  and  can  be  raised  with  still 
larger  profits  at  the  South  where  it  escapes 
freights,  duties,  and  other  charges,  and  com- 
mands a  higher  price.  It  has  been  in  very 
quick  demand,  and  now  sells  in  Boston  from 
six  to  seven  cents  per  pound.  Fourth — If  jute 
is  fast  gaining  upon  cotton  and  superseding  it 
to  some  extent,  the  Southern  States  will  surely 
be  in  the  rear  if  they  do  not  keep  pace  with 
India  in  this  branch  of  agriculture.  Fifth — 
Apart  from  the  preceding  considerations,  jute 
would  employ  the  female  labor  of  the  South, 
which  retires  from  the  cotton-field  under  the 
system  of  free  labor.  It  would  give  employ- 
ment also  to  the  field-hands  when  driven  from 
the  fields  by  the  inclemency  of  the  season. 

The  simple  machinery  used  in  Kentucky  for 
spinning  and  weaving  hemp  might  be  applied 
to  jute,  and  be  in  many  cases  set  in  motion  by 
the  power  now  used  for  ginning  and  compress- 
ing cotton.  In  the  present  posture  of  affairs 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  South  to  save  all  the  jute- 
seed  raised  the  present  year,  and  to  send  a  large 
part  of  it  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
while  it  should  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
production  and  manufacture  of  jute  in  the 
coming  season.  The  following  is  a  statement 
of  the  imports  of  jute,  and  similar  fibers,  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1871 : 

Raw,  26,450  tons,  valued  at $2,131,051! 

Manufactures  ol  228,873  sq.  yards  valued  at..  28,550 

Gunny  cloth,  and  other  hagging,  30,124,408 

pounds  valued  at 1,408,302 

Other  manufactures,  valued  at 1,724,474 


Total $1,392,988 

Here  is  an  importation  amounting  to  $5,302,- 
988,  most  of  which  might  be  obviated,  and  a 
new  agricultural  industry  created  which  might 
eventually  become  an  important  ally  of,  and 
compliment  to  the  cotton  interest. 

The  quantity  of  coarse  fibors  required  in 
this  country  become  larger  annually.  A  large 
amount  of  the  fiber,  of  the  heavy  flax  of  the 
West,  which  is  grown  almost  exclusively  for 
the  seed,  has  of  late  years  been  utilized  as  a 
substitute  for  jute  in  cotton  bagging  and  other 
cheap  material  for  bags.  Should  jute  culture 
become  a  naturalized  industry  a  wonderful  en- 
largement of  its  present  list  of  uses  would  oc- 
cur, and  a  great  development  of  its  production 
would  bo  assured.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture will  foster  this  enterprise  by  every  avail" 
Me  mean*; 
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Best  Feed  fur  Milch  Cows. 

The  following  is  from  an  Essay  read  before 
the  Vermont  Dairymens'  Association,  by  Alex- 
ander Hyde,  of  Massachusetts : 

But  the  circumstances  that  most  affects  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  milk  is  the  food. 
The  luxuriant  aud  succulent  grass  of  June  pro- 
duces a  great  flow  of  milk,  but  the  per  cent,  of 
water  in  it  is  much  above  the  average  of  87. 
Take  a  cow  from  a  green  pasture  and  feed  her 
on  dry  hay,  aud  the  quantity  of  milk  will  be 
greatly  diminished,  while  the  quality  may  be 
improved.  Everything  a  cow  eats  affects  her 
milk  directly.  We  have  great  faith  in  cabbages 
as  producing  an  abundance  of  rich  milk,  but 
unfortunately,  the  lady  who  presides  over  our 
household  has  keen  senses,  and  detects  in  the 
milk  the  least  flavor  of  cabbage  or  turnip.  We 
have  sometimes  evaded  detection  by  feeding 
cabbage  leaves  moderately  at  first  and  imme- 
diately after  milking,  but  the  increased  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  milk,  if  not  the  taste, 
are  apt  to  call  out  the  sly  question,  "What  are 
you  feeding  your  cows  on  now?" 

Sweet  corn  fodder,  we  are  confident,  gives  a 
richer  milk  than  common  corn.  Indiau  meal 
all  farmers  agree,  gives  a  rich  milk,  while 
buckwheat  increases  the  per  cent,  of  water 
more  rapidly  than  it  does  the  more  valuable 
properties.  Clover,  cut  green,  greatly  improves 
the  quality  of  milk.  Being  a  leguminous 
plant,  it  should  add  to  its  casein  rather  than 
to  its  butter.  Pea  vines,  also  leguminous,  are 
extensively  used  at  the  South,  where  the  grasses 
do  not  flourish,  as  food  for  cows,  aud  are  said 
to  produce  excellent  milk.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  that  grain  cut  before  it  goes  to 
seed  will  produce  more  and  better  milk  than 
after  all  its  virtues  have  been  spent  in  their 
legitimate  purpose  of  producing  seed  after  its 
kind.  If  the  hay  has  been  made  from  grass  OS 
dry  and  woody  as  oat  straw,  it  may  be  benefit- 
ed by  being  cut  aud  moistimi],  but  oan  never 
bo  restored  to  its  original  nutrition  any  more 
than  the  daughters  of  Tobias  could  rejuvenate 
their  aged  father  by  cutting  him  up  and  boiling 
him. 

All  the  roots  add  to  the  flow  of  milk  and  im- 
prove its  quality.  They  furnish  both  food  and 
drink,  being  largely  composed  of  water.  The 
foediug  of  roots  do  not  save  so  much  hay  as 
some  suppose.  They  keep  the  animal  in  good 
health  and  appetite,  and  are  valuable  in  their 
sanitary  and  manurial  effects  rather  than  as  an 
economizer  of  hay.  The  increase  of  milk  and 
manure  is  very  manifest  from  the  fit  ding  of 
roots.  Potatoes  make  the  best  of  milk,  but  at 
present  prices  we  can  hardly  afford  to  feed 
those  of  a  merchantable  size  and  quality.  The 
small  potatoes  can  be  put  to  no  better  use  than 
food  for  young  stock  and  milch  cows.  They 
furnish  much  saline  matter,  thus  adding  to  the 
specific  gravity  of  milk  and  to  the  material  for 
building  up  the  frame  work  of  the  young  ani- 
mal. As  an  observing  dairy  woman  once  said 
to  us,  "Potatoes  give  body  to  milk." 

It  is  cruel  to  tax  cows  in  winter  for  milk  and 
give  them  nothing  but  dry  hay  from  which  to 
manufacture  it.  If  cut  before  maturity  this  hay 
contains  all  the  elements  of  milk,  but  it  is  dry 
fodder,  and  if  it  coustitutes  the  only  food  of  the 
cow,  day  after  day,  for  six  months,  there  is  a 
sameness  about  it  which  is  not  provocative  of  a 
good  appetite.  As  men  crave  and  need  a  va- 
riety of  food,  bo  do  cows.  A  few  beets  or 
turnips,  or  carrots  should  be  fed  to  them  each 
day,  and  the  sleek  coats  of  the  animals  and  the 
improved  quantity  and  quality  of  their  milk 
will  indicate  their  appreciation  of  these  roots. 
One  of  the  best  and  most  economical  kinds  of 
food  for  cows,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  is 
the  bran  of  wheat  and  rye.  The  organic  part 
of  grain  resides  chiefly  in  the  husk  or  bran,  as 
may  be  seen  by  burning  similar  quantities  of 
fine  flour  and  bran.  The  ash  of  the  latter, 
will,  on  the  average,  be  six  times  that  of  the 
former;  the  ash  of  dry,  fine  flour  being  about 
one  per  cent.,  and  that  of  bran  six  per  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  the  whole.  Bran,  therefore, 
though  a  dry-looking  sort  of  fodder,  is  rich  in 
these  elements  which  form  the  frame  work  of 
animals,  and  Dr.  Graham  was  doubtless  correct 
when  he  advocated  making  bread  from  unbolt- 
ed flour.  Many  dairymen  practice  putting  a 
couple  of  quarts  of  wheat  bran  into  six  or 
eight  quarts  of  whey,  and  feeding  it  to  their 
cows  night  and  mornins,  thereby  improving 
their  milk,  their  cows  and  their  pastures.  The 
improvement  of  the  latter  is  specially  mani- 
fest, as  the  bran  restores  to  them  the  phospho- 
rus, sulphur,  potash,  lime,  soda,  etc.,  of  which 
our  old  pastures  have  become  exhausted,  these 
essential  constituents  of  good  soil  having  been 
carried  off  in  the  bones  of  the  animals  and  the 
grain  and  dairy  products  sold. 

Gilt  Edged  Butter. 

The  Iowa  Homestead  gives  an  account  of  the 
way  in  which  a  lady  in  Iowa  makes  "  gilt 
edged"  butter.    It  says: 

Her  husband  keeps  but  few  cows,  but  always 
in  good  order,  so  that  their  food  may  not  only 
yield  them  support  but  make  rich  milk.  The 
milking  is  done  rapidly  and  quietly,  each  milker 
having  a  bucket  and  stool,  no  tin  cups  and  cof- 
fee boilers;  then  the  milk  is  strained  immedi- 
ately into  well-cleansed,  sweet  crocks,  made  so 
by  thorough  scalding  and  rinsing  with  lime 
water.     The   milk  is   kept  in  a  cool,  clean,  dry 


cellar  in  summer;  a  warm  room  in  winter.  The 
skimming  is  done  in  warm  weather  as  soon  as 
the  milk  beoomes  sour,  not  curdled,  —  in 
the  winter  never  allowed  to  stand  more  than 
twenty-four  hours, — the  cream  crock  covered 
with  a  fine  sieve,  and  a  cloth  lightly  thrown 
over,  never  covered  closely.  The  churning  is 
done  every  day,  slowly  and  carefully,  that  the 
butter  may  "come  "in  minute  solid  grains; 
still  more  carefully  gathered  and  washed  until 
free  from  every  trace  of  butter-milk, — salted  by 
weight,  one  ounce  of  salt  to  a  pound  of  butter. 
After  standine  five  or  six  hours  it  is  again 
workel  carefully,  pressing  out  the  moisture  un- 
til nearly  dry.  If  it  be  made  in  rolls,  it  is  done 
and  stamped  with  a  peculiar  brand,  each  loll 
wrapped  in  a  clean  cloth,  wet  with  weak  brine. 
If  to  be  packed  for  present  use,  it  is  kept  cool 
aud  solid,  and  taken  to  town  before  the  heat  of 
day  spoils  its  lino  appearance.  If  packed  for 
winter,  when  the  jars  are  filled  to  within  one 
inch  of  the  top,  a  piece  of  muslin,  cut  to  tit  the 
jar,  is  placed  next  the  butter,  then  one  inch  of 
fine  salt,  and  the  whole  secured  by  another 
cloth  tied  over  all,  and  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  cel- 
lar. All  this  is  no  more  trouble  than  the  first 
method  and  pays  infinitely  better.  We  have 
seen  farmers'  wives,  whose  intelligence  would 
lead  us  to  hope  for  at  least  good  butter,  who 
yet  are  very  careless  in  its  manufacture.  We 
know  that  dairying  is  not  profitable  in  some 
localities,  for  the  reason  that  so  much  poor  but- 
ter comes  to  market,  there  being  no  discrimina- 
tion by  the  grocer  man,  that  it  keeps  down  the 
price  a  good  article  ought  to  bring.  0ne4ialf 
the  butter  that  comes  to  town  is  not  worth  one- 
half  the  money  paid  for  it;  and  a  great  deal  of 
it  never  finds  its  way  to  the  tabic  as  butter,  but 
is  manufactured  into  articles  that  require 
grease.  The  making  of  good  butter  is  a  con- 
summate art,  anil  most  earnestly  do  we  wish  that 
our  farmers' wives  and  daughters  would  perfect 
themselves  therein.  No  wonder  that  the  town 
hidv  expressed  her  astonishment  when  informed 
that  butter  could  be  kept  sweet  twenty-four 


hours. 


Form 


of    Constitution    for   Farmers' 
Clubs. 


ARTICLE.  I. 

Skction  1.  This  Association  shall  be  called 
the  Farmers'  Club  of . 

Sec.  2.  The  objects  of  this  Association  shall 
be  the  promotion  and  protection  of  the  in- 
dividual and  collective  interests  of  its  members, 
and  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  Staie 
generally;  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
useful  information  touching  the  art  and  science 
of  agriculture  and  the  promotion  of  closer  social 
relations  among  the  members  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  interested  in  the  objects 
of  this  Association  may,  upon  being  proposed, 
become  a  member  of  this  Club  by  signing  the 
Constitution   and   paying    to  the   Secretaiy   a 

membership  fee  of  $ ,  and   annual   dues  in 

the  sum  of  $ ,  payable ,  for  the  use 

of  the  Club. 

AKTICLE  II. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Club  shall  con- 
sist of  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  who  shall  constitute  a  Board 
of  'Directors,  and  who  shall  have  the  gen- 
eral management  of  the  business  of  the  Club. 
The  officers  shall  be  elected  annually  by  ballot, 
on  the  third  Saturday  in  December,  and  shall 
hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  are 
elected  and  installed*. 

Sec.  2.  At  the  annual  meeting  for  the  elec- 
tion of  officers,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
make  a  report  of  the  transactions  of  the  Club, 
including  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
year. 

Sec.  3. — The  President  shall  presjde  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Club,  when  present,  except 
when  he  may  wish  to  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion. In  the  absence  of  the  President,  or  when 
he  takes  part  in  the  discussion,  one  of  the  Vice 
Presidents  snail  perform  the  duties  of  the  Pres- 
ident. In  the  absence  of  President  and  Vice 
Presidents,  any  other  member  may  be  elected 
President,  pro  tempore. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Club,  in  a  book  for  that 
purpose;  shall  collect  and  pay  to  the  Treasurer 
all  moneys  due  the  Club,  and  shall  keep  a  true, 
account  thereof,  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  are  usually  performed  by  Secretaries 
of  similar  Associations. 

Sec.  5.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  re- 
ceipt for  all  moneys  of  the  Club  paid  him  by  the 
Secretarv,  and  shall  pay  the  same  out  only  on 
the  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  signed  by 
the  Secretary. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Section  1.  The  business  of  each  meeting 
of  the  Club  shall  be  transacted  in  the  following 
order,  unless  changed  by  a  vote  of  the  meeting : 

1st— Calling  to  order. 

2d— Beading  and  approval  of  minutes. 

3d— Report  of   Standing  Committees. 

4th— Report  of  Special  Committees. 

5th— Discussion  of  the  Order  of  the  Day. 

Gth — New  business. 

7th — Adjournment. 

Skc.  2.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or 
amended  at  any  regular  meeting  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  notice  of 
the  intended  amendment  having  been  given 
and  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  preceding 
meeting. 

[Printed  slips  coiiUining  the  above  can  be  bad  on  ap- 
plication to  tbiB  office,  or  of  I.  N.  Hoag, Sacramento.] 

The  chestnut  came  from  Italy. 


The  Stanton  Ruby(?) 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Tucker  we  are 
enabled  to  present  a  natural  sized  cut  of  the 
famous  $250,000  ruby(?)  which  Mr.  Stanton 
brought  from  the  diamond  fields  of  Colorado,  a 
short  time  since.  Its  shape  is  irregular, 
and  its  color  amethystic  blood  red.  After 
the  expose  of  the  diamond  fraud,  people  who 
had  firmly  believed  in  the  value  of  this  gem, 
began  to  have  some  doubts  concerning  it.    It 


was  accordingly  sent  to  be  tested  so  as  to  settle 
the  question.  Mr.  Stanton  has  in  his  posses- 
sion a  number  of  other  stones  from  the  same 
locality. 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Hanks  pronounced  it  a 
"  spinelle,"  being  without  doubt  of  considera- 
ble intrinsic  value,  but  not  possessing  the  speci- 
fic gravity  or  hardness  of  a  ruby. 

J.  S.  Phillips,  M.  E.,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  these  stones  are  Pyrope  and  Almaudine, 
otherwise  known  as  Ancient  Hyacinths  and 
Carbuncles,  or  the  Precious  Bohemian  Garnet, 
Garnet  Ruby,  etc.,  which  are  "  much  esteemed 
as  precious  stones." 

Boesch's  Reflecting  Lantern. 

By  the  economy  of  nature  our  earth  is  cov- 
ered with  darkness  one-half  of  the  time, 
aud  were  it  not  for  the  benefits  which  we  de- 
rive from  artificial  lights,  a  large  portion  of  our 
existence  would  be  passed  in  a  most  unprofita- 
ble and  unpleasant  manner.  But  thanks  to 
the  scientific  and  inventive   world   which  have 


A   NEW  REFLECTING  LIGHT. 

so  thoroughly  overcome  the  darkness  as  to  per- 
mit the  night,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  turned 
nto  day. 

Although  the  facilities  for  lighting  our  dwell- 
ings, our  streets  and  our  ordinary  places  of 
business  and  pleasure  are  and  have  been  abun- 
dant and  cheap  for  years,  yet  we  have  never 
had  a  light  such  as  would  be  suitable  for  light- 
ing up  a  large  area  with  a  single  burner  with- 
out entailing  a  large  expense  for  its  maintain- 
ence.  This  want  was  particularly  felt  in  our 
hydraulic  mines  where  it  is  necessary  to  light 
up  large  and  high  banks  during  the  night  to 
enable  the  miner  to  direct  the  hydraulic  stream 
effectively  against  it.  Mr.  Emil  Boesch,  of  this 
city,  knowing  that  such  a  light  was  required 
has  invented  and  secured  letters  patent  through 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  Pateut  Agency 
for  the  improvement  represented  by  the  ac- 
companying cut. 

The  chief  advantages  of  this  lamp  are  first 
the  employment  of  an  ordinary  coal  oil  or  other 
burner  for  giving  the  light;  secondly,  in  pro- 
viding an  abundant  ventilation  at  the  bottom, 
top  and  rear  so  as  to  properly  feed  the  flame 
with'air  and  prevent  the  interior  of  the  lamp 
from  becoming  so  hot  as  to  break  the  glass 
front;  thirdly,  in  the  employment  of  a  focal  re- 
flector which  can  be  adjusted  up  or  down  or  to 
either  side  according  to  the  direction  in  which 
it  is  desired  to  concentrate  the  light,  and 
fourthly,  in  constructing  the  entire  lamp  in  a 
convenient  portable  form  so  thut  it  can  be 
moved  from  place  to  place  readily  when  re- 
quired. 

This  lamp  is  mechanically  constructed  and  is 
admirably  adapted  for  lighting  up  depots,  mills, 
halls,  wharves  and  other  open  spaces.  The  in- 
ventor, Mr.  Emil  Boesch,  is  a  practical  lamp 
manufacturer,  and  is  proprietor  of  the  Pacific 
Lamp  Factory  on  the  corner  of   Pacific  and 


Kearny  streets,  in  this  city.  This,  we  believe, 
is  the  only  lamp  factory  on  this  Coast.  Mr. 
Boesch  has  procured  a  number  of  patents  for 
improvements  on  lamps,  lanterns  and  reflectors 
within  the  past  few  years,  through  our  Patent 
Agency,  and  has  met  with  merited  success  as  a 
pioneer  in  his  business.  The  lamp  represented 
by  the  engraving  is  meeting  with  a  fair  sale, 
and  is  giving  much  satisfaction.  For  further 
particulars  address  Emil  Boesch,  N.  W.  corner 
Kearny  and  Pacific  streets,  this  city. 

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained  through 
Dewey  &  Co's.  Mining  and  Scientific  Press, 
American  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the  fol- 
lowing are  worthy  of  mention: 

Sewing  Machine.— A.  D.  Hopkins,  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  this  machine  the  needle  bar  is  op- 
erated by  a  long  lever  which  is  pivoted  at  one 
end  and  has  the  other  end  connected  with  the 
needle  bar.  A  link  from  the  lever  at  some 
point  between  its  points  of  attachment,  con- 
nects it  with  one  end  of  a  bar,  the  other  end 
being  attached  to  a  crank.  This  bar  slides 
through  an  oscillating  block  when  the  crank  is 
turned,  and  through  the  link,  operates  the  lever 
and  gives  it  the  peculiar  motion  necessary  to 
form  the  loop  and  maintain  it  so  that  the  shut- 
tle can  pass  through  to  make  the  stitch.  In  a 
good  sewing  machine  the  old  principle  (.the 
cam  movement)  must  be  maintained,  of  causing 
the  needle  bar  to  remain  stationary  during  a 
portion  of  each  stroke  to  give  time  for  the  shut- 
tle to  pass  through  the  loop  formed  by  the 
needle  so  as  not  to  draw  undue  slack  while  pass- 
ing through  the  loop  which  has  to  be  taken  up 
by  springs.  This  principle  has  hitherto  been 
obtained  by  means  of  irregular  grooves  formed 
on  the  disk  or  periphery  of  a  wheel  or  curved 
slots.  All  such  machines  must  have  great  wear 
and  tear  from  the  great  friction,  and  at  the 
same  time  cause  considerable  noise.  This  ma- 
chine is  the  only  one  which  produces  this  move- 
ment by  the  aid  of  levers,  without  cams,  curv- 
ed slots,  or  cog  wheels.  This  principle  can  be 
applied  to  a  machine  of  any  size  from  the  or- 
dinary size  up  to  one  with  an  arm  six  or  eight 
feet  long,  without  increasing  the  bulk  of  the 
machine.  This  one  is  comparatively  noiseless, 
and  does  not  seem  liable  to  get  out  of  order 
easily. 

Submarine  Dredger  or  Excavator. — A.  J. 
Gove,  San  Francisco.  This  invention  relates 
to  that  class  of  submarine  dredging  machines 
in  which  a  bucket  is  used,  made  in  two  sections 
and  united  by  a  joint  at  the  upper  corner  of 
their  meeting  edges  so  as  to  open  and  shut. 
These  are  more  commonly  known  as  the  clam- 
shell dredging  machine.  The  improvement  of 
Mr.  Gove  consists  of  a  novel  arrangement  for 
suspending  and  operating  these  jointed  buck- 
ets, by  which  they  can  be  more  easily  controlled 
and  by  which  they  are  rendered  more  effective 
than  by  the  means  at  present  used. 

Improvement  in  Veneer  Cutting  Machines. — 
E.  S.  Gilmore,  San  Francisco.  This  is  an  im- 
provement in  machines  for  cutting  or  slicing  off 
thin  veneers  or  strips  from  a  previously  pre- 
pared block  of  wood,  and  it  consists  principally 
of  a  device  for  automatically  feeding  said  block 
to  the  cutting  knife  without  requiring  the  at- 
tention of  the  operator,  and  capable  of  doing  a 
greater  amount  of  work  than  is  usual  in  a  more 
perfect  manner  and  with  less  trouble. 

Telegraphic  Signal  Ket.  —  Arthur  B. 
Shearer,  Davisville,  Yolo  Co.  Cal.  This  is  a 
telegraphic  signal  key  of  novel  construction, 
which  will  be  more  direct  in  its  action,  and  its 
operation  more  positive  than  the  usual  lever 
key,  which  is  mounted  upon  a  horizontal  axis. 
The  especial  novelty  connected  with  this  inven- 
tion is  its  vertical  arrangement  by  which  the 
action  and  reaction  of  the  key  is  freely  pro- 
duced without  danger  of  an  imperfect  response 
to  the  manipulation  of  the  operator.  The  de- 
vice is  simple  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order, 
and  has  all  the  necessary  appointments  for  con- 
venience in  operating. 

Medical  Compound.  —  D .  Mayon  and  E. 
Cham  plain,  Cloverdale,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 
These  gentlemen  claim  to  have  discovered  a 
cure  for  dyspepsia,  which  is  called  Mayon, 
Champlain's  Ligneous  Extract,  and  as  its  name 
implies  is  extracted  from  wood  by  a  peculiar 
process.  These  gentlemen  have  opened  an  office 
on  California  street,  between  Montgomery  atd 
Kearny,  in  this  city,  where  dyspeptic  persons 
can  test  the  merits  of  the  invention. 

Locking  Device  fob  Windows.  —  Henry 
Policy  and  A.  Rosenfield,  San  Francisco.  This 
is  an  improved  locking  device  to  be  employed 
chiefly  upon  windows,  but  which  is  also  appli- 
cable to  any  sliding  frames.  It  consists  mainly 
in  the  employment  of  a  plate  which  is  moved 
from  the  side  of  the  window  casing  against  the 
edges  of  the  sashes,  so  as  to  bind  either  one  or 
both  firmly  against  the  opposite  casing.  A 
cam  or  suitable  lever  is  employed  to  operate  the 
clamping  plate. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-one  patents  have 
been  granted  on  windmills  in  the  United  StateB 
since  1854. 
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Power  of  Comprehension. 

It  is  said  of  Thoreau,  that  he  could  take  up 
any  given  number  of  lead  pencils  without 
counting.  A  celebrated  trapper  once  assured 
us  that  he  could  tell  how  many  balls  he  had  in 
his  bullet  pouch  by  placing  his  hand  on  it,  and 
without  stopping  to  count  thjm,  [and  added: 
"I  can  tell  the  number  of  bullets  instantly, 
without  stopping  as  you  pronounce  a  word 
without  spelling  it."  Southey  was  accustomed 
to  take  in  the  substance  of  a  book  in  turning 
the  leaves  over  continuously,  glancing  down 
the  pages.  Houden,  the  magician,  trained 
himself  to  quickness  of  perception,  when  a 
boy,  by  running  past  a  show  window  at  full 
speed,  and  then  trying  to  tell  what  was  in  it. 
We  once  saw  a  man  on  a  canal  boat  who  was 
amusing  himself  by  going  from  passenger  to 
passenger  and  telling  almost  every  one  where 
he  had  seen  him  before,  on  such  a  train,  in 
such  a  hotel,  in  such  a  street,  giving  date  and 
place  to  people  with  whom  he  had  never  ex- 
changed a  word.  This  training  of  the  facul- 
ties in  particular  directions  is  carried  Jto  a  mar- 
velous extreme  by  backwoodsmen,  trappers, 
and  men  who  guess  the  weight  of  animals. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  are  the 
markers  who  leap  from  log  to  log  at  the  mouth 
of  a  boom,  standing  on  a  log  and  translating 
instantly  an  old  mark  into  a  new  one,  remem- 
bering what  equivalent  to  give  for  each  of  a 
hundred  marks,  and  chopping  it  upon  the  log 
in  the  time  that  it  floats  its  length.  It  is  said 
that  ThJreau  knew  the  relative  order  of  flow- 
ering of  all  the  plants  in  the  Concord  woods, 
and  knew  the  note  of  every  bird,  and  a  thou- 
sand out-of-the-way  things  besides. — Hearth 
and  Home. 


The  Useful  and  Beautiful, — There  are  re- 
ally two  ways  to  do  a  thing  well.  The  one 
studies  utility  and  economy  without  any  re- 
gard to  how  it  will  look.  The  other  includes 
both,  and  in  addition,  the  doer  is  often  influ- 
enced by  taste,  giving  the  preference  ever  to 
that  way  of  doing  a  thing  which  sball  most  di- 
rectly promote  the  beautiful  in  union  with  the 
useful.  Taste  displays  itself  in  the  selection  of 
the  site  for  building,  the  plan'and  style  of  archi- 
tecture, planting  trees,  making  fences,  laying 
out  grounds,  the  color  of  buildings,  etc.  Some 
in  these  display  taste;  others  seem  to  show  an 
utter  want  of,  or  disregard  of  it,  everything 
seeming  to  be  done  with  reference  only  to  the 
short-sighted  utility.  Attention  to  matters  of 
the  kind  mentioned,  would  soon  produce  a  fa- 
vorable change  in  all  our  rural  regions.  Mnch 
has  indeed  been  already  done,  toward  the  bring- 
ing about  of  this  desirable  change,  but  much 
more  can  be  done.  What  we  would  say  then  is 
— let  every  owner  study  to  make  his  home  beau- 
tiful and  attractive. 


Cubious  and  Useful  Chow. — J.  Snyder  of 
Virginia,  owns  a  crow  which  serves  as  a  substi- 
tute for  dogs,  cats  and  all  other  domestic  senti- 
nels. He  destroys  every  frog  about  the  well; 
allows  a  mouse  no  chance  for  his  life;  drives 
away  hawks  from  the  poultry;  and  bids  fair  to 
act  as  the  best  squirrel  dog  in  the  country.  He 
readily  spies  the  squirrel,  either  upon  the  fence 
or  on  the  trees,  and  with  a  natural  antipathy  to 
the  squirrel  tribe,  his  shrill,  keen  note  is  read- 
ily detected  by  his  owner,  accompanied  by  rapid 
darts  up  and  down,  and  the  owner  is  thus  led 
to  the  game.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
about  the  crow  is,  that  he  invariably  keeps  five 
or  six  day's  rations  ahead  of  time,  well  con- 
cealed. 

To  Get  Kid  of  Fleas. — Mr.  Ely  said  at  a 
late  meeting  of  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club 
that  there  are  two  or  three  substances  that  are 
obnoxious  to  the  flea — he  does  not  like  the 
smell  of  them,  or  they  remind  him  of  something 
he  does  not  like  to  think  about — these  are  car- 
bolic acid  and  sulphur.  If  you  want  a  barn 
thoroughly  purged  of  weavil,  or  lice,  or  fleas, 
the  best  way  is  to  fumigate  it  with  sulphur. 
But  if  you  whitewash  all  around  the  stables  and 
posts  of  the  yard  with  a  whitewash  made  by 
adding  carbolic  acid  to  the  lime,  it  will  drive 
most  of  these  pests  away.  Washing  an  animal 
thus  infested  with  carbolic  soap-suds  will  give 
relief. 

Chakcoal  as  a  Pubifyer. — The  Country  Gen- 
tleman says:  All  kinds  of  utensils  can  be  puri- 
fied from  disagreeable  odors  by  riusing  them 
out  with  charcoal  dust  wet  into  a  soft  paste. 
Putrid  water  is  immediately  deprived  of  its  bad 
smell  by  its  use.  When  meat  flesh,  etc.,  are 
liable  to  become  spoiled  from  long  keeping, 
charcoal  dust  will  keep  them  sweet;  and  if 
there  is  a  single  taint  to  meat,  it  can  be  taken 
out  by  putting  three  or  four  pieces  of  it  as  large 
as  an  egg  into  the  water  in  which  it  is  boiled. 
This  will  effectually  purify  what  seems  too  far 
gone  to  use. 

A  Useful  Hint. — A  tin  tube  made  like  a 
syphon,  driven  into  the  vent  of  a  barrel  of  wine 
or  cider,  and  the  other  end  inserted  into  a  vial 
of  water,  will  prevent  the  air  from  entering 
the  barrel,  while  the  gas  escapes  through  the 
water.  Make  the  barrel  otherwise  tight.  When 
the  cider  or  wine  in  the  barrel  is  done  working, 
the  water  in  the  bottle  will  cease  bubbling.  It 
requires  no  filling  up,  as  there  is  no  loss.  The 
tube  can  be  made  by  any  tin-plate  worker,  and 
when  once  made  can  always  be  kept  for  future 
use. 


What   is    "Black   Heart"   Redwood? 

In  the  first  place  no  such  kind  of  wood 
exists.  It  is  a  difference  based  on  the  slightest 
of  distinctions.  Ordinary  redwood  and  "black 
heart"  will  be  found  to  come  from  the  same 
tree.  It  is  a  small  part  of  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  tree,  which,  on  account  of  its  near  ap- 
proach to  the  roots,  is  more  than  usually  tough 
and  compact,  to  which  is  given  this  name.  In 
some  trees  it  is  not  even  to  be  found,  owing  to 
the  local  peculiarformation,  and  in  those  where 
it  is  the  amount  is  very  small.  It  is  a  task  of 
great  labor  to  get  even  enough  to  lay  even  a 
simple  block,  as  was  the  case  with  that  put 
down  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  and  to  speak 
of  repairing  the  large  amount  of  damage  which 
now  needs  to  be  attended  to  in  many  streets  of 
our  city  with  this  scarcely  obtainable  species  of 
wood,  is  something  of  which  it  is  ridiculous  to 
consider.  But  even  with  "black  heart"  red- 
wood, E.  T.  Crane,  writing  from  San  Lorenzo, 
has  said  that  from  his  personal  experience  he 
had  found  planks  of  the  best  "black  heart," 
after  eighteen  months,  "were  so  decayed  that 
you  could  stick  a  spade  half  way  through 
them,"  and  none  were  found  but  what  had 
commenced  to  decay.  As  io  the  amount  of 
water,  which  is  a  primary  means  of  decay,  that 
it  will  evaporate  normally,  and  afterwards  take 
up,  twenty-nine  and  a  half  per  cent,  has  been 
found  to  be  an  ordinary  percentage. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  every  way,  both 
on  account  of  its  non-usefulness,  adaptability, 
and  by  reason  of  the  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ing a  quantity  sufficient  for  the  contemplated 
repairs,  that  the  use  of  the  so-called  "black 
heart"  redwood  is  out  of  the   question. — Alta. 

Best  Time  to  Paint  Houses. — The  Technolo- 
gist, a  good  authority,  states  that  paint  applied 
to  the  exterior  of  buildings  in  autumn  or  win- 
ter will  endure  twice  as  long  as  when  applied 
in  early  summer  or  in  hot  weather.  In  the  for- 
mer it  dries  slowly  and  becomes  hard,  like  a 
glazed  surface,  not  easily  affected  afterward  by 
the  weather,  or  worn  off  by  the  beating  of 
storms.  But  in  very  hot  weather  the  oil  in  the 
paint  soaks  into  the  wood  at  once,  as  into  a 
sponge,  leaving  the  lead  nearly  dry  and  nearly 
ready  to  crumble  off.  This  last  difficulty,  how- 
ever, might  in  a  measure  be  guarded  against, 
though  at  an  increased  expense,  bv  first  going 
over  the  surface  with  raw  oil.  Furthermore, 
by  painting  in  cold  weather  you  escape  the  an- 
noyance of  small  flies,  which  invariably  collect 
during  the  warm  season  on  fresh  paint. 

How  to  Oil  a  Harness. — A  correspondent  of 
the  N.  Y.  Tribune  says : — Linseed  oil  is  some- 
times applied,  or  sweet  oil  which  is  not  made 
from  olives,  or  other  adulterated  oils,  which 
dry  on  the  leather  and  cover  it  with  gum.  To 
properly  oil  a  harness  it  should  be  taken  apart 
and  washed  with  a  sponge  and  warm  soapsuds; 
then  wiped,  and  while  damp  greased  with  clean 
tallow  mixed  with  lampblack;  this  should  be 
rubbed  in  while  warm  until  the  leather  is  filled; 
it  should  then  be  rubbed  with  cloths  until  it 
does  not  stain  the  hands.  After  one  complete 
dressing  an  occasional  application  of  the  tallow 
and  lampblack  will  keep  the  harness  in  good 
order,  and  there  will  be  no  gum  for  dirt  to 
stick  to. 
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Selling  Stumps. — Walnut  stumps  are  get- 
ting valuable  as  articles  of  merchandise  at  the 
East.  Some  one  has  discovered  that  the  curly 
grains  of  the  roots  can  be  used  for  veneering 
purposes  with  great  success,  'and  the  result  is 
that  they  are  in  demand,  and  are  worth  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  stump.  Some  of 
the  backwoodsmen  of  the  forests  of  Iowa, 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  are  getting  out  the 
stumps  rapidly,  and  are  creating  a  new  and 
valuable  trade.  The  veneering  made  of  these 
roots  is  said  to  be  most  beautiful,  and  can  be 
used  in  the  finest  work,  and  is  particularly 
adapted  to  use  in  the  manufacture  of  musical 
instruments. 


The  Ohio  Farmer  says  more  injury  is  done  to 
carriages  by  greasing  too  plentifully  than  the 
reverse.  Tallow  is  recommended  as  a  better 
lubricator  than  lard  for  wood  axletrees,  and 
caster-oil  for  iron;  lard  is  apt  to  penetrate  to 
the  hub,  and  work  its  way  around  the  tenons 
of  the  spokes  and  spoil  the  wheel.  Just  enough 
grease  should  be  applied  to  the  spindles  of  a 
wagon  to  give  it  a  light  coating.  To  oil  an  iron 
axle,  first  wipe  clean  with  a  cloth  wet  with  spir- 
its of  turpentine,  and  then  apply  a  few  drops 
of  caster-oil  near  the  shoulder  and  end.  One 
teaspoonful  is  enough  for  the  four. 

To  Preserve  Polished  Metallic  Articles 
from  Tarnishing  in  the  Air. — M.Pascher  says: 
Melt  in  an  open  glass  vessel  heated  in  warm 
water  15  parts  of  paraffine  to  which  has  been 
added  about  4.5  parts  of  petroleum;  after  be- 
coming almost  cool,  it  may  be  applied  to  the 
object  to  be  protected. 

Cotton  and  Asbestos  Fibre. — A  company 
has  been  organized  in  Philadelphia  to  operate 
a  series  of  patents  granted  recently  to  Mr.  Ro- 
senthal, of  England,  for  manufacturing  textile 
fabrics  upon  his  plan,  of  mixing  with  the  wool 
or  cotton  fibre  a  variable  quantity   of   asbestos. 

A  new  preventive  for  boiler  scale  is  an- 
nounced in  England,  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves 
of  the  barberry,  a  wild,  trailing  plant,  common 
in  this  country,  and  also  found  in  England  and 
Scotland.  The  leaves  are  said  to  contain  gallic 
and  tannic  acid. 


Bee  Sting— How  to  Treat  It. 

The  sting  of  a  bee  is  naturally  more  violent 
than  that  of  a  wasp,  and  with  some  persons  is 
attended  with  fatal  effects.  Two  deaths  from 
such  a  cause  have  recently  occurred.  The 
sting  of  a  bee  is  barbed  at  the  end  like  a  fish- 
hook, and  consequently  is  always  left  in  the 
wound;  that  of  a  wasp  is  pointed,  so  that  it  can 
sting  more  than  once,  but  a  bee  cannot.  When 
a  person  is  stung  by  a  bee  let  the  sting  be  in- 
stantly pulled  out,  for  the  longer  it  remains  in 
the  flesh,  the  deeper  it  will  pierce  and  the  more 
poisonous  it  will  become.  The  sting  is  hollow, 
and  the  poison  flows  through  it,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  pain  and  inflammation.  The  ex- 
tracting of  the  sting  requires  a  steady  hand, 
for  if  it  break  in  the  wound  the  pain  will  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time.  When  the  sting  is  ex- 
tracted, suck  the  puncture,  and  thus  prevent 
inflammation. 

Spirits  of  hartshorn,  if  applied  to  the  affected 
parts,  will  more  fully  complete  the  cure.  The 
poison  is  acid,  and  the  alkali  will  neutralize  it. 
If  the  hartshorn  is  not  at  hand  saheratus  can 
be  wet  and  laid  upon  the  place;  and  soft  soap 
will  often  ease  the  acute  pain.  On  some  peo- 
ple the  sting  of  bees  and  wasps  have  little  ef- 
fect, but  it  greatly  depends  upon  the  state  of 
the  blood  whether  it  will  prove  injurious,  and 
these  simple  remedies  if  applied  at  once,  will 
soon  effect  a  cure. — Ex. 


Under-Clothino  for  Cold  Weather.- 
children  of  three  years  and  over  there  is  noth- 
ing better,  perhaps,  than  an  under-garment 
clothing  the  body  from  the  neck  and  wrists  to 
the  heels,  much  like  the  night-drawers  children 
wear.  They  may  be  made  with  a  plain,  easy, 
high-necked  waist,  with  lon»,  straight  sleeves, 
and  with  open  drawers  sewed  to  the  waist.  The 
drawers  should  be  rather  full  at  the  top,  but 
small  enough  at  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  to  go 
inside  the  stocking,  reaching  to  the  heel,  or 
leaving  no  gap  above  the  shoe.  "Doctors  dis- 
agree" about  the  material  of  this  under-gar- 
ment, some  recommending  woolen  and  some 
cotton.  Taking  into  account  the  difficulty  of 
washing  woolen  without  shrinking  it,  and  the 
disagreeable  sensation  many  skins  experience 
in  wearing  it,  probably  the  best  way  in  most 
cases  is  to  have  this  under-garment  made  either 
of  cotton  flannel  or  of  thin  cotton-cloth,  with  a 
similar  garment  of  warm  woolen  material  over 
it.  Buttons  at  the  waist  support  the  other  un- 
der-clothing. 


Caution  to  Athletes. — In  a  paper  in  the 
Lancet,  Dr.  Cornelius  Black,  of  Harley  street, 
Cavendish  square,  London,  thus  refers  to  the 
effect  of  violent  exercises  on  the  heart:  They 
hurry  the  heart's  action  to  an  inordinate  degree; 
they  cause  it  to  throw  the  blood  with  force  into 
the  extreme  vessels,  and  as  there  is  almost  al- 
ways one  organ  of  the  body  weaker  than  the 
others,  the  vessels  of  this  organ  become  dis- 
tended, and  remaining  distended,  the  organ  it- 
self becomes  diseased.  Running,  rowing,  lift- 
ing, jumping,  wrestling,  severe  horse-exercise, 
cricket,  foot-ball,  are  fruitful  causes  of  heart 
disease.  Those  which  require  the  breath  to  be 
suspended  during  their  accomplishment  are 
more  fruitful  causes  in  this  respect  than  those 
which  require  no  such  suspension  of  the 
breathing.  Rowing,  lifting  heavy  weights, 
wrestling,  and  jumping  do  this;  and  of  these 
rowing  is  the  most  powerful  for  evil.  At  every 
effort  made  with  the  hands  and  feet,  the  mus- 
cles are  strained  to  their  utmost;  the  chest  is 
violently  fixed;  no  air  is  admitted  into  the 
lungs;  blodfl  is  thrown  by  the  goaded  heart  with 
great  force  into  the  pulmonary  vessels;  they 
become  distended;  they  at  length  cannot  find 
space  for  more  blood;  the  onward  current  is 
now  driven  back  upon  the  right  heart;  its  cav- 
ities and  the  blood  vessels  of  its  walls  become 
in  like  manner  distended;  the  foundation  of 
disease  is  laid.  Hypertrophy,  haemoptysis, 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  heart  and  lungs, 
are  the  consequences  in  the  young;  vavular  in- 
competency, rupture  of  the  valves  or  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy, and  celebral  hemorrahage,  are  too  fre- 
quently the  immediate  consequence  in  those  of 
more  mature  yeai'S. 

Ague  Spores. — In  a  communication  to  the 
French  Academy,  M.  Bolestra,  states  that,  in 
examining  marsh  water  he  always  finds,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  degrees  of  putrefaction,  a  granu- 
lar microphyte,  somewhat  resembling  in  form 
the  Peruvian  cactus.  It  is  always  accompanied 
by  a  considerable  quantity  of  small  spores, 
greenish-yellow,  and  transparent.  This  plant 
grows  on  the  surface  of  the  water;  when  young, 
it  is  rainbow-like  in  tints,  and  looks  like  spots 
of  oil.  At  the  low  temperature  of  cellars  con- 
taining no  vegetation  and  in  winter,  it  devel- 
ops slowly,  but  in  contact  with  air  and  exposed 
to  solar  rays,  it  grows  fast,  disengaging  small 
air-bubbles.  M.  Bolestra  thinks  that  those 
spores  constitute  ague  poison,  and  that  they 
can  be  found  in  marsh  air.  He  himself  caught 
ague  twice  during  his  researches— once  after  be- 
ing exposed  to  air  from  water  in  fermentation 
covered  with  fresh  algas  in  full  vegetation,  mix- 
ed with  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  spores. 


Absorbing  Power  of  the  Human  Skin. — Dr., 
Thomson  of  Edinburgh  relates  some  experi- 
ments which  he  tried  on  his  own  person  to  as- 
certain the  truth  of  the  statements  made  as  to 
the  curative  power  of  mineral  water  baths,  de- 
pending on  the  absorption  by  the  skin  of  cer- 
tain 6alts  and  other  substances  which  they  hold 
in  solution;  and  further,  to  ascertain  whether 
certain  substances  applied  in  the  form  of  oint- 
ments, etc.,  pass  through  the  skin  and  reach 
the  blood  before  they  produce  any  beneficial 
effect.  His  conclusions  are  that  not  only  has 
absorption  by  the  skin  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
but  in  the  case  of  substances  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion it  seems  to  be  the  exception,  not  the  rule, 
for  absorption  to  tako  place;  and  that,  in  the 
case  of  ointments,  etc.,  some  of  the  substances 
so  applied  seem  to  be  absorbed  and  others  not. 

Death  fbom  a  Piece  of  Needle  in  the 
Heart.— According  to  the  Cincinnati  Lancet 
unit  Observer,  at  the  post-mortem  examination 
of  Miss  Hoag,  of  Evanston,  111.,  it  was  found 
that  death  was  caused  by  the  presence  of  a 
piece  of  needle  in  the  heart.  The  needle  was 
driven  in  by  a  sudden  fall  when  sho  was  about 
seven  years  old.  The  portion  of  needle  ex- 
tracted was  about  an  inch  and  one-eighth  long. 


French  Theory  of  Fatal  Remedies. — Ac- 
cording to  M.  Alphonse  de  Candollo,  when  a 
fatal  malady  has  seriously  affected  the  younger 
portion  of  a  population,  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion, descended  from  persons  who  escaped  the 
disease  or  were  but  little  affected  by  it  will  be 
found  less  liable  to  attack,  as  an  ordinary  effect 
of  the  law  of  descent,  this  continuing  to  be  the 
case  from  generation  to  generation.  This, 
therefore,  constitutes  one  cause  of  the  weaken- 
ing of  epidemics,  and  may  serve  to  explain  the 
reason  why  a  disease  is  most  injurious  when 
it  first  attacks  any  people,  and  why  it  subse- 
quently becomes  rarer  and  less  dangerous,  as 
has  frequently  been  observed.  After  the  lapse 
of  several  generations,  however,  a  population 
moderately  affected  by  disease  approaches  the 
condition  of  one  which  has  never  had  it,  and 
increased  intensity  may  then  ensue. 

Relative  Value  of  Disinfectants. — In  the 
Central  Chemical  Department  of  Public  Health 
at  Dresden,  numerous  researches  have  lately 
been  made  with  various  disinfecting  materials 
for  the  purpose  of  disinfecting  liquid  manures; 
the  chief  results  are  appended  below.  The 
value  of  chloride  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid, 
which  form  the  most  effectual  disinfecting  ma- 
terial, is  here  expressed  by  100;  while  the  re- 
maining numbers  show  the  value  of  the  other 
materials  as  compared  with  this  standard : 

Chloride  of  lime  with  sulphuric  acid 100.0 

Chloride  of  lime  with  sulphate  of  iron 99.0 

Luder  and  Liedloffs  powder 92.0 

Carbolic  acid— disinfecting  powder 85.6 

Slaked  lime 84.6 

Alum 80.4 

Sulphate  of  Iron 76.7 

Chloralum 74 .0 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 57.1 

Permanganate  of  potash  with  sulphuric  acid 51.3 

The  Medical  Botany  of  California. — Dr. 
W.  P.  Gibbons,  of  Alameda,  has  been  devoting 
considerable  time  and  labor  to  the  investigation 
of  the  medical  properties  of  the  plants  peculiar 
to  this  Coast, and  solicits  the  aid  of  his  profes- 
sional brethren  in  different  quarters.  In  a  pa- 
per, lately  read  before  the  State  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, he  describes  a  number  of  cases  showing 
marked  benefit  from  the  Qrindelia  in  Asthama, 
and  thinks  it  will  prove  a  valuable  remedy,  if 
employed  with  proper  discrimination.  There 
are  two  species  which  appear  equally  active, 
the  robusla,  growing  in  low  places,  and  the 
hirsutula  on  dry  fields  and  hills.  The  infusion 
he  regards  as  the  best  preparation. 

Poison  Oak. — Experiments  with  animals  go  to 
prove  that  poison  oak  (rhus  toxicodendron)  may 
be  eaten  with  impunity.  Indeed  we  have  fre- 
quently heard  it  asserted  by  persons  in  Califor- 
nia that  they  have  seen  it  eaten  by  men,  with  a 
view  of  its  acting  as  an  antitidote  to  its  poison 
externally,  or  from  mere  braggadocio.  All 
Californians  are  aware  of  the  violence  with 
which  its  juice  acts  when  applied  to  the  skin  of 
most  persons,  many  being  severely  poisoned 
by  its  slightest  touch.  It  is  also  claimed  that 
some  people  are  so  sensitive  to  its  action 
as  to  be  seriously  poisoned  by  its  exhalations, 
without  any  contact  whatever  with  either  its 
juice  or  foliage. 

Hay  Fever — so-called,  has  not  yet  generally 
been  recognized  by  physicians  as  a  separato 
disease,  but  a  recent  writeron  the  subjectseems 
to  have  established  its  individual  identity. 
"Autumnal  catarrh"  is  the  scientific  terni  given 
to  the  disease.  No  cure  has  been  found  for  it; 
but  it  has  been  observed  that  there  are  many 
places  where  the  disease  is  not  contracted,  and 
where  it  disappears  from  those  suffering  with  it 
in  a  few  days.  Most  of  the  White  Mountain 
and  Adirondack  regions  are  free  from  it,  nor  is 
it  known  in  Germany  or  France. 


The  growth  of  the  hair,  the  durability  of  its 
color,  its  flexibility,  elasticity  and  gloss — de- 
pend solely  upon  its  sanitary  condition;  and 
there  is  nothing  under  the  sun  that  so  effect- 
ually promotes  the  health  of  the  fibres  and  of 
the  integuments  from  which  they  spring,  as 
correct  hygienic  habits. — Science  of  Health. 

A  man  will  die  for  the  want  of  air  in  five  min- 
utes, for  want  of  sleep  in  ten  days,  for  want  of 
water  in  a  we^k,  for  want  of  food  at  varying  in- 
tervals, depending  on  constitution,  habits  of 
life  and  the  circumstances  of  the  occasion. 


Colic. — One  or  two  heaped  teaspoonfuls  of 
common  salt  in  cold  water  will  sometimes  re- 
lieve; repeat,  if  necessary.  A  teaspoonful  of 
turpentine  and  twenty  drops  of  peppermint  is 
also  good. 
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"Scattering  Seeds!" 

We  herewith  offer,  till  further  notice,  to  send  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  free  for  the  term  of  three 
months  (12  Nob.)  to  any  one  address  which  any  new 
yearly  subscriber  may  designate.  Every  old  subscriber, 
upon  renewing  his  subscriptions  may  send  us  the  name 
of  any  neighbor  or  friend  In  any  part  of  the  D.  S.— 
who  does  not  already  receive  the  Press— and  a  copy 
of  the  paper  shall  be  sent  for  one  month  free.  Making 
the  paper,  in  this  manner,  known  to  those  likely  to  sub- 
scribe, we  believe  will  more  rapidly  extend  our  list. 
We  know  there  are  thousands  who  would  subscribe  at 
once  if  fully  acquainted  with  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  our  columns. 


N.  B.— If  anew  subscriber  should  prefer  to  have  12 
single  copies  sent  to  12  different  persons,  he  can  send 
us  12  cents  in  stamps,  with  the  names  and  addresses, 
and  they  shall  be  sent  prepaid  to  each. 

Or,  if  in  preference  to  any  of  the  above  offers,  the 
subscriber  chooses  to  receive  to  his  own  address  12  back 
numbers  (such  as  we  may  have  on  hand) ,  we  will  send 
them  instead,  on  receiving  his  notice  for  the  same. 

If  Ton  file  Kbil  paper,  but  wish  to  send  samples  of  late 
dates  to  friends,  enclose  as  25  cts.  in  stamps,  and  we  wilt 
direct  four  copies,  prepaid,  to  an}'  address,  or  number  of 
addresses,  you  may  order. 

Free  Subscription  till  the  First  of  January,  1873,  from 
the  time  of  payment,  is  offered  to  all  new  subscribers  of 
this  paper  from  this  date.  Our  agents  may  make  a  note  of 
this,  too. 

One  SAMrLE  Corx  of  this  paper  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
arson's  address  recommended  to  us  as  likely  to  subscribe, 
y  any  one  who  will  inolose  a  one  cent  stamp  for  postage. 


r.: 


The  Diamond  Fiasco. — The  bubble  appeared 
to  us  from  the  beginning,  to  be  blown  too 
"thin"  to  last  long;  which  is  the  reason  we 
have  never  so  much  as  made  a  mention  of  it, 
in  the  columns  of  the  Rural.  This  must  be 
our  only  answer  to  "Inquirer." 

Commissioner  of  Agbicultube. — We  have 
received  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  for 
1872,  from  which  we  make  an  extract  on  the 
Ramie  and  Jute  and  their  prospective  value  in 
the  Southern  States. 


Barley  and  Oats. 

Receipts  and  Exports  at  this  Port  for  Fifteen  Years 
?nd  Eleven  Months,  with  Prices  and  Exports  to 
Particular  Countries  for  Six  Years,  Nearly. 

Formerly  two  of  the  principal  grains  culti- 
vated in  the  "whole  of  Europe,  and  still  the  pre- 
dominating ones  in  several  countries  of  that 
Continent — barley  and  oats — have  been,  when 
compared  with  wheat,  comparatively  speaking, 
neglected  in  California.  There  will,  of  course, 
be  always  more  demand  for  tho  grain  from 
which  the  staff  of  life  is  nowadays  manufac- 
tured, but  we  think  that  sufficient  attention  has 
not  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  barley  and 
oats,  which  at  present  prices  are  far  more  re- 
munerative to  the  farmer  than  wheat.  For  ex- 
ample, wheat  producing  on  an  average  nineteen 
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bushels  per  acre,  yields  $18.24  per  acre,  while 
barley  producing  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre 
yields  $21.84  per  acre,  or  about  20  per  cent, 
more,  and  oats  producing  forty-five  bushels  pre 
acre  yields  $2G.90or  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  more- 
Barley  is  thus  one  and  a  fifth  times  as  remu- 
nerative as  wheat,  and  oats  nearly  one  and  a 
half  times  as  remunerative.  Our  tables  show 
the 

Price  of  Barley 
For  five  years  and  eleven  months,  and  those  of 
oats  for  a  Bimilar  period.  In  January  1867, 
barley  begun  at  80c.  to  97  y%c.  per  cental,  from 
which  it  continued  to  decline  till  the  middle  of 
June  in  the  same  year,  when  it  experienced  ( ?) 
a  risk  which  kept  on  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  it  was  quoted  at  $1.80  to  $1.90,  or  a  dol- 
lar more  than  it  had  been  at  the  beginning.  It 
continued  to  rise  during  the  greater  part  of  1868, 
in  fact  till  September  of  that  year,  when  it 
reached  $2.10  to  $2.85  per  cental.  This  last 
figure  was  the  highest  attained  during  the  last 
five  years.  During  the  last  qviarter  of  1868, 
and  the  first  three-quarters  of  1869,  that  is  for 
the  space  of  a  year,  it  continued  to  decline  all 
the  time,  reaching  75c.  to  97%c.  per  cental  in 
September  of  the  latter  year.     This  was  nearly 


two  dollars  less  than  its  price  a  year  before. 
Export  becoming  pretty  brisk  it  took  an  upward 
turn  again,  but  not  of  a  very  decided  character, 
95c.  to  $1.50  covering  very  nearly  the  extremes 
of  feed  and  brewing  during  the  whole  of  1870. 
It  took  an  upward  turn  during  the  beginning  of 
1871,  reaching  $2.50  as  the  highest  price  in 
May.  Tho  receipts  of  new  crop,  however, 
tended  to  weaken  the  market,  which  continued 
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to  decline,  though  slowly,  during  the  balance  of 
the  year,  and  was  quoted  at  $1.80  to  $2.00  in 
December.  During  the  present  year  it  has  fallen 
half  a  dollar  per  cental — the  decrease  commenc- 
ing with  the  harvest  year  in  July.  It  may  now 
be  quoted  at  $1.15  to  $1.45.  During  the  last 
six  years  there  have  been,  therefore,  two  years 
of  high  prices,  1868  and  1870,  the  remainder 
exhibiting  comparatively  low  prices.    The 

Price  of  Oats 
Has  exhibited  for  the  last  six  months  nearly 
similar  movements  to  that  of  barley,  but  it  has 
always  bsen  higher  than  the  latter.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1867,  it  ruled  at  $1.10  to  $1.55,  declining 
till  May  when  it  was  $1  to  $1.12%,  the  lowest 
it  has  ever  been  since.  A  rise  then  took  place 
which  continued  till  April,  1868,  when  it  reach- 
ed $2.40  to  $2.75,  keeping  at  nearly  the  same 
rate  to  August,  when  it  began  to  decline,  and 
continued  declining  till  October  of  next  year, 
when  it  reached  $1  to  $1.30.  This' was  the 
lowest.  From  this  time  it  began  to  improve 
and  continued  to  do  so  till  June  of  1870,  when 
the  highest  price  paid  was  $2  per  cental. 
Another  decline  set  in  with  the  harvest  year, 
continuing  to  the  end  of  the  year,  when  it  had 
fallen  to  $1.30  to  $1.60.  During  the  first  nine 
months  of  1871,  however,  it  rose  continually 
till  it  reached  $2.12%  as  the  highest  paid  in 
September.  At  this  rate  it  continued  to  the 
end  of  the  year.  For  the  first  three  months 
of  1872  it  declined,  reaching  SI. 70  as  the  high- 
est in  March,  but  it  continued  to  advance  ever 
since,  and  is  now  quoted  at  $2.12%  for  the 
highest  price.     By 

Comparing  with  Wheat, 
As  to  the  relative  profit  in  dollars  and  cents  for 
the   last  five  years  we  arrive   at   the   following 


results:  During  the  first  five  months  of  1867, 
barley  did  not  pay  as  well  as  wheat,  but  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  it  paid  considerably 
better.  For  the  first  quarter  of  1868,  it  com- 
pared disadvantageous^  with  wheat,  but  for 
the  balance  of  the  year,  and  the  first  five 
months  of  1869,  it  paid  75  per  cent,  better. 
During  the  remainder  of  1869  the  results  were 
about  equal.  In  1870,  it  compared  disadvan- 
tageous!^ with  wheat,  as  also  in  the  beginning 
of  1871,  but  towards  the  end  of  that  year,  it 
yielded  about  the  same  results.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  1872  it  has,  in  regard  to  profit  per 
acre,  been  far  in  advance  of  wheat. 

The  comparison  of  wheat  with  oats,  gives  the 
following  results  during  the  first  half  of  1867 : 
Wheat  paid  the  best,  but  for  the  balance  of  the 
year  wheat  and  oats  were  nearly  equally  profit- 
able; for  the  first  quarter  of  1868,  oats  was  low 
as  compared  with  wheat,  but  they  soon  changed 
places,  and  for  a  year  oats  paid  nearly  100  per 
cent,  better,  and  continued  to  pay  better, 
though  not  showing  such  superior  results  till 
July,  1870.  During  the  last  half  of  1870,  and 
the  whol6  of  1871,  wheat  was  the  best  paying 
crop,  but  oats  reached  up  with  it  in  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  year  and  since  then  has  far  surpassed 
it.     By  examining  our  resume  of 

Receipts 
Of  barley  since  1857,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
they  have  preserved  a  striking  uniformity 
throughout,  though  of  course  in  no  two  years 
being  the  same.  From  six  to  seven  hundred 
thousand  centals  have  been  their  regular  stand- 
ard. This  shows  that  the  breadth  of  land  un- 
der this  cereal  must  have  continued  steadily 
the  same  during  all  that  time,  and  that  while 
the  cultivation  of  wheat  has  increased  so  won- 
derfully that  of  barley  has  been  at  a  standstill. 
The  receipts  of  oats, though  varying  consider- 
ably more  than  do  those  of  barley,  present  the 
same  features.  For  instance,  the  receipts  for 
the  harvest  year  of  1858-59  are  320,248  centals, 
while  those  for  the  harvest  year  of  1871  are 
352,656  centals.  The  total  receipts  of  barley 
for  fifteen  years  and  five  months  have  been 
9,777,852  centals,  and  those  of  oats  for  the 
same  period  4,378,635  centals.  Did  the  pro- 
portion of  receipts  indicate  the  exact  propor- 
tion of  production  this  would  show  that  there 
has  been  an  average  of  nearly  three  times  as 
much  land  under  barley  as  under  oats. 

Exports 
Of  both  barley  and  oats  have  aggregated 
about  one-fourth  of  the  respective  receipts  of 
each  kind  of  grain;  those  of  barley  for  fifteen 
years  and  half  nearly,  being  2,116,255  centals, 
and  those  of  oats  for  the  same  period  being 
1,103,459  centals.  The  lowest  exports  of  bar- 
ley occurred  in  1864-65,  and  in  1871-72,  be- 
ing respectively  22,784  and  16,676  centals. 
The  highest  occurred  in  1869-70  when  30,609 
centals  were  exported.  But  this  is  nearly 
matched  by  1858-59,  ten  years  previously  when 
we  sent  abroad  295,136  centals. 

From  1857  to  1862,  the  exports  of  oats  were 
large  in  proportion  to  the  receipts,  reaching 
218,646  centals  out  of  320,248  received  in  1858- 
59,  but  since  1862,  they  have  continued  to  de- 
cline in  a  nearly  progressive  manner  to  the 
present,  last  year  only  11,706  centals  or  one- 
twentieth  of  the  amount  of  1858-59  being  ex- 
ported. The  lowest  exports  occurred  in  1867- 
68,  when  only  5,955  centals  were  shipped. 

Our  Best  Customers 
For  barley  are  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
named:  Peru,  the  East,  British  Columbia, 
Chili  and  Japan.  They  take  six-sevenths  of 
all  we  can  spare  for  export.  Our  best  custom- 
ers for  oats  have  of  late  years  been  Australia, 
British  Columbia,  Japan,  China,  Mexico,  and 
New  Zealand.  There  ought  to  be 
No  Limit  * 
To  the  receptivity  of  Peru,  Chili,  China,  Japan, 
and  tropical  Australia  for  our  barley  and  oats. 
Their  climate  is  not  suitable  to  the  growth  of 
these  cereals,  while  they  will  require  immense 
quantities  for  feed  and  for  brewing  purposes. 
England  too  imports  this  year  about  twelve 
million  centals  of  barley,  and  about  the  same 
quantity  of  oats,  that  is  one  and  a  quarter  times 
as  much  barley  and  twelve  times  as  much  oats 
as  we  have  exported  in  fifteen  and  a  half  years. 
We  think  that  more  attention  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  cultivation  of  these  important  cereals, 
and  that  our  farmeas  should  not  confine  them- 
selves exclusively  to  wheat  to  their  neglect. 
They  can  obtain  at  any  time  as  good  results 
per  acre  and  can  have  as  extensive  a  market, 
and  even  failing  the  latter,  they  can  sell  them 
for  conversion  into  beer  and  spirits  for  which 
there  can  be  found  in  a  few  years  an  unlimited 
demand  in  China,  Japan,  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  Islands,  and  Australia, 
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Turkey  Breeding. 


There  are  thousands  of  the  animals  or  birds 
we  call  turkeys,  sold  every  year  in  our  markets, 
that  are  not  turkeys,  any  more  than  a  gosling  is 
a  goose  the  first  year  of  its  growth.  They  are 
simply  turklets,  and  if  sold  then,  are  sold  just 
two  years  before  they  have  reached  their  ma- 
turity. 

Audubon,  the  distinguished  American  orni- 
thologist says:  "The  third  year  the  male  may 
I  e  said  to  be  an  adult,  although  it  increases  in 
weight  and  size  for  several  years  more.  The 
females  at  the  age  of  four  are  in  full  beauty." 
The  naturalist  was  then  speaking  of  the  wild 
turkey;  but  as  all  our  families  of  domestic  tur- 
keys have  descended  from  the  American  wild 
ones,  not  more  than  about  three  hundred  years 
ago,  and  frequent  crossings  of  the  wild  and  the 
domestic  are  known  to  have  been  made  during 
that  time  to  the  present,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  law  of  growth  that  governs 
the  wild  turkey,  also  to  a  great  extent  controls 
the  domestic. 

Indeed  domestication  has  only  changed  the 
color  of  the  plumage;  and  the  history  of  the 
turkey  is  remarkable  for  this  fact,  that  it  does 
not  sport  in  variety  of  form  or  size.  Now 
no  breeder  of  swine  would  think  of  improving 
his  stock  in  size  at  least,  by  killing  off  every 
year  his  old  or  more  than  one  one  year  old 
sows,  and  breeding  only  from  pigs  a  year  old; 
yet  he  would  be  quite  as  wise  as  he  who  annu- 
ally retains  only  his  turklets  or  one  year  old 
turkeys  for  breeding  purposes. 

Old  turkeys  do  not  lay  as  many  eggs  or  as 
early  in  the  season  as  younger  birds;  but  the 
turklets  are  so  much  stronger  hatched  from  the 
eggs  of  old  turkeys,  that  more  can  be  raised 
from  them  in  a  season  than  from  the  eggs  of 
younger  ones. 

How  to  Select. 
Select  the  earliest  hatched,  largest  and  best 
formed  turkeys  for  breeding  purposes,  securing 
a  gobbler  not  related  to  them,  if  convenient. 
Keep  the  hens  until  seven  or  eight  years  old, 
or  so  long  as  they  co7itinueto  lay  well,  but  keep 
the  males  no  longer  than  the  fourth  year,  and 
the  breeder  will  be  satisfied  with  the  result,  for 
we  have  seen  it  tried. 

Feed  moderately  during  winter  till  the  laying 
season,  then  plentifully,  and  good  turkeys  will 
lay  from  15  to  25  eggs  the  first  litter.  These 
may  be  hatched  with  advantage  under  large 
hens,  especially  any  of  the  large  Asiatic  family 
noted  as  good  setters.  Very  soon  the  turkey 
will  commence  her  second  litter  of  eggs,  which 
in  number  nearly  equal  the  first. 

Young  turkeys  of  a  year  old  will  sometimes, 
if  Well  kept  during  winter,  lay  as  many  as  fifty 
good  eggs.  Let  the  turkey  set  on  her  second 
litter  of  eggs.  When  the  young  turklets  or  poults 
come  off,  which  will  be  in  from  27  to  29  days, 
do  not  commence  stuffing  them  with  dough, 
allspice,  pepper  or  anything  else,  for  they  need 
nothing  but  warmth  for  the  first  24  hours. 

The  second  day  give  a  little  hard-boiled  egg 
grated  finely,  4  or  5  times  and  nothing  else. 
Continue  the  egg  daily  for  3  or  4  weeks.  The 
curd  of  sour  milk,  made  by  scalding  the  milk 
with  a  little  water,  lettingit  settle  and  straining 
off  the  liquid,  makes  an  excellent  food  to  alter- 
nate with  the  egg  after  the  poults  are  a  few  days 
old.  A  little  stale  bread  broken  finely  can  also 
be  mixed  with  the  curd  or  given  separately. 

After  tha  young  are  four  weeks  old,  they 
may  be  fed  with  soft  feed  to  advantage,  such  as 
scalded  corn  meal,  oat  and  barley  meal  scalded; 
but  these  meals  are  poor  feed  wetted  with  cold 
water.  Any  person  can  raise  turkeys  who  feed 
often  when  young,  and  only  fresh  nourishing 
food;  and  will  also  keep  the  drinking  cups 
clean,  and  the  poults  out  of  rains  and  dews  un- 
til at  least  two  months  old. 

Gathering  Almonds. 


In  a  previous  number  we  made  a  sort  of  com- 
parison between  the  cultivation  of  an  acre  of 
almonds  and  an  acre  of  wheat  and  assuming 
that  the  almonds  by  the  help  of  the  boys  and 
girls  and  perhaps  others  of  the  household  might 
be  gathered  cheaply. 

Now  a  correspondent,  C.  T.  Y.,  very  properly 
calls  upon  us  to  put  the  matter  into  a  more 
definite  and  reliable  shape,  as  to  the  actual  cost 
of  gathering  an  acre  of  almonds.  Well ,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  while  we  can  arrive  at 
very  nearly  the  actual  cost  of  harvesting  an  acre 
of  wheat,  we  cannot  give  the  cost  of  gathering 
and  fitting  for  market,  an  acre  of  almonds. 
We  doubt  whether  there  is  to  be  found  in  the 


State,  a  single  entire  acre  of  almond  trees  to- 
gether, five  years  old  or  in  full  bearing. 

If  there  is,  and  the  owner  has  ever  made  the 
experiment  of  the  cost  of  gathering  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  would  like  to  benefit  our  readers  by 
giving  the  result. 

After  the  foregoing  was  in  type  we  received 
a  note  from  Mr.  Clough  to  the  following  effect, 
that  the  best  way  of  gathering  almonds  is  by 
employing  Chinese  boys,  some  of  whom  after 
a  little  practice  can  pick  500  pounds  a  day, 
whilst  another  can  clean  500  pounds.  By  al- 
lowing the  almonds  to  get  very  ripe,  "the  shucks 
can  be  nibbed  off  very  readily  between  two 
boards  corrugated  like  wash-boards. 

As  near  as  observation  has  been  made  it  is 
believed  that  in  large  quantities,  one  cent  a 
pound  will  cover  all  the  expense  of  picking, 
drying,  and  sacking  the  nuts  ready  for  mar- 
ket. 


Grains  of  Science. 

[Written  for  the  Press.1 

Among  the  Birds,  or  Facts  for  Darwin. 

The  natural  wants  of  most  animals  explain 
their  habits.  Habit  denotes  law.  Voluntary 
motion  denotes  object.  What  that  object  is,  is 
frequently  less  plain  than  the  fact  of  it.  Not 
a  few  of  the  maneuvers  of  animals  puzzle  the 
beholder. 

Mounds  had  their  builders   in   gejune   men. 


Fig. 


Coral  reefs  by  insects.    Did  you  ever  suspect 
birds  were  tree-planters? 

During  the  past  summer  I  saw  a  young  oak 
tree  a  little  over  one  foot  in  hight,  in  its  second 
summer's  growth.  It  was  in  the  garden  of  Mrs. 
H.,  of  Contra"  Costa  County.  She  informed  me 
she  saw  a  blue  jay  (garrulus  cristalus)  plant  the 
seed  of  that  little  oak.  The  bird  came  with  the 
acorn  and  dug  a  hole  in  the  soft  earth 
near  a  bunch  of  pinks,  two  or  three  inches 
deep,  put  the  acorn  into  the  little  pit,   small 

Fig.  II. 


end  downwards,  and  drove  it  well  into  the 
ground,  striking  it  with  its  beak  as  with  a  ham- 
mer. The  strokes  were  strong,  rapid  and  loud. 
The  jay  then  carefully  covered  it  with  loose 
dirt  and  departed.  My  observing  informant 
remarked  she  had  often  seen  the  blue  jay  plant 
acorns  in  different  places  about  the  garden,  but 
had  never  noticed  one  return  to  recover  the 
buried  fruit. 

We  are  accustomed  to  believe  winds,  floods, 
and  water  currents  are  the  natural  transport- 
ing agents  of  seeds,  nuts  and  fruit  buds.  Here 
witness  the  beautiful  jay,  good  creature,  a  ben- 
efactor to  desolate  plains.  Trees  encourage 
comfort  and  civilization.  The  blue  jay  antici- 
pates both  by  planting  trees.  Did  that  bird 
work  for  itself,  for  man,  or  for  posterity? 

In  Stanislaus  County,  Mr.  Dicky  gave  me 
report  of  his  observations  that  may  explain  the 
origin  of  dried  meat.  He  had  noticed  a  butch- 
er-bird (Lanius  excubiior)  engaged  in  its  re- 
morseless pastime.  This  tiny  bundle  of  cruelty 
in  feathers  is  the  guerilla  of  the  air.  Mr.  Dicky 
saw  one  impale  lizards,  small  snakes,  crickets, 
and  horned  toads  on  the  terminal  spines  of  the 
century  plant  leaf  and  on  the  sharp  points  of 
limbs  of  trees.  (See  Fig.  1.)  Soon  each  carcass 
became  dry  and  hard,  and  swung  with  the  fit- 
ful breeze  to  and  fro,  in  small  imitation — or 
suggestion  it  may  be — of  the  vane  to  a  spire. 
If  he  knocked  off  the  transfixed  specimens,  in 
a  few  days  others  were  replaced.  Persistent 
assassin!  Cut-throat  industry!  It  contem- 
plates death  feats  with  vulgar  satisfaction.  The 
bird  was  never  seen  to  resort  to,  or  remove 
them  for  food.  The  sight  of  the  slain  seemed 
to  nourish  its  taste   for  blood,     Fear,  revenge, 


or  love  of  murder  might  prompt  to  kill;  but 
to  expose  the  hapless  victims  high  in  open 
view,  is  to  hint  at  punishment  after  death,  or 
at  dried  beef. 

Woodpeckers  dig  holes  in  trees,  and  deposit 
acorns  in  them.  (See  Fig.  2.)  Acorns  are  sup- 
posed to  afford  worms,  which  are  of  interest  to 
woodpeckers.  I  saw  specimens  of  old  wood  and 
thick  oak  bark — obtained  in  the  vicinity  of 
Stockton — having  dozens  of  holes  dug  in  them. 
Each  hole  contained  one,  sometimes  two — not 
acorns — but  smooth  pebbles.  The  stones  were 
nicely  selected  to  fit  the  holes,  and  squeezed  in 
so  tightly  as  not  to  fall  out,  though  the  bark  be 
turned  with  the  openings  upside-down.  As 
you  inspect  the  curious  pieces,  you  decide  it  is 
the  work  of  crude  art  and  of  native  tools.  Wood- 
peckers doubtless  made  the  holes.  For  what? 
Not  in  search  for  worms,  for  there  are  no  tor- 
tuous worm  avenues,  nor  worm  tracks,  and 
none  of  the  holes  pass  through  the  bark  to  reach 
the  wood  beneath.  Why  are  pebble  stones 
placed  there;  by  whom  or  what?  Did  the  same 
creature  that  made  the  openings,  pave  them? 

These  questions  are  unimportant,  but  not 
uninteresting.  They  wait  for  solution.  Yet 
do  we  not  find  them  paralleled  in  the  coarse 
instincts  of  humanity?  The  acorn  planted  by 
the  jay  may  have  been  plundered  and  thus  con- 
cealed. The  butcher-bird  is  probably  not  a 
fallen  angel,  but  nature's  exhibit  of  a  compact 
genius  of  cruelty,  and  loves  the  trait.  Mag- 
pies may  have  put  stones  in  the  artificial 
bread-baskets  of  oak  bark,  in  place  of  acorns, 
as  a  joke  on  woodpeckers. 

A.  S.  Hudson,  M.  D. 
Oakland,  Nov.  25,  1872. 

Kentucky  Shorthorns. 

By  letter  from  Carlin  under  Date  of  Dec.  2d, 
we  learn  that  Col.  Peter  Saxe  is  now  on  his 
way  to  California  with  a  splendid  selection  of 
improved  Shorthorns  from  some  of  the  best 
Kentucky  herds.  From  the  Cynthiana  (Ky.) 
News  of  Nov.  21st,  we  gather  the  following: 

The  sale  at  Wm.  Warfield's,  in  Fayette  coun- 
ty, on  the  12th  inst.,  was  largely  attended  by 
buyers  from  the  States  and  Canadas.  There 
were  91  head  sold,  at  about  $30,000,  bringing 
satisfactory  prices. 

London  Duchess  Gth,  sold  for  $2,050;  Duch- 
ess of  Sutheiland  4th,  for  $1,050;  Lucy  18th, 
for  $775;  a  calf,  six  months  old,  for  $510;  a 
calf,  five  months  old,  for  $410;  Laura,  six 
months  old,  for  $395;  Mary  Leslie,  six  months 
old,  at  $315.  Of  the  bulls,  the  highest  were 
$650,  for  London  Duke  8th,  one  year  old,  and 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  one  year  old,  for  $500; 
Jack  Tar,  six  months  old,  for  $505;  a  three 
months  old  calf  for  $360. 

From  a  letter  of  a  correspondent — J.  A. 
Gano — to  the  Farmers'  Home  Journal,  under 
date  of  Nov.  2d,  1872,  we  learn  the  sources 
from  whence  Col.  Saxe  has  obtained  his  pres- 
ent herd  of  fine  animals.     Mr.  Gano  says: 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Cynthi- 
ana. Col.  Peter  Saxe,  now  of  San  Francisco, 
California,  is  there  collecting  together  and  pre- 
paring to  ship  to  the  far  West,  nearly  sixty 
head  of  Kentucky  Shorthorns.  About  one- 
third  are  highbred  bulls  and  the  rest  are  prom- 
ising young  heifers  of  the  best  stock.  They 
were  selected  with  care  from  the  herd  of  Gen. 
Lucius  Desha  &  Sons.,  and  the  Bros.  James 
and  Noah  Patterson,  and  others  in  Harrison 
county;  and  of  Samuel  Patterson,  my  own, and 
the  herds  of  my  sons  B.  M.  Gano  and  J.  Allen 
Gano,  Jr.,  of  Bourbon  county.  Many  of  these 
choice  animals  were  selected  with  care  to  fill 
orders  from  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  promi- 
nence in  Nebraska,  Utah,  California  and  Ore- 
gon. Mr.  Hunter,  of  Woodford,  with  much 
taste  and  judgment,  and  with  untiring  patience 
rode  from  county  to  county,  and  from  one  herd 
to  another,  and  assisted  the  Colonel  in  making 
selections  for  one  of  the  gentlemen,  a  friend  of 
his,  Mr.  J.  B.  Haggin,  who  resides  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Col.  Saxe  deserves  well  of  Kentucky  and  the 
"Far-West, "  for  pioneering  the  way  through 
so  much  of  risk  and  danger,  so  much  of  ex- 
pense, toil  and  labor  in  opening  up  this  trade ; 
not  only  in  fine  cattle,  but  also  in  sheep,  both 
Merinos  and  Cotswolds,  during  the  past  and 
present  year.  He  has  not  only  led  the  way. 
but  is  now  taking  the  largest  shipment  ever 
made.to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  and  at  an 
outlay  of  many  thousand  dollars.  My  sons 
and  I  furnished  some  thirty-two  animals  for 
this  exportation.  I  have  never  before  permit- 
ted any  one  to  select  so  many  of  my  choice  and 
promising  heifers  at  one  time.  May  great  suc- 
cess crown  the  labors  of  the  noble  pioneer. 
I  am  truly  yours, 

Jno.  Allen  Gano. 


and    zeal    in    the  introduction  of    much  nue 
stock. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  the  Col.  has  ar- 
rived; and  at  Twenty-second  and  Mission  street 
stables,  his  splendid  stock,  including  thorough- 
bred cattle  and  a  car  load  of  the  best  Spanish 
Merino  ewes,  can  be  seen. 

More  Fine  Shorthorns. 

Our  stock  growers  are  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  introducing  the  very  best  breeds  of  cat- 
tle known  in  the  herd-books  of  the  world ;  and 
there  seems  a  commendable  rivalry  to  see  who 
shall  possess  the  best,  regardless  of  cost.  This 
promises  well  for  the  future  of  our  farm  stock 
and  we  are  glad  to  make  a  note  of  any  instance 
of  importation  in  which  the  animals  seem  to 
excel. 

We  were  fortunate  yesterday  in  dropping  in 
upon  a  recent  importation  of  Durhams — or  as 
they  are  more  generally  called — Shorthorns, 
brought  out  at  large  expense  by  Page  Brothers, 
of  321  Front  street,  San  Francisco;  purchased 
for  the  estate  of  Thos.  S.  Page.  This  splendid 
importation  of  Shorthorns  is  probably  unsur- 
passed in  this  State  for  purity  of  blood  and 
everything  that  constitutes  point  and  symmetry 
in  the  perfect  animal. 

We  think  we  can  be  permitted  to  speak  thus 
confidently  of  the  superiority  of  this  splendid 
importation,  when  we  assert  that  not  a  single 
auimal  of  the  herd  is  for  sale,  and  therefore 
what  we  say  cannot  be  misconstrued  as  an  ad- 
vertisment;  but  the  expression  of  our  real  sent- 
iments in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  stock 
here  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  animals  with 
their  pedigree,  which  may  interest  others  of 
those  who  are  engaged — as  are  the  Messrs. 
Page — in  the  growing  of  thoroughbred  stock : 

Bulls. 

Mazurka's  Boyal  Oxford — Bed;  calved 
Sept.  20,  1872;  bred  by  A.  J.  Alexander,  of 
Spring  Station,  Ky.  He  is  by  Koyal  Oxford 
(18,774)  out  of  Mazurka  29th;  weighed  on  re- 
moving from  the  cars  1,135  pounds. 

Duke  of  Sutherland — Bed  and  white;  calved 
Sept.  21,  1871;  bred  by  Wm.  Warfield,  of  Lex- 
ington, Ky.  He  is  by  imported  Bobert  Napier, 
(8,975)  out  of  Duchess  of  Sutherland  3d. 

Baron  Hubback,  3d — Bed,  with  white  star; 
calved  Oct.  20,  1872;  bred  by  Glen  Flora  Stock 
Breeding  Association,  of  Waukegan,  111.  He  is 
by  imported  Baron  Hubback,  2d,  (11,337)  outof 
Mimosa. 

Cows. 
Caroline  Airdrie — Bed,  with  white  spots; 
calved  March  12,  1869;  bred  by  J.  H.  Pickrell 
of  Harristown,  111., and  purshased  of  J.  H.  Kissin- 
ger, Mo.  She  is  by  Sweepstakes,  (6  230)  out 
of  Caroline  3d;  weight  on  removing  from  cars, 
1,730  pounds.  This  cow  is  in  calf  to  Bed  Duke 
(7,167)  the  noted  sire  of  Fannie  Forrester,  a 
heifer  that  has  taken  the  sweepstakes  and  other 
premiums  against  all  competitors. 

Nonie  Eichardson — Bed;  calved  April  20, 
1871;  bred  by  J.  H.  Kissinger  of  Clarksville, 
Mo.  She  is  by  Starlight,  (11,018)  out  of  Kose 
of  Elkhill. 

Ophie  Pierce — Bed  and  white;  calved  March 
31,  1872;  bred  and  purchased  of  J.  H.  Pickrell, 
III.  Is  by  imported  Baron  Booth  of  Lancaster, 
(7,535)  out  of  Nettie  Pierce. 

Gold  Leaf — Bed;  calved  in  March,  1871; 
purchased  of  J.  G.  Kinnaird,  Fayette  county, 
Ky.  She  is  out  of  Gilt  Edge  by  Muscatoon, 
(7,057.) 

Dauntless — Bed  roan;  calved  May,  1870;  bred 
by  Col.  L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  and 
purchased  of  Glen  Flora  Breeding  Association. 
She  is  by  Mariner,  (5.933)  out  of  Mimosa. 

Mary  Bell  6th— Bed  and  white;  calved 
March  1,  1872;  bred  by  Wm.  Warfield,  Ky.  Is 
by  imported  Bobert  Napier,  (8,975)  a  pure 
Booth  bull  outof  Mary  Belle  2d. 

Mary  4th — Light  roan;  calved  June  10,  1868; 
purchased  of  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown,  III. 
She  is  by  Ike.  Marvel  (5,81)3)  out  of  Mary  2d. 
In  calf  to  Baron  Lewis,  (9,484)  a  bull  sold  at 
auction  on  Nov.  24th  last,  for  $3,000. 

Laura  13th— Bed;  calved  Dec.  7,  1869;  pur- 
chased of  J.  H.  Pickrell,  111.  Is  by  5th  Duke 
of  Geneva,  (7,932)  out  of  Laura  8th. 

These  fine  animals  costing,  from  $1,000  to 
$2,000  ner  head,  are  intended  particularly  for 
the  Sonoma  county  rancho  "Cotate,"  and  are 
a  magnificent  acquisition  to  the  former  herds 
of  introduced  thoroughbreds,  of  this  class  and 
breed  of  cattle,  in  California. 


This  fine  herd  of  the  indefatigable  Col.  is 
expected  to  arrive  soon,  and  though  the  writer 
as  above  seems  to  give  him,  the  Col.,  the  credit 
of  almost  pioneering  the  introduction  of  Short- 
horns to  California,  we  can  only  conclude  that 
he  was  not  fully  posted  as  regards  the  importa- 
tion of  blooded  stock  to  our  State.  Still  the 
Col.  deserves  well  of  his  country  for  the  efforts 


American  Agriculturist  for  December. — 
We  have  just  received  this  sterling  agricultural 
monthly,  published  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co., 
245  Broadway,  New  York.  We  class  this 
monthly  among  the  very  best  on  our  list  of  ex- 
changes. We  always  find  something  crisp  and 
new  among  its  numerous  and  varied  original  ar- 
ticles and  illustrations,  keeping  fully  up  with 
the  improvements  and  innovations  of  the  times. 

Thus  we  find  in  the  present  number  in  two 
illustrations,  that  the  driver  of  an  ox  team, 
takes  the  opposite  side  to  that  in  vogue,  when 
"we"  was  a  boy  in  New  England  40  years  ago. 
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Little  Fingers. 

Ah  I  I  should  have  wandered  far 

Down  sin's  wild  and  lonely  track. 
Only  clinging  firm  anJ  fast, 

Little  fingers  held  me  back. 
Little  fingers,  soft  and  fair, 

Little  fingers,  clinging  tight, 
Led  me  from  the  evil  way, 

Held  me  to  the  true  and  right. 

When  a  heavy  midnight  gloom 

Hung  above  my  whole  of  life; 
And  the  battle  and  the  storm 

Made  each  hour  a  fearful  strife; 
When  in  beauty  of  the  May, 

I  had  neither  love  nor  p&it, 
And  the  roses  of  the  June 

Brought  no  fragrance  to  my  heart; 

When  the  love  I  doted  on 

Fell  like  ashes  in  the  dust, 
And  the  leprosy  of  sin 

Touched  the  anchor  of  my  trust; 
\Shen  so  full  of  selfishness. 

Every  lip  filled  every  word, 
And  all  souls  seemed  icy  founts 

Where  sweet  waters  never  stirred; 

All  the  world  a  weary  way. 

Weary,  weary,  and  so  long! 
With  no  justice  but  in  might, 

And  no  hope  but  for  the  6trong — 
Oh!  I  should  have  faltered  then. 

Wandered  down  sin's  blood-red  track, 
Only  clasping  soft  and  close. 

Little  tinkers  held  me  back. 


Sallie's  Bed-time. 

A  father,  not  very  far  from  here,  read  iu  the 
paper  the  other  morning  that  the  "Utica  girls 
who  want  their  beaux  to  go  home  the  same 
night  they  call,  pull  a  string  at  the  proper  hour, 
which  reverses  a  picture,  on  the  back  of  which 
appears  the  words,  'Ten  o'clock  is  my  bed- 
time.' " 

This  father,  who  had  a  daughter  given  to  late 
hours  when  a  certain  youth  sits  up  and  helps 
her  keep  them,  thought  he  would  try  this  Utica 
plan;  so  he  wrote  in  large  characters  on  the 
back  of  a  huge  portruit  of  George  Washington 
this  inscription: 

'10  O'clock  is  Sallie's   Bed-time' 

Then  he  arranged  the  picture  so  that  when 
he  attached  a  string  to  the  frame  he  could  re- 
verse it  from  his  bed-chamber.  But  when  Sal- 
lie  entered  the  room  an  hour  later,  her  aesthetic 
eye  was  outraged  by  observing  the  portrait  of 
George  hanging  slightly  out  of  plumb,  so  to 
speak,  and,  in  adjusting  it,  her  father's  little 
game  was  revealed  in  all  its  subtle  ingenuity. 

Sallie  was  not  a  Utica  girl,  however;  so  she 
just  went  to  work  and  neatly  effaced  the  figure 
0,  leaving  the  one  standing  solitary  and  up- 
right,— which,  you  will  observe,  made  a  few 
hours'  difference  in  her  bed-time.  That  night, 
as  usual,  Sallie  received  a  visit  from  her  young 
man — which  his  front  name  it  was  Henry — and 
her  paternal  parent  attached  his  string  to  G. 
W.'s  portrait,  and  retired  to  his   downy   couch. 

About  Ten  o'clock,  while  Henry  and  Sallie 
deeply  absorbed  in  some  knotty  problem,  with 
their  heads  so  contiguous  that  you  could  not 
insert  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  between  them, 
the  Father  of  his  Country  suddenly  turned  his 
face  to  the  wall,  as  if  he  was  ashamed  to  gaze 
upon  such  doings.  Henry,  with  a  sudden 
start,  glanced  at  the  picture  and  saw  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall,  as  it  were,  which  read,  "1 
o'clock  is  Sallie's  bed-time."  Then  Henry 
looked  at  Sallie  with  an  interrogation  in  his 
eye,  which  was  partly  dispelled  by  the  fair 
maid  murmuring,  "It's  all  right."  Henry  said 
of  course  it  was  all  right;  that  he  had  long 
known  one  o'clock  was  her  bed-time,  and  he 
thought  it  was  plenty  late  enough,  too,  for  a 
young  girl  to  be  out  of  bed;  but  what  business, 
he  said,  had  Washington's  portrait  to  be  flop- 
ping about  in  that  way  ?  Then  Sallie  explained; 
and  the  twain  resumed  work  on  the  problem, 
Henry  putting  his  arms  around  Sallie  to  pre- 
vent her  falling  off  the  chair. 

Meantime  the  old  man  was  listening  for  the 
front  door  to  open,  and  his  would-be  son-in- 
law's  footsteps  pattering  over  the  pavement 
with  the  toes  of  his  boots  pointing  from  the 
house.  These  sounds  not  falling  upon  his 
ears,  and  thinking  the  old  thing  didn't  work 
right,  he  gave  the  string  another  pull,  and 
George  W.  again  faced  the  audience.  Then  he 
listened,  but  he  heard  no  .footsteps — nothing 
but  a  peculiar  sound,  something  resembling  the 
popping  of  champagne  corks.  Then  he  grew 
cross,  and  gave  the  string  another  jerk,  causing 
G.  W.  to  turn  about  with  violent  suddeness, 
just  as  if  he  was  dteadfully  out  of  humor,  too. 
And  still  all  is  quiet  below — except  the  pop- 
ping sound. 

Then  the  string  was  pulled  again — and  again 
— again — indicating  that  the  old  fellow  was  just 
ready  to  explode  with  rage.  And  for  fully  fif- 
teen minutes  did  he  have  the  portrait  of  the 
man  who  couldn't  tell  a  lie  turning  excited  flip- 
flaps,  like  a  bewitched  gymnast,  until  he  fell 
asleep  exhausted — Sallie's  father  fell  asleep, 
not  the  portrait. 

Henry  kissed  Sallie  good-night  at  one  o'clock 
A.  m.,  remarking,  as  he  did  so,  that  it  'would 
seem  like  a  long,  long,  weary  year  ore  he  would 


see  her  again — because,  you  know,  he  didn't 
expect  to  see  her  again  until  the  evening  of  that 
day. 

The  next  morning,  her  father  examined  the 
portrait,  and  when  he  fully  understood  the  situ- 
ation he  was  pained.  He  shed  a  silent  tear, 
detached  the  string,  sponged  out  the  inscription 
and  walked  away  with  the  weight  of  fifty-five 
years  on  his  shoulders — that  being  his  age. 
He  says  a  girl  who  will  go  back  on  her  father 
that  way  would  just  as  lief  as  not  disgrace  her 
parents  by  marrying  a  Congressman. — Morris- 
ioicn  Herald. 


Politeness. 

The  practice  of  politeness,  like  that  of 
every  other  virtue,  is  its  own  reward.  If, 
by  word  or  kindness,  or  simple  act  of  be- 
nevolence you  can  bring  the  smile  of  joy 
to  the  face  that  is  worn  with  care  or  shaded 
by  sorrow,  you  have  not  only  done  good  to 
others,  but  the  reflex  influence  of  your 
act  will  open  a  new  fountain  of  happiness 
in  your  own  heart.  Awhole  life  spent  in  tak- 
ing careful  heed  of  the  rights  and  feelings 
of  others — which  means  politeness — and  al- 
ways carrying  smiles  instead  of  frowns  into 
the  daily  intercourse  with  society,  will 
stamp  the  living  virtues  in  the  face,  and 
make  even  an  ugly  man  handsome.  Right 
here  is  to  be  found  the  first,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  cheapest  cosmetic  that  was 
ever  used  to  restore  or  perpetuate  the  lines 
of  female  beauty.  If  young  ladies  would 
come  to  understand  how  they  caa  mar 
their  beauty,  not  for  an  hour  or  a  day,  but 
for  lifetime,  by  supercillious  manners,  fits 
of  pouting,  anger,  or  thoughtless  feelings 
or  selfish  words  or  acts  toward  their  as- 
sociates, there  would  be  many  more  beau- 
tiful women  than  there  are  at  present.  If 
they  could  be  convinced  how  many  fresh 
touches  of  spiritual  beauty  would  be 
added  to  their  charms  by  the  constant 
use  of  this  cheap  cosmetic — which  is  war- 
ranted not  to  wash  off — how  very  few  really 
ugly  women  there  would  be  in  the  world. 
—Ac. 


How  Long  Should  a  Man  Live. — Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Faraday,  the  crime 
of  suicide  is  very  common  in  this  age  of 
the  world,  and  he  intimates  that  all  who 
die  under  one  hundred  years  of  age  may 
be  charged  with  self-murder.  Providence 
having  originally  intended  man  to  live  a 
century,  would  allow  him  to  arrive  at  that 
advanced  period  if  he  did  not  kill  himself 
by  eating  unwholesome  food,  allowing 
himself  to  be  annoyed  by  trifles,  giv- 
ing license  to  passions,  and  exposing 
himself  to  accident.  Flourin  advanced 
the  theory  that  the  duration  of  life  is 
measured  by  the  time  of  growth.  When 
once  the  bones  and  ephiphysis  are  united, 
the  body  grows  no  more,  and  it  isat  twenty 
years  this  union  is  effected  in  man.  The 
natural  termination  of  life  is  five  removes 
from  the  several  points.  Man  being  twenty 
years  in  growing,  lives  five  times  twenty 
years,  that  is  to  say,  one  hundred  years; 
the  camel  is  eight  years  in  growing,  and 
lives  five  times  eight  years,  that  is  to  say 
forty  years;  the  horse  is  five  years  in  grow- 
ing and  lives  twenty-five  years,  and  so 
with  all  other  animals. 


"  If  I  Only  had  Capital." — "  If  I  only 
had  capital,"  we  heard  a  young  man  say  a 
few  days  ago.  as  he  puffed  away  at  a  ten 
cent  cigar,  '•  I  would  do  something."  If 
I  only  had  capital,"  said  another,  as  he 
walked  away  from  a  dram-shop  where  he 
had  just  paid  ten  cents  for  a  drink.  "I 
would  get  into  business."  The  same  re- 
mark might  have  been  heard  from  the 
young  man  loafing  on  the  street  corner. 
Young  man  with  a  cigar,  you  are  smoking 
away  your  capital.  You  from  the  dram- 
shop are  drinking  yours  and  destroying 
your  body  at  the  same  time — and  you  on 
the  street  corner  are  wasting  yours  in  idle- 
ness and  forming  bad  habits.  Dimes 
makedollars.  Time  is  money.  Don't  wait 
for  a  fortune  to  begin  with.  If  yon  had 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  spent  it 
all,  you  would  be  poor  still.  Our  men  of 
power  and  influence  did  not  start  with  for- 
tunes. You,  too,  can  make  a  mark  if  you 
will.  But  you  must  stop  spending  your 
money  for  what  you  don't  need,  and 
squandering  your  time  in  idleness. 

A  Cheerful  Yiew  of  Things. — "How 
dismal  you  look!"  saida  Bucket  to  his  com- 
panion, as  they  were  going  to  the  well." 

"Ah!"  replied  the  other,  "I  was  reflect- 
ing upon  the  uselessness  of  our  beiog 
filled;  for,  let  us  go  away  ever  so  full,  we 
always  come  back  empty." 

"Dear  me!  How  strange  to  look  at  it 
in  that  way,"  said  the  other  Bucket. 
Now,  I  enjoy  the  thought  that,  however 
empty  we  come,  we  always  go  away  full. 
Only  look  at  it  in  that  light,  and  you'll  be 
as  cheerful  as  I  am." 


Give  a  Little. 

There  is  nothing  harder  for  a  man  with  a 
strong  will  and  a  stronger  "won't"  iu  his  com- 
position, than  to  make  up  his  mind  not  always 
to  have  his  own  way— to  submit  to  a  thousand 
little  wrongs  and  impositions  rather  than  quar- 
rel with  neighbors.  A  num  who  had  been  a 
clergyman,  physician  and  lawyer,  was  asked 
which  profession  was  the  most  profitable?  He 
replied,  in  substance,  that  "whereaman  would 
be  willing  to  pay  twenty-five  cents  to  secure  his 
salvation,  and  fifty  cents  to  be  made  well  when 
he  was  sick,  he  would  willingly  give  five  dollars 
to  have  his  own  way." 

Now  this"  willfulness  is,  of  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness, the  most  unprofitable.  One  well  says  that 
a  man  needs  a  iong  purse  who  determines, 
come  what  will,  to  have  his  own  way.  We 
must  learn  to  turn  sharp  corners  quietly  or  we 
shall  be  constantly  hurting  ourselves.  Two 
men  with  mills  on  the  same  stream  quarreled 
over  the  water  power.  There  was  notprobably 
five  dollars  difference  between  them  at  the  start, 
but  neither  would  yield  an  inch.  The  case  was 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  smart  lawyers,  who 
aggravated  the  difficulty  fortheirown  ends,  and 
worried  the  case  along  year  after  year,  until 
one  lawyer  took  the  upper  mill  for  his  dues, 
and  the  other  the  lowtr.  They  probably  were 
contented  not  to  quarrel  over  the  trifles  that 
proved  so  disastrous  to  their  clients. 

Before  you  go  into  a  lawsuit,  carefully  calcu- 
late your  cost  if  you  should  not  gain  it,  and 
see  if  you  had  not  better  put  the  money  into  a 
flock  of  sheep,  a  new  carriage  for  your  family, 
a  young  cow  for  your  son  or  daughter,  or  a 
thousand  other  things  that  might  give  you 
much  more  profit  and  happiness.  The  malicious 
delight  yon  feel  in  gloating  over  a  neighbor's  dis- 
comfiture, is  not  happiness,  but  only  its  mis- 
erable counterfeit.  It  is  a  disposition  near 
akin  to  that  which  lost  spirits  feel.  Boot  this 
out  of  your  heart  if  you  would  not  be  forever 
miserable. — ( 'madry  G 

A  Lady  at  Work  m  a  Machine  Shop. — Miss 
Knight,  of  Boston,  has  invented  a  machine  for 
making  paper  bags,  and  is  having  a  number  of 
them  manufactured  at  Chicopee  under  her  own 
supervision.  The  workmen  employed  were  at 
first  skeptical  as  to  her  mechanic. tl  ability,  but 
she  has  cured  them  of  this  by  going  daily  and 
working  among  them,  detecting  mistakes  and 
improving  plans  with  a  keener  eye  than  any 
man  iu  the  works.  Her  invention  is  said  to  be 
an  invaluable  one,  and  she  will  make  a  hand- 
some fortune  out  of  it.  When  a  friend  ven- 
tured to  wonder  a  little  at  her  present  vocation, 
and  couldn't  explain  how  a  woman  should  ever 
do  anything  in  machinery,  she  said:  "It  is  on- 
ly following  out  nature.  As  a  child  I  never 
cared  for  things  that  girls  usually  do;  dolls 
never  possessed  any  charms  forme.  I  couldn't 
see  the  sense  of  coddling  bits  of  porcelain  with 
senseless  faces;  the  only  things  I  wanted  were 
a  jacknife,  a  gimlet  and  pieces  of  wood.  My 
friends  we  re  horrified.  I  was  called  a  Tom- 
boy, but  that  made  very  little  impression  on 
me.  I  sighed  sometimes  because  I  was  not 
like  other  girls  but  wisely  concluded  that  I 
couldn't  help  it,  and  sought  further  consolation 
from  my  tools.  I  was  always  making  things 
for  my  brothers;  did  they  want  anything  in  the 
line  of  playthings,  they  aiways  said,  'Mattie  will 
make  them  for  us.'  I  was  famous  for  my 
kites,  and  my  sleds  were  the  envy  and  admira- 
tion of  all  the  boys  in  town.  I'm  not  surprised 
at  what  I've  done.  I'm  only  sorry  I  couldn't 
have  had  as  good  a  chance  as  a  boy,  and  been 
put  to  my  trade  real  early"  And  yet  she 
knows  as  much  about  machinery  as  though  she 
had  made  it  a  study  all  her  life.  It  is  a  genu- 
ine gift,  and  she  can  no  more  help  making  ma- 
chinery than  Anna  Dickinson  can  help  making 
speeches. 

Good  Temper  and  Good  Cooking. — It  is  as- 
tonishing how  much  the  cheerfulness  of  a  wife 
contributes  to  the  happiness  of  home.  We  re- 
member hearing  a  husband  say  that  he  could 
gauge  the  temper  of  his  wife  by  the  quality  of 
her  cooking;  good  temper  even  influenced  the 
seasoning  of  her  soups  and  the  lightness  and 
delicacy  of  her  pastry.  When  ill  temper  per- 
vades, the  pepper  is  furiously  dashed  in  as  a 
cloud,  perchance  the  top  of  the  pepper  box  is 
included,  as  a  kind  of  diminutive  thunderbolt; 
the  salt  is  all  in  lumps  and  the  spices  seem  to 
betake  themselves  all  to  one  spot  in  the  pud- 
dings, as  if  dreading  the  frowning  face  above 
them.  If  there  be  a  husband  who  could  abuse 
the  smiles  of  a  really  good  tempered  wife,  we 
should  like  to  look  at  him!  Among  the  ele- 
ments of  domestic  happiness,  the  amiability  of 
the  wife  and  mother  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance— it  is  one  of  the  best  securities  fur  the 
happiness  of  home. 

Death  of  the  Good. — Sometimes  in  the 
season  of  drouth,  you  may  stand  upon  a 
hill-top  and  look  on  the  parched  and  yel- 
low fields.  Presently  you  say:  "  What  is 
the  meaning  of  that  riband  of  green,  that 
winds  down  the  slope,  and  through  the 
meadows,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  distance  ? 
Ah!  now  I  remember.  There  is  where  a 
brook  ran  once.  Its  waters  have  been 
dried  op,  but  the  verdure  which  they 
nourish  remains."  And  so,  how  often  does 
it  happen,  after  a  good  man's  life  has  ex- 
haled to  heaven,  that  the  beauty  and  glory 
of  its  beneficence  abide. 

What  is  every  man's  business,  is  no  man's 

business. 


YoJfq  Folks'  CoLdpi^. 


How   Little   Allan  Punished  Himself. 

"Allan!  Where  is  Allan  ?" 

A  moment  ago  he  was  playing  with  his  little 
cart  in  the  yard,  hauling  dirt  to  the  currant 
bushes.  I  cannot  tell  how  many  cartfuls  he 
carried.  He  was  busy  as  a  little  man.  But 
Allan  is  gone.     There  is  his  cart. 

"Allan!    Allan!" 

"I'se  here!"  at  last  said  a  small  voice  from 
the  back  parlor. 

"What  are  you  there  for  ?"  asked  his  mother, 
opening  the  door  and  looking  in. 

Allan  did  not  answer  at  first.  He  was  stand- 
ing in  the  corner,  with  a  pretty  sober  look   on. 

"Come  out  to  your  little  cart,"  said  his  moth- 
er; "it  is  waiting  for  another  run." 

"I'se  not  been  here  long  'nuff,"  said  the  lit- 
tle boy. 

"What  are  you  here  for  at  all?"  asked  his 
mother. 

"I  punishing  my  own  self.  I  picked  some 
green  currants,  and  they  went  into  my  mouth," 
said  Allan. 

"Oh!  when  mother  told  you  not  to?  Green 
currants  will  make  my  little  boy  sick,"  said  his 
mother,  in  a  6orrowful  tone. 

"You  needn't  punish  me,"  said  Allan,  "I 
punish  me  my  own  self." 

His  mother  often  put  him  in  the  back  parlor 
alone  when  he  had  been  a  naughty  boy, 
and,  you  see,  he  took  the  same  way  with  him- 
self. 

"Are  you  not  sorry  for  disobeying  mother  ?" 
she  asked  Allan. 

"Ieorry;  but  sorry  is  not  'nuff.  I  punish 
me.  I  stay  here  a  good  while  and  have 
thinks." 

Is  not  Allan  right  ?  Sorry,  if  it  is  only  sorry, 
is  not  enough. 


Always  Speak  the  Truth  Boy. 

Tom  Quayle  had  come  to  spend  his  holidays 
with  his  grandfather,  who  was  an  old  soldier, 
with  a  pension  for  good  and  faithful  service. 
Grandfather  Quayle  lived  in  a  pretty  cottage, 
to  which  he  and  his  good  old  dame  often  wel- 
comed their  children  and  grand-children. 
Grandfather  Quayle  had  a  good  many  strong 
feelings,  and  perhaps  one  of  his  strongest  feel- 
ings was  his  hatred  of  anything  like  a  lie. 

One  day  Tom  was  telling  him  a  story  of  a 
scrape  that  some  of  his  school-fellows  had  got 
into,  and  how  they  escaped  punishment  by 
making  an  excuse,  which  the  master  under- 
stood, as  they  intended  he  should,  in  one 
sense,  in  which  it  was  not  true,  though  the  ac- 
tual words  could  bear  another  meaning  which 
was  true. 

Tom  chuckled  over  this  cleverness,  as  he 
thought  it,  of  his  companions,  but  his  grand- 
father looked  grave  and  said,  "Tom,  my  boy, 
never  laugh  at  a  lie;  and  remember  that  the 
essence  of  a  lie  is  the  wish  to  deceive.  If  you 
purposely  use  words  that  you  know  others  will 
take  in  a  meaning  that  misleads  them,  that  is 
as  much  a  lie  as  if  you  spoke  a  plain  falsehood. 
There  are  no  such  things  as  'white  lies;'  all 
lies  are  black,  and  stain  your  own  soul.  Be- 
lieve the  word  of  an  old  soldier,  Tom,  no  really 
brave  man  will  stoop  to  tell  a  lie.  It  is  a 
mean,  cowardly  vice  which  is  very  displeasing 
to  God,  and  which  all  good  men  hate.  Speak 
the  truth,  whatever  happens  to  you  and  yon 
will  please  God  and  gain  the  favor  of  your 
neighbors. 


What  Hurts  the  Eyes. — The  eyes  are  made 
to  see  with.  We  ought  to  be  very  careful  where 
we  look.  It  hurts  the  eyes  to  look  at  the  sun, 
and  wo  should  not  look  directly  at  it.  It  does 
not  hurt  the  eye  to  look  at  cake  or  candy.  But 
it  might  hurt  a  little  boy  to  look  at  cake.  Sup- 
pose mamma  should  put  a  rich  cake  into  the 
cupboard  and  tell  you  not  to  touch  it.  Then 
suppose  you  should  go  and  look  into  the  cup- 
board when  mamma  was  out.  You  would  say, 
"I  will  not  touch  nor  taste  the  cake."  But 
when  you  saw  it  you  might  say,  "It  looks  very 
nice.  I  guess  it  is  not  so  rich  as  mamma 
thinks.  I  do  not  think  it  would  hurt  me  to  eat 
a  little  piece."  Then  you  might  break  off  a 
piece  and  eat  it.  It  might  make  you  ill,  and 
then  you  would  be  made  ill  just  because  you 
looked.  If  you  had  not  looked  you  would  not 
have  eaten  the  cake;  besides,  it  would  have 
made  you  naughty  to  look,  because  you  would 
have  done  what  your  mamma  told  you  not  to 
do.  You  had  better  be  careful  where  you 
look. — Apples  of  Gobi. 


A  Boy's  Wish  Realized. — When  Charles 
Dickens,  the  celebrated  writer  was  a  small  boy, 
he  once,  accompanied  by  his  father,  passed  by 
Gad's  Hill  Place,  even  then  a  lordly  villa. 
After  admiring  it  awhile,  he  said  he  would  like 
to  live  there.  His  father  replied — "So  you 
shall  my  boy,  if  you  stick  to  your  books  and 
grow  up  a  good  man."  He  never  forgot  the 
wish  or  word  of  encouragement,  and  in  middle 
life  he  found  himself  able  to  buy  the  place,  and 
did  so.  (lad's  Hill  Place  as  the  home  of 
Dickens,  will  be  but  little  less  memorable  in 
history  than  the  historic  name  of  Shabespear. 
There  are  few  attainments  possible  to  man,  to 
which  he  may  not  reach  by  steady  and  perse- 
vering efforts  rightly  directed. 

■\Vk  are  apt  to  believe  what  we  wish  for. 
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Isinglass. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  no  doubt  noticed 
the  disappearance  of  an  article  which  years  ago 
was  no  small  item  in  the  ordinary  diet  of  the 
people  of  New  England — fish  sounds.  Though 
tongues  are  found  in  the  markets  as  plentiful 
as  of  yore,  sounds  have  entirely  disappeared. 
This  mysterious  disappearance  is  now  explained 
by  the  increased  production  of  fish-glue  or  isin- 
glass, for  the  manufacture  of  which  fish  sounds 
are  used.  The  principal  seat  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  isinglass  is  at  Rockport  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  manufacture  of  the  glue  was  com- 
menced there  in  a  small  way  many  years  ago, 
at  a  time  when  sounds  could  be  purchased  at 
two  and  a  half  cents  per  pound.  With  the  in- 
troduction of  steam  power  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  factories,  came  a  greater  demand  for 
sounds,  causing  prices  to  advance  to  their  pres- 
ent rates  of  from  60  to  85  cents  per  pound,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  article. 

So  great  has  the  demand  for  isinglass  become 
that  the  factories  of  Rockport  have  not  only 
for  some  years  absorbed  all  the  sounds  to  be 
procured  on  the  North  American  coast,  but 
have  imported  largely  from  abroad.  The  rival- 
ry of  the  different  firms  has  caused  prices  at 
different  times  to  rise  above  the  figures  we  have 
mentioned,  and  a  dollar  per  pound  has  often 
been  paid  in  busy  seasons  when  the  supply  was 
light  and  the  demand  biisk.  Of  course,  with 
such  prices  as  we  have  mentioned  readily  of- 
fered, the  fishermen  cannot  be  expected  to 
bring  their  sounds  to  market,  where  they  can- 
not realize  a  price  anywhere  near  that  paid  at 
the  factories,  and  hence  the  consequent  disap- 
pearance of  sounds,  which  has  puzzled  so  many 
persons. 

How  to  Make  Mince  Meat. — Boil  six  pounds 
of  lean  beef  until  tender,  let  it  get  cold,  and 
then  chop  it  very  fine  with  your  cleaver.  Pick 
three  pounds  of  beef  suet  and  chop  that  fine. 
Stone  four  pounds  of  raisins,  and  cut  them  up. 
Wash  two  pounds  of  currants,  and  dry  them. 
Cut  in  bits  one  pound  of  citron,  and  chop  one 
peck  of  peeled  apples.  Have  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  fine  cinnamon,  one  of  allspice,  one  dozen 
cloves,  one  large  nutmeg,  one  teaspoonful  of 
black  pepper  and  large  spoonful  of  salt  in  sep- 
arate papers,  all  nicely  powdered,  three  pounds 
of  nice  brown  sugar,  and  the  syrup  from  the 
peel  of  two  oranges  preserved;  chop  the  peel 
upline.  Put  in  your  tray  a  layer  of  beef,  then 
suet,  then  salt  and  pepper,  next  sugar,  apples, 
and  other  fruit,  then  your  spices  and  chopped 
orange  peel.  When  all  are  in,  pour  the  syrup 
of  peel  over  it,  with  one  quart  of  French  (or 
some  other  good)  brandy.  Work  it  all  up  with 
the  hands  until  well  mixed.  This  will  keep  in 
stone  jars  until  the  spring  and  cannot  be  sur- 
passed, if  made  strictly  by  directions.  When 
you  wish  pies  made  of  it,  line  your  baking 
plates  with  a  rich  puff  paste,  and  fill  with  the 
meat;  then  add  sweet  cider  and  a  little  wine  to 
moisten  the  meat.  Cover  with  a  top  crust  and 
bake  a  pretty  brown.     Serve  them  hot. 

The  Plague  of  Flies. — A  lady  writer  in 
Hearth  and  Home  has  faith  to  believe  that  "the 
plague  of  flies  will  not  last  always."  She 
thinks  that  before  long  machinery  will  almost 
entirely  supersede  our  teams  of  horses,  mules, 
and  oxen,  and  that  will  empty  or  do  away  with 
our  stables,  which  are  the  principal  breeding- 
places  of  our  house-flies;  and  she  says  that 
however  necessary  beef-steak  and  mutton-chops 
may  seem  to  our  present  over-worked  and  over- 
excited population,  making  vast  herds  of  live- 
stock seem  a  necessary  source  of  various  nuis- 
ances which  encourage  the  breeding  of  flies; 
she  does  not  believe  that  slaughter-yards  and 
meat-shops  will  always  offend  our  senses  as 
now,  "and  as  for  pork,  you  do  not  yourself  be- 
lieve that  swine  will  form  a  part  of  the  diet  of 
enlightened  people  much  longer,  do  you?" 
she  asks.  And  she  thinks  that  even  the  dai- 
ries will  find  their  occupation  gone  some  day, 
and  mankind  be  none  the  worse  for  eating 
Graham  gems  without  butter  when  they  have 
plenty  of  fruit.  "Then  will  the  plague  of  flies 
come  to  an  end,"  saith  she. 

How  to  make  Apple  Wines. — We  give  below 
the  recipe  used  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Lary,  for  making 
a  fine  apple  wine.  As  we  have  been  asked  for 
it  by  several  persons  of  late,  we  would  advise 
our  friends  to  preserve  it  for  future  reference 
and  use: 

Sixty  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  one  pound  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  put  into  sweet  cider  from  the 
press,  enough  to  fill  a  forty  gallon  barrel;  leave 
the  bung  out  forty-eight  hours,  bung  it  up  and 
leave  a  small  vent  until  fermentation  wholly 
ceases.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place. 
When  it  has  ceased  to  ferment  it  is  ready  to  use. 

Dish  Washing. — Miss.  Mary  D.  writes  to  the 
N.  Y.  Tribune  that  she  has  washed  dishes  for  a 
living  for  four  years,  and  spends  two-thirds  of 
her  time  at  the* sink.  She  has  tried  all  the  im- 
proved methods  but  sees  little  good  in  them. 
She  is  discouraged  and  thinks  life  a  burden. 
She  is  advised  to  learn  how  to  run  the  sewing 
machine  and  vary  her  industries  a  little.  And 
we  say  to  her  that  she  who  washes  dishes  does 
good  service  to  her  race.  What  would  the  best 
of  bread  or  the  nicest  roast  be  served  on  a  dirty 
plate.  Magnify  your  office  Mary,  aud  when 
you  are  wiping  long  rows  of  plates  and  saucers, 
have  some  interesting  book  to  think  about  and 
time  won't  hang  so  heavily. 


Producing  a  New  Variety  of  Wheat. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  farmers'  sons  would 
like  to  know  the  origin  of  the  variety  of  wheat 
that  is  most  largely  cultivated  in  England  to- 
day. It  will  show  the  advantage  of  keeping 
eyes  and  ears  open,  and  of  remembering  that 
"Providence  helps  those  that  help  themselves." 
About  eight  and  twenty  years  ago  this  month, 
a  Norfolk  farmer  was  walking  about  among  his 
reapers.  A  greater  amount  of  personal  over- 
sight was  probably  needed  then  than  now,  for 
reaping  machinery  was  not  the  order  of  the 
day. 

In  going  along  by  the  standing  wheat,  his  eye 
was  caught  by  the  appearance  of  an  ear  some- 
what different  from  the  rest,  fuller,  and  more 
equally  developed  from  top  to  bottom,  without 
dwindling  away  toward  the  apex.  It  was  a 
good  stiff-strawed  stem,  and  second  thoughts 
led  to  its  being  plucked  up  and  carried  home. 
In  another  month  each  grain  was  dibbled 
singly,  six  inches  apart,  in  the  fanners' 
garden.  Towards  harvest  it  had  to  be  threshed 
to  keep  off  the  birds,  for  they  like  small  patches 
best. 

But  the  new  wheat — for  a  new  variety  it  cer- 
tainly proved  to  be — well  repaid  the  pains  and 
care  bestowed  upon  it,  and  retained  all  its  orig- 
inal characteristics,  of  full  plump  grain,  square 
equable  ear,  and  clean  stiff  straw,  with  little 
liability  for  being  lodged  or  sprouted  in  a  wet 
season.  In  two  years  a  small  field  was  sown 
with  it.  It  proved  more  prolific  than  any  sorts 
tried  alongside;  neighbors  wanted  to  try  it,  and 
readily  paid  a  large  price  for  it. 

This  occurred  on  a  farm  at  the  hamlet  of  Bo- 
wick,  aud  parish  of  Wymondham.  The  pains- 
taking grower  was  Mr.  Robt.  Banham,  who  is, 
we  are  glad  to  say,  still  alive.  May  many  happy 
days  be  in  store  for  him  !  It  was  first  offered  to 
the  public  in  1818,  and  has  annually  been  so 
ever  since.  From  this  small  beginning  Bowick 
wheat  has  extended  itself  far  and  wide,  until  it 
is  probably  the  most  extensively  grown  wheat 
in  England.  Nor  has  it  confined  itself  to  this 
country  alone;  for  a  wheat  grower  near  Dieppe 
informed  us  sometime  since,  that  he  every  sea- 
son purchases  80  quarters  of  it  in  Mark  Lane, 
to  be  sent  over  for  his  own  sowing.  Ten  years 
ago  we  were  requested  to  send  to  a  French  Mar- 
quis in  the  department  of  Vaucluse,  one  quarter 
of  it  for  trial,  and  had  only  half  its  produce 
year  by  year  been  sown  since,  it  would  now 
supply  seed  wheat  sufficient  for  France.  Let 
no  one  despise  the  day  of  small  things. 

The  secret  of  Mr.  Banham's  success  is  prob- 
ably this:  He  has  repeatedly  re-selected  his 
stock,  starting  afresh  from  the  largest  ear  he 
could  obtain,  thus  getting  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  a  "pedigree"  to  his  wheat.  And 
hence  also  the  oft-noticed  fact  is  accounted  for 
that  seed  obtained  directfrom  him  has  a  greiter 
robustness  of  growth  than  when  grown  for  sev- 
eral years  on  the  same  farm  without  a  change 
of  seed. 

On  this  principle  any  farmer  has  it  in  his 
power  to  obtain  fresh  seed,  as  it  were,  on  his 
own  farm,  by  simply  taking  the  proper  pains. 
The  oft-repeated  quotation  about  the  man  who 
makes  two  blades  of  grass  where  only  one  grew 
before  being  a  benefactor  to  his  race,  is  surely 
applicable,  in  a  high  degree,  to  Mr.  Banham. 
Therefore  "honor  to  whom  honor  is  due." — 
English  Cor.  Country  Gentleman. 

Farm  House  Chat. 

[Written  for  the  Pbess  by  Mary  Mountain] 

It  is  a  great  pity  if  the  farmer  or  stockraiser 
believes  very  strongly  in  luck.  There  are  sev- 
eral occupations  that  puffer  seriously — even  to 
the  loss  of  a  good  name — simply  by  falling  into 
the  hands  of  devout  believers  in  luck. 

But  in  farming  and  stock  raising  the  disasters 
are  so  general,  the  sufferiug  so  severe,  "even 
unto  death"  among  the  dumb  beasts,  that  I 
hasten  to  put  in  my  plea  for  them  while  the 
first  cool  and  cloudy  days  remind  us  of  the  ap- 
proach of  winter. 

The  pen  seems  feeble;  and  I  am  wishing  for 
Gabriel's  trump,  or  something  loud  and  fierce 
enough  to  startle  these  dull  souls  into  the  line 
of  duty;  these  men  who  dare  to  assume  the 
care  and  ownership  of  meek  and  lowly  brutes, 
and  can  look  on  coolly,  day  after  day,  and  see 
them  starve  and  shiver  and  die! 

Common  humanity  pleads  for  them;  religious 
feeling  forbids  such  cruelty ;  and  the  shrinking 
purse  of  the  proprietors  of  dead  carcasses  is  a 
ghastly  reproach  of  his  theory  of  "luck" — a 
dismal  exponent  of  the  leanoss  of  his  practice. 

But  a  whole  cloud-burst  of  scolding  will  do 
no  good  unless  it  can  reach  and  touch 
The  Real  Sinners. 

Our  readers  of  the  Rubal  are,  let  "us  hope, 
already  on  the  alert;  "mixing  brains"  with  the 
work  of  their  hands;  planning  the  wiuter  cam- 
paign with  an  eye  to  haalth  and  comfort  in 
every  department. 

If  our  wealth  ;(or  our  poverty)  consists  of 
horses,  cows,  calves,  sheep,  pigs,  hens,  cats  or 


dogs,  let  us  do  enough  thinking  and  providing 
to  prevent  any  prolonged  discomfort  or  suffer- 
ing among  them.  Let  us  not  think  it  is  good 
to  own  more  than  we  can  take  care  of.  That  is 
a  loosing  business  and  brings  reproach  upon 
our  land  of  plenty.  * 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  K.  came  to  make  us  a  visit  at 
Springvale,  and  after  dinner  we  went  out  in 
good  old  farmers'  fashion  to  look  at  the  young 
stock.  Twenty-four  sleek  and  shining  heifers 
were  ambling  along  to  their  p.  m.  cud-chewing 
under  the  pine  trees,  and  the  Dr.  called  out: 
"See,  wife,  they  are  like  young  ladies  of  sweet 
sixteen!  " 

We  laughed  at  his  enthusiasm  and  explained 
that  these  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  dignity  of 
"two-year-olds,"  although  at  a  little  distance 
we  must  often  look  sharply  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  cows. 

"But  how  does  it  happen  that  they  are  so 
large  and  fine — all  large  and  mature-looking 
and  yet  so  young.  ?" 

"Well,  it  did  not  exactly  ltappen.  We  took 
care  of  them  through  the  season  of  wet  and 
cold.  For  two  months  or  more  they  were  sta- 
bled at  night,  and  had  all  they  could  eat  of  good 
hay  and  corn-stalks.  Rapid  growth  is  not  the 
only  good  result,  for  they  are  tame  aud  gentle, 
like  to  be  petted,  and  will  never  have  to  be 
"broken"  for  milking.  Another  lot  of  calves 
juSt  as  good  as  these  were  taken  by  a  man  who 
trusted  to  "luck"  to  bring  them  through,  aud 
he  don't  like  to  tell  how  few  were  left  when  the 
starvation  period  was  over.  But  let  us  intro- 
duce some  of  the  Dr's  "young  ladies." 

This  is  Dainty — next  comes  Ruby — Speedy — 
and  here  is  little  Twinkle  with  a  friendly  nose 
for  everybody.  The  dark-mixed  is  Shoddy,  and 
right  over  there  is  Bounty." 

"What  nice  names"  said  Mrs.  K.,  as  we 
walked  back  to  the  house.  So  much  better  than 
to  give  them  women's  names.  That  is  so  awk- 
ward." Yes,  indeed,  very  few  young  ladies  feel 
complimented  when  their  pretty  names  are 
given  to  the  calves.  One  little  girl  went  home 
grieved  and  indignant  because  she  heard  the 
neighbor's  boys  laughing  at  the  tricky  ugliness 
of  "Rachel,"  and  was  hardly  comforted  when 
told  that  they  had  given  her  name  to  a  perverse 
young  calf.  A  cow  should  have  a  name  that 
will  express  something  of  her  looks,  or  actions, 
or  character." 

This  talk  reminded  me  of  a  promise  I  had 
made  to  send  to  the  Rural  a  part  of  our  list  of 
names. 

When  my  husband  bought  cows  and  proudly 
entered  them  upon  his  herd  book,  I  bad  a  good 
laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  milky  mothers  and 
their  sponsors. 

"  Amie,"  "  Gentle  Annie,"  "  Marianne," 
"Murphy,"  "Whisky  Hill,"  "Nellie,"  "Alice," 
"Doherty,"and  soon  with  tiresome  repetitions. 
"  What  names  for  cows!  And  what  poverty  of 
fancy!  I  could  do  better  than  that,  although 
new  at  the  busines." 

So  I  set  my  wits  at  work  and  soon  had  a  list 
of  150  names  of  this  sort: 


Amble.  Fashion. 

Autic.  Fussy. 

Amber.  Frolic. 

Broadside.  Frisky. 

Brilliant.  Fairy. 

Bounty.  Fancy. 

Buxom.  Favorite. 

Busybody.  Fayaway. 

Buttercup.  Faithful. 

Blossom.  Fearless. 

Blonde.  Gingjr. 

Brunette.  Gentle. 

Bramble.  Grumble. 

Clover.  Greedy. 

Clipper.  Gossip. 

Chestnut.  Grundy. 

Cherry.  Gipsy. 

Cosy.  Golden. 

Comfort.  Graceful. 

Clever.  Garnet. 

Caper.  Gazelle. 


Lofty.  Slipshod. 

Matron.  Silver. 

Mermaid.  Speckle. 

Marble.  8peedy. 

Moppet.  Spunky. 

No  ■lie.  Shoddy. 

Nimble.  Stately. 

Nettle.  Thrifty. 

Nosegay.  Trusty. 

Peerless.  Tally. 

Paragon.  Tiptoe. 

Puzzle.  Tardy. 

Pansy.  Twinkle. 

Pearly.  Tidy. 

Pepper.  Tousle. 

Priucess.  Topknot. 

Prosy.  Trixy. 

Prude.  Topsy. 

Plucky.  Turvy. 

Peggothy.  Uppercrust. 

Peri.  Undine. 


Creamy.  Homespun.  Queen.  Venus 

Coquet.  Huntress.  Quickstep.  Vesta. 

Dainty.  Hasty.  Ramble.  Vixen. 

Dapple.  Jewel.  Russett.  Velvet. 

Dally.  June.  Ribbons.  Wonder. 

Dimple.  Jolly.  Ruby.  Wayward. 

Duchess.  Laurel.  Rustic.  Wrinkle. 

Empress.  Leader.  Senorita.  Witch. 

Ebony.  Lady.  Starlight. 

Then  it  was  suggested  that  the  unlucky  steers 
and  lords  of  the  herd  were  kept  on  a  very 
short  allowance  of  names,  and  "Billy," 
"Broad"  and  "Lord  Byron, "  are  about  worn 
out.  So  here  is  a  list  that  may  be  enlarged  by 
any  farmer  boy  who  tends  the  lowing  cattle  and 
calls  each  by  his  name. 

Ajax.  Druid.  Magnet.  Romanoff. 

Arab.  Gulliver.         Mogul.  Ranger. 

Albino.  Grandee.  Minstrel.  Sagamore. 

Adonnis.         Gladiator.        Monarch.         Sampson. 
Buffalo.  Hector.  Nestor.  Sinbad. 

Baritone.  Hero.  Nimrod.  Sultan. 

Boanerges.      Hercules.         Nickleby.         SanchoPanza 
Bunker.  Hermit.  Pickwick.        Tammany. 

Bludso.  Jupiter.  Patriarch.        Templar. 

Cardinal.         Jubilee.  Pathfinder.      Tornado. 

Cavalier.  Jumbo.  Pontif.  Tauras. 

Chieftain.        Lucifer.  Pilgrim.  Troubadour. 

Capitan.  Lawless.  Phcenix.  Wanderer. 

Dominic.  Monte  Cristo  Paladin.  Warrior. 

Dombey.         Monitor.  Pilot.  Warder. 

Dauphin.         Midnight.        Rujah. 


Farmers'  Boys. — Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith  read  an 
interesting  paper  recently  before  the  American 
Farmers'  Club,  of  New  York,  in  which  he  said: 
It  strongly  recommendod  farmers  to  give 
their  sons  workshops  and  carpenters'  tools  in 
order  to  keep  them  fully  occupied  during  the 
inclement  season.  The  Doctor  advocated  the 
cultivation  of  music,  language  aud  other  refin- 
ing requirements,  inasmuch  as  most  of  our 
leading  men  had  spruug  from  fanners'  boys. 
He  knew  a  Boston  watchmaker  who  through 
his  industry  had  risen  to  eminence,  and  he  had 
frequently  said  to  the  Doctor:  "If  my  father 
had  but  given  me  a  few  c:uts  when  a  boy  to 
buy  tools  with  it  would  have  saved  me  many 
years'  toil  and  hundreds  of  dollars." 


Feeding  Cattle  with  Hogs. 

We  have  received  the  following  communica- 
tion which,  though  not  intended  for  publication, 
we  deem  of  so  much  importance,  that  we  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  giving  it: 

Editors  Rural  Press: — Some  weeks  since  I 
read  in  the  Sacramento  Union  an  extract  from 
your  paper  giving  an  account  of  a  disease, 
which  had  made  its  appearance  among  certain 
cattle  in  the  county  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  dis- 
ease was  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  cat- 
tle and  hogs  feeding  together. 

About  that  time,  not  heeding  the  warning 
conveyed  by  your  article,  I  commenced  feeding 
about  100  head  of  hogs  and  50  cows  and  heifers, 
running  together  in  one  field  on  squash.  A  hog 
would  be  eating  a  piece  of  squash,  when  a  cow 
would  drive  the  hog  from  its  food,  and  partake 
of  the  same  piece.  In  a  few  days  some  of  the 
cows  were  taken  with  precisely  the  same  symp- 
toms as  those  enumerated  by  your  Santa  Cruz 
correspondent,  and  although  we  at  once  sepa- 
rated the  cattle  from  the  hogs,  I  lost  sixteen  of 
the  former  before  the  disease  disappeared.  This 
disease  our  neighbors  call  the  "Mad  Itch." 

I  sent  portions  of  some  of  the  dead  animals 
to  Sacramento  for  microscopic  examination,  and 
give  you  the  result  in  the  enclosed  letter; 
whether  the  animalculae  therein  mentioned  are 
allied  to  trichinae,  as  intimated  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Veterinary  surgeon,  is  a  question. 

Although  every  dog  in  the  neighborhood 
gorged  himself  on  the  carcasses  of  the  dead  an- 
imals, not  one  of  the  former  have  so  far  suffered 
any  injury. 

It  seems  strange  that  not  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors, conversant  with  the  facts  above  stated,  is 
willing  to  believo  that  feeding  cattle  and  hogs 
together  will  be  productive  of  any  ill  effects. 
For  my  part  I  am  fully  satisfied  of  it. 

I  do  not  send  this  for  publication,  but  that 
you  may,  if  you  see  fit,  make  mention  of  my 
experience,  and  that  stock  raisers  may  take  due 
warning.         Very  respectfully,   yours, 

W.  R.  Grimshaw. 

Datlor's  Ranch,  Sacramento  Co.,  Decem- 
ber 1st.  1872. 

The  Letter  Alluded  To. 

Sacramento,  November  22d,  1872. 

W.  R.  Grimshaw. — Dear  Sir:  Have  not  been 
able  to  see  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  gave  the 
piece  of  cow's  muscle  you  sent,  till  this  noon. 
He  says  that  he  and  another  examined  it  with  a 
microscope  of  500  power,  until  12  o'clock  at 
night.  They  found  multitudes  of  what  they 
term  Cysticercus  Cellulosre.  Looking  in  Cham- 
ber's Oyclopajdia,  I  find  that  these  are  most 
probably  the  embryos  of  the  tape  worm. 
Chambers  says  that  they  enter  through  the 
mouth,  the  stomach  and  eat  through  this  into 
some  of  the  veins  or  arteries  where  they  begin 
to  propagate.  In  the  state  in  which  they  exist 
in  the  cow,  pig,  hare  and  other  animals  they 
are  incapable  of  propagating,  but  when  they 
enter  the  stomach  of  some  animal  different 
from  that  in  which  they  are  born,  they  then 
undergo  a  change,  and  possess  in  each  cyst  a 
male  and  female  organism,  and  multiply  very 
rapidly.  He  says  that  it  is  dangeraus  to  handle 
the  flesh  of  any  animal,  in  whose  tissues  this 
Cysticercus  may  be,  as  if  but  one  enter  the 
mouth  of  a  human  it  is  likely  to  give  trouble. 
The  sac  in  which  they  are  contained,  or  rather 
of  which  they  are  composed,  and  which  con- 
stitutes the  animalcule!),  possesses  hooks  by 
which  it  moves  itself,  and  its  instinct  at  once 
prompts  it  to  eat  through  the  stomach,  and 
once  in  the  blood,  bursting,  gives  it  a  new  life. 
From  its  small  size  it  passes  through  the  stom- 
ach without  causing  great,  or,  perhaps,  any  in- 
convenience. 

Hoping  this  may  prove  interesting  to  you,  I 
remain,  yours,  etc.  T.  W.  Madeley. 


New  Style  of  Milk  Pans. — The  Jefferson- 
ian,  of  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  de- 
scribes some  extraordinary  milk  pans  lately 
made  at  that  place  for  the  dairy  of  Euos  Ber- 
nard. "They  each  measured  12  feet  in  length 
and  4  feet  in  width, and  were  about  G  inches  in 
depth.  They  were  double-bottomed,  with  a 
vacuum  of  about  one  inch  between,  which  space 
was  divided  into  four  apartments  by  partitions 
running  lengthwise,  and  are  so  constructed  to 
allow  water  to  pass  up  and  down  the  length  of 
the  pan,  thus  keeping  the  milk  cool  or  warm, 
at  the  option  of  those  having  it  in  charge.  The 
four  pans  had  capacity  sufficient  for  containing 
the  milk  of  one  hundred  cows,  which  number 
we  understand  Mr.  Bernard  keeps.  It  is  said 
by  those  who  have  tried  this  new  kind  of  pan, 
that  a  greater  amount  of  cream  is  obtained 
from  the  same  quantity  of  milk,  besides  obviat- 
ing considerable  trouble  aud  labor.  When 
the  cream  is  skimmed  from  the  surface  the 
milk  is  drawn  off  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan  into 
buckets,  or  whatever  other   vessel  is  selected." 


Value  of  Barn-yard  Manure. — The  tobacco 
growers  of  the  Connecticut  valley  are  beginning 
to  learn  the  value  of  barn-yard  manure.  In- 
stead of  paying  fifty  cents  per  load,  as  was  for- 
merly tho  rule,  these  farmers  are  now  glad  to 
pay  ten  to  twelve  dollars  per  cord.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  demand,  large  quantities  of  sta- 
ble manure  are  shipped  thither  from  the  states 
surrounding  Connecticut.  If  every  farmer 
knew  tho  worth  of  stable  manure  he  would  see 
that  his  own  farm  would  pay  him  higher  prices 
fo.-  it  than  could  be  afforded  by  the  owner  of 
any  other  farm.  "A  hint  to  the  wise  is  suffi- 
cient." 
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Kill  the  New  Industry. 

When  it  was  first  proposed  to  introduce 
sugar  making  from  beets,  in  California,  it  was 
favored,  not  only  by  those  who  wished  to  see 
the  large  amounts  annually  expended  for  for- 
eign sugars,  kept  at  home;  but  by  those  who 
were  engaged  in  refining  crude  or  raw  sugars 
and  supplying  our  people  with  the  refined  ar- 
ticle, believing  that  the  beet  sugaries  would  be 
a  source  from  whence  they  might  derive  raw 
sugars  for  the  refinery. 

But  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  beet 
sugaries  were  also  the  refineries  of  their  own 
sugars,  and  even  of  raw  sugars  obtained  from 
abroad  during  the  season  when  the  sugaries 
and  sugar  making  are  at  rest,  the  whole  matter 
of  encouraging  the  beet  sugar  industry  assum- 
ed a  new  phase;  for  it  was  evident  that  with 
their  extended  introduction  amongst  us,  the 
occupations  of  the  Tefinery  exclusively,  would 
be  greatly  lessened. 

Hence  we  see  the  anomolous  condition  of 
thing*  now  existing.  Two  beet  sugaries  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  turning  out  the  best  quality 
of  sugar  known  to  the  markets  as  granulated 
sugar,  and  supplying  a  large  quantity  daily, 
and  lessening  in  a  corresponding  ratio  the 
quantity  required  formorly  from  the  refineries. 
Aud  what  do  these  refineries  do,  but  put  down 
the  price  of  granulated  sugar  from  two  to  three 
cents  a  pound  below  a  fair  value,  and  below 
what  the  same  qualities  of  sugars  are  worth  in 
New  York. 

Possibly  the  refineries  backed  by  San  Fran- 
cisco capital  may  demolish  this  new  industry, 
or  make  its  working  unprofitable,  and  having 
done  so,  put  up  prices  to  the  old  figures  or 
above  all  former  precedent,  just  to  show  to  con- 
sumers the  power  of  speculative  capital;  as 
though  California  had  not  yet  felt  its  grinding 
influence  sufficiently  for  all  practical  purposes. 

California  Shad. 

Those  interested  in  the  subject  of  fish  culture 
will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  effort  to  stock 
our  rivers  with  shad  has  attained  the  gratifying 
beginning  of  success.  In  June,  1871,  the  State 
Commissioner  placed  in  the  Upper  Sacramento 
a  large  number  of  shad,  procured  of  Seth 
Green,  of  New  York.  It  wan  well  known  that 
these  fish  would  migrate  to  the  sea  in  the 
autumn,  and  also  known  that  when  old  enough 
to  spawn  would  return  to  fresh  water,  but  it 
was  not  known  as  to  whether  tbey  would  return 
prior  to  that  time,  or  whether  the  migratory  in- 
stinct was  founded  solely  on  the  necessities  of 
spawning.  The  fish  were  placed  in  the  river 
with  but  slight  expectation  of  seeing  any  re- 
sult of  the  effort  for  three  years  at  least,  at 
which  age  they  first  spawn.  Australia  planted 
her  waters  seven  consecutive  years  before  a 
single  shad  was  caught  therein,  but  the  effort  in 
California  was  destined  to  bear  early  fruit. 
Seth  Green,  who  under  the  direction  of  the 
commission  imported  the  fish  offered  a  reward 
of  $50  for  the  first  shad  caught  in  the  river.  It 
now  appears  that  the  reward  has  been  earned, 
though  not  yet  claimed.  Last  summer  two  In- 
dians caught  in  their  traps  two  fish  of  a  species 
wholly  new  to  them.  They  were  caught  in  the 
upper  Sacramento,  about  four  miles  from  its 
confluence  with  Pitt  river.  The  Indians,  not  a 
little  surprised  at  the  capture  of  the  finny 
strangers,  and  having  never  met  their  kind  be- 
fore, took  them  to  Mr.  Elmore,  who  resides  on 
the  river  at  that  point.  Mr.  Elmore,  suspecting 
the  truth,  took  them  to  his  neigher  Hovey,  who 
having  resided  on  shad  streams  at  the  East,  was 
competent  to  expert  the  case,  and  who  at  once 
pronounced  them  genuine  shad.  The  Commis- 
sioners regard  the  story  of  this  capture  as 
wholly  reliable,  and  feel  safe  in  declaring  the 
effort  to  stock  the  river  with  this  valuable  spe- 
cies of  the  finny  tribe  as  successful.  Apropos 
of  this  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Commissioners 
have  recently  placed  ten  thousand  trout  in  the 
South  Yuba,  near  the  headwaters  of  that  stream ; 
also,  a  number  of  speckled  trout  in  the  north 
fork  of  the  American.  Somebody  claiming  to 
be  authority  in  the  matter,  has  declared  that  an 
acre  of  water  is  equal  to  an  acre  of  land  in  pro- 
ducing food  to  sustain  human  life.  If  this  be 
true,  fish-culture  is  worthy  the  attention  it  is 
receiving. — Sacramento  Record. 


Pleased  With  the  Bubal. — We  receive  the 
following  from  Oak  Shade  Nurseries,  Yolo  Co., 
Cal.  Editors  Bubal  Pbess: — Please  change 
my  paper  from  E.  Webb,  Watsonville,  Santa 
Cruz  Co.  Cal.,  to  Wm.  Webb,  Sterling,  Blue 
Earth  Co.,  Minnesota. 

Your  paper  is  taken  in  this  establishment, 
read  with  interest  and  pleasure,  and  carefully 
filed  and  preserved  for  future  reference. 

I  want  my  brother  to  see  it  for  I  feel  pretty 
sure  it  will  help  materially  in  deciding  him  to 
make  this  delightful  country  his  home. 

Edward  Webb. 

Another,  of  our  many  new  subscribers,  who 
are  sound  on  the  Sural  question,  says:— 

I  am  well  pleased   with   the   Bural,    find   it 
full  of  good  reading,  and  desirable  information. 
Gko.  D.  Barron. 

Wynema,  Dec.  3d,  1872 
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KERN. 

Courier  Nov.  30:  Wewereshown  by  Mr.  P.- 
A.  Stine,  a  few  days  since,  a  number  of  sam- 
ples of  cotton  grown  by  him;  the  present  sea- 
son, on  different  varieties  of  soil,  comprising 
about  all  that  are  found  in  the  alluvial  portion 
of  the  Great  Valley.  They  were  all  good,  al- 
though differing  somewhat  in  quality.  But  the 
best  sample,  decidedly,  were  grown  on  a  piece 
of  ground  so  strongly  impregnated  with  alkali 
as  to  be  unproductive  for  ordinary  crops.  A- 
part  from  the  fact  of  the  staple  being  longer 
and  finer,  Mr.  Stine  mentions  the  no  less  im- 
portant one,  that  it  matured  much  sooner  and 
a  greater  number  of  bolls  to  the  stalk  than  that 
planted  in  what  is  considered  our  best  soil. 

Our  sheep  men  also  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  they  can  enlarge  the  area  of  their  pasture 
lands  by  well-boring,  and  thus  render  avail- 
able large  tracts  hitherto  useless,  while  afford- 
ing excellent  grazing,  for  want  of  water.  We 
expect,  from  present  indications,  at  no  distant 
day,  to  see  the  area  of  our  grazing  lands,  and 
in  consequence,  our  flocks  and  herds  doubled, 
by  this  obvious  process  that  hitherto  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  unthought  of  by  our  sto«k 
men.  Mauy  of  the  finest  stock  ranges  in  the 
county  are  without  water,  and  these  have  been 
looked  upon  as  in  a  great  measure  worthless. 
Nature  was  expected  to  furnish  everylhiug 
requisite;  human  industry,  nothing.  We  are 
glad  to  see  this  idea  passing  away. 

NAPA. 

Reporter,  December  7:  Napa  Valley  Wine 
Company.  —  A  joint  stock  concern,  to  be 
known  as  the  Napa  Valley  Wine  Company 
was  formed  in  this  city  on  Wednesday, 
Deccember  4th.  The  objects  of  the  concern 
are  to  introduce  thoroughly  Napa  wines  into 
the  Eastern  markets;  and  to  place  the  business 
of  wine  making  on  a  more  firm  aud  certain  basis. 
The  capital  stock  is  placed  at  $40,000,  divided 
into  shares  of  $100.  The  time  of  duration  was 
fixed  at  50  years.  The  first  Board  of  Trustees 
are  Charles  Krug,  M.  G.  Bitchie,  and  Geo.  Fags. 
The  officers  are  Charles  Krug,  President;  Jacob 
Berringer,  Secretary;  M.  G.  Bitchie,  Treasurer. 
Those  are  all  experienced  wine  men,  and  the  in- 
terest they  are  taking  in  this  matter  augurs 
success  for  it.  We  shall  expect  good  results 
from  it. 

From  Indiana. — A  pair  of  the  finest  turkeys 
we  ever  saw,  arrived  from  Indiana,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  5th,  for  Col,  M.  Eyer,  who,  about  a 
year  ago  purchased  the  Sam  Cook  farm,  above 
the  Trancas  on  the  east  aide  of  the  river.  These 
turkeys  left  Ogden  on  the  3d,  and  look  as 
though  their  ride  had  not  injured  them,  if  they 
did. lose  three  pounds  on  the  transit.  Their 
united  weight  is  86  pounds. 

There  have  been  a  few  experiments  at  beet 
sugar  making  in  the  State,  and  we  believe 
wherever  properly  tried  they  have  proved  emi- 
nently successful.  If  any  place  in  the  State  is 
adapted  for  such  a  manufactory,  it  is  Napa. 
Our  soil  is  nowhere  excelled,  and  we  lack  only 
the  capital  and  enterprise,  not  only  to  embark 
in  the  concern  but  to  make  it  a  perfect  success. 

Then,  it  seems  that  the  impression  is  very 
general  among  1  irge  masses  that  our  grains  be- 
ing so  dry  that  they  will  not  bear  transporta- 
tion in  bulk,  and  that  W3  must  continue,  as  of 
yore,  for  an  indefinite  period,  to  sack  our 
grain.  Experiments  have  been  made  with  jute, 
and  it  is  well  established  that  it  can  be  raised 
here  to  perfection.  What  hinders  our  people 
from  devoting  a  portion  of  the  soil  to  the  rais- 
ing of  this  plant,  and  the  establishment  of 
manufactories  for  making  not  only  our  own 
bagging,  and  such  articles,  but  also  to  sell  to 
others  ?  Doubtless  nothing  but  lack  of  capital 
or  business  enterprise. 

Again,  Mr.  Baxter  and  others,  by  their  ex- 
periments in  sericulture  have  placed  that  en- 
terprise beyond  the  peradventure  of  failure. 
The  mulberry  grows  as  finely  as  could  be  de- 
sired, and  the  worms,  with  proper  care,  are 
healthy  and  do  well.  We  believe  that  at  no 
very  distant  day  sericulture  will  be  one  of  our 
main  resources.  If  more  would  devote  por- 
tions <4  their  land  to  this  industry,  it  would 
build  up  a  new  business  in  our  midst,  and  thus 
bring  to  us  additional  capital  and  give  addition- 
al employment  to  labor. 

The  St.  Louis  cor.  of  the  Reporter  says: 
Already  through  the  influence  of  such  papers 
as  have  been  willing  to  do  justice  to  California, 
the  aged  and  the  invalid  are  going  in  no  small 
numbers  to  spend  the  winter  beneath  your  sunny 
skies — and  the  day  is  not  far  distant, when  your 
State  and  its  climatic  advantages  shall  become 
better  known,  and  these  people  shall  visit  you 
by  thousands.  So  many  of  them  are  now  be- 
coming aware  of  this  fact,  that  they  can  for  so 
small  an  expense  escape  the  freezing  winters 
and  live  amid  never  fading  flowers,  that  you 
will  shortly  have  to  enlarge  your  hotels,  and 
find  a  regular  profitable  and  settled  business  in 
providing  homes  for  our  Eastern  friends. 

While  St.  Louis  realizes  the  fact  that  her 
central  position,  her  immense  iron  and  coal 
mines,  her  advantages  in  manufactories,  and  in 
the  great  variety  of  things  that  combine  to  as- 
sure her  greatness — she  does  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  the  climate  of  California,  and  is 
anxious  to  make  closer  connection  with  her, 
than  has  heretofore  existed. 

I  should  like  to  suggest,  if  you  will  allow  me 
the  privilege,  that  you  have  it  in  your  power, 
to  greatly  aid  this,  in  the  keeping  of  the  fact  of 
your  ability  to  grow  fiue  grapes,  that  your  hill 
lands  are  best  for  this  purpose,  and  are  hardly 
commenoed  to  be  occupied — tell  them  frequent- 


ly what  can  be  done  and  is  being  done  by  such 
energetic  men  as  Mr.  G.  S.  Burrage  of  the  Vine 
Cliffs  of  your  county,  who  has  a  place  in  the 
hills  that  I  value  above  any  grain  land  you  pos- 
sess— which  I  am  sure  will  pay  the  county  in  a 
short  time,  a  greater  tax,  by  being  the  more 
valuable. 

In  the  few  days  that  I  am  back  in  Napa 
couuty,  I  find  men  trying  to  grow  grain  on  land 
that  is  not  adapted  to  it,  and  will  have  hard 
work  to  make  a  living,  whereas,  they  would 
make  a  fortune  with  the  same  labor  in  growing 
vines — others  are  doing  it  aud  in  time  they  will 
be  forced  to  it. 

SAN  DIEG/O. 

World,  Not.  26:  Another  Whopping  Griz- 
zly.— Grizzlies  are  rampant  in  San  Diego  coun- 
ty. It  is  only  the  other  day  that  we  reported 
the  shooting  of  a  mammoth  bear  of  that  spe- 
cies on  the  Santa  Margarita  ranch.  Yesterday 
we  received  the  details  of  the  killing  of  another 
very  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  large,  on  the  Cuy- 
nmaca.  Mr.  Gerety  put  in  an  appearance 
yesterday  from  the  Cuyamacas,  and  gave  us 
the  details  of  the  slaying  of  a  bear  remarkable 
for  his  size  and  beauty.  The  grizzly  was  an 
old  fellow.  For  the  last  seveu  or  eight  years 
he  had  been  the  terror  of  the  wholo  grazing 
region  around  about  the  Cuyamacas,  and  the 
graziers  thereabouts  laid  for  him,  but  always 
ineffectually.  The  other  day  Mr.  Bruin  want 
for  a  fine  Merino  ram  belonging  to  Mr.  Gerety, 
and  made  a  meal  of  a  portion  of  his  carcas*. 
The  next  day  he  returned  and  killed  a  lamb, 
not  very  far  from  the  same  place  and  devoured 
a  part  of  it.  Mr.  Gerety  sent  for  an  old  bear 
hunter  from  Texas,  and  the  two  put  their  wits 
together,  and,  as  the  event  proved,  they  were 
too  many  for  Bruin.  They  drew  the  two  car- 
casses up  side  by  side,  and  planted  two  guns  so 
placed  that  when  the  bear  displaced  the  meat 
both  would  be  simultaneously  discharged. 
Sure  enough  Bruin  did  come  back  for  a  second 
refection  from  his  victims  of  the  day  before, 
sank  his  teeth  in  the  temptiug  morsel  and  re- 
ceived the  contents  of  both  guns.  He  was  laid 
out  dead,  and  was  so  found  by  Mr.  Gerety  in 
the  morning.  One  of  the  balls  entered  his 
head  and  tho  other  his  body.  He  proved  to  be 
an  immense  fellow,  weighing  probably  twelve 
or  thirteen  hundred  pounds.  A  four-horse 
team,  owing  to  the  unevenness  of  the  mountain 
road,  had  to  be  employed  to  bring  his  carcass 
to  Mr.  Gerety's  house.  He  will  no  longer 
make  havoc,  as  he  has  done  for  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years,  amongst  the  best  stock  of  the 
Ciiyaea  valley.  For  the  ram  killed  by  Bruin 
Mr.  Geretv  had  paid  $150,  and  would  not  have 
taken  $250  for  him.  This  makes  the  fourth 
Merino  ram  that  gentlemen  has  lost  during  the 
last  year. 
SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Independent  Dec.  3. — The  supply  of  fuel  in 
this  State  is  being  rapidly  exhausted,  and  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  it  will  command  a 
still  more  exhorbitant  price  than  at  present. 
The  future  supply  must  pricipally  come  from 
the  Sierra  Nevada  range,  and  it  is  therefore 
very  necessary  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
preserve  those  forests  from  the  rapid  destruc- 
tion to  which  they  are  now  being  subjected. 
In  the  mining  counties  much  valuable  timber 
has  been  ruthlessly  destroyed,  and  in  regions 
that  were  once  well  wooded  the  trees  have  been 
cut  down  and  much  of  the  timber  left  to  rot  on 
the  gronud  or  be  destroyed  by  fire.  This 
wanton  destruction  is  still  going  on,  and  the 
waste  of  fuel  is  incalculable.  Thousands  of  acres 
of  Government  land  are  each  year  despoiled  of 
their  forests,  aud  although  there  is  a  law  to 
prevent  the  cutting  of  timber  upon  public  land, 
it  remaius  as  a  dead  letter  and  is  not  strictly 
enforced.  While  it  may  not  be  best  to  provide 
for  the  sale  of  these  lands  in  large  tracts  to  spec- 
ulators, it  is  very  probable  that  were  these 
lands  in  the  hands  of  private  parties,  steps 
would  be  taken  to  prevent  the  present  waste 
and  destruction  of  property. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Sargent  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  if  amended  so  as  to 
restrict  each  purchaser  to  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  acres,  would  without  doubt,  be  accepta- 
ble; but  if  such  a  law  is  not  passed  the  Govern- 
ment should  strictly  enforce  the  law  prohibi- 
ting the  cutting  of  timber  on  the  public  lands. 

Plowing. — On  the  line  of  the  railroad  from 
Livermore  to  Stockton,  farmers  are  busy  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  the  next  crop,  plowing 
having  commenced  in  earnest  as  the  teams  and 
gang  plows,  everywhere  visible,  denote.  Under 
the  favorable  circumstances  the  crop  which  the 
valley  will  produce  next  year  will  exceed  all 
former  ones,  as  the  success  of  the  past  season 
has  inspired  all  with  renewed  confidence  and 
enterprise.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  produc- 
ers will  also  see  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
themselves  other  aud  cheaper  lines  of  transpor- 
tation for  their  grain  to  tido  water  and  a  market 

TTJLARE. 

Cor.  Kern  Courier,  Nov.  28:  The  town  of 
Tulare,  which  has  existed  for  some  time — on 
paper — is  about  to  have  a  real  existanoe.  John 
F.  Kessiug  «fc  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  have  open- 
ed quite  a  large  store  and  restaurant  in  a  build- 
ing erected  by  them  for  this  purpose.  Irwin  & 
Edwards  have  built  a  saloon.  There  is  a  dwell- 
ing house  going  up  now.  Two  more  stores  and 
two  stables  are  being  talked  of,  and  will  per- 
haps soon  be  built.  There  is  to  be  a  big  hotel 
built  by  the  Bailroad  Company,  or  by  their  as- 
sistance, and  a  line  of  stages  will  run  from 
Tulare  to  Portersville.  This  will  reduce  the 
distance  from  Portersville  to  the  railroad  at 
least  fifteen  miles,  and  will  divert  the  travel 
from  Visalia  and  Goshen  to  this  place.  Mr. 
Kessing  is  authorized  by  the  Bailroad  Company 


to  sell  town  lots  and,  although  they  have  not 
been  advertised  and  no  effort  made  to  sell,  the 
demand  made  for  favorable  locations  is  quite 
brisk.  About  thirty  lots  have  already  been 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $375  to  $50,  one- 
third  of  the  purchase  money  to  be  paid  down, 
one-third  in  six  months,  and  the  balance  in  one 
year. 

Many  new  settlers  are  coming  in  and  locating 
on  Government  lands.  The  country  towards 
the  Lakes  seem  to  possess  the  greatest  attrac- 
tion for  settlers  now. 

The  weather  for  a  month  past  has  been  for 
this  latitude,  extremely  cold,  pumps  freeze  up 
every  night  and  water  freezes  in  doors.  Fortu- 
nately for  their  owners,  cattle  and  horses  are  in 
good  condition,  or  this  long  continued  "cold 
snap"  would  render  a  no-fence  law  almost  un- 
necessary. There  is  an  abundance  of  dry  feed, 
and  stock  will  do  well  enough  until  it  rains. 
Then  if  it  continues  as  cold  as  it  is  now,  stock 
will  suffer. 

The  rain  is  holding  off  late,  but  that  is  con- 
sidered rather  a  favorable  omen  as  indicating  a 
wet  winter. 

OREGON. 
A  Washington  county  correspondent  of  the 
Oregonian,  date  of  Nov.  30th,  says :  The  pres- 
ent fine  weather  is  being  improved  by  the  farm- 
ers of  Washington  county.  The  prospect  is 
that  a  large  number  of  them  will  get  in  their 
usual  number  of  acres.  The  low  price  of  grain, 
together  with  the  high  price  for  shipping,  has 
forced  many  to  draw  their  grain  to  market  on 
their  wagons.  This  has  thrown  them  behind 
in  seeding,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  present 
propitious  season,  the  county  would  fall  short 
of  its  usual  acreage  materially.  The  fanners 
have  labored  hard  and  patiently,  waiting  for 
the  time  to  come  when  facilities  would  reach 
them  that  would  lift  the  burthen  of  expensive 
shipment  from  their  shoulders,  and  place  the 
season  for  seeding  at  their  disposal.  But  until 
farmers  can  ship  their  grain  for  less  than  they 
can  afford  to  haul  it,  nothing  better  can  be  ex- 
pected, than  that  the  farm  will  be  deprived  of 
the  s.  ;isonable  labor  which  is  so  necessary  to 
its  production.  In  view  of  these  things,  there 
is  a  strong  probability  that  the  farmers  will 
turn  their  attention  more  to  the  raising  of  stock, 
as  there  is  less  expense  attached  to  marketing 
it  than  to  the  moving  of  grain.  The  men  who 
have  heretofore  tilled  the  soil,  have  watched 
with  envious  eye  tho  prosperity  of  the  stock 
man,  and  have  only  toiled  on  in  hopes  that  a 
stability  in  the  grain  market  would  be  reached . 
But  they  find  themselves  in  as  bad  a  contiition 
to-day,  as  they  were  before  the  dawn  of  the 
" glorious  days  of  railroading,"  which  was  to 
fill  our  harbors  with  ships  from  every  port, 
eager  to  carry  away  all  that  farmers  could  pro- 
duce, at  the  lowest  charges.  Perhaps,  the 
present  condition  of  things  cannot  be  helped; 
but  there  is  one  thing  certain,  and  that  is,  un- 
less the  managers  of  our  shipping  interests  can 
so  arrange  it,  that  a  cheaper  and  better  means 
of  shipment  will  bo  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  farmers  of  Oregon,  they  will  in  a  few  years 
fiud  a  sad  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  grain  to 
be  shipped. 

If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  take  a  trip 
through  the  farming  districts,  and  talk  with  the 
farmers  on  this  subject,  The  nniversal  remark 
is,  "What  is  the  good  of  our  climate  and  pro- 
ductive soil  ?  It  is  only  once  in  three  years  that 
we  can  get  anything  for  what  we  raise."  Per- 
haps this  is  more  keenly  felt  this  year,  on  ac- 
count of  the  anticipations  that  farmers  had  in- 
dulged in  regard  to  a  market.  With  a  country 
so  productive  as  ours;  with  its  salubrious  cli- 
mate and  its  never-failing  crops;  with  its  great 
bodies  of  tillable  land,  a  shipping  ought  to  be 
established,  that  at  once  should  be  independent 
and  lucrative. 


Poultry  Raising. 

Editors  Pbess: — I  take  a  great  interest  in 
the  "  Poultry  Notes,"  published  from  time  to 
time  in  your  valuable  paper,  and  would  like  to 
contribute  something  to  help  along  the  poultry 
business.  Tulare  and  Fresno  counties  offer  the 
best  facilities  for  raising  fowls  on  a  large  scale, 
there  being  plenty  of  Government  land  here, 
cheap  food,  ready  access  to  market,  and  less 
disease  among  chickens  than  any  place  I  know 
of,  either  in  California  or  any  of  the  Atlantic 
States.  Most  of  the  women  in  this  vicinity 
have  from  100  to  GOO  fowls,  all  together,  and 
seldom  if  ever  have  a  diseased  one.  I  have 
some  200  fowls  now  and  hope  to  increase  to 
some  thousands  next  year. 

Poultry  raising  does  not  require  a  large  capi- 
tal to  commence  on,  but  needs  application  to 
business  and  close  attention  to  details,  and  can 
be  engaged  in  by  women  and  girls,  as  well  as 
by  men  who  are  not  strong  enough  to  do  heavy 
work.  I  think  all  who  will  raise  poultry  in 
California  can  command  a  good  living  price  for 
many  years  to  come,  and-  the  production  of 
plenty  of  fresh  eggs  to  take  the  place  of  the 
thousands  of  dozens  of  Eastern  eggs  now  in  the 
market,  is  something  very  much  to  be  desired, 
and  should  receive  more  attention  at  the  hands 
of  the  farmers  than  it  has  hitherto  been  ac- 
corded. 

Perhaps  I  could  gather  interesting  facts  rela- 
tive to  farming,  stock  raising,  etc.,  in  this 
vicinity  which  would  be  of  benefit  to  your 
numerous  readers,  and  if  so,  you  are  welcome 
to  them.  C.  II.  Payson. 

Kingston,  Cal.,  Dec.  7th. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  our  cor- 
respondent upon  any  subject  connected  with 
stock  growing  or  the  agriculture  of  any  part  of 
the  State. 


December  14,  1872.J 


m 


An  item  about  purchasing  seeds  will  appear 
next  week. 
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DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

I  The  prices  given  below  are  those  for  entire  consignments 
from  first  hands,  unless  otherwise  specified. J 

San  Fbancisco,  Thurs.,  a.  m.,  Dec.  12. 

RECEIPTS.— Receipts  of  Wheat  and  Barley 
for  the  week  has  been  equal  to  the  average, 
those  of  Flour  below  the  average,  of  Oats  very 
light,  of  Wine  large,  and  of  Potatoes  particu- 
larly from  Coast  ports  excessive.  We  summa- 
rize: Bay  produce,  Flour  16,613  quarter  sacks, 
Wheat  211,592  centals  comprising  157,787  cen- 
tals at  the  city  front,  and  39,000  centals  by  rail 
at  Oakland  wharf,  10,405  centals  of  Barley, 
2,108  do.  of  Oats,  9,107  do.  of  Potatoes,  466  do. 
of  Corn,  1,520  do.  of  Beans,  53  do.  of  Peas, 
2,473  do.  of  Bran,  1,581  of  Middlings,  82  do.  of 
Mustard  seed,  839  do.  of  Onions,  3,274  Hides, 
533  bales  of  Wool,  328  centals  of  Pea  Nuts, 
200  do.  of  Rye,  54  do.  of  Canary  3eed,  189  do. 
Flaxseed,  185  tons  of  Salt,  877  tons  of  Hay, 
and  81  tons  of  straw,  16,920  gallons  of  Wine, 
and  40  do.  of  brandy. 

From  Coast  ports  we  have  received  14,085 
centals  of  Wheat,  3,193  do.  of  Barley,  25,592 
do.  of  Potatoes,  1,239  do.  of  Corn,  31  do.  of 
Beans,  120  do.  of  Rye,  6,310  do.  of  Oats,  1,601 
Hides,  120  bales  of  Wool,  35  pipes  of  Wine, 
and  2  pipes  of  Brandy,  besides  considerable 
quantities  of  other  farm  produce.  The  wheat 
with  the  exception  of  1,674  centals  from  Santa 
Cruz  has  been  all  from  Moss  Landing;  the  bar- 
ley has  arrived  from  Santa  Cruz,  Moss  Land- 
ing and  San  Diego.  Humboldt  Bay  and  Moss 
Landing  have  sent  us  over  two-thirds  of  the 
Potatoes,  the  balance  being  distributed  between 
Santa  Cruz,  Bodega,  Yaquima  Bay,  Pigeon 
Point,  and  Point  Arenas,  Pigeon  Point  sends 
nearly  one  thousand,  Bodega  nearly  one-third. 
All  the  Corn,  Wool,  Hides,  Rye,  Wine,  Brandy, 
Salt,  and  Beans  have  come  from  San  Diego, 
while  the  Oats  have  come  from  Humboldt,  and 
Pigeon  Point. 

WHEAT.  —  The  past  week  has  been  one  of 
the  most  active  known,  and  the  market  price 
of  all  grades  has  risen  with  extreme  rapidity. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  last  week  we  pre- 
dicted that  wheat  would  reach  $2.00  in  three 
months.  We  were  too  slow  by  a  long  way,  for 
hardly  had  our  paper  reached  Stockton  when 
a  sale  was  effected  at  $1.87%,  and  now  the 
first  quality  of  wheat  commands  in  this  market 
$1.80  to  $2.00,  being  22c.  advance  on  last 
week's  prices.  The  cause  of  the  rise  is  partly 
owing  to  increased  demand,  partly  to  a  great 
fall  in  freight,  now  not  more  than  £4  per  ton. 
There  are  over  163  vessels  bound  to  this  port. 
Truly,  the  long-hoped-for  reaction  has  at  last 
set  in.  The  sales  reported  last  week  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  2,000  scks.  Dark  Coast, 
$1.57%;  5,700  sc.  of  Dark  and  Fair  Coast  at 
$1.60;  500  scs.  of  Dark  Coast  at  1.62%;  4,100 
sacks  of  Shipping  at  $1.70  ;  330  sacks  of 
do  at  $1.72%  ;  2,200  sacks  of  do.  at  $1.75. 
400  sacks  of  do.  at  $1.77%;  3,000  sacks  of 
hair  Shipping  at  $1.70  to  $1.80  ;  500  sacks 
of  milling  at  $1.82%;  800  sacks  of  shipping  at 
$1.85,  and  10,000  do.,  at  $1.87%;  10,000  do.  at 
$1.95,  and  11,000  sacks  of  do.  at  private  rates, 
probably  $1.90  to  $2.00.  Wheat  in  Liverpool 
has  again  fallen,  and  is  now  quoted  by  telegraph 
at  12s.  to  12s.  4d.  for  average  California,  and 
12s.  6d.  to  13s  for  Club. 

We  have  had  a  good  week  for  export;  the  fol- 
lowing cargoes  having  been  sent  off;  to  Liver- 
pool, the  "Ranee,"  with  37,540  centals;  the 
"Lapwing,"  23,916  centals;  the  "Hugo  and 
Orto,"  11,336  centals,  and  the  "Dundonald," 
18,816  centals;  to  Queenstown,  the  "Duke  of 
Argyle,"  30,221  centals;  the  "Prussia"  with 
38,825  centals;  the  "Sarah  Bell,"  27,569  cen- 
tals, and  the  "Winchester,"  32,320  centals:  to 
Cork,  the  "Zoroya,"  12,106  centals;  and  to 
Honolulu  by  the  "Dakotah,"  69  centals.  Total, 
232,718  centals,  worth  $416,880. 

FLOUR— Flour  has  again  advanced  this 
week,  the  jobbing  rates  of  Extra  being  now 
$5.62@$5.75.  Large  sales  have  been  made  for 
export.  The  export  during  the  week  has  ag- 
gregated 444  barrels,  420  half  sacks,  and  6,480 
quarter  sacks,  principally  per  "Montana,"  to 
New  York  and  Central  America. 

BARLEY — Sympathizing  with  the  advance 
in  wheat,  barley  has  gone  up  this  week  10c.  on 
the  list  by  city  quoted  figures.  Sales  have  in- 
cluded 1,200  sacks  of  Coast  Feed  at  $1.30  to 
$1.35,  250  sacks  of  Dark  Coast  at$l. 32%,  3,000 
sacks  of  Coast  at  $1.32%  to  $1.35,  250  do. 
at  $1.35,  1,500  sacks  fair  to  choice  $1.35  to 
$1.45,  4,300  sacks  of  Bay  Feed  and  Brewing  at 
$1.40,  1,000  sacks  of  Bay  Feed  at  $1,45,  400 
sacks  of  Choice  Brewing  at  $1.50,  payable  Dec. 
28th,  and  80  sacks  of  Choice  Brewing  at  $1,55. 

OATS. — Oats  have  again  advanced.  We  note 
sales  of  100  sacks  of  Fair  at  $2.10,  200  do.  of 
Choice  at  $2.20,  300  do.  of  Choice  at  $2.25,  and 
800  sacks  of  Oregon,  private. 

POTATOES.— Potatoes,  owing  to  the  exces- 
sively large  receipts,  have  weakened  considera- 
bly this  week.  We  note  sales  of  Salinas  250 
bags  at  $1.27%,  Humboldt,  1,500  bags  at  $1.20 
to  $1.40,  Monterey,  1,100  bags  at  $1.10  to  $1.20, 
Pt.  Arena,  1,700  bags,  some  at  $1.25,  others 
private;  Bodega,  500  bags  at  $1.12%,  Cuffee 
Cove,  200  bags  at  75c.  and  500  bags  of  Sweet  at 
95c.  to  $1.00. 

CORN— Is  $1.25@1.30  per  100  ft>a. 

CORNMEAL— Is  quotable  at  $1.75@$2.00 
"$  100  Bos.  from  the  mill. 


BUCKWHEAT— Is  quiet  at  $2.00@2.25  per 
100  fcs. 

RYE— Is  quiet  at  $2.00@2.25  per  100  lbs. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  $8.00@9.00  per  ton  for 
cargo  lots. 

BRAN — Price  has  advanced  to  $27.50  per 
ton  from  the  mill. 

MIDDLINGS— For  feed,  are  selling  at  $32.50 
per  ton  from  mill. 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL— Is  steady  at  $35  per  ton 
from  the  mill. 

HAY — Demand  good  but  receipts  light. 
Quotable  at  close  at  $15@22.00  ordinary  to 
choice. 

HONEY — Best  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 
sells  at  20@22%c;  other  kinds  10@15c  in  comb; 
strained,  J0c.@15c.  per  ft). 

BEESWAX— Quiet  at  33@35c  per  lb. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  $3.00@3.50  per  100 
lbs.  for  choice. 

WOOL. — Market  continues  quiet.  Sales  in 
this  city  of  200,000  lbs.  Fall  at  16c.@22c.  for 
fair  to  choice  grades.  Extra  Fall,  24c. ;  Burry, 
12%@15c. 

TALLOW— Good  quality  of  Cal.  8c. 

SEEDS— Flax  3c;  Canary,  3%@5c.  Mus- 
tard, l%c.  for  white,  and  2%c.  per  ft),  for 
brown. 

PROVISIONS— Following  are  jobbing  quo- 
tations: California  Bacon  13@15c  per  ft).; 
Eastern  do.  12%@13  for  heavy  ana  14@15  for 
sugar-cured  Breakfast;  California  Hams  15%; 
Eastern  do,  18@19c;  California  Smoked  Beef, 
12%@13%c.  per  ft). 

BEANS — The  following  are  jobbing  rates: 
Pea  $3.50@3.60;  Small  White  $3.50@3.60; 
$3.50;  large  $3.50@$3.75;  Bayo,  Small  Butter, 
$3.25@$3.50;Pink,  $3.75  per  ctl. 

NUTS— California  Almonds,  8@10c.  for. 
hard  and  18@25  for  soft  shell;  Peanuts,  5 
Pecan,  20c  ^  ft>.;  Hickory,  12c;  Brazil,  16c. 
Chili  Walnuts,  12%c;  French  Almonds,  25  @ 
30c. ;  Princess  Almonds,  35@40c. ;  Cocoanuts, 
$10.00@12.00  per  100. 

HOPS — California  are  dull  and  nominal  at 
30@35c.  per  ft). 

FRESH  MEAT— We  quote  slaughterer's  rates 
as    follows : — 

BEEF— American,  1st  quality,  8@8%  $  ft).; 
do.  2d  quality  6@7$  »>.;  do.  3d  do.  4(5)5c. 

VEAL— Quotable  at  7@llc. 

LAMB— Scarce  at  10c. 

MUTTON— Quiet  at  7@8c.  "$>  ft.. 

PORK — Undressed  grain-fed.  is  quotable  at 
5%@6c. ;  dressed,  grain-fed,  8@8%c.  per  ft). 

POULTRY— Live  Turkeys,  18@19c.  $,  ft).; 
Hens  $7.50@8.50;  Roosters,  $7.00@8.00  per 
dozen;  Spring  Chickens,  $4.50@6^00;  Ducks, 
tame,  $15.00@$12.00  per  doz.;  Geese,  tame, 
$16%@19%  ^  dozen. 

WILD  GAME.— Quail,  1.75$@$2.00;  Hare, 
$4.00;  Rabbits,  $1.50;  Larks,  Doves,  Plover 
and  Curlew,  50c.  @  75c;  Mallard  Ducks, 
$3.00@*4.00  ;  Teal,  $1.50@$1.75  ;  English 
Snipe,  $1.50@$2.00;  small,  50c@75c;  Venison, 
7c.@9c  %}  lb;  Oregon  Pheasants,  $4.@$5.  per 
doz. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— Fresh  California  But- 
ter, common  to  good  in  rolls,  is  a  little  more 
plentiful  than  it  has  been  lately,  and  now  sells 
at  30@57%c.  per  lb.  Inferior  and  ordinary 
roll  is  dull  at  3U(a)40c.;  choice  at  55c@57%c. 
New  firkin  is  quotable  at  25(ai35c;  pickled, 
32%(^37%c;  New  York,  30@32%c. 

GHEESE-New  California,  12(o}16c;  Eastern 
at  14@16c  $  ft). 

Egos — California  fresh,  are  sold  at  55c;  Ore- 
gon, 48c;  Eastern,  25@30  per  doz. 

LARD — California  11@13;  Eastern  in  cases 
13@13%c;  do  in  tcs.  ll@12c;  in  kegs,  12@ 
12%c.  per  ft). 

HIDES. — Sales  for  the  week  embrace  1,550 
Cal.  dry  at  17%@18%c,  and  1,670  salted  at 
8@9c 

FRUIT  MARKET. 

There  are  neither  plums  nor  quinces  in  the  market.   The 

supply  of  apples  and  pears  is  good,    some   grapes  are  yet 

arriving  from   Sonoma.    Sales  of  a  couple   of  boxes  have 

been  made  to  ship  to  China. 


Tahiti,  Or.per— 100       (3  6  00 

Liuies.  ft  M 12  00®  15  00 

A  u'ln  Lemons,  h  —  ®4  00 
Malaga  do.,  bx...  10  (g>  — 
Bananas,  ft  bnch2  00  Ml  00 
Pineapples,  ft  d/.  —  ®  6 
Apples.eat'g,  bx.l  50    tgj2  00 

"    Cooking 76    (all  00 

Pears,  Eating    ...  1  U0®1  25 

"        Cooking... —  50(a) — 75 


Pomegran's.ftlOO 
Grapes,  Mis>ion. 

Rose  of  Peru.. 

Blk  Hamburg. 

Black  Prince  . 

Muscat  of  Al'r 

Flame  Tokay... 

Black  Morocco 

Wine  Grapes.. 


Apples.  ft  ft 

Pears,  ft  lb 

Peaches,*  lb.. 
Apricots,  *  lb. 
Plums,  ft  lb.... 


DRIED  FRUIT. 
6V£@  8     Pitted,  do  ft  ft 

*Uta)  9 
6  (3)10 
VEGETABLES 


Kaisins,  *  ft fi 

Black  Figs,  ft  ft 
White,    do 


Cabbage,  ft  ft 'A@— 

Garlic,  $  lb 5  ®  6 

Green  Peas —  (a)  8 

Green  Corn  *  doz. .  —  @— 
Marrow!  at    Squash 
perton —  (SJ1O00 


Artichokes.  *  ft....  4@  — 
Tomatoes. riverftbx.  — @2  00 
Sirina  Beans,  ftft  ...    8  @10 

Lima  Beans — ®  4 

Peppers —  ®  6 

Okra 6    @,  7 


GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

Business  during  the  week  has  been  lively. 
The  imports  have  been  large  and  varied,  inclu- 
ding cargoes  of  Coal  from  Philadelphia  and 
Australia;  cargoes  of  Sugar  from  China  and 
Java;  a  cargo  of  French  Wines,  Liquors,  Etc., 
from  Bordeaux;  a  cargo  of  Drags  and  Pig  Iron, 
from  Newcastle,  England,  and  two  cargoes  of 
Tea,  Sugar,  Coffee,  Rice,  Etc.,  from  China. 

Besides  large  sales  of  Candles,  Fish,  Case 
Goods,  Etc.,  we  note  one  of  150  pipes  of  Cali- 
fornia Pure  Spirits  at  $1.05;  30 barrels  newcrop 
Zante  Currants  at  ll%c;  2,200  tons  of  Coos 
Bay  and  Australian  Coal  at  $12.00;  150  cs.  of 
Hawaiin  Syrup  at  9c,  and  1,000  pkgs.  of  East- 
ern Starch  at  9c  to  10c  Bags  are  firmer,  and 
Gasoline  has  advanced  to  40c 
The  following  are  the  current  rates  for  some  of 
the  principal  articles  of  merchandise: 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Stocks 
are  in  good  supply  and  prices  unchanged. 

BOOTS  AND   SHOES— There   continues  a 


good  demand  for  both  California  and  Eastern 
manufacture   at  unchanged  rates 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING— English  Standard 
Wheat  bags,  hand  sewed,  are  jobbing  at  15%c; 
Flour  sacks  8%@9%c.  forqrs.  and  13%@15%c 
for  hlfs.  Standard  Gunnies  17  %c;  Wool 
67%@75c;  Barley  sacks  16c@18c;  Hessians, 
40-inch  goods,  12c.  per  yard. 
BUILDING  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS— 

Dealers  pay  for  cargoes  of  Oregon  as  follows: 
Rough  $19@20  ;  do.  surfaced  at  $28@30  ; 
Spruce  $17@18.  Wholesale  rates  for  various 
descriptions  are  as  follows  :  Laths  at  $3.50; 
Sugar  Pine  $35@45;  Cedar  $22.50@$32.50, 
and   $42.50,  for  three  different  qualities. 

Following  are  the  cargo  prices  established  by 
the  Redwood  Lumber  Dealers'  Association: 

Rough,*  M $20  00 

Rough  refuse,  *  M...   16  00 

Rough  clear,  *  M 32  50 

Rough  clear  refuse,  M  22  50 

Rustic,  ft  M 35  00 

Rustic  refuse,  *  M. . .  24  00 

Surfaced,  *  M 32  50 

Surfaced  refuse,  ft  M  22  50 

Flooring,  *  M 30  00 

Flooring  refuse,  *  M.  20  00 
Beaded  flooring,  ft  M  32  50 

The  last  scale  of  retail  prices  adopted  by  the 
Lumber  Dealers'  Exchange  is  as  follows: 

PrjGZT   SOOND    PINK.. 

Rough,  ft  M $25  OOiFlooring,  2d  qual'y.M  30  00 

Flooring  and  Step.,  M  37  50  Laths,  ft  M 3  60 

FlooriDg,  narrow 40  OOlFurring,  ft  lineal  ft.         lo 


Beaded  floor,  ref.  M. .  22  50 
Half-inch  Siding,  M.  22  50 
Half-inch  Siding  r,  M  16  00 
Half-inch  Surfaced,  M  25  00 
Half-inch  Surf.r,  M.  18  00 
Half-inch  Battens,  M.  22  50 
Pickets,  rough,  ft  M.  14  00 
Pickets,  rough,  p'ntd.  16  00 
Pickets,  fancy,  p'ntd.  2  50 
Shingles,  ft  M 3  00 


Rough,  ft  M 25  00 

Rough  refuse,  ft  M..  20  00 
Rough  Pickets,  ft  M.  18  00 
Rough  Pickets,  p'd.M  20  00 
Fancy  Pickets,  ft  M. .  30  00 
Siding,  ft  M 27  50 


Tongued  &  Grooved, 

surfaced,  ft  M 40  00 

Do    do    refuse  ft  M.  27  50 
Half-inch  surfaced,  M  40  00 

Rustic  ft  M 42  50 

Battens  ft  lineal  foot,        lc 

Shingles  ft  M 3  50 

Sugar  Pine  is  jobbing  at  $60@65   for  clear,  $45@50  for 
second  quality,  and  $28@30  for  third  quality. 

COFFEE— Costa  Rica  19@19%c;  Guatemala, 
18c  Java  22@23c;  Manilla,  18%;  Rio  I9%@20; 
Ground  Coffee  incases  30c;  Chiccory,  10c. 

SPICES  —  Allspice  14@15c.  Cloves,  23c. 
Cassia35@36c  Nutmegs$1.00@$1.10.  Whole 
Pepper  19@20c  Ground  Spices — Allspice  $1.00 
$doz.;  Cassia$1.50;  Cloves$1.12%;  Mustard 
$1.50;  Ginger  and  Pepper,  each  $1.00@L12  $ 
doz. ;  Mace  $1.50  "$,  tt>. ;  Ginger  15c  $  ft>. 

FISH — We  quote  Pacific  Dry  Cod  new,  in 
bundles  at  7c;  Salmon  in  bbls.  $9.00, 
hf  do,  $4.50@5.00;  Case  Salmon,  $3.75  for  2%- 
ft).  cans,  $3.50  for  2-lb.  cans,  and  $2.25  for  1- 
Ib.cans;  Pickled  Cod,$4.50  in  hf  bbls  and  $8  in 
bbls;  Puget  Sound  Smoked  Herring,  60@85o 
per  box;  Mackerel,  No.  1  hf  bbls,  $8.00@9.00; 
extra,  $10.00;  in  kits  No.  1  $2.00@2.25;  Mess, 
$3.00;  Extra  mess,  $4.00. 

NAILS— Quotable  at  $6.00@9.00  for  assorted 
sizes. 

PAINTS— Standard  White  Lead  10@12%c; 
Whitening,  2%c ;  Chalk  2%c ;  Paris  White  3c ; 
Ochre,  3%c;  Venetian  Red,  3c;  Red  lead, 
ll%c;  Litharge,  lie  "$,  ft). 

RICE— Sales  of  China  No.  1  at  5%@6%c. 
and  No.  2  at  5@5%c  f,  ft; Japan,  5%@5%.; 
Patna,  5%@7c;  Hawaiian,  8  @9c.  per  lb.  for 
choice. 

SOAP  —  The  prices  for  local  brands  are  5@ 
10c,  and  Castile,  10@12c  $  lb. 

SUGAR— We  quote  Cal.  Cube  at  12%c;  Cir- 
cle A  Crashed,  12c,  and  Granulated  ll%c; 
Golden  C.  10c;  Extra  Golden  C.  10%c;  Hawaiian 
7%@9%c  as  extremes  ■$>  ft). 

SYRUP — Prices  may  be  given  as  follows: 
32 %c  in  bbls,  35c  inhf  bbls,  and  40c  in  kegs. 

SALT— California  Bay  sells  at  $5@$14; 
Carmen  Island,  in  bulk,  $14@15;  Fine  Liver- 
pool, $23.50  "$>  ton  ;  coarse,  $19@20. 

TEA — We  quote  as  follows  for  bulk  descrip- 
tions: Oolong — Canton,  19@25c;  Amoy,  28@ 
50c;  Formosa,  40@90c;  Imperial — Canton,  25 
@35c;  Pingsuey,  50@75c;  Moyune,  60c@$l. 
Gunpowder — Canton,  30@42%;  Pingsuey,  50 
@90c;  Moyune,  60c@$1.30.  Young  Hyson- 
Canton,  30@40c;  Pingsuey,  40@70c;  Movune, 
65@$1.  Japan— Half  chests,  bulk,  30@,75c; 
lacquered  bxs,  4%  and  5  lbs  each,  4ji@67c; 
same  3-lbs,  45@90c;  plain  4%-ft>  bxs,  35@65c; 
1-ft)  and  %-ft)  papers,  30@55c  $  ft). 

Leather  Market  Report. 

[Reported  for  the  Press  by  Dolliver  &  Co.] 

San  Francisco.  Thursday,  Dec.  12, 1872. 
French  skins  continue  firm.     The  tire  in    Boston    has 
given  the  market  an  upward  tendency,  and  dealers  are 
holding  both  Foreign  and  Domestic  skins  at  full  prices. 

City  Tanned  Leather,  ft  lb 26@29 

Santa  Cruz  Leather,  It  ft 26®29 

Country  Leather,  *  ft 25(328 

Stockton  Leather,  1*  lb 21^29 

Jodot,8  Kil.,  per  doz  *60  00® 

Jodot,  11  to  19  Kil    per  doz 60  00(a)  85  00 

Jodot,  second  choice,  11  to  15  Kil.  ft  doz 56  00®  70  00 

Lemoine.  16  to  18  Kil.,  ft  doz 75  00(3  77  50 

Levin,  12  and  13  Kil     per  doz 68  00(3  70  00 

Cornellian,  16  to  19  Kil.,  per  doz 63  OOfq)  65  (10 

Cornellian,  12  to  14  Kil.,  per  doz 56  00®  60  00 

Ogerau  Calf,  ft  doz 54  00® 

Simon,  18  Kil.,ft  doz  60  00 

Simon,  20  Kil.*  tloz 65  00 

Simon.  24  Kil.  ft  doz 72  00 

Robert  Calf,  7  and  8  Kil 35  00®  40  00 

French  Kips,  ft  ft 1(0®     130 

California  Kip,  *  doz 55  00  to  70  00 

French  Sheep,  all  colors,  ft  doz 8  00®  15  00 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs,*  lb 1  15(a)    128 

Sheep  Roans  for  Topping,  all  colors,  ft  doz 9  00®  13  00 

Nheop  Roans  for  Linings, ft  doz 5  50®  10  50 

California  Russett  Sheep  Linings 175®    5  50 

Best  Jodot  Calf  Boot  Legs,  ft  pair 5  25 

Good  French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  1*  pair 4  50®    5  00 

French  Calf  Boot  Legs,  ft  pair 4  00 

Harness  Leather,  ft  ft 30®    XIX 

Fair  Bridl9  Leather,  *  doz 48  00®  72  00 

Skirting  Leather,  ft  ft 34®    37S 

Welt  Leather,  ft  doz 30  OOfS)  50  00 

Buff  Leather,  f*  foot 18®        21 

Wax  Side  Leather.  *  foot 20®       22 

Eastern  Wax  Leather ,        26 


Groceries  and  Provisions. — Wines  and  Liquors  are 
shipped  to  country  orders  with  dispatch,  carefully 
marked  and  packed,  free  of  extra  charge,  by  B.  Sbar- 
boro  &  Bro.,  531  Washington  street,  8.  F.  This  long 
established  firm  now  import  their  goods  from  the  four 
parts  of  the  world,  and  consequently  undersell  all  other 
grocers  in  San  Francisco.  All  orders  from  the  State 
and  coast  are  promptly  attends  to.  Address  B.  8bar- 
Boitc  &  Bro.,  Lock  Box  112G,  San  Francisco.      dl4-3m 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Ratet>. 

Thursday  Noon,  Dec.  12, 1872. 
FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  ETC. 
Strawberries,  on  account  of  frost,  not  in  market  for  last 
ten  orlitteen  days.  The  principal  trails  now  in  market  are 
apples  and  pears.  Some  splendid  Bellflowers  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  stand*.  A  few  varietiei  of  grapes,  such  as 
Muscat  and  Black  Morocco,  are  yet  in  the  market.  Mu-li 
rooms,  arriving  chiefly  from  Stockton  and  Sacramento  have 
made  their  appearance. 


Apples,  pr  lb 5 

Pears,  per  lb 5 

Grapes 10 

Apricots,  ft — 

PineApples.each 
Bananas,  ^*  doz.. 

Canteleups 

Watermelons  . .. 
Cal.  Walnnts,  ft. 
Cranberries,  *  g 
Strawberries,  ft 
Raspberries,  ft.. 
Gooseberries*. . . 
Cherries.^  ft,.. 
Oranges,^  doz.. 
Limes,  per  doz .. 
Figs,  iresh,  f,  ft. 
Asparagus,  wh.* 
Artichokes,  doz. 
Brussel's  sprts,  * 

Beets,?*  doz 

Potatoes,New*ft  5 
Potatoes,  sweet,*  3 
Broccoli,  $  doz..l  5fl 
Cauliflower,  t  ..  1  00 
Cabbage,  '<$  doz. .  75 


75    (gl    — 
75    ®    — 


Celery.  1*  doz....  75 

Cucumbers,-!-....  — 

Tomatoes,  *ft..  4 

Green  Peas — 

String  Beans...  — 
Cress,  !H  doz  bun 


15 


._  —  ®  25 

Dried  Herbs,  b'h  25  (gi  so 

Garlic 8  @  10 

Green  Peas,  «*  ft  —  S  10 

Green  Corn,  doz.  —  ®  37 

Lettuce,  ty doz..  —  (S  20 

Mushrooms,  f,  lb  10  ®  50 

Horseradish,*  ft  15  @  20 

Okra,  dried.*  lb  50  @ 

do  fresh,  *  ft .  —  <a  — 

Pumpkins.*  lb.  2  @  3 

Parsnips,  doz....  —  @  25 

Parsley @  z5 

Pickles,  ft  gal...  50  (5  75 

Radishes,  doz..  @  25 

Summer  Squash  3 

Marrowfat,  do.  @  3 

Hubbard,  do..  @  4 

Dry  Lima.shl...  ~  @  10 

Spinage,  *  bskt.  25  (2  50 

Salsify,  *  bunch  10  @  25 

Turnips,  ft  doz..  @  25 


Carrots,  *"  doz...    16    @    25 

POULTRY.  GAME.  FISH.  MEATS.  ETC. 

Poultry  are  plenty  as  also  are  game.  Change  in  prices  Is 
not  much.  Herring*  andSturgeun  are  pi  'nty,  eveiv linn" 
else  scarce.    Prices  remain  nearly  as  before. 


Chickens,  apiece  62'<@1  00 
Turkeys,  ft  ft. .  —  fa>  25 
Mai  dJtG'anv'sBk    50    @l  25 

Tame,  do 1  00    @1  25 

Teal,  ft  doz 2  50®    — 

Geese,  wild,  pairl  00    (oil  25 

Tame,  ft  pair. .4  00  @5  00 
Snipe,  ft  doz.... 2  50  ®3  00 
Quails,  ft  doz  ...2  50  (5)  — 
Pigeons,  dom.  do    4  00@4  51) 

Wild,  do — 

Hares,  each    ...    — 
Rabbits,   tamet.    50 

Wild,  do,  ft  dz.    — 
Beef,  tend,  ft  ft.    20 

Corned,  ft  ft..     12Ji 

Smoked,  ft  ft  .    15 
Pork,  rib,  etc.,  ft    — 

Chops,  do,  ft  B)    15 
Veal,  ft  ft 

Cutlet,  do... 
Mutton    chops. 

Leg.ft  ft 

Lamb,  *  lb 12    ®    20 

Tongues,  beef,  ea  75  @  — 
Tongues,  pig,  ea  ®    — 

Bacon,  Cal..  ft  ft     " 

Oregon,  do 
Hams,  Cal,  ft  ft. 
Hams,  Cross'  s  c 

Choice  D'ffield 


Whittaker's . . 

Johnson's  Or.. 
Flounder,  ft  ft... 
Salmon,  ft  ft 

Smoked,  new,* 

Pickled,  ft  lb.. 
Rock  Cod,  ft  ft.. 
Cod  Fish,  dry,  ft 
Perch,  s  water.ft 

Fresh  water, ft    1 
Lake  Big.  Trout*    30    it, 


—  ®  25 

—  @  25 
@  37^ 

—  @  20 
25     ®  — 

12'6@  15 

12>s®  — 
10 


o  m 
5   ® 


20 

20 

@    25 


(g)    25 


Smelts.largeftft    12 

Small  do 10  "p    i2>£ 

Silver  Smelts...    —  (a)    — 

Soles,  ft  lb ZVA®    — 

Herring,  fresh  *      4  @      5 

Sm'kd.perlOO     —  ©100 

Tomcod,  ft  lb....    —  @    20 

Terrapin,  ft  doz.5  00  @6  00 

Mackerel,  p'k.ea    15  ® 

Fresh,  do  ft'.. 
Sea  Bass,  ft  ft.. 

Halibut 50 

Sturgeon,  ft  ft..      4 
Oysters,  ft  100...  1  00    @    - 

Chesp.  ft  doz..l  50  ®2  00 

Turcot 50  @    — 

Crabs  ft  doz....l  00  @ 

Soft  Shell 37J^@    50 

Shrimps 10  ® 

Prawns —  (5)    72'^ 

Sardines 10  @    12'z 


(S)    - 
@    — 

@     62  '<i 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Corrected  weekly  by  B.  Sbarboro  A  Bro.,  Groce 

Washington  street,  San  Francisco. 
Butter.  Cal.  pr  ft    .15    ®    55 
Cheese,  >  at.,  ft..     17    @    23 

Lard.  Cal.,  ft 12'<j'a)    15 

Flour,  ex.fam.  bl 5  60    (u 6  00 
Corn  .Vital,  ft....      3    ®      Z'i 
Sui,'ar,  wli.c  sh'd    12    (a)    13 
do    lt.browu.lb     9    (a>    ll'<. 


CoIfee.Sb  irboro's 

family  gr'nd,  lb  27!$ 

Coffee,  green,  It>..    18  @    22 

Tea,  fine  bl  k,  50,  65,  75  (all  00 

Tea.finstJap.55.75,  00  tol  00 

Candles,Admant'el7  @    25 

Soap,  C.il.,  ft (a)    10 

*  Per  lb.    t  Per  dozen.    ' 


Oan'dOysters  dz.2 

Syrup, S.F.Gol'n. 

Dried  Apples.... 

Dr'd  Ger.Prunes 

Dr'd  Figs,  Oil... 

Dr  d  Peaches. ... 

Oils,  Kerosene  .. 

Wines,  Old  Port  3 
do  Fr.  Claret.. 1 
do  <al  .dz.bot  3 

Whisky,O.B,gal.3 

Fr.  Brandy 4 

Rice,  lb 

Yeust  Powders,  dz 

:  Per  gallon. 


rs, 

Xn 

531 

50 

®3 

75 

4.t 

(ffl 

50 

'11 

im 

10 

H 

Mi 

10 

9 

(„ 

10 

8 

l„ 

10 

(a) 

5J 

50 

(aj5  (,0 

00 

25 

(K) 

.50 

50 

Itei  00 

fti'lO  (III 

(HI 

10 

@ 

12  't 

1  .50(u2  00 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 

PRICE*  FOR  INVOIOlf. 

Jobbing  prices  rultfrom  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
following  quotations. 

Thursday,  Dec.  12, 1872. 

Iron.— 

Scotch  Pig  Iron,  ft  ton $50  00    @  55  00 

White  Pig,  ft  ton 80  00    @  55  00 

Refined  Bar,  bad  assortment,  ft  ft —  04!^®  —    5 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  ft  ft —  05    ®  —    5^ 

Boiler,  No.  I  to  4  —  05!4®  —  06 

Plate,  No.  5  to  9 —  06)^3  —  07 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13 —  07'i® 

Sheet.  No.l4to20 —  07>s@ 

Sheet,  No.  24  to  27 —  08    @ 

HorseShoes 8  00    (g> 

Nail  Rod 10 

Norway  Iron 8 

Rolled  Iron 5 

Other  Irons  for  Blacksmiths,  Miners,  etc.        5>£@         6>$ 

Copper.— 

Sheathing,  ft  ft @—  45 

Sheathing,  Yellow" —  38    ®  —  40 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow @  —  13 

Composition  Nails — 28         —30 

Composition  Bolts —  28         —  30 

Plates,  Charcoal,  IXft  box 18  00    @ 

Plates,  I  C  Charcoal  14  00 

Roofing  Plates 18  50 

BancaTin,  Slabs,  ft  ft —  50 

Steki..— English  Cast,  ft  ft —  16  —  17 

Drill 16  —17 

FlatBar 19 

Plough  Points 16  —17 

Russia  (for  mould  boards) 12)6  15 

OUICKSII/VER.— ft  ft —  85  •-  87,'li 

LEAD.-Pig,  ft  ft --    h%      —    6 

Sheet —    9 

Pipe —    t'4     —10 

Bar 634—7 

ZiNC.-Sheets,  ft  ft —    Xi     —10 

Borai.— Refined —  26        -  30 

Borax,  crude —    5     • 


TJkiah  City,  August  25,  1872.— M.  Gray,  Esq.,  San 
Francisco — Dear  Sir:— In  the  year  1868  I  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Newman,  of  San  Jose,  and  I  bought  of  you,  at 
that  time,  a  Haines  Piano.  We  are  still  using  the 
Piano,  and  it  has  not  been  tuned  since  we  had  it, 
although  it  needs  tuning  at  present.  I  have  forgotten 
what  I  paid  for  it,  but  I  am  sure  I  would  not  take  the 
same  amount  for  it  now.    Respectfully,  J.  R.  Moore. 


Notice  to  Farmers  and  Others.— Skilled 
plowmen,  general  farmers,  teamsters,  laborers,  me- 
chanics, servant  girls,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  by  applying 
by  letter  or  personally,  at  California  Labor  and  Em- 
ploymf.mt  Exchange,  637  Clay  street,  extending  to  630 
Commercial  street,  San  Francisco.  20v4-3m 


ScBsoRrBEns  may  deduct  the  cost  of  a  registered  let- 
ter or  postoftice  order  when  they  remit  us  thoir  sub- 
scriptions that  way,  but  wo  will  not  pay  the  extra 
expense  of  sending  by  express. 

The  Atlantic    Cable    la    a    National  benefit,  so  are 

SILVER  TIPPED  Shoes  for  Children.  Try  them. 
They  never  wear  through  at  the  Toe. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers.  • 


The  world  moves,  but  not  so  fast  as  the  reputation  o  t 
the  CABLE  SCREW  WIRE  Boots  and  Shoes.  AH  pr  o  • 
nounce  them  superior  to  any  other  kind— try  them.  • 


Farmers,  everywhere,  write  for  your  paper. 
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STUDEBAKER     WAGONS 


LINFORTH,     KELLOGG    &     CO., 


Nos.  3  and  5  Front  Street 

IMPORTERS    AJXD    JOBBERS 


SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Have  become 

The  Standard  Wagons  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Foe  Quality, 

Durability, 

Light  RnxvrKQ, 

Good  Proportion, 

and  Excellent  Style, 

They    Have    no    Peer. 
Iron  Axle, 

Thimble  Skein, 

Header  and 

SrEXNO  Waoons, 
Of  all  sizes,  with  beayy  ttres  rivlted  on,  always  on 
hand  and  sold  (or  $100  to  $165. 

Having  established  a  Manufactory  to  build  Wagons, 
Beds.  Brakes  and  Seats,  I  am  better  prepared  than 
ever  to  furnish 

Just  the  Kinds  of  "Wagons  Needed, 
As  I  make  a  specialty  of  the  waoon  trade. 

The  attention  of  Draiers  is  especially  requested. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

16v3-8m  E.  E.  AMES,  General  Agent. 

Factory  and  Depot,  217  and  219  K  street,  Sacramento. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  AWARDED  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1870;  also  First  Premium  at  Mechanics'  Fair,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1871;  and  Silver  Medal  and  First  Premium  for 
best  Farm  Wagon,  and  First  Premium  for  the  best  im- 
proved Thimble  Skein  at  State  Fair,  1871.  Also  State 
Fair  GOLD  MEDAL  for  1871. 


ap22-3m 


E.   SOULE, 

San  Quentin,  Cal. 


Hill's  Patent  Eureka  Gang  Plow. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  these 
Plows,  are  entitled  to  preference  over  any  other  Plow 
in  use.  They  are  made  of  the  best  material,  and  every 
Plow  warranted.  They  are  of  light  draught,  easily 
adapted  to  any  depth,  and   are  very  easily  handled. 

They  will  plow  any  kind  of  soil,  and  leave  the  ground 
in  perfect  order. 

FIRST    PREMIUMS ! 

These  Plows  have  taken  First  Premiums  at  the  State 
Fair,  at  the  Northern  District  Fair,  at  the  Upper  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Fair,  and  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
Premium  of  $40  for  the  best  Gang  Plow,  after  a  fair  test 
and  competition  with  the  leading  Plows  of  the  State. 

Champion  Deep-Tilling  Stubble  Plow, 

Took  the  First  Premiam  over  all  competitors  at  the 
State  Fair,  1871.    It  furrows  14  in.  deep  and  24  wide. 
This  Gang  Plow  combines  durability  with  cheapness, 

being  made  entirely  of  iron  by  experienced  workmen,  of 

the  best  material.    Over  three  hundred  are  now  in  use, 

and  all  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

SWEEPSTAKE   PLOW    CO., 

At  JAN  LEANDRO,  CAL.,  under  the  personal  superin- 
tendance  of  the  Patentee,  F.  A.  Hill, 

And  also  by  most  leading  Agricultural  Dealers  in  the 
•     State.    Send  at  once  for  Circulars,  prices,  etc.       21v3 


MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSONS 


Took  the  Premium  over  all  at  the  great  Plowing 
Match  in  Stockton,  in  1870. 

This  Plow  is  thoroughly  made  by  practical  men  who 
have  been  long  in  the  business  and  know  what  is  re- 
quired in  the  construction  of  Gang  Plows.  It  is  quickly 
adjusted.  Sufficient  play  is  given  so  that  the  tongue  will 
pass  over  cradle  knolls  without  changing  the  working 
position  of  the  shares.  It  1b  so  constructed  that  the 
wheels  themselves  govern  the  action  of  the  Plow  cor- 
rectly. It  has  various  points  of  superiority,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  as  the  Best  and  Most  Desirable  Gang  Plow 
In  the  world.    Send  for  circular  to 

MATTESON    &    WILLIAM80N, 

14v2-3m  Stockton,  Cal. 


AMERICAN,  ENGLISH  AND  GENERAL  HARDWARE,  AND   CUTLERY. 

Wostenholme's  Pocket  Cutlery, 

Blacksmith  and  Mining  Tools, 

Rope,  Iron,  Steel,  Ammunition, 

Powder  and  Fuse, 

HAY  CUTTERS,    CORN   SHELLERS,    CHURNS   AND  WOODEN  WARE,    IKON   AND    LEAD  PIPE,    RUBBER 
HOSE,  BELTING,— RUBBER  AND  LEATHER. 
Sole  Agents  for 

THE  IMPROVED  "PACIFIC  RAILROAD''  and  "MONITOR"  GANG  PLOWS. 

».'!?"rl,efe?lvw*  are  **?*  Tillera.  ""I  are  Just  what  the  farmers  need.    They  can  be  run  bv  a  small  bov  as  the 
purchasing?    *"  ^^  *  d°"e  by  h°™  ^^  °'  haod  powor'    Farmers  ^ho^ulxTmine  !h™ePl^s  before 

"  WORLD  "  MOWERS  AND  REAPERS, 

"  TORNADO  "  THRESHERS, 

RUMSEY  k  CO.'S  FORCE  AND  LIFT  PUMPS, 

HYDRAULIC  RAMS,  ETC. 
Orders  respectfully  solicited.    Catalogues  and  prices  furnished  on  application.  18v4-6m 


BEIGHT    UNION    SAFETY    LAMP. 


A    CALIFORNIA    INVENTION. 


IMPROVED     CORN    HUSKER. 


Patented  May  30, 1871.     Is  the  Best  and  Safest  Lamp  ever 
put  in  the  market,  for  the  foUowing  reasons : 

1st.— The  Lamp  is  constructed  with  two  tubes,  as  will  be 
seen  in  cut,  the  outside  one  (D)  intended  only  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  burner,  and  the  inside  one  (C)  to  contain  oil  and 
receive  the  wick.  As  there  is  no  connection  between  these 
tubes,  it  will  bo  evident  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  commu- 
nicating any  heat  to  the  oil :  and  aa  long  as  the  oil  in  a  Lamp 
can  bo  kept  perfectly  cool,  there  is,  of  course,  no  chance  for  an 
explosion. 

(•This  Lamp  Is  the  only  one  ever  invented  in  which  this  result 
has  been  secured. 

2d.— When  the  burner  is  attached  to  the  Lamp  it  will  be 
seen  that  there 
ifl  no  opportu- 
nity for  the  oil 
toescape  should 
the  Lamp  be 
o  verturne  d, 
and  in  case  any 
accident  slio'ld 
occur,  the  worst 
consequence  a 
that  could  en- 
sue would  be 
the  breaking  of 
a  chimney  or 
shade.  From 
these  facta  it 
will  be  evident 
that  those  who 
of  li'rt  or *.^p-  wi"  "P!:arc,  '"selves  "gainst  the  possibility 

Jki  Th.'r  "°n <ar""nif  from  the  nse  of  kerosene  oil. 
noaran^e  «n^amp  'B."tro"Kl»  and  well  made,  attractive  in  ap- 
kT.?o^^'«^ ?»"""">">«  entirely  new  and  novel.  It  will  burn 
It  combine. "P'ed  t°  a"*  burner.  With  all  of  these  advantages 
lined  tob,beecome9a?ryep9„pau,;a'rfr0m  Pre8ent  indl«'i<»n«  »  «■  *^ 
rron^tht1^  tub«  ,to  w!>ich  the  burner  is  attached  ID)  is  free 
the  h.w,r„  He£f,th"  01' «J).and  a  space  for  air,  passing  from 
the  ml  t'J «■><»,  be'ween  the.  tube  of  the  burner  and  the  tube  of 
me  oil,  keeps  it  always  cool. 

Lamp      lt'c»n"rner  la  tbs  causo  of  generating  the  gaa  in  a 

not  do  it  in  this 

Lamp,  as  the 

burner  m  set  on 

a     tube     which 

contains  no  oil 

consequently  it 

cannot  make 

any  gas. 

nth—  In  case 
of  accident,  the 
Lamp  falling  or 
thrown  over,  by 
which  many  ex- 
plosions occur, 
is  the  cause  of 
the  oil  running 
to  the  flame.  In 
this  Lamp  it  is 
not  so;  it  can 
be  ihrown  over  and  cannot  send  the  oil  tothe  flame;  it  will  run 
from  it.  so  tnei  e  s  no  danger  of  catching  fire. 


This  Lamp  can  be  filled  from  the  fount,  on  the  top  of 
which  Is  a  screw. 


This  Lamp  can  be  attached  to  any; Chandelier  or  Erackc 

made. 

State  and  County  Rights  for  Sale.    Agents  Wanted. 


The  great  extent  of  the  Indian  corn  crop  throughout 
the  United  States,  makes  of  the  titinoi  t  importance  any 
invention  by  which  the  labor  incurred  in  its  production 
may  be  lessened. 

According  to  the  census  reports,  the  annual  yield  of 
Indian  corn  in  California,  several  years  since,  was 
1,000,000  bushels.  It  is  probably  twice  that  amount  at 
the  present  time,  and  the  Introduction  of  corn  huskers 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  our  farmers. 

This  machine  has  taken  no  less  than  eight  first  pre- 
miums this  season,  at  fairs  in  the  Eastern  States.  At 
the  fair  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  it  was  awarded  the  Bret 
premium  of  $10,  besides  a  $50  premium  for  the  most 
useful  Invention,  relating  to  agriculture,  patented  du- 
ring the  last  three  years. 

The  larger  machines,  for  huBking  from  the  stalks, 
can  be  conveniently  run  by  any  of  the  ordinary  horse- 
powers. The  machine  does  its  work  thoroughly,  strip- 
ping the  husks  and  silk  from  every  ear  and  nubbin, 
whether  it  be  large  or  small,  hard  or  soft.  The  stalks 
are  delivered  in  a  crushed  state  and  in  a  much  better 
condition  for  fodder  than  when  left  solid,  and  they  also 
rot  quicker  In  the  manure  heap.  The  husks  are  deliv- 
ered in  so  good  condition  as  to  be  worth  from  $50  to  $70 
per  ton  for  industrial  purposes  In  some  Eastern  places. 

An  ordinaay  two-horse  power  used  for  thrashing  will 
drive  the  machine,  and  with  the  hand  machine  two 
men  can  husk  100  bushels  per  day. 

Address  WLESTER  St  CO., 

16v4-2m  No.  17  New  Montgomery  street,  8.  F. 


KELLER    &    CO., 

CORNER   10TH    AND    K    STREETS,    SACRAMENTO- 

AGENTS    FOB 

CLAPP'S     BRASS-BEARING     WAGONS. 

And  also  a  superior  Iron  Axle  Wagon. 

MERRITT  &  KELLOGGS  SELF-PROPELLING 
THRESHING   ENGINES. 

.lolm     Deer     Moline    I*1otv. 

Also  COLLINS'  PLOW  (Smith's  Patent). 

READY's    PREMIUM    GANG    PLOW. 

THE  GORHAM   BROADCAST  SEEDER  AND  CULTI- 
VATOR. 

I   M   l  l.Mtilt       MOWER       AND      REAPER. 

K7"  Please  call  and  examine.  17v4.1y 


Merchants     and      Farmers, 


The  "  BRIGHT  UNION  "  and  all  Trimmings  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  Patentee, 


lvltf-lambp 


I.    L.    MEBRELL, 

Nos.  10  and  12  Third  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Ready's    Patent    Gang    Plow. 


This  Plow  was  awarded  the  First  Premium  and  Gold 
Medal  at  the  great  Plowing  Match  at  the  State  Fair,  1872. 
Fifteen  Gangs  entered,  including  the  Eureka,  American 
Chief,  Sweepstake,  and  others  of  notoriety.  It  has 
Wrought  Iron  Beams,  Iron  Wheels,  Cast  Steel  Moulds 
and  Shears.  It  is  neat,  simple,  strong  and  durable,  and 
warranted  to  run  light,  and  lifts  out  of  the  ground 
easier  than  any  other  Gang  known  to  the  trade.  Extras 
furnished  and  warranted  to  fit. 

W.    B.    READY, 

301  J  street,  SACRAMENTO,  Cal.. 
17v4-6m  Sole  Maker  and  Patentee. 


SPORTSMEN'S    EMPORIUM, 

No.  609  Clay  Street, 
Just  above  Montgomery SAN  FRANCISCO. 

F.   SCHOENEMAN, 

(Successor  to  Barton  &  Rutter.) 
JUST  RECEIVED,  an  assortment  of  the  new 

Needle    Sporting    Gun. 

Cannot  be  had  anywhere  else,  as  I  am  the  Agent. 
Also,  line  English,  German  and  American  Sporting 
Guns,  all  the  latest  patterns  of  RIFLES,  and  all  kinds 
of  Ammunition.    A  splendid  assortment  of 

FISHING    TACKXE, 

And  8portlng  Apparatus  of  every  description. 
Pocket  Cutlery  of  the  best  makers. 
!Sv4-3ni  F.  SCHOENEMAN. 


Examine  onr 

Horse  Collars. 

Adopted  by 

BEST  IN  USE. 
All  Grades. 
No  complaints. 

No  repairing. 

Don't  believe 

FOR  SALE   BY 


CoprEB  RrvBTEn 

Pat.  Nov.,  1861. 

U.  S.  Army. 

18,000  SOLD. 

Heivt  A  Light. 

No  ripping. 

Examine    fo 
yourselves. 

prejad'd  partie 

ALL  DEALERS 


Manufactured  ^^^S^^^  only  by 

J.    C    JOII>t»ON    &    CO., 
lot  FRiNT  STREET.  San  PKAJ>OISOO. 

Dealers  in   llarne»>,   HADOLERT,   Leather,  etc. 

I  iberal  discount  to  the  Trade.  lKr4-3m 


WILCOX'S 

IMPROVED    STEAM    WATER    LIFTER, 

With  neither  Engine,  Piston,  or  Plunger. 

The  most  Simple ,  Durable,  and  In  al 
respects  the  most  Economical  of  all 
Steam  Pumps.  Uses  the  Banie  steam 
twice  instead  of  once.  Any  person  can 
run  it.  They  are  used  on  the  Central 
and  Western  Pacific  R.R.  from  Oakland 
to  Ogden.  They  are  used  for  Water 
Works,  Muung,  Irrigation,  and  all  other  ordinary  pump- 
ing. Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List.  Ad. 
dress  ALLEN  WILCOX,  No.  21  Fremont  street,  San 
Francisco.  16vJ-3m 


Write  for  Large  Illustrated  Descriptive  Price  List  to 

GREAT  WESTERN 


PrTTSBURGH.PA. 
Double.  Single,  Muzzle  and  Breech-Loading  Rifles,  Shot 
Guns,  Revolvers,  Pistols,  etc.,  of  every  kind,  for  men 
or  boys,  at  very  low  prices.  Guns,  13  to  $300:  Pistols, 
$1  to  $25.  t6vSS<owa6t 


December  14,  1872.J 
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New  York  Seed   Warehouse. 

Established  in  1852. 

427  Sansome  street,  near  Clay San  Francisco . 

It.    J.    TRTTMBTJUiIl., 

[Successor  to  C.  L.  Kellogg] 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 


A  Splendid  Stock  of  Grass  Seed,  Embracing, 

Mesquit,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Orchard,  Red  Top, 

Rye  snd  Timothy;  Fine  Mixed  Seed  for  Lawns; 

White  and  Red  Clover  Seed;  California  and  Chile  Alfalfa. 

Dutch  Bulbous  Hoots,  imported  from  the  best 
Flower  Nurseries  of  Holland. 

Agent  for  the  Genuine  Lang-uedoc  Almond 
Tree— By  the  100,  at  from  $12.50  to  $25.00.  100,000 
Eucalyptus  or  Australian  Gum  Trees,  at  from  $15  to 
$26  per  100.  Califobnia  and  Austbalian  Seeds.  Gab- 
den  Habdwabe,  Etc.    Seeds  Warranted  Fresh  and  Pure. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 

R.  J.  TRUMBULL, 

23v25-3m  427  Sansome  street,  San  Francisco. 


SEED    STORE. 

SEVIN  VINCENT  &  CO., 

No.  607  Sansome  street San  Francisco. 

Garden  (80  Acres)  at  San  Leandro. 

Have  the  pleasuro  of  announc- 
ing to  the  public,  that  having 
raised  such  immense  quantities 
of  Seeds  this  year,  they  are  en- 
abled  to  make  a  reduction  of  at  least  30 
or  40  per  cent,  on  last  year's  prices.  They  have  on  hand 
a  large  assortment  of  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  BULBS, 
CLOVER,  CANARY,  HEMP,  and  all  kinds  of  VEGET&.- 
BLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS.  23v4-6t 

CLEAN    MESQUIT    SEED. 

1,500  to  2,000  lbs.  for  sale  in  chaff  at 
5©  CENTS  PER  POUND. 

Orders  by  mail  promptly  filled  by 

LOSSON    ROSS, 
14v4-3m  Sebastapol,  Sonoma  County. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

—  AT  THE  — 

LIBERTY  IVUJRSSEKIESs!, 

Pctaluma. 

1  offer  at  moderate  prices  a  general 
assortment  of 

FRUIT,    SHADE   AND    EVERGREEN 
TREES,    AND    SHRUBS. 
Deciduous   Flowering   Shrubs,   Roses,   Etc. 
Green  House  and  Bedding  Plants  in  great  variety. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

Address  W.  H.  PEPPER, 


15v4  6m 


Petaluma,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 


THOS.    A.    GA-REY'S 
SEMI-TROPICAL    NURSERIES, 

LOS  ANGELES  CITY,  CAL. 

I  now  offer  a  large  and  select  stock  of  Semi-Tropical 
and  Northern  Fruits  at  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

•     Grafted  Orange  Trees  a  Specialty. 

CHINESE    DWARF    MANDARIN. 

Fruits  when  only  three  feet  high.    Very  ornamental. 
Fruit  of  excellent  quality. 

Priced  Catalogue  sent  free  on  application.    Address 

THOS.  A.  GAREY, 

Los  Angeles  City,  Cal. 
Box  265.  17v4-3m 


FLAX  SEED  AND  CASTOR  BEANS. 


Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Are  prepared  to 

Furnish    Seed   and   Contract   for 


Next 


Year's  Crop  of  Flax  Seed  and  Castor  Beans  at  rates 

that,  with  proper  cultivation  on  suitable 

land,  will  make  them  among  the  most 

profitable  Crops  grown. 

For  further  particulars  address 

PACIFIC  OIL,  AND  LEAD  WORKS, 

3  and  5  Front  Street SAN  FRANCISCO, 

21v4-3m 


THE      OLD 


Maple     Leaf    Nursery. 


Has  constant- 
varieties  of 
ORNAMENT. 
GREEN  and 
SHRUBS;  also 
ment  of  Choice 
merous  to 
Green  House 
era  and  Bulbs, 


ly  on  hand  all 
FRUIT  AND 
AL  EVER- 
DECIDUOUS 
a  large  assort- 
ROSEStoonu- 
m  e  n  t  i  o  n 
Plants,  Flow- 
Garden,  Grass 
and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  are  for  sale  by 

L.  M.  NEWSOM,  Proprietor, 
12v3-tf  Washington  street,  Brooklyn,  Cal. 


The  Guide  is  now  published  Quabteply.  25  cents 
pays  for  the  year,  lour  numbers,  which  is  not  half  the 
cost.  Those  who  afterwards  order  seeds  to  the  amount 
of  One  Dollar  may  deduct  what  they  paid  for  the 
Guide,  as  I  present  it  to  customers.  The  January 
Number  is  Beautiful,  giving  plans  for  making  Rural 
Homes,  Designs  for  Dining  Table  Decorations, 
Window  Gardens,  etc.,  and  containing  a  mass  of  in- 
formation invaluable  to  the  lover  of  flowers.  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty  Pages,  on  fine  tinted  paper,  some  Five 
Hundred  Engravings,  and  a  superb  Colored  Plate 
and  Chromo  Cover.  The  First  Edition  of  Two  Hun- 
dbed  Thousand  just  printed  in  English  and  German, 
and  ready  to  send  out. 

I8v4-3m-sa  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Los  Angeles   Nursery  and   Fruit 
Garden, 

LOS  ANGELES CAL. 

O.  W.  CHILDS,  Proprietor. 

Desires  to  call  attention  to  hia  large  and   desirable 
assortment  of 

Orange,    Lemon,    Lime   and   $g| 
Citron  Trees,  -2= 

POMEGRANATE    AND    OLIVE    TREES, 

Including  a  limited  quantity  of  ORANGE,  Grafted  and 
Budded  on  Lemon  Stock. 
has  also  on  hand, 

50,000  Choice  English  Walnut  Trees, 

From  2  to  10  feet  high.    Price,  $10  per  hundred.    And 
a  very  superior  lot  of 

Italian  and  Spanish  Chestnut  Trees, 
1  to  6  feet  high,  at  very  low  rates. 

O.  W.  CHILDS, 
23v25-4m  Main  street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Trees  and  PSants  for  Sale 


—AT  THE — 


PETALUMA    NURSERIES. 


I  now  offer  for  sale  a  large  and 
well  selected  stock  of 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 


Hardy  Evergreen  Shrubbery 

and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  List  of  Prices. 


Address 
23v4-3m 


WM.  SEXTON, 

Pctaluma,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 


50,000 

Australian  Gum  Trees, 

Including  all  the  desirable  varieties,  at  from  $5  to  $10 
per  100,  in  the  best  condition  for  transplanting  and 
transportation.  For  sale  at  the  Gum  Tree  Nurseries, 
Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

Address  JAS.  T.  STRATTON, 

23v4-5m  Brooklyn,  Cal. 


OSAGE  ORANGE  HEDGE  PLANTS 

FOB  SALE  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  BATES  : 

First-Class $9.00  per  thousand 

Second-Class $6.00  per  thousand 

Third-Class $4.00  per  thousand 

Ten  per  cent,  discount  made  for  any  thing  over  5,000. 

Orders  promptly  filled.    Address 

G.  W.  FRAZER, 

23v25-3m  Vaca  Station,  Solano  County,  Cal. 


Los    Angeles    County    Lands. 

Farming  Lands  in  Los  Angeles  County  for  sale,  in 
sections  and  quarter  sections,  at  reasonable  prices  and 
on  accommodating  terms — say,  one-fourth  cash  and 
balance  in  one,  two  and  three  years,  with  interest  at  10 
per  cent.,  payable  annually.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  No.  542,  corner  Market  and  Montgomery 
streets,  over  the  Hibernia  Bank,  San  Francisco,  or  tc 
the  agent,  W.  R.  OLDEN,  Anaheim.  12v3tf 


CO-OPERATIVE    MARBLE    WORKS. 

JOHN  DANIEL  &  CO., 
Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Monuments,    Headstones,    Tombs, 

MANTEL    PIECES,    ETC., 

421    Pine     street,    between    Montgomery    and  | 

Kearny,  San  Francisco. 

21v2-ly 


SEEDLINGS  AND  ROOT  GRAFTS 

Should  be  ordered  now.    W.  F.  HEIKES,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


NATIONAL  DRY  HOP  YEAST, 

Manufactured  at  Seneca  Falls. 
N.  Y.  The  atttentinn  of  GROC- 
ERS and  FAMILIES  is  called  to 
ihis  Yeast  as  the  most  reliable  and 
uniform  article  ever  oilercd  to  the 
trade — being  purely  vgeiahh*,  wholesome  and  nutritious, 
and  brought  to  the  highest  degree  ol  perfection  in  its  prep- 
aration. Its  popularity  is  already  manifest  from  the  rapidly 
increasing  demand  sinco  its  recent  introduction  into  this 
market.  We  solicit  a  trial,  as  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  its  value.  JONES  &  CO.,  Agents. 
218  and  Z!tO  Front  Street,  Sau  Francisco. 
18v-l-3m 


A.    IVew    Firm. 

JEWELL  &  FLINT,  General  Commission 
Merchants,  and  Sacramento  Agents  for  Walter  A. 
Wood's  Harvesting  Machines,  No.  39  Front  street,  be  • 
tween  J  and  K,  Sacramento.  G.  R.  JEWELL, 

16v3-3m  .T.  B.  FLINT. 


THOS.  BUTTERFIELD  &  SON, 

Breeders  and  Importers  of  the 

Cotswold,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Texel  and 

South  Down 

SHEEP*. 

— ALSO— 

THE    AJVGORA.    GOAT. 

Now  offer  for  sale  the  Pure  Bred  and  High  Grades. 
We  have  a  good  lot  of  Bucks  of  crosses  between  the 
Cotswold  and  South  Down,  between  the  Lincoln  and 
Leicester,  and  the  Lincoln  and  Merino. 

THOS.  BUTTERFIELD  &  SON, 

19y4-tf  Hollister,  Monterey  County,  Cal. 


FULL    BLOODED    STOCK    FOR    SALE. 


The  undersigned  has  perfected  arrangements  to  re- 
ceive consignments  of  the  Best  Bred  Stock  from  Europe 
and  the  Eastern  States,  consisting  of  Short-horned 
Durham,  Devon  and  Alderney  Cattle;  Cotswold,  Span- 
ish Merino  and  Silesian  Sheep;  Angora  Goats;  Berk- 
shire and  Essex  Swine.  All  of  which  will  be  sold  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  pedigrees  guaranteed. 

Seventy-five  head  of  the  Silesian  Shesp  have  arrived 
and  are  for  sale  by 

26v3-tf  ROBERT  BECK,  Sacramento. 


WATT    &    MCLENNAN, 

WOOL    COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

625  Sansome  street,  corner  Jackson,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Receive     Consignments    of    Wool,    Sheep 
1  Skins,  Hides,  etc.    Liberal  advances  made  to 
consignors.    Keep  on  hand  the  best  quality  of 
Wool  Sacks,  Twines,  and  other  supplies. 
10v3-3m 


40  Thoroughbred  Angora  Goats  for  Salel 

Imported  by  a  native  of  Angora,  direct  from  Asia  Minor. 
For  specimens  see  the  flock  of  Thomas  &  Shirland, 
Sacrammto,  Cal.  Address  A.  EUTYCHIDES,  Spout 
Spring,  Appomattox  County,  Va.  10v4-ly 


THE    CELEBRATED 

CHALLENGE   FEED     MILL 


For  Farm  use  and  Custom  work.  The  only  Practica 
Farm  Feed  Mill  ever  invented.  Can  be  used  with,  from  one 
to  eight-horse  power,  and  grinds  from  'i-'K*  lbs.  to  one  ton  of 
barley  per  hour.  Price  of  Mills  from  $75  to  $100,  according 
to  size.  Adapted  to  Wind,  Water,  Steam,  or  Horse  Power. 
The  grinding  surface  is  adjustable,  and  can  be  replaced  in 
fifteen  minutes  at  an  expense  of  one  dollar  to  one  dollarand 
a  quarter.  Over  3,000  now  in  use.  Every  Mill  warranted  to 
give  satisfaction.  For  sale  by  all  leading  agricultural  firms 
on  the  coast.  For  further  particulars  send  for  circular. 
M.  S.  BOWDISH,  General  Agent, 
With  Hawley  A  Co.,  cor.  California  and  Battery  sts., 

16v4-3m  San  Francisco. 


DANIEL    BEST'S 

Bluestoning    Machine. 


This  machine  thoroughly  bluestones  the  Seed  Wheat, 
and  removes  every  particle  of  Smut  from  the  seed. 

The  machine  can  bluestone  and  sack  1,000  bushels 
per  day  with  ease.  It  can  be  worked  by  one  or  three 
men,  or  by  horse  power;  it  can  also  be  used  for  washing 
stack  bottoms. 

Every  Grain-planter  should  examine  this  valuable 
Invention,  for  when  once  examined  they  would  pur- 
chase for  economy  sake  as  a  valuable  Labor-Saving 
Implement. 

All  wishing  to  purchase  will  please  address  thei 
orders  to 

DANIEL  BEST,  Marysville,  Cal. 

PRICE    ©35.00. 

Order  early  to  secure  prompt  delivery. 

21v4-4t  DANIEL  BEST,  Patentee. 


The  Best  Investment'Known. 

PAYS   CONSUMERS   2000    PER    CENT. 

SILVER    TIPS 

On  Children's  Shoes. 


Burdett  Organ  Price  Lists 

MAILED    FROM 

GRAY'S   MUSIC    STORE,     San  Francisco. 

14v4-eow 


THE    SANTA    BARBARA    PRESS, 

AN    INDEPENDENT    NEWSPAPER, 
Devoted     to     the     Interests     of     Southern 
California. 
J.  A.  JOHNSON,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

As  the  charming  character  of  Southern  California,  and 
more  especially  that  most  favored  section  called  Santa 
Barbara,  becomes  known  to  the  world,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  a  widespread  and  growing  interest  in  this  re- 
gion should  be  awakened.  It  is  the  constant  aim  of  the 
Press  to  furnish  perfectly  reliable  information  on  all 
points  of  interest  to  tourists,  invalids  and  home-seekers, 
which  we  are  now  able  to  do  witk  greatly  increased  fa. 
cilities.  While  the  Pbess  seeks  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  all  Southern  California  by  all  legitimate  and 
honorable  methods,  it  is  more  directly  interested  in  the 
growth  and  coming  greatness  of  Santa  Barbara.  The 
unequalled  loveliness  of  the  climate,  its  almost  incred- 
ible healthfulneBS,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  won- 
drous variety  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  almost  un- 
limited range  of  products  which  nourish  there  without 
irrigation,  will  be  made  known  by  facts  which  cannot 
be  controverted,  in  the  columns  of  the  Press,  from  time 
to  time.  Any  intelligeat  perBon  can  become  familiar  with 
this  part  of  the  State  by  reading  the  Press  for  a  year. 

Terms  of  the  Daily,  per  annum $6  00 

Terms  of  the  Weekly,  per  annum $2  50 

Currency  and  Post  Office  Money  Orders  taken  at  par. 
W.  E.  Loomis,  L.  P.  Fisher  and  Thos.  Boyce,    San 
Francisco,  are  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  to 
the  Press. 

A  Word  to  Advertisers. — As  a  simple  matter  of  fact, 
without  a  word  of  brag,  it  is  claimed  that  the  Santa 
Barbara  Press  has  a  much  larger  circulation  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  Southern  California,  and  is  mainly 
read  by  the  more  thrifty  families  of  that  part  of  the 
State,  and  its  advantages  to  advertisers  are  obvious. 
Our  rates  are  moderate,  and  within  the  reach  of  every 
man  who  has  a  business  worth  advertising.  L.  P. 
Fisher  and  Thos.  Boyoe  are  our  advertising  agents  for 
San  lrancisco, though  we  always  prefer  to  deal  directly 
with  advertisers.  Address  simply  Press,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, California.  bplt 

JAS.  G.  STEELE  &  CO., 

Chemists    and    Apothecaries, 

521  Montgomery  street, 

Between  Commercial  and    Clay,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS 

IN  ALL  KINDS  OF  PURE  DRUGS  AND  CHEMTCAL  S 

Genuine  Patent  Medicines,  Trusses,  Colognes.  Perfumes, 
Soaps,  Hair  Oils,  Pomades,  Fancy  Goods,  Sponges,  Brushes, 
Combs,  etc. 

Those  Goods  are  new  and  fresh.,  of  the  best  qualities, 
and  will  bo  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Please  call  and  ex- 
amine the  stock,  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

Physicians'  Prescriptions  compounded  with  great  care 
and  accuracy,  at  all  hours  of  me  day  and  night,  and 
none  but  the  best  articles  used  in  their  preparation.  Prices 
moderate. 

a®"  Our  friends  and  customers  residing  in  the  country 
will  find  it  for  their  advantage  to  order  from  us.  Goods 
sent  by  Express  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 


H.  K.  CTTMMINGfl. 
1868. 


J.  M.  MAXWELL. 
1871. 


$K  *«  <Pi)ftr"''<1"y!  Aff»'ntnwi»rjtMI  AllcUfwam  wnrtinirpe©- 
*>  |)V*HVnle,of«lthariexfyoWiirorold,niiik«nior«nioMyat 

vnrti  for  until  tlulr  nparo  moim  <nil  or  fill  Uiu  time  tlmnsUnythlng 
*>Uo.  rurtlculnmfioo,  AJdr<*«»W,  BttiinouA  Cu.f  l»«rtlftii<l,M»to«, 


HENRY  K.  CUMMINGS  &  CO., 

Wholesale   Fruit  and  Produce   Commission 
House, 

ESTABLISHED    1868. 

416  and  417  Davis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 

ao  interests  that  will  conflict  with  those  of  the  producer. 

4v23-ly 


WARNER  &  SILSBY 

Manufacture  all  sizes  of 

Bed  and  Sofa    Springs, 

Which  they  offer  to  the  trade  at       ^ 
reduced    prices;   also  the  cele- 
brated      Obermann       Self- 
Fastening'     Bed     Spring-. 

Any  man  can  make  his  own  Spring  Bed  with  them 
by  attaching  them  to  the  slats  of  any  bedstead. 

No.  147  New  Montgomery  Street,  corner  of 
Natoma,  San  Francisco.  23v3-0m 


N.    J.  AIKIN,    M.    D., 
Physician    and    Surgeon. 

Office,  137  Montgomery  street,  corner  Bush,  opposite 
Occidental  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Office  hours.  9  to  3  and  4  to  8.    Sundays,  12  to  2. 

PUMPS    AND    STOVES. 

A  largo  assortment  of  FORCE  and  LIFT  PUMPS ; 
also,  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS,  KUBDEKHOSE,  Etc. 

Celebrated  Ranges — Union,  Improved  Richmond,  and 
Eureka.    A  fine  assortment  constantly  on  hand. 

No.  619  Market  street,  near  First,  San  Francisco. 

12v4-4m  JAME8  JOHNSTON. 
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THE    PATENT 

Novelty  Mill  and  Grain  Separator 


Is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  of  the  age  for 
cleaning  and  separating  grain,  while  it  combines  all  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  First-clafifi  Fanning  Mill.  It  also 
far  excels  anything  that  hae  been  invented  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  gram.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  all 
the  different  kinds  of  Mixed  Grain.  It  takes  out  Mus- 
tard, (irass  Beads,  Barh  y  and  Oats,  and  makes  two  dis- 
tinct qualities  of  wheat  if  desired. 

For  further  information  apply  to  R.  STONE, 

eow-bp  422  Battery  street,  San  Franc i  sco. 


RANCH    FOR    SALE 

NEAR    OAKLAND. 

260  Acres,  situated  about  four  miles  northeast  of 
the  City  Hall,  Oakland,  and  just  above  Fruit  Vale,  in 
Brooklyn  Township.  One  hundred  acres  or  more  have 
been  tilled.  The  whole  is  favorably  located  and  well 
salted  for  a  milkman's  dairy.  The  dwelliug  house  con- 
tains eight  rooms,  hard  finished.  Barn,  40x100  feet.  It 
is  bountifully  supplied  with  sweet  spring  water,  be- 
sides being  watered  by  several  creeks.  There  is  also  a 
line  sulphur  spring,  with  a  large  and  constant  flow  of 
mineral  water. 

A    STONE    QUARRY 

Of  well  proved  quality  will  be  sold  with  the  balance  of 
the  place  if  desired.  It  possesses  Bpecial  natural  ad- 
vantages superior  to  any  oth°r  tract  of  land  within  the 
same  distance  from  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  The 
title  is  perfect,  and  the  place  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  its  present  occupant  for  12  years.  Will  be  sold  at  a 
low  price.  Part  of  the  purchase  money  can  remain  on 
security.  The  property  should  be  seen  to  be  appreci- 
ated. Apply  to  A.  T.  Dewey,  338  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F., 
or  to  Geo.  W.  Thompson,  on  the  premises. 


WOMAN'S    PUBLISHING   COMPANY, 

PRINTERS 

611  Sacramento  Street SAN  FRANCISCO. 

This  printing  Establishment  has  been  founded  for 
tho  purpose  of  opening  up  a  SCHOOL  of  Instruction  for 
G-irls  a iid  Women,  who  are  dependent  and  wish  to  learn 
the  art  of  3TPJES-SETTXNO  and  Printing,  as  a  means  of 
livelihood.  A  FIRST-CLASS  JOB  OFFICE  has  been 
purchased,  with  Type  and  Presses  unsurpassed.  Expe- 
rienced and  Expert  Printers  are  engaged,  capable  of 
executing  nvery  class  and  variety  of  Book  and  Job 
Printing,  in  No.  1  Style. 

CITIZENS,  will  von  aid  fchil  enterprise  by  pivinp  us  a 
portion  oi  your  Pri-  tine,  which  will  be  GnatanteedeQUftJ  bo 
that  of  any  other  House,  and  at  Fair  Rat. 

l-awyera  Bnefn.  Books,  i'arcU,  Pamphlets,  Billheads. 
Statements,  Circulars,  Posters,  etc.  We  wish  to  be  able  to 
tfive  employment  to  at  Least  FIFTY  Women  sad  Girls  by 
January  l«t,  1873b  Larue  numbers  of  applicants  are  neces- 
sarily refused,  as  present  facilities  are  not  equal  to  the  »c- 
cmtnodati'in  of  all.  Lend  us  a  helping  hand,  that  we  may 
increase  our  sphere  of  usefulness.  Office,  511  Sacramento  st. 
23v25  EMILY  PITTS  STEVENS,  Pres.  and  Sup't. 


'Blood  Will  Tell." 


B3f"In  breeding  GRADE  animals  on  either  side,  you 
breed  backwaui>k!  With  ruLL-BLOOD  and  thohoogh- 
mu  i)  on  either  aid*  you*  breed  fouwarhs.  — AUaan&er.'* 
"Vou  get  no  FIGS  Mom  THISTLES  "—Old  Proasrt, 

1  have  20  head  of  full-blood,  thoroughbred,  "Short- 
Horn"  Durham  Caltlo— Weanlings,  one,  two  and  three 
ye«n  old— embracing  THitKK  of  the  beet  and  most  fash- 
ionable strains  (including  the  miik:n<;)  from  several  of 
the  finest  herds  in  Kentucky.  Also  300  head  of  pure- 
bred Spanish  Mehinos  from  Vermont  and  New  York, 
and  Cotswolds  from  Kentucky.  All  my  cattle  are 
••American  Herd  Book,"  registered,  and  are  all  iny 
sheep,  perfectly  certified.    Address 

PETER   SAXE, 
Mission  St.  Stables,  cor.  22d  and  Mission  Sts., 

24v4-tf  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CHUUJNS, 

Those  in  want  of 

box-churns   win 

do  well  to  call  at  the 
old  stand.  113  Com- 
mercial   street,   San 
Francisco,    between 
Davis  and    Druinm, 
and  examine  our  im-     |g 
provements      before  == 
purchasing     else 
where. 

The  undersigned  is  the  pioneer  in   this  line,  having 
manufacture, i  them  for  the  last  ten  years  in  this  city. 

*T  Patent  applied  for. 

I4v22-3m  H.    G.  PRATT. 


THE 

PEOPLES  PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOK. 

A  work  of  224  pages  on  the 

Breeds,     Breeding,     Rearing:     and     General 

Management  of  Poultry. 

By  WK.  M.  LEWIS,  New  York,  1R71  ;  with  over  One 
Hundred  Engravings.  Sold  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Rural 
Press  office,  for  $1.75,  or  sent  postage  paid  for  $2.00. 


Dry  as  a  Bone,  Easy  as  a  Glove. 


GOOD     CABLE     SCREW     WIRE 


Boots    and    Shoes. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  PUMP. 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE  PUMP  FOR 

Farmers,      Stockmen      and 
Stable  Keepers, 

BEING   A 

NON-FREEZING    FORCE   PUMP, 

Working  in  WellB  from 

«    to    lOO    feet    deep. 

Suitable  for  either  Hand  or  Power  use. 


Rate   in   Price,   from  §13  irp. 
Send  for  Circular. 


Depot  for  Pacific  Coast, 

CONROY,   O'CONNOR  &  CO., 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


HAWLEY    &    CO., 

GENUINE    MOLINE     PLOWS. 


Dealers  in  Agricultural  Tools  and  General: Hardware. 


THOMAS    MEHERIN, 
Nurseryman      and      Florist, 

AND  DEALER  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 

i!E.  EVERGREEN 
TREES    AND     SHRUBS. 

A  Choice  Collection  of  Pot  Plants 

CONSTANTLY   ON   HAM'. 

Agent  for  B.  S.  FOX,  Nurseryman,  San  Jose. 

DEPOT,  Corner  Oregon  and  Battery  Streets,  opposite 
Post  Office,  San  Francisco. 

Grape  Vines  and  Cuttings  for  Sale 

— AT  THE — 

Vineland    Vineyards, 
NAPA  COUNTY, CAL 


Tbe  undersigned  can  furnish  Grape  Cuttings  of  the 
Choicest  Varieties  of  Wine  and  Table  Grapes. 

Many  of  the  Choicest  Wine  Grapes  can  be  furnished 
in  large  quantities,  at  from  $.">  to  $7  per  thousand. 

Booted  Vines,  SJ  per  hundred  or  $15  per  thousand, 
delivered  at  the  Railroad  Station. 

Send  all  orders  in  early  to 

J.   LEWELLING, 

St.  Helena,  Napa  County,  Cal. 


SEEDSIPLANTS 


■Wholesale    or    Retail. 

Vegetable,    Field    and    Flower   Seeds, 

California  and  Australian  Evergreen  Seeds, 

FRESH  SEEDS  OF  PALMS  AND  BLUE  GUM  TREES, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Pure  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top,  Rte  Grasses, 
Orchard  Grass,  Timothy,  Alfaua,  White, 
and  Red  Clover  Seed, 
Mesqult    Gx?*MS    Seed. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Lilies,  fine  clumps  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  new  Gladiolus,  Etc. 
Ramie  Seed  and  Plants. 

A  FINE  COLLECTION  OF 

Greenhouse  Plants,  Evergreens,  Etc. 

Rustic  and  Von  Baskets.  Flower  Stands,  Fncrr  and 

Ohnamental  TitEta,  Etc., 

AT     THE     OLS     8TA.NI>. 


Send  for  Catalogues. 


14v4-3m 


E.    E.    MOORE, 
425  Washington  str.it, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GARDEN  AND  GRASS  SEEDS, 

BLUE  GRASS, 
TIMOTHY, 

RED  CLOVER, 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 
HYACINTHS 

AND  OTHER  DUTCH  BULBS. 


Camellia    Japonica. 


R.  B.  PARSONS  &  CO.,  of  Flushing,  N.  Y., 
Offer  a  large  stock  of 

Well  Grown  and  Vigorous  Plants, 

As  well  as 

AGALEA8,     RHODODENDUMS,     AND     THE     BEST 
TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

They  can  be  sent  through  the  winter  with  entire 
safety  via  Aspinwall. 


For  sale  by 
24v4-6m 


S.  "W.  MOORE  &  CO., 

420  Sansome  street,  S.  F. 


Catalogues  on  application. 


del4-2t 


Agents  Wanted. — The  new  Revolver  Trai>  winds  up 
like  a  clock.  Kills  Rats,  Gophers,  Squirrels,  etc. 
Throws  them  away  and  sets  itself.  One  Trap,  by  Ex- 
press, for  SI;  or  postpaid,  by  mail,  $1.50.  Comhina- 
tion  Tool  Co.,  124  Nassau  street,  New  York,     deli-st 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

SMALL  FRUITS, 

EVERGREENS, 

SHRUBS, 

ROSES,  ETC. 

Dealers  and   Nurserymen  Supplied  at  Low 
Rates. 

Catalogues  furnished  on  application 

JOHN  ROCK, 

24v4-8m  San  Jose,  Cal. 


|"iotc  U/ontarl  FOR  SEED.— Ten  tons  of  Oats 
lid  lb  TldlllCU  8re  wanted  for  H^r  Seed,  in 
Brooklyn  Township.  Producers  who  with  to  sell, 
please  state  present  price,  and  address  G.  W.  T.,  care 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco.  22v4-3t 


THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  has  the  largest  circula- 
tion of  any  weekly  Journal  published  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  independent  of  a  daily  issue.  Its 
readers  are  prominent  among  the  most  intelligent,  In. 
dustrious  and  thrifty  classes  throughout  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories. 

FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

ALSO, 

Grass  and  Clover  Seeds. 

ALFALFA. 

Trees,   Plants,    Roots,    Etc., 

For  Sale  at  Wholesale  or  Retail  by 

GEO.    F.    8ILVEHTER, 

No.  317  Washinifton  Street, 

>7"  Bend  for  a  Catalogue. 

GTJANO. 

100  Barrels  Guano  for  Sale, 


In  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 


6v2-ly-16p 


GEO.  P.  8rLVESTER. 


N.    GILMOBE, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Angora    or    Cashmere 
GOATS 

—  or  — 

PURE    BLOOE 

—  AND  — 

A    I.I,      CKADKS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Location,  fou 
miles  from  Railroad  Station,  connecting  with  all  part 
of  the  State.     For  particulars  address 

N.  GLLMORE 
El  Dorado,  El  Dorado  county, 
6"v3-tf  California. 


BUILDERS    AND    ARCHITECTS. 

Brooklyn    Freestone  Quarries, 

Three  miles  from  the  Brooklyn  R.  R.  Depot  and  Land 
Ing,  and  4)4  miles  from  Oakland  City  Hall. 

Having  junt  completed  a  good  road  to  these  quarries,  we 
are  prepared  to  furnish  larce  or  small  orders  for  either  di- 
mension stone,  or  rohle  stone,  in  San  Francisco.  Oakland, 
or  Brooklyn,  at  such  prices  as  cannot  be  competed  with, 
tor  equal  quality  of  stone;  for  base  and  elevation  wslls.  for 
public  and  private  buildings,  monuments,  fence  walls,  cop- 
ing, window  caps  and  sills,  doorway  trimmings  and  steps, 
stepping  stones,  curbing  for  streets  and  sidewalks,  pave- 
ments or  streets  and  street-crossings,  bases  for  gravestones 
and  plain  and  ornamental  work  tor  cemeteries,  etc. 

We  can  furnish  cellar  and  basement  walls  of  roble  stone 
of  superior  quality  in  San  Francisco  at  about  the  cost  of 
brick  work  for  the  >ame. 

Tho  gray  freestone  from  these  quarries  is  considered  far 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  within  practical  distance  of 
Sin  Francisco.    It  ia  readily  worked  and  iniperir-hable. 

For  samples  we  refer  to  the  first  story  of  the  I'ity  Hall. 
Oakland,  erected  tour  yearssince,  and  ihe  window  caps  and 
sills,  and  other  finished  work  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asy- 
lum, Oakland;  in  the  Oakland  Cemetery  around  the  lot  of 
.IS  I  mory.  Also  small  specimens  in  the  offices  of  Augus- 
tus Laver,  (Architect  of  the  S.  F.  City  Hall)  Kearny 
St.:  David  Farquaharson,  Architect,  Cor.  Kearney  and 
t  'alitoinia'St.,  S.  V. 

Orders  may  be  left  with   George  W.  Thompson,  on  the 

£  remises,  or  A  T.  Dewf.t,   Scientific  Pbi.ss  offio.-.  No. 
W  Montgomery  SL   S.  F..  where  samples  of  the  stone  may 

be  seen.  

THOMPSON  4  DEWEY. 

Music  Books  for  the  Holidays. 


LIFE  OF  HANDEL  [$2.00];  of  Chopin  [$1.50);  of  Beet- 
hoven  [$2.00];  of  Mendelssohn  ($1.75];  of  Rossini 
[$1.75] ;  of  Mozart  [$1.75];  of  Schumann  [$1.75];  of 
Gottscnalk  [$150];  of  Weber  [$1.75].  The»e  books 
are  elegantly  bound  and  are  charming  biographies. 

LETTERS  of  Mendelssohn  [$1.75];  of  Mezart  [$1.15]; 
of  Beethoven  [$2.00];  Polio's  Reminiscenses  of  Men- 
delssohn [$1.75]. 

These  records  of  the  Inner  life  of  the  great  masters 
are  intensely  interesting.  Finely  bound,  like  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Moore's  Encyclopedia  op  Mrsic  [$6.00]  contains  "all 
that  is  worth  knowing"  about  music  and  musical 
people. 

GE.V1S  OF  STRAUSS,  260  large  pages,  full  of  the  best 
Strauss  Music.     B'ds  $2.50;  CI.  $3.00. 


THE  MUSICAL  TREASURE.  226  pages  of  the  most 
popular  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music.  $2.60  In 
Boards;  $3 XX)  In  Cloth;  $4.00  Finely  Gilt  binding. 

GEMS  CF  GERMAN  SONG.  212  psges.  The  very  best 
German  Songs,  with  German  and  English  Words. 
$2.60  in  B'ds;  $3.00  in  Cloth;  $4.00  finely  gilt  binding. 

OLIVER  DITSON  fc  CO.,  Boston. 
CHAS.  H.  DITSON  k  CO.,  New  York. 


A    FIRST    CLASS    BUSINESS 

For  reliable  men.  with  the  assurance  of  making  from 
$2,000  to  $5,lX)0  per  annum,  can  be  secured  In  connection 
witli  an  Agency  for  the  exclnsiv*  sale  of  works  by  HK.NKi 
W\RD  KEECHF.R.  WILLIAM  CfLLEN  BRYANT. 
HARRIET  BEECH KR  STO*'E.«!e.  Write  for  particulars 
t..  1.  B.  FORD  ±  CO.,  New  York,  or  33a  Kearny  street,  San 
Francisc  >.  noJOlt 


100  YEAR  ALMANAC.  FOR  60  CENTS  we 
Bend,  post-paid,  an  Almanac  giving  every  Year,  Month, 
Week  and  Day  of  the  Century;  also  a  Pocket  Calendar 
for  1873.    Extra  Inducements  to  Agents.     Address 

GEORGE  A.  HEARD  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
23v4-13t 
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The  Falls  of  Oregon. 

We  present  our  readers  this  week  with  an 
illustration  of  the  Falls  of  the  Willamette  river 
near  Oregon  city,  and  of  the  lower  Multnomah 
Fall,  50  miles  from  Portland.  The  engravings 
are  drawn  from  C.  E.  Watkins'  celebrated  pho- 
tographic views  of  the  great  Northwest,  the 
originals  of  which  can  be  seen  with  other  fine 
views  of  Pacific  coast  scenery  at  his  world-re- 
nowned  gallery,  22    Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 

So  small  a  cut  can  give  only  a  faint  idea,  of 
the  magnificent  scenery  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Willamette.  The  cliffs  on  either  side  are  over 
one  hundred  feet  high,  and  are  covered  at  the 
summit  and  in  the  less  percipitous  places  with 
a  growth  of  evergreens.  Along  the  bank  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  pic- 
ture are  the  magnificent  locks 
built  the  past  season.  They 
will  pass  a  boat  two  hundred 
feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide, 
and  at  the  same  time  furnish  a 
water  power  of  4,000-horse 
power  capacity.  They  have 
been  blasted  out  of  the  solid 
rock  and  built  in  the  very  best 
manner. 

There  will  te  over  two  thous- 
and feet  frontage  for  building 
factories  upon  and  plenty  of 
power  to  run  them.  Linn  City 
was  built  upon  this  site  but 
was  swept  away  by  the  flood 
of  December,  '61. 

The  land  calculated  for 
building  is  mostly  made  from 
rocks  taken  from  the  lock  and 
is  above  high  water  mark. 

On  the  left  hand  bank  for 
nearly  half  a  mile  below  the 
falls,  stretches  the  busy  town 
of  Oregon  City.  There  is 
a  level  tract  from  forty  to  eighty  rods  wide 
between  the  river  and  the  bluff,  which  is 
higher  than  the  water  above  the  falls  except, 
in  extreme  high  freshets.  Just  above  the 
falls  on  this  bank  is  the  basin  used  by 
7  or  8  of  Holladay's  boats  for  transferring 
cargoes  from  above  the  Falls.  The  prrange- 
ment  has  been  so  perfect  that  it  is  claimed  that 
freight  can  be  transferred  from  boat  to  boat  for 
fifteen  cents  per  ton.  This  basin  gives  a  fine 
water  power  of  which  500  to  600  horse  power  are 
used.  This  drives  two  grist  mills,  a  woolen  mill 
a  tub  factory,  a  furniture  factory,  etc.  A  good 
part  of  the  residences  are  on  the  level  plateau 
above  the  bluff,  and  strangers  passing  through 
the  place  are  not  apt  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  its 
size.  The  manufacturing  facilities  of  this  place 
are  such  that  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  do  more 
for  Portland  than  Lowell  has  done  for  Boston. 
They  are  at  present  suffering  great  loss  from 
the  burning  of  the  woolen  mills  which  were 
the  most  extensive  in  the  State.  The  prospect 
is  that  they  will  soon  be  rebuilt  and  running  as 
successfully  as  ever.  Messrs.  Goldsmith  and 
Teal  the  proprietors  of  the  locks  have  purchased 
some  boats  to  run  on  the  Willamette,  and  it  is 
expected  that  they  will  have  a  connecting  line 
of  steamers  to  run  to  San  Francisco. 

There  will  soon  be  a  vigorous  opposition  for 
freights  from  Oregon  to  San  Francisco. 


"A  Talk  About  Seeds." 

With  the  sensible  ideas  given  under  this 
heading  last  week,  our  correspondent  remarked 
that  it  was  best  to  send  for  Eastern  seeds  in 
order  to  secure  those  surest  of  germinating. 
While  it  may  not  be  denied,  that  in  early  times 
many  old  or  spurious  seeds  have  been  palmed 
off  by  seed  dealers  in  California;  yet  the  per- 
iod has  now  arrived  when  we  have  reliable  and 
enterprising  seedsmen,  who  are  building  up  on 
their  own  merits  a  thrifty  and  permanent  busi- 
ness, and  we  do  not  believe  our  correspondent 
intended  to  make  a  general  charge  against  our 
seedsmen. 

Planters  cannot  be  too  carefnl  of  those  they 
buy,    however,    at     home,    or     abroad.      In 


The  Joubnal  or  the  Faem. — This  excellent 
Rural  and  Family  Monthly  comes  to  us  regu- 
larly, fresh  with  the  odor  of  the  fields,  fruits 
and  flowers,  and  instructive  and  interesting  in 
all  its  varied  departments. 


THE  WILLAMETTE  FALLS,  NEAR  OREGON  CITY. 


case  of  detecting  poor  seed,  in  the  manner 
suggested  last  week,  the  purchaser  would  have 
an  advantage  in  being  within  convenient  dis- 
tance of  the  seller  in  order  to  return  them 
quickly.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  men  bad 
enough  to  sell  poor  seeds — for  the  paltry  price 
they  bring,  as  compared  to  the  injury  likely  to 
occur  by  planting  them.  Yet  we  believe  the 
seedsmen  are  often  blamed  for  the  loss  of  good 
seeds  by  planters  having  the  soil  either  too  wet 
or  too  dry  at  times. 

Care  of  Farm  Implements. 

It  is  deplorable  to  see  how  little  care  is  given 
— by  otherwise  good  farmers — to  the  protection 
of  farm  implements.  The  beautiful  and  always 
costly  thresher  and  separator  is  even  now  in 
too  many  instances  in  this  State,  standing  in 
the  field  where  the  last  staek  of  grain  was 
threshed ;  to  the  injury  of  the  iron  work  and  the 
certain  destruction  or  great  damage  to  the  wood 
work  of  every  such  machine.  Not  only  should 
they  be  immediately  housed  from  the  effects  of 
sunshine  and  rain,  but  they  should  at  the  first 
leisure  moment  have  a  complete  overhauling, 
and  every  part  cleaned  and  properly  oiled  or 
painted. 

And  the  same  holds  good  in  regard  to  all  other 
farming  tools;  plows,  harrows,  rakes  and  seed- 
sowers,  all  should  be  cleaned,  painted  or  oiled 
and  put  away  under  a  covering  where  they  will 
remain  perfectly  dry  till  wanted.  In  doing 
this,  25  per  cent,  is  saved  to  the  farmer  on  every 
implement  he  buys,  and  this  is  as  much  as  he 
can  make  on  anything  connected  with  his  farm- 
ing operations;  besides  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing everything  in  readiness  for  future  use  just 
when  it  is  wanted. 


Bulkheads  in  Cities. 

Large  cities  and  large  grainfields  like  large 
ships,  should  have  bulkheads.  Bulkheads  are 
partitions,  separating  a  ship  into  any  number 
of  water-tight  compartments,  so  that  if  one  be 
stove  or  watter  logged,  though  it  may  fill  to  the 
level  with  the  sea,  the  other  compartments  will 
if  uninjured  keep  the  ship  from  sinking. 

Bulkheads  in  grain  fields  need  be  nothing 
more  than  occasional  belts  of  green  grass  or 
clover  fifty  or  more  feet  in  width,  or  the  mal- 
low may  be  grown,  a  green  and  juicy  shrub  or 
tree,  answering  when  dry  for  fuel  and  its  green 
leaves  an  excellent  food  for  animals.  This 
kind  of  bulkhead  is  not  for  water,  but  to  keep 
fires  within  certain  limits. 

The  same,  but  increasing  the  width  to  three 


Our  Agricultural  Notes. 

We  have  this  week  gathered  rather  more 
than  our  usual  crop  from  our  agricultural  ex- 
changes, and  extending  over  some  of  the  most 
interesting  districts  of  the  State;  and  which 
will  give  to  our  Eaatern  readers,  who  are  sub- 
scribers or  who  may  receive  the  Rural  from 
their  California  friends,  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
climate  of  the  several  localities  mentioned, 
now  in  the  month  of  December,  strangely  con- 
trasting with  the  frosts,  ice  and  snows  of  the 
Atlantic  States. 

Not  that  we  are  exempt  from  light  or  even 

heavy  frosts,  here  and  there ;  but  they  are  frosts 

simply,  with  little  or  no  ice,  and  no  snow  at 

all.    By  taking  a  map  of  California  on  which 

the  counties  are  laid  down,  it 

will   be  seen  by  reference  to 

our  notes,    just    where    frost 

does     sometimes    whiten    the 

ground  at  night  and  till  half 

an  hour  after  sunrise,  and  also 

the  places  where    nothing   is 

said  or  known    of    it    worth 

speaking  of. 

We  have  now,  Dec.  19th, 
in  San  Francisco,  green  corn 
in  the  husk  just  picked  from 
the  stalk,  juicy  and  fine;  of 
course  not  the  great  abuu- 
ance  that  our  markets  pre* 
sent  in  June,  July  and  August, 
but  still  green  corn,  and  not 
very  costly  either;  five  cents 
an  ear;  and  as  to  green  peas 
in  pods,  there  are  barrels  full 
every  day  at  our  vegetable 
stalls  ;  whilst  lettuce  and 
fresh  radishes  are  as  common 
as  at  any  other  season  of  the 
year. 


LOWER  MOULTNOMAH  FALL,  COLUMBIA  RIVER. 


Pamphlet  Received. — It  is 


hundred  or  more  feet,  and  growing  groves  of 
forest  trees  thereon,  should  traverse  all  our 
large  cities  at  certain  intervals  of  distance, 
throughout  their  entire  extent;  and  when  ex- 
tensions to  present  large  cities  are  projected, 
land  enough  should  be  condemned  and  paid 
for  to  secure  them. 


Fabmees'  Clubs. — Farmers  all  over  the  State 
are  moving  in  the  matter  of  a  more  determined 
effort  to  promote  their  own  interests,  or  to  save 
themselves  from  the  teeth  of  unscrupulous 
speculators  in  the  products  of  their  industry. 
Several  counties  have  one  club,  a  few  two,  and 
Sonoma  is  about  to  organize  a  third  at  Sebas- 
topol  in  that  county.  We  find  wherever  the 
Rural  circulates  numerously,  the  farmers  are 
waking  to  their  interests  and  with  a  determina- 
tion to  look  more  closely  after  them,  as  connect- 
ed with  the  disposal  of  their  products  to  that 
class  of  our  people  generally  designated  as  mid- 
dlemen. 


Fruits  op  the  Season. — On  this  the  19th  day 
of  December,  we  will,  though  not  to  tantalize 
our  Eastern  readers,  but  just  to  show  them  how 
we  are  getting  on  with  our  winter,  remark, 
that  most  of  our  fruit  stands  for  the  sale  of 
fruits,  etc.,  are  what  are  known  as  open  stands, 
simply  a  shop  or  store  without  doors  or  win- 
dows in  front.  That  these  stands  are  just  load- 
ed with  apples,  pears,  and  a  half  dozen  of  our 
best  varieties  of  grapes,  whilst  oranges,  limes, 
bananas,  and  pine  apples  are  as  plentiful  as 
can  be  reasonably  wished,  all  at  low  prices ; 
whilst  strawberries  and  green  peas  can  also  be 
found,  but  begin  to  possess  somewhat  the  odor 
of  silver, 


entitled — The  Department  of 
Agriculture :  Its  History  and  Objects.  By 
James  M.  Swank,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  De- 
partment. It  contains  a  complete  list  of  the 
Commissioners  and  acting  Commissioners  of 
Patents,  from  1836,  in  which  year  the  Patent 
Office  was  reorganized,  to  1862,  when  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  established.  The 
Commissioners  of  Agriculture  from  1862  to 
1872,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Department  June 
1st,  1872,  with  a  historical  sketch  of  the  De- 
partment and  what  it  has  done  for  the  interest 
of  agriculture  in  the  United  States.  A  valua- 
ble little  work. 


Agricultural  Society  Matters. — The  now 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Napa  and  Solano  Ag- 
ricultural and  Mechanical  Arts  Society,  held  a 
meeting  at  the  office  of  Jno.  M.  Gregory,  Jr., 
in  this  city,  yesterday,  for  the  purpose  of  clos- 
ing op  the  affairs  of  the  last  exhibition,  ar- 
rangements having  been  made  by  the  new 
Board  to  settle  all  outstanding  claims  against 
the  society.  A  number  of  bills  were  audited 
and  arrangements  were  also  made  for  the 
completion  of  improvements  at  the  stock 
grounds.  A  meeting  of  stockholders  will  be 
held  in  January  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
Board  of  Directors  to  manage  next  year's  exhi- 
bition, at  which,  exhibit  of  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  society  will  be  made.  The  zealous 
interest  already  manifested  by  the  new  Board 
of  Trustees  augurs  well  for  the  future. —  Vallejo 
Index,  Dec.  10th. 


Secretaby  of  the  Interior. — We  have  re- 
ceived the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary, 
showing  the  operations  of  the  Department  for 
the  year  1872. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Notos     of     Travel     in     Washington 
Territory— Continued. 

[By  our  Traveling  Correspondent.) 

Eastern  Oregon  and   Washington. 

An  intelligent  observer,  for  several  years  a 
resident  here,  communicates  the  following: 

"The  great  Columbia  Plains,  lying  east  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains  and  West  of  the  Blue 
and  Bitter  Boot  ranges  and  parallel  with  them, 
and  parallel  with  and  about  300  miles  East  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  constitute  one  immense  graz- 
ing ground,  stretching  from  mountain  to  moun- 
tain, about  150  miles  in  width,  and  from  the 
Klamath  Lake  on  the  Southern  boundary  of 
Oregon  in  the  south,  far  into  British  Columbia 
in  the  North,  more  than  400  miles  in  length, 
covered  with  the  finest  grass  in  the  world,  well 
watered  in  many  places,  with  rivers  and  streams 
making  down  from  the  heavily  timbered  moun- 
tains, through  the  plains,  and  drained  by  the 
noble  Columbia. 

One  of  the  great  peculiarities  of  this  country 
is  its  mild  climate.  At  this  place,  in  latitude 
46°,  we  seldom  have  snow  before  Christmas, 
and  throughout  the  fall,  for  more  than  two 
months,  we  have  the  most  delightful  weather, 
generally  frost  at  night,  with  bright,  warm  days, 
with  the  thermometer  ranging  from  55°  to 
70°. 

This  mild  climate,  with  the  abundance  of 
the  nutritious  bunch  grass  everywhere,  renders 
this  pre-eminently  a  grazing  country.  Cattle 
and  horses  are  seldom  fed  here  during  the  win- 
ter, even  as  far  North  as  the  49fh  parallel,  but 
graze  all  winter  on  this  dry  grass,  which,  through 
the  dry  fall,  has  become  cured  standing,  bo  that 
it  is  nearly  equal  to  timothy  hay;  hence,  even 
up  to  the  very  summit  of  the  mountains,  on  the 
head-waters  of  the  Columbia  and  Missouri,  we 
can  drive  up  cattle  in  the  spring,  from  the 
range,  equal  to  the  best  Eastern  stall-fed  beef; 
and  many  of  them  have  not  tasted  a  morsel  of 
hay  or  straw. 

The  atmosphere  is  salubrious  and  remarkably 
free  from  miasmatic  impurities.  In  the  sum- 
mer the  heat  is  rather  intense  during  the  day, 
but  every  evening  brings  with  it  a  refreshing 
coolness,  which  is  perfectly  delicious. 

We  have  seen  large  fields  of  wheat  average  56 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  weigh  62  pounds  to  the 
bushel;  and  have  seen  fields  which  yielded  40 
to  50  bushels  per  acre,  from  a  "volunteer" 
crop,  that  is  produced  the  second  year  from 
grain  shattered  out  during  harvest,  sprouting 
during  the  fall,  and  growing  without  even  har- 
rowing. 

We  generally  raise  the  variety  known  as 
"Club,"  and  sow  it  in  the  fall  or  spring. 

We  produce  about  40  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre,  of  the  large  Yellow  Dent  variety,  and  it 
ripens  nicely  by  the  first  of  September. 

The  potato  is  perfectly  at  home  here,  growing 
large,  fine  and  mealy.  Sweet  potatoes  yield 
finely,  but  they  are  not  so  sweet  as  further 
South.  Turnips,  beets,  cabbages,  tomatoes, 
peas,  beans,  onions,  are  all  raised  with  ease 
and  in  great  abundance.  Fruits  of  all  kinds 
are  perfect  in  every  respect. 

The  climate  is  so  dry  that  we  never  see  any- 
thing like  mildew  or  rot  on  the  grape. 

Fencing  on  these  plains  is  an  important  item. 
We  go  to  the  mountains  for  all  our  fencing  and 
lumber,  from  8  to  20  miles.  We  can  buy  good 
fir  rails  in  the  mountains  for  SI. 50  per  hun- 
dred with  a  good  road  to  haul  them  out.  There 
has  been  a  large  amount  of  fencing  done  in 
this  valley  by  ditching,  but  it  soon  wears  down, 
and  farmers  are  now  building  good  rail   fences. 

There  is  yet  a  large  amount  of  good  land  to 
be  had  in  the  Columbia  Basin,  by  going  back 
a  little  from  the  settlements,  at  $1.25  per 
acre. 

Wa'la  Walla  Nursery. 

Philip  Bitz,  near  Walla  Walla,  is  proprietor 
of  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  finest  nurser- 
ies of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  vines,  roses, 
shrubs  and  flowers,  to  be  found  west  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains.  His  catalogue  for  1873 
embraces  a  list  of  the  finest  fruits  known  to  the 
pomologist;  and  his  enterprise  in  early  intro- 
ducing to  Eastern  Oregon  and  Washington 
Territory,  the  best  varieties  of  all  the  fruits 
appropriate  to  that  latitude  and  climate,  will 
tell  advantageously  upon  the  future  value  of 
the  orchards  of  the  country. 

Towns  on  the  Columbia  River  and  its  Tribu- 
taries. 

At  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Snake  river, 
is  the  town  of  Lewiston  in  Idaho  Territory ;  it 
contains  about  150  inhabitants  and  is  the  point 
from  whence  most  of  the  mining  goods  are  sent 
into  the  mines  of  Idaho,  although  no  mining 
exists  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  117 
miles  above  Wallula,  W.  T.,  which  latter  place 
is  10%  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Snake  river. 
A  noted  peculiarity  exists  at  and  below  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Snake  and  Columbia  rivers;  the 
one  carrying  a  body  of  muddy  water,  the  other 
perfectly  pure,  and  each  keeping  its  own  side, 
flow  on  and  down  several  rapids  a  distance  of 
40  miles  before  becoming  mixed.  In  all  this 
distance,  steamers  in  want  of  pure  water  have 
only  to  run  across  to  the  clear  side  and  get  it. 

The  Columbia  proper  is  navigable  to  Priest's 
rapids  for  steamers  of  light  draft  during  high 
water,  from  April  to  August,  distance  80  miles 
above  Wallula,  W.  T.,  which  latter  place  is  the 
head  of  navigation  from  March  to  1st  of  Decem- 
ber. Wallula  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Colum- 
bia and  contains  about  100  inhabitants,    and 


will  doubtless  soon  become  a  place  of  consid- 
erable importance,  as  a  narrow  gauge  railroad 
is  now  being  constructed,  with  16  miles  already 
graded,  knownas  the 

Walla  Walla  and  Columbia  River  Railroad. 
An  incorporated  company  wih  a  capital  of 
$700,000,  in  7,000  shares.  Dr.  E.  S.  Baker 
President;  H.  M.  Chase  Secretary;  and  Maj. 
Sewall  Truax,  Engineer.  Length  when  com- 
pleted 32  miles,  with  gauge  of  three  feet,  maxi- 
mum grade  60  feet  to  the  mile,  and  greatest 
curvature  12  degrees.  Its  direction  is  nearly 
east  and  west,  will  be  completed  early  next 
season,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $8,000  per 
mile  equipped. 

Northwestern  Stage  Company. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  stage  interests 
probably  on  the  continent,  is  that  known  as  the 
Northwestern  Stage  Company,  with  over  a  thous- 
and miles  of  stage  lines.  Passengers  from  the 
East  wishing  to  visit  this  part  of  the  country 
can  purchase  through  tickets,  to  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Columbia,  at  any  of  the  Eastern 
railroad  offices.  The  point  of  divergence  from 
the  C.  P.  Railroad,  coming  from  the  East,  is  at 
Kelton,  Utah.  From  this  point  to  Wallula  on 
the  Columbia  river  is  500  miles. 

The  prominent  towns  passed  through  on  the 
route  are  Boise  City,  Bye  Valley,  Baker's  City, 
La  Grande  and  Walla  Walla.  This  company 
issues  first,  second  and  third  class  railroad 
tickets  at  any  of  their  offices.  Chas.  Huntley 
is  the  general  manager  of  the  company,  at  Boise 
City  Idaho. 

From  Wallula,  down  the  Columbia,  the  next 
point  of  interest  is  Umatilla,  distance  25  miles, 
a  village  of  150  inhabitants;  between  which 
two  points  are  the  celebrated  Umatilla  rapids, 
over  which  it  would  seem  impossible  at  this 
season  of  the  year  for  a  steamer  to  pass,  as  the 
river  falls  18  feet  in  I1*  miles.  But  between 
these  points  the  steamer  Owyhee  plies,  the  dis- 
tance is  made  down  stream  in  two  hours,  and 
up  in  four  hours,  fare  $2.50.  This  steamer  is 
commanded  by  Capt.  E.  F.  Coe.  The  Owyhee 
is  of  313  tons  measurement,  with  a  carrying 
capacity  of  90  tons. 

Down  the  Columbia  distant  85  miles  is  Celilo; 
between  these  points  the  steamer  Tenino  plies, 
Capt.  T.  J.  Stump,  master.  It  is  a  steamer  of 
329  tons  measurement,  carrying  capacity  140 
tons.  From  Wallula  to  this  point  115,  the  Col- 
umbia falls  250  feet,  creating  some  of  the  most 
fearful  rapids  traversed  by  any  steamer  in  the 
world.  It  is  between  these  two  points  that 
Government  has  appropriated  $50,000  for 
blasting  out  some  of  the  principal  rocks  in  the 
river,  at  Umatilla  rapids,  at  Devil's  bend  and 
at  John  Day's  rapids,  16  miles  above  Celilo. 
The  contractor  for  this  work  is  J.  B.  Mont- 
gomery, and  the  Superintendent  J.  P.  Kidder, 
the  work  to  be  completed  before  April,  1873. 

From  Celilo  to  the  Dalles  there  is  a  portage 
of  14  miles  made  by  rail,  the  river  being  too 
rapid  and  rough  for  navigation.  Dalles  is  the 
county  seat  of  Wasco  county,  Oregon,  and  con- 
tains about  a  thousand  inhabitants.  Still  fur- 
ther down  the  Columbia  50  miles,  is  Upper 
Cascades;  between  the  Dalles  and  this  place, 
the  steamer  Idaho,  Capt.  John  McNulty,  plies; 
she  has  a  measurement  of  302  tons  and  a  car- 
rying capacity  of  75  tons. 

Upper  Cascades  has  only  a  half  dozen  houses, 
and  from  this  another  portage  is  made  to  Lower 
Cascades,  distant  six  miles  by  rail.  From  this 
point  to  Portland  on  the  Willamette  is  60  miles, 
being  12  miles  up  the  Willamette  from  the 
Columbia.  Between  these  two  places  the 
steamer  Emma  Hayward  plies,  of  576  tons 
measurement  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  300 
tons,  and  commanded  by  Capt.  John  H.  Wolf. 

Between  the  Lower  Cascades  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  river,  is  that  beautiful  view, 
Cape  Horn,  illustrated  in  the  Bubal  of  Oct.  5th, 
which  we  indorse  as  truthful.  There  are  also 
a  hundred  other  scenes  almost  equally  beautiful 
along  the  river  between  the  points  last  named, 
many  of  them  made  famous  by  the  enterprise 
of  the  Photograper,  Mr.  C.  E.  Watkins  of  the 
Yosemite  Art  Gallery,  San  Francisco,  l.  p.  mc. 


Unwelcome  Immigrants 

Eds.  Pbess:— Speaking  of  rats,  until  the  last 
month  or  two,  we  have  been  privileged  with 
the  exclusion  of  their  company.  However,  the 
railroad  is  here  now  bringing  its  various  evils — 
rats  included,  and  said  rats  are  so  fractious  that 
they  must  and  will  try  every  sack.  Just  as  if 
they  were  trying  to  find  the  best.  Well !  you 
may  say,  what  have  we  to  do  about  your  rats  ? 
I  reply :  help  to  provide  an  exterminator,  a  gen- 
eral destroyer  of  our  railroad  pets;  and  I  just 
thought  that  amongst  your  20,000,000  subscri- 
bers, some  one  might  tell  me  a  good  way  of 
getting  rid  of  them. 

Another  thing — being  a  subscriber  to  your 
excellent  Ritual,  and  wishing  to  see  it  prosper 
I  would  suggest  an  item  or  two.  I  read  the 
Rubal  and  I  keep  the  Rubal;  and  I  want  you 
to  put  it  in  good  shape  for  reference,  by  giving 
us  an  index  once  in  six  months — and  would 
suggest  a  little  heavier  paper,  and  would  be 
willing  to  pay  the  extra  expense.  I  don't  run 
the  Rubal,  only  suggest;  let  me  hear  your 
views  if  you  think  it  worth  the  while.      J.  l. 

Reno,  Nevada,  Deo.  9th,  1872. 

We  can  assure  our  correspondent  that  Reno 
is  not  the  finest  newly  settled  country,  troubled 
with  rats.  On  the  first  influx  of  population  into 
California  under  the  gold  excitement,  the  ship- 
ping in  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  introduced 
the  regular  Norway  or  brown  rat,  that  immedi- 


ately spread  with  astonishing  rapidity  all  over 
California. 

When  thoy  first  make  their  appearance  in  a 
new  field  of  operations,  they  increase  so  rapidly 
that  trapping  and  poisoning  seem  to  have  little 
or  no  effect  on  their  numbers;  but  they  have  a 
positive  abhorence  of  cats  and  dogs,  and  partic- 
ularly, the  rat-terrier.  Such  as  a  good  rat-dog 
will  not  destroy,  they  will  cause  to  leave  the 
premises. 

If  they  maintain  certain  runways  about  the 
premises,  sprinkle  caustic  potash  in  and  about 
their  holes;  this  adheres  to  their  feet,  burns  off 
the  skin,  they  lick  their  feet,  which  skins  their 
tongue,  and  they  leave  sometimes  an  entire 
neighborhood  from  this  cause  in  a  very  few  days 
apparently  in  utter  disgust. 

A  full  and  complete  Index  of  the  contents  of 
the  Rubal  is  given  at  the  end  of  every  six 
months.  We  think  our  paper  in  quality  will 
not  suffer  in  comparison  with  any  used  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  similar  publications,  as  we  pay 
for  an  extra  quality,  and  use  it.  When  our  list 
of  subscribers  is  largely  increased  over  our 
present  thousands,  we  may  be  able  to  comply 
with  the  writer's  wishes,  and  hope  to  be  able  to 
do  so.  We  are  always  glad  to  hear  any  sugges- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  the  Rubal. 


San  Luis  Obispo. 

Editors  Pbess: — The  commonly  received 
axiom  that  the  civilized  people  are  becoming 
more  selfish  and  grasping  will  hardly  find  ma- 
terial for  substantiation  in  San  Luis  Obispo. 
It  may  be  that  the  comparative  isolation  this 
county  has  had  thus  far  from  immediate  con- 
tact with  cities  or  large  towns,  has  saved  the 
people  from  the  usual  results  of  progression  as 
felt  in  those  communities  which  have  railway 
communication  and  other  demoralizing  influ- 
ences. 

For  a  county  that  has  been  nominally  be- 
nighted, and  in  the  progression  of  the  Israe- 
lites the  lover  of  humanity  is  'present  in  so 
large  a  degree  as  to  make  its  redemption  a  mat- 
ter of  no  doubt.  One  is  apt  to  cry  out  against 
the  sweeping  way  in  which  the  large  grants  ob- 
sorb  all  the  good  land;  but  the  original  owners 
are  not  so  much  to  be  blamed  as  their  success- 
ors. Such  grants  as  the  Santa  Rosa;  the  Los 
Osis;  the  Corral  de  Piedra;  the  Guadaloupe, 
etc.,  long  since  slipped  away  from  their  origi- 
nal owners,  and  if  any  frauds  have  been  per- 
petrated (as  there  is  no  doubt  there  have  been) it 
has  been  in  most  cases  attributable  to  the 
grasping  tendencies  of  the  money  lenders. 

These  last  have  in  most  cases  swelled  the 
grants  from  one  to  many  leagues,  and  in  some 
instances  stretched  them  over  and  across  large 
streams,  whereas,  it  is  well  known  that  such 
streams  were  seldom  crossed  by  the  old  de- 
signias.  The  result  is  that  there  is  not  lard 
enough  to  be  found,  in  some  instances,  to  fill 
the  bill  of  the  would-be  grant  holders;  where, 
then,  are  the  settlers  on  Government  land  to 
look?  In  the  worthless  hills  and  mountains? 
Cooperation— Farmers'    Clubs. 

These  are  the  necessities  of  the  day,  and 
there  is  no  better  field  than  San  Luis  Obispo 
county.  The  producers  of  this  county  now  ag- 
gregate a  surprising  amount  of  products.  What 
can  be  looked  for  with  increased  occupation 
and  facilities?  The  Guadaloupe  rancho  alone 
would  support  a  population  of  several  thou- 
sand. Forty  acres  of  barley  averaged  121 
bushels  to  the  acre.and  there  are  10,000  acres  of 
the  same  kind  of  land  on  the  rancho.  Then 
there  is  the  Osa  Flaco  and  the  Piesmo  tracts 
immediately  north,  owned  by  the  Steele  Broth- 
ers, and  used  for  dairy  purposes,  that  are  almost 
as  productive. 

These  dairymen  adopt  a  judicious  plan  to 
excel  in  their  productions  by  a  friendly  emu- 
lation and  rivalry  kept  up  between  the  foremen 
of  the  cheese  departments.  One  of  them, 
Henry  Bosse  (suggestive  name)  was  quite 
elated  at  the  result  of  his  efforts  to  make  a 
better  article  than  the  other  foreman  on  the 
upper  ranch,  his  cheese  bringing  a  better  price 
in  market.  But  Patrick  Donahue  was  equally 
as  confident  he  could  beat  the  Dutchman,  if  he 
only  had  a  fair  show.  Both  hoping  to  rival  in 
the  excellence  of  their  productions  the  dairies 
of  Holland  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  confessed  that  the  flavor  of  their  cheese 
(to  my  taste)  is  far  preferable,  considering  the 
age,  than  any  foreign  article  of  the  kind  ever 
tasted.  Altogether  the  people  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  county  are  a  pleasant  surprise. 
We  had  fallen  into  the  common  error  of  sup- 
posing that  everybody  was  so  nearly  run  mad 
after  the  "golden  calf"  that  it  was  hard  to  find 
leaven  enough  to  save  the  whole;  but  our  so- 
journ in  San  Luis,  with  trifling  exceptions,  has 
brought  us  in  contact  with  so  many  honest, 
genial,  good  old-fashioned  and  hospitable  peo- 
ple, that  the  reminiscence  will  always  be  as  an 
oasis  in  the  memory  of  the  past,  and  we  go 
forward  in  life  hopefully  and  with  better  faith 
in  human  kind  and  the  ultimate  predominance 
of  good. 

When  the  producers  cooperate  and  insist 
upon  the  government  assuming  all  the  princi- 


pal railway  lines,  as  they  soon  will  be  com- 
pelled to  do,  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  the 
nation,  and  the  people  learn  that  in  order  to  at- 
tain happiness  it  is  of  vital  import  to  unite  in 
a  great  cooperative  union  to  do  for  themselves 
all  that  is  necessary  to  make  life  desirable, 
then  the  drones,  leaches  and  middlemen  will 
have  to  go  to  work  like  honest  folk. 

F.  M.  Shaw. 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Dec.  8th,  1872. 


Wool  Growing  in  Oregon. 

Eds.  Pbess: — After  the  very  flattering  tonne 
in  which  your  traveling  correspondent  writes 
of  Salem  and  some  of  its  business  interests, 
and  also  some  of  the  stock  breeders  in  its  vicin- 
ity, in  his  communication  published  in  your 
issue  of  November  23d,  it  may  seem  a  thank- 
less task  to  correct  a  few  errors  into  which  he 
has  fallen  in  his  communication  which  you 
published  November  30th. 

Of  the  flock  of  Merinos  owned  by  my  neigh- 
bor, T.  L.  Davidson,  he  says:  "His  (Mr.  Da- 
vidson's) original  animals  were  from  the  Ham- 
mond flock  and  has  introduced  new  blood  from 
the  importations  of  Rockwell  and  J.  D.  Patter- 
son." The  facts  are,  the  first  ewe  lamb  of  this 
blood  owned  by  Mr.  Davidson  was  purchased 
of  me,  and  bred  from  an  Australian  Merino 
ewe;  the  sire  being,  as  I  believe,  the  first  im- 
ported American  Merino  buck  of  the  Jones  and 
Rockwell  importations,  owned  in  this  State. 

His  next  purchase  was  twin  ewe  lambs  from 
my  flock,  the  mother  being  an  Australian  Mer- 
ino, the  sire  a  first-class  hornless  buck  lamb 
(the  origin  of  my  present  hornless  Merinos), 
and  bred  by  me  from  the  same  Jones  and  Rock- 
well stock.  His  next  purchase  was  an  ewe 
lamb  of  Mr.  McLeod's  importation,  said  to  be 
of  Hammond  stock.  One  of  the  before  men- 
tioned twins  proving  barren,  I  gave  Mr.  D.  in 
lieu  of  her  subsequently  a  good  ewe  lamb  of 
the  same  blood — that  is  a  cross  between  the 
Australian  and  Jones  and  Rockwell  blood. 
Mr.  Joseph  Holman  was  then  my  partner,  but 
I  had  the  breeding  and  management  of  the 
flock  and  subsequently  became  its  sole  owner. 
To  verify  in  part  what  is  here  stated,  I  inclose 
Mr.  Davidson's  statement  to  the  Oregon  State 
Agricultural  Society  (taken  from  page  40,  of 
list  of  premiums,  awarded  at  the  Fair  in  1872, 
which  I  mailed  a  few  days  ago). 

As  many  others  besides  Mr.  Davidson  have 
derived  their  flocks  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
my  flock,  justice  to  them  as  well  as  myself 
seems  to  require  that  the  error  should  not  pass 
unnoticed.  In  addition  to  the  reason  above 
assigned,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Rockwell  will  visit  the  Pa- 
cific slope  again  next  spring  and  bring  with 
them  representatives  of  the  skill  of  Mr.  Jones, 
(the  breeding  partner  of  the  firm)  and  it  is  cer- 
taintly  right  that  he  should  have  full  credit  for 
the  results  of  the  good  seed  sown  by  him  on 
this  coast  12  years   ago. 

The  Sheep  Interest. 

Of  the  interests  of  sheep-husbandry  in  Ore- 
gon generally,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that. 
in  my  opinion,  that  branch  of  industry  is  just 
now  entering  upon  a  period  of  rapid  develop- 
ment and  increase,  which  will  not  cease  until 
Oregon  is  close  upon  her  sister,  California,  in 
the  magnitude  of  her  wool-growing  interests. 
The  feeling  for  wool-growing,  as  a  pursuit  at 
once  permanent  and  profitable,  is  daily  growing 
stronger.  There  is  no  symptom  of  feverish 
speculation  accompanying  the  expression  of 
this  feeling,  but  aU  the  conditions  of  success  or 
failure  are  taken  into  the  account  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  insure  success  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases. 

Your  correspondent  mentions  the  fact  that 
30,000  head  of  Texan  cattle  have  this  year  been 
driven  into  this  State.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
some  who  have  so  invested  their  means,  would 
now  feel  better  satisfied  if  the  money  had  been 
paid  for  Texan  or  New  Mexican  sheep.  The 
latter  kind  of  stock  could  undoubtedly  be 
driven  as  successfully  as  the  former,  and,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  with  proper  management, 
would  yield  returns  sooner,  greater  and  of  tener. 
Men  who  have  already  made  money  by  cattle- 
raising  in  Eastern  Oregon,  seeing  this,  are  now 
beginning  to  talk  of  wool-growing.  Some  who 
commenced  with  sheep  five  and  six  years  ago, 
huve  already  demonstrated  that  there  is  wealth 
to  be  gained  in  the  business. 

It  is  not  likely  that  this  interest  will  ever  as- 
sume the  same  proportions  in  individual  hands 
as  in  that  of  companies  which  it  has  attained 
to  in  some  cases  in  California  and  Australia; 
but  the  openings  for  individuals  of  limited 
capital  to  begin  and  grow  into  comparative 
wealth,  are  much  superior  to  what  California, 
Australia  or  New  Zealand  has  to  offer.  Com- 
panies of  men  in  moderate  circumstances  could 
be  formed,  and  carry  on  their  business  even 
more  economically  than  single  individuals;  but 
for  great  combinations,  unless  they  have  to  buy 
out  some  road-grant's  franchise,  the  conditions 
are  not  so  favorable.  Such  companies  need, 
and  must  have,  a  force  of  steady,  careful  shep- 
herds, and  it  would  be  hard  to  keep  such  men 
where  each  of  them  could  take  up  land  of  his 
own,  and  start  for  himself  with  a  few  head  of 
his  own,  or  a  stock  furnished  by  some  other 
party  to  keep  on  shares.  Johx  Minto. 

Salem,  Oregon,  Dec.  6th,  1872. 
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To  Make  Farmers'  Homes  Happy. 

The  season  has  come  for  planting  trees  and 
shrubs  for  fruit  and  ornamental  purposes,  nor 
do  we  know  any  means  attended  with  so  lit- 
tle expense  by  which  a  home  can  be  made  val- 
uable and  pleasant  as  good  orchards  and  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs  around  the  dwelling. 
How  much  better  to  invest  thus  than  to  build  a 
a  large,  showy,  costly  house,  containing  more 
room  than  is  needed  for  the  use  of  the  family, 
as  is  sometimes  done. 

Much  has  been  written  in  regard  to  the  isola- 
tion and  loneliness  of  a  farmer's  life,  but  all 
farmers  are  not  thus  isolated;  some  are  near 
towns,  and  others  in  thickly  settled  neighbor- 
hoods, but  even  those  who  have  no  near  neigh- 
bors can  have  pleasant  home,  dwellings  com- 
fortable and  convenient,  rooms  well  furnished, 
a  piano  and  other  instruments  of  music,  a  good 
library,  and  some  choice  paintings  and  engrav- 
ings; also  a  chess  board,  to  occasionally  while 
away  the  long  evenings  with  chess,  drafts,  or 
backgammon.  Such  a  home  surrounded  with 
fruits  and  flowers,  has  the  means  to  make  most 
children  happy  and  contented,  and  of  course 
the  heads  of  the  family  will  also  rejoice  amid 
the  many  comforts  and  blessings  by  which  they 
are  surrounded. 

Hunting  and  fishing  are  occasionally  resorted 
to  with  great  zest  to  enliven  the  leisure  days 
of  farmers  and  farmers'  children.  Natural 
science  in  its  various  branches  should  be  un- 
derstood by  planters  and  taught  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  nothing  will  contribute  more  to  their 
enjoyment  than  such  studies.  A  knowledge  of 
botany  will  increase  the  pleasure  derived  from 
the  culture  of  fruits  and  flowers;  of  geology 
and  mineralogy  will  cheer  and  render  more  sat- 
isfactory the  tillage  of  the  soil;  especially  is 
that  branch  of  geology  relating  to  soils,  and 
connected  with  agricultural  chemistry,  nseful. 

With  a  suitable  education  and  proper  sur- 
roundings, the  children  of  the  farmers  and 
planters  of  the  South  will  rarely  fail  to  prefer 
their  avocation  to  every  other.  They  will 
not  long  or  desire  to  become  doctors,  lawyers, 
or  merchants,  and  live  in  cities  and  towns. 
The  professions  are  already  too  crowded,  so 
much  so  that  a  large  majority  of  professional 
men  find  it  difficult,  and  some  cannot  support 
their  families  in  cities  and  towns.  Other  law- 
yers and  doctors  are  so  poor,  and  remain  so 
poor,  that  they  are  never  able  to  marry  and 
support  a  family,  and  so  they  live  the  misera- 
ble, cheerless  lives  of  old  bachelors. 

The  farmer's  life  can  be  made  the  most  pleas- 
ant and  combine  more  means  of  true  enjoyment 
than  that  of  any  other  pursuit.  It  is  the  most 
healthy  of  avocations,  for  statistics  prove  that 
farmers  as  a  class,  live  longer  than  any  other 
profession — that  is,  those  who  own  the  soil,  ex- 
cluding the  common  laborer  on  the  farm.  This 
is  accounted  for  by  the  superior  intelligence  of 
the  landholder,  causing  him  to  ever  enjoy  the 
labor  of  the  farm,  enlivened  by  the  sight  of  the 
growing  crops  and  fruits.  Farmers  can  have 
long  and  happy  lives,  and  as  one  great  means 
of  accomplishing  this,  let  them  plant  liberally 
both  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrabs. 
Fruits  by  all  means,  for  they  are  also  ornamen- 
tal. There  are  few  sights  mere  pleasing  around 
a  dwelling  than  trees  loaded  with  ripe  fruit. 
Select  trees  from  a  reliable  Southern  nursery 
and  take  good  care  of  them,  and  none  who  do 
will  regret  the  labor  and  expense.  Good  fruits 
during  the  year  will  aid  much  in  making  the 
wife  and  children  happy  and  contented. — Prof. 
Buckley,  Texas. 

Experiments  in  Grafting. — The  Prairie 
Farmer  has  published  iu  detail  the  experiments 
made  at  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  with 
root-grafting  the  apple.  Some  of  the  results 
seem  to  vary  without  assignable  cause,  or  are 
accidental  or  uncertain,  and  others  are  distinct 
and  obvious.  We  give  the  substance  of  these 
results:  1.  Grafts  set  on  the  first  cut  of  the  root 
or  collar  were  more  apt  to  live  than  those  on 
lower  cuts  of  the  root,  although  the  difference 
was  not  striking.  2.  The  first  of  the  lower  cut 
of  the  scion  was  more  apt  to  live  than  those 
taken  higher  up.  3.  The  terminal  bud  did  not 
succeed  so  often  as  other  grafts,  but  generally 
made  a  longer  growth.  4.  When  cuts  of  the 
roots  four  or  five  inches  long  were  used,  they 
lived  oftener  than  two  and  a  half  inch  cnts,  and 
more  than  twice  as- many  grew  as  when  the  cuts 
of  the  root  were  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  Sin- 
gle experiments  like  these  need  repeating  sev- 
eral times  in  different  years,  and  under  varying 
circumstances,  to  be  fully  reliable. 

How  Corn  is  to  be  Harvested. — Mr.  Harris 
says  in  the  Agriculturist:  I  believe  corn  will  yet 
be  harvested  as  we  harvest  wheat — cut  with  a 
reaper,  bound  into-  bundles  of  a  convenient 
size  for  pitching,  and  then  threshed  by  a  big 
machine,  driven  by  ten  horses  or  a  steam  en- 
gine. It  must  be  powerful  enough  to  take  in 
a  bundle  at  a  time,  strip  off  the  ears  and  busk 
them,  and  the  stalks  as  they  pass  through  can 
be  cut  up  and  elevated  by  a  straw  carrier.  I 
believe  in  less  than  ten  years  we  shall  see  hun- 
dreds of  such  machines  traveling  from  farm  to 
farm,  as  threshing  machines  now  do,  and  we 
shall  wonder  how  we  ever  got  along  without 
them. 


Agricultural  Geology. 

Nature    and  Origin  of  Soils. 

All  soils  may  be  regarded  as  formed  original- 
ly from  disintegration  or  decomposition  of 
rocks — the  former  a  mechanical  cause  connected 
with  the  atmosphere,  and  resulting  from  alter- 
nations of  dryness  and  moisture,  and  of  heat  and 
cold  incessantly  going  on.  The  growth  and 
decay  of  vegetation  is  another  important  agent 
telling  in  the  same  direction,  as  no  soil  is  avail- 
able for  useful  plants  and  those  requiring  culti- 
vation, without  something  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary constituents  of  rocks.  Climate,  again,  exer- 
cises a  marked  influence — first  tending  to  break 
up  all  hard  substances  exposed  to  its  action ; 
while  the  torrents  that  fall  from  the  clouds,  and 
afterwards  rush  over  the  earth's  surface,  in 
tropical  countries,  are  scarcely  less  influential 
in  grinding  down  to  powder  and  removing  sur- 
face accumulation  of  any  kind.  In  temperate 
countries,  like  our  own,  in  the  high  Sierras  the 
frequent  alterations  of  the  temperature  within  a 
few  degrees  above  and  below  the  point  at  which 
water  possesses  the  smallest  volume,  (about  38" 
Fahr.),  is  another  fruitful  cause  of  destruction, 
by  the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of 
water  in  the  crevices  of  surface  deposits,  and 
the  consequent  splitting  up  and  breaking  off 
the  outer  weathered  coat  of  rock.  Decomposi- 
tion is  produced  in  rocks  partly  by  oxidation  or 
exposure,  and  partly  by  the  infiltration  of  water 
containing  acid  or  alkaline  substances  in  solu- 
tion. Both  causes  greatly  assist  the  disintegra- 
tion already  alluded  to;  but  rocks  are  very  diff- 
erently affected,  the  weathering  sometimes  ex- 
tending downwards  twenty  or  thirty  feet  or  more 
beneath  the  surface,  and  sometimes  hardly  vis- 
ible, in  all  cases,  however,  where  valuable 
soil  is  found,  there  is  a  considerable  admixture 
of  the  surface  rock  with 

Material  Conveyed  from  a  Distance, 
And  with  humus  and  mould,  the  brown  per- 
meable substances  produced  by  the  decay  of 
woody  fibre,  which  not  only  yield  dried  nour- 
ishment, but  act  indirectly,  in  a  very  important 
way,  to  render  soils  more  generally  useful  than 
they  would  otherwise  be.  Besides  the  soil,  the 
subsoil  exercises  considerable  influence  on  the 
vegetation  of  a  district,  and  is  often  yet,  more 
nearly  derived  from  the  underlying  rock.  By 
mixing  these  two  mineral  substances  together, 
the  value  of  the  former  is  often  greatly  increased ; 
and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  condition  and 
nature  of  the  latter,  the  mechanical  operation 
of  draining  is  often  greatly  simplified.  It  will 
be  evident  that,  in  a  general  way,  a  chemical 
investigation  of  any  soil  will  be  more  valuable 
than  any  mere  acount  of  its  geological  position. 
While,  however,  in  an  unknown  district,  the 
age  of  a  rock  affords  no  valuable  information 
for  practical  purposes;  this  is  not  the  case 
where  mineral  substances  of  the  same  kind  are 
usually  met  with  in  geological  relation  to  each 
other.  A  knowledge  of  the  mineral  character 
of  a  rock,  and  its  value  for  special  purposes, 
requires  that  the  chemist  and  the  mineralogist 
should  be  referred  to,  there  will  arise  questions 
of  great  practical  importance,  as  to  whether 
any  quantity  of  such  mineral  as  rock  exists 
near  at  hand,  and  can  be  readily  ard  cheaply 
obtained.  In  the  case  of  limestone,  these  mat- 
ters are  of  vital  importance,  and  they  involve 
considerations  strictly  geological.  In  addition 
to  the  mixing  of  soils,  and  the  advantage,  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  of  deep  ploughing 
for  this  purpose,  there  are  many  points,  in  the 
practical  treatment  of  land,  which  admit  of  the 
application  of  geological  knowledge.  Thus, 
where  drainage  is  required,  it  can  hardly  be 
planned  with  propriety  without  some  reference 
to  the  underlying  material,  and  the  position  in 
which  it  exists.  Ansted. 
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Extraordinary  Meteoric  Display—What 
has  Become  of  Biela's  Comet  ? 

On  Sunday  evening,  Nov.  24th,  a  remarkable 
meteoric  display  was  witnessed  from  the  Ob- 
servatory at  Washington,  also  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.  It  appears  that  between  7%  and  12% 
o'clock,  upwards  of  250  shooting  stars  were 
seen  radiating  from  a  point  near.  Gamma  An- 
dromeda— the  precise  point  at  which  astrono- 
mers were  then  looking  for  the  expected  return 
of  Biela's  comet. 

In  1846  that  body  was  seen  to  divide  into  two 
comets,  slowly  increasing  their  distance  from 
each  other  as  they  moved  off  into  space.  At 
their  next  return  in  1852,  they  were  a  million 
and  a  quarter  miles  apart.  Since  that  time 
neither  portion  of  the  comet  has  been  seen, 
though  their  third  passage  of  the  node  should 
have  taken  place  about  six  weeks  ago.  Astron- 
omers have  for  some  years  been  suspecting  that 
the  comet  had  entirely  gone  to  pieces,  and  that 
it  would  not  again  be  seen.  Sunday  evening 
were  seen,  as  above  stated,  about  250  fragments 
of  the  comet.  A  large  number  of  observers 
would  probably  have  been  able  to  count  700  or 
800  in  the  time  named.  The  process  of  break- 
ing \ip  has  evidently  been  going  on  a  long  time. 
Mr.  Herrick  saw  in  1838,  December  6,  quite  a 
number  of  fragments,  though  he  did  not  then 
suspect  that  they  had  any  connection  with  this 
or  any  other  comet. 

Both  B.  F.  Sands,  Superintendent  of  the 
Washington  Observatory,  and  Prof.  H.  A. 
Newton,  Astronomer  at  Yale  College,  believe 
that  these  meteorites  are  veritable  fragments 
of  Biela's  comet,  and  have  no  connection  what- 
ever, with  the  ordinary  November  meteors  or 
any  other  meteoric  display  which  has  heretofore 
been  observed. 


Irrigation  an   Exhaustless    Fertilizer. 

Damascus  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the 
very  oldest,  city  in  the  world.  Tradition  there 
locates  the  grave  of  Adam,  Abel,  Seth,  Noah 
and  other  early  ancestors  of  our  race.  Damas- 
cus is  surrounded  by  a  dreary  desert,  yet  is  itself 
a  marvelous  oasis,  the  fertility  of  which  runs 
back  to  the  earliest  records  of  the  world's  his- 
tory. Water  first  made  this  fertility  possible, 
and  water  keeps  it  up  without  any  signs  of  de- 
terioration. The  water  is  taken  from  the  rivers 
Abana  and  Parphar,  and,  considering  what  ag- 
ricultural wealth  and  blessings  they  were  and 
are  the  source  of,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  infi- 
del leper-general  Naaman,  was  filled  with  doubt- 
ing rage  when  told  to  go  and  wash  in  Jordon 
for  the  cure  of  his  disease,  while  he  had  in 
mind  the  two  great  fertilizing  and  life-giving 
rivers  of  his  own  city.  Horace  Greeley  lately 
expressed  a  doubt  whether  any  amply-irrigated 
field  is  less  fertile  to-day  than  it  was  on  the 
morning  of  creation.  The  history  of  Damas- 
cus proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  not.  Water 
is  wealth  all  through  the  East,  where  the  cli- 
mate, the  topography  of  the  country,  and  the 
composition  of  the  soil  are  almost  exactly  the 
counter  part  of  those  of  California.  The  San 
Joaquin  Valley  practically  produced  not  a  ton 
of  wheat  in  1871;  it  yielded  300,000  tons  in  1872. 
Water,  and,  water  alone,  made  the  differance 
between  utter  sterility  and  starvation  and 
bursting  granaries  and  abundance.  California 
without  irrigation  and  California  with  a  weU 
developed  system  for  the  artificial  use  of  water, 
will  bear  the  same  comparison  to  each  other 
that  the  tiny  and  unreliable  brook  does  to  the 
wide  and  ever-flowing  river.  The  knowledge 
of  these  facts  and  a  purpose  to  turn  them  to 
practical  accounts  is  just  begining  to  be  awa- 
kened.— Real  Estate  Circular. 


Proposed  Novelty  in  Fireproof  Build- 
ings. 

The  Scientific  American  recently  suggested 
that  some  plan  should  be  devised  for  construct- 
ing iron  buildings  with  hollow  walls  and  so 
connected  that  in  case  of  fire  the  walls  might 
be  instantly  filled  with  water  from  the  hydrants, 
thereby  making  them  perfectly  fireproof.  The 
presence  of  the  water  would  prevent  any  undue 
heating  or  warping  of  the  iron,  the  same  as  is 
accomplished  in  the  case  of  the  steam  boiler. 
The  problem  was  to  construct  a  building  that 
would  be  absolutely  fireproof. 

The  Manufacturer  and  Builder,  since  the  Bos- 
ton fire,  has  had  an  interview  with  an  ingeni- 
ous mechanic  who  has  been  at  work  upon  this 
problem  ever  since  the  Chicago  fire,  and  who 
has  finally  perfected  a  plan  for  which  a  patent 
is  now  pending,  and  which  consists  of  two  light 
iron  pla-e  walls,    either    rolled  or    cast,   and 
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letter  I,  or  any  other  practicable  shape,  rabbet- 
ed on  the  edges,  and  made  water-tight  by  caulk- 
ing and  by  fire  and  water  proof  cement.  The 
sills,  joists  and  plates  are  constructed  in  the 
same  manner,  the  hollow  chambers,  formed  by 
the  iron  plates  and  column,  communicating 
with  each  other,  and  the  building  held  together 
firmly  by  horizontal  ana  perpendicular  con- 
cealed nutted  rods.  The  building  can  be  orna- 
mented in  any  style  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
owner.  The  novelty  of  the  idea  consists  in 
connecting  the  chambers  thus  formed,  through 
the  sills,  with  the  water  mains  of  the  city. 
When  in  danger  of  fire  the  water  is  turned  on, 
and  the  pressure  at  once  forces  it  into  these 
chambers  from  sills  to  plates,  and  throws  it  in 
jets,  from  different  places,  upon  the  roof,  com- 
pletely flooding  it,  and  rendering  the  building 
absolutely  fireproof,  even  in  the  most  intense 
heat. 

A  building  constructed  on  this  plan  would 
require  little  or  no  insurance,  would  save  much 
valuable  ground  that  is  now  used  for  thick 
walls,  and  can  be  made  at  the  mills,  the  parts 
adjusted  and  numbered,  and  shipped  and  put 
up  with  the  same  facility  that  bridges  are  now. 

The  cost  of  such  a  fireproof  building  will  not 
exceed  that  of  a  granite,  brick  or  iron  one  of  a 
similar  style  of  finish.  The  paper  above  quot- 
ed says  that  a  company  is  to  be  formed  for  the 
manufacture  and  erection  of  buildings  on  this 
plan. 

Our  Iron  Yield. — The  yield  of  tha  50  fur- 
naces now  erecting  will  add  500,000  tons  of  pig 
iron  to  the  present  annual  production  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  all  our  furnaces  will  be  3,- 
000,000  tons  per  annum  within  two  years. 


The  Future  of  Science. 

The  following  extract  is  from  Sir  Charles  Ly- 
ell's  recently  published  volume  on  the  "Prin- 
ciples of  Geology:  We  are  sometimes  tempted 
to  ask  whether  the  time  will  ever  arrive  when 
science  shall  have  obtained  such  an  ascendency 
in  the  education  of  the  millions  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  welcome  new  truths  instead  of  al- 
ways looking  upon  them  with  fear  and  disquiet, 
and  to  hail  every  important  victory  gained  over 
error,  instead  of  resisting  the  new  discovery 
long  after  the  evidence  in  its  favor  is  conclu- 
sive. The  motion  of  our  planet  around  the 
sun,  the  shape  of  the  earth,  the  existence  of 
the  antipodes,  the  vast  antiquity  of  the  globe, 
the  distinct  assemblages  of  species  of  animals 
and  plants  by  which  it  was  suscessively  inhab- 
ited, and,  lastly,  the  antiquity  and  barbarism 
of  primeval  man — all  these  generalizations, 
when  first  announced,  have  been  a  source  of 
anxiety  and  unhappiness. 

The  future  now  opening  before  us  begins  al- 
ready to  reveal  new  doctrines,  if  possible,  more 
than  ever  out  of  harmony  with  cherished  asso- 
ciations of  thought.  It  is  therefore  desirable 
that,  when  we  contrast  ourselves  with  the  rude 
and  superstitious  savages  who  preceded  us,  to 
remember,  as  cultivators  of  science,  that  the 
comparatively  high  places  which  we  have 
reached  in  the  scale  of  being  have  been  gained, 
step  by  step,  by  a  conscientious  study  or  nat- 
ural phenomena,  and  by  fearlessly  teaching  the 
doctrines  to  which  they  point.  It  is  by  faith- 
fully weighing  evidence  without  regard  to  pre- 
conceived notions,  by  earnestly  and  patiently 
searching  for  what  is  true — not  what  we  wish 
to  be  true,  that  we  have  attained  that  dignity 
which  we  may  in  vain  hope  to  claim,  through 
the  rank  of  an  ideal  parentage. 

Atmospheric  Phenomena  of  the  Boston 
Fire. — The  Signal  Service  Observer,  at  Boston, 
gives  the  following  interesting  facts  connected 
with  the  late  disastrous  fire  of  Boston : 

The  induced  currents  of  wind  to  take  the 
place  of  the  heated  air  rising  from  the  fire 
flowed  inward  toward  it  through  adjoining 
streets  with  great  velocity,  so  much  surpassing 
on  the  lee  side  that  of  the  prevailing  wind  that 
the  fire  itself  was  driven  to  windward.  He 
reckons  the  velocity  of  this  indraught  on  the 
lee  side  at  30  to  35  miles  per  hour,  making  the 
fire  somewhat  like  that  of  a  blastfurnace.  The 
heated  air,  gases,  smoke,  and  steam  in  rising 
took,  as  might  have  anticipated,  a  spiral  move- 
ment. A  reversed  parallel  to  this  tendency  of 
fluids  under  the  influence  of  gravity  to  assume 
the  spiral  motion  when  the  central  portion  is 
withdrawing  and  the  deficit  is  supplied  from 
the  sides,  is  seen  when  the  plug  at  the  bottom 
of  a  basin  of  water  is  removed  and  the  basin  is 
kept  full  from  near  its  edge.  An  accomplished 
German  mathematician  has  reconstructed  the 
entire  nebular  hypothesis  on  this  principle  of 
the  tendency  of  gravitating  fluids  to  form  spi- 
ral vortices.  It  was  asserted  that  at  the  great 
fire  of  San  Francisco  a  building  was  seen  to 
leave  its  foundations,  bending  over  and  falling 
into  the  flames  as  if  drawn  in  by  suction.  With 
such  facts  as  the  present  before  us,  that  state- 
ment seems  less  improbable.  The  circumstance 
that  the  Boston  observer's  thermometer  rose 
five  degrees  at  a  distance  of  2000  feet  from  the 
fire  and  directly  to  windward,  gives  some  no- 
tion of  the  intensity  of  the  heat  .  One  of  tho 
dispatches  from  this  fire  mentioned  a  circum- 
stance similar  to  what  was  averred  to  have  fre- 
quently occurred  at  Chicago — that  flames  broke 
out  ahead  of  the  fire  in  buildings  it  had  not  yet 
reached. 


Car  Axle  Patents. — It  is  stated  that  104  pat- 
ents have  been  granted  in  this  country  upon 
car  axles  and  wheels  having  the  idea  in  view, 
of  making  car  wheels  to  run  independently  as 
iu  turning  a  curve. 


New  Meteorological  Theory. — Mr.  F.  Ca- 
pen,  according  to  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Mer- 
cury, who  is  a  member  of  the  American  Mete- 
orological Society,  and  who  has  devoted  many 
years  to  studying  the  weather,  believes  he  has 
found  the  key  to  the  whole  meteorological  sys- 
tem of  the  globe.  He  is  now  in  Hartford,  and 
the  Times  of  that  city  tells  us  that  so  confident 
is  he  of  the  verification  already  obtained  of  the 
principles  which  he  has  finally  adopted,  that 
he  has  accepted  from  General  Myers,  Chief  of 
the  Signal  Bureau  at  Washington,  a  proposi- 
tion to  submit  this  theory  to  an  extraordinary 
test.  He  desires  Government  aid  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  work  of  investigation ;  and  to  test 
the  reality  of  what  he  believes  he  has  already 
discovered,  he  accepts  a  proposition  to  foretell 
the  weather  seven  days  in  advance,  and  he 
offers  to  continue  this  seven-day  test  for  a  time 
long  enough  to  satisfy  the  Government  of  the 
truth  of  his  principle.  His  claim  may  seem 
preposterous  to  scientific  men  generally,  but 
meteorology  is  making  rapid  strides,  and  if  the 
"clouds  that  lower  on  our  house"  may  be  fore- 
told by  seven  hours,  why  not  by  seven  days  ? 

Sensitive  Streams.  —  Professor  Edwin  J . 
Houston,  while  spending  a  summer's  vacation 
in  Pike  County,  Pennsylvania,  discovered  the 
sensitiveness  of  water  to  sound  waves.  Among 
the  many  beautiful  waterfalls  of  that  section, 
he  found  one  scantily  supplied  with  water, 
which  dripped  in  small  streams  from  the  ends 
of  the  moss  covering  the  rocks  of  the  precipice 
— the  air  being  still,  and  the  stream  free  from 
ventral  segments.  And  it  was  found  that  on 
sounding  a  shrill  falsetto  note  the  stream  would 
instantly  respond,  and  change  the  grouping  of 
the  drops  and  the  position  of  the  ventral  seg- 
ments. A  heavy  rain,  however,  flooded  the 
stream,  and  prevented  further  investigation. 
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Farmers'  Club  of  Sacramento. 

The  club  was  called  to  order  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Manlove  and  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing were  read  and  approved. 
Labor. 
This  subject  being  again  called  up  George 
Rich  said:  Webster  denned  labor  as  exertion  of 
muscular  strength  or  bodily  exercise.  We  are 
commanded  to  work  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow. 
No  one  was  placed  on  the  earth  to  be  a  drone, 
or  to  live  by  the  exertion  of  others.  In  the 
primitive  times  labor  was  performed  with  more 
muscular  strength,  slower  progress  and  fewer 
implements  than  at  this  enlightened  age. 

Then  the  rough  implement  of  a  plow  was 
made  by  a  crooked  stick,  with  the  sharpened 
end  pointed  by  a  piece  of  iron,  used  to  work  up 
the  land.  Grain  was  cut  with  a  sickle  mainly 
by  muscular  strength,  bound  and  ready  to 
thresh  by  flails,  making  it  tedious  and  slow,  but 
in  this  enlightened  age,  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
will  not  be  satisfied  until  their  land  is  upturned 
by  steam,  their  grain  cut  and  threshed  by  steam 
and  all  the  hardships  to  be  accomplished  by 
steam  and  horse  power. 

The  deep  thinker  and  close  worker  is  con- 
stantly devising  and  arranging  plans  to  lessen 
bodily  exercise,  and  perform  the  greatest  work, 
in  the  shortest  time,  for  the  least  expense. 
Wealth  and  influence  is  the  crowning  point  that 
man  aims  to  attain,  and  all  are  pushing  forward 
to  reap  the  reward  of  their  labors.  Thus  the 
key  note  to  wealth  and  high  attainments  of  life 
lies  in  the  small  word  labor. 
Cheap  Labor. 

At  the  present  age  manufacturers,  merchants 
and  tillers  of  the  soil  study  to  perform  this  work 
with  the  least  expense  possible.  If  it  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  white  labor  others  are 
brought  into  requisition — such  as  the  Mongo- 
lian race,  as  thousands  are  now  at  work  in  our 
State,  employed  on  our  farms,  in  our  mines, 
manufactories,  stores  and  dwellings,  learning 
fast  our  ways  and  mode  of  working.  Alarming 
predictions  were  manifested  on  their  coming 
among  us,  and  deep  hatred  was  felt  against  the 
race  by  the  working  class.  Reduction  of  wages 
followed,  and  many  left  for  parts  where  they 
had  not  entered.  The  revulsion  is  now  gradu- 
ally subsiding,  and  the  social  system  is  working 
with  better  effect. 

Their  adaption  to  working  in  our  garden- 
fields,  hoeing,  picking  of  fruit,  hops,  and  other 
labor  connected  with  the  farm,  are  fast  filling 
the  place  of  white  labor.  Whether  it  will  re- 
sult as  an  injury  in  promoting  and  advancing 
agriculture,  time  may  tell  the  result.  In  exam- 
ining the  statistics  I  find  previous  to  1853,  not 
over  40  arrived  in  the  United  States,  but  at  the 
opening  of  the  gold  discovery  there  was  a  sud- 
den and  enlarged  rush  to  our  shores. 

In  1854,  there  were  13,110;  in  1855  to  1867 
inclusive,  it  varied  from  2,500  to  7,000;  in  1868, 
10,684;  in  1869,  14,902— the  largest  ever  came 
in  one  year;  in  1870,  it  fell  to  11,051;  Chinese 
females,  2,144;  grand  total,  male  and  female, 
during  the  half  century,  is  about  one-twenty- 
fifth  of  the  arrivals  from  Ireland  and  Germany. 

Now  suppose,  instead  of  the  immigration 
from  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  there  came  the 
same  number  of  stout,  hearty  Germans  fresh 
from  the  faderland,  entering  our  shores  during 
those  years,  colonizing  or  distributing  them- 
selves in  our  valleys,  along  the  hillsides  and 
mountain  ranges,  with  their  families,  making 
it  their  permanent  home;  resolving  themselves 
into  the  mass  of  American  society;  acquiring 
our  language;  honoring  our  institutions;  wor- 
shiping our  God;  unequalled  in  industry  and 
skill;  helping  to  build  schools  of  learning  and 
filling  the  same;  and  aiding  our  flourishing 
State  to  wealth,  affluence  and  distinction  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

Not  so  the  copper-colored  race  from  the 
China  seas;  they  having  only  one  notion  and 
aim  in  life  that  they  desire,  and  that  is  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and  then 
return  within  their  great  walls,  shut  up  from 
the  outside  world,  encircled  in  their  homes 
and  spending  the  remainder  of  their  lives  liv- 
ing in  comparative  ease  and  independence,  and 
moving  in  the  higher  circles  of  society. 

They  improve  not  our  lands,  do  not  help  our 
society,  advance  or  promote  any  interest  in  our 
land;  their  religious  faith— the  growth  of 
Buddhism;  mingling  in  their^own  society;  speak- 
ing a  different  language;  subsisting  on  a  very 
small  amount  of  food,  and  that  principally 
from  their  own  land,  and  in  any  way,  shape  or 
manner  no  comparison  to  those  of  European 
extraction,  or  their  increase  to  our  population, 
as  to  permanency,  no  benefit  whatever.  Still, 
as  they  are  with  us,  we  will  have  to  make  the 
best  use  of  them  we  can. 

A  Comparison. 

Right  here  I  might  add  my  experience  as  to 
what  nationality  I  have  found  the  best  adapted 
for  field-labor  and  general  work  in  all  its 
branches,  within  the  last  fifteen  years  of  farm- 
life,  which  principal  branch  has  been  the  cul- 
tivation of  "small  fruit"  as  a  specialty.  I 
have  had  the  Englishman,  Irishman,  Scotch- 
man, German,  Canadian,  Yankee,  Southerner, 
African,  and,  last,  the  Chinaman.  For  general 
work  in  all  departments  I  have  got  more  work 
from  the  German,  and  for  small  fruit,  the 
Chinaman,  which  I  must  give  him  that  benefit, 
if  he  receives  no  other. 


I  believe  in  well  treatment  of  all  laborers. 
Give  them  plenty  to  eat,  good  beds  to  rest  their 
weary  bodies  on,  and  if  there  is  any  work  in 
them  you  will  surely  get  it  out  of  them.  In  re- 
gard to  picking  "small  fruit"  it  is  hard  to  find 
a  white  laborer  that  can  stand  in  a  stooping 
position  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  through  the 
long  summer  days,  with  the  thermometer  rang- 
ing from  seventy  to  ninety  degrees  in  the  shade. 
Their  adaption  to  picking  the  leaves  of  the  tea 
plant  in  their  own  country,  drying  and  manip- 
ulating with  long  fingers,  gives  them  a 
"knack,"  if  I  may  so  express  it,  in  nipping  off 
strawberies  especially,  and  working  nimbly  in 
picking  off,  fruits  as  well  as  hops,  etc.  As  we 
have  referred  to  emigration  in  our  land,  this 
brings  us  to  another  vexed  question ,  which  has 
troubled  us  ever  since  the  early  emigrant 
plodded  his  way  across  the  dreary  plains  up  to 
the  present  time. 

Large  Landholders. 

I  refer  to  grants,  and  large  land-holders.  No 
doubt  if  all  our  land  had  been  public  domain 
our  State  would  be  thronged  with  hardy  labor- 
ers of  every  nation,  creed  and  sect,  making  her 
productive  soil  richer  in  produce,  as  her  mines 
have  been  in  richness  in  ore.  Until  the  diffi- 
culty is  removed  by  legislation  so  long  will  she 
suffer  by  the  result.  California  would  be  mil- 
lions of  dollars  richer  to-day  had  not  the  Mexi- 
can system  been  practiced,  or  the  second  cause, 
our  land  system  of  private  entry.  California, 
perhaps  pays  higher  rates  of  wages  than  any 
other  State. 

Still  the  work  done  by  our  class  of  men  does 
not  correspond  to  its  value,  and  for  what  reason, 
may  I  ask  ?  Because  we  have  a  large  idle  pop- 
ulation congregated  throughout  our  cities  and 
towns  while  plenty  of  work  stands  facing  them 
every  day  of  the  year.  Why  is  this  so  ?  It  is 
the  extravagance  of  life,  and  ideas  born  in  them 
during  the  flush  days  of  our  State.  And  the 
children  are  impressed  with  the  same  idea — 
thinking  something  may  turn  up  that  will  make 
life  easy  without  much  work.  It  is  estimated 
that  seven-tenths  of  our  children  are  born  on 
the  farm. 

Why  is  it  that  when  they  reach  their  teens, 
they  post  to  our  large  cities  seeking  pleasure, 
rather  than  dwelling  in  their  rural  retreat.  If 
parents  would  lay  aside  a  few  acres  of  land, 
calling  it  their  own,  improving  it,  and  encourage 
them  to  labor,  and  impress  on  their  minds  the 
benefits  so  derived,  there  would  not  be  so  many 
dislike  farm  labor.  One-fourth  of  our  popula- 
tion to-day  reside  in  San  Francisco,  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  balance  are  distributed  in  the  next 
six  large  cities,  the  remainder  throughout  the 
State. 

Agricultural  Schools. 

Besides  our  common  schools,  which  is  a  great 
benefit  to  all  classes,  we  need  an  agricultural 
one  attached  to  our  seminaries  of  learning,  so 
that  our  farmer's  sons  may  pass  through  the 
various  branches  that  are  taught  in  that  sys- 
tem—making them  better  farmers  and  better 
men.  Great  Britain  has  two  institutions  where 
agriculture  is  taught.  One  in  England,  and  the 
other  in  Scotland.  Both  are  in  a  flourishing 
condition. 

In  the  former  place  500  acres  is  set  aside  for 
that  purpose,  thirty  acres  for  experimental  gar- 
dens. They  have  daily  practical  exercise. 
Each  student  keeps  a  daily  journal.  Lectures 
are  given.  A  farmers'  club  is  attached,  and 
the  professors  mingle  with  the  students,  assist- 
ing them  on  different  subjects  and  topics  per- 
taining to  farm  life.  There  are  also  schools  in 
Germany,  Prussia,  Saxony  anq  Austria.  There 
are  many  leading  ones  in  the  Eastern  States, 
increasing  in  numbers  and  accomplishing  great 
good. 

California  should  bestir  herself  in  this  great 
enterprise.  I  am  glad  that  our  wise  Legisla- 
ture has  laid  the  foundation  and  connected  it 
with  one  of  the  colleges — the  State  University 
— guaranteeing  to  every  child  the  general  cul- 
ture, special  training,  and  to  enlighten  all  labor, 
to  exhibit  the  practical  applications  of  science, 
and  the  culture  of  varied  products,  the  develop- 
ment of  our  mineral  wealth,  our  manufactures, 
and  making  every  provision  for  the  better 
knowledge  of  every  point  of  interest  to  our 
State. 

If  all  parents  of  the  State  will  foster  and  en- 
courage the  young  and  rising  institution  in  our 
midst  there  would  not  be  so  many  of  our  young 
men  and  farmer  boys  seek  the  gay  life  of  the 
city,  nor  no  hoodlums  prowling  in  our  streets 
at  the  dead  hour  of  night.  In  conclusion,  I 
hold  that  if  the  educational  system  in  all  its 
branches  were  strictly  attended  to  the  labor 
system  would  not  be  in  such  a  low  state  as  it  is 
at  the  present  time. 

Greenlaw  said:  I  like  the  sentiments  express- 
ed by  Rich,  in  the  main,  especially  those  in 
reference  to  our  educational  institutions.  I 
have  not  the  Chinese  on  the  brain.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  employment  of  Chinese  labor 
principally  on  account  of  the  effect  on  the  white 
classes.  Many  of  our  best  and  most  conscien- 
tious class  opposed  African  slavery  more  on  ac- 
count of  its  debasing  effects  on  the  whites  than 
the  real  injury  to  the  African. 

The  advocates  of  slavery  resorted  to  the 
same  argument  then  that  the  advocates  of 
Chinese  Ubor  do  now — necessity— that  they 
could  not  get  along  and  continue  business 
without  slave  labor;  that  the  slaves  were  better 
off  than  if  free,  etc.  The  emancipation  proved 
all  such  arguments  fallacious,  as  similar  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  Chinese  labor  are  most  sure- 
ly so  to-day.  We  do  not  any  of  us  like  to  as- 
sociate on  equal  terms  in  any  capacity  with 
degraded  men — men  who  are  not  our  equals 
before  the  law  and  customs  of  our  country,  and 
we  should  not  seek  to  force  our  white  laboring 


men  and  women  to  do  so,  as  it  will  tend  to  de- 
grade them  rather  than  elevate  those  who,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  must  remain  degraded  so- 
cially and  politically.  It  is  true  business  men 
generally  have  an  eye  to  profits,  and  do  not 
care  much  about  other  matters. 
Chines:  at  the  East. 

I  notice  in  to-day's  Union  that  the  manufac- 
turers in  the  Eastern  States  are  introducing 
Chinese  into  their  factories,  while  thousands 
of  white  laborers  are  out  of  employment.  Give 
white  laborers  encouragement  to  come  here 
and  we  can  have  a  plenty  of  them.  The 
dealers  in  agricultural  products  and  the  com- 
mon carriers  figure  on  the  cost  of  production  as 
well  as  the  farmer,  and  they  figure  so  close  that 
they  manage  to  take  all  the  profit,  leaving  us 
farmers  only  enough  barely  to  support  our- 
selves and  families. 

These  men  encourage  cheap  labor  that  they 
may  thus  increase  their  share  of  what  we  pro- 
duce. These  men  are  men  of  influence;  they 
conlrol  public  opinion  and  the  law-making 
power  and  the  Courts  in  their  own  interest. 
The  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  their  original 
design  was  to  preserve  our  public  domain  for 
the  actual  settler,  but  how  widely  have  we  de- 
parted from  that  spirit  and  design  in  practice. 
This  change  has  been  brought  about  by  these 
men  of  influence  against  the  interest  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  to  increase  the  wages 
of  their  own  labor. 

One  trouble  to-day  is  that  we  allow  these 
men  to  take  too  much  for  their  labor,  rather 
than  the  poor  day-laborer  receives  too  much. 
Let  us  reduce  the  wages  of  these  monopolists 
first,  rather  than  oppress  the  poor  day-laborer. 
This  side  of  our  subject  needs  ventilation  and 
agitation.  Public  opinion  should  be  directed 
to  this  side  of  our  question,  aud  should  be  crys- 
tallized into  a  law  regulating  freight,  commis- 
sions, etc.,  and  the  best  place  to  ventilate  this 
subject  is  our  Farmers'  Clubs,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  it  is  claiming  a  good  share  of  their  at- 
tention. 

Lockett — Said  he  came  more  to  listen  than  to 
talk;  but  he  had  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the 
discussion,  though  he  had  not  been  present  at 
the  last  two  meetings.  He  had  read  the  re- 
ports of  the  discussion  in  the  press.  He  would 
say  that  he  thought  some  ef  the  speakers  had 
shot  somewhat  at  random.  Mr.  Johnston,  for 
instance,  had  produced  some  figures  which  he 
must  notice.  He  estimated  skilled  labor  for 
which  we  pay  $2  a  day,  gave  us  a  net  profit  of 
$2,  and  unskilled  labor  that  costs  $1  per  day, 
a  profit  of  $1  per  day.  We  realize  no  such 
profits  from  the  labor  itself;  they  come  from 
the  increase  or  rise  in  property.  Do  not  em- 
ploy Chinese  labor,  had  tried  it  some,  but  had 
not  found  it  profitable.  Agrees  with  Rice  on 
this  subject. 

Evils  of  Middlemen. 

Denton — The  troubles  of  the  farmer  arise 
more  from  the  extortions  of  middlemen  than 
from  those  of  common  laborers  and  our  efforts 
should  be  directed  to  get  rid  of  these  evils  more 
than  the  wages  of  labor.  We  must  unite  our 
interests — form  associations  for  co-operation  in 
the  disposal  of  onr  products  more  immediately 
to  the  consumers — cut  off  the  profits  of  the 
middlemen.  The  laborers  of  the  country,  in  the 
different  departments  of  industry,  are  the  prin- 
cipal consumers,  and  so  long  as  there  are  so 
many  standing  between  them  and  us,  to  collect 
toll  off  of  our  products  before  they  reach  the 
consumer,  so  long  the  laborer  must  have  high 
wages  to  live. 

Look  at  our  towns  and  cities,  and  count  the 
number  of  dealers  and  clerks  standing  behind 
their  counters,  and  reaping  profits  greater  than 
the  producer  and  increasing  the  price  of  those 
products  to  the  consumer.  It  is  this  swarm  of 
middlemen  that  forces  the  farmer  to  look  about 
him  to  see  if  he  can  find  cheap  labor;  it  is  this 
system  of  extortion  that  introduces  Chinese 
cheap  labor. 

Hoit  said  all  this  talk  against  cheap  labor  is 
mere  sentiment.  The  man  who  condemns  most 
is  generally  the  one  who  employs  it  first.  I 
have  seen  men  as  day  laborers  condemn  Chinese 
labor  violently,  but  a  few  years  later,  becoming 
proprietors,  employ  no  other.  Man  is  a  crea- 
ture of  circumstances,  and  he  who  does  not 
seek  his  own  interest  is  not  likely  to  succeed 
very  well  in  life.  We  may  as  well  preach  the 
same  doctrine  we  practice.  The  fact  is,  that 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  white  labor  in  this  State 
and  we,  as  practical  men,  employ  Chinese  as  a 
substitute,  and  find  it  necessary  and  profitable 
to  do  so. 

We  have  work  enough  for  all,  and  would 
have  if  there  was  ten  times  as  many  in  the 
country.  We  must  improve  our  machinery, 
and  invent  labor-saving  machinery.  The  more 
of  such  machinery  the  more  necessity  for 
human  laborers;  the  more  cheap  labor  we  have, 
the  more  work  we  have  to  do,  the  greater  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  people.  The  faithful 
white  laborers  have  no  reason  to  complain; 
they  often  become  well  off  when  their  employ- 
ers remain  poor.  We  cannot  regulate  wages 
by  talk. 

Greenlaw— Mr.  Hoit's  laborer  who  condemned 
Chinese  labor,  but  as  a  proprietor  employed  it, 
reminds  me  of  that  oft  quoted  definition  of  vice 
by  the  poet.  At  first  he  saw  the  vice  in  all  its 
deformity,  but  by  constant  contact  his  sensi- 
bilities became  blunted,  and  he  embraced  the 
monster  as  a  necessity — a  virtue. 

Rutter— The  spirit  of  our  declaratiou  of  inde- 
pendence and  of  our  system  of  Government  is 
to  invite  all  to  come  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
our  asylum  of  the  world,  and  why  exclude  the 
Chinese  ?  The  Negro  in  his  native  country  to- 
day, and  in  the  South,  is  better  off  than  he 
would  have  been  if  African  slavery  had  never 


been  introduced  in  this  country.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  mixing  of  races,  but  it  is  destiny 
and  we  can't  help  it.  Our  laws  and  customs 
invite  all  foreigners  here,  and  you  can't  make 
an  exception  of  the  Chinese.  And  being  here 
we  will  employ  them  if  we  can  make  it  profita- 
ble. 

On  motion  of  Lockett,  the  subject  was  laid 
over  one  week. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  requested  to 
have  the  dues  of  each  member  brought  up  to 
next  Saturday,  the  day  of   the  annual   election 
of  officers,  and  the  club  adjourned  one  week. 
Daily  Record. 

Sonoma  County  Farmers'  Club. 

Reports  of  Committees. 

Mr.  Jerry  Farmer,  for  the  Committee  on  hall, 
reported  that  he  had  made  arrangements  with 
Mr.  Morrow  for  the  lease  of  his  hall,  for  one 
year,  at  a  monthly  rental  of  twenty  dollars. 
He  had  consulted  with  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  and  it  was  agreed  to  report  ac- 
tion and  recommend  the  leasing  of  the  hall  upon 
the  above  terms.  There  is  an  opportunity  to 
sub-let  it  and  thus  reduce  the  rent. 

On  motion  report  adopted. 

There  being  none  of  the  Committee  on  Li- 
brary present,  a  member  said  he  was  present  at 
the  consultation  between  the  Club  and  Library 
Committees,  and  it  was  agreed  that  each  organ- 
ization appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  carry  out 
the  union  between  the  Club  and  Library  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  further  agreed  that  the  society 
should  be  called  "The  Citizens  and  Farmers' 
Union  Library  Association  of  Santa  Rosa." 

President  Holmes  said  he  was  one  of  the 
committee,  had  conferred  with  other  members, 
and  it  was  understood  the  Club  should  appoint 
five  members  to  act  for  it  in  the   incorporation. 

Mr.  Coulter — Is  it  incorporated  ? 

A  member  said  a  joint  committee  were  to  pro- 
vide for  the  incorporation  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Farmer  said  that  the  Library  authorities 
had  done  all  that  could  be  done  on  their  part. 
It  now  remains  for  the  Club  to  appoint  the 
committee . 

Moved  and  carried  that  report  be  accepted 
and  the  President  appoint  the  oommittee. 

The  Presidant  appointed  as  such  Messrs. 
Coulter,  Maslin,  Adams, Thompson. 

Mr.  Whittaker  moved  that  the  present  Com- 
mittee on  Halls  be  and  continue  the  permanent 
Committee  on  Hall  with  power  to  lease  and  to 
furnish  it  with  suitable  furniture.     Carried. 

Mr.  Farmer  stated  that  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Farmers'  Union  to  prepare 
an  address  to  the  farmers  had  completed  its  la- 
bors and  that  the  result  was  a  majority  and  a 
minority  address,  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
interesting  to  have  them  read  to  the  Club. 

On  motion  it  was  agreed  that  the  addressc  s 
should  be  read  at  the  next  regular  meeting. 
Incorporation  of  Clubs. 

Mr.  Rector  said:  I  desire  to  renew  my  mo- 
tion that  the  Club  should  take  some  steps  to- 
ward incorporating.  If  we  want  to  bring  the 
farmers  throughout  the  State  into  co-operation, 
it  must  be  through  the  incorporation  of  the 
State  Club.  I  am  asked  how  this  can  be  af- 
fected ?  I  reply.  Let  the  State  Club  incorpo- 
rate under  the  general  law  providing  for  incor- 
porations. Let  each  Farmers'  Club  in  the 
State  take  or  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock  or 
take  so  many  shares.  I  beliove  this  is  one  of 
the  readiest  and  surest  means  to  effect  our  ob- 
ject, and  I  hope  that  our  Secretary  will  corres- 
pond with  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Union 
upon  this  question  and  suggest  to  that  officer 
the  necessity  of  incorporating  the  State  Club. 
Meanwhile  our  Club  can  go  on  and  incorporate 
under  the  general  law.  We  need  not  pay  in 
but  a  small  percentage  of  the  capital  stock. 
Unless  we  do  so  organize  I  am  afraid  we  shall 
effect  but  little.  Talk  will  do  us  no  good ;  we 
must  act. 

Mr.  Maslin  suggested  that  the  general  law 
of  incorporation  contemplated  a  capital  stock 
divided  into  shares,  which  were  transferable, 
and  that  by  such  transfer,  in  time  the  farmers 
might  lose  the  entire  control  of  their  interests, 
to  protect  which  they  have  now  organized. 

We  are  not  organized  for  profit  or  to  declare 
dividends;  the  element  of  our  organization  is  a 
social  one,  and  when  we  surrender  this,  we 
lose  the  power  we  now  possess  of  determining; 
who  shall  be  our  associates.  There  is  a  special 
law  under  which  we  can  incorporate,  and  under 
which  we  can  retain  this  power.  Mr.  Maslin 
then  read  the  two  laws,  insisted  that  the  special 
act  was  the  only  one  which  met  the  purpose  of 
the  Club. 

Object  of  Incorporation. 

Mr.  Rector  said  the  idea  of  incorporation  had 
been  misconceived  by  the  last  speaker.  What 
we  want  is  money  and  credit;  money  moves 
the  world,  and  we  want  a  Club  to  make  money. 
The  social  quality  was  well  enough,  but  we  want 
to  export  and  import  merchandise,  ship  our 
grain,  and  import  bags,  organize  farmers' 
banks,  etc.,  and  we  must  have  capital  stock  to 
do  this. 

Mr.  Maslin  said  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
Club,  as  a  Club,  desired  to  make  money,  but 
the  purposes  advocated  by  Mr.  Rector  could  be 
accomplished  by  the  Club  without  a  capital  stock. 
It  would  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of  farmers  if, 
while  attempting  to  make  money,  they  should 
lose  their  power  to  control  the  operations  of 
the  incorporation.  The  social  element  of  the 
Club  must  be  preserved  intact. 

Mr.  Hoen  said  it  was  too  early  to  talk  of  in- 
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corporating.  Why  should  we  incorporate  and 
what  for  ?  Shall  it  embrace  importing,  export- 
ing, banking,  and  merchandising?  We  as 
farmers  want  cheap  money;  we  want  a  bank 
right  here  in  Santa  Rosa,  where  we  can  get 
money  at  low  interest.  Now  if  we  incorporate 
generally,  one  will  want  the  corporation  to  do 
one  thing,  and  one  another  thing.  We  must 
have  one  special  thing  in  view  and  incorporate 
for  that  purpose.  We  have  land  and  labor 
plenty,  and  now  we  want  what  Stuart  Mill  calls 
the  checks.  Let  us  first  determine  what  we 
want  to  do  before  we  incorporate. 

Mr.  Coulter  believed  it  would  be  better  to  or- 
ganize under  the  special  law ;  otherwise  under 
the  general  law,  we  might  find  those  inimical 
to  our  interests  buying  the  shares  of  stock  and 
working  to  our  disadvantage.  Of  one  thing  he 
was  satisfied;  that  we  must  incorporate.  In 
this  age  all  great  enterprises  are  carried  on  by 
corporations;  greater  results  are  thus  obtained 
than  by  individual  efforts. 

Mr.  Rector  said  great  results  cannot  be  ob- 
tained without  money,  and  the  way  to  get 
money  is  by  assessment  of  stock  or  payment  of 
portions  of  capital  stock  when  called  in. 
Money  will  give  us  credit  and  we  can  go  into 
the  mercantile  world,  as  any  merchant,  with 
capital  and  credit,  and  on  that  credit  buy  and 
import  what  we  want. 

Mr.  Whittaker  in  the  chair. 

President  Holmes  was  fearful  that  the  shares 
of  stock,  if  we  incorporate  under  the  general 
law,  would  be  transferred  and  finally  the  farm- 
ers would  own  none  of  it.  We  ought  to  have 
the  power  to  say  who  shall  belong  to  our  asso- 
ciation, and  to  judge  if  they  will  be  faithful  to 
our  interests  and  if  they  are  not  to  expel  them. 
Under  the  law  cited  by  Mr.  Maslin,  we  have 
that  power,  while  under  the  general  law  we 
will  not.  We  may  not  be  able  to  go  into  such 
large  enterprises,"  but  perhaps  we  may  make 
haste  slowly,  which  is  better.  I  therefore  move 
that  at  the  next  meeting  the  Club  proceed  to 
elect  trustees  for  the  incorporation  under  the 
special  act. 

Motion  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  Rector  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  he  hoped  would  pass: 

Whebbas,  The  State  Farmers'  Union  have 
published  an  address  to  the  Farmers'  Clubs,  in 
which  they  are  invited  to  make  suggestions  in 
relation  to  forming  a  closer  and  more  efficient 
organization.  Now,  therefore,  The  Santa  Rosa 
Farmers'  Club  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  Farmers'  State  Union  should  incorporate, 
and  that  the  State  Club  recommend  that  the 
several  County  Clubs  should  likewise  incorpo- 
rate, and  take  stock  in  the  State  Incorporation. 
After  some  discussion  the  resolution  was 
adopted. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  forward  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Union. 

Mr.  Rector  read  a  letter  to  him  from  mer- 
chants in  Liverpool,  in  reference  to  the  ship- 
ment of  grain  the  coming  year.  The  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  correspond  with  the  writers, 
in  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  letter.— Sono- 
ma Democrat. 

Santa  Rosa,  Dec.  7th,  1872. 

San  Jose  Farmers'  Club  and  Protective 
Association. 


tural  and  Agricultural  Club  of  Vacaville  and 
Pleasant  Valley,  reported  against  selling  pack- 
age, case  or  box  with  the  fruit,  as  the  return 
freight  from  San  Francisco,  our  present  market, 
is  much  less  than  the  cost  of  new  boxes  ;  but. 
if  sent  to  a  distance,  we  had  better  try  some 
kind  of  cheap  box,  as  recommended  by  our 
friends  at  Vacaville.  They  thought  the  true 
way  to  avoid  the  difficulties  mentioned,  was  to 
sell  direct  to  the  retail  sellers,  and  not  through 
middlemen  or  commission  merchants.  There 
is  no  use  be-rating  middlemen  so  long  as  we 
patronize  them.  The  report  ended  with  the 
following  : 

Resolved:  That  this  Club  will  cooperate  with 
the  other  clubs  in  such  measures  as  may  be 
thought  best  calculated  to  reduce  the  unneces- 
sary expense  of  marketing  fruit .  On  motion 
the  report  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Erskine  thought  the  report  good  and 
moved  its  adoption.  Mr.  Holloway  thinks  we 
should  let  no  opportunity  pass  of  entering  our 
protest  against  the  City  License  system.  It 
turns  us  and  the  small  dealers  right  over  into 
the  hands  of  the  unprincipled  commission  mer- 
chants. The  present  license  system  is  respon- 
sible for  the  extortions  carried  on.  The  report 
was  adopted. 

The  committee  on  the  City  Market  Proposi- 
tion reported  that  the  managers  would  give  the 
club  two  stalls  and  a  hall  in  which  to  meet,  all 
free  of  rent,  provided  the  club  carries  on  busi- 
ness, and  there  will  be  no  restrictions  as  to 
what  shall  be  sold  except  that  the  farmers  or 
their  agents  shall  retail  no  meats. 

W.  W.  Kennedy  said  that  he  considered  the 
object  of  the  managers  of  the  markets  in  mak- 
ing the  offer  was  to  have  a  business  carried  on 
in  the  stalls— and  that  the  club  better  be  care- 
ful in  the  agreement  made  or  it  may  lay  itself 
liable  for  damages,  in  not  fulfilling  its  contract, 
as  to  carrying  on  business  according  to  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Spencer  said  he  had  spoken  about  taking 
the  agency,  and  carrying  on  the  business,  but 
he  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it 
unless  the  farmers  would  bring  in  their  pro- 
duce for  sale,  and  keep  the  thing  going. 

Mr.  Burrell  said  he  would  bring  in  his  winter 
fruit  as  soon  as  the  stalls  were  ready. 

Mr.  Holloway  moved  that  the  present  com- 
mittee be  made  permanent,  and  that  the  whole 
matter  be  left  with  the  committee,  with  power 
to  make  the  best  arrangement  they  can,  which 
was  carried. 

Mr.  Libby  said  he  was  constantly  in  receipt 
of  communications  from  young  men  in  the 
East.  They  are  good  moral  young  men,  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  houses 
and  not  in  straw-stacks  or  barns.  Men  who 
have  always  moved  in  a  family  circle,  wanting 
to  know  if  they  could  get  employment  here. 
He  desired  the  club  to  consider  the  subject  and 
suggest  a  suitable  answer. 

Mr.  Erkson  moved  that  the  subject  proposed 
by  Mr.  Libby  be  adopted  for  discussion  on  next 
Saturday.  He  often  received  just  such  letters 
but  could  not  give  very  favorable  replies.  The 
motion  was  carried.  On  motion  the  club  ad- 
journed. 


Oakland   Farming,   Horticultural    and 
Industrial  Club. 


[Reported  for  the  Paciho  Rural  Pbess.  ] 
President  Casey  presiding,  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 14th,  1872. 

A  communication  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  requesting  all 
agricultural  societies  to  elect  their  officers  in 
May,  and  at  once  forward  their  names  to  that 
Department,  that  it  may  with  much  more  accu- 
racy and  dispatch  forward  documents  and 
seeds  to  all  parts  of  the  country;  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

Taxing  Growing  Crops. 

The  Committee  on  the  Taxation  of  Growing 
Crops  reported  as  follows: 

San  Jose,  Dec.  14,  1872. 
We,  your  Committee,  beg  leave  to  report,  that 
we  find  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
State,  its  statutes,  the  decisions  of  the  Courts, 
or  any  where  else,  warranting  the  taxation  of 
growing  crops,  other  than  the  authority  of  the 
late  Code  Commissioners,  and  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization.  We  also  report  that  we  con- 
sider the  undue  exercise  of  such  authority  to  be 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State, 
and  without  precedent.  We  would  further  re- 
port, that  the  matter  of  taxing  growing  crops, 
be  referred  for  further  action,  to  the  Directors 
of  the  State  Farmers'  Union. 

(Signed)  C.  T.  Settle, 

Caleb  Cad  well, 
Wm.  H.  Wabe, 

Com.  on  Taxation. 
The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted,  and 
the  Secretary  instructed  to  forward  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Farmers'  Union. 

Mr.  Buryland,  as  one  of  the  Committee  on 
Road  Tax,  begged  leave  to  resign .  He  believes 
in  justice,  and  he  considers  the  proposition  re 
ferred  to  him  as  unjust,  and  wants  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  thinks  that  the  cit- 
izens of  our  incorporated  town  are  taxed  heavier 
for  streets  and  roads  than  those  in  the  country, 
and  they  should  be  exempt  from  the  county 
tax  of  twenty-eight  cents  on  the  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  club  would  not  accept  of  his  resig- 
nation, but  he  was  requested  to  make  a  minority 
report,  if  the  other  members  of  the  Committee 
did  not  agree  with  him. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
resolution,  and  communication  of  the  Horticul- 


Regular  meeting  Dec.  13th.  In  the  absence 
of  Professor  Carr,  Vice-President  Webster,  of 
Fruit  Vale,  presided. 

Farmers'  Union  Address. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previ- 
ous meeting  by  Secretary  Dewey,  of  the  Robal 
Pbess,  Mr.  C.  H.  Dwinelle,  from  the  Special 
Committee  appointed  upon  the  address  of  the 
State  Farmers'  Club  read  the  following  report: 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  club — The 
undersigned  committee  have  read  with  inter- 
est the  address  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  by 
the  Committee  of  the  California  Farmers' 
Uuion,  and  respectfully  reports  as  follows :  The 
general 

Spirit  of  the  Address 
Is  such  as  we  heartily  approve.  It  sets  forth 
plainly  and  fearlessly  some  of  the  advantages 
and  injustices  from  which  the  producers  of  this 
State  are  suffering.  It  also  calls  upon  those 
who  have  been  struggling  alone,  to  unite  them- 
selves, and  by  combined  counsels  and  resources 
effect  those  reforms  which  justice  calls  for.  The 
plans  of  action  are  left  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Union.  We  hope  that  the  gentle- 
men of  that  body  will  lose  no  time  in  taking 
steps,  as  will,  in  a  measure,  relieve  the  farmers 
during  the  coming  year.  Seed  time  is  already 
upon  us,  and  the  harvest  will  not  long  delay. 
Whatever  is  to  be  done  before  another  shipping 
season,  must  be  done  quickly.  While  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Union  are  in  a  large  degree  responsi- 
ble for  the  planning  and  execution  of  wise 
measures,  they  are  comparatively  helpless,  un- 
less they  are  backed  by  the  great  body  of  agri- 
culturists throughout  the  State.  We  would 
therefore  strongly  urge  upon  the  tillers  of  the 
soil  the 

Necessity  of  Forming   Local  Associations. 

In  this  county  of  Alameda  in  particular,  do  we 
see  a  want  of  action  in  this  matter.  While  the 
soil  is  of  unusual  fertility,  the  population  large, 
intelligent,  and  to  a  large  extent  living  in  and 
about  villages  where  meetings  could  easily  be 
held,  there  is  but  one  farmers'  club  that  we 
know  of,  and  that  is  our  own. 

The  farmers  who  neglect  or   refuse_to   come 


forward  and  add  their  share  to  the  general  fund 
of  experience  and  influence,  must 

Not  Find  Fault 
With  the  mistakes  and  weakness  of  those  who 
are  doing  their  best  to  improve  matters. 

If  these  associations  were  formed  among 
those  bound  together  by  some  local  circum- 
stance, how  often  they  might  be  of 

Great  Advantage 

To  their  members.  Those  using  the  same  land- 
ing or  railroad  depot  could,  through  a  commit- 
tee representing  their  aggregate  patronage,  in 
many  cases,  secure  much  better  terms  as  to 
storage  and  transportation  than  would  be  grant- 
ed to  an  individual.  So  too,  a  number  of  men 
holding  under  the  same  grant,  and  wishing  to 
raise  money  for  carrying  on  their  legitimate 
business,  could  select  one  or  more  of  their  num- 
ber having  a  good  business  reputation  to  nego- 
tiate their  loans  for  them.  This  would  save  a 
great  deal  in  time  and  traveling  expenses,  as 
most  of  the  parties  need  not  trouble  themselves 
about  the  matter  until  the  papers  were  ready 
for  signing.  The  magnitude  of  the  loan  also 
would  be  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  capi- 
talists having  large  sums  to  loan  at  reasonable 
rates.  Then  the  expense  for  search  of  titles, 
which  is  often  very  heavy,  could  be  divided 
among  those  on  the  same  rancho,  and  exorbi- 
tant broker's  fees  could  be  avoided.  As  soon 
as  practicable, 

An  Agent  of  the  Farmers'  Union 

Should  be  appointed  and  authorized  to  collect 
information  on  modes  of  transportation,  chan- 
nels of  trade,  chartering  of  vessels  here  and  in 
foreign  ports,  cost  of  sacking,  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, etc.,  money  borrowing,  and  kindred 
subjects. 

The  work  of  such  an  agent  would  require  all 
the  time  and  ability  of  a  first-rate  business 
man,  and  should  be  well  paid  for.  To  provide 
for  the  salary  and  proper  expenses  of  this  agent 
would  require  but  a  small  contribution  from 
each  member  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  when 
that  organization  reaches  the  magnitude  which 
we  hope  it  may  speedily. 

There  is  need,  also,  of  some  careful  law- 
making 

In  Regard  to  Taxation. 
It  is  now  notorious  that  in  case  property  is 
mortgaged,  its  value  may  be  taxed  virtually 
three  times.  Changes  should  be  made  on  this 
and  other  points,  so  that  improvements  in  the 
way  of  erecting  buildings,  planting  trees,  etc., 
might  be  encouraged  rather  than  prevented. 

In  attempting  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  producers  of  the  State,  there  are  several 
things  which  as  reasonable  men  we  should  con- 
stantly bear  in  mind.  Perhaps  the  first  should 
be  that  it  is  useless  and  in  bad  taste  to  call  our 
opponents  by  hard  names.  There  is  more  to 
be  lost  than  gained  in  every  way  by  that  child- 
ish game. 

Good  Business  Management 
And  not  loud  words  is  what  we  must  rely  upon. 
Our  executive  officers  also  must  be  men  of  pru- 
dence and  energy,  who  will  not  neglect  the  trust 
given  them. 

And,  above  all,  let  us  strive  for  justice,  and 
not  for  the  creation  of  a  new  monopoly.  The 
great  point  to  be  gained  is  to  bring  the  produ- 
cer and  the  consumer  into  more  direct  commu- 
nication, for  their  mutual  benefit. 

J.  V.  Websteb, 
Chr.  Bagge, 
c.  h.  dwtnelle. 
Further  Report  next 


Adjourned  to  Dec.  27. 
week. 


The  Modoc  War. 


Having  just  returned  from  Oregon  by  the 
stage  we  saw  many  parties  just  from  the  '  'front, ' ' 
heard  the  stories  of  the  old  settlers,  and  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  secure  an  interview  with 
Mrs.  Brotherton,  whose  husband  and  sons 
were  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  who  has  done 
the  main  part  of  the  Indian  fighting  thus  far. 
Let  us  introduce  the  heroes  of  the  war: 
Mr.  Odeneal,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs; Major  Mason,  U.  S.  officer  in  command 
at  Ft.  Klamath;  Major  Green,  old  Apache- 
fighter,  now  in  command  of  forces  operat- 
ing against  the  Indians;  Messrs.  Fairchild  and 
Dorris,  settlers  at  Hot  Creek,  who  have  had  a 
part  of  the  Indians  in  their  employ — who  have 
trusted  and  befriended  them  and  have  tried  to 
secure  a  peace;  Sconches,  Chief  of  the  Modocs, 
still  remaining  quiet  at  the  Klamath  Reserva- 
tion. The  other  bands  seceded  from  Sconches 
then  from  Captain  Jack;  Captain  Jack,  Chief  in 
command  of  the  fighting  Indians,  who  says  he 
would  rather  die  fighting  for  his  home  than 
starve  on  the  Reservation;  Scar-faced  Charley, 
interpreter  to  Captain  Jack ;  Rock  Indians,  a 
party  of  8  braves  who  left  Captain  Jack,  estab- 
lished themselves  in  a  cave  10  or  12  miles  away, 
and  gained  the  name  of  lawless,  hard  cases; 
Black  Jim,  Chief  of  the  Rock  Indian  party; 
One-eyed  Mose,  Long  Jim,  Rock  Indian  Dave, 
members  of  the  above  party;  Hot  Creek  Indians 
are  35  in  number  and  have  been  living  by  their 
work  about  the  settlements  at  Hot  Creek. 

The  Seat  of  War 
Is  on  Tule  lake  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
State,  70  miles  east  from  Yreka.  Lost  river 
empties  into  the  north-eastern  end  of  Tule  Lake. 
On  the  south-eastern  eid«  settlers  have  been 


living,  and  on  the  opposite  side  Captain  J 
party.  On  the  south  west  end  of  the  lake  is  a 
very  rough  country,  said  to  be  a  lava  country, 
where  they  report  that  the  Indians  have  their 
supplies  laid  up  in  a  very  large,  and  almost  in- 
accessible cave,  with  plenty  of  fresh  water  run- 
ning through. 

Capt.  Jack  had  trouble  with  Sconches  and 
the  agents  in  charge,  and  finally  obtained  leave, 
two  or  three  years  since,  to  leave  the  Reserva- 
tion on  a  fishing  and  hunting  excursion.  He 
found  this  place  in  Tule  Lake  unsettled  and 
chose  to  stay  there.  Foreseeing  that  he  would 
be  sometime  ordered  back  to  the  Reservation, 
he  has  been  for  a  long  time  securing  arms, 
training  his  men,  and  laying  up  supplies  in  his 
chosen  cave. 

His  Policy 
Has  been  to  manage  his  tribe  so  as  to  cause  as 
little  trouble  to  the  settlers  as  possible,  in  hope 
that  the  day  of  trouble  might  be  delayed.  In 
this  he  has  been  thwarted  by  the  Rock  Indians, 
who  were  determined  to  live  by  begging  and 
stealing,  and  who  went  off  by  themselves  to  en- 
able them  to  secure  this  end  the  better. 

They  committed  depredations.  Settlers  ap- 
plied to  the  Indian  Agent  for  relief.  He  tried 
to  persuade  them  to  go  back  on  the  Reservation. 
They  refused  to  go.  He  telegraphed  to  Wash- 
ington for  instruction,  and  was  ordered  to  turn 
the  business  over  to  the  military.  They  went 
down  to  make  arrangements  with  Jack,  and  ar- 
rived very  early  in  the  morning,  but  did  not  ex- 
pect a  fight.  Whether  a  party  was  sent  to  no- 
tify the  settlers  we  do  not  know.  They  failed 
to  receive  this  notice.  On  Thanksgiving  morn- 
ing about  35  of  the  soldiers  held  a  parley  with 
Jack's  band  numbering  60  to  80  braves.  Scar- 
faced  Charley  appeared  and  did  the  talking  for 
half  an  hour,  when  the  U.  S.  officer  in  command 
ordered  the  Indians  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

The  Battle 
Began  with  this  order,  for  Scar-faced  Charley, 
from  his  position  in  the  tules,  fired  on  the 
Lieut,  in  command,  then  dropped  out  of  sight 
to  get  ready  for  another  shot.  Then  the  firing 
became  general  and  the  Rock  Indian  braves, 
who  were  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  Lost 
River,  started  off  to  murder  settlers.  In  the 
battle  the  Indians  were  driven  off,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  any  of  them  was  hurt.  The  sol- 
diers suffered  a  slight  loss. 

The  Murders 
Were  done  by  Black  Jim's  party,  who  found  the 
farmers  about  their  work  and  killed  fifteen  of 
them.  Mr.  Brotherton  and  his  two  sons  were 
among  the  number.  They  then  started  in  pur- 
suit of  another  son,  who  ran  to  the  house  and 
was  rescued  by  the  appearance  of  his  mother 
with  the  Henry  rifle.  In  view  of  the  danger 
they  halted  a  little,  giving  young  Brotherton 
time  to  reach  the  house.  Besides  the  Henry 
rifle  Mrs.  B.  was  supplied  with  plenty  of  ammu- 
nition, two  good  revolvers,  some  other  rifles  and 
some  flour,  all  very  desirable  plunder  for  the 
Indians.  Mrs.  Brotherton  and  her  son  did  con- 
siderable shooting  at  the  Indians,  who  appeared 
occasionally  for  a  day  or  two.  Mrs.  Brotherton 
says  her  son  shot  one  Indian  through  the  hand, 
but  she  does  not  know  that  they  did  them  any 
further  damage.  The  same  men  had  been  try- 
ing only  a  few  days  before  to  buy  her  rifle  and 
some  flour. 

They  are  not  reported  to  have  killed  any 
women  or  children  thus  far.  After  Mrs.  Broth- 
erton had  succeeded  for  a  couple  of  days  in  de- 
fending her  home,  a  party  of  citizen  volunteers 
came  to  her  relief.  They  invited  the  Indians 
to  battle,  and  burned  her  hay-stack  and  bam 
to  prevent  their  being  used  as  cover.  She  says 
that  those  Indians,  who  murdered  her  husband 
and  her  sons,  must  not  be  taken  back  to  the 
Reservation  for  she  has  a  debt  to  pay  them. 
Her  sparkling  eye  and  firm  set  mouth  tell  a 
story  of  revenge. 

These  Indians  are  on  the  Shoot, 

For  she  says  she  has  often  seen  them  riding  at 
full  speed  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
shoot  wild-geese  as  well  as  if  they  were  sitting 
still.  They  have  Sharp's  rifles,  Henry  rifles 
and  Needle  guns. 

Fairchild  and  Dorris  went  with  3  or  4  of  their 
Hot  Creek  Indians  to  Capt.  Jack'B  camp,  and 
had  a  long  interview  with  him  hoping  to  get 
him  to  go  on  the  Reservation.  He  said  that  he 
had  had  not  countenanced  any  murder  of  set- 
tlers, and  would  prevent  it  in  future  if  possible, 
but  would  fight  the  military,  and  would  not  go 
on  the  Reservation. 

They  made  arrangements  for  an  escort,  and 
were  going  to  take  the  Hot  Creek  Modocs  to 
the  Reservation  on  the  next  day,  but  when  they 
awoke  the  birds  were  flown,  and  it  appeared 
that  they  had  been  making  bullets  by  the  hat- 
full.  It  was  no  longer  considered  safe  to  re- 
main there,  and  the  white  settlers  moved  their 
families  away  next  day. 

The  Forces  in  the  Field. 

Have  been  variously  estimated,  but  with  the  ad- 
ditions of  the  Hot  Creek  Modocs,  they  must 
number  about  120  braves.  There  are  operating 
against  them  the  military  at  Fort  Klamath,  two 
companies  of  75  regulars  from  Vancouver,  citi- 
zens from  the  vicinity  of  the  trouble  and  volnn- 
teers  from  Yreka,  Ashland  and  Jacksonville. 
There  are  probably  from  250  to  300  men  in  the 
field,  well  armed  and  equipped.  It  is  the  gen- 
eral impresion  that  the  Indians  will  retreat  to 
the  lower  country  as  soon  as  they  are  pressed 
to  fight  and  that  it  will  be  very  hard  to  do  any 
better  than  starve  them  out,  if  they  get  there,  c. 


What  cannot  be  cured  must  be  endured. 

Welcome  is  the  best  cheer. 

We  carry  oar  worst  enemies  within  us,- 
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Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained  through 
Dewey  &  Co'a.  Mining  and  Scientific  Peeps, 
American  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency,  the  fol- 
lowing are  worthy  of  mention. 

Device  for  Charging  Drill  Holes  with 
Powder. — Francis  H.  Lavalle,  Auburn,  Cal. 
This  invention  relates  to  a  novel  instrument 
for  charging  the  holes  which  are  made  by  a 
drill  for  blasting  purposes,  with  Giant  or  other 
powder,  for  the  purpose  of  compacting  it,  pre- 
paratory to  exploding  the  blast.  A  metal  tube, 
or  charger  is  employed,  which  contains  the  re- 
quired amount  of  powder  to  charge  the  hole. 
A  piston  moves  in  this  cylinder,  and  has 
a  rod  extending  through  the  upper  end  of 
the  cylinder,  and  through  a  tube  which 
is  screwed  upon  its  upper  end  so  as  to 
extend  to  the  required  distance  from  the 
charger  to  permit  it  to  be  inserted  in  the  drill 
hole  while  the  operator  retains  his  hold  upon 
the  tube.  To  use  this  charger  the  desired 
amount  of  powder  is  placed  in  the  cylinder  and 
packed  by  compression  if  desired,  the  piston 
being  withdrawn  by  means  of  the  handle  as  far 
as  possible.  The  cylinder  is  then  inserted  in 
the  drill  hole  and  pushed  down  to  the  bottom ; 
the  piston  is  then  forced  down  so  as  to  force 
the  powder  out  of  the  cylinder.  If  desired,  the 
powder  can  be  compacted  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  before  removing  it  from  the  cylinder.  This 
greatly  facilitates  the  operation  of  blasting,  as 
the  powder  can  be  placed  in  the  hole  without 
trouble,  whereas,  as  at  present  used,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  compact  it  in  water,  which  fills  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  and  the  powder  is  conse- 
quently stirred  into  a  pasty  mass  so  that  it  will 
not  do  full  execution. 

Improved  Slide  Valve. — Henry  Kessler,  S. 
F.,  Cal.  This  is  an  improvement  in  that  class 
of  slide  valves,  which  have  a  bearing  against  the 
top  of  the  steam  chest,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
steam  from  getting  above  it,  and  thus  permit 
the  valve  to  move  easily  without  a  pressure  of 
steam  upon  it.  The  improvement  consists  in 
employing  two  packing  rings  arouDd  the  upper 
end  of  the  valve,  which  are  supported  on  springs 
so  as  to  be  held  above  the  upper  face  of  the 
valve.  These  rings  bear  against  the  under  side 
of  the  cover  of  the  steam  chest,  and  make  a 
tight  joint,  thus  preventing  the  entrance  of 
steam  above  the  valve,  which  is  thereby  bal- 
anced, and  the  pressure  on  the  seat  materially 
reduced. 

Milling  Tool  tor  Turning  Lathes. — Charles 
Rahsskopff,  S.  F.,  Cal.  This  is  a  tool  to  be 
used  in  turning  lathes,  in  place  of  the  usual 
cutter  or  circular  planer  with  a  cutting  face  for 
milling  down  or  cutting  a  stem  or  rod  of 
any  required  diameter  from  a  piece  of  metal. 
The  improvement  consists  of  an  arrangement 
by  which  detachable  planers  or  cutters  can  be 
employed  in  place  of  the  ordinary  fixed  or  per- 
manent ones.  Theso  cutters  are  so  arranged 
that  they  can  be  adjustsd  to  or  from  the  center 
as  desired,  in  order  to  cut  or  trim  a  wider  or 
narrower  shoulder,  with  a  larger  or  smaller 
stem,  as  required. 

Striping  Implement  fob  Painters. — D.  Ly- 
don  and  C.  Halsey,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Freshly  painted 
surfaces  may  be  striped  by  means  of  this  tool, 
which  consists  principally  of  a  small  wheel  or 
roller  which  has  a  milled  edge,  and  a  small  box 
which  is  properly  placed  to  receive  the  paint 
which  is  taken  up  by  the  wheel.  A  hollow 
metal  handle  is  employed,  at  one  end  of  which 
a  metal  end  piece  is  secured,  so  constructed 
that  a  portion  of  it  will  stand  at  an  angle  to  the 
handle.  The  angular  part  is  then  divided  into 
two  parts,  and  a  small  wheel  is  placed  between 
them  so  as  to  revolve  upon  a  shaft  bearing  on 
the  metal  on  each  side.  The  edge  or  face  of 
this  wheel  is  milled.  Directly  above  the  wheel  is 
a  small  metal  box  or  wiper,  the  under  side  of 
which  is  slotted  angularly,  so  that  the  upper 
portion  or  rim  of  the  wheel  will  pass  inside  of 
the  slot  as  it  revolves.  For  striping,  the  tool  is 
taken  in  the  hand  after  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  has 
been  put  on  and  the  wheel  rolled  over  the 
painted  surface.  The  milled  rim  of  the  wheel 
will  take  up  the  fresh  paint  and  deposit  it  in 
the  box  as  it  passes  through  the  slot. 

Roasting  Furnace.— Martin  P.  Boss,  Eureka, 
Nevada.  The  invention  relates  to  a  novel  in- 
terior arrangement  of  that  class  of  roasting  fur- 
naces which  are  known  as  upright  or  stack  fur- 
naces, in  which  the  pulverizod  ore  is  fed  into 
the  top  of  the  stack  so  as  to  fall  to  the  bottom 
through  the  flame  and  products  of  combustion 
from  the  furnace.  The  improvement  consists 
of  a  narrow  zig-zag  flue  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
stack  and  a  suspended  frame  in  the  upper  half 
which  fits  inside  of  the  stack.  This  frame  is 
also  provided  with  a  zig-zag  opening  or  Hue 
which  passes  down  through  it.  The  frame  is 
suspended  from  a  shaft  which  passes  across 
above  the  stack  and  from  which  it  receives  a 
jarring  or  shaking  motion  by  which  the  ore  is 
caused  to  fall  from  one  incline  to  the  other. 

Improved  Car  Coupling. — ElishaT.  Barlow, 
San  Francisco.  This  is  an  improved  self-act- 
ing car  coupling  by  which  two  cars  can  be  con- 


nected together  without  the  presence  of  an  at- 
tendant to  enter  the  link,  as  the  bumpers  come 
together,  thus  preventing  any  chance  of  acci- 
dents. It  consists  of  a  simple  attachment, 
which  can  be  readily  applied  to  the  drawheads 
at  present  in  use,  by  which  the  pin  or  bolt 
which  confines  the  ends  of  the  link  in  the  draw- 
head  is  held  in  the  proper  position  to  permit 
the  entering  link  to  automatically  release  it  and 
allow  it  to  drop  through  the  link  to  the  holding 
position.  The  pin  is  secured  in  a  frame  called 
a  pin  holder,  which  passes  down  through  an 
opening  in  the  drpwhead  back  of  the  pin-hole. 
This  pin  holder  can  be  raised  bodily  so  as  to 
lift  the  pin  sufficiently  to  let  the  link  pass  be- 
neath it,  and  a  trip  lever  serves  to  support  the 
pin  holder  in  place.  The  entering  link  forces 
the  trip  lever  back  until  it  allows  the  pin  holder 
to  drop  and  the  pin  passes  through  the  link  so 
as  to  hold  it  in  the  usual  manner  of  a  link  and 
pin. 


The  Cause  of  the  Advance. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  price  of  wheat  in  Cal- 
ifornia is  regulated  by  the  quotations  of  the 
Liverpool  market,  where  the  most  of  our  sur- 
plus grain  is  sent.  The  sudden  rise  in  this 
State  within  a  few  days  from  $1.75  to  $1.85, 
when  the  Liverpool  quotations  show  a  decline 
of  2d  per  cental  in  the  same  period,  demands 
perhaps,  a  little  explanation.  Long  before  the 
harvest  commenced,  certain  monopolists, 
backed  up  evidently  by  the  Central  Pacific 
Company,  and  other  moneyed  rings,  secured 
by  means  of  their  information  and  their  agents 
abroad,  the  charter  of  every  vessel  likely  to  ar- 
rive in  San  Francisco  for  months  to  come. 
These  charters  were  secured  at  a  reasonable 
rate,  but  having  the  power  in  their  hands, 
they  unscrupulously  added  from  twenty  to 
thirty  per  cent,  more  on  the  freight  charges, 
which  the  farmer  and  producer  had  to  pay  by 
an  unwarantable  reduction  in  the  price  of  their 
grain.  The  news  of  these  exceedingly  lii<,'h 
freight  charges  spread  far  and  wide,  and  ship 
owners  refused  to  charter  more  vessels  to  the 
ring,  preferring  to  reap  tKe  advantages  them- 
selves. The  consequence  is  that  the  vessels 
now  arriving  are  bound  by  no  previous  contract 
with  the  ring,  and  a  fair  competition  has 
brought  the  price  of  freight  per  ton  down  to  a 
reasonable  figure,  which  allows  a  fair  margin 
of  profits  for  the  ship  owner  and  vastly  in- 
creases the  farmers'  profits.  This  price  or  a 
higher  one,  would  have  been  attained  from  the 
commencement  of  the  shipping  season  but  for 
the  action  of  the  monopolists  who  secured  the 
vessels  and  mercilessly  robbed  the  farmers  of 
at  least  ten  cents  per  cental  on  over  5,000,000 
centals,  which  have  already  been  exported, 
and  as  many  more  now  lying  in  the  ware- 
houses, which  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to 
over  $1,000,000  obtained  from  the  farmers  of 
thi3  State  by  these  soulless  grabbers,  and  yet 
when  an  election  is  called  these  same  farmers 
give  their  whole  support  to  the  candidates 
put  forward  by  the  rings  who  wax  powerful 
and  wealthy  upon  the  labor  of  the  farmer. 

We  clip  the  foregoing  from  the  San  Joaquin 
Republican,  a  paper  that  dares  to  put  some 
wholesome  truths  in  the  minds  of  its  readers, 
even  though  the  Commercial  Herald,  of  San 
Francisco — in  the  interest  of  the  monopolists — 
declares  it  wicked  to  publish  an  address  based 
upon  the  precise  facts  and  truths  as  set  forth 
in  the  Rural  weeks  ago,  and  reiterated  by  the 
Republican  as  above. 

Saving  Food  by  Eating  it. — "Bad  cookery, " 
says  Prof.  Jewel,  "has  destroyed  more  men 
than  famine,  pestilence,  or  war."  We  would 
place  also  to  the  account  of  bad  cooking  half 
the  quarrels  that  separate  those  who  should  bo 
friends.  Heavy  bread,  soggy  pastry,  leathery 
meat,  muddy  coffee,  water-logged  potatoes; 
how  is  it  possible  for  any  human  stomach  to 
keep  good  natured  on  such  diet.  Yet  in  how 
many  families  poor  bread  is  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception.  One  week  it  stands  a  little  to 
long  before  baking,  and  is  sour;  the  next  time 
it  doesn't  stand  quite  long  enough  and  is  heavy, 
the  next  time  it  is  baked  to  quick,  or  not  quick 
erough,  is  underdone  or  overdone  (that  rarely), 
and  so  three-fourths  of  the  time  many  families 
have  poor  bread,  and  some  never  have  any  that 
is  first-class  from  January  to  December.  But 
do  we  condemn  to  the  swill-pail  all  bad  bread  ? 
If  butchers  sell  us  bad  meat,  or  the  milkman 
gives  us  chalk  or  cornstarch  for  the  pure  lacte- 
al we  feel  grievously  wronged.  Yet  we  can  put 
sour,  heavy,  soda  ruined  bread  into  our  chil- 
dren's mouths  and  say  our  prayers  at  night 
with  a  clear  conscience.  If  their  digestive  or- 
cans  cry  out,  and  they  are  fretful  and  insubor- 
dinate we  charge  their  misdemeanors  to  orig- 
inal sin  or  total  depravity,  when  the  sin  lies  at 
our  own  door.  This  eating  food  to  save  it  is 
the  falsest  of  all  economy;  it  is  economy  that 
makes  a  man  poor,  poor  in  health,  poor  iu 
flesh,  poor  in  animal  spirits,  poor  in  genuine 
piety,  and  his  life  of  few  days  and  full  of 
trouble.  Let  us  have  good  bread.  It  is  the 
greatest  peacemaker  in  any  family,  and  all 
time  and  strength  invested  in  insuring  a  first- 
class  article  pays  a  compound  iuterest.  Thus 
in  substance  writes  a  sufferer  from  eating  food 
to  save  ft. 


Wool  in  New  York. 

We  have  received  Walter  Broicn  <fc  Son's 
Monthly  Wool  Circular  of  date  Dec.  2d,  1872, 
from  which  we  extract  as  follows: 

With  the  approach  of  November  the  wool 
market  showed  signs  of  improvement,  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  month  an  advance  of  five 
per  cent,  was  fairly  established,  with  an  active 
demand  in  which  both  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers participated. 

The  exciting  influences  attending  the  late 
Presidential  election  having  subsided,  business 
appeared  to  have  resumed  a  healthy  condition, 
and  confidence  in  the  permanency  of  the  im- 
provement seemed  to  be  shared  by  all  the  trade. 

The  disastrous  fire  at  Boston,  at  which  nearly 
nine  million  pounds  of  wool  were  destroyed, 
caused  a  sudden  further  rise  of  ten  per  cent,  in 
the  value  of  all  wools,  and  large  transactions 
took  place  during  the  week  succeeding  the  fire. 
The  market  was  for  the  time,  excited;  but  dealers 
evidently  had  no  desire  to  see  prices  reach  the 
bight  attained  last  winter,  being  disposed  to 
meet  the  market  at  current  rates. 

The  long  period  of  dullness  had  caused  deal- 
ers to  allow  their  stocks  to  run  very  low,  and 
the  sudden  rise  brought  many  of  them  into  the 
market,  along  with  those  manufacturers  who 
were  in  need  of  immediate  supplies,  and  some 
few  who  probably,  considered  it  prudent  to  lay 
in  more  than  temporary  stocks.  Stability  was 
thus  given  to  trade,  which  has  continued  up  to 
the  present  time,  with  fewer  transactions  dur- 
ing the  past  few  days,  owing,  perhaps,  to  its 
having  been  "  holiday  week." 

The  heavy  losses  supposed  to  have  been  sus- 
tained by  manufacturers,  either  directly  or 
through  their  commission  houses,  by  reason  of 
the  Boston  fire,  has  naturally  created  some  dis- 
trust in  the  matter  of  credits,  and  until  the  real 
status  of  manufacturers  is  ascertained,  this  feel- 
ing will,  no  doubt,  more  or  less  prevail,  and  to 
that  extent  will  have  its  effect  upon  the  market. 

Many  sales  were  made  immediately  after  the 
fire  at  rates  relatively  high  compared  with  pres- 
ent quotations,  which  induced  numerous  con- 
signors to  virtually  withdraw  their  wools  from 
market  by  limiting  the  price,  in  consequence  of 
which,  transactions  have  been  restricted. 

The  supply  of  fleece  wools  in  the  market  is 
very  moderate,  and  the  receipts  from  the  inter- 
ior continue  small. 

Pulled  wools,  which,  for  a  long  time  had 
been  much  neglected,  were  in  better  demand 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  Light, 
stong  stapled  parcels  of  extra  and  super  have 
sustuined  an  advance  of  fifteen  per  cent.  Stocks 
generally  are  light. 

Texas  wools  have  sympathized  with  the  gen- 
eral advance,  and  most  of  the  supplies  in  first 
hands  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  have  been 
disposed  of  at  full  quotations. 

California  wools.  Transactions  have  been 
large  in  all  grades,  both  of  spring  and  fall  clips; 
but  most  holders,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of 
these  wools,  have  not  met  the  market  freely, 
and  consequently  have  large  invoices  still  on 
hand. 

Foreign  wools.  Throughout  the  month 
there  was  an  active  market  for  all  classes  of 
clothing  wools  with  a  steady  advance  in  prices. 
The  limited  supply  of  fleeces  in  the  Eastern 
markets  caused  a  lively  demand  for  all  descrip- 
tions of  foreign  warp  wools.  The  supply  is 
greatly  reduced. 

Prices  Current  of  Wool  at  New  York,  December 
2d,  1872. 

DOMESTIC  FLEECES. 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Vihqinia. 

Saxony  Fleece 70@73|Quarter-bld  Fleeoe MA  68 

H  and  Full-  Bid  Merino.t}<<3)70  Common  Fleece 63@65 

Half-bid  Fleece 68®70!Combing  Fleece 75(*so 

CALIFORNIA. 

Spring  Clip,  fine 43®47|Fall  Clip,  A  1 30<?:il 

Spring  Clip,  nii'd'um.  ...43«47  Fall  Clip,  Iwgds  A  b'ry  .M(«30 
Spring  Clip,  lw  gds  A  br.33@40l 

Tobacco  Culture. 

J.  R.  Culp,  of  Gilroy  township,  has  demon- 
strated to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  experienced 
tobacconists,  the  feasibility  of  growing  and  cur- 
ing tobacco  in  this  country,  which  is  but  little 
if  any  inferior  in  quality  to  that  grown  on  the 
Island  of  Cuba.  In  fact,  cigars  made  from  this 
tobacco  have  deceived  the  best  experts  in  that 
line,  as  was  demonstrated  a  few  days  since  on 
the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  a  number  oi  San  Fran- 
cisco tobacconists  to  his  works.  As  we  stated, 
some  time  since,  in  describing  Culp's  tobacco 
works,  he  claims  by  his  process  of  curing — for 
which  he  has  obtained  letters  patent — to  accom- 
plish for  tobacco  the  same  results  as  are  pro- 
duced by  the  hot,  moist  climate  of  Cuba.  In 
other  words  he  holds  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  tobacco  of  California  and  that  of 
Cuba,  is  the  excess  in  the  former  of  nicotine  and 
other  volatile  oils;  and  that  by  this  method  of 
curing  he  expels  those  obnoxious  oils.  The  re- 
sults he  has  obtained  fully  confirm  this  theory. 

By  this  process  of  curing  the  culture  of  to- 
bacco can  he  made  immensely  profitable  in  this 
country,  where  the  soil  is  adapted  to  its  growth. 
Mr.  Culp's  last  year's  crop — some  twelve  thou- 
sand pounds— for  which  he  has  been  offered 
fifty  cents  a  pound,  cost  not  to  exceed  three  and 
a  quarter  cents. 

We  do  not  know  what  price  Mr.  Culp  would 
ask  for  the  right  to  use  his  process  for  curing 
the  tobacco;  but  we  presume  it  would  not  be 
such  as  to  be  burdensome  upon  the  producer. 
The  profit  is  so  immense  that  the  producer  could 
well  afford  to  pay  liberally  for  the  royalty.  The 


whole  secret  of  curing  could  be  acquired  in  a 
short  time  by  any  one  of  ordinary  "gumption." 
— San  Jose  Mercury. 

Cotton  in  Merced. 

The  Snelling  Argus,  has  the  following  on  the 
cotton  crop  of  Merced  County,  now  being  har- 
vested : 

The  cotton  planters  in  this  section  of  the 
county  have  nearly  completed  gathering  their 
crop9,  and  Col.  Strong  the  Messrs.  Buckley 
Bros.,  occupying  adjoining  farms,  are  each  run- 
ning their  gins  and  turning  out  five  or  six  bales 
each  per  day.  Col.  Strong's  machinery  is  run 
by  horse  power,  and  does  the  work  as  hand- 
somely as  could  be  wished.  He  packs  his  cot- 
ton in  a  hay  press,  and,  although,  the  bales  are 
are  rather  light,  they  look  handsome  and  will 
preserve  the  lint  well.  He  informs  us  Jhat  he 
will  finish  picking  in  about  two  weeks,  his  crop 
upon  the  Merced  plantation  amounting  to  about 
130,000  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  or  about  100 
bales  of  clean  lint. 

Messrs.  Buckley  Bros,  run  their  gin  by  steam 
power  and  pack  with  their  hop  press,  run  by 
hand  power.  They  inform  us  that  the  bales 
they  have  turned  out  weigh  from  250  to  295 
poands,  and  they  calculate  their  crop  will 
amount  to  150  bales,  most  of  which  they  will 
ship  to  Europe  that  it  may  be  brought  into  di- 
rect competition  with  the  cotton  of  other  parti" 
of  the  world  and  its  true  rank  and  value  be  as- 
certained. They  think  that  California  cotton 
will  be  in  good  demand  in  the  English  markets 
when  their  samples  are  placed  on  exhibition  or 
the  staple  has  been  tried  by  the  manufactures. 

They  have  a  force  of  seventy  bands  at  work 
picking  out  their  cotton  in  their  fields,  and  will 
not  finish  gathering  for  two  or  three  weeks  yet. 
They  inform  us  that  they  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  very  large  increase  in  the  acreage 
to  be  put  in  cultivation  in  cotton  on  their  farm 
the  coming  season,  a  large  part  of  which  will 
be  tilled  by  tenants  who  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  cotton  raising  in  the  States  bor- 
dering on  the  Gulf  coast.  Major  John  L.  Strong 
is  superintending  the  gathering  of  the  crop  on 
Mariposa  Creek  in  this  county,  and  we  learn 
from  gentlemen  who  have  visited  the  planta- 
tions, that  the  cotton  is  not  only  of  excellent 
quality  but  is  turning  out  largely.  From  what 
we  can  gather  of  farmers  in  regard  to  their  in- 
tentions the  cotton  crop  of  1873  will  be  three  or 
four  times  greater  than  that  of  this  season. 

Transportation  of  Crops. 

The  President  in  his  late  message  called  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  country  were  increasing  in  a 
much  greater  proportion  than  the  means  for 
their  transportation.  Whether  this  be  true  or 
not,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  cost  of 
transporting  crops  from  the  Western  States  is 
too  great  to  make  the  labor  of  the  producer  re- 
munerative. Whether  these  high  tariffs  are 
due  to  the  scarcity  of  transportation  or  the  ex- 
tortion of  monopolies,  makes  but  little  differ- 
ence in  the  remedy  to  be  applied,  which  is  sug- 
gested in  the  message. 

The  President  recommends  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  all  possible  information,  by  means  of 
surveys  and  otherwise,  in  regard  to  feasible 
routes  foe  canals  from  the  west  to  the  tide 
water  of  the  Atlantic,  in  order  that  Congress 
may,  when  required  be  able  to  apply  the  right 
remedy  to  a  matter  which  is  seriously  threaten- 
ing the  material  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Three  great  routes  have  been  suggested. 
One  to  connect  the  Mississipi  Valley  with  the 
Atlantic  at  Charleston  and  Savannah,  by  way 
of  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  rivers,  and  by  canals 
and  slackwater  navigation  to  Savannah  and 
Ocmulgee.  This  route  has  been  surveyed  by 
an  eminent  marine  officer,  and  declared  per- 
fectly feasible.  The  second  route  is  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Kanawah  and  James  River  Canal 
to  the  Ohio;  and  the  third,  by  the  extension 
of  the  Chesepeake  and  Ohio  Canal. 

These  two  latter  routes  will  be  proposed  for 
the  consideration  of  Congress  at  its  present 
session.  In  carrying  grain,  and,  in  fact,  any 
kind  of  freight  in  quantity,  railroads  cannot  be- 
gin to  compete  with  canals,  the  difference  in 
price  much  more  than  offsetting  the  difference 
in  time.  With  these  canals  in  operation  the 
producers  of  the  West  would  have  ample  and 
cheap  transportation.  If  the  present  state  of 
affairs  is  due  to  the  scarcity  of  transportation, 
this  would  supply  it;  if  it  is  due  to  the  extor- 
tions of  monopolies,  the  construction  of  these 
canals  would  secure  a  competition  the  full  ben- 
efit of  which  would  accrue  to  the  producer. — 
San  Jose  Mercury. 

The  standard  bushel  of  the  United  States 
contains  2150.4  cubic  inches.  The  "Imperial 
bushel"  is  about  68  cubic  inches.  Any  box  or 
measure,  the  contents  of  which  are  equal  to 
2150.4  cubic  inches,  will  hold  a  bushel  of  grain. 
In  measuring  fruit,  vegetables,  coal  or  other 
substances,  one-fifth  must  be  added.  In  other 
words,  a  peck  measnre  five  times  even  full 
makes  one  bushel.  The  usual  practice  is  to 
"heap  the  measure." 

Thirty  million  pounds  of  dried  apples  and 
peaches  are  said  to  have  been  sold  in  Chicago 
alone  during  the  year  ending  July,  1871,  and 
three  thousand  barrels  of  dried  blackberries 
were  destroyed  there  during  the  fire  in  October, 
1871. 
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Ether  vs.  Chloroform. 

If  the  foroe  of  statistics  be  of  any  value, 
ether,  beyond  question,  is  the  agent  -which 
presents  the  most  powerful  claims,  and  must 
obtain  our  confidence  as  the  safest  anesthetic. 
The  reports  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Virginia 
during  this  season  are  conclusive.  By  combin- 
ing American  and  British  statistics  the  result  is 
found  to  be  as  follows : 

Agent  employed.  Deaths.  Inhalations. 

Ether ;  4  to    92.815  or  1  in  23  2o« 

Ohlorolorm 53  to  152,11)0  or  I  in     2,883 

Mixture    of    chloroform    and 

ether 2  to  11,176,  or  1   In    5,688 

Bichloride  of  Methylene 2  to  10,000.  or  1    in     5,000 

It  is  thus  proved  statistically  that  chloroform 
is  eight  times  as  dangerous  as  ether,  twice  as 
dangerous  as  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and 
ether,  and,  as  far  as  experience  goes,  it  is  more 
dangerous  than  bichloride  of  methylene;  in 
fact,  chloroform  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
the  anaesthetic  agents  in  use.  If  statistics  are 
of  any  value,  these  should  be  startling  and  im- 
pressive ones.  The  report  of  the  London 
Chloroform  Committee  states  as  the  result  of 
careful  investigation,  that  "ether  is  less  dan- 
gerous than  chloroform;"  and  that  "with  every 
care,  and  the  most  exact  dilution  of  the  chlo- 
roform vapor,  the  state  of  insensibility  may 
pass  in  a  few  moments  into  one  of  imminent 
death;"  and  the  latest  surgical  work  from 
America  advocates  ether  as  the  most  suitable 
anaesthetic. — British  Medical  Journal. 
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Phosphorescence  Produced  by  Decompo- 
sition. 

Many  kinds  of  fish,  which  can  make  no  claim 
to  luminosity  when  in  life,  become  brilliantly 
phosphorescent  after  death.  Mackerels  and 
herrings  especially,  when  their  dead  bodies  are 
exposed  for  a  short  time  to  the  air,  becomes  lu- 
minous in  the  dark,  and  have  often  appalled 
some  rustic  youngster  by  their  strange  phos- 
phoric glitter  as  they  hang  outside  a  cottage 
door.  Stretch  forth  your  hand  and  touch  them, 
aDd  you  will  find  your  fingers  covered  with  a 
greasy  substance,  and  luminous,  as  if  rubbed 
with  phosphorus.  If  the  greasy  substance  be 
separated  from  the  dead  fish,  and  placed  on  a 
plate  of  glass,  it  continues  to  shinein  the  dark. 
But,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  phosphorescence, 
there  is  no  heat — only  light.  When  these  dead 
fish  are  placed  in  sea-water,  in  a  few  days  time 
they  render  it  luminous — evidently  from  the  lu- 
minous grease  permeating  the  surrounding 
liquid;  moreover,  the  water  shines  everywhere 
with  equal  lustre,  and  suffers  no  diminution  of 
its  luminosity  by  being  passed  through  a  sieve. 
Water  which  has  thus  been  rendered  luminous 
loses  its  transparency,  looks  milky,  and  ac- 
quires a  disagreeable  odor;  and  its  phosphores- 
cence may  last  for  four  or  five  days.  Dead  ani- 
mal matter  of  all  kinds  occasionally  becomes 
phosphorescent.  Peep  some  winter's  night, 
into  the  larder,  and  perchance  you  will  see — as 
Dr.  Boyle  once  saw — a  neck  of  veal  gleaming 
all  over  with  spots  of  light.  You  may  fancy, 
as  most  people  do,  that  this  phosphorescence 
is  a  sign  of  decomposition,  and  that  both  the 
veal  and  the  gleaming  herring  or  mackerel 
ought  to  be  thrown  away.  But  this  is  a  mistake; 
for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  luminosity 
from  dead  animal  matter  always  shows  itself 
before  decay  begins,  and  either  ceases  at  once 
or  rapidly  diminishes  as  soon  as  chemical  de- 
composition sets  it.  We  may  add  that  not  a 
vestige  of  infusoria  or  other  animalcule  is  to 
be  found  in  this  luminous  matter  when  exam- 
ined under  the  microscope. — Belgravia. 

The  New  Fbench  Metee. — It  might  astonish 
unreflecting  persons  says  the  London  Tele-graph, 
to  know  of  the  prolonged  and  anxious  precau- 
tions that  have  been  taken  in  the  preparation 
of  the  French  Metre,  which  is  to  be  the  future 
standard  of  international  measurement.  After 
long  discussion,  and  debates  which  turned  on 
the  millionth  part  of  a  millnietre,  the  learned 
men  charged  that  this  inquiry  by  the  Academy 
of  Science  have  reported  in  favor  of  the  imple- 
ment actually  existing  in  the  archives  of  Paris. 
Copies  of  this  standard  are  to  be  delicately 
made,  and  furnished  to  the  countries  which  ac- 
cept it  as  a  common  canon.  The  length  of  the 
original  is  to  be  taken  at  the  freezing  point; 
the  material  of  the  authenticated  copies  will  be 
composed  of  mixed  platinum  and  iridium,  and 
they  will  be  constructed  out  of  one  and  the 
same  ingot.  They  will  be  heated  for  many 
days  at  a  prodigious  temperature,  so  as  to  be 
proof,  as  far  as  possible,  against  subsequent 
molecular  action.  Each  metre  will  be  stored 
up  in  company  with  extremely  sensitive  ther- 
mometers, specially  manufactured  and  tested; 
and  the  divisions  on  each  rod  will  be  marked 
with  micro-machinery  constructed  for  that  par- 
ticular purpose.  This  might  seem  needless 
care,  and,  no  doubt,  the  millionth  part  of  the 
thousandth  of  a  metre  is  no  great  matter  to  lose 
or  gain,  seeing  that  neither  buyer  nor  seller 
could  possibly  be  aware  of  it.  But  in  reality, 
great  issues  depend  upon  the  utmost  attainable 
accuracy  in  establishing  such  a  standard ;  innum- 
erable operations  of  human  life  are  founded 
upon  it;  and  such  anxious  precautions  are 
therefore  the  very  veracity  of  mechan?;s,  the 
intellectual  conscience  of  commerce  and  men- 
suration. 


There  is  True  Economy  in  Good  Roads. 

There  is  no  economy  in  saving  in  "the  spigot 
and  losing  at  the  bung. ' '  There  is  no  economy  in 
parsimony  in  road  making  and  paying  treble  or 
quadruple  to  wagon  makers,  blaoksmiths  and 
harness  makers.  Uneven  road  beds,  gulleys 
and  boulders  tax  a  man  more  heavily  in  purse, 
and  are  more  vexatious  to  spirit  than  his  part 
of  the  cost,  constructing  and  maintaining  a 
road  "  level  and  smooth  as  a  barn  floor."  Men 
don't  get  rich,  or  are  a  long  time  getting  rich, 
just  because  they  don't  begin  right.  What  is 
the  use  of  toiling  to  save  crops,  if  a  share  of  the 
profits  is  lost  in  getting  them  to  market  ?  A 
man  starts  to  his  nearest  town  with  a  ton  of  hay 
from  which  he  expects  to  realize  $10  to  $15. 
He  runs  into  a  gully,  tips  over,  and  a  half  a  day 
is  lost  to  himself  and  team  in  getting  straight- 
ened up;  or  he  loses  a  tire,  breaks  some  part 
of  his  wagon,  or  casts  a  shoe,  because  of  a 
boulder  or  something  else  that  shouldn't  be 
there — out  comes  his  purse  for  repars,  and 
away  goes  an  hour  or  more  of  his  time ! 

But  the  cost  and  loss  of  his  time  is  not  all — 
he  gets  fretted,  worried  in  spirit,  and  becomes 
exceedingly  unamiable,  boorish  and  bearish. 
And  this  last  is  no  first-rate  evidence  of  his 
civilization — traced  back  to  his  imperfect  road 
bed.  A  poor  road  in  a  populous  community 
costs  enough,  incidentally,  (and  accidentally), 
in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  to  macadamize 
its  whole  lengh,  and  to  give  something  almost 
as  durable  as  the  "  everlasting  hills." 

Our  old  system  of  road  working  need3  altera- 
tion. It  does  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  people 
to-day.  It  is  too  antiquated  and  too  imperfect 
to  be  recognized  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  It  needs  thorough  revision.  What 
scholar  and  philanthropist  can  devise  a  system 
that  will  combine  thoroughness  of  structure, 
completeness  of  detail,  and  no  waste  of  the 
people's  money  ?  Such  a  man  will  be  the  bene- 
factor of  the  rural  districts,  and  as  justly  en- 
titled to  reverential  memory  as  any  inventor  of 
the  age. 

The  Origin  of  Thunder-Storms. 

Professor  Palmieri's  experiments  at  his  ob- 
servatory half  way  up  Mount  Vesuvius  really 
throw  great  light  on  the  philosophy  of  our 
thunder-storms.  Having  watched  the  changes 
of  atmospheric  electricity  there  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  he  believes  he  has  de- 
tected their  obedience  to  certain  definite  laws. 
One  of  the  facts  he  has  established  is,  that  the 
electricity  of  any  station  is  always  positive  if 
there  be  no  shower  of  rain,  hail  or  snow  falling 
within  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  and  provided 
there  be  no  projection  of  ashes  from  the  crater 
of  the  mountain.  If  a  shower  be  falling  with- 
in this  radius,  the  following  law  holds  good :  At 
the  place  there  is  a  strong  developement  of  pos- 
tive,  electricity,  round  this  there  is  a  zone  of  nega- 
taive,  nd  beyond  this  again  positive  electircity. 
Should  negative  electricity  be  observed  during 
the  shower,  it  will  be  found  to  be  induced  by  a 
more  powerful  one  of  positive  electricity  further 
away.  All  this  had  been  ascertained  by  means 
of  telegraphic  communication  with  both  neigh- 
boring and  distant  regions.  There  is  no  usual 
development  of  electricity  except  where  and 
when  the  moisture  of  the  air  is  being 
condensed.  In  a  cloud  from  which  no 
rain  is  falling  there  is  no  greater  electrical 
activity  than  elsewhere.  But  the  moment 
aqueous  vapor  begins  to  condense  into 
drops,  positive  electricity  is  thereby  created, 
and  the  greater  in  quantity  the  greater  the 
precipitation  by  changes  of  temperature. 
When,  therefore,  this  condensation  is  extreme- 
ly rapid,  a  superabundance  of  electricity  ac- 
cumulates, which  must  find  its  way  to  the  ne- 
gative zone,  perhaps,  or  to  the  earth  below,  by 
lightening  discharges — in  other  words,  thunder- 
storms are  produced. 
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A  Cat's  Deeam. — Animals,  especially  the  dog, 
cat,  and  parrot,  often  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
dreams.  A  correspondent  of  Land  and  Water 
tells  the  following  anecdote  of  a  cat:  "  She  was 
very  still,  and  appeared  to  be  fast  asleep,  when 
suddenly  she  sprang  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  where  she  fixed  her  feet  on  a  limited 
spot  on  the  floor,  to  which  also  her  nose  was 
applied,  as  if  closely  grasping  something  she  held 
in  her  claws.  This  continued  for  a  short  time, 
when  the  nose  was  gently  raised,  and  the  visi- 
ble attention  was  directed  to  the  feet,  which 
still  continued  their  grasp ;  but  after  a  time  one 
of  them  was  gradually  removed,  and  then  the 
other,  at  which  puss  appeared  greatly  at  a  loss 
to  imagin  whither  the  imaginary  object  could 
have  gone,  so  as  to  escape  her  grasp.  She 
looked  in  various  directions  along  the  floor, 
with  a  foolish  face  of  confusion;  and  then  again 
her  attention  was  directed  to  the  spot  on  which 
the  feet  were  first  closely  pressed,  as  if  to  ex- 
amine closely  whether  the  presumed  escape  had 
been  by  sinking  through  the  floor;  and  this 
seemed  unsatisfactory,  the  disappointed  ani- 
mal, now  widely  awake,  returned  slowly  from 
the  spot;  but  she  returned  more  than  once  to  re- 
examine the  place,  as  if  she  found  it  impossible  to 
comprehend  how  an  object  she  had  so  plainly 
seen  and  grasped  should  have  sunk  into  noth- 
ing. Many  minutes  elapsed  before  the  cat  ap- 
peared to  be  reconciled  to  the  conviction  that 
what  had  been  a  dream  was  not  in  truth  a  re- 
ality." 


The  Centee  op  Population. — By  an  inter- 
esting calculation,  Professor  Hilgard  of  the 
Coast  Survey,  shows  that  the  centre  of  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  is  constantly 
moving  westward,  was,  in  1840,  at  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains,  in  Virginia,  in  1850  it  moved 
westwardly  sixty-seven  miles,  to  the  south  of 
Parkersburg,  still  in  Virginia;  in  1860  it  got  as 
far  west,  about  eighty-two  miles,  as  a  place 
south  of  Chillicothe,  O.,  not  far  distant  from 
the  boundry  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky;  in  1870 
it  moved  only  forty-five  miles,  and  is  now  at 
Wilmington,  Clinton  county,  O.  The  Profes- 
sor deduces  from  his  very  curious  calculations, 
that  in  the  year  1900  the  centre  of  population 
will  be  near  Bloomington,  Ind.,  about  forty -five 
miles  southwest  of  Indinapolis. 

To  Clean  Cidee  Casks. — A  good  plan  to 
cleanse  musty  or  foul  caks,  is  to  put  in  a  quan- 
tity of  unslaked  lime,  and  then  pour  in  boiling 
water  until  the  same  is  slaked.  Put  in  the 
bung  and  shake  until  the  water  and  lime  have 
come  in  contact  with  every  part  of  the  barrel. 
Let  it  stand  six  or  eight  hours,  empty  and  smell 
the  cask,  and  if  not  clean,  repeat  the  operation, 
und  after  having  again  emptied  out  the  lime,  burn 
a  strip  of  cloth  dipped  in  melted  brimstone  in 
cask,  fastening  it  by  the  bung,  and  a  cask  must 
be  foul  indeed  that  cannot  be  purified  by  this 
process. 


Spent  Balls. 

A  spent  ball  striking  with  a  dull  thud  like  a 
stone  thrown  by  a  strong-armed  man,  often 
causes  more  pain  to  the  man  struck,  and  more 
commotion  in  the  ranks,  than  a  bullet  that  tore 
through  a  man's  leg  or  arm.  A  spent  ball  al- 
ways "slips  up"  on  you.  It  always  came  when 
you  least  expected  it,  from  an  unlooked-for  di- 
rection, and  struck  a  part  of  the  body  not  ex- 
pecting to  be  hit.  So  it  always  produced  a 
stunning  effect.  In  some  regiments  spent  balls 
were  universally  called  "stunners,"  and  very 
many  men  had  painful  and  uncomfortable  ex- 
perience with  them.  Some  day,  the  men 
lounging  in  the  line  of  battle,  protected  by  a 
hill,  and  listening  to  the  volleys  on  the  right, 
would  be  disturbed  by  the  contortions  of  a  man 
who  had  been  asleep. 

A  spent  ball  had  struck  his  foot,  and  without 
breaking  the  shoe-leather  had  made  him  crazy 
with  pain.  Another  would  be  hit  in  the  region 
of  the  stomach,  and  labor  under  the  impression 
that  his  entrails  had  been  torn  out.  Another 
struck  on  the  hand,  would  yell  out  like  an  In- 
dian, whereas  had  a  bullet  gone  through  bis 
body  he  would  have  shut  his  lips  and  uttered 
not  a  groan.  The  boys  had  a  theory  that  these 
spent  balls  came  from  the  awkward  squad  of 
the  enemy,  and  that  the  air  up  a  little  distance 
was  full  of  them.  The  spent  balls  were  no  re- 
spectors  of  persons.  They  demoralize  men  in 
shoulder-straps  as  well  as  men  in  blouses.  At 
Chickamauga  General  Whitaker,  storming  for- 
ward at  the  head  of  his  brigade,  was  struck  in 
the  abdomen.  Deathly  sick  and  faint,  he  called 
to  Gen.  Granger. 

"General,  I  am  hit  in  a  bad  place;  who'll 
take  command  of  my  boys  ?  "' 

Granger  replied,  "I'll  do  it  myself,"  and  sor- 
rowfully sent  his  favorite  brigadier  to  the  rear. 
Whitaker,  riding  along  rearward,  concluded  to 
see  the  the  extent  of  his  wound.  Unbuttoned 
his  coat,  found  no  blood.  Underclothing  was 
not  stained  or  punctured.  There  was  no 
wound  in  the  flesh.  Bealizing  that  he  had  been 
hit  with  a  spent  ball,  Whitaker  wheeled  his 
horse,  and  in  a  towering  rage  galloped  back  to 
the  scene  of  battle.  Dashing  up  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  reserve,  he  roared:  "I'm  not 
woundsd  worth  a  curse.  I'll  run  this  brigade 
myself;"  and  he  did. 

Tobacco  as  a  Medicine. 

A  letter  has  recently  appeared  in  the  Man- 
chester Examiner  from  a  smoker  who  "has  read 
with  interest  the  various  letters  that  have  ap- 
peared in  that  journal  on  the  tobacco  ques- 
tion." This  gentlemen,  it  seems,  never  knew 
a  day's  health  until  he  took  to  smoking.  Up 
to  the  age  of  twenty  he  never  smoked,  but  he 
was  always  sickly,  and  during  the  winter 
months  was  much  troubled  with  affections  of 
the  chest."  Fortunately  for  him,  at  that  age, 
on  the  recommendation,  he  alleges,  of  no  less 
an  authority  than  Prof.  Huxley,  he  "began  the 
use  of  mild  tobacco;"  and  from  that  day  for- 
ward he  has  enjoyed  good  health.  He  is  no 
longer  troubled  with  his  cough  in  winter,  nor, 
although  he  is  of  delicate  constitution,  has  his 
memory  or  sight  been  in  any  way  impaired.  A 
short  time  ago  he  foolishly  gave  up  the  habit 
of  smoking,  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  and 
denied  himself  the  use  of  tobacco  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  The  consequences  were  most  se- 
rious. All  his  old  symptoms  returned,  and 
his  cough  became  again  so  exceedingly  violent 
that  it  nearly  turned  to  bronchitis.  On  resum- 
ing his  pipe,  the  affection  immediately  subsid- 
ed. He  accordingly  now  smokes  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  "medicinally,  and  as  a  preventive." 
This  painful  story  is  calculated  to  throw  addi- 
tional difficulties  in  the  path  of  the  anti-tobac- 
conists. 


Coloeing  the  Ete. — Dr.  R.  J.  Levis,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  has  devised  a  means  of 
coloring  opacities  in  the  cornea  of  the  eye.  He 
says:  "The  disfigurement  of  the  glaring  white 
opaque  spaces  of  the  cornea  can  be  cured  by 
indelibly  tinting,  so  that  if  central,  they  shall 
show  the  blackness  of  the  natural  pupil,  or  if 
peripheral  in  location,  the  color  of  the  under- 
lying iris  may  be  most  deceptively  imitated. 
Should  even  the  entire  cornea  be  opaque,  a 
very  natural  imitation  of  the  appearance  of  the 
whole  circle  of  the  iris  and  the  pupil  can  be  ac- 
complished "  The  instrument  used  is  a  bundle 
of  from  three  to  six  very  fine  sewing  needles 
inserted  into  a  handle.  For  coloring  matter, 
ordinary  water  pigments  are  used,  rubbed  to  a 
pasty  consistence  and  mixed  with  a  little 
glycerine.  For  the  black  of  the  pupil,  Indian 
ink  is  employed.  The  surface  of  the  opaque 
spot  being  wiped  clear  from  moisture,  the 
paint  is  applied  thickly  over  it  with  a  small 
pencil.  The  needle  points  are  made  to  pene- 
trate repeatedly  and  rapidly  in  varying  direc- 
tions, until  much  of  the  opaque  surface  is  gone 
over  with  the  pigment.  Two  or  more  repeti- 
tions of  the  process  are  required.  The  opera- 
tion is  said  to  be  painless,  and  as  the  coloring 
matter  is  regularly  tatooed  into  the  tissues,  it 
cannot  be  washed  out  by  tears. 

Butteemilk. — Hygienists  assert  that  butter- 
milk is  an  excellent  aid  to  digestion,  and  acts 
as  an  admirable  substitute  for  fruit  in  Winter. 
They  also  advise  it  as  a  preventive  of  sickness 
in  Spring.  If  invalids  who  suffer  from  indiges- 
tion would  drink  it  at  meal  times,  they  would 
find  it  invaluable. 

Persons  who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  buttermilk  consider  it  disagreeable 
because  it  is  slightly  acid,  in  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  lactic  acid.  There  is  not  much 
nourishment  in  buttermilk,  but  the  presence  of 
the  lactic  acid  assists  the  digestion  of  any  food 
taken  with  it.  The  Welsh  peasants  almost  live 
upon  oat  cake  and  buttermilk.  Invalids  suffer- 
ing from  indigestion  will  do  well  to  drink  but- 
termilk at  meal  time. 


The  Beaed  Healthy. — There  are  more  in- 
ducements for  wearing  the  beard  than  the  mere 
improvement  of  a  man's  personal  appearance, 
and  the  cultivation  of  an  aid  to  the  everyday 
diplomacy  of  life.  The  hair  of  the  mustache 
does  not  only  absorb  the  moisture  and  miasma 
of  the  fogs,  but  it  strains  the  air  from  dust,  and 
the  soot  of  our  great,  smoky  cities.  It  acts, 
also,  in  the  most  scientific  manner,  by  taking 
the  heat  from  the  warm  breath  as  it  leaves  the 
chest,  and  supplying  it  to  the  cool  air  taken  in. 
It  is  not  only  a  respirator,  but  with  a  beard  en- 
tire we  are  supplied  with  a  comforter  as  well, 
and  these  are  never  left  at  home,  like  the  um- 
brella, and  all  such  appliances,  when  they  are 
wanted.  Moffat  and  Livingstone,  the  explor- 
ers, and  many  other  travelers,  say  that  at  night 
no  wrapper  can  equal  the  beard.  A  remarka- 
ble fact  is,  too,  that  the  beard,  like  the  hair  of 
the  head,  protects  against  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
as  the  thatch  does  the  ice-house;  but,  more 
than  this,  it  becomes  moist  with  perspiration, 
and  then,  by  evaporation,  cools  the  skin.  A 
man  who  accepts  this  protection  of  nature  may 
face  the  rudest  storm  and  the  hardest  winter. 
He  may  go  from  the  hottest  room  into  the  cold- 
est air  without  dread,  and  we  verily  believe  he 
might  sleep  in  a  morass  with  impunity;  at 
least,  his  chance  of  escaping  the  terrible  fever 
would  be  better  than  his  beardless  companions' . 


Too  Much  Shade  Unhealthy. — Mr.  Greeley, 
a  short  time  before  his  wife's  death,  said  to  a 
friend  that  the  bronchial  disease  with  which 
she  was  then  severely  afflicted,  and  which  final- 
ly caused  her  death,  was  contracted  by  living 
in  the  "old  house"  upon  his  Chappaqua  farm. 
That  house  stood  in  a  forest  grove  which  so 
overshadowed  it  that  the  sun  was  almost  shut 
out.  He  said  he  tried  to  persuade  his  wife  to 
let  him  cut  away  some  of  the  trees,  but  she 
could  not  bear  to  see  a  single  tree  cut  down. 
In  time,  however,  the  fatal  disease  got  such  a 
hold  on  her  constitution  that  Mr.  Greeley  put 
up  a  new  house  on  a  sunny  portion  of  the  farm, 
where  the  family  lived  during  the  latter  years 
of  their  residence  there. 


Medical  Value  of  Aspaeagus. — A  medical 
correspondent  of  an  English  journal  says  that 
the  advantages  of  asparagus  are  not  sufficiently 
estimated  by  those  who  suffer  with  rheumatism 
and  gout.  Slight  cases  of  rheumatism  are 
cured  in  a  few  days  by  feeding  on  this  delicious 
esculent;  and  more  chronic  cases  are  much  re- 
lieved, especially  if  the  patient  avoids  all  acids 
whether  in  food  or  beverage.  The  Jerusalem 
artichoke  has  also  a  similar  effect  in  reliev- 
ing rheumatism.  The  heads  may  be  eaten  in 
the  usual  way,  hut  tea  made  from  the  leaves  of 
the  stalk,  and  drank  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
is  a  certain  remedy,  though  not  equally  agreea- 
ble. 


Wash  foe  Sunbubn. — Take  two  drachms  of 
borax,  one  drachm  of  Roman  alum,  one  drachm 
of  camphor,  half  an  oz.  of  sugar  candy,  one 
pound  ox  gall;  mix  and  stir  well  for  ten  min- 
utes or  so,  and  repeat  this  stirring  three  or  four 
times  a  day  for  a  fortnight,  till  it  appears  clear 
and  transparent.  Strain  through  blotting-pa- 
per, and  bottle  up  for  use.  It  is  said  that 
strawberries  rubbed  over  the  face  at  night  will 
remove  freckles  and  sunburn. 
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A  New  Parlor  Amusement. — Our  attention 
has  been  called  to  a  new  and  interesting  geo- 
graphical game,  just  the  thing  for  a  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  gift  to  the  boys  and  girls.  It 
consists  of  nearly  fifty,  finely  executed  chromo 
scenes  on  the  Central  Pacific,  Union  Pacific, 
Burlington,  Michigan  Central,  Great  Western, 
New  York  and  Erie  Railroads.  It  is  said  to  be 
an  amusing,  as  it  certainly  is  an  instructive, 
parlor  game,  for  which  the  inventor  Geo. 
Thistleton,  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  State 
Fair  Committee.  The  address  of  the  inventor, 
author  and  publisher  appears  in  his  advertise- 
ment. 

California  Farmers'  Union. — A  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  we  learn,  will  soon  be 
held. 


Quincunx. 

"A  subscriber,"  has  but  a  small  plat  of 
ground  on  which  to  set  an  orchard  and  is  de- 
sirous of  economizing  space  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  asks,  if  what  we  have  spoken  of  in  a 
previous  number  of  the  Rural  as  the  quincunx 
order,  is  anything  more  than  setting  out  four 
trees,  one  at  each  of  the  four  corners  of  a  square 
and  then  a  fifth  one  in  the  middle  ?  and  that 
if  it  is  different  from  this,  will  the  same  piece 
of  land  contain  any  more  trees  and  have  any 
three  of  them  the  nearest  together,  equidistant? 

We  answer  our  "subscriber"  this  way — Quin- 
cunx, from  the  Latin  quinque,  five,  is  really  the 
setting  of  one  ia  the  middle  of  four;  thus: — 

But  it  is  evident  that  any  three  the  nearest  to- 
gether are  not  equidistant.  But  the  term  quin- 
cunx, is  now  oxtended  to  include  any  number 
of  things  so  arranged  in  lines,  that  the  numbers 
of  each  succeeding  line,  stand  behind  the  spaces 
between  those  of  the  preceeding  one.  Now  as 
the  object  is  to  entirely  fill  the  space  and  have 
the  trees  cquidistaut,  the  modern  quincuux  or 
hexagonal  form  of  planting  must  be  adopted. 

Some  are  deterred  from  laying  off  their  or- 
chard grounds  in  this  form,  on  account  of  the 
supposed  difficulty  of  doing  it.  The  annexed 
diagram  will  make  the  matter  plain  and  easy. 
Set  a  stake  at  A,  B,  C,  I),  and  E,  in  a  straight 
line,  and  the  distance  apart  yon  wish  the  trees 
to  stand.  Then  fasten  a  tape  line  at  C,  so  that 
it  will  turn  on  the  stake,  and  from  B,  describe 
a  circle   to  F,  G,  D,  II,  I,  and  to   the   starting 
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point  II.  Now  with  the  lino  divide  the  circle, 
starting  at  B,  or  D,  into  six  equal  spaces  and 
set  stakes  at  /■',  <!,  11  and  /.  You  now  have  six 
trees  surrounding  a  seventh,  any  three  of  which 
standing  the  nearest  together  are  exactly  equi- 
distant and  more  completely  fill  the  space  than 
any  other  arrangement  can. 

It  is  evident  that  by  extending  the  lines  in 
every  direction  from  the  nucleus  thus  formed, 
that  the  points  of  intersection  or  crossing  are 
the  points  to  set  your  stakes  for  any  extension 
desired. 


Christmas. 

Americans  recognize  but  few  national  holi- 
days. Certain  sects  of  Christians,  however, 
have  numerous  holidays,  but  they  are  general- 
ly devoted  exclusively  to  religious  and  devo- 
tional exercises.  But  Christmas  as  a  holiday 
is  an  exception,  and  though,  as  with  our 
Thanksgiving  day,  religious  exercises  make  a 
part  of  the  programme  of  observances,  more 
particularly  with  the  Roman,  Greek  and  En- 
glish church  sects  of  christians,  in  which  praise 
is  offered  to  God  for  his  infinite  goodness  and 
mercy,  in  giving  to  the  world  the  Saviour, 
whose  nativity  or  birth  they  celebrate  on  that 
day;  yet  custom  has,  from  the  earliest  times, 
made  it  a  day  over  all  other  churoh  holidays, 
as  one  devoted  to  reunions,  merry  makings, 
joyous  givings,  peace  offerings  and  good  cheer, 
in  which  the  old  and  the  young  participate. 

Yet,  though  the  veteran  Christian  on  this 
day  may  have  his  thoughts  at  intervals  turned 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  Infinite,  and  the 
Author  of  the  Great  Redemption — our  obser- 
vation leads  us  to  believe,  that  with  tho  masses 
of  the  so-called  Christians,  the  larger  share  of 
thought  is  bestowed  on  gifts,  wines,  turkeys 
and  good  dinners;  and  that,  particularly  with 
the  young,  Santa  Claus  is  the  hero  and  divini- 
ty of  Christmas,  for 

"When  time  comes  round,  s  Christmas-box  they  bear. 
And  one  day  makes  them  rich  for  all  the  year." 

And  it  would  seem  that  merrymaking  and 


feasting  are  equally  legitimate,  having  their 
precedent  established  and  recorded  far  back 
among  the  Christian  centuries,  when  it  was 
said: 

"At  Christmas  play,  and  make  good  cheer, 
For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year." 
And  now  as  the  day  will  be  upon  us  before 
another  issue  of  the  Rural,  we  wish  our  pat- 
rons and  readers,  all,  a  Merry  Christmas. 

The  Tailor-bird. 

Our  own  engraver  has  executed  the  accom- 
panying cut,  which  enables  us  to  illustrate  an 
interesting  fact  and  trait  in  the  natural  history 
of  the  Tailor-bird,  which  we  find  in  the  Illus- 
trated Monthly. 

"  Tho  ingenuity  and  skill  displayed  by  many 
of  the  lower  animals  in  the  construction  of 
their  homes  is  so  marked  and  marvellous,  that 
we  do  not  wonder  that  the  enthusiastic  natural- 
ist should  be  led  to  believe  that  they  are  pos- 
sessed of  reasoning  faculties  similar  to  man's. 
The  spider's  web,  the  beaver's  dam,  and,  more 
remarkable  than  either  of  these,  the  endless 
varieties  of  bird's  nests,  all  tend  to  prove  that 
what  wo  call  the  instinct  of  animals  is  as  mys- 
terious a  mental  quality  as  the  reason  of  man. 

The  illustration  hero  given  represents  the 
leafy  nest  of  the  Southern  Tailor-bird;  and,  if 
it  appears  more  wonderful  in  its  construction 
than  the  queer  little  mud  cabins  of  the  barn- 
swallow  or  the  swinging  nest  of  the  oriole,  it  is 
only  that  by  its  resemblance  to  the  work  of  the 
human  hand  we  are  the  better  able  to  compre- 


THE    TAILOR-BIRD'S    NEST. 

hend  the  difficulties  attending  its  construction. 

With  only  its  beak  and  claws,  this  expert  lit- 
tle artisan  obtains  from  some  vine  or  fibrous 
bark  the  long  thread  with  which  the  edges  of 
the  leaf  are  stitched  together;  and,  as  the  nest 
is  located  at  the  end  of  a  long  swinging  branch, 
the  sewing  must  be  done  by  the  beak  alone,  as 
the  claws  are  needed  to  grasp  the  limb  above; 
and  yet  this  is  only  half  the  work,  for.  after 
the  leafy  shell  is  finished,  it  must  be  lined  with 
a  closely-woven  and  braided  cushion,  that  the 
eggs  and  young  may  be  safely  housed. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  understand  how  a 
child,  under  the  guidance  and  direetion  of  its 
parent,  may  at  last  succeed  in  producing  a 
work  as  perfect  in  design  and  finish  as  that 
which  served  as  a  pattern  ;  he  sees  where  the 
first  attempt  was  wrong,  and  improves  upon  it 
in  the  second.  But  not  so  with  the  young 
Tailor-bird.  No  sooner  is  it  able  to  fly  than  it 
leaves  the  nest,  of  which  it  has  seen  only  the 
interior,  and  with  no  lesson  or  advice,  at  once 
seeks  a  mate  no  wiser  than  itself;  and  together 
they  two  build  a  new  nest,  so  perfect  in  finish, 
and  similar  in  design  to  the  one  they  had  left, 
that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  old  home  was 
not  transported  to  a  new  branch.  The  child 
had  reasoti;  the  bird,  instinct." 


Point  of  Timber. 

This  is  the  euphonius  name  given  to  a  fine 
village  district  of  Contra  Costa  county,  that 
has  its  Farmers'  Club,  and  in  which  farmers 
control  things.  The  new  shore  railroad  will  ere 
long  connect  them  with  the  great  points  of  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  State,  which  will  add  to 
their  present  thrift  and  enterprise. 

In  the  vicinity,  distant  one  and  a  half  miles, 
there  is  a  natural  salt-pond  of  about  two  acres 
in  extent,  said  to  have  recently  become  the 
property  of  Coffey  &  Risdon  of  S.  F.,  who  will 
doubtless  improve  it  for  the  production  of  salt. 
At  present  it  is  only  used  for  bathing,  at  least 
a  small  building  over  a  part  of  it,  would  seem 
to  indicate  its  adaption  to  that  purpose. 

With  this  salt  pond  and  the  large  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Rural  at  Point  of  Timber,  the  peo- 
ple, physically  and  intellectually  will  never 
spoil. 

Fish  Culture. — The  address  of  Livingstone 
Stone,  A.  M.,  on  this  subject,  before  the  Oak- 
land Farmers'  Club  is  in  type  and  will  appear 
in  our  next  issue.  The  report  on  the  Farmers' 
Union  address  this  week  will  be  of  general  in- 
terest.        

We  are  indebted  in  part  to  Samuels'  Guide 
for  Travelers  in  Oregon  for  our  first  page  illus- 
trated article. 
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atents  &  Inventions. 


Telegraphic  List  of  U.  S.  Patents  Is- 
sued to  Pacific  Coast  Inventors. 


[Rkpobted   Officially  fob  the  Minino  and  Scien- 
tific   Paxes,    DEWEY    &    CO.,  Publishzbs   and 

D.    8.   AND    FOHEION    PATENT    AGENTS.] 

By   Special    Dispatch,    Dated    "Washington. 
D.  C,  Dec.  17th,   1872. 

For  Week  Ending  December    3d,   1872." 
Animal  Trap. — Henry  J.  Baddeley,  Napa,  Cal. 
Dumping  Cart. — George  Zoanny,  Napa,  Cal. 
Speaking   Tubes.  —  Frederick   A.    Well    and 

Julius  Finck,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Coffee-pot. — Martin  Hofman,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
Grain    Separator. — Jeremiah    B.    King    and 

Orrait  Cronkite,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Harrow. — Andrew  W.  Bohaker,  Napa,  Cal. 

"The  patents  are  not  ready  for  delivery  by  the 

Patent  Office  until  some  14  days  after  the  date  of  issue. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  8.  and  Foreign  Patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.,  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  tel- 
egraph or  otherwise)  at  the  lowest  rates.  All  patent 
busiuess  for  Pacific  coast  inventors  transacted  with 
greater  security  and  in  much  less  time  than  by  any  other 
agoncy. 


A  Plea  for  Ornamental  Trees. 

Editors  Press  : — Allow  me  to  say  a  few 
words  in  behalf  of  ornamental  trees  and  bush- 
es, and  to  entor  a  solemn  protest  against  the 
cruel  treatment  they  too  often  are  subject  to. 
The  principal  objects  of  trees  and  bushes,  in 
gardens,  is  beauty,  freshness  and  shade.  To 
obtain  the  two  first  we  must  keep  them  thrifty 
and  vigorous  by  sufficient  nourishment,  and 
proper  room  for  top  and  roots  to  expand  in 
their  natural  position.  Nearly  all  plants  re- 
quire plenty  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air  to  make 
a  healthy  growth,  and  show  their  natural  beau- 
ty, to  bring  forth  flowers  or  fruits,  as  the  ob- 
ject may  be.  To  obtain  shaded  walks  and  rest- 
ing places,  we  may  plant  close  together,  but  at 
the  cost  of  beauty. 

If  amateurs  and  gardeners  when  setting  out 
trees  would  only  look  ten  to  fifteen  years  ahead, 
and  think  how  they  (the  trees)  then  will  look, 
there  would  not  be  much  danger  of  crowding, 
and  they  would  have  far  better  satisfaction 
from  their  labor.  It  may  sometimes  be  proper 
to,  temporarily,  put  small  or  short  lived  trees 
between  the  larger,  to  make  a  fuller  appearance 
in  the  first  years  of  a  new  garden;  but  be  sure 
to  take  them  out  again  before  any  crowding 
appears,  or  they  touch  each  other.  As  it  looks 
far  better  to  have  only  a  few  trees,  especially 
in  front  of  the  buildings,  than  to  have  many 
cramped  so  close  together  as  to  leave  no  space 
for  a  distinct  appearance.  A  tree  looks  well  on 
all  sides  and  ought  to  be  seen  bo.  It  is  really 
a  pity  to  see  a  weaker  plant  pushed  to  ono  side 
by  a  more  robust  one,  and  humbly  begging  for 
a  small  space  to  reach  the  sunshine  or  for  air 
for  its  lungs  to  breathe. 

But  my  principal  object  is  to  appeal  to  the 
mercy  of  so-called  gardeners  and  others,  who 
use  the  pruuing-shears  and  knives  so  cruelly  to 
make  the  trees  and  bushes  suit  their  peculiar 
fancy;  undoing  a  kind  Creator's  wise  works;  in 
making  cylindrical  cones  (I  would  like  to  say 
ten-pins) ,  squares,  globes  and  other  still  worse 
figures  of.what  were  trees.  It  is  a  pitiful  sight 
to  observe  so  many  of  the  naturally  so  beauti- 
ful and  symmetrical  cypress  trees,  withoffshorn 
branches  (arms  or  wings  if  you  like)  and  heads. 
The  Creator  made  every  plant  either  beautiful 
or  useful,  often  both  combined;  he  gave  to 
every  kind  a  certain  distinct  form  or  shape  after 
his  wisdom,  and  we  ought  to  have  regard 
enough  for  his  works,  not  to  alter  or  mutilate 
them,  when  we  cannot  gain  any  good  object 
thereby.  Occasionaly  we  may  improve  their  ap- 
pearance by  a  little  judicious  help,  but  we  al- 
ways fail,  when  interfering  too  much  with  Na- 
ture's laws  and  forms. 

A  distinguished  lady,  of  excellent  taste  and 
knowledge,  said  a  few  days  ago:  "If  people  will 
have  such  stiff  and  unnatural  forms  in  their 
gardens,  why  do  theyjnot  have  them  made  to 
order,  in  a  tin-shop,  and  painted  in  colors  to 
suit  ?"  I  may  add :  and  put  in  gilt-letters  on  each 
—  These  Stand  for  Trees  or  Bushes — They  could 
then  get  their  fancies  exactly  suited  at  once,  and 
in  a  lasting  form.  It  would  look  just  as  well, 
besides  being  a  novelty. 

But,  perhaps,  some  people  think  that  such 
well  trimmed  ( ?)  trees  will  better  withstand  the 
strong  winds,  while  both  experience  and  science 
teaches  us  different.  If  plants  are  set  out  when 
young  and  small,  while  their  roots  are  in  their 
natural  form,  there  is  very  little  danger  of  their 
blowing  over.  Besides  there  is  but  little  or  no 
time  lost  by  setting  out  small  trees,  they  got 
quicker  naturalized  in  their  new  and  often  en- 
tirely different  position,  and  will  soon  (every- 
thing else  being  favorable)  outgrow  the  older 
ones. 

As  I  hope  every  lover  of  plants  reads  your  ex- 
cellent paper,  these  few  lines  may  perhaps  save 
some  few  trees  from  the  shears  and  knives,  and 
if  so  I  shall  be  well  rewarded  for  drawing  their 
attention  thereto.  C.  M.  Petersen. 

Berkeley.  December  12th,  1872. 

Through  a  slight  inadvertence,  the  Business 
card  of  Mr.  Thos.  Meherin  was  inserted  in  our 
last  Saturday's  issue,  instead  of  his  General 
advertisement.  Mr.  Meherin  has  one  of  the 
largest  assortments  of  Fruit,  Shade,  and  Orna- 
mental Trees  in  this  city,  as  will  be  seen  by 
visiting  his  depot,  No.  516  Battery  St. 


December  21,  1872.] 
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Sewell's  Snow  Plow. 

The  machine  shown  in  the  accompanying 
<cut  is  the  invention  of  Chief  Engineer  George 
Sewell,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  is  de- 
signed for  clearing  railroad  tracks  from  heavy 
snows.  The  advantage  of  an  apparatus  which 
will  accomplish  this  object  successfully  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent  to  require  no  explanation.  It  is 
understood  that  this  one  will  be  practically  and 
thoroughly  tested 
this  winter  by 
some  of  the  rail- 
road companies, 
and  if  it  justifies 
in  practice  all 
that  it  promises 
to  perform,  there 
will  be  left  no  ex- 
cuse for  serious 
detention  result- 
ing from  snow 
obstruction  on 
the  road  across 
the  continent  or 
elsewhere.  The 
American  Artisan 
describes  this  in- 
vention as  fol- 
lows: 

The  machine 
can  carry  its  own 
motive  power,  or 
it  can  be  loaded 
to  cause  sufficient 
traction  to  drive 
the  snow-remov- 
ing machinery, 
the  latter  being 
connected  by 
suitable  gearing 
to  the  wheels  of 
the  truck  of  the 
machine,  and  the 
whole  being  con- 
trolled by  a  pow- 
erful locomotive, 
as  shown  in  tho 
engraving.  The 
wheels  of  the 
truck  are  con- 
nected by  rods, 
as  shown,  so  that 
the  tractive  power 
of  all  is  obtained. 
If  deemed  neces- 
sary, the  locomo- 
tive can  have  one 
of  the  machines 
at  each  end. 

At  first  glance, 
i  t  might  be 
thought  that  this 
machine  would  be 
inoperative  in 
deep  cuts  with  high  banks,  but  under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  would  only  be  necessary  to  go 
through  the  cut  with  the  machine  and  throw  the 
snow  on  the  opposite  track,  then  to  take  that  track 
with  the  machine,  pick  the  snow  up,  and  deliver 
it  into  empty  cars  prepared  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  Sewell  has  designed  a  car  for  this  special  pur- 
pose, which  is  also  adapted  to  clear  out  cuts 
where  there  is  but  a  single  track.  This  snow- 
digger  is  particularly  commended  to  the  officers 
and  directors  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific 
railroad  companies.  Snow  fences,  although 
affording  partial  protection  from  drifts,  are 
liable  to  destruction  from  fire  and  the  elements; 
and  should  they  escape  combustion  and  torna- 
does, they  must  inevitably  in  a  short  time  suc- 
cumb to  natural  decay,  and  their  restoration 
would  involve  enormous  expense.  We  think 
it  certain  that  an  ample  supply  of  these  ma- 
chines could  be  maintained  at  less  cost  than 
the  fences,  while  it  would  render  the  latter  un- 
necessary, and  enable  the  road  to  be  kept  open 
at  all  times. 

Referring  to  the  engravings,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  machine  consists  of  an  endless  chain  of 
buckets  or  elevators,  embracing  the  whole  width 
of  the  road  bed,  picking  up  the  snow  and  deliv- 
ering it  to  a  chute,  the  bottom  of  which  consists 
of  an  endless  traveling  belt  or  carrier  suppored  on 
a  series  of  rollers,  which  carrier  constantly  dis- 
charges the  snow  on  the  sides  of  the  road,  and 
at  any  desired  distance  fron  the  track,  depend- 
ing on  the  length  of  the  chute.  The  belt  is 
driven  by  absolute  power  derived  from  the  truck 
wheels.  The  chute  is  arranged  to  deliver  the 
enow  at  either  side,  as  may  be  desired ;  also,  to 


be  turned  into  line  with  the  road  when  neces- 
sary, or  to  be  raised  or  lowered  if  required  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  occasion. 

The  elevator  is  also  arranged  to  be  lower- 
ed in  passing  under  bridges.  A  frame 
is  suspended  under  the  elevator  to  prevent  sag- 
ging of  the  chain  and  buckets.  A  scraper 
placed  just  forward  of,  and  at  the  lower  part  of, 
the  elevator,  is  designed  [more  particularly  for 
clearing  ice  from   the  rails  in  some    of    the 


Only  a  Garden. 

There  are  a  number  of  men  in  California  who 
never  think  of  doing  things  by  halves;  thus  we 
find  among  our  vegetable  gardeners,  I.  Lusk, 
2%  miles  from  Oakland  with  a  hundred  acres 
of  tomatoes  and  25  acres  of  cucumbers,  in  their 
season,  and  has  just  finishished  putting  in 
or  planting,  twenty  acres  of  peas.  These  are 
only  his  early  peas;    the  seed  imported,   and 


SEWELL'S    MACHINE    FOR    CLEARING    RAILROAD    TRACKS    FROM    HEAVY    SNOWS. 


mountainous  portions  of  the  Union  and  Cen- 
tral Pacific  railroads.  The  cutting  edges  of 
this  scraper  are  so  arranged  that  irregularities 
met  with  at  the  joints  of  the  rails  will  not  ob- 
struct its  operations. 

The  use  of  the  tooth  projecting  below  the 
rail,  as  seen  in  Pigs.  3  and  4,  is  to  open  a  chan- 
nel in  the  ice  for 
the  flange  of  the 
wheels.  This  also 
is  shaped  so  that 
irregularities  at 
the  joints  of  the 
rails  will  not  ob- 
struct its  passage . 
When  not  requir- 
ed, it  can  be 
thrown  up,  as 
shown  by  the  dot- 
ted   outline. 

During  the  obstruction  of  the  Union  and  Cen- 
tral Pacific  roads,  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  and  the  Panama  Railroad  Company 
reaped  a  rich  harvest,  and  these  companies  are 
now  making  extensive  preparations  to  do  the 
same  thing  during  the  coming  winter,  feeling 
that  neither  freight  nor  passengers  will  again 
take  the  risk  of  a  similar  detention.  It  is  fair 
to  suppose  that  the  officers  of  the  two  great 
roads  named  are  awake  to  the  necessity  of 
securing  this  traffic,  and  will  eagerly  embrace 
any  plan  that  offers  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
relieving  them  from  their  embarrassment. 

Any  further  information  concerning  this  ma- 
chine can  be  procured  from  Mr.  Geo.  Sewell, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


known  as    the    Champion    of    England. 

He  prefers  importing  his  seed,  only  from  the 
fact  that  experiment  has  convinced  him,  that 
the  peas  from  the  same  variety  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia, produce  smaller  peas  than  the  imported 
seed.  Let  our  farmers  make  a  double  headed 
note  of  this:  one,  that  it  is  now  time  to  plant 
.niFi'Blll'iiwiillllP'*'  early      peas     in 


favorable  locali- 
ties; and  the 
other,  that  the 
Champion  of 
England  is  a 
splendid  early 
pea  to  plant,  and 
then  turn  to  our 
advertising  pages 
and  see  who  the 
reliable  seedsmen 
of   our  State  are ; 

for  such  as  these  find  it  profitable  to  advertise 

in  the  Pacifc  Rural  Press. 


Wants  the  Rural  Press. — Wells  H.  White, 
of  Troy,  Miami  Co.,  Ohio,  having  somewhero 
seen  the  Rural,  after  desiring  it  sent  to  him, 
says  :  "I  want  something  from  California  that 
will  post  me  regularly  as  to  its  Flora,  its  Grape- 
growing,  Pomology,  and  especially  who  are 
there  to  whom  I  can  send  at  any  time  for  Cali- 
fornia's finest  plants,  flowers  and  fruits — or  the 
cuttings — and  at  the  same  time  have  all  my 
orders  faithfully,  punctually  and  truly  attended 
to,  as  I  am  now  in  the  business  of  raising 
and  selling  flowers,  fruit-trees  and  shrubbery; 
but  in  the  mean  time  getting  ready  to  emigrate 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  just  as  soon  as  I  can   do 

80." 


Grape  Culture. 

The  attention  of  grape  growers  during  the 
past  season  has  been  turned  to  the  production 
of  other  and  superior  kinds  of  grapes  to  the 
common  Mission  or  California  grape,  so-called. 
This  grape  has  been  so  generally  introduced  to 
all  parts  of  California,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  cuttings  of  this  variety  in  any 
quantity  and  at  a  cost  but  little  above  the 
trimming  and 
'       ;  ~— — — =  j  cutting    into 

proper  lengths. 
But  so  plenti- 
ful has  this  grape 
become  and  be- 
ing adapted  only 
to  the  table  and 
wine  making,  its 
very  abundance 
begins  to  work 
a  depreciation  of 
its  value  in  many 
localities  where 
the  means  of 
making  them  up 
into  wine  has 
not  kept  up  with 
their  production. 
Hence  we  see 
that  the  large, 
sweet  and  pulpy 
grapes,  suitable 
for  raisins  are 
commanding 
double  the  price 
of  common  or 
indeed  any  de- 
scription of  wine 
grape. 

There  will 
doubtless  be  a 
considerable  de- 
mand the  present 
winter  and  com- 
ing spring  for 
several  of  the 
finer  kinds  of 
raisin  grapes,  and 
it  will  be  well  for 
those  having  such 
varieties,  to  save 
all  their  trim- 
mings that  will 
possibly  make 
good  cuttings.  If 
those  [who  have 
been  successful 
in  putting  up.the 
past  summer  a 
superior  article 
of  raisins,  and 
will  have  cuttings 
for  sale,  by  send- 
ing to  the  office 
of  the  Rural  samples  of  the  raisins  they  can 
be  certain  of  having  mention  made  of  them 
just  in  keeping  with  their  merit  or  quality. 

Fair  Criticism. 

"Farmers  write  for  your  paper."  This  is 
a  kind  of  standing  motto  of  ours,  and  we  mean 
just  what  the  words  indicate;  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  that  our  views  are  seconded  by  those 
who  read  the  Rural;  in  proof  of  which  wo  ap- 
pend an  extract  from  a  letter  just  received  in 
regard  to  just  criticism  : 

A  plain,  free-spoken  criticism  —  not  in  a 
caviling  spirit — cannot  injure  the  Rural.  This 
you  know  as  well  as  I;  but  in  fact  makes 
it  stronger  and  more  at  home  among  farmers, 
making  them  feel  as  though  it  were  truly  a 
medium  through  which  they  might  interchange 
or  combat  ideas,  call  for  facts  and  figures,  and 
work  out  the  truth,  without  fear  or  favor,  and 
talking  just  as  they  feel,  induce  many  to  write 
for  the  paper  who  would  not  otherwise,  and  so 
bring  to  the  surface  many  ideas  and  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  experience.  A  deal  of  useful  infor- 
mation lies  scattered  among  our  farmers  — 
a  crumb  here  and  a  crumb  there,  which  should 
be  made  available.  The  farmers  of  California 
have  never  had  a  journal  that  they  felt  was 
peculiarly  their  own  and  for  them  to  make  the 
best  use  of.  Eastern  farmers  have  grown 
up  alongside  of  numerous  farm  papers  and 
journals;  but  the  Rural  Press  is  really  the 
first  one  we  have  had.  It  is  for  you  to  educate 
them  up  to  writing  for  such  papers,   o.  w.  t.  c. 


Early  Rose  Potato. — This  famous  potato 
having  gained  almost  a  world  wide  celebrity, 
an  advertiser  in  our  columns  woiild  like  to  have 
those  who  have  never  tasted  them,  give  them  a 
trial. 
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Home  Is  What  we  Make  It. 

The  elements  which  constitute  this 
Mecca  of  our  affections,  this  Jerusalem 
of  the  human  heart,  are  in  every  age, 
and  race,  and  country  the  same.  If  we 
would  see  them  in  their  exact  and  perfect 
developement,  we  have  but  to  consider 
what  constitutes  heaven,  forborne  is  heaven 
and  heaven  is  home.  To  all  of  us  there 
may  be  a  heaven  to  go  to  heaven  in. 

The  first  element  in  importance  is  chari- 
ty. Our  conception  of  a  happy  fireside  is 
one  around  which  love  is  king;  where  foi- 
bles and  faults,  covered  with  the  mantel  of 
charity,  are  hidden  from  view,  where  dis- 
cords are  drowned  in  concords,  and  careand 
toil  are  made  sweet  by  being  shared.  The 
refrain  of  the  heavenly  song  is:  "Unto 
Him  who  loved  us  and  redeemed  us."  He 
bore  our  sorrows  and  carried  our  griefs, 
aDd  so  are  we  to  bear  each  other's  burdens. 

Next  to  charity  we  would  place  order, 
and  include  in  this  obedience  to  law. 
Said  a  Rhrewd  observer  of  domestic  man- 
agement, "  I  have  always  noticed  that 
noisy,  mischievous,  and  ungovernable  chil- 
dren and  bad  housekeeping  go  together." 
Let  the  head  of  the  family  impose  and  sus- 
tain a  wise  system  of  house  hold  govern- 
ment, and  its  effects  will  be  seen  and  felt 
in  the  remotest  nook  and  corner  of 
the  premises  upon  which  it  is  established. 
Have  you  never  been  in  houses  where  you 
felt  that  the  eye  of  the  mistress  took  in 
garret,  cellar,  out-house,  grounds,  that 
nothing  escaped  her  observation,  and 
everything  was  subordinate  to  her  will  ? 
Every  woman  has  not  the  power  to  fill  her 
house  "top  full"  of  her  presence,  but 
when  that  power  is  hers,  and  used  benefi- 
cently, that  bouse  is  a  happy  one,  its  in- 
mates are  blessed. 

In  every  well-constituted  home  there 
must  be  festivity  and  ornament.  In  the  New 
Jerusalem  there  is  the  Marriage  Supper  of 
the  Lamb,  a  high  festival  and  even  the 
foundation  stones  of  the  city  are  garnished 
with  all  manner  of  precious  stones.  We 
want  laughter  and  merriment  around  the 
hearth-stone,  we  want  pleasant  pictures  on 
our  walls  and  treasures  of  books  and  me- 
mentoes on  our  shelves.  The  children, 
God  bless  them  every  one,  will  make  the 
house  vocal  with  fun  and  frolic  if  we  let 
them  have  their  way.  How  little  it  takes  to 
make  them  happy  when  they  are  properly 
cared  for.  Children  are  rarely  ill-temper- 
ed unless  theyare  ill,  and  proper  diet, abun- 
dant sleep  and  suitable  clothing  are  the 
usual  conditions  of  perfect  health. 
As  to  ornament,  it  flows  in  upon  us  with 
every  season.  Spring  flowers  give  place 
to  Summer  roses,  these  to  the  gorgeons- 
ness  of  Autumn  foliage,  and  these  to  the 
Christmas  evergreens.  One  can  find 
in  many  a  five-cent  newspaper  pictures 
worth  the  framing  in  cones  at  least. 
These  home-made  ornaments  speak  to  the 
heart  so  much  more  quickly  than  anything 
bought  at  the  store.  Not  that  we  would 
decry  a  taste  for  works  of  art;  we  mean 
to  suggest  that  this  taste  many  be  cultiva- 
ted without  expense,  where  one  has  no 
money  to  expend  on  it.  A  golden  butter- 
fly and  a  blue  gentian,  drawn  from  life  on 
a  bit  of  card-board,  is  fastened  with  a  pin 
to  the  walls  of  our  dining-room,  and  the 
baby's  eyes  dilate  as  he  points  to  it  and 
lisps  his  admiration. 

Is  there  any  other  element  wanting  in 
this  sketch  ?  If  we  know  that  at  our 
hearthstone  our  errors  will  be  pardoned, 
our  faults  overlooked,  our  very  selves 
loved,  if  we  find  there  order  and  obedience 
to  those  laws  which  underlie  our  entire 
nature,  if  cheerfulness  and  merriment 
abound,  and  evidences  of  taste  smile 
around  us,  what  else  is  wanting  to  make 
this  a  home? 

But  these  results  do  not  come  by  acci- 
dent. Only  those  who  exert  themselves 
to  compass  these  most  blessed  ends  may 
hope  to  succeed.  That  charity  which 
thinketh  no  evil,  that  long  suffering  which 
cannot  be  overborne,  that  patience  that 
cannot  be  wearied  must  abound;  there 
must  be  words  of  commendation  for  ac- 
tions well  done  and  silence  under  provo- 
cation, for  we  are  all  mortal. 

At  best  we  can  but  approximate  remote- 
ly in  our  earthly  habitations  to  the  perfec- 


tion of  that  heavenly  home,  but  the  effort 
will  give  us  some  moments  of  bliss,  some 
brief  foretaste  of  the  joys  that  await  the 
blessed  on  the  other  shore. 


Pluck. 

Few  virtues  are  more  popular,  more  fas- 
cinating, and,  unfortunately,  more  rare 
than  pluck.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  blind, 
spasmodic,  feverish,  impulsive  mauifesta- 
I  tions  that  are  usually  classed  under  that 
head.  I  mean  that  steady,  cool,  qviiet,  in- 
vincible, and  persistent  quality,  founded 
on  neither  ignorance  nor  miscalculation, 
spurred  on  neither  by  emulation  nor  con- 
ceit, following  out,  though  clearly  forseen 
and  well-appreciated  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties, some  purpose,  be  it  good  or  bad, 
which  is  the  fortunate  heritage  of  some 
individuals.  Pluck  is  distinct  from  physi- 
cal courage;  rather,  the  latter  is  but  an  ele- 
ment of  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  best  described 
as  moral  courage  in  relation  to  physical 
matters.  No  eminent  man  has  retained 
the  hight  he  occupies  without  it;  and  no 
one  who  possesses  it  but  has  in  him  the 
most  valuable  element  of  a  great  man. 
The  world  pays  to  it  its  most  heartfelt  if 
not  its  loudest  homage.  There  are  few 
who  cannot  sympathize  with  it,  for  it  is 
peculiar  to  no  class  in  life;  and,  though 
always  retaining  the  individuality,  it  ac- 
cords just  as  well  with  the  muscles  of  the 
prize-fighter  as  well  as  with  the  transcen- 
dent genius  of  Napoleon.  Either  may 
exist  without  it;  but  then  the  Napoleon  is 
a  vulgar  schemer,  and  the  prize-fighter  a 
brute — and  there  are  plenty  of  both.  It  is 
a  virtue  benificent  solely  through  the  mag- 
netism of  its  own  intrinsic  quality.  In 
whatever  cause  displayed  it  is  always  a 
noble  and  ennobling  trait.  If  exercised 
for  good,  so  much  the  better;  if  not,  it 
still  remains  pluck,  cud  commands  ad- 
miration.— Julimi  Hmrthorn. 


A  Sermon  on  "  Push." 

When  Cousin  Will  was  home  for  vaction,  the 
boys  always  expected  plenty  of  fun.  The  last 
frolic  before  he  went  back  to  his  studies  was  a 
long  tramp  after  hazle-nuts.  As  they  were 
hurrying  along  in  high  glee,  they  came  upon  a 
discouraged  looking  man  and  a  discouraged 
looking  cart. 

The  cart  was  standing  before  an  orchard. 
The  man  was  trying  to  pull  it  up  hill  to  his  own 
house .  The  boys  did  not  wait  to  be  invited, 
but  ran  to  help  with  a  good  will.  "Push,  push," 
was  the  cry.  The  man  brightened  up;  the  cart 
trundled  along  as  fast  as  rheumatism  would  do 
it,  and  in  five  minutes  they  all  stood  panting  at 
the  top  of  the  hill. 

"  Obliged  to  ye,"  said  the  man  "you  just 
wait  a  minute;"  and  he  hurried  into  the  house, 
while  two  or  three  pink-aproned  children  peep- 
ed out  of  the  door. 

"Now  boys,"  said  Cousin  Will,  "  this  is  a 
small  thing;  but  I  wish  we  could  all  take  a 
motto  out  of  it  and  keep  it  for  life.  "Push!  " 
it  is  just  the  word  for  a  grand  clear  morning 
like  this. 

"If  anybody  is  in  trouble,  and  you  see  it, 
don't  stand  back ;  push!" 

"  If  there's  anything  good  doing  in  any  place 
where  you  happen  to  be,  push!" 

"  Wherever  there's  a  kind  thing,  a  Christian 
thing,  a  happy  thing,  a  pleasant  thing,  whether 
it  is  your  own  or  not,  whether  it  is  at  home  or 
in  town,  at  church  or  at  school,  just  help  with 
all  your  might;  push!" 

At  that  moment  the  farmer  came  out  with  a 
dish  of  his  wife's  best  dough-nuts,  and  a  dish 
of  his  own  best  apples;  and  that  was  the  last  of 
the  little  sermon. 


Work! — There  is  a  perennial  nobleness  and 
even  sacredness  in  work.  Were  he  ever  so  be- 
nighted, forgetful  of  his  high  calling,  there  is 
always  hope  in  a  man  that  actually  and  earn- 
estly works;  in  idleness  alone  there  is  perpetual 
despair.  Work,  ever  so  mammonish  or  mean, 
is  in  communication  with  nature;  the  real  de- 
sire to  get  work  done  will  itself  lead  one  more 
and  more  to  truth,  to  nature's  appointments 
and  regulations  that  are  truth.  Consider  how, 
even  in  the  meanest  sort  of  work,  the  whole 
of  man  is  composed  into  a  kind  of  real  harmo- 
ny the  instant  he  sets  himself  to  work.  Doubt, 
desire,  sorrow,  remorse,  indignation,  despair  it- 
self, all  these  like  hell-dogs,  lie  beleaguering 
the  soul  of  every  man;  but  if  he  bends  himself 
with  free  valor  against  his  task,  all  these  are 
stilled,  all  these  shrink  murmuring  far  off  into 
their  caves.  Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his 
work;  let  him  ask  no  other  blessedness. 


Bridget  Enjoying  Herself. — Two  ser- 
vant girls  employed  in  an  aristocratic  fam- 
ily in  Reading,  Penn.,  recently  carried  on  a 
high  lark  while  the  family  was  away,  wear- 
ing all  the  fine  clothes  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on  and  inviting  company  to  the 
house,  doing  the  honors  in  fine  style. 
They  went  out  for  a  ride,  got  caught  in  a 
shower,  ruind  some  $900  worth  of  rich 
wearing  apparel,  and  to  cap  the  climax, 
found  the  family  at  home  on  their  return. 
They  are  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their 
frolic  in  jail. 


A  House  of  Our  Own. 

Next  to  being  married  to  the  right  per- 
son, there  is  nothing  so  important  in  one's 
life  as  to  live  under  one's  own  roof.  There 
is  something  more  than  a  poetical  charm 
in  the  expression  of  the  wife: 

"We  have  our  cozy  house;  it  is  thrice 
dear  to  us  because  it  is  our  own.  We  have 
bought  it  with  the  savings  of  our  earnings. 
Many  were  the  soda  fountains,  the  confec- 
tionary saloons,  and  the  necessities  of  the 
market  we  had  to  pass;  many  a  time  my 
noble  husband  denied  himself  of  comforts, 
wore  his  old  clothes,  and  even  patched  up 
boots,  and  I,  O  me  !  made  my  old  bonnet 
do,  did  the  plainest  of  cooking;  saving  was 
the  order  of  the  hour,  and  to  have  a  "home 
of  our  own"  was  the  united  aim.  Now  we 
have  it.  There  is  no  landlord  troubling 
us  raising  the  rent,  and  exacting  this  and 
that.  There  is  no  fear  harbored  in  our 
bosom  that  in  sickness  or  old  age  we  will 
be  thrown  out  of  house  and  home." 

What  a  lesson  do  the  above  words  teach, 
and  how  well  it  would  be  if  hundreds  of 
families  would  heed  them,  and  instead  of 
living  in  rented  houses,  which  take  a  large 
share  of  their  capital  to  furnish,  and  a 
quarter  of  their  earnings  to  pay  their  rent, 
and  the  rest  to  eat  accordingly,  would 
bravely  curtail  expenses  and  concentrate 
their  efforts  in  having  "a  home  of  their 
own."  Batter  a  cottage  of  your  own  than 
a  rented  palace. 

The  Death  of  a  Good  Woman. 

The  fell  Reaper  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons, times  or  places.  He  gathers  his  har- 
vest everywhere.  The  death  of  Mrs. 
Horace  Greeley  is  an  illustration  of  this 
trite  saying.  The  roar  of  political  con- 
flict was  hushed  for  a  moment  to  do  honor 
to  the  memory  of  her  many  virtues,  and 
both  factions  paused  at  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  and  uncovered  at  the  sight  of  the 
great  grief  of  the  Nestor  of  the  Press,  as 
the  partner  of  his  toils,  and  the  life-long 
sharer  of  his  joys  and  sorrows  was  laid  in 
the  narrow  house  appointed  for  all  living. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 

And  all  that  lieauty.  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await,  alike,  the  inevitable  hour— 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 


Society  is  the  atmosphere  of  souls;  and 
we  necessarily  imbibe  from  it  something 
which  is  either  infections  or  salubrious. 
The  society  of  virtuous  persons,  is  en- 
joyed beyond  their  company,  while  vice 
carries  a  sting  into  solitude.  The  society 
or  company  you  keep,  is  both  the  indica- 
tion of  your  character  and  the  former  of 
it.  In  vicious  society,  you  will  feel  your 
reverence  for  the  (dictates  of  conscience 
wear  off  and  that  name  at  which  angels 
bow  and  devils  tremble,  you  will  hear  con- 
demned and  abused.  The  Bible  will  sup- 
ply materials  for  unmeaning  jest  or  im- 
pious buffoonery;  the  consequence  of  this 
will  be  a  particular  deviation  from  vir- 
tue, the  principles  will  become  sapped,  the 
fences  of  consciences  broken  down;  and 
when  debauchery  has  corrupted  the  char- 
acter a  total  inversion  will  take  place,  and 
the  sinner  will  glory  in  his  shame — Rob  rl 
Hall. 

The  Invisible  Children. — Oh,  it  is  not  when 
your  children  are  with  you,  it  is  not  when  you 
see  and  hear  them,  that  they  are  most  to  you; 
it  is  when  the  sad  assembly  is  gone;  it  is  when 
the  daisies  have  resumed  their  growing  again 
in  the  place  where  the  little  form  was  laid;  it  is 
when  you  have  carried  your  children  out,  and 
said  farewell,  and  come  home  again,  and  day 
and  night  are  full  of  sweet  memories;  it  is  when 
summer  and  winter  are  full  of  touches  and  sug- 
gestions of  them;  it  is  when  you  cannot  look 
up  toward  God  without  thinking  of  them;  it  is 
when  they  have  gone  out  of  your  arms,  and  are 
living  to  you  only  by  the  power  of  the  imagina- 
tion, that  they  are  the  most  to  you.  The  invisi- 
ble children  are  the  realest  children,  the  sweet- 
est children,  the  truest  children,  the  children 
that  touch  our  hearts  as  no  hands  of  flesh  ever 
could  touch  them. 


Habits. — It  has  been  said  that  we  are 
creatures  of  habit,  and  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  good  habits  are  quite  as 
easily  formed  as  bad  ones.  Persons  who 
complain  of  being  unable  to  break  them- 
selves of  a  bad  habit  may  be  assured  that 
the  same  difficulty  will  exist  in  breaking  a 
good  one,  when  it  is  formed. 

A  Lady  Contractor. — An  exchange 
says  that  Mrs.  Catharine  Strange,  of  Ot- 
tumwa  Iowa,  has  just  completed  the  grad- 
ing of  two  miles  of  railroad  near  that 
town.  This  is  certainly  a  new  field  for 
the  industry  of  women,  and  one  that  has 
not  heretofore  been  mentioned. 


The  art  of  saying  appropriate  words  in  a 
kindly  way  is  one  that  never  goes  out  of  fash- 
ion, never  ceases  to  please,  and  is  within  the 
reach  of  the  humblest. 


Yodflq  Folks'  GoLvl^fl. 


Don't  Discourage  the  Boys. 

We  give  this  a  place  in  the  Young  Folk's 
Column  although  it  might  seem  more  appro- 
priate in  the  Home  Circle  department.  It 
should  be  read,  however,  by  both  parents  and 
children — by  the  former  to  the  end  that  they 
should  be  careful  how  they  discourage  the 
well  meant  efforts  of  their  children,  and  by 
children  that  they  may  be  made  aware  that 
efforts  are  being  made  to  instill  correct  ideas 
into  the  minds  of  thoughtless  parents,  as  well 
as  into  the   inexperienced  minds  of  Youth:  — 

A  father  had  given  his  son  a  book,  and  as  he 
was  going  away  to  preach  at  a  distant  appoint- 
ment, he  spoke  of  the  appropriateness  of  his 
spending  his  leisure  hours  on  the  Sabbath  in 
reading  it. 

When  he  was  gone,  a  sudden  impulse  seized 
the  boy  to  win  the  father's  approval  by  seeing 
how  much  he  could  read. 

So  every  moment  he  could  gain  he  read  in 
his  new  book,  thinking  all  the  time  how 
pleased  his  father  would  be  with  his  diligence. 
When  he  returned  he  hastened  joyfully  to  meet 
him,  showing  him  the  mark,  and  telling  him 
the  number  of  pages  he  had  read.  But  the 
father  was  cold  and  tired,  and  worse  still,  was 
thoughtless.  So  he  hastily  put  the  boy  aside, 
with  the  chilling  words  "You  should  have  read 
twice  as  much.'' 

If  a  blow  had  struck  the  boy  to  the  earth,  it 
would  havs  been  a  slight  injury,  compared  to 
this  blow  to  the  spirit.  It  crushed  hopelessly 
for  the  time  all  aspiration,  all  efforts  after 
knowledge.  It  made  him  look  almost  with 
aversion  on  his  father.  The  scar  on  the  spirit 
was  carried  away  into  manhood.  The  book 
stood  on  his  library  shelf,  but  the  mark  had 
never  been  moved.  No  additional  page  was 
ever  read  in  it. 

Oh,  how  we  need  to  watch  ourselves  in  these 
moments  of  weariness  and  perplexity  !  Hasty, 
petulant  words,  where  a  child  looks  for  Approv- 
al, are  wounds  to  the  spirit,  hard  indeed  to  benr. 
It  takes  all  our  maturer  fortitude  to  meet  with 
and  even  mind  such  disappointment,  and  can 
we  be  surprised  that  the  tender  child's  spirit 
grows  discouraged  and  bitter  under  them  ? 


Evening  Pastimes. 

The  Kibbonb. — Let  the  company  stand  in  a 
circle,  each  provided  with  a  piece  of  ribbon, 
strip  of  old  cloth,  or  something  of  the  kind,  of 
which  he  holds  one  end,  while  the  leader, 
standing  in  the  center,  holds  all  the  remaining 
ends  in  his  hand.  The  leader  then  announces 
that  all  who  strictly  obey  his  commands  shall 
be  rewarded  with  a  forfeit,  while  no  notice  will 
be  taken  of  those  who  act  contrary  to  orders. 
When  the  leader  says  "Hold  on,"  all  are  to  let 
go  the  ribbons;  when  he  says,  "Let  go,"  they 
are  to  hold  on.  A  great  many  will  be  caught 
by  this  simple  game.  The  object  is  to  secure 
as  many  forfeits  as  possible. 

The  Curate. — Each  of  the  company  must 
select  a  trade  or  profession,  when  the  one  who 
has  chosen  that  of  a  curate  must  begin  by  say- 
ing: "I  called  at  yonr  house,  Mr.  Tailor,  to  be 
measured  for  a  coat,  but  I  found  you  absent. 
Where  were  you,  Mr.  Tailor  ?"  The  one  who 
has  chosen  the  vocation  of  tailor  must  immedi- 
ately reply,  naming  some  other  trade,  as  for 
instance,  "I  was  at  the  jeweler's  to  get  my 
watch  repaired;  but,  Mr.  Jeweler,  you  were  ab- 
sent— where  were  you  ?"  The  jewelermight  im- 
mediately answer,  "I  was  at  the  dress  maker's, 
and  wished  to  order  a  new  dress  for  my  wife; 
but,  Miss,  Dress-Maker,  I  found  you  absent — 
where  were  you  ?"  And  thus  the  game  can  go 
on,  at  the  will  of  the  company,  and  any  one 
who  is  called  on  must  answer  promptly,  and 
give  the  reason  for  absence,  and  a  forleit  is  due 
from  every  player  who  fails  to  give  an  answer 
suitable  to  the  trade  named,  or  who  assigns 
any  reasons  that  has  previously  been  given. 

The  Key  or  the  Kino's  Garden. — This  game 
requires  only  memory  and  attention.  The  oom- 
pany  being  seated  in  a  circle,  the  leader  begins  by 
saying  to  his  next  neighbor,  "I  sell  you  the  key 
ofthe  king's  garden."  Thus  having  passed  round 
the  circle  as  before,  the  leader  next  says,  "I 
sell  yon  the  rat,  that  gnawed  the  cord,  that 
held  the  key  of  the  king's  garden."  The  next 
time  round,  he  says,  "I  sell  you  the  cat,  that 
eat  the  rat,  that  gnawed,"  &c.  Next,  "I  sell 
you  the  dog,  that  killed  the  cat,  that,"  etc.  "I 
sell  you  the  stick,  that  struck  the  dog,  that," 
etc.  "I  sell  you  the  fire,  that  burned  the 
stick,"  etc.;  "the  water  that  quenched  the  fire 
— the  pail  that  carried  the  water — the  wood 
that  made  the  pail,"  etc.,  etc.  This  game  can 
be  extended  as  far  as  may  be  desired;  there 
should  be  no  delay  or  hesitation,  and  each  mis- 
take is  to  be  punished  by  a  forfeit.        J.  c.  b. 

No  wonder  we  have  the  small-pox!  A  mem- 
ber of  the  medical  profession  makes  this  start- 
ling statement  concerning  that  loathsome 
disease:  "There  are  certain  hypoghlogistic  and 
diaphrastic  conditions  of  the  organism  depen- 
dent on  the  hypodermic  action  of  the  ganglia 
of  the  eorebro-spinal  system,  which  evolve  an 
abnormal  diathesis  affecting  the  levator  labit 
superioris  aliqui  nasi  muscle,  and  producing 
follicular  degeneration  of  the  buccal  and  gas- 
troenteric muscuous  membrane." 
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Oatmeal  Breakfast  Cake. — This  is  made  of 
coarse  oatmeal,  with  water  enough  to  saturate 
it,  and  little  or  no  salt.  Pour  it  into  a  baking 
tin,  half  an  inch  or  three-quarters  deep,  shake 
it  down  well,  and  when  this  is  done  it  should 
be  so  wet  that  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  water 
should  run  freely  on  the  surface.  Put  it  in  a 
quick  oven  and  bake  twenty  minutes.  Eat 
warm.  It  will  be  as  light  and  tender  as  the 
best  "Johnny  cake,"  or  else  you  have  wet  it 
too  much  or  baked  it  too  long.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  accommodating  baked  dishes  that  can 
be  made.  It  will  do  very  nicely  with  a  little 
longer  time,  if  the  oven  is  not  quite  hot.  If  it 
will  not  bake  there  at  all,  pour  it  into  a  frying- 
pan,  cover  it  close  and  set  it  on  the  top  of  the 
stove,  where  it  will  even  bake  in  fifteen  minutes. 
For  a  hurried  breakfast  and  a  slow  coal-fire,  ii 
it  is  invaluable.  Scarcely  any  wholesome 
thing  in  the  bread  line  can  be  prepared  more 
readily.  It  can  be  made  still  thinner  and 
baked  quicker.  It  is  good,  either  crisp  or 
moist.  For  emergencies  alone,  every  house- 
keeper will  find  it  convenient  to  be  able  to 
make  the  breakfast  cake.  Many  use  oatmeal 
mixed  with  buckwheat,  wheat  or  corn,  for 
griddle  cakes.  For  this  use  it  should  be  cooked 
first.  Take,  say  one-half  pint  of  the  porridge 
or  the  mush,  diffuse  it  in  one  quart  of  water 
and  add  the  wheat  meal,  sifting  it  in  and  stir- 
ring slowly. —  Western  Rural. 

The  Philosophy  of  Washing  Flannels. — 
Many  persons  buy  flannel  partly  cotton  to  a- 
void  the  shrinkage  in  washing  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  inevitable.  We  have  in  the  house 
all  wool  Shaker  flannel  which  has  been  washed 
every  other  week  for  two  years,  and  although 
nearly  worn  out  the  shrinkage  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. The  secret  of  washing  lies  in  two 
particulars.  First,  the  soap  used  must  contain 
no  resin,  as  this  hardens  the  fibres  of  the  wool. 
Flannel  soap,  so  ealled,  is  manufactured  by  our 
leading  soap  boilers,  and  differs  from  other 
laundry  soaps  chiefly  in  containing  no  resin. 
Second,  no  water  below  110°or  112°  Fahren- 
heit ever  comes  in  contact  with  the  flannel. 
Our  white  flannels  take  precedence  over  all 
the  rest  of  the  washing.  We  fill  the  .Doty 
washer  with  soap  suds,  pass  the  flannels 
through  it,  wring  them  out,  scald  in  blue  water, 
wring  again  and  hang  out  immediately,  then 
go  on  with  the  rest  of  the  washing.  Blankets 
are  washed  in  this  way  as  easily  as  sheets,  and 
feel  as  soft  and  look  as  nice  almost  as  when 
they  come  from  the  store.  If  one  has  no  wash- 
er, with  a  wringer  and  a  pounding  barrel,  blank- 
ets and  flannels  need  never  come  in  contact 
with  any  but  boiling  water, — Cor.  N.  Y.  York- 
Tribune. 


To  Boil  Corned  Beef. — If  the  piece  is  very 
salt,  let  it  soak  over  night.  If  young  beef  and 
properly  corned,  this  is  unnecessary.  For 
boiling,  throw  cold  water  over  it  after  washing 
off  the  salt,  letting  the  meat  be  well  covered. 
The  rule  is  twenty-five  minutes  to  a  pound  for 
boiling  meats,  but  corned  beef  should  never  be 
boiled;  it  should  only  simmer,  by  being  placed 
on  a  part  of  the  range  where  the  simmering 
can  be  uninterrupted  from  four  to  six  hours, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  piece.  If  it  is  to  be 
served  cold,  let  the  meat  remain  in  the  liquor 
until  cold.  Tough  beef  can  be  made  tender 
by  letting  it  remain  in  the  liquor  until  the 
next  day,  and  then  bringing  it  to  the  boiling 
point  just  before  serving.  For  rump  pieces 
this  is  a  superior  method.  A  brisket  or  plate- 
piece  may  be  simmered  until  the  bones  can  be 
easily  removed;  then  fold  over  the  brisket- 
piece,  forming  a  square  or  oblong  piece  ;  tie 
over  it  a  piece  of  muslin,  place  sufficent 
weight  on  top  to  press  the  parts  closely  to- 
gether, and  set  it  where  it  will  become  cold. 
This  gives  us  a  firm,  solid  pieee,  which,  eaten 
in  slices,  is  a  delightful  relish. — Hearth  and 
Home. 

Observations  on  Preserves,  the  Boiling  of 
Sugar. — All  preserves  should  be  kept  in  a  very 
dry  place,  and  so  covered  as  to  exclude  all  air.  If 
a  very  small  quantity  of  sugar  has  been  used, 
a  warm  place  does  no  harm,  but  when  not 
properly  boiled,  that  is,  boiled  sufficiently  long, 
but  slowly,  heat  makes  them  ferment,  and 
damp  makes  them  mouldy.  For  the  first  two 
months  after  they  are  made  sweetmeats  should 
be  inspected  frequently ,  that  they  may  be  re- 
boiled  in  case  they  are  not  likely  to  keep. 

Boiling  the  sugar  is  the  great  art  in  preserv- 
ing. Few  people  are  aware  that  in  two  or  three 
minutes  a  syrup  over  the  fire  passes  from  one 
gradation  of  boiling  to  another,  called  by  con- 
fectioners "degrees  of  boiling."  Attention  is 
only  drawn  to  this  fact  in  order  to  guard  a- 
gainst  under  boiling,  which  prevents  preserves 
from  keeping,  and  against  too  quick  aud  too 
long  boiling,  which  makes  them   candy. — Ex. 

Cream  Tapioca  Pudding. — Soak  3  table- 
spoonsful  of  tapioca  in  water  over  night,  pour 
off  the  water  and  put  the  tapioca  into  a  quart 
of  boiling  milk,  and  boil  ten  minutes.  Beat 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  with  a  cup  of  sugar,  add 
3  teblespoonsful  of  prepared  cocoanut,  and 
stir  in  and  boil  five  minutes  longer.  Pour  into 
a  white  pudding  dish — beat  the  whites  of  the 
four  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  with  three  tablespoons- 
ful  of  sugar.  Put  this  over  the  pud  ding,  sprinkle 
prepared  cocoanut  over  the  top,and  brown  five 
minutes. 


Making  Sauer-Kraut. — The  best  sauer-kraut 
is  made  from  Savoy  cabbage,  and  in  this  wise : 
In  the  first  place  let  your  "stand"  holding 
from  a  half  barrel  to  a  barrel,  be  thoroughly 
scalded  out;  the  cutter,  the  tub  and  the  stamp- 
er also  well  scalded.  Take  off  all  the  outer 
leaves  of  the  cabbage,  halve  them,  remove  the 
heart  and  proceed  with  the  cutting.  Lay  some 
clean  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  stand,  sprinkle 
with  a  handful  of  salt,  fill  in  half  a  bushel  of 
cut  cabbage,  stamp  gently  until  the  juice  just 
makes  its  appearance,  then  add  another  hand- 
ful of  salt  and  so  on  until  the  Bland  is  full. 
Cover  over  with  cabbage  leaves,  place  on  top  a 
clean  board  fitting  the  space  pretty  well,  and 
on  that  a  stone  weighing  twelve  or  fifteen 
pounds.  Place  away  in  a  cool  place,  and  when 
hard  freezing  comes  on  remove  to  the  cellar. 
It  will  be  ready  for  use  in  from  four  to  six 
weeks.  The  cabbage  should  be  cut  tolerably 
coarse.  The  Savoy  variety  makes  the  best  ar- 
ticle, but  it  is  only  half  as  productive  as  the 
Drum-head  and  Flat  Dutch. 


Frying  Potatoes.  —  First  take  the  required 
amount  of  potatoes,  pare  and  slice  very  thin, 
and  sprinkle  salt  over  them.  Have  ready  a 
frying-pan,  with  equal  parts  of  melted  butter 
and  fat  from  salt  pork,  if  you  have  it;  if  not, 
use  a  little  less  of  nice  lard;  any  housekeeper 
can  judge  as  to  the  required  quantity.  Have 
the  fire  pretty  hot,  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
nicely  browned  on  the  bottom  turn  carefully, 
so  as  to  not  have  them  look  broken  or  mussy. 
As  fast  as  they  are  brown  on  the  bottom,  turn 
(but  not  before)  until  they  are  sufficiently 
cooked.  We  think  potatoes,  fried  thus  good 
enough  for  any  one.  It  takes  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  as  long  to  cook  this  way  as  to  boil.  The 
other  way  is  to  take  cold,  boiled  potatoes,  slice 
thicker  than  for  raw  ones,  and  fry  in  the  same 
way;  the  boiled  ones  fry  much  quicker. 

Consumption  of  Food. — An  instructive  arti- 
cle in  a  German  newspaper  makes  known,  by 
carefully  selected  statistics,  the  great  increase 
that  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  most  Euro- 
pean countries  in  the  consumption  of  articles 
of  food  and  drink  which  our  grandfathers  re- 
garded as  luxuries.  In  Prussia  the  yearly  con- 
sumption of  meat  per  head  had  advanced  from 
33  lbs.  in  1806  to  401bs.  in  1849;  brandy  had 
grown  from  3  quarts  to  8,  and  wine  from  % 
quart  to  2  quarts.  The  increase  in  sugar,  again, 
was  from  iy2  lb.  to  71bs.,  and  in  coffee  from  % 
lb.  to  4  lbs.  These  figures  do  not  bring  us  to 
the  latest  times,  but  the  increase  has  been  even 
in  a  greater  ratio  during  the  year  since  1849. 

Frozen  Custard. — This  is  a  nice  dish  for 
dessert,  and  veiy  easily  prepared:  Boil  two 
quarts  of  rich  milk.  Beat  eight  eggs  and  tea- 
cupful  of  sugar  together,  and  after  the  milk  has 
boiled,  pour  it  over  the  eggs  and  sugar,  stirring 
all  the  while.  Pour  the  whole  mixture  into 
your  kettle,  and  let  it  come  to  a  boil,  stirring  it 
constantly.  Then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  let 
it  become  cold.  Flavor  it  with  whatever  essence 
you  prefer.    Then  freeze  it. —  Western  Rural. 

Curing  Beef. — A  writer  in  the  Western  Rural 
says:  Dissolve  eight  pounds  of  salt,  and  four 
ounces  saltpeter  in  about  a  pail  of  water,  by 
heating  on  the  stove.  When  it  comes  to  a  scald, 
add  two  quarts  molasses  and  two  pounds  of 
sugar.  After  skimming  carefully  pour  the 
whole  over  the  beef,  and  place  weights  on  it, 
to  keep  it  under.  These  are  the  proportions  to 
about  a  hundred  pounds  of  meat.  Let  this  lie 
from  four  days  to  two  weeks. 

Apple  Fritters.— This  is  a  favorite  dish 
with  many,  and  often  preferred  to  dumplings. 
We  like  them  prepared  thus;  Make  a  batter, 
not  very  stiff,  with  one  quart  of  milk,  three 
eggs,  and  flour  to  bring  it  to  a  right  consist- 
ance.  Pare  and  core  half  a  dozen  large  apples, 
and  chop  them  well  in  the  batter.  Fry  them 
in  lard,  as  you  would  doughnuts.  For  trim- 
mings, we  like  powdered  white  sugar  best, 
though  good  brown  sugar  will  do. 


The  good  effects  of  associated  action  have 
never  been  better  illustrated  than  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  cheese  factories  in  the  United 
States.  The  improvements  that  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  manufacture  of  this  import- 
ant article  of  diet,  have  through  this  agency 
been  so  great  that  the  American  product  now 
competes  with  the  best  English  in  the  London 
markets,  whereas  it  was  almost  unsalable 
twenty  years  ago. 


Patent  Flour.— Take  6  lbs.  wheat  flour, 
mix  5  tea-spoonsful  dry  carb.  soda  (carefully 
pulverized)  through  it;  then  7  do.  cream  tar- 
tar, and  6  do.  of  salt.  Incorporate  these,  and 
you  have  risen  cakes  at  hand,  to  which  add  ei- 
ther milk  or  water,  shortening  or  not,  as  suits, 
and  you  have  several  kinds  or  what  is  called 
soda  cake.  To  this  quantity  of  flour  %  lb.  but- 
ter would  answer. 


Cleaning  Stoves.— Stove  lustre,  when  mixed 
with  turpentine  and  applied  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, is  blecker,  more  glossy  and  durable  than 
when  mixed  with  any  other  liquid.  The  tur- 
pentine prevents  rust,  and  when  put  on  an  old 
rnsty  stove,  will  make  it  look  as  well  as  new. 


Wistaria  Versus  Flies. — A  New  York  house- 
keeper has  discovered  that  the  wistaria  creep- 
ing plant  will  keep  out  house-flies.  The  pes- 
tiferous insects  will  not  enter  a  window  where 
one  of  these  creepers  is  growing. 


Dressing  and  Marketing  Turkeys. 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  wasted  by  turkey- 
raisers  each  year,  for  lack  of  system  and  care- 
fulness in  dressing  their  fowls.  A  bird  picked 
clean,  and  without  a  bruise,  will  generally  sell 
for  from  two  to  five  cents  a  pound  more  than 
one  that  lacks  either  of  these  recommenda-" 
tions.  The  plan  practiced  in  New  England, 
and  one  that  generally  procures  a  prompt  sale 
in  Eastern  cities  at  considerable  advance  over 
the  prices  that  are  obtained  in  the  markets  of 
New  York,  is  substantially  as  follows : 

Never  feed  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
the  turkeys  are  to  be  killed;  and  at  an  early 
hour  drive  them  into  some  easily-accessible 
stable.  Gather  your  neighbors  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  man  to  about  fifteen  birds,  if  your 
flock  is  large,  provide  two  half-hogshead  tubs 
for  the  feathers,  or  one,  as  you  may  need,  and, 
having  set  it  under  some  shelter,  place  a  row  of 
chairs  or  stools  in  a  circle  round  it.  Now 
darken  the  doors  of  your  stable,  and  quietly 
seize  a  bird,  holding  it  so  that,  in  its  struggle  to 
free  itself  from  your  grasp,  it  shall  not  hit  its 
body  or  wings  against  any  solid  substance. 
Then,  with  your  left  hand  take  fast  hold  of  the 
legs  and  wings,  drawing  the  latter  backwards  and 
placing  the  neck  of  the  bird  across  a  round 
stick,  sever  the  head  from  the  body  with  a  sharp 
axe,  held  in  the  right  hand;  then  hold  the  bird 
at  an  angle  from  you,  or,  what  is  as  well,  press 
it  firmly  against  the  even  ground,  breast  down- 
ward, so  that  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  its 
bruising  itself  while  struggling. 

As  soon  as  the  bird's  struggles  are  ended, 
seize  and  pull  out  first  the  tail  and  larger 
wing  feathers,  up  to  the  third  wing-joint, 
counting  from  the  body  outward;  then  holding 
the  bird  on  your  knees,  never  allowing  it  to 
touch  the  tub,  carefully  and  quickly  take  out 
the  smaller  feathers,  being  specially  particular 
not  to  tear  the  skin,  and  always  keeping  in 
mind  that  the  least  disfiguration  will  injure  the 
sale.  When  it  is  nearly  picked,  consign  the  bird 
to  some  less  muscular  person  to  take  out  the  pin- 
feathers.  This  can  be  easiest  done  with  the 
point  of  a  sharp  pen-knife,  pressing  against  the 
thumb,  with  the  feather  between.  In  no  case 
should  the  body  be  laid  aside  till  everything  is 
removed  that  would  offend  the  eye. 

After  the  bird  is  cooled  lay  it  on  a  board 
covered  with  several  thickness  of  woolen  cloth, 
and  while  it  is  held  on  its  back  by  an  attendant, 
cut  with  a  sharp  pen-knife  a  circle  about  the 
size  of  a  two-cent  piece  around  the  vent, 
through  which  aperture  remove  carefully  and 
completely  the  entrails,  keeping  all  the  fat  at- 
tached to  tbem  in  the  body  with  the  fingers  of 
one  hand,  while  the  drawing  is  performed  with 
the  other. 

Then  cut  off  the  wings,  if  you  have  not  done 
it  before,  at  the  third  joint,  wipe  the  neck 
thoroughly,  leaving  not  a  particle  of  dirt  or  a 
stain  of  blood;  lay  the  turkey  on  its  back  in  a 
cool  place;  the  next  morning,  draw  the  skin 
over  the  bone  of  the  neck,  and  tie  it  firmly  with 
a  common  cotton  string,  and  your  bird  is  ready 
for  sale,  and  if  well  fattened,  will  bring  the 
best  price. 

When  they  are  packed  for  market,  they  are 
laid  breast  down  m  clean  boxes  (shoe  boxes 
are  best,)  the  cover  firmly  nailed,  the  box 
marked  with  the  gross  weight,  tare  and  net, 
with  the  shipper's  name  on  one  end  and  the 
consignee's  in  bold  characters  near  the  middle, 
and  if  they  are  cold  when  put  into  the  box,  and 
kept  in  a  cool  place  afterward,  they  will  be  as 
salable  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  as  they  are  on 
the  day  after  their  first  packing. — Hearth  and 
Home . 


Agricultural    and    Industrial 

B  O  O  I£  S  . 

For   Sale   at  this   Office. 

American  Manures,  and  Farmers'  and  Planters' 
Guide — comprising  a  description  of  the  elements  and 
composition  of  plants  and  soils — the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  composting — the  value  of  stable  manure  and 
waste  products,  etc.,  etc.;  also  chemical  analysis  of 
the  principal  manufactured  fertilizers — their  assumed 
and  real  value — and  a  full  expose  of  the  frauds  prac- 
tised upon  purchasers.  By  Wm.  H.  Bruckner,  Ph.  D., 
and  J.  B.  Chynoweth.  Price  $2,  post  paid.  Address 
Dewey  &  Co.,  this  office. 

The  Fruits  and   Fruit   Trees    of    America,  or 

the  Culture,  Propagation,  and  Management,  in  the  Gar- 
den and  Orchard,  ot  Fruit  Trees  generally,  with  descrip- 
tions of  all  the  finest  varieties  of  Fruit,  Native  and 
Foreign,  cultivated  in  this  country.  By  A.  J.  Downing. 
Illustrated;  1098  pages;  1869.  The  best  authority,  and 
only  complete  work.  Price,  in  cloth  and  gilt,  $5,  post 
paid,  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  this  office 

New  American  Farm  Book — originally  by  K.  L. 

Allen;  revised  by  Lewis  F.  Allen,  1H71.  Embracing  in- 
formation on  all  general  subjects  pertaining  to  F' arming 
and  all  branches  of  Husbandry— a  wide  range,  yet  very 
fully  and  ably  treated .  520  pages.  Price  $3,  post  paid. 
Address  Dewey  &  Co.,  this  office. 

Harris  (Joseph)  on  the  Pig.  Breeding,  Bear- 
ing, Management  and  Improvement,  lllus.,  250  pages, 
1810.  Interesting  to  all  readers;  instructive  and  lull  of 
hints  to  raisers.    Price  $2,  post  paid  from  this  office. 

Cranberry  Culture,  by  a  Practical  Grower  in 
N.  J.,  Joseph  J.  White.  A  special  treatise  of  126  pages, 
Post  paid  from  this  office,  $1.75. 

Farm  Implements  and  Farm  Machinery,  and 

the  principles  of  their  construction  and  use.  With  simple 
and  practical  explanations  of  the  Laws  of  Motion  and 
Force  as  applied  on  the  Farm;  by  John  J.  Thomas;  287 
illustrations  and  302  pages.  Sold  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  post- 
paid, for  $1.75. 

Ten  Acres  Enough:  TA  practical  experience, 

showing  how  a  very  small  farm  may  be  made  to  keep  a 
very  large  family,  with  oxtensive  and  profitable  experi- 
ence in  the  culiivalion  of  the  smallor  traits.  Tentli 
edition,  1871.    Price,  post  free,  $1.50,  at  this  office 

Observations   on   the   Culture  of    Silk  in 

California.  By  I.  N.  Hoat'  of  Sacramento,  1870. 
Pamphlet,  33  pages.  Foi  sale  by  DEWEY  &  CO., 
Publishers  of  Pacific  Ruhal  Press,  San  Francisco. 
Post  paid,  25  cts. 
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The  best,  speediest,  and  surest  method  for  you 
to  obtain  patents,  file  caveats,  or  transact 
any  other  important  business  with  the  Patent 
Office  at  Washington,  or  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, is  through  the  agency  of  DEWEY  & 
CO.,  PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  MINING 
AND  SCIENTIFIC  PRESS,  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, an  able,  responsible,  and  long-estab- 
lished firm,  and  the  principal  agents  on  this 
side  of  the  continent.  They  refer  to  the  thous- 
ands of  inventors  who  have  patronized  them, 
and  to  all  prominent  business  men  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  who  are  more  or  less  familiar 
with  their  reputation  as  straightforward  jour- 
nalists and  patent  solicitors  and  counsellors. 

We  not  only  more  readily  apprehend  the  points 
and  secure  much  more  fully  and  quickly  the 
patents  for  our  home  inventors,  but  with  the 
influence  of  our  carefully  read  and  extensively 
circulated  journals,  we  are  enabled  to  illus- 
trate the  intrinsic  merits  of  their  patents,  and 
secure  a  due  reward  to  the  inventor,  besides 
serving  the  public  who  are  more  ready  to  give 
a  fair  trial,  and  adopt  a  good  thing,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  honest  and  intelligent 
publishers. 

To  Obtain  a  Patent, 

A.  well-constructed  model  is  generally  first  need- 
ed, if  the  invention  can  well  be  th  us  illustrated. 
It  must  not  exceed  12  inches  in  length  or 
hight.  When  practicable,  a  smaller  model  is 
even  more  desirable.  Paint  or  engrave  the 
name  of  the  article,  and  the  name  of  the 
inventor,  and  his  address  upon  it. 

Send  the  model  (by  express  or  other  reliable 
conveyance),  plainly  addressed,  to  "Dewey 
&  Co.,  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  Office, 
San  Francisco."  At  the  same  time,  send  a 
full  description,  embodying  all  the  ideas  and 
claims  of  the  inventor  respecting  the  im- 
provement describing  the  various  parts  and 
their  operations. 

Also  send  $15  currency,  amount  of  first  fee  of 
the  Government.  The  case  will  be  placed  on 
our  regular  file,  the  drawings  executed,  and 
the  documents  made  up,  and  soon  sent  to  the 
inventor  for  signing. 

As  soon  as  signed  and  returned  to  us  with  the 
fees  then  due  us,  it  will  be  sent  straightway 
to  the  Patent  Office  at  Washngton. 

When  the  invention  consists  of  a  new  article  of 
manufacture,  a  medicine,  or  a  new  composi- 
tion, samples  of  the  separated  ingredients, 
sufficient  to  make  the  experiment  (unless 
they  are  of  a  common  and  well-known  char- 
acter), and  also  of  the  manufactured  article 
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of  the  entire  preparation. 

For  Processes,  frequently  no  model  or  drawings 
Ofre  necessary.  In  such  case,  the  applicant 
has  only  to  send  us  an  exact  description,  and 
what  is  desirable  to  claim. 

For  designs  no  models  are  necessary.  Dupli- 
cate drawings  are  required,  and  the  specifica- 
tions and  other  papers  should  be  made  up 
with  care  and  accuracy.  In  some  instances  for 
design  patents  two  photographs,  with  the 
negative,  answer  well  instead  of  drawings. 

For  further  information,  send  a  stamp  for  our 
illustrated  circular,  containing  a  digest  of  Pa- 
tent Laws,  112  illustrated  mechanical  move- 
ments, and  Hints  and  Instructions  regarding 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  inventors  and 
patentees,  which  will  be  furnished  post  paid 
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E.  corner  of  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

ALAMEDA. 

Daily  News,  Dec.  12:  The  College  of  Agri- 
culture.— The  walls  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Berkeley  are  rising  day  by  day,  and  the 
magnificent  building  is  fast  assuming  its  proper 
proportions.  On  the  south  end,  the  wall  has 
been  carried  up  to  the  cornice,  as  high  as  it 
will  go.     It  presents  a  handsome  appearance. 

There  are  no  openings  in  the  third  story  of 
the  south  end;  but,  instead,  there  are  iron 
panels,  of  window  size,  upon  which  are  repre- 
sented various  California  cereals  and  fruits. 
All  the  iron  work  will  be  set  within  a  week  from 
this  time,  and  all  the  mason  work  will  be  done 
by  the  first  of  next  month. 

Artesian  Wells. — The  artesian  well  which 
Mr.  Van  Eastland  has  had  bored  on  the  gas 
company's  grounds,  at  the  corner  of  First  and 
Washington  streets,  is  down  two  hundred  and 
thirty  feet.  This  depth  was  reached  last  week 
and  a  good  supply  of  excellent  water  was  found, 
equal  to  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  gallons 
per  hour. 

Oyster  Beds.— There  are  two  oyster  com- 
panies owning  beds  in  the  creek.  It  is  reported 
that  another  company  is  coming  iu.  Oyster- 
men  say  that  these  bivalves  thrive  much  better 
here  now  than  they  did  some  years  ago.  Then 
the  water  was  kept  muddy  by  the  frequent  pas- 
sage up  and  down  of  boats,  and  the  oysters  had 
a  hard  job  of  it  to  live.  There  is  less  travel 
now  on  the  creek  and  the  water  is  clearer. 
Hence,  the  oysters  lay  off,  enjoy  themselves 
and  grow  fat. 

Transcript,  Dec.  11:  The  Crops. — It  is  not 
prematuro  to  speculate  on  the  crops  of  the  next 
season.  Already  the  early  rains  are  proving  of 
the  very  greatest  benefit  to  our  agricultural  in- 
terests. The  earth  retains  much  of  the  mois- 
ture of  last  year's  rains,  so  that  with  less  than 
the  usual  quantity  of  rain  during  the  ensuing 
winter  fair  crops  will  be  secured.  In  some 
counties  the  grass  is  already  up  and  growing 
finely.  Farmers  will  doubtless  sow  more  grain 
this  year  than  last. 

Yesterday  morning  Oakland  was  enveloped 
in  another  heavy  fog  which  did  not  rise  and 
leave  us  until  noon.  The  ferry  boats  had  to 
run  very  slowly  and  cautiously,  and  the  fog 
bells  sounded  as  dismal  as  the  notes  of  the  fu- 
neral bell.  They  are  welcome  however,  so  long 
as  we  can't  get  the  much-needed  rain  for  our 
gardens. 
LOS  ANGELES. 

Cor.  Sac.  Record,  Dec.  12:  lam  still  loitering 
in  the  "  City  of  the  Angels,"  enjoying  the  very 
pleasant  Indian  summer  weather,  which  is  in- 
deed summery,  for  in  the  middle  of  the  day  the 
sun  is  too  warm  for  comfort,  and  one  is  glad  to 
keep  in  the  shade.  The  nights  and  mornings 
are  quite  cool  and  were  it  not  for  this  the  visi- 
tor, especially  from  the  Eastern  States,  and 
there  are  scores  of  such,  could  hardly  believe 
that  December  had  come.  The  thi.-k  dust  is 
still  a  serious  drawback  to  comfort.  The  plen- 
tiful rains  which,  as  the  telegraph  informs  us, 
have  visited  California  generally  have  not 
reached  this  valley,  and  everything  in  field, 
valley  and  town  has  still  the  sombre,  dusty  ap- 
pearance of  September.  The  farmers  generally 
tell  me,  however,  that  they  do  not  wish  for  rain 
before  the  middle  of  this  month — they  feeling 
more  sure  of  good  field  crops  if  they  then  come 
for  the  first  time  than  if  the  rains  fell  in  Novem- 
ber. As  I  am  only  a  sojourner  here  at  present 
I  can  give  no  personal  testimony  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  feel  quite  sure,  however,  when  riding 
out  I  get  half  smoothered  in  a  cloud  of  dust, 
stirred  up  by  a  "prairie  schooner," that  a  little 
rain  would  be  agreeable. 

The  Beauties  of  the  Country. 

The  visitor  to  Los  Angeles  must  not  keep 
himself  to  its  hotels  and  streets,  if  he  would 
know  all  the  beauties  and  advantages  of  this 
section  of  the  State.  I  have  mentioned  the 
San  Gabriel  valley,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
lovely  spots  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  is  due 
east  from  this  city  and  about  ten  miles  distant. 
A  very  low  ridge  of  hills  separate  it  from  Los 
Augeles  valley,  so  low,  indeed,  that  Frank  Ma- 
lone,  were  he  driving  a  span  of  his  horses  over, 
would  not  break  a  fast  trot  on  a  single  rod  of 
the  road.  It  is  a  charming  drive.  The  San 
Gabriel  valley  is  about  thirty  miles  long  and 
about  fifteen  wide.  The  climate  is  still  more 
balmy  and  even  than  that  of  Los  Angeles.  Its 
productions  are  of  the  tropic  and  temperate 
zones  indiscriminately.  On  the  east  the  valley 
is  flanked  by  a  spur  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
from  every  few  rods  of  which  gush  out  refresh- 
ing springs  and  streams  of  the  purest,  softest 
water  that  can  be  possibly  found.  This  water 
is  used  for  irrigation,  and  so  gradual  and  pecul- 
iarly so  is  the  slope  of  the  land  that  almost 
every  acre  in  the  valley  can  be  irrigated  without 
danger  of  being  washed  away  by  the  torrent,  or 
the  iphabitants  troubled  with  miasma  from 
staguant  water.  The  San  Gabriel  river  comes 
from  the  same  range  of  mountains  and  passes 
through  the  "  El  Monte  "  portion  of  the  valley, 
and  on  to  the  Los  Nietos  section,  and  so  to  the 
ocean,  fertilizing  the  land  for  scores  of  miles. 
MERCED. 

8.  F.  Bulletin,  Dec.  14:  The  First  Shipment 
of  California  Cotton  Arrived.— Sixteen  bales 
of  cotton  were  received  by  Simon,  Jacob  &  Co. 
to-day  fjom  the  fields  of  H.  F.  Buckle  &  Co., 
Merced  county.  The  cotton  is  of  good  quality, 
and  some  has  already  been  sold  to  the  Marys- 
vill  Mill  for  trial.  Buckle  has  some  250  acres 
planted  with  cotton  this    year,   and   employs 


from  fifty  to  sixty  men  in  its  cultivation.  Col. 
Strong,  the  first  cotton  planter,  of  the  State, 
has  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  in 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bear  creek  and  Snel- 
lings.  As  there  has  been  a  partial  failure  in 
the  Eastern  cotton  crop,  the  California  article 
will  sell  at  a  fine  figure.  Middling,  and  all  above 
middling,  is  much  scarcer  in  the  market  than 
usual.  The  California  producers  will  demand 
the  Eastern  rates  for  their  cotton.  When 
another  lot  is  received  here,  the  consignee  will 
make  a  shipment  to  Liverpool. 

Ventura  Signal,  Dec.  7 :  A  Fine  Place. — Col. 
Hollister  will  soon  have  the  largest  almond 
orchard  in  the  State.  It  will  contain  about  20,- 
000  trees.  Besides  these  he  is  planting  large  num- 
bers of  limes,  lemons  and  oranges,  and  many 
other  fruit  trees.  A  recent  importation  of  ba- 
nanas by  him,  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  is 
looking  well.  The  Colonel  can  have,  and  seems 
determined  to  have,  the  banner  farm  of  South- 
ern California. 
NEVADA. 

Republican,  Dec.  14:  Fruit  Stored  in 
Truckee. — Over  five  thousand  boxes  of  Winter 
fruit  have  been  sent  from  parties  iu  Santa  Clara 
to  Truckee  for  storage.  This  is  a  good  place 
to  embalm  Winter  fruit,  and  the  fruit  men 
down  in  the  warm  valleys  have  found  it  out. 

Not  Frozen  Yet. — The  surface  of  Donner 
Lake  still  refuses  to  congeal,  notwithstanding 
the  cold  nights  we  are  having.  In  consequence 
of  such  stubbornnsss  our  skaters  are  obliged  to 
go  to  Boca  and  Martis  Valley  to  indulge  in  their 
favorite  pastime. 

Potatoes. — The  Boca  Mill  Company  have 
purchased  40,000  pounds  of  potatoes  which 
were  raised  on  the  Truckee  river  this  side  of 
Verdi  and  in  Nevada  county.  They  are  supe- 
rior to  any  that  can  be  had  in  any  other  portion 
of  California. 

California  has  six  potteries,  of  which  two 
are  in  Sacramento,  one  at  Oakland  and  one  at 
Antioch.  They  are  engaged  at  present  in  mak- 
ing articles  at  Bockingham,  yellow  and  earthen- 
ware, sewer  pipe,  red  crockery,  flower  pots  and 
fire  brick,  but  one  of  the  Sacramento  establish- 
ments will  soon  commence  to  burn  terra  cotta. 
SAN  DIEGO. 

Union,  Dec.  12:  Hop  Culture. — The  Los 
Angeles  News  points  to  the  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  hops  exhibited  at  the  recent  Southern 
District  Agricultural  fair  as  evidence  that  the 
soil  and  climate  of  both  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Bernardino  counties  are  admirably  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  this  valuable  article  of  commerce. 
We  do  not  know  whether  anything  further  than 
mere  experiment  has  been  ventured  upon  in 
hop  growing  in  San  Diego  county;  but  we  are 
quite  sure  that  there  are  sections  where  the  hop 
would  prove  as  thrifty  as  in  our  two  bordering 
counties.  The  Xeios  quotes  from  Miller's  cir- 
cular some  interesting  facts  concerning  hops  in 
California.  The  estimated  yearly  consumption 
in  the  State  is  450,000  pounds.  The  product  in 
1870  was  558,118  pounds;  in  1871,  277,055 
pounds.  There  was,  August  1st,  a  prospect  of 
a  fair  average  crop  this  season. 

World  Dec.  7th :  Successive  Crops — Canning 
a  Useless  Precaution  in  San  Diego. — In  strol- 
ing  around  the  city,  the  other  day,  we  were 
struck  by  a  sight  that,  to  a  Northerner,  is  almost 
incomprehensible.  In  passing  one  garden  we 
noticed  a  large  number  of  vegetables  growing, 
in  the  various  stages  of  advancement,  from  the 
tender  leaf  first  bursting  through  the  earth,  to 
tho  same  vegetables  in  the  fullest  maturity. 
Peas  that  were  scarcely  two  inches  high  graduat- 
ed in  the  different  rows  np,  until,  in  the  last, 
we  found  the  full  pod,  fit  for  table  use.  Toma- 
toes, that  had  just  been  "set  out,"  up  to  kin- 
dred plants  filled  with  the  ripe  and  delicious 
esculent.  Beets,  beans  and  the  innumerable 
family,  that  add  so  much  to  the  comfort  and 
health  of  man,  we  found  in  the  same  transi- 
tion, from  the  embryo,  to  the  full  and  ripened 
state. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  garden,  in  con- 
trast with  these,  was  a  lemon  tree,  hanging  full 
of  that  delightful  tropical  fruit.  Nor,  with  all 
this  useful  array,  was  the  ornamental  forgotten, 
for  in  every  available  spot,  flowers  in  such  a 
variety,  and  with  such  richness  of  coloring, 
were  scattered  about  as  is  never  seen  outside  of 
a  hot  house,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  bleak 
East. 

Union  Dec.  5th:  A  sweet  potato,  weighing  23 
pounds  and  measuring  36  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, is  exhibited  at  the  Horton  House.  It  was 
grown  at  Pardee's  place  in  the  Sweetwater  Val- 
ley, without  irrigation . 

More  Invalids  Coming. — Dr.  McAllister,  sur- 
geon of  the  P.  M.  S.  S.  Co's  steamer  Montana, 
informs  us  that  there  are  several  invalids 
among  the  passengers  of  the  steamer  from  New 
York,  who  purpose  after  making  a  short  visit  to 
San  Francisco,  to  return  to  San  Diego  to  remain 
here  during  the  winter.  The  Doctor  is  a  first- 
class  physician,  and  his  advice,  we  think,  had 
some  influence  on  their  determination. 
SANTA    BARBARA. 

Index,  Dec.  7:  December  in  Santa  Barba- 
ra.— Sunday,  December  1st.  We  sit  at  our 
writing  table  trying  to  realize  that  this  is  win- 
ter. The  windows  and  doors  are  wide  open  to 
the  slight  breeze  that  just  rustles  the  shades. 
The  little  fire  on  the  hearth,  kindled  at  sun- 
rise, has  left  nothing  but  a  dull  red  ember 
slowly  covering  itself  with  an  ashy  paleness  to 
show  that  it  ever  lived.  The  sunshine  lies  upon 
the  fields  like  the  sunshine  of  August,  except 
that  a  trembling  haziness,  scarcely  amounting 
to  cloudiness,  relieves  the  eyes  from  the  power 
of  its  fullest  brightness  at  intervals  during  the 
day.  We  look  out  as  we  write,  upon  a  scene 
tranquil  as  the  ideal  Sabbath,  whose  emblem 
and  crown  is  peace. 


The  lower  air  is  tremulous  with  quick  vibra- 
tions of  reflected  sunbeams.  The  vineyard 
whirs  with  happy  hum  of  insects.  The  olive 
trees  mingle  their  outer  and  their  inner  colors 
as  their  myriad  fingers  toy  with  the  unquiet 
air.  The  pomegranate  slowly  swings  its  crim- 
son censers,  and  the  pliant  pepper  gathers  its 
drooping  robes  of  green  about  it  as  the  dreamy 
wind  goes  by.  The  town  lies  before  us,  slop- 
ing easily,  far  to  the  sea.  Unfinished  buildings 
meet  the  eye  on  every  side  and  seem  oppressed 
with  a  sense  of  their  incompleteness,  as  they 
rest  in  silence  for  the  day.  Houses  of  all  bright 
and  sombre  shades  are  thick  among  the  spread- 
ing trees  that  seem  to  cover  the  plain.  The 
view  is  broad,  of  garden  and  vineyard,  dark 
groves  and  open  hillsides,  every  line  and  angle 
and  graceful  curve  fully  perceptible  in  the  crys- 
tal clearness  of  the  sun-saturated  air. 

The  limit  of  this  terraced  vision  but  touches 
another  of  a  broader  and  a  different  beauty  in 
the  expanse  of  water.  An  hour  ago  a  heavy 
fog  lay  close  upon  it,  revealing  only  the  moun- 
tain tops  upon  the  islands  thirty  miles  to  sea. 
Now  the  dark  ocean  Btretches  in  the  interval, 
smoothed  as  if  pressed  by  angels'  feet,  spark- 
ling with  joyouslight  from  a  myriad  of  evershift- 
ing  points,  while  beyond,  against  the  islands  it 
washes  the  base  of  a  bank  of  fog,  white  and 
compact  as  a  wall  of  snow,  reaching  a  dozen 
miles  with  borders  as  symmetrical  as  though 
formed  by  rule  and  plummet. 

Midsummer  on  laud  and  sea;  yet  no  languor 
nor  summerheat  invades  this  slight  shadow 
where  we  sit,  but  the  delicious  coolness  of  au- 
tumn, with  its  light  breadth  just  lifting  the  pa- 
per under  our  pen. 

SANTA    CLARA. 

Mercury,  Dec.  12th:  Orange  Culture. — The 
orange  tree  is  hardier  than  many  people  im- 
agine. In  this  city  during  the  heavy  frosts  of 
last  week,  when  ice  formed  during  the  night  in 
exposed  places  a  half-inch  iu  thickness,  the 
orange  trees,  growing  in  the  open  air  and  un- 
protected, were  uninjured.  It  is  not  the  frosts 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  successful  orange  cul- 
ture in  this  section,  but  the  lack  of  sufficient 
summer  heat.  In  the  Sacramento  Valley,  where 
the  frosts  are  much  heavier  than  with  us,  but 
the  summers  much  warmer,  the  orange  has  been 
found  to  grow  in  perfection.  With  a  little  extra 
care  in  the  culure  of  the  orange  here,  we  believe 
like  results  could  be  obtained.  The  trees 
should  be  planted  on  the  south  side  of  buildings 
or  high  board  fences.  The  soil  should  be  well 
stirred  around  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  the 
summer  growth  forced  by  frequent  irrigation. 
By  this  method  they  will  acquire  a  vigorous 
growth,  which  our  severest  winter  frosts  will 
fail  to  impair. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Sentinel,  Dec,  13:  Our  Grapes  East.— Sev- 
eral of  our  citizens  here  favored  their  friends 
East  with  choice  varieties  of  grapes  grown  in 
the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  and  lately  received 
such  grateful  acknowledgements  through  the 
press,  as  the  following,  taken  from  the  Jsiporte 
Argus,  in  noticing  some  select  grapes  (sent  by 
Mr.  B.  Cahoon,  of  Cahoon's  sawmill,)  grown 
in  Fitch  Bros.'  vineyard: 

"Our  thanks  are  due  for  some  choice  speci- 
men bunches  of  California  grapes,  received  by 
express  direct  from  the  land  of  gold.  The 
fruit  is  something  wonderful  to  Hoosier  eyes, 
as  it  bears  a  greater  resemblance  to  plums  than 
it  does  to  our  home  style  of  grapes." 

Such  are  the  good  words  always  spoken  in 
praise  of  the  fine  fruits  grown  in  this  land  of 
choice  fruits,  viands  and  more  delightful 
climate. 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  go  into  the  orchards 
and  vineyards  this  7th  day  of  December,  and 
find  these  choicest  varieties  of  fruit  still  cling- 
ing to  the  tree  and  vine,  and  still  pleasanter  to 
know  that  this  is  a  land  of  perpetual  summer, 
wherein  one  may  live  and  enjoy  life  without 
experiencing  the  dreaded  winters,  so  many  of 
us  have  been  familiar  with  in  Eastern  homes, 
but  to  which  wo  have  bid  farewell  forever. 

Delicious  Peaches. — B.  Cahoon,  near  So- 
quel,  six  miles  from  Santa  Cruz,  brought  to 
our  office  this  morning,  a  choice  variety  of 
clingstone  peaches,  quite  as  delicious  as  any  of 
the  cling  variety  we  ever  tasted.  The  peach 
was  grown  from  a  seedling  and  is  the  latest 
variety  known;  a  fine  flavored  peach  that  ma- 
tures in  December  will  be  quite  an  accession 
to  the  nurseries  of  this  coast.  The  sample 
was  plucked  December  2d. 

Choice  Raisins. — Some  of  our  various  vine- 
growers  are  entering  quite  extensively  into 
raisin  making,  and  that  class  dried  or  prepared 
from  the  Muscat  grape  are  a  choice  variety  in- 
deed. Mr.  Jarvis  has  a  large  quantity  now 
ready  for  market,  which  excel  the  best  quality 
of  foreign  raisins  now  in   market.     This  too 

Eromises  to  become  an  extensive  and  profitable 
ranch  of  business  in  this  county.  A  visit  to 
the  Vine  Hill  vineyards  will  amply  repay  all 
trouble  and  expense.  Go,  see,  and  be  re- 
freshed. 

Paper  Shell  Almonds. — While  on  a  visit  to 
the  vineyard  of  G.  M.  Jarvis,  of  Vine  Hill,  a 
day  or  two  since,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  gath- 
ering from  his  almond  orchard,  a  few  soft  shell 
almonds.  In  size,  texture  and  general  appear- 
ance, they  equal  any  grown  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  This  branch  of  agriculture  will  yet  be- 
come extensive  and  profitable  in  this  county, 
for  there  are  thousands  of  acres  well  adapted  to 
almonds  and  the  English  walnut. 

SAN  JOAOUTN. 

Republican,  Dec.  9:  Large  Sale  of  Wheat. 
Saturday  the  price  of  wheat  advanced  from 
$1.75  to  $1.85,  several  lots  having  been  sold 
late  in  the  day  at  the  latter  price.     One  large 


lot  of  11,000  tons,  was  sold  by  John  Jones  to 
Moore  Bros,  at  $1.76,  on  Friday. 

Farmers'  Club. — There  was  no  meeting  of 
the  Farmers'  Club  on  Saturday  last.  The 
members  appear  to  have  lost  all  interest  in  the 
organization. 

Independent,  Dec.  14:  Irrigation  Canals. — 
The  San  Joaquin  and  King's  River  Irrigation 
Company,  which  is  engaged  in  constructing  a 
canal  to  carry  the  water  of  the  San  Joaquin 
river  from  a  point  near  its  intersection  with 
Fresno  slough  out  upon  the  plains  on  the  west 
side  of  its  present  channel,  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation,  are  still  pushing  forward  their  work. 
The  canal  is  now  completed  for  about  sixty 
miles, and  an  immense  body  of  land  is  thus  ren- 
dered available  for  cultivation.  During  the 
last  seaon  but  a  short  section  of  the  canal  was 
completed  in  season  to  use  its  water  for  irriga- 
ting the  last  crop,  yet  the  result  of  the  exper- 
iments made  were  highly  satisfactory.  This 
canal  runs  through  the  dryest  portion  of  the 
San  Joaquin  valley,  jand,  owing  to  drouths, 
it  is  only  in  the  most  favorable  seasons,  which 
only  occur  at  long  intervals,  that  a  crop  of 
grain  can  be  raised  upon  the  best  of  land.  Last 
winter  was  unusually  wet  in  most  parts  of  the 
State,  yet  in  this  locality  so  little  rain  was  had 
that  the  grain  sown  upon  the  land  above  the 
oanal  where  it  could  not  be  irrigated,  produced 
nothing,  and  the  crop  was  not  even  cut  for 
hay;  while  below  the  canal,  where  facilities  for 
irrigation  were  afforded,  the  yield  was  immense. 
One  party  put  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  wheat  as  an  experiment,  and,  although  he 
was  unable  to  obtain  water  to  irrigate  his  laud 
until  April,  he  harvested  from  his  field  an  av- 
erage of  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Another  Canal. — In  addition  to  the  canal 
above  mentioned,  another  oue  has  been  organ- 
ized and  has  commenced  work  upon  a  proposed 
canal  which  will  take  water  from  Tulare  Lako 
and  carry  it  still  farther  back  from  the  San 
Joaquin  river,  to  irrigate  that  portion  of  coun- 
try which  is  above  the  canal  first  mentioned. 
The  latter  company,  profiting  by  the  experience 
of  the  first  company,  will  give  their  ditch  less 
fall,  and  making  it  wider  they  will  be  enabled 
to  cany  the  water  so  near  the  foot  of  the  Coast 
Range  as  to  irrigate  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
vast  plain  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  This 
company  believe  that  thej*  will  easily  secure  all 
the  water  they  need  for  this  purpose,  and  if 
they  are  not  deceived  in  this  respect  their  work 
will  be  one  of  the  most  important  enterprises 
ever  undertaken  in  the  interior  of  this  State. 
It  will-convert  a  tract  of  country  which  in  usual 
seasons  is  but  little  better  than  a  desert,  into 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  productive  sec- 
tions of  the  country  in  the  State. 
YUBA. 

Appeal,  Dec.  10:  Dry  or  Wet  ? — Is  the  sea- 
son to  be  dry  or  wet  ?  That's  the  question.  We 
find  on  examining  the  rain  record  that  Decem- 
ber is  the  wet  month;  that  in  December,  1849, 
twelve  and  a  half  inches  fell;  in  1852,  13.410; 
in  1888,  8.637;  in  1866,  9.511;  in  1867,  12.850— 
the  mean  for  the  month  for  20  years  being 
5.004.  This  is  the  10th  of  December,  and  if 
the  storm  does  not  appear  soon  there  is  reason 
to  fear  a  dry  winter.  There  is  plenty  of  time 
for  the  December  rains,  but  none  to  spare. 

Hardy  Tbees. — Though  severe  frosts  have 
occurred  in  this  city  night  after  night,  and  on 
one  or  two  occasions  ice  has  formed  in  vessels, 
and  pumps  have  been  frozen  stiff,  the  thousand 
of  young  and  old  orange  trees  all  escaped  in- 
jury— their  large  and  green  leaves  showing  no 
evidence  of  being  damaged.  A  few  days  ago  it 
was  supposed  that  young  orange  trees  must  be 
treated  as  tender  house-plants,  but  we  find  that 
they  will  stand  the  cold  weather  as  well  as  other 
fruit  trees. 

Dec.  12:  Ranch  Stock. — A  drove  of  cows, 
yeailings  and  calves,  were  driven  through  the 
city  yesterday  evening,  from  the  foothills. 
We  usked  the  driver  whose  stock  it  was, 
and  he  sai.d:  "It  is  mine."  The  public 
is  therefore  left  with  only  this  information  as 
to  the  proprietorship. 

Alfalfa. — There  is  an  active  demand  for 
alfalfa  seed,  and  the  price  is  advancing.  Two 
weeks  ago  it  was  selling  at  20  cents,  but 
now  commands  25  and  30  cents  per  pound. 
There  are  many  farmers  who  are  stocking  ten 
and  twenty-acre  fields  for  pasture,  and  so  long 
as  this  continues  seed  will  command  a  high 
price.  The  crop  appears  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  our  climate,  and  alfalfa  pasture  is 
timely  as  a  substitute  for  the  common  grazing 
grounds  which  have  been  purchased,  fenced 
and  put  under  cultivation.  The  alfalfa-grazing 
field  has  become  a  necessity  with  every  fanner 
who  has  stock. 

An  Extensive  Nursery.  —  Two  years  ago, 
Dr.  Teegarden  purchased  a  part  of  the  "Hud- 
son Extension,"  in  Yuba  City,  and  laid  out 
about  three  acres  of  the  same  in  a  nursery. 
The  proprietor  ordered  from  the  East  the  best 
seeds  and  the  choicest  varieties  of  small  tree  in 
the  maket  and  planted  his  field.  The  result 
now  begins  to  show  itself.  His  nursery,  which 
is  surrounded  by  a  flourishing  osage  orange 
hedge,  contains  millions  of  desirable  shade,  or- 
namental and  fruit  trees,  besides  flowers  and 
shrubs  of  the  most  desirable  varieties,  many  of 
which  are  now  suitable  for  transplanting. 
Among  the  ornamental  trees  we  noticed  a  large 
number  of  Monterey  cypress,  Spruce  pines.  Eu- 
calyptus, Cassias,  Norway  and  American  Sugar 
Maples,  Elms,  etc.  In  the  first  line  the  Doctor 
has  every  kiud,  and  many  of  the  trees  are  thrifty 
and  hardy.  In  the  ornamental  as  well  as  fruit- 
ful list  are  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  almonds, 
walnuts,  etc. 

MONTANA. 

It  would  be  useless  to  argue  which  is  the 
best  valley  where  all  vie  in  producing  such 
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really  wonderful  crops.  The  Gallatin,  Boulder, 
Missouri,  Prickly  Pear,  Sun  Kiver  and  Deer 
Lodge,  and  others  which  I  have  visited  during 
the  progress  of  the  surveys  for  the  railroad, 
presented  landscapes  dotted  alike  with  the 
homes  of  quiet  husbandmen;  but,  though 
sparsely  taken  up,  sufficiently  cultivated  to 
judge  of  the  general  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  a 
word,  the  wheat,  oat,  rye  and  barley  fields 
were  marvelous. 

I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  best  wheat 
lands  of  Cumberland  and  Lancaster  counties, 
in  Pennsylvania — the  garden  spots  of  that  State 
— and  have  traveled  all  through  Ohio,  and  in 
Indiana  and  Illinois  somewhat;  also  Pierce  and 
St.  Croix  counties,  in  Wisconsin,  which  latter 
counties  I  thought  produced  heavier  crops  and 
better  spring  wheat  than  I  had  ever  seen;  but 
I  do  not  remember  seeing  or  hearing  of  more 
than  forty-five  bushels  of  wheat  raised  per  acre, 
and  in  none  of  these  districts  the  average  ever 
reached  more  than  twenty-eight  bushels  per 
acre.  In  fact  the  average  yield  in  Wisconsin, 
the  greatest  wheat  growing  State  in  the  Union, 
is  only  seventeen  bushels  per  acre,  and  in  Ohio 
not  quite  twelve  bushels  at  present,  while  in 
Montana  this  year  the  average  is  over  fifty-five 
bushels  per  acre,  the  average  of  many  farms 
being  over  sixty-five  bnshels,  as  I  have  been 
informed.  Not  one,  but  several  farmers  that 
I  could  name,  from  specially  measured  acres, 
have  taken  off  somewhat  over  one  hundred 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  that  would  weigh 
sixty-one  pounds  to  the  bushel.  One  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre  seems  almost  incredible, 
but  whether  it  is  believed  or  not  in  the  East 
does  not  alter  the  fact. 

WASHINGTON. 

Walla  Walla  Union,  Nov.  30:  Wheat. — Since 
the  prospects  have  been  that  navigation  would 
soon  close  on  the  Columbia  for  the  season, 
they  have  had  the  effect  to  bring  down  the 
price  of  wheat  still  lower,  and  now  some  buy- 
ers are  only  offering  40  cents  per  bushel.  The 
demand  has  been  so  light  during  the  fall,  and 
the  prices  offered  at  Portland  so  low,  that  there 
has  not  been  a  great  deal  of  this  year's  wheat 
disposed  of,  consequently  we  have  a  large  sur- 
plus on  hand,  with  no  prospect  of  getting  it  to 
market  before  spring.  Still  we  believe  that 
those  who  can  hold  on  to  it  until  that  time, 
will  be  able  to  realize  a  much  better  price  than 
they  can  now  get.  One  or  two  month  of  open 
river  would  be  of  vast  benefit  to  our  people. 


Rain  Fall. 

Sacbamento,  'Wednesday  Morning,  Dec.  4, 1872. 
The  rain-fall  from  3  P.  M.  of  the  28th  of  November  to 
midnight  of  the  30th,  measured  1.500  inches.  Since  this 
period  heavy  fogs  have  prevailed,  amounting  in  aqueous 
precipitation  in  the  rain-gauge  to  .024  inches  more.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  since  the  rainy  and  foggy  term 
set  in,  the  wind  has  maintained  steadily  a  Northerly  di- 
rection, while  the  dally  mean  temperature  has  averaged 
six  degrees  above  that  of  the  five  days  previous  to  the 
rain,  with  the  wind  also  from  the  same  quarter.  This 
anomalous  condition  of  the  atmosphere  was  attended 
with  a  high  barometer — only  one  single  day  (Dec.  1st) 
falling  as  low  as  thirty  inches.  What  we  are  to  expect 
from  these  eccentric  meteoric  phenomena,  which  put  to 
fault  all  our  calculations,  remains  to  be  seen. 

T.  M.  Logan. 


"Scattering  Seeds!" 

We  herewith  offer,  till  further  notice,  to  send  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  free  for  the  term  of  three 
months  (12  Nos.)  to  any  one  address  which  any  new 
yearly  subscriber  may  designate.  Every  old  subscriber, 
upon  renewing  his  subscriptions  may  send  us  the  name 
of  any  neighbor  or  friend  in  any  part  of  the  U.  8. — 
who  does  not  already  receive  the  Press— and  a  copy 
of  the  paper  shall  bo  sent  for  one  month  free.  Making 
the  paper,  in  this  manner,  known  to  those  likely  to  sub- 
scribe, we  believe  will  more  rapidly  extend  our  list. 
We  know  there  aro  thousands  who  would  subscribe  at 
once  if  fully  acquainted  with  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  our  columns. 


Groceries  and  Provisions. — Wines  and  Liquors  are 
shipped  to  country  orders  with  dispatch,  carefully 
marked  and  packed,  free  of  extra  charge,  by  B.  Sbab- 
boro  &  Bbo.,  631  Washington  street,  S.  F.  This  long 
established  firm  now  import  their  goods  from  the  four 
parts  of  the  world,  and  consequently  undersell  all  other 
grocers  in  San  Francisco.  All  orders  from  the  State 
and  coast  are  promptly  attended  to.  Address  B.  Sbar- 
boro  &  Bro.,  Lock  Box  112(1,  San  Francisco.      dl4-3m 


Notice  to  Farmers  and  Others.— Skilled 
plowmen,  general  farmers,  teamsters,  laborers,  me- 
chanics, servant  girls,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  by  applying 
by  letter  or  personally,  at  California  Labor  and  Em- 
ploymkmt  Exchange,  637  Clay  street,  extending  to  630 
Commercial  street,  San  Francisco.  20v4-3ni 


Extra  Choice  Early  Rose  Potatoes— For  Seed.— 
Acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  best  Early  Potato.  Se- 
lected and  put  up  in  new,  double-sewed  gunnies,  in  fine 
order  for  shipping.  For  sale  in  lots  to  suit.  Address 
orders  or  apply  to  H.  DUTARD,  217  Clay  street,  San 
Francisco.  de'21-lin 


Agents  Wanted. — The  new  Revolver  Trap  winds  up 
like  a  clock.  Kills  Rats,  Gophers,  Squirrels,  etc. 
Throws  them  away  and  sets  itself.  One  Trap,  by  Ex- 
press, for  $1;  or  postpaid,  by  mail,  $1.50.  Combina- 
tion Tool  Co.,  124  Fass.iu  street,  New  York.     del4-8t 

There  is  nothing  like  leather  Shoes  with  a  SILVER 
TIP  for  children.  Try  them.  They  never  wear  through 
at  the  Toe, 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers.  * 


25  CT3.  PER  COPY 

Will  be  paid  for  copies  of  No.  2  of  the  Rural  Press, 
of  January  16, 1871,  at  this  office. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

San  Francisco,  Wedns.,  a.  m.,  Dec.  18. 


7  (3» 

5  © 
7  (g> 

-  © 

6  (SI 


FLOUR. 

Alviao  Mills,  bbl  A  00    @4  25 

California 4  25    ®6  n0 

C'iiy  Wills 4  25    (36  00 

Couime'l  Mills. .4  2h    (a 6  00 

Golden  Gate 4  25    66  00 

Golden  Age 4  25    @6  00 

National  Mills. .  4  25  (»6  00 
SantaClaiaMills4  25  (aj6  00 
Genesie  Mills. .  .4  25    (gift  00 

Oregon 4  25    ©6  00 

Vallejo  Star 4  25    @6  00 

Venus. Oakland..!  2S  ©6  00 
Stocklon  City... 4  25  (*(i  00 
Lombard.  Sao. . .4  23    ©6  00 

GRAIN,    ETC. 

WheatCal.  coastl  10    @1  85 

do,  shipping. .1  75    ©1  90 

do,  milling —    ©  — 

do,  Oregon...  1  85    @2  00 
Barley,  DarkO'stl  35    al  45 

do,  Light 1  35    ©1  45 

do,  Brewing. ..1  50    ©1  55 

Oats,  Coast 2  (K)@    2  25 

do.  Bay 2  10    @2  25 

Corn,  White 1  40    @    — 

do,  Yellow 1  40    ©    — 

Buckwheat 2  00    ©    — 

Rye 2  00    ©2  05 

POTATOES. 

Sweet  75    @    — 

Humboldt 1    ©      1H 

Monterey 1    ©    — 

Tomales 1    © 

WOOL,  ETC. 

Native 12    @    20 

California 25    ©    28 

Oregon 25    @    28 

Hides,  dry 20    a    — 

do,  wet  salted..    —    ©    10 

Tallow 8    is    — 

DAIRY  PRODUCE. 

Butter.Cal.  fresh    33    @    40 

do,  ordinay  roll    35    ©    40 

do,  choice 55    ©    — 

do,  new  firkin.    —    ©    — 

do.  packed 37^®    — 

do,  New  York.    32,'-2©    33 

Cheese,  Cal.  new    13    ©    16 

do,  Eastern  ...    14    ©    16 

Eggs,  Cal.  fresh    bV/M    60 

do,  Oregon —    ©    — 

do,  Eastern....    —    ®    — 
FRESH  MEAT. 
Beef,  fr  quality..     ( 
do,  second  do. . 

do,  third  do 

Veal 

Mutton 

Pork,  undressed. 
do,  dressed.... 
POULTRY  AND  GAME. 
Live  Turkeys,  lb.    19    ©    21 
Hens,  per  dz....7  50    (»8  50 

Roosters .6  00    ©o  50 

Ohiokens .4  00    ©6  00 

Ducks,  tame.dozll  00  (#12  00 
do,  Mallard.... 4  00  ©i  5o 
Gee«e,  per  doz. .4  50  ©  — 
yuail,  per  doz.  ..1  75  ©  — 
Hare,  per  doz... 4  50  ©  — 
Rabbits,  per  dozl  50  ©  — 
Larks,  per  doz  ..  75  ©100 
Doves,  per  do/...  75  ©1  00 
Plover, per  doz.. 2  12'2'm2  25 
Curlew,  per  doz. 2  00    ©2  25 

Teal,  per  doz 150    ©    — 

Snipe,  Eng.,  dozl  25    ©1  60 
do,  small,  doz..    75    ©1  00 

Venison 8    ©    — 

FRUIT  MARKET. 
Good  fair  supply  in  the 
market.  There  have  arrived 
700  crates  and  boxes  of  oran- 
ges from  Mexico.  There!  is 
a  good  supply  of  apples  and 
pears. 
Mex,  Or.per  1000  40  00®50  00 

Limes,  *  M 12  00@15  00 

A  u'ln  Lemons,  h    —    ©4  00 
Malaga  do.,  bx...    12    ©    — 
Bananas,  *  bnch2  00    ©4  00 
Pineapples,  *  dz  —    ©     6 
Apples.eat'g,  bx.l  50    W2  00 
r'    Cooking,....   75    ©100 
Pears,  Eating....  1  00©1  25 
"       Cooking...— 50©— 75 
Pomegran'8,*100    —    ©5  00 
Grapes,  MiSMOn.      3    ©      4 
Rose  of  Peru..    —    ©    — 
Blk  Hamburg.    —    ®    — 
Black  Prince..    —    S 
Muscat  of  Al'r     8    ©    12'i 
Flame  Tokay...      7    ®    10 
Black  Morocco      8    @    I'M 
Wine  Grapes..      1J4©      l>a 
DRIED  FRUIT. 

Apples.  *  lb 6^@  8 

Pears,*  lb 8's©  9 

Peaches,*  lb B^gll 

Apricots,  *  lb H.'s©  9 

Plums,*  lb 6    ©10 

Pitted,  do  *  lb 18    ©22 

Raisins,  *  lb 6   ©12M 

Black  Figs,  *  lb....     7    ©12>4 

White,    do    15    @2o 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  *  lb X@— 

Garlic*  lb 5  ©  6 

Green  Peas —  ©  8 

Green  Com  *  doz..  —  @— 
Marrowfat   Squash 

perton —  01090 

Artichokes,  f>  lb....  4©  - 
Tomatoes.river*bx.  — @2  00 
String  Beans,*Ib  ...    8  ©10 

Lima  Beans — ©  4 

Peppers — @  5 

Okra 6    ©,  7 

PROVISIONS. 


do,  butter 4  @  — 

do,  large,  do...     5  ©  — 

do,  bayo 3'A@  — 

do.  pink 4  ©  — 

Alm'dsh'rd  shell    8  (a)  10 

do,  soft 18  (g  25 

Peanuts 3  @     6 

Pt-ea:.uts —  ©  — 

Hickory  do 10  ©  \2!i 

Brazil  do 25  ©  — 

Prince  Almonds.     16  ©  — 

Cocaliuts 12>£©  — 

BAGS. 

F.ng.  stand. Wh't    —  @  15 

Flour  Sacks. '^s..    13'i@  16 

Stand.  Gunnies..    —  @  17/*> 

Wool  Sacks.    —  ©  70 

Barley  do...    15  @  18 

Hessian  Ill-ill  gds    —  @  12 
COFFEE. 

Costa  Rica 19  <a  WH 

Guatemala 15  ©  18 

Java 21  @  23^ 

Manilla 16  ©  17 

Rio —  ©  — 

Ground  in  cs 30  ©  — 

chicory —  ©  — 

FISH. 
Pac.DryCod.new 

bundles,  *  lb. .    —  @  7 

Salmon  in  hlils        —  ©  8 

do  lA  bbls    —  (a>2  25 

do       Vilb  cans3  75  <§  — 

do       21b  cans..3  50  ©  — 

do       lib  cans. .2  25  ©  — 

Pick.  Cod.  bbls..    —  @  — 

do       %  bi»ls.    —  ©  — 

Pug.  Sd.  Smok'd    —  ©  — 

Herr'g.bxs*  lb    —  @  30 

Mack'bNo.l.^bls    —  6)12  00 

Extra —  @14  00 

in  kits. ...    —  ©2  75 

meBS 3  75  @2  0) 

ex.  mess..    —  ©3  75 
NAILS. 

Assorted  size 8  @     9 

PAINTS. 

Stand.Wh.Lead.    —  @  12'^ 

Whitening —  ©     Vi 

Chalk —  ©     2 

Paris  White —  ©     3 

Ochre —  @      3 

Venetian  Red...    —  ©     3 

Red  Lead —  ©  1VA 

Litharge —  ®  lly, 

RICE. 

China  No.  1,  V  lb      6  @     B'4 

do  2,  do.      5  ©     f>a 

Japan 6  ©  — 

Patna 6'/M     7 

Hawaiian 8  ©     9 

SOAP. 

Castile,*  lb ]0)£@  12'^ 

Looal  brands....      5  ©  10,'; 

SPICES. 
Allspice,  per  lb..    — 

Cloves 21 

Cnssia 28 


lfi 
24 

„    s<> 

Nutmeg. 97'^alOO 

Whole  Petiper.  . 
Ground  Allspice 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Cal.  Bacon 13'^ @  15 

Eastern  do 13    ©  15* 

do  sugared 18    ©  — i 

Cal.  Hams 17^©  18 

Eastern  do —    ©  — 

Cal. Smoked  Beef  12    ©  14 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bran 2VA®  — 

Middlings 32)jj©  35 

Hay 16    @  21 

Straw 60    ©  70 

Oilcake  meal...  —    (A  35 

Beeswax —    ©  — 

Honey 10    ©  22 

Onions 3.'£©  — 

Flaxseed —    ©  — 

Canary  do 3    ©  — 

Mustarddo.wite  I'J'Alai  — 

do,  brown 3    ©  — 

Peas —    ©  — 

Beans,  sm'l  w'ite  3>£©  3%, 


§25 
50 
©  90 
@  35 
©  90 
©1  00 
©  42  H 
©  90 
©1  z5 
©  40 
©    70 


65    ©1  00 
30    @    75 

45   @    67 


Cassia  . . 

Cloves.. 

Mustard 

Ginger.. 

Pepper.. 

Mace. ... 

SUGAR,  ETC. 

Cal.  Cube  per  lb..    —    @ 

Circle  A  crushed 

do    granulated 

GoldenC 

do       Extra..  . 

Hawaiian 

Cal.  Syrup  in  bis.    32^(5) 

do        in  }>•,  bis.    35    (ai 

do        in  kegs..    40    © 

S\LT. 

Cal.  Bav.per  ton. 6  50    @15  00 

Carmen  Island.. 14  00  ©15  GO 

Liverpool  fine...    23    ©    24 

do         coarsel9  00  ©20  00 

TEA. 

Oolong,  Canton..    19 

do         Amoy...    2-t 

do        Formosa    40 

Imperial, Canton    25 

do        Pingsuey    45 

do       Moyune  .    60 

Gunpo'der.Cant.    30 

do    Pingsuey    45 

do    Moyune.    65 

Y'ng  Hy..Canton    28 

do    Pingsuey 

do    Moyune.. 

Japan,  >j  chests, 

bulk 

Japan, lacquered 
bxs,4,'4  and  5  tbs 
Japan  do,3  lb  bxs    45    ©    90 
doprnbx.e.'jlb    35    ©    65 
do5iAl  It"  paper    30    ©    55 
LUMBER. 

Rough,  *  M $20  00 

Rough  refuse.  *  M 16  00 

Rough  clear,*  M 32  50 

Rough  clear  refuse,  M..  22  50 

Rustic,*  M 3500 

Ruilic,  ret  use,  *  M 24  00 

Surfaced,*  M 32  50 

Surfaced  refuse,  *  M. . .  22  50 

Flooring,  *M 30  00 

Flooring,  refuse,  *M..  20  00 
Beaded  flooring,  *  M...  32  50 
Beaded  lionr,  refuse,  M.  22  50 

Haif-incli  Siding.  M 22  50 

Half-inch  siding,  ref,  M.  16  00 
Half-inch,  Suriac«d,M.  25  00 
Half-inch  Surf.  ret..  M 
Half  inch  Battens,  M.. 
Pickets,  rough,*  M... 
Pickets,  rough,  p'ntd. . 
PioKets, fancy,  p'ntd...     _ 

Shingles.  *M 13  00 

Rough,  *M $25  00 

Flooring  and  Step,  *  M  37  50 
Flooring,  narrow,  *  M..  40  00 
Flooring,  2d  quality  M..30  00 

Laihs,*M 3  50 

Furring.  *  lineal  ft lc 

Rough,*  M $25  00 

Rough  refuse,  *  M 20  00 

Rough  Pickets,*  M....  18  00 
Rough  Pickets,  p'd,  M..  20  00 

Fancy  Pickets,  *  M 30  00 

Siding,  *  M 27  50 

ronguetl    and  Grooved, 

surfaced,  *M 40  00 

Oodo  refuse,  *  M 27  50 

Halt-Inch  surlaeed,  M..  40  00 

Rustic,  *  M 42  50 

Battens.  *  lineal  loot. ..  lc 
Shingles, *M 3  50 


18  00 
22  50 
14  00 
16  00 
22  .50 


Farmers,  everywhere,  write  for  your  paper. 


RECEIPTS.— Keceipts  of  Wheat  and  Flour 
have  been  up  to  the  average;  receipts  of  Wheat 
have  been  in  excess  of  last  week.  With  these 
exceptions,  and  that  of  Brandy,  receipts  of  Bay 
produce  have  fallen  off  largely,  compared  with 
last  week.  Receips  of  Potatoes  from  Coast 
ports  still  continue  up  to  the  average  of  last 
week;  those  of  Barley  have  increased,  while 
those  of  Oats  have  fallen.  We  have  received 
300  centals  of  Maccaroni  Wheat  from  Valpar- 
aiso.   From  Oregon  the_"  J.  L.  Stephens"  has 


brought  us  2,851  sacks  and  11,034  qr.  sacks  of 
Flour,  and  quite  a  large  consignment  of  Oats — 
2,672  sacks. 

We  summarize  receipts  of  Bay"  produce  to 
date— 17,088  qr  sks.  of  Flour;  186,056  centals 
of  Wheat,  7,806  do.  of  Barley;  1,516  do.  of 
Oats;  4,368  do.  of  Potatoes;  226  do.  Corn;  86 
do.  Buckwheat;  1,326  do.  of  Beans;  724  do.  of 
Middlings;  673  do.  of  Onions;  1,278  tons  of 
Hay;  98  do.  of  Straw;  1,530  Hides;  301  bales 
of  Wool;  11,618  gallons  of  Wine;  4,045  do.  of 
Brandy;  100  bbls.  of  Beet  Sugar;  10  bales  of 
Hops,  and  32  bales  of  Cotton. 

Wheat  receipts  at  Oakland  were  36,800  cen- 
tals. Receipts  from  Coast  ports  have  been  as 
follows:  Wheat,  13,691  centals;  Barley,4  721  do; 
Oats,  2,437  do.;  Potatoes,  23,837  do.  From 
British  Columbia  we  have  received  in  addition 
773  centals  of  Potatoes.  Three-fourths  of  the 
Wheat  came  from  Moss  Landing,  and  the  bal- 
ance principally  from  Santa  Cruz,  the  re- 
mainder being  divided  between  Santa  Cruz, 
Amesport  and  San  Diego,  in  nearly  equal  quan- 
tities. One-half  the  Oats  came  from  Tomales, 
the  balance  from  Carmel,  Pigeon  Point  and 
Amesport,  with  25  sacks  from  Humboldt; 
while  more  than  one-third  the  Potatoes  came 
from  Humboldt,  the  balance  hailing  from  Santa 
Cruz,  Pigeon  Point,  Moss  Landing,  Carmel, 
Russian  River,  with  small  quantities  from 
Tomales,  Point  Arenas,  Amesport  and  Mon- 
terey. 

WHEAT.— The  total  receipts  to  date  this  week 
from  all  quarters  have  been  236,850  centals. 
The  top  price  has  not  advanced  beyond  that  of 
last  week,  but  for  all  grades  below  choice 
milling,  the  price  of  the  lower  grade  this  week, 
has  advanced  to  that  of  the  next  higher  grade 
last  week.  Wheat  in  Liverpool  has  remained 
stationary  at  12s.  to  12s.  4d.  Freights  still  con- 
tinue to  fall  being  now  at  £3  15s.  with  a  pros- 
pect of  further  falling  to  £3  and  £3  5s.  Sales 
reported  during  the  week  may  be  summarized 
as  follows:  400  sacks  of  common,  $1.52%; 
2,250  do.  of  Dark  Coast,  $1.70;  13,650  do.  of 
Dark  and  Fair  Coast  at  $1.75;  800  do.  of  com- 
mon, at  $1.80;  10,800  do.  of  ordinary  and 
choice,  at $185;  600  do.  of  choice,  at  $1.87%; 
1,420  do.  of  choice,  at  $1.90;  23,800  do.  at 
$1.95;  73,600  do.,  at  $2;  and  20,460  by  private 
contract. 
Exports  have  been  much  smaller  than  last  week. 
The y  have  incuded,  to  Liverpool,  per  "Robert 
Lane,"  32,631  centals;  per  "Deiva,"  17,283 
centals,  and  per  "Elizabeth  Cushing,"  30,693 
centals;  to  Cork,  per  "Arracon,"  31,785  centals 
and  per  "Pearl,"  10,464  centals;  and  to 
Queenstown.  per  "Britanart,"  21,026  centals. 
Total,  144,422  centals  worth  $244,415. 

FLOUR. — There  have  been  some  large  sales 
last  week.  Highest  brands  have  advanced  to 
$6,  twenty-five  cents  higher  than  last  week, 
and  Bakers  Extra  has  been  advanced  to  $6.25. 
Exports  have  included  143  bbls.,  320  half  sacks, 
and  22,100  quarter  sacks  to  China  and  Japan, 
per  Mail  steamer  and  4,267  to  Sydney.  Latest 
advices  represent  Flour  as  only  worth  $4.60 
per  bbl.  in  Hongkong,  where  there  was  a  stock 
of  65,000  bbls. 

BARLEY. — Barley  has  remained  nearly  sta- 
tionary. Sales  during  the  week  have  included 
800  sacks  of  Coast  at  $1.32%,  1,450  do,  at 
$1.35,  900  do,  at  $1.37%,  300  do,  of  Bay  and 
Feed  at  $1.40,  3,000  do,  of  Bay  and  Brew  at 
$1.42%,  3,000  do,  of  Bay  at  S1.40@1.50,  and 
800  sacks  of  Choice  Bay  Brew  at  $1.50 

OATS.— Oats  has  been  very  quiet  and  re- 
mains the  same.  We  quote  sales  of  70  sacks  of 
Coast  at  $2  to  $2.10,  1,055  do.  of  fair  at  $2.05; 
200do.  of  fairat  $2.12% ;  400 do.  good  and  Coast 
at  $2.15;  150  do.  at  $2.20  to  $2.25;  900  do.  of 
Choice  at  $2.25  and  2,000  of  Coast  at  private 
rates. 

POTATOES.  —  All  the  sidewalks  of  the 
streets  near  the  City  Front  are  now  covered  with 
Potatoes,  which  have  fallen  from  12%  to  27% 
cents  per  centals  during  the  week.  We  note 
sales  of  1,400  bags  of  Monterey  White  and  Red 
at  from  65c.  to  $1.00;  500  do.  of  Petaluma  at 
from  95c.  to  $100;  2,500  do.  of  Humboldt  from 
$1.00  to$1.12%;  100 do.  of  Peachblowat  $1.15; 
and  1,000  of  Pigeon  Point  a  very  choice  lot 
bringing  as  high  as  $1.30  to  $1.50;  the  balance 
private.  Most  of  the  Humboldt  lacking  buyers 
are  now  in  store. 

WOOL. — Wool  has  remained  stationary.  We 
note  sales  of  130,000  lbs.  of  Fall  at  current 
rates.  Late  mail  dates  from  New  York  and 
Boston  report  a  lessened  demand.  Cape  Wools 
were  2c  to  3c  less.  At  Boston  sales  of  136,000 
lbs.  of  Spring  and  Fall,  California,  had  been 
made  at  28c  to  42%c.  Receipts  at  New  York 
aggregated  164,700  bales  for  the  eleven  months, 
being  19,700  bales  less  than  during  the  same 
time  last  year.     The  Evening  Bulletin  remarks: 

The  Eastern  markets  continue  quiet.  'At 
Boston,  on  the  4th  instant,  the  receipts  from 
the  interior  were  reported  to  be  on  the  increase, 
and  manufacturers  expressed  a  willingness  to 
purchase  desirable  lots  on  reasonable  terms. 
Good  Ohio  Wools  were  quoted  at  69@70c.  New 
York  dates  of  the  7th  report  a  quiet  demand. 
The  Wool  trade  has  been  very  remunerative 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  prospects  for  the 
future  are  good.  It  is  noteworthy  that  while 
there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  Wool,  the  facilities  for  producing  it  are  grad- 
ually curtailed  in  the  more  settled  States.  In 
1871,  there  were  about  32,000,000  sheep  in  the 
United  States,  yielding  an  aggregate  of  128,- 
000,000  lbs.  We  annually  import  70,000,000 
lbs.  of  Wool,  valued  at  $10,000,000  and  about 
$44,000,000  in  Woolen  goods.  To  supplant 
these  demands  on  foreign  sources,  we  ought  to 
have  an  increase  of  25,000,000  to  30,000,000 
sheep.  The  Pacific  States  and  Territories  fur- 
nish a  sufficient  area  lor  this  purpose,  and  are 
looked  to  as  the  section  whence  must  come  the 


most  material  increase  in  the  Wool  pro.  t  of 
the  country.  In  this  connection,  a  reference 
to  the  British  Wool  trade  will  be  of  interest. 
According  to  the  returns  of  the  London  Bonrd 
of  Trade,  the  imports  of  Wool  into  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  ten  months  ending  November 
1,  1870,  were  233,216,000  lbs.  and  the  exports 
were  77,388,000  lbs.,  making  the  net  imports 
155,828,000  lbs.  During  the  same  period  in 
1871  the  gross  imports  were  300,630,000  lbs., to 
which  18,000,000  lbs.  must  be  added  for  stock 
carried  over,  while  the  exports  were  121,490,000 
lbs.,  leaving  197,140,000  lbs.  for  the  net  imports. 
In  the  first  ten  mouths  this  year,  the  gross  im- 
ports were  275,035,000  lbs. ;  exports  127,406,000 
lbs.,  making  the  net  imports  only  147,628,000 
lbs.  As  the  imports  there  from  November  1st 
to  April  1st  are  generally  light,  high  prices 
must  continue  to  rule  during  the  interval. 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

The  jobbing  trade  for*  the  week  has  been 
good.  California  Pine  Spirits  have  an  upward 
tendency.  Pig  Iron  has  advanced  in  Scotland 
considerably,  and  now  rules  there  at  $31.20 
per  ton,  so  that  no  yery  considerable  reduction 
from  present  rates  may  be  looked  for.  The 
Western  Iron  Association  have  reduced  the 
price  of  Nails  to  $5.50  per  keg.  This  will  also 
react  on  the  local  market.  Amongst  sales  dur- 
ing the  week,  we  note  the  following:  1,000 
boxes  of  San  Franciseo  and  Judson's  Candles 
at  16%c.  to  17%c;  250  kegs  of  Nails  at  $6  to 
$9;  150  kegs  of  Hawaiian  Sugar  at  8c.  to  10c; 
260  cases  of  Olive  Oil  at  $9.25;  275  tons  of  Liv- 
erpool Salt  at  $23  to  $24;  175  pipes  of  Pure 
Spirits  at  $1.05;  150  cases  of  Sal  Soda  at  4c; 
400  tons  of  Scranton  Coal  at  $15;  360  do.  of 
West  Hartley  at  $15.25;  1,350  tons  of  Seattle 
at  $12;  300  do.  of  Coos  Bay  at  $12  and  100 
packages  of  Japan  Tea  at  60c. 

Our  import  trade,  if  we  except  those  by  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  mail  and  the  "Severn," 
from  Newcastle,  England,  have  been  entirely 
confined  to  those  from  coast  ports  with  Domes- 
tic Produce.  The  "Great  Republic"  brought  a 
very  light  cargo  of  Tea,  as  also  did  the  two  or 
three  previous  steamers. 

Our  exports  save  those  of  Wheat  which  will 
be  found  in  detail  under  the  heading  of  Do- 
mestic Produce,  have  been  light  also,  including 
an  assorted  cargo  containing  a  large  quantity 
of  Rice  to  Callao;  two  assorted  cargoes  to  Ta- 
hiti; a  cargo  of  Railroad  Ties  to  Peru;  a  cargo 
of  Flour  to  Sidney,  and  an  assorted  cargo  in- 
cluding a  large  quantity  of  Flour  to  China. 


San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 

Wednesday  Noon,  Dec.  18, 1872. 
FRUITS.  VEGETABLES.  ETC. 
Grapes  are  nearly  out,  coining  in  very  slew  and  very 
poor.  String  Beans  and  Green  Peas  very  scarce  and  prices 
nave  advanced.  Vegetables  generally  plentiful,  (labbages 
particularly  so.  Oregon  Apples  are  making  appearance  in 
market  cheaper,  and  not  as  good  quality  as  California.  To- 
matoes have  about  dis  >ppeared.  There  is  a  late  invoice  of 
very  fine  Lovetto  Oranges  by  last  Mexican  steamer,  selling 
at  75  to  $1.00  *  doz.    Apples  and  pears  plentiful. 


Apples,  pr  lb 5  @    8 

Pears,  per  lb 5  @    8 

Grapes 10  @    25 

Apricots,  H> —  la)    — 

PineApples.each  75  <<i  I  00 

Bananas,  *  doz..  75  m    — 

Oanteleups —  fa)    — 

Watermelons . ..  —  @    — 

Cal.  Walnuts,  tt>.  @    20 

Cranberries,  *  g  —  ©    75 

Strawberries,  lb,  —  ©    — 

Raspberries.  H).,  —  ($    — 

Gooseberries*. . .  —  — 

Cherries,  *  lb, . .  —  @   — 

Oranges,*  doz..  75  @1  00 

Limes,  per  doz  ..  25  (w    — 

Figs,  fresh,  *  lb.  15  @    20 

Asparagus,  wh.*  60 

Artichokes,  doz.  80 

Brussel's  sprt8,  •  8 

Beets,*  doz 

Potatoes,New*B>   5 

Potatoes,  sweet,*  2 
Broccoli,  *  doz.l  50 

Cauliflower,  t  ..  — 

Cabbage,* doz..  75 

Carrots,  *  doz...  —  ©    25 

POULTRY.  GAME. 

Poultry  is  plentiful  and  ga 
high;  New  Smoked    Salmon 
some  next  week.  Large  Smelt 
Chickens,  apiece    112' -  <j'l  25 
Turkeys,  *  lb..      —    ig>    25 
MaldACanv'sBk    50    ©125 

Tame,  do —    (311  25 

Teal,  *  doz....  2  5;n,.a  oo 
GeeBe,  wild,  pairl  00    Nil  25 

Tame,  *  pair.. 3  00  @4  00 
Snipe,  *  doz  ...  2  50  (0)3  U0 
Quails,  *  doz  ...2  50  fi)  — 
Pigeons,  dom.  do    2  50(u:i  0(1 

Wild,  do —    m  i5 

Hares,   each    ...    —    @    50 
Rabbits,  tamet.    50    w    75 

Wild,do,*dz.  —  @2  50 
Beef,  tend,*  lb. 


Celery,*  doz.... 
Cucumbers.t.... 
Tomatoes,  #  lb.. 

Green  Peas 

String  Beans  . .. 
Cress,  *  doz  bun 
Dried  Herbs,  lb.. 

Garlic 

Green  Corn,  doz. 
Lettuce,  *<loz.. 
Mushrooms,*  D) 
Horseradish,*  fl> 
Okra,  dried,  *  lb 

do  fresh,  *  lb . 
Pumpkins.  *  lb. 
Parsnips,  doz ... . 

Parsley 

Pickles,*  gal... 
Radishes,  doz.. 
Summer  Squash 

Marrowfat,  do. 

Hubbard,  do.. 
Dry  Lima,  shl.. . 
Spinage,  *  bskt. 
Salsify,  *  bunch 
Turnips,*  doz.. 


75  @1  on 

-  <S>    - 
8  @    10 

-  (g)    15 
15  (a)    20 


FISH.  MEATS.  ETC. 

me  scane.    Fish  scarce   and 
is  scarce,  but  there  will    be 


Corned,  *»>..  m 

Smoked,*  lb  .  15 

Pork,  rib,  etc.,  lb  — 

Chops,  do,*  lb  18 

Veal,*  lb — 

Cutlet,  do 

Mutton    chops,*  12 

Leg,  *  lb 12 

Lamb,  *  lb — 

Tongues,  beef,  ea  75 
Tongues,  pig,  ea 

Bacon,  Cal..  *  lb  18 

Oregon,  do      .  18 

Hams,  Cal,  *  lb.  18 

Hams,  Cross'  so  — 

Choice  D'ffield  — 


fe>    I" 


20 

—  (9 

6  <0 

15  @ 

12'i'iS 

15  (s» 

20  lul 


18 


s  and  rrawn.  are  very  searee. 

Whittaker's..  —    @    '25 

Johnson's  Or. .  —    (tu    25 
H'lounder,  »  lb...  @    37 S 

Salmon,  *  tb....  20    @    23 

Sinokeu,  new,' 

Pickled,  *  tb.. 
Rock  Cod,  *B>. 
Cod  Fish,  dry,  lb 
Perch,  s  water,  lb 

Fresh  water,  lb 
Lake  Big.  Trout* 
Smelts.large  *  lb 

Small  do 

Silver  Smelts. 

Soles,  *  lb 40 

Herring,  fresh  *      4 

Sni'kd.per  100  — 

roincod,  *  lb....  20 
Terrapin    *  do/..5  00 

Mackerel,  p'k, ea  15 

Fresh,  do  lb  ...  —    wt    — 

Sea  Bass,  *  lb...  —    (9    — 

Halibut 50    (a)    til'i 

Sturgeon,  *  lb . .      4    (<a      5 

Jysters,  *  100...  1  00    @    — 

Chesp.  *  doz..l  SO    (32  00 

Tnrbot 50    ®    112'S 

Crabs  *  doz....l  00    S 

Soft  Shell 3VA®    — 

Shrimps 10    (5 

Prawns —    ©1  CO 

Sardines 10    IS    12'i 


«u»  15 

<o>  - 

<fl>  5 

@1  nn 

®  25 

(«ti  00 

(a>  - 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Corrected  weekly  by  B.  SnAHBoao  A  Bbo.,  Grocers,  No.  531 
Washington  street,   San  Francisco. 
Syrun.S.F.Ool'n. 


Butter,  Cal.  pr  lb    45  ,_ 

Cheese,!  al.,  lb..    17  @    23 
Lard.  Cal.,  lb....     12'i(u)    15 

Flour,  ex.fam,  bl  6  00  (ad  25 

Corn  .Meal.  lb....      »  @      3.'4 

Sugar,  wh.orsh'd    12  (<a    13 

do      It  lirown.lt,       i)  $     U)£ 

Coffee, Sbarboro's 

family  gr'nd.  lb  27>$ 

Coffee,  green,  lb..     18  @    22 

Tea,  line  blk,  50,  65, 75  (g>l  00 

Tea.finstJap.55,75,  00  mini 

Candles,Admant'el7  ©    25 

Soap,  Cal.,  lb i.f    in 

Can  dOysters,dz.2  50  (013  75 
"Per lb.    t Per  dozen. 


Dried  ApnleB. . 

Dr'd  Oer.Prunes 

Dr'd  Figs,  Cal... 

Dr'd  Peaches.... 

Oils,  Kerosene  . . 

Kggs 

Wines.  Old  Port  3 
do  Fr.  Claret.. 1 
do    Cal  .dz.bot  3 

Whisky.O.B,  gal.3 

Fr.  Brandy 4 

Rice,   11' 

Veusi  Powders,  dz 

1  Per  gallon. 


7 '■.•(» 
'.<  (« 
'I  w 
8    W 


50 
10 
10 
10 
10 
51 

fif.'i  00 


50  _ 

mi  in  I  25 

oo  <a>i  so 

50  lxv!>  00 

(in  mill  oil 

10  @     12'i 
.1  50W.2  00 


The  world  moves,  but  uot  so  fast  as  the  reputation  o 
the  CA  BLE  SCREW  WIRE  Boots  and  Shoes.  All  pro" 
uouuee  them  superior  to  any  other  klud— try  thera,  * 
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STUDEBAKER     WAGONS 


Have  become 

The  Standard  Wagons  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Fob  Quality, 

Durability, 

Light  Running, 

Good  Pbopobtion, 

and  Excellent  Style, 

They    Have    no    Peer. 
Iuon  Axle, 

Thimble  Skein, 

Header  and 

Spbtno  Waoons, 
Of  all  sizes,  with  heavy  tikes  rivlted  on,  always  on 
hand  aud  sold  (or  $100  to  $165. 

Having  established  a  Manufactory  to  build  Waoons, 
Beds.  Brakes  and  Skats,  I  am  better  prepared  than 
ever  to  furnish 

Just  the  Kinds  of  Wagons  Needed, 
As  I  make  a  specialty  of  the  wagon  trade. 

The  attention  of  Deaiebs  is  especially  requested. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Pbice  List. 

16v3-3m  E.  E.  AMES,  General  Agent. 

Factory  and  Depot,  217  and  219  K  street,  Sacramento. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  AWARDED  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1870;  also  First  Premium  at  Mechanics'  Fair,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1871;  and  Silver  Medal  and  First  Premium  for 
best  Farm  Wagon,  and  First  Premium  for  the  best  im- 
proved Thimble  Skein  at  State  Fair,  1871.  Also  State 
Fair  GOLD  MEDAL  lor  1871. 


ap22-3m 


E.   SOULE, 

San  Quentin,  Cal. 


Hill's  Patent  Eureka  Gang  Plow. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  these 
Plows,  are  entitled  to  preference  over  any  other  Plow 
in  use.  They  are  made  of  the  best  material,  and  every 
Plow  warranted.  They  are  of  light  draught,  easily 
adapted   to  any  depth,  and   are  very  easily   handled. 

They  will  plow  any  kind  of  soil,  and  leave  the  ground 
in  perfect  order. 

FIRST    PREMIUMS! 

These  Plows  have  taken  First  Premiums  at  the  State 
Fair,  at  the  Northern  District  Fair,  at  the  Upper  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Fair,  and  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
Premium  of  $40  for  the  best  Gang  Plow,  after  a  fair  test 
and  competition  with  the  leading  Plows  of  tho  State. 

Champion  Deep-Tilling  Stubble  Plow, 

Took  the  First  Premium  over  all  competitors  at  the 
State  Fair,  1871.     It  furrows  14  In.  Seep  and  24  wide. 
This  Gang  Plow  combines  durability  with  cheapness, 

being  made  entirely  of  iron  by  experienced  workmen,  of 

the  best  material.     Over  three  hundred  are  now  in  use, 

and  all  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  tho 

SWEEPSTAKE   PLOW   CO., 

At  SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL..  under  the  personal  superin- 
tendence of  the  Patentee,  F.  A.  Hill, 

And  also  by  most  leading  Agricultural  Dealers  in  the 
State.    Send  at  once  for  Circulars,  prices,  etc.       21v3 


MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON'S 


Took  the  Premium  over  all  at  the  great  Plowing 
Match  in  Stockton,  in  1870. 

This  Plow  is  thoroughly  made  by  practical  men  who 
have  been  long  in  the  business  and  know  what  is  re- 
quired in  the  construction  of  Gang  Plows.  It  is  quickly 
adjusted.  Sufficient  play  is  given  so  that  the  tongue  will 
pass  over  cradle  knolls  without  changing  the  working 
position  of  the  shares.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the 
wheels  themselves  govern  the  action  of  the  Plow  cor- 
rectly. It  has  various  points  of  superiority,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  as  the  Best  and  Most  Desirable  Gang  Plow 
in  the  world.    Send  for  circular  to 

MATTESON    &   WILLIAMSON, 

14T2-3m  Stockton,  Cal. 


PHCENIX         IRON         WORKS 


MASUFACTORY      OF 

Iron  Doors  and  Shutters, 

Wrought  Iron  Girders, 

Prison  Cells, 

Bank  Vaults,  and 

Bank  Locks. 

A    LAEGE    ASSORTMENT    OF     SAFES    OF    ALL    KINDS    CONSTANTLY 

ON    HAND. 

ALL  KINDS   OF  HOUSE   SMITH    WORK,  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  MONITOR  SAFES, 
FIRE   AND    BURGLAR-PROOF    SAFES. 

JONATHAN    KITTEEDGE, 

Nos.  18  and  20  Fremont  Street,  Near  Market,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price  List.  7v4-lam5mbp 


LINFORTH,     KELLOGG    &    CO., 

Nos.  3  and  5  Front  Street SAN  FRANCISCO. 

IMPORTERS    A2CI>    JOBBERS 

OF 

AMERICAN,  ENGLISH  AND  GENERAL  HARDWARE,  AND   CUTLERY. 

Wostenholme's  Pocket  Cutlery, 

Blacksmith  and  Mining  Tools, 

Rope,  Iron,  Steel,  Ammunition, 

Powder  and  Fuse, 

HAY  CUTTERS,    CORN  SHELLERS,    CHURNS   AND  WOODEN  WARE,    IRON   AND    LEAD  PIPE,    RUBBER 
HOSE,  BELTING,— RUBBER  AND  LEATHER. 
Sole  Agents  for 

THE  IMPROVED  "PACIFIC  RAILROAD-'  and  "  MONITOR ''  GANG  PLOWS. 

•y  These  Plows  are  Deep  Tillers,  and  aro  Just  what  the  farmers  need.  They  can  be  run  by  a  small  boy,  as  the 
lifting  out  of  the  ground  is  done  by  horse  instead  of  hand  power.  Farmers  should  examine  these  Plows  before 
purchasing. 

"  WORLD  "  MOWERS  AND  REAPERS, 

"TORNADO"  THRESHERS, 

RfMSEY  k  CO.'S  FORCE  AND  LIFT  PUMPS, 

HYDRAULIC  RAMS,  ETC. 
Orders  respectfully  solicited.    Catalogues  and  prices  furnished  on  application.  18v4-6m 


Ready's    Patent    Gang    Plow.     BRAZILLIAN   PEBBLE 


This  Plow  was  awarded  the  First  Premium  and  Gold 
Medal  at  the  great  Plowing  Match  at  the  State  Fair,  1872. 
Fifteen  Gangs  entered,  including  tho  Eureka,  American 
Chief,  Sweepstake,  and  othors  of  notoriety.  It  has 
Wrought  Iron  Beams,  Iron  Wheels,  Cast  Steel  Moulds 
and  Shears.  It  is  neat,  simple,  strong  and  durable,  aud 
warranted  to  run  light,  and  lifts  out  of  the  ground 
easier  than  any  other  Gang  known  to  the  trade.  Extras 
furnished  and  warranted  to  lit. 

W.    B.    READY, 

301  J  street,  SACRAMENTO.  Cal.. 
17v4-6m  Sole  Maker  and  Patentee. 


PUMPS    AND    STOVES. 

A  large  assortment  of  FORCE  and  LIFT  PUMPS  ; 
alBO,  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS,  RUBBER  HOSE,  Etc. 

Celebrated  Ranges — Union,  Improved  Richmond,  and 
Eureka.    A  fine  assortment  constantly  on  band. 

No.  519  Market  street,  near  First,  San  Francisco. 

12v4-4m  JAME3  JOHNSTON. 


SPECTACLES. 


Made  from  Solid  Rock  and 

"  Clear    as    Crystal." 

TRY     THEM. 
Xliey       Have       3Vo       Equal ! 

SOLD  AND  GUARANTEED  BY 

Thomas    Houseworth    &    Co. 

PRACTICAL    OPTICIANS, 

No.  9    Montgomery  at.,  Lick  House    Block, 
San   Francisco. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIOArS. 

Persons  in  the  country  can  be  suited  with  the  BRA- 
ZILIAN PEBBLE  SPECTACLES  by  forwarding  one  of 
their  old  glasses  in  a  letter;  or,  if  they  have  never  worn 
glasses,  they  will  please  state  the  fact,  and  age,  health, 
ete.  Ordinary  glasses  to  suit  all  sights  can  be  procured 
In  the  same  manner.  16v4-3m-awbp 


KELLER    &.    CO., 

CORNER   10TH    AND    K    STREETS,    SACRAMENTO- 


A0ENT8    FOB 


CLAPP'S     BRASS-BEARING     WAGONS. 


And  also  a  superior  Iron  Axle  Wagon. 

MERRITT  k  KELLOGGS  SELF-PROPELLING 

THRESHING   ENGINES. 

.John     Deer     Moline    Plow. 

Also  COLLINS'  PLOW  (Smith's  Patent). 

READY's    PREMIUM    QANO    PLOW. 
THE  GORHAM   BROADCAST  SEEDER  AND  CULTI- 
VATOR. 
EXCEUIOR       MOWER       AND     IKEA  PER. 

%3~  Please  call  and  examine.  17v4-Iy 

H   &   L    AXLE    GREASE. 


The  attention  of  Teamsters.  Contractors  and  , 

is  called  to  the  very  superior  AXLE  GREASE  manufac- 
tured by 

HUCKS    tL    LAMBERT. 

The  experience  of  over  twehty  years,  specially  de- 
voted to  the  preparation  of  this  article,  has  enabled  the 
proprietors  to  effect  a  combination  of  lubricants  calcu- 
lated to  reduce  the  friction  on  axles,  and  thus 

Relieve  the  Draft  of  the  Team, 

Far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  who  have  but  recently 
gone  into  the  business;  and  as  the  H  k  L  AXLE 
GREASE  can  be  obtained  by  consumers  at  as 

LOW    A    RATE 
As  any  of  tbe  Inferior  compounds  now  being  forced 
upon  the  market  by  unprincipled  imitators,  who  deceive 
and  defraud  the  consumer. 

HUCKS  ft  LAMBERT 
Invite  all  who  desirea  First-class  and  Entirely  Reliable 
Article,  and  which  for  Over  18  Years  in  this  country  has 
given  such  qener.ii.  satisfaction,  to  ask  for  the  H  k 
L  AXLE  GREASE.  See  that  the  trade  mark  H  &  L 
is  on  the  red  cover  of  tbe  package,  and  take  no  other. 
3v24.«owr 


MENZO    SPRING, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  DR.  DOUGLAS  BLY'S 

PATENT   ARTIFICIAL   LIMBS. 

Southwest  corner  of  Second  and  Jessie  streets,  S.  F. 


DR.    BLY'S    ANATOMICAL    LEO, 

with  universal  ankle  motion.  (The  accompanying  cut 
Is  its  illustration). 
These  Legs,  besides  being  made  of  the  best  material, 
in  the  most  artistic  manner,  are  properly  fitted  to  the 
wearer:  and  for  this  a  practical  guaranty  is  given.  A 
trial,  and  satisfaction  before  pay  is  required. 

For  full  price  list,  and  descriptive  circular  of  legs  and 
arms,  etc.,  call  on  or  address 

MENZO   8PRTNG, 
101  Jessie  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
•J0v4-lam-bp 


WILCOX'S 

IMPROVED    STEAM    WATER     LIFTER, 

With  neither  Engine,  Piston,  or  Plunger. 

The  most  Simple ,  Durable,  and  In  al 
respects  the  most  Economical  of  all 
Steam  Pumps.  Uses  the  same  steam 
twice  instead  of  once.  Any  person  can 
._  run  it.  They  are  used  on  the  Central 
E  and  Western  Pacific  R.R.  from  Oakland 
^J3  to  Ogden.  They  are  used  for  Water 
Works.  Mining.  Irrigation,  and  all  other  ordinary  pump, 
ing  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List.  Ad- 
dress  ALLEN   WILCOX,  No.  21  Fremont  street,  San 


Los    Angeles    County    Lands. 

Farming  Lands  In  Los  Angeles  County  for  sale,  In 
sections  and  quarter  sections,  at  reasonable  prices  and 
on  accommodating  terms— say,  one-fourth  cash  and 
balance  in  one,  two  and  three  years,  with  interest  at  10 
per  cent.,  payable  annually.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  No.  642,  corner  Market  and  Montgomery 
streets  over  the  Hibernia  Bank,  San  Franclsoo,  or  to 
the  agent,  W.  R.  OLDEN,  Anaheim.  12v3tf 
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New  York  Seed   Warehouse. 

Established  in  1852. 

427  Sansoine  street,  near  Clay San  Francisco. 

It.    «X.    TRUMBTJUj, 

[Successor  to  C.  L.  Kellogg] 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 


A  Splendid  Stock  of  Grass  Seed,  Embracing, 

Mesquit,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Orchard,  Red  Top, 

Bye  and  Timothy;  Fine  Mixed  Seed  for  Lawns; 

WhiteandBed  Clover  Seed;  California  and  Chile  Alfalfa. 

Dutch  Bulbous  Roots,  imported  from  the  best 
Flower  Nurseries  of  Holland. 

Agent  for  the  Genuine  Langnedoc  Almond 
Tree— By  the  100,  at  from  $12.50  to  $25.00.  100,000 
Eucalyptus  or  Australian  Gum  Trees,  at  from  $15  to 
$25  per  100.  California  and  Australian  Seeds.  Gar- 
den Hardware,  Etc.    Seeds  Warranted  Fresh  and  Pure. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 

B.  J.  TRUMBULL, 

23v25-3m  427  Sansome  street,  San  Francisco. 


SEED    STORE. 

SEVIN  VINCENT  &  CO., 

No.  007  Sansome  street San  Framcisco. 

Garden  (80  Acres)  at  San  Leandro. 

Have  the  pleasure  of  announc- 
,  ing  to  the  public,  that  having 
,  raised  such  immense  quantities 
of  Seeds  this  year,  they  are  en- 
abled to  make  a  reduction  of  at  least  30 
or  40  per  cent,  on  last  year'sprices.  They  have  on  hand 
a  large  assortment  of  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  BDLBS, 
CLOVER,  CANARY,  HEMP,  and  all  kinds  of  VEGETA- 
BLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS.  23v4-6t 

CLEAN    MESQUIT    SEED. 

1,500  to  2,000  lbs.  for  sale  in  chaff  at 
SO  CENTS  FEB  rOXTND. 

Orders  by  mail  promptly  filled  by 

LOSSON   ROSS, 
14v4-3m  Sebastapol,  Sonoma  County. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

—  AT  THE  — 

LIBERTY  NURSERIES, 

Petaluma. 

I  offer  at  moderate  prices  a  general 
assortment  of 

FRUIT,    SHADE   AND    EVERGREEN 
TREES,    AND    SHRUBS. 
Deciduous   Flowering    Shrubs,   Roses,   Etc. 
Green  House  and  Bedding  Plants  in  great  variety. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Address 


15v4  6m 


"W.  H.  PEPPER, 

Petaluma,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 


THOS.    A.    GAREY'S 
SEMI-TROPICAL     NURSERIES, 

LOS  ANGELES  CITY,  CAL. 

I  now  offer  a  large  and  select  stock  of  Semi-Tropical 
and  Northern  Fruits  at  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Grafted  Orange  Trees  a  Specialty. 

CHINESE    DWARF    MANDARIN. 

Fruits  when  only  three  feet  high.    Very  ornamental. 
Fruit  of  excellent  quality. 

Priced  Catalogue  sent  free  on  application.    Address 

THOS.  A.  GAREY, 

Los  Angeles  City,  Cal. 
Box  265.  17v4-3m 


FLAX  SEED  AND  CASTOR  BEANS. 

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Are  prepared  to 

Furnish    Seed   and  Contract   for    Next 

Year's  Crop  of  Flax  Seed  and  Castor  Beans  at  rates 

that,  with  proper  cultivation  on  suitable 

land,  will  make  them  among  the  most 

profitable  Crops  grown. 

For  further  particulars  address 

PACIFIC  OIL  AND  LEAD  WORKS, 

3  and  5  Front  Street SAN  FRANCISCO. 

21v4-3m 


SEEDS&PLANTS 


"WTiolesal©    or   Retail. 

Vegetable,    Field    and    Flower    Seeds, 

California  and  Australian  Evergreen  Seeds, 

FRESH  SEEDS  OF  PALMS  AND  BLUE  GUM  TREES, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Pure  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top,  Rye  Grasses, 
Orchard  Grass,  Timothy,  Alfalea,  White, 
and  Red  Clover  Seed, 
Mesqixit    Grass    Seed. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Lilies,  fine  clumps  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  new  Gladiolus,  Etc. 
Ramie  Seed  and  Plants. 

A  FINE  COLLECTION  OE 

Greenhouse  Plants,  Evergreens,  Etc. 

Rustic  and  Wire  Baskets,  Flower  Stands,  Fruit  and 

Ornamental  Trees,  Etc., 

AT     THE     OLD     STAND. 


Send  for  Catalogues. 


E.   E.   MOORE, 

425  Washington  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GARDEN  AND  GRASS  SEEDS, 

BLUE  GRASS, 
TIMOTHY, 

RED  CLOVER, 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 
HYACINTHS 

AND  OTHER  DUTCH  BULBS. 


For  sale  by 
24v4-6m 


S.  W.  MOORE  &  CO., 

420  Sansome  street,  S.  F. 


The  Guide  is  now  published  Quarterly.  25  cents 
pays  for  the  year,  four  numbers,  which  is  not  half  the 
cost.  Those  who  afterwards  order  seeds  to  the  amount 
of  One  Dollar  may  deduct  what  they  paid  for  the 
Guide,  as  I  present  it  to  customers.  The  January 
Number  is  Beautiful,  giving  plans  for  making  Rural 
Homes,  Designs  for  Dining  Table  Decorations, 
Window  Gardens,  etc.,  and  containing  a  mass  of  in- 
formation invaluable  to  the  lover  of  flowers.  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty  Pages,  on  fine  tinted  paper,  some  Five 
Hundred  Engravings,  and  a  superb  Colored  Plate 
and  Chromo  Cover.  The  First  Edition  of  Two  Hun- 
dred Thousand  just  printed  in  English  and  German, 
and  ready  to  send  out. 

I8v4-3m-s«,  JAMES  VICE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Los  Angeles   Nursery  and   Fruit 
Garden, 

LOS  ANGELES CAL. 

O.  "W.  CHIL.DS,  Proprietor. 

Dfsires  to  call  attention  to  his  large  and   desirable 
assortment  of 

Orange,    Lemon,    Lime    and   *g& 
Citron  Trees,  -25. 

POMEGRANATE    AND    OLIVE    TREES, 

Including  a  limited  quantity  of  ORANGE,  Grafted  and 
Budded  on  Lemon  Stock. 

HAS  ALSO  ON  HAND, 

50,000  Choice  English  Walnut  Trees, 

From  2  to  10  feet  high.    Price,  $10  per  hundred.    And 
a  very  superior  lot  of 

Italian  and  Spanish  Chestnut  Trees, 

1  to  0  feet  high,  at  very  low  rates. 

O.  W.  CHILDS, 

23v25-4m  Main  street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE      OLD 


Maple     Leaf    Nursery. 


Has  constant- 
varieties  of 
ORNAMENT. 
GREEN  and 
SHRUBS;  also 
ment  of  Choice 
merous  to 
Green  House 
era  and  Bulbs, 


ly  on  hand  all 
FRUIT  AND 
AL  EVER. 
DECIDUOUS 
a  large  assort- 
ROSES  too  mi- 
ni e  n  t  i  o  n  . 
Plants,  Flow- 
Garden,  Grass 


and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  are  for  sale  by 

L.  M.  NEWSOM,  Proprietor, 
12vS-tf  Washington  street,  Brooklyn,  Cal. 


SEEDLINGS  AND  ROOT  GRAFTS 

Should  be  ordered  now.    W.  F.  HEIKES,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Trees  and  Plants  for  Sale 


PETALUMA    NURSERIES. 


MI  now  offer  for  sale  a  large  and 
well  selected  stock  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 


Hardy  Evergreen  Shrubbery 

and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  List  of  Prices. 


Address 
23v4-3m 


WM.  SEXTON, 

Petaluma,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

SMALL  FRUITS, 

EVERGREENS, 

SHRUBS, 

ROSES,  ETC. 

Dealers  and   Nurserymen  Supplied  at  Low- 
Rates. 


Catalogues  furnished  on  application 
24Y4'Sm 


Grape  Vines  and  Cuttings  for  Sale 

—at  the— 
Vineland    "Vineyards, 

NAPA  COUNTY, CAL 


The  undersigned  can  furnish  Grape  Cuttings  of  the 
Choicest  Varieties  of  Wine  and  Table  Grapes. 

Many  of  the  Choicest  Wine  Grapes  can  be  furnished 
in  large  quantities,  at  from  $5  to  $7  per  thousand. 

Rooted  Vines,  $2  per  hundred  or  $15  per  thousand, 
delivered  at  the  Railroad  Station. 

Send  all  orders  in  early  to 

J.   LEWELLING, 

St.  Helena,  Napa  County,  Cal. 


Camellia    Japonica. 

R.  B.  PARSONS  &  CO.,  of  Flushing-,  N.  Y., 

Offer  a  large  stock  of 

Well  Grown  and  Vigorous  Plants, 

As  well  as 

AGALEAS,     RHODODENDUMS,    AND     THE     BEST 
TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

They  can  be  sent   through  the  winter  with  entire 
safety  via  Aspinwall. 

Catalogues  on  application.  de!4-2t 


50,000 

Australian  Cum  Trees, 

Including  all  the  desirable  varieties,  at  from  $5  to  $10 
per  100,  in  the  best  condition  for  transplanting  and 
transportation.  For  sale  at  the  Gum  Tree  Nurseries, 
Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

Address  JAS.  T.  STRATTON, 

23v4-5m  Brooklvn,  Cal. 


OSAGE  ORANGE  HEDGE  PLANTS 

FOR  SALE  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  RATES    : 

First-Class $9.00  per  thousand 

Second-Class $6.00  per  thousand 

Third-Class-. $4.00  per  thousand 

Ten  per  cent,  discount  made  for  any  thing  over  5,000. 

Orders  promptly  filled.    Address 

G.  W.  FRAZER, 

23v25-3m  Vaca  Station,  Solano  County,  Cal. 

THOS.  BUTTERFIELD  &  SON, 

Breeders  and  Importers  of  the 

Cotswold,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Texel  and 

South  Down 

SHEEP. 

— ALSO— 

THE    ANGORA.    GOAT. 

Now  offer  for  sale  the  Pure  Bred  and  High  Grades. 
We  have  a  good  lot  of  Bucks  of  crosses  between  the 
Cotswold  and  South  Down,  between  the  Lincoln  and 
Leicester,  and  the  Lincoln  and  Merino. 

THOS.  BUTTERFIELD  &  SON, 

19y4-tf  Hollister,  Monterey  County,  Cal. 


JOHN  ROCK, 

San  Jose,  Cal, 


i  l 


Blood  Will  Tell." 


$£&*  "  In  breeding  grade  animals  on  either  side,  you 
breed  backwards  I  With  full—blood  and  thorough- 
bred on  either  side  you  breed  forwards." — Alexander 
"You  get  no  figs  from  thistles. "—Old  Proverb. 

I  have  20  head  of  lull-blood,  thoroughbred,  "Short- 
Horn"  Durham  Cattle — Weanlings,  one,  two  and  three 
years  old— embracing  three  of  the  best  and  most  fash- 
ionable strains  (including  the  milking)  from  several  of 
the  finest  herds  in  Kentucky.  Also  300  head  of  pure- 
bred Spanish  Mertnos  from  Vermont  and  New  York, 
and  Cotswolds  from  Kentucky.  All  my  cattle  are 
"American  Herd  Book,"  registered,  and  are  all  my 
sheep,  perfectly  certified.    Address 

PETER   SAXE, 
Mission  St.  Stables,  cor.  22d  and  Mission  Sts., 

24v4-tf  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FULL    BLOODED    STOCK    FOR    SALE. 


The  undersigned  has  perfected  arrangements  to  re- 
ceive consignments  of  the  Best  Bred  Stock  from  Europe 
and  the  Eastern  States,  consisting  of  Short-horned 
Durham,  Devon  and  Alderney  Cattle;  Cotswold,  Span- 
ish Merino  and  Silesian  Sheep;  Angora  Goats;  Berk- 
shire and  Essex  Swine.  All  of  which  will  be  sold  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  pedigrees  guaranteed. 

Seventy-five  head  of  the  Silesian  She^p  have  arrived 
and  are  for  sale  by 

26v3-tf  ROBERT  BECK,  Sacramento. 


WATT    &.    MCLENNAN, 

WOOL    COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

625  Sansome  street,  corner  Jackson,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Receive     Consignments    of    Wool,    Sheep 
Skins,  Hides,  etc    Liberal  advances  made  to 
consignors.    Keep  on  hand  the  best  quality  of 
Wool  Sacks,  Twines,  and  other  supplies. 
10v3-3m 


40  Thoroughbred  Angora  Goats  for  Sale! 

Imported  by  a  native  of  Angora,  direct  from  Asia  Minor. 
For  specimens  see  the  flock  of  Thomas  &  Shirland, 
Sacramento,  Cal.  Address  A.  EUTYCHIDES,  Spout 
Spring,  Appomattox  County,  Va.  10v4-ly 


Those  in  want  of 
BOX-CHURNS  will 
do  well  to  call  at  the 
old  stand,  113  Com- 
mercial street,  San 
Francisco,  between 
Davis  and  Drumm, 
tnd  examine  our  im- 
provements before 
purchasing  else- 
where. 

The  undersigned  is  the  pioneer  in  this  line,  having 
manufactured  them  for  the  last  ten  years  in  this  city. 

•^Patent  applied  for. 

14v22-3m  H.   G.  PRATT. 


•THE    CELEBRATE 

CHALLENGE    FEED     MILL 


^MBi  -■■:■ 


For  Farm  use  and  Custom  work.  The  only  Practica 
Farm  Feed  Mill  ever  invented.  Can  be  used  with  from  one 
to  eight-horse  power,  and  grinds  from  2W  lbs.  to  one  ton  of 
barley  per  hour.  Price  of  Mills  from  $75  to  3100,  according 
to  size.  Adapted  to  Wind,  "Water,  Steam,  or  Horse  Power. 
The  grinding  surface  is  adjustable,  and  can  be  replaced  in 
fifteen  minutes  at  an  expense  of  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and 
a  quarter.  Over  3,000  now  in  use.  Every  Mill  warranted  to 
give  satisfaction.  For  sale  by  all  leading  agricultural  Arms 
on  the  coast.  For  further  particulars  send  for  circular. 
M.  S.  BOWDISH,  General  Agent, 
With  Hawley  <fe  Co.,  cor.  California  and  Battery  sta., 

16v4-3m  San  Francisco. 


SPORTSMEN'S    EMPORIUM, 

No.  609  Clay  Street, 
Just  above  Montgomery SAN  FRANCISCO. 

F.   SCHOENEMAN, 

(Successor  to  Barton  &  Rutter.) 
JUST  RECEIVED,  an  assortment  of  the  new 

Needle   Sporting    Gun. 

Cannot  be  had  anywhere  else,  as  I  am  the  Agent. 
Also,  fine  English,  German  and  American  Sporting 
Guns,  all  the  latest  patterns  of  RIFLES,  and  all  kinds 
of  Ammunition.    A  splendid  assortment  of 

FISHING    TACKLE, 

And  Sporting  Apparatus  of  every  description. 
Pocket  Cutlery  of  the  beBt  makers. 
16v4-3m  F.   SCHOENEMAN. 

Merchants     and      Farmers, 


Examine  our 

Horse  Collars. 

Adopted  by 

BEST  IN  USE. 

All  Grades. 
No  complaints. 

No  repairing. 

Don't  believe 

FOR  SALE   BY 


Copper  Riveted 

Pat.  Nov.,  1864. 

V.  S.  Armjr. 

18,000  SOLD. 

Heavy  4  Light. 

No  ripping. 

Examine    f  o 
yourselves. 

prejud'd  partie 

ALL  DEALERS 


Manufactured  "M**fiS2SS2tePs^  only  by 

J.    <J.    JOHNSON    «&    CO., 
104  PR^NT  STREET.  SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Dealers  in  Harness,   *  A  I»  1)  I  lit  V,   Leather,  etc. 

Liberal  discount  to  the  Trade.  19v4-3m 


JAS.  G.  STEELE  &  CO., 

Chemists    and    Apothecaries, 

521  Montgomery  street, 

Between  Commercial  and    Clay,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS 

IN  ALL  KINDS  OF  PURE  DRUGS  AND  CHEMICALS 

Genuine  Patent  Medicines,  Trusses,  Colognes.  Perfumes 
Soaps,  Hair  Oils,  Pomades,  Fancy  Goods,  Sponges,  Brushes, 
Combs,  etc. 

Those  Goods  are  new  and  fresh,  of  the  best  qualities, 
and  will  be  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Please  call  and  ex- 
amine the  stock,  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

Physicians'  Prescriptions  compounded  with  great  care 
and  accuracy,  at  all  hours  of  ihe  day  and  night,  and 
none  but  the  best  articles  used  in  their  preparation.  Prices 
moderate. 

XI®-  Our  friends  and  customers  residing  in  the  country 
will  find  it  for  their  advantage  to  order  from  us.  Goods 
sent  by  Express  to  any  part  oi  the  United  States. 


H.  K.  CTJMMING8. 

1868. 


J.  M.  MAXWELL. 
1871. 


HENRY  K.  CUMMINGS  &  CO., 

Wholesale   Fruit  and  Produce   Commission 
House, 

ESTABLISHED    1868. 

415  and  417  Davis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  San  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 

ao  interests  that  will  conflict  with  those  of  the  producer. 

4v23-ly 


N.    J.  AIKIN,    M.    D., 
Physician    and    Surgeon. 

Office,  137  Montgomery  street,  corner  Bush,  opposite 
Occidental  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Office  hours,  9  to  3  and  4  to  8.    Sundays,  12  to  J. 

A.    lVe"w    JTirm. 

JEWELL  &  FLINT,  General  Commission 
Merchants,  and  Sacramento  Agents  for  Walter  A. 
Wood's  Harvesting  Machines,  No.  39  Front  street,  be- 
tween J  and  K,  Sacramento.  G.  K.  JEWELL, 

15v8-8m  T.  B.  FLINT. 


400 


ItIEvIEjoo  * 


[December  ft!,  1873. 


PLANTS  !_PLANTS ! 
60,000  Evergreen  and  Flowering  Shrubs 

AT     GREATLY     REDUCED     RATES. 
Those  intending  to  embellish  their  grounds  will  find 
It  to  their  advantage  to  examine  my  stock  and  ascertain 
prices. 

DAVID    OTEKIaET, 

Golden  Gate  Nursery,  corner  of  Folsom  and  Twentieth 

Streets,  San  Francisco. 

Mv4-3m  


RANCH    FOR    SALE 

NEAR    OAKLAND. 

260  Acres,  situated  about  four  miles  northeast  of 
the  (Jlty  Hall,  Oakland,  and  just  above  Fruit  Vale,  III 
lirooklyu  Township.  One  hundred  acres  or  more  have 
been  tilled.  The  whole  is  favorably  located  and  well 
Baited  tor  a.  milkman's  dairy.  The  dwelling  house  0OH- 
tains  eight  rooms,  hard  finished.  Barn,  40x100  feet.  It 
is  bouutifully  supplied  with  sweet  spring  water,  be- 
sides being  watered  by  several  creeks.  There  is  also  a 
flue  sulphur  spring,  with  a  large  and  constant  flow  of 
mineral  water. 

A    STONE    QUARRY 

Of  well  proved  quality  will  be  sold  with  the  balance  of 
the  place  if  desired.  It  possesses  special  natural  ad- 
vantages superior  to  any  oth»r  tract  of  land  within  the 
same  distance  from  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  The 
title  is  perfect,  and  the  place  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  its  present  occupant  for  12  years.  Will  be  sold  at  a 
low  price.  Part  of  the  purchase  money  can  remain  on 
security.  The  property  should  b6  seen  to  be  appro*  i. 
ated.  Apply  to  A.  T.  Dewey,  3S8  Montgomery  Bt.,  S.  F., 
or  to  Geo.  \V.  Thompson,  on  the  premises. 


Music  Books  for  the  Holidays. 


LIFE  OF  HANDEL  [$2.00];  of  Chopin  [$1.50];  of  Beet- 
hoven [$2.00];  of  Mendelssohn  [$1.75];  of  Rossini 
l$1.75] ;  of  Mozart  [$1.75];  of  Schumann  [$1.75];  of 
Gottschalk  [$1.60];  of  Weber  [$1.75].  The»e  books 
are  elegantly  bound  and  are  charming  biographies. 

LETTERS  of  Mendelssohn  [$1.75];  of  Mozart  [$1.15J; 
of  Beethoven  [$2.00];  Polko's  Reminiscenses  of  Men- 
delssohn [$1.75]. 

These  records  of  the  Inner  life  of  the  great  masters 
are  intensely  interesting.  Finely  bound,  like  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Mooke's  Encyclopedia  of  Mrsic  [$6.00]  contains  "all 
that  is  worth  knowing"  about  music  and  musical 
people. 

GEMS  OF  STRAUSS,  250  large  pages,  full  of  the  best 
Strauss  Music.    B'ds  $2.60;  CI.  $3.00. 


THE  MUSICAL  TREASURE.  225  pages  of  the  most 
popular  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music.  $2.50  in 
Boards;  $3.00  in  Cloth;  $1.00  Finely  Gilt  binding. 

GEMS  CF  GERMAN  SONG.  212  pages.  The  very  best 
German  Songs,  with  German  and  English  Words. 
$2.50  in  B'ds;  $3.00  in  Cloth;  $4.00  finely  gilt  binding. 

OLIVER  DITSON  4  CO.,  Boston. 
CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO..  New  York. 


THE 

PEOPLES  PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOK. 

A  work  of  224  pages  on  the 

Breeds,     Breeding-,     Bearing:     and     General 

Management  of  Poultry. 

By  WM.  M.  LEWIS,  New  York,  1871  ;  with  over  One 
Hundred  Engravings.  Sold  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Rural 
Press  office,  for  $1.75,  or  sent  postage  paid  for  $2.00. 


Five  Cents  Paid    Out  ti>x-  a 

SILVER    TIP 


FOB    A    PAIB    OF    SHOES, 

Adds  more  to  their  value  than  one  dollar  expended  in 
any  other  way. 


A  Beautiful  Parlor  Amusement.  Fifty  Chromo  Scenes 
on  the  Overland  It.  R.  "Across  the  Continent."  Splen- 
did gift  for  the  Holidays;  suitable  for  old  or  young. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $2.  Thistleton,  9 
Post  street.  A  new  Comical  Game,  "A  Wolf  in  the 
Fold,"  sent  for  $1.     Agents  wanted.  de'21-lm 

CO-OPERATIVE    MARBLE    WORKS. 

JOHN  DANIEL  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Monuments,    Headstones,    Tombs, 

MANTEL    PIECES,    ETC., 

421    Pine    street,    between    Montgomery    and  i 

Kearny,  San  Francisco. 

21v2-ly 


y 


100  YEAB  ALMANAC.  FOR  60  CENTS  we 
send,  post-paid,  an  Almanac  giving  every  Year,  Month, 
Week  and  Day  of  the  Century;  also  a  Pocket  Calendar 
for  1873.     Extra  inducements  to  Agents.     Address 

GEORGE  A.  HEARD  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
23v4-13t 


TO  THE  WORKING  CLASS,  male  or  female.  $60  a 
week  guaranteed  Kespectable  employment  at  home,  day 
or  evening;  no  cipital  required;  full  Instructions  and 
valuable  package  of  goods  to  start  with  sent  free  by  mad 
Address,  with  6  cent  return  stamp,  M.  Yoi'NG  ±  CO,  16 
Courtlandt  street,  New  York.  de'Jlit 

^*\  *A  f)fir',r<^y'  Ar.ntawaMMI  Alklv.-.n.  wnrSln*r«<>- 
•»>>  lU4l^lFr.lt,oreltUersei,jou"K<]roll|,iii»li<im<>: 
wort,  t  ir  until  II, Hr  l"p»i«  m<>ln<-iita  or  all  t!iu  time  than  atnnvthlog 
tU*.  Particular*  lie*.  AdiMaO,  bliuH..u  A  O..,  1'ortLod,  Malua. 


HAWLEY    &    CO.. 

GENUINE    MOLINE     PLOWS.     1 


n  Agricultural  Tools  and  General  Hardware. 


THIS 


HAINES 


$350.    Fully   Guaranteed ! 


AND    THE    BURDETT    ORGAN 

Factory,  burnt  at  Chicago,  has  been  rebuilt,  and  is 
making  the  most  durable  Organ  made.  Sold,  payable 
by  instalments,  at 

GRAY'S  MUSIC  STORE, 

Nos.  623  and  ti2R  Clay  street, 
13v4-eow  Ham  Francisco. 


Fruit 


500,000 

Shade    and     Ornamental 


i 


Trees.  Plants,  Etc. 

AT    THE 
SACRAMENTO. 


FOR    SALE 
CAPITAL     NURSERIES, 


*a»a»       Having   a    very    large    Nursery 

rag  Stock,  I  can  furnish  Trees  and 
ii  Plants  of  all  kinds  cheap.  Fruits 
guaranteed  true  to  name.  Send  stamp 
for  printed  Price  List,  Catalogue,  and  in- 
structions for  hedge-growing.  A  large  stock  of  Osags 
Orange  Hedge  Plants  for  sale.  Letters  of  enquiry 
promptly  responded  to.  Office  and  Main  Tree  Depot. 
U  street,  between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth,  Sacramento. 
Branch  Yards,  Sayles  &  Williamson,  J  street,  Sacra- 
mento;  Burney  &  Williamson,  Modesto;  and  W,  T. 
Wright,  Agent  at  Colusa. 

BOBEBT  WILLIAMSON, 
2Bv4-3m  Proprietor. 


Fruit,     Shade    and    Ornamental 

EVERGREEN    TREES    AND 
Plants    lor    Sale, 

At  the  old  stand,  corner  Oregon  and  Battery  streets, 
Directly  opposite  Post  Office,  San  Fiiancisco. 

I  NOW  OFFER  FOR  SALE 

The    Largrest   and  Best  Collection  of  Fruit, 
Shade  and  Everg-reen  Trees  and  Plants 

Ever  offered  in  this  market,  and  at  Reduced  Prices. 

Persons  laying  ont  new  grounds  would  do  well  to  call 
d  examine  our  stock  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

ORDERS    FROM    THE    <  <>l    \  I  K  . 

Promptly    attended    to    and    packed    with    care. 
Send  for  Price  Catalogue. 
AGENT    FOR   B.    S.   FOX'S  NURSERIES,  SAN  JOSE. 

Address  THOMAS    MEHEBIN, 

516  Battery  Str.-.  t, 

San  Fkancisco. 
P.  0.  Box  722.  25v4-Jin 


PACIFIC    NURSERY, 

Presidio  Road,  near  II.  S.  Reservation  fon  the  line  of 
the  Sutter  street  Cars) ,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

A  Largre  and  Well  Selected  Stock  of  New  and 
Bard  Plants  for  the 

Greenhouse    and    Open    Air. 

FLOWERING  AND  ORNAMENTAL  FOLI- 
AGE PLANTS  AND  SHRUBS, 
Evergreen  Trees, Geraniums,  Pelargoniums, 
Roses,  Fuschias,  Pinks,  Gladiolas,  Lilies, 
Coleus,  Pansies,  Primroses,  in  great  va- 
riety.   Also,  Tuberroses,  Verbenas,  Cac- 
tus, Heliotropes,  etc. 
Orders  from  the  c  .untry  carefully  attended  to. 
Address,  through  P.  O., 
25v4-3m  F.  LTJDEMAN  &  CO., 


ST.    ANNE    GARDEN, 

Eddy  street,  corner  Powell  and  Market,  San  Francisco. 

Bouquets  and  Ornamented  Flower  Baskets.    Plants 
in  great  variety. 

deai-Un  A.    V1VUCN.  Florist  Gardener. 
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MECHANICS,LABORERS,MINERS, 

FARMERS.  SERVANT  GIRLS - 
AND  ALL  OTHER  KINO  OF  LABOR 


^T 


PACIFIC    LAMPJV1ANUFACT0RY. 

EMIU    HOE8CII, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer  of 

LAMPS,  LANTERNS  AND  REFLECTORS. 

ST      — —      D  2  & 

SMeeMsV 

■     a  i  a  —.-  s  * 
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The  proprietor  also  holds  letters  patent  covering 
valuable  Improvements  in  glass  fastenings,  lamp  brack- 
ets, railroad  lamps,  reflectors,  etc. 

All    at   tlio    Lowest   RateH. 

Manufactory,  N.  W.  comer  Pacific  and  Kearny  streets, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  25v4-3mlam 


WOMAN'S    PUBLISHING   COMPANY, 
PRINTERS, 

611  Sacramento  Street SAN  FRANCISCO . 

This  printing  Establishment  has  been  founded  for 
tho  purpose  of  opening  up  a  SCHOOL  of  Instruction  for 
Girls  and  Women,  who  are  dependent  and  wish  to  learn 
the  art  of  TYPESETTING  and  Printing,  as  a  means  of 
livelihood.  A  FIRST-CLASS  JOB  OFFIOE  has  been 
purchased,  witli  Type  and  Presses  unsurpassed.  Expe- 
rienced and  Expert  Printers  are  engaged,  capable  of 
executing  every  class  and  variety  of  Book  and  Job 
Printing,  in  No.  1  Style. 

CITIZSKS,  Will  you  aid  this  enterprise  by  givinp  us  a 
portion  of  your  Printing,  which  will  be  Guaranteed  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  House,  and  at  Fair  Rates  ? 

Lawyers'  Brief*.  Books.  Cards,  Pamphlets,  Billheads. 
Statements.  Circulars,  Posters,  etc.  We  wish  to  be  able  to 
cive  employment  to  at  least  FIFTY  Women  and  (iirls  by 
January  1st,  1373.  Large  numbers  of  applicants  are  neces- 
sarily refused,  as  present  facilities  are  not  equal  to  the  ac- 
commodation of  all.  Lend  us  a  helping  hand,  that  Wi  may 
increase  oursphere  of  usefulness.  Office,  511  Sacramento  st. 
23V26  EMILY  PITTS  STEVENS,  Pres.  and  Sup't. 


Dry  as  a  Bone,  Easy  as  a  Glove. 


GOOD     CABLE     SCREW     WIRE 


Boots    and    Shoes. 


BRONZE    TURKEYS, 

Descended  from  stock  weighing  62  lbs.  to  the  pair- 
Premium  Birds  of  N.  Y.  State  Poultry  BociotT. 
Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Connecticut. 


THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  has  the  largest  circula 
Hon  of  any  weekly  Journal  published  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  independent  of  a  daily  Issue.  Its 
readers  are  prominent  among  the  most  intelligent,  in- 
dustrious and  thrifty  classes  throughout  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories. 

FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

ALSO, 

Grass  and  Clover  Seed  . 

A.  I,  F  A.  L  IT  .V  . 

Trees,   Plants,    Roots,    Etc., 

For  Sale  at  Wholesale  or  Retail  by 

GEO.    F.    SILVESTER, 

No.  317  Washington  Street, 

■7"  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

OXJATNO. 

100  Barrels  Guano  for  Sale, 


In  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 


Cv2-ly-16p 


GEO.  F.  8ILVB8TER. 


IV.    GILMORE, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Angora    or    Cashmere 
GOATS 

—  or  — 

PURE    BLOOE 

—  AMD  — 

v  1,1.    (;itAi>iis. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Location,  fon 
miles  from  Railroad  Station,  connecting  with  all  part 
of  the  State.    For  particulars  address 

N.  GILMOBE 
El  Dorado,  El  Dorado  county, 
5v3tf  California. 

HAVE    YOU    A    FARM 

FOR    SALE, 

TO    RENT, 

OR    ON    SHARES? 

The  CALIFORNIA  LABOR  AND  EMPLOYMENT  Ex- 
change, having  ample  opportunities  to  dispose  of  farms 
or  business  places  to  the  many  immigrants  who  daily 
arrive  in  California,  and  whose  first  steps  are  Invariably 
directed  toward  this  institution,  has  opened  a  Land  De- 
partment in  connection  with  its  Labor  and  Employment 
office. 

Parties  having  farms  or  business  places  for  sale  will 
do  well  to  send  the  fullest  particulars  to 

California  Labor  &  Employment  Exchange, 

637    CLAY    STREET, 

San  Francisco. 

..Male  and  Female  Labor  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
country."  17v4-2ain;fm 

HAVE    YOU    A    FARM 

FOR    SALE, 

TO    RENT, 

OR    ON    SHARES? 

The  CALIFORNIA  LABOR  AND  EMPLOYMENT  Ex- 
change, having  ample  opportunities  to  dispose  of  farms 
or  business  places  to  the  many  immigrants  who  daily 
arrive  in  California,  and  whose  first  steps  are  invariably 
directed  toward  this  institution,  has  opened  a  Land  De- 
partment in  connection  with  its  Labor  and  Employment 
office. 

Parties  having  farms  or  business  places  for  sale  will 
do  well  to  send  the  fullest  particulars  to 

California  Labor  &  Employment  Exchange, 

C37    CLAY    STREET, 

San  Francisco. 

"  Male  and  Female  Labor  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
country."  17v4-2am:im 


ALFRED  WRIGHT Veterinary  Surgeon. 


£SS  WRIGHT 


HORSES  &  CATTLE 


General  Depot 159  New  Montgomery  street,  8.  F. 


A    FIRST   CLASS    BUSINESS 

For  reliable  men.  with  the  assurance  of  making  from 
$2,000  to  $5,000  per  annum,  can  be  secured  In  connection 
witli  an  Ae.-ncv  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  wor'ta  DT  HKNRY 
WARD  HEEUHER.  WILLIAM  LTLLEN"  BRYANT. 
HAKRIFT  HEEUHKR  STO^'E.e'c.  Write  for  particular* 
to  J.  B.  FORD  Jt  CO..  New  York,  or  331*  Kearny  street,  san 
Francisco.  uuJKMt 


FuHCHAbtits  please  say  advertised  in  Pacific  Rural  Free*. 
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Fancy  Poultry. 

We  are  well  aware  that  there  are  those  who 
have  little  or  no  confidence  in  the  improved  or 
so-styled  "fancy  poultry"  of  the  present  day, 
and  consider  all  the  new  acquisitions  as  just  so 
many  catch-penny  concerns,  gotten  up  merely 
to  get  big  prices  for  a  thing  no  better  than  was 
known  to  our  great-grandmothers. 

To  all  such  we  would  put  the  simple  ques- 
tion— do  you  believe  the  present  beautiful 
Bhorthorned  cattle  of  the  present  day,  any  im- 
provement upon  the  old,  big  horned  Mexican 
or  native  California  stock?  Or  the  fine  wooled 
Merino  any  better  than  the  common 
Mexican  coarse  wooled,  hairy  sheep?  If 
you  do,  why  may  we  not  find  improved 
poultry  as  well?  True,  there  are  some 
humbug  introductions,  all  good  [things 
are  liable  to  counterfeits. 

The  fact  is  just  this,  the  old  barnyard 
fowl  would  lay  two  or  three  layings  a 
year,  of  ten  or  fifteen  eggs  to  the  laying, 
whilst  there  are  layers  among  the  im- 
proved breeds,  that  lay  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  nor  think  of  stopping  at 
less  than  from  100  to  150  eggs  in  a  year. 
And  so  with  the  improved  ducks  and 
geese,  we  have  not  only  larger  and  finer 
meated  birds,  but  superior  layers. 

We  herewith  give  an  illustration  of  a 
variety  of  the  duck  family,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Bayley,  of  Oakland;  par- 
ticulars in  relation  to  which,  can  be  ob- 
ained  by  addressing  him,  Box  659,  San 
Francisco. 


More  California  Cotton. 

From  all  parts  of  the  great  valleys  of  San 
Joaquin  and  Tulare  we  are  getting  good  tid- 
ings of  the  cotton  crop.  We  have  heretofore 
made  mention  of  the  successes  attending  its 
culture  in  Merced  county  and  other  parts  of 
great  southern  inland  valleys,  and  now  we  get 
the  first  report  from  Fresno  county.  Mr.  Amos 
Child,  from  Centreville,  Upper  King's  River, 
left  with  us  last  week  a  sample  of  cotton  the 
first  out  of  Fresno  county.  . 

To  say  that  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  cotton, 
would  not  be  enough,   for  it   is  fully  up   to 


There  is  no  doubt  but  his  cotton  is  worth 
and  ought  to  bring  25  cents  a  pound;  his  best 
offer,  however,  is  18  cents  in  San  Francisco, 
which  he  will  probably  take,  rather  than  for- 
ward so  small  a  lot  to  an  Eastern  market.  So 
complete  has  been  his  success  the  past  season, 
he  will  increase  his  next  year's  crop  to  the  full 
extent;  he  will  be  able  to  irrigate  about  90  acres, 
growing  as  an  experiment  on  a  portion  of  the 
same,  the  well  known  and  always  valuable,  Sea 
Island  Variety. 


Relative  Value  of  Immigrants. 

The  laboring  classes  of  the  Chinese  who  come 
among  us  are  not  immigrants,  under  a  proper 


Our  Second  Rain. 


The  second  rainfall  of  the  season, 
amounting  to  anything  worth  noticing, 
commenced  on  Monday,  the  23d.,  and 
has  continued  with  but  little  intermis- 
sion through  the  whole  of  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday.  It  is  a  most  timely  rain, 
gladdening  the  heart  of  the  farmer,  and  giving 
promise  of  another  year  of  bountiful  harvests. 

In  every  direction  the  plows  are  running, 
and  the  acres  that  are  being  seeded  daily,  can 
be  counted  by  thousands.  Already  the  green 
blade  is  starting,  and  the  warmth  of  the  rainfall 
insures  its  continued  growth,  at  least  till  a 
change  shall  come  over  the  now-teeming  earth. 

The  past  year,  simply  from  the  abundance 
of  the  rainfall,  last  winter,  has  been  one  of 
general  prosperity  with  all  classes,  for  when 
the  farmer  has  his  garners  well  filled,  they  are 
sure  to  fill  the  purses  of  the  tradesmen,  and 
these  two  constitute  the  larger  number  of  our 
population. 

The  manufacturer  and  mechanic  in  every  de- 
partment of  industry,  also  feel  the  revivifying 
influence  of  a  general  thrift;  and  though  there 
is,  as  usual,  the  same  chronic  complaint  of 
closeness  of  money  that  we  always  hear  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  it  bodes  no  great  evil,  for 
the  farmers  have  yet  in  store  vast  reservoirs  of 
wealth  in  their  unsold  wheat. 

And  so  it  is  that,  in  our  distress  from  the 
tightness  of  money,  all  eyes  are  turned  to  the 
condition  of  the  farmer  for  the  solution  of  the 
question  of  our  prosperity  or  adversity,  and 
simply  because  agriculture  is  the  great  throb- 
bing heart,  affecting  for  good  or  evil  the  welfare 
of  every  civilized  country. 


IMPROVED     AYLESBURY     DUCKS. 


The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Santa  Barbara 
County  have  made  provisions  for  planting  trees 
along  some  of  the  principal  highways,  in  that 
region  of  the  country, 


choice,  in  quality,  because  of  the  several  sam- 
ples we  have  received  within  the  last  two 
months  from  other  parts  of  the  State,  this  cer- 
tainly is  equal  to  any,  if  it  does  not  surpass 
them  all. 

A  matter  of  interest  connected  with  its  pro- 
duction is  this;  it  was  grown  upon  a  light, 
loamy  soil,  where  nothing  like  a  farm  crop  can 
well  be  grown  without  irrigation.  Here  Mr. 
C,  who  never  cultivated  an  ounce  of  cotten  be- 
fore, attempted  its  production  on  one  and  a 
half  acres.  With  water  from  King's  River,  he 
irrigated  his  cotton  ground  no  less  than  five 
times,  once  in  about  three  weeks  during  its 
growth,  by  running  the  water  in  small  ditches 
midway  between  the  rows,  never  allowing  it  to 
spread  over  the  surface  or  touch  the  stalk  of 
the  plant. 

Extent  of  Irrigation. 

As  to  the  extent  of  irrigation,  to  secure  the 
largest  and  best  yield  of  cotton,  the  experience 
of  Mr.  C.  is  just  this,  that  where  he  irrigated 
the  most  abundantly,  he  got  the  best  yield  in 
all  cases  and  places.  His  cotton  was  planted 
on  the  25th  of  April,  but  thinks  the  first  of 
April  would  be  better,  or  as  soon  after  all  dan- 
ger from  frost  is  passed  as  possible.  The  first 
ball  of  mature  cotton  was  picked  on  the  28th  of 
June. 

He  would  plant  in  rows  five  feet  apart,  be- 
cause he  finds  when  sufficient  water  is  given 
the  plants,  they  will  fill  that  amount  of  space. 
His  present  planting  was  three,f  our  and  five  feet 
apart  and  thinks  five  feet  the  best.  The  yield 
on  the  one  and  a  half  acres  was  445  pounds  or  at 
the  rate  of  very  nearly  300  pounds  to  the  acre. 


acceptation  of  the  term.  They  are  simply  la- 
boring adventurers,  pennyless  visitors,  many 
of  them  without  a  dollar  in  their  pockets  when 
they  arrive  here  and  large  numbers  actually  in 
debt  for  the  cost  of  their  passage.  They  can 
neither  speak  nor  understand  our  language,  so 
that  as  regards  their  use  to  us  or  benefit  to  the 
country,  they  are  simply  as  any  other  animal 
that  can  work,  but  cannot  talk,  though  he  must 
be  fed,  and  in  addition  to  this,  paid. 

If  they  become  anything  more  than  this,  it  is 
because  we  teach  them;  they  are  therefore,  even 
in  the  sense  of  servants,  dependent  upon  us 
and  indebted  to  us  for  what  they  learn  or  have 
at  the  end  of  a  term  of  years,  when  they  bid 
adieu  to  us,  and  with  their  earnings  go  back  to 
China,  Now  there  is  no  good  reason  why  we 
should  pay  this  leach  of  a  visitor,  the  same 
amount  of  money  for  services  rendered,  that 
we  do  the  true  legitimate  immigrant,  who  comes 
amongst  us  hoping  to  find  work  and  fair  wages 
that  he  may  become  a  citizen  of  the  country  of 
his  adoption. 

European  or  Asiatic. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  we  should 
favor  the  European  laboring  immigrant  over 
the  Asiatic.  He  brings  money,  and  in  his 
family  population  to  the  country,  both  of  which 
we  claim  to  want,  and  really  do  need  them  for 
the  more  rapid  development  of  every  interest 
dependent  upon  money  or  human  muscle.  Let 
us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  figures  and  see  if 
there  is  not  an  advantage  largely  in  favor  of 
our  European  immigration,  over  that  of  the 
Asiatic. 

In  1857  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  in 


New  York  tried  to  ascertain  what  amount  of 
cash  each  immigrant  who  landed  in  this  city 
possessed.  According  to  the  information  re- 
ceived it  was  estimated  that  it  averaged  68 
dollars  per  head.  This,  however,  was  far  be- 
low the  actual  sums  brought;  for  the  immi- 
grants got  it  into  their  heads  that  ihe  informa- 
tion was  asked  in  order  to  tax  their  property, 
and  they  accordingly  in  many  cases  gave  sums 
ridiculously  below  the  actual  amount. 

Taking,  however,  the  sum  of  68  dollars  as 
the  average  amount,  we  have  in  that  year, 
with  142,342  new-commers,  $9,679,256  in  hard 
cash.  In  addition  to  the  money,  which 
may  be  fairly  taken  at  least  at  $  100  per 
head,  there  is  a  large  amount  brought 
in  wearing  apparel,  jewelry,  workman's 
tools,  etc.,  which  may  be  safely  reckon- 
ed on  an  average  at  $50  more.  This  would 
make  the  personal  property  of  every  im- 
migrant landing  in  New  York  $150,so  that 
$38,848,350  were  added  to  the  national 
wealth  in  the  one  year  1869,  the  last  upon 
which  calculations  have  been  based,  by 
those   who  come  to  that  city  alone. 

This,  however,  is  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  benefit  conferred  on  the  country  to 
which  these  immigrants  come.  It  takes 
a  very  considerable  sum  to  rear  a  full- 
grown,  able-bodied  laborer,  and  every 
such  person  that  comes  to  the  States 
brings  with  him  in  his  own  person  that 
sum,  with  the  addition  of  further  value 
from  the  brisk  demand  for  the  labor 
which  he  can  give.  An  immigrant  then 
who  comes  to  stay,  is  of  just  as  much 
value  to  a  country  as  the  cost  of  rearing 
a  native-born  laborer  till  he  is  able  for 
the  same  amount  and  kind  of  work. 

But  the  Chinee,  though  he  may  do 
the  same  amount  of  work,  is  not  of  the 
same  value  to  the  country,  for  he  cannot 
become  a  citizen,  will  not  stay  longer  than  to 
get  what  money  he  wants,  and  therefore  should 
not  claim  or  receive  that  consideration  which 
is  due  to  the  European  laboring  immigrant,  or 
our  own  native-born. 


A  New  Pear. 

We  have  received  a  box  of  excellent  pears  from 
J.  R.  Crandall,  of  a  variety  quite  new  to  us. 
They  are  just  now  ripening  and  in  fine  condi- 
tion. The  history  of  the  pear  as  given  by  Mr. 
C.  would  indicate  it  to  be  a  seedling,  and  the 
fact  that  no  pear  answering  its  description  is 
found  in  any  of  our  published  catalogues,  we 
cheerfully  indorse  the  name  proposed  for  it, 
Crandal's  Seedling. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  C.  that  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme productiveness  of  the  tree  this  year,  the 
fruit  was  not  as  large  as  last  year;  still  it  is 
above  medium;  of  a  dull  yellow  color,  sweet 
and  juicy  with  something  of  the  flavor  charac- 
teristic of  the  White  Doyenne.  It  will  no  doubt 
early  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  list  of 
best  December  pears. 


NO  MORE  CLUB  KATES. 

For  tho  amount  of  ussful  and  fresh  agricultural  mat- 
ter It  contains,  the  Rdbal  is  the  cheapest  journal  of  its 
class  in  tho  Union  at  H  per  annum.  We  cannot  afford 
It  at  $3  and  continue  so  good  a  paper.  So  we  intend  to 
put  all  subscribers  impartially  on  the  same  paying 
basis  after  the  first  of  February  next,  and  do  away  with 
Club  rates.  This  will  be  the  fairest  and  ultimately  the 
best  rule  for  both  subscribers  and  publishers.  We  are 
going  to  make  a  paper  worth  more  than  $4  a  year  for 
every  agriculturist,  if  not  everybody  else.  We  give  thU 
timely  notice  that  those  who  have  kindly  worked  for  us 
In  getting  up  clubs  may  have  time  to  complete  them  for 
1873.    We  will  receive  Clubs  till  that  date,  and  no  later. 
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Correspondence. 


Out  of  Obispo  into  Barbara. 

Eds.  Pacific  Rcral  Press: — The  "sear  and 
yellow  leaf"  of  our  deciduous  trees  is  all  there 
is  in  some  localities  to  mark  the  seasons,  so 
mild  and  genial  is  the  climate.  But  there  are 
other  distinctive  features,  recognizable  so  pal- 
pably that  summer  and  winter  could  never  be 
mistaken ;  one  of  these  is  dust.  We  have  gath- 
ered on  an  average  a  pound  a  day  of  dust,  by 
the  flying  wheels  casting  the  particles  into  our 
vehicle.  This  dust,  if  it  had  been  preserved, 
would  by  a  careful  analysis  have  determined 
whether  our  boast  of  superior  soil  was  war- 
ranted ;  for  this  pulverized  earth  was  no  doubt 
a  good  sample  of  the  soil  from  San  Francisco 
to  San  Diego;  as  it  was  gathered  by  a  zig-zag 
path  of  3,000  miles,  through  Southern  Califor- 
nia. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Rural 
and  Scientific  Presses  will  require  to  keep  an 
analytical  chemist  and  assayer  to  be  able  to  meet 
the  demand  for  positive  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  chemistry  of  agriculture,  and  its  re- 
lations to  hygienic,  aesthetic  and  utilitarian  pro- 
gress. 

A  Phenomenon. 

The  alluvium  deposited  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Santa  Maria  river,  on  the  boundary  between 
San  Luis  Obispo  and  Santa  Barbara  counties, 
is  worthy  of  note. 

The  old  Hacienda  of  Guadalupe,  is  on 
a  neck  of  land  between  the  river  and  a 
slough,  probably  \±  mile  in  width  in  each,  and 
not  more  than  20  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
bank  is  running  water;  at  the  house  between 
the  two  is  a  well,  in  which  it  is  120  feet  to  the 
water;  the  water  in  the  well  is  at  least  100  feet 
below  that  in  the  river  and  slough,  and  both  are 
nearly  level  with  or  below  the  ocean,  which  is 
distant,  probably,  half  a  mile.  These  are  among 
the  geological  curiosities,  and  are  interesting 
in  that  connection. 

A  Beautiful  Country. 

We  will  now  move  southward  again,  and 
leave  the  hospitable  country  of  San  Luis 
Obispo,  and  once  more  wind  through  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  portions  of  southern  California; 
the  portion  of  Santa  Barbara  county  lying  north 
of  the  Santa  Ynez  mountains.  It  is  almost  in 
the  primitive  condition  the  Padres  found  it,  al- 
though the  evidences  of  their  matchless  skill 
and  industry  yet  exist  in  the  well  preserved  ac- 
quiaus,  reservoirs  and  other  works  in  concrete. 
It  is  a  matter  of  some  wonder  that  we  in  this 
age  are  defective  in  our  knowledge  of  the  mix- 
ing of  mortar,  that  will  stand  the  ravages  of 
time  as  some  of  those  old  concrete  walls  appear 
to  do.  Striking  this  material  with  a  pick  it  is 
as  firm  and  hard  as  the  rock  that  is  imbedded 
in  it,  apparently,  and  will  endure  as  long. 

There  is  just  enough  frost  in  this  region  to 
make  the  air  bracing,  and  with  a  few  exceptdi  ins 
the  water  is  good,  making  on  the  whole  a  most 
desirable  place  to  inhabit. 

Native  Stock. 

There  are  yet  some  of  the  old  mustang  breeds 
of  stock  rimming  at  will)  and  devouring  four 
times  their  value  in  feed.  Mr.  J.  W.  Cooper 
informs  me  that  he  sold  the  last  that  wen- 
owned  by  him  last  year  at  four  dollars  per  head, 
and  is  now  earnestly  praying  for  some  means 
of  restricting  the  depredations  of  the  lawless 
bands  that  forage  upon  them;  the  trespass  law, 
like  most  other  laws  that  are  enacted  uow  days, 
being  entirely  inoperative. 

We  shall  never  be  done  with  the  complaints 
about  the  deficiencies  or  non-effectiveness  of 
laws,  cither  for  the  government  of  morals  01 
health  until  society  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  law  makers  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple well  in  both  body  and  mind,  instead  of  cul- 
tivating a  chronic  state  of  disorder,  as  the  in- 
terests of  society  now  demand  in  order  that 
certain  classes  may  have  heritage.  It  is  re- 
freshing in  this  "  fast  "  age  to  drop  in  u2>on 
such  sequestered  nooks  as  this 

Santa  Ynez  Region, 
And  fancy  ourselves  secluded  from  the  all-con- 
taininating  influence  of  gold,  even  if  it  be  only 
fancy;  for  if  those  who  are  ahnngered  and 
thirsty  for  pure  life  cannot  feel  their  hope  of  a 
redeeming  element  finally  predominating,  by 
such  communion  with  nature  as  this  region 
offers,  how  else  is  it  to  be  kept  alive:' 

How  long  will  it  be,  does  any  one  suppose 
before  there  will  be  anything  like  equality  be- 
fore the  law?  A  small  farmer  complains  to  me 
that  his  little  piece  of  100  acres  was  taxed  at 
seven  dollars  per  acre,  while  his  neighbor,  who 
owned  3,000  acres  of  nearly  as  good  land,  was 
only  taxed  forty  cents  per  acre!  The  man 
whose  land  was  taxed  the  highest  and  had  lit- 
tle, paid  his  tax  without  opposition,  but  the 
large  1  andholder  fought  the  forty  cent  tax  to 
the  last. 

Equalization  of  Taxes. 
Is  it  not  plain  that  an  equalization  of  tax- 
ation would  work  a  most  desirable  change,  in- 
asmuch as  it  would  soon  compel  the  land 
monopolists  to  disgorge.  In  other  words,  when 
there  is  no  discrimination  between  large  and 
small  holders  of  land  of  same  quality,  and  all 
is  taxed  alike,  the  non-producer  and  speculator 
will  be  glad   to  sell  at  fair  prices  to   the  pro- 


ducer, and   thus  relieve  the  now  over-burtheiied 
and  industrious  classes. 

The  farce  of  a  pretended  freedom  and  equali- 
ty is  getting  rather  transparent.  But  the 
"great  people"  are  also  good,  kind,  ever  bear- 
ing, and  will,  no  doubt,  sustain  many,  many 
grains  of  sand  before  a  final  catastrophe  .Never- 
theless the  catastrophe  is  inevitable. 

F.  M.  Shaw. 

Santa  Barbara,  Dec.  15,  1872. 


Sherman   Island. 

Editors  Press: — Never  has  there  been  so 
much  activity  shown  on  this  island  as  now. 
In  whatever  direction  the  eye  glances,  plowing 
is  going  on,  not  only  with  single  plows,  but 
with  gangs,  and  the  work  that  is  being  done  by 
them  is  well  done.  Land  that  has  been  cleared 
presents  decided  advantage  to  the  gang  plow, 
being  easier  for  the  team  and  the  plowman; 
about  _five  acres  are  plowed  with  ease  each 
day. 

From  what  I  can  learn,  nearly  every  acre  of 
laud  that  can  be  put  under  cultivation  will  be; 
scarcely  an  acre  of  land  can  be  rented  upon  the 
Island,  this  time  early  in  the  season;  all  that 
could  be  rented  has  been  taken  up  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  the  class  of  men  that  have  taken 
the  lands  are  of  the  best  class,  care  being  taken 
by  those  having  land  to  lease,  to  have  none  but 
good  tenants,  and  it  is  well  that  buch  was  the 
case;  this  land  is  getting  to  be  too  valuable  to 
be  carelessly  farmed. 

Delegations  from  Alameda  County  have 
come  up  here  this  fall,  and  are  now  busy  plow- 
ing and  getting  ready  to  sow  large  tracts  of 
land  with  wheat. 

The  Island  was  never  in  a  better  condition 
than  at  the  present,  and  from  the  amount  of 
work  being  clone,  the  farmers  will  make  a  good 
show  for  the  next  harvest.  Considerable  grain 
has  already  been  sown  all  along  the  front,  and 
as  they  go  further  back,  the  sowing  will  keep 
up  with  the  plow. 

Potato   Harvest. 

At  the  present  time  large  qu  mtities  of  pota- 
tos  are  being  dug,  the  quality  of  which  this 
year  is,  I  think,  the  besfr  that  has  ever  been 
sent  to  the  market,  for  two  reasons:  First, 
better  stock  was  used  for  seed;  second,  they 
are  better  put  up,  and  riper;  farmers  will  find 
that  it  pays  better  to  put  in  good  seed  and  use 
better  care  in  putting  them  upon  the  market. 
The  Levee. 

The  work  of  building  our  large  levee  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  the  gangs  of  men  are  drawing 
nearer  to  each  other,  and  a  few  weeks  will  show 
one  of  the  finest  and  strongest  levees  upon  re- 
claimed land,  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  State; 
the  owners  of  land  on  this  Island  know  full 
well  the  value  of  their  lands,  and  some  have 
been  to  a  great  expense  to  put  a  strong  levee 
the  entire  circuit  of  it.  To  do  this  work  this 
season,  from  600  to  800  Chinamen  have  been 
employed;  these  have  all  worked  in  gangs  of 
from  12  to  20  each,  and  all  the  work  has  been 
under  the  surveilance  of  good,  reliable  white 
men.  I  cannot,  for  my  part,  see  hoiv  any  acci- 
dent can  come  upon  us  this  winter;  all  the 
weak  places  have  been  made  doubly  strong;  the 
disaster  that  overtook  us  last  year,  I  trust,  will 
not  again  befall  us. 

Confiding  in  the  strength  of  the  work  many 
have  commenced  to  fence  in  their  lands;  200,- 
000  feet  of  fencing  has  been  put  up  here  the 
past  season,  many  new  buildings  are  being 
erected,  and  several  new  orchards  will  be  set 
out.  d.  l.  r. 


Overland  to  Oregon. 

He  who  would  enjoy  every  variety  of  scenery 
to  be  seen  on  the  Pacific  coast  cannot  do  better 
than  to  start  out  next  April  or  May  for  Portland. 
Send  your  extra  baggage  by  steamer  as  the  Stage 
Co.  allows  only  40  lbs,  and  charges  an  extra  fare 
for  each  100  lbs  over  that  allowance.  You  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  trip  to  Sacramento. 
The  cars  will  take  you  through  Marysville  and 
Chico,  past  lovely  fields  and  pastures  170  miles 
to  Bedding. 

There  begins  the  stage  ride  of  281  miles  to 
Roseburg.  You  will  find  the  line  thoroughly 
equipped  with  the  best  of  Concord  coaches,  and 
the  horses  are  as  well  cared  for  as  at  any  livery. 
They  start  off  glossy  and  prancing.  Every 
horse  is  wiped  down  when  he  comes  in,  and 
thoroughly  curried  before  he  goes  out.  The 
harness  is  carefully  cleaned  and  soaped,  and  the 
coaches  are  examined.  We  had  been  wonder- 
ing why  they  did  not  have  more  accidents  on 
those  lines,  arising  from  break-downs.  We  sus- 
pect that  by  this  extra  care  the  breakages  are  al- 
most always  anticipated,  and  that  the  company 
practices  as  well  as  preaches  the  old  maxim : 
"A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine." 
The  Drivers 
You  will  find  remarkably  temperate  and  gentle- 
manly, and  so  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  use  of 
the  reins  as  to  rival  the  illustrious  Hank  Monk 
or  Clark  Foss.  Men  that  have  made  it  their 
business  to  drive  on  these  mountain  roads  often 
at  full  speed  down  steep  grades  and  around 
sharp  curves,  acquire  such  skill  that  they  can 
always  drive  to  hit  the  mark.    When  inside  the 


coach  we  thought  we  must  surely  be  going  to 
destruction.  But  when  you  sit  by  the  driver, 
and  see  how  he  does  it,  confidence  takes  the 
place  of  fear.  There  are  stations  every  twelve 
or  fourteen  miles,  where  fresh  horses  are  al- 
ways in  waiting.  You  have  a  new  driver  and 
another  stage  every  four  stations.  You  will 
find  good  resting  places  in  Yreka,  Ashland  and 
Jacksonville,  but  those  who  stop  over  must 
take  their  chances  of  finding  an  empty  seat  in 
the  next  stage. 

The  Road 
Leads  through  scenery  varying  from  the  beauti- 
ful farms  and  park-like  groves  to  the  pictur- 
esque gorges  and  rocky  forests,  and  again  to  the 
grand  old  mountain  peaks,  whose  hoary  old 
heads  are  crowned  with  perpetual  snow.  Some- 
times you  go  round  a  canon  for  a  mile,  con- 
stantly climbing  higher  and  higher  until  finally 
you  look  below,  and  throw  a  stone  down  to  the 
road  where  you  passed  half  an  hour  ago. 

The  Completion  of  the  Line, 

Like  the  location  of  the  North  Pacific  Ter- 
minus is  one  of  the  great  conundrums  of  the 
northwest.  Rumor  generally  lies,  and  most  of 
us  must  depend  on  rumor  for  any  information 
that  we  gain  of  the  plans  [of  these  great  com- 
panies. Almost  every  one  you  meet  thinks  he 
knows  just  what  they  will  do,  and  why  they 
cannot  do  otherwise.  It  is  reported  that  Ben. 
Holladay  has  sold,  or  will  sell,  the  Oregon  & 
California  road  to  the  North  Pacific,  and  that 
it  will  not  be  for  their  interest  to  have  a  through 
line  to  California.  Again,  it  is  rumered  that 
the  charter  of  the  two  companies  compel  them 
to  form  a  connection  by  rail  within  eight  years. 
The  remaining  miles  of  the  road  will*  have 
many  heavy  cuts,  short  curves  and  much  trestle 
work. 

The  road  through  Oregon  leads  through  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Willamette,  the  garden 
and  granary  of  Oscgon.  Every  now  and  then 
you  see  a  beautiful  farm  and  a  pleasant  house, 
which  suggests  what  the  country  may  become. 
School  houses  are  plenty  and  their  seats  well 
filled.  People  came  here  to  make  homes,  ami 
we  see  large  and  happy  families.  The  people 
have  too  much  land  and  are  very  anxious  to 
have  more  settlers.  Two  of  their  citizens  are 
on  their  way  East  as  Commissioners  of  Emi- 
gration. We  may  expect  to  hear  of  their  lec- 
tures and  writings.  Mr.  Applegate,  the  chief 
speaker,  once  held  an  audience  four  hours 
listening  to  an  extempore  speech.  It  was  in  a 
political  canvass,  and  his  opponents  secured 
the  hall  and  meant  to  prevent  his  having  any 
meeting,  but  he  organi?ed  one  outside  and 
drew  their  audience  all  out  to  hear  him;  so 
people  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  advantages 
of  Oregon  will  be  fully  stated  to  our  Eastern 
friends.  c. 


Alfalfa  for  Cattle. 

It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  no  pasture 
could  be  found  better  adapted  to  the  sustenance 
and  fattening  of  cattle  than  alfalfa.  Its  merits 
are  based  on  several  distinct  facts,  established 
by  experience.  First,  it  is  more  nutritious  than 
ordinary  grass;  second,  it  produces  more  abun- 
dantly; third,  it  requires  but  little  attention; 
forth,  it  is  good  either  for  pasture,  when  green, 
or  hay,  when  cured.  These  conclusions  were 
arrived  at  in  a  debate  held  the  other  day  before 
the  Farmers'  Club  of  Napa  County.  Mr. 
Cornwell  stated  that  he  had  twenty  acres  in 
alfalfa,  seeded  in  1854,  and  although  it  had  suf- 
fered greatly  from  the  depredation  of  gophers, 
he  regarded  it  as  the  most  profitable  piece  of 
land  he  owned.  It  yields  three  times  more  feed  for 
cattle  than  any  other  pasture.  In  sowing,  he 
seeded  first  with  grain,  and  when  it  was  half  an 
inch  high  sowed  the  alfalfa  and  brushed  it  in. 

He  gave  the  grain  a  start  so  that  itwould  pro- 
tect the  alfalfa  from  frost.  He  understood  that 
seed  raised  here  is  not  as  tender  as  that  which 
comes  from  Chile.  The  seed  is  worth  25@30c. 
per  pound.  The  second  year  after  sowing  his, 
lie  cut  it  down  five  times.  Loose  soil  is  more 
favorable  than  heavy.  Mr.  Trubody  has  a  neigh- 
bor who  sowed  three  or  four  acres  of  alfalfa  on 
low,  close  land,  and  cut  from  it  seven  tons  to 
the  acre.  He  thought  there  was  no  trouble  in 
producing  it,  if  it  was  safe  beyond  the  danger 
of  frost.  Mr.  Mclntire  had  a  similar  experience 
to  relate.  Alfalfa,  he  said,  does  well  when  it  is 
properly  cultivated.  One  of  his  neighbors  has 
drained  and  plowed  twice  before  sowing;  an- 
other has  plowed  and  harrowed  well,  and  both 
pieces  were  fine.  The  former  was  seeded  on  the 
10th  of  April.  Mr.  Lane,  near  St.  Helena,  has 
ten  acres  from  which  he  cut  two  crops  of  hay 
before  August,  and  then  kept  stock  on  it  till  late 
in  the  Fall.  Thought  Spring  sowing  best.  Had 
sowed  with  barley,  but  thought  it  better  to  sow 
alfalfa  alone.  This  concurrence  of  testimony 
ought  to  be  satisfactory  as  to  the  superiority  of 
alfalfa  as  food  for  live  stock,  and  secure  it  more 
popularity  with  farmers  than  it  has  hitherto 
possessed. 

Canned  Salmon  Abroad. — It  must  be 
gratifying  to  every  one  to  know  that  our  Can- 
ned Salmon  is  about  to  become  one  of  onr 
principal  exports.  The  American  Grocer  adds 
it  to  its  list  of  prices  current,  quoting  it  at 
$3.25  for  ft)  and  $4.50  for  2%  ft.  tins.  Europe 
has  taken  50,000  cases  this  year,  and  one  house 
in  New  York  has  sold  700  cases  within  a 
week.  This  must  be  cheering  to  our  Pacific 
Coast  packers. 


Trees  for  Street  Planting. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Oakland 
Farming,  Horticultural  and  Industral  Club,  to 
recommend  the  most  suitable  trees  for  street 
planting  offer  the  following  report  for  Friday 
evening,  Dec.  7th. 

In  selecting  trees  for  the  above  purpose,  care 
should  be  taken  to  observe  the  following  requi- 
sites: to  choose  those  varieties  which  will  best 
harmonize  with  the  width  of  the  streets,  which 
are  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  climate 
and  soil,  and  which  will  require  the  least  care 
and  attention. 

Our  climate  being  very  equable,  an 3  the  heat 
during  the  summer  months  seldom  if  ever  becom- 
ing oppressive,  the  object  of  shade  is  secondary 
to  that  of  ornament.  During  the  winter  season, 
the  atmosphere  being  very  humid,  it  is  best  to 
avoid  having  too  much  foliage  to  obstruct  the 
rays  of  the  sun  and  thereby  add  to  the  per- 
vading dampness.  We  have  therefore  chosen 
deciduous  trees  as  the  standard  ones  best  suited 
to  the  purpose;  and,  in  order  to  obviate  any 
appearance  of  barrenenss,  which  the  adoption 
of  deciduous  trees  exclusively  would  tend  to 
produce,  we  recommend  that  evergreen  trees  be 
planted  alternately.  This  arrangement  would 
give  us  the  vernal  effect  so  pleasing  in  winter, 
without  increasing  the  dampness  of  the  atmos- 
phere or  interfering  with  a  free  circulation  of 
air. 

We  suggest  the  following  plan  for  the  streets 
of  Oakland: 

For  Broadway — Elm  trees,  of  the  white  and 
cork  varieties,  placed  thirty  feet  apart,  with 
evergreens  equi-distant  between.  Of  these  we 
would  indicate  the  Eucalyptus  Viminalis,  the 
Black  Acacia,  the  Peppermint  Gum,  the  white 
Mahogany,  the  Red-edged  Gum  and  the  Weep- 
ing gum. 

Telegraph  Avenue — The  Ash,  Sycamore  and 
Balm  of  Gilead,  planted  alternately  with  the 
varieties  of  evergreens  above  mentioned. 

San  Pablo  Avenue — The  native  and  English 
Walnut,  the  Poplar  and  Ash-leafed  Maple. 

For  the  narrow  streets  the  following  decidu- 
ous trees  are  best  adapted:  the  Tulip,  Horse 
Chestnut,  Lombardy  Poplar,  Native  and  Span- 
ish Chestnut,  Aspen-leaf  Poplar,  Wild  Cherry 
and  double  flowering  cherry. 

The  Committee  would  recommend  that  all 
the  oaks  be  spared  as  far  as  practicable. 

In  selecting  the  trees  herein  enumerated,  the 
Committee  have  chosen  those  which  may  be 
most  easily  obtained,  looking,  of  course,  to 
their  adaptability  to  the  soil  and  climate.  But 
Nature's  domain  is  so  broad  and  her  store  so 
ample  that,  in  the  future,  with  more  time  to 
deliberate,  with  greater  opportunities  to  im- 
prove, and  with  the  practical  teachings  of  ex- 
perience to  guide  our  choice,  we  can  so  diver- 
sify the  arrangement  of  our  trees  as  to  render 
Oakland  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive cities  in  the  Union. 

Wm.  Hakrison  Wood, 
A.  F.  Montandin,       » 
A.  D.  Pryal, 
Chr.  Peterson, 
John  Kelsey, 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Cabr, 

Committee. 

San  Jose  Woolen  Mills.— The  Mercury, 
in  noticing  the  woolen  mills  of  San  Joso, 
gives  the  following  statistics:  Eighty-five 
hands  are  now  employed  at  the  factory; 
twenty-four  men,  three  young  ladies,  flvo 
boys,  and  fifty-three  Chinamen.  The  boys 
have  light  but  steady  work,  and  the  girls 
pick  the  knots  and  specks  from  the  white 
blankets,  with  a  burling  iron — very  easy 
but  confining  work.  There  are  three  sets 
of  cards  in  operation,  and  eight  spinning 
jacks — three  of  which  are  self  operating — 
and  twenty-two  looms.  Thirty-five  hun- 
dred pounds  of  yarn  are  used  per  week, 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  pairs  of 
blankets  made,  three  thousand  yards  flan- 
nel and  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  hun- 
dred yards  of  various  kinds  of  men's 
clothing  woven,  thus  making  about  twen- 
ty thousand  dollars'  worth  of  goods  finish- 
ed up  per  month  for  wholesale  trade. 

Sand  Spodts. — We  copy  the  following 
from  the  Virginia  City  Chronicle  of  the 
13th  instant :  Half  a  dozen  "sand-spouts" 
— columns  of  sand  drawn  up  by  whirl- 
winds— were  to  be  seen  on  the  twenty-two 
mile  desert  yesterday  afternoon  from  2  till 
nearly  3  o'clock.  They  waltzed  about, 
keeping  always  about  the  same  distance 
apart,  and  moving  in  the  tame  direction, 
each  apparently  a  solid  column  ten  feet  in 
diameter  and  1,000  feet  high.  The  top  of 
all  these  columns  seemed  to  be  cut  off  by 
a  brisk  breeze  from  the  west,  which  carries 
the  dust  in  clouds  over  the  range  of 
mountains  lying  to  the  east  of  the  sink  of 
tbe  Carson;  sometimes  two  of  these  "sand 
spouts"  or  whirlwinds— call  them  what 
you  may — come  together,  when  they  ex- 
plode with  a  loud  report,  and  both  in- 
stantly disappear. 

Wb  lessen  our  wants  by  lessening  our  desires 
We  seldom  find  out  that  we  are  flattered. 


December  28,  1872.] 
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History  of  the  Poland-China  Breed  of 
Hogs. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Poland-China  hogs  adopted  at  the  recent 
National  Swine  Breeders'  Convention,  the  name 
Poland-China  being  retained:  The  history  of 
the  breed  of  swine  known  as  the  Poland-China 
is  as  follows: 

In  the  early  history  of  swine  breeding  in  the 
Miami  Valley,  Ohio,  it  is  clear,  from  the  best 
written  authorities  available,  and  from  oral 
testimony,  that  there  were  two  breeds,  which 
to  a  great  extent  had  been  profitably  crossed 
with  the  common  bristled  breed  of  the  coun- 
try. These  were  the  Kussia  and  Byfield  breeds. 
The  Bedford  breed  is  also  named  in  connection 
with  the  other  two.  To  what  extent  it  was  used 
cannot  now  be  readily  determined. 

In  1816,  we  have  positive  proof  from  an  un- 
questioned source,  that  the  Shakers  of  Union 
Village,  situated  in  Warren  Co.,  Ohio,  and  be- 
ing four  miles  from  Monroe,  in  Butler  Co., 
purchased  at  Philadelphia  one  boar  and  three 
sows  of  what  was  at  the  time  believed  to  be 
pure  China.  They  were  represented  to  be 
either  imported  or  the  immediate  descendants 
of  imported  stock.  They  were  called  "Big 
China  hogs."  These  animals  were  the  first 
China  hogs  ever  brought  into  Southwestern 
Ohio.  Subsequently  other  China  hogs  were 
introduced  and  extensively  used. 

The  Shakers  and  other  judicious  breeders  in 
Warren  and  Butler  counties,  continued  to  use 
the  breeds  at  command,  and  produced  by  re- 
peated crosses  a  hog  of  exceeding  fine  quali- 
ties, for  that  period  which  was  generally  known 
as  the  "Warren  County  Hog."  These  hogs 
continually  increasing  in  good  qualities,  were 
bred  in  both  counties,  and  the  very  best  speci- 
mens were  carefully  and  interchangeably  used, 
so  as  to  make  the  best  crosses. 

Such  was  the  progress  that  had  been  made  in 
forming  the  ground  work  of  a  good  specimen 
of  a  hog.  This  condition  of  the  breed  contin- 
ued until  about  the  year  1835  or  1836,  when 
Mr.  Munson  or  Beach  of  Warren  county,  first 
introduced  the  Berkshire,  which  were  obtained 
from  C.  N.  Bement  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
other  lots  of  Berkshires  continued  to  flow  into 
the  Miami  Valley  until  about  1841. 

The  Berkshire  blood  was  liberally  infuied 
into  the  stock  existing  in,  not  only  Southwes- 
tern Ohio,  but  in  Kentucky  also.  Crossing 
with  the  Berkshires  was  almost  exclusively 
done  until  about  1838  or  1839,  when  Mr.  Wm. 
Neff  of  Cincinnati,  imported  some  choice  speci- 
mens of  the  Irish  Grazier.  This  breed  soon 
grew  into  high  favor,  and  as  a  consequence, 
was  liberally  used  in  making  crosses  with  the 
best  specimens  of  the  crosses  previously  made. 
This  intermingling  of  blood,  this  crossing  of 
breeds,  continued  for  some  time.  In  a  few 
years,  however,  the  use  of  the  purer  blooded 
Berkshire  was  entirely  discontinued,  and  there 
were  no  further  importations  made  of  the  Irish 
Grazier.  The  breeders  of  swine  in  the  Miami 
Valley  settled  do  .vn  to  the  conviction  that  the 
basis  of  a  good  breed  of  hogs  had  been  estab- 
lished, and  that  in  the  future  judicious  and 
discriminating  breeders  could  use,  and  if  neces- 
sary modify,  the  material  furnished,  so  as  to 
meet  the  highest  demands  of  the  public.  For 
more  than  tbirly  years  no  new  blood  has  been 
introduced  into  our  breed  and  no  effort  made 
to  obtain  a  new  supply  of  the  blood  of  either 
breed  previously  used. 

While  this  is  true,  our  breeders  have  not 
been  indifferent  to  the  further  improvement  of 
our  breed.  Stimulated  by  their  success,  they 
have  perseveringly  aimed  to  improve  what  they 
have  been  so  successful  in  forming.  The  best 
points  or  qualities  have  been  preserved,  and 
where  practicable,  have  been  made  even  more 
excellent.  All  defective  points,  or  undesirable 
qualities  have  been  corrected  or  improved  by 
the  care,  skill  and  judgment  of  our  experienced 
breeders. 

Thus,  we  have  a  breed  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, of  fixed  characteristics,  of  fine  style 
and  unquestioned  good  qualities,  which  can 
be  relied  upon  for  the  production  of  a  progeny 
of  like  qualities  and  character. 

The  following  are  presented  as  the  character- 
istics of  the  foregoing  breed : 

The  best  specimens  have  good  length,  short 
legs,  broad,  straight  backs,  deep  sides,  flank- 
ing well  down  on  the  leg,  very  broad,  full 
square  ham  and  shoulders,  drooping  ears, 
short  heads,  wide  between  the  eyes,  of  spotted 
or  dark  color;  are  hardy,  vigorous  and  prolific, 
and  when  fat  are  perfect  models  all  ove.,  pre- 
eminently combining  the  excellencies  of  both 
large  and  small  breeds. 

J.  M.  MrLLiKEN,  Chairman. 


The  Swine-Yard. 

Swine-ology. 

Swine  hold  an  important  position  in  the  list 
of  domestic  animals,  as  they  form  no  incon- 
siderable item  in  the  nation's  wealth  in  supply- 
ing a  large  amount  of  food  for  the  people. 
Hence  their  well-being  is  a  matter  of  national 
importance.  They  do  not,  however,  like  the 
horse,  dog,  ox,  and  some  other  animals,  contrib- 
ute during  their  life  very  much  to  the  comfort 
of  man,  but,  rather  on  the  contrary,  very  often 
to  his  discomfort.  It  is,  nevertheless,  desirable, 
for  the  reasons  above  stated,  that  we  should 
know  something  of  their  habits  and  idiosyn- 
crasies, so  as  to  be  better  able  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  diseases  they  are  subject  to. 

The  hog,  although  wallowing  iu  the  filthiest 
mire,  and  sometimes  feeding  upon  the  most 
disgusting  kinds  of  food,  both  animal  and  veg- 
etable, and  often  when  in  a  decomposed  state, 
does  not  always  do  so  with  impunity.  We  feel 
persuaded  that  many  animals  of  this  class  are 
annually  lost  from  the  effects  of  improper  food, 
or  from  living  in  an  atmosphere  surcharged  with 
poisonous  effluvia,  the  product  of  animal  or 
vegetable  decomposition;  and  we  think  that  the 
owners  of  pigs  often  make  g-eat  mistakes  in 
not  paying  more  attention  to  the  quality  of 
their  food  and  the  condition  of   their  lodgings. 

Decomposing  substances,  both  animal  and 
vevetable,  corn  that  has  undergone  a  change 
from  long-keeping,  or  exposed  to  damp,  and 
which  is  loaded,  perhaps,  with  the  sporules 
of  poisonous  fungi,  the  sweepings  of  ware- 
houses, consisting  sometimes  of  agents  of  an 
injurious  character,  brine  from  the  meat  tub, 
etc.,  these  and  other  similar  substances  are 
often  given  to  pigs  as  food,  and  in  seve  :al  in- 
stances have  been  known  to  cause  \  ery  great 
losses. 

As  a  rule,  we  believe  that  old,  strong  hogs  are 
not  so  easily  affected  by  improper  food  as  young 
ones,  and  we  have  sometimes  known  sows  to 
appear  in  perfect  health  when  sucking  their 
pigs,  but  yet  to  have  their  milk  so  altered  in 
quality  from  the  effect  of  bad  food  as  to  de- 
stroy the  pigs. — Prairie  Farmer. 

The  Hoo  Market. — It  would  seem  that  our 
stock-raisers  and  farmers  might  take  the  hint 
from  the  resnlt  of  the  two  last  seasons'  experi- 
ments in  importing  hogs  into  this  State  from 
Iowa.  These  hogs,  after  paying  expenses  of 
railroading  realized  handsome  profits  to  the 
importers  in  this  city.  In  California,  some 
land-owners  seem  to  ignore  almost  every  branch 
of  husbandry  but  one — that  of  raising  wheat. 
If  the  season  be  a  dry  one,  they  go  where  the 
woodbine  twineth, — "up  the  spout," — and  it 
takes  them  several  years  to  get  on  their  feet 
again,  financially  speaking.  Acres  of  land,  in 
such  seasoas,  lie  idle  all  through  the  summer 
with  a  partly-matured  crop,  and  are  turned  to 
no  account.  It  almost  seems  as  though  these  dry 
seasons  were  visited  upon  us  occasionally  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  our  farmers  the  im- 
portance of  adopting  some  more  general  system 
of  mixed  farming. 

Improving  the  Breed  of  Hogs.  —  The  Ed- 
son  Brothers,  of  Shasta  Valley,  deserve  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  the  interest  they  are  taking 
in  improving  their  stock.  In  addition  to  other 
improved  stock,  they  are  paying  special  atten- 
tion to  the  raising  of  hogs,  and  their  enterprise 
in  this  direction  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  means  of 
adding  greatly  to  the  resources  of  the  county. 
The  time  has  already  come  when  our  farmers, 
if  they  would  be  successful  and  prosperous, 
must  not  restrict  their  energies  to  the  raising 
and  selling  of  grain.  Cattle,  suitable  for  the 
dairy,  must  be  raised;  and  hogs  must  be  bred 
and  fattened  for  bacon.  Thus  will  the  farmer's 
industry  be  varied,  and  the  products  of  his 
farm  put  in  a  shape  that  will  bear  transporta- 
tion to  markets  outside  the  country. 


Not  a  Good  Cross.  — John  Britton  says  he 
has  tried  a  cross  between  a  Berkshire  boar  and 
a  Chester  sow,  and  is  disgusted  with  the  re- 
sult. He  is  getting  rid  of  the  progeny  as  fast 
as  possible,  and  will  have  no  more  of  it.  He 
regards  the  pure  Berkshire  as  the  best  hog  in 
the  country.  They  will  fatten  where  the  Ches- 
ter Whites  will  hardly  keep  in  working  order. 
This  is  the  experience  of  all  who  have  tried  to 
cross  these  two  breeds.  Separately  they  are 
both  good  breeds,  but  together  they  are  a 
failure. —  Western  Agriculturist. 


Effect  of  Magnetism  on  Iron. — During  the 
recent  session  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence, at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Prof.  Mayer  gave 
some  interesting  information  regarding  the  ef- 
fect of  magnetism  on  iron: — He  states 
has  discovered,  by  means  of  the  Saxton  com- 
parator, that  rods  of  iron  suffered  a  permanent 
elongatiou  by  magnetization  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-millionths  of  an  inch.  English  refined 
iron  gave  the  maximum  of  elongatioi;  scrap 
iron  the  minimum.  Whether  the  current  was 
gradually  increased  in  intensity  or  whether  it 
was  sent  full  charge  at  once,  it  produced  the 
same  degree  of  elongation.  With  one  cell  the 
elongation  took  place  in  six-tenths  of  a  second; 
with  25  cells  if  took  place  in  two-tenths  of  a 
second.  Prof.  Pierce  thought  if  the  elongation 
of  iron  under  magnetization  were  true,  it  might 
make  in  its  effect  on  the  earth  an  appreciable 
difference  in  the  length  of  the  day.  This  could 
be  detected  by  astronomy.  A  change  in  the 
day  of  seven-  hundredths  of  a  second  would  be 
perfectly  easy  to  discover  now. 

Singular  Defect  in  Australian  Gold. — 
It  is  said  that  some  6,000  or  7,000  lbs.  of  Aus 
iralian  gold,  known  as  "brittle, "  having  recently 
been  coined  by  the  French  Mint  for  the  Bank  of 
France,  all  the  pieces  have  been  found  to  admit 
of  being  easily  broken,  and  they  have  therefore 
to  be  re-melted.  This  is  attributed  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  small  percentage  of  antimony  and 
arsenic,  extremely  difficult  of  removal;  and 
these  elements  are  known  to  produce  a  similar 
effect  in  all  metals  or  alloys  which  are  sub- 
jected to  the  molecular  changes  induced  by  the 
pressure  and  heat  developed  under  the  action 
of  the  dies  in  the  coining-press. 


Scientific  and  Mechanical  Possibilities. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Scientific  American, 
lys :  Gas  wells  found  in  various  localities  in- 
dicate that  immense  deposits  of  coal  oil  and 
petroleum  exist  in  the  earth,  which  may  be 
found  at  great  depths;  and  late  experiments 
show  that  we  may  burn  it  for  fuel  as  well  as  for 
illumination;  by  its  use  steam  boats  may  cross 
the  ocean,  and  locomotives  fly  by  its  aid.  We 
are  just  beginning  to  learn  the  power  of  this 
new  servant  that  man  has  awakened  from  the 
sleep  of  ages.  The  country  also  abounds  in 
limestone,  sandstone  and  bituminous  shales, 
which,  by  scientific  and  mechanical  aid,  may 
afford  an  almost  never  ending  supply  of  this 
wonderful  material. 

And  notwithtsanding  the  seemingly  advanced 
state  of  the  means  of  transportation,  it  is  in- 
adequate to  the  present  wants  of  man.  Steam- 
boats and  railroads  do  not  even  meet  the  wants 
of  our  own  country.  Can  the  possibility  of 
aerial  navigation  be  doubted  ?  Every  year  is 
bringing  us  nearer  to  the  practical  solution  of 
this  great  problem. 

If  a  light  motive  power  is  required,  science 
may  yet  discover  a  cheap  method  of  separating 
aluminum  from  our  clay,  some  of  which  con- 
tains as  much  as  30  lbs.  of  this  most  wonderful 
material  to  the  tun.  This  metal  is  three  times 
stronger  than  steel,  and  as  light  as  chalk.  On 
the  very  surface  of  the  earth,  we  daily  walk  over 
a  material  from  which  the  machinery  for  a  mo- 
tive-power may  be  constructed  of  about  one- 
tenth  the  weight  of  iron  or  steel.  In  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere  is  abundant  fuel ,  which  may 
yet  be  used  to  rarify  the  air  for  a  motive  power; 
other  powers  also  exist  in  Nature,  which  will, 
no  doubt,  yet  become  the  servants  of  man. 
One  discovery  opens  vast  and  expansive  avenues 
leading  to  unexplored  region.s,  where  magnifi- 
cent creative  Nature  holds  in  store  rich  treas- 
ures which  the  scientific  hand  may  drag  from 
her  dark  arcana. 

He  who  engages  his  mind,  his  time,  or  his 
fortune  in  the  development  of  scientific  means 
for  bringing  forth  from  Nature's  rich  stores 
that  which  will  add  to  the  enjoyment,  happi- 
ness and  comfort  of  man  is  entitled  to  the 
greatest  honors  that  can  possibly  be  bestowed 
by  an  appreciative  world. 

Fluorescence. — President  Morton,  accord- 
ing to  the  Gas  Light  Journal,  has  been  inter- 
esting the  Philadelphians  with  a  display  of 
some  novel  discoveries  which  he  has  recently 
made  in  the  fluorescence  of  certain  hydro-car- 
bons found  associated  with  anthracene.  In  the 
course  of  his  lecture  he  showed  the  following : 
A  large  screen,  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  was  low 
ered  from  the  upper  regions  of  the  stage,  and 
as  the  lecturer  expressed  it,  was  interrogated 
in  the  way  of  experiment  as  to  what  property 
it  possessed,  by  various  colors  of  light.  A  bril- 
liant yellow,  a  green  and  a  red  light  were  suc- 
cessively thrown  upon  it  from  an  electric  lamp, 
but  it  remained  unchanged  and  made  no  sign; 
then  a  violet  light  from  the  same  source  stream- 
ing over  it  the  word  "Fluorescence,"  flashing 
out  upon  the  cloth  in  immense  letters  of  lumin- 
ous green,  at  once  answered  the  question  and 
illustrated  the  property.  So  again  a  gigantic 
flower,  painted  in  pale  monochrome,  gleamed 
out  in  varied  and  vivid  tirts,  under  a  like  treat 
ment.  In  another  place  the  speaker  alluded  to 
the  invisible  rays  present  in  the  solar  beam  and 
some  other  light,  which  though  inappreciable 
to  the  human  eye,  are  very  active  in  photogra- 
phy, and  then  did,  what  has  certainly  never 
before  been  accomplished — that  is,  showed  the 
rays,  on  a  fluorescent  screen,  to  the  immense 
audience  assembled  to  hear  him.  The  invisi- 
ble spectra  of  copper,  silver,  zinc,  etc.,  were 
thus  projected  and  compared. 

The  Bottom  of  the  Atlantic. — In  a  com- 
munication to  the  London  Geographical  Socie 
ty,  Capt.  Osborne  states  that  the  bottom  of  the 
North  Atlantic  is  occupied  by  two  valleys,  the 
Eastern  extending  from  10°  to  30°  west  longi 
tude,  and  traceable  as  far  as  the  equator,  with  an 
extreme  depth  of  less  than  13,000  feet.  The 
western  valley  he  says,  reaches  from  the 
thirtieth  to  the  fiftieth  degree  of  west  longitude, 
and  the  two  are  separated  by  a  ridge  in  30°  west 
longitude,  along  which  the  average  depth  is 
only  1,600  fathoms,  and  which  can  be  traced 
northward  to  Ireland  and  southward  to  the 
Azores,  so  that  it  is  volcanic  in  character  at 
both  extremes.  Its  extreme  breadth  is  found 
to  be  somewhat  less  than  500  miles,  and  the 
depth  of  water  is  found  to  increase  on  both 
sides  of  it  in  accordance  to  the  distance  from 
the  axis.  From  Capt.  Osborne's  researches  in 
regard  to  deep  sea  beds  generally,  he  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  there  are  no  rough  ridges,  abrupt 
chasms,  nor  bare  rock,  and  that  the  sea  bottom 
at  great  depths  is  not  affected  by  currents  or 
streams,  even  by  those  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
gulf  stream,  and  that  it  rather  resembles  the 
American  prairies  in  general  appearance,  and 
is  everywhere  covered  by  a  kind  of  mud. 

New  Use  for  Ozone. — A  German  chemist 
has  ascertained  that  ozone  has  the  power  of  de- 
colorizing blood;  leaving  it  a  white  and  perfectly 
coagulated  albumen,  in  which  condition  it  may 
be  used  in  calico  printing  and  for  some  pur- 
poses for  which  the  coloring  rnatter  in  that  class 
of  albumen  has  heretofore  rendered  it  useless. 
Ozone  has  also  been  found  to  act  very  power- 
fully as  a  disinfectant. 


Scientific  and  Technical  Thought. 

Prof.  W.  K.  Clifford,  in  an  address  before 
the  British  Association,  at  its  late  meeting 
at  Brighton,  illustrated  as  follows  the  differ- 
ence between  technical  and  scientific  thought: — 
Ancient  astronomers  observed  that  the  relative 
motions  of  the  sun  and  moon  recurred  all  over 
again  in  the  same  order  about  every  nineteen 
years.  They  were  thus  enabled  to  predict  the 
time  at  which  eclipses  would  take  place.  A  cal- 
culator at  one  of  our  observatories  can  do  a 
great  deal  more  than  this.  Like  them,  he 
makes  use  of  past  experience  to  predict  the  fu- 
ture; but  he  knows  of  a  great  number  of  other 
cycles  besides  that  one  of  the  nineteen  years, 
and  takes  account  of  all  of  them ;  and  he  can 
tell  about  the  solar  eclipse  of  six  years  hence 
— exactly  where  it  will  be  visible,  and  how 
much  of  the  sun's  surface  will  be  covered  at 
each  place,  and,  to  a  second,  at  what  time  of 
day  it  will  begin  and  finish  there.  This  pre- 
diction involves  technical  skill  of  the  highest 
order;  but  it  does  not  involve  scientific  thought, 
as  any  astrnomer  will  tell  you. 

By  such  calculations  the  planet  Uranus  at 
different  times  of  the  year  have  been  predicted 
and  set  down.  The  predictions  were  not  ful- 
filled. Then  arose  Adams,  and  from  these 
errors  in  the  prediction  he  calculated  the  place 
of  an  entirely  new  planet,  that  had  never  yet 
been  suspected;  and  you  all  know  how  the  new 
planet  was  actually  found  in  that  place.  Now 
this  prediction  does  involve  scientific  thought, 
as  any  one  who  has  studied  it  will  tell  you. 

Here,  then,  are  two  cases  of  thought  about 
the  same  subject,  both  predicting  events  by  the 
application  of  previous  experience,  yet  we  say 
one  is  technical  and  the  other  scientific. 

The  Nebular  Hypothesis. — As  regards  the 
stellar  and  planetary  universe,  its  origin  from 
an  all-diffused,  nebulous  mist,  was  taught  by 
Kant  a  century  ago.  This  view  was  subse- 
quently elaborated  by  Laplace  the  mathema- 
tician, and  Herschel  the  astronomer,  into  the 
Nebular  Hypothesis,  which  was  the  outcome 
of  the  whole  body  of  known  astronomical  facts. 
This  hypothesis  affirmed  the  progressive  con- 
densation and  differentiation  of  the  nebulous 
mass  through  successive  stages  Jo  more  and 
more  concrete  and  specialized  groups,  systems, 
and  orbs.  That  the  solar  system  was  gradual- 
ly formed  in  the  way  the  nebular  hypothesis 
implies,  and  that  its  facts  can  be  explained  by 
that  hypothesis  and  no  other,  is  now  the  gen- 
eral belief  of  astronomers.  Consisting  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  bodies,  revolving 
and  circulating  according  to  one  grand  method, 
it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Leconte  that 
there  are  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  sev- 
enty facts  concerning  the  distribution,  form, 
and  motions,  of  the  sun  and'planets,  which  are 
the  simple  consequences  of  the  nebular  hy- 
pothesis, and  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other 
way.  The  nebular  hypothesis  is  the  doctrine 
of  to-day,  in  its  application  to  the  most  perfect 
of  the  scences,  and  it  has  replaced  an  a  priori 
cosmogony  that  swayed  the  human  mind  for 
thousands  of  years  before  the  solar  system  was 
discovered. — Science  Monthly. 

More  Experiments  in  Street-car  Propulsion. 
— Mr.  H.  Frank,  of  Pittsburg,  is  making  an  ex- 
periment in  the  propulsion  of  street-cars  by  an 
invention  which  consists  in  the  use  of  two  cyl- 
inders, of  different  capacities,  as  1  to  8,  the 
smaller  cylinder  to  be  filled  with  gas  at  a  pres- 
sure of  300  lbs.,  the  other  with  air  at  the  same 
pressure,  the  pressure  first  to  be  utilized  as 
power  and  then  supplied  in  the  right  propor- 
tions for  combustion  under  a  vertical  tubule  r 
boiler,  where  it  is  ignited  by  a  small  burning 
jet  of  gas.  It  is  so  arranged  that  no  fuel  is  used 
except  when  the  car  is  in  motion,  when  of 
course  neither  steam  nor  smoke  will  be  gener- 
ated. The  inventor  claims  that  the  fuel  or  gas, 
for  a  9  horse-power  engine,  can  be  supplied  at  a 
cost  of  only  8  cts.  per  hour. 

An  Interesting  Experiment  with  Electric- 
ity. —  Mr.  T.  C.  Webb  of  Philadelphia  has 
made  experiments  with  a  plate  electrical  ma- 
chine in  an  insulated  room,  that  seem  to  show 
the  fallacy  of  the  ordinary  theory  of  the  dis- 
charge of  a  charged  conductor.  A  room  8  feet 
by  9  and  about  8  feet  high  was  constructed, 
and  suspended  upon  gutta  percha  and  its  per- 
fect insulation  shown  by  a  Thomso  i  galvan- 
ometer. The  plate  machine  acted  in  all  re- 
spects the  same  as  in  an  uninsulated  room, 
sparks  were  given  off,  and  the  conductor  com- 
pletely discharged  when  touched  to  the  sides  of 
the  building.  The  experiments  given  in  the 
Pluladelphia  Magazine  seem  to  show  conclusive- 
ly that  the  common  theory  of  the  electrical  ma- 
chine is  erroneous. 


Polarized  Light. — The  difference  between 
ordinary  light  and  polarized  light  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  while  the  particles  in  ordinary  light 
vibrate  in  eve  .y  direction,  the  particles  in  po- 
larized light,  whether  it  is  produced  by  reflec- 
tion or  by  the  action  of  crystalline  bodies,  vi- 
brate  in  only  a  single  direction. 

Odor  of  Napthaline. — The  odor  of  naptha- 
line  of  commerce  is  due  to  leukoline  and  lepi- 
dine,  both  of  which  may  be  removed  by  dilute 
acids,  when  the  remaining  napthaline  will  be 
almost  inodorous. 


Electricity  is  developed  in  metallic  wires  by 
merely  bending  then,  and  the  development  ap- 
pears to  be  independent  of  any  thermic  action, 
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Farmers'  Club  of  Sacramento. 

The  Club  met  at  the  usual  hour,  Dec.  21st, 
Yice-Prest.  Manlove  in  the  chair.  The  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

On  motion  of  Johnston,  tho  regular  order  of 
business  was  dispensed  with,  in  order  to  enter 
at  once  upon  the  business  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing. 
The  Secretary  then  read  the  following 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
To  the  members  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  Sacra- 
mento— Gentlemen:  In  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  our  constitution,  we  submit 
our  first  annual  report.  One  year  ago  the  9th 
of  the  present  month,  fifteen  farmers  of  this 
county  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  to  consider  the  propriety  of  organ- 
izing a  farmers'  club,  and  the  result  of  that 
meeting  is  the  present  organization,  number- 
ing seventy-five  members. 

With  only  a  few  exceptions,  our  club  has  held 
weekly  meetings  during  the  past  year,  and  has 
discussed  many  questions  of  interest  to  its 
members  and  to  the  general  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  the  State.  We  are  fully  satisfied  that 
the  benefits  derived  from  such  meetings  and 
discussions  have  more  than  compensated  mem- 
bers for  the  time  they  have  spent  in  their  at- 
tendance and  the  slight  expense  they  have  in- 
curred. The  reports  of  these  discussions  have 
been  published  in  the  Daily  Union  and  Record 
and  the  Pacific  Bubal  Pbess,  and  have  at- 
tracted a  very  general  interest  among  all  classes 
of  society,  both  in  our  State  and  other  States  of 
the  Union. 

As  a  result  of  these  discussions  a  more  lively 
interest  has  been  awakened  in  horticultural  and 
agricultural  subjects,  not  only  in  our  vicinity 
but  throughout  the  State,  and  many  valuable 
experiments  have  been  made,  from  which  much 
practical  information  has  been  obtained  and  pub- 
lished. Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  club 
quite  a  large  number  of  Eastern  and  European 
torrest  trees  have  been  imported  and  plant- 
ed in  this  State,  and  through  the  effects  of  the 
club,  in  connection  with  the  Bay  District  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  San  Francisco,  a  bill  for  the 
encouragement  of  forest  tree  culture  was  pass- 
td  by  the  last  Legislature,  which  if  it  had  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  Governor,  would.have 
been  of  great  value  to  the  State.  The  bill  was 
just  what  the  club  desired,  but  it  was  the  best 
that  could  be  agreed  upon  at  the  time,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  now  a  law  of  the 
State.  The  Board  would  recommend  that  the 
club  take  steps  for  the  preparation  of  an  unob- 
jectionable bill  to  be  presented  to  the  next  Leg- 
islature for  that  purpose,  believing  that  such  a 
bill  will  receive  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
sanction,  and  will  be  universally  approved  by 
the  people  of  the   State. 

The  subject  of  steam  cultivation  has  been 
pretty  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  club,  and 
its  advantages  over  the  ordinary  manner  of  cul- 
tivation set  forth  in  so  plain  and  incontrovert- 
able  a  manner  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
press  and  the  farmers  and  capitalists  of  the 
State  generally,  and  the  prospect  now  is  that 
steps  will  soon  be  taken  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam-plowing  and  cultivating-tackle — 
about  which  there  can  be  no  question  of  success 
— direct  from  the  shops  of  the  celebrated  build- 
ers, Fowler  &  Co.,  England. 

The  Board  are  well  satisfied  that  the  double- 
stationary  engine  system  has  so  many  advan- 
tages over  the  traction  system  that  they  would 
recommend  the  club  to  use  its  influence  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  former  and  the  discouragement  of  the  latter. 
There  are  very  few  countries  in  the  world 
where  so  many  advantages  for  steam  cultiva- 
tion are  presented  as  in  California,  and  they  be- 
lieve that  the  day  is  not  far-distant  when  it  will 
be  generally  adoped  as  the  most  efficient  means 
of  cheapening  and  increasing  the  production  of 
our  agricultural  products. 

The  Farmers'  Club  of  Sacramento,  we  believe, 
was  the  second  organization  of  the  kind  in  the 
State,  while  at  the  present  time  there  are  some 
twenty  already  orgauized  and  a  number  of  oth- 
ers being  organized,  and  a  State  Farmers'  Un- 
ion has  been  formed  consisting  of  delegates 
from  the  several  clubs,  the  objects  of  which,  as 
set  forth  in  its  constitution,  are  the  protection 
and  promotion  of  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  State.  The  influence  of  these  clubs  and  of 
the  State  organizations,  if  properly  exerted, 
at  we  trust  will  be,  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
very  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  interests  imme- 
diately affected,  but  to  all  the  other  industrial 
interests  of  the  State.  Hence  we  feel  that  we 
have  reason  to  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
Sacramento  club  upon  the  good  they  have,  in 
in  the  short  space  of  one  year,  already  accom- 
plished, and  to  express  the  hope  that  they  will 
continue  in  well-doing. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  each  member 
of  the  club  to  a  practice  which,  if  inaugurated 
and  closely  adhered  to,  will  lead  to  astonishing 
results  in  the  way  of  agricultural  improvement 
and  financial  success.  We  refer  to  the  keeping 
by  each  farmer  of  careful  field  or  crop  accounts. 
Let  each  member  procure  for  the  first  of  the 
coming  year  a  book  to  be  called  the  "Journal 
of  the  farm."  In  this  book  let  him  enter,  at 
the  close  of  each  day,  a  complete  journal  of  the 
day's  transactions — charging  each  field  or  crop 
with  the  amount  of  labor,  seed  or  other  ex- 
pense bestowed  upon  it,  and  crediting  it  with 


the  amount  and  value  of  the  crop  that  has  been 
gathered  from  it. 

One  year's  practice  in  this  book-keeping  will 
prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  each  one  who 
shall  begin  and  faithfully  carry  it  out.  And 
who  can  tell  the  aggregate  good  that  will  thus 
result  from  the  general  adoption  of  tho  prac- 
tice ?  The  general  good-will  entertained  by 
each  member  towards  the  others,  and  the  care- 
ful regard  manifested  by  all  for  the  feelings  of 
their  fellow  members,  on  all  occasions,  is 
worthy  of  remark.  During  the  most  heated 
and  earnest  discussions,  when  members  have 
honestly  entertained  directly  opposite  views, 
we  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  unpleasant 
word  or  unkind  insinuation.  This  universal 
good  will  and  careful  regard  has  contributed 
much  to  the  pleasure,  interest  and  usefulness 
of  our  meetings,  and  if  continued  in  the  future, 
cannot  fail  to  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  good  results  to  be  expected  from  our  organ- 
ization.   - 

The  Board  cannot,  in  justice  to  their  own 
feelings,  close  this  report  without  referring  to 
the  fact  that  the  first  presiding  officer  of  the 
club,  S.  N.  Baker,  a  man  universally  loved  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  has  been  call- 
ed suddenly  to  abandon  his  labors  upon  earth, 
and  to  vacate  his  seat  among  us  to  fill  a  place 
in  a  higher  sphere — to  occupy  a  position  in 
the  promised  land,  upon  which  all  our  perma- 
nent hopes  are  centered,  and  to  which  we  are 
all  journeying. 

The  initiation  fee  to  the  club  was  originally 
fixed  at  $1  for  each  member,  and  the  monthly 
dues  at  fifty  cents  per  month.  By  resolution 
of  the  club  the  dues  have  been  reduced  one- 
half,  or  to  twenty-five  cents  per  month,  paya- 
ble quarterly  in  advance.  This  sum  is  found 
ample  to  meet  current  expenses. 

Below  we  give  a  statement  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  tho  club  for  the  past  year, 
together  with  the  amount  due  the  club  from  its 
members  as  monthly  dues:  Total  receipts, 
$103.50;  expenditures,  $82.58;  cash  on  band, 
34.92;  cash  due  the  club  from  members  for 
dues,  $150.     Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  S.  Manlove,  Acting  President. 
I.  N.  Hoao,  Secretary. 

Ou  motion,  the  report  was  adopted  as  read 
and  ordered  on  the  minutes.  The  club  then 
proceeded  to  the. 

Annual  Election  of  Officers. 

\V.  S.  Manlove  and  James  Holland  wire  each 
nominated  for  President.  W.  S.  Manlove  hav- 
ing received  the  largest  number  of  votes  was. 
on  motion  of  Holland,  declared  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  club  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  President's  Speech. 
Dr.  Manlove  in  resuming  the  chair,  which  he 
had  vacated  during  the  balloting,  said :  Fellow- 
members — In  returning  thanks  for  the  honor 
conferred  upon  me,  by  elevating  me  to  the 
highest  office  in  your  gift,  allow  me  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  same  interest  which  has  been 
maintained  by  the  members  the  past  year  may 
be  kept  up  during  the  year  to  come.  *  We  have 
accomplished  a  good  deal  during  the  past  year, 
and  we  may  well  hope  to  do  even  better  and 
accomplish  more  good  for  ourselves  and  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  State  generally 
during  tne  next  twelve  months  than  we  have 
during  the  past  twelve.  Let  us  try  and  keep 
up  the  dignity  of  the  club  to  the  highest  stan- 
dard, and  thus  give  character  and  influence  to 
all  our  proceedings. 

The  farmers  of  the  State  have  but  one  way  to 
protect  their  own  interests  and  render  their  oc- 
cupation honorable  and  remunerative,  and  this 
is  by  united  concert  of  action.  They  must  act 
upon  the  old  and  true  maxim  that  "the  Lord 
helps  those  that  help  themselves."  If  we  do 
not  look  after  our  own  interests  no  other  class 
will  do  it  for  us.  It  is  one  of  the  best  signs  for 
California  that  the  farmers  are  waking  up  to 
their  own  position,  and  learning  their  own 
power  and  how  to  use  it. 

Let  our  farmers  continue  to  form  clubs  for 
self-improvement  and  self-protection.  Let  them 
encourage  and  instruct  the  officers  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Union,  and  the  day  of  their  deliverance 
from  rings,  commissions  and  freight  extortions 
is  not  far  distant.  I  again  thank  you  for  the 
honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  to  main- 
tain order  and  decorum  during  the  sittings  of 
the  club,  and  to  administer  the  duties  of  my 
office  with  strict  impartiality. 

The  next  business  in  order  was  the  election 
of  two  Vice-Presidents. 

On  motion  the  rules  were  suspended  and  Jas. 
Holland  and  E.  F.  Aiken  were  respectively 
elected  First  and  Second  Vice-Presidents  by  ac- 
lamation.  A.  S.  Greenlaw  and  I.  N.  Hoag  were 
in  the  same  manner  re-elected  respectively  to 
the  offices  of  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 

On  motion  $20  of  the  funds  on  hand  were 
paid  to  the  Secretary  on  account  of  salary;  and 
on  motion  of  Johnson,  all  members  were  re- 
quested to  square  up  their  dues  before  the 
commencement  of  the  new  year,  and  par- 
ticularly to  come  prepared  to  do  so  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Ou  motion  of  Locket  the  Secretary  was  reques- 
ed  to  report  to  the  next  meeting  the  expense 
of  having  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  printed 
in  pamphlet  form. 

Aiken — Moved  that  at  the  next  meeting  the 
Club  take  up  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  and 
make  such  amendments  as  they  may  deem 
proper. 

The  motion  prevailed. 

New  Members. 
On  the  recommendation  of  Greenlaw,  H.  M. 
Karue  and  John  Denton  were  elected  members 
of  the  Club. 


The  Carrying  Trade 

Was  selected  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting, 
and  Judge  J.  H.  McKune  was  appointed  to  lead 
in  the  discussion. 

The   Club  adjourned   to   meet  Saturday  at  1 
o'clock  p.  m.,  sharp. 

Stanislaus  Farmers^,  Club,  at  La  Grange. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  Club  met  at 
the  house  of  Jno.  Roberts,  Dec.  8th,  1872,  at 
2  o'clock  p.  m.  Upon  call  Mr.  Gallup  stated 
to  the  farmers  in  attendance — bless  us,  a  goodly 
number — the  efforts  he  had  made  during  the 
last  six  monhts  to  find  a  community  of  farmers 
that  would  bear  clubbing  even  for  their  own 
good,  and  he  was  happy  to  find  so  many  of 
them  together,  and  he  would  proceed  to  rap 
them  over  the  knuckles  from  the  columns  of 
the  Rural  as  to  the  objects  of  the  gathering. 
He  read  from  tho  report  of  the  Sonoma  county 
Club  the  excellent  address  of  Win.  McCollough, 
Esq.,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  West  and 
spoke  of  the  great  city  of  Indianapolis,  reared 
and  sustained  in  wealth  and  luxury  from  the 
farmers  of  the  great  West,  the  farmers  have 
formed  clubs  called  Granges,  and  by  their  co- 
operative efforts  have  over  200,000  members, 
and  by  their  united  force  they  freight  their  grain 
$4  per  car  less  than  merchandise,  and  ship 
their  grain  to  foreign  ports  by  their  own  agents. 
They  have  banks  of  their  own  at  low  rates  of 
interest.  They  trade  at  the  country  stores, 
as  a  club,  at  only  ten  per  cent,  profit.  Others 
have  company  stores  of  their  own;  they  have 
their  own  store-houses.  Insurance  was  offered 
to  them  at  one-half  per  cent.  They  buy  their 
own  sacks  without  any  "ring"  in  them. 

These  Granges  were  incorporated;  and  in 
their  corporate  capacity  did  business  as  any 
corporation,  having  the  firm  confidence  of  all 
business  men. 

After  this  address  the  following  names  were 
added  to  the  Club  roll:  William  Fitzhuo,  E. 
B.  Warder,  Win.  King,  W.  J.  Warder,  Henry 
Maptson,  P.  Haskins,  J.  W.  Roberts,  Wm.  Me- 
Kenney,  H.  A.  Davis,  A.  G  Hestor,  S.  C.  Smith, 
Turpiu,    B.    Ramsey,    H.    Anderson,  B.  F. 


incorporating  under  the  special  act.  The  Club 
resolution  suggested  that  the  Farmers'  State 
Union  should  incorporate,  and  that  the  State 
Club  recommend  that  the  several  County  Clubs 
should  likewise  incorporate,  and  take  stock  in 
the  State  Incorporation.  Mr.  Rector  read  a 
letter  from  merchants  in  Liverpool,  in  reference 
to  the  shipment  of  grain  the  coming  year.  The 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  correspond  with 
the  writers,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  the 
latter. 


Oakland    Farming,   Horticultural 
Industrial  Club. 


and 


R. 

Newman,  Capt.  Wm.  Smith,  W.  W.  Walker,  S 
M.  Gallup,  and  Joseph  Dominici. 

The  Club  then  went  into  an  election  of  offi- 
cers. R.  R.  Warder  was  chosen  President;  J. 
W.  Roberts  Vice-President;  S.  M.  Gallup,  Sec- 
retary. James  Dominici  was  then  chosen  re- 
porter for  the  Club  on  meteorology  and  also  for 
the  Commissioners  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  W. 
J.  Warder  was  proposed  as  crop  reporter  for 
the  same,  but  the  election  was  deferred  till  the 
next  semi-monthly  meeting.  H.  B.  Davis, 
Wm.  Warder  and  S.  M.  Gallup  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  draw  up  a  circular  address 
for  distribution  among  the  farmers,  setting 
forth  the  object  of  the  Club.  After  considera- 
tion it  was  deemed  best  to  confine  the  working 
and  interest  of  this  Club  to  Branch  township, 
but  members  will  be  received  on  its  roll  from 
any  part  of  the  county.  Mr.  William  J.  War- 
der then  gave  to  the  Club  an  item  illustrating 
what  could  be  done  by  the  Club  or  Granger 
system.  He  related  a  conversation  had  with 
Mr.  Ten  Basch,  of  California  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. His  offer  was  to  ship  for  the  farmers  at 
the  lowest  going  rates,  independent  of  all  rings 
— offers  to  advance  $20  per  ton  without  interest 
while  afloat — if  retained  after  arrival  to  await  a 
rise,  four  per  cent,  per  annum  only;  no  dray- 
age  or  storage,  cargo  insured,  and  no  commission 
except  for  selling  in  Liverpool.  He  understood 
that  the  Oakland  Club,  by  combining,  got 
their  sacks  this  year  at  11  cents,  while  the  price 
was  18  to  20  cents  apiece,  and  that  parties 
had  offered,  on  grain  in  store,  70  per 
cent,  to  the  Club,  at  6  and  7  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. Thus  showing  that  the  power  of  the 
Clubs  but  just  opening  into  life  were  being  felt, 
and  that  capital  was  reaching  out  its  gold  bags 
to  them  at  reduced  rates.  He  urged  his  broth- 
ers of  the  land  of  the  living  to  stand  by  the 
Club,  and  with  the  Club  we  could  beat  back  the 
wolves  that  fatten  upon  the  farmers'  toil,  that 
we  could  have  a  company  storehouse  at  Oak- 
dale,  and  when  the  word  came  from  Mr.  Ten 
Basch,  we  could  load,  even  from  Branch  town- 
ship, a  ship  in  a  week,  and  if  tho  railroad  would 
not  deliver  our  grain  in  time  and  at  reasonable 
rates,  we  could  muster  a  team  train  to  do  it 
ourselves  and  ship  an  independent  line  from 
Stockton. 

The  Club  then  listened  to  a  very  interesting 
report  on  the  weather  for  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, from  1867  to  1872,  by  Dominici.  after 
which  it  adjourned  to  meet  again  Dec.  22d,  at 
2  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  the  house  of  J.  W.  Roberts. 
Subject  for  next  meeting— "Tax  on  growing 
Crops."  S.  M.  Gallup,  Secretary. 

— Stanislaus  Co.  NWOB. 
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Shade  Trees. 

The  Committee  ou  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees  re- 
ported progress.  In  this  connection,  the  Sec- 
retary read  the  following  communication  or 
suggestions  sent  in  by  Professor  Carr: 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  street  im- 
provements, the  question  is  often  asked  what 
shall  we  do  with  our  plazas  V  Usually  such 
places  are  more  costly  toys,  useless  for  pur- 
poses of  public  recreation,  and  located  just 
where  they  are  most  in  the  way  of  business. 

Oar  streets,  when  properly  planted,  will  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  having  some  green 
spot  to  relieve  their  monotony;  our  Telegraph 
and  other  avenues  leading  out  of  the  most  com- 
pact portions  of  the  town  ought  to  rival  the 
Boulevards  of  Paris  in  their  variety  and  beauty, 
in  less  than  fifty  years.  In  Europe  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  individuals  and  governments 
seeding  for  such  long  delayed  harvests,  and  our 
plans  for  public  improvements  should  be  as 
large  and  generous  as  our  expectations  for  the 
future. 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  question  dis- 
cussed in  the  Club,  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  sell  such  of  our  plazas  as  are  likely  to 
be  ultimately  sacrificed  to  the  business  wants 
of  the  city,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  to  the 
purchase  of  a  single  large  and  commodious  park 
in  the  suburbs. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  tract  of  land 
recently  given  to  the  University  by  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins to  found  the  Agassiz  Professorship,  would 
make  an  admirable  nucleus  for  such  a  park, 
and  assist  in  the  attainment  of  several  desirable 
ends,  viz: 

1.  A  valuable  park  for  the  city  of  Oakland. 

2.  In  a  manner  identifying  the  city  with 
the  carrying  out  of  the  noble  and  far-reaching 
plan  of  usefulness  designed  by  that  gift,  and 
making  it  more  speedily  available. 

3.  In  the  Tompkins  park,  rearing  a  worthy 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  distinguished 
citizen,  whose  loss  we  so  deeply  mourn. 

Ezra  S.  Cabb. 

Mr.  Pryal  did  not  know  of  a  more  beautiful 
place  for  a  park  than  the  land  referred  to  by 
Prof.  Carr. 

Mr.  Dewey  thought  the  suggestion  a  noble 
one  and  he  did  not  see  why  not  a  practical  one. 

Mr.  Webster  asked  how  it  compared  with  the 
site  selected  several  years  ago,  back  of  Lake 
Merritt. 

Mr.  Pryal  s-aid  there  was  no  comparison.  On 
the  Tompkins  land  a  sheet  of  water  could  be  in 
troduced  and  a  beautiful  lake  formed.  There 
is  living  water — springs — on  the  land,  even  iu 
the  dryest  years.  Broadway  runs  through  it. 
Fish  Culture. 

United  States  Deputy  Fish  Commissioner 
Stone  was  here  introduced  and  gave  a  very  in- 
teresting address  on  fish  culture,  which  in  this 
issue  appears. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  tendering  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Stone  aud  acknowledging  the 
pleasure  of  the  Club  at  noting  his  official  work 
on  this  coast. 

The  name  of  Mr.  I.  C.  Moore  was  received 
for  membership.  Next  meeting  Friday  evening, 
Dec.  27th,  1872.— Oakland  Daily  News. 


Santa  Rosa  Farmers'  Club. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  at  Santa 
Rosa,  on  the  17th  inst.,  the  Committee  on  Hall 
was  instructed  to  rent  Mr.  Morrow's  hall,  at 
$20  per  month  and  furnish  it  with  suitable  fur- 
niture. A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Coulter,  Maslin,  Adams  and  Thompson  was 
appointed  to  co-operate  with  a  like  committee 
from  the  Library  Association  to  incorporate 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Citizen's  and  Farmers' 
Union  Library  Association  of  Santa  Rosa." 
The  majority  and  minority  reports  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Farmer's  Union  were  or- 
dered to  be  read  at  the  next  meeting.  After 
a  lengthy  debate  it  was  determined  to  elect 
Trustees  at  the  next  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 


Napa  Farmers'  Club. 

The  Club  met  Saturday,  Dec.  21st  at  the  usual 
hour.  The  question  for  the  day,  "What  provision 
of  green  feed  can  we  make  for  our  stock  during 
the  winterseason?"  was  discussed  at  considera- 
ble length  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Cornwall,  Fisher, 
Gridley,  Trubody,  Mclntire  and  Morris. 

The  merits  of  Alfalfa,  Mezquit,  Kentucky, 
Blue,  Hungarian  and  other  grasses  were  fully 
discussed.  Preference  was  generally  conceded 
to  Alfalfa.  The  Mezquit  grass  has  been  grown 
by  Mr.  Hudspeth,  of  Green  Valley,  Sonoma 
county,  and  by  Mr.  Olds,  of  Marin  county. 
But  little  is,  as  yet,  known  of  this  grass  among 
our  farmers.  Mr.  Hudspeth's  experiments 
with  it  have  resulted  quite  favorabla,  He  thinks 
it  well  adapted  to  this  climate,  and  tnat  it  will 
be  a  great  help  to  farmers.  It  makes  excellent 
feed  for  all  kinds  of  stock. 

Alfalfa  had  been  grown  by  various  parties 
throughout  the  county,  and  in  almost  every 
instance  had  proved  eminently  successful.  Mr. 
G.  N.  Cornwell  had  a  field  of  20  acres  seeded 
iu  1864,  and  he  regards  it  as  the  most  valuable 
land  he  possesses.  Alfalfa  makes  good  hay, 
and  stock  will  relish  it  finely  after  a  short  time. 
Loose  soil  is  thought  to  be  the  best  for  it.  It 
grows  well  most  anywhere  where  the  land  is 
properly  cultivated.  The  gophers  were  very 
troublesome  in  many  parts  of  the  county;  so 
much  so  as  nearly  to  prevent  the  cultivation  of 
Alfalfa. 

Some  thought  that  corn  and  sorghum  could 
be  grown  in  many  places  where  grasses  could 
not,  and  be  made  quite  valuable  as  feed. 

Mr.  Morris  made  some  statements  in  regard 
to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Napa  and 
Solano  Agricultural  Society.  Elsewhere  we 
publish  an  article  giving  the  same  items. 
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A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Gridley, 
Robinson  and  Mclntire,  were  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate a  Wash  Boiler,  patented  by  Mr. 
Bush. 

The  Club  will  meet  again  on  the  second  Sat- 
urday in  January,  and  will  then  discuss  the 
feasibility  of  a  narrow  gauge  railroad  through 
Napa  county  into  Lake. 

Monterey  County  Farmers'  Club. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Club  took 
place  last  Saturday  at  Baldwin's  Hall.  The 
President  took  the  chair  at  two  o'clock. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting,  a  recess  was  taken  for  the  application 
of  admission  to  membership,  and  on  the  re- 
sumption of  the  chair,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  proposed  and  admittedby  unanimous  vote : 

Dr.  Lee,  J.  Wandle,  J.  B.  Swan,  C.  E.  Mit- 
chell, Wm.  Courtney,  CD. Fowler,  Mr.  Swope, 
E.  Harrison,  J.  Wright  and  A.  Sally. 

Resolutions  were  then  passed  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  departmental  committees,  as  follows: 

On  disposal  of  present  crops:  Pomeroy, 
Kelly  and  Rose. 

On  co-operative  store:  Lathrop,  senior,  Ruck- 
lidge  and  Pomeroy. 

On  agriculture  and  implements:  Fowler, 
Swope  and  Sally. 

Notice  of  motion  by  Mr.  Lathrop,  junior,  to 
add  to  the  Constitution  of  the  association  the 
additional  words,  "in  the  interests  of." 

Resolutions  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr . 
Baldwin  for  the  offer  of  the  free  use  of  his  hall 
for  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  to  the 
Advance  for  the  copiousness  of  their  reports  of 
the  proceedings. 


Shall  We  Lose  Our  Tea  Trade. 

A  serious  danger  now  threatens  the  tea  trade 
of  this  city.  The  Isthmus  of  Suez  shortening 
by  more  than  one-half  the  length  of  the  pass- 
age from  India  to  Western  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca, and  allowing  of  the  passage  of  ships  of 
burthen,  has  been  made  use  of  to  send  cargoes 
of  tea  from  China  to  New  York  by  swiftly  sail- 
ing steamers.  The  result  is  that  the  merchants 
of  New  York  have  been  enabled  to  have  cargoes 
landed  at  the  doors  of  their  warehouses  without 
breakage  and  in  prime  condition  at  a  less  cost 
than  they  could  obtain  the  same  teas  by  way 
of  San  Francisco.  It  is  said,  also,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cargoes  being  unbroken  dur- 
ing the  voyage,  that  there  is  far  less  risk  of 
accident,  and  that  the  teas  arrived  in  far  su- 
perior condition.  It  is  evident  that  we  have 
been  relying  supinely  on  the  hope  that  our 
natural  position  placing  us  in  the  commercial 
centre  of  the  shortest  route  from  China  to  New 
York,  would  suffice  to  secure  to  us  the  tea 
trade  of  a  continent  for  all  time  coming.  The 
awaking  from  this  delusion  is  sufficiently  un- 
pleasant; let  us  hope  that  it  will  stir  our  mer- 
chants up  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  some 
means  of  securing  cheaper  transit.  If  not, 
they  will  be  left  only  the  local  tea  trade  of  the 
coast,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  be  able  to 
keep  that  entirely,  for  those  who  handle  large 
quantities  of  goods  can  always  handle  them 
cheaply,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  busi- 
ness men  of  New  York  would  be  content  to 
lose  a  little  on  the  Pacific  Coast  consignments 
of  tea  for  a  couple  of  years,  to  drive  the  San 
Francisco  dealers  from  the  market.  And 
though  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  tea  im- 
ported by  way  of  this  city  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  has  merely  passed  through,  our 
merchants  were  beginning  to  take  theii  share 
of  it,  and  in  a  dozen  years  would  have  monopo- 
lized it.  Such  houses  as  those  of  Castle  Bros.; 
Adolphe  Low  &  Co.;  Macondray,  etc.,  etc., 
were  gradually  feeling  their  way  further  East 
every  day  with  the  commodities  imported  from 
the  Pacific  Coasts  and  Islands,  and  were  build- 
ing up  for  the  city  a  grand  trade  in  the  future. 

The  Chronicle  of  this  city  has  been  proposing 
the  building  of  a  freight  railroad,  to  cost  $100,- 
000,000,  and  to  pass  south  of  the  line  of  the 
Colorado.  This  is  just  what  we  want  for  the 
future,  but  how  about  the  present.  During 
the  five  years  in  which  such  a  railroad  would 
be  building,  we  would,  with  things  as  they  are 
now,  have  totally  lost  the  trade,  nay,  Eastern 
merchants  would  have  encroached  on  our  own 
peculiar  domain,  and  it  would  require  ten  years 
to  recover  the  ground  we  had  lost  during  the 
preceding  five.  We  want  to  take  action  at 
once.  And  that  action  must  be  such  as  shall 
persuade  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
the  China  Mail  Steamship  Line,  and  the  Union 
Pacific  R.  R.  Co. ,  that  it  is  to  their  interest  equal- 
ly with  ours  to  establish  such  a  scale  of  freight 
charges  for  teas  as  shall  render  competition, 
via  Suez,  impossible.  The  majority  of  our 
business  men  not  being  in  the  tea  line,  may 
think  that  it  is  none  of  their  business,  but 
they  should  consider  that  the  losing  of  the  tea 
trade  of  the  future  will  necessitate  the  loss  of 
many  other  branches  of  trade  which  we  are 
now  endeavoring  to  grasp,  but  which  will  elude 
us  as  surely  as  the  tea  trade.  We  want  imme- 
diate action  on  this  matter. 


Shall  We  Protect  the  Birds? 

Professor  Treadwell,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
in  a  communication  to  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
capturo,  feeding  and  growth  of  two  American 
Robins.  It  contains  much  that  is  highly  sug- 
gestive to  those  proposing  to  raise  fruit,  and 
who  regard  birds  as  a  cost  and  nuisance.  He 
says:  "When  caught,  the  two  birds  experi- 
mented on  were  quite  young,  their  tail  feathers 
being  less  than  an  inch  long,  and  the  weight 
of  each  about  twenty-five  penny-weight,  less 
than  half  the  weight  of  the  full-grown  bird ;  both 
were  plump  and  vigorous,  and  had  evidently 
been  very  recently  turned  out  of  their  nest. 
He  began  feeding  them  with  earthworms,  giv- 
ing three  to  each  bird  that  night;  the  second 
day  he  gave  them  ten  worms  each,  which  they 
ate  ravenously;  thinking  this  beyond  what  their 
parents  would  naturally  supply  them  with,  he 
limited  them  to  this  allowanoe.  In  the  third 
day  he  gave  them  eight  worms  each  in  the  fore- 
noon; but  in  the  afternoon  he  found  one  be- 
coming feeble,  and  it  soon  lost  its  strength,  re- 
fused food,  and  died.  In  opening  it  he  found 
the,  crop,  gizzard,  and  intestines  entirely  empty, 
and  concluded,  therefore,  that  it  had  died  from 
want  of  sufficient  food,  the  effect  of  hunger  be- 
ing perhaps  increased  by  cold,  as  the  thermom- 
eter was  about  603.  The  other  bird,  still  vig- 
orous, he  put  in  a  warmer  place,  and  increased 
its  food,  giving  it  the  third  day  fifteen  worm-i; 
on  the  fourth,  twenty-four;  on  the  fifth,  twen- 
five;  on  the  sixth,  thirty;  and  increasing  each 
day,  and  still  they  seemed  insufficient,  and  the 
bird  appeared  to  be  losing  plumpness  and 
weight.  He  began,  then,  to  weigh  both  the 
bird  and  its  food,  and  the  results  were  given  in 
a  tabular  form.  On  the  fifteenth  day  he  tried 
a  small  quantity  of  raw  meat,  and  finding  it 
readily  eaten,  increased  it  gradually  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  worms;  with  it  the  bird  ate  a  larger 
quantity  of  gravel  and  earth,  and  drank  freely 
after  eating.  By  experiment,  it  appears  that 
though  the  food  was  increased  to  forty  worms, 
weighing  twenty  dwt.,  on  the  eleventh  day  the 
weight  rather  fell  off;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
fourteenth  day,  when  he  ate  sixty-eight  worms, 
or  thirty-four  dwt.,  that  he  began  to  increase. 
On  this  day,  the  bird's  weight  was  twenty-four 
dwt.,  he  therefore  ate  forty-one  per  cent,  more 
than  his  own  weight  in  twelve  hours,  weighing, 
after  it,  twenty-nine  dwt.,  or  fifteen  per  cent, 
less  than  the  food  he  had  eaten  at  that  time. 

To  meet  the  objection  that  the  earthworm 
contains  but  a  small  amount  of  solid  nutritious 
matter,  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  he  was  fed 
exclusively  on  clear  beef,  in  quantity  twenty- 
three  dwt. ;  at  night  the  bird  weighed  fifty-two 
dwt.,  but  little  more  than  twice  the  amount  of 
flesh  consumed  during  the  day,  not  taking  into 
account  the  water  and  earth  swallowed.  The 
bird  being  in  confinement,  with  certainly  much 
less  exercise  than  in  the  wild  state,  to  eat  one- 
third  of  its  weight  of  clear  flesh  daily,  and  pre- 
suming that  the  food  it  consumed  when  young, 
was  not  much  more  than  must  always  be  pro- 
vided by  the  parent  of  wild  birds,  as  the  food, 
he  said,  was  never  passed  undigested;  the  ex- 
cretions were  made  up  of  gravel  and  dirt,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  white,  semi-solid  urine,  we 
may  well  imagine  the  number  of  insects  de- 
stroyed by  birds. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence, of  Paris,  some  few  years  since,  it  was  re- 
ported that  Mr.  Prevost,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
attached  t  o  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  that  city, 
had,  after  several  years'  labor,  ascertained  with 
certainty  the  different  kinds  of  food  on  which 
European  species  of  birds  live  at  diffarent  peri- 
ods of  the  year.  The  report  establishes  one 
"great  fact, "  which  is  specially  interesting  to 
farmers,  and  that  is,  the  birds  do  far  more  good 
to  crops  than  harm,  inasmuch  as  thenumber  of 
insects  they  destroy  greatly  exceeds  the  quan- 
tity of  grain  they  eat.  The  same  thing  has 
been  proclaimed  before,  but  a  scientific  demon- 
stration of  its  truth  is  not  the  less  acceptable. 

Every  farmer,  and  lover  of  trees,  might  de- 
rive from  these  factB  a  lesson,  showing  plainly 
and  beyond  controversy,  the  immense  power  of 
birds  to  destroy  insects,  by  which  our  trees, 
both  fruit  and  ornamental,  are  every  few  years 
stripped  of  their  foliage,  and  often  many  of 
them  are  killed.  The  Robin  while  with  us, 
subsists  principally  upon  earth  worms,  various 
insects,  their  larvae  and  eggs,  and'  a  few  cher- 
ries; of  worms  and  cherries  they  can  procure 
but  few,  and  these  during  a  short  period;  they 
are  therefore  obliged  to  subsist  principally  upon 
those  fell  destroyers  of  our  fruit  and  leaves  of 
the  trees,  canker  worms,  caterpillars,  bugs,  etc. 
Then  if  each  Robin  or  other  bird,  as  we  may 
be  allowed  to  class  them  as  the  same,  requires 
for  its  support,  an  amount  of  these  equal  to  the 
weight  consumed  by  the  Robin  experimented 
on,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  prodigious  havoc  a 
few  hundred  of  these  must  make  upon  the  in- 
sects of  our  orchards.  This,  it  would  seem, 
ought  to  Iprove  a  very  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  the  feathered  tribe.  Is  it  not  then,  to 
our  advantage  to  purchase  the  services  of  the 
birds  at  the  price  of  a  few  cherries.  There  has 
been  an  effort  made  to  preserve  our  birds,  and 
with  a  little  extra  exertion  on  the  farmer's  part, 
such  an  increase  of  birds  might  be  obtained  as 
would  save  us  from  all  the  labor  required  for 
the  appliances  of  tar,  oil,  zinc,  and  all  methods 
by  which  we  seek  with  very  little  Buccess,  to 
destroy  those  troublesome  insects.  Spare  the 
birds  and  preserve  your  orchards.  Farmers 
see  to  it,  that  the  birds  are  not  killed,  if  you 
want  plenty  of  fruit, — Journal  of  Uia  Farm. 


The  Champion  Numismatist. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Dr. 
Charles  Spier  of  this  place  is  the  oldest  living 
and  most  successful  numismatist  in  the  world. 
He  has  been  engaged  in  the  collection  of  coins 
for  over  fifty-seven  years  and  has  now  over  14,- 
000  pieces,  representing  every  species  of  coin 
ever  produced  in  any  year  or  under  the  do- 
minion of  any  sovereign  or  Government  from 
the  days  of  Semiramis  and  the  Pharaohs  down 
to  the  present  time.  His  collection  is  worth 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  He  has  over 
10,000  of  his  pieces  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank 
of  California,  and  4,000  or  over  here.  At  the 
Bank  of  California  his  collection  is  pronounced 
the  best  and  most  valuabla  in  existence,  not  ex- 
cepting those  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  which  are  particularly  extensive  and 
valuable.  A  few  days  ago  we  examined  the 
4,000  of  his  pieces  which  he  keeps  here.  They 
proved  a  most  interesting  study.  Coins  of  the 
acient  Jewish  Kingdom,  of  the  various  kings, 
consuls  and  emperors  of  Rome,  Tyre,  Sidon, 
Carthage,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  China,  Palmyra, 
Egypt,  Japan,  etc.,  with  specimens  of  every 
year's  coinage  in  all  Christian  lands  from  the 
time  of  Constantine  till  now,  were  exhibited  in 
prodigal  profusion.  The  Doctor  has  many 
coins  which  would  sell  for  many  thousands  of 
dollars  each.  His  collection  has  been  the  work 
of  a  very  extended  lifetime.  He  has  traveled 
nearly  all  over  the  world  and  is  constantly  re- 
ceiving new  additions  to  his  pieces  from  Europe 
and  the  East.  He  has  gold  and  silver  coins 
from  the  size  of  a  very  large  teacup  down  to 
that  of  a  pea.  We  wish  we  had  the  space  to 
particularly  describe  them.  The  Doctor,  who 
is  in  easy  circumstances  and  greatly  advanced 
in  years,  though  still  robust  for  one  of  his  age, 
remains  in  Visalia  on  account  of  the  excellen- 
cies of  the  climate.  His  collection  is  very  in- 
teresting to  any  one  appreciating  the  memen- 
toes of  antiquity. —  Visalia  Delta. 

Necessity  of  Ventilation. 

I  hold  that  the  breathing  of  impure  air  is  a 
fruitful  souroe  of  disease  of  the  heart  oc- 
curring after  middle  age.  How  many  people 
ignorantly  favor  its  occurence  by  confining 
themselves  to  closely  shut,  non-ventilated,  hot, 
stifling  rooms,  in  which  the  carbonic  acid  has 
accumulated  to  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  the  air 
they  respire  !  How  many  are  thus  destroyed  by 
being  compelled,  through  the  exigencies  of  life, 
to  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  pits  and 
manufactories  where  ventilation  is  defective, 
or  in  which  the  air  respired  is  poisoned  by  nox- 
ious fumes  and  offensive  emanations  irom  the 
materials  undergoing  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture !  How  many  are  falling  victims  to  the  poi- 
sonous influence  upon  the  heart  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  an  underground  railway  !  What  do 
these  facts  suggest  ?  How  are  these  evil  re- 
sults to  be  prevented  ?  The  simple  answer  is : 
Let  the  rooms  in  which  you  live  be  effectually 
ventilated  by  an  incoming  current  of  of  air  fil- 
tered from  all  adventitious  impurities,  and  so 
divided  that  no  draught  shall  be  felt;  and  by  an 
outgoing  current  which  shall  remove  from  the 
apartments  the  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide, 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  other  noxious  compounds,  as  rapidly  as 
they  are  generated.  Apply  the  same  principle 
to  public  buildings,  theaters,  schools,  manu- 
factories, pits,  and  to  all  places  in  which  peo- 
ple are  accustomed  to  congregate. — "■Foul  Air 
and  Heart  Disease,"  in  Populir  Science  Monthly. 

The  New  Pacific  Mail  Steamer. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  new  iron  screw 
steamer  Colon  was  launched  from  the  yard  of 
the  Delaware  River  Iron  Ship-building  and  En- 
gine Works.  Her  dimensions  are  as  follows : 
Length,  300  feet;  beam,  40  feet;  depth  of  hold, 
30  feet  6  inches.  The  vessel  is  a  four-decker, 
of  2,324  tons  measurement,  and  has  a  carrying 
capacity  of  nearly  5,000  tons.  Her  machinery 
has  been  built  by  Randolph  &  Elder  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  and  her  engine  is  of  the  compound 
type,  with  cylinders  51  and  88  inches  in  diame- 
ter with  42  inches  stroke  of  piston.  She  has 
four  boilers,  nine  feet  nine  inches  in  length 
and  13  feet  in  diameter,  connected  to  one 
smoke-stack;  each  boiler  is  made  of  13-16  inch 
boiler-iron,  double  rivited,  and  capable  of  carry 
ing  a  working  pressure  of  70  pounds  of  steam. 
She  has  a  super  heater  and  surface-condenser. 
The  line  shafting  is  13%  inches  in  diameter, 
the  propeller-wheel  being  16  feet  3  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  varying  pitch  from  22  to  26  feet. 
The  engine  occupies  a  space  of  13  by  19  feet, 
and  the  boilers  33  feet  8  inches  by  28  feet,  all 
inclosedjin  iron  bulkheads,  extending  from  the 
floors  up  to  the   top  of  the  hurricane   deck. 

Best  Time  foe  Painting  Houses. — The  best 
time  for  painting  the  exterior  of  buildings 
is  late  in  autumn  or  duriug  the  winter. 
Paint  then  applied  will  endure  twice  as  long  as 
when  applied  in  early  summer  or  in  hot  weath- 
er. In  the  former  it  dries  slowly  and  becomes 
hard,  like  a  glazed  surface,  not  easily  affected 
afterward  by  the  weather  or  worn  off  by  beating 
of  storms.  But  in  very  hot  weather  the  oil  in 
the  paint  soaks  into  the  wood  at  once,  as  into 
a  sponge,  leaving  the  lead  nearly  dry  and  ready 
to  crumble  off.  This  last  difficulty,  however, 
might  in  a  measure  be  guarded  against,  though 
at  an  increased  expense,  by  first  going  over  the 
surface  with  raw  oil.  By  painting  in  cold  weath- 
er, one  annoyance  might  certainly  be  escaped, 
namely:  the  collection  of  small  flies  on  the 
frf  sh  paint, — The  Ttchntiogisl, 


Interoceanic  Canal. 


From  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  are  taken  the  following  facts  relative  to 
the  survey  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
between  North  and  South  America: 

Commander  Selfridge,  who  conducted  the 
previous  surveys  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  is 
now  engaged  in  completing  the  final  explora- 
tion of  that  Isthmus  between  Panama  and  the 
shoulder  of  South  America.  Recent  informa- 
tion favors  the  exploration  of  the  valley  of  the 
river  Bojaya,  lying  some  ten  miles  south  of 
and,  in  general,  parallel  to  that  of  the  river 
Napipi,  already  examined.  This  completed,  the 
entire  Isthmus  lying  south  and  east  of  the  line 
of  the  Panama  Railroad  will  have  been  suffici- 
ently examined  to  establish  the  relative  difficul- 
ties of  constructing  a  ship  canal,  as  well  as  the 
line  lying  further  south,  between  the  river 
Atrato  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  expedition  to  Nicaragua,  destined  for  a 
similar  purpose,  is  engaged  upon  the  work  as- 
signed to  it.  An  unlimited  water  supply,  at  a 
summit  of  106  feet  above  the  moan  hight  of 
the  ocean  presents  too  favorable  a  feature  to 
forego,  a  close  examination  of  the  whole  region. 
Difficulties,  stated  in  the  report  of  the  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  delayed  the  progress 
of  this  survey;  nevertheless,  a  location  from 
Lake  Nicaragua  to  Brito,  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
is  found  to  be  more  favorable  than  any  hither- 
to known. 

These  two  expeditions  will  probably  close  the 
surveys  and  explorations  of  all  the  possible 
routes  of  that  part  of  the  American  Isthmus. 

How  Soil  was  Made. — Prof.  Agassiz  says 
that  all  the  materials  on  which  agricultural  pro- 
gress depends  are  decomposed  rocks,  not  so 
much  those  that  underlie  the  soil,  but  those  on 
the  surface,  and  brought  from  a  considerable 
distance,  and  ground  to  powder  by  the  rasping 
of  the  glaciers.  Ice  all  over  the  continent  is 
the  agent  that  has  ground  out  more  soil  than 
all  other  agencies  put  together.  The  penetra- 
tion of  water  into  the  rocks,  frosts,  running 
water  and  baking  suns  have  done  something, 
but  the  glaciers  more.  In  a  former  age  the 
whole  United  States  was  covered  with  ice  sev- 
eral thousand  feet  thick;  and  this  ice  moving 
from  North  to  South  by  the  attraction  of  the 
tropical  warmth  or  pressing  weight  of  the  snow 
and  ice  behind,  ground  the  rocks  over  which  it 
passed  into  the  paste  which  we  call  soil.  These 
masses  of  ice  can  be  tracked  as  game  is  tracked 
by  the  hunter.  He  has  made  a  study  of  them 
in  this  country  as  far  South  as  Alabama,  but 
has  observed  the  same  phenomenon  in  Europe, 
particularly  in  Italy,  where,  among  the  Alps, 
glaciers  are  now  in  progress.  The  stones  and 
rocks  ground  and  polished  by  the  glaciers  can 
easily  be  distinguished  from  those  scratched 
by  running  water.  The  angular  boulders  found 
in  meadows  and  the  terraces  of  rivers  not  reach- 
ed by  water  can  be  accounted  for  only  in  this 
way. 

To  Farmebs. —  Farmers  as  business  men 
should  employ  the  beginning  of  the  year  in 
making  settlements  of  a  business  kind.  Pay 
every  debt  that  is  on  your  books,  collect  every 
one  that  is  due,  or  settle  it  in  someway  as  soon 
after  the  first  of  January  as  possible.  It  is  a 
great  deal  better  to  come  to  an  understanding 
about  these  things,  than  for  both  debtor  and 
creditor  to  grow  cool  and  half  unfriendly  be- 
cause one  owes  the  other  a  few  dollars  and  can 
not  pay.  There  is  no  friendship  lost  by  com- 
ing to  a  direct  understanding  about  debts,  and 
it  will  oftener  than  not  happen  that  things  may 
be  turned  in  some  way  to  lessen  the  account,  or 
some  way  to  cancel  it.  A  man  who  has  a  prac- 
tical, common-sense  turn  of  mind,  and  has  had 
a  little  mercantile  training,  having  been  a  few 
years  in  a  country  store  or  in  business  in  the 
city,  or  in  some  manufacturing  establisnment 
will  almost  invariably  prove  a  more  successful 
farmer  than  one  who  has  been  trained  solely 
upon  the  farm.  We  ought  to  regard  farming 
more  as  a  business  than  as  a  trade,  more  as 
work  for  the  head  than  for  the  hands  and  teams 
only. — Cloverdale  Bee. 

Sugab  Supplies  of  the  World. — The  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  sugars,  a  demand 
which  more  than  keeps  pace  with  the  growth 
of  population,  is  constantly  calling  for  new 
sources  of  supply.  In  this  regard  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Beet  Root  in  California  becomes  most 
important.  In  many  countries  of  Europe  the 
home  market  is  entirely  supplied  from  this 
source.  Austria  which  thirty-five  years  ago 
imported  all  her  sugars  now  not  only  supplies 
herself  but  exports  largely,  and  some  towns  in 
North  Germany  and  France  are  entirely  sup- 
ported by  the  beet  root  sugar  manufacture. 
But  we  are  not  entirely  dependent  on  beets,  for 
the  Chinese  sugar  grass  will  grow  all  over  the 
State,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  with  irrigation 
the  sugar  cane  will  thrive  in  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Bernardino.  We  hope  before  many  years 
to  see  California  noted  as  one  of  the  sugar 
producing  countries  of  the  world. 

The  Visalia  and  Stockton  narrow-gauge  rail- 
road is  gaining  ground  and  subscriptions  are 
said  to  be"  satisfactorily  increasing.  An  unu- 
sual interest  is  being  manifested  in  this  class  of 
roads  all  over  this  Coast  which  the/  will  mat*' 
rially  benefit. 
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Lecture  on  Fish  Culture  by  Livingstone 
Stone,  A.  M. 

Pisciculture— The  U.  S.  Deputy  Fish  Commissioner 
before  the  Oakland  Farmers'  Club,  Dec.  13. 

On  being  introduced,  Mr.  Stone  began  by  re- 
ferring to  some  of  the  prominent  landmarks  in 
the  history  of  fish  culture.  The  Chinese,  as 
we  know,  have  carried  on  trade  in  fish  ova  for 
centuries,  and  we  read  of  a  Chinese  law  en- 
acted 2,200  years  before  the  Christian  era  for 
the  protection  of  that  industry.  The  next  ac- 
count we  have  of  fish-culture  is  that  of  the 
Egyptian  King  Moeris,  who  built  two  pyra- 
mids on  Lake  Moeris,  and  stocked  the  hike 
with  fish.  The  fish  increased  so  fast,  we  are 
told,  that  the  returns  were  ten  thousand  dollars 
per  day,  and  this  the  king  allowed  the  queen 
as  pin-money,  which  tradition,  said  Mr.  Stone, 
we  may  put  down  as  a  pretty  big  fish  story. 
Then  we  come  down  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era,  when  we  learn  that  the  Ro- 
mans engaged  in  the  art,  and  raised  so  many 
that  one  single  fish-pond  netted  its  owners 
over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  a  season. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  a  monk,  named 
Pinchon,  took  the  spawn  of  fish  and  hitcthed 
them  in  a  trough.  Four  hundred  years  later, 
in  17G3,  Major  Jacobi,  an  officer  in  the  Prussian 
army,  discovered  an  artificial  process  to  vivify 
eggs.  In  1812,  a  Frenchman,  named  Joseph 
Kenny  rediscovered  the  art,  but  kept  it  a  se- 
cret for  some  time.  It,  however,  at  last  came 
to  the  notice  of  Professor  Coste,  who  visited 
the  place  in  the  mountains  where  Renny  lived 
and  examined  into  the  process.  He  brought  it 
before  the  French  Government  and  an  estab- 
lishment was  built  for  the  artificial  propagation 
of  fish.  The  first  gentleman  to  experiment  in 
this  country  in  the  raising  of  Eastern  trout  was 
the  Hon.  Stephen  Ainsworth,  in  1859.  He  suc- 
ceeded remarkably  well,  and  was  followed  by 
the  famous  Seth  Green,  at  Caledonia,  on  a 
large  scale.  In  1867,  Green  began  hatching 
shad  in  the  Connecticut  river,  and  in  1872, 
the  first  appropriation  was  made  for  that  cul- 
ture by  the  United  States  Government. 

Mr.  Stone  here  explained  the  practical  re- 
sults which  follow  the  cultivation  of  fish.  When 
he  first  commenced,  a  skeptical  friend,  a  farmer, 
asked  him  if  he  thought  he  could  improve  on 
the  method  of  the  Creator.  His  reply  was, 
Yankee-like,  by  asking  a  question:  Suppose 
you  and  your  predecessors  act  on  thesama  prin- 
ciple. We  should  all  starve.  Behind  the  natural 
product,  there  lies  a  large  stock  in  reserve 
which  can  be  brought  out  by  cultivation.  If 
you  do  not  sow  and  cultivate  your  crops,  you 
will  not  raise  enough  to  eat.  It  is  the  same 
with  fish.  It  is  estimaed  that  only  a  few  of  the 
millions  of  eggs  of  the  codfish  come  to  matu- 
rity. Take  a  pair  of  trout,  weighing  one  pound 
each.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  in  a  natural 
brook.  There  should  be  a  thousand.  'Four  hun- 
dred will  fail  of  being  vivified,  and  die.  Of 
the  600  left.  500  will  be  killed  during  the 
winter  by  ftie  sediment  and  fungus  in  the 
water.  Of  the  remaining  100,  50  will  be  de- 
voured by  its  numerous  natural  enemies,  and 
the  chances  are  that  49  out  of  the  50  will  not 
live  to  maturity.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
ratio  of  their  life.  Now,  if  we  take  those 
thousand  eggs  and  are  careful  of  them,  we 
shall  vivify  950. 

The  lecturer  here  divided  the  remainder  of 
his  remarks  under  two  heads — private  fish  cul- 
ture and  public  fish  culture.  Private  fish  cul- 
ture in  the  United  States  has  been  confined 
almost  entirely  to  Eastern  brook  trout,  the 
most  beautiful  of  fish,  combining  all  the  favor- 
ite qualfties  of  other  fish,  with  none  of  their 
failings.  While  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  hardy 
fish,  it  dies  easily  in  warm  water.  They  can 
be  almost  starved  and  carried  a  great  distance, 
and  they  are  easily  domesticated.  They  are 
also  remunerative,  for  as  a  rule,  it  costs  but 
fifteen  or  twenty  cents  to  raise  a  pound,  and 
they  command  a  uniform  price  of  one  dollar 
per  pound  at  the  ponds  in  the  East.  When  the 
law  is  first  off,  they  bring  $1.25.  They  can 
always  be  sent  to  market  and  get  seventy-five 
cents. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  would  like  to  know 
something  about  the  interior  of  a  fish-breeding 
establishment.  Suppose  we  had  1,000  trout 
in  summer.  The  spawning  season  in  New 
England  comes  on  in  October.  The  usual 
method  of  procuring  the  spawn  is  to  strip  the 
fish.  In  this  way  the  most  eggs  are  retained. 
A  second  process  is  by  the  Ainsworth  spawn- 
ing screens.  The  screen  is  covered  with  gravel 
and  upon  this  gravel  the  fish  spawn.  At  night 
the  operator  goes  to  the  lower  screen,  upon 
which  the  eggs  have  fallen,  and  takes  them  out. 
A  third  method  is  by  the  Collins'  roller  spawn- 
ing box,  which  is  a  modification  of  the  Ains- 
worth screen  principle.  Having  got  our  eggs, 
we  take  them  to  the  hatching  troughs,  and  all 
we  have  got  to  do  to  them  besides  turning  the 
water  on  them  is  to  see  that  they  are  let  alone. 
This  is  not  easy,  however,  for  in  all  springs 
there  is  a  fine  sediment,  invisible  particles  of 
dust,  which  is  fatal  to  the  eggs.  There  must, 
then,  be  some  system  of  filtering  above  the 
troughs.  Screens  of  flannel  are  best.  Anoth- 
er danger  is  the  fungus,  a  low  orde/  of  vegeta- 
ble growth,  which,  when  it  once  gets  on  the 
eggs  destroys  them.  At  first  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  was  experienced  from  this  evil.  Wood- 
en troughs  were  used,  and  fungus  grew  out 
from  the  sides  of  the  box.  The  remedy  for 
this  is  to  char  the  box  with  fire  to  the  depth 
of  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  A  third  danger  is 
from  fungus  which  proceeds  from  dead  eggs, 
but  this  is  avoided  by  picking  out  the  dead 


eggs  once  every  twenty-four  hours.  Tben 
there  are  the  natural  enemies  of  the  eggs,  and 
they  are  legion,  consisting  of  almost  every 
kind  of  water  insect,  and  every  kind  of  ani- 
mal that  is  not  afraid  to  wet  its  bill  or  feet. 
To  protect  the  eggs  against  these,  cover  the 
troughs. 

The  period  of  incubation  of  trout  and  salmon 
eggs  varies  with  the  temperature  of  the  water. 
As  a  safe  rule  we  may  assert  that  water  of  50° 
temperature  will  hatch  the  eggs  in  forty  days, 
and  for  every  degree  colder  the  eggs  will  be 
five  days  longer  in  hatching.  For  ever  degree 
above  50°  the  time  is  shortened  five  days,  but 
for  hatching  trout  the  temperature  should  not 
be  above  55Q,  and  50°  is  better  than  anything 
higher.  When  one-third  of  the  period  of  incu- 
bation is  passed,  the  eye-spots  of  the  fish  show, 
and  this  is  the  time  to  pack  them  for  transpor- 
tation—not sooner.  They  may  be  carried  long 
journeys  in  wet  moss.  The  speaker  said  ho 
ha  1  sent  a  large  number  to  England,  and  he 
had  the  honor  to  say  that  Her  Majesty  has 
some  which  he  sent  to  her.  He  had  also  sent 
several  thousand  salmon  eggs  this  fall  from  the 
McCloud  river  in  this  State  to  be  put  in  the 
Susquehanna.  During  the  other  two-thirds  of 
the  hatching  period,  the  eggs  continue  to  grow 
in  firmness.  When  first  hatched,  the  yolk  has 
hardly  been  touched,  and  the  young  fish  ap- 
pear with  it  attached  to  them.  They  have  no 
fully  developed  mouths,  and  are  sustained  by 
absorbing  the  yolk.  About  six  weeks  after 
hatching,  the  yolk  sac  becomes  absorbed  and 
the  young  fish  are  ready  to  eat.  During 
this  period  two  curious  instances  take  posses- 
sion of  them.  The  first  shows  itself  in  about 
fifteen  days  after  they  are  hatched,  in  an  un- 
controllable desire  to  hide  under  something. 
They  are  helpless  and  seem  to  fear  some  dan- 
ger. If  there  are  any  small  chinks  in  the 
trough,  they  will  crowd  into  them  and  die  of 
suffocation.  The  other  trouble  referred  to 
seizes  them  a  short  time  later.  It  is  a  desire 
to  pursue  a  current.  If  there  is  a  leak  any- 
where in  the  box,  they  will  make  for  the  cur- 
rent and  all  go  through. 

The  best  food  ;s  common  sour  milk  curd  and 
liver  grated  fine  and  mixed  together.  There  is 
ro  trouble  in  getting  them  to  eat.  After  three 
weeks,  a  rew  trouble  shows  itself.  They  lose 
their  appetite,  become  emaciated  and  turn 
around  and  head  down  stream,  a  bad  sign  in 
trout.  This  trouble  is  cured  by  placing  a  thin 
layer  of  fresh  earth  in  the  oottom  of  the  trough, 
In  fifteen  minutes  the  effect  is  magical.  They 
impro've  and  soon  become  better  than  ever. 
The  loam  seems  to  furnish  some  needed  food, 
and  also  serves  to  keep  the  water  pure  by  cov- 
ering the  stale  feed  that  has  sunk  to  the 
bottom. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  a  brook  trout  is 
from  five  to  seven  inches  long;  the  next  year  it 
doubles  its  size,  and  the  next.  At  the  third 
year  it  weighs  a  pound.  Looking  at  it  in  a  pe- 
cuniary aspect,  it  is  remunerative.  When  you 
have  fed  five  pounds  of  meat,  you  have  about 
one  pound  of  trout,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances. 

Public  fish  culture  in  the  United  States  deals 
principally  with  black  bass,  shad  and  salmon. 
The  modus  operandi  of  cultivating  black  bass 
is  as  follows:  The  State  makes  an  appropria- 
tion of  money,  the  Commissioners  go  to  work 
and  get  the  fish  and  put  them  in  ponds  or  lakes 
and  let  them  grow.  That  is  all  there  is  about 
cultivating  them.  Shad  are  hatched,  put  in  a 
river,  and  left  alone.  The  cultivation  of  salmon 
is  more  complicated.  Ten  years  ago  there  was 
not  one  black  bass  in  New  England.  The  Com- 
missioners put  them  in  ponds  that  were  worth- 
less for  food-producing  purposes,  and  they  are 
now  taking  them  out  by  tons.  It  is  a  trite  re- 
mark that  an  acre  of  water  will  produce  as  much 
as  an  acre  of  land.  Now,  about  shad.  In  1867, 
Seth  Green  made  a  proposition  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Fish  Commissioners  to  go  to  the  Con- 
necticut river  and  hatch  shad.  This  was  the  in- 
auguration of  shad  raising.  Massachusetts  paid 
Mr.  irieentwo  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  he 
lost  five  thousand  dollars  wort  h  of  fish  at  his 
ponds  while  he  was  attending  to  the  work.  He 
did  not  know  at  first  that  shad  required  warm 
water,  and  the  first  experiment  in  such  water 
as  would  suit  trout  was  not  successful.  In  the 
river  where  the  temperature  of  the  water  was 
80°,  he  put  in  another  lot.  After  a  few  hours 
the  eye  spots  appeared  and  he  knew  success 
was  his.  The  speaker  here  read  from  a  print- 
ed report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commissioners, 
showing  the  most  wonderful  increase  of  shad 
resulting  from  this  experiment.  The  quanti- 
ties taken  out  were  so  enormous  that  alarm  was 
felt  lest  the  river  might  be  drained  of  them, 
and  there  was  some  talk  of  a  protective  law. 
Seth  Green  told  them  to  let  the  fishermen  go 
ahead;  that  he  could  put  more  shad  in  the 
river  than  they  could  take  out,  if  they  fished  all 
the  time.  Shad  fell  from  30  cents  to  3  cents 
per  pound,  and  what  had  been  the  rich  man's 
luxury  became  the  every  day  diet  of  the  poor 
man. 

As  to  what  has  been  done  in  this  State,  Mr. 
Stone  said  that  about  a  year  ago,  the  California 
Fish  Commissioners  employed  Seth  Green  to 
bring  some  young  shad  to  the  Sacramento. 
They  were  put  in  at  Tehama,  but  it  is  not  ab- 
solutely certain  that  any  of  them  have  been 
seen  since.  About  a  month  ago,  some  fish  were 
seen  in  the  river  where  the  Pitt  river  empties 
in,  anti  several  persons  who  came  from  Con- 
necticut pronounced  them  shad.  The  Indians 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  a  fact 
which  proves  the  fish  were  strange  fish  to  them. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  Eastern  trout  fsalmo  fonlinalis) , 
and  the  brook  trout  of  California,  Mr.  Stone 
spoke  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Atlantic  species. 


Fortunately  it  has  been  successfully  introduced 
by  the  A.  eclimation  Society. 

Mr.  Stone  closed  his  remarks  by  urging  the 
enactment  of  a  law  to  protect  our  sa'mon, 
which  he  said  would  be  scarce  at  no  distant 
day  if  not  protected. 


Effects  of  a  Dry  Winter. 

Beautiful  sunshine  and  cloudless  skies  are 
fair  to  look  upon  and  agreeable  to  the  physical 
senses,  but  at  this  time  of  the  year  they  are  not 
ominous  of  future  good  to  California.  A  dry 
winter  indicates  that  an  unprofitable  summer 
must  follow.  Rain  and  snow  are  wanted  by 
the  farmer,  the  stock  raiser,  the  miner,  and  even 
the  lumberman.  The  mining  and  agricultural 
interests  are  the  chief  sufferers  from  drouth,  but 
all  other  industries  are  affected  by  it.  This 
mountainous  portion  of  the  State,  which  is 
chiefly  valuable  for  its  timber,  will  experience 
to  some  extent  the  ill  effects  of  a  rainless  win- 
ter. Such  a  winter  will  not  interfere  with  lum- 
bering on  the  Truckee  river,  but  will  seriously 
affect  the  business  on  its  tributaries.  Prosser 
creek,  Martis  creek  and  the  Little  Truckee  sup- 
ply the  means  of  bringing  a  large  amount  of 
wood,  lumber  and  sawlogs  to  the  line  of  the 
railroad.  Fully  one-third  of  all  the  wood  and 
lumber  marketed  in  Meadow  Lal-e  Township 
is  made  available  by  these  three  tributaries  to 
the  main  Truc*~ee.  They  receive  their'supplies 
of  water  in  summer  from  the  melting  snows  of 
the  Sierras.  If  there  is  no  snow  to  melt  they 
will  have  no  water  to  float  saw  logs,  wood  or 
railroad  ties,  mining  timber,  etc.  The  main 
Truckee  river  is  one  of  those  peculiar  streams 
which  do  not  suffer  from  drouths  or  floods.  It 
has  a  natural  reservoir  of  300  square  mi'es  of 
surface  to  be  drawn  from  in  Lake  Tahoe.  A 
series  of  dams  have  also  been  constructed  along 
the  river  between  Truckee  and  the  lake  by 
which  means  the  water  can  be  accumulated  at 
certain  points  and  then  discharged  and  used  as 
wanted.  The  fine  weather  we  are  having,  al- 
though it  does  not  promise  well  for  another 
season,  has  some  compensating  advantages  just 
now,  as  it  enables  the  saw-mills  to  continue  in 
operation  longer  this  winter  than  they  otherwise 
would.  It  also  facilitates  getting  lumber  to  the 
railroad  and  the  cost  of  shipping  it  is  less. 
Lumber  goes  principally  by  weight,  and  after  it 
has  been  exposed  for  weeks  to  rain  and  snow 
from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  is  added  to  its 
weight. — Truckee  Republican. 


Fanners 


Should  Cure 

Bacon 


and  Sell  Their 


It  seems  to  me  strange,  very  strange,  that 
farmers  should  allow  themselves  to  be  so  much 
imposed  upon.  Tbey  are  fleeced  upon  every 
band.  They  ave  compe'led  to  make  the  rich 
still  richer.  Capitalists  form  rings,  combine 
together,  and  bind  themselves  not  to  pay  over 
certain  prices  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  commodi- 
ties. Do  the  farmers  of  the  west  believe  that 
the  pork  packers  of  Chicago,  Cincinnatti  and 
St.  Louis  do  not  combine  together  and  agree 
not  to  pay  o?er  a  certain  price  for  hogs?  If 
they  believe  otherwise,  I  believe  they  are  greatly 
mistaken.  I  believe,  as  certainly  as  I  believe  I 
am  writing  this,  that  the  packers  of  every 
city  have  a  perfect  understanding  as  to  price, 
and  will  not,  dare  not,  pay  more.  Kings, 
bcorui nations,  monopolists  are  grinding  the 
yojr  farmer  down  into  the  dust.  They 
yearly  impoverishing  the  farmer.  They  rule 
and  control  everything — even  our  legislators 
themselves.  Have  the  farmers  any  longer  a 
hand  in  anything  ?  They  hrve  become  the 
mere  dupes  and  tools  of  unscrupulous,  design- 
ing men,  who  are  themselves  the  tools  of  other 
men,  whoso  bidding  they  cheerfully  do.  The 
fanners  are  in  their  meshes  and  can't  froe 
themselves,  or  rather  will  not  do  it.  But  I  did 
not  intend  to  say  all  this  when  I  commenced 
this  article.  I  want  to  say  to  farmers,  become 
your  own  pork  packers;  put  up  your  own  pork 
and  bacon,  and  put  it  up  well,  and  then  sell  it 
in  competition  with  these  men  who  fix  their 
own  p.ices  for  others  commodities.  Farmers 
can  make  as  good  bacon  ard  mess  pork  as  pork 
packers  themselves,  and  they  can  sell  it  at  good 
prices.  Farmers  can  also  club  together  in  a 
neighborhood  and  have  some  competent  man 
put  up  their  pork  for  them,  and  then,  when 
cured,  seSl  it.  If  the  farmers  would  all  put 
their  heads  together  and  work  this- way,  they 
could  soon  burst  all  these  rings  and  themselves 
make  the  fortunes  which  these  rich  men  make 
by  fixing  up  prices  to  suit  tl  emselves.  I  would 
like  to  hear  what  farmers  have  to  say  on  this 
subject. — S.  P.  in  Cohnan's  Rural  World. 

Squashes. — A  squash  used  to  be  a  name 
which  indicated  a  vegetable  of  moderate  size, 
and  had  almost  only  one  use,  that  of  being 
boiled  for  the  table,  but  now  the  name  extends 
over  a  wide  range  of  varieties,  some  of  im- 
mense size,  and  more  like  pumpkins  than  our 
old-fashioned  idea  of  the  squash.  In  fact,  it 
seems  as  if  the  good  old-style  Thanksgiving 
pumpkin  stands  in  great  danger  of  l>eing  rooted 
out  by  the  new  candidate  for  a  place  in  the 
pies.  Some  great  specimens  of  this  vegetable 
from  Minnesota  have  been  on  exhibition  at  the 
Institute  Fair,  and  the  papers  tell  of  one  raised 
in  Calhoun  County,  Michigan,  which  weighed 
160  pounds,  also  of  a  vine  which  grew  820  feet 
in  length,  ore  of  the  sqjashes  on  which  weigh- 
ed 207  pounds.  No  doubt  California  will  doub- 
le this  and  go  still  better.— X  Y.  Times. 


Utility  of  Farmers'  Clubs. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Chico  Enterprise, 
speaking  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
Fanners'  Clubs,  says:  "No  subject  of  so  much 
importance  to  your  patrons  and  the  public  gen- 
erally receives  so  little,  attention  as  that  which 
best  promotes  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
agriculturist. 

The  every  motive  of  his  calling  makes  him, 
as  a  general  rule,  a  peaceful,  quiet  and  submis- 
sive being.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  inspiies 
man,  or  ought  to,  with  a  belief  in  the  goodness 
and  justice  of  a  kind  Providence.  Hence,  you 
may  say  he  deals  directly,  on  one  side,  with 
Him  who  is  no  "  respector  of  persons."  This 
very  idea  impresses  him  with  the  belief  that 
other  men  are  as  honest  as  himself,  and  when 
he  finds  he  is  not,  and  that  when  the  trickster, 
the  speculator,  the  usurer,  and  all  other  persons 
who  continually  war  upon  his  interest— when 
this  class  take  all  manner  of  advantage  of  his 
honesty  and  humanity,  he  will,  in  most  cases, 
return  to  his  farm,  aud  through  the  peaceful 
exertions  of  his  own  labor,  seek  to  recover  what 
has  been  unjustly  taken  from  him.  This,  I  re- 
peat, is  the  disposition  and  standing  of  the 
farmer  of  the  present  day.  But  a  change  is  to 
be  wrought.  We  must  and  will  make  ourselves 
the  equal  of  other  men,  save  in  crimes,  in  all 
the  departments  of  life— in  intelligence,  energy, 
wealth  and  all  other  qualities  that  elevates  and 
dignifies. 

To  do  all  this  requires  time,  harmony  and 
concert  of  action.  Are  not  these  in  our  hands? 
I  say,  yes.  By  harmonizing  we  can  get  to- 
gether, make  suggestions  and  submit  questions, 
which,  if  carried  out,  will  secure  to  us  the  pro- 
fits and  advantages  that  go  to  the  merciless  and 
overbearing  speculator  whose  ancestors  dealt  in 
a  "  pound  of  flesh  "  with  as  much  indifference 
as  to  the  crime,  as  the  present  Shylock  does  in 
the  sweat  and  labor  of  the  poor  wheat  producer 
of  California. 

The  farmers  of  Butte,  Colusa  and  Tehama 
counties  can  well  afford  to  pay  a  handsome 
salary  to  any  competent  man  to  go  to  Liverpool 
and  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
disposal  of  all  the  wheat  raised  for  shipment. 
There  are  but  very  few  farmers  but  what  are 
perfectly  willing  to  confide  in  the  honesty  aDd 
ability  of  Gen.  Bidwell.  It  would  amount  to 
but  a  small  tax  upon  each  farmer,  and  all  are 
blinded  to  their  best  and  true  interest  who  will 
not  eagerly  seek  the  first  opportunity  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  such  an  organization. 

Beautiful  Illustration. 

If  a  child  had  been  born  and  spent  all  his  life 
in  the  Mammoth  Cave,  how  impossible  would 
it  be  for  him  to  comprehend  the  upper  world  . 
Parents  might  tell  him  of  its  life,  its  light,  its 
beauty  and  its  sounds  of  joy;  they  might  heap 
up  the  sands  into  mounds,  and  try  to  show 
him  by  stalactites  how  grass,  flowers  and  trees 
grow  out  of  the  ground;  till  at  length,  with  la- 
borious thinking,  the  child  would  fancy  he  had 
gained  a  true  idea  of  the  unknown  land. 

And  yet,  though  he  longed  to  behold  it,  when 
it  came  that  he  was  to  go  forth,  it  would  be 
with  regret  for  the  familiar  crystals  and  rock- 
hewn  rooms,  and  the  quiet  that  reigned  there- 
in. But  when  he  came  up,  some  May  morn- 
ing, with  ten  thousand  birds  singing  in  the 
trees,  and  the  heavens  bright  and  blue  and  full 
of  sunlight,  and  the  wind  blowing  softly  through 
the  young  leaves,  all  aglitter  with  due,  and 
the  landscape  stretching  away  green  and  beau- 
tiful to  the  horizon,  with  what  rapture  would 
he  gaze  upon  them,  and  see  how  poor  were  all 
the  fancyings  and  interpretations  which  were 
made  within  the  cave  of  things  which  grew  and 
lived  without;  and  how  he  would  wonder  that 
he  could  ever  have  regretted  to  leave  the  silence 
and  dreary  darkness  of  his  old  abode. 

So,  when  we  emerge  from  this  cave  of  earth 
into  that  land  where  spring  growths  are,  and 
where  is  eternal  summer;  how  shall  we  wonder 
that  we  could  have  clung  so  fondly  to  this  dark 
and  barren  life. 


Horace  Gkeely  on  Fame  and  his  Epitaph. — 
"  Fame  is  vapor;  popularity  is  an  accident; 
riches  take  wings;  the  only  earthly  certainty  is 
oblivion.  And  yet  I  cherish  the  hope  that  the 
journal  I  projected  and  established  will  live 
and  flourish  long  after  I  shall  have  mouldered 
into  forgotten  dust,  being  guided  by  a  larger 
wisdom,  a  more  unerring  sagacity  to  discern 
the  right,  though  not  by  a  more  unfaltering 
readiness  to  embrace  and  defend  it  at  whatever 
personal  cost;  and  that  the  stone  which  covers 
my  ashes  may  bear  to  future  ages  the  still  in- 
telligible incription:  'Founder  pf  the  New 
York  Tribune.'  " 


How  to  Save  Cloves  Seed. — A  Canada 
farmer  put  a  wire  bottom  in  a  trough  in  which 
he  fed  his  stock,  the  wire  being  two  or  three 
inches  above  the  close  bottom  of  the  trough. 
The  stock,  in  pulling  the  clover  hay  from  the 
rack,  would  scatter  the  seed,  almost  pure, 
through  the  wire  into  the  receptacle  below.  In 
this  way  he  saved  seed  enough  for  his  own 
sowing,  and  to  pay  for  all  the  dry  goods  used  in 
his  family,  and  received  $25  in  cash  besides. 

A  Man  must  be  bolted  and  screwed  to  the 
community  before  he  can  work  well  for  its  ad- 
vancement; aud  there  are  no  such  bolts  and 
screws  as  children. 
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Ought   Shingle   Roofs  to  be  Painted? 

If  it  is  an  economical  practice  to  paint  any 
other  part  of  an  architectural  structure,  most 
assuredly  it  is  a  commendable  practice  to  paint 
shingles.  We  never  could  understand  why  cer- 
tain builders  have  persisted  in  advocating  not 
to  paint  shingles,  except  we  judge  them  to  be 
influenced  by  mercenary  motives.  Every  in- 
telligent builder  is  aware  of  the  fact,  that  shin- 
gles and  siding,  when  not  painted,  will  wear  out 
very  much  sooner  than  if  they  had  been  pro- 
tected by  a  generous  covering  of  paint.  Hence, 
reasoning  from  a  selfish  policy,  it  is  better  not 
to  paint  shingles,  because  the  paint  will  promote 
their  durability,  and  whatever  promotes  their 
durability  tends  to  diminish  the  labors  of  the 
craft,  and  thus  curtail  the  revenue  of  civil  archi- 
tects. 

The  house  in  which  the  writer  was  born  was 
covered  with  shaved  pine  shingles  in  the  year 
1805,  at  which  time  the  roof  received  a  generous 
coat  of  oil  paint  made  of  linseed  oil  and  Veni- 
tian  red.  After  twenty  years  had  elapsed,  an- 
other coat  of  paint  nearly  black  was  applied. 
Since  that  period,  no  paint  has  been  applied, 
and  it  is  now  a  good  roof,  for  an  old  one.  It 
does  not  leak,  and  the  only  repairs  on  it  have 
consisted  of  a  shingle  added  here  and  there, 
where  a  portion  of  a  poor  shingle  was  worn  out. 
If  the  roof  had  not  been  painted,  the  buts  of 
most  of  the  courses  would  have  been  worn  en- 
tirely away;  and,  if  sucn  long  periods  had  not 
been  allowed  to  intervene  between  the  times  of 
painting,  the  roof  would  have  been  a  good  one, 
even  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years. 

Some  one  once  suggested,  that,  if  the  roof  is 
painted,  the  print  will  cause  the  water  to  back 
up  beneath  the  next  course  of  shingles  above, 
which  will  thoroughly  saturate  the  two  courses, 
and  thus  the  deciy  of  the  roof  will  be  hastened. 
That  is  unmitigated  nonsense.  There  is  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  the  assumption.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  the  surface  is  painted,  the  water 
will  glide  away  so  quickly  that  it  will  not  be 
drawn  back  between  the  courses  of  shingles 
half  so  readily  as  it  will  be  when  no  paint  has 
been  applied. 

How  to  Paint. 

The  true  way  to  paint  a  roof  is  to  apply  paint 
of  some  kind  to  both  sides  of  the  shingles.  It 
is  quite  as  important  that  the  underside  of  every 
shingle  be  covered  with  paint  as  the  surface,  to 
prevent  the  water  from  being  drawn  up  between 
the  courses  by  capillary  attraction.  If  good 
shingles  are  painted  on  both  sides,  and  good 
paint  be  applied  to  the  roof  once  in  ten  years, 
it  will  continue  leak-tight  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years. 

When  it  is  not  desirable  to  save  the  water  for 
drinking,  coal-tar  is  an  excellent  and  cheap  paint 
for  preserving  shingles,  and  it  will  pay  well  to 
smear  a  roof  with  this  material  once  in  four  or 
five  years.  When  roofs  are  not  painted,  moss 
is  liable  to  collect  at  the  buts  of  every  course  of 
shingles,  which  promotes  their  decay  more 
rapidly  than  alternate  rain  and  sunshine. 

When  oil  paint  is  used  for  painting  shingles, 
it  is  always  better  to  employ  some  light  color 
rather  than  black,  as  the  apartments  of  the  at- 
tic story,  beneath  a  black  roof,  are  liable  to  be 
uncomfortably  hot  in  the  summer;  and  more 
than  this,  as  black  paint  absorbs  more  heat 
than  any  other  color,  neither  the  paint  nor  the 
shingles  will  endure  as  long  as  if  the  roof  had 
been  covered  with  some  light-colored  paint.  A 
metallic  roof  covered  with  light-colored  paint 
will  last  much  longer  than  if  it  had  been  painted 
with  black  paint.  The  most  economical  paint 
for  a  roof  is  a  generous  coat  of  coal-tar  once  in 
a  few  years;  but  coal-tar  will  color  the  w.ter  for 
five  years  after  a  coat  is  applied  to  the  roof. — 
Industrial  Monthly. 


Is  it  Instinct  ? — We  usually  explain  all  the 
actions  of  the  lower  animals  as  being  guided  by 
instinct.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  A.  K.Watson, 
an  eminent  scientist,  writes:  "It  is  said  that 
birds  do  not  learn  to  make  their  nests  as  man 
does  to  build,  for  all  birds  will  make  exactly 
the  same  nest  as  the  rest  of  their  species,  even 
if  they  have  never  seen  one,  and  it  is  instinct 
that  alone  can  enable  them  to  do  this.  No  doubt 
this  would  be  instinct,  if  it  were  true,  and  I 
simply  ask  for  proof  of  the  fact.  This  point, 
although  so  important  to  the  question  at  issue, 
is  always  assumed  without  proof,  and  even 
against  proof,  for  what  facts  there  are,  are  op- 
posed to  it.  Birds  brought  up  from  the.  egg  in 
cages  do  not  make  the  characteristic  nest 
of  their  species,  even  though  the  proper 
materials  are  supplied  them,  and  often  make  no 
nest  at  all,  but  rudely  heap  together  a  quantity 
of  materials;  and  the  experiment  has  never 
been  fairly  tried  of  turning  out  a  pair  of  birds, 
so  brought  up,  into  an  inclosure  covered  with 
netting,  and  watching  the  result  of  their  un- 
taught attempts  at  nest-making.  With  regard 
to  the  song  of  birds,  however,  which  is  thought 
to  be  equally  instinctive,  the  experiment  has 
been  tried,  and  it  is  found  that  young  birds 
never  have  the  song  peculiar  to  their  species, 
if  they  have  not  heard  it,  whereas  they  acquire 
very  easily  the  song  of  almost  any  other  bird 
■with  which  they  are  associated." 


Gas-Pboofino  India-Rubbeb. — Though  there 
is  nothing  particularly  novel  (to  chemists,  at 
least)  in  the  following,  from  an  English  ex- 
change, some  readers  may  nevertheless  like  to 
have  the  item : — 

"Ordinary  vulcanized  india-rubber  tubing 
becomes  saturated  with  gas,  which  again  evap- 
orates at  its  outer  surface,  causing  a  most  disa- 
greeable smell.  An  invention  for  the  preven- 
tion of  this,  by  coating  the  india-rubber  with 
varnish,  has  been  patented.  The  chief  novelty 
in  it  is  that  the  varnish  is  easily  made,  and  it 
renders  the  substance  of  the  tube  impervious 
to  gases.  This  varnish  is  composed  of  linseed 
oil,  fine  litharge,  or  white  lead,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  quart  of  oil  to  one  pound  of  litharge. 
These  substances  should  be  well  boiled  togeth- 
er until  brought  to  a  proper  thickness  or  body, 
and  while  hot  the  composition  .  is  applied  by 
running  it  through  |  the  tube  to  be  coated  or 
lined.  The  varnish  for  the  outside  is  made  by 
mixing  one  quart  of  linseed  oil  with  half  a 
poind  of  litharge,  and  by  adding  to  the  same 
about  a  gill  of  gold  size.  These  ingredients 
should  be  well  boiled  together,  and  while  hot 
should  be  applied  with  a  brush  or  sponge. 

Artificial  Gems. — We  saw,  says  the  Boston 
Journal  of  Cliemistry,  a  few  days  ago,  in  tl  e 
hands  of  Alvan  Clark,  Jr.,  some  wonderful  ar- 
tificial rubies,  emeralds,  and  sapphires,  and 
some  very  fine  artificial  diamonds.  They  -were 
all  made  by  a  French  workman,  and  the  emer- 
alds are  so  perfect  that  they  have  even  deceived 
experts.  One  of  them  was  shown  to  a  celebra- 
ted jeweller  in  Boston,  some  time  since,  and  he 
at  once  pronounced  it  genuine,  and  gave  his 
reasons  for  so  doing.  He  said  it  was  worth  at 
least  $150,  while  in  reality  it  was  not  worth 
more  than  $5.  The  rubies  have  the  exact  com- 
position of  the  native  gems,  and  differ  from 
them  only  in  hardness.  The  process  by  which 
these  gems  are  manufactured  is  known  only  to 
the  inventor. 


Vabnish  to  Imitate  Ground  Glass. — The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  gives  the  follow- 
ing receipt  for  this  purpose:  Dissolve  ninety 
grains  of  sandarac  and  twenty  grains  of  mastic 
in  two  ounces  of  washed  methylated  ether,  and 
add,  in  small  quantities,  a  sufficiency  of  benzine 
to  make  it  dry  with  a  suitable  grain — too  little 
making  the  varnish  too  transparent,  and  too 
much  making  it  crapy.  The  quantity  of  benzine 
required  depends  upon  its  quality — from  half  an 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half,  or  even  more; 
but  the  best  results  are  got  with  a  medium 
quantity.  It  is  important  to  use  washed  ether 
tree  from  spirit. 


What  to  Read. — Are  you  deficient  in  taste? 
Read  the  best  English  poets,  such  as  Thompson, 
Gray,  Goldsmith,  Pope,  Cowper,  Coleridge, 
Scott,  and  Wordsworth. 

Are  you  deficient  in  imagination?  Read  Mil- 
ton, Akenside,  Burke,  and  Shakespeare. 

Are  you  deficient  in  powers  of  reasoning? 
Read  Chillingworth,  Bacon  and  Locke. 

Are  you  deficient  in  judgment  and  good  sense 
in  the  common  affairs  of  life?     Read  Franklin. 

Ae  you  deficient  in  sensibility?  Read  Goethe 
and  Mackenzie. 

Are  you  deficient  in  political  knowledge? 
Read  Montesquieu,  the  Federalist,  Webster  and 
Calhoun. 

Are  you  deficient  in  patriotism?  Read  De- 
mosthenes and  the  Life  of  Washington. 


Oil  on  the  Woodwobk. — Carefully  conducted 
experiments  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
seasoned  wood,  well  saturated  with  oil  when 
put  together,  will  not  shrink  in  the  dry  est 
weather.  Wheels  have  been  known  to  run 
many  years,  even  to  wearing  out  the  tires. 
Very  many  dollars  to  individual  farmers  might 
be  saved  annually  in  blacksmith's  bills,  es- 
pecially in  such  seasons  as  the  past,  if  this 
practice  was  adopted.  Boiled  linseed  oil  is  the 
best  for  general  use,  although  it  is  now  known 
that  crude  petroleum  on  even  old  wheels  is  of 
great  benefit. 

How  to  Make  Coloeed  Chalk  for  Tailors, 
Use.  - —  Knead  together  ordinary  pipe-clay, 
moistened,  and  ultramarine  for  blue,  finely 
ground  ochre  for  yellow,  burnt  ochre  for  red, 
etc.,  until  they  are  uniformly  mixed;  roll  out 
into  thin  sheets,  cut,  and  press  into  wooden  or 
metallic  moulds  well  oiled  to  prevent  sticking, 
and  allow  to  dry  slowly  at  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, or  at  a  very  gentle  heat. 


Value  of  Chemical  Experiments. — Not  long 
ago,  the  whole  stock  of  parafnne,  in  the 
world  did  not  exceed  4  ounces,  which  was  care- 
fully preserved  in  the  laboratory  of  Prof.  Lie- 
big  as  a  chemical  curiosity.  There  is  now  pro- 
duced in  Scotland  alone  not  less  than  5,800 
tons  annually.  It  thus  often  occurs  that  the 
unpaid  labors  of  the  chemist  are  made  to  bene- 
fit the  world. 


Spontaneous  Combustion  of  Coal. — A  piece  of 
bituminous  coal  lying  on  some  dry  pine  boards 
against  the  side  of  a  building  in  Millport,  N.  Y., 
spontaneously  burst  into  flames  on  one  of 
the  recent  hot  days.  It  had  been  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun  nearly  all  day,  the  ther- 
mometer raging  from  100  to  105  degrees  in  the 
shade. 


A  New  Green. — It  is  announced  that  a  green 
of  nearly  the  same  brilliant  shade  as  the  poi- 
sonous "  Paris  green"  may  be  obtained  by  tak- 
ing twenty  parts  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  one  of  sul- 
phate of  cobalt,  mix«d  into  a  paste  with,  water, 
i  and;  exposed  to  ft  led  beai. 


Cold  Weather  and  Warm  Blood. 

We  should  never  allow  ourselves  to  forget 
that  nature  intended  us  for  warm  blooded  ani- 
mals. In  this  climate  of  surprising  changes, 
we  are  very  apt  to  forget  it,  especially  in  the 
fall  and  spring.  At  such  season,  when  we 
freeze  and  simmer  on  alternate  days,  there  is 
engendered  in  us  a  certain  recklessness,  which 
takes  no  heed  of  cold  or  heat,  dampness  or  dry- 
dess,  and  receives  all  temperatures  with  the 
same  front,  generally  a  defenseless  one.  It  is 
certainly  very  troublesome  to  change  front  as 
often  as  the  weather,  and  there  is  prejudice  in 
American  minds  against  such  change,  which 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing population  of  our  graveyards. 

People  like  to  have  some  stability  of  pur- 
pose, and  if  they  can  have  it  in  nothing  else 
they  will  have  it  in  dress.  They  will  not  make 
a  change  until  they  make  a  permanent  one  for 
the  season.  No  matter  how  hot  it  is  in  the 
spring,  they  will  wear  spring  clothes  until  sum- 
mer, and  no  matter  how  cool  it  may  be  in  Au- 
gust, summer  clothes  must  be  worn  until  fall 
shall  actually  set  in.  Thus  oft-times  suddenly 
and  with  sad  results  we  find  ourselves  ap- 
proaching the  condition  of  the  fishes  and  liz- 
aids — for  the  chill,  that  alert  foierunner  of  dis- 
ease, is  ever  ready,  in  our  climate,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  circumstances. 

We  suppose  that  there  are  no  people  in  the 
world  so  indifferent  to  the  demands  of  the 
weather — especially  cold  weather — as  Ameri- 
cans, and  one  reason  of  this  is  that  very  many 
of  us  are  ashamed  to  keep  warm.  To  wrap  up 
and  button  up  and  to  button  down  windows 
whenever  there  is  a  chilling  change  in  the  air, 
argues,  to  most  minds,  a  namby  pamby  eager- 
ness to  be  well  that  is  repugnant  to  the  hardy 
American  soul.  So,  rather  than  be  laughed  at, 
we  shiver.  We  prefer  tragedy  to  comedy,  the 
grave  to  the  ridiculous. — Scribner's  for  No- 
vember. 


Treatment  of  Poisonous  Bites  in  Persia.— 
Mr.  Flaudin,  in  his  narrative  of  a  residence  in 
Persia,  relates  a  curious  incident,  which  oc- 
curred when  he  was  at  Ispahan:  The  Persian 
servant  of  a  European  had  been  stung  by  a  scor- 
pion, and  his  master  wished  to  apply  ammonia, 
the  usual  remedy  in  such  cases,  but  the  man  re- 
fused, and  ran  off  to  the  bazaar.  When  he  re- 
turned he  said  he  was  cured,  and  appeared  to 
be  so.  The  Eurepean,  rather  surprised  at  this 
almost  instantaneous  cure,  questioned  him,  and 
found  that  he  had  been  to  a  dervish,  who,  he 
said,  after  examining  the  wound  and  uttering  a 
few  words,  had  several  times  touched  it  with  a 
little  iron  blade.  Still  more  astonished  at  the 
remedy  than  the  cure,  the  European  desired  tc 
see  the  instrument  by  which  the  latter  was  said 
to  have  been  effected.  At  the  cost  of  a  small 
pickech  he  was  allowed  to  have  it  for  a  few 
minutes  in  his  possession.  After  a  careful  ex- 
amination, finding  nothing  extraordinary  in  the 
instrument,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  the  cure 
was  a  mere  trick;  that  the  dervish  was  an  im- 
postor; that  the  scorpion  sting  had  not  pene- 
trated, and  that  his  servant  had  been  more 
frightened  than  hurt.  He  threw  the  blade  con. 
temptuously  upon  the  table,  when  to  his  great 
surprised,  he  beheld  it  attach  itself  strongly  to  a 
knife.  The  quack's  instrument  was  simply  a 
magnet.  But  what  power  had  the  loadstone's 
attraction  over  venom  ?  This  discovery  was 
very  odd.  Incredulity  was  at  a  nonplus,  and 
yet  the  man  stung  by  a  scorpion  was  cured,  and 
he  who  had  cured  him  was  in  great  renown  at 
Ispahan  for  the  treatment  of  that  sort  of  wound. 

A  New  Chill  Cure. — The  local  of  the  Terre- 
Haute  Journal  has  discovered  a  new  cure  for 
ague.  Here  it  is  :  To  those  afflicted  with 
ague  we  say  emphatically,  crawl  down  stairs 
head-foremost.  Laugh  at  the  idea,  if  you 
please,  but  do  your  crawling  first;  you  can 
then  afford  to  laugh.  Just  as  the  chill  is  com- 
ing on,  start  at  the  top  of  a  long  flight  of  stairs 
and  crawl  down  on  your  hands  and  feet,  head, 
foremost.  You  never  did  harder  work  in  your 
life,  and  when  you  arrrive  at  the  bottom,  in- 
stead of  shaking,  you  will  find  yourself  puff- 
ing, red  in  the  face,  and  perspiring  freely,  from 
the  strongest  exertions  made  in  the  effort  to 
support  yourself.  It  will  effect  a  cure,  beyond 
a  doubt;  but  whether  from  this  cause  or  from 
that,  we  will  never  tell  you,  nor  need  you  care 
to  know.  Try  it.  It  won't  cost  you  near  as 
much  as  quinine  or  patent  medicines,  and  if  it 
fails,  it  will  only  do  what  they  do  every  day. 
If  it  cures,  as  it  certainly  will,  lay  the  facts  be- 
fore our  local  scientists,  and  Jet  them  discover 
the  cause.  At  all  events,  ye  shaking  sufferers, 
lay  this  maxim  to  your  hearts  :  "  Crawling 
down  stairs  head-foremost  will  certainly  pre- 
vent a  chill." 


Salt  and  the  Ague. — The  following  appears 
as  a  leading  editorial  in  the  Cleveland  Herald: 
"We  wish  to  give  a  simple  remedy  for  fever 
and  ague,  and  wish  to  emphasixe  it  by  saying 
that  it  has  to  our  knowledge  proved  vevy  effica- 
cious. It  is  simply  common  salt.  A  teaspoon- 
ful  taken  in  water,  and  a  teaspoonful  deposited 
inside  each  stocking,  next  the  foot,  just  as  the 
chill  is  coming  on.  That's  all  there  is  of  it; 
but  knowing  that  it  has  been  very  efficacious 
in  'breaking'  a  chill  and  perfecting  a  cure,  we 
put  it  in  our  editorial  columns,  where  no  hum- 
bug remedy  stall  ever  fcd  a  place  if  we  know 


Ague  or  Intermittent  Fever. — This  disease 
consists  of  cold,  hot,  and  sweating  stages  in 
succession,  attending  each  paroxysm,  and  fol- 
lowed by  intermission.  The  cold  stage  com- 
mences with  languor,  a  sense  of  debility,  and 
sluggishness  in  motion,  frequent  yawning  and 
stretching,  and  an  aversion  to  food.  The  face 
and  extremities  become  pale;  the  features 
shrink.  At  length  the  patient  feels  very  cold, 
and  universal  rigors  come  on,  with  pains  in  the 
head,  back,  loins  and  joints — nausea  and  vom- 
iting of  bilious  matter;  the  respiration  is  small, 
frequent  and  anxious;  sensibility  is  greatly  im- 
paired; the  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and  often 
irregular,  and  the  shiverings  terminate  in  a  uni- 
versal and  convulsive  shaking. 

These  symptons,  abating  after  a  short  time, 
the  second  stage  commences  with  an  increase 
of  heat  over  the  whole  body,  redness  of  the  face 
diynessof  the  skin,  thirst,  pain  in  the  head,  throb- 
bing in  the  temples,  anxiety  and  restlessness; 
the  respiration  is  fuller  and  more  free,  but  still 
frequent;  the  tongue  is  furred,  and  the  pulse 
has  become  regular,  hard  and  full.  If  the  at- 
tack has  been  very  severe,  then  perhaps  deliri- 
um will  arise.  When  these  symptoms'have  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  a  moisture  breaks  out  on 
the  forehead,  and  by  degrees  becoaaes  a  sweat, 
and  this  at  length  extends  over  the  whole  body. 
As  this  sweat  continues  to  flow,  the  heat  of  the 
body  abates,  the  thirst  ceases,  and  most  of  the 
functions  are  restored  to  their  ordinary  state. 
This  constitutes  the  third  stage.  When  the  par- 
oxysms are  of  short  duration,  and  leave  the  in- 
tervals quite  free,  we  may  expect  a  speedy  re- 
covery; but  when  they  are  violent,  and  attended 
with  much  anxiety  and  delirium,  the  event  may 
be  doubtful.  Marsh  miasma,  or  the  ffluvia 
arising  from  stagnant  water,  or  marshy  grounds, 
when  acted  upon  by  heat,  are  the  mostfrequent 
causes  of  this  fever. 

The  bilious,  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers 
which  are  so  prevalent  in  the  valleys  of  the 
great  rivers  throughout  the  United  States  du- 
ring the  Summer  and  Autumn,  and  remarkably 
so  during  seasons  of  unusual  heat  and  dryness, 
are  invariably  accompanied  by  extensive  de- 
rangements of  the  stomach  and  liver,  and  other 
abdominal  viscera.  There  are  always  more  or 
less  obstructions  of  the  liver,  a  weakness  and 
irri  table  state  of  the  stomach,  and  great  torpor 
of  the  bowels,  clogged  up  with  vitiated  accu- 
mulaitons.  In  their  treatment,  a  purgative,  ex- 
erting a  powerful  influence  upon  these  various 
organs,  is  essentially  necessary. 

A  Dangerous  Paper. — The  green  paper  used 
to  wrap  about  lozenges,  sold  in  shops,  railroad 
cars,  and  on  the  street  corners,  has  long  been 
suspected  to  contain  arsenic,  and  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  the  facts  by  analysis,  we  recent- 
ly purchaseda  roll  of  lozenges  covered  with 
this  paper. 

A  qualitative  examination  of  the  paper  af- 
forded all  the  characteristic  reactions  for  arsenio 
and  copper.  The  wrapper  contained  20  square 
inches  of  paper.  Of  this,  16  were  taken  for 
quantitative  analysis.  The  result  of  the  exam- 
ination showed  that  this  portion  contained 
.1516  grams,  or  2.34  grains  of  metallic  arsenic. 
This  is  equivalent  to  2.94  grains  in  the  whole 
of  the  wrapper,  a  quantity  sufficient  to  destroy 
life  in  an  adult  person.  Children  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  allowed  to  purchase  the  loz- 
enges covered  with  this  poisonous  paper,  and 
the  rolls  are  often  put  into  the  hands  of  infants, 
as  a  plaything.  As  everything  goes  into  the 
mouth  of  young  children,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
no  more  dangerous  substance  can  pass  into  a 
family,  than  these  packages  of  confectionery. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  instances  of  poisoning 
have  occurred  from  this  cause,  which  have  been 
of  a  serious  or  fatal  character.  There  should 
be  laws  prohibiting  the  use  of  poisonous  papers 
for  any  purpose. — Boston  Jour.  Cliemistry. 

New  Plan  of  Extracting  Bodies  from  the 
Ear. — Dr.  Loewenberg,  of  Paris,  describes  a 
new  plan  for  extracting  solid  bodies  from  the 
ear.  A  very  small  brush  is  made  by  rolling  and 
fixing  a  narrow  strip  of  old  linen  around  a  thin 
wooden  handle  (a  match,  for  instance),  and  un- 
ravelling its  free  border  to  the  length  of  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch.  The  end  of  the  so  obtained 
fringe  is  dipped  into  a  warm  and  very  concen- 
trated solution  of  glue,  applied  to  the  visible 
part  of  the  foreign  body — or  rather  the  operator 
leans  it  against  the  body  by  letting  it  glide  very 
softly,  and  without  exercising  any  pressure, 
over  it.  Previous  to  the  application,  the  pa- 
tient seats  himself  comfortably  in  an  arm-chair 
or  on  a  sofa,  and  inclines  his  head  toward  the 
healthy  ear.  He  remains  in  this  position  for 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  agglutinated  brush.  This  time 
past,  consolidation  is  generally  accomplished, 
and  the  foreign  body  can  bo  extracted  by  gently 
pulling  at  the  brush. 

Medical  Treatment  of  Mr.  Greeley.  — 
Medical  skill  was  exhausted  in  trying  to  save 
the  great  journalist.  Every  remedy  and  appli- 
ance was  used  in  his  case.  One  operation  was 
reported  which  is  but  seldom  witnessed  in  the 
treatment  of  mental  maladies.  It  was  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Brown  Sequard,  formerly  of 
Paris,  the  highest  medical  authority  on  mental 
complaints.  It  consisted  of  the  application  of 
an  iron  heated  to  a  white  heat.  This  was  drawn 
quickly  ('own  his  spinal  column  from  the  neck 
to  the  hip-joint,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  draw 
the  inflammation  away  from  the  brain.  The 
patient  was  in  a  torpid  condition,  and  appar- 
ently did  not  experience  any  sensation  from  titar 
operation. — 2f.  X,  Svn, 
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Close  of  Volume  IV. 

With  this  number  of  the  Pacific  Rcbal  Press, 
goes  the  Index  for  the  last  six  months,  and 
closes  the  fourth  volume.  We  have  endeavored 
to  give  to  our  patrons  a  paper  that  should  be  a 
credit  to  us  as  agricultural  journalists,  and  to 
make  it  the  exponent  and  staunch  promoter 
of  the  great  interests  it  claims  more  especially 
to  advocate. 

We  are  sure  we  have  spared  no  reasonable 
effort  to  make  the  Rural  a  welcome,  interest- 
ing, elevating  and  instructive  journal.  How 
well  we  have  succeeded  in  attaining  the  high 
reputation  we  had  hoped  to  merit,  we  leave 
entirely  with  our  readers.  Of  the  continued 
success  of  our  enterprise  we  simply  state,  that 
it  fully  equals  our  highest  expectations  and 
encourages  us  to  increased  efforts  for  the 
future. 

With  a  renewal  of  our  present  large  subscrip- 
tion, and  the  additions  daily  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  we  shall  enter  upon  our 
next  volume,  more  than  ever  before,  deter- 
mined to  spare  no  pains  or  reasonable  cost  to 
continue  and  maintain  the  Kubal,  as  the  best 
agricultural  journal  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  We 
have  numerous  correspondents  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  and  out  of  the  State,  who 
will  lend  us  the  aid  of  their  minds,  their  ex- 
perience and  their  pens,  and  we  shall  endeavor 
to  increase  the  volume  of  our  correspondence 
by  contributions  from  new  sources. 

To  those  who  have  kindly  contributed  to  our 
columns  in  the  past  we  are  truly  grateful,  and 
desire  a  continuance  of  their  favors.  Our 
thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Press  which  has  so 
generally  made  kindly  mention  of  the  Rural. 

And  now,  as  the  old  year,  with  all  its  joys 
andsorrows,  its  successes  and  disappointments, 
will  soon  be  laid  in  the  sepulcher  of  the  past, 
and  another  and  a  new  one  will  take  its  place 
in  the  calendar  of  ages,  so  may  we  all  of  us, 
bury  our  griefs  and  animosities  in  the  same 
tomb;  and  with  bounding,  joyous  hearts,  wake 
to  the  morning  light  of  Wednesday  next,  with 
a  heartfelt,  Happy  New  Year  to  all  the  living. 


A  New  Steam  Press. 

We  have  given  our  readers  the  best  paper,  Ink  and 
press  work  of  any  widely  circulated  newspaper  on 
this  coast.  But  we  are  not  satisfied  with  that.  We 
want  to  serve  our  readers  better.  In  order  to  do  so,  we 
have  ordered  a  new  steam  press  of  the  latest  and  most 
improved  pattern  for  fine  and  fast  newspaper  work. 
It  is  provided  with  an  extra  complement  of  distributing 
rollers  to  enable  us  to  use  stronger  ink,  especially  for 
working  engravings  up  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is 
now  on  its  way  from  Chicago  and  will  doubtless  soon  be 
in  running  order,  adjoining  our  composing  and  editorial 
rooms,  at  114  Clay  St. 


England   and   the   Pacific   Coast.    An 
Argument  for,  Varied  Crops. 

large  tracts  of  land  in  California  are  better 
suited  to  the  growth  of  wheat  than  of  any  other 
cereal,  and  particularly  so  is  this  the  case  with 
the  great  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  may  also  be 
laid  down  as  an  axiom  almost,  that  most  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State  will,  outside  of 
wheat,  profitably  grow  no  other  cereal  whose 
usual  habitat  is  found  in  temperate  climes.  But 
if  this  is  true  of  the  southern  section,  the  re- 
verse is  probably  true  of  many  other  places  in 
the  north  and  particularly  along  the  northern 
coast 
From  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  Borders  of  Oregon. 

And  of  course  of  Oregon  and  Washington  it 
is  particularly  true.  Barley,  oats,  rye,  flax, 
etc.,  would  in  many  cases  be  more  profitable 
were  there  a  large  market  to  be  found  for  them. 
But  the  farmer,  from  lack  of  information,  gen- 
ally  imagine  that  all  that  he  can  profitably  ex- 
port is  his  wheat  to  England,  a  little  barley  to 
Peru,  and  a  little  barley  and  oats  to  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Central  and  South  America,  to 
Honolulu,  Tahiti,  China,  and  Japan.  What  a 
mistake  this  is  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
table.  V 
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The  Immense  Value 
Of  these  English  imports  will  be  better  appre- 
ciated, when  it  is  known  that  they  equal  four- 
fifths  of  the  whole  exports  of  the  United  States, 
for  a  similar  period,  and  many  times  exceed  all 
exports  of  the  United  States  in  the  particular 
articles  mentioned  in  the  table.  Not  one  of 
these  articles  of  domestic  produce  are  there 
that  we  do  not  grow,  and  of  a  quality  far  supe- 
rior to  the  greater  quantity  of  them  brought 
from  all  quarters  of  the  world  to  England. 

England  Wants 
Every  year,  four  times  as  much  wheat  as  we 
grow  on  this  Coast;  fifteen  times  as  much  bar- 
ley; fifty  times  as  much  oats,  and  butter, 
cheese  and  eggs  almost  without  limit.  She 
needs  nine  million  pounds  of  hops  for  her  beer, 
ale  and  porter;  fifteen  million  pounds  of  tallow 
and  stearine  for  her  soap  and  candle  factories, 
and  over  three  hundred  pounds  of  wool,  ten 
times  over  whole  annual  production  for  the 
looms  of  Yorkshire.  So  that  if  they  looked  to 
England  alone 

Our  Farmers  Need  Never  Lack  a  Market. 
The  farming  population  would  have  to  in- 
crease many  times  in  number  before  it  could 
hope  to  meet  the  import  wants  of  England,  not 
to  speak  of  other  lands;  and  for  the  future  they 
need  not  often  fear  high  prices  of  tonnage. 
Three  pounds  per  ton  or  seventy-two  cents  per 
cental  is  the  highest  freight  that  need  be  paid 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  On  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  etc.,  this  would  be  comparatively  little, 
and  on  butter,  cheese,   etc.,  it  would  be  less 


than  one  cent  per  pound  at  the  present  time. 
Barley  is  $2.20  and  6cts.,  $4.  in  England,  and 
this  would  leave  an  upward  margin  for  the 
buyer  and  producer.  So  that  the  farmer  has 
not  only  in  the  wants  of  England  alone  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  vary  his  crops,  but  he  may 
be  sure  under  ordinary  circumstances  of  a 
never-failing  market  for  many,  many  years  to 
come. 


Progress  and  Development  of  Silk 
Culture  in  California. 

[Article  written  by  Mb.  BoMixrK  Bomiummk.  nf  Los 
Angeles,  for  the  Courrier  dr.  San  Francisco,  Translated 
for  the  Rubal  Pbess  by  C.  H.  D.) 

California  has  lost  a  part  of  her  revenues  by 
the  exhaustion  of  her  gold  mines;  she  can  cre- 
ate for  herself  others  by  silk  culture,  thanks  to 
the  fertility  of  her  soil  and  to  her  favorable 
climate. 

Mr.  Prevost  was  one  of  the  first  who  engaged 
in  the  raising  of  silkworms;  he  was  the  first 
who  made  plantations  of  mulberry  trees  at  San 
Jose".  Seeking  in  California  through  a  thou- 
sand difficulties,  the  most  favorable  climate,  he 
chose  Los  Angeles,  where  he  made  large  plan- 
tations, built  a  silkworm  nursery,  encouraged 
land-holders  who  were  going  into  this  new  kind 
of  production,  and  he  was  about  to  reap  the  re- 
sults of  his  labors  when  he  died. 

After  his  death,  the  plantations  in  Los  An- 
geles county  were  neglected.  Several  who  had 
gone  into  silk-culture,  but  who  had  no  practi- 
cal knowledge,  became  discouraged  and  aban- 
doned their  plantations. 

At  Santa  Barbara 

Messrs.  Goux  and  Pakar  who  persevered, 
have  already  obtained  good  results,  and  their 
eggs  are  well  known  in  France.  Each  year  they 
enlarge  their  plantation.  Mr.  Nicolas  Larco, 
of  San  Francisco,  set  out  a  plantation  of  mul- 
berry trees  of  the  better  kinds,  Alba  and  Moretla 
on  his  farm  at  Mayfield.  He  raised  some  silk 
worms  and  obtained  good  results;  his  eggs  were 
sent  to  Italy,  and  are  now  in  demand.  His 
cocoons  of  a  beautiful  shape,  and  yellow  color, 
improve  each  year.  They  are  remarkable  in 
the  strength  of  the  textile  fibre  and  are  rich  in 
silk. 

The  Davisville  Experiment. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Davisville,  Yolo 
County;  from  Sacramento,  and  from  Nevada 
City,  where  I  ascertained  the  true  condition 
of  silk  culture.  At  Davisville,  where  I  was 
called,  I  found  two  large  silkworm  ^nurseries, 
badly  sheltered  for  the  too  changing  temperature 
of  the  country,  badly  built,  and  abandoned. 
Nevertheless  with  certain  alterations  they 
might  have  succeeded  iu  raising  silkworms — 
but  the  plantation,  which  they  called  the 
largest  in  California,  has  been  destroyed,  and 
the  four-year  old  trees  taken  up  and  burned. 

At  Sacramento  the  plantations  of  mulberry 
trees  are  in  the  worst  conditions  because  of  the 
marshy  soil.  Then  the  trees,  set  too  close 
absorb  miasma  capable  of  poisoning  the  better 
races  of  silkworms.  This  region  in  my  opin- 
ion, will  never  be  suitable  for  silk-culture. 
The  Foot-Hills  the  Best  Locality. 

At  Nevada  City  it  is  quite  the  contrary.  Mr. 
Edward  Muller  who  was  the  first  in  Nevada  to 
give  attention  to  silk-culture,  planted  mulberry 
trees  of  the  better  kinds  ^/6a  and  Morcita;  these 
are  now  so  large  that  they  have  furnished 
seeds  for  almost  the  whole  country.  Mr. 
Muller  is  then  the  veritable  propagator  of  plan- 
talions. 

He  also  engaged  in  raising  silk-worms.  He 
obtained  the  best  results.  To-day  his  eggs  are 
well  known  in  the  States,  in  Austria,  in  Hun- 
gary and  even  in  Mexico,  where  they  give  every 
year  the  most  advantageous  results.  At  the 
Agricultural  Fair  at  Sacramento  he  obtained  a 
premium  and  a  gold  medal.  He  has  formed  a 
new  plantation  of  mulberry  trees,  and  in  a 
few  years  be  can  enlarge  and  extend  his  in- 
dustry. 

Choice  Varieties  of  Mulberries. 

Mr.  Gillet,  of  Nevada,  owns  a  plantation 
which  is  a  veritable  prodigy  in  agriculture.  He 
made  his  plantation  upon  a  rock  which  he  was 
obliged  with  much  pains,  first  to  clear,  and 
then  to  cultivate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
there  a  suitable  soil.  He  imported  from  France 
a  great  number  of  fruit  trees,  and  some  mul- 
berry trees  of  a  fine  kind  iately  adopted  in 
France  by  the  raisers,  the  large  leaved  Morxis 
Japonica,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Multicaulis  generally  adopted,  and  improp- 
erly used,  iu  the  greater  number  of  plantations 
in  California.  He  has  planted  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance, and  in  good  order  some  Albas  and  Alorettas 
and  he  has  grafted  a  great  number  of  them. 

In  this  country  where  hand  labor  is  the 
great  question,  these  new  mulberry  trees  give 
a  great  advantage,  for  with  the  same  expendi- 
ture in  hand  labor  they  produce  double  the 
leaves.  The  efforts,  the  assiduous  and  intelli- 
gent care,  which  Mr.  Gillet  gives  to  his  plan- 
tation, will  assure  him  happy  results.  His 
first  silkwormb,  although  still  but  few,  are  yet 
very  fine. 

Messrs.  Isoard  and  Weber,  also,  of  Nevada, 
engage  also  in  silk-culture;  they  have  formed 
at  some  distance  from  the  town  a  good  planta- 
tion, of  good  size  and  located  under  very  good 


conditions,  and  containing  choice  kinds  of 
trees.  These  three  breeders  have  more  than 
20,000  mulberry  trees. 

This  little  mountain  town,  situated  2,500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the  one  which 
promises  the  most  for  silk-culture;  much  more 
than  elsewhere  progress  is  apparent,  as  shown 
by  the  most  favorable  results,  as  well  as  by  the 
excellent  quality  of  silkworm  eggs.  I  have 
myself  used,  this  year,  at  Los  Angeles,  some 
eggs  from  Nevada,  and  those  from  Mr.  Muller 
gave  me  the  best  results,  as  to  quantity  and 
beauty  of  the  cocoons. 

Probable  Future  of  the  Industry. 

California  is  still  making  only  her  first  at- 
tempt in  the  silk  industry,  but,  nevertheless, 
it  is  destined  to  give  to  silkworm  raisers,  an 
well  as  to  landholders,  the  richest  results,  and 
to  their  vast  possessions  a  new  and  very  re- 
munerative production.  The  climate,  in  cer- 
tain counties,  is  most  favorable  to  the  raising 
of  silk-worms;  no  indication  of  disease  exists 
in  the  whole  country. 

Those  who  had  gone  into  this  industry  in  Cali- 
fornia used  to  say:  "  We  find  no  sale  for  our 
products;  we  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  the 
eggs,  and  still  less  with  the  cocoons." 

I  shall  answer  them :  Make  yourselvos  known 
to  Europe,  whose  want  of  eggs  is  so  great 
that  she  is  obliged  to  resort  to  Japan ;  produce 
the  eggs,  choose  the  best  races,  and  you  will 
have  not  only  orders,  but  also  buyers  at  San 
Francisco,  as  is  already  the  case  this  year,  on 
account  of  the  good  results  which  your  eggs 
have  given  in  Europe. 

Besides  the  eggs  there  will  be  spinning  estab- 
lishments to  use  our  cocoons,  of  which  the 
silk  is  so  beautiful,  and  manufactories  of  silks, 
which  will  be  eager  to  buy  the  raw  silks,  supe- 
rior to  the  silks  of  Europe. 

Best  Varieties  of  Worms. 

The  best  eggs  in  California  are  at  present 
those  called  French  Annual — varieties  with  yel- 
low cocoons,  imported  long  years  ago  from 
Italy,  from  France  and  from  Louisiana,  bred 
very  advantageously  by  Mr.  Rocchi,  of  New 
Orleans;  the  Montaubans,  with  beautiful  white 
cocoons;  the  eggs  of  the  Alps,  and  a  new  va- 
riety identical  with  the  finest  old  Italian  kinds 
of  Lombardy;  the  Brianzas,  imported  from 
France,  raised  with  success  at  Nevada,  by 
Messrs.  Muller  and  Gillet,  with  yellow  co- 
coons, of  a  fine  form,  well  wound,  and  which 
give  the  most  beautiful  of  silk. 

Not  only  is  the  climate  of  California  favor- 
able, but  it  has  the  advantage  that,  in  reproduc- 
ing the  races  it  improves  them,  gives  form  to 
the  cocoons,  and  also  more  consistence  and 
weight. 

I  cannot  yet  say  anything  of  the  plantation 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Brinnan  at  Calistoga  (Napa 
Connty),  of  which  they  give  me  favorable  re- 
ports; I  sh;ill  visit  it  within  a  few  days.  I 
shall  not  dwell  upon  the  results  which  I  have 
obtained  myself  at  Los  Angeles,  but  I  repro- 
duce a  certificate  signed  by  prominent  persons 
in  Los  Angeles  who  visited  my  establishment: 

"We  certify  that  in  November  last  there  ar- 
rived in  Los  Angeles  an  Italian  silk  raiser  M  r. 
Romulus  Bonhomme — and  that  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  occasioned  by  the  bad  mulberry 
plantations,  he  has  obtained  in  his  first  year 
the  best  results.  We  certify  also  to  having 
visited  his  silkworm  nursery  during  the  raising 
of  his  silkworms,  and  after  the  harvest,  we 
have  witnessed  his  complete  success;  his  co- 
coons are  of  the  most  beautiful  form  and  of  a 
tine  type,  which  proves  that  the  climate  of  Los 
Angeies  is  very  favorable  to  sericulture." 
G.  W.  Babteb. 

J.    R.    ToliKUMANN. 

J.  G.  Downey. 
T.  W.  Temple. 
E.  F.  Feodoli. 
G.  B.  Sanouinetti. 

J.  P.  WinNEY. 
R.    MONTAGNE. 

Los  Angeles,  October  2t»th,  1872. 

Since  preparing  the  above  Mr.  Bonhomme 
has  handed  us  the  following: 

Having  also  visited  Calistoga  (Napa  county) 
I  can  say  that  by  its  topographical  position  it 
must  be  vi  rv  favorable  for  the  raising  of  silk- 
worms; placed  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  in  a  very 
fertile  valley,  it  is  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds 
by  the  Sierra  Nevada,  its  air  is  always  pure  and 
its  sky  limpid.  Without  being  too  much  so  it 
is  enough  elevated  not  to  be  visited  by  the  sea 
mists,  which  deposit  a  saline  dew  upon  the 
leaves,  which  is  very  injurious  to  the  worms, 
not  by  the  fo>,'s  of  the  bay  or  of  the  Sacra- 
mento river,  which  give  too  much  moisture  to 
the  leaves. 

The  plantation  of  mulberry  trees  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Brannan  contains  neariy  100  acres  of 
good  land,  and  the  trees  are  placed  24  feet 
apart,  so  that  in  two  years  it  may  be  set  down 
as  the  finest  and  largest  plantation  in  Califor- 
nia. His  trees  are  all  of  the  best  kind,  the 
Alba.      " 

There  are  at  Calistoga  two  fine  localities,  and 
by  a  few  necessary  changes  there  could  be 
made  two  good  cocooneries.  I  think  this  coun- 
ty and  the  plantation  of  Mr,  Brannan  the 
best  chosen  in  all  respects. 

In  two  years  the  harvest  of  leaves  may 
reach  100,000  pounds,  sufficient  to  raise  80 
ounces  of  silk-worm  eggs  (from  the  egg)  which 
should  prodnci  M  least  5,000  or  G,000  ounces 
of  eggs  for  exportation,  or  6,000  pounds  of  co- 
coons for  spinning. 

Thebe  are  6,000,000  real-estate  owners  in 
the  United  States,  the  farmers  being  4,000,000 
of  the  number. 


December  28,  1872.] 
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Floriculture.  —  Growing    Plants   from 
Cuttings. 

The  question  is  asked  us — "why  is  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  get  plant  cuttings  to  glow  in  pots,  in  the 
country  or,  indeed,  outside  of  green-houses 
generally  1"  The  person  making  the  inquiry 
aays,  she  uses  the  best  garden  soil;  keeps  the 
pots  in  a  warm,  sunny  place,  waters  them  abun- 
dantly aDd  yet,  the  cuttings  are  so  slow  in  start- 
ing, if  indeed  they  start  at  all. 

We  might  suggest  at  least  three  good  reasons, 
probably,  why  the  cuttings  do  not  grow  well. 
One  is,  that  they  are  not  taken  from  the  parent 
plant  at  the  proper  time  of  growth;  the  second, 
that  instead  of  "the  best  garden  soil"  they 
should  be  started  in  nearly  clean  sand ;  and  the 
third  reason  probably  is,  that  the  part  of  the 
eutting  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  kept, 
not  perhaps  too  hot,  but  too  dry. 

W.  Tyrone,  in  a  valuable  European  exchange 
of  ours,  gives  an  article  so  directly  in  point,  so 
timely  and  one  that  will  set  our  fair  correspon- 
dent so  completely  in  the  path  to  success,  that 
we  give  it,  together  with  a  small  cut  the  better 
to  illustrate  the  process: 

"Raising    Cuttings." 

A  lady  showed  me,  the  other  day,  with  much 
gratification,  a  little  box  of  earth  kept  among 
leaf  plants  on  the  shady  side  of  her  house.  It 
contained  nice  young  plants  of  Verbenas,  Ger- 
aniums, Ivies  etc.,  which  she  had  grown  from 
slips  with  no  trouble  at  all  !  She  was  the  more 
pleased  because  she  never  had  any  such  before; 
but  this  time  an  expert  friend  of  hers  told  her 
to  set  them  in  very  fine  mellow  ground,  press  it 
around  them,  keep  them  damp,  and  avoid 
handling  them.  And  here  they  are,  rooted  and 
growing,  as  easy  as  fun;  nothing  to  do  but  to  let 
them  alone. 

"Yes,"  said  I;  "very  good,  but  we  have  had 
lately  the  finest  of  damp,  warm,  growing  June 
weather.  Suppose  that  a  term  of  hot,  dry 
weather,  or  a  pinch  of  cold,  such  as  we  some- 
times have  even  in  June,  should  have  come 
along.     Would  they  let  the  cuttings  alone  ?" 

"Oh,  I  see;  that  is  what  a  green-house  is  for; 
to  shelter  plants  from  such  changes." 

ies,  and  to  admit  the  needed  light  while  giv- 
ing the  shelter.  For  infant  plants,  which  re- 
quire more  steady  and  constant  moisture  of  the 
air  and  soil,  and  evener  temperature  than  is 
necessary  or  best  for  older  plants,  it  is  common 
to  have  a  little  glass-covered  enclosure  within  the 
larger  one.  And  it  is  easy  to  have  such  a  tiny  lit- 
tle greenhouse  on  the  window  sill,  as  effective  as 
anywhere,  and  it  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes. 

A  common  large  cigar  box  may  be  the  house. 
A  pane  of  glass  to  cover  it  will  make  the  roof. 
A  shallow  pan,  or  two  saucers  of  water  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  or  2  inches  of  fresh  wet 
moss  around  its  roots,  or  both,  as  in  the  section 
(fig.  1);  will  furnish  vapor  which  the  glass 
covering  will  retain,  while  admitting  light.  To 
prevent  access  of  heat  in  case  of  the  sun  shin- 
ing full  on  its  glass  roof,  a  piece  of  white  paper 
can  be  laid  on  as  a  screen,  and  kept  secure  by  a 
piece  of  glass,  so  that  light  may  be  excluded  as 
little  as  possible  during  the  day.  And  if  cold 
nights  should  occur,  the  box  is  easily  moved  to 
a  safer  position. 

The  engraving  shows  in  section,  three  cut- 
tings set  in  the  sandy  mould  in  the  inner  box, 
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the  pan  beneath,  the  moss  around,  and  the 
glass  and  paper  and  paper-weight  abo^e. 

All  necessary  precautions  are  thus  secured, 
and  a  crop  of  cuttings  may  be  had,  rooted,  in  a 
week  or  two,  if  they  are  taken  green  from  the 
ends  of  the  stoutest  young  shoots  of  an  herba- 
ceous plant,  when  just  under  full  process  of  ex- 
tension in  growth.  The  lower  leaves  are  taken 
off  and  the  cuttings  immediately  set  in  the 
damp,  sandy  soil,  before  they  fade  in  the  least. 
They  may  be  from  1  to  3  inches  long,  and  the 
two  or  more  leaves  left  on  them  may  be  clipped 
if  they  are  very  large,  so  as  to  Treduce  their 
length.  The  soil  may  be  pure  sand,  if  merely 
for  rooting  or  striking  the  cuttings,  as  the 
phrase  is.  Bat  whatever  soil  is  used  must  be 
sweet  and  fresh,  taken  from  the  surface,  where 
it  has  been  long  exposed  to  the  light,  the  rain, 
and  the  free  air.  A  piece  of  decayed  sod,  full 
of  the  fibrous  roots,  covered  1  or  2  inches  deep 
with  clean  sand,  will  make  an  excelleut  bed,  in 
which  the  young  plants  can  feed  well  after  they 
have  rooted.  On  setting  the  cuttings  in  the 
sand,  it  should  be  once  gently  but  thoroughly 
watered.  With  the  surroundings  indicated  in 
the  figure,  is  not  likely  to  become  dry;  but  if  it 
should,  water  must  be  sprinkled  on  very  gently, 
for  the  cuttings  should  not  be  suffered  to  flag  in 
the  least. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  "damping  off," 
which  sometimes  destroys  cuttings;  but  if  the 
soil  and  box  are  sweet  and  clean,  the  tempera- 
ture favorable  and  steady,  the  water  pure  and 
tepid,  and  given  in  vapor  rather  than  in  solid 
flow,  tho  process  of  cell  extension  will  go  on 
within  the  cutting,  rapid,  as  the  frothing  of  beer 
but  far  too  infinitessimally  minute  to  be  visible, 
and  its  extensions  will  soon  appear  in  the  form 
of  new  roots  and  new  tips. 


The  Beckwith  Sewing  Machine. 

Our  object  in  giving  an  illustration  of  this 
machine  is  partly  to  secure  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  the  following  facts:  First,  that  it  is 
in  its  way  the  best  sewing  maohine  in  existence ; 
and  secondly,  because  we  propose  to  offer  it  at 
a  very  low  rate  to  the  public  as  an  inducement 
to  subscribe  to  the  Rural  Press. 

In  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  this 
machine  is  held  at  the  East,  we  copy  the  follow 
ing  from  the  Scientific  American: 

"To  make  a  very  cheap  sewing  machine  has 
been  the  aim  of  many  inventors.  To  make  a 
very  cheap  and  also  a  good  one  has  been  sought 
by  some,  but  few  have  been  successful  in  com- 
bining the  two  advantages  of  small  cost  and 
great  utility.  We,  however,  exhibit  in  the 
accompanying  engraving  one  that  possesses  the 
utility  of  more  costly  machines,  while  it  is  fur- 
nished at  a  price  below  anything  we  have  had 
of  the  kind  that  can  perform  the  same  work  in 
as  complete  a  manner.  It  is  capable,  as  we  have 
proved  by  operating  it,  of  doing  plain  seaming, 
hemming,  stitching,  embroidering,  and  in  short, 
most  of  the  sewing  done  in  families. 

The  stitch  is  the  elastic  loop-stitch,  which 
has  against  many  misrepresentations*  and  much 
prejudice,  gained  a  wide  popularity,  many  now 
preferring  it  to  the  lock-stitch.  In  fact,  a  high- 
priced  machine,  which  has  had  probably  as 
large,  if  not  larger,  sale  than  any  other  in  Eng- 
land, employs  this  stitch. 

The  American  Agriculturist  in  speaking  of 
this  machine  says: 

We  are  prepared  to  indorse  the  Beckwith 
Sewing    Machine    as  one  worthy  of  being  at 


the  Beckwith  machine  that  we  can  give  it  and 
two  volumes  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  com- 
mencing with  January  and  ending  with  Decem- 
ber, 1873,  inclusive,  for  the  sum  of  $14  and  we 
particularly  invite  our  subscribers  to  take  the 
matter  into  serious  consideration. 

We  will  fill  orders  for  machines  at  $12  each 
with  express  charges  added.  It  can  be  seen 
and  operated  at  our  office  by  patrons  who  wish 
to  call  and  examine  samples  of  its  work. 

Eucalyptus— Rapid  Growth. 

Eds.  Press: — I  saw  a  few  days  ago  a  notice  in 
one  of  the  daily  papers,  taken  from  an  Aspin- 
wall  paper,  about  some  trees  there  which  in  two 
years  time  from  seeds  had  obtained  a  hight  of 
twenty  feet.  Now  that  is  nothing  very  remark- 
able for  a  tropical  climate.  California  can  beat 
that  easy  enough.  There  are  blue  gum  trees 
growing  on  the  hillside,  just  two  years  old  from 
seed,  which  now  stand  twenty-two  and  a  half 
feet  high;  they  were  sot  out  in  April,  1871, 
when  only  four  to  six  inches  high  and  never  ir- 
rigated. I  do  not  doubt  but  there  are  still 
larger  ones  of  the  same  age  in  other  places.  It 
speaks  well  indeed,  for  the  immediate  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  a  Eucalyptus  plantation. 
Several  of  them  are  fifteen  inches  around  the 
body,  and  all  stand  well  so  far,  without  artifi- 
cial supports,  although  much  exposed  to  the 
north  and  southerly  winds.  Distances  apart 
ten  feet.  For  regular  forest  they  may  be  only 
from  four  to  six  feet.  CM.  Petersen. 

D.  D.  &  B.  Inslitute,  Berkley. 

Our  correspondent  must  get  up  a  bigger  story 
than  the  one  given  by  about  ten  feet,  for  the 
Panama  Star  and   Herald  gives  a  striking  illus- 


THE      BECKWITH     SEWING    MACHINE. 


once  secured  by  all  who  cannot  pur- 
chase the  expensive  machines  ;  and,  as 
will  be  seen  below,  many  of  those  who  have 
the  larger  machines  will  want  this  one  in  addi- 
tion. Here  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Beckwith  machine: 

1st.  It  is  well  and  strongly  made,  and 
thoroughly  electro-plated  with  nickel  through- 
out, by  the  new  process,  which  is  decidedly  su- 
perior to  the  usual  thin  silver-plating,  as  it  is 
far  more  durable,  and  does  not  tarnish.  It  is 
simple  in  its  parts,  and  its  use  quickly  learned, 
and  runs  so  easily  that  a  child  can  work  it. 

2d.  It  is  easily  attached  to  any  table  or  stand 
having  a  leaf  or  edge  projecting  an  inch  or  so, 
and  can  thus  be  used  in  any  part  of  the  house, 
near  a  window,  etc.  It  is  so  light  and  portable 
that  a  lady  can  carry  it  with  her  in  a  reticule 
when  visiting  or  on  a  journey,  ready  for  use  at 
any  moment.  It  is  so  convenient  in  this  respect 
that  it  will  be  a  useful  addition  where  other 
machines  are  used,  either  for  carrying  to  differ- 
ent rooms,  or  when  two  wish  to  sew  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  applicable  for  almost  all  kinds 
of  family  sewing. 

3d.  It  makes  the  elastic  loop  stitch  (the  samo 
as  the  Wilcox  &  Gibbs  and  some  other  good 
machines),  which  with  a  little  care  in  making 
the  closing  stitch,  is  abundantly  strong  for 
nearly  all  kinds  of  sewing,  and  less  liable  to 
break  in  washing  and  wearing,  owing  to  its 
elasticity.  If  has  the  advantage  that  the  stitch 
can  be  removed  when  desired.  Those  who  have 
lock-stich  machines,  will  find  this  stitch  more 
convenient  for  many  kinds  of  sowing,  for  em- 
brordering,  etc.  Many  contend  that  the  elastic 
loop-stitch  is  more  durable. 

The  foregoing  should  be  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  the  machine  and  the 
work  it  can  do.  And  now  we  have 
made  such  arrangements  with   the  makers  of 


tration  of  the  vigor  and  rapidity  of  vegetation 
in  the  tropics,  by  referring  to  the  bushes  and 
trees  growing  in  the  rums  of  the  burned  As- 
pinwall  Hotel,  at  Panama.  It  is  scarcely  more 
than  two  years  since  this  conflagration  took 
place,  and  yet  there  are  now  growing  within  the 
walls,  trees  at  least  thirty  feet  in  hight.  They 
belong  to  what  are  called  trumpet  trees  (genus 
Cecropia),  and  the  branches  are  said  to  be 
crowding  out  of  the  door  and  windows,  so  as  to 
render  it  probable  that  in  their  further  growth 
they  will  throw  down  the  walls  with  which  they 
are  interlaced. 


Intended  New  Importation  or  Merinos. — 
A.  G.  Stonesifer,  from  near  Hill's  Ferry,  Stan- 
islaus County,  called  last  week  for  information 
to  enable  him  to  send  to  France  for  the  pur- 
chase and  immediate  shipment  of  a  number  of 
the  best  French  Merinos  to  be  found  on  the 
Continent. 

Mr.  S.  is  fully  aware  that  at  the  recent  great 
German  Exhibition  of  fine  wooled  sheep,  Amer- 
ican Merinos  took  all  the  first  prizes;  and 
further  that  these  same  sheep  necessarily  de- 
scended from  the  old  French  stock,  of  a  larger 
size  than  the  present  American  sheep.  His  ob- 
ject therefore  now  is,  to  cross  the  best  Amer- 
ican superior  in  fineness  of  fleece,  but  small  in 
size,  with  the  old  pure  blood,  with  a  view  if  pos- 
sible of  increasing  the  size  of  the  sheep  without 
deteriorating  the  quality  of  the  fleece.  We  are 
not  sure  but  he  is  on  tbo  right  track  for  im- 
provement. 


Patents  &  Inventions. 


Telegraphic  List  of  U.  S.  Patents 
sued  to  Pacific  Coast  Inventors. 


Is- 


!Re?obtf.d  Officially  fob  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific  Press,    DEVVK?    &    CO.,  Publishers   and 
V.  8.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agents.] 

By   Special    Dispatch,    Dated    Washington, 
D.  C,  Dec.  24th,   1872. 

For  Week  Ending  December  10th,  1872. 
Registered  Package  Envelope. — William  F. 

McCrary,  Baker  Co.,  Oregon. 
Nut    Lock.  —  Francis    A.     Bishop,     Shingle 

Springs,  Cal. 
Dish  Washer. — Augustus  AV.  Thornton,    Men- 
docino, Cal. 
Apparatus  for  Compacting  Granular  Sugar 

into  Blocks. — August  F.  W.  Partz,  Oakland, 

Cal. 
Manufacture    of  Artificial    Stone. — Ernest 

L.  Ransome,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

The  patents  are  not  ready  for  delivery   by  the 

Patent  Office  until  some  14  days  after  the  date  of  iBsue. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  8.  and  Foreign  Patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.,  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  tel- 
egraph or  otherwise)  at  the  lowest  rates.  All  patent 
business  for  Pacific  coast  inventors  transacted  with 
greater  security  and  in  much  less  time  than  by  any  other 
agency. 


The  Winter's  Rainfall. 

In  compliance  with  inquiry,  and  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  who  think  they  can  judge 
by  the  autumn  rainfall,  about  what  the  winter 
and  spring's  rainfall  will  be,  we  annex  a  table 
showing  the  amount  of  rainfall  in  October,  No- 
vember, and  December  of  each  year,  from  1860 
to  Dec.  26th,  1872;  and  in  another  column  the 
total  that  fell  in  the  next  succeeding  four 
months — in  inches  and  hundredths  of  an  inch ; 
also  the  total  rainfall  for  the  seven  months. 

Oct.  Nov.  Dec.    Djchs.         Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apl. 

Following.  Total 

9.38  14.76 

22.92  33.73 

8.54  11.32 

3.64  6,94 

7.34  22.04 

12.19  15.46 

13.36  25.30 

15.82  32.48 

12.60  15.99 

8.37  13.M0 

6.13  7.71 

11.30  22.50 

7.18  to  Dec.  26th. 

Now,  if  there  are  those  wise  enough, 
from  the  foregoing,  to  predict  what  the  rainfall 
will  be  for  the  next  four  months — on  which  the 
next  year's  harvest  mainly  depends — or,  who 
can  approximate  toward^  a  conclusion,  based 
upon  the  above  table,  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  them,  and  if  furnished  us,  will  publish  it 
for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned  who  read  the 
Rural. 

In  regard  to  weather  predictions  for  four 
months  ahead,  we  believe  there  is  not  that 
man  living  who  can  come  any  nearer  to  it  than 
mere  conjecture.  If  there  are  those  who  can 
come  any  nearer  to  it  than  a  Digger  Indian — 
we  say  again,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  them. 


I860 

5.38 

1861 

10.81 

1862 

2.68 

1863 

3.30 

1864 

14.70 

1865 

3.27 

1866 

11.94 

1867 

16.66 

1868 

3.39 

1869 

4.93 

1870 

1.58 

1871 

11.20 

1872 

7.18 

San  Jose  Farmer's  Club  and  Protective 
Association. 

We  have  received  the  regular  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  club.  Much  of  it  pertains 
to  arrangements  that  are  in  progress  for  the 
procurement  of  some  place  in  which  to  hold 
their  meetings,  and  also  certain  stalls  in  a  mark- 
et where  the  farmer  can  sell  his  produce  with- 
out its  going  into  the  hands  of  middlemen. 

A  discussion  also  in  relation  to  "American 
Flunkeyism"  which  cannot  possibly  interest  tho 
readers  of  the  Rural.  We  had  supposed  that 
in  the  Banner  Valley  of  the  State,  as  regards 
the  production  of  agricultural  wealth,  we  should 
from  time  to  time  hear  of  more  interesting  dis- 
cussions on  the  culture  of  grains,  vegetables  and 
fruits,  tho  rearing  and  management  of  domes- 
tic animals,  the  different  breed  of  stock,  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry,  and  we  do  not 
despair  of  these  discussons  yet;  and  when  they 
occur,  shall  be  reported  and  published  in  full. 
We  learn  that  the  subject  chosen  for  discussion 
at  the  next  meeting  is  Irrigation,  a  subject  al- 
ways of  interest  to  California  farmers.  We  shall 
expect  to  hear  of,  and  to  publish  an  interesting 
discussion. 


Juvenile  Classics. — We  have  receivod  from 
R.  Shrugg  &  Co.,  publishers,  N.  Y.,  samples 
of  juvenile  books,  under  the  above  tittle,  so 
beautifully  printed  in  oil  colors  that  they  really 
please  us.  Our  handsomest  toy  books  have 
hitherto  been  importations  from  the  British 
press,  but  now,  by  the  aid  of  superior  zineo- 
graphing  our  American  publishers  are  excelling 
in  the  production  of  cheap  and  really  finely  ex- 
ecuted illustrations. 
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One  Year  Ago. 

One  year  ajro  a  ringing  value, 

A  1I1  ar  Hue  '  vi' 
And  clustering  curls  of  sunny  hair, 
fair  to  die. 

Only  a  year — no  voice,  no  smile, 

No  glues  of  eye, 
No  clustering  curls  of  golden  hair, 

Fair  but  to  die. 

One  jvar  ago^jvhat  loves  what  schemes 

Far  into  life  ! 
What  joyous  hopes,  what  high  resolves. 

What  generous  strife  ! 

The  silent  picture  on  the  wall. 
The  burial-stone, 

Of  all  that  beauty,  life  and  joy 
Remain  alone  I 

One  year,  one  year,  one  little  year, 

Ami  so  much  gone  ! 
And  yi  t  tin  even  flow  of  life 

Moves  calmly  on. 

The  grave  grows  green,  the  flowers  bloom  fair 
Above  that  head: 

No  sorrowing  tint  of  leaf  or  spray- 
Says  he  is  dead. 

No  pause  or  hush  of  merry  birds, 

That  sing  above, 
Till  us  how  coldly  sleeps  below 

The  form  wo  love. 

Where  hast  thou  been  this  year,  beloved T 

What  hast  thou  seen  ? 
What  rising  fair,  what  glorious  life 

Where  thou  hast  been  ? 

The  veil!  the  veil!  so  thin,  so  strong! 

'Twixt  us  and  thee; 
The  mystic  veil,  when  shall  it  fall. 

That  we  may  see  i 

Not  dead,  not  sleeping  not  even  gone, 
But  present  still,  * 

And  waiting  tot  the  coming  hour 
Of  God's  6weet  will. 

Lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 

Our  Savior  dear  I 
We  lay  in  silence  at  thy  feet 

This  sad,  sad  year  I 


Homes  Reduced  by  Dress. 

Only  those  women  who  have  not  the  money 
to  "dress"  can  fully  appreciate  the  crushing 
weight  whieh  society  ruthlessly  heaps  upon 
this  disability.  To  he  unable  to  "dress"  is  to  be 
treated  with  almost  disrespect  in  the  car,  the 
boat,  at  the  public  gathering,  the  street,  and 
the  shop;  to  be  ignored;  to  feel  the  shrug  of 
contempt,  the  sneer  of  levity,  and  the  smile  of 
scorn;  to  be  thrust  aside;  to  be  laughed  at;  to 
to  be  uceremoniously  displaced;  to  bo  cruelly 
driven  out  of  good  society;  to  have  your  heart, 
your  intelligence,  your  thought,  your  virtue, 
your  charactor  held  as  nothing  against  silk;  to 
be  stung;  to  be  outraged;  to  be  proscribed;  to 
be  insulted;  all  this  and  much  more  for  the 
lack  of  money  "to  dress." 

It  matters  not  whether  this  rule  of  society  is 
right  or  wrong,  the  fact  remains  to  blight  and 
to  ruin.  The  fashionable  lady  thinks  noth- 
ing of  paying  $75  for  making  a  dress,  made  up 
of  forty  yards  of  silk,  at  from  $-4  to  $10  per 
yard.  These  are  the  women  who  rule  the  street, 
drawing-rooms,  theaters — dare  we  say  churches. 
After  such  the  lesser  lights  take  pattern.  What 
defense  have  the  girls  -vho  work  for  from  $1  to 
$10  per  week  against  this  array! 

The  rich  can  be  fashionable,  the  poor  cannot 
by  honest  means.  The  poor  industrious  shop 
girl  looks  upon  even  $50  dresses,  and  they  are 
beyond  her  reach.  There  is  a  $40  gulf  between 
her  and  them — between  her  and  the  respect 
and  attention  of  society.  Her  virtue  will  span 
the  chasm.  She  longs  to  lift  the  load  of  pov- 
erty, to  receive  the  caress  of  society,  to  be 
freed  from  bondage.  She  sells  herself  to  hell 
for  dress.  After  the  first  step  is  taken  it  is  not 
long  before  all  useful  labor  is  eschewed,  and 
the  foul  vice  made  to  be  the  only  service  of  in- 
come. This  is  no  picture,  but  what  happens 
every  day,  and  is  a  plain  statement  of  how  the 
recruits  to  brothels  are  made. 
This  mania  for  "dress"  Is  devastating  our  Amer- 
ican society  and  demoralizing  American  women 
to  an  alarming  extent.  The  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  rich  men  who  lead  society  in  this  fear- 
ful race  of  extravagance  are  responsible  for  a 
great  share  of  the  prostitution  which  curses  the 
nation,  as  well  as  for  thousands  of  business  fail- 
ures, scattered  families,  and  the  long  train  of 
miseries  among  us  under  the  cover  of  "keeping 
up  appearances. "  Let  those  who  have  the 
courage  take  this  lesson  and  act  upon  it. 


While  ten  men  watch  for  chances,  one  man 
makes  chances;  while  ten  men  wait  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up,  one  turns  something  up;  so 
while  ten  men  fail,  one  succeeds  and  is  called  a 
man  of  luck,  the  favorite  of  fortune.  There  is 
no  luck  like  pluck,  and  fortune  most  favors 
those  who  are  most  indifferent  to  fortune. 


Country  Women. 

A  lady  correspondent  of  Moore's  Rural  writes: 
I  have  read  for  a  long  time  in  your  paper,  of 
the  trials  our  farmers'  wives  have  to  get  along 
with  their  work,  how  little  their  labor  is  ap- 
preciated, etc.,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
there  is  koause,  way  down  below  the  surface, 
that  they  fail  to  get  at.  Why,  only  see  how 
times  have  changed!  I  am  not  as  old  as  Me- 
thusaleh,  and  I  can  remember  when  my  mother 
did  the  work  for  twelve — I  mean  the  washing, 
ironing,  baking,  sweeping,  sewing  and  knitting, 
and  in  the  season  of  it,  would,  in  addition,  spin 
her  three  run  of  yarn,  and  not  think  she  work- 
ed very  hard  either. 

But  some  one  says  the  sewing  then  was  noth- 
ing compared  to  now.  I  know  that  very  well. 
The  little  Miss  of  ten  years  has  a  more  exten- 
sive wardrobe  than  the  young  lady  of  eighteen 
used  to  h(>ve;  but  the  sewing  machine  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  cause  of  it.  The  tucks, 
ruffles  and  flounces  of  to-day  could  never  be 
made  by  hand.  How  few  there  are,  too,  who 
find  time  to  knit;  it  is  so  much  cheaper  to  buy 
stockings;  or,  if  they  do  not  wear  so  well,  get 
a  knitting  machine.  See,  too,  the  washing 
machine,  churn  powers,  butter  workers  and 
other  conveniences— and  yet  the  woman  of  to- 
day has  less  time  than  the  one  of  fifty  years 
ago.  Why  is  it?  "Oh,"  she  says,  "woman's 
work  is  never  done  till  she  lies  down  in  her 
grave."  I  say,  "Fudge!"  There  is  a  principle 
that  has  taken  root  in  our  minds  that  it  is  a 
little  more  genteel  to  be  delicate  and  to  not 
work  any  more  than  we  can  help.  I  know- 
there  are  honorable  exceptions;  still  it  has 
thrown  out  fibers  all  over  our  country,  affecting 
men,  and  women  too,  and  no  where  more  than 
in  the  rural  districts.  The  great  amount  of 
Irish  help  that  has  drifted  among  us  bus  helped 
it  along  very  much.  Nearly  every  family  ran 
hire  a  girl,  and  mother  can  oversee  Biddy  in 
the  kitchen,  while  the  young  ladies  of  the 
family  crochet,  play  croquet,  drum  on  the 
piano,  and  are  tired  to  death  all  the  time. 

Does  some  one  say,  "This  does  not  apply  to 
common  country  people;  they  live  upon  farms 
and  are  obliged  to  work."  I  kay  it  does  apply 
to  just  such  people.  You  will  hardly  go 
into  a  house  in  your  neighborhood,  or  mine, 
but  you  hear  about  the  hard  work  they  have  to 
do.  Now,  I  have  no  patience  with  these  put- 
tering women,  who  will  run  all  clay  in  a  half 
bushel.  Don't  be  afraid  of  work;  teach  your 
girls  to  work,  and  don't  be  everlastingly  com- 
plaining, in  these  days  of  machiney,  that  yonr 


We  are  bound  to  be  honest,  but  not  to  be  rich. 


work  is  never  done, 
and  do  it. 


Go  at  it  it  with  a  will, 


Rich  Without  Money. 

Many  a  man  is  rich  without  money.  Thous- 
ands of  men  with  nothing  in  their  pocket,  are 
rich.  A  man  born  with  a  good  sound  constitu- 
tion, a  good  stomach,  a  good  heart,  and  good 
limbs,  and  a  pretty  good  head-piece,  is  rich 
Good  bones  are  better  than  gold;  tough  mus- 
cles better  than  silver;  and  nerves  that  flush  fire 
and  carry  energy  to  every  function,  are  better 
than  houses  or  land.  It  is  better  than  a  landed 
estate  to  have  the  right  kind  of  father  and  moth- 
er. Good  breeds  and  bad  breeds  exist  among 
men  as  really  as  among  herds  and  horses.  Ed- 
ucation may  do  much  to  check  evii  tendencies 
or  to  develop  good  ones;  but  it  is  a  greater  thing 
to  inherit  the  right  proportion  of  faculties  to 
start  with.  The  man  is  rich  who  has  a  good 
disposition — who  is  naturally  kind,  patient, 
cheerful,  hopeful,  and  who  has  a  flavor  of  wit 
and  fun  in  his  composition.  The  hardest  thing 
to  get  on  with  in  this  life,  is  a  man's  own  self. 
A  cross,  selfish  fellow — a  desponding  and  com- 
plaining fellow— a  timid  and  care-burdened 
man — these  are  all  born  deformed  on  the  inside. 
Their  feet  do  not  limp,  but  their  thoughts   do. 


Can  a  Woman  Endhre  It  ?  George  W. 
Curtis  has  been  lecturing  on  "Woman's 
Opportunities"  before  the  Society  of  Me- 
chanics and  Tradesmen  of  New  York  city. 
Talking  of  co-education  of  the  sexes,  and 
alluding  to  the  fact  that  public  educational 
institutions  of  the  higher  grade  are  open- 
ing their  doors  to  woman,  he  says: — "  If 
anybody  asks  the  question,  'Can  a  woman 
endure  a  college  course  of  study  ?  it  is  a 
woman  herself  who  replies,  I  would  like 
you  to  take  1,300  young  men,  place  them 
up  and  hang  10  or  20  pounds  of  clothes  on 
their  waists,  perch  them  upon  high,  nar- 
row heels,  cover  their  heads  with  rats  and 
mice  stick,  10,000  hair  pins  into  their 
heads,  and,  if  they  can  stand  all  this,  as 
the  women  do,  they  will  stand  a  college  ed- 
ucation.' [Laughter.]  The  highest  au- 
thorities on  this  subject  in  this  country 
agree  that  co-education  is  better  for  both 
sexes.  Already  the  bolts  of  prejudice  are 
softly  sliding  back  to  admit  a  nobler, 
because  a  juster  future  in  the  persons  of 
women." 


One  of  the  Errors  of  the  Age. 

One  of  the  growing  evils  of  this  country  is  the 
overwhelming  desire  on  the  part  of  young  men 
to  engage  for  life  in  pursuits  that  have  not  "the 
smell  of  shop  "  about  them  (says  the  Journal 
of  the  Farm),  or  to  be  more  explicit,  to  engage 
in  those  classes  of  business  which  do  not  in- 
volve the  necessity  for  practical  mechanical 
skill,  or  even  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  them' 
Thus  we  find  thousands  of  farmers'  sons  rush- 
ing to  the  city,  and  eagerly  seeking  employment 
in  stores  as  clerks  or  salesmen.  A  portion  of 
them,  with  better  judgment,  apply  themselves 
to  the  study  of  the  professions,  and  hence  it  is 
that  large  cities  abound  with  hundred  of  law- 
yers, physicians  and  clergymen,  who  eke  out  a 

miserable  subsistence,  and  who,  had    Nature's 

rights  l.een  respected,  should  be  fallowing  the 
plow,  or  doing  duty  in  the  workshop.  Much 
of  this  unwholesome  disposition  is  due  to  what 
arc  known  as  business  colleges,  tin  proprietors 
of  which,  by  inflated  advertisements,  induce 
young  men  to  believe  that  all  that  is  necessary 
to  success  in  life  is  a  knowledge  of  bookkeep- 
ing, and  that  this  knowledge  can  be  obtained 
through  their  institution  in  the  course  of  a 
month  or  two  of  ordinary  study.  Excited  by 
these  plausible  stories,  and  believing — as  many 
of  them  do — that  a  clerkship  is  nut  only  a  more 
lucrative,  but  more  respectable  avocation  than 
that  of  a  farmer,  young  men  flock  to  the  city, 
enter  upon  a  course  of  two  or  three  months, 
study  in  one  of  these  mercantile  colleges,  grad- 
uate^), and  are  awarded  a  diploma,  setting 
forth  the  fact  that  they  are  thoroughly  fitted  to 
take  charge  of  the  books  of  any  business  house. 
It  is  only  when  these  graduates  are  called  upon 
to  apply  in  practice  what  they  found  so  easy  in 
theory  that  they  awaken  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  made  a  serious  blunder,  and,  worse  yet, 
that  their  visions  of  big  salaries  have  dwindled 
down  to  figures  that  barely  provide  them  with 
the  commonest  necessities  of  life.  Occasion- 
ally one  succeeds  in  doing  better,  but  the  in- 
stances are  rare.  Failure  is  the  rule;  success 
the  exception. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  busi- 
ness men  fighting  shy  of  these  mercantile  col- 
lege graduates,  or  to  encounter  at  almost  every 
step  youugmenin  fruitless  search  of  clerkships- 
while  our  workshops  and  farmsjare  sadly  need, 
ing  their  services. 

Parents  Who  Err. 

Those  who  cling  to  the  "good  old  ways" 
of  their  childhood,  and  who  will  not  be- 
lieve in  their  superior  utility  of  anything 
new.  Those  who  believe  that  a  teacher 
"who  can  read,  write  and  cipher,"  can 
teach  the  elements  of  an  ordinary  education 
as  well  as  one  who  is  a  thorough  scholar. 
Those  who  believe  in  §18  per  month  lesson 
hearers,  and  are  always  "  too  poor"  to  em- 
ploy teachers  at$50,  or  even  815  per  month. 
Those  who  are  '  'too  poor"  to  build  good 
comfortable  schoolhouses  and /«>•«/«/,!  them 
properly.  Those  who  are  too  busy  to  visit 
the  schools,  oven  once  during  the  session." 

Those  who  think  they  have  done  their 
whole  duty  when  they  have  furnished  their 
scholars  with  books  and  sent  them  to 
school.  Those  who  permit  their  children 
to  go  home  when  they  please,  and  stay 
home  when  they  please,  and  yet  expect 
them  to  learn  as  rapidly  as  any  others  in 
the  school.  Those  who  believe  their  chil- 
dren to  bo  reservoirs  of  immaculate  truth, 
and  that  under  no  circumstances  whatever 
they  could  be  induced  to  utter  a  falsehood. 
Those  who  always  lend  a  ready  ear  to  the 
most  trivial  complaint  ,of  their  children. 
Those  who  animadvert  justly  or  unjustly 
npon  tboconductjof  the  teacher  in  thepres- 
ence  of  their  children. 

Those  who  employ  a  teacher  in  whom 
they  do  not  place  confidence.  Those  who 
labor  under  the  impression  that  a  child 
should  never  bo  sent  to  school  if  the  said 
child  dislikes  the  teacher. 

Those  who  are  chagrined  and  show  their 
chagrin  if  their  children  are  censured;  and 
who,  without  examining  their  own  con- 
duct, lay  the  blame  of  their  children's 
backwardness  upon  the  teacher.  Those 
who  imagine,  because  they  have  brought 
up  a  family  of  children  and  been  with 
them  every  day,  that  they  know  more  of 
the  character  of  children  than  the  man 
who  has  hundreds  of  thern  under  his  care, 
of  every  variety  of  description.  Those 
who  aro  too  bitty  to  watch  and  train  and 
mould  tho  characters  of  their  children  in 
the  right  way.  Those  who  believe  their 
method  of  training  children  to  be  absolu- 
tely faultless.  Those  who  expect  teachers 
to  be  as  faultless  as  they  conceive  themsel- 
vesto  be. 


A  MtiDDY  stream,  flowing  into  one  clear  and 
sparkling,  for  a  time  rolls  along  by  itself.  A 
little  further  down  they  unite  and  the  whole  is 
impure.  So  youth,  untouched  by  sin,  may  for 
a  time  keep  its  purity  in  foul  company,  but  a 
little  L"  ier  and  they  mingle. 


YoJ^Q  FOLKS'  CoLdf/ifl. 


The  co-eduction  of  the  sexes  is  making  re- 
markable headway  in  this  country.  Four  col- 
leges in  New  England,  among  them  the  I'niver- 
sity  of  Vermont;  Cornell  University,  in  New 
York;  and  Swarthmore  College,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia; Oberlin  ami  Antioch  Colleges,  in  Ohio; 
tin-  State  Universities  of  Indiana.  Illinois,  Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Kansas,  making  no 
distinctions-  o»  account  of  sex. 


A  Story  for  Children. 

A  gentleman  tells  the  following  story  which 
he  asserts  is  truthful  to  the  letter,  and  which 
we  think  will  interest  our  little  friends:— 

This  gentleman  owned  a  fine  horse  which 
was  very  fond  of  him,  and  would  come  from 
tic  pasture  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  fol- 
low him  about  like  a  dog.  Well,  at  one  time 
the  horse  became  lame  and  was  obliged  to  stay 
in  his  stable  anil  not  be  used  for  many  weeks, 
and  it  was  during  this  time  that  Mr.  C.  became 
interested  to  see  how  much  tho  horse  knew 
and  how  kind  his  sympathies  were.  An  old 
cat  had  made  her  nest  upon  the  scaffold  just 
above  the  horse's  manger,  and  had  laid  there 
her  little  family  of  five  kittens,  to  bring  them 
up  under  good  tuition,  I  suppose.  She  and 
the  horse  got  along  nicely  for  some  days.  She 
jumped  down  into  the  manger  and  went  off  for 
food,  mid  came  back  and  leaped  up  to  her  kit- 
tens again.  But  one  morning  she  rolled  off' 
into  the  manger,  with  her  foot  bleeding,  and 
badly  hurt,  so  that  she  could  scarcely  crawl; 
but  she  managed  to  leap  away  on  three  feet 
and  get  her  breakfast;  but  when  she  came  back 
she  was  entirely  unable  to  get  up  to  her  kittens, 
and  what  do  you  think  she  did  ?  She  lay  down 
at  the  horses  feet,  and  mewed  and  looked  up 
several  times,  till  at  last  pony,  seeming  to  un- 
derstand her  wants,  reached  down,  took  the 
cat  in  his  teeth,  and  tossed  her  up  on  the  scaf- 
fold to  her  kittens,  who,  I  doubt  not,  were  glad 
enough  to  see  her.  This,  Mr.  C.  told  me  ho 
saw  repeated  morning  after  morning.  Kit 
would  roll  off  into  the  manger,  go  and  get  her 
breakfast,  come  back,  and  be  tossed  up  to  her 
family  by  the  kind  horse,  who  must  have  un- 
derstood cat  language  and  been  willing  to  listen 
to  it. 


Thought  of  His  Mother. — "Apples  !  Ap- 
plos!     "Where/     "Where?" 

"In  the  barrel  on  that  black  man's  shoulder." 

Fifty  boys,  more  than  that,  a  hundred,  yes 
tiro  hundred  boys,  rushed  pell  mell  over  each 
other  to  get  the  apples.  The  black  man  pour- 
ed  them  out  on  the  grass.  The  boys  crowded 
and  pushed  about  them  as  flies  gather  round 
spilled  stiL;ar. 

They  filled  their  pockets,  every  one,  and 
their  hats,  and  even  their  jackets. 

What  would  they  do  with  so  many  apples  ? 

Some  boys  began  to  throw  them  at  each 
other,  and  some  to  eat  them.  But  one  little 
fellow  wished  his  poor  mother  iu  the  city  could 
have  a  share  in  his  picnic.  So  ho  thought  ho 
would  take  her  some  apples. 

He  got  all  that  he  could  carry,  and  then  sat 
down  on  the  grass  under  a  tree,  and  counted 
them. 

How  many  had  ho  ?  Guess.  Fourteen  !  Did 
you  guess  as  many  as  that  ? 

How  good  they  tasted  to  his  mother  !  Better 
than  any  other  apples  could  taste,  because  her 
little  boy  thought  of  her,  and  saved  them  for 
hi !'. 


Be  Somebody. —  "What  is  the  use  of  being  in 
the  world  unless  you  are  somebody  ?"  said  a 
boy  to  a  friend. 

"Sure  enough,  and  I  mean  to  be,"  answered 
the  other.  "I  began  this  very  day,  I  mean  to 
be  somebody. 

Ashtou  looked  George  in  the  face.  "Began 
to-day  !  how  '.'     What  do  you  mean  to  be  ? 

"A  Christian  boy,  and  so  grow  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian man,"  said  George.  "I  believe  that  is  the 
greatest  somebody  for  us  to  be." 

George  is  light.  There  is  no  higher  man- 
hood; and  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  boy  to 
reach  that.  Every  boy  can  not  be  rich;  every 
boy  can  not  be  a  king;  every  boy  can  not  be  a 
lord;  but  God  asks  you  all  to  a  Christian  man- 
hood— to  bo  His  sous,  and  so,  with  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  to  be  heirs  of  heaven. — .1. 
Gold. 


Good  Habits. — Remember,  boys,  before  you 
are  twenty  you  must  establish  a  character  that 
will  save  you  all  your  life.  As  habits  grow 
stronger  every  year,  any  turning  into  a  new 
path  is  more  and  more  difficult;  therefore  it  is 
often  harder  to  unlearn  than  to  learn ;  and  on 
this  account  a  famous  flute-player  used  to  charge 
double  price  to  those  pupils  who  had  been 
taught  before  by  a  poor  master.  Try  and  re- 
form a  lazy,  unthrifty,  or  drunken  person,  and 
inmost  cases  you  fail;  for  the  bad  habit,  what- 
ever it  is,  has  so  wound  itself  into  this  life, 
that  it  cannot  be  uprooted.  The  best  habit  of 
all  is  the  habit  of  care  in  the  formation  of  good 
habits. 


A  lad  accosted  an  aged  Senator  thus:  "Are 
you  a  member  of  the  Legislature  ?"  The  Sen- 
ator, looking  down  from  an  eminence  of  six 
feet  three,  replied,  "Yes,  my  son;  what  can  I 
do  for  you-!1"  "Why,"  said  the  urchin,  "I 
want  to  be  a  messenger;  I'm  eight  years  old 
and  have  never  yet  had  an  office. "  That  boy 
has  evidently  mastered  the  science  of  politics. 

Those  Boys. — Pending  the  occurrence  of  a 
threatened  earthcpiake,  a  South  American 
pater-faniilias  sent  his  boys  to  stay  with  a  friend 
beyond  the  limits  of  the"  fated  section.  The 
convulsion  did  not  turn  up  when  due,  but  the 
youngsters  remained  in  their  place  of  safety 
till  the  following  note  from  tho  host  procured 
their  recall: 

"Dear  P -.     Send  the  earthquake  along 

here,  and  take  home  your  boys." 


December  28,  1872.] 
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PuttiDg  up  Stoves. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  a  great  many  of 
our  readers  ■will  find  their  own  experience  re- 
flected in  the  following  amusing  account,  by  an 
unknown  author,  of  a  disagreeable  task  to  be 
performed,  at  the  approach  of  the  winter  sea- 
son of  the  year  in  many  households: 

The  first  step  a  person  takes  is  to  put  on  a 
very  old  and  ragged  coat,  under  the  impression 
that,  when  he  gets  his  mouth  full  of  plaster,  it 
will  keep  his  shirt  bosom  clean.  Next  he  gets 
his  hand  inside  the  place  where  the  pipe  ought 
to  go,  and  blacks  his  fingers,  and  then  he 
carefully  makes  a  black  mark  down  the  side  of 
his  nose.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  head- 
way in  doing  this  work  until  this  mark  is 
made.  Having  got  his  face  properly  marked, 
the  victim  is  ready  to  begin  the  ceremony. 
The  head  of  the  family — who  is  the  big  goose 
of  the  sacrifice — grasps  one  side  of  the  bottom 
of  the  stove,  and  his  wife  and  the  hired  girl 
takes  hold  of  the  other  side.  In  this  way  the 
load  is  started  from  the  woodshed  toward  the 
parlor.  Going  through  the  door,  the  head  of 
the  family  will  carefully  swing  his  side  of  the 
stove  around,  and  jamb  his  thumb  nail  against 
the  doorpost.  This  part  of  the  ceremony  is 
never  omitted. 

Having  got  the  stove  comfortably  in  place, 
the  next  thing  is  to  find  the  legs.  Two  of  them 
are  left' inside  the  stove  since  the  spring  be- 
fore; the  other  two  must  be  hunted  after  for 
twenty-five  minutes.  They  are  usually  found 
under  the  coal.  Then  the  head  of  the  family 
holds  up  one  side  of  the  stove  while  his  wife 
puts  two  of  the  legs  in  place,  and  next  he  holds 
up  the  other  side  while  the  other  two  are  fixed, 
and  one  of  the  first  two  falls  out.  By  the  time 
the  stove  is  on  its  legs,  he  gets  reckless,  and 
takes  off  his  old  coat,  regardless  of  his  linen. 
He  goes  off  for  the  pipe,  and  gets  a  cinder  in 
his  eye.  It  don't  make  any  difference  how 
well  the  pipe  was  put  up  last  year,  it  will  be 
found  a  little  too  short  or  a  little  too 
long.  The  head  of  the  family  jams  his 
hat  over  his  eyes,  and,  taking  a  pipe  under 
each  arm,  goes  to  the  tinshop  to  have  it  fixed. 
When  he  gets  back,  he  steps  upon  one  of  the  best 
parlor  chairs  to  see  if  the  pipe  fits,  and  his  wife 
makes  him  get  down  for  fear  he  will  scratch  the 
varnish  of  the  chair  with  the  nails  in  his  boot- 
heel.  In  getting  down,  he  will  surely  step  on 
the  cat,  and  may  thank  his  stars  if  it  is  not  the 
baby.  Then  he  gets  an  old  chair,  and  climbs 
up  to  the  chimney  again,  to  find  that,  in  cutting 
the  pipe  off,  the  end  has  been  left  too  big  for 
the  hole  in  the  chimney.  So  he  goes  to  the 
woodshed,  and  splits  up  one  side  of  the  end  of 
the  pipe  with  an  old  axe,  and  squeezes  it  in  his 
hands  to  make  it  smaller.  Finally,  he  gets  the 
pipe  in  shape,  and  finds  that  the  stove  does  not 
stand  true.  Then  himself  and  wife  and  the 
hired  girl  move  the  stove  to  the  left,  and  the 
legs  fall  oat  again.  The  next  move  is  to  the 
right.  More  difficulty  with  the  legs.  Moved 
to  the  front  a  little.  Elbow  not  even  with  the 
hole  in  the  chimney,  and  he  goes  to  the  wood- 
shed after  some  little  blocks.  While  putting 
the  blocks  under  the  legs,  the  pipe  comes  out 
of  the  chimney.  That  remidied",  the  elbow 
keeps  tipping  over,  to  the  great  alarm  of  his 
wife.  He  then  gets  the  dinner-table  out,  puts 
the  old  chair  on  it,  gets  his  wife  to  hold  the 
chair,  and  balances  himself  on  it  to  drive  some 
nails  in  the  ceiling.  Drops  the  hammer  on  his 
wife's  head.  At  last  gets  the  nails  driven, 
makes  a  wire-swing  to  hold  the  pipe,  hammers 
a  little  here,  pulls  a  little  there,  takes  a  long 
breath,  and  announces  the  ceremony  completed. 

Job  never  put  up  any  stoves.  It  would  have 
ruined  his  reputation,  if  he  had. 

True,  every  word  of  it.  We  know  how  it  is 
ourselves. 


American  Diet. — We  are  a  greasy  people; 
from  the  pork  fat  of  New  England  to  the  ham- 
fat  of  the  South  we  wallow  in  greasy  food. 
This  becomes  rancid  on  the  stomach,  and  su- 
perinduces what  Dr.  Urquhart  pronounces  the 
Bum  of  all  diseases— dyspepsia.  We  drink  tea 
that  would  frighten  a  Chinaman,  and  coffee 
that  would  serve  as  an  antidote  to  opium.  We 
pour  down  doses  of  alcoholic  fluids  which  eat 
into  the  coatings  of  our  intestines  and  destroy 
the  gastric  juices.  We  go  to  bed  over-tasked, 
body  and  mind,  sleep  with  sluggish  blood  in  a 
state  of  stagnation,  and  get  up  only  when  the 
broad  sun  is  staring  in  angrily  at  us  through 
our  bed  room  windows.  We  are  reckless  in  our 
pursuit  of  pleasure ;  we  strain  our  mental  pow- 
ers to  their  utmost  tension;  and  end,  old  men 
and  women  before  our  time,  or  die,  or  fill  a 
cell  in  an  insane  asylum. 


How  to  Save  Coal  in  Open  Geates. — The 
Spectator  remarks  that  "  the  most  practical  sug- 
gestion yet  made  towards  economy  of  coals 
seems  to  be  the  use  of  solid  bottoms  in  ordinary 
fire-grates.  It  is  asserted,  and  indeed  proved, 
that  in  any  fire-place  not  excessively  small,  a 
plate  of  iron  placed  upon  the  grate  will  halve 
the  consumption  of  coal,  reduce  the  smoke, 
and  leave  a  cheerful,  free-burning  fire.  Quite 
sufficient  air  enters  through  the  bars,  no  pok- 
ing is  necessary,  and  the  fire  never  goes  out  till 
the  coal  is  consumed.  There  is  no  ash  and  no 
dust,  every  particle  of  fuel  being  consumed. 
Any  householder  can  try  this  experiment,  and 
reduce  his  coal  bill,  say,  30  per  cent.,  at  the 
C03i  of  a  shilling."  This  is  not  a  new  idea,  but 
■we  believe  it  to  be  a  good  one. 


THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  has  the  largest  circula- 
tion of  any  weekly  journal  published  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  independent  of  a  daily  issue.  Its 
readers  are  prominent  among  the  most  intelligent,  in- 
dustrious and  thrifty  classes  throughout  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories. 

FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

ALSO, 

Grrassand  Clover  Seeds. 
Trees,   Plants,    Roots,    Etc., 

For  Sale  at  Wholesale  or  Retail  by 

GEO      F.    SILVESTER, 

No.  317  Washington  Street, 

t0~  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

GUANO. 

100  Barrels  Guano  for  Sale, 

In  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 
6v2-ly-16p  GEO.  F.  SILVESTER. 


rsr.    GILMORE, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Angora    or    Cashmere 
GOATS 

—  OF  — 

PURE    BLOOE 

—  AND  — 

A-I^L.     GRADES. 


For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Location,  fou 
miles  from  Railroad  Station,  connecting  with  all  part 
of  the  State.    For  particulars  address 

N.  GILMORE, 
El  Dorado,  El  Dorado   county, 
5v3-tf  California. 


"  Blood JVill  Tell." 

ttSP-'Tn  breeding  grade  animals  on  either  side,  you 
breed  backwards!  With  full-blood  and  thoroduh 
BRED  on  either  side  you  breed  forwards. "  —Alexander 
"You  get  no  figs  from  thistles  "—Old  Provai. 

I  have  20  head  of  full-blood,  thoroughbred,  "Short- 
Horn"  Durham  Cattle— Weanlings,  one,  two  and  three 
years  old— embracing  three  of  the  best  and  mo6t  fash- 
ionable strains  (including  the  milking)  from  several  of 
the  finest  herds  in  Kentucky.  Also  300  head  of  pure- 
bred Spanish  Merinos  from  Vermont  and  New  York, 
and  Cotswolds  from  Kentucky.  All  my  cattle  are 
"American  Herd  Book,"  registered,  and  all  my  sheep 
are  perfectly  certified.    Address 

PETER   SAXE, 

Mission  St.  Stables,  cor.  22d  and  Mission  Sts., 
24v4-tf  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Ranch    for   Sale 

NEAR    OAKLAND. 

260  Acres,  situated  about  four  miles  northeast  of 
the  City  Hall,  Oakland,  and  just  above  Fruit  Vale,  in 
Brooklyn  Township.  One  hundred  acres  or  more  have 
been  tilled.  The  whole  is  favorably  located  and  well 
suited  for  a  milkman's  dairy.  The  dwelliug  house  con- 
tains eight  rooms,  hard  finished.  Barn,  40x100  feet.  "It 
is  bountifully  supplied  with  sweet  spring  water,  be- 
sides being  watered  by  several  creeks.  There  is  also  a 
fine  sulphur  spring,  with  a  large  and  constant  flow  of 
mineral  water. 

A    STONE    QUARRY 

Of  well  proved  quality  will  be  sold  with  the  balance  of 
the  place  if  desired.  It  possesses  special  natural  ad- 
vantages superior  to  any  other  tract  of  laud  within  the 
same  distance  from  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  The 
title  is  perfect,  and  the  place  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  its  present  occupant  for  12  years.  Will  be  sold  at  a 
low  price.  Part  of  the  purchase  money  can  remain  on 
security.  The  property  should  b6  seen  to  be  appreci- 
ated. Apply  to  A.  T.  Dewey,  338  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F., 
or  to  Geo.  W.  Thompson,  on  the  premises. 


JAS.  G.  STEELE  &  CO., 

Chemists    and    Apothecaries, 

521  Montgomery  street, 

Between  Commercial  and    Clay,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS 

IN  ALL  KINDS  OF  PURE  DRUGS  AND  CHEMICALS 

Genuine  Patent  Medicines,  Trusses,  Colognes,  Perfumes 
Soaps,  Hair  Oils,  Pomades,  Fancy  Goods,  Sponges,  Brushes, 
Combs,  etc. 

Those  Goods  are  now  and  fresh,  of  the  best  qualities, 
and  will  be  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Please  call  and  ex- 
amine the  stock,  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

Physicians*  Prescriptions  compounded  with  great  care 
and  accuracy,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and 
none  but  the  best  articles  used  in  their  preparation.  Prices 
moderate. 

0®-  Our  friends  and  customers  residing  in  the  country 
will  find  it  for  their  advantage  to  order  from  us.  Goods 
sent  by  Express  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 


THE 

PEOPLES  PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOK. 

A  work  of  224  pages  on  the 

Breeds,     Breeding:,     Bearing:    and     General 

Management  of  Poultry. 

By  WM.  M.  LEWIS,  New  York,  1871  ;  with  over  One 
Hundred  Engravings.  Sold  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Rural 
Press  office,  for  $1.75,  or  sent  postage  paid  for  $2.00. 


i     Pcbchasebs  pleaae  say  advertised  in  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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SAN    FRANCISC  O. 


MECHANICS,LABORERS,MINERS, 

FARMERS,  SERVANT   GIRLS - 

AND  ALL  OTHER  KIND  OF  LABOR 
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"•THE    C3EI^EliR,A.TJEI> 

CHALLENGE    FEED     MILL 


For  Farm  use  and  Custom  work.  The  only  Practica 
Farm  Feed  Mill  ever  invented.  Can  be  used  with  from  one 
to  eight-horse  power,  and  grinds  from  250  lbs.  to  one  ton  of 
barley  per  hour.  Price  of  Mills  from  $7.')  to  $100,  according 
to  size.  Adapted  to  Wind,  Water.  Steam,  or  Horse  Power. 
The  grinding  surface  is  adjustable,  and  can  be  replaced  in 
fifteen  minutes  at  an  expense  of  one  dollar  to  one  dollarand 
a  quarter.  Over  3,000  now  in  use.  Every  Mill  warranted  to 
give  satisfaction.  For  sale  by  all  leading  agricultural  firms 
on  the  coast.  For  further  particulars  send  for  circular. 
M.  S.  BOWDISU,  General  Agent, 
With  Hawley  ,t  Co.,  cor.  California  and  Battery  sts., 

16v4-3m  San  Francisco. 


KoPE£&(^HOr\D$* 


N,*.A>ADE   BY1  *!\v! 


W?*UN]\AtfSTB.:^ 


- 1 9v42am-bp 


A  Beautiful  Parlor  Amusement.  Fifty  Chromo  Scenes 
on  the  Overland  R.  R.  "Across  the  Continent."  Splen- 
did gift  for  the  Holidays;  suitable  for  old  or  young. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $2.  Thistletok,  9 
Post  6treet.  A  new  Comical  Game,  "A  Wolf  in  the 
Fold,"  scut  for  $1.    Agents  wanted.  de21-lm 


Dry  as  a  Bone,  Easy  as  a  Glove. 


GOOD     CABLE     SCREW     WIRE 


Boots    and    Shoes. 


NATIONAL  DRY  HOP  YEAST, 

Manufactured  at   Seneca   Falls, 
N.  V.      The    :iM  i.in  i. .,i    of    (iHOi  :_ 
EltS  and   FAMILIES   is   cnll.-.l    to 
ihi8  Yeast  as  the  most  reliable  and 
^.•fe^fcX^^^*-  uniform  article  ever  offered  to  the 

trade — being  purely  vegetable,  wholesome  and  nutritious, 
and  brotiRlit  to  the  highest  degree  Ol  perfection  in  its  prep- 
aration. Its  popularity  is  already  manifest  from  the  rapidly 
increasing  demand  since  its  recent  introduction  into  this 
market.  We  solicit  a  trial,  as  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  its  value.  JONES  &  CO.,  Agents, 
ai8  and  SSO  Fhont  Stiiekt.  San  Francisco. 
18vl-3m 


9K  *«  4-i>Ar'r<livl  Jlront.wni.tTll  AlK-ln-f'.onrni-Klnltr."- 

$i)l0.I>-">   ,l,.,of>ltl.er».-T    ) .:.,,„l,l.„M,k0inorol,„in,-,»t 

work  for  imlii  tlM-lr  .niiro  mafm  nt.  orall  tile  tlmo  thatiatmiytlilnc 
aim.  Fortlculorafreo-  -adtlrniaC.  btiu*uu  t  L'.i.,l'uttluo.l>Muliio. 


TO    THE    WORKING   CLASS,    male  or  $60  a 

week  guaranteed.  Respectable  employment  at  home,  day 
or  evening;  no  capital  required;  full  instructions  and 
val  uable  package  of  goods  to  start  with  sent  ftee  bv  mall. 
Address,  with  6  cent  return  stamp,  M.  YOUNO  4  CO.,  16 
Uourtlandt  street.  New  York.  de21-lt 


STOCK    BROKERAGE. 

Parties  wishing  to  buy  or  sell  Mining  Stocks,  please 
call  on  Mrs.  R.  D.  Hobabi  &  Co.,  at  their  office,  604 
Kearny  street  (up  stairs),  San  Francisco.  All  orders 
promptly  attended  to.  no23-bp 


100  YEAR  ALMANAC.  FOR  50  CENTS  we 
send,  post-paid,  au  Almanac  giving  every  Year,  Month, 
Week  and  Day  of  the  Century;  also  a  Pocket  Calendar 
for  1873,     Extra  inducements  to  Agents.    Address 

GEORGE  A.  HEARD  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
23v4-13t 

N.    J.  AIKIN,    M.    D., 

Physician    and    Surgeon, 

Office,  137  Montgomery  street,  corner  Bush,  opposite 
Occidental  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Office  hours,  9  to  S  and  i  to  8.    Sundays,  12  to  2. 


Fire  Cents  Paid   Out  for  a 

SILVER    TIP 

FOR    A    PAIR    OF    SHOES, 

Adds  more  to  their  value  than  one  dollar  expended  In 
any  other  way. 

CO-OPERATIVE    MARBLE    WORKS. 

JOHN  DANTEL  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Monuments,    Headstones,    Tombs, 

MANTEL    PIECES,    ETC., 

421    Pine    street,    between    Montgomery    and  i 

Kearny,  San  Francisco. 

21v2-ly 


H.  K.  CUMMINOS. 


J.  M.  MAXWELL. 


1858.  1S71. 

HENRY  K.  CUMMiNGS  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Fruit  and  Produce   Commission 
House, 

ESTABLISHED    1858. 

116  and  417  Davis  street,  cor.  of  Oregon,  Ban  Francisco. 

Our  business  being  exclusively  Commission,  we  have 

io  interests  that  will  conflict  with  those  of  the  producer. 

4v23-ly 


I31±:s*iT     HOLIDAY    GIFT. 


GET    THE    BEST. 

10,000  Words  and  Meanings  not  in  other  Dictionaries, 
3,000  Engravings.     1,840  Pages  Quarto.    Price  $13. 

Warmly  recommended  by  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motley, 
Geo.  P.  Marsh,  Halleck,  Whittle*,  Willis,  Saxe,  Eliliu 
Burritt,  Daniel  Webster,  Rufus  Choate,  and  the  best 
American  and  European  scholars. 

A  necessity  for  every  intelligent  family,  student, 
teacher,  and  professional  man.  What  Library  is  com- 
plete without  the  best  English  Dictionary? 

Published  by  G  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield, 
Mass.    Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  d28-lt 
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BRYANT  &.  STRATTON 


yaNT*  STRATTON     -TT 

USINESS  COLLEGE 

an.  posts?: 

SANF£an£!§C'o( 


IS  THE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  OF  TBE 
Pacific.  It  educates  thoroughly  for  business.  Its  course 
of  instruction  is  valuable  to  persons  of  both  sexes  and 
of  any  age.  Academic  Department  for  those  not  pre- 
pared for  business  course.  Open  day  and  evening 
throughout  the  year.  Students  can  commence  at  any 
time.  Full  particulars  may  be  had  at  the  College 
Office,  24  Post  street,  or  by  sending  for  Heald's  Col- 
lege Journal. 

Address  E.  P.  HEALD, 

President  Business  College,  San  Francisco. 

12v25-3rn 


WOMAN'S   PUBLISHING   COMPANY, 
PRINTERS, 

511  Sacramento  Street SAN  FRANCISCO. 

This  printing  Establishment  has  been  founded  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  up  a  SCHOOL  of  Instruction  for 
Girls  and  Women,  who  are  dependent  and  wish  to  learn 
the  art  of  TYPE-SETTING  and  Printing,  as  a  means  of 
livelihood,  A  first-class  JOli  office  has  been 
purchased,  with  Type  and  PresscR  unsurpassed.  Expe- 
ix  Deed  and  Expert  Printers  are  engaged,  capable  <>f 
executing  every  class  and  variety  of  Book  and  Jrb 
Printing,  In  No.  l  stylo. 

CITIZEN'S,  "ill  you  aid  thfa  enterprise  by  giving  us  a 
portion  ol'  your  Printing,  which  will  bo  Guaranteed  equal  to 
that  of  any  Other  House,  mid  at  Fair  Kates  7 

Lawyers'  Brief*.  Books,  Cards,  Pamphlet**,  Billheads. 
Statements.  Circulars,  Putters,  etc.  We  wish  to  he  ahle  to 
■jive  employment  to  at  least  HFTY  Women  and  Girls  by 
January  1st,  iH7:i.  Large  number*  of  applicants  are  neces- 
sarily refused,  as  present  facilities  are  not  equal  to  the  ac- 
commodation of  all.  Lend  us  a  helping  baud,  that  we  may 
Increase  our  sphere  of  usefulness.  Office,  511  Sacramento  si. 
23v25  EMILY  PITTS  STEVENS,  Preu.  and  Sup't, 
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Our  Weekly  Market  Review. 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCE. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  21tli,  1872. 
The  welcome  rain  which  extends  all  over  the  State 
has  rendered  the  market  In  many  kinds  of  agricultural 
produce,  particularly  wheat,  a  trifle  weaker,  and  owing 
to  this  and  the  advent  of  Christmas  no  very  large  busi- 
ness has  been  done  for  the  last  couple  of  days. 

RECEIPTS.—  Receipts  during  the  first  five  days  of  this 
week  have  b< en  largely  below  the  average,  save  in  the 
matters  of  Wheat  and  Wine.  Flour  has  been  a  little  be- 
low the  average;  Barley,  about  one-half  of  last  week; 
Oats  only  one  seventh;  Potatoes  about  one  half;  Wool 
considerably  less.  Receipts  of  42  bales  of  Cotton  re- 
mind us  that  Cotton  is,  though  in  a  small  way,  at  last 
becoming  a  staple  of  the  Coast. 

We  summarize  receiptH  of  Bay  produce  to  date  as 
13,778  quarter  sacks  of  Flour,  203,918  centals  of  Wheat, 
3,127  do  of  Barley,  2iS  do  of  Oats,  48  do  of  Rye,  70  do  of 
Buckwheat,  350  do  of  Corn,  752  do  of  Boans,  02  do  of 
Mustard,  2,131  do  of  Bran,  1,300  do  of  Middlings,  2,201 
do  of  Potatoes,  231  do  of  Onions,  1,831  do  of  Hides,  210 
bales  of  Wool,  212  tons  of  Salt,  35,350  gallons  of  Wine, 
10  gallons  of  Brandy,  1,030  tons  of  Hay.  and  24  bales  of 
Chiccory. 

Wheat  receipts  at  Oakland  wharf  have  amounted  to 
310  car-loads  or  09,200  centals. 

Receipts  from  Coast  ports  have  been  as  follows:  8,191 
centals  of  Wheat,  0,203  do  of  Barley,  10,707  do  of  Pota- 
toes, 1,192  do  of  Corn,  27  do  of  Oats,  21  do  of  Onions,  283 
do  of  Beans,  75  pipes,  3  puncheons,  1  cask,  1  half  barrel 
and  18  quarter  casks  of  Wine,  371  Hides,  151  bales  of 
Wool,  30  centals  of  Peas,  197  do  of  Flaxseed,  51  do  of 
Castor  Beans  and  198  do  of  Rye.  Nearly  all  the  Wheat 
came  from  Moss  Landing,  and  nearly  all  the  other  pro- 
duce from  Moss  Landing  and  San  Diego. 

From  Oregon,  amongst  other  produce,  the  "Ajax"  has 
brought  us  5.01G  half  sacks  and  9,038  quarter  sacks  of 
Flour,  1,037  centals  of  Oats  and  390  Hides,  besides  over 
one  thousand  boxes  of  Apples,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
Salmon. 

BARLEY  .--Barley  has  weakened  during  the  week,  Coast 
being  quoted  at  10c  lower  for  the  lowest  range.  Sales 
have  included  1,300  sacks  of  Coast  at  $1.30,  1,500  of 
Coast  at  $1,32%,  500  do  at  $1.3254  to  $1.37  Ji,  750  do 
at  $1.37}j  to  $1.4254,  000  do  of  Bay  Feed  at  $1.3754,  and 
500  do  of  Bay  Feed  aud  Brewing  at  $1.40. 

FLOUR. — Flour  has  continued  its  upward  tendency, 
and  now  Extra  is  quoted  at  $0  to $0.25,  twenty-five  cents 
higher  than  last  week.  Exports  have  been  only  a  tithe 
of  those  of  last  week,  including  50  barrels,  244  half 
sacks  and  1,000  quarter  sacks  to  New  York,  Panama,  Vic- 
toria and  Burrard  Inlet. 

HAY.— We  have  received  considerable  quantities  of 
Hay  during  the  week.  There  Is  a  considerable  amount 
of  Wild  Oat  in  the  market;  of  Barley  there  is  hardly 
any,  and  good  Wheat  is  also  scarce.  Dealers  say  that 
there  Is  plenty  of  fair  Wild  Oat  Hay  in  the  market,  but 
that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  good  Wheat  Hay.  Wild  Oat 
is  at  extreme  rates,  $16  to  $20  per  ton.  Barley  is  about 
the  same,  and  Wheat  $24  per  ton. 

OATS. — Oats  have  remained  stationary  during  the 
week;  sales  have  occurred  of  203  sacks  of  inferior  at 
$1.8754;  100  do  of  fair  at  $2.03;  1,000  do  of  choice  at 
$2.22 54, and  400  do  at  $2.25. 

POTATOES.  —  Potatoes  have  a  firmer  tendency,  in 
consequence  of  the  lessmed  quantities  arriving  from 
Bay  and  Coast  ports.  We  note  sales  of  880  sacks  of 
Monterey,  from  8754  to  $1;  200  sacks  of  Cuffee  Cove  at 
$1,  and  2,250  do  of  Humboldt  at  $1  to  $1.1254. 

WHEAT.— Receipts  of  Wheat  from  all  sources  this 
week  have  amounted  to  281,100  centals— a  great  deal 
more  than  last  week;  tho  market  has  weakened  5  cents 
or  moro,  within  the  last  two  days,  on  account  of  tho 
rain  promising  hope  of  an  abundant  harvest  next  year. 
In  tho  beginning  of  tho  week  Wheat  might  really  be 
quoted  at  $2.05,  as  it  brought  $2  with  storage,  but  now 
only  $1.95  is  offered.  Wheat  in  the  Liverpool  market 
has  raised  about  3  cents  to  4  cents,  and  is  now  12s  2d 
to  12s  5d  for  average  California;  this  is  doubtless  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extremely  rough  weather  preventing  the 
arrival  of  the  California  Wheat  fleet.  Freights  remain 
as  last  week.  We  note  sales  of  600  sacks  of  Dark  Coast 
at  $1.70;  2,400  of  fair  Bay,  at  $1.92;  1,200  do  of  good 
at  51.925*,  and  1^,200  do  good  shipping  at  $2 

Exports  have  been  nearly  double  those  of  last  week, 
and  one  day  four  wheat  ships  left  our  harbor;  they  have 
included  per  "  Wasdale,"  to  Liverpool  40,850  centals; 
pel  "Aminta,"  to  Liverpool,  34,880  centals;  per  "Colum- 
bus." to  Falmouth,  22,030  centals;  per  "Juliet,"  to 
Liverpool,  40,379  centals;  per  "  Ganymede,"  to  Liver- 
pool, 19,754  centals;  per  "  City  of  Amoy,"  to  Queens- 
town,  31,529  centals;  per  "  Bertha,"  to  Liverpool,  28,787 
centals;  per  "  Chatham,"  to  Falmouth,  18,790  centals; 
per  "Fire  Queen,"  to  Cork,  51,787  centals,  and  per 
■Hugh  Fortescue,"  to  Cork,  10,282  centals— makiug  a 
total  of  300,076  centals,  worth  $47 

WOOL.— The  Woo]  market  lias  been  very  quiet  during 
the  week.  Tho  stock  in  the  market  is  about  3,000,000, 
lbs  equally  divided  between  Spring  aud  Fall. 
GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 
Retail  trade  has  been  very  good  during  the  week  just 
closed,  but  the  wholesale  business  has  been  very  dull. 
Imports  have  been  large,  including  cargoes  of  heavy 
gi  tods  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  such  as  Drugs,  Iron, 
Lumber,  Groceries,  etc,  from  New  York,  by  the  "  Ellen 
Monroe,"  the  "California,"  and  the  "Solomon. 
a  oarao  Of  assorted  goods,  chiefly  Iron  and  Chemi- 
cals, from  England,  by  the  "Montgomery  Qastle." 
Exports  have  included  besides  our  wheat  exports,  ones 
of  83,475  gallons  of  Oil  to  New  Bedford,  aud  11,135  gal- 
lons of  Wine,  and  138,792  lbs  ol  Wool  to  New  York,  per 
'  'Idaho,"  and  an  assorted  cargo  to  Victoria.  We  note  sales 
of  50U  tons  of  Coos  Bay  Coal,  at  J12;  200  kegs  Bicarb  So- 
da, ato  ljc;  8  oaaks  Cream  Tartar  Crystals,  at  88c;  1,500  lbs 
of  Donnelly's  ixi.  Saleratns and  By-carl..  So. la  at  Ci^c 
bo6%C;  10.000  It.s  of  Doun  dly's  Cream  Tartar,  in  as- 
sorted packages,  at  32c  to  ;;7>  ;  SrT*j  kits  of  Mackerel  at 
82.60;  600  kegs  of  Hawaiian  Sugar  at  8)4  to  10c;  1  In 
pipes  of  California  Pure  Spirits  at  S1.05  per  gallon; 
600  casks  of  Bordeaux  Claret,  $42  to  $15;  85,000  ths  of 
California  Bacon  for  Arz.,  private;  75  cases  of  Califor- 
nia Lard,  in  5-lb  tins,  10£ic;  and  a  large  auction  sale  ,t 
Malaga  Raisins,  which  went  at  $2.80  for  whole  boxes, 
$1.00  for  half  boxes,  and  75c  for  quarter  boxes  at  a 
credit  of  60  days,  besides  numerous  other  sales  at  cur- 
rant rates.    We  quote;  I 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AT  WHOLESALE. 

San  Feancisco,  Tuesday,  a.  m.,  Dec.  24. 

FLOUR,  Teal 7   @   — 

Alviso  Mills,  bb!  .5  75  ®"6  12'i  Mmum     


California 6  00 

Ciiy  Mil's 6  00 

Co  m  re  el  Mills.. 6  00 

Golden  Gate 6  uO 

Colden  Age 6  00 

National  Mills..  0  00 


SO  26 
($0  26 

eg  js 

feO  26 
fes  26 
-  G  26 


SantaClaiaMillsO  DO    (u,6  25 
Geneste  MiUs...6  00    86  29 

Oregon H  00    ©6  25 

Valleju  Star 6  00    @6  25 

^  enns, Oakland.. 6  oo 
Stockton  City...H  On 
Lombard.  s»o...G  00 

BEANS. 

Beans  sm'l  w  iU3  50    @    — 

do,  batter 4    (g)     4(4 

do,  large,  do. ..      5    <g>    — 

do,  b.iyo 1  ; 

no,  pink ttffi     — 

Aliu'dsh'rd  shell    1. 
do,  soft 23    la)    26 

<;rw.\.    i 

WheatCal.  coastl  00    <a  1  78 
do.  shipping..  1  70    $1  90 

il  .,  milling 2  00    @  — 

do,  Oregon....]  63    ®2  00 

Barley,  DarkC'stl  <0    Q, 

•lit I  22"'  ' 

do.  Brewing...  1  50 

Oats,  Coast 1  75 

do,  Bav 1  75 

Corn,  white 1  20 

do.  Yellow 1  3) 

Buckwheat 2  00 

Rye 2  00 

DAIRY  PRODI  OB. 


8)4 


II 
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Butter,Cal.  fresh 

do,  ordinay  roll 

do,  choice 

do,  new  lirkin. 

do.  packed  — 

do.  New  York. 
Cheese.  Cal  new 

do,  Eastern  . .. 
Eggs.   Cal.  fresh 

do.  Oregon 50    @    — 

do.  Eastern  ...    45    @    — 
FEED. 

Bran 27 

Middlings 32 

Hay 15    q,    24 

Stiaw 60    @    70 

Oilcake  meal...     35     i£    — 

FRESH  MEAT. 
Beef,  fr  quality..    —    (a>  10 

do, second  do..    —    (a)     8 

do,  third  do...      6   @    — 


-    (3» 
Pork,  undressed.    y^{Q) 

do,  dressed 8  *(g) 

MISCELLANEOC-: 

Beeswax —    @ 

Honey 11    tw    ., 

Onion's  .' 

Flaxseed 3 

'anary  do 4    (u> 

Mustard  do.  Wi   ■ 

do,  brown i     a 

Peas 3  50    (5i 

NUTS. 

Peanuts 4    @ 

P.  can  nuts 18    no 

Hickory  do 10    la) 

Brazil  do 16    (gj 

Prince  Almonds.    16   (a) 
Cocanuts,-^  100. $12       @    — 
POTATOES. 

Sweet    I  till    @    — 

Humboldt in  i     ..  1  13 

Monterey 1  00    «M   III 

- s,  '■. .  ■■  I   i  n 

POULTRY  AND  GAME. 
Live  Turkey-,  lb.     20 

Hens,   per  dz 7  69 

Roosters 7(10    to8  00 

Chickens 4  On 

Ducks,  tame .dozll  00  §13  00 
do,  Mallard....l  60 

per  doz.  2  50  (g)3  01 
Quail,  per  do/...l  78  !»;  60 
Hare,  per  dor... 4  on 
Rabbits,  per  do/1  01  (o>l  50 
Lark,,  per  doz  ..  75  (gd  00 
Doves,  per  doz..    50    (§i    75 

Plover,  per  do/..  .2    12 
Curlew,  per  doz. 2  00    (a.2  25 

Teal,  per  doz 1  28 

Snipe,  Kns'..  dozl  60 

do,  small,  doz..l  00    @    — 

Venison 8    (ft.    10 

PROVIS1  iNS. 

Cal.  Bacon 14    (5)    — 

Eastern  do 13 

do  sugared ln.'sfg)   — 

Cal.  Mams 16    @    — 

Eastern  do l'li!0    — 

Cal.Smoked  Beet  12  .  •     — 
WOOL,  ETC. 

Native 12    @ 

California. 25 

Oregon 28 

Hides,  dry 20 

do,  green — 

Tallow 8 


20 

®    28 

at  — 
§    16 


FRUIT  MARKET. 


FRL'IT  MARKET. 

Apples  and  pears,  of  which 
there  is  a  plentiful  a  seg- 
ment, are  the  principal  fruit- 
In  the  market.    Cabbages  are  Peaches,  •»  lb 10 

,  ...  Apricots,  ty  B> 15 

almost  a  drug.    We  quote 


Wine  Grapes..      1M<3> 
DRIED  FRUIT. 

Apples.  "S  ft 6%!Z 

'ears,  *&  !b. 


IX 


Mex,  Or.per  1000  45  00^50  00 

Limes,  %(  M 15  0 

Au'lnLemons.bxS  0)    (§d6  00 

Malaga  do.,  bx... 8  00 

Bananas,  %*  bnch3  00 

Pineapples,  ^   dz     7 

Apple-,eat'g,.bx.l  15 
Cooking, 75 

Pears,  Eating     .1  50 
Cooking. .     75 

Pomegran  8.^100    — 

Grapes,  Mis-ion,  3 
Rose  of  Peru..  —  ., 
Blk  Hamburg. 1  50  @2  00 
Black  Prinoe. .  —  @  — 
Muscat  of  APrl  50  (32  00 
Flame  Tokay...l  50  <a2  00 
Black  Morocco     8    @    12)z 


Plums.  $  ft B 

|Pitted,do  %  ft 20 

$    ft 10 

Blai  k  Pigs,  $  ft....     6 
White,    do    10 


■  12-., 


Cabbage,  1ft 
larllc,  <3  to 
Green  Peas 
Green  Corn 
Marrowlat 


VEGETABLES 
ft 


5  (at  6 

■: -@8 

doz..  —  @— 
quash 


per  ton 10  00.31500 

Artichokes.  *$  lb 4  (o>    — 

Tomatoes.river^bx.    — «2  00 
Suing  Beans, ^lb  ...    8  @— 

Lima  Beans I 

Peppers —  ■.-  1  5 

Okra 6    (a.  7 


LUMBER  MARKET. 

The  wholesale  rates  for  Oregon  Pine  have  been  reduced 
to  $17  and  $18  for  rough,  and  *26  forsurfaced. 

CARGO  PRICES  BED-     iPUGET  SOUND  PINE-Re- 
WOon.  tail  Price. 

Rough,  •$  M •20°l'p«_„>,   -mm  „.M 

Rouah  refuse.  ?  M 16  00  gpu'-'!'-  f  M  .   ...$25  00 

Rough  clear.*  M 32  .50  flooring  and  Step,  p  M  67  60 

Rough  clear  refuse,  M..  22  60 g  oormg.  narrow.*  v..  JO  00 

Rns.ic,  *  M ,.  1600  {'  l0?nm;-J;d  "uality.  M..JJ  00 

Kuxlic.  refuse.  «  M 21  OO,1'1"1^-  P  *"■,-•••■,■;:••••     -1  ;w 

Surfaced.*  M 32  So  }' ;>'rriiig. _  r  lineal  ft....        Jo 

Surfaced  refuse,  "0  M...  22  80  3°"^  **  JL."«H *S  ££ 

Flooring,  *  M. :m  on  R  '"«"  retuse.  r' M 20  00 

Floorim  refuse,  t*  M. .  20  0()|  REDWOOD-R-Mail  Price. 
Beaned  flooring.  *M...  »i  60  Rough  Pickets.  V  If....  is  00 
Beailed  flour,  refuse,  M.  22  80  II  nigh  Pickets,  p'd.  M..  20  no 

Haifinc'i  Siding   M 22  SO  .Fancy  Pickets.  *  M 30  00 

Halfinch  siding,  ref.  M.  16  00. Siding,  *  M 27  80 

H  df  inch,  Surlac'-d.M.  25  OOjTongued    and   Crooved. 

Half-inch  SurC.  ref..  M.  1H  no      surfaced,  p  M 40  00 

Halt' inch  Battens,  M...  22  50  n..  ,lo  refuse,  IH  27  50 

Pickets,  rough,*  M....  14  On! Half-inch  surfaced,  51..  m  mi 

16  00  Rustic.  *  M )2  51 

22  '.n  Battens.  *  li'i.ai  loot...        lc 
111  00  .shingles,  r  M S  50 


Pickets,  rough,  p'ntd. 
Pioketa.  fancy,  p'ntd... 
Shingles.  $  M 


GENERAL   MERCHANDISE. 


BAGS. 

Fng,  stand.  Wh't    15 
Flour  Sacks  Kg..     13! 

.. 

Stand.  Gunnies..    — 

*•    Wool  Sacks.    — 

"    Barlnv  do...     10 

H'rssi.in  JO-in  gds    — 

COFFEE. 

Cost.  Rica 19 

'■uat.-mala 16 

Java   21 

Manilla 16 

Rio - 

Ground  in  cs —    30 

Chicory — 

FISH. 
Pac.DryCod.n-w 

bundles,  *  ft..    — 

Salmon  in  bbls.      — 

do  li  bbls    — 

do       2!4ft  cans    75 

do       2ft  cans. .3  50 

do      1ft  cans.  .2  26 

Pick.  Cod.  bbls..    — 

do        Y.  b  Is.    — 

Piil;.  Sd.  Smok'd    — 

Ilerrc.bx.*  ft     — 

Mack'I.No.l,';bls    — 

"       Extra — 

''        in  kits — 

'•        mess — 

"       ex.  mess..    — 
NAILS. 

Assorted  si/e — 

PAINTS. 
Stind.Wh  Lead. 

V\  hitening 



Paris  White 

Ochre 

Venetian  R-d... 

Bed  Lead 

Litharge 

RICE. 
China  No.  1,*  ft 
do  2.  do. 

Japan 6 

Patna 6«@ 

Hawaiian 9   ($ 


_    ■„ 


e'g'St 


SOAP. 

Castile,*  ft 13    <„. 

Local  brands '6    (n, 

spues. 

Allspice,  per  ft .  16     > 

Cloves. 

Ctssia 

Nutmeg 67 

Whole  Pepper.  .  19    (g    — 

Ground  Allspico  — 

do        Ca-sia..  — 

do        Cloves..  — 

do        Mustard  —    ($    25 

do         Ginger..  —    @    2-'K 

do         Pepper..  —    @    20 

do        Mace  ...  — 
BCGAR,  ETC. 

Cal.  Cube  per  ft.  —    @ 

<   ircle  Acruslied 

lo    granulated 

tJoldonC 

do       Extra..   . 

Hawaiian 

Cal.  Syrup  in  tils. 

do         in    -  bis. 

do         in  kegs.. 

Cal.  Bav.per  100.6  60    <••  16  on 

(  'arnu-n   Island.   11  ne       i  ,  '. 
Liverpool  fine...    23     a     24 
do  coarse  19  Wl 

TE  v. 

Oolong,  fanton.. 

do         Amoy... 

ilo       Formosa 

Imperial. Canton 

do         Pngsuey 

do        Mo>  one  . 
Gunpo'il' 

do 
Y'ng  Hy. Canton    2S 


-    fit 


—  a 

: 
It 


H 


12 

12 

IP. 
lie, 
In 

■i. 

la    45 


San  Francisco  Metal  Market. 

raicxfl  for  ixvoicas. 

r&Mng  pritu  rule/ram  tm  to  fifteen  ptr  emt.  higher  than  the 
following  quotations. 

Thursday,  Dec.  26,  1872. 

Iron.— 

Scotch  Pig  Iron,*  ton $50  00    @  5S  00 

White  Pig,  *  ton 50  00    S  55  00 

Refined  Bar,  bad  assortment,  *  ft  —  04lska  —    5 

Refined  Bar,  good  assortment,  *  ft —05    S—    S'i 

Boiler,  No.  I  to  4  —  05(i(S  —  06 

Plate,  No.  5  to  9 —  0I1S' 

Sheet,  No.  10  to  13 —  07'.,i 

Sheet.  No.  14  to  20 —  (I7)$| 

Sheet,  No.  24  to  27 —  oh 

Horse  Shoes 6  00 

Nail  Rod 10 

Norway  Iron 8 

Rolled  Iron s 

Other  Irons  for  Blacksmiths,  Miners,  etc.        5  VS        6)6 

Copper.— 

Sheathing,  *ft @  —  45 

Sheathing,  Yellow —  33    a  —  40 

Sheathing,  Old  Yellow @  —  13 

Composition  Nails —  28        30 

Composition  Bolts —  28         —  30 

Tin  Platks.— 

Plates,  Charcoal.  IX  *  box 18  00    @ 

Plates,  I  0  Charcoal   MoO 

Roofing  Plates 18  50 

Bancs  Tin,  Slabs,*  ft —80 

Steel.— English  Cast,  *  ft —  16        —  17 

Drill is  —17 

Flat  Bar 19 

Plough  Points 1,,         —17 

Russia  (for  mould  boards) 12!^  15 

JUICKSILVSB.— *  ft _  SS  ._  ((714 

HEAD.— Pig,  *  ft —     5«       _     6 

Sheet —    9 

Pipe 

Bar 

Zinc- Sheets,  *  ft 
Borax.— Refined . . . 

Borax,  crude 

Leather  Market  Report. 

IRoported  for  the  Press  bv  Dolllver  .•.  | 

San  Francisco.  Thursday.  Dec.  26.  1S72. 
Shipments    of    Sole    Leather  to   the    East   are  quito 
heavy,  and  prices  are  firm,  though  there  has  bt 
ranee.     Domestic  Calf  Skin  has  advanc  d  111   per  cent., 
e  of   the  large  amount   destroyed,   and 
French  skins  are  tirm  with  an  upward  tendency. 

City  Tanned  Leather,  *  ft , 2fia29 

Santa  Cruz  Leather,  *  ft 

Country  Leather,  *  ft 

Stockton  Leather,*  ft 

Jodot,  8  Kil.    per  doz  tio  VnVm" 

Jodot,  11  to  19  Kil.,  per  doz «i  oo@  85  00 

Jodot,  second  choice.  11  to  16  Kil.  *  doz. 66  IHX<B  70  00 

Lemoine.  IB  to  18  Kil .,*  doz  75  00(5  77  SO 

Levin,  12  and  13  Kil     per  doz kh  00@  70  00 

Comedian,  16  to  19  Kil.,  per  doz (a  00S  65  00 

Cornellian.  12  to  14  Kil.,  per  doz 58  OOfS  60  <KI 

Cornelban  Females,  14  to  16  Kil 85  loja  70  00 

Ogerau  Cal  f,  *  doz 5j  oo5 

Simon,  Is  Kil..*  doz   60  00 

Simon,  20  Kil.  *  doz &  00 

Simon.  21  Kil.*  doz 72  no 

Robert  Calf,  7  and  8  Kil 35  003  40  00 

French  kins,  *  ft ]     | 

California  Kip,  *  dos 55  00  to  70  (HI 

f  rench  Sheep  all  colors,  *  doz 8  OOim  15  00 

Eastern  Calf  for  Backs,*  ft   ]  u*    I  M 

Sheep  RoanB  for  Topping,  all  colora,  *  doz 9  OOna  13  00 

Sheep  Roans  for  Linings,*  doz  5  50@  10  50 

California  Russett  Sheep  Linings 1  75(5    5  50 

Best  Jodot  Calf  Boot  Legs,  *  pair  ....  5  25 

Good  French  Calf  Boot  Legs.  *  pair 4M    8  00 

rVench  Calf  Boot  Lees,*  pair.   .\. 4  00 


— 

■ 

—  10 

B 

-    7 

— 

-  10 

— 

28 

-   SO 

5 

Harness  Leather.  *  ft jQ,a    5714 

F'air  Bridle  Leather,  *  doz 48  009  72  00 

Skirting  Leather,  *  ft -.■„     ,-1, 

Welt  Leather,*  doz JO  OOtt   " 

Buff  Leather.  *  foot 

Wax  Side  Leather.  V,  foot. 

Eastern  Wax  Leather  26~ 

San  Francisco  Retail  Market  Rates. 

t.„...-„    .       Tiesdat  Noon,  Dec. 21, 1872. 
FRUITS.    VEGFITABLES,    I 
srketis  well  Hooked  lor  Christmas.    Vegetables 
are  quite  plentiful,  especial  y  < -abbaaes.    Apples  and  pears 
a.-,-  m  great  variety,  and  there  leavi  .-,  ,,i  Ore- 

gon apples,  01  which  a  very  large  consignment  arrived  ths 
r  clay.     " 


other  day.     \V 

Apples,  pr  lb...  4  m  10 

Pears,  per  lb 6  @  10 

Grapes 0  (gi  25 

Apricots,  ft —  (a)  — 

PmeApples,cach  50  Si  00 

B  inanus,*doz..  75  c..i>  — 

<  lantelenne......    — 

Watermelons  ...     — 
Cal.  Walunts.ft. 
Cranberries,  *  g    — 
Strawberries,  ft.     — 
Raspberries,  ft..    — 
Gooseberries*...    — 
Cherries,*  ft,.. 
Oranges,*  doz.. 
Limes,  per  doz  . . 
Pigs,  fresh  Cal.  • 

m  ma.  6) 

Asparagus,  wh.# 
Artichokes,  doz. 
Brusael's  sprts,  • 

Beets,  *  ft fi    g    ]0 

Potatoes.New*ft  5  (at  6 
Potatoes,  sweet,*  2  (at  3 
Broccoli,  *  doz.. 1  50  ©2  00 
Cauliflower,*  ..  16 
Cabbage,*  doz..  75  @1  00 
POULTRY.   GAME. 


Carrots.  *  doz. . . 

Celery,  *  doz 

Cucumbers/!.... 
Tomatoes,  *ft.. 

Green  Peas 

String  Beans 

Cress,  *  doz  bun 
Dried  Herbs,  ft.. 


Garlio s  ~<q    10 

Green  Corn,  dos.  —  @  — 
Lettuce,  *  doz..  26  (01  35 
Mushrooms,  *  ft  20  (a)  50 
Horseradish,*  ft  —  (ai  20 
Okra,  dried,*  ft    50    M) 

do  fresh,  *  ft .  —  a  — 
Pumpkins.  *  ft.  2  (g)  3 
Parsnips,  doz....    —    (gt    25 

Parsley (gt    25 

■•■    62      Picklos,*  gal...     50    S    75 
(3)1  SO     iRadishes,  doz..     25    (gl    — 
Summer  Squash      5 
Marrowfat,  do.      2    (q)      3 
Hubbard,  do..      3    (gt      5 
Dry  Lima.  shl...      -    (g)    16 
Spinage,  *  bskt.    25    (g)    — 
Salsify,  *  bunch    10    ©    — 
Turnips,*  doz..  ©    25 

FISH.  MEATS,  ETC. 
I'liristmas  tunes  are  on  us,  and  the  markets  of  the  city 
illy  groaning  with  turkeys  and  other  poultry  or  the 
Mason  bat  they  are  also  flooded  with  custom,,-..  Christ- 
mas I. eel  ,s  a-  high  as  tl  per  ft.  There  are  plenty  of  stur- 
geon  and  herring  in  the  market.  All  other  tlah  are  scarce 
and  dear  There  are  rew  iluundcrs,  s^it -shell  crabs  or  salt 
water  perch  in  the  market. 


Chickens,  apiece 
Turkeys.  *  ft.. 
Mai  d4Canv'sBk 

Tamo,  do 1 

Teal,  *  doz. 


76    1.1,1  00 

00  (all  25 

1  63§1  ihi 


m  so 


19  @  25 

2^  ...  60 

26  §  18 

45  (gt  90 

611  (g.1  00 

„    30  - 

Pingsuey    5(1 

Uoynne,    66  So]  25 


iy  .<  a 
Ping 


gauey 

do  Moyune.. 
Japan,  ^  chests, 

bulk 

Japan, lacquered 

bxs, C^andS  lbs 
Japan  do. 3  ft  bxs    45 

cfopl'nbx,4^ft    35 

doiiil  ft  paper    30 


(gt  40 
40  [«.  70 
65  (gd  00 


30  @  75 

45  @  67 
90 

ss 

55 


Geese,  wild,  pairl  00 
•Tame.  *  pair. .2  00 
Snipe,  *  doz...  2  oo 
CJuads,  *  doz  ...3  00    ©    — 

Pigeons,  dom.  do  2  S 

Wild,  do —    <|l  <5 

Hares,   each    ...  —    (gt    50 

Rabbits,  Umet.  75    @1  00 

Wild,do,*dz.  —    ©2  50 

Beef,  tend,*  ft.  25    (g)l  00 

Corned,  *  ft..  12Hr 

Smoked,*  ft.  15 

Pork,  rib,  etc.,  ft  — 

Chops,  do,  *  ft  18 

Veal.*  ft — 

Cutlet,  do 

Mutton     chops,*  — 

Leg,*  ft - 

Lamb,  #  ft — 

Tongues,  beef,  ea  — 
Tongues,  pig,  ea 
Bacon,  Cal..*  ft 

Oregon,  do 
Hams,  Cal,  *  ft. 
Hams.  Cross'  s  c 

Choice  D'rfield 


Whittaker's.. 

Johnson's  Or.. 
Klounder,  *  ft... 
Salmon.  *  ft 

Smoked,  new,* 

Pickled,*  ft.. 
"    "..  *ft.. 


2-".-'* 
'-'-  ■.■<* 

50  <a 


—    (ui 


Rock  Cod,  *  ft..  15 

Cod  Fish,  dry.  It.  16 

Perch,  s  water,  ft  12Sgl    — 

Fresh  water.ft  1- 
Lake  Big.  Trout" 

SmelU,latge*ft 

Small  do 

Silver  Smelts... 

Soles,  *  ft 40 

Herring,  fresh  *  4  (5)  5 
Sm'kd.perlOO  —  @1  0.1 
Tomcod,  *  ft....  —  (*  25 
Terrapin,  *  doz.5  00  ^6  00 
Mackerel,  p'k, ea  15 
Fresh,  do  ft  ...  — 
Sea  Bass,  *  ft...    - 

HH   Halibut. 

20 
no 


18  (A 

18  9 

-  (S>    25 

-  ®    26 


M 


at  - 

—  »  — 

-     50  ®  62.(, 

Sturgeon,  *  ft..     —  @      5 

Oysters,  *  100...  1  00  a,  — 

Cheap.  *  doz..l  50  «2  00 

Turbot 50 


Crabs  *  doz. 
Soft  Shell. 
Shrimps  . .. 

Prawns 

Sardines 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


..1  0.1 
..    J748    - 
.      in    g 
..   —  ©l  ro 

..    10 


Corrected  weekly  by  B.  SBARnoRO  A  Bro.,  Grocers,  No. 
Washington  stieet,   San  Franciscu. 


45    @    55 
17    @    23 


Butter.  Cal.  pr  lb 

■   al..   ft.. 

I  al..  If-....     12 

fam.  bl6  00 

Corn  Meal.  ft....     '■'• 

Sugar,  wn.ei  sir.i    12 

'    1. 11. wn.lt,       !! 
ro's 
family  gr'nd,  ft  27>i 
Coffee,  green,  ft.,    is 
Tea,  fine  blk.  50,  M,  75  ..  I  00 
Tea,ttnstJap,65.75,  90  ©100 
Candles, Admant'el7  ©    25 
Soap,  Cal.,  ft....  ©    10 
Can  dOysters.dz.2  50  ©3  75 
'Per lb.    t Per  dozen. 


Svrup.S 

lire. I  Apples 

ir.Prunea 
Ur'd  Figs,  Cal    . 

Dr  d  Peaches 

tills.  Kerosene  . . 

- 

Wines.  Old  Port  3  .SO 

do  Fr.  Clari 

do  Cal  ..Iz.bot  3  00 
Whisky.O.B.gal  3  50 

Fr.  Brandy 4  no 

Rice,  ft 10 


9      . 


M 

lo 
In 

in 
in 

Si 

to.     70 
S  i.i 

©I  50 
(asS  00 

nil 

§       !-■> 


Yeast  Powders,  dz.1  5052  00 
'.  Per  gallon. 


Sandwich  Island  Sugar  Cbop.— The  Honolu- 
lu papers  complain  of  the  lateness  of  the  sugar 
crop  this  season.  The  Commercial  Advertiser  of 
late  date  says  that  "the  planters  on  Kauai  have 
begun  to  take  off  their  crops.  On  Hawaii  a  few 
will  commence  during  the  month  (November), 
so  by  the  first  of  January  we  may  look  for  lib- 
eral shipments  going  forward.  Less  produce 
has  been  shipped  since  the  first  of  October  than 
has  for  any  like  period  for  many  years,  which 
accounts  for  the  great  scarcity  of  exchange  in 
San  Francisco  and  the  East.  What  little  of 
whalers'  exchanges  to  be  had  is  used  altogether 
for  Eastern  remittances,  aud  not  enough  can  be 
got  for  that  purpose.  There  is  less  produce 
going  forward  at  this  time  than  for  several 
years  past  during  the  corresponding  period, 
owing  to  the  drouth  on  Maui,  where  they  gen- 
erally begin  to  take  off  their  crops  before  any 
on  the  other  islands;  however,  a  few  mills  are 
at  work." 


Interesting  to  Travelers. — An  important 
decision  has  recently  been  given  by  a  Pennsyl- 
vania Court.  It  ;is  that  a  railway  ticket  is  good 
either  way  between  the  points  it  includes,  no 
mutter  what  the  rules  of  the  corporation  print- 
ed on  said  ticket  may  be. 

The  world  moves,  but  not  so  fast  as  the  reputation  of 
the  CABLE  SCREW  WIRE  Boots  and  Shoes.  AH  pro- 
nounce them  superior  to  any  other  kind— try  them.  * 

Farmers,  everywhere,  write  for  your  paper. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

Each  Issue  Contains 

Sixteen  well  filled  pages. 

Original  and  Choice  Engravings. 

Editorials  on  Home  Industries. 

On  various  kinds  of  Stock-rearing. 

On  Horticulture  and  Gardening. 

Correspondence  from  Fanning  Districts. 

Answers  and  hints  to  Correspondents  about 
Local  Farming. 

Good  Health  and  Useful  Information. 

Reports  of  Farming  Clubs. 

Mechanical  and  Scientific  progress. 

Agricultural  Notes  from  all  quarters. 

Domestic  Produce  Markets. 

Home  Circle. 

Domestic  Economy. 

Mechanical  Hints  and  Domestic  Receipts. 

Home  and  Farm  Matters. 

Affording,  in  all,  more  of  real  instructive  and 
profitable  matter  for  general  readers  than 
any  other  weekly  on  this  side  of  the  Conti- 
nent. 

Subscription,  in  advance,  f  i  a  year.  Single 
copies  10  cts.  Four  single  copieB,  of  late  dates, 
sent  postpaid  for  25  cts. 

DEWEY  &  Co., 

Publishers,  Patent  Agents  and  Engravers,  No.  338 
Montgomery  street,  S.  E.  corner  California,  8.  F. 


Agricultural    and    Industrial 
b  o  o  rc !-; . 

For   Sale   at  this   Office. 

American  Manures,  and  Farmers' and  Planters' 
Guide — comprising  a  description  of  the  elements  and 
composition  of  plants  and  soils — tho  theory  and  prac- 
.  umpostiuK — the  value  of  stable  manure  and 
waste  products,  etc.,  etc.;  also  chemical  analysis  of 
tin  principal  manufactured  fertilizers — their  assumed 
and  real  value— and  a  full  expose  of  the  frauds  prac- 
tised upon  purchasers.  By  Win.  II.  Bruckner,  Ph.  !>., 
and  J.  B.  Chynowcth.  Price  $2,  post  paid.  Address 
liLwr.T  &  Co.,  this  office. 

The  Fruits  and    Fruit   Trees    of    America,  or 

the  Culture,  Propagation,  and  Management,  in  the  Gar- 
den and  Orchard,  of  1'ruit  Trees  generally,  with  descrip- 
tions of  all  the  finest  varieties  of  Fruit,  Nati\e  and 
Foreign,  cultivated  in  this  country'-  By  A.  J  Dowmvo. 
gee;  libs.  The  best  authority,  and 
omnlets  wont.  Price,  in  cloth  and  gilt,  $5,  post 
paid,  by  Dewey  A  Co.,  this  office 

New  American  Farm  Book — originally  by  R.  L. 

Allen;  revised  by  Lewis  F.  Allen.  18,1.  Embracing  in- 
..ii  on  all  general  subjects  pertaining  to  Farming 
ami  all  branches  ol  Husl.ivn.lry- a  wide  range,  yet  very 
fully  and  ably  treated .  520  pages.  Prico  $il,  post  paid. 
Address  Dewey  4  Co..  this  office. 

Harris  (Joseph)  on  the  Pig.  Breeding,  Rear- 
ing, Management  and  Improvement.  Illus.,  250  pages, 
ls7n.  Interesting  to  all  readers;  instructive  and  full  of 
hints  U>  raisers.    Price  $2.  post  paid  from  this  office. 

Cranberfy  Culture,  by  a   Practical  Grower  in 

N.  J..  Joseph  J  .  White.  A  special  treatise  of  126  pages, 
Post  paid  from  this  office,  $1.i5. 

Farm  Implements  and  Farm  Machinery,  and 

the  principles  of  their  construction  and  use.  Witnsirople 
and  practical  explanations  of  the  La"  s  of  Motion  and 
Force  as  applied  on  the  Farm;  by  John  J.  Thomas  ;  2*7 
illustrations  and  302  pages.  Sold  by  Dewey  A  Co.,  post- 
paid, for  $1.75. 

Ten  Acres  Enough:    A  practical  experience, 

showing  how  a  very  small  farm  may  be  made  to  keep  a 
very'  large  family,  with  extensive  and  profitable  experi- 
ence in  the  cultivation  of  the  smaller  Iruits.  Tenth 
edition,  187L    Price,  post  free,  $1.50,  at  this  office. 

Observations   on   the   Culture  of    Silk  in 

California.  Bv  I.  N  Hoag,  of  Sacramento.  1870. 
Pamphlet,  33  pages.  For  sale  by  HKWIV  .v  ('('. 
Publishers  of  the  Pacific  Ri-rai.  Pkess,  San  Francisco 
Post  paid,  25  cts. 

Cotton  Culture;  by  J.  B.  Symon;  with  an  ad- 
ditional chapter  on  Cotton  Seed  and  its  uses.  190  pages. 
1868.    Price,  post  tree,  $1.75.  at  this  office. 

How  Crops  Grow:   by  Johnson;   A  treatise  on 

the  chemical  composition,  structure  and  life  of  the  plant, 
for  all  students  of  agriculture:  with  illustration  and 
analysis.    IM1H0H;  N-'*.    Post  free  from  this  office,  $2. 5n. 

American    Grape   Growers'    Guide;    by    \Vin. 

1 1  on  Of.  V  )    201  pages,  Ih.VJ.    Post  free.  SI,  from  this 
office. 

American  Fish  Culture,  embracing  all  the  de- 
tails of  artificial  breeding  and  rearing  of  1  rout,  and  the 
culture  of  oilier  fishes;  by  Triad.  Noms.  Illustrated,  304 
pages.  1868.     Post  freo  from  this  office.  $2.50. 

How  Crops  Feed;  Johnson,  1870.  On  the  At- 
mosphere and  the  Soil  as  related  to  the  nutrition  of  agri- 
cultural iil.nts  Illustrated.  375  luges.  Post  free  from 
Shis  office,  $2  50. 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry,  illustrated,  with  a 
treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Sheep.  Prevention  and  Cur* 
Post  free  from  this  office,  cloth  edition,  $'.'. 


December  28,  1872.J 
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Pioneers. 

Eds.  Press  :— The  discovery  of  gold,  excite- 
ment and  interest  that  awakened  the  minds  of 
thousands,  departure  from  early  scenes,  loved 
ones  and  home,  toils  on  the  weary  plains,  or 
dangers  of  the  briny  deep — entry  to  the  promise 
land,  first  view,  are  familiar  to  all. 
Retrospective    Glance. 

Twenty-three  years  ago,  the  weary  pioneer 
stepped  his  foot  on  our  golden  shore,  glad  to 
rest  from  the  long  tedious  plains,  and  breathe 
our  warm  genial  atmosphere.  As  he  passed 
o'er  our  mountains,  hills  and  valleys,  seeing 
our  varied  climate,  scenery,  quality  of  soil, 
growth  of  grain  and  fruits,  and  fine  markets, 
he  adapts  some  portion  that  is  congenial  to  his 
taste  and  health,  and  there  commence  his  home 
anew;  but  confining  our  remarks  to  those  who 
entered  our  broad  valleys,  extending  in  a  south- 
erly direction,  the  eye  at  once  catches  the 
"stars  and  stripes"  waving  majestically  o'er 
the  pioneer's  home. 

"Sutter's  Fort," 
Situated  one  mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  Sacra- 
mento river,  in  an  elevated  plat  of  land,  sur- 
rounded with  an  adobe  wall,  with  port  holes 
and  gates.  A  general  resort  for  many  a  weary 
emigrant,  welcoming  the  home  and  retreat  of 
the  early  settler.  Pioneers,  is  that  home  pre- 
served from  the  savages  of  time,  kept  in  honor 
of  the  one  who  braved  the  perils  of  the  pi  nns, 
opening  the  way  westward,  and  sent  the  joy- 
ous news  of  the  land  of  gold  throughout  the 
universe?  No  !  It's  fast  going  to  decay,  a  few 
more  years  it  will  be  numbered  with  what  was — 
now  is  not. 

City  of  the  Plains. 

Few  still  remain  who  saw  the  embryo,  and 
rise  of  the  now  beautiful  capital,  situated  on 
the  Sacramento,  and  mouth  of  the  American 
rivers,  with  its  homes  of  tents  and  stores  of 
produce,  busy  scenes  of  incomers  and  outgoers, 
long  trails  of  mules,  laden  with  provisions  des- 
tined to  the  various  portions  of  the  State.  Ea- 
ger sellers  preparing  a  home  for  the  coming 
season,  thousands  of  people  thronging  the 
banks,  welcoming  the  first  steamer  McKim, 
with  its  band  of  music,  as  it  glides  gracefully 
up  the  shore,  to  their  landing  place.  The  city 
shaded  with  the  mighty  oaks  of  the  forest, 
wild  grapes  hanging  in  thick  clusters  from  the 
vines  along  the  river,  selling  readily  at  $1  per 
quart.  The  natives  bringing  in  baskets  formed 
of  willows  filled  with  blackberries,  with  thou- 
sands of  like  incidents  are  familiar  to  the 
early  pioneer. 

The  Surface 
Of  the  plains,  lay  mostly  level  but  rising  grad- 
ually as  you  seek  the  foot-hills,  with  here  and 
there  a  high  knoll  or  hill  is  found,  how  so 
formed,  by  what  means,  and  the  extent  of  time 
is  a  point  of  conjecture  in  the  annals  of  histo- 
ry. One  of  these  is  some  four  miles  southeast 
of  Sacramento,  called  "Prospect  Hill,"  so 
named,  as  I  am  informed  by  Sutter,  during  the 
early  outbreak  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.  Placing  sentinels  on  the  look  out  for 
troops,  sending  dispatches  to  and  fro  from  the 
fort. 

The  Soil 
Along  the  rivers,  is  a  deep,  black  alluvial 
ingredient,  rich  and  producing  fine  vegetables, 
fruit  and  pasture.  There  being  so  much  de- 
cayed matter  produced  by  the  foliage  of  the 
thich  growth  of  woods  every  year,  the  soil 
makes  a  rank  growth  of  trees  and  shrubbery, 
and  produces  wonderful  crops  by  its  fertilizing 
qualities. 

Leaving  the  river  a  mile  eastward  you  enter 
a  higher  plat  of  land  of  a  far  different  compli- 
cation, and  not  so  rich  a  material  of  quality, 
composed  of  adobe  and  bluish,  sticky  clay,  a 
tough  texture  not  easily  worked,  but  produces 
good  crops  of  hay  and  grain.  When  dry  it 
opens  in  long  cracks  interweaving  like  net 
work. 

Passing  a  few  miles  further,  you  encounter 
still  another  composition  of  soil  of  decreasing 
quality,  still  adapted  for  more  uses  than  what 
kind  has  been  named,  The  soil  is  of  a  red 
color  varying  from  3  to  5  feet  deep;  when  cul- 
tivated, of  a  loose  nature,  somewhat  sandy, but 
not  enough  to  be  loose  and  pliable;  adapted  for 
small  fruit  and  the  lime.  It  lays  in  a  strata 
of  hard  substance  called  "hard-pan"  of  a 
wavering  position.  Some  portions  of  the  soil 
deepens  as  the  hard-pan  takes  its  course.  The 
depth  varies  from  30  to  40  feet;  underneath 
still  lies  a  tough  yellow  clay  of  a  few  feet  and 
then  you  find  a  bed  of  quicksand,  giving  suffi- 
cient water  to  our  wells  for  watering  purposes. 

The  benefit  arising  thereby — it  retains  all 
moisture  near  the  surface  as  long  as  any  re- 
main, even  throughout  our  hottest  portion  of 
the  summer.  The  evaporation  constantly  aris- 
ing, while  in  other  soils  the  moisture  sinks, 
leaving  the  surface  dry  and  hard.  Our  heavy 
winters,  as  last  year  was,  kept  it  wet  so  late  in 
the  spring  that  it  retarded  the  work,  leaving  a 
great  deal  of  it  undone,  but  that  was  an  un- 
common year  and  may  not  occur  again  for  ten 
years  to  come,  as  it  was  in  '52  '62  and  the 
present  year  of  '72.  One  other  variation  of  soil 
occurs  as  you  verge  near  the  foot-hills;  the  land 
becomes  red  and  gravelly,  as  it  changes  its 
level  form  to  one  of  rolling  and  hilly;  the  soil 
producing  pasture  land,  sheep  and  cattle  rang- 
ing from  one  portion  to  another.  Here  you 
strike  the  live  oaks  and  shrubs,  while  our  val- 
leys are  barren  of  any  natural  growth  of  trees, 
with  few  exceptions,  which  are  found  in   clus- 


ters dotted  here  and  there  looking  like  a  green 
spot  in  a  desert,  the  remaining  portion  one  vast 
waste  of  land,  sheltering  neither  man  or  beast 
till  it  was  gradually  filled  up  by  early  settlers 
that  planted  trees  and  made  it  what  it  now 
is.  G.  B. 

Sacramento  county,  Dec.  7th,  1872. 


Sun    Spots   and    the    Periodicity 
Fioods. 


of 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences the  following  discussion  took  place  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Saxe  said  he  had  been  a  resident 
of  this  city  since  1850.  He  had  watched  the 
character  of  the  seasons  since  that  time,  and 
from  conversations  with  the  old  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  the  Spaniards,  he  had  been  able 
to  trace  back  very  reliably  the  periods  of  ex- 
cessive rain-fall  since  1832.  Having  read  some 
portions  of  Humboldt's  "  Cosmos"  as  to  the 
obscuration  of  the  sun  by  spots,  their  decennial 
increase  and  diminution,  and  their  effects 
upon  the  magnetic  phenomena  of  the  Earth,  he 
had  been  led  to  examine  the  matter,  and  had 
•found  that  our  flood  seasons  corresponded  very 
nearly  with  the  period  of  minimum  obscura- 
tion of  the  sun. 

The  President  said  the  periodicity  of  thesun's 
spots,  and  of  the  variation  of  the  magnetic 
needle  has,  from  latest  observations  and  discus- 
sions, eleven  years  and  3-hundredths  of  a  year. 
There  was  a  saying  in  the  West  that  the  floods 
of  the  Mississippi  occurred  every  nine  years. 
Whether  any  accurate  record  had  been  kept  he 
did  not  know;  but  if  there  was  a  cosmical  cause 
it  was  more  likely  to  have  a  regular  period  than 
not. 

In  reply  to  the  President,  Dr.  Saxe  said  he 
had  not  been  able  to  get  a  perfectly  accurate 
weather-table.  He  had  taken  his  data  partly 
from  the  memory  of  old  residents  as  to  fioods 
that  had  overflown  the  country. 

Dr.  H.  Gibbons  had  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  ten-years  theory  could  be  sustained  in  re- 
gard to  our  Winters.  The  weather  periods 
were  very  pliable,  and  facts  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished sufficiently  before  explanations  were 
given.  He  had  examined  the  weather  table,  and 
there  was  certainly  hardly  any  data  for  the  in- 
ference of  every  tenth  year  being  an  abundantly 
rainy  season.  For  two  or  three  successive 
periods  there  had  been  rainy  Winters  near  the 
tenth  year,  but  therehadbeen  Winters  still  more 
wet  occasionally  in  the  intervals,  and  it  was 
quite  likely  that  if  two  or  three  other  figures 
were  taken  besides  ten,  a  similar  inference 
might  be  drawn  with  regard  to  the  last  twenty- 
three  years.  In  reference  to  almost  any  rules 
that  could  be  deduced,  he  had  very  freequeutly, 
in  casting  his  eye  over  the  seasons  to  which  his 
record  referred,  come  to  conclusions. 

Now  he  thought  he  had  got  a  rule  that  hith- 
erto had  held,  but  almost  invariably  the  very 
next  occurrence  violated  the  rule,  and  the  rule 
was  gone  as  soon  as  it  was  deduced.  The  fact 
was,  it  required  a  very  much  longer  period  of 
time  than  twenty-three  years  to  establish  any 
rule  in  regard  to  weather.  In  Europe,  where 
they  had  been  examining  this  subject  most 
minutely  for  centuries,  they  had  not  yet  adopt- 
ed or  come  to  any  conclusion  on  the  subject. 
There  was  no  means  of  predicting  the  character 
of  the  coming  season.  In  the  Atlantic  States, 
where  observations  extended  back  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  century,  nothing  more  conclu- 
sive bad  been  obtained  with  regard  to  the  sever- 
ity of  the  approaching  winter  than  the  indica- 
tions of  a  goose's  bone,  perhaps,  or  the  sayings 
of  some  Indians,  or  the  doings  of  squirrels  or 
some  other  animals.  The  scientific  data  fur- 
nished no  record  upon  which  to  estimate  the 
character  of  the  coming  season,  and  it  was 
hardly  fair  to  conclude  that  here  in  California, 
22  or  23  years  of  experience  would  furnish  us 
with  rules.  Of  course,  he  did  not  wish  to  dis- 
courage inquiry,  but  the  statetnents  of  old  in- 
habitants as  to  the  weather  were  to  be  taken 
with  a  great  deal  of  allowance.  It  was  very 
seldom  that  any  of  these  confident  statements 
were  sustained  by  the  result. 


How  They  do  in  Redwood  Citt. — The  peo- 
ple of  this  flourishing  little  city  have  just  been 
giving  an  example  worthy  of  being  followed  by 
every  town  in  California.  A  few  months  since 
they  determined  to  establish  a  boot  and  shoe 
manufactory,  and  this  they  have  effectually 
done  by  a  donation  of  land  and  aid  in  money, 
the  subsidies  thus  granted  equalling  in  amount 
$5,000.  What  the  people  of  Kedwood  City 
have  to  show  for  all  this  is  a  flourishing  boot 
and  shoe  factory  which  will  in  a  few  months 
employ  one  hundred  and  fifty  hands,  and  man- 
ufacture $ 300,000  worth  per  year.  These  one 
hundred  and  fifty  hands  with  the  families  of 
those  married,  and  the  trades-people  whom 
they  will  draw  around  them  will  add  fifty  per 
cent,  to  the  population  of  Bedwood  City.  We 
say  to  the  people  of  every  small  town  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  go  thou  and  do  likewise. 

Oil  Well  in  Napa  Co. — Oil  has  been  discov- 
ered in  Berryessa  Valley,  exuding  from  crevi- 
ces in  rocks  and  floating  on  the  water  of  a 
stream.  On  examination  by  an  expert,  it 
proved  to  be  crude  petroleum.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  commence  boring  j  ext 
Spring. 


Christmas.— The  day  though  wet,  was  very 
generally  observed  by  the  citizens  of  San 
Francisco.  Nearly  all  business  was  suspended, 
if  we  except  that  of  the  package  department  of 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  Never  before  do  we  recol- 
lect of  witnessing  so  general  a  determination 
beforehand,  to  keep  Christmas, and  then  when  it 
came,  to  see  that  it  was  kept,  as  on  Wednesday 
last;  and  it  has  established  one  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  poultry  growing;  that  where  chickens 
and  turkeys  are  fed  with  too  much  old  rye, 
their  flesh  has  a  very  strange  effect  upon  the 
consumer;  and  hence  upon  our  streets — 

Many  a  one  seemed  quite  content 

To  crow  or  gobble  as  he  went. 

New  York  Seed  Warehouse. — We  have  just 
received  the  handsomely  illustrated  Seed  Cata- 
alogue,  of  R.  J.  Trumbull,  who,  as  successor 
to  C.  L.  Kellogg,  of  427  San  Francisco,  offers 
to  the  farmers,  gardeners  and  florists  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  a  complete  stock  of  the  seeds  of 
trees,  plants,  vegetables,  grasses,  clovers  and 
flowers,  grown  in  all  latitudes  and  altitudes 
within  the  limits,  south  and  north  of  Califor- 
nia and  Alaska.     Send  for  Catalogue. 

Pickles  and  Tomatoes.  —  We  learn  from 
Goetjen  &  Co.,  that  100,000  barrels  of  Pickles 
and  upwards  of  18,000  bxs.  of  Tomatoes  have 
been  put  up  in  this  city  last  year.  Our  local 
pickles  are  steadily  managing  to  drive  out  the 
imported  article,  and  to  monopolize  the  market 

Clergymen  Bead  It. — We  have  no  authority, 
but  take  the  liberty  of  publishing  the  following 
note: 

Eds.  Rural  : — I  am  much  pleased  with  the 
Pacific  Bural  Press.  Its  weekly  visits  are 
more  than  welcome,  and  its  pages  are  read 
with  interest.  Enclosed  is  a  money  order  for 
renewal  of  subscription  for  next  year. 

Truly  yours,  Bev.  A.  C.  DuBois. 

"Scattering  seeds" — If  you  think  best  to 
send  three  or  four  numbers  to  A.  P.  Frink, 
Plymouth,  Bichland  Co.,  Ohio,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  have  you  do  so.  a.  c.  d. 

We  have  scattered  the  seed  as  requested,  and 
in  the  direction  indicated. 


25  CTS.  PER  COPY 

Will  be  paid  for  copies  of  No.  2  of  the  Rural  Pkess, 
of  January  15,  1871,  at  this  office. 


For  the  very  Best  Photographs  go  to  BRAD- 
LEY &  RULOFSON'S  GALLERY,  with  an  "Elevator," 
420  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco.      26v4-3m-eowbp 

Groceries  and  Pbovisions. — Wines  and  Liquors  are 
shipped  to  country  orders  with  dispatch,  carefuliy 
marked  and  packed,  free  of  extra  charge,  by  B.  ISbar- 
boro  &  Bro.,  531  Washington  street,  S.  F.  This  long 
established  firm  now  import  their  goods  from  the  four 
parts  of  the  world,  and  consequently  undersell  all  other 
grocers  in  San  Francisco.  All  orders  from  the  State 
and  coast  are  promptly  attended  to.  Address  B.  Sbae- 
boko  &  Bro.,  Lock  Box  1126,  San  Francisco.      dl4-3m 


Notice  to  Farmers  and  Others.— Skilled 
plowmen,  general  farmers,  teamsters,  laborers,  me- 
chanics, servant  girls,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  by  applying 
by  letter  or  personally,  at  California  Labor  and  Em- 
ploymemt  Exchange,  637  Clay  street,  extending  to  630 
Commercial  street,  San  Francisco.  20v4-3m 


Extra  Choice  Early  Rose  Potatoes — For  Seed. — 
Acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  best  Early  Potato.  Se- 
lected and  put  up  in  new,  double-sewed  gunnies,  in  fine 
order  for  shipping.  For  sale  in  lots  to  suit.  Address 
orders  or  apply  to  H.  DUTARD,  217  Clay  street,  San 
Francisco.  de21-lm 


Agents  Wanted. — The  new  Revolver  Trap  winds  up 
like  a  clock.  Kills  Rats,  Gophers,  Squirrels,  etc. 
Throws  them  away  and  sets  itself.  One  Trap,  by  Ex- 
press, for  $1;  or  postpaid,  by  mail,  $1.50.  Combina- 
tion Tool  Co.,  124  Nassau  street,  New  York.     del4-8t 


There  is  nothing  like  leather  Shoes  with  a  SILVER 
TIP  for  children.  Try  them.  They  never  wear  through 
at  the  Toe, 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers.  * 


THE    SANTA    BARBARA    PRESS, 

AJT    IIVJDEPEXDEIVT    NEWSPAPER, 

Devoted     to     the     Interests     of     Southerr 

California. 

J.  A.  JOHNSON,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

As  the  charming  character  of  Southern  California,  and 
more  especially  that  most  favored  section  called  Santa 
Barbara,  becomes  known  to  the  world,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  a  widespread  and  growing  interest  in  this  re- 
gion should  be  awakened.  It  is  the  constant  aim  of  the 
Press  to  furnish  perfectly  reliable  information  on  all 
points  of  interest  to  tourists,  invalids  and  home-seekers, 
wh :  ch  we  are  now  able  to  do  with  greatly  increased  fa- 
cilities. While  the  Press  seeks  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  all  Southern  California  by  all  legitimate  and 
honorable  methods,  it  is  more  directly  interested  in  the 
growth  and  coming  greatness  of  Santa  Barbara.  The 
unequalled  loveliness  of  the  climate,  its  almost  incred- 
ible healthfuluess,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  won- 
drous variety  and  fertility  of  the  Boil,  the  almost  un- 
limited range  of  products  which  flourish  there  without 
irrigation,  will  be  made  known  by  facts  which  cannot 
be  controverted,  in  the  columns  of  the  Press,  from  time 
to  time.  Any  intelligeat  person  can  become  familiar  with 
this  part  of  the  State  by  reading  the  Press  for  a  year. 

Terms  of  the  Daily,  per  annum $6  00 

Terms  of  the  Weekly,  per  annum $2  50 

Currency  and  Post  Office  Moaey  Orders  taken  at  par. 
W.  K.  Loomis,  L.  P.  Fisher  and  Thos.   Boyce,    San 
Francisco,  are  authorized  to  receive  subscriptians  to 
the  Press. 

A  Word  to  Advertisers. — As  a  simple  matter  of  fact, 
without  a  word  of  brag,  it  is  claimed  that  the  Santa 
Barbaba  Press  has  a  much  larger  circulation  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  Southern  California,  and  is  mainly 
read  by  the  more  thrifty  families  of  that  part  of  the 
State,  and  its  advantages  to  advertisers  are  obvious. 
Our  rates  are  moderate,  and  within  the  reach  of  every 
man  who  has  a  business  worth  advertising.  L.  P. 
Fisher  and  Thos.  Boyce  are  our  advertising  agents  for 
San  Francisco,  though  we  always  prefer  to  deal  directly 
with  advertisers.  Address  simply  Press,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, California.  bplt 


New  Inventions. 

A  Grate  Bar  that  don't  burn  out,  for  furnaces. 

Shears  for  cutting  grapes  and  flowers. 

A  new  Roller  Skate  that  is  superior  to  all  others. 

A  Drinking  Fountain  for  fowls. 

A  superior  Road  Scraper. 

The  cheapest  and  best  Farm  Fence  ever  built. 

A  Post  Driver  that  every  farmer  should  have. 

An  Improvement  on  Dental  Plates  to  hold  them 
firmly  in  the  mouth. 

A  new  Fcbnace  for  roasting  ores. 

A  Sash  Tightener  that  keeps  out  all  dust,  takes  the 
place  of  weights,  and  keeps  the  windows  from  rattling. 

A  Bed  Spring  that  never  gets  out  of  order. 

A  machine  that  packs,  sacks  and  weighs  flour. 

A  Sand  Cap  that  keeps  all  dust  out  of  hubs. 

A  Potato  Diggeb  that  will  dig  a  row  as  fast  as  a  man 
can  walk. 

A  Household  Tool  that  should  be  in  every  family. 

A  self-acting  Nut  Roaster  that  works  to  perfection. 

A  new  Gas  Lamp  that  costs  only  half  a  cent  per  hour 
to  burn. 

An  improvement  in  TnrLL  Attachments. 

A  superior  Cider  and  Wine  Press. 

The  best  Self-opening  Gate  ever  invented. 

A  Plow  on  a  new  principle— it  works  to  perfection  in 
adobe. 

A  new  Vegetable  Cutter  for  house  use. 

An  improved  Plow  Clevis. 

A  simple,  cheap  and  perfect  Polishing  and  Fluting 
Iron  combined. 

A  Toy  Engine  that  every  boy  should  have  for  in- 
struction. 

A  new  Glass  Cutter  that  beats  a  diamond. 

A  Can  Opener  that  cuts  any  shaped  hole  and  every 
size. 

The  best  Wash  Boiler  ever  invented. 

An  Egg  Beater — that  beats  eggs  in  one  minute. 

A  Wall  Protector  for  placing  behind  wash  stands. 

A  new  Sulphcret-Saving  Machine. 

The  Little  Giant  Corn  Sheller,  for  $1.50  by  mail. 

A  Knife  Sharpener  that  should  be  in  every  kitchen. 

A  Corn  Husker  that  husks  400  bushels  per  day. 

The  best  machine  to  Clean  Grain  in  the  world. 

A  new  Hod  Carrier,  just  out. 

We  invite  parties  who  feel  interested  in  any  of  the 

above  named  inventions  to  call  and  examine  samples  or 

send  for  a  descriptive  circular  of  the  article.     We  have 

also  many  other  valuable  patents  on  hand  for  negotiation . 

"WIESTER  &  CO.,  Patent  Brokers, 

17  New  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


System    for    Beginners 

ON  THE  PIANOFORTE,  BY 

MASON    &   HOADLEY. 

This  thorough  and  practical  method  has  acquired  a 
Golden  Reputation  as  one  of  the  very  hest  Instruction 
Books.  Sells  largely.  Published  with  American,  also 
with  Foreign  Fingering.    Price,  $3. 

GEMS    OF    STRAUSS. 

The  surprising  success  of  this  brilliant  book  continues. 
Edition  after  edition  is  eagerly  called  for.  250  large 
pages  of  the  Best  Strauss  Music.  Price,  B'ds,  $2.50; 
CI.,  $3.00;  Fine  Gilt  for  presents,  $4.00. 

EMEKSOIVS    SINGIJTG    SCHOOL 

Has  abundant  material  for  the  instruction  of  evening 
and  other  Singing  Classes.  Widely  used.  Costs  less 
than  a  Church  Music  Book.    Price  75  cents. 

Winner's   New   Schools 

—  FOR   THE  — 

Fiano-Forte,  Cabinet  Organ,  Melodeon,  Guitar,  Cornet, 

Violin,  Fife,  Accordeon,  German  Accordeon, 

Clarionet,  Flute,  Flageolet.    Price 

of  each  book,  75  cts. 

These  little  works  are  great  favorites,  because  they 
are  cheap,  are  full  of  easy  and  lively  music,  and  have 
enough  of  instructive  matter  for  the  wants  of  amateurs. 

The  above  books  mailed,  post-  paid,  for  the  retail 
price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  BoBton. 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


iViulberry   Trees    for   SaSe 

—  BY  — 

I.  N.  HOAG-,  Sacramento. 

THE  HANDSOMEST,  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

SHADE    TREES, 

For   the    Yard,    for   the   Sidewalk,-  or    the    Roadside. 
—  also  — 

Fruiting   Mulberry, 

Of    all  varieties,   and  for  Silk   Culture. 

ALSO,  FRUIT,  SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

Of  every  kind— grown  in  the  best  Nurseries 

in  the  State— for  sale  at  the 

Lowest  Prices. 

Also,  OSAGE  ORANGE  HEDGE  PLANTS. 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to.  2Gv4-3m 


Twenty  Years  in  the   Nursery  Business  in 
California. 

Nurseryman    and    Florist, 

THREE  MILES  NORTH  OF  OAKLAND, 
Near  Temascal  Creek. 

M  Offers  for  sale  a  good  assortment  of  Forest 
Trees  suitable  for  windbreck  or  ornamental  belts; 
50,000  Monterey  Cypress  and  Monti  rey  Pine,  from 
six  inches  to  six  feet  in  night;  100.000  Blue  Gums,  mall, 
fit  for  forest  culture;  Oak  Seedling,  Orange  and  Lemon 
Trees.  English  Gooseberry,  Blackberry  and  Currant. 
A  beautiful  assortment  of  Roses  and  Lilacs;  also  Aspar- 
agus Roots. 
All  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention.    Address 

A.  D.  PEYAL, 

26vltf  Oakland,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 

1,000,000    FRUIT    TREES, 

And  an  immense  stock  of 
SMALL    FRUIT    PLANTS,  VINES,   ROSES,  SHRUBS, 
EVERGREENS,  Etc.— 200  Acres. 
Send  us  your  address  and  get  our  Descriptive  Cata- 
logues and  Price  Lists.    Address 

HARGIS  &  SOMMEE, 
Star  Nurseries, 

Quincy, 
2Cv4-3m  Illinois. 


SPANISH  MERINOS.— We  offer  for  sale  low,  about  100 
of  our  fine  Thoroughbreds.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Orders 
solicited.  John  Sheldon  &  Son,  Moscow,  N.  Y. 


Purchasers  please  say  advertised  iu  Pacific  Rural  Press 
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STUDEBAKER     WAGONS 


Have  become 

The  Standard  Wagons  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

For  Quality, 

DtnuBnjTT, 

Lioht  Rrasrao, 

Good  Proportion, 

asd  Excellent  Style, 

Tliey    Have    no    Peer. 

Iron  Axle, 

Thimble  Skein, 

Header  and 

Spring  Wagons, 
Of  all  sizes,  with  heavy  tires  rlvitcd  on,  always  on 
hand  and  sold  tor  $100  to  $165. 

Having  established  a  Manufactory  to  build  Wagons, 
Beds,  Brakes  and  Seats,  I  am  better  prepared  than 
ever  to  furnish 

Just  the  Kinds  of  Wagons  Needed, 
As  I  make  a  specialty  of  the  wagon  trade. 

The  attention  of  Deaiers  is  especially  requested. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

16v3-3m  E.  E.  AMES,  General  Agent. 

Factory  and  Depot,  217  and  219  E  street,  Sacramento. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  AWARDED  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1870;  also  First  Premium  at  Mechanics'  Fair,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1871;  and  Silver  Medal  and  First  Premium  for 
best  Farm  Wagon,  and  First  Premium  for  the  best  im- 
proved Thimble  skein  at  State  Fair,  1871.  Also  State 
Fair  GOLD  MEDAL  for  1871. 


ap22-3m 


E.   SOULE, 

San  Quentin,  Cal. 


Hill's  Patent  Eureka  Gang  Plow. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  these 
Plows,  are  entitled  to  preference  over  any  other  Plow 
In  use.  They  are  made  of  the  best  material,  and  every 
Plow  warranted.  They  are  of  light  draught,  easily 
adapted   to  any  depth,  and  are  very  easily  handled. 

They  will  plow  any  kind  of  soil,  and  leave  the  ground 
In  perfect  order. 

FIRST    PREMIUMS  I 

These  Plows  have  taken  First  Premiums  at  the  State 
Fair,  at  the  Northern  District  Fair,  at  the  Upper  Sacra- 
mento  Valley  Fair,  and  tho  State  Agricultural  Society 
Premium  of  $40  for  the  best  Gang  Plow,  after  a  fair  test 
and  competition  with  the  leading  Plows  of  the  State. 

Champion  Deep-Tilling  Stubble  Plow, 

Took  the  First  Premium  over  all  competitors  at  the 
State  Fair,  1871.    It  furrows  14  in.  deep  and  24  wide. 
This  Gang  Plow  combines  durability  with  cheapness, 

being  made  entirely  of  iron  by  experienced  workmen,  of 

the  best  material.    Over  three  hundred  are  now  in  use, 

and  all  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

SWEEPSTAKE   PLOW    CO., 

At  SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL.,  under  the  personal  suporin- 
tendance  of  the  Patentee,  F.  A.  Hill, 

And  also  by  most  leading  Agricultural  Dealers  In  the 
State.    Send  at  once  for  Circulars,  prices,  etc.       21v3 


MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSONS 


Took  the  Premium  over  all  at  the  great  Plowing 
Match  in  Stockton,  in  1870. 

This  Plow  is  thoroughly  made  by  practical  men  who 
have  been  long  in  the  business  and  know  what  is  re- 
quired in  the  construction  of  Gang  Plows.  It  is  quickly 
adjusted.  Sufficient  play  is  given  so  that  the  tongue  will 
pass  over  cradle  knolls  without  changing  the  working 
position  of  the  shares.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the 
wheels  themselves  govern  the  action  of  the  Plow  cor- 
rectly. It  has  various  points  of  superiority,  and  can  bo 
relied  upon  as  the  Best  and  Most  Desirable  Gang  Plow 
In  the  world.    Send  for  circular  to 

MATTESON    &    WILLIAMSON, 

Hv2-3ru  Stockton,  Oal. 


IMPROVE       YOUR       POULTRY. 

IT    COSTS    NO 
MORE 

TO     KEEP 

Good     Fowls 

Than  Poor  Ones. 
OAKLAND 

POULTRY 

Yards, 

Corner  Sixteenth  and 
Castro  streets. 

SEND  STAMP 


ILLUSTRATED 
Circular 

CONTAINING       A      FUCL 

DESCKIPTIOX 

Of  all  tho 

BEST       KNOWN 

And  Most 

Improved 

BREEDS 


POULTRY, 


8v4-lamtf 


GKO.    B.    BAYLEY, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry,  P.  O.  Box  659,  San  Francisco. 


LINFORTH,     KELLOGG    &     CO., 

Nos.  3  and  5  Front  Street SAN  FRANCISCO. 

IMPORTERS    AJNI>    JOBBERS 

v  OF 

AMERICAN,  ENGLISH  AND  GENERAL  HARDWARE,  AND   CUTLERY. 

Wostenholme's  Pocket  Cutlery, 

Blacksmith  and  Mining  Tools, 

Rope,  Iron,  Steel,  Ammunition, 

Powder  and  Fuse, 

HAY  CUTTERS,    CORN   SHELLERS,    CHURNS   AND  WOODEN  WARE,    IRON  AND    LEAD  PIPE,    RUBBER 
HOSE,  BELTING—  RUBBER  AND  LEATHER. 

Sole  Agrents  for 

THE  IMPROVED  "PACIFIC  RAILROAD"  and  "MONITOR"'  GANG  PLOWS. 

•y  These  Plows  are  Deep  Tillers,  and  are  Just  what  the  farmers  need.  They  can  be  run  by  a  small  boy,  as  the 
lifting  out  of  the  ground  is  done  by  horse  instead  of  hand  power.  Farmers  should  examine  these  Plows  before 
purchasing. 


MOWERS  AND  REAPERS, 

"TORNADO' 


'  WORLD 

THRESHERS, 

RUMSEY  &  CO.'S  FORCE  AND  LIFT  PUMPS, 

HYDRAULIC  RAMS,  ETC. 
Orders  respectfully  solicited.    Catalogues  and  prices  furnished  on  application.  18v4-6m 


HAWLEY    &    CO., 

GENUINE    MOLINE     PLOWS.     1 


Dealers  in  Agricultural  Tools  and  General  Hardware. 


TH0S.  BUTTERFIELD  &  SON, 

Breeders  and  Importers  of  the 

Cotswold,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Texel  and 

South  Down 

SHE  Kr». 

— ALSO— 

THE    A.NGOK.A.    GOAT. 

Now  offer  for  sale  the  Pure  Bred  and  High  Grades. 
We  have  a  good  lot  of  Bucks  of  crosses  between  the 
Cotswold  and  South  Down,  between  the  Lincoln  and 
Leicester,  and  the  Lincoln  and  Merino. 

THOS.  BUTTERFIELD  k  80N, 

19y4-tf  Hollister,  Monterey  County,  Cal. 


WATT    &    MCLENNAN, 

WOOL    COMMISSION     MERCHANTS, 

625  Sansome  street,  corner  Jackson,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Receive     Consignments    of    Wool,    Sheep 
Skins,  Hides,  etc.     Liberal  advances  made  to 
consignors.     Keep  on  hand  the  best  quality  of 
Wool  Sacks,  Twines,  and  other  supplies. 
10v3-3m 


Merchants     and      Farmers, 

Examine  oar  IfcA         Copper  Riveted 

Ho bse  Collars.         Sp  HKm        Pa*.  Nov.,  1861. 
Adopted  by  M  I    SV  K  Y|a  U.  S.  Army. 

BEST  IN  USE.    JP  4  V\   18,000  SOLD. 

Mi  II  vs  Heavt  *  Liobt- 

No  ripping. 

Examine    fo 
yourselves. 

prejnd'd  partie 

ALL  DEALERS 


40  Thoroughbred  Angora  Goats  for  Sale! 
Imported  by  a  native  of  Angora,  direct  from  Asia  Minor. 
For  specimens  see  tho  flock  of  Thomas  &  Shirland, 
Sacramento,  Cal.  Address  A.  EUTYCHIDES,  Spout 
Spring,  Appomattox  County,  Ya.  10v4-ly 


No  complaints. 

No  repairing. 

Don't  believe 

FOR  SALE   BY 

Manufactured  ^VuS^iJp^  only  by 

J.    C    JOHNSON    &    CO.. 
104  PRINT  SXRF.ET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Dealers lo  Hanulu,  KADDLCBY,   I.euUier.  etc. 

Liberal  discount  to  the  Trade.  19v4-3m 


Los    Angeles    County    Lands. 

Farming  Lands  in  Los  Angeles  County  for  sale,  In 
sections  and  quarter  sections,  at  reasonable  prices  and 
on  accommodating  terms — say,  one-fourth  cash  and 
balance  in  one,  two  and  three  years,  with  interest  at  10 
per  cent.,  payable  annually.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  No.  642,  corner  Market  and  Montgomery 
streets,  over  the  Hibcrnia  Bank,  San  Francisco,  or  tc 
the  agent,  W.  R.  OLDEN,  Anaheim.  12v3tf 


KELLER    &;    CO., 

CORNER   10TH    AND    K    STREETS,    SACRAMENTO- 

AQEKTS    FOB 

CLAPP'S     BRASS-BEARING     WAGONS. 


And  also  a  superior  Iron  Axle  Wagon. 

MEERITT   k  KELLOOG'S  SELF-PROPELLING 

THRESHING   ENGINES. 

.Jolm     Deer     Mioline    Plo-w. 

•         Also  COLLINS'  PLOW  (Smith's  Patent). 

READY's    PREMIUM    GANG    PLOW. 

THE  GORHAM   BROADCAST  SEEDER  AND  CULTI- 

VATOB. 
EXCELSIOR       MOW  lie       AND      REAPER. 

V3T  Please  call  and  examine.  17 v l-ly 


Ready's    Patent    Gang    Plow. 


This  Plow  was  awarded  the  First  Premium  and  Gold 
Medal  at  the  great  Plowing  Match  at  the  State  Fair,  1878. 
lift.  ■  ii  Gangs  entered,  Including  the  Eureka,  American 
Chief,  Sweepstake,  and  others  of  notoriety.  It  has 
Wrought  Iron  Beams,  Iron  Wheels,  Cast  St< .  1  Moulds 
and  Shears.  It  is  neat,  simple,  strong  and  durable,  and 
warranted  to  run  light,  and  lifts  out  of  the  ground 
aaail  r  than  any  other  Gang  known  to  the  trade.  Extras 
furnished  and  warranted  to  fit. 

W.   B.    READY, 
301  J  Street,  SACRAMENTO,  Cal.. 
17v4-6m  Sole  Maker  and  Patentee. 


ALFRED  WRIGHT Veterinary  Surgeon. 


£SS  WRIGHT' 

mm 

HORSES  &CATTLE 


General  Depot 159  New  Montgomery  street,  S.  F. 


WILCOX'S 

IMPROVED    STEAM    WATER     LIFTER, 

With  neither  Engine,  Piston,  or  Plunger. 

The  most  Simple ,  Durable,  and  In  al 
respects  the  most  Economical  of  all 
Steam  Pumps.  Uses  tho  same  steam 
twice,  instead  of  once.  Any  person  can 
run  it.  They  are  used  on  the  Central 
and  Western  Pacific  R.  R.  from  Oakland 
to  Ogdcn.  They  are  used  for  Water 
Works,  Mining,  Irrigation,  and  all  other  ordinary  pump- 
ing. Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List.  Ad- 
dress ALLEN  WILCOX,  No.  21  Fremont  street.  Ban 
Francisco.  16v3-3m 


CHUBNS. 

Those  in  want  of 
BOX-CHURNS  will 
do  well  to  call  at  the 
old  stand,  113  Com- 
mercial street,  San 
Francisco,  betv/een 
Davis  and  Druium, 
and  examine  our  im- 
provements before  J 
purchasing  else- 
where. 

The  undersigned  is  the  pioneer   in   this  line,  having 
manufactured  them  for  the  last  ten  years  In  this  city. 

^■Patent  applied  for. 

Hv22-3in  H.    G.  PRATT. 


Write  for  Large  Illustrated  Descriptive  Price  List  to 


GREW  WESTERN 


Double,  Single,  Muzzle  and  Breech-Loading  Rifles,  Shot 
Guns.  Revolvers,  Pibtols,  etc.,  of  every  kind,  for  men 
or  boys,  at  very  low  prices.  Guns,  {3  to  $300;  Pistols, 
$1  to  $25.  6v26-cow2Gt 


PUMPS    AND    STOVES. 

A  large  assortment  of  FORCE  and  LIFT  PUMPS ; 
also,  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS.  RUBBER  HOSE,  Etc. 

Celebrated  Ranges— Union,  Improved  Richmond,  and 
Eureka.    A  fine  assortment  constantly  on  hand. 

No.  519  Market  street,  near  First,  San  Francisco. 

12v*-4m  JAMES  JOHNSTON. 


December  28,  1872. J 
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New  York  Seed   Warehouse. 

Established  in  1852. 

427  Sansome  street,  near  Clay San  Francisco. 

R.    J.    TRUMBTJUiU, 

[Successor  to  0.  L.  Kellogg] 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 


A  Splendid  Stock  of  Grass  Seed,  Embracing-, 

Mesquit,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Orchard,  Bed  Top, 

Rye  and  Timothy;  Fine  Mixed  Seed  for  Lawns; 

White  and  Red  Clover  Seed;  California  and  Chile  Alfalfa. 

Dutch  Bulbous  Roots,  imported  from  the  best 
Flower  Nurseries  of  Holland. 

Agent  for  the  Genuine  Lang-uedoc  Almond 
Tree— By  the  100,  at  from  $12.50  to  $25.00.  100,000 
Eucalyptus  or  Australian  Gum  Trees,  at  from  $15  to 
$25  per  100.  California  and  Australian  Seeds.  Gar- 
den Hardware,  Etc.    Seeds  Warranted  Fresh  and  Pure. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 

R.  J.  TRUMBULL, 

23v25-3m  427  Sansome  street,  San  Francisco. 


SEED    STORE. 

SEVIN  VINCENT  &  CO., 

No.  007  Sansome  street San  Francisco. 

Garden  (80  Acres)  at  San  Leandro. 

Have  the  pleasure  of  announc- 
i  ing  to  the  public,  that  having 
raised  such  immense  quantities 
of  Seeds  this  year,  they  are  en- 
abled to  make  a  reduction  of  at  least  SO 
or  40  per  cent,  on  last  year'sprices.  They  have  on  hand 
a  large  assortment  of  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  BULBS, 
CLOVER,  CANARY,  HEMP,  and  all  kinds  of  VEGETA- 
BLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS.  23v4-Gt 

CLEAN    MESQUIT    SEED. 

1,500  to  2,000  lbs.  for  sale  in  chaff  at 
5©  CENTS  PER  POUND. 

Orders  by  mail  promptly  filled  by 

LOSSON    ROSS, 
14vi-3m  Sebastapol,  Sonoma  County. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

—  AT  THE  — 

LIBERTY  NURSERIES, 

Petalum  a.. 

I  offer  at  moderate  prices  a  general 
assortment  of 

FRUIT,    SHADE   AND    EVERGREEN 
TREES,    AND    SHRUBS. 
Deciduous   Flowering1    Shrubs,    Roses,   Etc. 
Green  House  and  Bedding  Plants  in  great  variety. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

Address  "W.  H.  PEPPER, 

15v4  Gm  Petaluma,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 


THOS.    A.    GAREY'S 
SEMI-TROPICAL     NURSERIES, 

LOS  ANGELES  CITY,  CAL. 

I  now  offer  a  large  and  select  stock  of  Semi-Tropical 
and  Northern  Fruits  at  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Grafted  Orange  Trees  a  Specialty. 

CHINESE    DWARF    MANDARIN. 

Fruits  when  only  three  feet  high.    Very  ornamental. 
Fruit  of  excellent  quality. 

Priced  Catalogue  sent  free  on  application.    Address 

THOS.  A.  GUfftET, 

Los  Angeles  City,  Cal. 
Box  265.  17v43m 

FLAX  SEED  AND  CASTOR  BEANS. 

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Are  prepared  to 

Furnish    Seed    and  Contract   for    Next 

Year's  Crop  of  Flax  Seed  and  Castor  Beans  at  rates 

that,  with  proper  cultivation  on  suitable 

land,  will  make  them  among  the  most 

profitable  Crops  grown. 

For  further  particulars  address 

PACIFIC  OIL  AND  DEAD  "WORKS, 

3  and  5  Front  Street SAN  FRANCISCO. 

21v4-3m 


THE      OLD 


Maple     Leaf    Nursery. 


Has  conetant- 
varieties  of 
ORNAMENT- 
GREEN  and 
SHRUBS;  also 
mentofChoico 
morons  to 
Green  House 
ers  and  Bulbs, 
and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  kirds,  are  for  sale  by 

L.  M.  NEWSOM,  Proprietor, 

12v3-tf  Washington  street,  Brooklyn,  Cal 


ly  on  hand  all 
FRUIT  AND 
AL  EVER- 
DECIDUOUS 
a  large  assort- 
ROSEStoonu- 
mention. 
Plants,  Flow- 
Garden,  Grass 


SEEQS&PLANTS 


Wliolesale    or   Retail. 

Vegetable,    Field    and    Flower   Seeds, 

California  and  Australian  Evergreen  Seeds, 

FRESH  SEEDS  OF  PALMS  AND  BLUE  GUM  TREES, 

Etc.,  Etc. 

Pure  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top,  Rye  Grasses, 

Orchard  Grass,  Timothy,  Alfalfa,  White, 

and  Red  Clover  Seed, 

Mosqxiifc    Gi*a«s    Seed. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Lilies,  fine  clumps  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  new  Gladiolus,  Etc. 
Ramie  Seed  and  Plants. 

A  FINE  COLLECTION  OF 

Greenhouse  Plants,  Evergreens,  Etc. 

Rustic  and  WntE  Baskets,  Flower  Stands,  Frutt  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Etc., 

AT     THE     OLD     STAND. 

Send  for  Catalogues.  E.    E.   MOORE, 

425  Washington  street, 
14v4-3m  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GARDEN  AND  GRASS  SEEDS, 

BLUE  GRASS, 
TIMOTHY, 

RED  CLOVER, 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 
HYACINTHS 

AND  OTHER  DUTCH  BULBS. 


For  sale  by 
24v4-6m 


S.  "W.  MOORE  &  CO., 

420  Sansome  street,  S.  F. 


The  Guide  is  now  published  Quarterly.  25  cents 
pays  for  the  year,  four  numbers,  which  is  not  half  the 
cost.  Those  who  afterwards  order  seeds  to  the  amount 
of  One  Dollar  may  deduct  what  they  paid  for  the 
Guide,  as  I  present  it  to  customers.  The  January 
Number  is  Beautiful,  giving  plans  for  making  Rural 
Homes,  Designs  for  Dining  Table  Decorations, 
"Window  Gardens,  etc.,  and  containing  a  mass  of  in- 
formation invaluable  to  the  lover  of  flowers.  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty  Pages,  on  fine  tinted  paper,  some  Five 
Hundred  Engravings,  and  a  superb  Colored  Plate 
and  Chromo  Cover.  The  First  Edition  of  Two  Hun- 
dred Thousand  just  printed  in  English  and  German, 
and  ready  to  send  out. 

i8v4-3m-so  JAMES  VI0K,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Grape  Vines  and  Cuttings  for  Sale 


SEEDLINGS  AND  ROOT  GRAFTS 

Should  be  ordered  now.    W.  F.  HEIKES,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Los  Angeles   Nursery  and   Fruit 
Garden, 

LOS  ANGELES CAL. 

O.  W.  CHILDS,  Proprietor. 

D.  sires  to  call  attention  to  his  large  and  desirable 
assortment  of 

Orange,    Lemon,    Lime   and 
Citron  Trees, 

POMEGRANATE    AND    OLIVE    TREES, 

Including  a  limited  quantity  of  ORANGE,  Grafted  and 
Budded  on  Lemon  Stock. 

HAS   ALSO   ON  HAND, 

50,000  Choice  English  Walnut  Trees, 

From  2  to  10  feet  high.    Price,  $10  per  hundred.    And 
a  very  superior  lot  of 

Italian  and  Spanish  Chestnut  Trees, 
1  to  6  feet  high,  at  very  low  rates. 


23v25-4m 


O.  W.  CHILDS, 
Main  street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Trees  and  PBants  for  Sale 

— AT  THE — 

PETALUMA    NURSERIES. 


MI  now  offer  for  sale  a  large  and 
well  selected  stock  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  £ 

Hardy  Evergreen  Shrubbery 

and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  List  of  Prices. 


Address 
23v4-3m 


WM.  SEXTON, 

Petaluma,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 


SMALL  FRUITS, 

EVERGREENS, 

SHRUBS, 


ROSES,  ETC. 


Dealers  and   Nurserymen  Supplied  at  Dow 
Rates. 


Catalogues  furnished  on  application 
24v4-8m 


—at  the— 


"Vinelaml    Vineyards, 

NAPA  COUNTY, CAD 


The  undersigned  can  furnish  Grape  Cuttings  of  the 
Choicest  Varieties  of  Wine  and  Table  Grapes. 

Many  of  the  Choicest  Wine  Grapes  can  be  furnished 
in  large  quantities,  at  from  $5  to  $7  per  thousand. 

Rooted  Vines,  $2  per  hundred  or  $15  per  thousand, 
delivered  at  the  Railroad  Station. 

Send  all  orders  in  early  to 

J.   LEWELLING, 
St.  Helena,  Napa  County,  Cal. 


Fruit 


500,000 

Shade    and     Ornamental 
Trees.  Plants.  Etc. 


AT 


FOR    SALE    AT    THE 
CAPITAL     NURSERIES,    SACRAMENTO. 


M  Having  a  very  large  Nursery  $S8 
Stock,  I  can  furnish  Trees  and  ^j» 
Plants  of  all  kinds  cheap.  Fruits 
guaranteed  true  to  name.  Send  stamp 
for  printed  Price  List,  Catalogue,  and  in- 
structions for  hedge-growing.  A  large  stock  of  Osags 
Orange  Hedge  Plants  for  sale.  Letters  of  enquiry 
promptly  responded  to.  Office  and  Main  Tree  Depot, 
U  street,  between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth,  Sacramento. 
Branch  Yards,  Sayles  &  Williamson,  J  street,  Sacra- 
mento; Burney  &  Williamson,  Modesto;  and  W.  T. 
Wright,  Agent  at  Colusa. 


25v4-3m 


ROBERT  WILLIAMSON, 
Proprietor. 


Fruit,     Shade    and    Ornamental 

Sm  EVERGREEN    TREES    AND  ggfc 


Plants    for    Sale, 

At  the  old  stand,  corner  Oregon  and  Battery  streets, 
Directly  opposite  Post  Office,  San  Francisco. 


I  NOW  OFFER  FOR  SALE 

The   Largest   and  Best  Collection  of  Fruit, 
Shade  and  Evergreen  Trees  and  Plants 

Ever  offered  in  this  market,  and  at  Reduced  Prices. 

Persons  laying  out  new  grounds  would  do  well  to  call 
and  examine  our  stock  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

ORDERS    FROM    THE    COUNTRY 

Promptly   attended    to    and   packed    with    care. 
Send  for  Price  Catalogue. 
AGENT   FOR   B.   S.   FOX'S  NURSERIES,  SAN  JOSE. 

Address  THOMAS   MEHERIN, 

516  Battery  Street, 

San  Francisco. 
P.  O.  Box  722.  25v4-2m 


INDEX 


PACIFIC    NURSERY, 

Presidio  Road,  near  U.  S.  Reservation  (on  the  line  of 
the  Sutter  street  Cars) ,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

A  Large  and  Well  Selected  Stock  of  New  and 
Rare  Plants  for  the 

Greenhouse   and    Open    Air. 

FLOWERING  AND  ORNAMENTAL  FOLI- 
AGE PLANTS  AND  SHRUBS, 
Evergreen  Trees, Geraniums,  Pelargoniums, 
Roses,  Fuschias,  Pinks,  Gladiolas,  Lilies, 
Coleus,  Pansies,  Primroses,  in  great  va- 
riety.   Also,  Tuberroses,  Verbenas,  Cac- 
tus, Heliotropes,  etc. 
Orders  from  the  country  carefully  attended  to. 
Address,  through  P.  O., 
25v4-3ra  P.  LTJDEMAN  &  CO., 


-TO  — 


Volixmo  XV 

1872, 

Pacific  Rural  Press. 


JOHN  ROCK, 

San  Jose,  Col, 


PLANTS!     PLANTS! 
60,000  Evergreen  and  Flowering  Shrubs 

AT     GREATLY    REDUCED    RATES. 
Those  intending  to  embellish  their  grounds  will  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  examine  my  stock  and  ascertain 
prices. 

DAVID    NEE1EY, 

Golden  Gate  Nursery,  corner  of  Folsom  and  Twentieth 

Streets,  San  Francisco. 

25v4-3m  


50,000 

Australian  Cum  Trees, 

Including  all  the  desirable  varieties,  at  from  $5  to  $10 
per  100,  in  the  best  condition  for  transplanting  and 
transportation.  For  sale  at  the  Gum  Tree  Nurseries, 
Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

Address  JAS.  T.  STRATTON, 

23v4-5m  Brooklyn,  Cal. 


OSAGE  ORANGE  HEDGE  PLANTS 

for  sale  at  tite  following-  rates  : 

First-Class $9 .00  per  thousand 

Second-Class 10.00  per  thousand 

Third-Class $4.00  per  thousand 

Ten  per  cent,  discount  made  for  any  thing  over  5,000. 
Orders  promptly  filled.    Address 

G.  W.  FRAZER, 
23v25-3m  Vaca  Station,  Solano  County,  Cal. 

ST.    ANNE    GARDEN, 

E(ldy  street,  corner  Powell  and  Market,  San  Francisco . 

BouquetH  and  Ornamented  Flower  Baskets.    Plant  s 
in  great  variety, 

aSl-lm  A.    VIVIEN,   Flo  rut  Gardener 
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Absinth  a  Poison 343 

A  Country  Home 156 

Address    by     Farmers' 

Union 332 

Address.MiuorityRcport  340 
Address  by  Hon.  J.  W. 

Dwinelle 309 

Address,  A  Wicked 304 

Address  by  Prof.  Carr, 

Horticultural 121 

A  Fitting  Tribute 25 

African  Fly 103 

tAgassiz,  Louis 137,  156 

Agassiz  Institute,  Sac...  339 
Age,  One  of  the  Errors 

of  the 410 

Agricultural  Notes 5 

21,  37,  53,  69,  85,   101,  117 
133,  149,  165,  177,  201,  244 
268,  284,  309,  325,  380,  356 
396. 
Agricultural       College, 

Laying  Cornerstone  of  237 
Agricultural  Geology.. ,  387 
Ague  and  Fever, cause  of  311 

Air  as  a  Motor 3 

Alcohol  and  Exercise. ..  199 

Alcohol  in  Mines 24 

Alfalfa 17,34,38,200 

Alfalfa  for  Cattle 402 

Alfalfa,  Its  History  and 

Value 50 

Alfalfa  and  Clover 137 

Alfalfa  and  Irrigation..  168 

Alkali  Soils 18 

t  Almond  Culture 329 

Almonds,  Gathering  of.  377 
Almouds.How  to  Bleach  341 
Almonds,  Nuts,  Prunes 

and  Rasins 341 

Alum  in  Bread 347 

Always  Neat 234 

Always  Speak  the  Truth 

Boy 266 

American  Women 234 

Anaesthetics,  Abuse  of. .     18 

A  New  Chill  Cure 407 

Angora     or     Cashmere 

Goats 146,  162,289 

Angora     or     CasUmere 

Wool 130 

Animals,  Age  Of 42 

AnimalsH      W  to  Edu 

cate 155 

Animalculae      in      the 

Mouth 38 

An  Impressive  Scene. ..  267 
tAu  interesting  Experi- 
ment  135 

tAntLion 313 

tAnts  at  Homo 369 

Avoils.Something  about  199 

Aphasia 87 

Apothecary's  Duty 179 

Apples.the  Twenty  Best  321 

348,  370. 
Apples     Very     Whole- 
some       2 

Architecture  —  Ancient 

and  Modern 83 

tArmy  Worm 113 

A  Root  in  the    Wrong 

Place 18 

Arsenic,  Effects  of 71 

Artificial  Stone 261 

Artesian  Wells  in  Idaho    40 

Artesian  Wells H* 

Art  Gallery  at  State  Fair  200 

Art  in  Metal 131 

Art  of  Not  Hearing 182 

Asbestos  Roofing 226 

Astronomical    Observa- 
tory   155 

Asthma,  Treatment  of..  29; 

Atmospheric  Wave 339 

A  Talk  About  Seeds 385 

Athletes,  Caution  to 375 

Attention    Farmers     of 

California 173 

A  Touching  Story 122 

August  Cheese  of  1872..  342 
Australian  Harvester...  149 

Antumu  Leaves 295 

Axle  Box 265 

Axletrees,  Broken 170 

t Ayrshire  Cattle 139 

B 

Babies,  About 42 

Bacon,  Farmers  Should 
Cure  and  Sell  their.. .  406 

Bad  Air 327 

Balloon,  A  Manageable.  67 
Barley,  a  New  Variety , .    75 

Barley  and  Oats 376 

Bath,  Warm, for  Insanity    23 
Bay  District    Horticul- 
tural Society 76 

Beans,  How  to  Cook....  155 

Beard,  healthy 391 

Beautiful  Extract 58 

Beautiful  Faith 266 

Beauty,  Cause   of  Early 

Loss 372 

Beds 8!T 

Bedstead  for  Invalids..  285 

Bees,  Census  of 245 

Bee  Culture,  California.  357 
tBeehive,  Petersen's 

Patent 41 

Bee-sting,  How  to  Treat 

It »9 

Beehives,  Monster 807 

liee-lumtiug 105 

Bee-keeping 25,  34,  281 

Beeswax 211 

Beet  Sugar 19,  114,808 

Helling.  Facts  About...  32' 

Belting,  Leather" 8!l 

Belts,  Rubber  k  Leather    99 

Bidwell  Farm... 43 

tBig  Trees  of  California  65 
Big  Trees,  Present  and 

Fossil 227 

Binary  Stars 211 

Birds,  A  Plea  For 98 

Bits  and  Dimes 204 

tBlucstone  With  Wheat  358 

Blood  as  Food 103 

Blooded  Horses  in  Ore 

gon 364 

Blushing 250 

Books  for  the  Farmer. .  102 
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Books,  How  to  Preserve  317 
Bone  Cave  in  Bavaria . .  131 

Bouquet  in  Water 277 

Borate  of  Manganese...  231 

Boston  Fire 313,  387 

Boys  and  Errands 122 

Boys,  Attention 74 

Boys  Wanted 250 

tBrackets,  Hanging  and 

Adjustable 6 

Brake,  Self-acting 265 

Bread  from  Wool 151 

Breathing,  the  Function 

of 343 

tBridal    Veil  Fall,    Yo- 

semite 113 

Bridge,  An  Immense 67 

Bridging  Joists 167 

tBroadcast  Seed  Sower.  257 
tBuddiug  Fruit  Trees. .  113 
Bulkhheads  in  Cities. . .  385 
Butter,   Setting   Cream 

for 56 

tButter  Worker 86 

Butter,  Feeding  for 203 

O 

California  Chestnuts 337 

Calif 'nia  Farmers'Union 

Minority  Report 340 

CaliforniaFish  andBirds    50 

California  Plants 315 

California  Shad 380 

Calves,  The  Care  of 344 

Canning  Fruits 155,  326 

tCape  Horn  on  Columbia 

River 209 

Carbolic    Acid  on    the 

Farm 178 

Cangoes,  Stowage  of. ..  199 

Care  of  Tools 371,  385 

Carefulness  in  Old  Age.  259 

tCarpenter  Bee 273 

Carpet,  How  to  sweep . .  139 
Carpenteria,  Santa  Bar- 
bara  370 

Carriages,  How  to  Pre- 
serve   161 

Carriage     Wheels,    the 

Weak  Point 307 

Carrots  for  Horses 178 

Cashmere  Wool 168 

Case-hardening  Process  227 

Castor  Bean 178,  241 

Catawba  Grapes 227 

Cattle  Breeding 38 

Cattle  Peddlers 165 

Cattle,  Thoroughbred..  225 
Cats,  do  they  Dream...  391 

Cave,  a  Blowing 10 

Celery  as  a  Nervine. .. .  179 
Cement  for  an  Aquari- 
um      23 

Cement       for      Fixing 

Glass  Letters 279 

Cement  For  Aquaria 338 

Centennial  Anniversary  195 

Ceresine 179 

tchain  Elevator 193 

Changing  the  Subject..  314 

Character 218 

Charcoal  for  Animals..  147 

Cheating  the  Dying 330 

Cheese,  Exportation  of.  102 

Cheese  Factory 38,  322 

Cheese,    How    Climate 

Effects ;...  344 

Chloroform 327 

Chemical  Plants 179 

Chemical  Manures 245 

Cherries,  their  Value..     25 

Chicken  Culture 98,  153 

Chicken  Jelly 331 

Chickens,  all  About..34,  211 
Chickory  Culture... 168,  326 

^Childless  Mother 170 

Children,  A  Story  for...  410 
Children,  how  the  Eng- 
lish bring  up 311 

Children,   how  to    re6t 

their  Minds 138,  218 

Christmas 392 

tCincinnati   Exposition  173 

205. 
Citrons,  [how    to    Pre- 
serve   146 

Cleopatra's  Needles....  314 

Climate,  Changes  of 118 

243,  353. 

Clover  for  Swine 139 

Coal 60 

Coal  Oil  Lamps,  bad  for 

Milk 215 

tCoast  Interests 22f 

Coast  Railroad 324 

Cocoonery,   City 88,  108 

Cocoons,  Market  for....  264 

Cod-liver  Oil  Pills 66 

Coffee  Making 347 

Coffee,    What     is     said 

About  it 251,  327 

Coin  Envelope 265 

Cold,  a  Cure  for 231 

Cold  Weather  and  Warm 

Blood 407 

Colfax  Correspondence.    18 

College  Courant 269 

IComstock's     Horticul- 
tural Implements ....  329 
Constitution  for  Farm- 
ers' Clubs 374 

Comets  and  their  Tails.     83 

Comets,  Naturo  of 36 

Comets,  the  Predicted..  123 

Compost  Heaps 170 

Compote  of  Oranges....  171 
Connecticut  Cattlo  Show  264 

Consumption 215,  343 

Contra  Costa   Farmers' 

Clubs 101 

Contra  Costa  Fair 201 

Cooking  as  a  Fine  Art..  183 

Cooking  by  Gas 364 

Cooking     Range,     Im- 
proved  347 

Cooking  Vegetables 283 

Co-operative  Farming..  139 

tCorkscrew  Growth 360 

Corns,  Remedy  for 279 

Corsets     on     Growing 

Girls 68 

(Cotton  Pest 89 
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Cotton  of  1872  in  C»l 152 

173,201,  238,  278,  326 
Cotton,  More  California  401 
Country  Life  Preferable     4 

Court  Plaster 

Cow,  a  Good  Dairy 


Cows,  How  to  Manage..  211 

Criticism.  Fair 393 

Crops,  An  Argument  for 

Varied 408 

Crop  Report  of  U.S....  102 

Cucumber  Salad 331 

Cundurango   and  Sarsa- 

parilla 247 

Curiosities  of  Motion...  311 

Currant  Cuttings 25 

Cutting  back  Fruit  Trees  32'.' 

T> 
Dairies  on  Lake  Talc  •.    ISO 
Dairy,  Best  Breeds  for. 6    38 

Dairy  Hints 88 

tDairy  of  Capt.  O.  Allen  84 

Date  Palm 368 

Deatli  by  the  Nerves....    ITS 

Deatb,  Nearness  of 218 

Deep  Cultivation... 249,  381 

Dentition  Chart Jill 

Dentistry  in  Ane't  Day6  179 
Disease,  ■Coders  Idea  of  858 
Disinfectants,    Relative 

Value  Of 9 

Diamonds  in  New  Turk.  898 

tDiamond,  The 81,  10 

Diamond,  Burning  the..     83 

Diamond,  Value  of 151 

Diamond    as  a  Cutting 

Instrument 888 

Dinners,  How  to  Give . .  107 
•Do    as   Near  Right  as 

You  Can 74 

Dirt,  What  Is  It? 147 

Do  as  I  Do 170 

Domestic  Economy.. 11,    23 

123.  129,  171.  1S3,    203,  235 
179,  308,  898 

Distillation  by  Cold 175 

Doctoring  Wines.  ...198,  264 


Feet  ill  Winter 343 

Fevers  and  Sewers 7 

Fidelity 154 

Figs  as  Food 43 

59;  Figs,  Inquiry  About.   .  34 

S8JtFigs,  The  Smyrna 73 


Figs,  The  Flowering  of.  290 
r  Milch  Cows..  .  374 
Feeding     Cattle      with 

HogB 37<l 

i Filt'  ra  and  Filtering      163 

298,  294 

Filiform  Silver 291 

Fire  Proof  Buildings...  387 
Fins      in      the      Grain 

Fields '.'.  2l« 

Fishes,  Do  Tin  y  Think.  217 
Flavoring  with  Leaves.  123 

Floating   Meadow 98 

Flour,  California 92 

Flour  Shipments 73 

Flowers,  An  Hour  Aiu'g  41 
Flowi  is.  arrangem't  of.  134 
Flowers,   Displaying  at 

Fairs 147 

Flowers,  What  Kinds  to 

Raise 307 

Flower  Garden 227 

Flowers,    Wild,  of  San 

Joaquin 3 

Following  tho  Fashion.  282 

tFlving  Fish 22 

or  Old  People....  203 

Food,  What  to  Eat 103 

Food,  Quantity  to  Eat..  259 

Food,  Our 295 

Forest  Culture 315,  358 

Forest  Trees.  Rais'g  of.  31G 

Foreign  Fruits 342 

Fossils  in  Solano  Co...       2 

Freight  Rings 248 

Friction 23 

Fresh    Vegetables     and 

Sweet  8alads  315 

Freights  and  Prices 356 

Fruit    Drying,   Will    it 

pay 306 


Dominique  Fowls 1U| Fruit  Drying  Prospects 

Don't  Whip  Them 3"0      ' 

Don't  Kill  Time 330 

Don't  Hive  Up,  but  Try, 
My  Boy 250 

Double  Eagles,  Coinage.  204 

Double  Pear JIT 

Dressing  Children 880 

Dried  Fruit 355 
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Against 275 

Dreams' 895 
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Drying  Flowers  in  Sand  177 

Droning 39 

Ducks.  Care  of  Young..  123 
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tDucks,  Improved  Ayls- 
burv 401 

Durham  Stock 313,  37s 

Durhams  of  Oregon ....  274 
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Mills 275 

Dust,  Prevalence  of....  31 
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Cure 199 

Ear.  The  Human 24 
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Coast 408 

Err,  Parents  who 410 

•Ever  Present 330 

Ether  vs.  Chloroform..  391 
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Francisco 57 

Fruit  Varieties 264 
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Prices 73 

Fruits,  Our 200 
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Fruits,  Native  Wild 9 
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tRuby,  the  Stantcn 374 

Rural  Press,  why  Take.  180 
Rural  Home  Embellish- 
ments    363 


Soldering  Fluids 67 

Solid   Bottoms  for  Fire 

Grates 327 

Sonoma  County  Farm- 
ers' Club 100 

164,  197,  321,388 

Sonoma  County 198 

Southern  District  Fair.  354 

tSouthDowns 97 

Southern  District  Fair..  348 
Southern  California.130,  236 

Sparrows,  Care  for 28 

Spectacles,  Colored....  179 

Spectroscopic 175 

Spont  Balls 391 

Spiders'  Bridge 138 

Spots  on  the  Sun 119 

Spheroidal  State  of  Liq- 
uids    291 

Sprains  and  Bruises. . . .  247 

quirrels,  how  to  Kill..    ^\t* 
Stamp  Duties  Abolished    18 
Stanislaus  Temperature 

and    Rainfall 242 

Stars,  Distribution  of . .  131 
State  University,  Presi- 
dency of 60,    76 

tState  Fair  40,  73,  168, 

180,  181,    184,  1113,200, 

211,217,229,213,  249. 

Steam  Plowing  49,  114, 

136,  198,  232,  246. 
Steam,  its  Fickle  Moods    51 
StcamersWithout  smoke 

stacks 163 

Steriltv  and  Depletion..  161 
St.  George  Peach 137 


Tansy  and  Peaches 150 

Tanned,     Angora    Goat 

Skins 214 

Taste     in     Household 

Matters 171 

Tea  Drunkards 55 

Tea  from  a  New  Source.  193 

332 
Tea,  India  vs.  China....  343 
Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa  and 

Alcohol 247 

Tea-tray  Manufacture..  359 

Teasel 329 

Tempering  Steel 274 

Temple,  Solomon's....  296 

'Tell  it  Again 68 

Temperature  of  San  Ra- 
fael   173 

Tender  Beef 235 

The  Broken  Saw 91' 

Terra  Cotta  in  Agricul- 
ture   176 

Terrestrial  Magnetism..  291 

The  Farmer 62 

The  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try with  the  Girls 122 

The  Place   for  Eastern 

Farmers 34) 

They  don't  see  it 12i 

Thickened  Milk 17 

•Tired  Mothers 34 

Thanksgiving 32 

The  Field  of  Knowledge  35. 
The  Faithful  Shepherd 

Boy 341 

The  Farmer's  True  Con- 
dition    34 

•The  Garden    of  Child- 
hood    20: 

The  Glory  of  the  Farmer  35 

The  Matter  of  Size 25'. 

The  Old.  Old  Home 36'. 

Theodolite,  a  New 21. 

There  is  Light  Beyond.  28: 
The  Boy  that  stuck  to 

Farming 28' 

They  Plant  and  Gather  311 
Thermometers  for  Stone 

Ovens 33: 

The  Boy's  Nest 36: 

Thickened  Milk 31: 

Tidal  Watch 86: 

Tide  Power 211 

Tillage  and  Land 17i 

Toast,  How  to  Make 347 

Tobacco  Smoke 161 

Tobacco  Dip  for  Sheep.  19< 

Tobacco  Hater 21. 

Tobacco  as  a  Medicine..  391 

Toiling  Wife...., 13i 

Tomato  Sauce 4: 

Tomato,  the 165,  22i 

Tomato,  White  Apple..  27: 
Transportation  of  Crops  39t 
Tree     Planting,      Law 

About 29'. 

Toothache  and  Earache  16' 
To  Silk  Manufacturers.  26; 
Transplanting  Fruit 

Trees 257,  27 

To  Young  Husbands.. . .  36 

Trout,  California 34 

Tree  Planting 28 

Truth,  Importance  of..  18 

•Tree. top  Trouble 23 

Trees,  Australian 2: 

tTrichina  Spiralis- 8. 

True  Greatness 17' 

Turkey  Breeding 37 

Tulare  County. .82.  226,24: 
Turkeys,  Inquiry  About  32: 
Turkeys,    Dressing  and 

Marketing 39 

Tulip,   California 3: 

Turnips  and  Milk 8 

Turtles,  Instinct  of 15 

Turpentine  in  Headache  27: 
f  Twin  "Hose  Nozzle.  23. 

U 
Underclothing  for  Cold 

Weather 87. 

Underground    Railroad  311 

Union  Foundry 23i 

United  States   Crop  Re- 
port    102 

University,  the  Building 


of 219 

Washing,  to  Save 183 

Water  as  a  Fertilizer. . .  41 
Water  Elevator,  Ball's..  316 

Water,  Fertility  of 211 

tWater  Filter,  Reversi- 
ble  293,  294 

Water  Lifter 44 

Water  Freezing   Below 

32° 323 

Water,  Warm  for  Plants  366 

WeakBacks 7 

Weights  and  Measures.     12 

•Welcome  to  Rain 282 

Whale,  its  Agricultural 

Value 25 

What   becomes  of    the 
Sons     of     Successful 

Men? J62 

What      Some      People 

Drink 279 

What    Willie's    Puppy 

did 362 

Wheat  and  Flour 129 

Wheat,  a  Simple   Com- 
parison    162 

Wheat  Crop  of  Caltfor- 

nia 49,  162 

Wheat  Farms,  Immense  163 
Wheat  Field,  Extensive      9 
Wheat  Freights  to  Liv- 
erpool  312 

Wheat,   Fluctuation  of 

Prices— table 958 

Wheat,  Good  or  Bad 249 

Wheat  Growing ,146,  178 

Wheat  in  Drllla 248 

Wheat  Prices  for  fifteen 
and  one-half  Years.. . .  248 

Wheat  Product 173 

Wheat,    Prices  paid  in 

Liverpool 216 

232,  252.  264,  280,  328 

Wheat  Prospects 17 

Wheat,   Producing  New 

Varieties 379 

Wheat  Ring 360 

White  River,  Nevada. . .     66 

White-washing 43 

Who  are  the  Young  ?, . . .    42 

Why  is  it? 198 

Wild  Plums 163,198 

Wind     Mill,    a    Home- 
made   245 

Wine  Casks,  Revolution 

in  Making 67 

Wine  Growers'  Associa- 
tion   210 

Wines,  Alcohol  in 2 

Wines  of  California 66 

Wlnea  of  City  and  Coun- 
try      73 

Wine,  Influence  of  Soils  130 

Wines.  Swiss 1 

Wine  Stamp  Duty 17 

Wine    and     Fermented 

Fruit  Juices 167 

Wine  Grapes,  Profit  of . .  227 
Wine,    Its  Baneful    Ef- 
fects   242 

Vine  and  Raisin  Grapes  354 
Vine,  Beer  and  Cider..  369 
Vinter,  Early  and  Wet..  161 

Vinter  Irrigation 257 

•Vinter,  Preparng  for. .  264 
Womanhood,     Respect 

for 74 

Woman   Suffrage 138 

Woman's  t  Sphere — The 

Ballot  164 

Women  as  Horticultur- 
ists      26 

Women  vs.  Sewing  Ma- 
chines  202 

Wooden  Cylinder    H  ad  323 
Wood  Pecker,  Red  Head- 
ed     72,    98 

Wood  Hangings 213 

Wool  Company 301 

Wool  Circular  249,  329,  390 
Wool  Growers'  Meeting.  204 
Wool  Growing  a  Success  230 

Wool  in  liostcn 97 

Wool  Growing  in  Oregon  386 

Wool  Market 33 

Wool  Raising 342 


of,     Inaugural     Dis- 
course   29' 

Unwelcome  Immigrants  38i 

Utah  Wheat 24 

V 

Vacavllle  and  Pleasant 
Valley  Association 
217,260,  276,356. 

Vacclnnatiou  and  revac- 
clnnation 


Wool  Values    180 

Words  to  Women 298 

Work,  no  Interest  in. . .     42 

Worn  Out  Soil 211 

Wounds,  Remedy  for. . .  279 

•Yeast  Recipe 107 

Yellow  Pickle 107 

Vou  will  be  Wanted 260 

7lYucca  Flaccida 162 
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